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THE  HOUSE  OF  NUMBERS. 

Nature  nowhere  shows  her  partiality  more  remarkably 
than  in  the  very  different  proportions  in  which  she  deals 
out  the  ever-succeeding  new  generation  of  our  race 
amongst  those  who  are  to  bring  them  up.  Her  average 
is  ascertained  to  be  four  and  a  half  children— for  statis- 
ticians are  Solomons  in  this  respect  at  least,  that  they 
never  scruple  to  halve  a  child — her  average,  I  say,  is 
four  and  a  half  children  to  each  couple,  and  a  very  fair 
and  reasonable  burden  this  would  make,  if  it  were  a 
uniform  case,  barring,  indeed,  that  the  half-child,  even 
though  not  quite  left  without  a  single  leg  to  stand  upon, 
might  be  rather  troublesome  to  set  up  in  life.  But  any- 
thing like  this  happy  medium — by  which'  I  mean  four 
or  live — is  unfortunately  not  more  frequent  of  occur- 
rence than  plmost  any  other  number  under  twice  the 
amount  Nature,  indeed,  evidently  despises  the  average 
of  the  statisticians.  To  some  she  gives  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  so  on ;  to  others,  tlirec,  two,  one.  Nay,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  her— though  this  is  what  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  twelve,  never  could  understand — to  give 
not  even  one.  This  friend  and  I  once  reckoned  up  above 
a  dozen  couples  of  our  common  acquaintance  who  were 
in  this  state  of  double  blessedness ;  all  of  them  profess- 
edly most  happy  and  contented  in  their  having  been 
spared  the  cares,  toil,  and  expense  of  a  family,  although 
vexed  every  day  of  their  lives  at  the  way  in  which  their 
friends  managed  their  young  flocks,  so  different  from 
the  way  in  which  they  knew  children  ought  to  be 
managed ;  so  that  it  might  be  said  their  only  source  of 
regret  was  in  the  accident  which  had  placed  the  rising 
generation  in  the  hands  of  the  only  people  not  qualified 
to  rear  them.  But  this  again  is  nothing.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  nature  should  keep  our  dozen  friends  so 
perfectly  exempt  from  their  share  of  this  duty  towards 
society,  while  to  others  she  deals  such  a  tissue  of  issue, 
as  make  poor  men  think  of  such  quotations 


"  Another  sad  another  •  Will  they  stretch  on 
Unto  the  crack  of  doom"— 

or  of  such  venerable  and  veritable  proverbs  as,  "It 
rains  but  it  pours,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

My  friend— I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  is  my 
cousin  John  Balderstone — sometimes  groans  under  what 
lie  calls  his  visitation  of  children ;  but  he  is  such  a 
happy-tempered  fellow,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  his 
groans  are  much  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  Indeed, 
I  rather  think  he  likes  to  have  a  joke  now  and  then  at 
himself  and  his  spouse  on  the  score,  as  he  himself  would 
say,  of  their  score.  For  instance,  he  professes  tliat  they 
are  pelted  with  children.  He  speaks  of  the  population 
of  his  house.  The  very  children  themselves,  lie  alleges, 
wonder  at  their  own  numbers.  He  had  a  feeling  of 
alarm,  he  declares,  at  every  fresh  addition  up  to  the 
sixth  ;  but  after  that,  custom  hardened  him  a  little ;  and 
ever  since  the  eighth,  lie  lias  been  perfectly  indurated. 
Mrs  John,  for  her  part,  takes  things  quite  as  easily, 
being  entirely  of  that  quiet  good  temper  which  one 
somehow  expects  in  a  lady  who  has  had  a  large  family. 
John  often  raises  a  laugh  about  her  anti-Malthusian 


qualifications,  at  which  she  only  turns  to  him  one  of 
those  placid  smiles  which  speak  so  much  more  than 
words  between  such  as  are  happily  united,  and  then 
peaceably  resumes  her  attention  to  a  nameless  little 
garment,  which  I  half  believe  she  has  never  ceased 
hemming  for  the  last  ten  years. 

One  of  John  s  jokes  about  his  multitudinous  state  is, 
that  he  and  other  persons  in  the  like  circumstances 
are  designed  as  beacons  to  give  young  men  in  their 
quadrilling  days  a  salutary  caution  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony — at  least  not  to  enter  upon  their  matrimonial, 
till  they  are  pretty  sure  about  their  patrimonial  state. 
It  is,  he  says,  a  kind  of  final  cause  for  enormous  families. 
Nature — so  runs  his  argument — desires  that  the  popu- 
lation should  not  increase  too  fast  for  subsistence. 
Were  all  families  moderate  in  number,  thoughtless 
youth  might  be  encouraged  to  rush  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen  in  too  great  numbers.  As  a  warning,  slie  here 
and  there  plants  a  couple  whom  she  oppresses  with  a 
burden  of  blessings  absolutely  overwhelming.  Young 
men,  seeing  such  a  tremendous  risk  before  them,  think 
it  best  to  keep  cool,  aud  go  out  to  India.  Syllogistic 
as  this  appears,  I  suspect  it  to  be  fallacious  at  bottom, 
for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  John  and  Susan  are  anything 
but  miserable  under  their  load.  Whenever  I  happen 
to  be  in  their  house,  I  find  it  the  seat  of  good  humour 
and  comfort ;  nor  is  there  even  more  noise  or  confusion 
than  (let  me  speak  good-naturedly)  is  bearable.  My 
reasoning  rather  is,  that  the  polypedic  state,  as  John 
sometimes  calls  it,  is  in  itself  an  evidence  (though  the 
converse  of  the  rule  may  not  hold)  of  the  presence  of 
the  chief  elements  of  happiness  in  a  house,  as  health, 
good  temper,  sufficiency ;  for  it  is  never  found  in  any 
station  of  life  where  these  do  not  exist ;  so  that  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  source  of  vexation  or  an  oppression  may 
be  said  to  be  self-refuted.  And  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  good  this  point  before  quitting  my  pen. 

John's  own  constant  jocularity  on  the  subject  serves 
to  convince  me  that  he  at  least  feels  his  charge  but 
lightly.  Spending  a  night  lately  in  his  house,  and 
getting  up  rather  early,  I  met  him  in  the  staircase, 
when  he  told  me  he  would  show  me  a  sight.  He  then 
led  me  along  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an 
apartment  which  I  recognised  as  the  nursery,  from  the 
school-like  murmur  of  little  voices  which  proceeded 
from  it.  There,  upon  a  long  table,  was  ranged,  in  two 
rows,  a  scries  of  shoes  of  almost  all  sizes,  reminding  me 
very  much  of  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of  such  art  icles 
second-hand,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  humbler 
parts  of  our  city.  "  John,  what  a  bill  this  speaks 
of,"  said  I.  He  only  laughed,  and  then  led  me  to  a 
window  commanding  a  view  of  his  washing-green, 
where  I  saw  such  ropefuls  of  little  petticoats,  and  little 
stockings,  as  were  perfectly  bewildering.  I  held  up 
my  hands  in  astonishment:  John  only  laughed  once 
more.  We  took  a  short  walk,  and  returned  to  break- 
fast, when  my  ears  were  saluted  by  a  confused  noise 
proceeding  from  a  side-room.  "What  is  that?"  said 
I.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  only  the  meal  mob."  The  mys- 
tery and  the  phrase  were  explained  together,  when 
he  opened  a  door  and  showed  me  a  multitude  of  little 
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ones  proceeding  to  plant  themselves  at  a  table  on  which 
was  ranged  a  double  row  of  dishes  containing  the  por- 
ridge which  may  be  said  to  form  our  natiuaal  break- 
fast, while  at  each  end  stood  a  turc.  irfhl  of  milk, 
flanked  by  a  i>ile  of  spoons.  "Mob  truly,"  thought  I, 
as  the  creatures  pushed  about  for  their  places,  all  eager- 
ness to  fall  on ;  while  two  or  three  of  the  smallest,  over- 
set in  the  hurry,  set  up  a  squall,  quickly  stilled  by 
the  soothing  care  of  the  attendants,  by  whom  these 
minuter  fry  were  taken  upon  knee  to  be  fed.  Some 
ten  or  a  dozen  faces  were  now  turned  upon  me 
with  a  comic  expression,  as  if  to  inquire  what  I 
thought  of  the  scene  j  nor  could  I  help  observing  that 
the  very  same  burlesque  Interrogation  reigned  in  the 
blithe  visage  of  my  friend  and  host.  "  John,  have  you 
insured  upon  your  life  ?"  was  my  question  as  we  left 
the  room.  "  Oh,  all  right  there,  my  boy,"  said  he. 
No  more  passed.  The  humour  and  the  wisdom  in- 
volved in  these  few  words  were  alike  understood  be- 
tween us.  Our  own  breakfast,  at  which  Mrs  Balder- 
stone  presided,  all  smiles  and  white  dimity,  passed  as 
quietly  as  if  there  had  been  no  children  in  the  house,  a 
fait  which  I  could  not  help  remarking:  when  the  lady 
said,  "  Why,  it  would  be  grievous,  indeed,  if  a  large 
family  were  necessarily  to  insure  that  the  parents  were 
never  to  be  free  for  one  moment  from  its  turmoils. 
A  little  management,  where  the  means  at  all  exist,  should 
give  them  exemption  at  the  times  when  it  is  desirable, 
and  particularly  when  they  have  a  friend  living  with 
them."  **  Yes,"  said  John,  "  it  is  quite  a  point  of  pride 
with  us  that  no  one  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  say  that 
wc  arc  bores  with  our  children.  If  they  are  a  cumber, 
they  shnll  be  so  only  to  ourselves."  These  remarks  piqued 
me  into  asking  to  see  the  family  after  the  things  should 
be  removed;  which,  however,  was  no  sacrifice  on  my 
part,  as  I  am  fond  of  children  generally,  and  have  a  few 
friendships  among  John's  in  particular.  "  The  first 
battalion  might  be  enough,"  insinuated  my  friend,  by 
which  I  knew  he  meant  all  down  to  a  particular  point 
where  there  was  a  gap  of  full  two  years,  the  only  such 
interval  in  the  family.  "No,"  said  I,  "the  whole  regi- 
ment, since  wc  are  a't  it."  "  What,  all  my  pretty  ones  !" 
cried  he  with  Macduff's  start  j  "  did  you  say  all?"  "  I 
have  said."  quoth  I,  carrying  on  the  quotation.  "My 
dear,  shall  we  turn  on  the  children  just  now  ?  I  fear  it 
may  be  too  much  for  our  friend ;  but  the  blame  be  upon 
his  own  head." 

Orders  were  given,  and,  in  a  wonderfully  brief  space 
of  time,  in  trooped  the  whole  multitude,  all  as  clean  and 
smart  as  pontile,  and  all  looking  supremely  healthy 
and  cheerful ;  the  youngest  of  all  coming,  like  a  post- 
script, in  its  nurse's  arms,  a  minute  after  the  rest,  and 
looking  with  that  I-don't-know-what-it's-all-abouMsh- 
ness  peculiar  to  little  babies  in  the  midst  of  a  bustle. 
"  Well,  here  you  have  the  entire  */  ArWof  them,"  said  John 
— "  for  I  think  this  word  far  more  applicable  to  a  family 
like  ours  than  it  is  to  an  assembly  of  whales."  "  Happy, 
happy,  happy  pair!"  said  I;  "thrice  happy  and  more, 
by  which  I  suppose  it  may  be  implied  that  yon  have 
what  might  make  rather  more  than  three  couples  happv 
—mayn't  it?"  "To  be  candid,"  said  John,  "I  could 
have  wished  before  that  the  lot  had  l>een  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  three  or  any  larger  number,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  upon  one;  but  what  I  think  now  Is 
quite  a  different  question."  Here  I  had  him  again  for 
my  argument. 

It  was  amusing  now  to  see  how  the  multitude  grouped 
itself  out  into  separate  parts,  according  to  ages,  sexes, 
and  those  peculiar  ever-shifting  associations  ofprefer- 
enc3  which  exist  amongst  all  children  living  together. 
A  set  of  Ixiys  ranging  from  eight  to  thirteen  got  by 
themselves  to  a  window,  where  they  whispered,  looked 
shy,  and  finally,  w  hen  they  had  got  a  little  confidence, 
burst  into  a  great  laugh.  Two  or  three  misses  of  similar 
standing  ranged  themselves  modestly  beside  the  mater- 
nal stalk,  whence  alone,  it  appeared,  they  could  look  at 
mc  with  any  degree  of  composure.  But  the  drollest 
part  of  the  business  was  the  behaviour  of  a  lot  of  very 


young  female  rosebuds,  among  which  was  included,  its 
by  some  mistake,  one  very  tiny  boy — sing  hey  ho 
the  wind  and  the  rain.  The  foregone  conclusion,  as  to 
the  footing  on  which  tliese  creatures  stood  with  papa, 
was  quickly  shown  by  the  abandon  with  which  they 
literally  precipitated  themselves  upon  him  where  he  sat, 
the  first  in  hand  seizing  him  round  the  neck,  and  kiss- 
ing him  violently,  the  next  seizing  his  arms,  legs,  and 
every  other  available  part,  while  one  left-over  miss  and 
the  little  boy  could  only  crow  outside  tl»e  fluttering 
struggling  mass,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  inlet  to  my  good 
friend's  person  by  and  by.  The  whole  scene  reminded 
me  very  much  of  "  Philoprogenitiveness"  in  the  inimi- 
table George  Cruiksbanks's  Dlustrations  of  Phrenology, 
where  an  honest  Hibernian,  stretched  back  in  an  arm' 
chair,  is  barnacled  all  over  with  little  ones  in  a  similar 
manner.  Only  a  few  murmurs  of  affected  displeasure 
could  be  heard  from  John  for  some  time  5  but  at  length, 
by  dint  of  considerable  exertion,  he,  Gulliver-like,  eman- 
cipated an  arm,  by  the  geutle  use  of  which  he  in  time 
contrived  to  obtain  at  least  the  means  of  breathing 
freely,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Ye  preposterous  creatures, 
I  declare  I've  spoilt  ye  alll"  "So  all  the  proper  people 
would  say,  and  probably  do,"  said  Mrs  Balderstooe; 
adding,  "  but  I  never  can  think  that  spoiling  which 
gains  the  unlimited  affection  of  one's  own  children  5" 
and  I  could  see  a  rather  more  than  usuml  moistnew 
in  her  eye  as  she  spoke.  As  this  was  quite  a  senti- 
ment of  my  own,  I  expressed  my  hearty  wish  that  all 
young  people  could  say  they  were  spoilt  in  the  same 
way.  I  was  now  told,  what  I  could  have  easily  sur- 
mised, that  ull  the  children  of  this  family  were  regu- 
larly taken  in  charge  by  ]>apa  at  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  and  made  his  playmates  till  they  were  eight  or  nine, 
his  whole  conduct  towards  them  during  this  period 
being  so  unreservedly  on  the  level  of  their  own  sportive 
inclinations,  that  he  became  the  greatest  possible  favou- 
rite with  them.  It  was  his  system,  as  Dr  O'Toole  would 
have  said.  "  Once  let  me  persuade  my  children  to  love 
me,"  he  privately  remarked  to  myself,  speaking  for 
once  in  downright  earnest,  **  and  I'll  defy  them  to  be 
disobedient  or  vexatious.  And  to  make  them  love  me, 
what  but  constant  kindness  from  me  to  them  can  be 
necessary  ?  I>epend  upon  it,  sir,  when  parents  are  not 
objects  of  affection  to  their  children,  it  is  their  own 
blame  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  relation  to  dispose  the 
younger  party  to  affection,  and,  if  the  means  are  taken 
at  all,  the  result  is  certain."  Alas !  how  much  unhap- 
piness  arises  from  acting  contrary  to  this  simple  philo- 
sophy I 

As  it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  children  were  therefore 
to  stay  at  home,  John  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  them 
sing  some  of  their  lost-acquired  songs.  Accordingly, 
Mrs  Baldcrstone,  in  her  usual  complying  way,  seated 
herself  at  a  piccolo  piano-forte  which  they  keep  in  the 
dining-room,  and  accompanied  a  group  of  sweet  cho- 
risters in  several  simple  ditties,  which,  as  they  seem 
particularly  well  adapted  for  children,  I  take  leave  to 
recommend  to  family  notice*  All,  even  to  the  youngest, 
were  correct  in  tune;  and  though  now  and  then  a  very 
little  miss  would  contrive  to  wander  half  a  bar  astray 
in  time,  the  general  effect  was  delightful.  "  Quite  an 
independent  concert  power  you  will  have  in  your  family- 
circle  by  and  by,  John,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  for  a  time  it  may 
Ik-  so,"  answered  he ;  "  but  when  the  basses  begin  to 
go  off  to  professions  or  colonics,  X  fear  the  tenors  and 
trebles  will  sing  rather  small.  However,  don't  let  us 
anticipate  evil."  Dancing  succeeded,  partly  elegant, 
partly  grotesque;  and  such  a  blithesome  floor  I  have 
rarely  seen.  But  why  protract  a  description  which 
must  have  already  convinced  the  reader  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  an  enormous  family  is  no  evil.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I  left  my  worthy  cousin  that  morning 
with  much  more  serious  thoughts  of  Laura  than  I  had 
entertained  any  time  for  the  previous  six  months,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  love  and  a  flat  (the 
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Edinburgh  equivalent  for  a  cottage)  might  do  very 
well  to  begin  with,  always  trusting  that  Providence 
would  promote  us  in  good  time  to  a  front  door.  How 
long  this  set  of  ideas  is  to  hold  sway  over  me,  I  could 
not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  distinctly ;  but  I  feel  them 
to  be  pretty  firm  for  the  present,  and  intend  to  ask 
the  young  lady  to  the  exhibition  to-morrow,  which,  as 
John  would  say,  looks  violently  symptomatic.  Wc 
shall  see. 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID-A  REMEDY  FOR 
BLINDNESS. 

Is  the  summer  of  last  year,  while  residing  for  a  month 
in  London,  no  subject  of  interest  which  the  metropolis 
presents  engaged  so  largo  a  share  of  my  attention  as 
one  which  now,  after  considerable  deliberation,  I  projKwe 
explaining  to  the  reader  of  these  pages,  on  the  score  of 
public  duty.  I  allude  to  a  series  of  personal  examina- 
tions which  I  made  respecting  the  validity  of  certain 
alleged  cures  and  meliorations  of  blindness,  performed 
by  Dr  Turnbull  of  Knsscl  Square,  chiefly  by  means  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  proper  to  say  why  an  unpro- 
fessional person  should  have  considered  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  devote  time  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of 
this  nature. 

The  fi«t  time  I  hoard  anything  of  Dr  Turnbull's 
operations  on  the  eye,  was  through  an  article  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  June  12,  1642,  from  which,  on 
the  credit  of  that  print,  and  simply  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  what  appeared  a  piece  of  curious  scientific 
information  to  the  public,  an  extract  was  made  into 
the  present  Journal  (No.  546).  There,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  matter  might  have  rested,  but  for  what 
seemed  an  unreasonable  attack  from  a  contemporary, 
calling  in  question  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the 
Journal,  and  protesting  against  the  injury  they  were 
likely  to  accomplish.  Having  sinned  iu  ignorance,  if 
they  had  sinned  at  all,  the  editors  of  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal  resolved  to  embrace  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  of  investigating,  personally,  what  was  evi- 
dently a  two-sided  subject,  and  of  forming  their  own 
opinion.  No  doubt  this  was  a  hazardous  resolution, 
for,  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  ocular  surgery, 
they  might  possibly  be  misled  by  appearances,  and  give 
credence  to  what  was  in  reality  a  fallacy.  Nevertheless, 
with  a  determination  to  exercise  caution  in  a  matter  so 
intricate,  to  sift  the  evidence  presented,  and  to  judge 
only  from  facts,  they  hoped  to  satisfy  themselves  whether 
the  allegations  against  them  rested  on  a  basis  of  truth 
or  prejudice.  This  opportunity  happily  occurred,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  summer  of  the  past  year,  when  one 
of  the  editors,  the  present  writer,  was  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  metropolis. 

To  descend  to  the  first  person — One  of  the  earliest  of 
my  movements  after  arriving  in  town  was  to  wait  upon 
Dr  Turnbull  and  explain  the  object  of  my  visit  This  was 
no  sooner  announced,  than  that  gentleman  professed  his 
willingness  to  give  me  every  information  respecting  his 
practice  in  cases  of  blindness,  to  explain  all  that  seemed 
puzzling  or  difficult,  and  to  submit  his  patients  freely 
to  every  sort  of  examination  which  I  chose  to  institute. 
*  What  time,"  said  L  "  do  your  gratis  patients  attend  ?" 
-Thrice  a- week,  at  nine  in  the  morning."  "Then  I 
shall  be  in  attendance  at  that  time  during  my  stay  in 
London."  I  did  so,  and  every  alternate  morning  found 
me  on  my  way  up  Tottenham  Court  Road,  towards 
Bussel  Square,  where  the  subjects  of  my  inquiry  were 
congregated. 

The  cases  chiefly  brought  under  my  notice  were  those 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  poor  people,  in  different  states  of 


blindness,  and  whose  condition  I  could  progressively  [ 
observe.  Some  of  the  cases  were  among  those  which 
had  been  already  made  known  in  the  Literary  Gazette; 
others  were  more  recent  In  either  instance,  the  parties  1 
showed  no  reluctance  to  tell  mo  the  story  of  their  ma- 
ladies, and  submitted  with  patience  to  my  repeated 
examinations  and  cross-questionings.  One  by  one  they 
were  brought  from  an  adjoining  room  into  the  surgery, 
and  operated  upon  in  my  presence.  I  sludl  here  de- 
scribe, as  clearly  as  possible,  the  principle  on  which  the 
doctor  professes  to  act  Some  years  ago,  according  to 
his  own  account  having  remarked  that  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons who  had  destroyed  themselves  by  hydrocyanic  or 
prussic  acid  remained  clear  and  dilated,  he  considered  that 
the  acid  exerted  a  specific  action  upon  the  eye,  which 
might  bo  made  available  as  a  medical  agent  for  reliev- 
ing many  of  the  diseases  to  which  that  organ  is  subject 
After  a  few  cautious  experiments,  he  became  assured 
of  the  truth  of  his  conjectures,  and  began  to  apply  the 
vapour  of  this  powerful  acid  to  the  eyes  of  persons 
afflicted  with  blindness,  and  with  surprising  effect  As 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  his  explanations,  the  vapour 
acts  both  as  a  stimulant  and  sedative.  By  exciting 
the  small  blood-vessels  to  a  great  degree,  the  languid 
circulation  is  roused  into  activity ;  and  nature,  no  longer 
shackled  by  the  morbid  affection,  hastens  to  restore  the 
organ  to  its  normal  condition,  and  tight  is  the  conse- 
quence. Subsequent  experiments  showed  to  Dr  Turn- 
bull  that  the  practice  might  be  advantageously  varied, 
to  suit  different  cases,  were  he  to  employ  other  agents, 
as  the  vapour  of  chloracyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  chyazic 
acid,  and  chlorurct  of  iodine.  Each  of  these,  therefore, 
he  now  uses  iu  a  small  phial  with  a  glass  stopper,  and 
with  a  mouth  shaped  to  cover  the  hollow  of  the  eye. 
In  the  bottle  containing  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  consequences  from  acciden- 
tally spilling  the  liquid,  he  puts  some  pieces  of  asbestos 
to  act  as  a  sponge ;  the  use  of  it  is  hence  quite  safe, 
care  only  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  smell  , 
it  The  same  thing  is  done  with  respect  to  the  chlora- 
ej  anic  ncid. 

Having  received  these  preliminary  explanations,  it 
became  important  for  me  to  understand  uj>on  what  kinds 
of  blindness  the  vapour  of  these  acids  might  be  most 
advantageously  directed.  The  cases  submitted  to  my 
inspection  were  various  in  their  nature— opacity  of  the 
cornea,  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  staphyloma,  or  projecting 
sloughed  eye,  amaurosis,  cataract  *-nd  some  others. 
On  some  of  these  the  operations  with  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  other  vatwurs  were,  from  what  I  could  ob- 
serve, more  efficacious  than  others.  The  first  case  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  which  I  shall  mention  was 
that  of  Diana  Primrose,  A  number  of  years  ago, 
as  this  woman  told  me,  her  eyes  became  afflicted  with 
ophthalmia ;  they  were  swollen,  inflamed,  and  so  blind, 
that  she  could  ouly  distinguish  light,  and  Bhe  required 
to  be  led  by  a  guide ;  to  aggravate  her  complaint,  the 
eyelashes  would  grow  no  other  way  but  inwards.  The 
pains  in  her  head  were  very  severe.  She  attended  ! 
several  hospitals  aud  institutions  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing relief,  but  without  the  least  benefit  On  one  occa-  ! 
sion,  a  surgeon  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  lid 
of  the  left  eye,  and  many  of  her  eyelashes  were  from 
time  to  time  pulled  out  Prom  less  to  more,  the  poor 
creature  became  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  all  who  saw 
her ;  and  her  existence  was  a  burden  which  she  would 
willingly  have  resigned.  At  length  she  visited  Dr 
Turnbull,  who,  by  applying  his  usual  medical  agents, 
suppressed  the  virulence  of  the  complaint ;  the  hitherto 
refractory  eyelashes  began  to  grow  as  nature  designed 
them,  outwards ;  and  now  there  seemed  little  the  matter 
with  her,  except  a  redness  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  dimness 
in  the  organ*  of  vision.    She  said  she  could  now  seo 
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pretty  veil;  she  could  read  large  print,  walk  about 
without  a  guide,  the  pains  in  her  head  were  gone,  and 
the  wai  able  to  support  herself  by  her  industry ;  in 
proof  of  this,  she  brought  forward  a  basket  of  coloured 
worsted  articles,  by  the  knitting  of  which  she  earns  a 
livelihood.  She  expressed  a  lively  gratitude  for  her 
restoration  to  sight,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
advancing  towards  a  perfect  recovery. 

Of  the  cases  of  staphyloma,  or  projecting  eye,  with 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  none  interested  me  more  than 
that  of  a  little  girl,  by  name  Gcorgina  Larkins.  This 
sweet-tempered  child  became  blind  when  she  was  six 
days  old,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  inflammation. 
Referring  to  the  professional  history  of  her  case,  already 
before  the  public,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  here  to  mention, 
that  all  the  ordinary  means  for  restoring  sight  proved, 
in  her  case,  unavailing;  and  that,  in  April  1840,  she 
was  brought  to  Dr  Turnbull,  a  ghastly  object — the  left 
eye  projecting  to  twice  the  natural  dimensions,  and  of 
a  general  blue  colour,  with  a  white  body  resembling  a 
mother-of-pearl  button  in  the  centre ;  while  the  right 
eye  was  white,  without  any  appearance  of  iris  or  pupil. 
The  case  was  as  hopeless  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
yet  to  it  the  doctor  set  with  his  applications,  begin- 
ning by  putting  a  drop  of  castor  oil  into  each  eye,  and 
occasionally  substituting  for  the  castor  oil  the  oil  of 
almonds.  By  this  treatment,  in  two  months  he  dimi- 
nished the  size  of  both  eyes,  and  so  much  decreased 
the  opacity  of  the  right  eye,  that  the  pupil  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  child  began  to  see,  and  to  be  able  to 
walk  alone.  After  an  interval  in  attendance,  caused  by 
the  doctor's  absence  from  town,  during  which  nothing 
was  done  for  her,  she  returned  in  1842,  when  the  vapour 
of  tho  hydrocyanic  acid  was  regularly  applied  to  both 
ej'ea.  This  mode  of  treatment  still  further  reduced  the 
size  of  the  left  eye,  bringing  it  within  the  compass  of  the 
eyelids,  and  finally  diminished  the  right  eye  to  a  proper 
size,  besides  greatly  strengthening  its  power  of  vision. 
She  had  attended  a  school  for  the  blind,  where  she 
learned  to  read  raised  letters  by  touch  ;  but  now  that 
she  is  able  to  sec,  she  reads  equally  well  by  the  eye 
as  the  fingers.  I  tried  her  both  ways,  and  think  the 
eye  had  the  best  of  it ;  she  read  passages  in  a  volume 
which  I  took  from  my  pocket  with  facility  and  pro- 

1)ricty.  While  the  right  eye  had  thus  far  advanced, 
eaving  comparatively  little  to  be  done  to  it,  the  left 
eye  was  gradually  losing  its  whitish  opacity;  the  blue 
pupil  was  shining  out ;  and,  supposing  the  cure  to  go 
no  farther,  the  orb  was  becoming  less  offensive  in  its 

a  face  otherwise  far  from  unpleasing.  WhenI  last  saw 
this  child,  her  health  was  greatly  better  than  it  had 
been  in  her  days  of  total  and  hopeless  blindness. 

The  removal  of  sloughs  or  opacities  of  the  cornea 
was  shown  in  various  other  cases;  a  person  who  had 
been  blind  in  the  right  eye  for  twenty  years,  said  he 
now  could  see  with  it.  Many  entered  and  left  the  room 
by  their  own  unaided  sight,  who  told  me  they  could  not 
formerly  walk  without  a  guide.  At  one  time  there  used 
to  be  nearly  as  many  "  leaders  "  in  attendance  as  blind 
people ;  now,  few  of  these  arc  required.  As  soon  as 
one  gets  a  glimmering  of  sight,  he  begins  to  act  as  a 
guide  to  others,  and  thus  "  the  blind  leading  the  blind" 
is  no  longer  a  mere  figure  in  rhetoric. 

That  opacities  in  the  external  coating  of  the  eye 
should  be  removable  by  a  pungent  and  active  vapour, 
is  much  less  surprising  than  that  such  applications 
should  at  all  affect  cases  of  cataract,  which  resembles 
a  pearly  matter  within  the  eye,  and  therefore  removed 
considerably  from  the  proximate  action  of  the  vapour 
from  the  acid.  Several  cases  of  this  form  of  blindness 
were  brought  under  my  notice,  as  having  been  partially 
meliorated  by  the  process ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
the  doctor  was  leas  successful  in  this  department  than 
in  others.  The  cure,  if  it  be  possible,  is  evidently 
tedious;  but  as  cataract  is  removable-  by  couching,  a 
of  success  with  the  external  applications  is  per- 
to  be  regretted. 


Some  cases  of  amaurosis  interested  roe  not  a  little. 
Amaurosis,  it  is  proper  to  explain,  is  that  form  of  blind- 
ness in  which  the  eyes  appear  sound  to  an  observer, 
but  are  really  incapable  of  vision.  The  defect  arises 
from  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  branches  of  tho 
fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  or  sometimes  from  disease  of  the 
brain  itself.  Tho  restoration  of  sight  in  such  cases, 
particularly  if  of  a  confirmed  nature,  has  hitherto  been 
considered  hopeless  by  the  profession.  Dr  Turn  bull 
entertains  a  very  different  opinion.  He  believes  the 
complaint  to  be  removable  by  stimulating  the  nerves 
and  the  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye. 
Tins  he  does  in  two  ways;  first,  by  applying  the  vapour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  in  the 
manner  already  described ;  and  second,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  essential  oils,  diluted  in  alcohol,  to  the  forehead ; 
warmth,  increased  circulation,  absorption,  and  action, 
are  the  consequence.  By  treatment  of  this  kind,  I 
found  several  patients  so  far  recovered  from  their 
amaurosis,  as  to  be  able  to  read  by  sight  any  book  put 
before  them. 

Sophia  Brown,  a  milliner,  told  me  she  had  been  quite 
blind  with  amaurosis,  and  had  been  dismissed  as  past 
remedy  by  all  the  medical  men  to  whom  she  applied. 
But  by  her  attendance  on  Dr  Turn  bull  for  seven  months, 
her  sight  is  gradually  coming  back ;  she  can  now  see 
objects,  though  not  distinctly,  and  can  walk  without  a 
guide.  I  left  her  with  sight  improving  and  general 
health  greatly  better.  Sophia  Townsend,  who  had  been 
blind  with  amaurosis  in  the  left  eye,  for  which  nothing 
could  be  done  of  the  least  value  by  the  medical  men  in 
whose  hands  she  had  been,  could  now,  after  three 
months'  applications,  see  so  well  with  that  eye,  as  to 
be  able  to  read  with  it  To  satisfy  myself  still  further 
as  to  the  possibility  of  assuaging  amaurosis  by  the  ex- 
ternal stimulants,  I  sent  for  a  person  named  John 
Plunket,  formerly  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  so  blind  with  amaurosis,  as  to  be  led 
about  by  his  children.  This  man  told  me  that  his  left 
eye  had  been  destroyed  by  operations,  and  therefore  Dr 
Turnbull  addressed  himself  only  to  the  right  By  re- 
peated applications  of  essential  oils  to  the  forehead, 
his  sight  in  this  undestroyed  eye  gradually  recovered. 
This  recovery  took  place  four  years  ago,  and  his  sight 
was  still  improving  by  weekly  applications.  He  read  a 
book  which  I  produced,  and  is  desirous  of  employment 
as  a  clerk.  This  was  a  very  satisfactory  case  of  recovery 
from  amaurosis,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  another, 
that  of  Eleanor  M'Cartney,  a  poor  Irishwoman  in  St 
Giles'  workhouse,  Holborn.  Guided  by  Mrs  Bailey,  the 
respectable  matron  of  this  institution,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  couch  of  this  bed-rid  pauper,  whose  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance,  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  bespoke  a 
declension  from  better  days.  Eleanor  told  her  case  in 
few  words.  About  the  year  1829  she  became  quite 
blind  in  the  right  eye,  and  deaf  in  the  right  ear,  from 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  in  which  state  she  remained  till 
1835,  when  Dr  Turnbull,  by  his  applications,  restored 
her  sight  and  hearing  in  a  week,  and  she  had  retained 
both  ever  since.  Mrs  Bailey  corroborated  all  the  poor 
woman  said.  At  my  request  she  read  a  few  passages 
with  the  formerly  blind  eye  from  a  devotional  work 
lying  by  her  bed-side.    This  quite  satisfied  me. 

In  one  of  my  latest  visits  to  Dr  Turnbull's,  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  case  of  conical  eye,  a  form  of  dis- 
ease which  I  understand  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  incurable  as  amaurosis.  In  this  disordtr  the  eye 
projects  to  an  obtuse  point  with  a  brilliant  speck 
in  front,  as  if  a  small  piece  of  crystal  were  laid  upon 
the  cornea.  By  the  action  of  the  vapour,  the  speck 
in  this  case  was  disappearing,  and  the  sight  coming 
back. 

Sometimes  I  was  permitted  to  see  patients  moving  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  life ;  but  their  cases  were  usually 
of  a  more  simple  and  less  painful  nature  than  the  others. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  class  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  complained  of  having  ever  present  in 
one  of  his  eyes  a  small  speck,  which  marred  the  field 
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of  vision.  He  mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  no 
actual  speck  in  the  organ,  that  it  was  a  mere  spectrum, 
which,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  had  been  impressed  on 
the  retina  after  he  had  on  one  occasion  been  looking 
intently  through  a  telescope,  in  which  a  speck  happened 
to  be  on  one  of  the  lenses.  The  mention  of  this  re- 
markable apparition  recalled  to  Dr  Turnbull's  memory 
some  analogous  cases  which  he  recounted.  "  I  remem- 
ber," said  he,  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun  a  few  years  ago,  that  serernl  people  with  weak 
and  over-susceptible  eyes,  even  although  sheltered  by 
:  smoked  glass,  received  impressions  which  remained  for 
a  length  of  time.  One  gentleman  called  on  me  to  say, 
that  he  could  not,  night  or  day,  get  the  eclipse  out  of 
his  eye.  Wherever  he  looked,  there  the  bright  ring  of 
the  sun,  with  the  darkened  moon  in  the  centre,  was 
present.  I  could  not,  unfortunately,  relieve  him  from 
his  apparitionary  tormentor,  for  I  had  not  then  disco- 
vered the  mode  of  treatment  I  now  pursue."  This 
curious  case  of  abiding  spectrum  was  paralleled  by  an- 

I  other  which  was  mentioned,  that  of  a  gentleman  who, 

|  from  having  one  day  looked  fixedly  at  a  print  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  received  the  impression 
of  it  on  the  retina,  where,  to  his  annoyance,  it  remained 
ever  present  to  his  sense  of  vision.  After  a  little  con- 
versation on  the  cause  of  such  singularities,  the  gentle- 
man who  was  a  fleeted  with  the  small  speck  was  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  applications ;  but  having  left  town 
before  any  decided  melioration  was  effected,  I  am  unable 
to  say  what  was  the  result 

Here  my  personal  observations  may  be  considered  as 
having  drawn  to  a  close,  leaving  the  conviction  on  my 
mind,  that  the  account  given  of  Dr  Turnbull's  operations 
on  the  eye  was  substantially  correct,  and  that  by  means 

I  of  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid,  and  other  stimulants,  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  I  have  described,  sight  will  in  many 
cases  be  restored,  when,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  all  the 
ordinary  forms  of  counter-irritation  and  stimulus  fail. 
I  can  at  least  say,  that  in  every  instance  I  judged  for 
myself,  and  entirely  with  a  reference  to  the  elucidation 
of  truth.   I  took  the  histories  of  the  patients  from  their 

!  own  mouths,  and  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had 
any  intention  to  deceive,  or  were  themselves  deceived 
j  |  by  imaginary  feelings.  I  could  not,  indeed,  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  the  idea  that  they  were  nnything  but 
what  they  plainly  appeared  ;  persons  for  the  most  part 
in  humble  circumstances,  eager  to  be  relieved  from  a 
great  bodily  affliction,  and  thankful  for  the  relief  they 
had  already  experienced. 

Having  thus  received  what  I  believed  to  be  the  most 
credible  testimony  respecting  the  efficacy,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  Dr  Turnbull's  applica- 
tions to  the  eye,  I  felt  satisfied  that,  in  copying  the  ac- 
count from  the  Literary  Gazette,  these  pages  had  not 
been  stained  by  giving  currency  to  anything  like  im- 
posture ;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  extraordinary  un- 
willingness of  the  medical  world  to  believe  a  single 
word  respecting  the  powers  of  prussic  acid  to  meliorate 
blindness,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  mak- 
ing any  fresh  statement  on  the  subject.  On  my  arrival 
in  Edinburgh,  therefore,  after  a  journey  on  the  conti- 
nent in  the  interval,  I  submitted  my  experiences  to  a 
medical  friend,  Alexander  Miller,  Esq.,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
gratify  me  by  giving  Dr  Turnbull's  form  of  application 
a  fair  trial.  Having  kindly  consented  to  my  wish,  this 
gentleman  first  tried  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  in  a 
bottle  prepared  by  Dr  Turnbull  for  the  purpose,  upon 
one  of  his  patients,  a  boy,  who  was  affected  with  opacity 
of  the  cornea  in  one  of  his  eyes.  Greatly  to  his  delight, 
and  mine  also,  and  much  more  so  to  the  parents  of  the 
child,  the  boy,  after  being  blind,  was  restored  to  sight 
after  a  few  applications.  The  following  is  Mr  Miller's 
account  of  the  case  :— 

32  Blxclkuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  nth  Xo*.  IMS, 

My  Dear  Sir— Having,  at  your  desire,  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  vapour  of 


hydrocyanic  acid  in  certain  affections  of  the  eye,  I  beg 
to  furnish  you  with  the  results  I  have  observed  during 
the  short  time  I  have  been  engaged  with  this  important: 
investigation.  The  first  case  in  which  I  employed  the 
vapour  is  the  only  one  that  I  will  detail  at  any  "length, 
as  it  is  much  further  advanced  towards  recovery  than 
any  of  the  others ;  in  fact,  the  cure  may  be  said  to  be  all 
but  completed.  It  was  a  case  of  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
A  boy,  J.  C,  set.  7,  of  a  strumous  habit,  and  of  a  stru- 
mous family,  in  the  summer  of  1842  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  small- pox,  before  recovering  from  which 
he  was  seized  with  measles.  During  these  attacks 
both  eyes  were  affected  with  inflammation,  which  con- 
tinued more  or  less  severe  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  employment  of  remedies, 
the  right  eye  suffering  more  than  the  left :  when  the  in- 
flammation at  last  yielded,  it  was  found  that  no  disor- 
ganisation of  the  left  eye  had  taken  place,  but  that  the 
right  one  had  suffered  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  | 
the  cornea  was  found  opaque  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  its 
whole  extent,  the  greatest  opacity  occupying  the  centre, 
and  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  circumference ; 
the  only  part  not  affected  was  the  margin,  where  it  joins 
the  sclerotic.  The  effect  of  this  opacity  of  the  cornea 
was  to  impede  vision  completely,  so  that  the  boy  could 
not,  with  the  affected  eye,  distinguish  one  object  from 
another;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  discern  light  from 
darkness.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  for  months 
previous  to  the  1st  October  last,  when  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapour  was  first  applied.  This  I  ascertained  from 
personal  observation  before  using  the  vapour.  The  hydro- 
c)ranic  acid  was  applied  according  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Turnbull  of  London,  and  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  procured  by  you  from  him.  The  immediate 
effect  was  an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea;  these  instantly  becomingcovered 
with  numerous  small  vessels,  the  eyelids  also  partici- 
pating in  the  redness,  their  colour  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  surrounding  paleness  of  the  face.  The  boy  de- 
clared he  felt  no  pain,  only  an  agreeable  sensation  of 
heat  was  produced.  The  application  of  the  vapour  has 
been  repeated  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  as  it 
was  found  convenient,  so  that  in  all  it  has  been  ap- 
plied about  twenty  different  times.  The  change  upon 
the  cornea  has  been  not  only  remarkable,  but  most  satis- 
factory ;  the  opacity  perceptibly  diminishing  after  every  ' 
application,  until  there  now  only  remains  the  slightest 
haziness,  which  I  am  confident  will  also  disappear  after 
a  few  more  applications.  There  has  likewise  been  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  vision.  From  being 
unable  to  distinguish  the  largest  objects,  he  now  can 
discern  the  smallest 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  employed  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapour  in  upwards  of  twelve  other  cases  of  various 
affections  of  the  eye,  but  in  none  for  such  a  long  period. 
They  have  all  come  under  my  care  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  of  \ 
much  longer  standing  than  the  one  detailed,  and  must 
necessarily  require  longer  time  before  the  beneficial 
effects  are  produced,  many  of  these  being  cases  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years'  standing.  Still,  from  the  im- 
provement observed  in  several  of  these,  where  the  affec- 
tion is  opacity  of  the  cornea,  I  feel  confident  in  assuring 
you  that  I  look  upon  the  vapour  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  all  such  affections.  With 
regard  to  its  effects  in  other  diseases,  such  as  amaurosis, 
cataract  &c.,  I  cannot  as  yet  speak  from  my  own  ob- 
servation and  experience.  As  I  have  some  cases  of  these 
affections  under  treatment  I  shall  be  happy  to  com- 
municate the  results  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  given  the 
remedy  a  fair  trial.  One  important  fact  which  I  have 
been  able  to  establish  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  attending  the  application  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
— providing  due  caution  is  observed  in  doing  so — even 
in  cases  of  the  most  delicate  and  feeble  constitution ;  for 
a  more  unhealthy  subject  could  not  be  found  than  the 
boy  whose  case  I  have  described. — I  am  yours  truly, 

Alkx.  Mxlxkb. 
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After  receiving  such  assurances,  any  hesitation  to 
publish  the  result  of  my  inquiries  seemed  to  me  unjus- 
tifiable and  pusillanimous.  1  now,  therefore,  submit  the 
foregoing  statements,  with  a  confidence  in  their  accu- 
racy, and  shall  feel  gratified  if  they  in  any  way  prove  the 
means  of  inducing  medical  men  to  examine,  apart  from 
all  private  or  personal  considerations,  into  the  merits  of 
the  discoveries  and  applications  in  question. 

W.  C. 


■  THE  GIFT,"  AN  AMERICAN  ANNUAL. 

Annuals,  as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  have 
had  their  day  in  England.  The  idea  of  presenting  an 
elegant  packet  of  literature,  as  a  New  Year's  gift,  was 
good;  but,  like  most  good  ideas,  was  spoiled,  partly 
from  the  general  trashiness  of  the  literature,  and 
partly  from  being  completely  overdone.  A  few  of  the 
earliest  annuals  still  exist  — have  become  perennials 
— while  the  greater  number  have  languished  and  ex- 
pired. We  believe  not  more  than  one,  out  of  man}' 
"  guinea  annuals,"  now  keeps  the  field,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  efforts  to  maintain  the  more  expensive 
class  in  existence  by  dint  of  satin,  gilding,  and  every 
other  attraction— literary  merit  alone  excepted.  Nearly 
vanished  from  among  us,  this  imposing  order  of  books 
has  apparently  settled,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  several  are  issued  at 

i  the  approach  of  every  winter.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, find  it  equally  difficult  to  inspire  their  annuals 

1  with  anything  like  vigour.  The  gilding,  the  binding, 
and  the*  pictorial  embellishments  are  unexceptionable, 
indeed  highly  tasteful ;  but  the  literature,  for  the  must 
part,  is  as  poor  and  lackadaisical  as  that  of  their  British 
prototypes. 

The  best  conducted,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  Ame- 
rican annuals,  is  "  The  Gift,"  a  handsome  octavo,  in 
cream -coloured  and  finely  gilt  leather,  published  by 
Carey  and  Hart  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  production 
for  1844.  among  not  a  little  that  is  wire-drawn  and 
weak,  there  are  a  few  prose  sketches  more  than  usually 
smart  for  an  annual,  because  they  are  evidently  derived 
from  observations  of  real  character  and  circumstances 
instead  of  imagination  or  romance.  Among  these  pieces 
may  be  instanced  one  from  the  pen  of  the  clever  au- 
thoress of  "A  New  Home,"  and  some  other  tales  illus- 
trative of  the  raw  and  odd  state  of  society  in  the  Far 
West.  As  perhaps  not  six  of  our  sixty  thousand  readers 
arc  likely  ever  to  see  the  volume  in  question,  we  offer 
this  piece  in  a  slightly  curtailed  form,  and  which  may 
be  entitled— 

TT  ANTED,  A  SERVANT  ! 

"Can't  you  let  our  folks  have  some  eggs?"  said 
Daniel  Webster  Larking,  opening  the  door,  and  putting 
in  a  little  straw-coloured  head  and  a  pair  of  very  mild 
blue  eyes  just  far  enough  to  reconnoitre;  " can't  you  let 
our  folks  have  some  eggs  ?  Our  old  lien  don't  lay  no- 
thing but  chickens  now,  and  mother  can't  cat  pork,  and 
she  a'n't  had  no  breakfast,  and  the  baby  a'n't  drest,  nor 
nothin'l " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Webster?  Where's  your  girl  ?  " 

"  Oh !  we  ha'n't  no  girl  but  father ;  and  he's  had  to 
go  'way  to-day  to  a  raisin',  and  mother  wants  to  know 
if  you  can't  tell  her  where  to  get  a  girl?" 

Poor  Mrs  Larkins  1  Her  husband  makes  but  an  in- 
different "  girl,"  being  a  remarkably  public-spirited 
person.  The  good  lady  is  in  very  delicate  health,  and 
having  an  incredible  number  of  little  blue  ej'es  con- 
stantly making  fresh  demands  upon  her  time  and 
strength  she  usually  keeps  a  girl  when  she  can  get 
one.  When  she  cannot,  which  is  unfortunately  the 
larger  j>art  of  the  time,  her  husband  dresses  the  chil- 
dren, mixes  stir-cakes  for  the  eldest  blue  eyes  to  bako 
on  a  griddle,  which  is  never  at  rest,  milks  the  cow.  feeds 
the  pigs,  and  then  goes  to  lib*  "business,"  which  wo 
have  supposed  to  consist  principally  in  helping  at 
raisings,  wood-bees,  husking*,  and  such-like  important  I 


affairs;  and  "girl"  hunting,  the  most  important,  and 
arduous,  and  profitless  of  all. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr  Larkins  is  a  tolerable 
carpenter,  and  that  he  buys  as  many  comforts  for  his 
family  as  most  of  his  neighbours.  The  main  difficulty 
seems  to  be,  that  "help"  is  not  often  purchasable.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  our  damsels  who  will  consent 
to  enter  anybody's  doors  for  pay,  makes  the  chase  after 
them  quite  interesting  from  its  uncertainty ;  and  the 
damsels  themselves,  subject  to  a  well-known  foible  of 
their  sex,  become  very  coy  from  being  ove.r-cou.rtcd. 
Such  racing  and  chasing,  and  begging  and  praying,  to 
get  a  girl  for  a  month !  They  are  often  got  for  life  with 
half  the  trouble.   But  to  return. 

Having  an  esteem  for  Mrs  Larkins,  and  a  sincere 
pity  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  "  no  girl  but  father,"  I 
set  out  at  once  to  try  if  female  tact  and  perseverance 
might  not  prove  effectual  in  ferreting  out  a  "help," 
though  mere  industry  had  not  succeeded.  For  this 
purpose  I  made  a  list  in  my  mind  of  those  neighbours, 
in  the  first  place,  whose  daughters  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  be  girls  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  few  who  were 
enabled  by  good  luck,  good  management,  and  good  pay, 
to  keep  them.  If  I  failed  in  my  attempts  upon  one 
class,  I  hoped  for  some  new  lights  from  the  other. 
When  the  object  is  of  such  importance,  it  is  well  to 
string  one's  bow  double. 

In  the  first  category  stood  Mrs  Lowndes,  whose  for- 
lorn log-house  had  never  known  door  nor  window ;  a 
blanket  supplying  the  place  of  the  one,  and  the  other 
being  represented  by  a  crevice  between  the  logs.  Lift- 
ing the  sooty  curtain  with  some  timidity,  I  found  the 
dame  with  a  sort  of  reel  before  her,  tryiug  to  wind  some 
dirty  tangled  yarn,  and  ever  and  anon  kicking  at  a 
basket  which  hung  suspended  from  the  beam  overhead 
by  means  of  a  strip  of  hickory  bark.  This  basket  con- 
tained a  nest  of  rags,  and  an  indescribable  baby  ;  and  in 
the  ashes  on  the  rough  hearth  played  several  dingy 
objects,  which,  I  suppose,  had  once  been  babies. 

"  Is  your  daughter  at  home  now,  Airs  Lowndes  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  M'nindy's  to  hum,  but  she's  out  now. 
Did  you  want  her  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  if  she  could  go  to  Mrs  Larkins,  who 
is  very  unwell,  and  sadly  in  want  of  help." 

"Miss  Larkins!  why,  do  tell?  I  want  to  know.  Is 
she  sick  again  ? — and  is  her  gal  gone?  Why,  I  wunt  to 
know.  I  thought  she  had  Lo-i-sy  Faddon.  Is  Lo-i-sy 
gone?" 

"I  suppose  so.  You  will  let  Miranda  go  to  Mrs 
Larkins,  will  you?" 

"  Well,  I  donnow  but  I  would  let  her  go  for  a  spell, 
just  to  'commodate  'cm.  M'randy  may  go  if  she's  a 
mind  ter.  She  needn't  live  out  unless  6he  chooses. 
She's  got  a  comfortable  home,  and  no  thanks  to  nobody. 
What  wages  do  thev  give?"  "  A  dollar  a  week."  "  Eat 
at  the  table?"  "  Oh,  certainly."  "Have  Sundays?" 
"  Why,  no ;  I  believe  not  the  whole  of  Sunday ;  the 
children,  you  know  " 

"Oh  hoi"  interrupted  Mrs  Lowndes  with  a  most 
disdainful  toss  of  the  head,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  the  cradle ;  "  if  that's  how  it  is, 
M'randy  don't  stir  a  Btep.  She  don't  live  nowhere  if 
she  can  t  come  home  Saturday  night  and  stay  till  Mon- 
day morning." 

I  took  my  leave  without  farther  parley,  having  often 
found  this  point  the  sine  qua  rum  in  such  negotia- 
tions. My  next  effort  was  at  a  pretty-looking  cottage, 
whose  overhanging  roof  and  neat  outer  arrangements 
spoke  of  English  ownership.  The  interior  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  exterior  aspect,  being  even  more 
bare  than  usual,  and  far  from  neat.  The  presiding 
power  was  a  prodigious  creature,  who  looked  like  a  man 
in  woman's  clothes,  and  whose  blazing  face,  ornamented 
here  and  there  by  great  hair  moles,  spoke  very  intel- 
ligibly of  the  beer-barrel,  if  of  nothing  more  exciting. 
A  daughter  of  this  virago  had  once  lived  in  my  family, 
and  the  mother  met  me  with  an  air  of  defiance,  as  if  she 
thought  I  had  come  with  an  accusation.    When  I  on- 
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folded  rojr  errand,  her  abord  softened  a  little,  but  she 
•cornfully  rejected  the  idea  of  her  Lucy's  living  with 
any  more  Yankee*. 

"  You  pretend  to  think  eTerybody  alike,"  said  the ; 
**  but  when  it  conies  to  the  pint,  you're  a  sight  more 
uppish  and  saasy  than  the  ra'al  quality  at  home ;  and 
I'll  see  the  whole  Yankee  race  to——" 

I  made  my  exit  without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of 
this  complimentary  observation  ;  and  the  less  reluctant, 
for  having  observed  on  the  table  the  lower  part  of  one 
of  my  own  silver  teaspoons,  the  top  of  which  had  been 
violently  wrenched  off.  This  spoon  was  a  well-remem- 
bered loss  during  Lucy's  administration,  and  I  knew 
that  Mrs  Larkins  had  none  to  spare. 

Unsuccessful  thus  for  among  the  arbiters  of  our  des- 
tiny, I  thought  I  would  stop  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  make  some  inquiries  which  might  spare  me  farther 
rebuffs.  On  making  my  way  by  the  little  garden  gate 
to  the  little  library  where  I  usually  saw  Mrs  Stayner,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  it  silent  and  uninhabited.  The 
windows  were  closed ;  a  half-finished  cap  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  a  bunch  of  yesterday's  wild-flowers  upon  the 
table.  All  spoke  of  desolation.  The  cradle — not  exactly 
an  appropriate  adjunct  of  a  library  scene  elsewhere,  but 
quite  so  at  the  West— was  gone,  and  the  little  rocking- 
chair  was  nowhere  to  bo  seen.  I  went  on  through  par- 
lour and  hall,  finding  no  sign  of  life,  save  the  breakfast 
table  still  standing  with  crumbs  undisturbed.  Where 
bells  are  not  known,  ceremony  is  out  of  the  question ; 
so  I  penetrated  even  to  the  kitchen,  where  at  length  I 
caught  sight  of  the  fair  face  of  my  friend.  She  was 
bending  over  the  bread-tray,  and  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing nursery-stories  as  fast  as  possible,  by  way  of  coaxing 
her  little  boy  of  four  years  old  to  rock  the  cradle  which 
contained  his  baby  sister. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  more  than  usual  My  Polly  took 
herself  off  yesterday  without  a  moment's  warning,  say- 
ing she  thought  she  had  lived  out  about  long  enough ; 
and  poor  Tom,  our  factotum,  has  the  ague.  Mr  Stay- 
ner has  gone  to  some  place  sixteen  miles  off,  where  he 
was  told  he  might  hear  of  a  girl ;  and  I  am  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  energies.  But  you've  no  idea 
what  capital  bread  I  can  make." 

This  looked  rather  discouraging  for  my  quest ;  but 
knowing  that  the  main  point  of  table-companionship 
was  the  source  of  most  of  Mrs  Stayner's  difficulties,  I 
•till  hoped  for  Mrs  Larkins,  who  loved  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  her  "help,"  and  always  took  them  visiting 
with  her.  *  So  I  passed  on  for  another  effort  at  Mrs 
Randall's,  whose  three  daughters  had  sometimes  been 
known  to  lay  aside  their  dignity  long  enough  to  obtain 
some  much  coveted  article  of  dress.  But  here,  also,  I 
and  went  my  way,  crest-fallen  and 


Thus  baffled,  it  was  for  rest  more  than  for  inquiry 
that  I  turned  my  steps  towards  Mrs  Clifford's  modest 
dwelling ;  a  house  containing  just  rooms  enough  for 
decent  comfort,  yet  inhabited  by  gentle  breeding  and 
feelings  which  meet  but  little  sympathy  in  these  rough 
walks.  Mrs  Clifford  was  a  widow,  bowed  down  by 
misfortune,  and  gradually  sinking  into  a  sort  of  despe- 
rate apathy,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  term ;  a  con- 
dition to  which  successive  disappointments,  and  the 
gradual  fading  away  of  long-cherished  hopes,  will  some- 
times reduce  proud  vet  honourable  minds.  [This  poor 
lady  had  come  from  England  with  a  son,  Augustus,  and 
two  daughters.  Rose  and  Anna ;  misfortunes  had  re- 
duced the  family ;  and  now  Augustus  was  gone  to  New 
York  in  quest  of  employment  When  I  entered  the 
parlour  (continues  the  authoress),  two  sheriffs  officers 
were  in  the  act  of  putting  an  execution  on  the  property ; 
and  when  they  had  departed,  I  invited  Anna  to  visit 
me  in  the  evening.  She  came,  and  referred  to  my  in- 
quiries as  to  a  girl  for  Mrs  Larkins.] 

"  It  was  a  lucky  thought  that  struck  me  when  yon 
said  Mrs  Larkins  wanted  a  servant.  It  flashed  upon 
me  that  in  that  way  I  might  earn  a  pittance,  however 


small,  on  which  mamma  and  Rose  can  subsist  until  we 
hear  from  Augustus.  You  see  what  these  horrid  debts 
come  to,  and  we  are  absolutely  without  present  resources. 
Ah,  I  see  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  but  do  not 
even  speak  of  it.  Mamma  would  rather  die,  I  believe ! 
Only  get  me  in  at  Mrs  Larkins'*,  and  you  shall  see 
what  a  famous  maid  I'll  make !  I  have  learned  to  much 
since  we  came  here!  And  I  have  arranged  it  all  with 
Rose,  that  mamma  shall  never  discover  it.  Mamma  is 
a  little  deaf,  you  know,  and  does  not  hear  casual  obser- 
vations, and  Rose  will  take  care  that  nobody  tells  her. 
Poor  Hose  cried  a  good  deal  at  first;  but  she  saw  it  was 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  mamma,  so  she  consented. 
She  can  easily  do  all  that  is  needed  at  home,  while  my 
strong  arms" — and  here  she  extended  a  pair  that  Cleo- 
patra might  have  envied,  so  round,  so  graceful,  so  per- 
fect—"my  strong  arms  can  earn  all  the  little  comforts 
that  are  every  tiling  to  poor  mamma !  Won't  it  be  de- 
lightful? Oh,  I  shall  be  so  happy  1  There  is  only  one 
sad  side.  My  mother  will  think — till  Augustus  returns 
— that  I  have  selfishly  flown  from  her  trials  j"  and  at 
the  thought  she  burst  into  tears,  for  the  remembrance 
of  her  mother's  displeasure  weighed  sorely  upon  her. 

The  thing  was  settled,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  pro- 
cure the  introduction. 

Mrs  Larkins  was  at  first  a  little  afraid  of  "  such  a 
lady"  for  a  help,  but  after  a  close  and  searching  exami- 
nation, she  consented  to  engage  Miss  Clifford  fur  a 
week. 

I  left  Anna  in  excellent  spirits,  and  during  several 
evening  visits  which  she  contrived  to  make  me  in  the 
coarse  of  this  her  first  week  of  servitude,  she  declared 
herself  well  satisfied  with  her  situation,  and  only  afraid 
Mrs  Larkins  would  not  care  to  retain  one  who  was  so 
awkward  about  ninny  things  required  iu  her  household. 
But  she  must  have  underrated  her  own  skill ;  for  on  the 
Saturday  evening  Mr  Larkins  put  into  her  hands  a 
silver  dollar,  with  a  very  humble  request  for  a  perma- 
nent engagement. 

The  spending  of  that  dollar,  Anna  Clifford  declared 
to  me,  was  the  greatest  pleasure  she  could  remember. 

Strong  in  virtuous  resolutions,  Anna  continued  her  toil, 
and  the  Larkinses  esteemed  themselves  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  girl-hunters.  Anna's  active  habits,  strong  sense, 
and  high  principle,  made  all  go  well;  and  the  influence 
which  she  soon  established  over  the  household  was  such 
as  superior  intellect  would  naturally  command,  where 
there  was  no  idea  of  difference  of  station.  Mrs  Larkins 
would  have  thought  the  roughest  of  her  neighbours' 
daughters  entitled  to  a  full  equality  with  herself;  and 
she  treated  Miss  Clifford  with  all  the  additional  respect 
which  her  real  superiority  demanded.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  the  highest  intellectual  qualifications  may  find 
employment  in  the  arrangements  of  a  household  -,  and 
our  friends  the  Larkinses,  young  and  old,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  the  doctrine,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
subscribed  to  it  heartily,  for  they  will  never  forget  Miss 
Clifford's  reign. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  disposed  to  play 
the  agreeable  to  Miss  Clifford,  was  a  certain  Captain 
Maguire,  an  Irish  officer,  who  had  met  her  in  Montreal. 
From  Anna  herself  one  would  never  have  learned  that 
her  beauty  had  found  a  solitary  adorer;  but  the  tender 
and  unselfish  Rose  could  not  help  boasting  a  little,  in  her 
quiet  way,  of  the  triumphs  of  her  sister's  charms.  She 
had  thought  well  of  the  captain's  pretensions,  and  rather 
wondered  that  his  handsome  person  and  gallant  bearing 
had  not  made  some  impression  upon  Anna,  who  was  the 
object  of  his  devoted  attention. 

"  But  Anna  thought  him  a  coxcomb,"  she  said,  "  and 
never  threw  him  the  least  crumb  of  encouragement ;  so, 
poor  fellow,  he  gave  over  in  despair." 

Now,  as  it  would  happen,  just  at  the  wrong  time  this 
unencouraged  and  despairing  gentleman  chanced  to  be 
one  of  o  party  who  made  a  flying  pilgrimage  to  the 
prairies  .  and  being  thus  far  favoured  by  chance,  he 
took  his  further  fate  into  his  own  hands,  so  far  as  suf- 
ficed to  briug  1dm  to  the  humble  village  which  he  bad 
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understood  to  be  shone  upon  temporarily  by  the  bright 
eyes  of  Miss  Clifford.  He  went  first  to  her  mother's,  of 
course,  and  during  a  short  call,  ascertained  from  the  old 
lady  that  her  youngest  daughter  was  on  a  visit  to  us. 
The  captain  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
information,  and  he  was  at  our  door  before  Rose  had  at 
all  made  up  her  mind  what  should  be  done  in  such  an 
emergency. 

I  was  equally  embarrassed,  since  one  never  knows  on 
what  nice  point  those  things  called  love-affairs  may  turn. 
I  However,  I  detained  the  captain,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
Miss  Clifford.  What  was  my  surprise  when  a  verbal 
answer  was  returned,  inviting  Captain  Maguire  and 
myself  to  Mrs  Larkins's.  There  was  no  alternative,  so 
I  shawled  forthwith ;  but  I  really  do  not  know  how  I 
led  the  young  gentleman  through  the  shop  into  the  rag- 
carpeted  sitting-room  of  Mrs  Lurking.  The  scene  upon 
which  the  door  opened  must  have  been  a  novel  one  for 
|  fashionable  optics. 

Anna  Clifford,  with  a  white  apron  depending  from 
her  taper-waist,  stood  at  the  ironing-table,  half  hidden 
by  a  clothes-frame  already  well-covered  with  garments 
[  of  all  sizes.  Mrs  Larkins  occupied  her  own  dear  creak- 
ing rocking-chair,  holding  a  little  one  in  her  lap,  and 
jogging  another  in  the  cradle,  while  blued-eyed  minims 
trotted  about  or  sat  gravely  staring  at  the  strangers. 

"  Get  up,  young  'uns !"  said  Mrs  Larkins  hastily,  as 
Captain  Maguire's  imposing  presence  caught  her  eye, 
and  Miss  Clifford  came  forward  to  welcome  him. 
"  Jump  up !  clear  out !"  And  as  she  spoke,  she  tipped 
one  of  the  minims  off  a  chair,  offering  the  vacated  seat 
to  the  gentleman,  who,  not  noticing  that  it  was  a  nurs- 
ing chair,  some  three  or  four  inches  lower  than  usual, 
plumped  into  it  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  a  specimen  of 
bathos  far  less  amusing  to  the  young  officer  than  to  the 
infant  Larkinses,  who  burst  into  a  very  natural  laugh. 

Miss  Clifford  meanwhile  asked  after  friends  in  Mon- 
treal and  elsewhere,  and  entertained  her  dashing  beau 
with  all  the  ease  and  grace  that  belonged  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms in  which  they  had  last  met.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  note  the  air  with  which  Anna  ran  over  the 
splendid  names  of  her  quondam  friends,  and  to  contrast 
it  with  the  puzzled  look  which  would  make  itself  evi- 
dent, spite  of  "  power  of  face,"  in  the  countenance  of  her 
visitor.    Never  was  man  more  completely  mistifled. 

Mr  Larkins  now  brought  in  a  huge  armful  of  stove- 
wood,  which  he  threw  into  a  corner  with  a  loud  crash. 

"  Will  there  be  as  much  wood  as  you'll  want,  Miss 
Clifford?"  said  he. 

"Yes — quite  enough,  thank  you,"  said  Anna  com- 
posedly ;  "  I  have  nearly  finished  the  ironing." 

At  this  the  captain,  with  a  look  in  which  was  con- 
centrated the  essence  of  a  dozen  shrugs,  took  his  leave, 
declaring  himself  quite  delighted  to  have  found  Miss 
Clifford  looking  so  well. 

We  were  no  sooner  in  the  open  air  than  he  began — 
and  I  did  not  wonder — 

"  May  I  ask— will  you  tell  me,  madam,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Miss  Clifford's  travesty?  Is  she  masquer- 
ading for  some  frolic  ?  or  is  it  a  bet?— for  I  know  young 
ladies  do  bet,  sometimes." 

"  Neither,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  Miss  Clifford  is,  in  sad 
and  sober  earnest,  filling  the  place  of  a  servant,  that  she 
may  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  family. 
More  than  one  friend  would  gladly  offer  aid  in  an  emer- 
gency, which  we  trust  will  be  only  temporary  ;  but  Miss 
Clifford,  with  rare  independence,  prefers  devoting  her- 
self as  you  liave  seen." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  what  a  noble  girl !  What  uncommon 
spirit  and  resolution  !  I  never  heard  anything  like  it ! 
.  Such  a  splendid  creature  to  be  so  sacrificed !"  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  enthusiastic  expressions,  broke  from 
the  gay  captain,  while  I  recounted  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  Mrs  Clifford's  family  to  this 
low  ebb ;  but  as  he  pursued  his  trip  to  the  prairies  the 
next  morning,  without  attempting  to  procure  another 
interview  with  the  lady  he  so  warmly  admired,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion— not  a  very  uncharitable  one,  I  hope 


— that  Anna  had  shown  her  usual  acuteness  in  the  esti- 
mate she  had  formed  of  his  character. 

Perhaps  the  captain  thought  his  pay  too  trifling  to  be 
shared  with  so  exalted  a  heroine.  But  we  must  not 
complain ;  for  his  mistified  look  and  manner  at  Mrs 
Larkins's  affords  us  a  permanent  income  of  laughter, 
which  is  something  in  these  dull  times;  and  I  have 
learned,  by  means  of  his  visit,  that  there  is  oue  really 
independent  woman  in  the  world. 

As  levying  day  had  come  before  it  was  expected,  so 
selling  day,  the  time  so  dreaded  by  the  affectionate 
daughters,  came  duly  on,  and  no  tidings  yet  of  Augustus. 
Many  letters  had  been  forwarded  to  his  address  in  New 
York,  and  no  answers  arriving,  the  anxiety  of  tho 
family  had  been  such  as  almost  to  drown  all  sense  of  j 
the  hopeless,  helpless  destitution  which  now  seemed  to 
threaten  them.  Being  alone  at  this  time,  and  wishing  I 
that  whatever  it  was  possible  to  do  might  be  done  pro- 
perly for-  Mrs  Clifford,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  a 
neighbour,  that  is,  a  country  neighbour — one  who  lived 
"  next  door,"  about  four  miles  off— a  gentleman  well 
versed  in  the  law,  though  not  practising  professionally. 

Mr  Edward  Percival,  this  friend  of  ours,  came  into 
this  country— then  a  land  of  promise  indeed— some 
seven  years  since.  Having  inherited  a  large  tract  of  wild 
land,  he  chose  to  leave  great  advantages  behind  him,  for 
the  sake  of  becoming  an  improver,  a  planter,  a  pioneer 
— what  not  ?  [By  the  aid  of  this  obliging  young  per- 
son the  selling  day  was  staved  off,  and  Mr  Percival,  un- 
known to  the  family,  started  off  in  search  of  Augustus 
— found  him  ill,  but  contrived  to  bring  him  home.] 

While  Augustus  was  gaining  strength,  his  friend 
made  the  discovery  that  he  was  in  pressing  want  of  an 
assistant  in  his  business.  He  had  great  tracts  of  land 
in  far-away  counties,  calling  for  immediate  attention ; 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  overcharged  taxes,  which 
must  be  argued  down,  if  possible,  at  various  offices ;  he 
had  distant  and  very  slippery  debtors ;  in  short,  just 
such  a  partner  as  Augustus  Clifford  would  make  was 
evidently  indispensable ;  and  Augustus  got  well. 

Anna  had  come  home  to  help  to  nurse  her  brother,  but 
with  such  positive  promise  of  return,  that  Mr  Larkins 
did  not  go  girl-hunting,  but  mixed  griddle-cakes,  and 
dressed  the  children  unrepiningly  during  the  interreg- 
num. When  Augustus  recovered,  the  secret  of  tho 
weekly  dollar  was  confided  to  him,  and  Anna  prepared 
for  going  back  to  her  "  place."  The  brother  was  natu- 
rally very  averse  to  this,  and  laboured  hard  to  persuade  I 
her  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  make  all  comfortable 
without  this  terrible  sacrifice.  But  she  persisted  in  I 
fulfilling  her  engagement,  and,  moreover,  declared  that 
it  really  was  not  a  sacrifice  worth  naming. 

"Look  at  your  hands,  dear  Anna!"  said  Rose. 

"  Oh,  I  do  look  at  them  ;  but  what  then  ?  Of  what 
possible  use  are  white  satin  hands  in  the  country  ?  I 
should  have  browned  them  with  gardening,  if  nothing 
else ;  and  when  once  Uncle  Hargravc's  money  comes,  a 
few  weeks'  gloving  will  make  a  lady  of  me  again." 

"  But  Mr  Percival,  I  am  sure  "     Rose  tried  to 

whisper,  but  Anna  would  not  hear  her,  and  only  ran 
away  the  faster. 

By  and  by  Uncle  Hargrave's  legacy  did  come  ;  and 
whether  by  a  gloving  process  or  not,  it  was  not  long 
before  Anna's  hands  recovered  their  beauty.  Mrs 
Larkins  lost  the  best  "  help  "  she  ever  had  ;  and  Anna 
at  length  told  all  to  her  mother,  who  learned  more  by 
means  of  this  effort  of  her  daughter,  than  all  her  mis- 
fortunes had  been  able  to  teach  her. 

The  legacy,  like  many  a  golden  dream,  had  been 
tricked  out  by  the  capricious  wand  of  Fancy.  In  its 
real  and  tangible  form,  far  from  enabling  Mrs  Clifford 
to  return  to  city  splendour,  it  proved  so  moderate  in 
amount,  that  she  was  obliged  to  perceive  that  a  comfort- 
able home  even  in  the  country  would  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  economy  and  good  management  Certainty  being 
thus  substituted  for  the  vague  and  glittering  phantom 
which  had  misled  her,  and  helped  to  benumb  her  natu- 
rally good  understanding,  she  set  herself  about  the  work 
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of  reform  with  more  rigour  than  coald  hare  been  anti- 
cipated; and  an  expression  of  quiet  happiness  again 
took  possession  of  faces  which  had  long  been  saddened 
by  present  or  dreaded  evils. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr  Edward  Perciral,  by  nature  the 
most  frank,  manly,  straightforward  person  in  the  world, 
seems  lately  to  hare  taken  a  manoeuvring  turn.  After 
showing  rery  unmistakable  signs  of  an  especial  admi- 
ration of  Mrs  Larkins's  "  girl,"  he  scarce  rentures  to 
offer  her  the  slightest  attention.  At  the  same  time,  his 
interest  in  the  ponderous  mamma  is  remarkable,  to  say 
the  least.  Hardly  a  fine  day  passes  that  does  not  see  a 
certain  low  open  carriage  at  Mrs  Clifford's  door,  and  a 
grave  but  gallant  cavalier,  handsome  and  well-equipped, 
soliciting  the  old  lady's  company  for  a  short  drive.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  delicate  mode  of  mesmerising  a  young 
lady,  but  it  is  not  without  effect  Anna  does  not  go  to 
aleep—  far  from  it;  but  her  eyelids  are  observed  to 
droop  more  than  usual ;  and  choice  flowers,  which  come 
almost  daily  from  the  mesmeriser's  greenhouse,  are  very 
apt  to  find  their  way  from  the  parlour  vase  to  the  soft 
ringlets  of  the  lovely  sleep-waker.  What  these  signs 
may  portend  we  must  leave  to  the  scientific. 

Mr  Percival  came  from  the  very  heart's  core  of 
Tankeeland,  and  he  has  been  four  years  a  widower. 
These  disabilities  have  been  duly  represented  to  Miss 
Clifford  ;  nay— I  will  not  aver  that  they  may  not  even 
have  been  wickedly  dwelt  upon — thrown  in  her  teeth, 
as  it  were,  by  one  who  loves  to  tease  such  victims ;  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  Anna  herself 
suggested  to  me  the  other  day,  hiding  at  the  same 
time  her  blushing  face  on  my  shoulder,  after  a  confi- 
dential chit-chat— "There  certainly  is  a  fate  in  these 


THE  STAG-HUNT  OF  CHANTILLY. 

Partant  pour  la  chaste — What  a  host  of  recollections 
of  old  pictures  are  called  up  by  these  words— what  re- 
miniscences of  old  chansons  no  longer  sung !  The  very 
thought  of  the  bluff  knights  going  forth  in  a  spring 
morning  dressed  in  antique  guise,  with  attendants  hold- 
ing leashes  of  hounds,  and  huntsmen  galloping  their 
horses  through  far-winding  glades  in  the  greenwood, 
is  quits  refreshing  in  these  painstaking  and  right- 
orderly  times.  The  chaste  is  evidently  settling  down 
into  the  things  that  were ;  it  is  heard  of  in  all  its  glory 
only  by  tradition.  The  world  is  too  busy  for  it  The 
necessity  to  make,  sell,  and  live,  is  too  urgent  to  allow 
of  "  any  such  nonsense." 

Of  late,  the  royal  house  of  Orleans  has  made  the 
attempt  to  revive  ia  chaste,  as  well  as  to  introduce  into 
France  cvurses  des  chtvatur — in  plain  English,  horse- 
races. A  kind  of  perception  that  a  people  do  not  "  get 
on"  the  worse  for  being  now  and  then  amused,  and 
allowed  to  kick  up  the  heels  of  their  mind,  is  apparently 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  movement  Any  wny,  there  the 
thing  is  Chantilly,  celebrated  in  its  day,  and  still 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  France,  distant  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  capita),  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  head-quarters  of  the  revelries,  which  partake 
of  something  like  the  old  chaise — horses,  hounds,  men, 
dogs,  and  a  great  deal  of  racing  and  chasing  quite  to 
one's  heart's  content.  To  see  one  of  these  affairs  is 
worth  going  a  great  many  miles ;  but  there  are  other 
inducements.  Chantilly  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Conde,  and  the  splendid  stables  alone  belonging  to 
the  domain,  somewhere  about  half  as  large  again  as  the 
national  gallery,  and  six  times  as  splendid  a  monument 
of  architecture,  are  themselves  worth  travelling  that 
distance  to  see.  They  are  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
facing  the  pelouse,  or  vast  turfed  plain  on  which  the 
races  take  place.  Covering  an  extent  of  ground  almost 
as  great  as  Buckingham  Palace,  with  their  lofty  win- 
dows, elegant  cupolas,  vast  courts,  spacious  riding- 
schools,  their  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  their  associa- 
tion with  the  days  when  Dukes  of  Conde  were  dukes 
train  of  chivalric  recollections ;  with 


all  this,  they  present  rather  the  appearance  of  superb 
mansions  than  of  stables  for  horses.  Enter,  however, 
the  great  gateway  in  the  facade,  and  as  soon  as  you 
have  recovered  from  the  feeling  of  admiration  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  interior  building  excites,  look  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  that 
you  are  in  a  stable,  and  nothing  but  a  stable,  though 
one  of  no  ordinary  kind — racks,  mangers,  stalls,  and  all 
other  appliances  being  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  The 
spectacle  makes  one  almost  feel  that  it  is  a  nitv  to  see 
such  marvellously  fine  accommodations  for  horses,  while 
the  peasantry  around  are  not  one-half  so  comfortably 
lodged.  We  are,  however,  not  to  moralise,  but  to 
recount  facts.  Of  the  palace  in  which  the  Dukes  of 
Conde  lived,  the  revolution  spared  but  little.  Only  a 
fragment  exists;  but  the  beautifully  laid-out  gardens, 
the  forest,  and  many  other  things  which  yet  remain, 
tell  what  Chantilly  once  was.  Chantilly,  as  a  town, 
is  nothing — it  has  but  one  real  street  one  church,  one 
hospital;  its  long  street  runs  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
high  road  to  Paris.  Its  hospital  is  a  rare  old  building ; 
its  church  is  pretty  and  curious. 

I  was  present  at  the  first  race  and  at  the  first 
hunt  which  took  place  at  Chantilly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  dynasty,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
bustle,  the  activity,  the  fuss,  which  for  one  good  month 
prevailed,  nor  the  anxiety  which  pervaded  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  I  saw  all  the  preparations, 
the  hopes,  the  self-importance  of  the  little  town,  and, 
as  a  good  Chantillian,  I  joined  in  their  anxiety ;  I  felt  I 
appreciated  the  honour  that  was  about  to  be  done  us. 
First,  the  maire  called  meetings,  which  were  attended, 
as  was  fit,  by  all  the  great  people  of  the  town.  What 
was  decided  on  at  these  meetings,  since  nothing  ever 
came  of  them,  no  one  ever  knew.  Then,  rooms  Mere 
cleaned  out  closets  were  called  bed-rooms,  and  a  uni- 
versal rise  in  rent  took  place.  Then  came  the  bora's 
and  the  jockeys,  and  this  flurried  our  hearts  consi- 
derably. Hunters  and  hounds  without  number  next 
made  their  appearance ;  every  hour  brought  some  new 
arrival.  Never  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Condi's  had 
so  much  of  horse  flesh  and  of  the  canine  race  been  seen 
in  these  parts.  The  bourgois  were  in  ecstacies.  And 
then  the  carpenters ;  for  six  weeks  they  worked  most 
gloriously,  most  indefatigably,  at  the  grand  stand,  the 
little  stands,  and  all  the  stands,  which  were  of  course  so 
called  because  everybody  sat  in  them.  The  royal  stand 
was  of  course  the  great  thing.  It  was  a  model  of  art ; 
about  as  big  as  a  moderate-sized  opera  box,  with  coarse 
red  cloth  inside,  plenty  of  paint  out,  a  profusion  of 
Dianas  and  Nimrods,  and  nymphs  and  satyrs — what 
could  be  more  elegant?  The  little  boys  and  girls,  and 
many  of  the  big  ones  too,  were  lost  in  admiration. 

The  day  at  length  came,  but  not  the  king.  There 
were,  however,  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dukes  of 
Nemours  and  Aumalc,  but  papa  didn't  come ;  and  we 
had  Fieschi  to  thank  for  that  A  profusion  of  English, 
of  Italian,  of  Spanish,  presented  themselves  ;  and  also  a 
Russian  nobleman,  who,  taking  a  whole  stand  to  himself, 
enlivened  the  race.  But  the  people  came  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  From  Paris,  and  from  every 
town,  village,  and  hamlet,  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  came  men,  women,  children,  on  horseback,  on 
asaback,  in  carts,  on  foot — never  had  Chantilly  seen 
such  things  before.  A  race-course  three  miles  round 
was  densely  crowded  with  people  in  dresses  of  every 
character  and  colour ;  a  mile  of  carriages— of  course 
more  than  half  English — drew  up  in  front  of  the  stands. 
Then  there  were  the  soldiers :  true,  they  seemed  to 
have  borrowed  all  our  cab-hacks  for  the  occasion — but 
never  mind ;  they  were  soldiers  in  earnest,  and  they 
knocked  the  people  about,  and  trod  on  their  heels  with 
so  good-natured  an  air,  one  hardly  thought  them  tho 
body-guard  of  the  first  king  in  Europe.  The  races 
were,  in  themselves,  ridiculous  to  one  who  had  seen 
Epsom  or  Newmarket  English  horses  were  excluded, 
though  English  jockeys  were  not  We  shall,  however, 
spare  the  details.    Suffice  it  to  say,  the  day  passed  over 
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gloriously  \  the  people  were  delighted,  and  returned 
home,  doubtless  to  talk  over  the  event  fur  months. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  rose  at  six.  mounted 
my  gray  nag,  and  started  for  the  meeting.  I  was  not 
the  first  in  the  field.  The  street  was  already  crowded  ; 
horsemen,  pedestrians,  carriages,  hunters,  hounds,  ladies 
young  and  old,  ugly  and  pretty,  English  and  French,  in 
satin  shoes  and  in  sabots,  were  hurrying  along.  The 
scene  was  admirable.  When  I  reached  the  pelouse, 
which  lies  between  the  town  and  the  forest,  it  was 
dotted  over  with  nnxions  sight-seers.  Here  and  there 
a  red  coat  and  white  shorts,  or  a  black  or  a  chocolate 
coat  and  white  shorts,  proclaimed  one  of  the  ilite— some 
Parisian  exquisite,  or  St  James's  lounger,  moving  faster 
than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  before:  the  royal  hunters,  in 
their  superb  liveries  of  red,  and  blue,  and  gold,  with 
their  enormous  French  horns  and  hungry  hounds,  were 
trotting  across  the  plain.  A  barouche — then  a  britska, 
followed.  After  them,  perhaps,  came  an  old  woman  on  a 
mule,  a  pretty  girl  upon  an  ass,  a  boy  and  a  pony,  I  on 
my  Rozinante;  carts  and  carriages,  horses  and  asses, 
horsemen  and  horsewomen,  all  tended  one  wav,  and  I 
was  not  singular.  It  was  to  the  Place  dela  Table  liande. 
This  spot  is  a  central  opening  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly, 
to  which  some  dozen  roads  tend.  The  Place  is  exten- 
sive, and  in  the  middle  is  a  large  round  stone  table,  of 
one  solitary  slab,  quite  Egyptian  in  size,  and  quite 
a  curiosity  in  its  way.  Round  the  open  glade  were 
ranged  hundreds  of  carriages ;  fresh  ones  were  every 
moment  arriving  from  every  avenue,  each  of  which, 
as  the  eye  fell  upon  it,  appeared  a  living  stream.  It 
was  a  lovely  beginning;  a  Btag-hunt  extraordinary. 
Horsemen  caracoled,  hounds  growled,  the  hunters  used 
their  long  whips,  the  round  tabic— at  least  the  dense 
crowd  on  it— hallooed,  while  others,  more  prudent,  sat 
down  and  devoured  their  breakfasts. 

A  loud  shout  rent  the  air.  It  was  the  royal  dukes 
arriving  with  a  gay  cavalcade.  They  were  fine  young 
men,  and  particularly  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
when  they  came  up  to  where  I  was  standing,  were 
chatting  in  most  excellent  English  with  a  titled  repre- 
sentative of  our  aristocracy  and  sporting  men.  I  for- 
get his  name.  The  crowd  shouted  again ;  the  ladies 
stood  up  in  the  carriages  and  waved  their  white  hand- 
kerchiefs and  equally  white  hands — the  princes  bowed, 
smiled,  and  then  — went  off  at  a  full  gallop,  followed 
by  the  whole  multitude— carriages,  carts,  mules,  horses, 
asses,  footmen !  After  what  ?  The  deer  had  been 
started.  Knowing  well,  by  the  official  programme, 
where  the  deer  was  to  be  driven  to,  I  did  not  follow  the 
motley  multitude  ;  but,  striking  a  line  through  a  narrow 
path  of  the  forest,  made  for  the  fish-ponds.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  brought  me  once  more  in  contact 
with  the  crowd.  It  happened  that  two  deer  had  been 
started  ;  one  set  of  hounds  took  after  one,  and  one  after 
another.  The  hunters  too,  of  course,  also  separated, 
and  so  did  the  carriages,  the  mules,  the  satin,  the 
sal*>ts,  the  asses  :  not  relishing  the  kind  of  sport,  I  fol- 
lowed neither.  A  leisure  ride  of  half  an  hour  brought 
me  to  the  fish-ponds,  and  here  again  were  the  people. 
The  ponds  are  situated  in  a  deep  and  picturesque 
valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  thick  forest 
Along  every  slope,  on  every  side  of  the  valley,  were 
parties  of  men,  women,  and  children,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing,  talking,  chatting,  and  wondering  when  the 
deer  would  be  driven  to  the  water,  and  who  would 
have  the  honour  of  putting  his  couteau  de  chasse  into 
him.  Such  a  stag  hunt  had  never  l»ecn  seen  before. 
The  forest  resounded  with  cries,  hallooing,  shrieking, 
laughing — every  shade  and  variety  of  the  human  voice. 
I  rode  round  the  Valley,  crossed  one  of  the  many  dams 
which  separate  the  ponds,  and  passed  the  time  examin- 
ing the  several  features  of  the  scene. 

An  hour  or  two  passed  by.  The  whole  hunting 
cavalcade,  carriages,  horses,  asses,  mules,  footmen,  men, 
women,  and  children,  dogs  and  hunters,  all  came  to  the 
fish-pond  to  lunch  at  the  chateau  de  la  Heine  Blanche. 
But  not  a  deer  wu  to  be  seen  or  beard  of.    The  fact 


was,  the  crowds  of  people  crossing,  recroasing,  treading, 
throwing  up  the  dust  with  their  heels,  quite  broke  the 
scent.  The  dogs  were  running  hither  and  thither. 
"  La !  voiliL."  "  Aon  /  la  voila  f  In  a  word,  every  one 
had  seen  the  deer  every  way,  and  noboby  could  find  it. 
Meanwhile  the  princes,  who,  it  seemed  by  their  appear- 
ance, had  not  over-heated  themselves,  took  it  very 
coolly,  and,  with  the  whole  multitude,  went  to  lunch. 
It  was  evident  that  the  chasseurs,  racers,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  did  not  care  a  sous  about  the  game. 
It  was  only  the  pleasure  of  the  excitement,  the  gaiety, 
the  hilarity  of  the  thing.  In  this  view  of  the  caae  they 
were  real  philosophers.  If  roistering,  and  laughing,  and 
exercise  do  one  good,  then  they  deserve  all  praise,  for 
they  had  them  to  their  heart's  content  Nor  waa  the 
light-hearted  run-n-foot  part  of  the  concern  a  particle 
less  benefited.  Yes,  there  is  often  much  good  in  a  good 
stirring  laugh  and  a  run  on  the  green  sward.  Having 
at  all  events  procured  a  famous  appetite  in  their  gam- 
bols, all,  from  the  royal  duke  to  the  humblest  garcon — 
there  being  no  distinction  in  the  matter  of  stomachs 
— sought  to  appease  it  But  the  Heine  Blanche  bad  not  j 
anticipated  so  much  custom.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
everything  eatable,  everything  drinkable,  had  disap- 
peared, and  yet  half  the  mass  had  tasted  nothing.  I 
had  been  wiser  than  the  generality,  and  fortunately 
possessed  a  few  aandwiches  and  a  small  bottle  of  wine 
and  water,  with  which  I  solaced  myself,  and  waa  happy 
in  affording  a  few  mouthfuls  to  a  lady  who  seemed 
almost  ready  to  expire  with  exhaustion.  The  general 
want  of  provisions  damped  the  ardour  of  the  sportsmen. 
The  people,  the  dukes,  the  dogs,  the  hunters,  having 
nothing  to  do,  returned  to  their  chase,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
about  six  o'clock  gave  up  and  returned  to  Chantilly  to 
enjoy  a  grand  banquet  where,  doubtless,  they  were 
more  at  home  than  with  the  stag-hounds.  The  Russian 
i  prince,  however,  as  soon  as  the  forest  was  clear — deter- 
mined not  to  be  defeated — started  with  his  fresh  pack 
and  a  few  friends,  and  at  nine  brought  the  head  of  the 
deer  in  triumph  into  the  banquet  hall.  Thus  ended  the 
first  stag-hunt  at  Chantilly,  which  no  one  remembered 
better  than  I,  and  the  fair  and  hungry  lady.    Good  ( 

reason  why  ;  she  is  no  longer  a  spinster,  and  I  the 

reader  will  guess  the  remainder. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

JOHN  PARISH  ROBERTSON. 

Parttctxar  circumstances  enable  us  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  man  extraordinary  in  many  respects — 
John  Parish  Robertson— who  died  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber hist  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit 
of  a  mild  climate.  This  individual,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, returned  to  England  a  few  years  ago  as  am- 
bassador for  some  of  the  South  American  republics,  a 
function  to  which  he  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable talents  and  energy  which  he  had  shown  in 
that  part  of  the  world  in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant : 
singular  to  tell,  he  had  left  his  native  country,  only  a 
few  years  before,  as  a  boy,  without  either  money  or 
friends.  A  career  distinguished  by  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  cannot,  we  may  well  "suppose,  be  without 
some  interest. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  onr  memoir  was  at  one 
time  assistant-secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
Edinburgh:  we  remember  him  in  the  decline  of  his 
days,  a  clever,  lively,  quaint  old  man,  with  a  strong 
spice  of  the  good  breeding  of  the  old  school,  which  gave 
at  once  limitation  and  point  to  his  many  humorous 
sallies,  and  made  him  the  delight  of  listening  youth. 
The  mother  of  Mr  Robertson  was  Juliet  Parish,  daugh- 
ter of  an  eminent  Hamburgh  merchant  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction. John  Parish  Robertson  was  born  either  in 
Kelso  or  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Dalkeith.  While  he  was  still  a  boy,  his 
father  was  obliged,  on  account  of  bail  health,  to  resign  , 
his  f  ituation  in  the  bank,  and  enter  a  luercantde  house 
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i  at  Glasgow.  Commissioned  to  visit  the  river  Plate  for 
business  objects,  he  took  his  clever  boy  along  with  him, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  introduce  him  to  a  mercantile  career.  They 
•were  together  in  Monte  Video  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British  under  General  Whitelock  in  1806  ;  and  Mr 
Robertson  used  to  say  that  his  first  appearance  in  public 

i  Bfe  was  as  a  powder-monkey,  having  been  put  to  the 
business  of  handing  out  cartridges  during  some  of  the 

.  military  operations  of  the  place  On  the  cession  of 
this  city,  Mr  Robertson  senior  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  sent  his  son  home  by  the  shortest  road. 
The  boy  had  now,  however,  imbibed  a  taste  for  foreign 
mercantile  adventure ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at 
home,  and  while  still  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  resolved 
to  start  anew  on  his  own  account,  by  a  vessel  bound  from 
Greenock  for  Rio  Janeiro.  When  he  had  paid  his  pas- 
sage in  this  bark,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  two 
guineas,  and  one  of  these  he  thought  it  as  well  to  send 
back  to  his  mother,  who  he  thought  might  need  it  more 
than  he,  as  his  father  was  still  absent 

The  humble  duties  of  a  clerk  at  Kio  and  on  the  river 
Plate  brought  Robertson  on  to  near  his  twenty-first 
year,  by  which  time  his  abilities  and  good  conduct  had 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  several  influential  persons. 
He  waa  now  enabled  to  proceed  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mercantile  agent  to  Assumption,  the  chief  city  of  Para- 
guay, a  country  of  great  resources,  but  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  years  after,  prostrated  under  the  eccentric 
tyrant  Francia.  Of  his  residence  there,  and  all  that 
fell  under  his  notice,  including  an  interview  with  the 
tyrant  himself,  he  afterwards  presented  a  faithful  account 
to  the  world,  in  two  works  entitled  Ltttera  on  Paraguay, 
and  Francia't  Heign  of  Terror.  Being  compelled  by 
Francia  to  leave  the  country  in  1815,  along  with  a 
younger  brother  who  had  joined  him,  he  sailed  with  the 
remainder  of  his  property  for  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was 
•topped  by  accident  at  Corrientes,  and  induced  to  re- 
main -here  for  some  time.  This  part  of  South  America 
was  now  under  the  control  of  a  mere  master  of  brigands, 
by  name  Artigas,  who  plundered  the  poor  estancicros, 
or  farmers,  at  his  pleasure,  and  waa  indeed  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  province  to  a  desert  The  circumstances 
which  detained  Mr  Robertson  were  as  follow. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  under  the  corridor  of  his 

j  house,  revolving  what  slight  accidents  among  these 
marauders  might  give  his  body  to  the  dogs,  and  his 
property  to  the  winds,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  tall 
raw-boned  ferocious  looking  man  in  gaucho  attire  (that 
la,  the  attire  of  the  shepherd  chiefs  of  these  plains),  with 
two  cavalry  pistols  stuck  in  his  girdle,  a  sabre  in  a  rusty 
•teel  scabbard,  &c. ;  unkempt  unwashed,  and  blistered 
to  the  eyes ;  and  who,  with  a  page  or  follower  entirely 
worthy  of  himself,  rode  up  to  his  very  chair.  Mr 
Robertson  expected  that  these  would  speedily  bo  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and,  in  short,  that  the  period  he  had 
expected  was  come.  This,  however,  proved  a  friend ; 
an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  originally  bred  as 
a  tanner,  afterwards  a  soldier,  who,  having  remained  in 
the  country  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  was 
at  this  time  in  possession  of  a  command  under  Artigas, 
and  for  his  desperate  courage  much  esteemed  by  him. 
To  Mr  Robertson's  astonishment,  this  man,  who  had 
previously  seen  him  in  a  very  critical  period  of  his  his- 
tory, a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Artigas,  but  who  was 
now  his  friend,  the  moment  he  had  heard  of  his  arrival 
from  Paraguay,  under  circumstances  of  misfortune 
which  were  perfectly  known  to  him,  had  conceived  a 
plan  of  operations  for  their  mutual  interest  "  There  is 
not  an  cstanciero,"  he  said,  "  that  hits  the  courage  to 
go  to  his  own  estate,  or  to  peep  out  of  his  own  window, 
unless  he  knows  I  am  out  to  protect  him  ;  nor  is  there 
a  gaucho  among  them  dares  to  interfere  with  them, 
knowing  I  am  out  I  know  you  have  the  control  of  large 
property  here,  and  that  you  are  endeavouring  to  convert 
it  into  produce  to  take  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  you  will 
never  get  all  you  want  till  you  command  my  humble 
abilities.  Therefore  let  me  go  out  and  scour  the  country 


with  your  money,  carried  by  Ednardo  (his  follower); 
and  I  promise  you,  that  in  a  year  the  hides  of  50.000 
bullocks,  and  100,000  horses,  shall  be  sent  here  or  to 
Goya"  [a  port  about  150  miles  nearer  Buenos  Arret]. 
-  I  don't  want  much  salary,"  he  continued ;  "  I  like  the 
occupation.  Give  me  1200  dollars  a-year  [about  L.250] 
for  myself  and  Eduardo,  and  I  am  your  man.  I  want 
nothing  for  my  expenditure  either  in  food  or  horses ; 
my  friends  are  ever  too  happy  to  tee  me,  to  admit  of 
remuneration  for  either." 

In  conclusion,  this  bargain  was  struck ;  money  to  a 
large  amount  was  from  time  to  time  intrusted  to  this 
man,  and  he  always  faithfully  accounted  for  it  Ho 
made  many  large  purchases,  and  as  honestly  paid  for 
them.  The  Messrs  Robertson  found  the  business  so 
profitable,  that  they  at  last  invested  L.5000  even  in 
the  wagons  and  bullocks  necessary  to  transport  their 
merchandise.  As  the  people  came  to  their  aban- 
doned and  miserable-looking  establishments,  Campbell 
and  his  men  would  set  about  helping  them  to  nut 
their  farm-housca  into  repair,  to  get  their  corrales,  | 
or  pens  for  cattle,  made  good,  to  collect  some  mileh- 
cows  and  horses,  and  to  gather  together  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  the  peon's  huts  scattered  about  He 
would  here  procure  from  tome  village  a  carpenter  to 
mend  doors  and  set  up  wagons ;  and  there  he  would 
engage  to  send  carts  of  our  own  to  take  away  produce. 
He  aroused  the  small  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  the 
estancicros,  from  their  dormant  state  into  an  active  pur- 
suit of  business ;  and.  in  short,  under  the  protection, 
as  it  may  be  said,  ot  this  admirable  fellow,  and  the  en- 
terprise of  these  liberal  and  adventurous  men,  the  coun- 
try, as  if  by  magic,  started  into  new  life  and  prosperity. 
Messrs  Robertson,  however,  were  induced  by  prudential 
considerations  to  wind  up  the  business  after  a  year,  aud 
retire  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Campbell  soon  after  sunk  into 
some  obscure  situation. 

In  1817  Mr  Robertson  returned  to  Scotland,  at  once 
to  revisit  home  and  establish  more  extensive  and  in- 
timate relations  with  it,  having  left  his  brother  and  a 
friend  in  charge  of  matters  In  Buenos  Ayres.  He  waa 
now  received  by  his  grandfather  (by  this  time  in  splen- 
did retirement  at  Bath)  as  a  worthy  scion  of  the  house. 
He  in  due  time  settled  at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  connections  there  and  at  Manchester;  and 
he  added  Glasgow,  Paislc}*,  and  London.  In  the  end  of 
1S20  he  sailed  again  for  Buenos  Ayres,  but  destined  for  I 
Chili  and  Peru.  He  effected  settlements  in  those  quar- 
ters also ;  and  thus,  as  he  states  in  the  last  of  his  "  Let- 
ters on  South  America,"  their  connection  extended 
"from  Paraguay  to  Corrientes,  from  Corrientes  to 
Santa  Fe,  from  Santa  Fe  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  across  the  Andes,  to  Chili  and  Peru." 
In  fine,  in  the  autumn  of  1824  or  1S25,  this  still  young 
man  landed  at  the  port  of  Greenock,  which  he  had  left 
about  eighteen  years  before  with  a  single  guinea  in  his 
pocket  with  claims  and  assets  to  the  value  of  L.  100,000 ; 
in  a  ship  chartered  for  his  sole  u«,  and  with  the  cha- 
racter of  political  agent  and  representative  in  this  coun- 
try of  several  of  the  South  American  republics. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  think  that  this  well-gained 
wealth  and  distinction  was  to  be  of  brief  duration.  He 
had  established  himself  in  London  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  first  merchants  there,  and  was  prepared  to 
carry  on  South  American  business  with  new  spirit  and 
ne  w  means,  when  the  wide-spread  ruin  of  1826  involved 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  that  country  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  some  part  of  his  fortune.  Baffled 
in  this  object,  he  returned  in  1830  comparatively  an 
impoverished  man,  and  finding  that  he  must  wait  in 
the  hope  of  better  days,  he  quietly  entered  himself  a 
student  in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  order 
to  effect  an  object  he  had  long  contemplated,  that  of 
making  himself  a  scholar.  It  was  an  odd  resolution  in 
one  approaching  forty,  but  not  unworthy  of  an  enthu- 
siasm which  had  already  in  another  walk  led  him  to 
such  brilliant  results,  lie  did  acquire,  in  three  years, 
much  scholarship,  but  it  was  at  a  cost  somewhat 
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too  groat,  as  afterwards  appeared.  Mr  Robertson,  it 
may  be  remarked,  though  under  the  middle  size,  was 
originally  of  a  robust  frame  of  body ;  but  he  had  under- 
gone, in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  career  in  South 
America,  much  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  some  flesh 
and  spirit-shaking  trials  of  no  ordinary  kind.  While 
still  a  youth,  he  had  had  many  long  journeys  on  horse- 
back across  the  Pampas  and  the  Cordilleras,  and  in 
various  other  directions,  in  pursuit  of  business  object*. 
On  one  occasion,  in  ascending  the  Parana  by  naviga- 
tion, he  had  had  his  ship  and  cargo  seized,  and  himself 
carried  before  the  brutal  Artigas,  who  was  about  to 
•hoot  him,  when  his  brother  arrived,  and  successfully 
interceded  for  him.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  small 
prayer-book  belonging  to  him,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
he  had  written  a  prayer  in  contemplation  of  immediate 
death  on  this  occasion.  Then  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of 
all  his  toils  reft  from  him  in  one  moment,  and  himself 
reduced  from  something  like  greatness  to  penury :  few 
pass  altogether  unaffected  in  health  through  such  cala- 
mities. The  addition  of  severe  study  was  little  needed 
to  endanger  the  constitutional  health  of  this  remarkable 
man.  So  it  was,  however,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  college  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  seek 
for  new  vigour  in  a  beautifully  placed  cottage  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Here,  for  about  a  year,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  an  arrangement  of  his  business 
affair*.  The  necessity  of  seeking  for  bread  then  (1834) 
brought  him  to  London,  where  for  some  years  more  his 
pursuits  were  almost  solely  of  a  literary  kind.  Besides 
publishing  the  two  works  on  South  America  which  have 
been  named,  he  contributed  many  papers  on  similar 
subjects  to  the  magazines,  and  thus  contrived  to  realise 
tome  moderate  gains.  More  recently,  he  gave  the 
world  a  work  entitled  Letter*  on  South  America.  Another 
comparatively  recent  event  of  his  life  was  his  marriage 
to  a  young  lady  who  loved  him  solely  for  his  own  sake 
and  "  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed."  He  contemplated, 
we  believe,  a  third  scries  of  South  American  Letters, 
but  death  has  stepped  in  to  baulk  the  intention. 

Such  is,  we  fear,  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  life 
of  one  of  those  men — the  guiltless  Napoleons  of  common 
life — who  occasionally  sturt  from  obscurity  under  im- 
pulses given  to  them  by  Providence  for  no  mean  pur- 
poses. Robertson  was,  we  think,  altogether  a  remarkable 
man — a  merchant  while  yet  a  boy — a  political  figure 
of  considerable  importance  while  little  above  tliirty — 
afterwards  an  accomplished  scholar  and  litterateur,  and 
all  this  without  anything  like  the  basis  of  patrimony 
or  education— all  the  product  of  his  own  innate  energy 
and  genius,  llis  first  independent  act  in  life  stamps, 
we  think,  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  as  pure  and 
genuine.  It  never  was  belied  by  any  subsequent  act 
II is  courage  and  coolness  in  the  most  trying  situations 
could  not  be  exceeded  ;  and  as  his  means  increased,  so 
did  his  liberality  to  his  family,  and  to  all  having  claims 
upon  him. 

His  enterprise,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  that  enterprise,  were  equally  conspicuous,  though 
ultimately  battled  by  miscouduct,  not  so  much  in  indi- 
viduals, as  in  states.  He  was  the  first  to  open  up  and 
to  establish  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Paraguay ; 
and  though  himself  extruded  from  that  country,  the 
intercourse  he  had  established  he  still  kept  up.  The 
extent  of  his  transactions  at  Corrientes,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  the  country,  have  been  in  some 
degree  indicated.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  bullocks 
were  at  last  daily  occupied  on  land,  and  several  ships  on 
water,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  He  and  his  brother  not  only  repeatedly  rode 
along  great  part  of  the  distance  from  Corrientes  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  course  of  that  business,  with  the 
rapidity  of  couriers,  but  they  established  a  regular 
courier,  perhaps  the  first  and  only  one  ever  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Parana.  As  the  voyage  up  the 
Plate  and  Parana,  by  the  usual  mode  of  tracking  the 
in  the  last  degree  tedious  and  expensive, 


Mr  Robertson,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  introduced 
steam,  having  sent  a  steam-vessel  from  this  country 
under  the  command  of  a  friend.  Agriculture  on  a  pro- 
per principle  being  almost  unknown  in  those  countries, 
Mr  Robertson  purchased  an  estate  of  many  thousand 
acres  within  twenty  miles  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  intro- 
duced on  it  a  colony  of  Scottish  agriculturists,  with  all 
their  implements  and  habits,  including  the  schoolmaster 
and  clergyman.  The  moment  he  could  calculate  that 
the  republics  of  Chili  and  Peru,  or  even  their  principal 
cities,  would  be  open  to  British  commerce,  he  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  conquerors,  who  were  his  particular 
friends,  and  established  a  trade  on  the  most  respectable 
scale ;  and  finally,  though  he  left  a  trade  established, 
and  warehouses  stocked  with  every  requisite  for  ita 
continuance,  he  was  himself  so  prudent  in  his  selection 
of  customers,  that  on  leaving  those  establishments  to 
come  and  serve  the  republics  in  which  they  had  been 
set  up  in  this  country,  he  did  not  leave  three  thousand 
dollars  due  to  them  in  any  direction.  Wherever  he 
saw  an  opening  for  industry,  thither  he  went ;  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  orgnnised  a  trade ;  and  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  present,  but  also  to  future  times.  All 
his  plans  will  yet  pay,  though  not  to  him ;  and  they 
would  have  paid  him,  but  for  a  perversity  in  the  states 
which  he  sought  to  benefit,  that  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed every  one  taking  an  interest  in  their  affairs,  as 
well  as  himself.  Even  his  estate  of  Monte-Grande,  whii  :h, 
as  a  model  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic, 
much  more  than  of  the  individual,  should  have  b;en 
held  sacred,  was  profaned  and  almost  devastated  by  the 
barbarous  followers  of  the  wretches  contending  for  poli- 
tical power ;  the  trees  on  it  being  broken  down  for 
fire-wood  in  some  of  their  senseless  contests,  and  the 
walls  of  the  gardens  and  houses  used  as  fortifications. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  injuries,  personal,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  public,  and  although  he  has  related  traits 
in  the  persons  who  have  successively  risen  to  power 
in  those  states,  which  seem  to  stigmatise  the  people, 
yet  he  has  never  written  of  them  in  any  other  than  a 
spirit  of  the  greatest  impartiality  and  even  tender- 
ness. 

Mr  Robertson's  features  were  not  fine,  but  they  were 
manly  and  pleasing.  In  business  he  was  grave  and  de- 
cided, but  business  over,  he  was  all  cheerfulness.  Being 
imprisoned  with  his  brother  at  Corrientes  by  sonic 
worthies  who  had  mistaken  their  power,  he  turned  their 
prison  into  a  ball-room,  as  is  related  by  his  brother,  not 
in  the  way  of  bravado,  but  to  make  his  more  unfortu- 
nate companions  temporarily  happy.  Being  stripped 
of  everything,  even  his  linen,  by  the  soldiers  of  Artigas, 
and  an  old  soldier's  coat  thrown  to  him  in  lieu  of  all, 
he  was  still  cheerful ;  and  whenever,  on  his  visits  to 
this  country,  he  could  strike  up  a  dance  instead  of  in- 
dulging at  table,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  it.  His  wish 
to  diffuse  more  lasting  happiness  was  not  less.  A  friend 
in  Liverpool  having  lost  his  all,  Mr  Robertson,  without 
being  solicited,  but  asking  what  would  assist  him,  gave 
him  L.2000.  A  friend  of  his  father  in  Edinburgh  (when 
he  required  a  friend)  having  expressed  a  wish  to  carry 
out  some  improvements  on  his  estate,  which  required  a 
similar  amount,  Mr  Robertson  gave  it  His  liberality 
in  encouraging  useful  enterprise  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  in  short,  what  he  acquired  by  skill  as  a 
merchant  he  used  with  munificence  as  a  man.  Of  all 
the  sums  so  bestowed,  it  is  believed  he  lost  little ;  his 
losses  proceeded  from  the  faults  of  states,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

As  a  writer,  we  think  Mr  Robertson's  style  is  singu- 
larly clear  and  strong  ;  and  as  he  wrote  mostly  of  what 
he  had  seen,  his  descriptions  are  in  the  last  degree 
graphic,  as  well  as  entertaining  and  useful.  He  some- 
times fails  in  humour — in  serious  matters  never.  His 
conversational  style  was  good  ;  and  having  travelled  far, 
and  read  and  thought  much,  and  mingled  in  almost 
every  variety  of  life,  his  opinions  were  always  ready 
and  sound.  Had  he  lived  to  write  more  variously,  he 
would  have  attained  a  higher  place,  because  in  that 
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variety  would  have  been  displayed  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation and  his  sagacity ;  and  even  in  the  peculiar 
path  he  had  chosen,  no  one  who  knew  him  doubts  that 
the  concluding  portion  of  his  labours  would  have  been 
the  most  valuable. 


BENEVOLENCE  OF  THE  POOR. 


[Thn  following  paper,  by  the  late  Alexander  Dcthune,  the  en- 
lightened and  pure-minded  Fifcahlre  peasant,  seems  to  us  of  con- 
•fdcrable  rstue,  from  the  presumable  truthfulness  of  all  that  U 
stated  in  it  aa  fact.  In  this  character  it  Is  of  conKqurnce,  we 
think,  aa  a  report  on  the  economy,  circumstances,  and  feelings  of 
a  portion  of  the  humbler  classes ;  that  subject  which  is  now  every- 
«  here  engaging  so  much  attention.  At  the  same  time  some  abate- 
ment must  needs  be  made  from  Bothune's  remarks  on  the  affluent 
cla.Hic»— a  subject  on  which  the  poor  man  is  generally  aa  much 
a  visionary  as  tho  rich  man  is  about  the  poor,  and  from  the  same 
sad  cause— ignorance.] 

To  become  rich  is  evidently,  with  many,  the  sole  aim 
and  object  of  their  existence.  With  the  single  idea 
of  riches,  they  seem  to  associate  comfort,  consequence, 
"  space  in  the  world's  thought,"  and  all  that  is  worth 
following  after.  Yet  the  rich  rarely  fail  to  tell  us  of 
the  miseries  they  endure — of  the  accumulation  of  care, 
and  the  increase  of  anxiety,  which  fortune  inflicts  on 
them.  The  poor  would  be  rich,  while  the  rich  indulge 
in  day-dreams  about  the  happiness  of  the  poor.  Both 
are  perhaps  deceived  by  appearances.  That  the  rich 
are  so,  might  easily  be  proved.  Many  of  those  evils 
of  which  not  a  few  of  the  rich  complain,  might  be 
entirely  cured  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  of 
that  class  which  they  deem  so  happy.  How  would  it 
alter  the  ideas  of  those  who  murmur  over  imaginary 
evils — those  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  encounter 
a  real  hardship,  or  moct  a  real  misfortune  in  their  lives 
— were  they  only  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  live  and 
labour  with  the  poor!  The  lady,  for  instance,  who 
frets  and  supposes  herself  perfectly  miserable,  because 
she  has  been  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  being 
invited  to  this  or  that  party,  or  because  some  part  of 
her  dress  does  not  become  her  well,  or  because  twenty 
other  things,  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  not  within 
a  whole  hair's-brcadth  of  what  she  would  have  them — 
what  would  her  feelings  be,  were  she  to  take  a  scanty 
breakfast  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  travel  two  or 
three  miles,  and  turn  out  by  Bcven  to  spread  manure, 
not  with  any  instrument,  but  with  her  delicate  white 
fingers!  Shrink  not  from  the  loathsomeness  of  the 
idea — to  spread  dung  with  her  fingers,  in  turnip  or 
potato  drills,  till  six  in  the  evening;  and  should  her 
strength  or  dexterity  prove  less  than  that  of  her  com- 
panions, to  have  her  cars  assaulted  with  the  oaths 
and  upbraidings  of  a  heartless  wretch,  whom  his  master 
keeps  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  hear  herself  called  upon 
to  "  get  on,"  in  language  with  which  no  writer  would 
blot  his  page!  To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  tho  scene, 
a  wet  day  may  be  supposed,  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
turning home  drenched  to  the  skin  at  night,  to  an  ex- 
tinct fire !  To  deepen  the  picture  yet  another  shade, 
think  of  a  woman  supporting  herself  and  a  child,  or,  it 
may  be,  two,  upon  the  eightpence  or  tenpencc  a-day, 
which  is  the  most  this  drudgery  will  produce.  Say  not 
that  this  is  too  dark  a  picture ;  its  darkness  might  be 
deepened  by  many  shades,  and  still  the  depth  of  those 
waters,  through  which  many  a  poor  man  and  woman 
must  wade,  remain  untouched.  Yet  distressed,  pinched, 
and  scorned  as  the  poor  often  are — great  as  are  their 
privations,  it  is  surprising  how  much  they  often  do  for 
each  other.  Here  the  comparison  between  poor  and 
rich  is  very  striking.  "When  the  wealthy  impart  their 
guinea  to  relieve  distress,  they  probably  give  but  a 
five-hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  of  their  revenue. 
The  poor  in  serving  the  poor  frequently  give  the  last 
mouthful  of  food  which  they  can  call  their  own.  Surely 
this  is  benevolence  with  the  least  imaginable  tincture 
of  selfishness. 

These  desultory  remarks  were  suggested  by  an  inci 
dent  with  which  their  writer  lately 


At  a  short  distance  from  his  place  of  residence  stands 
what  was  once  a  little  lonely  farm  ;  but  the  land  which 
belonged  to  it  being  taken  in  lease  some  years  ago  by  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  the  offices  were  fitted  up  for 
dwelling-houses,  and  arc  now  inhabited.  Past  it  winds 
one  of  those  broken,  uncouth,  and  ill-conducted  roads, 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  all  our  fathers  had  to 
travel  on.  This  road  is  now  little  frequented,  save  by 
the  ragged  boy  who  takes  it  for  a  nearer  cut,  or  the 
wandering  beggar,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  supply 
his  wants  and  procure  quarters  near  the  highway, 
where  his  trade  is  overdriven,  strikes  off  into  remote 
and  secluded  districts,  where  he  has  fewer  compe- 
titors, and  the  people  are  more  willing  to  bestow  ao 
alms. 

Along  this  road,  a  few  days  ago,  came  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  a 
suckling  infant,  she  carried  in  her  arms.  The  man  was 
middle-aged,  the  woman  apparently  still  young;  and 
want  and  privation  were  pictured  in  the  faces  of  the 
whole.  The  man  entered  the  first  house  he  came  to, 
while  the  woman — she  was  his  wife — with  the  children, 
remained  at  the  door.  Here  the  family  were  in  mode 
rate  circumstances,  and  comfortable  for  their  station. 
He  asked  and  obtained  leave  "  to  light  his  pipe."  The 
pipe  was  empty ;  and  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, it  was  given  up  as  hopeless ;  but  there  appeared 
in  his  manner  still  a  wish  to  linger.  He  was,  however, 
told  that  he  must  go,  and  went.  When  he  came  out,  his 
wife  and  he  exchanged  hopeless  looks,  and  their  heads 
dropped  heavily  on  their  bosoms.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  next  door,  and  stood  before  it  for  a  space,  like 
people  seeking  tho  means  of  escape  from  some  terrible 
calamity,  or  trying  to  muster  courage  for  some  desperate 
attempt.  At  last  the  man  entered  as  before,  and  again 
he  asked  and  obtained  leave  "to  light  his  pipe,"  but 
again  the  pipe  was  empty,  and  his  attempts  to  light  it 
unsuccessful.  This  was  the  house  of  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  died  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  leaving 
her  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Beside  her,  at  tho 
time,  sat  a  woman,  by  courtesy  called  the  wife  of  an 
invalid,  whose  earnings  for  many  months  had  only 
amounted  to  a  few  shillings.  Infamy,  it  was  said,  was 
attached  to  their  connexion ;  and  this  the  world  had  not 
failed  to  visit  on  their  heads  with  something  worse  than 
neglect.  Here,  however,  the  unfortunates  were  destined 
to  find  better  fortune.  After  the  pipe-lighting  had 
proved  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  wife  and  children  were 
kindly  invited  to  "come  in  and  rest  them."  Their 
wants  were  inquired  into,  and  commiserated.  Let  plea- 
sure-hunting pomp  blush  to  hear  what  follows.  Neither 
of  the  two,  without  the  assistance  of  the  other,  could 
supply  the  wants  of  the  strangers.  The  one  had  a  small 
quantity  of  milk,  which  had  been  the  gratuitous  gift  of 
a  neighbour  to  herself;  the  other  had  a  scanty  store  of 
meal,  which  she  had  probably  purchased  with  her 
last  shilling ;  and  by  laying  their  slender  means  to- 
gether, they  contrived  to  set  before  the  hunger-bitten 
travellers  a  meal — their  breakfast.  It  was  now  al- 
most noon.  This  unwonted  kindness  drew  forth  their 
story. 

The  man,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  by  trade 
a  dyer ;  and  after  having  fallen  out  of  employment,  and 
exhausted  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  for  procuring 
it,  he  had  quitted  his  home  in  the  expectation  of  finding, 
if  not  work,  at  least  food  for  himself  and  his  starv  ing 
family.  But  he  had  not  been  bred  to  beg,  and  could 
not  ask  it.  With  his  wife  matters  were  still  worse. 
She  was  even  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  they  were 
in  want.  The  pipe  lighting  had  been  often  tried,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  Sometimes  it  produced 
an  inquiry  if  they  had  got  their  breakfast  or  their 
dinner;  sometimes  not.  And  on  the  previous  night, 
after  all  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  shelter  of  a 
house  had  failed,  after  they  had  preferred  the  request  at 
every  door  they  came  to,  so  long  as  they  could  find  a 
door  open,  or  any  one  awake  to  listen,  supperless,  and 
out  with  travelling,  they  had  made  their  bed 
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beaide  a  hedge,  with  the  sky  for  curtain*  aud  a  cover- 
ing, the  mother  keeping  her  infant  warm  in  her  bosom, 
and  the  father  doing  his  best  to  preserve  animal  heat  in 
their  other  child.  Thus  they  passed  the  night  As 
morning  advanced,  and  early  risers  began  to  stir,  they 
resumed  their  comfortless  wanderings,  in  the  hope  that 
some  one  would  offer  them  that  bread  which  they  could 
not  muster  courage  to  seek.  But  there  are  seasons  when 
Fortune  seems  to  set  all  her  powers  in  array  against 
the  victims  of  her  wrath.  The  pipe-lighting,  and  such 
other  simple  stratagems  as  they  could  devise,  had  all 
,  failed,  and  they  had  travelled,  faint  and  fasting,  till  they 
;    found  a  morsel  where  this  narrative  found  them. 

When  the  cravings  of  nature  were  satisfied,  and  this 
simple  story  told,  they  parted  with  a  few  homely  but 
heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude,  a  tear,  and  a  promise 
if,  should  it  please  God  that  they  should  ever  meet  under 
a  reverse  of  fortunes,  they  would  not  forget  the  kindness 
they  had  experienced  beneath  that  humble  roof.  "  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  saith  the  proverb  ;  and  it  is 
well  for  the  poor  that  hope  seldom  abandons  them. 
When  friends  have  proved  false,  and  fortune  hath  for- 
saken them,  in  the  abyss  of  misery  they  cling  to  it ;  it 
cheers  them  with  a  meteor-light  amid  the  storm  ;  props 
them  with  its  illusions  when  about  to  fall  ;  leads  them 
with  a  steady  hand  over  the  precipice  of  despair ;  nor 
ever  leaves  them  till  the  mortal  sweat  is  on  their  brows. 
And  even  then,  when  "earthly  hope"  is  at  an  end,  how 
often  doth  that  other  spirit,  with  eyes  fixed  above,  sup- 
port them  in  the  last  agony,  ami  paint  a  smile  on  their 
countenances  in  that  fearful  struggle,  when  death  is  fast 
Winning  the  victory. 

In  the  habitation  of  comfort,  and  comparatively  easy 
circumstances,  the  wanderers  had   not  been  offered 
even  a  seat,  while  in  that  of  penury,  and  all  but 
absolute  want,  they  had  found  pity  and  kindness,  and 
the  means  of  prolonging  life  for  another  day.    It  is 
thus  the  obscure  and  indigent  help  each  other  along 
on  "life's  thorny  road,"  while  the  poet  drivels  non- 
sense about  the  "  happiness  of  humble  cots."  and  the 
philosopher  amuses  himself  in  his  study  with  fine-spun 
theories  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  the  |>olitical 
economist  tries  to  persuade  them  that  poverty  would 
constitute  a  perfect  paradise  if  they  would  only  do  as  he 
bids  them,  little  knowing  that  they  do  all  they  can, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  he  would  do  were 
he  in  their  place.    Let  them  continue  to  do  so.  Let 
them  nobly  do  their  duty,  heedless  though  the  hero's 
idol — this  world's  fame — should  never  smile  upon  them. 
Though  the  splendid  gift  and  the  liberal  donation  may 
be  far  beyond  their  reach,  let  them  offer  the  voice  of 
consolation  and  the  friendly  hand  of  assistance  wher- 
ever these  may  be  required.    Let  them  cherish  benevo- 
lence to  each  other,  and  those  kindly  sympathies  of 
which  they  often  stand  so  much  in  need.    When  mis- 
fortune bears  down  its  victim,  or  when  the  constitution 
is  labouring  under  the  attack  of  disease,  and  physical 
strength  decays,  then  the  perceptions  often  become 
quicker,  and  the  senses  more  acute.     The  sufferer, 
whether  from  mental  or  corporeal  pain,  looks,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  soul  of  those  around  him,  and  reads 
their  thoughts  without  the  assistance  of  their  words. 
He  who  now  writes,  when  his  pulse  beat  feebly,  and 
the  tide  of  life  seemed  to  ebb  in  his  veins  with  every 
passing  hour,  has  felt  soothed  by  a  look  of  sympathy, 
when  he  turned  away  with  loathing  from  the  cold  in- 
quiry and  the  offered  gift  And  when  weakness  pressed 
upon  his  frame,  and  pain  preyed  on  every  nerve,  he  has 
gathered  fortitude  to  bear  it  from  a  kind  word,  the  tone 
of  which  told  from  whence  it  came,  when  the  lecture  of 
the  learned  comforter,  though  it  vibrated  in  his  ear,  left 
no  impression  on  his  heart.    To  the  sympathies  and 
the  kindness  of  the  poor  he  owes  much,  and  he  is  proud 
to  acknowledge  it     Though  the  rich  may  pass  them 
by  with  little  pity,  or  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  let 
them  not  abandon  each  other.    Though  obscurity  may 
darken  round  their  deeds,  and  oblivion  wrap  their  names  I 
when  they  die,  man's  praise  is  but  little  worth,  and  | 


fame  is  both  fluctuating  and  perishing  property.  A 
nobler  reward  awaits  every  truly  virtuous  action  :  even 
the  wish,  where  the  power  is  wanting,  will  not  bo  for- 
gotten. Let  them  remember  what  a  greater  than  the 
greatest  upon  earth  said  of  the  mite  which  the  widow 
cast  into  the  treasury.  Let  them  consider  that  there 
is  an  eye  on  them  which  seeth  not  as  man  seeth — a 
Power  above  them,  by  whom  justice  cannot  be  par- 
tially dealt— a  Judge  before  whom  they  must  appear, 
who  reckons  not  of  men  by  the  garb  they  wear,  or  the 
property  they  possess,  or  the  professions  they  make, 
but  by  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Let  this  conside- 
ration stimulate  them  to  do  their  duty ;  and  let  this, 
with  the  unsullied  pleasure  which  always  flows  from  a 
consciousness  of  doing  good,  be  their  reward  when  it  is 
done.  And,  if  it  could  serve  as  a  prompter  to  patient 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  let  them  be  told  that  there 
are  among  the  learned  and  the  truly  great  men  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  hearts  which  pity  their 
distresses,  and  hands  which  would  not  be  slow  to  record 
their  virtues,  were  they  ouly  kuowu. 


BRIGANDS  IV  SPAIN— PLEASANT  TRAVELLING. 

The  following  account  of  an  incident  of  travel  in  Spain, 
characteristic  of  tho  state  of  that  unhappv  country,  hu 
lately  appeared  in  various  newspaper*.  It  pur|>ort8  to 
be  a  letter  from  M.  Tanskic,  correspondent  at  Madrid  of 
the  Journal  des  Dt'*j/j,  Parisian  newspaper,  describing  a 
journey  he  made  a  short  time  ago  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne. 

"  I  have  just  made  acquaintance,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
dramatic,  with  the  ladroncs  of  Old  Castile,  who  are  a  sort 
otjutle  milieu  between  the  robbers  of  Andalusia,  who  pass 
for  being  the  moat  cmaUerot  (gentlemanlike)  men,  and 
those  of  La  Mane  ha,  who  are  justly  branded  as  the  most 
savage  and  cruel.  After  tho  new  arrangement  of  the  poet 
between  Madrid  and  Bayonne,  the  mails  had  been  several 
times  attacked  by  brigands,  particularly  soon  after  leaving 
Madrid.    The  government  thcreujKjn  had  the  coach  es- 
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Orando,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  that 
which  I  was  a  passenger  was  stopped.    Two  of 


tho  brigands  seized  the  leading  postilion,  and  pulled  him 
off  his  horse.  Pour  others,  two  on  each  side,  came  to  the 
carriage,  and  called  upon  the  coachman  and  the  conductor 
to  come  down.  I  was  in  the  coupe  with  M.  Mayo,  a  young 
Spaniah  advocate.  The  courier  and  a  student  were  in  the 
interior.  We  were  not  suffered  to  alight,  and  as  we  were 
all  uuanncd,  wc  could  not  have  made  any  effective  resist- 
ance. Indeed,  had  any  one  shown  sneh  a  disposition, 
the  rest  would  have  prevented  him,  because,  In  that  case, 
all  would  have  been  murdered.  Sometimes  the  robbers 
burn  the  conch  aud  all  the  luggage,  in  tho  hopes  of  finding 
among  the  ashes  such  money  aud  valuables  as  remain  con- 
cealed. 

After  binding  the  hands  of  tho  postilion  and  driver 
hchind  their  backs,  they  led  the  mules  and  carriage  about 
live  hundred  yards  off  tho  road,  on  to  the  fields.  There 
they  made  us  all  four  get  out,  and  then  tied  our  hands 
behind  our  backs.  The  captain  of  tho  band,  who  was  the 
only  one  on  horseback,  dismounted,  and  called  upon  us,  In 
bad  Castilian,  to  declare  what  money  we  had,  and  where 
it  was,  adding,  that  if  wc  did  not  tell  the  truth,  we  should 
be  victimised.  He  interrogated  us  with  all  the  Bcuteneas 
of  the  most  experienced  commissary  of  police,  frequently 
changing  his  tone  and  accent  Who  are  you  ?  whence  do 
you  come  ?  where  are  you  going  ?  were  questions  put  to 
us  ;  and  if  wc  had  had  tho  misfortune  to  belong  to  any 
place  near  the  haunts  of  the  brigands,  or  liad  happened  to 
know  tho  pcrsou  of  either  of  them,  we  should  have  been 
inevitably  assassinated.  In  fact,  ouly  three  months  ago,  a 
|>oor  postilion  was  killed  by  these  brigands  near  the  samo 
spot,  because  ho  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of 
them. 

They  inquired  of  us  whether  we  were  Englishmen  or 
Americans,  for  if  we  had  been,  they  would  have  completely 
stripped  us  ;  the  Spanish  lower  orders  of  people  imagining 
that  the  clothes  of  all  the  English  and  Americans  are 
stitched  with  gold  thread.  Our  interrogation  finished,  we 
were  made  to  lie  flat  on  tlie  ground,  with  our  faces  down- 
wards.   This  done,  they  plundered  the  coach,  throwing 
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go  could  furnish  him  with,  was  not  »o 
and  this  wan  evidently  his  first  expedi- 
icither  carbine  nor  sword,  and  the  only 


down  all  the  trunks  and  packages.  Knowing  that  they 
could  not  get  initio  open  without  breaking  it  to  pieces,  1 
looked  np  and  told  them  tltat  I  would  open  it  for  them, 
and  jrive  up  to  them  all  the  money  it  contained,  if  they 
would  unbind  my  hands,  for  they  liad  drawn  the  cord  so 
tight  that  I  was  in  great  pain.  They  consented,  and 
brought  my  trunk  to  me.  The  monej  they  found  in  it  did 
not  satisfy  them.  They  left  mo  in  the  hand*  of  one  of  their 
bund,  ft  young  man  between  twenty  sud  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  who  continued  to  search  my  trunk,  while  an  older 
and  fiercer  brigand  watched  my  every  look  and  gesture, 
with  his  carbine  levelled  at  me.  The  young  man,  although 
he  made  use  of  the  coarsest  oaths  and  other 
the  Spams 
savage  as  the  rest, 

tion.  He  carried  neither  carbine  nor  sword,  and  the  only 
weapon  he  had  was  a  Catalonian  knife  stuck  in  his  belt. 
Everything  lie  saw  in  my  trunk  caused  him  surprise  and 
wonder.  He  asked  me  to  tell  him  tho  use  of  each.  On  find- 
ing some  rosaries,  he  exclaimed, '  Ah  !  you  are  a  priest  ?*  I 
told  him  no,  but  had  bought  the  rosaries  at  a  fair  in  Madrid 
as  curiosities,  and  that  they  were  of  no  real  value.  He, 
however,  with  great  devotion  kissed  the  crosses  suspended 
to  them  and  the  other  emblems,  but  finding  they  were  of 
silver,  ho  broke  the  string,  letting  them  all  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  carefully  picked  them  up,  and  again  kissed 
each  cross  and  emblem,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  his 
oaths  at  his  own  awkwardness.  He  secured  these  and 
every  other  tiling  he  thought  valuable  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin  ;  but  my  clothes  and  linen  he  put  into  a  lniyo 
sack,  which  appeared  to  be  the  common  receptacle.  I  had 
also  some  small  knives  and  daggers.  He  asked  mo  what  I 
did  with  them.  I  told  him  tliey  had  been  sold  to  me  as 
having  been  worn  by  the  MancJas  of  .Madrid  under  their 
garters.  At  this  he  laughed,  and  throwing  two  of  them 
on  the  ground  for  mc,  be  put  the  rest  into  bis  private 
magazine. 

I  hoped  to  make  something  of  my  young  brigand  ;  but 
while  I  was  talking  to  him,  the  captain  came  suddenly  up 
and  struck  me  with  violence  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  carbine,  saying  in  a  furious  tone, '  You 
are  looking  in  his  face,  that  you  may  be  able  to  recognise 
him  1*  He  then  seised  mc  by  the  right  arm,  while  another 
took  my  left,  and  they  again  bound  them  behind  my  back. 
In  my  bad  Spanish  I  assured  him  that  I  was  a  foreigner, 
but  they  threw  me  down  upon  the  other  passengers.  I  fell 
upon  the  driver,  who  was  literally  sewed  up  in  two  or  three 
sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  outwards.  I  took  good  care  not 
to  stir  from  this  position,  for  the  ground  was  saturated 
with  the  snow  which  the  sun  had  melted  and  brought 
down  in  streams  from  the  Scmo  Sierra.  By  this  probably 
I  escaped  the  fever  which  attacked  the  student  from  Tolosa, 
who  lay  in  the  water  more  than  an  hour.  When  the  bri- 
gands had  secured  all  they  thought  worth  taking,  the 
captain  remounted  his  horse,  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  they  all  retreated.  My  young  robber,  in  pissing  by  me, 
put  into  my  fastened  hands  tho  padlock  and  key  of  my 
trunk,  and  threw  over  my  head  a  peasant's  cloak. 

After  remaining  some  time  recumbent,  tho 
whom  the  brigands  had  released  before  leaving,  tin' 
the  conductor,  and  thus  one  after  the  other  we  were  all  set 
at  liberty  and  upon  our  feet  again.  The  wind  liad  scattered 
all  my  pa  per*  and  books  ;  my  first  object  was  to  collect 
them.  Tho  postilion  and  coachman  set  to  work  in  the 
meantime  to  take  up  such  of  my  liucn  as  the  robbers  did 
not  think  worth  carrying  away,  but  I  begged  them  not  to 
put  themselves  to  so  much  trouble,  and  thus  secured  my- 
S*-lf  a  change  on  reaching  Bayonne.  I  also  recognised  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  fellow-travellers  a  sheejvskin  I  had 
been  advised  at  Madrid  to  furnish  myself  with,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  cap,  which  I  claimed,  and  which  served  to 
keep  me  warm  while  crossing  the  plateau  of  Burgos,  which 
was  covered  with  snow  and  hoar-frost.  As  to  the  cloak 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  young  thief,  the  conductor  claimed 
H  as  his,  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  brigands  thus 
to  cover  those  whom  they  had  robbed,  to  prevent  their 
seeing  what  direction  they  moved  off  in.  This  rather 
lowered  in  my  estimation  the  gratitude  I  owed  to  my 
young  thief. 

On  arriving  at  the  small  village  of  OrquilU*.  about  half  a 
league  from  where  we  had  »>cen  Mopped,  a  different  scene 
awaited  us.  The  courier  and  conductor,  to  account  for  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  Iron,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  local  authorities.  We  were  all  shown 
into  the  venta  of  the  village,  which  consisted  of  little 


than  a  kitcheu  within  four  bare  walla,  in  which  a  young 
girl  endeavoured  to  make  a  fire  with  some  damp  weeds  and 
roots  of  trees,  which  sent  forth  a  vile  odour  and  a  thick 
smoke,  which  filled  the  place,  and  set  all  our  eyes  weeping. 
The  alcalde  soou  made  his  appearance  in  the  venta,  with 
the  fid  de  ftrUoi — a  species  of  efenbano  or  registrar  —  accom- 
panied by  some  peasants  with  guns  m  their  hands,  repre- 
senting the  national  guard.  The  alcalde  gravely  seated 
himself  by  our  sides  on  the  wooden  bench.  He  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  clothed  in  an  old  cloak  In  rags,  without 
any  shirt ;  but  en  rttxinohe  he  woro  In  great  pride,  a  little 
tending  to  one  side  ot  his  head,  what  was  once  a  hat,  but 
was  now  without  any  brim  or  top  to  the  crown.  The  esori- 
bano  waa  younger,  but  apparently  more  intelligent.  He 
wore  a  peasant's  dress,  but  had  on  also  a  pair  of  boots,  a 
cravat  of  red  cotton,  and  a  hat  entire  in  all  it*  parts.  He 
placed  himself  behind  a  table  close  to  the  alcalde,  taking 
from  his  jweket  pens,  ink,  and  stamped  paper. 

The  national  guards  were  in  jackets,  and  shod  with  abar- 
eas,  or  square  pieces  of  leather,  fastened  to  their  legs  by 
long  sera | m  crossed  over  them.  The  legs  themselves  were 
naked ;  and  very  few,  if  any,  wore  shirts.  They  looked  upon 
us  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  consequential  smile.  [Our 
depositions  having  been  taken,  the  escribano  gave  orders  in 
the  name  of  the  alcalde  to  the  national  guards.]  He  sent 
four  of  them  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  as  he  said,  and  four 
others  were  to  accompany  us.  They  loaded  their  muskets 
before  us.  Tho  escribano  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  small  pistol  balls,  and  distributed  them  to  the  men, 
who  put  several  of  them  into  their  truAaco*. 

Tho  ceremony  being  finished,  the  alcalde  rose  np  ao- 
lemnly,  took  off  hi*  hat,  the  escribano  did  the  same,  and 
recommended  us  to  follow  his  example,  and  swear  that  our 
dej)ositions  were  sincere  and  exact.  We  obeyed,  and  re- 
peated after  him  the  oath  usually  administered  In  courte 
of  justice.  [We  were  now  favoured  with  a  little  brandy,  bj 
the  politeness  of  the  postilion,  having  no  money  of  our  own : 
it  was  very  acceptable,  for  we  had  tasted  nothing  for  fourteen 
hours,  ana  were  very  cold.]  We  thta  set  out  with  the  four 
national  guards,  and  at  the  first  suge  some  cavalry  soldiers 
were  added.  Thus,  when  we  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  when 
wc  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  brave  all  the  brigands  in  Spain, 
we  travelled  along  escorted  like  princes,  and  fed  at  the 
exjiense  of  the  mayoral,  who  at  every  inn  stood  our  guaran- 
tee as  far  as  I  run/' 


POEMS  BY  CL  A  BIN  DA. 

rCLARiKDA  (Mrs  M'Lchnse*,  whose  correspondence  with  Burns 
we  Intel y  noticed  In  the  Journal,  was  the  authoress  of  a  few  f ogitlvo 
piece*  of  considerable  taMe  ami  beauty.  The  following;  from  the 
Appendix  to  tho  "  Corrc«i<»ndinc<j  "  will,  wo  have  no  doubt,  b* 
read  with  pleasure.] 

OS  LOVE  AXD  FRIENDSHIP. 


Talk  not  of  Love  I  it  fives  n 
Viit  lovo  has  been  my  foe : 
He  bound  me  in  sn  iron  chain, 
And  plunged  mo  deep  in  wo  ! 

Hut  Friendship's  pure  and  lasting  Joy* 
My  heart  was  formed  to  prove— 
The  worthy  object  be  of  those, 
But  never  talk  of  Lovo. 

Tho  "  Hand  of  Friendship"  I  accept— 
May  honour  be  our  guard , 
Virtue  our  intercourse  direct. 
Her  smiles  our  dear  reward. 

Your  thought,  If  Love  must  harbour  there, 
Conceal  It  in  that  thought, 
Nor  can*  me  frotri  my  bosom  tear 
The  very  friend  I  sought. 

OS  TUB  LOSS  OF  MY  CHILD. 

Doc*  ITeaven  behold  these  sadly-falling  tears, 
Six*!  by  a  mother  o'er  her  darlin*  child  » 

Ah .  blasted  hopes  !  and  heart-distracting  fears, 
That  fill  my  breast  with  frantic  sorrow  wild  1 

Yes.  Heaven  beholds;  from  thetic  the  t 

And  Heaven  alone  can  l«esl  the  wounds  it  gave. 

Oh,  Thou,  wh<xto»t  alUiet  for  giacious  ends. 
Lead  my  said  soul  to  scenes  beyond  tho  grave  I 

Tls  there  iijone  all  tears  are  wiped  away  ; 

There  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more. 
Oh,  Thou  Supreme  !  whose  years  know  no  delay, 

Tsaeh  mc  thy  dUpeu»«ttons  to  adore. 
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duty.  They 
for  the  purpose  of 
!  mirror  up  to  nature,"  aa  to  rait  the  fancies  of 
acton,  a  thing  about  a*  ridiculous  as  would  be  the  writing 
of  book*  to  suit  the  taste  of  compositors.  In  a  late  article 
in  Mr  Jerrold's  Illuminated  Magazine,  an  ideal  author,  Mr 
Dclawhang,  who  writes  a  play  called  the  Jload  to  liiches, 
submits  liis  production  to  the  manager  of  ono  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  and  receives  it  back  along  with  the 
following  characteristic  letter: — "My  dear  Sir — We  are  all 
of  opinion  that  the  third  act  of  your  drama  must  be  trans- 
posed with  the  first  ;  because  Mrs  Z  (if  she  is  to  play 

your  heroine)  will  not  consent  to  appear  in  the  dress  you 

hare  described,  after  Miss  Q  has  already  been  seen  by 

the  audience  in  a  similar  costume.  This  is  imperative. 
You  must,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  wish  the  piece  to  escape 
failure,  which  now-a-daya  means  prtat  success,  cut  down 
your  low  comedy  part.  I  acknowledge  it  is  cleverly  written, 

but  it  interferes  unpleasantly  with  Mr   's  character, 

and  he  must  be  the  feature,  or  he  will  not  act  at  all.  The 
part  is  too  funny  ;  you  can  reduce  it  to  a  mere  walking 
gentleman.  You  can  throw  the  jokes  into  the  bit  you 
have  written  for  the  second  bailiff,  which  is  short  enough, 

and  he  is  never  on  in  Mr  's  scenes.   The  supper  and 

champagne  you  have  described  in  the  second  act  must  be 
entirely  omitted.  In  these  times  of  theatrical  economy,  the 
management  cannot  afford  any  expensive  extra  properties  ; 
you  can  speak  about  them,  which  will  do  just  as  wclL  I 
agree  that  it  will  cut  out  some  very  brilliant  dialogue — but 
what  are  wc  to  do?  I  would  advise  you,  in  a  friendly  way,  to 
alter  the  title  of  your  piece,  and  simply  call  it  by  the  name 
by  which  you  have  designated  the  character  intended  for 

Mr  It  will  l>c  quite  worth  the  while  of  your  music 

publishers  to  give  the  twenty  guineas  to  Mrs  Z  ,  if  she 

trill  iutroduce  the  song  you  have  pointed  out.  She  objects 
to  sing  it  for  less.  You  must  concede  all  these  matters,  or 
the  play  will  be  laid  aside  ;  for  I  understand  that  the 
reading  in  the  room  waa  u-kolly  ineffective.  Yours  most 
sincerely,  .    P.  8.  Send  it  altered  in  the  morning." 

Female  Wootl  Ent/rarers. — We  are  glad  to  see,  by  an- 
nouncements in  the  newspapers,  that  a  class  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  women  in  wood-engraving  lias  been 
lately  established  in  the  government  School  of  Design, 
Somerset  House,  London.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many 
competitors  for  instruction  in  this  elegant  art  ;  but  we 
should  recommend  no  lady  to  think  of  applying  herself 
to  it,  who  is  not  already  a  proficient  in  drawing,  both  of 
figures  and  landscaiics  ;  for  before  the  wood  can  be  cut,  it 
must  be  drawn  upon,  and  therefore  to  lie  able  to  draw  the 
subject  with  taste,  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  ;  while 
taste  in  cutting,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  true  meaning  of  the 
lines  und  touches,  is  at  the  same  time  indispensable.  With  a 
preliminary'  knowledge  of  drawing,  we  should  have  no  fears 
of  soon  seeing  ladies  attain  an  eminence  in  this  lucrative  and 
respectable  profession  ;  with  ordinary  diligence,  they  could 
nt  |. .Tint  very  speedily  rival  the  bulk  of  the  persons  who 
now  profess  to  furnish  wood-engravings  for  nooks.  The 
publishers  of  the  present  sheet,  who  expend  several  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  per  annum  on  wood-engravings  for  their 
works,  have  all  along  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  "pedes  of  cuts  which  they  require.  A  want 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  they  feel  to  be  a  chief 
source  of  the  difficulty. 

Glory.— Mr  Allen,  in  his  work  descriptive  of  the  march 
through  Scinde,  presents  the  following  scene,  a  fine  com- 
ment on  military  glory  : — "  The  entrance  to  the  pass  would 
have  formed  a  fino  subject  for  Salvator  Rosa.  The  sun  had 
not  risen,  and  the  gorge  looked  dark,  gloomy,  and  threat- 
ening. I  was  between  the  quarter-mastcr-gencral's  party 
and  the  column  ;  consequently,  there  were  but  few  people, 
and  one  or  two  officers  scattered  about.  The  craggy  and 
fantastic  rocks  towered  almost  perpendicularly  ou  both 
sides,  many  of  them  quite  so,  to  an  enormous  height  The 
foreground  was  occupied  by  ihe  skeletons  of  the  ill-fated 
troops,  with  the  larger  forms  of  camels  and  horses.  The 
grsy  light  of  morning  scarcely  allowed  the  eye  to  penetrate 
the  pass,  whirh  appeared  entirely  shut  in.  Large  carrion- 
crows  and  vultures,  with  flagging  wings,  were  soaring 
heavily  overhead.  As  we  entered,  the  ghastly  memorials 
of  ]>aat  calamity  became  more  and  more  frequent.  It  in 
impossible  to  estimate  their  numbers,  but  the  ground 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass,  about  five  miles,  waa 


cumbered  with  them.  Some  were  gathered  in  crow-da 
under  rocks,  aa  if  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  biting  wind  ; 
wo  could  conceive  what  it  must  have  been  in  January,  for 
such  waa  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  that  we  were  almost  all 
compelled  to  dismount  and  walk  to  keep  life  in  our  limbs, 
and  the  water  frose  in  icicles  on  the  legs  of  the  horaea.  I 
counted  in  one  place  twelve  skeletons  huddled  together  in 
a  little  nook.  Some,  from  their  attitudes,  appeared  to  be 
those  of  persona  who  had  expired  in  great  agony,  probably 
from  wounds.  Most  of  them  retained  their  hair,  and  the 
skin  waa  dried  on  the  bones,  so  that  the  hands  and  feet 
were  little  altered  in  form.  Some  were  still  covered  with 
fragments  of  clothing,  and  here  and  there  the  uniform  was 
discoverable.  The  horse  and  rider  lay  side  by  aide,  or  men 
were  seen  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  as  they  had  crowded 
together  for  warmth.  One  spot,  where  the  pass  waa  almost 
closed  by  rocks  projecting  from  either  aide,  waa  literally 
choked  with  the  corpses  of  men,  horses,  and  camels.  It 
appeared  as  if  a  tremendous  volley  had  been  poured  among 
them,  or  that  the  delay  unavoidable  in  passing  so  narrow  a 
gorge  liad  caused  them  to  drop  from  cold.  A  small  ruined 
Iniilding,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  waa  quite  filled  with  dead 


[Every  reader  can  put  this  question  to  himself.] — 
'  Hours  of  Meditation,  ly  Zschokke,  a  German  writer. 


Progress  of  Quarrels.— The  first  germs  of  the  majority  of 
the  disunions  of  mankind  are  generally  sown  by  miscon- 
ception, wrong  interpretations  of  conduct— haaarded,  very 
j-ossibly,  at  moments  of  ill  humour — and  the  whispering* 
and  suggestions  of  suspicion,  aroused,  perhaps,  without 
any  cause.  The  mutual  coldness  often  turns,  at  first,  upon 
paltry  trifles ;  this  feeling  is  then  strengthened  by  absurd 
reports  and  statements  ;  the  effefts  01  accident  augment 
the  cviL  At  last  the  false  pride  of  neither  party  will  give 
way ;  eacli  must  first  see  the  other  humbled ;  aud  thus, 
those  perhaps  who  were  completely  adapted  to  rqutually 
esteem  and  treasure  each  other,  and  possessed  the  means 
of  rendering  to  one  another  essential  services,  part  from 
each  other's  company  in  aversion.  And  docs  a  mere  trifle 
— for  everything  temporal  and  earthly  is  such — merit  being 
the  cause  for  rendering  mutually  our  live*  so  hitter  in  every 
way  ? 
from 

The  tiro  Miett  chimneys  in  the  world  are  thoae  belonging 
to  Messrs  Charles  Tennant  and  Company  of  Glasgow,  and 
Mr  James  Muspratt  of  Newton,  ljuicaahire.  Tliat  of 
Messrs  Tennant  and  Company  is  436  feet,  and  that  of  Mr 
Muspratt  406  feet  in  height.  The  latter,  however,  is  wider, 
and  contains  three  millions  of  bricks,  being  a  third  more 
than  what  is  in  the  former.  We  believe  chimneys  equally 
high  are  raising  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

CHAMBERS'S  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL. 

Tub  present,  as  It  will  be  perceived,  differs  In  size  snd  appearance 
from  the  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  cause  for  this 
alteration  will  be  briefly  explained.  Throughout  the  twelve  Tears' 
existence  of  the  work,  its  la  rue  size  was  the  subject  of  constant 
complaint,  which  increased  latterly  in  force,  as  the  inconvenience 
of  such  bulky  volumes  in  a  library  waa  more  and  more  felt.  Ws 
long  resisted  the  demand  for  a  change,  from  a  dislike  to  sire  the 
least  disturbance  to  the  arrangements  of  a  publication  which  had 
experienced  so  singular  and  unvarying  a  prosperity.  At  length, 
however,  when  on  the  point  of  completing  the  twelfth  volume,  ws 
concluded  that  this  disinclination  on  our  part  ought  not  any  longer 
to  stivnd  in  the  way  of  the  general  wish  of  our  readers.  The  pre- 
sent  number,  therefore,  the  first  of  the  thirteenth  volume,  has  been 
issued  in  a  royal  tiro,  size,  and  for  convenience  has  been  entitled 
the./trrf  «/  a  Keie  Series.  Jly  this  alteration  the  Journal  will  in 
future  range  with  Cmamssss's  iNroRUATioit  roa  thi  I'ioi-lb, 
Cvclopjrdia  or  E.10MSH  Litkratusk,  and  reorLS's  EDI- 
TIONS, 

As  the  object  of  this  change  Is  simply  what  has  been  Mated— a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  deemed  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers,  and  for  that  reason  possibly  favourable  to  the  Interests  c*T 
the  work — we  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  single  furUier 
remark  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may  only  be  proper  to  say, 
that  the  Journal,  in  this  its  new  slse,  contains  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  as  formerly,  that  every  other  arrangement 
connected  with  tho  work  remains  unchanged,  and  that  wo  contem- 
plate carrying  it  on  with,  if  possible,  increased  zeal  and  assiduity, 
as  a  miscellany  of  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  for  all 
classes,  and  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  great  cause  of 
popular  education. 

A  General  Index  for  the  preceding  twelve  volnmes  of  the  Jour- 
nal has  been  prepared,  and  may  be  had  along  with  any  odd  num- 
ber., to  complete  set*.  W.  AMI  It.  CHAMBERS. 
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SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

BLOIS  TO  VALENCAY — flELLES. 

TnB  auu  never  shone  more  brilliantly  on  the  bocage 
and  vine  lands  of  France,  than  it  did  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  August,  as  our  voiture,  hired  for  the  occasion, 
wended  its  way  along  the  capacious  bridge  over  the 
Loire,  towards  a  scene  of  beauty  and  historical  interest 
which  I  was  desirous  not  to  pass  unTisited.  We  were 
now  on  our  way  southward,  having  resolved  to  make  a 
detour  from  the  valley  of  the  Loire  to  that  of  the  Cher, 
and  to  return  again  at  a  point  where  fresh  objects  of 
attraction  presented  themselves. 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  we  bade  adieu  to  Blois : 
kind  friends  had  rendered  our  short  stay  agreeable. 
We  bad  interchanged  thoughts  with  one  who  looks 
cheeringly  on  man's  social  advancement,  whose  mind  is 
not  bounded  by  the  mean  or  trivial  circumstances  which 
surround  it,  but  looks  abroad  over  nature's  great  com- 
mon for  subjects  whereon  to  settle.  Whether  from 
this  extrinsic  circumstance,  or  otherwise,  I  felt  that 
Bloia  would  form  a  pleasant  and  convenient  resting- 
place  for  migratory  English.  True,  the  streets  are,  for 
the  most  part,  narrow,  ancient,  and  steep,  but  there  are 
many  good  houses  in  the  upper  environs,  and  also 
many  very  agreeable  resting  places  on  the  vine-clad 
slopes  which  unbosom  themselves  to  the  broad  river 
beneath ;  and  what  scene  of  earthly  beauty  to  com- 
pare with  that  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  from  the 
bosky  terrace-like  gardens,  the  moon  travelling  across 
an  azure  firmament  resplendent  with  stars,  and  shining 
in  glittering  pageantry  on  the  far-winding  Loire.  The 
rides  around  this  ancient  city  are  also  beautiful;  not 
open  and  dusty  highways,  but  generally  paths  of  the 
best  order  through  patches  of  forest  and  orchard,  or  past 
neat  villages,  hamlets,  gentlemen's  scats,  or  other  tokens 
of  a  dense  and  respectable  population.  The  peasantry, 
and  humble  classes  generally,  as  I  was  informed,  are 
among  the  most  orderly,  and  therefore  most  comfort- 
able in  France;  their  dialect  is  also  better  than  in 
most  other  parts,  a  circumstance  readily  traceable  to 
the  long  residence  of  the  court  in  Touraine,  and 
the  many  persons  of  influence  who  have  country  scats 
on  the  Loire  and  its  environs.  I  cannot  easily  forget 
the  happy  appearance  which  a  number  of  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blois  presented  on  the  Sunday 
evening  which  I  spent  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Neatly  dressed  in  their  somewhat  peculiar  costumes, 
men,  women,  and  children  sat  in  tranquil  enjoyment  at 
the  doors  of  their  cottages,  or  on  banks  by  the  wayside, 
under  the  shade  of  apple  trees ;  while  at  one  place,  on  a 
secluded  patch  of  green-sward,  a  party  of  youngsters,  of 
both  sexes,  were  dancing  to  the  merry  strain  of  a  rustic 
violin. 

Along  one  of  these  highways  we  were  now  advancing. 
Our  path  lay,  for  a  number  of  miles,  through  a 
forest,  into  which,  as  there  was  no  bounding-wall  or 
hedge- row,  our  eyes  were  able  to  pierce  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  For  miles  no  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen,  save  an  occasional  cantonnier  at  work  on  the  roads, 
or  the  Child  of  a  woodman  carrying  a  few  fallen  twigs 


to  a  distant  cottage.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  heat 
became  intolerable ;  the  flies  darted  in  myriads  at  every 
accessible  part  of  our  unhappy  horses ;  and  to  save  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  their  tormentors,  Jean,  the 
driver,  clad  them  from  almost  head  to  heel  in  boughs  of 
vines  and  other  green  plants,  reived  without  mercy  from 
the  adjoining  thickets.  Here  and  there  were  large  open 
tracts  of  land  from  which  the  corn  harvest  had  lately 
been  reaped,  while  the  produce  was  in  the  act  of  being 
driven  to  the  villages  on  low  and  rudely  constructed 
wagons,  drawn  by  bullocks,  or  horses  and  mules.  In  a 
few  places  the  reapers  were  still  busy ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  in  France  more  than  two  or  three  per- 
sons at  harvest-work  in  one  spot,  thus  indicating  a 
greater  than  usual  scale  of  farming  operations.  We 
likewise  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  day's  journey, 
several  flocks  of  sheep  under  the  charge  of  shepherds, 
feeding  on  the  herbage  they  could  pick  up  in  the  stubble 
fields  and  on  the  sides  of  the  highway.  They  were,  as 
usual,  a  long-legged  breed,  dirty,  and  lean.  In  my  va- 
rious excursions  through  the  country,  1  luive  never  been 
so  fortunate  as  see  a  respectable  flock  of  these  animals. 
Judging  from  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  I 
should  say  that  the  sheep  in  France  are  reared  in  small 
tWka,  of  from  a  dozen  to  a  score,  on  the  grass  by  the  sides 
of  the  highways.  Doubtless,  however,  there  ore  tracks 
of  country  in  which  a  superior  system  prevails. 

The  villages  we  passed  through  were  of  the  usual  dull 
aspect,  though  clean  and  resplendent  under  the  bright 
noonday  sun.  The  first  and  last  house  in  each,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere,  was  marked  by  a 
small  blue  painted  board  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  department,  the  arrondisseroent,  and  the  canton,  with 
the  number  of  kilometers  to  the  chief  lieu.  Such  town 
Bign-boards  are  common  in  other  continental  countries 
besides  France.  We  likewise  observed  that  each  vil- 
lage was  provided  either  with  a  paste  aux  kttres,  or  a  boite 
aux  Uttra.  I  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  establishments. 

In  France  there  are  2846  cantons,  each  provided  with 
a  post-office,  or  poste  aux  lettres,  and  in  some  cantons 
there  are  two  or  three,  or  more,  each  of  course  managed 
by  a  keeper  or  director,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
females.  The  total  number  of  these  post-offices  is 
above  4000,  and  connected  with  them  is  a  corps  of 
about  9000  letter-carriers,  a  number  of  which  also  are 
women.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  the 
singularity  is  in  the  establishment  of  subsidiary  receiv- 
ing boxes,  or  boiles  aux  Uttra.  England  has  nothing 
to  show  of  this  kind.  The  boite  aux  Uttres  is  simply  a 
locked  box  with  a  slit  for  the  admission  of  letters,  fixed 
on  the  gable  of  a  cottage,  on  a  wall,  or  on  a  post,  by  the 
wayside.  Placed  in  a  situation  convenient  for  the 
neighbourhood,  it  receives  all  letters  brought  to  it,  and 
is  cleared  regularly  of  its  contents  by  the  letter-carrier 
in  his  rounds.  The  letters  being  taken  to  the  nearest 
office,  are  there  stamped  and  taxed,  and  forthwith  dis- 
tributed. These  boxes  cost  nothing  for  management, 
and  are  a  great  accommodation  to  the  country.  Iu 
England,  such  conveniences  could  not  be  trusted  in 
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the  open  highway,  which  is  a  misfortune ;  but  one,  at 
least,  might  receive  tho  shelter  of  every  parochial  or 
district  school-house;  indeed,  properly  followed  out, 
twenty  thousand  letter-boxes  might,  on  this  simple 
plan,  be  scattered  throughout  the  hamlets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  merest  trifle  of  expense,  and  excite 
probably  a  vast  increase  of  correspondence  as  well  as 
of  revenue. 

Let  us  now  proceed  on  our  journey.  Our  voiture  has 
reached  the  valley  of  tho  Cher.  The  country,  wliich 
has  latterly  been  bare  tilled  land,  is  now  more  green  and 
woody.  Selles,  an  nged  town,  placed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  trom  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Selles- 
sur-Cher,  is  before  us,  and  is  speedily  reached  by  cross- 
ing an  old  stone  bridge.  Having  stopped  for  about  an 
hour  to  rest  the  horses,  during  which  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  walking  along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Cher, 
which  is  here  about  the  size  of  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream, 
we  were  again  on  our  journey  towards  Valencay,  a  place 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  which  it  was  our  object  to  see, 
returning  thence  to  Selles  for  the  night.  Valencay  we 
reached  about  three  o'clock,  on  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  cost  us  upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  in- 
spection. The  country  here  is  still  more  woody  and 
irregular  than  upon  the  Cher ;  and  we  can  fancy,  from 
its  patches  of  oak  forest,  its  long  avenues  of  trees,  its 
old  walla  and  mansions,  that  aristocracy  has  for  ages 
been  the  presiding  genius  of  the  locality.  As  our 
carriage  ascends  the  small  eminence  on  which  the  town 
is  situated,  we  feel  assured  that  we  are  approaching  the 
house  of  a  great  man,  for  there  it  stands,  a  fine  old 
chateau  of  the  renaissance  period,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  country  around. 

This,  then,  good  reader,  is  the  Chateau  de  Valencay, 
a  half-castle  half-palace,  erected  principally  in  the  reign 
of  that  palace- building  hero,  Francois  Premier,  from  the 
designs  of  Philabert  de  l'Orme.  We  alight,  walk  to  the 
arched  portal,  and  are  admitted  by  the  concierge  to  the 
court  behind,  where  a  projecting  wing  of  the  building 
of  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  is  now  pointed  out  Beneath 
this  projecting  portion  of  the  building  is  an  open  arcade 
with  pillars,  intended  as  a  promenade  in  wet  weather, 
and  from  this  arcade  do  we  enter  the  hall,  whence  from 
suite  to  suite  of  chambers,  below  and  above,  arc  we 
conducted  over  the  whole  house.  Who  resides  at  Va- 
lencay, or  what  is  the  object  in  visiting  it? 

Valencay  offers  one  of  the  best  existing  specimens  of 
the  ducal  chateau,  with  its  terrace-like  gardens,  ave- 
nues, bowers,  and  enclosures — but  only  exteriorly ;  for 
the  house  is  altogether  furnished  according  to  the  mo- 
dern French  taste.  Inferior,  however,  as  respects  in- 
ternal antiquity  to  another  chateau  which  I  shall  after- 
wards describe,  it  is  in  the  present  day  an  object  of 
interest,  from  having  been  the  property  and  country 
residence  of  Talleyrand,  and  the  place  where  he  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Here,  also,  as  some  readers 
will  recollect,  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  was  confined 
from  1808  to  1814  by  Bonaparte.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  Valencay  had  no  inhabitant,  but  everything  in 
the  establishment  was  complete,  and  precisely  as  Tal- 
leyrand had  left  it.  The  large  salle,  to  which  we  were 
first  admitted,  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  decorated 
with  full-length  portraits  of  royal  personages,  gifts 
to  their  late  owner.  Among  these  are  pictures  of 
Napoleon,  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  queen.  The  more 
private  rooms  on  the  same  range  possessed  also  some  fine 
modern  portraits  of  statesmen  and  others  ;  but  these  in- 
terested us  less  than  two  other  apartment*,  likewise  ou 
the  ground-floor,  which  had  been  used  as  the  study  and 
bed-chamber  of  Talleyrand.  Everything  remained  as 
if  prepared  to  receive  him.  In  front  of  a  chair  were  his 
•hoes,  large,  clumsy,  and  made  of  softish  leather;  one 
being  suitable  for  a  deformed  foot,  with  steel  supports 
and  bandages  for  the  leg.  On  a  table  adjoining  lay 
three  canes,  with  convenient  handles  to  lean  upon  in 
walking.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  a  table 
containing  the  whole  apparatus  for  writing— pens,  wax, 
paper,  and  at  least  a  dozen  seals,  some  of  them  the  sbte 


of  a  tea- cup.  On  a  writing  book,  in  the  midst  of  this 
array,  lay  hit  spectacles,  tlirough  which  the  eyee  of  their 
owner  had  taken  their  last  look.  In  the  dressing-room 
were  two  glass  cases  placed  against  the  wall,  and  in 
these  were  displayed  the  magnificent  laced  robes,  stars, 
and  orders  of  the  ex-minister,  or,  as  one  might  almost 
call  them,  the  theatrical  properties  which  had  for  half  a 
century  figured  in  the  shifting  dramas  of  the  French 
court. 

On  the  floor  above,  we  are  first  led  through  a  long 
gallery  with  smooth  oaken  floor,  and  embellished  on  the 
side  opposite  the  windows  with  various  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Perigord  family,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  family,  during 
the  middle  ages,  having  possessed  the  dignity  of  sove- 
reign counts  witliiu  their  domains.  Besides  those  paint- 
ings, there  are  numerous  prints  of  crowned  heads  and 
statesmen  of  the  hut  fifty  years.  The  library,  which  is 
dispersed  in  the  gallery  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
is  a  vast  collection  of  books,  consisting  chiefly  of  ancient 
Latin  and  modern  French  authors.  Among*  the  whole, 
we  observed  only  two  or  three  English  works.  How 
thoroughly  does  difference  of  language  separate  coun- 
tries distant  only  a  few  miles  from  each  other ! 

We  were  conducted  to  a  still  higher  floor  in  the  cha- 
teau, consisting,  however,  only  of  private  apartments, 
and  thence  were  led  to  a  turret  at  one  of  the  exterior 
angles  of  the  building,  from  which  we  had  a  charming 
panoramic  view  of  the  beautiful  country  around,  with 
the  town  of  Valencay  adjoining  the  palace  grounds  on 
the  east.  It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  place  of  Talley- 
rand's abode  while  living,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  in 
which  his  mortal  remains  have  been  consigned  to  wait 
the  final  doom. 

It  was  market-day  when  we  pushed  through  the  crowd- 
ed streets  of  this  neat  little  town.  The  Place  was  strewn 
with  vegetable  produce ;  countrywomen  in  their  bright- 
coloured  costumes  were  bnsy  exposing  their  wares  to 
the  purchasers  ;  and  over  all  was  seen  the  cocked  hat  of  a 
gendarme,  preserving  order  by  his  magisterial  presence. 
By  the  politeness  of  this  functionary— whose  friendly 
advances,  however,  one  is  never  altogether  sure  about — 
way  was  made  for  us  across  the  Place,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrow  tributary  street  at  the  further  corner. 
Here  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  plain  mansion  within  a 
bounding  wall,  as  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in 
the  chapel  connected  with  which  Talleyrand  has  found 
a  tomb.  We  entered  the  little  chapel,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  court  in  front;  it 
was,  appropriately,  as  silent  as  death ;  a  single  nun,  in 
her  black  attire  and  white  coif,  alone  knelt  in  mute  and 
diligent  devotion  before  the  only  altar.  It  was  certainly 
rude  to  think  of  disturbing  such  orisons — what  plea  of 
curiosity  could  entitle  any  vagrant  foreigner  to  intrude 
himself  on  a  scene  so  tranquil  and  holy?  Yet  what 
will  an  assumed  plea  of  necessity  not  dare  or  over- 
come? Tho  nun  must  be  faced.  And,  after  all,  there 
needed  no  great  degree  of  courage  to  address  her.  She 
was  a  meek  quiet  person  j  one  of  those  gentle  beings  in 
whom  wc  could  imagine  all  vestige  of  earthly  passions 
had  been  extirpated.  A  whisper  of  a  few  words,  in 
which  the  fair  devotee  might  gather  the  almost  anti- 
cipated sounds — {tranter — tomfteaude  Tallryrand — raised 
her  from  her  devotional  posture.  Without  uttering  a 
word  in  reply,  she  walked  out  of  the  chapel,  but  imme- 
diately returned  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  Where  there 
was  any  door  to  open,  I  could  not  conjecture ;  for 
in  the  walls  of  the  chapel  no  outlet,  except  by  the 
entrance,  was  visible.  Our  doubts  on  this  point  were 
soon  at  an  end.  Proceeding  to  a  part  of  the  floor  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  altar,  the  youthful  nun  with- 
drew a  piece  of  carpet,  disclosing  a  wooden  trap-door, 
which  she  lifted  and  removed.  A  heavy  iron  door  now 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  nun  applying  a  key  to 
the  lock,  it  was  ready  to  be  lifted  by  a  ring.  As  I 
stooped  down,  and  raised  upon  its  hinges  this  very 
ponderous  iron  trap,  exposing,  at  the  same  time,  a  dark 
gulf  below,  the  scene  with  Aladdin  and  his  inhuman 
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uncle  over  the  cavern  of  the  wonderful  lamp  came 
aerOM  my  memory,  the  present  appearance  of  things 
j  being  not  very  dissimilar?  only  that,  instead  of  a  mngi- 
;  clan,  there  was  a  simple-hearted  nnn  with  a  rosary  at 
;  her  girdle ;  and  for  Aladdin,  there  was  an  hn pertinently 
curious  traveller,  who,  with  the  partner  of  his  journey; 
had  come  so  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  view  a 
few  objects  of  something  more  than  local  or  temporary 
interest  u-.sk,  «. 

« Dexxndet,  Monsieur,  fH  row  plait;  RtrM  the  nimj 
and  now  looking  intently  at  the  dark  opening  before 
me,  I  perceived  it  contained  a  flight  of  narrow  stone 
steps,  down  which  I  cautiously  groped  my  way  to  a 
'  depth  of  perhaps  twelve  feet,  when  I  found  myself  on 
a  stone  floor,  on  which  a  gleam  of  light  fell  from  a  dis- 
tant window.  Going  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
light,  I  was  led  into  a  chamber  partly  beneath  the  altar, 
and  to  all  appearance  partly  below  an  open  ground  be- 
yond the  cnapel ;  for  the  hght  came  from  a  species  of 
skylight  in  the  arched  roof  overhead.  The  vault, 
when  I  had  time  to  examine  it,  seemed  to  me  about 
twenty  feet  square.  All  was  cold,  dry,  and  silent  And 
so,  said  I,  as  I  looked  around,  and  recognised  through 
I  the  gloom  the  few  objects  which  the  place  contained, 
|  this,  then,  is  the  tomb— the  damns  ultima— of  the  re- 
nowned Abbe  de  Perigord — the  Bishop  of  Autun — 
Citizen  Talleyrand !  Within  a  niche  in  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  is  placed  a  large  dark -coloured  stone 
sarcophagus,  containing  the  coffin  and  remains  of  the 
great  man,  as  is  indicated  by  an  inscription  on  its  side 
— '  Jci  reposent  les  cendres  de  Charles  Maurice  de  Perigord, 
|  prince  de  Talleyrand;  tec,  with  the  date  of  his  death, 
alay  20,  1838.  On  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  apart- 
ment are  ranged  several  other  sarcophagi,  containing, 
as  is  seen  from  similar  inscriptions,  the  remains  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Perigord  family ;  none,  however,  of  any  an- 
tiquity ;  the  whole  place,  indeed,  having  the  air  of  a 
modern  creation.  r 

There  was  little  time  to  moralise  in  this  place  of 
tombs,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  associations  connected  with 
modern  history ;  so  we  left  it  to  a  reign  of  silence  which 
would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  broken  till  the  visit  of 
some  equally  intrusive  tourist  The  iron  and  wooden 
doors  were  lowered,  the  pious  nun  meekly  resumed  her 
kneeling  attitude,  and,  dropping  a  few  coins  into  the 
trxmc  at  the  doorway  — an  Englishman  being  never 
able  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  paying  for  his 
freak — we  departed.  In  the  evening,  we  again  saun-. 
tered  along  the  green  banks  of  the  Cher,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  SeDea,  whence  we  proposed  on  the  morrow 
k>  pursue  our  way  by  Chenanceaux  to  Amboisc. 


THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

O*  the  Hth  of  October  1842,  the  city  of  New  York 
held  holiday-J-and  well  it  might ;  for  on  that  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  its  foundation,  did  its  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  cheap,  copious,  and  permanent 
supply  of  pure  water.   Hitherto,  that  essential  requi- 

I  site  to  existence  was  obtained  from  pumps  and  draw- 
wells  ;  new,  it  flowed  through  their  streets  in  the  form 
of  a  fresh  and  sparkling  river,  spread  out  into  exten- 
sive lakes,  gushed  forth  in  every  square  and  pork,  and 
disseminated  itself  in  living  rills  of  health  and  com- 
fort to  the  remotest  alley.  The  accomplishment  of 
such  a  purpose  was,  in  truth,  a  triumph  worthy  of  a 
civilised  people— a  feat  more  glorious  and  enduring 
than  the  squandering  of  ten  times  the  amount  of  capital 
in  gunpowder  and  bayonets.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  sneer  at  the  '  utilitarianism  of  the  age,'  may  regard 
the  watering  of  a  city  as  a  mere  ordinary  incident  a  fit 
enough  topic  for  the  newspapers  and  small-talk  of  a 
week,  and  nothing  more;  but  to  the  individual  who 
can  take  an  enlarged  view  of  human  progression,  and 
who  knows  how  much  of  public  health,  comfort,  and 

— — —  


prosperity  depends  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water,  it  will  appear  in  its  true  hght  as  a  great  national 
achievement  In  such  a  light  was  the  completion  of 
tlie  Croton  Aqueduct  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  ;  and,  viewing  it  through  the  same  medium,  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  this 
magnificent  undertaking,  as  gleaned  from  a  recent  Ame- 
rican publication  devoted  to  the  subject* 

Like  most  modern  cities  which  have  rapidly  increased 
in  population  and  importance,  New  York,  so  early  as 
the  end  of  last  century,  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water.  As  wi  th 
most  modern  improvements,  too,  depending  upon  the 
consent  of  the  many,  there  was  a  world  of  preliminary 
palaver  and  delay.  In  1774,  when  the  population 
amounted  only  to  twenty-two  thousand,  the  necessity 
began  to  be  felt;  in  1799,  it  was  the  subject  of  much 
talk,  and  even  consultation,  with  engineers ;  and  again, 
in  1822,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  a  committee 
'  sat  upon '  the  subject  obtained  a  survey,  drew  up  a 
report,  and  had  the  same  approved  of.  Stiu,  however, 
nothing  was  done ;  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  conti- 
nued to  drink  impregnated  waters  when  they  could 
obtain  them ;  when  they  could  not  it  is  humorously 
supposed  they  betook  themselves  to  1  gin -sling.'  In 
1824,  the  yellow  fever  committed  fearful  ravages;  being 
all  the  more  severe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  the 
indispensable  element  of  cleanliness  to  abate  its  effects. 
This  roused  the  authorities  to  a  keener  sense  of  the 
importance  of  water ;  hence  1825  and  182C  are  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  speeches,  reports,  prospectuses, 
&C-,  which  the  water-question  gave  birth  to.  Still,  there 
was  no  actual  movement  In  1831,  a  new  committee 
talked  of 4  more  decided  steps,'  and  besought  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  *  no  longer  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
speeches,  reports,  and  surveys,  but  actually  to  raise  the 
means  and  strike  the  spade  into  the  ground.'  These, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  bold  words;  but  they  brought 
no  water.  However,  a  more  urgent  monitor  now  ap- 
peared j  and  in  1832  the  plague  of  cliolera  ravaged  their 
filthy  and  unwatered  city.  This  so  stirred  the  inha- 
bitants and  authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  that 
the  latter  now  set  about  in  absolute  earnest  to  remedy 
the  defect  Surveys  and  reports  were  executed  anew ; 
and  after  a  few  more  last  words  and  deliberations,  the  ! 
work  was  commenced  in  reality.  In  May  1837,  the  I 
spade  was  struck  into  the  ground;  in  July  1842,  the 
waters  of  the  Croton  traversed  the  aqueduct  and  in 
ucrooer  01  ine  same  jear  were  uistnouteu  throughout 
the  city  of  New  York,  whose  inhabitants  hailed  the 
event 1  with  unrestrained  enthusiasm  and  joy  1' 

How  this  result  was  accomplished,  at  what  cost  and 
with  what  success,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe. 
The  modes  of  supplying  modern  cities  with  water  are 
either  by  means  of  Artesian  wells,  by  pipes  which  con- 
duct and  distribute  some  distant  spring,  or  by  the  engine 
pump  applied  to  the  water  of  some  river,  if,  luckily, 
such  a  source  be  available.  The  aqueduct  upon  its 
ancient  and  gigantic  scale,  is  rarely  if  ever  resorted  to, 
and  herein  consists  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  city  of  New  York.  An  aqueduct  in  its 
primitive  sense,  means  simply  a  water-leader,  a  familiar 
instance  of  which  is  afforded  us  in  the  common  mill- 
course.  The  water  is  diverted  from  its  natural  channel 
at  the  requisite  height  and  then  led  along  in  an  arti- 
ficial course  to  the  point  desired.  Now,  this  artificial 
channel  may  be  simply  a  ditch,  or  it  may  be  constructed 


•  ninstrations  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  By  P.  B.  Tower,  of  ths 

United  SUtce  Kngineer  Department.  New  York.  1843. 
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of  solid  masonry;  it  may  be  open  or  covered;  it  may 
wind  along  the  aides  of  hills,  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper 
level,  or  it  may  be  carried  straight  forward  through 
hills  and  across  valleys.  The  ancient  aqueducts  of  Rome 
were  generally  constructed  upon  the  latter  principle, 
being  carried  through  heights  by  tunnels,  and  across 
valleys  and  rivers  upon  arches — the  arched  portion  of 
the  structure  originally  giving  the  name  of  aqueduct, 
just  as  the  range  of  bridges  which  carry  a  railway  across 
a  valley  are  termed  a  viaduct.  The  ancient  principle 
was  that  adopted  by  New  York :  the  Croton  river  is 
dammed  up  near  its  source,  it*  pure  and  undented  waters 
are  conveyed  in  a  channel  of  solid  masonry  through  hills 
by  tunnels,  over  rivers  and  valleys  by  arches  or  embank- 
ments ;  and  after  a  course  of  forty  miles,  administers 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  four  hundred  thousand 
human  beings !  The  reasons  for  adopting  this  species 
of  structure  are  obvious :  an  open  canal  would  have  been 
liable  to  receive  innumerable  impurities  from  the  wash 
of  the  country :  a  closed  one  not  only  prevents  waste 
by  evaporation,  and  preserves  cleanliness,  but  adds  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Structure.  The  in- 
equalities of  the  country  between  the  source  of  the 
Croton  and  the  city  of  New  York  were  such,  as  entirely 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  plane  or  continuous  water- 
course, and  the  question  to  be  decided  was — whether 
the  laying  of  pipes,  or  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct 
after  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  would  be  more  economical, 
efficient,  and  permanent?  After  due  consideration,  it 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter :  and  now  for  Mr 
Tower's  details. 

Beginning  with  the  Croton  river,  we  are  informed 
that  its  sources  are  principally  in  the  county  of  Putnam, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  '  They 
are  mostly  springs  which  in  that  elevated  and  uneven 
country  have  formed  many  ponds  and  lakes,  never-fail- 
ing in  their  supply.  There  are  about  twenty  of  these 
lakes,  which  constitute  the  sources  of  the  Croton  river, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  surface  areas  is  about  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres.  From  these  sources  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Croton,  at  the  head  of  Tappan  Bay  in 
the  Hudson,  the  distance  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  country  bordering  upon  the  Croton  is  generally 
elevated  ana  uneven,  not  sustaining  a  dense  population, 
I  and  cleared  sufficiently  to  prevent  injury  to  the  water 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  river  has  a  rapid 
descent,  and  flows  over  a  bed  of  gravel  and  masses  of 
broken  rock.  From  these  advantages,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  water  will  receive  very  little 
impurity  from  the  wash  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sources  furnish 
that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
a  large  city.  The  water  is  of  such  uncommon  purity, 
that,  in  earlier  days,  the  native  Indian  gave  a  name  to 
the  river  which  signified  clear  water.' 

Again,  as  to  the  flow  of  water  into  the  Croton,  the 
capacity  of  the  fountain  reservoir,  the  discharge  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  the  sufficiency  of  supply,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  following  details :— *  The  medium  flow 
of  water  in  the  Croton,  where  the  fountain  reservoir  is 
formed,  exceeds  fifty  millions  of  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  minimum  flow,  after  a  long-continued 
drought,  is  about  twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  dam  on  the  Croton  river  is 
about  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  level,  which  was  the 
surface  of  the  natural  flow  of  water  at  that  place,  and 
sets  the  water  back  about  six  miles,  forming  the  foun- 
tain reservoir,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  four  hun- 
dred acres.  The  country  forming  the  valley  of  the  river 
was  such  as  to  give  bold  shores  to  this  reservoir  gene- 
rally, and  in  cases  where  there  was  a  gentle  slope  or  a 
level  of  the  ground  near  the  surface  of  water,  excava- 
tions were  made,  so  that  the  water  should  not  be  of  less 
depth  than  four  and  a  half  feet  The  available  capa- 
city of  this  reservoir,  down  to  the  level  where  the  water 
would  cease  to  flow  off  in  the  aqueduct,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  six  hundred  millions  of  gallons.  Could  we 
suppose  that  the  Croton  river  will  ever,  in  any 


of  drought,  fail  to  furnish  a  supply  greater  than  would 
be  carried  off  from  this  reservoir  and  the  reservoirs  at 
the  city  by  evaporation,  we  have  still  a  supply  of  water 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  one  million  of  inhabitants 
during  the  space  of  thirty  days  (estimating  the  amount 
necessary  for  each  inhabitant  to  be  twenty  gallons  for 
every  twenty-four  hours).  But  we  may  assume  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  present  to  be  one-third  of  a 
million,  and  therefore  we  have  a  sufficient  store  of 
water  in  this  fountain  reservoir  to  supply  them  for  the 
space  of  ninety  days,  in  the  emergency  before  supposed. 
In  addition  to  the  quantity  in  the  fountain  reservoir, 
we  have  sufficient  in  the  reservoirs  at  the  city  to  supply 
one-third  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  for  about  twenty- 
flve  days,  at  the  rate  of  supply  before-mentioned.  Thus 
we  find,  should  such  a  limit  as  we  have  supposed  ever 
happen  to  the  supply  from  the  river,  the  season  of 
drought  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  continue  dur- 
ing the  length  of  time  (about  four  months)  that  would 
be  required  for  the  present  population  of  the  city  to 
exhaust  the  quantity  in  store  when  all  the  reservoirs 
are  full.  The  minimum  flow  of  water  in  the  river, 
where  the  dam  is  constructed,  has  been  stated  to  be 
twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons  for  every  twenty-four 
hours.  This  would  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  one  million 
of  inhabitants ;  and  should  the  population  of  the  city 
increase  to  one  million  and  a  half,  this  supply,  together 
with  the  quantity  in  store,  will  probably  be  sufficient 
during  any  season  of  drought  There  is,  therefore,  no 
fear  in  regard  to  the  supply  for  the  present  and  should 
the  time  arrive  when  the  city  will  require  more  than 
the  present  facilities  afford  during  low  stages  of  the 
river,  other  streams  may  be  found  which  can  be  turned 
into  the  upper  branches  of  the  Croton,  or  into  the  aque- 
duct along  its  course.  Other  reservoirs  may  also  bo 
constructed  farther  up  the  Croton,  to  draw  from  in  sea- 
sons of  drought' 

Such  are  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  '  feeders'  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  is 
calculated  to  discharge  no  less  than  sixty  millions  of  gal- 
lons in  twenty-four  hourt !  Some  idea  of  this  magnificent 
supply  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  principal  London  water  companies 
(eight  in  number)  amounts  only  to  twenty-one  millions 
of  gallons.  Of  the  architectural  structure  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  clear 
idea  without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams.  A  general 
sketch  of  the  undertaking  may,  however,  be  presented. 
As  already  stated,  the  fountain  reservoir  covers  about 
four  hundred  acres,  and  is  formed  by  a  dam  thirty- 
eight  feet  in  height  thus  creating  a  source  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  feet  higher  than  the  city  of  New  York. 
At  this  dam  arc  sluices  or  gates  for  regulating  the  dis- 
charge of  water,  and  of  course  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  competent  manager.  The  interior  of  the 
aqueduct  is,  throughout  of  an  arched  or  elliptical  form, 
founded  upon  hydraulic  concrete,  built  of  squared  stones, 
and  finally  lined  with  brick  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
In  crossing  flats  slightly  below  the  intended  level,  it  is 
raised  upon  solid  embankments ;  in  crossing  valleys  or 
rivers,  it  is  supported  upon  arches;  and  in  passing 
through  hills,  these  are  tunneled,  to  admit  the  mason- 
work  of  the  aqueduct  Boads  and  other  thoroughfares 
are  of  course  left  unobstructed  by  the  erection  of  bridges, 
just  as  they  are  in  our  country  when  a  railway  is  laid 
down.  As  the  magnificence  of  aqueducts  depends  upon 
the  height  and  number  of  arches  requisite  to  carry  them 
across  valleys,  it  may  give  some  idea  of  that  under  con- 
sideration, when  it  is  stated  that  Harlem  river  is  crossed 
by  fifteen  arches,  seven  of  which  are  of  fifty  feet  span, 
and  eight  of  eighty  feet,  the  greatest  height  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  foundation  to  the  top 
of  the  mason-work.  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  cne/-d,avvre 
of  the  aqueduct  but  there  are  other  bridges  and  em- 
bankments of  no  mean  magnitude,  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  which  do  credit  to  American  engineering. 
No  essential  change  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  channel- 
way  from  the  fountain  reservoir  on  the  Croton  to  the 
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receiving  reservoir  on  the  Island  of  New  York,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  miles,  except  in  crossing  Harlem 
river  to  reach  the  island,  and  in  passing  a  deep  valley 
on  the  island,  where  iron  pipes  are  used  instead  of 
masonry,  to  provide  for  the  pressure  consequent  upon 
a  depression  from  the  regular  plane.  Thus  the  course 
of  this  artificial  stream  may  be  said  to  combine  two 
principles — that  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  and  a  descent 
and  ascent  as  in  ordinary  pipes.  Should  it  ever  be 
resolved  on  to  remove  the  tubes  from  these  depres- 
sions, and  to  substitute  arcades  to  maintain  the  regu- 
lar inclination  of  the  channel-way,  a  second  tier  of 
arches  will  be  required  in  crossing  the  Harlem  river, 
and  a  bridge  of  great  elevation  to  span  the  ravine  on 
the  island. 

Having,  by  the  means  now  described,  reached  the 
receiving  reservoir  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  the  surface-level  of  the  water  is  still  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  tide. 
From  this  it  is  conducted  (a  distance  of  two  miles)  to 
the  distributing  reservoir,  where  the  surface-height 
fulls  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  this  last  being  the 
height  to  which  the  water  can  be  made  available  in  the 
city.  The  receiving  reservoir  covers  about  thirty  acres, 
and  contains  one  month's  supply ;  whilst  the  distribut- 
ing, which  is  entirely  built  of  stone,  is  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  square,  forty-five  feet  deep,  and  con- 
tains twenty  millions  of  gallons.  This  last  reservoir 
may  be  considered  the  termination  of  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct, and  is  distant  from  the  fountain  reservoir  forty 
and  a  half  miles.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work  was 
about  9,000,000  dollars ;  and  adding  to  this  the  cost  of 
pipes,  and  arrangements  for  distributing  the  water  in 
the  city,  it  will  make  the  total  cost  of  supplying  New 
York  with  water  12,000,000  dollars,  or  about  three  mil- 
lion* sterling. 

Commenting  on  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  this 
supply  of  pure  water,  Mr  Tower  remarks,  *  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  New  York  will  regard  it  as  a 
treasure  which  was  cheaply  purchased,  and  will  proudly 
point  to  the  noble  work  which  she  has  achieved,  not 
only  as  an  example  of  her  munificence,  but  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  art  and  science  can  accomplish.  With 
cleanly  streets,  and  the  public  parks  beautified  with 
the  fountains  which  send  forth  cooling  and  refreshing 
vapours  upon  the  air,  the  citizens  will  forget  to  leave 
the  city  during  the  warm  months  of  summer ;  and  the 
sea-shore,  the  mountain  tops,  and  watering-places,  will 
fancy  their  beauty  lias  faded,  since  they  cease  to  be 
visited.  But  health  is  no  less  promoted  by  the  internal 
than  by  the  external  use  of  water;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  but  a  short  period  will  elapse  before  free  baths 
will  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  public  generally.  Daily  ablu- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  necessary  as  daily  food  or 
sleep.  *  •  The  lime  contained  in  the  previous 
well-water  rendered  it  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 
brewing,  tanning,  washing,  bleaching,  and  many  other 
processes  in  the  arts  of  domestic  economy ;  and,  we 
believe,  the  calculation  would  not  be  found  extravagant, 
if  we  would  say  that,  by  the  use  of  the  Croton  water, 
100,000  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  in  soap  and  soda,  and  an  equal  amount  in 
tea  and  coffee.  To  this  may  be  added  the  superior 
cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  diminution  of  danger 
from  fires,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  insurance ;  the  improvement  of  the  public  health, 
and  the  consequent  saving  in  medicine  and  physicians* 
fees ;  the  increase  of  working  days,  and  the  extension 
of  the  average  period  of  working  ability  among  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  lastly,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  entire  population,  attendant  upon 
the  improvement  of  their  physical  condition ;  each  of 
.  which  is  not  an  unimportant  item  in  the  aggregate  of 
public  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  value,  however, 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  city  of  New 
York  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents ;  if  it 
were,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  it  has  not ' 


chased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  even  were  the  expenses  attend- 
ing it  increased  to  double  the  actual  amount' 

Having  thus  gleaned  the  above  sketch  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  from  Mr  Tower's  1  Illustrations,'  which  form 
a  very  handsome  pictorial  volume,  we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  some 
account  of  the  aqueducts  of  the  ancients — adverting  to 
the  defective  system  of  watering,  sewerage,  and  venti- 
lation, which  prevails  in  most  of  the  populous  and  < 
merciol  cities  of  the  present  day. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

A  VILLAGE  TALE. 
BT  AONES  BTBICKLAND.* 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Woodfield  was  the  old 
market  garden.  It  was  situated  in  a  warm  sunny  angle, 
where  three  of  our  bowering  lanes  met,  near  the  ruins 
of  St  Edmund's  Atfbey.  It  was  unlike  any  other  garden 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw ;  the  old  mulberry  and  pear-trees, 
and  espalier  apples,  whose  golden  fruits  might  have 
tempted  wiser  nymphs  than  Atalanta,  were  evidently 
relics  of  departed  centuries.  I  think  they  must  have 
been  planted  by  the  dainty  monks  of  the  adjacent  mo- 
nastery, or  at  any  rate  grafted  from  their  ancient  stock, 
for,  with  all  our  horticultural  improvements,  we  get  no 
such  apples  now-a-days.  Their  very  name  bos  pake  their 
origin.  The  Abbot's  Pippin  they  were  called.  That 
abbot  was  a  man  of  taste,  I'll  warrant  him,  from  whose 
pet  seedling  first  sprang  this  spicy  family.  His  name 
is  forgotten — his  grave  is  unknown ;  but  these  pippins 
are  a  perennial  monument  of  his  good  deeds,  in  intro- 
ducing so  excellent  a  stock  of  apples  among  the  East- 
Anglian  orchards.  The  thyme,  the  fennel,  the  red  sage, 
and  many  a  flaunting  marigold,  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  green  lanes  near  to  the  mouldering  line  of  broken 
arches  which  formed  the  boundary  of  St  Edmund's 
Abbey,  indubitable  landmarks  of  the  ancient  herbarium 
from  which  the  cowled  physicians  of  the  olden  time 
concocted  the  simple  medicines  for  the  village  poor,  as 
well  as  for  the  petty  suzerain  of  the  manor.  A  hardy 
race  were  both  the  peasant  and  his  lord  in  those  days, 
when  health  might  be  extracted  from  herbs  of  grace 
and  flowers  of  the  field,  and  none  ever  received  such  a 
thing  as  an  apothecary's  bill  to  raise  their  spirits  after 
a  long  illness. 

The  market  garden  of  Woodfield,  when  I  first  remem- 
ber it,  was  rented  by  a  widow  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
with  her  grandson  occupied  a  low  substantially-built 
cottage,  with  Flemish  gables  and  ancient  carved  case- 
ments, which  formed  the  tenement  belonging  to  the 
garden.  Old  Aggy  Durrant,  as  she  was  called,  was  not  a 
native  of  our  county,  though  she  had  married  a  Suffolk 
roan.  The  Woodfield  peasants  regarded  her  as  a  sort 
of  foreigner,  saying,  '  She  came  out  of  the  shires,  and 
was  not  one  of  them.'  The  Suffolk  peasantry  have  the 
most  singular  dislike  to  the  natives  of  any  other  county 
than  their  own ;  nor  will  they,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  accept  a  service  in  any  division  of  England  that  bears 
the  termination  of  shire.  4  No,  ma'am,  I  can't  think  of 
going  into  the  shires,'  is  the  reply  of  these  determined 
dingers  to  native  scenes,  and  oft  times  to  native  miseries ; 
but  why  the  idea  of  a  shire  should  be  so  displeasing  to 
our  worthy  East-Anglians,  I  never  could  make  out 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  South  folke  are  a  pecu- 
liar people,  having  very  few  affections  to  bestow  on 
strangers.  Old  Aggy  had  lived  long  enough  in  that 
cottage  to  have  insured  a  local  settlement  in  any  village, 
one  would  think;  but  no,  Bhe  was  among  the  people, 
but  not  of  them.  Her  accent  betrayed  her  northern 
origin ;  her  manners  and  customs  differed  from  theirs. 
'  She  neither  ate  hard  dumplings  nor  white  bacou,  which 
made  it  plain  she  came  out  of  the  shires,  and  was  not 
one  of  them.' 
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The  gossip*  complained  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about  her,  except  that  she  did  not  manage  her  garden 
like  other  people  with  proper  straight  walks  and  squares 
of  cabbages,  squares  of  potatoes,  and  squares  of  other 
kinds  of  garden  sauce  (the  name  by  which  the  Suffolk 
peasants  class  vegetables,  when  they  speak  of  them  col- 
lectively), like  people  who  pretended  to  get  their  living 
by  selling  their  garden  produce;  but  she  had  flower-beds 
and  borders,  and  winding  walks,  like  aarpents,  with 
boweries  at  the  corners,  and  arches  made  with  climbing 
plants  running  over  strings  and  bent  sticks.  Even  her 
scarlet-beans  and  her  peas  were  set  out  to  look  like 
some  out-of-the-way  fancy,  all  denoting  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  this  strange  old  woman  with  her  popish 
name.  No  one,  in  reality,  had  less  of  these  unpopular 
qualities  than  poor  old  Aggy  Durrant  She  was  the 
meekest  and  most  benevolent  of  living  creatures.  Very 
liberal  halfpennyworths  and  pennyworths  of  gmall  fruit 
did  she  dispense  to  her  juvenile  customers;  and  if  she 
heard  of  a  sick  person  having  a  craving  desire  for  fruit, 
the  first  gatherings  of  her  strawberries,  her  cherries,  | 
or  her  plums,  were  freely  accorded  by  her,  without  a 
thought  of  payment 

Much  as  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  old  Aggy's 
garden  offended  the  bad  taste  of  some  of  her  invidious 
neighbours,  it  was  always  a  favourite  resort  on  holidays 
or  summer  evenings  for  young  persons  who  wished  tor 
quiet  enjoyment,  a  pleasant  walk,  and  a  cheap  feast,  or  at 
night  by  a  little  improving  conversation  with  the  ami- 
able mistress  of  this  village  Eden.  Many  a  spare  hour 
have  I  spent  in  acquiring  a  little  of  her  practical  know- 
ledge in  floriculture  and  herb-ology,  for  Aggy  was  learned 
in  the  virtues  of  plants,  from  the  oak  to  the  house-leek. 
She  could  distil  simple  waters  and  compound  rare  oint- 
ments for  curing  burns,  blisters,  and  chilblains,  and 
concoct  draughts  for  the  relief  of  coughs,  colds,  and 
many  other  of  the  maladies  to  which  the  poor  were 
subject,  and  she  never  made  any  charges  for  her  simple 
medicines,  unless  to  those  who  could  well  afford  to  pay 
her.  The  squire's  lady  and  the  young  ladies  at  the  hall 
were  great  customers  to  Aggy  Durrant  for  her  double 
distilled  rose-water  and  elder  flower-water,  and  the  apo- 
thecary himself  privily  purchased  her  mint-water,  and 
gave  her  extensive  orders  for  her  healing  ointments, 
though  he  told  every  one  that  '  she  was  a  shocking  old 
quack,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.'  He  was  her 
best  customer,  nevertheless,  and  never  ordered  conserve 
of  roses,  conserve  of  hips,  or  currant-jelly  of  any  one 
else. 

Some  people  fancied  Aggy  Durrant  must  be  growing 
rich,  as  she  had  so  many  ways  of  getting  money ;  but 
her  profits  were  too  small,  and  her  charities  too  abundant, 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  all  her  Barings  were 
employed  in  the  education  of  her  orphan  grandson 
George.  Till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  the  boy  had 
no  other  instructor  but  herself,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  understood  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  learning  to 
have  enabled  her  to  keep  a  preparatory  school;  but 
Aggy  Durrant  was  of  an  active  turn,  and  preferred  her 
miscellaneous  employments  to  the  sedentary  business 
of  tuition.  When  George,  to  use  her  expression,  '  got 
beyond  her  in  his  learning,'  Aggy  Durrant  astonished 
and  offended  all  her  neighbours  by  actually  sending 
him  to  a  boarding-school  kept  by  a  worthy  curate  in  a 
neighbouring  town.  As  soon  as  this  fact  transpired, 
Aggy  had  an  influx  of  customers-extraordinary,  who 
caine  —it  being  winter-time,  when  no  cheap  winter-fruits 

tbs  of  raddiah  seeds 


were  in  season — for  pennywort] 

cabbage  seeds,  and  pints  of  peas  and  beans,  as  an  excuse 
for  catechising  the  old  lady  on  the  subject  of  her  grand- 
son's departure  from  Woodfield,  and  her  reasons  for 
Bending  him  to  Scrapton  school.  , 

Aggy  had  a  quiet  laconic  way  of  replying  to  cross- 
questioning,  that  might  have  baffled  the  most  imperti- 
nent barrister  on  a  country  circuit  4  So  you  have  sent 
George  to  boarding-school,  Mrs  Durrant?'  began  the 
bakerWife. 


'  Why,  that  will  be  a  great  expense  to  you  ?' 
•I  fear  it  will.* 

*  They  say  you  mean  to  make  a  panon  of  him?'  pur- 
sued the  persevering  querist 
'  I  cannot  make  parsons.' 

In  common  With  many  others,  I  always  suspected  the 
widowed  Aggy  had  seen  better  days.  One  day  I  told 
her  so.  She  turned  her  mild  eyes  expressively  upon 
me,  and  replied  with  impressive  brevity, '  I  have.' 

As  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  intrinsic  spirit  of  vul- 
gar curiosity,  which  led  our  Woodfield  gossips  to  pry 
into  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  I  made  no  other 
comment  upon  this  rejoinder  than  a  look  indicative  of 
the  interest  I  had  always  taken  in  Aggy  Durrant  from 
the  days  when  I  used  to  coax  our  nurse  to  let  us 
spend  our  half-holiday  pennies  in  buying  strawberries 
or  cherries  from  her  garden.  Not  but  that  we  had 
strawberries,  cherries,  and  all  other  fruits  in  their  sea- 
son in  our  own  garden  almost  ad  libihan,  but  we  did  not 
think  our  fruit  half  so  delicious  as  that  which  old  Aggy 
gathered  for  us,  and  it  was  such  a  treat  to  sit  in  her 
jessamine  bower  to  eat  it,  and  to  look  at  her  flowers  and 
learn  all  their  names,  and  whether  they  were  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  seeds  or  slips,  and  how  to  make  floral 
pyramids  by  training  major  convolvoluses  up  strings 
pegged  in  a  circle,  and  then  all  knotted  together  to  a 
tall  lath  in  a  central  point. 

Years  passed  away,  leading  us  from  infancy  to  child- 
hood, and  from  youth  to  maturity;  but  though  time  had 
wrought  so  manifestly  with  us,  we  perceived  no  parti- 
cular change  in  Aggy  and  her  garden.  Site  had  never 
altered  the  fashion  of  her  garb — the  garb  of  widowhood — 
though  sometimes,  when  she  attended  her  customers  in 
the  garden,  she  now  covered  her  closely -drawn  cap  with 
a  black  hood  on  dully  March  days,  an  indication  that 
she  began  to  shrink  from  the  sharp  east  winds ;  but  her 
figure  was  unbent' and  she  was  always  to  be  seen  on 
Sundays  in  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  village  church, 
with  her  substantially  bound  book  of  common-prayer 
and  bible,  both  of  a  venerable  appearance,  and  dignifk^l 
with  silver  clasps.  Like  Aggy  Durrant  they  too  had 
seen  better  days,  and  like  her  they  did  not  appear  oldei 
than  when  first  I  remembered  them.  It  was  in  the 
widow's  grandson  that  the  only  remarkable  change  had 
taken  place.  The  curry-beaded  schoolboy  had  become 
a  sedate  and  somewhat  sentimental  student  Aggy  la- 
mented that  she  could  not  send  him  to  college;  not 
that  she  breathed  such  a  word  to  her  every -day  cus- 
tomers, who  would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  she 
only  whispered  the  regret  to  me, '  that  she  had  not  made 
an  effort  in  the  first  instance  to  get  him  into  some  pubUc 
school,  where  he  might  have  earned  a  scholarship.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  she, '  I  have  been  too  proud  in  dread- 
ing to  encounter  a  denial,  yet  for  his  sake,  I  ought  to 
have  applied  to  my  kinswoman  j  she  could  have  got 
George  a  presentation  if  she  had  pleased.' 

4  Can  she  not  now  stand  his  friend  in  allowing  him  a 
maintenance  at  college  ?'  asked  I. 

'  Ay,'  rejoined  Aggy,  "  if  she  please,  but  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  ask  favours  of  those  who  scorn  me.' 

The  widow  drew  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  remained 
for  some  minutes  in  deep  but  silent  communings  with 
her  own  soul,  and  then,  after  a  long  pause,  she  said, 
4  No  one  can  be  competent  to  offer  counsel  in  this  mat- 
ter who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  conceal 
them  from  a  true  friend.  In  my  early  life  I  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who  have  no  settled  sta- 
tion or  place  in  society.  Left  an  orphan  at  so  tender 
an  age,  that  I  scarcely  have  any  remembrance  of  my 
parents,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  nursery  of  a  proud 
and  wealthy  family,  to  whom  I  was,  it  seems,  distantly 
related,  but  never  otherwise  acknowledged  than  as  an 
object  of  charity.  I  was  what  is  called  a  humble  de- 
pendent; that  is  to  say,  a  servant  without  wages — a 
creature  with  all  the  artificial  wants  and  wishes  belong- 
ing to  a  lady,  without  the  slightest  means  of  gratifying 
them.  I  was  the  lowly  companion  of  the  only  daughter 
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of  the  house,  a  spoiled  and  wayward  girl  about  my  own 
age,  to  whose  caprice*  I  was  compelled  to  conform  my- 
self with  the  submission  of  a  slave.  I  sometimes  thought 
of  the  difference  in  our  lots ;  but  when  I  perceived  how 
greatly  my  cousin  Leonora  was  hated  and  feared  by 
every  living  creature,  except  her  parents,  I  did  not  wish 
to  occupy  her  place,  for  her  haughty  and  irritable  tem- 
per rendered  her  a  more  pitiable  person  than  myself. 
When  Leonora  had  been  presented  at  court,  we  had 
many  gay  doings  at  the  hall,  but  the  only  share  I  had 
in  them  was  to  assist  in  the  preparations,  sometimes  in 
the  housekeeper's  room,  sometimes  in  the  conservatories, 
and  occasionally  in  the  decorations  of  the  saloons.  I 
was  at  that  happy  time  of  life  when  occupation  of  any 
kind  was  pleasant,  and  I  preferred  anything  to  the 
weariness  of  being  confined  to  Lady  Wendover's  dress- 
ing-room day  after  day,  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  a 
dressmaker's  assistant,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  lady's-maid,  for  whose  blunders  or  negligence  I  alone 
was  considered  responsible,  and  was  hourly  exposed  to 
reviling*  on  my  awkwardness,  useleaness,  and  ingrati- 
tude I  longed  for  something  in  the  shape  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but,  without  a  connexion  or  friend  in  the  world, 
how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  escape  from  my  Egyptian 
bondage  ?  It  was  only  in  the  gardens  that  I  enjoyed 
freedom  and  repose  from  insult  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  I  had  acquired  a  trifling  knowledge 
of  botany  from  my  cousin's  books,  and  assisting  her  in 
acquiring  her  lessons.  But  Leonora  was  not  fond  of 
study,  and  deputed  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  the  plants  to  the  gardener  and  me.  William  Durrant 
was  a  well  educated  young  man,  with  a  very  fine  per- 
son, engaging  manners,  and  habits  of  a  more  refined  and 
intellectual  character  than  those  of  the  steward  or  any 
others  of  the  retainers  of  the  family.  He  was  a  farmer's 
son,  and  never  associated  with  the  other  servants.  He 
treated  me  with  a  degree  of  respectful  deference  which 
I  had  never  before  received  from  ariy  living  creature. 
There  was  a  sort  of  silent  anticipation  of  all  my  wishes 
in  everything  he  did ;  and  as  my  wretchedness  within 
my  gilded  prison-house  increased,  the  dearer  to  me  be* 
came  the  hour  which  was  spent  by  me  in  collecting  the 
flowers  and  evergreens  for  my  daily  task  of  dressing  the 
vases  with  which  the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  were 
decorated. 

-  I  was  never  permitted  to  mix  with  the  high-born 
guests  with  whom  these  splendid  apartments  were  oc- 
casionally thronged,  and  if  I  by  any  chance  encountered 
any  of  the  gentlemen  in  my  walks,  I  was  regarded  with 
looks  of  insolent  curiosity -,  and  at  length  I  was  insulted 
with  a  proposal  of  a  dishonourable  nature  from  one  of 
the  visitors.  I  indignantly  applied  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Wendover  for  protection ;  and  her  ladyship  observed, 
that  "  the  boldness  of  my  deportment  must  have  invited 
such  overtures and  added,  that  "  I  was  the  offspring 
of  a  mis-alliance,  and  appeared  disposed  to  disgrace  the 
noble  family  in  a  greater  degree  than  my  mother  had 
done."  With  a  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  this  treatment,  I  resolved  to  eat  no  longer  of 
the  bread  which  was  so  often  steeped  in  my  tears.  I 
went- to  the  housekeeper  to  announce  to  her  my  inten- 
tions of  seeking  a  service,  and  asked  her  assistance  and 
advice;  but  Mrs  Shadwell  was  drawing  up  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  large  dinner  that  was  to  be  given  that  day, 
and  besought  me  not  to  tease  her  with  such  nonsense. 
I  went  to  my  cousin  Leonora ;  she  was  practising  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  music  for  the  evening  display,  and  sharply 
reproved  me  for  interrupting  her.  There  was  not  one 
creature  within  that  house  who  cared  for  ray  misery. 
Within  an  hour  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  it ;  and, 
passing  through  the  park  gates,  I  took  the  road  to  the 
nearest  town.  When  I  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  on 
my  way,  I  was  overtaken  by  William  Durrant.  He  was 
much  agitated,  and  asked  me  whither  I  was  going.  I 
replied,  44  To  seek  a  service." 

"  Where,  and  with  whom  ?"  he  demanded. 

I  told  bhn,  44  I  should  inquire  for  a  place  In  the  town 
to  which  I  was  bending  my  steps." 


44  Pardon  me,"  he  replied,  44  if  I  tell  you  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  in  your  situation  to  obtain  what 
you  seek." 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  exclaimed  j  "lam  young  and  strong, 
can  work  well  with  my  needle,  and  am  possessed  of  some 
useful  knowledge." 

William  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  candidly,  but 
respectfully,  to  point  out  to  mo  those  obstacles  to  my 
project  wluch  my  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  liad. 
prevented  me  from  anticipating.  No  respectable  family 
would  receive  me  without  a  recommendation  from  Lady 
Wendover ;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was  quitting  her 
protection  would  cause  injurious  reports  and  surmises 
to  be  cast  upon  my  reputation.  I  burst  into  a  hyste- 
rical passion  of  weeping  and  wringing  my  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  am  I  to  dor" 

"Return  to  the  hall  before  your  absence  can  have 
been  observed,"  said  William. 

44  That  were  only  to  expose  myself  to  fresh  taunts  and 
insults  more  cruel  than  I  have  yet  received,"  sobbed  I. 

"  IS"  said  William,  44 1  might  dare  to  ask  you  to  par- 
take of  the  humble  home  and  true  heart  which  I  could 
offer,  I  would  maintain  you  cheerfully  with  the  labour 
of  these  hands,  and  shield  you  from  all  unkindness ;  no 
tender  flower  should  be  more  fondly  cherished,  and  more 
carefully  guarded  from  the  withering  cold  or  scorching 
heat  than  you  should  be,  if  you  would  condescend  to  be 
the  queen  of  my  cottage,  the  partner  of  my  life." 

Till  that  moment  I  knew  not  how  dear  to  roe  the  man 
was  who  thus  wooed  me  in  the  manly  sincerity  of  true 
affection.  I  had  no  parents  to  outrage,  no  sisters  to 
injure,  no  brothers  to  offend  by  a  lowly  marriage,  and 
without  hesitation  I  signified  my  consent  to  his  pro- 
posal We  then  returned  to  the  hall  by  different  paths ; 
he  to  announce  his  intention  of  quitting  Lord  Wen- 
dover's service  in  a  month,  and  I  to  endure  with  patience 
my  trials  till  my  affianced  husband  had  made  his  ar- 
rangements for  our  union,  by  taking  a  small  farm  in  his 
native  county,  Suffolk,  and  employing  his  savings  in 
stocking  it,  and  furnishing  a  house  for  my  reception. 
When  this  was  done,  he  returned  to  claim  me,  and,  to 
the  unspeakable  indignation  of  my  noble  relations,  I 
became  his  wife,  and  never  for  one  moment  repented  of 
my  choice. 

In  the  active  and  endearing  duties  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  ties,  I  enjoyed  for  many  years  as  much  hap- 
piness as  can  ever  fall  to  the  share  of  frail  mortality. 
Tho$e  were  my  better  days,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  have 
seen  them ;  for  the  memory  thereof  is  sweet  to  me.  My 
son,  who  had  married  an  amiable  young  woman,  died  of 
a  fever ;  and  his  wife  did  not  survive  the  birth  of  my 
grandson  George.  This  was  a  sore  trial  to  me ;  but  a 
sorer  came  wlien  my  manly  true-hearted  husband  was 
called  hence,  and  I  saw  him  laid  in  the  green  church- 
yard, beside  the  grave  of  our  only  son.  The  lease  of 
the  farm  fell  that  year;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  young 
child  who  had  been  so  solemnly  intrusted  to  my  care  by 
his  dying  mother,  I  roused  myself  from  the  indulgence 
of  useless  sorrow  to  struggle  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  in  active  occupation  that  1  found  my  surest  cup  of 
forgetfulness ;  and  in  the  midst  of  ray  sorrow,  I  did  not 
feel  half  so  forlorn  as  when  I  sojourned  in  the  stately 
mansion  of  my  proud  kindred,  as  a  despised  pensioner 
on  their  stinted  bounties,  without  a  defined  duty  or  a 
reasonable  object  in  life. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  hired  this  pretty  cot- 
tage, and  undertook  the  cultivation  of  the  market  garden 
for  the  support  of  my  orphan  grandson.  He  early  ma- 
nifested abilities  of  a  superior  order,  and  inclinations 
that  made  me  desirous  of  obtaining  for  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education ;  and  having  done  all  that 
Heaven  permitted  me  to  place  him  in  a  sphere  where 
his  talents  might  have  fair  scope,  I  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  I  cannot  do  more.  Sometimes  my  thoughts 
have  wandered  to  my  kindred,  but  nearly  flve-and-forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  intercourse  has  taken  place 
between  us.  Lord  and  Lady  Wendover  have  long  been 
dead   Leonora  married  a  gentleman  of  equal  fortunes 
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to  her  own.  Like  me,  she  has  been  a  widow  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  might  assist  my  youthful 
descendant  if  she  would,  but  my  experience  of  her 
haughty  and  capricious  disposition  in  early  life  has 
hitherto  withheld  me  from  applying  to  her.' 

I  represented  to  the  venerable  widow  the  possibility 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  her  grandson  with  a  power- 
ful relative,  who  was  at  present  unconscious  of  his  ex- 
istence. That  consideration  prevailed  with  her;  the 
letter  was  written  to  the  Honourable  Mrs  St  Maury,  and 
posted ;  but  no  answer  was  vouchsafed.  Aggy  Durrant 
expressed  neither  surprise  nor  disappointment  *,  she  knew 
the  nature  of  her  she  had  addressed  too  well  to  expect 
any  favourable  result ;  and  after  a  fortnight  of  anxious 
hope  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  young  student  had  worn 
away,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  repeated  the  words 
of  the  poet  Gay— 

Wots  1  to  Ourne  the  man  I  half. 
Attendance  and  dependence  be  his  fate. 

George  blushed  deeply,  and  his  grandmother  con- 
tinued, '  You  will  never  find  your  way  to  college  by 
watching  the  postman,  my  boy. 

'Then  I  must  seek  some  other  path  to  reach  that 
goal'  replied  George. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  George  Durrant 
obtained  an  engagement  as  tutor  to  a  baronet's  son, 
whom  he  was  to  accompany  to  Eton.  Old  Aggy  con- 
sidered this  engagement  as  a  stepping-stone  to  learned 
fame  and  honourable  independence.  She  preserved  her 
usual  quiet  course  of  active  useful  occupation.  She 
reared  her  cabbages,  her  peas,  and  cauliflowers,  as  usual ; 
retailed  her  strawberries,  her  cherries,  her  pippins,  and 
pears  in  their  season ;  she  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
haughty  kinswoman  no  more  ;  and  if  she  thought  of 
her,  it  was  only  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that 
George  Durrant  was  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  a  scho- 
larship at  Oxford  by  his  own  honourable  exertions. 
Several  terms  at  Eton  passed  before  George  was  able 
to  spend  a  vacation  with  his  aged  relative ;  and  then  he 
came  full  of  joy.  The  wish  of  both  their  hearts  was 
accomplished— he  was  to  accompany  his  pupil  to  Ox- 
ford. Old  Aggy  now  began  to  busy  herself  in  prepar- 
ing linen  ana  other  necessaries  for  his  use  at  college. 
Some  of  her  purchases  at  the  neighbouring  town  were 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  Morning  Post,  and,  as  she  un- 
folded it,  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  familiar  name,  and 
she  read,  '  Died,  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  Wendover  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  after  a  short  illness,  Wendover  St  Maury, 
Esq.,  the  grandson  and  latest  descendant  of  the  Honour- 
able Leonora  St  Maury,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Wendover.  It  is  said  that  the  numerous  estates 
of  this  ancient  family  will  be  inherited  by  a  distant 
relation  in  humble  life.' 

Aggy  Durrant  glanced  at  the  graceful  figure  and  in- 
genuous countenance  of  the  last  scion  of  the  haughty 
line  of  her  maternal  ancestry  with  a  trembling  feeling 
of  delight,  as  the  stately  old  nail,  in  all  its  solemn  gran- 
deur, and  the  widely-extended  domains  of  Wendover, 
returned  to  her  memory ;  but  she  spoke  not  to  him  of 
the  change  in  his  prospects,  for  she  knew  the  vanity  of 
youth,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and 
dreaded  lest  the  anticipation  of  his  future  greatness 
should  have  an  injurious  effect  on  his  character.  He 
went  to  Oxford,  and  returned  no  more  to  Woodfleld  till 
he  had  taken  his  degree.  Old  Aggy  was  a  proud  and 
happy  woman  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  she  entered 
our  little  church  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  youthful 
bachelor  of  arts.  The  mother  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  never 
felt  greater  satisfaction  in  the  academic  honours  of  her 
learned  boy,  than  old  Aggy  did  on  this  occasion. 

That  week  a  letter  sealed  with  black  arrived  at  the 
Woodfleld  post -office,  directed  to  Mrs  Agnes  Durrant 

Aggy  trembled  and  turned  pale  as  she  extended  her 
hand  to  receive  it  *  It  is  to  announce  her  death— the 
death  of  the  lady  of  Wendover  Hall!'  she  said  as  she 
broke  the  seal.  Site  was  mistaken ;  it  was  from  the 
lady  herself,  requiring  her  immediate  presence  at  Wen- 


dover Hall  with  her  grandson,  and  inclosing  a  L.50  note 
for  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  which  the  Honourable 
Mrs  St  Maury  requested  might  be  respectably  per- 


Tbc  gossips  of  the  village  had  almost  given  over  won- 
dering at  the  unaccountable  proceedings  of  old  Aggy 
Durrant ;  though  they  continued  to  cabal  together  when  f 
they  met  at  the  town  well,  and  other  places  of  public 
controversy,  at  her  unreasonable  conduct  in  persisting 
in  bringing  up  her  grandson  for  a  gentleman ;  1  and  the 
worst  of  it  was,*  some  of  them  said,  'that  he  had  ac- 
tually been  taken  for  a  gentleman  by  the  whole  village 
before  they  traced  him  to  old  Aggy's  cottage,  and  then 
people  guessed  who  he  was.'   But  even  those  praise- 
worthy members  of  the  community  who  attended  to 
their  own  business  rather  than  to  the  doings  of  their 
neighbours,  were  filled  with  surprise  one  day  on  seeing 
a  post-chaise  drive  up  to  old  Aggy  Durrant's  door.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  to  contain  some  gentleman  or  lady, 
who  came  to  purchase  choice  plants  or  roots  of  Aggy. 
But  no — it  was  '  the  Scrapton  Angel  posttsbay,'  and 
had  certainly  been  ordered  for  the  said  Aggy's  use.  Aggy 
herself  appeared,  clad  in  the  unwonted  grandeur  of  a 
new  black  silk  cloak  and  bonnet,  trimmed  with  crape. 
She  was  attended  by  her  grandson,  the  young  Oxonian, 
who,  with  an  animated  countenance,  assisted  her  to 
enter  the  vehicle,  then  springing  in  after  her,  took  his 
seat  by  her  side.  The  Scrapton  Angel  post-boy  cracked 
his  whip,  and  the  real  vo-*hay  with  its  freight  rattled  up 
the  turnpike-road,  with  all  the  Woodfleld  imps  scam- 
pering after  it,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  stolen  ride  behind. 
'  It  was  very  evident  that  old  Aggy  Durrant  was  some- 
body after  all,  and  had  gone  back  into  the  shires  again,' 
the  neighbours  said,  as  they  gazed  at  the  cloud  of  dust 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  Scrapton  Angel  post- 
chaise  might  be  traced  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
turnpike  road. 

In  due  time  the  travellers  arrived  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  at  the  last  stage,  they  found  the  Honourable  Mrs 
St  Maury's  carriage  and  four,  with  two  out-riders, 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  Wendover  Hall.  I  will 
not  describe  the  mingled  feelings  with  which  the  eyes 
of  the  widow  of  William  Durrant  overflowed  as  she 
raised  them  to  the  once  familiar  home  of  her  childhood, 
and  memory  brought  back  the  rainbow  lights  and 
shades  of  years  long  past  away.  Her  reverie  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  an  immediate  summons  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lady  of  the  hall.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  grandson,  she  followed  the  servant  to  the  state 
saloon.  In  the  ante-room  through  which  they  passed, 
all  the  servants  and  tenantry  of  the  Wendover  estates 
were  assembled,  who  saluted  them  with  profound  obeis- 
ance as  they  proceeded  to  the  saloon,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  supported 
by  pillows,  sat  the  fast  fading  Leonora  St  Maury,  re- 
posing, as  it  were,  on  the  awful  threshold  of  that  new 
and  untried  state  of  existence  to  which  she  was  rapidly 
passing. 

When  her  visitors  were  announced,  she  arose  from 
her  crimson  velvet  fautenil,  and  taking  the  weeping 
Aggy  by  the  hand,  saluted  her  by  the  name  of  '  Cousin 
Agnes ;'  and  leading  her  into  the  ante-room,  she  pre- 
sented her  to  the  assembled  tenants  and  dependents  as 
the  heiress  of  Wendover  Hall,  and  their  future  lady. 

'  My  time  here  is  short,'  she  added ;  •  I  have  survived 
my  last  descendant;  and  when  I  am  gone,  the  law  of 
entail  will  vest  the  succession  to  the  land  of  Wendover 
in  the  person  of  my  cousin,  Agnes  Durrant,  widow,  the 
granddaughter  and  representative  of  my  father,  the  late 
Lord  Wcndover's  only  brother,  the  Honourable  Jossiin 
Wendover.  The  heiress  of  the  hall  had  never  heard  so 
much  of  her  pedigree  before,  and  now  it  was  too  late  in 
the  day,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance, unless  for  the  sake  of  her  youthful  descendant, 
George  Durrant.  The  Honourable  Mrs  St  Maury,  be- 
fore she  died,  exacted  a  promise  from  him,  that  he 
should  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Wendover.  She 
expressed  much  satisfaction  that  her  cousin  had  given 
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a  suitable  education  to  the  heir  of  their  ancient  house. 
And  old  Aggy  has  lived  to  see  the  boy  for  whose  sup- 
port she  had  tilled  the  market  garden  of  Woodfleld 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  style  and  title  of 


•FRIENDSHIPS  OFFERING'  FOR  1844. 

This  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  annuals,  and  it  seems  destined  to  be  amongst  the 
latest  survivors  of  the  class.  The  volume  for  this  year 
— much  larger  than  it  used  to  be  a  few  years  ago— pos- 
sesses all  that  elegance  of  pictorial  embellishment,  typo- 
graphy, and  external  decoration,  which  fits  the  annual 
for  a  Christmas  present;  and,  what  we  arc  more  inte- 
rested in,  the  literary  matter  is  generally  good — for 
which  the  names  of  Mr  Procter,  Mrs  Hall,  Mr  Leitch 
Ritchie,  and  Miss  Toulmin,  are,  indeed,  a  pretty  fair 
guarantee. 

There  is  a  paper  on  the  Bonkah,  or  dandy  of  India, 
by  Captain  Beflew,  which  contains  some  remarks  that 
strike  us  as  flowing  from  a  mind  of  a  more  philosophical 
cast  than  is  generally  found  in  the  ranks  of  light  litera- 
ture. '  Society  in  some  parts  of  India,'  says  Captain 
Bellew,  '  and  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  particularly 
among  the  Mohammedans,  appears  to  be  much  in  the 
same  state  of  advancement  in  most  respects  at  present 
as  was  that  of  our  own  country  in  the  days  of  Harry 
VIIL,  or  of  the  miscalled  "  good  Queen  Bess,"  when  my 
"grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls."  Masques  and 
mummeries  delighted  the  full-grown  babies  of  the  age, 
and  "  fayrc  savages  covered  with  ivy"  spouted  nauseous 
flatteries  by  the  hour  to  kings  and  queens— when,  truly, 
"  who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please ;"  when 
men  of  the  greatest  minds,  crushed  by  the  dread  of 
irresistible  power,  licked  the  dust  which  tyrants  trade ; 
when  beads  rolled  for  words  lightly  spoken,  and  fire  and 
fagot  were  the  **  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  "  for  non- 
conformists and  the  cure  of  error ;  an  age  in  which  men 
were  always  either  playing  the  fool  or  playing  the  devil, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  amidst  whose  moral  twilight 
arose  those  two  great  burning  and  shining  lights — a 
Shakspcare  and  a  Bacon. 

War  pageantry,  costly  habiliments,  splendid  attire — 
all  that  dazzles  the  eye — superstition — childishness — 
sycophancy — astrology — puerile  conceits — inflated  lan- 
guage— a  vitiated  taste,  and  a  great  esteem  for  wisdom 
and  learning,  with  very  imperfect  notions  of  both,  con- 
stitute in  so  many  words  the  prominent  marks  of  their 
stage  of  progression.  In  the  mail-clad  Indian  chieftain, 
armed  in  proof  from  top  to  toe,  on  his  barbed  steed, 
snorting  and  caracoling,  as  if  proud  of  his  burden  and 
of  his  glittering  housings,  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
myself  looking  on  a  Marmion  or  a  Surrey,  or  perhaps 
some  fiery  Hotspur  of  an  earlier  age.  When  accom- 
panying the  Thakoor,  or  village  lord  of  Rajas  than  or 
Bundelkund,  with  hawk  and  hound,  on  his  sporting 
excursions  in  his  rumnahs  or  preserves,  or,  seated  in 
his  castle  or  barree,  amongst  his  retainers,  his  family 
priests,  and  his  minstrels,  the  feudal  baron  or  wealthy 
franklin  has  risen  to  my  mental  view.  In  the  gray- 
bearded  ministers  of  kings  and  princes,  with  their  wise 
saws,  sage  counsels,  unworthy  flatteries,  and  excessive 
deference  for  legal  power,  I  have  fancied  that  I  looked 
upon  the  exact  prototypes  (saving  a  slight  difference  of 
hoe)  of  the  Burleighs,  the  Mores,  and  the  Cromwells  of 
yore.  Conversing  with  the  moollahs  and  holy  men,  I 
have  thought  that  I  recognised  the  reasonings  and  exact 
constitution  of  mind  characteristic  of  our  Cranmers, 
Jewels,  and  Latimers,  or  the  sapient  Jamie  himself.  I 
have  heard  the  privileged  jester  crack  his  jokes  in  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  where  others  were  respectfully 
silent ;  and  in  many  a  dissipated  young  Mohammedan 
bonkah,  lisping  his  Rindie  Bolee  (literally,  woman's  lan- 
guage), have  imagined  that  I  saw  a  Sir  Piercie  Shafton, 
or  such  a  one  as  he  who  "  smelt  so  sweet,  and  talked  so 
like  a  waiting  gentlewoman,"  to  the  grievous  annoyance 


of  the  choleric  Hotspur.  Similar  ttatet  of  mental  progress 
produce  similar  fruits,  which  are  modified  by  religion 
and  climate.  What  is  the  Durgah  of  the  Peer*  but  the 
tomb  of  the  saint?  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  palmer 
in  the  hadji  or  pilgrim  journeying  to  Mecca,  and  in  the 
moollah  or  fakeer  and  his  rosary  the  monk  and  his 
beads  ?  The  same  insecurity  of  life  and  the  same  bar- 
baric magnificence  prevail  in  the  East  as  so  long  reigned 
in  the  West  Chiefs  and  their  feudal  tenants  abound, 
whilst  a  country  studded  with  castles  and  strongholds 
betokens  a  weak  executive:  in  a  land  where  each  petty 
chief  bids  defiance  to  his  liege  lord,  the  blessing  of  order 
must  be  unknown;  and  these  things  bring  Europe  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  some  few  points  of  difference, 
most  forcibly  to  the  observant  mind.' 

As  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  above,  we  add  a  snatch 
of  humour  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin  :— 


'Iwt  down  to  rest  on  an  old  tombstone, 
By  grnt«  and  wild -flowers  all  overgrown, 
But  through  wild-flowers  and  grass  I  was  able  to 
The  legend  it  bore,  which  thus  began  : 
"  In  memory  qfa  darling  trife, 
The  joy  and  sober  of  my  lift. 
This  stone  it  raited  by  Mm  who  now. 
Longing,  himself  await*  the  blow 
When  death 

for  death,  so  cruet  to  divide. 

Alone  can  plate  us  side  by  side. 
Also  in  memory  of"— was  underneath  ; 
But  here  the  weeds  had  formed  a 

So  that  I  could  not  sea 

The  village  poesy ; 

Although  I  knew  It  then 

Turnod  to  that  "  best  of  men 
Himself,  who  doubtless  followed  to  the  grave 


That  at  the  how. 
Where  was  recounted  this  aad  talc, 
A  stooping  figure  seemed  to  wall, 
And  with  one  wing  was  clearly  trying 
(A  stony  wing  not  meant  for  flying) 
To  wipe  away  the  stony  tears 
That,  after  fivo-and-tlilrty  years 
(So  from  the  battered  date  appears), 
Still  ooursed  adown  the  stony  cheeks, 
Whose  many  weather-beaten  streak*, 
Neighboured  too  b»a  broken  note, 
And  loss  of  fingers  and  of  toes, 
Proclaimed  that  either  rude  old  Time, 
Or  SlnniberweU'e  ungenlal  clime, 
Had  shown  bnt  small  respect  to  one 
'Who  through  all  trials  sUll  wept  on. 

Mine  was  a  kind  of  waking  dream ; 
And  while  1  pondered,  there  did  seem 
A  sort  of  radiance  to  gleam. 

Which  I  could  plainly  trace. 
As  it  did  quickly  chase 
From  the  stone  angel's  face 
All  signs  of  wo  ; 
While  there  did  grow, 
Curling  the  lip  the  while, 
A  most  Indubitable  smile ; 

!  after, 
I  laughter, 
The  bruised  and  broken  thing, 
Still  resting  on  one  wing, 
Bade  me  in  voice,  though  low  yet  clear. 
To  tear  away  the  weeds  that  grew  so  near : 
Murmuring  the  while,  "  Ah  !  when  she  first  lay  hers, 
He  used  to  come  and  water  with  a  tear 
The  earth  that  covered  her— even  me  he'd  grasp, 
And  wreaths  of  flowers  around  me  clasp ; 
He  said  he  envied  me,  that  I  should  ever  be 
Near  the  sad  home  of  his  dear  Emily : 
Yet  somehow,  after  a  few  weeks  were  gone, 
He  used  to  leave  me  very  much  alone ; 
The  flowers  he  twined  around  my  urn 
Were  faded  quite  before  he  did  return ; 
Ami  soon  he  made  his  visits  few  and  far  between. 
Till  for  three  months  at  once  he  was  not  seen. 
But  when  at  last  he  came,  no  tear  v 
Upon  his  Emily's  low  narrow  bed  ; 
And  oh !  the  next  time  that  he  ca 
I  did  not  know  him  for  the  same. 
Sables  were  doffed ;  he  smiled  i 
I  should  observe,  be  only  passed  this  way 


*  The  shrine  of  the  Mohammedan  saint. 
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To  church  upon  bit  urmd  bridal  day !" 

1  started  as  1  tore  away 
Tlio  ktkss  and  wild- Ho wr 
Cloud-tike  around  the  lettered  i 
I  thus  1  read — 


**  Jn  menusrv  offcar  Jnnr, 
The  uaind  tr\ft 0/  W ttJlrr  HUiiv." 
"  Oo  on,"  the  etony  figure  said ; 
And,  half  indignant,  half  in  dread, 
I  turned  to  my  ficrev  w  ork  aifuin. 
And  graft*  and  wild- flower?  ton;  amain. 
Till  there  ripr-oared  another  name, 
And  to  the  third— taird—  w  ife  I  caiuo  t 

Mow,  though  no  doubt  it  would  bo  wittier, 
And  look  on  paj*r  far  the  prettier, 
To  rail  lurainst  f;OM<  tioklo  mnn 
(Who  only  has  been  "  fickle  "  sine 
It  stuma  to  me  a  happy  tiviujrht, 
A  ray  of  Heaven'*  mercy  caught, 
That  Time— abuse  him  as  we  will— 
1 la*  power  to  eoothe  o<vr  sorrows  still ; 
And  though  the  living  may  not  fill 
Quite  up  the  void  the  aching  heart 
Keels  when  the  loved  one  doth 
It  is  a  happy  dispensation 
That  they  should  rnak< 


TITLES  OP  HONOUR. 

A  mono  barbarous  nations  there  are  DO  family  names. 
Men  are  known  by  titles  of  honour,  by  title*  of  dis- 
grace, or  by  titles  given  to  them  on  account  of  some 
individual  quality.  A  brave  man  will  be  called  the  lion, 
a  ferocious  one  the  tiger.  Others  are  named  after  a 
signal  act  of  their  Uvea,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of 
I>ersonal  appearance ;  such  as  the  sUver-of-three-bears, 
the  taker-of-so-many-scalps,  or  straight  limbs,  long  nose, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  these — especially  such  as  express 
approbation  or  esteem — are  worn  as  proudly  by  their 
savage  owners,  as  that  of  duke  or  marquis  is  by 
European  nobles.  They  confer  a  distinction  which 
begets  respect  and  deference  amongst  the  tribes,  and 
individuals  so  distinguished  obtain  the  places  of  honour 
at  feasts ;  they  are  the  leaders  in  battle.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  in  modern  civilised  life :  titled  personages  are 
much  sought  after  and  feted  by  the  tribes  of  untitled ; 
and  are,  moreover,  the  leaders  of  fashion.  The  only 
difference  between  the  savage  and  civilised  titles  of 
honour  is,  that  in  the  former  case  they  can  only  be 
obtained  by  deeds :  they  must  be  earned ;  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  modern  distinctions. 

In  the  social  and  political  systems  of  modern  nations, 
all  titles  of  honour  originally  took  their  rise  from  official 
employments ;  but  in  many  cases  the  duties  have  been 
abandoned,  while  the  titles,  which  they  at  first  con- 
ferred, are  retained.  This  is  the  case  with  the  five 
orders  of  British  peerage,  and  with  the  baronetcy  and 
knightage.  Amongst  us,  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
baron,  baronet,  knight,  have  at  the  present  time  no 
official  duties  to  discharge  in  consequence  of  their  titles. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  in  some  ports  of  Germany,  and 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  East  The  highest  of 
all  titles— that  of  king  or  ruler— on  the  contrary,  has 
never  been  merely  honorary;  the  responsible  duties 
of  government  having  always  been  coupled  with  it 
As  might  be  expected,  the  most  extravagant  super- 
latives which  language  could  supply  have  been  added 
to  the  honorary  designation  of  the  supreme  ruler  j  espe- 
cially in  oriental  countries,  where  the  poetical  figure 
of  hyperbole  flourishes  in  the  greatest  excess.  The 
most  powerful  of  all  monardi*  is  the  emperor  of  China ; 
his  subjects  believe  him  to  be  Heaven's  sole  vicegerent 
upon  earth.  Hence  his  titles  are  the  *  Son  of  Heaven,' 
and  'Ten  Thousand  Tears.'  This  is  somewhat  akin 
to  our  own  legal  axiom — that  the  king  never  dies  ;  which 
is  nevertheless  true  of  the  mere  dignity.  In  an  official 
document  received  by  the  governor  of  Bengal  from  the 
general  of  the  Chinese  forces,  tlie  emperor  is  styled 
'  the  flower  of  the  imperial  race,  the  sun  of  the  firma- 
ment of  honour,  the  respondent  gem  in  the  crown  and 
throne  of  the  Chinese  territories.'  His  imperial  high- 
ness is  not  supposed  to 


groundless  pretensions ;  for  he  claims  to  be  brother  of 
the  sun,  cousin-gerroan  to  the  moon,  and  professes  to  be 
connected  by  ties  of  relationship  to  every  one  of  the 
stars.  In  short,  tlie  emperor  is  considered  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  all  worldly  distinction ;  in  other  words, 
*  tho  sun  of  the  firmament  of  honour ;'  for,  besides 
him,  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  China — no  strictly  hono- 
rary titles  but  those  he  monopolises.  Every  dignity 
must  be  gained  by  learning  ana  merit ;  and  there  are 
no  titles  whatever,  except  his  own,  which  have  not 
their  official  duties.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  in 
China. 

The  titles  claimed  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  are  not 
less  extravagant  than  those  of  tlie  Chinese  monarch. 
In  a  treaty  concluded,  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  bchali 
of  the  British  government  he  calls  lumself  *  the  high 
king,  the  king  of  the  universe,  the  phenix  of  good  for- 
tune,  the  eminence  of  never-fading  prosperity,  tlie  king 
powerful  as  Alexander,  who  has  no  equal  among  the 
princes  exalted  to  majesty  by  the  heavens  in  this  globe, 
a  shade  from  the  shade  of  the  most  high,  a  prince 
before  whom  the  sun  is  concealed and  a  variety  of 
other  outrageous  similitudes,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  recite.  His  subordinate  officers  imitate  him  in  this 
respect  The  governor  of  Shiraz,  for  instance,  adds  to 
his  official  designations  the  following  savoury  simili- 
tudes : — The  flower  of  courtesy,  the  nutmeg  of  consoia- 
tion,  and  the  rose  of  delight — Some  of  the  titles  as- 
sumed by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  consist  of  high-flown 
comparisons  with  the  Deity,  which  are  carried  to  the 
point  of  blasphemy.  He,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  emperor, 
claims  a  near  relationship  to  the  sun  and  moon.  He 
declares  himself  to  be,  moreover,  '  the  disposer  of 
crowns,'  although  during  the  present  century  he  has 
had  enough  ado—honest  man — to  keep  his  own  on  his 
head. 

Russia  unites  Asia  with  Europe,  and  we  naturally 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  autocrat  who  styles  him- 
self 1  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*.'  This,  however,  is  a 
modern  appellation,  that  of  czar  (kaiser)— tlie  Slavonic 
for  4  king — having  been  always  given  to  hioi  from  tlie 
earliest  times.*  Most  European  rulers  are  kings  (from 
the  Teutonic  word  noting,  signifying  eitlter  knowledge 
—from  which  we  get 4  ken '—or  potentiality,  giving  us 
tlie  auxiliary  verb  4 can*):  some,  however,  assume  to 
be  emperors,  from  the  Raman  imperatar. — Tlie  kings 
of  Spain  were  formerly  so  encumbered  with  titles, 
that  in  1586  Phillip  HI.  ordained  that  he  should  be 
termed  simply,  el  rey,  nmettro  motor — 4  the  king,  our 
lord.'  Indeed  Spain  may  be  considered  tlie  hot-bed 
of  unmeaning  ana  ignoble  titles,  though  there  are  some 
persons  of  good  and  ancient  family  who  have  titles  of 
real  honour.  The  king  of  Spain  is  called  his  Catholic 
Majesty ;  the  higher  nobility  are  counts,  and,  as  with 
us,  marquises  and  dukes.  The  precedence  of  persons 
holding  these  distinctions,  as  to  who  shall  rank  next 
after  the  princes  of  the  blood,  is  settled  by  the  king. 
This  select  few  have  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in 
the  royal  presence,  and  are  styled  illustrious,  and^  ad- 
dressed, like  the  pope,  with  'your  Eminence.'  The 
inferior  nobility  of  Spain  call  themselves  cavolleros 
(knights)  and  hidalgos  (gentlemen).  Most  of  the  nobles 
are  on  grand  occasions  covered  with  orders  and  other 
insignia.  These  are  so  cheap  in  many  parts  of  tht 
continent  that  persons  of  very  indifferent  reputation 
often  obtain  them ;  hence  the  Spanish  proverb,  that 
4  formerly  rogues  were  hung  on  crosses ;  now  crosses 
are  hung  on  rogues.'  It  frequently  happened  in  former 
times,  that  from  the  peculiar  Spanish  law  of  tenure, 
many  small  estates  descended  to  the  same  individual, 
the  names  of  which  the  owner  added  to  his  own.  Illus- 
trative of  this,  there  is  a  story  in  the  Spanish  jest- 
books  of  a  benighted  grandee  who  knocked  at  a  lonely 


»  Pomo  etvmol.KisM  traco  the  word  our  to  '  Caw,'  of  which 
they  affirm  it  to  be  a  corruption  ;  but  the  rewrite  U  the  fact :  Ca*ar 
is  the  Latinised  form  of  kaiser  or  rear.  Richardson,  quotm*  Hire, 

••more  strictly 
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inn,  and  when  naked,  as  final,  epaem  tmt — 4  who  is 
there?*  replied,  'Don  Diego  de  Mcndosa,  Siloa  Ribera, 
Guzman  Pimentcl,  Osorio  Ponce  de  Leon  Zuniga,  Acuna 
Teliez  y  Giron,  Sandoval  y  Roxas,  Velasco  Man.'  '  In 
that  case,'  interrupted  the  landlord,  shutting  his  win- 
dow, '  go  your  way  i  I  hare  not  room  for  half  of  you.' 
A  great  many  titular  distinctions  in  Spain  have  been 
levelled  by  the  succession  of  revolutionary  shocks  which 
that  unfortunate  country  has  sustained  within  the  last 
forty  years. 

The  Germans  cling  to  all  sorts  of  titles  with  the  most 
tenacious  fondness,  and  often  assume  them  without  any 
right  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  genuine  titles  are  pur- 
1  j  some  persons  buying  land  to  which  a  title  is  an- 
This  venality  even  exceeds  what  it  did  in 
under  her  most  corrupt  rfgime.  The  most 
i  honorary  appellation  is  Gcheimraih,  or  privy 
councillor;  but  few  are  really  entitled  to  assume  it-, 
insomuch  that  those  who  are,  put  true  after  the  desig- 
nation. Every  person  is  very  (sensitive  about  being  pro- 
perly addressed.  To  accost  a  gentleman,  as  in  England, 
with  sir  (mein  herr),  is  almost  an  insult ;  it  is  necessary 
to  find  out  his  office  or  profession.  The  commonest  title 
is  'rath,'  there  being  a  rath  for  every  profession.  An 
architect  is  a  banrath ;  an  advocate  justizrath ;  and  a 
person  with  no  profession  at  all  contrives  to  be^nado  a 
bofrath  (court  councillor),  an  unmeaning  designation, 
mostly  (riven  to  those  who  are  never  in  a  situation  to 
give  advice  at  court.  The  title  of  professor  is  also  much 
abused.  It  is  far  safer  in  Germany  to  attribute  a  rank 
greater  than  the  person  addressed  is  entitled  to,  than 
to  fall  beneath  the  mark.  Hence  an  Englishman  is 
often  surprised  by  hearing  himself  called  Mr  Count 
(Herr  Graff),  or  Eur  Graden  (Your  Grace).  '  Every 
man  who  holds  any  public  office, '  says  Russell  in  his 
Tour  in  Germany,  'should  it  be  merely  that  of  an 
under  clerk  with  a  paltry  salary  of  L.40  a-year,  must  be 
gratified  bv  hearing  Ids  title,  not  his  name.'  Neither 
are  the  ladles  behind  in  asserting  their  claims  to  hono- 
rary appellations.  4  A  wife  insists  upon  taking  the  title 
of  her  husband,  with  a  feminine  termination.  There  are 
Madame  Gencraless,  Madame  Privy  Counc.illoress,  Ma- 
dame Daybook-keeperess,  and  a  hundred  others.'  These 
titles,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  sometimes  extend 
to  an  unpronounceable  length.  Conceive,  for  instance, 
a  foreigner's  powers  of  utterance  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  addressing  a  lady  as  4  Fran  Oberocuslstorialdirec- 
torin;'  in  other  words,  Mrs  Directress  of  the  Upper 
Consistory  Court.  In  France,  titles  of  honour  were 
abolished  at  the  Revolution  j  in  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, counts,  and  other  members  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
retain  their  titles  among  their  own  private  friends  by 
courtesy.  The  legislative  function  of  peer  gives  no  per- 
sonal title.  Badges  of  honour  are  exceedingly  prevalent : 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  with  its  gay  ribbon, 
'  decorates'  the  button  holes  of  almost  half  the  grown 
male  population  of  France. 

On  the  continent,  the  extreme  abundance  of  titles 
causes  their  owners  to  obtain  but  little  respect ;  but  in 
England,  the  case  is  different.  The  royal  prerogative 
of  creating  knights  and  nobles  is— except  on  very 
rare  occasions— exercised  with  much  greater  circum- 
spection than  it  is,  and  used  to  be,  by  neighbouring 
potentates ;  the  honour,  therefore,  to  the  distinguished 
few,  is  Tiigldy  prized.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  is  nowhere 
so  fervent  and  sincere  as  in  Great  Britain ;  not  only 
the  'fountain  of  honour  itself,'  but  the  honours  that 
flow  from  it,  arc  held  in  great  esteem.  The  ruler  of 
the  country  is  said  to  be  *  by  the  grace  of  God  queen 
(or  king)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;'  with,  however, 
the  irrational  addition  of  'defender  of  the  faith'— a 
faith  which  has  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  state.  The  title 
of  prince  only  belongs  in  this  country  to  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  kings.  The  ducal  was  originally  a  Roman 
dignity,  derived  from  ductort*  exereituum,  or  commanders 
of  armies ;  but  under  the  later  emperors,  the  governor 
of  a  province  was  entitled  dux,  or  leader,  whence  our 
word  is  derived.   The  first  duke— as  we  now  apply 


the  title— was  Edward  the 
of  Cornwall;  a  titulary  honour,  which  ever  since  has 
belonged  to  the  king's  eldest  son  during  the  life  of  his 
parent;  so  that  he  is  called  in  heraldic  parlance  dux 
natua,  or  a  born  duke.  After  him  tliere  were  many 
duces  creciti,  or  dukes  who  were  created  in  such  manner 
that  their  titles  should  descend  to  posterity.  But  in 
1572,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  dignity  be- 
came extinct  Half  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  re- 
newed by  James,  who  created  his  favourite  George  Vil- 
liers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  sons  of  peers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  not  formally  any  noble  rank ; 
but  by  courtesy  the  eldest  son  always  bears  the  second 
title  of  the  family,  if  there  be  one,  while  the  younger 
sons  receive  the  appellation  of  lords,  if  the  paternal  rank 
be  not  under  that  of  an  earL  The  second  order  is  that 
of  marquis,  connected  with  which  was  once  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  frontiers  or  limits  of  the  kingdom,  called 
marches,  from  the  Teutonic  word  marchc.  The  persons 
who  had  this  command  were  called  '  lords  marches,'  or 
marquesses.  The  office  was  legally  abolished  by  Henry 
VIIL,  after  it  had  long  fallen  into  disuetude ;  but  the 
title  remained.  A  marquis  is  addressed  as  '  most  noble,' 
but  more  in  conformity  with  herald's  authority,  as  '  most 
honourable.'  Of  all  honorary  distinctions,  none  is  so 
ancient  as  that  of  earl  We  derive  it  from  the  Saxon 
word  eori,  which  means  elder,  and  it  is  a  little  start- 
Hag  to  And  that  two  such  dissimilar  dignities  as  earl 
and  alderman  have  a  common  origin ;  but  so  it  appears ; 
for  the  Saxon  earls  were  called  ealdormen,  otherwise 
seniors  or  senators ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  besides 
assisting  in  the  general  government,  as  is  implied  by 
this  designation,  they  were  also  schiremen,  or  custodiers 
of  divisions  of  shires.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  these 
functionaries  took  the  French  name  of  counts,  but 
which  they  did  not  long  retain ;  though  to  this  day 
their  shires  are  called  counties,  and  their  wives  coun- 
tesses. The  earl  ceased  to  trouble  himself  with  county 
business  at  an  early  period,  deputing  it  to  a  subordinate 
officer,  called  vice-comes  (in  Saxon,  seyre,  a  shire,  and 
reve,  a  steward  or  sheriff),  whence  sprung  the  fourth 
degree  of  peerage — viscounts ;  4  which,'  saith  Cowel, 
'  is  not  an  old  name  of  office,  but  a  new  one  of  dignity, 
never  heard  of  amongst  us  till  Henry  YL  his  days.' 
With  this  uprise  the  viscounts  or  sheriffs  got,  like  their 
official  predecessors  the  carls,  above  their  business, 
and  the  local  affairs  of  the  country  are  now  superin- 
tended by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  his  deputy,  and 
by  sheriffs.  The  lustory  and  etymology  of  the  barons 
arc  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  all  peers  partake  more  or 
less  in  the  titulary  honours  of  their  relatives,  except 
the  female  relations  of  the  prelacy,  who  are  plain  Mrs 
and  Miss.  All  peers,  except  4  their  graces '  the  dukes, 
are  addressed  as  4  my  lord,'  so  that  when  we  include  the 
lords  by  courtesy  not  in  the  peerage,  my  lords '  of  the 
treasury  and  admiralty,  lords-hcutenant,  the  Scottish 
lords  of  session  (facetiously  denominated  4  paper  lords  '), 
lords  provost,  and  the  three  lords  msyor  (of  London, 
York,  and  Dublin),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lords  of  this 
empire  are  in  great  variety. 

The  next  downward  step  in  the  ladder  of  dignity 
takes  ns  out  of  the  peerage  into  the  baronetage.  The 
title  of  baronet  is  compounded  of  baron  and  the  diminu- 
tive termination  et,  which  makes  it  to  signify  a  baron 
of  lesser  degree.  The  order  was  instituted  by  James  I., 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  1611.  It  is 
the  lowest  honorary  title  which  is  hereditary.  Next 
come  the  knights,  whose  history  goes  back  to  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  for  in  that  empire  it  was  the  second 
degree  of  nobility.  It  was  conferred  in  the  chivalric 
times  upon  every  person  of  good  birth,  to  qualify  him 
to  give  challenges,  and  to  perform  feats  of  arms.  The 
honour  has,  however,  gradually  extended  itself  to  per- 
sons whose  habits  are  the  reverse  of  military;  who  are 
dubbed,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  solely  upon  4  carpet 
consideration.' 

The  title  of  esquire— the  next  in  order— has  become 
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as  unmeaning  in  England  as  that  of  privy  councillor 
in  Germany.  What  the  designation  originally 
is  ascertained  by  the  origin  of  the  word,  which  is 
to  the  Latin  teuti/er,  or  shield  bearer.  They  were 
men-at-arms,  and  attended  knights  'to  the  wars.' 
Camden  enumerates  five  orders  of  the  rank,  the  last 
being  '  such  as  hold  any  superior  rank,  public  office, 
or  serve  the  prince  in  any  worshipful  calling.'  This 
is  sufficiently  vague,  to  take  in  a  very  large  class  of 
persons ;  hence  it  has  been  a  subject  of  great  dispute 
and  much  doubt  amongst  our  wisest  lawyers,  to  whom 
the  title  of  esquire  properly  belongs.  Blackstone  and 
Coke  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  has 
been  recently  agitated  with  great  vigour  by  the  wor- 
shipful petty  sessions  of  Kensington. 

In  such  high  estimation  are  titles  held,  that  even 
to  be  associated  ever  so  indirectly  with  one  is  con- 
sidered an  houour.  Hence  the  middle  ranks  of  Eng- 
lish society  have  been  described,  not  without  justice, 
as  a  body  of  tuft-hunters.  These  persons  have  a  kind 
of  reverence,  an  awe — not  so  much  for  the  nobility  in 
their  proper  persons,  as  for  their  titles.  They  know 
the  peerage,  baronetage,  and  knightage  by  heart  They 
deem  the  smallest  omission  on  the  superscription  of  a 
letter,  or  in  verbally  addressing  a  noble,  as  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  We  have  heard  of  a  military  poet — luni- 
self  owning  the  title  of  lieutenant  in  a  foot  regiment — 
who,  in  writing  some  verses  on  Waterloo,  conveyed  one 
of  his  reminiscences  of  the  battle  in  the  following 
heraldic  couplet 

'Step  forth,  Lieutenant  Cobdcn,  of  her  majesty's  hand  red  sad 

•econd  foot— step  forth  unto  the  front,' 
Cried  Major  Genera]  Sir  Huasey  Vivian,  K.C.B.— 'and  boar  the 

battle'*  brunt !' 

Titles  are  in  this  country  a  part  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  as  such,  receive  the  sanction  of  many  friends 
of  our  institutions,  who  otherwise  care  little  about  them. 
The  example  of  America  shows  that  they  may  be  for- 
mally excluded  from  a  country,  whilst  a  strong  in- 
clination to  use  them,  however  obliquely,  still  remains. 
In  that  republic  all  such  distinctions  are  theoretically 
renounced  as  unworthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation.  Mere  honorary  distinctions  arc  not  by  the 
constitution  allowed;  yet  in  no  country  in  the  world 
are  titles  so  worshipped.  M.  de  Beaumont,  a  French 
traveller,  who  may  be  considered  disinterested,  declares, 
*  Whether  you  shall  be  received  with  enthusiasm  in 
America,  very  well,  decently  well,  or  coldly,  depends  on 
whether  you  are  a  duke,  marquis,  count*  or  nothing. 
The  meanest  driver,'  this  writer  continues,  '  of  a  dili- 
gence styles  himself  gentleman,  and  no  one  who  has  at- 
tained a  position  the  least  above  the  mass  of  men  ever 
fails  to  take  the  title  of  esquire.'  The  members  of  con- 
gress, and  every  local  legislature,  is  styled  the  '  honour- 
able Mr  So  and  So,'  which  is  the  only  civil  rank,  except 
esquire,  in  vogue.  Yet  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
titular  nobility  are  eagerly  adopted.  Heraldic  iiisignia 
are  much  affected,  and  even  spurious  vanities  are  sported 
on  family  vehicles. 

One  class  of  people,  who  abound  in  America,  namely, 
the  4  Society  of  Friends,'  abandon  every  vestige  of  titu- 
lar distinction,  be  it  ever  so  simple  ;  and  in  this  respect 
are  at  least  consistent,  for  they  scrupulously  practise 
what  they  preach.  Excepting  this  upright  class  of  men, 
we  know  of  no  portion  of  mankind,  civilised  or  otherwise, 
who  disdain  to  seek  for  or  to  use  titles.  In  this,  indeed, 
there  seems  remarkably  little  distinction.  To  the  lugh, 
titles  appear  almost  a  necessary  part  of  their  existence, 
although  we  have  heard  them  complained  of  as  a  load 
which  would  be  very  willingly  resigned.  To  the  most 
humble  in  station  they  are  perhaps  still  more  fondly 
clung  to.  Every  workman  is  desirous  of  being  spoken 
to  as  Mr;  and  his  respectable  wife,  who  requires  no 
such  adjunct,  is  addressed  as  Mistreat.  In  short,  from 
high  to  low,  throughout  all  grades,  is  this  craving  ma- 
nifest. Viewed  in  the  abstract,  titles  are  not  things 
worthy  of  desire,  and  they  must  be  considered  as  fading 
in  their  object  when  applied  without  distinction  as  to 


merit  or  any  other  qualification.  Absurd  or  insignifi* 
cant,  however,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  they  may  be 
considered  as  not  altogether  useless.  Classing  them 
with  many  other  things  which  philosophy  would  dis- 
I  own,  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  in  some  respects  essential 
to  the  present  tastes  and  habits  of  society,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  all  the  toleration  usually  accorded  to  social 
arrangements  in  themselves  indifferent  or  unobjection- 
able. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  travelling,  especially  in  the 
woods,  wilds,  and  prairies  of  the  vast  American  conti- 
nent, is  to  light  upon  some  strange  and  quaint  wanderer 
who  can  beguile  the  hours  of  repose  with  anecdotes  and 
recollections  of  his  past  life.  I  rarely  failed,  on  putting 
up  at  a  hotel,  whether  it  was  the  far-famed  Tremont 
of  Boston,  the  somewhat  less  celebrated  Tremont  ot 
Galveston,  a  road-side  shanty,  or  venerable  log,  to  find 
one  of  these  retailers  of  traditionary  lore  in  the  shape 
of  backwoodsman,  leather-stocking,  bee-hunter,  or  red 
man.  The  latter  was  ever  most  welcome ;  for  though 
the  hunting  scrapes  of  the  former  were  always  interest- 
ing, yet  about  the  Indian— though  I  never  was  a  be- 
liever in  their  elevated  character,  demeanour,  and  in- 
tellect—there was  yet  on  all  occasions  something  new, 
fresh,  and  to  a  European,  however  sceptical  concerning 
their  good  qualities,  something  of  secret  and  mysterious 
interest.  This  feeling  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  our 
nature  from  early  association  of  ideas,  and  from  the 
opinions  we  have  formed  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Columbia  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  the  American 
novelist,  that  we  endeavour,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  Indian  tribes,  and  finding  our  preconceived  opinions 
very  much  shocked,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have 
fallen  on  a  bad  specimen  of  the  great  family — that  we 
have  but  to  travel  further,  to  explore  more  carefully, 
and  we  shall  find  that  all  arc  not  so  dirty,  lazy,  and 
treacherous  as  those  we  have  met  with.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  emotions  of  pleasure 
which  filled  my  mind  when,  on  dismounting  after  a 
weary  day's  journey,  and  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
low  shanty  which  served  the  purpose  of  an  inn,  at  the 
upper  ford  of  the  Sabine,  I  saw  standing  erect  before  the 
fire,  habited  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  costume  of  a 
white  American  hunter,  an  Indian.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  without  exactly  dwelling  either  with  his  tribe 
or  with  the  settlers,  lived  on  the  confines  of  both.  In  the 
village  of  the  Wacco  Indians  he  had  his  wigwam :  true, 
he  had  no  squaw,  and  his  sons  had  all  followed  the  war- 
path to  return  no  more.  In  the  white  man's  settlements 
there  were  whisky,  tobacco,  and  powder,  and  the  In- 
dian's rare  skill  as  a  hunter  enabled  him  to  exchange 
the  produce  of  his  untiring  labour  for  such  articles 
as  he  most  coveted.  In  the  wigwam  of  White  Hawk 
were  more  knives,  and  blankets,  and  guns,  than  in 
any  other,  though  he  had  no  Bquaw  or  young  men: 
but  White  Hawk  distributed  his  goods  with  a  liberal 
hand  among  his  people,  and  was  a  great  chief.  These 
facts  I  learned  in  a  very  few  seconds  from  my  landlady, 
the  thin,  yellow,  but  still  healthy  wife  of  a  borderer.  I 
intimated  my  intention  of  supping,  and  invited  the 
Indian  to  join  me.  He  did  not  decline  the  offer.  Thirty 
years  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  invaders  of  liis 
soil  had  taught  him  their  habits  and  language,  and 
White  Hawk  could  use  a  knife  and  fork,  relish  salt, 
drink  whisky-toddy,  and,  what  is  more,  speak  English, 
all  with  equal  facility  and  readiness.  French,  indeed, 
was  better  known  to  him— perhaps  no  Louis  ion  ion  crcole 
spoke  it  more  purely— but  then  the  languages  bear  more 
affinity  one  to  another  than  his  and  ours,  and  we  accord- 
ingly conversed  in  French,  especially  considering  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  native  dialect  of  our  hostess.  We 
talked  animatedly  for  hours ;  I  listened,  however,  more 
than  I  spoke,  and  wondered  still  more.  The  man  had 
travelled  immensely.  In  every  state  of  the  Union  he 
had  left  a  trail  behind  him,  and  in  Texas  his  footsteps 
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crossed  one  another  in  all  direction*.  He  told  me  many 
and  wonderful  stories,  and  among  others  one  to  which 
I  listened  so  eagerly,  that  the  Indian  could  not  refrain 
from  a  smile.  Though,  I  believe,  to  such  Americans 
as  have  wandered  beyond  the  edge  of  their  vast  frontier 
it  is  not  unknown,  to  few  of  my  English  readers  can 
it  be  familiar,  unless  in  some  obscure  hints  which  tra- 
vellers may  have  thrown  out  concerning  it  I  would 
give  it  in  the  Indian's  words,  but  I  fear  few  would  thank 
me  for  my  fidelity.  Preserving,  then,  the  facts  without 
addition,  retrenchment,  or  alteration,  I  lay  it  before  the 
public 

Nawata-taoni  was  the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  Peo- 
rias  who  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  bursting  of  the 
Arkansas  from  its  rocky  prison,  and  who  hunted  buf- 
falo during  the  summer  on  the  wide  and  boundless 
prairies  which  stretch  from  that  great  Alpine  chain  to 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  Sioux,  that  fierce  and  indo- 
mitable tribe  of  warlike  Indians,  who  claim  an  extent 
of  territory  equal  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  Europe,  and  who,  in  support  of  that  claim,  go  about 
like  raging  wolves  seeking  whom  they  may  devour, 
took  it  one  day  into  their  heads  to  destroy  this  little 
band  of  Peorias.  Knowing  the  deep  cunning  and  valour 
of  Nawata-taoni,  they  chose  a  day  when  he  was  absent 
in  treaty  with  a  neighbouring  chief  of  the  Kaakaskias, 
and  falling  upon  the  village  unawares,  took  the  scalp 
of  every  warrior,  and  bore  the  women  and  children  into 
captivity.  The  men  who  did  this  deed  were  sixty  in 
number,  and  though  thus  far  successful,  they  knew 
that  the  squaws  would  mock  them,  the  old  men  shake 
their  heads,  and  deny  them  the  title  of  braves,  if  they 
brought  not  in  the  tuft  of  Nawata-taoni.  The  chief 
returned  to  his  village  to  find  it  desolate,  destroyed,  an- 
nihilated ;  and,  though  alone,  he  vowed  vengeance  upon 
his  persecutors.  Life  had  lost  all  its  charms;  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  revenge  and  die.  Knowing  well 
that  his  enemies  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  hide  for  some  time,  until  they  should 
have  returned  to  their  winter-quarters,  when  he  could 
come  forth  and  lay  his  deep  and  hopeful  plans  of  reta- 
liation. With  his  faithful  bow,  his  quiver  full  of  un- 
erring arrows,  be  turned  to  the  mountains,  there  to 
secrete  himself.  Ue  moved  but  slowly,  as  he  used 
the  most  careful  precautions  to  conceal  his  trail ;  walk- 
ing in  the  bed  of  running  streams,  taking  his  way  with 
his  face  to  the  spot  whence  he  came,  leaping  through 
a  dense  forest  for  miles,  without  ever  touching  the 
ground,  the  trees  being  his  path,  until  at  length,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  he  found  himself  on  a  Ledge  of 
hard  rock,  that  could  not  leave  even  the  most  faint 
trace  of  human  footsteps.  The  chief  followed  it  It 
led  between  two  lofty  hills,  becoming  every  moment 
more  narrow ;  at  length  he  reached  its  termination, 
and  a  sight  burst  upon  the  Indian's  view  which  even 
at  that  desolate  moment  made  his  heart  leap  with 
gratitude  and  unspeakable  emotions.  At  his  feet  lay 
a  lovely  valley,  or  rather  hollow,  for,  save  where  he  stood, 
there  appeared  no  gap  or  break  in  the  hills ;  a  sward, 
green  and  smooth  as  a  lawn,  ran  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  rock  to  a  lake  which  bristled  with  sparkling 
springs,  each  rising  like  a  jet  <Peau  of  art  and  falling 
again  into  the  bubbling  bosom  of  that  sweet  piece  of 
water.  Groves  dotted  the  scene  all  around,  and  on  the 
aides  of  the  hills  were  dense  thickets  and  woods,  which 
promised  abundance  of  game.  The  chief  walked  slowly 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  it  was  teeming  with 
fish.  He  walked  nearly  round  it;  a  river  escaped  from 
one  end,  a  mighty  stream  in  its  very  birth,  and  at  some 
distance  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters.  But  nowhere 
did  the  restless  searching  eye  of  Nawata-taoni  detect 
the  slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  mortal  man  had 
ever  trod  that  spot  A  smile  of  grim  satisfaction 
passed  over  the  warrior's  face,  as  he  determined  to  take 
up  bis  abode  in  it  there  to  baffle  his  enemies  for  a  time, 
and  then  to  found  another  tribe;  once  more  to  have 


and  became  big  with  deadly  meaning— he  was  think- 
ing of  the  fifty  reeking  scalps  which  hung  up  in  the 
lodges  of  his  hated  enemies  the  Sioux.  His  first  care 
was  to  build  a  small  and  convenient  hut,  to  manu- 
facture traps  for  beaver,  and  fishing-tackle  for  the 
speckled  trout  Of  both,  the  lake  and  stream  afforded 
abundance.  Then,  laying  aside  his  bow  and  arrows, 
he  plunged  into  the  river — whose  high,  rough,  and  preci- 
pitous banks  forbade  any  other  mode  of  exploring  it — 
to  find  where  it  led  to,  and  to  discover  if  it  afforded  any 
facility  for  the  secret  advance  of  an  enemy.  He  swam 
along  quietly,  his  eyes  scanning  every  gap  and  fissure 
in  the  rocks,  until  he  felt  the  current  become  violent 
the  roar  of  waters  more  loud,  and,  dashing  out  he  made 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  Clambering  amid  pointed 
rocks  and  loose  stones,  he  soon  gained  a  spot  from 
whence  he  saw  the  river  of  the  Happy  Valley  escaping 
in  a  gigantic  fall  of  some  hundred  feet  or  so  into  another 
and  equally  extraordinary  place.  The  chief  sat  down  1 
upon  a  fragment  of  granite,  and  gazed  around  him.  The 
bed  of  the  river  presented  a  singular  aspect ;  in  the 
middle  it  was  a  smooth  though  rushing  stream,  while  { 
on  both  sides  were  caverns,  and  arches,  and  gullies, 
through  which  the  mad  water  fiercely  bubbled,  escaping 
through  vents  which  its  own  impetuosity  had  carved 
out  Nawata  approached  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff, 
looked  down  upon  the  smooth  grass  and  green  woods  of 
this  other  valley,  and  smiled ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  with 
his  survey,  he  leaped  once  more  into  the  water,  and 
returned  to  his  hut  On  a  first  inspection,  he  had 
imagined  that  the  lake  and  stream  were  one  body  of 
water ;  but  a  more  careful  survey  caused  him  to  dis- 
cover, that  though  the  river  took  its  origin  certainly  in 
the  hundred  springs  of  this  lively  sheet  of  water  which 
supplied  him  with  fish,  beavers'  fur,  and  beavers'  tails, 
yet  the  river  burst  from  a  cavern  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  lake,  the  connecting  interval  being  subter- 
raneous. 

Almost  a  month  had  passed,  and  Nawata-taoni  began 
to  think  he  had  baffled  his  enemies.  There  was,  he 
found,  no  lack  of  beaver  or  trout ;  the  woods  afforded 
him  squirrels,  and  racoons,  and  turkeys;  and  in  the 
immense  valley  below  the  falls  he  had  seen,  though  as 
yet  without  pursuing  them,  many  a  buffalo.  Every 
day  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  every 
day  to  his  settled  determination  of  peopling  the  valley 
of  Nawata,  as  in  his  pride  he  called  it  He  had  already 
enlarged,  ornamented,  and  garnished  his  hut  with  furs 
and  skins,  and  placed  it  where  a  village  could  con- 
veniently surround  it;  he  had  laid  out  the  line  of 
wigwams  in  his  eye ;  the  maize  fields  for  the  squaws  to 
labour  in  ;  the  tree  which  was  to  be  hewn  down  on  the 
days  which  should  summon  his  new  tribe  to  the  war- 
path, to  follow  the  trail  of  the  murdering  and  lying 
Sioux.  About  the  dusk  of  one  evening,  which  gave  sign 
of  a  stormy  and  disagreeable  night,  Nawata  sat  at  his 
tent  door,  resting  on  a  luxurious  heap  of  beavers'  skins, 
and  Bmoking  out  of  a  rude  pipe  the  most  aromatic  leaves 
of  the  forest.  His  keen  restless  eye  ranged  all  around ; 
his  nice  ear,  alive  to  the  faintest  sound,  was  ever  listen- 
ing for  the  footsteps  of  the  foe.  Why  does  Nawata  | 
start,  lay  aside  his  pipe,  and  stand  erect  on  the 
threshold  of  his  hut  clutching  with  eager  grasp  the 
handle  of  his  tomahawk  ?  Next  minute  his  bow  is  bent 
an  arrow  flies  from  it  a  loud  cry  is  heard,  and  fifty 
dark  and  yelling  forms  burst  from  the  narrow  entrance 
whence  Nawata  had  gazed  upon  the  peaceful  and  Happy 
Valley,  now  changed  into  the  abode  of  wild  and  infu- 
riated savages ;  who,  rushing  down  the  gentle  slope  with 
triumph  glaring  in  their  eyes,  seek  to  clutch  their  vic- 
tim. It  was  the  Sioux  who  bad  laid  waste  his  peaceful 
village,  and  Nawata-taoni,  feeling  that  to  live  was 
necessary  to  his  revenge,  fled.  To  leap  into  the  lake, 
to  swim  under  water  until  his  breath  could  be  held  no 
longer,  then  to  rise  at  a  distance  and  shake  his  clenched 
fist  at  his  pursuers,  who,  discharging  a  hasty  flight  of 
arrows,  threw  down  their  bows  and  followed  him,  was 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes.   The  bubbling  springs  con- 
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fused  his  pursuers,  and  some  were  at  fault  $  but  there 
were  enough  who  were  not,  and  Nawata-taoni  Boon 
found  that  these  were  gaining  on  him.  The  dark- 
ness was  not  sufficient  to  hide  any  very  palpable 
object  from  the  sight ;  and  when,  reaching  the  point 
where,  in  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  the  lake  rushed  into 
its  carer-nous  passage  to  the  river,  the  Sioux  saw 
their  victim  plunge  into  the  vortex,  an  awful  yell 
rent  the  air.  The  whole  fifty  warriors  in  an  instant 
were  on  the  land,  which  gave  a  distinct  view  of  both 
pieces  of  water.  Another  yell,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of 
admiration,  followed,  when  the  opposite  cavern  gave  up 
the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  Nawata-taoni.  Every 
dark  form,  which  a  moment  before  was  filled  with  bitter 
sensations  of  disappointment,  now  dilated  with  joy,  and, 
plunging  after  the  chief,  each  man  sought  to  be  the 
winner  of  the  prize.  The  end  of  the  chase  appeared  no 
longer  doubtful.  Nawata,  bewildered,  stunned,  almost 
senseless,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  any  match  for  his  pursuers,  who,  fresh,  strong 
in  numbers,  and  eager  for  his  scalp,  dashed  after  him 
with  an  intense  violence,  which  showed  how  much  they 
valued  their  prey.  Nawata  laughed  aloud,  a  laugh  of 
taunting,  bitter  irony,  as  he  cried,  '  The  Sioux  are 
squaws — the  Sioux  are  dogs!'  Still  they  rushed  on, 
more  eager  than  ever,  their  yells  mingling  with  the  boil- 
ing waters,  when  suddenly  Nawata  plunged  headlong 
under  water.  A  yell  of  horror,  terror,  agony,  burst 
from  the  foremost  of  the  Sioux  as  they  strove  to  turn, 
i  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  those  behind  pressed  them  on ;  man 
]  clung  to  man,  men  to  men.  One  gigantic  warrior 
|  clutched  a  point  of  rock  j  the  Sioux  became  as  one  dark 
mass ;  they  were  stationary.  The  whole  fifty  or  sixty 
warriors  were  hanging  by  the  single  arm  of  the  gigantic 
j  chief;  they  were  in  the  very  leap  of  the  cataract ;  the 
1  current  was  too  impetuous  to  be  stemmed :  there  was 
I  no  hope.  A  loud  taunting  laugh  caused  them  to  raise 
their  eyes  to  the  bank,  on  which  stood  the  avenger 
pointing  to  the  abyss  below.  A  cry  then  arose  so  hor- 
rible, so  piteous,  so  deathlike,  that  even  Nawata  was 
appalled,  and  he  returned  to  his  hut,  without  one  living 
enemy  within  hundreds  of  miles,  with  a  heavy  heart 
But  he  had  bad  his  revenge ;  the  place  was  now  de- 
serted ;  no  one  would  dwell  in  it — certainly  not  Nawata- 
taoni  ;  *  and,'  said  the  Indian, '  Nawata  dwelt  with  the 
pale  faces,  and  hunted  for  them,  and  the  Waccos  became 
his  friends,  and  called  his  name  White  Hawk.' 

I  started ;  the  conclusion  was  unexpected.  Thirty 
years  had  passed,  and  Nawata-taoni  was  an  old  man. 
I  told  the  chief  how  deeply  his  tale  had  interested  me ; 
but  neither  he  nor  I  cared  about  any  other  that  night ; 
and  over  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee,  prepared  by  our 
French  hostess,  we  dwelt  for  hours  on  the  recollections 
which  had  been  awakened  in  both  our  bosoms  by  the 
Legend  of  the  Happy  Valley. 


THE  GRINDERS  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

[Abridged  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  as  given  In  the  Medical  Times.] 

*  Da  G.  Calvert  Holland,  of  Sheffield,  has  published  a 
series  of  communications  of  great  importance  and  valuo 
on  the  grinders  of  that  town,  more  especially  with  re- 
ference to  their  physical  condition,  the  manner  in  which 
,  it  may  be  alleviated,  the  diseases  to  which  they  arc  sub- 
i  jectcd,  chiefly  those  of  the  pulmonic  system,  the  patho- 
j  logical  changes  induced  in  their  lungs,  and  the  treatment 
1  that  should  be  adopted  for  their  relief.   He  says  his  atten- 
i  tlon  was  directed  several  years  ago  to  the  condition  of  the 
'  grinders,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  devised  to 
mitigate  the  evils  under  which  they  labour,  and  the 
lengthened  investigations  into  which  he  has  entered  are 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  personal  observation.  His 
object  was  less  to  study  the  phenomena  of  disease,  than  to 
i  induce  the  legislature,  by  a  statement  of  general  facts,  to 
take  the  appalling  circumstances  into  consideration,  with 
tho  view  to  enforce  measures  for  their  correction ;  and  he 
thinks  he  lias  reason  to  belie vo  that  the  legislature  will 
interfere,  men  it  is  considered  that  in  Sheffield  some 


thousands  of  individuals  pursue  tho  pernicious  occupation 
of  grinding,  and  that  many  thousands  depend  upon  these 
for  their  daily  bread,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to 
endeavour  to  correct  evils  fraught  with  to  much  misery 
and  wretchedness,  not  only  to  the  artisans  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  town  at  largo.' 

A  plan  of  Mr  Abraham  for  saving  grinders  from  the 
effects  to  which  they  are  exposed  having  in  a  great  mea- 
sure failed,  from  its  application  being  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  another  and  much  more  effectual  means 
of  preventing  tho  dust  from  being  swallowed  lias  been  in- 
vented. 4  A  wooden  funnel,  from  ten  to  Iwelvo  inches 
square,  is  placed  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  revolving 
stone,  on  the  side  the  furthest  from  the  grinder,  and  this 
funnel  terminates  in  a  channel  immediately  under  the  sm> 
free  of  the  floor ;  or  we  may  consider  the  channel  simply 
as  the  continuation  of  the  funnel,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
confusion  in  the  explanation.  The  channel  varies  in  length, 
according  to  tho  situation  of  the  grinder,  in  reference  to 
the  point  whero  it  is  most  convenient  to  get  quit  of  the 
dust.  If  wo  suppose  that  eight  or  ten  grinders  work  in 
the  same  room,  each  has  his  own  funnel  and  channel,  aad 
they  all  terminate  in  one  common  channel,  the  capacity  of 
which  Is,  perhaps,  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  each  of 
the  subordinate  or  branch-channels.  The  point  where  they 
terminate  is  always  close  to  an  external  wall.  At  this 
point,  within  the  general  channel,  a  Can  is  placed,  some- 
what in  form  like  that  used  in  winnowing  oorn,  and  to  this 
is  attached  a  strap  which  parses  upwards,  and  over  a  pulley, 
so  that  whatever  puts  the  pulley  m  motion  causes  the  fan 
also  to  revolve.  The  pulley  is  placed  in  connection  with  the 
machinery  which  turns  the  stone,  so  that  whenever  the 
grinder  adjusts  his  machinery  to  work,  he  necessarily  sets 
the  pulley  and  the  fan  in  motion.  Tho  fan,  acting  at  this 
point,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  any  of  the  subordina to 
channels,  causes  a  strong  current  to  ilow  from  the  mouth 
of  each  funnel,  which  carries  along  with  it  all  the  gritty 
and  metallic  particles  evolved,  leaving  the  room  in  which 
the  operations  are  pursued  free  from  any  perceptible  dnst, 
When  the  whole  apparatus  is  perfeot  and  hi  excellent  con* 
dition,  the  atmosphere  of  tho  place  is  almost  as  heahhy  at 
that  of  a  drawing-room.  t 

The  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  a  spindle 
manufactory  belonging  to  Messrs  Yeoman  and  Shaw,  where 
it  is  kept  iu  beautiful  order.  The  dnst,  which  is  thoroughly 
removed,  is  conveyed  by  the  general  channel  into  a. trough 
of  water  on  the  outside  of  the  building;  The  quantity 
which  accumulates  in  it  in  a  few  weeks  is  very  great,  ana 
in  raising  it  in  a  mass,  it  seems  to  have  almost  the  specific 
gravity  of  metal.  The  expense  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  would  scarcely  exceed  the  proportion  of  a  sove- 
reign to  each  grinder.  The  funnel  will  cost  only  a  few 
shillings,  and  the  channel,  If  the  grinder  work  on  the 
ground-floor,  may  be  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the 
earth,  and  placing  bricks  over  it,  or  it  may  be  constructed 
entirely  of  bricks.  Tho  fan  and  pulley  may  be  purchased 
for  a  mere  trifle.  Tho  branch  or  subordinate  channels 
should  be  under,  and  not,  as  they  are  occasionally,  above 
the  floor.  In  the  latter  case,  especially  if  made  of  wood, 
they  are  liable  to  accidents,  and  may  be  so  damaged  as  to 
destroy  their  utility,  the  dust  escaping  into  the  room,  aad 
rendering  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  impure.' 

8cissor-grinding  is  described  as  exceedingly  pernicious 
to  health ;  but '  the  more  destructive  the  branch,  the  more 
ignorant,  reckless,  and  dissipated  are  the  workmen,  and 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  marry,  and  at  exceedingly 
early  ages.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  occupation 
are  favourable,  the  average  duration  of  Hfe  will  be  high, 
where  otherwise,  low ;  consequently  the  ages  of  the  work* 
flsen  in  the  respective  branches  of  grinding  are  a  general 
indication  of  its  healthy  or  prejudicial  nature,  in  the 
scissor-grinding  branch,  161  of  the  212  employed  are  under 
40  years  of  age,  thus  affording  direct  evidence  of  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  the  business.  Of  these  213.  U 
have  not  worked  at  the  trade  for  several  years,  from  diffe- 
rent causes,  aad  only  one  of  the  213  baa  reached  the  age  of 
60.  The  majority  of  deaths  occur  respectively  from  the 

Eof  26  to  30,  and  from  36  to  40.  Of  102  deaths,  86  took 
under  45  years  of  age,  and  five  only  exceeded  50  ;  of 
scissor- grinders,  not  one  has  reached  the  65th  year, 
while  of  an  equal  number  of  operatives  in  Manchester,  there 
are  45  living  at  that  age,  and  in  the  agricultural  county  of 
Northumberland  119.  Many  of  the  artisans  in  this  branch 
are  emaciated  and  shattered  in  constitution  at  an  ago  con- 
siderably under  the  prime  of  life,  owing  to  the  pernicious 
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nature  of  the  pursuit   Of  the  213, 146  were  found  to  have 

suffered,  or  were  at  present  afflicted  with  the  following 
diseases:— 24  had  been  affected  with  Inflammation  in  aome 
part  of  the  cheat,  which  had  required  medical  treatment ; 
24  had  had  spitting  of  blood ;  24  had  suffered  from  rheu- 
»,  and  often  in  a  wry  (terete  form ;  S3  complained  of 
of  the  urinary  organs,  frequently  pain  in 
the  deposition  of  numerous  small  particle* 
.  12  had  had  fever,  inmost  caeca  typhus;  and  18 
had  unequivocal  orranio  disease  of  the  king*,  exhibiting 
difficulty  of  breathing,  urgent  cough,  and  expectorntion. 
The  grinders  themselves  never  seem  fo  be  sensible  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  pulmonary  disease,  though  invariably 
accompanied  with  cough,  and  some  degree  of  difficulty  of 
breathing  on  exertion.  They  complain  only  when  disease 
Interferes  with  the  ability  to  pursue  the  occupation. 

The  educational  condition  of  tho  scissor-grinders  is  "low. 
Of  the  213,  9ft  can  read  and  write,  but  very  indifferently ; 
17  can  read  only*  and  9w  can  neither  read  nor  write.  More 
than  half  of'these  are  under  35  years  of  age.  The  appren- 
tices in  this  branch  are  not  nrnoh  better  educated. 

Fork-grinding  is  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  work  of 
such  destructive  tendency,  that  other  artisans  frequently 
refuse  to  work  in  the  same  room  with  the  fork-grinders, 
and  many  sick-dubs  have  an  especial  rule  against  their 
admission,  atf  they  would  draw  largely  on  their  funds,  from 
frequent  and  long-continued  sickness.  There  are  87  men  and 
100  boys  employed,  and  an  immense  proportion  of  them 
die  nndcr  30  years  of  age.  In  1820,  it  was  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  number  employed  died  every  five  years, 
a  rate  of  mortality  exceeding  everything  previously  known 
fh  any  branch  of  manufacture,  or  in  any  pursuit  or  occupa- 
tion. Of  the  CI  who  died  from  1825  to  1840,  35  died  under 
30  years  of  age,  and  47  under  36.  Out  of  1000  deaths  of 
pepenns  above  20  years  of  age,  the  proportion  between  20 
and  30  in  Kughtnd  and  Wales  is  160;  in  Sheffield  184 ;  but 
amongst  the  fork-grinders,  the  proportion  is  the  appalling 
number  of  475;  so  that  between  these  two  periods,  tJiree  in 
this  trade  die  to  one  in  the  kingdom  generally.  Between 
the  ages  of  90  and  40  a  still  greater  disparity  presents  it- 
self. In  the  kingdom,  136  only  in  the  1000  die;  in  Sheffield 
164  ;  but  in  the  fork-grinding  branch  410 ;  so  that  between 
20  and  40  years  of  age,  ha  this  trade,  885  perish  out  of  the 
1000,  while  in  the  kingdom  at  large  only  296. 

Needle-grinding  is  not  Very  extensively  carried  on  in 
Sheffield,  where  it  has  been  introduced  only  of  late  years. 
Dr  Holland's  remarks  are  therefore  hancd  upon  his  obser- 
vations at  Hathemage,  in  Derbyshire,  where  there  are  seve- 
ral manufactories.  He  says  that  he  had  frequently  heard 
of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  particular  occupation, 
and  though  prepared  to  believe  much,  from  elaborate  in- 
vestigations into  similar  pursuits,  he  thinks  that  the  phy- 
sical evils  produced  by  H  exceed  all  that  imagination  has 
pictured.  He  had  no  conception  that  men  could  be  found 
to  reckless  of  consequences  aa  to  engage  in  the  trade, 
when  protracted  suffering  and  death-were  the  certain  re 


is,  from 


at  a  time  of  life 
siderable 
17  to  20— are  employed  only 
having  the  rest  of  their  time  for  gardening  and 
amusements,  and  yet  the  majority 
under  30  years  of  age,  after  two  or 
Such  details  are  fearfully  sickening. 

The  number  of  needle-grinders  at  Hnthexsage  in  1822 
was  7 ;  in  1A32,  14 ;  and  in  1842,  23.  The  average  age  of 
the  23  u  25$  ;  that  at  which  they  began  the  business,  18$. 
Of  12  who  have  died  at  Hatheraage,  the  average  duration 
of  life,  after  commencing  needle- grinding,  is  18  years  and  4 
months,  the  longest  period  being  24  years,  the  shortest  5. 
The  man  who  continued  thus  employed  for  24  years  began 
to  work  at  18;  9  of  the  twelve  died  of  the  grinder's  disease. 
There  are  10  needle-grinders  in  Sheffield,  who  present  the 
same  general  facta  aa  the  preceding  23.  They  generally 
work  the  entire  day.  When  the  needle -grinder  is  exceed- 
ingly ill,  suffering  from  a  constantly  distressing  cough,  and 
great  difficulty  of  breathing — symptoms  which  usually 
continue  for  several  years — he  follows  his  occupation  until 
his  strength  is  quite  unequal  to  any  exertions.  He  is  then 
a  miserable  object ;  his  figure  is  bent  forward,  his  looks 
haggard,  his  frame  emaciated,  and  a  train  of  other  symp- 
toms indicative  of  wretchedness  are  obvious  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  The  average  of  individual  suffering  of  the 
P  workmen  who  died  at  Hatheraage  of  the  grinder's  disease 
1 15  months,  the  longest  period  being  36  months,  the 


shortest  5  weeks.   Tho  needlo- grinders  are  ignorant,  and 
mostly  dissipated.   One-half  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  dust  which  is  evolved  in  the  process  of  ncedli 
contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  steel  than  is 
any  other  kind  of  grinding. 

Razor- grinding  Dr  Holland  considers  to  be  accompanied 
with  greater  evils  than  the  two  preceding.  It  is  much 
more  laborious,  requiring,  in  some  of  the  stages,  a  con- 
concentration  of  muscular  power,  while  at  the  same 
trunk  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  over  the  revolving 
,a  position  •which  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  respi- 
ration. The  back  and  tang,  or  small  end  of  the  rarer,  arc 
invariably  ground  on  a  dry  stone,  tho  rest  on  a  wet  one. 
During  the  latter  process,  the  artisan  says,  a  gaseous 
matter  is  evolved,  not  only  exceedingly  disagreeable,  but 
prejudicial,  and  which  is  necessarily  inhaled.  There  are 
275  adult  workmen,  154  of  whom  are  under  31  years  of 
age,  only  20  above  45.  This  falling  off  in  numbers  before 
the  i*rime  of  life  is  owing  to  the  destructive  tendency  of 
the  occupation. 

l'en -knife-grinders  use  both  the  dry  and  tho  wet  stone  ; 
the  atmosphere  they  breathe  is  exceedingly  injurious, 
though  less  so  than  that  used  by  the  fork-grinders.  There 
were,  in  1811,  319  persons  employed,  of  whom  295  are 
under  46  years  of  age ;  S3  of  the  819  have  been  removed 
for  various  period*  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  trade, 
having  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  otherwise  employed : 
67  have  died  since  1032,  52  of  whom  died  under  42  years 
of  age;  and  of  tho  15  above  H,  5  were  not  fully  exposed  to 
the  destructive  agencies  of  the  employment,  by  not  having 
worked  regularly  at  it. 

Table-knife-grinding  is  almost  always  effected  on  the  wot 
stone,  but  the  artisans  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  dust 
caused  by  dry  grinding,  from  working  in  the  same  room. 
Their  condition,  in  regard  to  health  and  longevity,  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  most  deleterious  and  the  least  per- 
nicious branches.  Table-knife-grinding  is  practised  partly 
in  the  country  and  partly  in  the  town.'  Saw,  file,  and 
scythe-grinding  is  leas  i>crniciaus.  *  Scythes  are  entirely 
ground  on  the  wst  stone.  The  occupation  is  laborious, 
but  not  injurious  to  health.  The  men  live  and  work  in  the 
country,  and  are  a  fine  healthy  aet:  they  arc  30  in  nt 
there  are  10  apprentices.  They  can  all  read  and 
They  are  better  educated*  and  live  longer  than  other 
men,  with  the  exception  of  the  saw-joinder*.' 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  infer  that 
of  the  more  pernicious  mfluenoea  to  which  the  grinders,  as 
a  class,  are  exposed,  are  susceptible  of  modification,  and 
tliat  their  present  painful  condition  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  a  general  want  of  education,  and  by 
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The  suppleness  and  agility  attained  by  stage-clowns,  pos- 
ture-masters, and  dancers,  is  a  marvel  to  every  on  looker, 
while  to  the  physiologist  it  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
tho  effect  of  we  or  exercise  in  improving  the 


powers.  Tho  training  required  for  the  ' 
Is  commenced  in  their  childhood,  when  the  system  is  soft 
and  pliable,  and  it  b  continued  incessantly  till  they  havo 
become  more  or  less  accomplished  in  their  art.  It  involves 
a  constant  practice  of  leaping,  tumbling,  twisting,  and 
bending  of  the  body  into  all  sorts  of  odd  attitudes,  besides 
the  throwing  of  the  somerset,  which  is  justly  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  all  such  feats.  To  attain 
eminence  in  the  profession,  not  only  an  unusual  degree  of 
industry  must  be  exerted  in  this  course  of  education,  but 
an  uncommon  degree  of  personal  elegance  and  vigour,  and 
perhaps  also  some  extraordinary  mental  faculties  are 
necessary.  In  all  this,  there  is  involved  a  good  deal  of 
hardship,  while  in  some  branches,  aa  in  that  of  the  female 
rope-dancer,  there  is  superadded  a  deprivation  of  delicacy 
which  it  is  extremely  painful  to  contemplate. 

Female  stage-dancers,  or  datum**,  are  not  exposed  to 
so  much  degradation ;  but  their  education  is  not  leas  tardy 
and  painful  The  primary  object  is  to  bring,  by  sheer 
exercise,  the  joints  of  the  limbs  and  feet  to  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agility,  as  well  as  strength :  even  in  the  education 
of  the  two  great  toes,  so  as  to  make  them  capable  of  stand- 
ing and  pirouetting  upon  these  extremities,  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  and  care  is  expended.  And  not  only  must  this 
power  be  acquired,  but  it  must  be  sustained,  for  which 
purpose  constant  exercise  is  required  ;  as,  otherwise,  the 


joints  would  become  Miff,  and  relapse  to  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  strength.   To  acquire  afterwards  skill  and  grace  iu 
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the  movement*  of  tho  dance,  la  a  lubordinate  object.  Paris 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  world  of  the  dance,  and  to  it  ac- 
cordingly do  the  aspirants  of  this  art  resort  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  in  order  to  obtain  the  last 
ana  finishing  graces  of  their  profession.  To  bring  even  a 
naturally  well-qualified  danseuse  to  perfection,  requires  a 
degree  of  application,  a  subjection  to  a  series  of  torturing 
devices,  and  an  expenditure  of  money,  from  which  all 
would  shrink  with  dismay,  were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
remuneration  which  she  has  the  chance  of  obtaining.  A 
danseuse  who  reaches  the  first  rank  in  her  profession— a 
Taglioni,  for  example— will  clear  hundreds  of  pounds  by  a 
single  exhibition,  and  gain  more  money,  perhaps,  in  a  sea- 
son, than  men  of  science  will  obtain  for  a  lifetime  spent  in 
the  most  valuable  services  to  mankind.  In  a  publication 
called  La  Monde  Musicals,  an  account  is  given  by  a  member 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  nature  of  the  education  which 
fitted  her  for  her  high  calling.  We  present  the  following 
passages  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  taking  only  leave 
to  hint,  that  the  account  is  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn. 

'  Alt,  sir,  if  you  did  but  know  how  much  courage, 
patience,  resignation,  and  unremitting  labour  a  poor  girl 
must  command — if  you  did  but  know  what  excruciating 
tortures  she  must  submit  to,  and  how  many  involuntary 
tears  she  must  stifle— even  to  become  a  "  mediocre"  dancer, 
you  would  at  once  be  moved  with  terror  and  compassion. 

Scarcely  was  I  seven  years  when  I  was  despatched  to  the 
class  of  M.  Barrea.  Oftentimes  I  was  sent  early  in  the 
morning,  with  nothing  in  my  stomach  but  an  equivocal 


cup  of  coffee,  without  socks  to  my  feet  or  a  sliawl  over  my 
shoulders.  I  oftentimes  arrived  shivering  and  half-famished; 
then  commenced  the  daily  torture,  of  which,  however  exact 
my  description  might  be,  I  should  fail  in  giving  you  a  just 
idea.  Banished  from  our  code,  torture  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  class  for  dancing. 

Every  morning  my  feet  were  imprisoned  in  a  groove-box, 
heel  against  heel,  and  knees  turned  outwards;  my  martyred 
feet  accustomed  themselves  naturally  at  last  to  fall  in  a 
parallel  line.    This  is  what  is  called  "*i  tourner." 

After  half  an  hour  of  the  groove,  I  was  subjected  to 
another  variety  of  torture.  This  time  I  was  obliged  to 
rest  my  foot  on  a  bar,  which  I  was  obliged  to  hold  in  a 
horizontal  line  with  tho  hand  opposite  the  foot  I  was 
exercising.   This  they  term  "a?  cotter." 

After  these  labours  were  over,  you  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  I  enjoyed  the  charms  of  repose;  repose  forme,  indeed ! 
as  if  a  dancer  knew  what  repose  was!  We  were  like  the 
wandering  Jew  to  whom  the  Bancs  and  the  Coulona  were 
IKsrpetaaHy  crying  out  «  Dance,  dance."  After  these  toumert 
and  ctuters,  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  escape  from  pro- 
fessional reprimand  or  maternal  correction,  to  study  as- 
siduously let  jet  ft,  let  balance*,  let  rondt  de  jatnhet,  let  joutettet, 
let  camhriolet,  let  pirouettes  tmr  le  eandepied,  let  ramtt  de  bam/neti, 
lei  pat  de  tourrtet,  and,  finally,  the  entre-eJtalt  d  quartre,  &  tit 
ei  a  unit.  Such,  sir,  are  the  agreeable  clement*  of  which 
the  art  of  dancing  is  composed:  and  do  not  believe  that 
this  rude  fatigue  lasts  only  for  a  time ;  it  is  to  last  and  to 
be  renewed  without  intermission  ;  on  this  condition  only 
can  the  dancer  prcscrvo  her  touplette  and  her  legireti.  A 
week  of  repose  must  be  redeemed  by  two  months  of  re- 
doubled incessant  toil. 

I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  after  a  two  hours' 
lesson  which  her  father  had  just  given  her,  fall  exhausted 
on  tho  carpet  of  her  chamber,  where  she  was  undressed, 
sponged,  and  resuscitated,  totally  unconscious  of  her  situa- 
tion. The  agility  and  marvellous  bounds  of  the  evening 
were  insured  only  at  a  price  like  this.  Now,  the  example 
of  la  Taglioni  is  strictly  followed  by  the  other  opera-dancers. 
There  arc  some  even  who,  by  nature  having  greater  diffi- 
culties to  surmount,  martyrise  themselves  with  a  barbarity 
yet  more  ferocious.  Nathalie  FHajsmes  was  an  example 
of  this ;  she  invented  a  new  method,  de  te  toumer,  et  te  cotter, 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  yon  are  not  aware  that  the  art  of  dancing  is 
divided  into  branches— en  Ballonne  and  en  Tacqucte.  Tho 
llallonne  is  the  school  of  Taglioni ;  it  is  lightness  combined 
with  grace — the  dance  which  seems  to  delight  in  and  float 
on  the  air.  The  Tacquete  is  vivacity  and  rapidity;  tis  the 
little  sparkling  steps  and  measures  on  the  point  of  the  feet; 
in  a  word,  it  is  what  Fanny  Klasler  is. 

You  are  aware  that  a  similar  profession  cannot  be  exer- 
cised with  impunity.  From  the  multitude  of  simulated 
dangers,  the  dancer  accustoms  herself  to  real  ones,  as  the 
soldier  iii  war-times  accustoms  himself  to  pillage.  Now 
•he  is  suspended  to  lines  of  wire,  now  she  is  seated  on 


pasteboard  clouds ;  she  disappears  through  traps,  she  ascends 

through  chimneys,  she  makes  her  exit  by  the  window. 
In  the  first  act  of  the  new  ballet,  La  J'eri,  there  is  so  dan- 
gerous a  leap,  that  I  consider  Car  lot  ta  GrUi  risks  her  life 
every  time  she  executes  it ;  the  maJ-adreste  of  a  moment  in 
shifting  the  trap-door,  and  Carlotta  would  dash  her  brains 
out  against  the  plank.  There  is  a  certain  Englishman  who 
never  misses  a  performance  of  this  ballet;  he  is  persuaded 
that  it  will  prove  fatal  to  Carlotta,  and  he  would  not  for 
the  world  be  absent  on  tliat  night  This  is  the  same 
Englishman  who  followed  Van  Amburgh  for  three  years, 
that  the  moment  would  arrive  when  the  wild 


Dignity  of  Labour. — In  early  life,  David  kept  his  father's 
sheep;  his  was  a  life  of  industry;  and  though  foolish  men 
think  it  degrading  to  perform  any  useful  labour,  yet  in  the 
eyes  of  wine  men  industry  is  truly  honourable,  and  the  most 
useful  man  is  the  happiest.  A  life  of  labour  is  man's  natu- 
ral condition,  and  most  favourable  to  mental  health  and 
bodily  vigour.  Bishop  Hall  says,  '  Sweet  is  the  destiny 
of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brow  or  of  the  mind.  God 
never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.'  From  the  ranks  of 
industry  have  the  world's  greatest  been  taken.  Rome  waa 
more  than  once  saved  by  a  man  who  waa  sent  for  from  the 
plouglu  Moses  had  been  keeping  sheep  for  forty 
before  he  came  forth  as  the  deliverer  or  Israel  The  j 
were  chosen  from  amongst  tho  hardy  and  labori 
men.  From  whence  I  infer  that,  when  God  has  any  great 
work  to  perform,  he  selects  as  his  instruments  those  who, 
by  their  previous  occupation,  had  acquired  habits  of  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  perseverance  ;  and  that,  in  every  departs 
incut  of  society,  they  are  the  most  honourable  who  cam 
their  own  living  by  their  own  labour. — Jtev.  T.  Spencer. 

Watte  of  Land. — If  we  consider  it  to  be  a  waste  to  employ 
land  in  the  production  of  articles  to  be  used  in  forming 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  waste  must  be  immense.  A  writer 
in  a  newspaper  makes  the  following  calculation  : — 1  There 
arc  45,769  acres  of  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
hops,  and  one  million  acres  of  land  employed  to  grow 
barley,  to  convert  into  strong  drink.  According  to  Ful- 
ton's calculation,  if  the  land  w-hioh  is  employed  in  growing 
grain  for  the  above  purpose  were  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  grain  for  food,  it  would  yield  more 
than  a  four-pound  loaf  to  each  of  the  supposed  number  of 
human  beings  in  the  world  ;  or  it  would  give  three  loaves 
per  week  to  each  family  in  the  United  Kingdom !  If  the 
loaves  (each  measuring  4  inches  by  12)  were  placed  end  to 
end,  they  would  extend  160,225  miles,  or  would  more  than 
describe  the  circumference  of  the  globe  six  times !'  But 
vast  as  this  waste  is,  it  is  a  trifle  when  compared  with  tliat 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  whole  districts  arc 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

Tad  in  lieprpnn. — The  human  heart  is  a  curiously  strange 
instrument.  It  produces  stranger  vibrations,  according  to 
the  skill  of  thc^hand  that  seekii^to  get  music  out  of  it  The 

docs  not  understand^  Some  seem 'to  have  the  gift  ofdoing 
this  thing  very  adroitly.  We  give  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men:— An  English  preacher  advocating  the  generous  sup- 
port of  an  important  charitable  object,  prefaced  the  cir- 
culation of  the  contribution  boxes  with  this  address  to  his 
hearers: — From  the  great  sympathy  I  have  witnessed  in 
your  countenances,  and  the  strict  attention  you  have 
honoured  me  with,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of, 
that  some  of  you  may  feel  inclined  to  give  too  muck.  Now, 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  though  not  so 
pleasant,  yet  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  to  generosity ; 
therefore  as  you  will  be  immediately  waited  upon  in  your 
respective  pews,  I  wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood, 
that  no  person  will  think  of  putting  anything  into  the  box 
who  cannot  pay  his  debts.  The  result  was  an  overflowing 
collection.— Boston  Recorder. 
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THE  r ARTICULAR  AND  THE  GENERAL. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  different  ways  in  which 
Mr  Smith,  Mr  Thomson,  or  any  other  impersonation  of 
the  English  nation,  regards  the  same  thing  in  its  two 
various  forms  of  particular  and  general.  Tell  Mr  Thom- 
son that  you  arc  giving  your  son  Frederick  a  practical 
sort  of  education,  by  which  you  imply  a  training  in  his 
own  language,  in  writing,  accompts,  geometry,  without  | 
neglecting  elegant  literature,  dead  or  alive,  or  any  of  the 
weightier  matters  relative  to  morals,  and  he  will  listen 
to  the  detail  with  all  the  approving  patience  and  interest 
that  could  be  desired,  and  next  day  tell  twenty  people  | 
how  sensibly  you  are  managing  the  matter,  and  that 
he  has  a  great  mind  to  put  his  own  George  and  Samuel 
through  exactly  the  same  course  when  they  are  ready 
for  it.  But  let  another  person  on  some  other  occasion 
propound  to  Mr  Thomson  the  opinion,  that  education 
should  everywhere  be  made  more  of  a  practical  kind, 
that  it  should  not  be  unmixed  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
should  include  such  elements  as  shall  enable  the  new 
generation  to  enter  life  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  those  things  which 
concern  each  of  us  in  the  career  for  which  we  are 
destined,  and  instantly  doubt  and  alarm  are  depicted 
on  the  usually  smooth  and  happy  tablet  of  Mr  Thom- 
son's countenance.  He  is  afraid  you  are  disaffected  to 
some  of  the  good  old  institutions  of  the  country,  that 
you  feel  Jacobinically  towards  birch,  and  would  dis- 
establish the  Grecian  mythology.  What  in  a  single 
instance  obtained  the  immediate  sanction  of  his  common 
sense,  now,  in  the  aggregate,  meets  a  thousand  objec- 
tions from  him.  He  cannot  grasp  the  idea  in  this  form, 
and  therefore  it  oppresses  and  frightens  him.  '  What !' 
says  Thomson, 1  would  you  have  us  to  be  a  mere  nation 
of  bargainers  ?  would  you  exclude  the  ornamental  and 
the  refining  ?  would  you  make  all  our  youth  cunning 
old  merchants  at  once  ?  No  saying  where  we  should  all 
be  in  a  hundred  years,  if  you  were  to  make  education  of 
bo  utilitarian  a  character.'  And  so  it  is  that,  while  in 
the  case  of  his  own  George  and  Samuel,  he  would  really 
like  an  education  calculated  to  inform  as  well  as  improve 
the  mind,  and  fit  the  lads,  in  some  degree,  for  the  world, 
he  yet  will  take  no  means,  nor  sanction  the  taking  of 
such  means  by  others,  to  put  all  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
such  an  education.  Had  it  formerly  existed,  he  would 
have  thought  it — to  use  one  of  his  favourite  phrases — 
all  right ;  but  to  alter  an  old  system,  and  rear  a  new 
oue,  is  quite  another  affair ;  he  must  think  twice  about 
it  In  short,  you  see  you  are  to  have  no  support  from 
Thomson. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  person  (George  in.  being 
king),  a  well-informed  man  was  always  respected.  Even 
amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  any  one  who  had  read 
a  good  deal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  solve  a  knotty  point  now 
and  then  at  a  county  meeting  or  at  table,  usually  en- 
joyed some  extra  consequence  on  that  account.  Fathers, 
however  ignorant  themselves,  would  tell  their  sons  to 
seek  the  society  of  well-informed  men,  for  the  benefit 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  their  conversation.  It  was 
generally  held  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  be  extremely  igno- 


rant. And  even  yet,  when  Mr  Thomson  happens  to  be 
thrown  into  the  society  of  a  man  of  large  and  various 
knowledge,  he  is  quite  delighted.  *  What  a  head  that 
fellow  has,  Bir!  No  subject  could  be  brought  forward 
but  he  had  some  light  to  throw  upon  it.  How  much  I 
would  give  to  know  a  fourth  of  what  he  does ! '  Thom- 
son really  thinks  and  feels  in  this  manner.  He  lias  been 
charmed,  and  ho  only  speaks  his  heart  when  he  says 
there  is  nothing  he  holds  in  greater  respect  than  know- 
ledge. But  if  you  were  to  meet  our  national  represen- 
tative at  some  other  time,  and  commence  a  conversation 
with  him  about  the  desirableness  of  taking  some  steps 
to  remove  the  general  ignorance,  and  diffuse  useful 
knowledge  amongst  the  people,  very  likely  you  should 
find  him  opposed  to  everything  of  the  kind,  and  this  not 
only  from  a  disinclination  to  see  intellectual  light  ex- 
tended, but  a  disrespect  for  intellectual  light  itself.  He 
would  have  some  very  sage  remarks  on  the  too  exclusive 
cultivation  of  physical  science  in  our  age,  its  effects  in 
causing  us  to  worship  the  actual  and  the  real  overmuch, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  mammon-spirit  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  a  few  jokes  at  men  of  science  would  season  his 
discount.  He  would  quite  overlook  the  mighty  exten- 
sion which  modern  science  has  given  not  only  to  many 
objects  dear  to  humanity,  but  even  to  our  conceptions 
of  divine  majesty  and  benevolence  ;  he  would  forget  the 
souls  which  its  abundant  dissemination  6uatches  from 
corrupting  influences,  and  places  by  virtue's  decent  fire- 
side. And  this  simply  because,  while  able  to  appreciate 
the  superiority  of  knowledge  to  ignorance  in  a  special 
case,  or  as  far  as  the  individual  alone  is  concerned,  he 
cannot  conceive  of  a  multitude  of  such  cases  with  the 
same  clearness ;  the  idea  escapes  him,  its  vast  and  un- 
defined lineaments  terrify  him,  and  he  becomes  an 
alarmist  about  a  thing  which  he  actually  venerates. 

We  find  this  respect  for  the  particular,  and  dread  of 
the  general,  very  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  idea  of 
the  useful.  There  is  not  a  respectable  parent  of  three 
children  in  the  country — no  matter,  almost,  of  what 
rank — who  does  not  twice  a-day  tell  his  youngsters  to 
see  that  they  make  themselves  useful.  There  is  not  a 
careful  housewife  in  the  world,  who  does  not  deliver 
lectures  daily  to  young  women  on  the  propriety  of 
their  making  themselves  useful.  '  Be  useful '  is  the 
general  order  dinned  into  the  cars  of  all  persons,  from 
the  first  moment  they  have  a  brnin  to  think  or  hands  to 
work.  Compliment  the  philanthropist  with  a  dinner  and 
panegyric,  and  he  modestly  assures  the  company  he  is 
always  very  happy  when  he  can  make  himself  useful  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  Place  the  patriot  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  Fussborougb,  and  he  declares  from  the  hustings 
that  it  will  henceforth  be  the  pride  of  his  life  to  be  useful 
to  Fussborough.  One-half  of  the  so-called  highly-edu- 
cated men  of  the  country,  if  told  of  some  remarkable 
discovery  in  pure  science,  will  think  themselves  sure  of  a 
triumph  in  the  remark, 4  But  of  what  use  is  it  ?'  as  con- 
ceiving immediate  usefulness  to  be  an  infallible  criterion 
of  merit  in  such  a  case.  Yet,  if  one  were  to  happen,  in 
conversation  with  any  of  these  parties,  to  let  fall  some- 
general  approbation  of  utility,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  they 
would  all  hesitate  to  concur  with  him.   They  would 
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not,  perhaps,  hare  any  objection  distinctly  felt  in  their 
own  minds,  but  they  would  fear  that  utility  somehow 
was  a  wrong  or  bad  thing  in  this  form,  albeit  the 
guiding  rule  of  all  their  ordiuary  actions.  This  is  surely 
a  most  absurd  delusion  of  the  popular  mind ;  for  what  is 
good  on  a  small  scale  can  nerer  be  otherwise  than  good 
on  a  more  extended  one,  seeing  that  in  the  latter  case 
we  have  merely  a  multiplication  of  single  examples.  If 
Tom,  for  instance,  is  benefited  by  turning  all  his  natural 
and  acquired  gifts  to  use,  how  can  it  be  bad  for  Harry, 
or  his  respectable  brother  Dick,  to  make  themselves 
useful  too?  Or  how  can  the  usefulness  of  Dick  and 
Harry  be  bad  to  Tom?  And  if  usefulness  has  been 
found  laudable  in  the  cases  of  this  venerable  trio,  how 
can  it  be  worthy  of  reprobation  with  regard  to  mankind 
at  large  ?  The  fact  is,  usefulness  is  good  for  each  and 
all ;  but  the  public  starts  at  what  it  calls  theories,  by 
which  word  it  describes  all  concentrations  of  single 
facts  into  principles. 

I  have,  for  my  part,  no  theory,  properly  so  called, 
about  utility,  nor  am  I  even  fully  informed  upon  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  theories  of  other  men  upon  this 
subject.  But  I  can  very  readily  see  that  there  is  both 
a  contempt  and  a  dread  entertained  for  it  among  thou- 
sands, whose  character  as  good  citizens  entirely  depends 
upon  the  fact,  that  their  almost  every  action  is  of  a 
useful  kind.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  prejudice 
against  the  general  idea  of  the  useful,  as  if  it  were 
something  naturally  in  hostility  to  all  that  decorates 
and  refines  life,  and  would  exclusively  direct  attention 
to  what  is  gross  and  material.  Now,  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  error  than  this;  for  the  useful,  in  reality, 
comprehends  all  those  decorating  and  refining,  as  well 
as  all  beneficial  and  moral  things,  within  itself,  and 
stands  properly  as  a  general  term  for  whatever  can  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  not  merely 
here,  but  hereafter.  The  distinction  of  the  ornamental 
and  amusing  arts  from  those  productive  of  immediately 
necessary  tilings,  was  but  the  transient  error  of  one 
philosophical  mind— that  of  Smith— and  is  now  nowliere 
upheld.  Why,  then,  should  it  any  more  be  thought  of? 
Even  Benttuun,  who  is  usually  considered  as  the  most 
aberring  spirit  on  this  subject,  was  an  admirer  of  both 
painting  and  music,  and  an  amateur  of  the  latter,  and 
invariably  advocated  the  liberal  support  of  the  culti- 
vators of  both  arts,  as  persons  useful  to  the  community. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  a  ridiculous  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
we  every  day  hear  men  doing,  that,  because  some  par- 
ticular person  recommends  utility  to  be  studied  in  all 
things,  and  follows  it  much  in  his  own  daily  conduct, 
therefore  he  is  one  who  has  no  soul  for  anything  beyond 
the  sternest  realities,  and  would  willingly  see  all  the  fine 
arts  and  all  the  moralising  agencies  of  the  age  put  down 
and  extinguished.  The  very  contrary  is  often  the  fact ; 
and  we  find  nowhere  such  perseverance  in  good-doing 
and  good-thinking,  or  such  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
taste  for  both  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  profound  and 
abstract  in  science,  as  in  some  who  endeavour,  in  humi- 
lity of  spirit,  to  mark  their  whole  lives  with  usefulness. 
How  could  anything  else  have  ever  been  presumed, 
when  there  are  so  many  of  the  very  highest  ot  sanctions 
for  this  same  usefulness  ?  What  is  '  going  about  con- 
tinually doing  good,'  taken  by  itself,  but  a  course  of 
usefulness  ?  If,  indeed,  any  one  were  to  limit  his  idea 
of  usefulness  to  a  life  devoted  altogether  to  the  realising 
of  small  and  gross  utilities,  and  which,  from  mere  nar- 
rowness of  spirit,  excluded  whatever  might  only  be  ex- 
pected to  become  useful  reflectively  and  after  long  time, 
there  might  be  some  justice  in  the  opinion  in  question. 
But  I  am  unaware  of  any  men  of  reputation  who  take 
this  narrow  view,  which  rather  appears  to  me  a  mere 
groundless  imputation  put  forward  by  those  who,  from 
limitation  of  soul,  can  only  see  good  in  single  cases, 
and  start  with  instinctive  trepidation  from  the  assertion 
of  everything  like  a  principle. 

In  the  scale  of  mind,  the  particular  and  the  general 
might  almost  be  considered  as  the  leading  marks.  There 
are  men  who  readily  understand  any  single  isolated 


fact,  and  make  it  part  of  their  stock  of  knowledge,  out 
whose  stock  of  knowledge  consists  entirely  of  such  dis- 
tinct facta.  These  men  cannot  lay  a  number  of  facts 
together,  so  as  to  draw  some  general  inference  from 
them.  They  arc  the  children  of  the  intellectual  world. 
As  we  advance  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  maturer  and 
higher  forms  of  intellect  in  those  who  readily  generalise 
from  single  facta,  and  combine  many  small  ideas  into  a 
great  one.  Analogous  to,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  first  class,  are  those  men  who  exhibit  all  de- 
sirable benevolence  towards  their  fellow-creature*  in 
personal  and  individual  respects,  who  are  good  masters 
to  their  servants,  good  landlords  to  their  tenant*,  eager 
to  commiserate  and  relieve  every  single  case  of  distress 
that  comes  under  their  notice,  but  are  totally  unable  to 
form  any  general  scheme  of  a  rational  kind  for  the  benefit 
of  large  numbers,  or  to  sanction  any  such  scheme  which 
may  have  been  formed  by  others.  Analogous  to  the 
second  class — the  intellectual  generalisers — are  those 
who,  while  perhaps  more  disposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  a  strict  justice  towards  individuals,  are  competent, 
and  at  the  same  time  eager,  to  form  and  follow  out  great 
principle*  and  plans  for  the  general  good  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  each  of  these  classes 
their  proper  shares  of  praise :  the  former  are  respectable 
for  their  personal  doings,  but  often  form  great  obstruc- 
tion* to  plans  of  the  highest  value ;  the  latter  are  the 
less  amiable,  but  by  far  the  more  useful  The  former 
may  be  likened  to  the  occasional  gleams  of  good  feeling 
which  appear  in  the  barbarian  mind;  the  latter  are 
comparable  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  maxims  which 
govern  the  bulk  of  civilised  society 

It  will  therefore  be  the  mark  of  a  great  intellectual 
advance  in  mankind,  when  they  are  found  to  under- 
stand that  all  social  and  political  things  are  but  con- 
geries, or  clusters  of  things  individual  and  familiar,  and 
are  liable  to  laws,  and  attended  by  maxims,  precisely 
the  same.  A  nation  is  but  an  extended  family,  as  all 
mankind  are  but  an  extensive  kind  of  nation,  and  what- 
ever is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  man  or  family,  swusf  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  pursuit  by  each  man  of  liis  own  calling,  for  his 
own  benefit,  that  create*  the  wealth  and  greatness  of 
the  congeries  of  men  called  a  people.  Whatever  mode 
of  operation  facilitate*  the  industry,  and  promote*  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  without  doing  harm  to  his 
neighbours,  that  will  be  found  an  infallible  rule  of  action 
for  similar  arrangement*  amongst  das*  and  class,  and 
nation  and  nation ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  what- 
ever would  be  an  impediment  to  the  industrial  operations 
and  personal  benefit  of  an  individual  citizen  (always 
presuming  that  he  aims  at  nothing  which  is  not  moral 
towards  lus  neighbour),  that  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  a  nation,  and  of  man- 
kind generally.  It  requires  only  some  degree  of  wisdom, 
and  particularly  some  share  of  that  best  of  all  kinds  of 
merely  human  wisdom,  a  genuine  benevolence,  or  love  of 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  to  see  these  great  truth*; 
and  it  requires  but  seeing  them,  and  acting  upon  them, 
to  produce  a  vast  increase  of  happiness  upon  earth. 


We 


AQUEDUCTS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

that  most  of  our  readers  have  heard 
ing  of  the  '  pools,'  'water  channels,'  and  'canals' 
constructed  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  even  by  the  half-civilised  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  l'eru.  To  these  people  a  copious  supply  of 
water  was  essential  alike  to  their  agricultural  and 
domestic  welfare.  Situated  under  a  burning  sun  and 
cloudless  sky,  where  the  dews  of  night  are  for  months 
the  only  available  moisture,  their  crops  would  have 
utterly  failed,  had  not  their  ingenuity  devised  means  to 
collect  and  disseminate  the  water  which  fell  during  the 
rainy  season,  or  which  flowed  in  streams  from  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  Hence  it  is  that  the  traveller  finds  in 
Ceylon,  in  Persia,  and  in  Peru,  the  frequent  ruins  of 
dams,  canals,  and  water-course*,  which  the  former  and 
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more  advanced  inhabitants  had  constructed  for  the  iiri- 

i  gation  of  their  fields  and  gardens.  But  it  was  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  that  the  ancients 
constructed  these  expensive  water-works ;  they  were  no 
less  indefatigable  in  securing  for  their  cities  a  plentiful 
supply  of  this  indispensable  element.  Their  histories 
are  rife  with  allusions  to  digging  of  wells,  excavating  of 
reservoirs,  and  constructing  of  aqueducts ;  while  the 
remains  of  these  structures  in  Judca,  Italy,  and  Mexico, 

I  testify  how  much  those  distant  and  dissimilar  people 
alike  valued  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
water.  What  acquaintance  they  had  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics,  we  have  no  direct  information.  This 
much  we  ascertain  from  an  examination  of  their  works, 
that  they  understood  the  principle,  that  water  always 
seeks  the  level  of  its  source,  no  matter  how  irregular 
and  devious  the  course  it  may  be  made  to  pursue.  In 

,  conducting  streams  across  valleys  and  rivers,  the  Ro- 
mans occasionally  made  use  of  the  inverted  syphon ; 
but  this  method  was  seldom  adopted,  on  account  of  the 
meagre  skill  they  possessed  in  metal-working.  The 
syphon  pipes  employed  by  them  were  of  lead,  a  metal 
not  well  adapted  to  sustain  a  great  degree  of  pressure ; 
and  when  we  state  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury that  cast-iron  pipes  were  constructed  for  hydraulic 
purposes,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  why  the  ancients 
should  have  resorted  to  tlie  laborious  and  expensive 
mode  of  conducting  their  water-conduits  across  valleys 
and  rivers,  upon  vast  structures  of  masonry.  In  this 
process  they  have  been  left  unrivalled  by  modern 
nations— the  Croton  aqueduct*  for  the  supply  of  New 
York  being  the  only  structure  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  erected  during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  water-works  ;  in  particular, 
of  the  aqueducts  which  were  more  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  their  towns  and  cities. 

The  word  aqueduct  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aqua 
ductus,  and  signifies  merely  a  conductor,  or  conduit  of 
water.  In  this  sense,  all  leaders  or  channels  of  water 
would  be  aqueducts ;  but  the  term  is  restricted  to  those 
artificial  structures  by  which  streams  were  conducted 
from  their  sources,  by  a  uniform  and  continuous  descent 
across  valleys  and  through  mountains,  towards  the  city 
they  were  destined  to  supply.  The  conduits  were  built 
of  stone,  rough  or  hewn,  or  of  bricks,  and  cemented 
by  the  finest  tempered  mortar.  Some  were  of  a  square 
form,  paved  and  covered  with  flag-stone  or  tiles ;  others 
were  arched  over,  or  were  throughout  of  an  elliptical 
form.  This  conduit,  or  stone  pipe,  if  we  may  apply 
such  a  term,  was  conveyed  through  hills  by  tunnels, 
and  across  valleys  upon  single  arcades,  or  even  upon 
double  and  triple  tiers  of  arches.  In  general,  these 
arches  supported  only  one  water  -  course,  but  occa- 
sionally each  tier  had  its  own  conduit,  so  that  an  aque- 
duct presented  a  double  or  triple  form.    The  channels 

,  were  constructed  with  an  imperceptible  descent,  that 
the  current  might  be  accelerated  by  its  own  weight ; 
and  where  following  a  direct  line  would  liave  given  too 
great  an  impetus  to  the  flow,  they  were  conducted 
over  many  miles  of  country  by  frequent  and  winding 
muxes.  This  device  not  only  reduced  the  impetus 
of  the  current,  and  thereby  preserved  the  interior  of 
the  channel  from  a  rapid  abrasion,  but  allowed  the 
water  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and  to  become  softer  and 
better  fitted  for  dontestic  purposes,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, tanks  or  cavities  were  formed  in  the  channel  in 
which  the  stream  lodged,  until  it  had  precipitated  its 
mud  and  feculence ;  and  open  ponds  were  constructed, 
in  which  it  expanded,  till  purified  and  sweetened  by 
atmospheric  influence.  There  were  also  tpiramcnta  at 
regular  distances,  by  which  a  superfluous  flow  of  water 
might  be  disembogued,  and  which  also  served  for  the 
discharge  of  the  whole  stream  in  the  event  of  the 
channel  being  stopped  by  accident,  or  requiring  repairs. 


»  An  account  of  this  magniSoeat  erection  appeared  in  No.  8.  of 
the  New  Nsries  of  this  Journal. 


Parallel  to  the  course  of  the  conduit,  in  some  of  the 
more  magnificent  aqueducts,  there  were  foot-paths,  form- 
ing at  once  a  novel  and  cooling  promenade.  Having 
arrived  at  their  destination,  the  waters  were  generally 
received  in  reservoirs,  and  conducted  by  leaden  pipes, 
or  by  stone  grooves,  into  private  cisterns,  or  dispersed 
throughout  the  cities  by  means  of  public  fountains, 
which  were  often  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
and  allegorical  allusion  of  ancient  architecture.  These 
structures  were  invariably  under  the  charge  of  a  public 
functionary ;  and  it  is  from  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus,  who  was  inspector  of  the  aqueducts  of  Homo 
under  the  Emperor  Nerva,  that  we  derive  most  of  our 
information  respecting  the  water-works  of  the  imperial 
city. 

1'assing  over  some  imperfect  traces  of  aqueducts  in 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  and  advancing  westwards,  the 
first  worthy  of  notice  is  that  which  Procopius  records  to 
have  been  built  by  Creeses,  king  of  the  Persians,  for 
the  supply  of  Petra,  in  Mingrelia.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  square  conduit,  covered  by  flags,  and  supported 
in  part  of  its  course  upon  three  tiers  of  arches,  each 
tier  supporting  a  channel ;  so  that  no  less  than  three 
streams  were  made  available  in  Petra  at  different  eleva- 
tions. We  have  also  accounts  of  aqueducts  constructed 
under  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
still  existing  in  Pulestine,  give  evidence  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  hydraulics  among 
the  architects  employed  by  tlie  Hebrew  rulers.  The 
'Pools  of  Solomon,'  near  Bethlehem,  were  evidently  con- 
nected with  a  scheme  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with 
water,  and  their  remains  are  to  this  day  a  theme  for 
travellers.  '  These  large,  strong,  noble  structures,'  says 
Mr  Stephens  in  his  Incidents  of  Travel,  'in  a  land 
where  every  work  has  been  hurried  to  destruction,  re- 
main now  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built. 
There  are  three  of  them  about  480,  600,  and  660  feet  in 
length  and  280  in  breadth,  and  of  different  altitudes, 
the  water  from  the  first  running  into  the  second,  and 
from  the  second  into  the  third.  The  water  from  these 
reservoirs  is  still  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  (a  distance  of 
six  miles)  by  a  small  aqueduct,  a  round  earthen  pipe 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  sometimes  above, 
and  sometimes  under  the  surface.'  Again,  Herodotus 
describes  the  mode  in  which  Eupalinus,  an  architect  of 
Megara,  supplied  the  city  of  Samoa  with  water.  A  hill 
900  Greek  feet  high  was  pierced  by  a  tunnel  about  a 
mile  in  length.  This  tunnel  was  eight  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  wide,  and  in  it  there  was  cut  a  channel  thirty 
feet  deep  by  three  feet  wide,  through  which  the  w  ater 
flowed  in  a  covered  course  to  the  city. 

It  was  among  the  Romans,  however,  that  the  con- 
struction of  aqueducts  was  carried  to  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence and  perfection.  Masters  of  half  the  world, 
wealthy,  and  luxurious,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  have  expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour  in  conducting  streams  into  their  cities ;  and 
less  when  it  is  considered  that  the  capital  of  their  em- 
pire was  unfavourably  situated  by  nature  in  regard  to 
pure  and  wholesome  water.  The  glory  of  a  reign  was 
in  general  perpetuated  by  tlie  erection  of  a  temple, 
palace,  or  other  public  building;  what  more  fitting 
monument  than  an  aqueduct — a  species  of  structure 
susceptible  of  architectural  display,  as  it  was  essential 
to  the  public  welfare  ?  For  440  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  contented  themselves  with 
the  water  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  tlie  wells  and  fountains 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  at  that  period 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  had  so  augmented, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  water  from  distant 
sources  by  means  of  aqueducts.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  commenced  this  scheme  of  improvement  312 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  after  him,  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  additional  works  were  constructed,  as  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  city  demanded.  Among 
those  who  signalised  themselves  in  this  department  of 
public  utility  were  Curius  Dentatus,  Lucius  Papirius, 
Quintus  Marcus,  Agrippa,  Augustus,  and  Claudius; 
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that  erected  by  the  latter  being  upwards  of  forty-two 
miles  in  length,  and  discharging  about  ninety-seven 
millions  of  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
remains  of  these  aqueducts,  some  portions  are  elevated 
above  the  ground  on  solid  stone-work,  or  upon  arches 
continued  and  raised  one  above  another;  while  others 
are  subterraneous,  such  as  that  seen  at  Vicovaro,  beyond 
Tivoli,  where  a  tunnel  of  about  five  feet  deep  and  four 
broad  pierces  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile.  One  of  these  aqueducts  was  formed  of  two 
channel*,  one  above  the  other;  they  were,  however, 
constructed  at  different  periods,  the  most  elevated  being 
supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Tivcrone  (Anio  Novua), 
and  the  lower  one  by  the  Claudian  water.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  I'liny  as  the  most  beautiful  of  nil  that  had 
been  built  f<>r  the  use  of  Rome.  It  was  subsequently 
repaired  and  extended  by  several  emperors,  is  now  called 
Aijua  Felice,  and  still  administers  tb  the  supply  of  the 
modern  city.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  Aqua  Julia,  and  Aqua 
Tepula,  entered  Rome  by  one  and  the  same  aqueduct, 
divided  into  three  ranges  or  storeys,  each  of  which  sup- 
port#d  its  own  independent  channel-way.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  extraordinary  height  of  this  structure, 
which  far  surpassed  that  of  its  compeers,  which  gene- 
rally ranged  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  that  being  the 
height  required  to  bring  the  plain  which  surrounded 
Rome  to  the  average  level  of  the  city. 

Without  adverting  more  minutely  to  those  structures, 
a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  extent  and  im- 
portance, when  it  is  stated  that  Rome  was  supplied  with 
water  from  sources  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
in  distance,  and  that  at  one  period  of  its  history,  not 
fewer  than  twenty  aqueducts  brought  as  many  different 

J  streams  across  the  wide  plain  or  campagna  in  which  the 
city  stands.  In  the  time"  of  Front  in  ua  (a.  u.  100),  the 
entire  length  of  aqueducts  exceeded  255  miles,  the  daily 
discharge  of  which  was  about  three  hundred  millions  of 
gallons— a  supply  to  which  that  of  London  is  a  mere 
insignificant  dribblet.  Nor  was  it  ancient  Rome  which 
alone  reaped  the  benefits  of  these  superb  structures ; 
the  modern  city  is  still  abundantly  supplied  by  three  of 
them,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and  restorations, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  made  by  Sextus  V., 
from  whose  conventual  name  of  Brother  Felix  the  term 
Aqna  Felice  is  derived. 

The  chief  provincial  cities  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
their  own  metropolis,  were  supplied  with  water  by  aque- 
duct*; hence  in  Greece,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  portions 
of  these  extensive  constructions  remain  to  the  present 
day.  That  of  Nismea,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  their  provin- 

]  eial  aqueducts.  It  waa  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
when  entire,  and  traversed  a  very  mountainous  country, 

1  piercing  through  hills,  and  crossing  valleys  by  means  of 
arches  upon  arches.  It  waa  constructed  of  aquared 
atones  throughout,  and  was  coated  in  the  interior, 
which  was  4  feet  by  5$,  with  finely  prepared  mortar. 
The  ' Pont  </n  Card'  is  that  part  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nismes  which  crosses  the  deep  valley  in  which  flows 
the  Gitrdon,  or  Gard.  Thia  part,  considered  alone,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  built  by  the  Romans  among 
the  Gauls.  It  is  composed  of  three  ranges  of  arches,  one 
above  another.  The  first  range  under  which  the  Gardon 
runs  is  formed  by  six  arches,  the  second  by  eleven,  and 
the  third  by  thirty-five— all  of  which  are  semicircular, 
and  form  a  total  height  of  160  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  river.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is  300  yards. 
This  magnificent  structure  waa  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  but  is 
still  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  could  be  re- 
stored without  a  very  great  expenditure  of  money. 
Pawing  over  the  ancient  aqueducts  of  Lyons,  in  which 
the  inverted  syphon,*  aa  well  as  the  inclined  channel- 


*  We  have  evidence  of  Oil*  In  the  aqueduct  of  Mont  I'ila,  the 
wnter  of  which  was  partly  conveyed  by  leaden  pljivs.  and  partly  by 
the  usu.il  stone  channel-way.  In  nnc  case  the  pipe*  I  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  right  inches  in  diameter)  were  carried  across  a  valley 
upon  a  range  of  low  bridge*,  about  100  feet  below  the  regular  in- 


way,  waa  used,  and  of  Bourgaa,  near  Constantinople, 
the  only  other  provincial  structure  of  the  kind  to  which 
we  shall  allude  is  that  of  Metz,  of  which  a  number  of 
the  arcades  still  remain.  'These  arcades,'  says  an 
ancient  authority,  *  crossed  the  Moselle,  a  river  which  is 
broad  and  vast  at  that  place.  The  copious  sources  of 
Gorze  furnished  water  for  the  representation  of  a  sea- 
fight.  This  water  was  collected  in  a  reservoir;  from 
thence  it  waa  conducted  by  subterraneous  canals  formed 
of  hewn  stone,  and  ao  spacious,  that  a  man  could  walk 
erect  in  them.  It  traversed  the  Moselle  upon  its  superb 
and  lofty  arcades  (3600  feet  long,  and  100  feet  high), 
wliich  may  still  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  i 
from  Metz ;  so  nicely  wrought  and  so  finely  cemented, 
that,  except  those  parts  in  the  middle  which  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  ice,  they  have  resisted,  and  will 
still  resist,  the  severest  shocks  of  the  most  violent  sea- 
sons. From  these  arcades  other  aqueducts  conveyed 
the  water  to  the  baths  and  to  the  place  where  the  naval 
engagement  was  mimicked.' 

Of  the  aqueduct*  erected  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  we  may  mention  the  following :— The 
aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  constructed  in  741  by  Theodoric,  | 
king  of  the  Goths,  to  communicate  with  the  town  of  ; 
Spoleto,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind,  and  re- 
mains entire  to  the  present  day.  In  crossing  the  river 
J)e  Im  Aforgia,  the  channel-way  is  supported  upon  two 
tiers  of  Gothic  arches,  the  lower  containing  ten  grand 
arches,  and  the  latter  thirty.  The  length  of  this  arcade 
is  800  feet,  the  breadth  44.  and  the  height  420!  The 
aqueduct  of  Caserta,  built  in  1753  by  Charles  III.  of 
Naples,  is  also  an  expensive  and  gigantic  structure,  one 
of  it*  arcades  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  1724 
feet  long  and  190  feet  in  height.  The  aqueduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Biscari,  constructed  at  his  own  expense  across 
the  river  St  Paul,  in  Sicily,  and  the  aqueduct  bridge  of 
Castellana,  are  also  magnificent  erections.  In  France, 
that  which  conducts  the  waters  of  St  Clements  and  Du 
Boulidou  to  Montpelier,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 
It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Pitot,  and 
required  thirteen  vears  for  its  completion.  The  prin- 
cipal arcade  is  90  feet  high,  and  consists  of  two  tiers — 
the  lowest  containing  90,  and  the  upper  210  arches. 
That  of  Arcueil  deserves  next  to  be  noticed.  It  was 
originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  a.i>.  360,  to 
bring  water  to  Paris,  and  supplied  the  palace  and  hot- 
baths,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans.  After  it  had 
been  in  disuse  for  8(X>  years,  it  waa  rebuilt  in  1634 ; 
again  repaired  in  1777  ;  and  fresh  auma  have  lately 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  by  the  city  of  Pari*. 
The  arcade  over  the  valley  of  Arcueil  conaiats  of  25 
arches,  is  72  feet  high,  and  1200  feet  long.  But  of  the 
aqueducts  of  France,  that  of  Maintenon,  had  it  been 
completed,  would  have  been  the  most  remarkable, 
equalling  in  grandeur  even  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Roman  structures.  The  project  waa  one  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  enterprise  which  characterised  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  it  waa  designed  by  Vauban,  com- 
menced in  1684,  and  abandoned  in  1688  It  was  in- 
tended to  conduct  water  from  the  river  Enra  to  Ver- 
sailles, a  distance  of  acventy  miles;  and  it  was  also 
contemplated  to  continue  the  work  to  St  Cloud  and  to 
Paris.  Had  this  been  done,  the  entire  length  of  the 
channel-way  would  have  exceeded  ninety  miles.  The 
chef-d'ervvrt  would  have  been  the  arcade  across  the 
vailcy  of  Maintenon,  which  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter 
wide,  nnd  234  feet  below  the  flow  of  the  aqueduct  The  I 
number  of  arches  designed  for  thia  bridge  waa  685 : 
some  of  the  piers  of  the  lower  tier  were  conatnictcd, 
but  have  since  fallen  into  ruin.  The  last  modern  atruc- 


clinatlon  of  the  aqneduct ;  and  In  crowing  the  Hhone,  a  aeries  of 
similar  pipes  was  laid  dawn  In  the  bed  of  the  river.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  century  a  portion  nf  these  plpea  waa  dragged  up  by  an 
anchor.  The  fragment  U  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Lyons;  It  is 
soldered  at  the  joints  by  the  same  material,  and  on  each  Joint  are 
the  words  in  rdicf,  C.  CAWTira^PoiiiiHva,  P.,  which  ia  apparently 
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tare  of  the  kind  which  folk  to  be  noticed  ia  that  of 
Lisbon,  completed  in  1738.  It  is  about  three  leagues 
in  length,  aiid,  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  has  been  ex- 
cavated through  hills  but  near  the  city  it  is  carried 
over  a  deep  valley  for  a  length  of  2400  feet  by  several 
bold  arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  250 
feet,  and  a  span  of  115. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  that 
the  ancients  excelled  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts ; 
we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  kindred  works  in 
Mexico  and  the  adjacent  states,  and  also  in  Chili  and 
Peru.  Those  of  Peru  were  perhaps  more  intended  for 
agricultural  than  for  city  purposes ;  but  those  of  an- 
cient Mexico  were  strictly  of  the  latter  description.  The 
city  of  Mexico,  which  was  built  on  several  islands  near 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  four  great  causeways,  or  dikes,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  One  of  these  supported  the  celebrated  aque- 
duct of  Chapoltepec,  which  was  constructed  by  Monte- 
zuma. When  the  Spaniards  besieged  the  city, '  there 
appeared,'  says  l)c  Solis,  'two  or  three  rows  of  pipes, 
made  of  trees  hollowed,  supported  by  an  aqueduct  of 
lime  and  stone,  and  the  enemy  had  cast  up  some 
treuches  to  cover  the  avenue  to  it ;  but  the  two  cap- 
tains (Olid  and  Alvarado)  marched  out  of  Tacuba  with 
most  of  their  troops,  and  though  they  met  with  a  very 
obstinate  resistance,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
post,  and  broke  the  pipes  and  aqueduct  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  the  water  took  its  natural  course  into  the 
lake.'  As  in  Mexico,  so  in  Tczcuco,  Tlascala,  Iztaclapn, 
and  other  Mexican  cities,  there  were  aqueducts,  batlis, 
and  fountains. 

Such  is  a  necessarily  brief  sketch  of  the  aqueducts  of 
other  times.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  advert  to 
the  adjuncts  of  these  stupendous  structures — to  the  re- 
servoirs, pipes,  and  fountains,  by  which  the  streams 
were  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  streets,  baths,  gardens, 
and  private  dwellings  of  the  ancients.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  in  their  public  baths  and  fountains,  in  the 
general  dissemination  and  application  of  pure  water, 
they  have  left  ua  moderns  still  far  in  the  rear.  With 
them  the  supply  of  water  was  the  paternal  duty  of  the 
state;  with  us  it  is  the  monicd  speculation  of  private 
individuals.  With  them  it  was  an  object  to  make  water 
as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed ;  to  us  it  is  in  general 
•old  at  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  exacted,  without 
absolutely  inviting  some  new  'company'  into  the  field 
of  monopoly.  This  contrast  is  by  no  means  over- 
stretched, as  we  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  in  a 
future  paper  on  water. 

THE  TEA-ROSE. 

[The  fallowing  ia  taken  from  an  American  publication  entitled 
•The  Mayflower' — a  series  of  sketches  by  lint  Harriet  Ucechcr 
Mm  Rtowe 'a  scenes  an<l  characters  arc  of  a  domestic  nature, 
l  exhibiting  some  feature  in  every -day  life  which  we  are  apt  to 


regard  as  of  little  or  no  importance.  That  which  we  extract  very 
■imply  but  happily  inculcates  the  duty  of  cherishing  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  among  our  lowlier  neighbours— 4  that  fine  feeling  which 
rusta  out  and  dice,  because  they  are  too  hard  pressed  to  procure 
it  any  gratification.'] 

There  it  stood,  in  its  little  green  vase,  on  a  light  ebony 
stand,  in  the  window  of  the  drawing-room.  The  rich  aatin 
curtain*,  with  their  costly  fringe*,  swept  ddwn  on  cither 
aide  of  it,  and  around  it  glittered  every  rare  and  fanciful 
trifle  which  wealth  can  oiler  to  luxury,  and  yet  that  simple 
rose  was  the  fairest  of  them  alL  So  pure  it  looked,  its 
white  leaves  just  touched  with  that  delicious  creamy  tint 
peculiar  to  it*  kind  ;  its  cup  so  full,  so  perfect ;  its  head 
bending  as  if  it  were  sinking  and  melting  away  in  its  own 
richness — oh  !  when  did  ever  man  make  anything  to  equal 
the  living  perfect  flower  ! 

But  the  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the  window  re- 
vealed something  fairer  than  the  rose — a  young  lady  reclin- 
ing on  an  ottoman,  who  was  thus  addressed  by  her  livelier 
cousin.  '  I  aay,  cousin,  I  have  been  thinking  what  you  arc 
to  do  with  your  pet  rose  when  yon  go  to  New  York,  as  to 
our  consternation  you  are  determined  to  do  ;  you  know  it 
would  be  a  sad  pity  to  leave  it  with  such  a  scatter-brain  as 
I  am.    I  love  flowers  indeed  ;  that  is,  I  like  a  regular 


bounuct,  cut  off  and  tied  up,  to  carry  to  a  party  ;  but  as 
to  all  this  tending  and  fussing,  which  is  needful  to  keep 
them  growing,  I  liavc  no  gifts  in  that  line.' 

'  Make  yourself  easy  as  to  that,  Kate,'  said  Florence 
with  a  smile  ;  '  I  have  no  intention  of  calling  upon  your 
talents  ;  I  have  an  asylum  in  view  for  my  favourite.' 

'Oh,  then  you  know  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Mrs 
Marslisll,  I  presume,  has  been  speaking  to  you  ;  she  was 
here  yesterday,  and  I  was  quite  pathetic  upon  the  subject, 
telling  her  the  loss  your  favourite  would  sustain,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  she  said  how  delighted  she  would  be  to  have  it 
in  her  greenhouse,  it  is  in  such  a  fine  state  now,  so  full  of 
buds.  I  told  her  I  knew  you  would  like  to  give  it  to  her, 
yon  are  so  fond  of  Mrs  Marshall,  vou  know.' 

'  Now,  Kate,  1  am  sorrv,  but  1  have  otherwise  engaged 
it' 

'  Who  can  it  be  to  ?  you  have  so  few  intimates  here.* 
'  Oh,  it  is  only  one  of  uiy  odd  fancies.' 

•  But  do  tell  me,  Florence.' 

«  Well,  cousin,  you  know  the  little  pale  girl  to  whom  wo 
give  sewing?* 

•  What  !  little  Mary  Stephens  ?  How  absurd,  Florence  ! 
This  is  just  another  of  yqur  motherly  old-maidish  ways, 
dressing  dolls  for  poor  children,  making  lwnncts,  and  knit- 
ting socks  for  all  the  little  dirty  babies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  believe  you  have  made  more  call*  in  those  two 
vile  ill-smelling  alleys  behind  our  house,  tlian  ever  you  have 
in  Chestnut  Street,  though  you  know  everybody  is  half 
dying  to  see  you  ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  you  must  Rive 
this  choice  little  bijou  to  a  semi*trcss-girl,  when  one  of 
your  most  intimate  friends,  in  your  own  class,  would  value 
it  so  highly.  What  in  the  world  can  people  in  their  cir- 
cumstances want  with  flowers :-' 

'Just  the  same  as  I  do,'  replied  Florence  calmly. 
'  Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  little  girl  never  comes  here 
without  looking  wistfully  at  the  opening  buds  ?  And  don't 
you  remember,  the  other  morning  she  asked  me  so  prettily 
if  I  would  let  hex  mother  come  and  see  it,  she  was  to  fond 
of  flowers  ?' 

'  But,  Florence,  only  think  of  this  rare  flower  standing 
on  a  table  with  ham,  eggs,  cheese,  and  flour,  and  stilled  in 
that  close  little  room  where  Mrs  Stephens  and  her  daughter 
manage  to  wash,  iron,  and  cook.' 

'  Well,  Kate,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  live  in  one  coarse 
room,  and  wash,  and  iron,  and  cook,  as  you  say  ;  if  I  had  to 
spend  every  moment  of  my  time  in  toil,  with  no  prosj>ect 
from  my  window  but  a  brick  wall  and  dirty  lane,  such  a 
flower  as  this  would  be  untold  enjoyment  to  me.' 

'  Pshaw,  Florence  ;  all  sentiment !  Poor  people  have  no 
time  to  be  sentimental.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  it  will 
grow  with  them  ;  it  is  a  greenhouse  flower,  and  used  to  de- 
licate living.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  a  flower  never  inquires  whether  its 
owner  is  rich  or  poor ;  and  Mrs  Stephens,  whatever  else 
she  has  not,  has  sunshine  of  as  good  quality  as  this  that 
streams  tlirough  our  window.  The  beautiful  things  that 
God  makes  arc  his  gift  to  all  alike.  You  will  sec  that  my 
fair  rose  will  be  as  well  and  cheerful  in  Mrs  Stephens's 
as  in  ours.' 

•  Well,  after  all,  how  odd  t    When  one  gives  to 
l>eople,  one  wants  to  give  them  something  uaful—  a  bushel 
of  (totatocs,  a  ham,  and  such  things.' 

'  Why,  certainly,  jwtatocs  and  liam  must  be  supplied  ; 
but,  having  ministered  to  the  first  and  most  craving  wants, 
why  not  add  any  other  little  pleasures  or  gratifications  we 
may  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow  ?  I  know  there  are 
many  of  the  joor  who  have  fine  feeling  nnd  a  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  which  rusts  out  and  dies  because  they  are 
too  hard  pressed  to  procure  it  any  gratification.  Poor  Mrs 
Stephens,  for  example,  I  kuow  she  would  enjoy  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  music  as  much  as  I  do.  I  have  seen  her  eye 
light  up  as  she  looked  upon  these  things  in  our  drawing- 
room,  and  yet  not  one  beautiful  thing  can  she  command. 
From  necessity,  her  room,  her  clothing,  all  she  has,  must 
be  coarse  and  plain.  You  should  have  seen  the  almost 
rapture  she  and  Mary  felt  when  I  offered  them  my  rose.' 

'  Dear  me  !  all  this  may  be  true,  but  I  never  thought  of 
it  before.  I  never  thought  that  these  liard-working  people 
had  any  ideas  of  taste 

'  Then  why  do  you  see  the  geranium  or  rose  so  carefully 
nursed  in  the  old  cracked  teapot  in  the  jiooreat  room,  or 
the  morning-glory  planted  in  a  box,  and  twined  about  the 
window  ?  Do  not  these  show  that  the  human  heart  yenrus 
for  the  beautiful  in  all  ranks  of  life  ?  You  remcml>er,  Kate, 
how  our  washerwoman  sat  up  a  whole  night,  after  a  hard 
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day's  work,  to  make  her  first  baby  a  pretty  dress  to  be 
baptised  in.* 

'  Yea,  and  I  remember  how  I  laughed  at  you  for  makiug 
audi  a  tasteful  little  cap  for  it.' 

4  Well,  Katy,  I  think  the  look  of  perfect  delight  with 
which  the  poor  mother  regarded  her  baby  in  its  new  drew 
and  cap,  wan  something  quite  worth  creating  ;  I  do  believe 
she  could  not  have  felt  more  grateful  if  I  had  tent  her  a 
barrel  of  flour.' 

'  Well,  I  never  thought  before  of  giving  anything  to  the 
poor  but  what  they  really  needed,  and  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  do  that  when  I  could  without  going  tar  out  of 
my  way.' 

'  Well,  cousin,  if  our  heavenly  Father  gave  to  us  after 
this  mode,  we  should  have  only  coarse  shapeless  piles  of 
pro  visions  lying  about  the  world,  instead  of  all  this  beauti- 
ful variety  of  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.' 

'  Well,  well,  cousin,  I  suppose  you  arc  right,  but  have 
mercy  on  my  poor  head  ;  it  is  too  small  to  hold  so  many 
new  ideas  all  at  once— so  go  on  your  own  way  and  the 
little  lady  began  practising  a  waltzing  step  before  the  glass 

•  •  • 

It  was  a  very  small  room,  lighted  by  only  one  window. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  ;  there  was  a  clean  but 
coarsely-covered  lied  in  one  corner  ;  a  cupboard,  with  a 
few  dishes  aud  plates,  in  the  other  ;  a  chest  of  drawers  ; 
and  Ijcforc  the  window  stood  a  small  cherry  stand,  quite 
new,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  article  in  the  room  that 
seemed  so. 

A  ]utlc  sickly-looking  woman  of  about  forty  was  leaning 
back  in  her  rocking  chair,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  lijm 
compressed  as  if  in  pain.  She  rocked  backward  and  for- 
ward a  few  minutes,  pressed  her  hand  hard  upon  her  eyes, 
and  then  languidly  resumed  her  fine  stitching,  on  which 
she  had  been  busy  since  morning.  The  door  ojiened,  and 
a  slender  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  entered, 
her  large  Mae  eyes  dilated  aud  radiant  with  delight,  as 
she  Iwre  in  the  vase  with  the  rose-tree  in  it. 

'  Oh  !  see,  mother,  sec  !  Here  is  one  in  full  bloom,  and 
two  more  half  out,  and  ever  so  many  more  pretty  buds 
Jieeping  out  of  the  green  leaves.' 

The  poor  woman's  face  brightened  as  she  looked,  first  on 
the  rose,  and  then  on  her  sickly  child,  on  w  hose  face  she 
had  not  seen  so  bright  a  colour  for  months. 

'God  bless  her!'  she  exclaimed  unconsciously. 

•Miss  Florence — yes,  I  knew  you  would  feel  so,  mother. 
Does  it  not  make  your  head  feel  better  to  see  such  a 
beautiful  flower?  Now,  you  will  not  look  so  longingly  at 
the  flowers  in  the  market,  for  we  have  a  rose  that  is  hand- 
somer than  any  of  them.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worth 
as  much  to  us  as  our  whole  little  garden  used  to  be.  Onlv 
sec  how  many  buds  there  are  !  Just  count  them  ;  and  onlv 
smell  the  flower  !  Now,  where  shall  we  set  it  up  ?*  And 
Mary  skip|>ed  about,  placing  her  flower  first  in  one  position 
and  then  in  another,  and  walking  ofT  to  sec  the  effect,  till 
her  mother  gently  reminded  her  that  the  rose-tree  could 
not  preserve  its  beauty  without  sunlight. 

4  Oh  yes,  truly,'  said  Mary  ;  '  well,  then,  it  must  be  placed 
hers  on  our  new  stand.  How  glad  I  am  that  we  have  such 
a  handsome  new  stand  for  it  ;  it  will  look  so  much  better.' 
And  Mrs  Stephens  laid  down  her  work,  and  folded  a  piece 
of  ncwspajHT,  on  which  the  treasure  was  duly  deposited. 

4  There,'  said  Mary,  watching  the  arrangement  eagerly, 
*  that  will  do—no,  for  it  does  not  show  both  the  opening 
buds  ;  a  little  farther  around— a  little  more;  there,  that  is 
right  ;'  and  then  Mary  walked  around  to  view  the  rose  in 
various  position",  after  which  she  urged  her  mother  to  go 
with  her  to  the  outside,  and  see  how  it  looked  there. 
4 How  kind  it  was  in  Miss  Florence  to  think  of  giving  this 
to  us,'  said  Mary  ;  4  though  she  had  done  so  mnch  for 
us,  and  given  us  so  many  things,  yet  this  seems  the  best  of 
all,  because  it  seems  as  if  she  thought  of  us,  and  knew  ju«t 
how  we  felt  ;  and  so  few  do  that,  you  know,  mother.' 

What  a  bright  afternoon  that  little  gift  made  in  that 
little  room.  How  much  faster  Mary's  fingers  flew  the 
livelong  day  as  she  sat  sewing  by  her  mother  ;  and  Mrs 
Stephens,  in  the  happiness  of  her  child,  almost  forgot  that 
she  had  a  headache,  and  thought,  as  she  sipped  her  evening 
cup  of  tea,  tliat  she  felt  stronger  than  she  had  done  for 
some  time. 

That  rose !  its  sweet  influence  died  not  with  the  first 
day.  Through  all  the  long  cold  winter,  the  watching,  tend- 
ing, cherishing  that  flower,  awakened  a  thousand  pleasant 
trains  of  thought,  that  beguiled  the  sameness  and  weari- 


ness of  their  life.  Every  day  the  fair  growing  thing  put 
forth  some  fresh  beauty — a  leaf,  a  bud,  a  new  shoot — and 
constantly  awakened  fresh  enjoyment  in  its  possessor*.  As 
it  stood  in  the  window,  tho  passer-by  would  sometimes 
stop  and  gaze,  attracted  by  its  beauty,  and  then  proud  and 
happy  was  Mary  ;  nor  did  even  the  serious  aud  careworn 
widow  notice  with  indifference  this  tribute  to  the  beauty 
of  their  favourite. 

But  little  did  Florence  think,  when  she  bestowed  the 
gift,  that  there  twined  altout  it  an  invisible  thread  that 
reached  far  and  brightly  into  the  web  of  her  destiny. 

One  cold  afternoon  m  early  spring,  a  tall  and  graceful 
gentleman  called  at  the  lowly  room  to  pay  for  the  making 
of  some  linen  by  the  inmates.  He  was  a  stranger  and 
wayfarer,  recommended  through  the  charity  of  some  of 
Mrs  Stephens's  patrons.  As  he  turned  to  go,  his  eye  rested 
admiringly  on  the  rose-tree,  and  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  it 

'  How  beautiful !'  said  he. 

4  Yes,'  said  little  Mary,  4  and  it  was  given  to  us  by  a 
lady  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  tliat  is.' 

4  Ah,'  said  the  stranger,  turning  upon  her  a  pair  of 
bright  dark  eyes,  pleased  and  rather  struck  by  the  commu- 
nication ;  4  and  how  came  she  to  give  it  to  you,  my  little 
girl  ?'  4  Oh,  because  we  are  |K>or,  and  mother  is  sick,  and  wc 
never  can  have  anvthing  pretty.  We  used  to  have  a  garden 
once,  and  we  loved  flowers  so  much,  and  Miss  Florence 
found  it  out,  and  so  she  gave  us  this.' 

4  Florence  !'  echoed  the  stranger. 

'  Yes— Miss  Florence  rEstrange— a  beautiful  lady.  They 
say  she  was  from  foreign  parts  ;  but  she  speaks  English  just 
like  other  ladies,  only  sweeter.' 

'  Is  she  here  now  ?  is  she  in  this  city  ?'  said  the  gentle- 
man eagerly.  4  No ;  she  left  some  months  ago,'  said  the 
widow,  noticing  the  shade  of  disappointment  on  his  face  ; 
'  but,'  said  she, 4  you  can  find  out  all  about  her  at  her 
aunt's,  Mrs  Carlyle's,  No.  10  Street.' 

A  short  time  after,  Florence  received  a  letter  in  a  hand- 
writing that  made  her  tremble.  During  the  many  early 
years  of  her  life  spent  in  France,  she  had  well  learned  t« 
know  that  writing.  This  letter  told  that  he  was  living,  tliat 
he  had  traced  her,  even  as  a  hidden  streamlet  may  be 
traced,  by  the  freshness,  the  verdure  of  heart,  which  her 
deeds  of  kindness  had  left  wherever  she  bad  passed.  Tims 
much  said,  our  readers  need  no  help  in  finishing  my  story 


POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 

HO.  I. — MALBROUGH, 

An  enterprising  Parisian  publisher  has,  during  the  hut 
year,  been  issuing  a  seriea  of  the  most  popular  songs  of 
France,  with  illustrations  which  surpass,  in  pictorial 
effect  and  in  characteristic  drawing,  any  publication  we 
have  to  boast  of  in  England,  while  the  price  is  a  mere 
bagatelle — sixpence — or  about  the  fifth  of  what  such  a 
thing  would  be  offered  at  for  sale  in  this  country.  Each 
number  (of  which  one  appears  every  week)  contains 
sometimes  a  single  piece,  though,  w  hen  they  are  short, 
there  are  three  songs  to  a  hvruixon.  An  interesting 
essay  precedes,  and  the  music,  with  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment, concludes  every  number.  The  first  song  is 
one  of  the  most  popular — not  only  in  France,  but  over 
the  rest  of  the  continent  and  in  this  country — that  ever 
was  written.  It  is  properly  entitled,  '  The  death  and 
burial  of  the  invincible  Malbruugh*  (Mort  et  Convoi 
dc  Tin  vincible  Malbrough),  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's name  having  been  first  corrupted  by  the 
French  into  4  Malbrough,'  and  imported  back  again 
to  its  native  language  altered  into  Malbrook ;  by 
which  the  song  is  universally  known  here. 

As  it  relates  to  one  of  England's  most  celebrated 
generals,  we  prefer  translating  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing French  remarks  which  accompany  the  ditty  in  the 
'Chansons  Populaircs,'  to  making  any  comment*  of  our 
own.  This  amusing  essay  is  by  M.  Lacroix.  chief  lib- 
rarian to  the  king  of  the  French,  an  accomplished  his- 
torian, and  author  of  several  historical  tales  of  great 
interest  and  popularity.  He  has  invariably  written 
under  the  name  of  the  Bibliophile  P.  L.  Jacob: — 

4  The  celebrated  song  of  Malbrough  was  certainly  com- 
posed after  the  battle  of  Malplaquct,  in  1709,  and  not 
after  the  death  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
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in  1722,  as  many  grave  commentators  on  the  facetious 
ballad  have  supposed.  Not  a  single  circumstance  nar- 
rated in  the  popular  little  poem  accommodates  itself  to 
the  veritable  demise  of  his  Grace.  When  the  illustrious 
general  died  at  his  estate  of  Windsor  Lodge,  on  the  17th 
June  1722,  from  the  consequences  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, he  had  not  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  for 
more  than  six  years ;  for  more  than  ten  he  had  played 
nothing  more  than  an  obscure  and  secondary  part  in 
European  politics  ;  and  the  French,  more  fickle  at  that 
epoch  than  they  are  even  at  present,  had  had  quite 
time  enough  to  forget  him.  George  L,  on  mounting 
the  throne,  recalled  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  court, 
from  which  Queen  Anne  had  estranged  both  him  and 
his  wife ;  but  his  majesty  demanded  nothing  more  than 
the  duke's  counsels — which  he  never  followed.  Marl- 
borough, therefore,  lived  very  soberly  upon  his  domain, 
where  his  money  failed  him  in  completing  his  magni- 
ficent Blenheim,  which  Queen  Anne  and  the  English 
parliament  agreed  to  finish  in  memory  of  his  brilliant 
Dutch  victory.  Ue  fell  into  a  second  childhood,  and 
finally  expired  in  presence  of  Lady  Marlborough,  whom 
be  charged  to  bury  him  with  pomp  and  grandeur. 

The  ditty  is,  then,  anterior  to  his  demise,  which  made 
but  little  noise  even  in  England ;  yet  in  the  ancient 
prose  legend  which  originally  accompanied  the  song,  it 
is  stated  that  "  Marlborough  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  which  took  place  between  Mons  and  Baray 
on  the  11th  September  1709."  In  that  battle,  which 
was,  even  according  to  English  historians,  glorious 
for  the  French,  the  Marshal  de  Villars  was  wounded  in 
the  knee  when  he  was  about  to  surround  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  to  hem  him  in  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  French  army.  At  this  decisive  juncture  the  Eng- 
lish general  ran  the  most  critical  hazards,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  partaken  of  the  fate  of  five  of  his  generals 
who  were  killed  in  the  melee. 

The  rumour  of  his  death  was  rapidly  spread,  and, 
without  doubt,  some  wanton  versifier  made  the  following 
funeral  oration  while  bivouacking  at  Quesnoy  on  the 
evening  of  the  fight,  to  console  himself  for  having  had 
neither  food  nor  rest  for  three  days  :  such  being  cha- 
racteristic of  a  Frenchman's  temperament  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  a  great  captain  and  subtle 
had  been  the  bane  of  Louis  XIV.  during  thirty  _ 
he  had  pursued,  attacked,  and  crippled  him  on  every 
field  of  battle,  and  in  every  European  cabinet.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  great  Condc  and 
of  Turenne  at  Hochstett  Oudenarde,  and  Kamillies  •  his 
name  was  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  soldier.  Not 
being  able  to  conquer,  the  enemy  lampooned  him,  and 
each  of  his  victories  was  followed  by  a  new  satirical 
song ;  such  verses  being  in  France  then— as  in  the  good 
times  of  Cardinal  Mazarin— the  people's  most  ordinary 
means  of  taking  their  revenge. 

The  song  was  not  much  known  to  the  heroes  of  Mal- 
plaquet ;  it  was  preserved  only  by  tradition  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  where  it  liad  been  probably  left  by  the 
soldiers  of  Villars  and  De  Bouffiers :  it  was  not  even 
received  in  the  immense  collections  of  anecdotic  songs 
which  formed  part  of  the  archives  of  the  French  nob- 
lesse. But  in  1781  it  resounded,  all  of  a  sudden,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  tlie  other.  It  happened  that 
when  Maria  Antoinette  gave  to  the  throne  of  France  an 
heir,  he  was  nursed  by  a  peasant  named  [probably  nick- 
named] Madame  Poitrine,  who  had  been  chosen,  among 
other  qualifications,  for  her  healthy  appearance  and  good 
humour.  The  nurse,  while  rocking  the  royal  cradle, 
sung  Malbrough,  and  the  dauphin,  it  is  said,  opened  its 
eyes  at  the  name  of  the  great  general.  The  name,  the 
simplicity  of  the  words,  the  singularity  of  the  burthen, 
and  the  touching  melodiousness  of  the  air,  interested  the 
queen,  and  she  frequently  sang  it  Everybody  repeated 
it  after  her,  and  even  the  king  condescended  to  quaver 
out  the  words,  Malbrough  ten  vn-t-en  guerre.  Malbrough 
was  sung  in  the  state  apartments  of  Versailles  ;  in  the 
kitchens,  in  the  stables — it  became  quite  the  rage  ;  from 
the  court  it  was  adopted  by  the  tradespeople  of  Paris, 


and  passed  thence  from  town  to  town,  and  country  to 
country  :  it  was  wafted  across  the  sea  to  England,  where 
it  soon  became  as  popular  as  in  France.  It  is  said  that 
a  French  gentleman  wishing,  when  in  London,  to  be 
driven  to  Marlborough  Street,  had  totally  forgotten 
its  name;  but  on  singing  the  air  of  Malbrough,  the 
coachman  understood  him  immediately,  and  drove  him 
to  the  proper  address  with  no  other  direction. 

Goethe,  who  travelled  in  France  about  the  same  time, 
was  so  teased  with  the  universal  concert  of  Malbrough, 
that  he  took  a  hatred  to  the  duke,  who  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  musical  epidemic.  Malbrough  made  itself 
heard,  without  ceasing,  apropos  of  even  tiling,  and  apro- 
pos of  nothing ;  it  gave  its  name  to  the  fashions,  to  silks, 
head-dresses,  carriages,  and  soups.  The  subject  of  the 
song  was  painted  ou  fire-screens,  on  fans,  and  on  china  j 
it  was  embroidered  on  tapestries,  engraven  on  toys  and 
keepsakes — was  reproduced,  in  short,  in  all  manner  of 
ways  and  forms.  The  rage  for  Malbrough  endured  for 
many  years,  and  nothing  short  of  the  Revolution,  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  Marselloise  hymn,  were 
sufficient  to  smother  the  sounds  of  that  hitherto  never- 
ceasing  song. 

The  warlike  and  melancholy  air  of  the  song  did  not 
any  more  than  its  hero,  originate  in  France,  and  we 
have  sought  in  vain  to  trace  its  history  back  from  the 
time  when  Napoleon— in  spite  of  his  general  antipathy 
to  music— roared  it  out  whenever  he  got  into  his  saddle 
to  start  on  a  fresh  campaign.  We  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe,  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  it  was  the  same 
air  which  the  crusaders  of  Godefroid  de  Bouillon  sung 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Arabs  still  sing  it 
and  pretend  that  their  ancestors  learned  it  at  the  battle 
of  Massoura,  or  else  from  the  brothers-in-arms  of  De 
Joinville,  who  repeated  it  to  the  clashing  of  bucklert 
while  pressing  forward  to  the  cry  of  "  Mountjoy  Saint- 
Denis!"' 

After  so  elaborate  an  essay,  the  reader  will  expect 
a  first-rate  song,  but  he  will  perhaps  be  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  mountain  of  preface  brings  forth  no- 
thing but  a  poetical  mouse.  The  song  of  Malbrough 
is  curious  merely  from  its  absurdity ;  but  its  very  ab- 
surdity is  quaintness.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  meant  to  be 
read  in,  as  it  were,  cold  blood  ;  it  is  only  intended  to  be 
sung,  for  much  of  the  humour  lies  in  the  constant  re- 
petition of  each  line.  Such  repetitions  would,  however, 
be  far  from  amusing  to  read,  and  we  therefore  only  print 
the  first  and  last  stanzas  entire.  The  couplets  bereft  of 
tlie  refrain  do  not  rhyme,  for,  as  each  line  is  sung  over 
and  over  again  before  the  tune  is  finished,  the  jingling 
of  concordant  syllables  would  render  the  whole  : ' 


DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF 

MaJbrough  U  gone  to  the  wars, 
M  iron  ton,  mtrnnton,  minmtoin*  ;* 
Malbrough  i*  gone  to  the  war*. 
None  know  when  holl  return. 
At  Easter  perhaps  "twill  be, 
Or  else  ut  Trinity. 
But  Trinity  ha* 
And  yet  he 

11U  dame  ascend*  her  tower 
Bo  high,  she  can  go  no  higher. 


In- 

WhluVthrL^Mou^inif  ?' 

•  The  tiding.  I  shall  tell 
Will  can*:  your  eyes  to  weep— 
Your  pink  attire  to  doff. 
Likewise  your  silk  and  gold. 
Monsieur  de  Mulbrowgh's  dead 
What'*  moro—  ho's  buried. 
1  saw  him  laid  in  the  earth 
lly  four  bravo  officers. 


*  Mlronton,  mlronUlne,  U  an  old  rtfrain,  or  burden,  which  was 
In  other  ditties  usually  articulated  mironton,  ton,  ton,  mlrontaine, 
and  coiroipond*  to  the  (al.  lul,  laJ  with  which  English  song-writers 

to  the  tuna.   The  last  lino  is  sung 
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A  second  hU  buckler  stout, 

A  third  his  terrible  sword, 
A  fourth  carried  nothing  at  all. 

At  the  entrance  of  his  tomb 
They  planted  rosemary. 

Oa  tlie  highest  branch  of  th< 
A  nightingale  was  perched. 

They  saw  it  steal  his  soul, 
With  laurel  it  to  crown. 

Each  man  fell  on  his  face— 
And  then  got  up  again 

To  ting  the  victories 
That  Malbrougu  had  achieve. 

The  ceremony  over, 
They  all  went  home  to  bod, 
Some  with  their  good  wives, 
And  others  by  themselves. 
No  single  mortal  failed 
In  this,  I'm  pretty  sure ; 
Lot  them  be  dark  or  fair, 
Or  of  the  chestnut's  hue. 
I've  nothing  elite  to  say, 
>I  iron  ton,  in  iron  ton,  mil 
I've  nothing  elm  to  say. 
And  I'm  sure  I've  said  enough'  (tAWc 


A  DAY  IN  ST  ANDREWS. 

•  You'ix  have  a  tumbling  voyage  across  tlie  Firth  to- 
day,' Raid  an  acquaintance  whom  we  met  on  Prince's 
Street,  one  breezy  morning  last  December,  as  we  hurried 
along,  bag  in  hand,  to  the  coach-office,  whence  we  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  sea-side.  4  Hope  not— the  wind  and 
tide  are  together  ;  at  all  events,  can't  help  it^must  go 
— good-by.'  4  Good-by.'  The  sea,  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  it  on  rounding  a  corner  of  the  curious  zig-zag  road  at 
Trinity,  certainly  seemed  a  little  out  of  humour.  There 
was  a  white  froth  on  the  top  of  the  curling  waves, 
and  I  half  glanced  at  the  possibility  of  an  awkward 
leaning  position  over  one  of  the  sofas  of  the  steamer. 
Happily,  all  such  anticipations  proved  fanciful.  Step- 

fting  from  the  coach  on  board  the  steaming  craft  as  it 
ay  close  to  the  pier  at  Newhaven,  we  saw  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  we  were  soon  careering 
merrily  across  the  Firth  of  Forth — the  shores  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  with  the  turret-clad  heights  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
ceding in  the  distance,  and  the  coast  of  Fife  becoming 
every  instant  more  and  more  invitingly  open  to  our 
landing.  The  island  of  Inchkeith,  with  its  gray  crags, 
was  passed,  and  the  bay  of  Kirkaldy  received  us  into  its 
capacious  bosom.  In  short,  we  crossed  the  Firth  with 
little  more  than  an  easy  breeze,  and  not  a  single  inci- 
dent which  could  be  turned  to  account  as  an  adventure. 
Nor  were  we  more  fortunate  by  bind.  A  coach  which 
was  in  waiting  conveyed  us  without  a  jar  through  the 
peninsula  of  Fife,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  we  found 
ourselves  snugly  ensconced  in  our  temporary  domicile 
at  St  Andrews. 

St  Andrews,  as  everybody  knows,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns— we  beg  its  pardon— cities  in  Scotland. 
Situated  on  a  llattish  promontory  overlooking  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  Firth  of  Tay,  it  appears  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  seat  of  a  religious  establishment  by 
the  early  missionaries  of  Christianity  who  visited  this 
lone  ami  once  barbarous  part  of  Britain.  Growing 
apace  under  the  fostering  care  of  Rcgulus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  place  afterwards  became  distinguished  for  its 
stupendous  cathedral— a  building  in  its  glory  as  splendid 
as  the  present  cathedral  of  Canterbury— its  castle,  and 
its  university.  Sacked  at  the  Reformation,  and  with 
revenues  dcs|>oilcd,  its  famed  ecclesiastical  structures 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ragged  ruins,  while  its  educational 
edifices  merged  into  an  antiquated  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion, from  which  they  have  only  been  partially  restored 
by  some  public  grants  in  recent  times.*   As  a  seat  of 

*  Headers  curious  in  the  ecclesiastical  hintorv  and  antiquities  of 
IliW  venemble  city,  may  consult  a  recent  work  on  the  MiLjvct — 
History  cf  St  Andrews,  by  (he  llev.  C.  J.  Lyon  '  [cpiscopul  clcrgy- 


i  in  the  town],  i 


instruction,  however,  the  university  has  always  main- 
tained a  respectable  footing,  the  place,  from  its  retired 
character  and  salubrity  of  situation,  being  better  adapted 
for  some  of  the  more  tranquil  branches  of  study  than 
any  of  the  populous  university  towns.  Latterly,  the 
institutions  in  the  town  have  been  reinforced  by  tlie 
establishment  of  a  large  school  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Dr  Bell,  and,  at  his 
request,  termed  the  Madras  college. 

Besides  the  attractions  which  may  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  university  and  schools,  St  Andrews 
offers  other  inducements  as  a  place  of  residcuce.  No- 
where in  Scotland — and  I  might  take  in  a  much  wider 
range — is  to  be  found  such  excellent  society,  or  a  state 
of  things  more  harmonious  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
those  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  life.  One  is  sur- 
prised and  charmed  to  find  so  pleasant  a  set  of  well-bred 
persons  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  is  indeed  a  little 
world  in  itself,  a  thing  of  wliich  the  great,  busy,  hurry - 
skurrying  world  without  does  not  so  much  as  dream. 
But  for  this  concentration  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  we 
must  look  not  only  to  the  educational  establishments, 
but  to  the  out-of-door  play  for  which  tlie  links  of  St 
Andrews  are  renowned.  St  Andrews  is  the  metropolis 
of  golf.  Of  this  game  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities 
may  speak — none  but  a  resident  in  St  Andrews  can  dis- 
cuss it,  ex  cathedra; — all  of  which  the  reader  already 
knows,  if  he  has  read  an  account  of  the  game  formerly 
given  in  these  pages.  Well,  then,  golf  attracts  the  lovers 
of  out-of-door  exercise,  retired  military  men.  civilians 
with  families  old  Indians,  and  others,  from  all  quarters ; 
while  fresh  air  on  a  splendid  scale,  cheapness  of  living, 
fine  walks,  and  old  ruins  full  of  liistorical  associations, 
add  charms  altogether  irresistible. 

Header,  have  you  now  anything  like  an  idea  of  the 
place  to  which  I  have  come  on  a  flying  visit?  I  am 
afraid  not ;  for  you  would  require  to  spend  som 
in  the  place  to  have  a  complete  notion  of  it 
evening  with  a  cluster  of  its  tlite—wx  a  score  of  faces 
gleaming  on  convivial  thoughts  intent — hear  the  guffaw 

of  the  facetious  old  l*rofessor  ,  and  be  electrified 

by  a  toast  in  Gaelic  from  Captain    The  very 

thought  of  such  a  scene  makes  one  feel  that  this  is  not 
such  a  bad  world  after  all — tliat  there  arc  nice  quiet 
flowery  nooks  in  it,  if  one  would  only  look  for  them. 

Having  now,  as  one  may  say,  taken  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  subject,  we  may  come  a  little  closer  to  its  main 
features;  and,  in  short,  if  you,  the  reader,  have  no  par- 
ticular objections,  take  a  look  at  the  town.  We  have 
only  a  forenoon  to  spare,  so  let  us  make  the  most  of  it. 

Stretching  longitudinally  along  the  height  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  we  And  at  least  three  good  streets  of  consider- 
able length,  with  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  closing  the 
vista  on  the  east,  and  the  extensive  sandy  downs  or 
golf-ground  on  the  west  About  the  centre  of  the  town, 
but  separated  from  each  other,  are  the  different  col- 
leges, and  towards  the  exterior  thoroughfares  are  some 
new  streets  of  elegant  houses.  Of  course  there  arc 
numberless  cross  alleys  or  tcynth,  generally  lined  with 
dwellings  of  an  inferior  kind.  Tlie  whole  town  is  built 
of  sandstone,  and  is  substantial  and  imposing  in  its 
aspect.  Till  lately,  however,  little  had  been  done  to 
give  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  it  had  fallen  behind 
most  towns  of  its  size  in  some  few  respects ;  there  were 
here  and  there,  as  in  several  old-fashioned  Scotch  towns, 
projections  of  various  kinds  upon  the  lines  of  street,  and 
even  the  best  thoroughfares  were  paved  only  with  round 
stones,  anything  but  suitable  to  tender  feet ;  smooth 
trottoirs  were  unknown.  Tilings  might  have  gone  on 
in  this  condition  for  centuries,  but  for  the  well-directed 
zeal  of  a  single  individual  I  mean  Major  l'layfair, 
a  native  of  the  town,  now  residing  there  with  his 
family,  and  who  acceded  to  the  dignity  of  provost  in 
1842.  This  gentleman,  possessing  an  independent  for- 
tune, and  naturally  of  an  active  mind,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  l'eter  the  Great  within  his  burghal 
jurisdiction.  Taking  a  fancy  for  improvement  where 
so  much  was  needed,  he  has  already  wrought  wonders 
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in  the  brightening  up  of  this  venerable  city.  Any 
ordinary  mortal,  three  years  ago,  would  have  said 
Nothing  could  be  done  for  St  Andrews ;  her  muni- 
cipal revenue  is  completely  crippled ;  nobody  has  any 
spirit  to  help  her.'  But  on  a  retrospect,  we  can  see 
that  all  such  anticipations  may  prove  fallacious,  when  a 
really  energetic  man  chooses  to  apply  his  whole  faculties 
to  the  object  The  greatest  doing  of  the  worthy  major 
is  the  formation  of  a  smooth  slab  pavement,  of  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  broad,  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
street,  along  with  a  double  row  of  gas  lamps,  as  hand- 
some as  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis.  Ob- 
taining one  hundred  pounds,  as  I  understood,  from  the 
impoverished  burghal  funds,  the  major  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  collecting  a  few  more  hundreds  by  subscription 
among  the  inhabitants  and  neighbouring  gentry,  and 
with  this  sum  he  was  enabled  to  carry  forward  the  very 
beautiful  improvement  now  before  us.  The  effect  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  street,  which  in  breadth  and  straight- 
ness  was  already  a  fine  one,  could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
while  its  convenience  to  the  inhabitants — supplying  a 
fine  promenade,  agreeable  for  the  feet,  and  at  all  times 
dry — is  no  doubt  unspeakably  great  Great  however, 
as  is  this  improvement  it  is  rivalled  by  sundry  other 
alterations.  Everywhere,  during  last  summer,  work- 
men were  to  be  seen  engaged  in  removing  old  obstruc- 
tions and  eye- sores,  propping  up  venerable  ruins,  and 
creating  new  beauties  and  conveniences.  While  other 
men  would  plan,  ponder,  and  hesitate,  the  major  acts. 
Was  a  railing  required  in  front  of  Madras  college,  or  a 
piece  of  playground  to  be  put  in  order  for  its  pupils  ? 
it  was  immediately  done.  Was  there  a  street-projection, 
awkward  and  incommodious,  which  had  been  sighed 
over  and  lamented  hopelessly,  helplessly,  for  ages  ?  it  was 
one  fine  morning,  before  breakfast  gone.  Was  there 
a  too  acute  angle  at  the  turn  of  a  narrow  road,  which 
had  been  a  puzzle  to  coachmen  for  a  century,  and  the 
cause  of  perhaps  two  accidents  on  an  average  per  annum 
during  all  that  time,  but  which  had  in  like  manner 
been  bewailed  as  yet  ?  now  it  was  cut  off  by  the  major. 
Was  an  unseemly  gap  to  be  closed  by  a  neat  wall  ?  forth- 
with the  wall  was  raised.  Was  there  anywhere  some 
particular  house  so  badly  placed  as  to  break  a  straight 
line,  or  interrupt  a  view  of  some  distant  object  of  an 
interesting  kind  ?  the  major  would  not  scruple  to  lay  out 
a  little  money,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  removed. 

While  inspecting  some  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  this 
rare  chief-magistrate,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
troduced to  his  notice,  and  conducted  by  him  to  different 
points  where  alterations  had  been,  or  were  shortly  to  be 
effected.  Our  first  visit  was  to  Madras  college,  which  has 
been  a  special  object  of  the  provost's  solicitude.  Con- 
ducted from  a  central  courtyard  which  he  has  had  lately 
paved,  we  went  through  some  of  the  class-rooms  of  this 
noble  institution,  where — hear  tliis,  ye  Englishmen — a 
first-rate  elementary  education  may  be  obtained  for  a 
shilling  a  quarter !  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  we  found 
about  three  hundred  children,  divided  into  classes,  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  this  humble  charge ;  and  in  another 
apartment  a  similar  number,  but  of  a  higher  grade,  who 
pay  two  shillings  a  quarter.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  a  class  of  the  humbler  pupils,  by  cross-question- 
ing them  on  the  subject  of  their  lessons,  according  to 
what  is  called  the  intellectual  method,  and  were  much 
gratified  with  their  expertness.  '  Wonderful,  sir,'  said 
the  major,  who  had  kindly  taken  the  chair  on  the  occa- 
sion *  what  a  world  this  will  be  in  twenty  years  hence, 
when  these  youngsters  grow  up !  They  beat  us,  the  old 
set,  all  to  nothing.'  '  Quite  true,  major ;  but  let  us 
agaiu  be  stirring.'  We  now  proceeded  westwards  to- 
wards the  principal  entrance  to  the  town,  where  va- 
rious tokens  of  improvement  met  our  eye  in  the  form 
of  widening,  building,  and  paving;  and  turning  to  the 
right,  we  came  upon  the  open  links,  where  we  were  in- 
troduced to  the  club  house  of  the  Golfers'  socirty.  Here 
are  some  pleasant  accommodations  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  Including  a  billiard  and  reading-room,  rooms 


for  depositing  golf-playing  apparatus,  and  a  species  of  ' 
restaurant  from  which  refreshments  may  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  rate — total  annual  payment  for  members 
ten  shillings  a-year !  The  doorway,  as  I  observed  to  the 
major  in  passing  out  was  rather  exposed,  and  would  be 
improved  by  a  portico.  '  I  know  it ;  you  see  the  foun- 
dations of  a  covered  porch  are  about  to  be  laid.'  Leav- 
ing the  club-house,  we  passed  down  a  street  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  major  pointed  out  some  conspicuous 
improvements ;  among  others  an  infant-school  of  hand- 
some architecture,  not  yet  finished,  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  which  his  own  private  gardener  was  busily 
at  work.  Near  the  school-house,  the  major  proposes 
various  alterations,  and  some  are  in  progress.  As  we 
passed  a  house  which  stood  somewhat  out  from  the 
ranks,  the  major  dryly  observed,  *  Take  your  last  look  of 
it — it  will  be  down  by  to-morrow  morning ;'  and  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  issued  from  the  doorway  assured  us  that 
he  did  not  speak  without  warrant.  We  now  proceeded 
by  a  narrower  pathway  overlooking  the  sea-shore  on 
the  north,  where  several  men  were  engaged  in  smooth- 
ing a  most  irregular  piece  of  downs,  on  which  a  public 
monument  had  lately  been  erected.  *  Wherever  one 
goes,'  I  said, '  he  sees  people  at  work.'  *  Certainly ;  there 
is  not  an  idle  man  in  the  town.'  Having  exhausted  this 
quarter,  we  went  eastward  by  the  united  college  of 
St  Leonard's  and  St  Salvador's,  and  even  here  we  could 
see  some  results  of  the  major's  activity,  though  not  of 
a  direct  nature.  The  doors  of  the  college  had  been 
coeval  with  the  buildings— a  more  shattered,  battered, 
tattered-looking  gate  did  not  exist  on  this  side  of  Som- 
nauth.  Within  the  last  two  months,  these  doors  have 
shrunk  aside  into  the  harmless  character  of  curiosities, 
and  been  replaced  by  doors  new  and  appropriate.  The 
professors  had  for  ages  met  in  a  long  dreary  hall  form- 
ing a  library,  and  incapable  of  being  heated  by  an  ordi- 
nary fire ;  now,  they  have  got  a  smaller  room  fitted  up 
as  a  reading-room,  where  they  are  perfectly  comfort- 
able. 

Departing  from  the  college,  where  some  interesting 
objects  of  antiquity  had  detained  us  a  few  minutes,  we 
went  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  near 
the  ruin  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  habitations  of 
the  fisher  population  are  situated.  Here,  the  major 
informed  us,  he  had  great  things  in  contemplation.  He 
proposes  that  this  useful  community,  whose  dwellings 
arc  generally  old  and  miserable,  shall  remove  entirely 
to  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  harbour,  where  he  designs 
to  build  a  terrace  of  neat  and  commodious  tenements 
for  the  different  families,  on  a  uniform  plan,  having  in 
the  centre  a  reading  and  coffee-room,  to  which  the 
fishers  may  resort  when  ou  shore,  instead  of  lounging 
listlessly  in  the  open  streets.  Means  are  alone  wanting 
to  carry  this  beneficial  improvement  into  effect;  but  the 
major  has  already  begun  the  work  of  melioration,  by 
instituting  two  improvements  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  is  the  establishment  of  a  general  conveyance,  in  the 
form  of  a  cart  to  supply  the  fishermen  with  muscle- 
bait  from  a  part  of  the  coast  several  miles  distant  in- 
stead of  the  old  plan,  which  consisted  in  each  man 
sending  his  wife  or  daughter  for  a  back-load  of  that 
material,  thus,  perhaps,  depriving  the  household  of  its 
managing  member  for  the  half  of  every  day.  A  change 
of  this  kind,  while  trifling  in  the  means  required  for  it 
is  virtually  a  substitution  of  civilisation  for  the  gross- 
est barbarism ;  and  its  moral-are  as  great  as  its  phy- 
sical effect*.  The  second  improvement  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  a  reading-room  for  the  fishers.  It 
appears  that  some  such  place  was  long  thought  de- 
sirable, and  one  day,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  it 
was  established.  '  The  whole  affair,  sir,'  said  the 
major,  '  was  effected  in  an  afternoon.  I  got  an  old 
fisherman  to  allow  his  house  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
—sent  a  couple  of  carpenters  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations,  and  there  you  see  it  is — only  the  nucleus, 
however,  of  what  I  intend.'  In  this  mind-improving 
place  of  resort  we  found  three  or  four  fishermen  reading 
periodical  publications,  while  a  row  of  instructive  and 
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entertaining  books  was  ranged  on  the  table  before  them, 
and  a  comfortable  fire  blazed  in  the  humble  grate.  For 
i    a  halfpenny  a  month,  or  some  such  fee,  these  men  can 
now  enjoy  a  newspaper,  cheap  periodicals,  and  books ; 

i  and  for  no  more  than  twopence  a-week,  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  cup  of  coffee  every  morning  before  going  to 
sea.  What  a  stride  in  advance  is  this  on  the  vicious 
dram-drinking  practices  to  which  fishermen  are  too  fre- 
quently addicted ! 

We  have  now  made  pretty  nearly  the  round  of  the 
town,  and  as  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  so  must  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  major.  Yet  one  word  ere  we  say  fare- 
well. I  should  announce  to  the  reader,  that  the  major 
has  been  baffled  in  only  one  great  undertaking;  but 
then,  even  Napoleon  himself  was  occasionally  non- 
plussed. There  is  an  old  town-hall  planted,  as  was  the 
common  custom  of  old,  in  the  middle  of  a  street  near  the 
market-place,  interrupting  the  thoroughfare  worse  than 
any  projection,  and  of  such  plain  architecture,  as  to  be 
no  object  of  attraction  in  the  town.  On  this  ill-fated 
edifice  the  major  has  cast  the  eyes  of  his  destructivc- 
ness,  and  would  sweep  it  away  to-morrow,  if  he  only  had 
the  means  of  building  another  in  what  he  thinks  a  better 
situation.  Half  in  joke,  half  in  desperate  anxiety  to  ac- 

I  complish  this  object,  he  has  put  up  a  notice  in  the 
Golfers'  club-room,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit 
of  all  persons  who  may  possess  more  money  than  they 
know  well  what  to  do  with  : — 

'  Aotice  Universal. — It  is  hereby  intimated  to  all  those 
who  have  or  may  have  any  funds  at  their  disposal,  and 
who  are  hesitating  to  what  purpose  they  will  apply 
them  during  life  or  at  their  demise,  that  the  ancient 

j  city  of  St  Andrews  is  a  field  where  a  bequest  might  be 
made  for  a  purpose  which  would  perpetuate  the  name 
of  the  donor  to  future  ages ;  namely,  to  furnish  the 
means,  cither  by  deed  or  gift,  for  removing  the  present 
town-hall  from  the  centre  of  the  street  (where  it  is  a 
great  obstruction  and  deformity),  and  to  build  another 
which  should  contain  a  market-place,  assembly-rooms, 
and  other  conveniences — thus  securing  to  the  donor  the 
gratitude  and  blessings  of  generations  to  come.  Any 
person  feeling  inclined  to  promote  this  great  public 
work,  will  receive  every  information  on  the  subject  on 
application  to  Major  Playfair,  the  provost  of  the  city. 

 St  Andrews,  1st  October,  1843.' 

Whether  our  friend  the  mujor  be  successful  in  this 
bold  and  happily  conceived  design  of  immortalising  the 
builder  of  a  Hotel  de  Villc  for  the  city  of  St  Andrews 
or  not,  we  cannot  but  accord  great  praise  to  personal 
energy  and  public  spirit  directed  in  the  manner  we 
have  described.  Here,  in  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, has  one  man  gone  far  to  accomplish  some- 
thing like  the  renovation  of  an  ancient  and  somewhat 
neglected  city.  Could  simitar  good  be  done  elsewhere  ? 
Most  assuredly,  granting  there  exists  elsewhere  6uch 
men.  It  is  true  that  the  patriotic  major  has  been 
obliged  to  open  his  own  purse  on  several  occasions;  but 
this  is  rather  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarly  reduced 
state  of  the  burgh  funds  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  grand  requisite  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  qualities 
of  the  individual  Let  any  man  of  tolerable  judgment 
and  taste  devote  himself  entirely  for  a  given  time  to 
the  effecting  of  such  improvements,  and  we  hold  his 
success  to  he  certain.  It  can  scarcely  bo  necessary  to 
add,  that  there  is  classical  authority  for  the  inferior 
share  which  pecuniary  means  have  in  these  local 

'  Who  bunt  with  woods  yon  mountain's  snltry  brow  ? 

From  U»e  dry  rock  who  bade  tbe  waters  flow  f 

Mot  to  the  skint  in  usele*.  column*  tost, 

Or  in  promt  falls  magnificently  loot ; 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 

Health  to  tbe  trick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

Who  taught  the  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  T 

Tbe  .Vim  n/Kots  each  lisping  babe  replica.'  *  <T 

•  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 

What  all  so  wish,  but  want  tbe  power  to  do  ! 

O  My  what  ■  urns  that  generous  hand  supply  Y  *  * 


'  Of  debts  and  taxea,  wife  and  children  dear. 

This  man  ptswesacd  five  hundred  pound*  a  year. 

Mush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaze  i 

Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  diminished  rays !' 

That  the  provost  of  a  Scottish  country  town,  without 
the  aid  of  either  act  of  parliament  or  tax,  should  have 
been  able  to  plan  and  carry  forward  renovations  so  ex- 
tensive and  beneficial,  may  well  excite  surprise ;  and  one 
can  very  easily  imagine,  that  without  a  great  degree  of 
sagacity,  and  the  most  masterly  financiering,  nothing 
could  have  been  done.  Many  are  the  jokes  told  of  the 
major's  dexterity  in  procuring  the  consent  of  parties  to 
the  excision  of  street  encumbrances,  and  of  his  schemes 
of  ways  and  means.  A  short  time  ago,  for  example, 
he  raised  £30  by  a  public  exhibition  of  pictures  lent  at 
his  request  by  families  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 
Nor,  from  the  general  tastcfulness  of  his  improvements, 
is  there  any  disposition  to  ridicule  what  he  has  effected, 
unless  perhaps  as  respects  his  giving  a  new  nomencla- 
ture to  some  of  the  roads  and  alleys,  whereby,  as  with 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  he  has  transformed  certain 
wynds  into  streets,  thus  breaking  up,  as  it  may  be  called, 
certain  old  local  associations.  But  even  for  this  he  has 
a  ready  and  tolerably  satisfactory  answer,  which  no  one 
actually  disputes.  Perhaps,  however,  his  greatest  act 
of  generalship  has  been  that  of  stilling  down  opposition 
in  the  municipal  body  of  which  he  is  the  head.  By  the 
reasonableness  of  his  propositions,  his  impartial  distri- 
bution of  patronage,  and  treating  the  predilections  of 
all  men  with  liberality,  being  at  the  same  time  frank 
and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  and  ever  ready  to  be  con- 
sulted by  every  one,  he  has  introduced  the  most  perfect 
harmony  into  his  little  senate ;  and  it  is  a  fact  equally 
new  ana  gratifying,  that  no  time  is  ever  now  consumed 
in  wrangling  on  general  abstractions.  This  change  is  not 
less  grateful  than  it  is  beneficial  to  the  people  generally 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  no  small  element  in 
the  list  of  means  by  which  our  friend  the  major  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  so  many  useful  reforms.  It  is  a 
lesson  most  devoutly  to  be  commended  to  all  municipal 
bodies  throughout  the  empire. 


MODERN  INSTANCES  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

In  October  last  (1843),  the  Inverness  Courier  had  the 
following  paragraph  : — '  A  woman  was  last  month  tried 
at  Dingwall,  before  Sheriff  Jardine  and  a  jury,  on  a 
charge  connected  with  the  almost  exploded  belief  in 
witchcraft  In  1836,  Donald  Matheson,  a  small  farmer 
residing  in  Strathconan,  having  lost  some  of  his  sheep 
by  death  and  other  causes,  applied  for  advice  to  a 
divining  woman,  or  sorceress,  named  Catherine  Beaton, 
the  wife  of  a  sawyer  at  Dingwall.  He  travelled  thirty 
miles  on  this  important  mission,  and  Mrs  Campbell 
having  duly  weighed  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  told 
him  that  there  was  great  trouble  coming  to  his  house 
through  a  woman  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
who  had  consulted  Miss  Hay  of  Inverness,  a  once  noted 
sorceress,  for  means  to  carry  out  her  intentions.  For- 
tunately, however,  Mrs  Campbell  could  avert  the  machi- 
nations of  all  wicked  women,  and  the  means  were 
simple.  "  Bring  me  a  pound  note,"  she  said  ;  **  I  will 
tie  it  up  in  a  parcel,  which  you  must  take  home,  and 
your  wife  must  place  it  under  her  pillow  while  she 
sleeps.  After  this,  return  to  me  with  the  parcel,  when 
you  will  get  the  pound  note  as  good  as  before."  Donald 
immediately  borrowed  the  money  from  a  meal-dealer, 
and  delivering  it  to  the  skilful  woman,  had  it  charmed, 
and  tied  up.  He  trudged  homewards,  pluming  himself 
on  his  sagacity  and  foresight ;  and  his  wife  duly  slept 
upon  the  packet  as  desired.  In  a  day  or  two,  however, 
female  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  superstitious 
dread,  and  she  opened  the  mysterious  packet.  The 
pound  note  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  were  found  some 
sand,  rags,  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Donald  then  returned 
to  Dingwall  to  claim  his  mouey,  but  the  sorceress  was 
inexorable — nothing  could  be  obtained  from  her.  The 
charm  was  unavailing,  and  the  money  was  gone.  An- 
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other  deception  was  practised  by  Mrs  Campbell.  A 
widow  in  Loch-Broom,  named  Elizabeth  Murchison, 
about  ten  or  eleven  weeks  ago  lust  a  sum  of  two  pounds. 
She  consulted  the  diviner  as  to  the  restoration  of  her 
money,  when  she  was  told  to  provide  herself  with  other 
two  pounds.  This  was  done:  Mrs  Campbell  uttered 
some  words  over  the  money,  and  the  widow,  at  her 
request,  spat  upon  the  parcel  in  the  name  of  Provi- 
dence !  The  widow  was  charged  not  to  touch  the  parcel 
till  Mrs  Campbell  would  return  the  following  morning ; 
and  she  was  further  informed,  that,  if  she  did  not  sleep 
during  the  night,  she  would  see  a  person  come  and 
place  the  two  pounds  which  had  been  stolen  in  the 
window.  The  honest  thief,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
replace  the  money,  neither  did  the  sorceress  return,  and 
the  parcel  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  merely 
some  crumbs  of  bread.  These  facts  being  fully  esta- 
blished in  evidence.  Sheriff  Jardinc  sentenced  Mrs 
Campbell  to  three  month*'  imprisonment  The  worthy 
sheriff,  at  the  same  time,  remarked  on  the  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  so  absurd  a  superstition  should  still 
,  linger  among  the  people  in  these  days  of  intelligence 
and  information.' 

About  five  years  ago,  a  young  farmer  in  Glcndochart, 
Perthshire,  disappeared  one  night,  after  having  attended 
•  rustic  merry-making.  He  was  about  to  have  been 
married,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  death 
having  been  caused  by  foul  play,  arising  from  the  malig- 
nant passion  of  jealousy.  That  he  had  been  precipi- 
tated into  the  Dochart,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  as 
there  were  marks  on  the  banks  as  of  a  deadly  struggle 
between  two  men.  Public  interest  was  strongly  excited 
in  that  remote  glen,  and  the  people  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  to  search  for  the  body,  which  they  did  for 
several  days ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  young  man  was 
never  more  seen.  The  fact  apposite  to  the  preseut 
subject  is,  that  on  the  ninth  niyht  after  the  supposed 
murder,  the  whole  of  the  active  part  of  the  population 
once  more  turned  out,  and  kept  watch  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  on  all  the  hills  whence  its  course  could 
be  seen,  and  this  throughout  the  whole  night,  in  expec- 
tation of  detecting  the  situation  of  the  body,  by  seeing 
the  corpse  candle  burning  over  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
water !  A  legal  functionary  who  was  present,  making 
investigations  into  the  cose,  has  described  to  us  the 
particulars  of  this  strange  vigil,  as  perhaps  the  most 
strikingly  romantic  affair  with  which  he  ever  was 
connected. 

About  the  time  when  this  happened,  the  same  county 
was  the  scene  of  an  act  of  superstition  which  we  venture 
to  say  conld  not  have  been  surpassed  in  grossness  in  the 
darkest  of  times.  It  appears  that  in  a  parish  to  the 
northward  of  Dunkeld,  a  suspicion  had  gone  abroad,  that 
in  a  particular  family  doings  of  a  secret  and  mysterious 
character  had  been  going  on,  the  nature  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  neighbours  could  not  divine.  Some  averred 
that  a  human  skull  had  been  seen  in  the  house,  or  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  its  inmates ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  story,  others  supplied  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
body,  and  it  was  finally  conjectured  that  body-lifting 
had  been  practised  in  the  first  instance,  although  for 
what  ulterior  purpose  could  not  be  discovered.  Unplea- 
sant and  aggravated  reports  spread  through  the  district, 
until  the  information  assumed  a  shape  which  required 
the  personal  investigation  of  the  proper  authorities, 
when  the  following  circumstances  were  elicited:— It 
appeared  that  two  junior  members  of  the  family  referred 
to  had  been  subject  to  epdeptic  fits,  and  the  mother, 
impressed  with  belief  in  the  virtues  of  a  horrid  and  bar- 
barous superstition,  namely,  that  food  prepared  in  a 
human  skull  was  an  unfailing  remedy  for  that  disease, 
hod,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  procured  one  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  its  efficacy.  This,  it  would  appear, 
•he  had  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  medical 
student,  and  as  it  was  a  principal  part  of  the  charm  that 
the  mess  should  be  boded  upon  fire  raised  upon  the 
march  between  two  large  properties,  a  fitting  opportu 
uity  having  offered,  a  mess  of 


boiled  at  the  proper  hour,  and  at  the  proper  place,  a 
human  skull  forming  the  pot.  Although  the  operation 
was  performed  with  all  due  secrecy — for  the  charm  was 
imperfect  if  the  patient  was  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances—still, some  whispers  of  the  fact  got  abroad. 
Both  patients,  it  would  appear,  had  partaken  of  tho 
mess,  unconscious  of  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  al- 
though with  reluctance  by  one  of  them,  who  expressed 
dislike  of  its  darkish  appearance ;  the  popular  rumour 
in  the  neighbourhood  leant,  however,  to  the  belief  that 
both  benefited  by  the  charm.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  result  of  the  investigation  proved  that  the  case  was 
one  which  CiUled  for  the  strongest  pity  and  commisera- 
tion, rather  than  the  interposition  of  the  law. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  district  so  thinly 
peopled,  and  so  remote  from  the  principal  agencies  of 
civilisation,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  inci- 
dents like  the  above  taking  place  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  and  a  scattered 
population,  are  not  the  only  things  conducive  to  keep 
alive  the  superstitions  which  we  fondly  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  earlier  times.  Otherwise,  why  should 
we  so  often  hear  of  instances  of  the  most  extravagant 
credulity  occurring  amongst  not  merely  the  humbler, 
but  the  middle  class  of  English  ?  So  lately  as  the  month 
of  September  (1843),  a  clothier  residing  at  Holmfirth, 
near  Huddcrsfleld,  became  the  dupe  of  a  female  gipsy, 
under  the  following  circumstances  :— Having  first  per- 
suaded him  that  there  was  a  large  treasure  concealed  in 
his  house,  she  induced  him  to  raise  the  sum  of  L.310, 
wherewith  she  was  to  perform  a  charm  by  which  to 
overcome  the  influence  of  certain  evil  spirits,  which  she 
described  as  guarding  the  desired  hoard.  When  he  had 
gathered  the  money,  one  half  of  which  was  in  gold,  she 
repaired  to  the  house  to  work  the  charm,  for  it  had  been 
understood  that  the  money  was  never  to  go  out  of  his 
possession.  A  leather  bag  was  produced ;  the  money 
was  deposited  in  it ;  and,  after  some  ceremonies  had 
been  performed,  it  was  placed  under  lock  and  key  in 
one  of  the  clothier's  drawers,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
it  was  not  to  be  disturbed  for  four  days,  by  which  time 
the  charm  would  be  worked,  and  the  treasures  found. 
The  four  days  elapsed ;  the  gipsy  failed  of  her  appoint- 
ment, and  the  dupe  began  to  have  some  misgivings. 
After  allowing  one  extra  day  to  elapse,  he  opened  the 
drawer,  where,  instead  of  any  new  treasures,  he  found 
only  the  bog,  now  containing  only  a  few  pieces  of  lead 
and  brown  paper. 

A  signally  tragical  instance  of  superstition  among 


the  English  middle  classes  occurred,  in  October  1838,  at 
Preston.  A  young  woman,  named  Alice  Hodgson,  had 
been  confined  safely,  and  was  rapidly  recovering  under 
the  care  of  a  regular  medical  practitioner,  when  her 
mother,  and  a  person  styling  himself  an  elder  of  the 
Mormonites,  interfered  in  the  case,  induced  her  to  dis- 
charge her  proper  attendant,  and  trust  herself  to  their 
superior  means  of  restoring  her  to  health.  The  treat- 
ment which  they  adopted  was  rubbing  her  body  with 
rum,  giving  her  tea  made  from  ginger,  and  placing  the 
elder's  walking- stick  by  her  side,  with  injunctions  for 
her  to  grasp  it  with  her  hands,  and  put  unreserved 
faith  in  its  power  of  healing!  She  died  a  fortnight 
after. 

The  measure  of  the  superstition  of  a  people  is  not 
solely  to  be  judged  from  actual  cases  of  gross  delusion, 
such  as  the  above,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  generally  receive  and  consider  certain  facts. 
The  change  of  the  style  in  1752  seems  a  rather  remote 
event  to  refer  to  in  treating  of  the  present  state  of  the 
popular  mind  on  this  point ;  but  it  is  not  so  irrelevant 
as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  for  many  things  show  that 
the  rural  population  of  England  is,  in  respect  of  intel- 
lectual advancement,  all  but  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Of  the  popular  odium  in 
which  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  held,  an  en- 
lightened person  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  form 
any  idea.  The  false  reasoning  on  which  the  odium  was 
founded  is  not  less  incomprehensible.    Confounding  a 
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mere  human  arrangement  for  reckoning  time  with  time 
itself,  the  common  people  everywhere  deemed  the  act 
an  impious  attempt  to  put  eleven  days  out  of  existence, 
and  so  far  to  alter  the  course  of  nature.  This  notion 
even  entered  into  the  politics  of  the  period.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  voted  for  the  bill  in  parliament,  is 
represented  by  Hogarth  as  assailed  on  the  hustings 
with  cries  of,  4  Who  stole  the  eleven  days  ?'  Irrecon- 
cilable to  a  change  so  sacrilegious,  many  persons  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  style,  particularly  with  regard 
to  religious  and  other  festivals  ;  and  of  this  pertinacity 
we  see  some  remains  even  yet  The  Rev.  Mr  liree 
makes  the  following  curious  statement  on  this  subject: — 
4 1  knew  an  old  labourer,  a  native  of  an  obscure  village 
in  this  county  (Warwickshire),  who  recollected  the  alte- 
ration of  the  style,  and  who  to  the  last  was  never  re- 
conciled to  it :  he  stoutly  maintained  that  the  nation 
had  never  prospered  since.  "  I  did  not  wish,"  he  said, 
44  to  make  mischief,  so  I  never  said  anything  nbout  it  to 
my  son ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  nation 
has  never  prospered  since  the  style  was  changed.  If 
you'll  observe,  sir,  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow,  and 
everything  else,  they  don't  care  for  the  change  they  all 
come  and  go  by  the  old  time,  and  not  by  the  nrtc.  I 
don't  know,"  continued  he,  44  what  use  it  were  of,  unless 
it  were  to  make  the  parson  tell  lies  of  a  Sunday  "  44  now 
so.  Master  Caistcr  ?"  44  Why,  sir,  he  says  it's  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  when  it  isn't  the  tenth."  He  assured 
me  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  parish  were  so 
disgusted  with  the  change,  that  they  were  at  the  pains 
of  procuring  a  minister,  at  their  own  private  expense, 
to  perform  divine  service  upon  old  Christmas  day,  and 
that  they  made  a  point  of  going  about  their  oi  diuary 
occupations,  and  setting  their  servants  to  work  on  the 
new.  Moreover,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  two  of  these 
simple  villagers,  was  actually  sent  donu  to  Glastonbury 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  holy  thorn  upon  the 
occasion  [this  is  a  thorn  which  the  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  planted  many  ages  ago,  and  which  is  be- 
lieved to  blow  every  Christmas  day  | ;  a  sprig  of  which, 
gathered  on  old  Christmas  day  in  leaf,  or  else  in  flower 
(I  forget  which),  was  brought  »ack  iu  triumph  to  the 
village.' 

Of  the  credulity  of  the  rustic  classes  in  England 
towards  things  which  address  their  sentiment  of  wonder, 
the  progress  of  the  dreary  fanaticism  of  Moriuonism, 
the  reliance  placed,  in  a  district  of  Kent,  upon  the 
maniac  pretender  Thorn,  and  the  still  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  consulting  gipsies,  and  other  employment  of 
impostors  respecting  fortunes,  arc  incontestable  proofs. 
But  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  humble,  or 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  It  has  many  votaries 
even  in  the  highest  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  for 
though  the  more  affluent  classes  can  command  the  best 
education,  and  thus  emancipate  themselves  from  many 
weaknesses  which  beset  their  inferiors,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  are  still  at  work  within  them  : 
the  Marvelling  sentiment  will  work  witli  more  or  less 
freedom  from  Reason's  control,  and  there  are  even  some 
agencies  of  an  educational  kind  which  tend  to  give  these 
strength.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  man  to  be  im- 
pressed in  childhood  by  notions  of  a  superstitious  kind, 
which  remain  ineffaced  through  life ;  nearly  all  men 
have  so  much  that  is  to  them  unknown  around  them, 
that  they  are  nearly  as  ready  to  believe  in  something 
which  is  contrary  to  natural  law,  as  in  tilings  which  are 
conformable  to  it.  There  is  also  a  self-love  which  gene- 
rates much  superstition  :  a  man  easily  conceives  there  is 
a  particular  fortune  attending  himself  It  is  only  on 
these  grounds  that  we  can  account  for  the  belief  iu  des- 
tiny, which  formed  so  singular  an  exception  from  the 
general  acuteness  of  Napoleon.  Byron,  who  probably 
was  sceptical  about  many  things  where  faith  is  above 
all  virtue,  was  in  like  manner  a  believer  in  teaming*. 
4  As  an  instance,'  says  his  biographer  Moore,  4  of  a 
more  playful  sort  of  superstition,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
mention  a  slight  circumstance  told  me"  by  one  of  his 
Southwell  friends.   This  lady  had  a  large  agate  bead, 


with  a  wire  through  it  which  had  been  taken  out  of  a 
barrow  [a  sepulchral  mound],  and  lay  always  in  her 
work-box.  Lord  Byron  asking  one  day  what  it  was, 
she  told  him  that  it  had  been  given  her  as  an  amulet, 
and  the  charm  was,  that,  as  long  as  she  had  this  bead  in 
her  possession,  she  should  never  be  in  love.  44  Then 
give  it  to  me,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "for  that's  just  the 
thing  I  want."  The  young  lady  refused ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bead  disappeared.  She  taxed  him  with 
the  theft,  and  he  owned  it ;  but  said  she  should  never 
see  her  amulet  again.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  even  in  a  greater  degree  super- 
stitious. Of  nature  and  her  laws,  he  was,  from  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  study,  entirely  ignorant;  he  had  even 
a  sort  of  contempt  for  all  of  science  that  had  not  at  least 
got  pretty  well  stamped  by  the  kind  of  authorities  he 
was  disposed  to  respect  But,  while  hard  of  belief  as 
to  any  extraordinary  thing  which  professed  to  stand 
upon  some  natural  principle,  he  would  have  listened 
with  more  than  mere  patience  to  a  tale  of  the  second 
sight :  again,  if  any  one  had  thought  of  explaining  second 
sight  as  something  possibly  connected  with  mesmerism, 
and  therefore  a  natural  thing,  albeit  extraordinary,  it 
would  have  instantly  lost  all  charm  for  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  hardened  sceptic  once  more ;  so 
much  do  our  beliefs  depend  on  the  particular  ten* 
dency  of  mind  through  which  propositions  appeal  to 
us.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  Sir 
Walter  conceived  himself  to  have  been  the  observer  of 
several  supernatural  occurrences.  In  1818,  a  Mr  Bul- 
lock of  London  died  suddenly  there,  during  the  time 
that  some  furnishings  were  going  on  at  Abbotsford 
under  his  directions.  On  the  night  before  his  death, 
Scott  and  his  wife  were  roused  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  sounds  as  of  some  one  drawing  furniture 
through  a  distant  room.  Next  night  at  the  same  hour 
—and  the  time  of  Bullock's  death— the  same  sounds 
were  repeated  so  distinctly,  that  Scott  rose  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  but  found  nothing  unusual.  There  is 
proof  that  his  mind  was  affected  by  these  incidents 
before  he  knew  of  Mr  Bullock's  death,  for  he  wrote  of 
them  to  a  friend  in  Ix>ndon  while  yet  ignorant  of  that 
event  The  coincidence,  when  he  was  aware  of  it  is 
allowed  by  Mr  Lockhart  to  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  him.  In  his  Letters  on  Demonology,  he  tells 
us  how,  sitting  one  evening  in  a  room  off  his  entrance- 
hall,  he  there  saw  what  for  a  brief  space  he  thought  the 
figure  of  Lord  Byron,  not  recollecting  that  his  noble 
friend  was  dead.  The  figure,  he  says,  at  his  approach, 
resolved  itself  into  a  screen  occupied  by  greatcoats, 
shawls,  and  other  such  articles ;  but  on  again  retiring 
to  the  place  where  he  formerly  stood,  and  endeavouring 
to  realise  the  vision  once  more,  he  found  that  to  be 
beyond  his  capacity.  In  his  book,  tact  and  good  sense 
make  him  tell  the  tale  as  a  mere  case  of  visual  decep- 
tion ;  but  a  late  chronicler  of  his  conversations  avers, 
that  he  impressed  his  hearers  with  the  idea  that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  seen  a  genuine  apparition  of 
the  deceased  poet  The  same  writer  gives  the  parti- 
culars of  another  vision  of  the  great  minstrel  as  told  by 
himself.  4 1  had  sent  my  servant,  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  for  provisions  and  other  articles  expected  from 
Edinburgh.  I  had  walked  out  to  meet  him  about  the 
time  he  was  expected,  and  I  saw  the  man,  horse,  and 
cart  coming  to  meet  me.  At  once  the  whole  tumbled 
down  the  bank.  I  hurried  on  to  render  assistance,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I  returned 
home,  uot  a  little  ashamed  at  having  allowed  myself  to 
fall  into  a  delusion.  The  cart  did  not  arrive  until  two 
hours  after  its  proper  time;  and  when  I  questioned  the 
man  what  had  occasioned  the  delay,  44  The  carrier  from 
Edinburgh,  sir,  did  not  arrive  until  two  hours  after  his 
time,  which  caused  me  to  wait  till  it  became  dark.  I 
got  loaded,  and  came  awaj* ;  but,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  cart  ran  too  near  the  brae,  and  all  tumbled  to 
the  bottom.  I  found  the  horse  had  thrown  himself  out 
of  his  harness,  and  was  standing  unhurt  Assistance 
came,  and  I  got  the  horse  righted,  and  again  set  on  the 
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road,  and  here  we  are  all  safe  at  last"  The  time  that 
the  cart  really  tumbled  was  at  least  two  hours  after  my 
vision.' 

The  present  writer  can  relate  a  very  trifling  anecdote 
to  the  same  purpose.  I  was  walking  one  day  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  through  St  Andrew's  Square  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  we  met  n  gentleman  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
whom  I  recognised  to  be  one  of  his  associates  at  the 
clerks'  table  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to  whom  Sir 
Walter  spoke  for  a  moment.  On  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  mourning,  and  the  air  of  deep 
melancholy  on  his  friend's  visage,  he  mentioned  the 
death  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  and,  I  think,  implied 
that  it  was  not  the  first  incident  of  the  kind  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  family.  He  then  shook  his  head, 
looked  extremely  grave  and  awed,  as  he  always  did 
when  his  mind  was  full  of  any  romantic  feeling,  and 
referred  with  perfect  seriousness  to  a  Highland  curse 

launched  eighty  years  before  against  Mr  's  wife's 

family,  on  account  of  her  ancestor  having  given  up  to 
the  government  the  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  who,  flying  from  Cullcxlen,  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  house  in  Dumbartonshire,  relying  upon  some  ties 
of  family  connection.  The  whole  manner  and  discourse 
of  Scott  on  this  occasion  was  unquestionably  calculated 
to  convey  the  notion,  that  he  attached  importance  to 
this  anathema  as  a  muse  still  operating. 

After  so  many  illustrations  of  still  vigorous  super- 
stition, how  absurd  to  call  out  that  the  education  of  this 
age  is  too  much  for  realities !  or  that  any  class  of  the 
community  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  wise ! 

MR  KOHL'S  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  already  followed  this  indefatigable  traveller 
in  his  wanderings  through  Russia  and  Austria;  but 
have  been  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
only  by  the  information  concerning  the  same  empires 
supplied  by  former  travellers.  Now,  however,  our  Ger- 
man friend  comes  so  near  home,  that  had  he  fallen  into 
any  misconception  or  misstatement,  it  would  have  been 
readily  detected.  But,  happily,  all  our  vigilance  has 
been  in  vain  :  had  Mr  Kohl  resided  in  Ireland  for  several 
years,  his  views  of  her  condition  and  people  could  not 
have  been  more  correct.  Hence  his  present  work  has 
increased  our  faith  in  his  former  ones,  and  causes  us  to 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  his  forthcoming  '  Eng- 
land' and  '  Scotland.'  Mr  Kohl  is  excellently  adapted 
for  a  travelling  author :  to  a  sharp  and  discriminating 
eye  he  unites  reasoning  powers  of  sufficient  activity  to 
enable  him  to  form  rapid  judgments ;  and  though  his  con- 
clusions are  swiftly  arrived  at,  they  arc  seldom  unjust. 

His  Irish  journey  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1842. 
From  Dublin  Mr  Kohl  proceeded  to  Edgeworthtown, 
and  visited  the  gifted  lady,  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose 
family  owns  the  estate,  and  which  shows,  in  the  superior 
condition  of  the  tenantry,  the  advantages  of  resident 
landlords,  which  the  Edgeworths  have  been  for  a  long 
period.  Though  much  that  is  interesting  might  have 
been  gleaned  from  notices  of  the  authoress  whose  works 
hare  delighted  thousands,  Mr  Kohl,  with  a  degree  of 
good  taste,  which  we  hope  to  sec  imitated  by  future 
tourists,  abstains  from  entering  into  any  private  details. 
He  prefers  noting  down  more  general  and  useful  infor- 
mation, and  at  an  early  period  of  his  journey,  describes 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  country- 
bogs. 

'  Mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  ravines,  and  plains, 
nay,  sometimes  even  the  caverns,  are  all  covered  with 
bog  in  Ireland.  Where  cultivation  ceases,  the  bog 
begins,  and  the  whole  island  may  be  said  to  be  a  bog 
with  occasional  interruptions.  There  are  parts  of 
Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  which  also  seem 
to  have  a  decided  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bog,  but 
nowhere  else  is  this  so  much  the  case  as  in  Ireland.  Our 
Harz  mountains  have  some  bog,  it  is  true,  but  in  Ire- 
land the  very  summits  of  such  mountains  are  covered 
with  bog,  and  wherever  cultivation  recedes,  the  bog 


resumes  possession  of  the  abandoned  ground.  The 
humidity  of  the  climate,  I  suppose,  is  the  chief  though 
not  the  only  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  which  in  other  countries  dries  and 
resolves  itself  in  dust,  leaves  here  a  considerable  resi- 
duum, which  is  augmented  in  the  following  year  by  the 
new  residua  of  decayed  plants,  and  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion thus  takes  place,  a  quantity  of  moisture  being  held 
in  absorption,  till  gradually  immense  compact  masses 
are  formed.  A  young  bog,  one  that  is  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  is  called  a  "  quaking  bog but  in  time,  when 
the  mass  becomes  more  compact,  and  assumes  a  black 
colour,  it  is  known  as  a  turf-bog  or  peat- bog.  The 
vegetables,  whose  residua  go  to  the  formation  of  these 
bogs,  are  of  course  of  infinite  variety.  The  mosses,  as 
they  decay,  form  a  loose,  spungy  mass,  often  so  tough, 
that  the  turf-spade  will  not  pierce  it,  and  it  then  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  old  wife's  tow."  Sometimes  the  bog  is 
formed  almost  wholly  of  mosses,  sometimes  of  mosses 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  other  plants.  Hence  arise 
two  principal  descriptions  of  morasses  in  Ireland :  the 
red  or  dry  bogs,  and  the  green  or  wet  bogs.  The  former 
yields  a  light  spungy  turf,  that  quickly  burns  away,  the 
latter  a  heavy  black  turf.  •  Some  of  the  green  bogs, 
however,  are  so  wet  that  no  turf  can  be  obtained  from 
them  at  alL  The  Irish  bogs  are  at  once  a  source  of 
wealth  and  a  cause  of  poverty  to  Ireland.  They  yield 
fuel  to  the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  cover  much 
fertile  land,  which  they  withhold  from  cultivation.' 
The  manner  in  which  the  fuel-yielding  turf  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste  is  characteristic  of  the  improvidence 
which  unhappily  prevails  in  Ireland.  *  The  majority 
of  the  population  everywhere  burn  nothing  but  turf, 
which  may  be  obtained  more  easily  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  than  can  the  cosds  from  their  deep  and 
laborious  mines.  When  their  supply  of  turf  has  been 
exhausted,  the  Irish  will  pay  more  attention  to  their 
coal-fields,  the  real  extent  of  which  is  still  unknown  to 
them.  Before  that  time  comes  some  centuries  must 
pass  away,  but  there  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  turf  is 
beginning  to  grow  scarce.  In  the  north  of  Germany, 
where  we  have  also  many  turf  bogs,  the  people  provide 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  turf.  They  leave  square 
holes,  in  which  the  water  collects.  The  marsh- plants 
accumulate  in  these  reservoirs,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
or  forty  years,  turf  may  again  be  cut  from  the  same 
place,  and  thus  a  piece  of  turf-land  is  made  to  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  to  its  owners.  In  Ireland, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  thought  of.  The  turf  is  cut  away 
wherever  nature  has  deposited  the  treasure,  and  none 
seems  to  trouble  himself  about  the  renewal  of  the  supply. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  villages  are  already 
mourning  over  their  dwindling  stock  of  turf,  and  can 
almost  calculate  the  day  on  which  they  will  have  con- 
sumed their  last  sod.' 

The  generally  excellent  farming  around  Edgeworth- 
town affords  our  author  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
it  with  what  is  visible  elsewhere.  In  a  few  words,  he 
points  out  one  of  those  pernicious  practices  which  have 
contributed  to  make  Ireland  what  it  is,  namely,  the  ex- 
cessive subdivision  of  lands. 

'It  often  happens  in  Ireland  that  a  farm,  originally 
sufficient  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  a  man  and 
his  family,  becomes  divided,  after  a  few  generations, 
into  a  number  of  holdings,  rach  father  giving  a  piece  of 
the  land  to  each  of  his  sons  to  set  him  up  in  the  world. 
This  subdivision  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  country.  Every  man  is  anxious  to  have  a 
bit  of  land  of  his  own  to  till,  and,  laudable  as  this  desire 
is,  it  may,  if  carried  too  far,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
become  the  occasion  of  many  evils.  An  Irish  farmer 
with  a  large  family  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  show 
more  favour  to  one  child  than  the  rest,  and  always  en- 
deavours to  divide  his  farm  in  equal  shares  among  all 
his  children,  whatever  may  be  the  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  it.  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  that  at  last  the 
land  is  divided  into  such  small  fractions,  that  a  man  and 
his  family,  on  their  diminutive  holding,  are  always  just 
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CM  the  verge  between  existence  and  starvation.  If  the 
farms  were  preserved  in  their  original  extent,  and  the 
younger  sons  were  sent  out  into  the  world,  the  elder 
aons  would  have  more  interest  in  the  improvement  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  younger  sons  would 
i  in  the  end  bo  the  better  off,  for  they  would  be  spurred  on 
to  exert  their  ingenuity  and  industry  in  some  other  pur- 
suit The  vast  extent  of  most  of  the  estates  in  Ireland 
offers  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  minuteness  of  some 
of  the  farms,  or  rather  potato  grounds.  Had  the  division 
of  property  existed  in  the  upper  classes  also,  the  small 
landlords  would  gradually  have  approached  nearer  to 
the  small  farmers,  and  the  subdivision  of  estates  would 
hare  acted  as  a  check  on  the  subdivision  of  farms.  As 
it  is,  however,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  so  little  property  in 
the  land  they  cultivate  as  in  Ireland.  In  Russia  there 
are  large  estates,  but  the  holdings  of  the  peasants  are 
large  too.  In  Ireland  there  arc  single  estates  more  ex- 
tensive than  German  principalities,  with  farms  (if  such 
an  expression  can  be  applied)  not  larger  than  the  bit  of 
ground  which  an  English  gentleman  would  set  aside  for 
his  rabbits  in  a  corner  of  his  park.  In  the  county  of 
Tippcrary,  out  of  3400  holdings,  there  are  280  of  less 
than  an  acre,  and  1056  of  more  than  one,  but  leas  than 
five  acres.' 

From  Edgeworthtown  our  traveller  started  for  Ath- 
lone,  and  during  this  part  of  his  route,  new  specimens 
of  carelessness  about  personal  comfort,  which  usually 
accompanies  poverty,  presented  themselves;  and  Mr 
Kold  becomes  deploringly  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
rags  and  finery. 

4  The  rags  of  Ireland  are  quite  as  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  ruins.  As  an  Irishman  seems  to  live 
in  a  house  as  long  as  it  remains  habitable,  and  then 
abandons  it  to  its  fate,  so  he  drags  the  same  suit  of 
clothes  about  with  him  as  long  as  the  threads  will  hold 
together.  In  other  countries  there  are  poor  people 
enough,  who  can  but  seldom  exchange  their  old  habili- 
ments for  new,  but  then  they  endeavour  to  keep  their 
garments,  old  as  they  are,  in  a  wearable  condition.  The 
poor  Russian  peasant,  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  climate, 
sews  patch  upon  patch  to  his  sheepskin  jacket,  and  even 
the  poorest  will  not  allow  his  nakedness  to  peer  through 
the  apertures  of  his  vestment,  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
Ireland  among  those  who  are  far  above  the  class  of 
beggars.  In  no  country  is  it  held  disgraceful  to  wear  a 
coat  of  a  coarse  texture,  but  to  go  about  in  rags  is  nowhere 
allowed  but  in  Ireland,  except  to  those  whom  the  ex- 
treme of  misery  has  plunged  so  deeply  into  despair,  that 
they  lose  all  thought  of  decorum.  In  Ireland,  no  one 
appears  to  fuel  offended  or  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a 
naked  elbow  or  a  bare  leg.  There  is  something  quite 
peculiar  in  Irish  rags.  So  thoroughly  worn  away,  so 
completely  reduced  to  dust  upon  a  human  body,  no  rags 
are  elsewhere  to  be  seen.  At  the  elbows  and  at  all  the 
other  corners  of  the  body,  the  clothes  hang  like  the 
drooping  petals  of  a  faded  rose ;  the  edges  of  the  coat 
are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fringe,  and  ofteu  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  inside  from  the  outside  of 
a  coat,  or  the  sleeves  from  the  body.  The  legs  and 
arms  are  at  last  unable  to  find  their  accustomed  way  in 
and  out,  so  that  the  drajxry  is  every  morning  disposed 
after  a  new  fashion,  and  it  might  appear  a  wonder  how 
so  many  varied  fragments  are  held  together  by  their 
various  threads,  were  it  not  perfectly  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  coat  be  made  to  serve  for  breeches, 
or  the  breeches  for  coat 

What  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  gives  so  ludicrous  an 
effect  to  the  rags  of  an  Irish  peasant,  is  the  circumstance, 
that  his  national  costume  is  cut  after  the  fashion  of  our 
gala  dress— of  the  coats  worn  among  us  at  balls  and  on 
state  occasions.  The  humbler  classes  with  us  wear 
either  straight  frock  coats,  or,  when  at  work,  short 
round  jackets.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  some  other 
countries,  the  working  men  have  a  very  suitable  cos- 
tume in  their  Mouses,  and  a  very  similar  garment,  the 
smock  frock,  is  worn  in  most  of  tlie  rural  districts  of 


England.   Paddy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 

thought  the  blouse,  or  the  short  jacket,  not  elegant 
enough  for  him,  so  he  has  selected  for  his  national  cos- 
tume the  French  company  dress-coat  with  its  high  use- 
less collar,  its  swallow  tail  hanging  down  behind,  and 
the  breast  open  in  front  With  this  coat  he  wears  short 
knee  breeches,  with  stockings  and  shoes,  so  that  as  far 
as  the  cut  of  his  clothes  is  concerned,  he  appears  always 
in  full  dress,  like  a  rale  gentleman.  Now,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  working  man  could  select  a  costume  more  un- 
suitable to  him,  or  more  absurd  to  look  upon.  It  affords 
no  protection  against  the  weather,  and  is  a  constant 
hindrance  to  him  in  his  work,  yet  it  is  generally  pre- 
valent throughout  the  island.  Is  it  not  strange  tliat  a 
hint  so  often  given  to  him  should  still  be  thrown  away 
on  the  Irish  peasant  and  that  he  should  not  long  ere 
this  have  thought  of  exchanging  his  coat  for  a  jacket  ? 
U  he  did  this,  he  would  not  so  often,  while  some  blush 
of  novelty  is  left  upon  his  coat  be  obliged  to  tuck  up  his 
tail  while  at  work,  or  tie  it  round  his  body  with  pack- 
thread. The  head  gear  harmonises  with  the  ball-room 
suit  Paddy  scorns  to  wear  a  waterproof  cap,  but  in  its 
place  he  dons  a  strange  caricature  of  a  hat.  How  millions 
of  working  men  can  have  endured  for  so  many  years  to 
wear  so  inconvenient  and  absurd  a  head-dress,  is  quite 
inconceivable  to  me,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  to  that 
sound  common  sense  by  which  the  masses  are  generally 
characterised.  Paddy,  it  must  be  owned,  pinches,  and 
flattens,  and  twists  the  uncomfortable  appendage  into  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  He  pushes  up  the  brim  away  from 
his  face  in  front,  while  behind  it  soon  hangs  in  festoon 
fashion.  The  crown  in  time  falls  in,  but  being  deemed 
an  important  part  of  the  concern,  is  kept  in  its  place  for 
some  time  longer  by  the  aid  of  packthread.  The  crown 
goes,  however,  at  last  and  the  hat  one  would  then  sap- 
pose,  would  be  deemed  useless ;  no  such  thing,  the  owner 
will  continue  to  wear  it  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  by 
way  of  ornament  It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  sec 
a  peasant  at  his  work,  thus  accoutred  like  a  decayed 
dancing-master,  and  not  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  so 
whimsical  an  apparition ;  I  say  whimsical,  for  in  his 
deepest  misery  Paddy  has  always  so  much  about  him 
that  is  whimsical,  tliat  you  can  scarcely  help  laughing 
even  while  your  heart  is  bleeding  for  bira.' 

Making  his  observations  as  he  travels,  Mr  Kohl 
at  length  embarked  to  descend  the  Shannon  at  Shannon 
harbour  for  Limerick,  and— never  idle — occupied  the  : 
steam-voyage  in  fishing  up,  from  the  communicative 
conversation  of  his  fellow-passengers,  several  such  fair* 
tales  as  those  to  which  Mr  Croker  has  given  a  literary 
currency. 

After  visiting  the  far-famed  lakes  of  Killarney,  our 
author  finds  his  way,  by  Bantry,  to  Cork,  where  the 
commercial  life  of  Ireland  is  seen.  The  squalid  poverty 
and  improvidence  of  the  rural  districts  is  here  exchanged 
for  evidences  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  not  indeed,  in  use,  but  as  articles  of  com-  j 
merce.  From  Cork  and  many  other  Irish  ports  immense 
quantities  of  those  provisions  are  exported  of  which  < 
the  inhabitants  stand  so  much  in  need.  It  would  seem 
as  if  all  the  cattle,  pigs,  butter,  and  other  such  articles  I 
of  food,  were  sent  away  from  the  interior,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  for  the  peasantry  but  butter-milk  and 
potatoes.  Mr  Kohl's  next  chapters  are  headed  '  From 
Cork  to  Kilkenny,'  and  '  From  Kilkenny  to  Wexford.' 
In  the  latter  place,  the  gratifying  progress  of  education 
and  temperance  was  testified  in  a  signal  manner.  '  There 
are,'  he  says,  4  thousands  of  children  that  would  other- 
wise have  run  wild  about  the  streets,  or  have  grown  up  in 
idleness  in  wretched  hovels,  enjoying  now  the  advantage 
of  a  rational  superintendence,  and  of  a  temporary  asylum 
(in  the  infant-schools],  far  better  than  the  parental  roof 
can  offer  them.  There  is  a  great  desire  for  instruction 
among  the  Irish,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  rest  sanguine  hopes  on  the  host  of  new  schools 
that  are  starting  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  1  do 
not  remember  to  have  passed  through  any  Irish  town 
in  which  I  did  not  see  a  spick  and  span  new  school- 
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house,  and  a  distillery  either  shot  up  or  going  evidently 
to  decay.  In  Wexford  there  were  formerly  seven 
breweries,  of  which  only  one  is  now  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  In  New  Ross,  whence  we  came,  and  in 
Enniscorthy,  whither  we  were  going,  the  principal 
distilleries  had  all  been  dosed.*  After  various  excur- 
sion*, Mr  Kold  returned  to  Dublin,  the  main  features 
of  which  he  examined  witli  his  accustomed  penetration. 
Be  then  turned  his  progress  northward,  nnd  here  the 
scene  is  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  from  barren  lands 
and  wretched  people  to  smiling  fields  and  a  well-con- 
ditioned population.  Not  far  from  Ncwry  the  province 
of  Leinster  ends,  and  that  of  Ulster  begins. 

'  The  coach  rattled  over  the  boundary  line,  and  all 
at  once  we  seemed  to  have  entered  a  new  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerating,  when  I  say 
that  everything  was  as  suddenly  changed  as  if  struck 
by  a  magician's  wand.  The  dirty  cabins  by  the  road- 
side were  succeeded  by  neat,  pretty,  cheerful-looking 
cottages.  Regular  plantations,  well-cultivated  fields, 
pleasant  little  cottage- gardens,  and  shady  lines  of  trees, 
met  the  eye  on  every  side.  At  first  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  own  eyes,  and  thought  that  at  all  events 
the  change  must  be  merely  local  and  temporary,  caused 
by  the  better  management  of  that  particular  estate.  No 
counter-change,  however,  appeared ;  the  improvement 
lasted  the  whole  way  to  Newry ;  and  from  Newry  to 
Belfast,  everything  still  continued  to  show  me  that  I  had 
entered  the  country  of  a  totally  different  people — namely, 
the  district  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  the  active  and  in- 
dustrious Presbyterians.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster  wears  this  delightful  appear- 
ance ;  nor  is  the  whole  province  of  Ulster  inhabited  by 
Scottish  colonists.  It  contains  many  districts,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  inhabited  by  the  genuine  Celtic-Irish 
race,  and  of  those  districts  the  aspect  is  as  wild  and 
desolate  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  but  on 
crossing  the  border,  the  contrast  between  Irish  Leinster 
and  Scottish  Ulster  is  most  striking.  I  have  read  the 
accounts  of  many  travellers  who  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  Ulster  and  Leinster  at  other  places,  and  they  all  give 
the  same  account  of  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
two  proviiKres.' 

Passing  through  Belfast,  the  linen  manufactures  of 
which  he  describes  with  minuteness,  Mr  Kohl  threads 
the  shores  of  Antrim  to  visit  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
the  other  curiosities  which  abound  in  that  quarter.  4  At 
Belfast,'  he  concludes,  4 1  took  my  leave  of  Erin,  and 
shipped  myself  for  Caledonia.' 

Except  towards  the  end  of  his  journey,  Mr  Kohl 
coincides  with  all  other  travellers  in  describing  Ireland 
as  exhibiting,  in  general,  a  panorama  of  wretchedness 
and  of  poverty  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Yet  he  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  altogether  the  must  affluent 
districts  of  tlie  country.  The  condition  of  Ireland  is 
indeed  deplorable,  and  deserves  the  gravest  and  most 
humane  consideration,  alike  from  the  statesman  and  the 
philanthropist 


SiJmtittite  for  White  Lead, — The  great  amount  of  mortality 
among  painters  and  manufacturers  of  paint,  alining  from  the 
deleterious  effluvia  of  white  lead,  is  well  known,  and  lias  fre- 
quently directed  the  attention  of  chemist**  to  the  discovery 
of  an  innocuous  substitute.  Hitherto  the  attempt  has  been 
fruitless ;  at  least  so  far  a*  wc  are  aware,  no  other  substance 
lias  taken  the  place  of  the  common  pigment.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  the  rcjiort  of  the  Pari*  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  M.  dc  Ruolz  has  at  length  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  {MTjMiration  |>o«*cMing  all  the  economical  pro- 
perties of  white  lead,  without  partaking  of  its  offensive 
character.  This  substance  is  the  oxide  of  autiinony,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  following  qualities  :— Its  colour  is 
very  pure  white,  rivalling  the  finest  silver  white  ;  it  is 
caftily  ground,  and  form*  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture  ;  compared  with  the  white  lead  of  Holland,  its 
property  of  concealing  ia  a*  46  to  22  ;  and  mixed  with  other 
points,  it  gives  a  much  clearer  and  softer  tone  than  white 
lead.  It  may  be  obtained,  according  to  M.  do  Ruolz, 
from  the  natural  sulphurct  of  antimony,  and  at  a  third  of 
tbc  cost  of  ordinary  white 


SONG  OF  Tn  E  SHIRT. 
(From  '  Punch,'  or  the  London  Charivari] 

With  finger*  weary  and  worn, 

Willi  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  Kit,  in  unwomanly  ran, 

Ply  ing  h«T  needle  and  thread — 
BtUch— Mitch— Mitch  • 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

And  Mill  with  a  * 
Phe  wing  th«  '  Son*  of  the  Bhtrt  ." 

•  Work— work— work  ! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  I 

And  work— work— work  ! 
Till  the  Marx  ahlnc  through  the  roof  I 
If.  O  to  be  a  i 


Till  th«  brain  begin*  to  swim  t 

Work—work— work  .' 
Till  the  eye*  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 

He  am,  and  giiwet,  and  band. 

Hand,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  aalarp. 

And  sew  thein  on  in  a  dream  I 

0  !  men,  with  sitter*  near  ! 

O !  men,  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 
It  i*  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creature*'  Uveal 
Stitch— Mitch—  Mitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Be  wing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  ah  rood  as  well  ax  a  shirt. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 
That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

1  hardly  fear  hi*  terrible  nhape. 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

It  arem*  *o  like  my  own. 

Oh  OoaTthat^rcadU^o^besod*ST, 
And  flesh  and  blood  bu  cheap  ! 

Work-work— work  ! 

what  arc  .tTwa^T  A  bed  of  straw, 
A  enist  of  bread  -and  rag*. 
That  Miattered  roof,  and  this  i 

A  table— a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  •>  blank,  my  Miadow  1 1 
For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

■Work— work— work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime  j 

Work — work — work ! 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime  I 

Hand,  and  gusset,  and  mm, 

Scam,  and  inissct,  and  hand, 
Till  the  heart  is  tick,  and  the 

As  well  an  the  weary  hand. 

Work— work— work  ! 
In  the  dull  December  light  ! 

And  work — work— work  ! 
Wh«ti  the  weather  i»  warm  and  bright- 
While  underneath  the  raven 

The  brooding  swaUows  cling, 
A»  if  to  show  me  their  minny  backs, 

And  twit  mc  with  the  spring. 

Oh  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowidip  and  primrose  sweet— 

With  the  §ky  above  my  head. 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  foot ; 
For  only  one  short  hour 
To  feci  ax  I  umxI  to  feci. 

I  knew  the  woe*  of  want, 
the  walk  that  coM*  a  meal  t 

Oh  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite  however  brief ! 
No  blexxied  leisure  for  Ixvive  or  IT  ope, 

Hut  only  time  for  Grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  case  my  heart  | 

Hut  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  muM  Mop,  for  every  drop 

Minders  needle  and  thread  !' 

With  finger*  weary  and  worn, 
W  ith  eyelid*  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  ran. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread— 

Stitch— stitch— Mitch  ! 
Tn  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  Mill  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 

that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Hich  • 
Song  of  the  Shirt  V 
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G  RATIFYING  FACTS  RESPECTING  DECAYED 

AUTHORS. 

[Abridged  from  the  Athens-tiro.] 

The  daily  papers  have  announced  that  Mr  Monericff  has 
received  a  pension  through  the  liberality  of  her  majesty. 
The  account  given  is,  however,  incorrect  and  imperfect, 
and  docs  so  little  justice  to  the  benevolent  intentions  and 
generous  kindness  of  her  majesty,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
so  honourable  not  only  to  her  majesty,  but  also  to  the 
Literary  Fund  Society  and  its  excellent  secretary,  Mr 
Blcwitt,  that  we  arc  quite  sure  it  will  do  good  scrvico  to  a 
good  cause  if  wo  narrate  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  as 
they  occurred ;  and  Mr  Anson  has  consented,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Blcwitt,  to  allow  the  facta  connected  with  the 
case  to  be  made  public. 

About  two  months  since,  the  secretary  of  the  Literary 
Fund  Society  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Anson,  equerry  to 
Ilia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  stating  that  ho  had 
called  upon  him  the  day  before.  '  My  object,'  said  Mr 
Anson,  '  in  seeing  you,  waa  to  ask  if  in  tho  literary  world 
you  happen  to  know  any  (I  fear  too  many)  reduced  to 
poverty,  who  have  not  brought  it  upon  themselves  by 
their  conduct,  and  whose  cxertiona  in  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture might  give  them  a  claim  to  a  charitable  provision  for 
life.  The  qualifications  for  the  charity  are,  that  he  must 
bo  single,  either  a  bachelor  or  widower,  and  aliovc  fifty 
years  old ;  the  advantages  to  the  recipient  arc  a  separate 
apartment,  with  attendance  and  fire,  meals,  and  some 
clothes,  and  atrnut  L.2G  per  annum.  If  yon  know  any  such 
candidates,  would  you  give  mc  their  names  and  a  short 
sketch  of  their  histories,  without  saying  anything  about  it  ?' 
To  this  Mr  Blcwitt  replied,  by  lianding  Mr  Anson  thirteen 
names  of  gentlemen,  any  of  whom  would  be  a  fit  subject  for 
a  presentation. 

In  a  few  daya  a  letter  waa  received  from  Mr  Anson,  en- 
closing others  to  be  delivered  to  Mr  Monericff  and  Mr 
Jones,  containing  the  gratifying  information  that  her 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased,  if  the  appointment 
were  worth  their  acceptance,  to  nominate  each  of  them  a 
'  poor  brother  of  the  Cliartcrhouse.'  The  literary  claims 
of  these  gentlemen  to  this  honourable  though  humble  pro- 
vision may  now  bo  referred  to  without  indelicacy,  and 
without  violating  that  secrecy  which  forms  a  marking 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Literary  Fund  8ociety. 
The  facts  were  necessarily  communicated  to  Mr  Anson,  and 
their  further  publication  is  a  justification  of  the  society 
In  its  selection,  and  a  proof  of  the  discriminating  judgment 
with  which  her  majesty's  patronage  and  bounty  are  distri- 
buted. It  will  be  enough  simply  to  state,  that  Mr  William 
Jones  is  0*2  years  of  age,  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight  in  one 
eye,  and  with  chronic  rheumatism.  Ho  is  the  author  of 
a  History  of  the  Waldenscs  and  Albigenses,  2  vols,  (five 
editions) ;  Biblical  Cyclopedia,  2  vols. ;  Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  3  vols. ; 
Primitive  Christianity  Illustrated  ;  Continuation  of  Hume 
and  Smollett,  4  vols.;  Continuation  of  Russell's  Modem 
Europe,  4  vols. ;  Christian  Biography ;  Dictionary  of  Reli- 
gious Opinions;  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill— of  Rev. 
Edward  Irving— of  Dr  Adam  Clarke ;  and  of  other 


the  work  on  the  United  States,  Mr  T.  B.  Macau  lay,  in  a 
recent  letter,  writes  as  foUows :— •  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  curious  and  lively  description  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  published  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  seems  to  mc  valuable,  as  preserving  many 
traits  of  a  stato  of  society  which  has  paenod  away.'  The 
poor  old  man  has  also  served  his  country  in  action;  he  was 
midshipman  on  board  the  Artois,  Capt.  Nngtc,  when  she 
engaged  and  captured  the  Revolutionaire,  forty  years  ago ; 
and  the  merits  of  the  Post  Captain  are  attested  by  the 
fact,  tliat  Capt.  Glasscock,  in  the  Naval  Sketch  Book,  refers 
to  it  aa  an  authority  to  decide  the  legitimacy  of  a  disputed 
nautical  phrase. 

The  result  is  best  told  in  Mr  Anson's  own  words.  '  Hex 
majesty,'  said  Mr  Anson  in  his  next  letter, '  has  given  poor 
brothcrshi|M  of  the  Charterhouse  to  Mr  Davis  and  Mr 
Moncricff,  both  of  whom  have  accepted  with  the  deepest 
gratitude.  It  waa  offered  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr  Jones, 
but  he  waa  unable  to  accept  from  being  a  dissenter.  I 
trust,  however,  that  her  majesty  may  1»  able  to  give  him  a 
littlo  temporary  assistance,  and  it  is  projx>scd  to  be  done 
as  follows : — that  her  majesty  should  cause  to  be  paid  to 
you  a  sum  of  I*fi0  from  the  Royal  Bonnty,  which  you  could 
pay  him  for  three  years,  by  annual  instalments  of  L.20.' 
Three  years  at  K2  is  a  long  lease  of  life,  and  no  doubt  the 
kindness  extended  to  Mr  Jones  will  not  forsake  him,  should 


To  the  honour  of  Mr  Jones,  we  must  add,  that,  though 
deeply  sensible  of  her  majesty's  goodness,  and  fully  aware 
of  the  privations  and  sufferings  that  awaited  him  in  the 
future — he,  with  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  intended 
kindness,  felt  impelled  to  dccUnc  the  appointment,  as  it 
can  bo  held  only  bv  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
whereas  he,  though  he  set  no  exaggerated  importance  on 
mere  dissent,  had  been  a  conscientious  dissenter  all  his  life. 
Mr  MoncricfTs  claims,  though  not  perhaps  of  so  high  an 
order,  arc  hotter  known.  He  is  50  years  otagc,  afflicted 
with  cataract  in  both  eyes,  and  other  infirmities,  and  is 
the  author  of — A  History  of  Leamington  and  Kennilworth  ; 
The  Minstrel's  Offering;  Songs  of  the  Gipsies;  Poems — 
and  about  200  dramatic  pieces,  produced  at  the  different 
theatres,  of  which  fifty  have  been  printed  and  published. 

In  consequence  of  the  scruples  of  Mr  Jones,  Mr  John 
Davis  was  nominated.  Mr  Davis  is  "2  years  of  age,  entirely 
destitute,  and  without  any  other  means  than  those  supplied 
by  private  liencvolcneo.  He  is  tho  author  of  Travels  in 
America  in  179fl-!W;  the  Post  Captain,  a  naval  novel, 
first  published  in  1802,  and  now  in  its  tenth  edition;  and 
a  Life  of  Chatterton.  Die  Post  Captain  may  be  said  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  our  nautical  novels ;  and  in  regard  to 


he  survive  that  period.  Tho  mere  filling  up  of  these  ap- 
pointmenta  is  nothing:  they  mwf  have  been  given  to  some- 
body ;  it  is  the  careful  and  anxious  consideration  as  to 
how  these  appointments  might  be  disposed  of  most  judi- 
ciously and  beneficially,  and  tho  considerate  kimlncss 
to  ]>oor  conscientious  Mr  Jones,  that  win  from  us  our 
respect  and  gratitude.  Mr  Blcwitt,  in  acknowledgment, 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  undertake 
the  duty  proposed,  and  to  give  effect  to  her  majesty's 
benevolence  in  any  way  that  fliight  be  pointed  out.  In 
accordance  with  his  offer,  L.K0  were  forwarded  to  him, 
which  he  was  directed  to  pay  to  Mr  Jones  by  annual  in- 
stalment* of  L.20,  and  Mr  Jones  received  the  first  instal- 
ment accordingly. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  benevolence  may  work  out  the 
good  which  it  desires  to  accomplish. 


A  HINT  TO  STEAMBOAT  mOPniETORR. 

Finery  in  steamlwats,  the  proprietors  of  such  vcsscl.i  should 
be  made  to  understand,  is  generally  thrown  away.  What 
the  public  want  is  comfort,  as  respects  accommodation,  at- 
tention, and  fresh  air,  not  barren  splendour.  How  many  a 
passenger  would  prefer  a  roomy  to  au  elegant  birth !  How 
tew  care  for  looking  at  themselves  in  mirrors,  when  agonized 
with  sea-sickness !  Wliat  a  burlesque  of  terms  is  the  ap- 
plication of  date-room  to  closets  in  which  one  can  scarcely 
tum  themselves!  Die  fittcrs-up  of  such  vessels  may  not 
bo  able  to  afford  space,  but  they  can  surely  give  vent  ilatioa ; 
yet,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  we  never  heard  of  this  being 
done  on  an  efficient  scale.  A  gentleman  recently  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  in  the  Hindostan,  a  large  steara-vcsscl  bo- 
longing  to  the  Oriental  and  Peninsular  Steam-Navigation 
Company,  who  has  written  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  the 
Jersey  Times  newspaper,  makes  urgent  complaints  on  this 
)>oint.  •  As  we  left  the  good  ship  Hindostan,  we  confessed 
that  she  had  behaved  herself  well,  though  she  is  not  fitted 
up  appropriately  for  an  Indian  voyage.  She  averaged  nine 
knots  an  hour.  Wc  had,  however,  a  remarkably  smooth- 
w-atcr  passage.  She  has  a  *u|KTb  saloon,  every  panel  of 
w'hlch  is  decorated  with  an  elegant  and  costly  painting  on 
/xijrier  mrfhe  by  an  artist  of  taste  and  skill.  lVrha|»  too 
much  money  has  been  lavished  on  mere  embellishments. 
Pictures  and  finely-carved  wood-work  adorn  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  ship  which  is  fitted  up  for  passengers,  most 
of  whom  would  be  glad  to  go  in  vessels  with  less  costly  de- 
corations, at  a  lower  charge.  All  this  finery  makes  the  ship 
look  as  if  she  were  meant  rather  for  holiday  pleasure-trips 
on  a  smooth  lake,  than  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  wide 
ocean.  Wc  scarcely  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  early 
part  of  the  voyage,  that  we  did  not  wish  one  of  the  fine 
paintings  had  been  a  good  port-hole  to  admit  a  little  air 
upon  us,  almost  suffocated  as  we  were  by  the  close  atmo- 
sphere in  the  crowded  saloon,  and  the  steam  of  the  hot 
viands  before  us.' 
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WIVES  AND  HUSBANDS. 

BT  XhJS  a.  C.  HALL. 
PART  I. 

4  Mr  dear,'  said  Mrs  Smith  to  her  husband,  replacing 
her  watch  :  Mr  Smith  was  reading  in  a  very  indolent- 
looking  lounging  chair,  and  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  tltc  tender  epithet  that  so  lovingly  glided  from  his 
fair  lady's  lips. 

*  My  love,'  she  said,  and  now  a  delicate  ear  could  dis- 
tinguish that  her  voice  was  raised  a  semitone  higher 
than  it  was  when  she  said  'my  dear;'  yet  still  Mr 
Smith  made  no  reply,  though  he  wielded  tl 
knife  to  accelerate  his  studies. 

Mrs  Smith — Mrs  Joseph  Smith,  I  should  say — was  as 
pretty  and  pettish  a  little  lady  as  could  be  found  between 
Hyde  Park  corner  and  the  noisy  end  of  Sloane  Street; 
and  Mr  Joseph  Smith  was  as  dreamy  and  absent  in 
mind  and  habits  as  his  lady  was  irritable,  '  fussy,'  and 
particular.  He  was  very  absent,  sometimes  mistaking 
his  wife's  bonnet  for  his  own  hat — putting  a  white 
waistcoat  over  a  black  one — remembering  everything, 
in  fact,  that  ought  to  be  forgotten,  and  forgetting  every- 
thing th.it  ought  to  be  remembered — building  castles  in 
the  air,  and  paying  no  attention,  that  he  could  possibly 
avoid,  to  the  earthly  caetle  (a  gaily-furnished  house)  in 
which  they  resided.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  fancied 
he  understood  moral  philosophy. 

*  Joseph,'  said  Mrs  Smith,  and  her  voice  was  now  so 
decidedly  elevated,  that  the  little  spaniel,  who  was  pre- 
tending to  sleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  opened  his  eyes, 
yawned,  and  stretching  himself,  walked  over  to  his 


mistress,  who  next,  in  a  really  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 

•  Mr  Smith  !'  Still  the  reader  made  no  reply  ;  and  the 
lady,  after  darting  a  look  of  bitter  scorn  at  the  insen- 
sible gentleman,  flounced  out  of  the  room,  'banging' 
the  door,  while  the  little  fat  spaniel  stood  looking  after 
her  in  stupid  astonishment 

Mr  Smith  remained  alone  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
quite  unconscious  of  his  lady's  departure.  At  last, 
starting  suddenly  up  from  his  book,  he  exclaimed,  'My 
dear  Lizzy,  I  have  made  a  great  moral  discovery,  which, 
if  acted  upon,  will  revolutionise  society.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it  to  you  just  yet,  but  you  may  guess  its  magni- 
tude and  importance,  when  I  tell  you  it  will  render 

mankind  honest.     They         but  are  you  there,  my 

dear?'  He  walked  to  the  bay  window,  where,  half  shaded 
by  the  curtain,  the  lady  generally  sat,  so  that  she  could 
see,  as  she  said,  her  work  and  the  street,  and  whatever 
was  going  on  in  the  room,  at  the  same  time;  lie  then 
opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and  called  '  Lizzy '  and 

*  my  love '  repeatedly ;  there  was  no  answer ;  he  rang 
the  bell.  '  My  mistress  is  gone  out,  sir,'  was  the  foot- 
man's reply. 

4  Did  she  leave  any  mosaagc  for  me?» 
*  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.' 

'That  will  do,' said  Mr  Smith;  and  then  ho  thought 
to  himself,  4  it  was  very  strange  of  her  to  go  out  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  she  knows 
that  we  had  agreed  to  go  somewhere— I  really  forgot  to 


find  out  where — together,  and  to  he  there  exactly  at 
two.'  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that,  having 
forgotten  to  wind  it,  it  did  not  go;  he  then  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  time-piece ;  that  being  under  Mrs  Smith's 
care,  was  clicking  away  merrily ;  it  was  then  ten 
minutes  after  the  appointed  time.  'Dear  me,'  thought 
Mr  Smith,  '  I  daresay  she  is  gone  to  the  appointment. 
How  very  odd  that  she  should  not  have  called  me ;'  he 
repeated  this  several  times  to  himself,  for  he  was  Badly 
perplexed  at  finding  his  wife  quite  out  of  the  way  when 
lie  wanted  her;  and  when  his  habits  and  ideas  were  dis- 
turbed, he  always  continued  fldgetty  and  uncomfortable 
until  again  chained  down  by  reverting  to  some  old,  or 
commencing  some  new,  dream.  Starting  as  if  from  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  he  caused  the  bell  to  ring 
a  peal  through  the  house.  'Tell  the  cook,"  he  said  to 
the  footman,  *  there  are  two  gentlemen  to  dine  here  at 
seven.' 

'  Ilease,  sir,  my  mistress  ordered  dinner  at  half-past 
five,  as  she  said  she  was  going  to  the  theatre.' 

'  Very  awkward,'  muttered  Mr  Smith;  'I remember 
she  said  something  a  hunt  that;  but  I  thought  it  was  to- 
morrow. However,  it  must  be  seven,  and  a  proper  din- 
ner— fish,  soup — you  understand  me?' 

About  five  o'clock  Mrs  Smith  returned  in  high  spirits ; 
■lie  had  been  to  a  delightful  little  concert — the  en- 
gagement her  absent  husband  had  forgottcD.  Her 
apparently  unaccountable  absence  had  put  him  out 
of  temper.  '  So,'  he  said,  '  you  are  come  hack :  and 
really.  Elizabeth,  I  thiuk  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  go 
out,  and  by  yourself  too,  without  saying  a  word  to  me, 
particularly  as  we  were  going  to  the  diorama,  or  some 
such  place  together.' 

•Now,  really,  tliat  is  very  cruel  of  you,  Joseph.' 
answered  the  lady,  withdrawing  the  cheek  she  had  held 
down  for  a  kiss ;  '  I  called  you  four  times,  and  you  sat 
there  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  minding  me  no  more  than 
if  /  were  a  stock  or  a  stone.  1  knew  my  cousin  would 
be  waiting  for  me ;  as  the  concert  was  early  ' 

'  You  know  very  well,'  interrupted  her  husband, 
*  you  never  called  me.  Now,  I  remember  I  particularly 
wanted  to  go  to  a  concert,  and  you  knew  it' 

'  You  never  told  me  so.* 

'  l'sha !'  exclaimed  Mr  Smith. 

Mrs  Smith  stamped  her  little  foot  as  she  rang  the 
bell.  Bells  are  ill-used  things  where  there  is  much 
domestic  contention ;  and  now  the  wire  reeved  and 
cracked,  and  the  tongue  rattled  violently  within  its 
brazen  mouth.  '  Is  dinner  ready  ?*  she  inquired.  The 
man  looked  at  his  master. 

'  No,'  said  Mr  Smith,  and  there  was  much  strength 
and  decision  in  the  little  monosyllable.  4  Mr  Orepoint 
and  Mr  Harrison  dine  here  at  seven.  I  remember 
having  forgotten  to  tell  you  Utat,  though  I  did  tell  you 
of  my  wish  to  go  to  the  concert* 

But  Mrs  Smith  made  no  retort  tonching  the  con- 
cert She  seemed  petrified  at  something  her  husband 
had  said,  until  at  last  she  burst  into  tears,  sobbing 
forth,  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done,  that  he 
should  insult  her  so.  Mr  Smith  looked  astonished, 
and  inquired  what  she  meant;  and  she  reminded  him 
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that  Mr  Orepoint  was  'the  man'  who  had  jilted  her 
poor  Bister  Amelia;  that  it  was  impossible  he  (Mr 
Smith)  could  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  as  he 
had  heard  it  so  often ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  would 
not  stay  in  the  house  with  such  a  wretch  as  Orepoint. 
The  moment  he  came  in  she  would  go  out ;  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  that.    The  absent  Mr  Smith  was 
overwhelmed;  the  little  resolution  he  indulged  in  va- 
nished.   He  rcmemliered  the  circumstance  when  it  was 
too  late,  reminded  his  wife  of  his  forgetful  habit,  and 
said  he  'would  do  anything  lie  could.'    Mrs  Smith 
dried  her  tears  a  little,  and  replied,  that  he  must  write 
and  'say  anything*  to  put  Orepoint  off;  and  then  he 
found  he  had  forgotten  Mr  Orcpoint's  address. 

Never  was  unfortunate  husband  in  a  greater  fever  of 
perplexity  than  Mr  Smith  during  the  next  hour  and 
a-half.    Finding  that,  often  as  he  addressed  his  wife, 
she  in  her  turn  made  no  reply,  he  went  into  his  little 
dressing-room,  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do.    His  reflection  in  the  looking-glass  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  not  dressed  for  dinner.  He 
went  through  the  duties  of  the  toilet  with  a  perfect 
attention  to  what  he  was  about  and  was  selecting  from 
a  cabinet  a  table  snuff-box,  which  contained  some  pecu- 
liar snuff,  when  a  loud  double  knock  caused  him  to 
hasten  down  with  the  first  box  he  met  with  in  his  hand, 
without  taking  another  peep  at  his  pretty  little  sulky 
wife    if  he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  her  sulks 
were  gone,  and  that  she  was  preparing  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  house.    Mrs  Smith  was  not  in  any  degree  hus- 
band-hunting for  her  sister  Amelia ;  but  it  occurred 
to  her  that  Mr  Orepoint  would  not  have  accepted  the 
invitation,  if  he  had  not  some  desire  to  renew  the  inti- 
macy that  once  existed  between  the  families.    He  was 
still  a  turn  parti,  older  by  six  years  than  when  he  jilted 
Amelia;  and  she  thought  Amelia  had  never  loved  any 
one  so  well  since.  Besides,  Amelia  had  been  a  flirt  ;  she 
knew  that ;  and  fancied  her  judgment  on  Mr  Orepoint 
was  sudden.    Nor  did  she  like  sitting  for  four  or  five 
hours  by  herself ;  and  perhaps,  after  nil,  she  had  been 
more  vexed  at  not  going  to  the  play  than  at  Mr  Ore- 
point's  coming  to  dinner.    So  just  as  Mr  Smith  had 
finished  an  apology  concerning  her  absence,  she  entered 
the  room,  and  thus  afforded  fresh  ground  for  displeasure. 
A  little  forbearance,  and  she  could  have  made  all  smooth, 
but  her  pettishness  was  again  in  the  ascendant  The 
dinner  increased  the  formality,  which  the  flirting  Mr 
Orepoint  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  assuage.    In  his 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  talk  about,  he  inquired 
after  1  her  fair  sister ;'  and  Mrs  Smith,  while  her  hus- 
band was  describing  to  Mr  Harrison  the  proposed  work- 
ings of  his  new  moral  theory,  managed  to  draw  him 
into  a  conversation  as  to  old  times,  that  was  proceeding 
quite  in  accordance  with  her  desire. 

Just  at  that  moment  Mr  Smith,  with  the  suddenness 
which  characterised  all  his  movements,  asked  Mr  Ore- 
point  if  he  were  particular  in  the  flavour  of  his  suuff.  and 
Mr  Smith  sent  up  his  snuff-box ;  it  had  hardly  glided 
over  the  snowy  damask  to  its  destination,  when  the 
mistaking  Smith  exclaimed,  '  Not  that  box,  Mr  Ore- 
point  ;  not  that.    Do  me  the  favour  to  return  it  j  that  is 
not  the  one  I  intended.' 

*  And  why  not  ?'  replied  the  bland  gentleman — *  why 
not?    Here  is  a  charming  likeness  of  your  lady  and  her 
sister,  most  exquisitely  painted,  and  superbly  set,  the 
beauty  of  the  one  doing  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
other.* 

*Ah!'  said  the  absent  man,  'I  thought  it  might  re- 
vive the  memory  of  '    Mrs  Smith,  by  a  sudden 

effort,  managed  to  interrupt  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Mr  Smith  rallied,  but  was  again  stopped  by  a  timely 
interruption.    *  Mr  Smith,  you  are  throwing  your  wal- 
nut shells  on  the  carpet,  and  they  crush  into  it  and 
cut  it  so,  that  I  must  beg  you  to  be  more  careful.' 

'I  declare  most  solemnly,'  said  the  husband,  '  I  have 
not  cracked  a  single  walnut  yet ;  I  was  only  twisting 
the  nut-crackers.' 

'You  say  anything  to  gain  your  point,*  muttered 

the  lady,  but  not  so  low  as  to  escape  her  husband's 
ear,  who— like  the  animals  in  the  menageries,  when 
'poked  up'  that  they  may  waken  and  show  oft"  their 
nature,  such  as  it  is — was  on  the  qui  vive  for  an  attack. 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  in  leaving  the  table,  had  the  address  to  carry  off, 
unnoticed,  the  unfortunate  box  to  her  own  apartment 

It  was  a  damp  drizzling  evening,  and  the  church 
clocks  had  just  '  gone '  a  quarter  past  ten,  when  a  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house  in  one  of 
the  gorgeous  streets  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  damps 
and  ditches  of  the  '  Five  Fields.'  From  this  carriage 
Mrs  •loseph  Smith  alighted,  and  rushing  up  her  cousin 
Mrs  Mansfield's  stairs,  did  not  wait  for  the  servant's 
announcement  The  lady  whom  she  sought,  after  her 
day's  ill-managed  fever,  was  very  different  in  character 
and  conduct  from  the  petted  pettish  little  creature 
who,  full  of  bitterness  and  vexation,  flew  to  her  for  the 
advice  she  persuaded  herself  she  required  from  *  her 
dear  Madeline;'  but  pretty  Mrs  Smith  always  made  up 
her  mind — not  a  very  large  thing  to  make  up — and 
acted  U]>on  her  resolve,  before  she  took  counsel  at  all. 

Mrs  Mans  field  was  sitting  in  her  splendid  drawing- 
room  alone ;  her  embroidery  frame  stood  beside  her 
chair ;  and  the  bright  and  "dead  gold  she  was  work- 
ing into  a  satin  scarf  for  her  husband  glittered  be- 
neath the  light  of  the  beautiful  lamp,  that  shone 
without  dazzling  or  disturbing  the  stately  character  of 
the  apartment.  '  Oh !'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rose  to 
meet  her  cousin  — '  oh !  your  knock  set  my  heart  beat- 
ing ;  I  thought  it  was  Edward  V 

'  What !'  inquired  Elizabeth,  1  has  he  not  been  home 
since  the  concert  ?    He  told  you  to  wait  dinner.' 

'  So  I  did  until  half-past  seven ;  but  he  does  not  wish 
me  to  wait  beyond  that.' 

'  Then.'  exclaimed  Mrs  Smith,  '  if  he  did  not  wish 
me  to  wait  that's  the  very  rea^m  I  would  wait ;  if  ho 
served  me  as  he  has  been  serving  you  these  six  years, 
the  un  ' 

•Hush,  Elizabeth,'  said  her  cousin;  and  her 'hush' 
was  decisive,  both  from  its  tone  and  the  expression 
that  accompanied  it.    '  I  allow  no  one  to  cast  reflections 
upon  my  husband.    Fray,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  w  hat 
fresh  annoyance  has  brought  you  here  this  evening? 
You  told  me  of  your  great  trouble  this  morning ;  how 
that  my  good  friend  Joseph  would  not  answer  when 
spoken  to.    As  you  have  known  that  habit  as  long  as 
you  have  known  him.  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at 
your  making  a  complaint  of  it  now ;  and  I  told  you  to 
resort  to  your  old  practice,  and  jog  his  elbow  ;  Joseph 
will  feel  the  shake  when  he  does  not  bear  the  words.' 

*  Well,  and  so  I  did  when  I  went  home  ;  but  he  was 
as  rude  as  a  bear;  insisted  that  he  wished  to  have  been 
at  the  concert,  and  had  told  me  so,  which  he  never  did.' 

'  He  thought  he  had,  and  that  should  have  made  you 
endure  the  assertion.  You  know  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  intended  falsehood.' 

'  I  cannot  describe  his  conduct  He  invited  that  Mr 
Orepoint  with  Harrison  to  dinner,  and  he  knew  I  was 
going  to  the  play.' 

*  He  forgot  it,'  murmured  Mrs  Mansfield. 

'  Orepoint  who  behaved  so  ill  to  Amelia,'  continued 
Mrs  Smith ;  '  and  I  refused  to  meet  him  at  dinner  j 
and  then  I  thought  better  of  it  and  dressed  and  came 
down;  and  instead  of  being  grateful  for  my  doing 
so.  Smith  looked  thunders  when  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room.' 

'  One  kind  word  from  you  would  have  smoothed  it 
all ;  but  you  are  so  touchy,  that  instead  of  forbearing, 
you  said  something  rude  or  odd?'  observed  Madeline. 

'  I  said  nothing  to  him,  at  all  events,'  she  continued. 
'  He  knows  I  am  hasty.* 

'  Granted  :  ami  you  know  he  is  absent' 

'  My  goodness,  Madeline!  you  speak  as  if  all  the  duty 
was  on  one  side.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  the  truest  and  only  ride  to  render  mar- 
ried life  happy— the  law,  divine  as  well  as  moral,  "dear 
and  fokukak,"  is  imperative  on  both.' 
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4  Then  it  should  be  practised  by  both,'  said  Lizzy. 

4  Granted  most  fully,'  answered  her  cousin ;  '  and  in 
your  case  it  is  simply  because  it  is  practised  by  neither, 
that  you  spend  your  days  bickering  about  the  straws 
of  life.' 

'  How  you  talk,  Madeline.  Straws  indeed.  Would 
you  believe  it — he  was  going  to  tell  the  strange  odd- 
sounding  story  of  the  foreigner  who  painted  Amelia's 
miniature  and  mine  on  the  box,  whom  wo  believed  to 
be  a  count,  and — a — a— desirable  person ;  in  short,  one 
who  might  have  done  for  Amelia;  and  how  we  found  him 
out  Well,  he  was  absolutely  going  to  tell  the  whole  of 
that  to  Orepoint,  and  before  Harrison,  too,  who  is  a  sort 
of  patent  reporter.' 

4  Oh,  you  could  have  turned  the  conversation,'  said 
Madeline. 

4  My  dear,  I  tried ;  but  it  only  made  matters  worse.' 

4  How  unfortunate.  Well,  my  motto,  remember,  is 
44  Bear  and  Forbear."  You  know  what  I  have  often  told 
you,  that  I  never  knew  a  matrimonial  quarrel  where  all 
the  wrong  was  on  one  side.' 

4  But,  Madeline,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Smith, '  it's  all  very 
well  for  the  woman  to  forbear  if  the  man  will  bear,  or 
vice  versa  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why  a  woman  is  to 
be  trampled  on.' 

4  Nor  I ;  if  a  woman  perform  her  duty,  she  cannot  be 
trampled  on.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  marriage 
ceremonial  of  a  wife's  being  obedient  if  the  husband  be 
affectionate,  or  of  the  husband's  protecting  and  cherish- 
ing if  the  wife  be  obedient.  No  matter  how  the  hus- 
band performs  his  portion  of  the  compact,  the  wife  is 
bound  to  perform  hers.' 

4  The  men  ought  to  be  mightily  obliged  to  you,'  said 
Mrs  Smith  sarcastically. 

4  Not  so  much  as  the  women,'  answered  Madeline. 
4 1  love  to  see  a  woman  treading  the  high  and  holy  path 
of  duty,  unblinded  by  the  sunshine,  unscared  by  the 
storm.  There  are  hundreds  who  do  so  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave — heroines  of  endurance,  of  whom  the 
world  has  never  heard,  but  whose  names ' —  and,  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  feeling,  she  clasped  her 
hands  together — 'but  whose  names  will  be  bright  here- 
after, even  beside  the  brightness  of  angels.  Lizzy,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you  frittering  away  your  happiness. 
You  are  married  to  a  man  without  faults— generous, 
faithful,  and  wonderfully  patient;  domestic,  and  yet 
leaving  you  mistress  of  your  house  and  actions.' 

4  When  he  prevents  my  going  to  the  play,  and  insults 
me  at  a  horrid  seven  o'clock  dinner  ?'  thrust  in  poor  Mrs 
Smith. 

'Oh,  nonsense,  dearest;  mere  fibres  upon  which  to 
hang  a  quarrel ;  he  has  heaps  of  peculiarities,  I  know  ; 
and  you  have  only  to  laugh  and  humour  them,  as  you 
used  to  do  about  two  years  ago,  to  be  as  happy  as  a 
summer  day  is  long ;  but  betcare !  if  you  get  into  a  quar- 
relling habit,  he  will  do  the  same — a  straw  has  a  tube 
large  enough  to  contain  gunpowder :  a  few  more  such 
quarrels  as  that  which  must  have  occurred  to  drive 
you  at  this  hour  from  your  house,  when  you  ought  to 
be  in  your  drawing-room,  would  destroy  the  happiness 
of  any  home.  Go  back,  tell  him  you  are  sorry  for  the 
quarrel,  and  never  mind  whether  he  says,  or  does  not 
■ay,  he  is  sorry ;  but  don't  strive  to  find  out  who  began 
it  or  who  did  not.  You  are  sorry  for  the  quarrel,  are 
you  not  ?'  There  was  an  increase  of  pout,  but  no  reply. 
4  Elizabeth,  I  am  older,  and  you  say  wiser  than  you  ;  do 
not  I  intreat  you,  thrust  your  happiness  from  3'ou ;  if 
you  do  so  in  the  days  of  your  early  marriage,  you  may 
hunt  after  it  in  vain.  It  is  a  foolish  saying,  that  the 
quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal  of  love ;  but  this  I 
tell  you,  wedded  quarrels  are  the  knell  of  love.  Go 
home,  dearest  cousin ;  forget  your  offended  dignity ; 
remember  how  tender  your  husband  has  been  to  you  in 
sickness ;  recall  not  how  much  of  your  waywardness  he 
has  resented,  but  how  much  ho  has  endured ;  think 
how  he  provided  for  your  brother,  and  his  liberality 
to  your  family— these  are  great  things  to  set  against 
small  vexations.    The  idea  of  quarrelling  with  a  husband 


because  he  sometimes  has  a  little  mental  wandering, 
and  docs  not  immediately  hear  what  you  say,  or  because 
he  drops  walnut  shells  on  tho  carpet,  is  really  too 
absurd.  Go  home,  my  dear,  like  a  good  wife,  and  think 
no  more  of  this  nonsense.' 

The  humbled  Mrs  Smith  departed,  not  convinced  of 
her  error,  but  at  least  discomfited,  and  fortunately 
arrived  at  home  before  she  was  missed. 

Mrs  Mansfield  was  now  alone,  and  alone  she  re- 
mained, until  the  chimes  of  the  time-piece  arrested  her 
attention — it  was  a  quarter  past  one.  She  rang  the  bell, 
directed  the  footman  to  desire  her  maid  to  go  to  bed,  and 
ordered  that  all  the  servants  Bhould  retire.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes an  old  and  faithful  domestic  who  had  attended  Mr 
Mansfield  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  now  half  valet  half 
steward,  entered  the  room,  and  told  his  mistress  that  he 
hoped  she  did  not  mean  him  to  go  to  bed?  '  I've  sat  up 
many  a  night  for  my  master,  and  for  his  father  before 
him,'  said  the  man,  '  and  never  rose  the  later  for  it ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  wait  now  as  well  as  ever  ?  I 
am  sure,  late  or  early,  I  am  never  tired.  The  air  is 
cold,  and  it  looks — I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  so- 
strange  to  the  other  servant*  for  their  mistress  to  open 
the  door:  I  will  only  do  that,  ma'am.  I  wish  I  could  do 
anything  to  show  my  gratitude  and  respect  for  those 
who  have  done  so  much  for  me.'  Incidents  sometimes 
occur  at  war  with  all  forms,  that  touch  the  heart  deeply  ; 
there  was  so  much  kindness  and  delicacy  in  these  few 
words,  that  Madeline  thanked  Lewis,  and  told  him  he 
might  wait  up  if  he  pleased.  Mr  Mansfield  was  a  man 
of  station,  wealth— or  reputed  wealth— and  talents— 
the  peculiar  talents  so  much  admired  in  society;  his 
humour  was  buoyant,  graceful,  and  accompanied  by 
a  constitutional  good  temper,  that  cheered  others  while 
it  was  refreshing  to  hiniBclf ;  but  with  all  his  accom- 
plishments, he  hud  one  serious  fault — in  his  character 
there  was  no  stability ;  his  good  resolutions  melted 
away  before  the  first  temptation,  and  his  want  of 
fixed  principles  rendered  him  the  easy  captive  of  the 
last  passion  or  the  last  speaker.  He  was  bo  courted 
abroad,  that  if  his  home  had  been  neglected,  or  his 
wife  other  than  she  was,  he  would  never  have  been 
seen  at  his  own  house.  Mrs  Mansfield,  loving  her  hus- 
band with  more  than  the  usual  love  even  of  woman,  had 
latterly  entertained  the  ambition  of  being  her  husband's 
friend;  to  accomplish  this,  she  sacrificed  all  small  feel- 
ings, stifled  at  their  birth  all  petty,  or  what  many 
women  would  consider  anything  but  petty,  grievances, 
and  determined  to  watch  and  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  vortex  of  fashion,  lolly,  and, 
it  might  be,  worse,  into  which  he  was  plunged. 

She  had  observed  lately  that  her  husband  shunned 
her  more  than  usual  He  avoided  their  being  alone, 
though  he  treated  her  with  more  than  usual  tender- 
ness. He  was  connected,  she  knew,  with  many  specu- 
lations ;  and  she  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  one  or  two 
houses,  whose  principals  frequently  dined  at  their  table. 
She  knew  that  he  had  lost  at  Epsom,  but  of  that  they 
had  spoken.  Mrs  Mansfield  was  too  wise  to  set  herself 
against  her  husband's  amusements.  In  reality,  nothing 
could  give  him  pleasure  without  interesting  her ;  and, 
besides,  she  dreaded  the  coldness  which  so  frequently 
arises  in  wedded  life  from  the  wife  playing  the  monitor 
instead  of  the  companion — the  former  destroying,  the 
latter  promoting  that  exchange  of  feelings  and  opinions 
beneficial  to  both  husband  and  wife.  She  watched 
for  his  return  on  this  particular  night  with  more  than 
her  usual  anxiety;  she  had  ample  cause  for  this  and  other 
feelings.  She  was  less  composed  than  she  thought  she 
had  ever  been  before,  had  less  command  over  herself; 
and  thus  it  was  Bhe  wished  to  have  felt  that  every  eye 
in  the  house  was  closed,  every  ear  deaf  except  her  own, 
when  he  returned.  She  could  not  however,  refuse  the 
old  servant's  request,  though,  when  the  clock  had  chimed 
another  hour,  she  felt  sorry  that  he  was  still  watching, 
as  he  had  done  many  nights  before.  Her  cousin  littlo 
imagined,  when  she  poured  forth  her  thoughtless  and 
idle  complaints,  and  dwelt  upon  her  childish  grievances, 
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what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  her  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  painful  and  perplexing  circumstances,  was 
gentle  and  wise  as  ever  to  counsel  and  direct  her,  if  she 
would  but  have  followed  her  advice.  At  last,  when  an- 
other and  another  hour  had  passed  into  eternity,  laden 
with  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  a  thoughtless  world, 
wearied  alike  with  reading  and  with  work,  wearied 
with  watching  and  the  heavy  thoughts  that  accom- 
panied it,  she  lit  a  taper,  and  stole  silently,  as  mothers 
steal,  into  the  nursery.  Her  boy  was  not  asleep ;  his 
hands  were  hot  and  feverish ;  and  when  he  saw  her, 
he  sprang  up  in  his  little  bed,  and  clasped  his  arms 
round  her  neck.  4  I  cannot  sleep,  mamma,  I  am  so  hot 
and  thirsty ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  waken  nurse.  Take  me 
into  your  cool  room,  mamma;  do,  dear  mamma,  and  I  will 
not  wake  papa ;  you  see  I  did  not  wake  nurse.'  Made- 
line was  delighted  with  the  child's  consideration,  and, 
alarmed  at  his  evident  illness,  she  carried  him  into  her 
room,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  while  she  found  him 
something  to  drink.  'Where  is  papa?'  inquired  the 
boy  ;  4  the  stars  are  going  out,  and  the  sky  will  soon  be 
red  before  the  sun  gets  up.    Where  is  papa?' 

A  loud  knock  replied  to  the  boy's  question  ;  the  child 
drank  eagerly;  and  Mrs  Mansfield  was  hastening  across 
the  staircase  with  him  in  her  arms,  when  her  husband, 
rushing  up  stairs,  called  to  her  to  stop.  Mr  Mansfield 
was  far  too  refined  to  yield  to  a  habit  of  intoxication, 
but  he  was  then  flushed  and  unsteady  from  the  effects 
of  wine. 

'  Is  Charles  ill  ?'  he  inquired. 

'  He  is  a  little  hot  and  feverish,  dear  Mansfield,'  re- 

Elied  his  mother ; 4  and  I  think  the  nursery  is  too  close ; 
e  will  be  better  for  this  little  change  of  air.' 
Mr  Mansfield  stooped  to  kiss  him.  4  It  is  you  who 
are  hot,  I  think,'  said  the  child  peevishly,  putting  up 
bis  little  hand  to  push  away  his  father's  face;  'your 
breath  is  to  hot — there,  don't  kiss  me  any  more ;'  and 
he  nestled  his  head  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

Mr  Mansfield  scowled  upon  both,  as  Madeline  had 
never  seen  him  do  before.  4  The  child  has  been  taught 
that,'  he  said  in  a  most  cruel  voice. 

Madeline  raised  her  eyes  to  his ;  she  made  no  reply ; 
nor  did  a  reproachful  expression  rest  upon  her  features. 
Their  eyes  met :  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  her 
look,  so  clear,  so  full  of  truth.  There  was  evidently  a 
struggle  in  her  husband's  mind  between  his  real  nature 
and  the  occurrences  and  habits  of  the  present;  but  his 
better  angel  triumphed.  He  kissed  her  cheek ;  she 
made  no  allusion  to  the  injustice  of  his  words,  but  re- 
turned his  caress  as  affectionately  as  if  they  had  not 
been  spoken. 

'  God  will  bless  you,'  he  muttered,  as  he  entered  the 
room  she  had  just  "left ;  4  God  will  bless  you,  Madeline, 
and  forgive  me— if  He  can !' 


JOTTINGS  RESPECTING  THE  OAK. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  oak  have  com- 
bined to  give  it  importance  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
The  great  and  impressive  size,  and  the  vast  age  which 
it  reaches,  the  hardness  and  durability  of  its  timber,  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  quiditics,  and  they  are 
such  as  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  trees,  to  make  it 
what  the  lion  is  among  quadrupeds  and  the  eagle  among 
birds— the  monarch  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  tree  of  temperate 
climes  only,  and  England  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  grows  to  perfection.  But  although  we  thus  speak  of 
it  in  the  singular  number,  there  arc,  in  reality,  three 
great  families  of  oaks,  supposed  to  include  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  described  species.  The  most  com- 
mon in  England  is  the  Querau  Pedunculata :  another 
celebrated  species,  quite  different  in  character,  is  the 
Ilex,  which  is  the  oak  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  connected  so  remarkably  with  their  superstitions. 
The  oak  has  been  a  noted  tree  in  all  ages  of  history, 
from  the  period  when  it  shaded  Abraham  on  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  while  receiving  the  visit  of  the  angels,  till  now, 


when  it  forms  an  impenetrable  wall  around  our  beloved 
island. 

The  tree  flowers  slightly,  but  its  seed  attains  to  the 
character  of  a  fruit— the  well-known  acorn— ttnd  this  it 
produces  in  the  greater  abundance  the  older  it  grows. 
The  name  acorn,  from  aik  and  corn,  as  being  a  corn  or 
grain  produced  by  the  oak,  indicates  the  value  in  which 
it  was  held  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  employed  it  in 
feeding  swine ;  and  such  was  the  importance  attached 
in  those  days  to  mart,  as  this  food  was  called,  that  woods 
were  estimated  by  the  number  of  hogs  which  they  could 
fatten ;  and,  in  the  survey  made  at  the  Conquest,  and 
embodied  in  Doomsday  Book,  woods  of  a  single  hog  are 
enumerated.  In  years  of  scarcity,  the  acorns  became  a 
food  for  the  people  themselves.  Oaks  are  generally 
eighteen  years  old  before  they  yield  any  fruit,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  foretell  the  vast  longevity  of  the 
tree,  for 4 soon  ripe  and  soon  rotten'  is  an  adage  that  holds 
conspicuously  in  all  departments  of  the  organic  world. 
The  oak  generally  requires  sixty  or  seventy  years  to 
attain  a  considerable  size ;  if  placed  in  a  suitable  soil,  a 
deep  sandy  loam,  where  it  can  send  out  its  huge  roots 
freely,  it  will  go  on  increasing,  and  knowing  no  decay, 
for  centuries.  Its  ordinary  height  in  England  is  from 
60  to  80  feet  The  largest  known  in  that  country  is  one 
at  Stndley  Park.  Yorkshire,  which  has  attained  the 
amazing  height  of  1 18  feet  ;  but  the  tree  is  more  remark-  j 
able  for  its  lateral  spread  than  its  upward  growth.  A 
stem  of  Doric  proportions  usually  spreads  out  into  a 
number  of  branching  arms,  which  usually  become  more 
and  more  crooked  towards  their  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  some  oaks  which  have  long  straight  sterna, 
and  are  less  umbrageous.  There  is  a  remarkably  tall 
and  straight  one  in  tho  Duke  of  Portland's  park  at 
Welbeck,  which  has  obtained  the  descriptive  name  of 
the  Duke's  Walking-cane.  From  the  variety  of  its 
forms,  the  oak  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  landscape 
artist. 

According  to  Mr  London,  the  number  of  oak  forest* 
which  formerly  existed  in  Britain  is  proved  by  the  many 
names  still  borne  by  British  towns,  which  arc  evidently 
derived  from  the  word  oak,  or  its  variations,  ac,  aec. 
ok,  ox,  wok.  link,  and  many  others.  4  The  history  of 
the  use  of  the  British  oak  in  building,  carpentry,  and 
for  naval  purposes,  is  necessarily  coeval  with  that  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  British  islands.  The  timber 
found  in  the  oldest  buildings  is  uniformly  of  oak. 
Professor  Burnet  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  from  King 
John's  palace  at  Eltham,  perfectly  sound,  fine,  and 
strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  500  years. 
The  doors  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey 
arc  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  original  building  ;  and  if 
by  this  is  meant  Sibert's  Abbey  of  Westminster,  which 
was  founded  in  611,  they  must  be  more  than  1200  years 
old.  The  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  must 
be  nearly  800  years  old,  since  Edward  died  in  1060,  is 
also  of  oak.  One  of  the  oaken  coronation  chairs  in 
Westminster  Abbey  has  been  in  its  present  situation 
about  540  years.  "In  the  eastern  end  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  now 
termed  the  County  Hall,  is  Arthur's  round  table,  tho 
chief  curiosity  of  the  place.  It  bears  the  figure  of  that 
prince,  so  famous  in  the  old  romances,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  his  knights.  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir 
Gerath,  &c.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wrote  between  200 
and  300  years  ago,  relates  that  this  table  was  shown  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  illustrious  visitor  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  as  the  actual  oaken  table  made  and  placed 
there  by  the  renowned  British  prince,  Arthur,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Hence  the 
poet  Drayton  sings— 

And  *>  nrrnt  Arthur'*  mat  ould  Wtacho*t*r  prefers, 
Whose  ould  round  table  yet  the  vaunteth  to  bo  how. 

Some  antiquarians,  however,  state  that  the  tabulie 
rotunda?  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  Stephen, 
and  believe  that  the  table  in  question  was  made  by  him, 
which  in  that  case  would  diminish  its  age  600  years, 
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leaving  it,  however,  abore  seven  centuries  to  boast  of ; 
enough  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
monument  It  has  been  perforated  by  many  bullets, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The 
massive  tables,  paneled  wainscots,  and  ceiling  of  Mor- 
ton Hall,  Cheshire,  the  roofs  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  fine  specimens  of 
old  oak.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral,  also,  are  thirty-one 
stalls  of  rich  tabernacle  work  on  either  side,  little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  execution  to  the  episcopal  throne  at 
Exeter,  or  to  the  stalls  at  Ely,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  in.,  and  allowed  to  be  among  the  finest  pieces 
of  carving  in  wood  now  remaining  in  England  of  that 
early  date.  Of  about  equal  age  were  the  carved  figures 
of  Edward  III.  and  Ids  queen,  Phillippa,  in  the  colle- 
giate church  and  hospital  of  St  Catherine,  lately  re- 
moved from  the  Tower  to  St  Catherine's  newly  built 
church  and  hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  rich 
carvings  in  oak  which  ornamented  the  king's  room  in 
Stirling  Castle  were  executed  about  300  years  ago,  and 
are  many  of  them  still  in  good  preservation  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  curious.  In  digging  away  the  foundation 
of  the  old  Savoy  Palace,  London,  which  was  built  up- 
wards of  650  years  since,  the  whole  of  the  piles,  many 
of  which  were  of  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect 
soundness,  as  also  was  the  planking  which  covered  the 
pile  heads.  Buffon  mentions  the  soundness  of  the  piles 
of  the  bridge  which  the  Emperor  Trajan  built  across 
the  Danube,  one  of  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found 
to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
but  the  rest  of  the  wood  was  little  different  from  its 
ordinary  state.  And  of  the  durability  of  oak  timber, 
the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
namely,  that  one  famous  from  its  defence  by  Horatius 
Code*,  and  which  existed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Martins,  500  years  before  Christ,  might  be  given  as 
another  example.  The  piles  which  supported  the  but- 
tresses, and  immense  uncouth  starlings  which  confined 
the  water-way,  and  so  greatly  disfigured  old  London 
Bridge,  were  some  of  them  of  oak;  and  I  [Professor 
Burnet]  have  a  specimen  of  one,  which  is  far  from 
being  in  a  rotten  state;  and  the  still  older  piles  on 
which  the  bridge  piers  rested  were  also  in  a  very  strong 
and  sound  condition  ;  nay,  those  stakes  which  it  is  said 
the  ancient  Britons  drove  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
to  impede  the  progress  of  Julius  Caesar,  near  Oatlands, 
in  Surrey,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  for  exami- 
nation, have  withstood  the  destroyer  time  nearly  2000 
years."' 

Although  there  are  dififcultics  in  ascertaining  the  age 
attained  by  particular  trees,  it  seems  to  be  made  toler- 
ably clear  that  some  oaks  have  existed  in  England  for 
periods  varying  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
years.  Mr  Loudon  gives  an  account  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these,  accompanied  by  many  remarkable 
circumstances  gathered  from  history  and  tradition. 
'  The  Fairlop  oak  stood  in  an  open  space  in  Hainault 
Forest  [Essex].  The  circumference  of  its  trunk,  near 
the  ground,  was  48  feet ;  at  three  feet  high,  it  measured 
36  feet  round  -,  and  the  short  bole  divided  into  eleven 
vast  branches,  not  in  the  horizontal  manner  usual  in 
the  oak,  but  rather  with  the  rise  that  is  mare  generally 
characteristic  of  the  beech.  These  boughs,  several  of 
which  were  from  10  to  12  feet  in  girth,  overspread  an 
area  300  feet  in  circuit ;  and  for  many  years  a  fair  was 
held  beneath  their  shade,  no  booth  of  which  was  allowed 
to  extend  beyond  it.  This  celebrated  festival  owed  its 
oripin  to  the  eccentricity  of  Daniel  Day,  commonly 
called  Good  Day,  who,  about  1720,  was  wont  to  invite 
his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  the  first  Friday  in  July, 
on  beans  and  bacon,  under  this  venerable  tree.  From 
this  circumstance  becoming  known,  the  public  were 
attracted  to  the  spot,  and  about  1725  the  fair  above- 
mentioned  was  established,  and  was  held  for  many  years 
on  the  2d  of  July  in  each  year.  Mr  Day  never  failed 
to  provide  annually  several  sacks  of  beans,  which  he 
distributed,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bacon, 
from  the  hollowed  trunk  of  the  oak,  to  the  crowds  as- 


sembled. The  project  of  its  patron  tended  greatly, 
however,  to  injure  his  favourite  tree;  and  the  orgies 
annually  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Fairlop  Oak, 
yearly  curtailed  it  of  its  fair  proportions.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr  Forsyth's  composition  was  applied  to  the  de- 
cayed branches  of  tliis  tree,  to  preserve  it  from  future 
injury ;  probably  by  the  Hainault  Archery  Society,  who 
1-eld  their  meetings  near  it  At  this  period  a  board 
was  affixed  to  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  with  this 
inscription :— "  All  good  foresters  are  requested  not  to 
hurt  this  old  tree,  a  plaster  having  been  lately  applied 
to  liia  wounds."  Mr  Day  had  his  coffin  made  of  one  of 
the  limbs  of  this  tree,  which  was  torn  off  in  a  storm  ; 
and  dying  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  64,  he  was  buried  in 
it  in  Barking  churchyard.  The  persons  assembled  at 
the  fair  frequently  mutilated  the  tree;  and  it  was 
severely  injured  by  some  gipsies,  who  made  its  trunk 
their  place  of  shelter.  But  the  most  fatal  injury  it  re- 
ceived was  in  1805,  from  a  party  of  about  sixty  cricket- 
ers, who  had  Bpent  the  day  under  its  shade,  and  who 
carelessly  left  a  fire  burning  too  near  its  trunk.  The 
tree  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, two  hours  after  the  cricketers  had  left  the  Bpot ; 
aud  though  a  number  of  persons,  with  buckets  and 
pails  of  water,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
the  tree  continued  burning  till  morning.  "  The  high 
winds  of  February  1820,"  Professor  Burnet  informs  us, 
"stretched  tins  forest  patriarch  on  the  ground,  after 
having  endured  the  storms  of  perhaps  a  thousand  win- 
ters. Its  remains  were  purchased  by  a  builder,  and 
from  a  portion  thereof  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in 
the  new  church,  St  Puncras,  were  constructed  :  they  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  British  oak,  and  will  long  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  this  memorable  tree." ' 

Another  of  these  historical  trees  is  the  Abbot's  Oak 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  4  a  low  pollard-like  tree,'  says  Mr 
Loudon,  '  with  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
though  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  extremely 
interesting.  On  the  branches  of  this  tree,  according  to 
Stowe  and  other  historians,  exactly  three  centuries  ago, 
the  abbot  and  prior  of  Woburn,  the  vicar  of  Pudding- 
ton,  and  "  other  contumacious  persons,"  were  hanged 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  Dodds,  in  his  Church  History 
of  England,  states  that  Roger  Hobbs,  the  abliot  of 
Woburn  at  that  time,  "  nobly  disdaining  to  compromise 
his  conscience  for  a  pension,  as  most  of  his  brethren 
did,  and  as  many  others  who  do  not  wear  a  cowl  do  at  * 
the  present  day,  resolutely  denied  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  refused  to  surrender  his  sacerdotal  rights.  For  this 
contumacious  conduct  he  was,  in  1537,  together  with 
the  vicar  of  Puddington,  in  this  county  [Bedfordshire], 
and  others  who  opposed  the  requisition,  hanged  on  an 
oak-tree  in  front  of  the  monastery,  which  is  standing 
in  the  present  day  [1742].  He  was  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution  on  a  sledge,  as  is  the  custom  with  state 
prisoners."  We  saw  this  tree  in  September  1836,  and 
found  it  in  perfect  health,  though  with  few  arms  that 
would  be  considered  large  enough  for  the  purpose  to 
which  the  tree  was  once  applied.  On  a  board  nailed  to 
the  tree  are  painted  the  following  lines,  written  by 
J.  II.  Wiffin,  Esq.  :— 

Oh,  'twu  a  ruthless  deed  !  enough  to  polo 

Freedom's  bright  Arm,  that  doomed  to  shameful  death 

Those  who  maintained  their  faith  with  latest  breath, 

And  scorned  before  the  despot's  frown  to  quail. 

Vet  'twas  a  glorious  hour,  when  from  the  goal 

Of  papal  tyranny  the  mind  of  man 

Dared  to  break  Ioomp,  and  triumphed  in  the  ban 

Of  thunders  roaring  in  the  distant  gale ! 

Yo»,  old  memorial  of  the  mitred  monk, 

Thou  li»'»t  to  flourish  in  a  brighter  dav. 

And  seera'st  to  »mile,  that  pure  and  [K.tent  tows 

Are  breathed  where  superstition  reigned :  thy  trunk 

Its  glad  green  garland  wear*,  thmigh  in  decay,  ^  > 

*  In  Windsor  Forest,  there  are  several  celebrated  oaks : 
one  of  these,  the  King  Oak,  is  said  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite tree  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  made  this 
a  royal  forest  and  enacted  laws  for  its  preservation. 
This  oak,  which  stand*  near  tho  enclosure  of  Cran- 
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bourne,  is  26  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest 
oak  in  Windsor  Forest,  being  above  1000  years  old. 
It  is  quite  hollow :  the  space  within  is  from  7  feet  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  entrance  is  about  4  J  feet 
high  and  2  feet  wide.  "  We  lunched  in  it,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Burnet,  u  September  2,  1829 :  it  would  accommo- 
date at  least  twenty  persons  with  standing-room,  and 
ten  or  twelve  might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dinner.  I 
think,  at  Willis's  and  in  Guildhall,  I  have  danced  a 
quadrille  in  a  smaller  space."  '  Queen  Anne's  Oak,  says 
Professor  Burnet,  "  is  a  tree  of  uncommon  height  and 
beauty,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Queen  Anne, 
who  often  hunted  in  Windsor  Forest,  generally  came  to 
mount  her  horse."  The  tree  is  marked  by  a  brass 
plate ;  and  there  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Burgess's 
Eidodendron.  "  Pope's  Oak,  in  Binflcld  Wood,  Wind- 
sor Forest,  has  the  words  '  Here  Pope  sang'  inscribed 
upon  it.  Queen  Charlotte's  Oak  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful pollard,  of  prodigious  size,  which  stands  in  Wind- 
sor Forest  in  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  country  round  Maidenhead.  It  was  a 
favourite  tree  of  Queen  Cliarlotte's,  and  George  IV. 
had  a  brass  plate  with  her  name  fixed  on  it."  Heme's 
Oak,  in  Windsor  Park,  has  been  immortalised  by  Shak- 
spearc ;  and  the  remains  of  its  trunk  were  lately  24  feet 
in  circumference.  Heme  was  a  keeper  in  the  forest 
some  time  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  he  hanged 
himself  on  this  oak,  from  the  dread  of  being  disgraced 
for  some  offence  which  he  had  committed,  and  his  ghost 
was  believed  to  haunt  the  spot.'  The  following  account 
of  this  tree  is  given  in  that  very  entertaining  work, 
Jesse's  Gleanings:  —  'The  next  interesting  tree,  how- 
ever, at  Windsor,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
identity,  is  the  celebrated  Heme's  Oak.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  story  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting 
its  destruction.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  felled  by 
command  of  his  late  majesty,  George  III.,  about  fifty 
years  ago  (1784),  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
whole  story,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  that  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  inaccuracy  of  it,  and  have 
now  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  un- 
founded. Heme's  Oak  is  probably  still  standing;  at 
least  there  is  a  tree  which  some  old  inhabitants  of 
Windsor  consider  as  such,  and  which  their  fathers  did 
befirre  them — the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  its  identity. 
In  following  the  footpath  which  leads  from  the  Windsor 
road  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  the  Little  Park, 
about  half-way  on  the  right,  a  dead  tree  may  be  seen 
close  to  an  avenue  of  elms.  This  is  what  is  pointed  out 
as  Heme's  Oak ;  I  can  almost  fancy  it  the  very  picture 
of  death.  Not  a  leaf,  not  a  particle  of  vitality,  appears 
about  it.  The  hunter  must  have  blasted  it.  It  stretches 
out  its  bare  and  sapless  branches  like  the  skeleton  arms 
of  some  enormous  giant,  and  is  almost  fearful  in  its 
decay.  None  of  the  delightful  associations  connected 
with  it  have,  however,  vanished ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
fancy  it  as  the  scene  of  Falstaff's  distress,  and  the 
pranks  of  the  "Merry  Wives."*  Mr  Jesse  adds,  that 
the  last  acorn,  as  he  believes  of  Heme's  oak,  was  given 
to  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond,  and  was 
planted  by  him  on  his  estate  in  Wales,  where  it  now 
flourishes,  with  a  suitable  inscription  near  it. 

The  hugest  oak  of  which  we  find  any  notice  was  one 
called  Daniory's  Oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  measuring  68  feet 
in  circumference:  it  has  long  been  among  the  things  that 
were.  The  largest  one  living  seems  to  be  the  Merton 
Oak,  in  Norfolk,  63  feet  in  circumference.  But  the 
space  of  ground  covered  by  some  oaks  is  not  less  won- 
derful The  Three-shire  Oak,  near  Worksop,  so  called 
from  its  shading  part  of  the  three  counties  of  York. 
Nottingham,  and  Derby,  'dripped  over  777  square 
yards  I  An  oak  between  Newnham  Courtney  and  Clif- 
ton shaded  a  circumference  of  560  yards  of  ground, 
under  which  2420  men  might  havecommodiously  taken 
shelter.  The  immense  Spread  Oak  in  Worksop  Park, 
the  white  gate,  gave  an  extent,  between  the  ends 


of  its  opposite  branches,  of  180  feet.  It  dripped  over  an 
I  area  of  nearly  .3000  square  yards,  which  is  above  half  an 
acre,  and  would  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  regiment  of 
nearly  1000  horse.  The  Oakley  Oak,  now  growing  on 
an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  a  head  of  1 10  feet 
in  diameter.  The  oak  called  Robur  Britannicum,  in  the 
park  at  Rycote,  is  said  to  have  been  extensive  enough 
to  cover  5000  men ;  and  at  Ellerslic,  in  Renfrewshire, 
the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace,  there  is  still 
standing  the  large  oak  tree,  among  the  branches  of 
which  it  is  said  that  he  and  300  of  his  men  hid  them- 
selves from  the  English.  "  The  Duke's  Walking-stick, 
in  Wei  beck  Park,  was  higher  than  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  long  oaken  table  in  Dudley 
Castle  (a  single  plank  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood)  measured  considerably 
longer  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  lake  in  the 
Regent's  Park ;  and  the  famous  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall,  the  span  of  which  is  among  the  greatest  ever  built 
without  pillars,  is  little  more  than  one-third  the  width 
of  the  Worksop  Spread  Oak,  the  branches  of  which 
would  reach  over  Westminster  Hall,  placed  on  either 
side  of  its  trunk,  and  have  nearly  32  feet  to  spare ;  and 
its  extent  is  ne  arly  30  feet  more  than  the  length,  and 
almost  four  times  the  width  of  Guildhall  in  the  city  of 
I^ondon.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall  roof,  though 
without  pillars,  have  massive  walls  on  each  side  to  sup- 
port them  ;  but  the  tree  boughs,  of  16  feet  more  extent, 
are  sustained  at  one  end  only.  Architects,  who  know 
the  stress  a  staircase  of  even  8  or  10  feet  in  width  has 
upon  the  wall  into  which  the  side  is  built,  can  alone 
fairly  estimate  the  excessive  purchase  which  branches 
on  either  side,  spanning  from  outbough  to  outbough 
180  feet,  must  have  on  the  central  trunk.'" 

[This  paper  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the  recently  deceased  Mr  Loudon,  the  author  of  the 
noble  work  from  whose  pages  its  information  has  been 
chiefly  derived.  Mr  Loudon  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  her  sons  who  go  forth  into 
the  world  to  reflect  back  honour  on  her  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  teach  lessons  of  perseverance  and  self- 
denial  to  other  nations.  By  the  force  of  his  own 
abilities  mainly,  he  rose  to  be  the  first  writer  on  horti- 
cultural subjects,  and  the  highest  authority  as  a  land- 
scape artist,  in  the  country ;  and  rarely  has  the  world 
known  a  more  industrious  author.  His  Encyclopaedias 
of  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Architecture,  are  huge 
volumes,  involving  each  an  enormous  amount  of  infor- 
mation. The  periodical  works  which  he  conducted, 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Magazine  of  Architecture,  are  also  works 
embracing  no  small  amount  of  labour  on  the  part 
of  their  editor.  But  all  of  these  sink  into  something 
like  insignificance  beside  the  magnificent  Arboretum 
et  Frutkctum  Britannwum,  a  book  consisting  of  four 
thick  octavos  of  letter-press,  illustrated  by  two  thorn- 
tand  five  hundred  cut*,  and  four  thinner  volumes  con- 
taining additional  engravings  (wood  and  lithographs), 
upon  which  Mr  Loudoi.  concentrated  the  entire  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  the  whole  collected  results  of  his  in- 
dustry and  experience,  as  well  as  all  the  pecuniary  means 
which  he  had  amassed  in  the  course  of  a  frugal  life, 
amounting,  we  understand,  to  ten  thousand  pounds.  It 
is  a  work  which  completely  exhausts  its  subject.  Every 
tree  and  shrub  that  grows  in  our  soil,  including  the  mul- 
titudes introduced  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  here 
treated  without  stint  as  to  its  history,  its  natural  cha- 
racter, and  its  culture,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand.  Such  an  amount  of  labour, 
flowing  from  one  devoted  mind,  whether  we  consider  it 
as  prompted  by  the  love  of  fame,  or  by  motives  more 
domestic,  it  is  almost  affecting  to  contemplate.  Such  at 
least  was  our  feeling,  on  lately  becoming  acquainted 
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with  It,  and  the  sentiment  was  deepened  when  we  re- 
flected that  these  exertions  were  made  under  the  pres- 
sure of  many  bodily  ills,  and  had  hurried  our  unfortunate 
author  to  a  grave  in  some  degree  premature,  and  while 
yet  pressed  by  debts  incurred  on  account  of  this  very 
monument  of  his  genius.  If  ever  literary  man  deserved 
of  his  country,  it  was  Mr  Loudon,  and  if  ever  such 
deserts  formed  a  claim  in  behalf  of  those  left  behind, 
they  do  so  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Loudon  and  her  daughter. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  this  claim  will  be  duly  sup- 
ported, and  that  no  consideration  will  intervene  to  pre- 
vent its  being  admitted  in  proper  quarters.] 


SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

SELLES  TO  TOURS. 

Otth  lodging  for  the  night,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in 
Selles-sur-Cher,  which  I  have  hinted  to  be  an  old- 
fashioned,  half-decayed  town,  which  anybody  can  see 
from  end  to  end  in  half  an  hour.  With  little  imposing 
to  look  at  in  the  place,  we  loitered  about  its  ill-paved 
principal  street  to  seek  what  was  not  to  be  found — 
amusement.  Going  about  in  this  kind  of  way,  and,  for 
lack  of  better  employment,  scrutinising  the  nature  of 
the  goods  in  the  shop  windows,  wc  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice— what  had  often  before  attracted  our  attention  in 
French  country  towns — the  number  of  blacksmiths'  I 
shops.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  every  French 
town  and  village.  We  counted  five  or  six  of  these 
shops  in  Selles,  which  for  size  might,  according  to  Eng- 
lish notions,  afford  employment  for  only  one  or  two.  It 
is  odd  how  a  barbarous  national  policy  strikes  one  in 
every  quarter.  The  greater  number  of  these  black- 
smith establishments  find  encouragement  in  making  and 
supplying  locks,  hinges,  keys,  and  similar  articles,  to 
the  neighbouring  population.  On  passing  the  wide  open 
window  of  one  of  these  country  blacksmiths,  you  will 
see  a  stout  son  of  Vulcan  busily  engaged  in  filing  and 
polishing  such  a  thing  as  the  key  of  a  drawer  or  cabinet, 
while  another  will  be  working  at  a  bolt  or  lock,  and  the 
sura  necessarily  charged  for  any  one  of  these,  clumsy  as 
it  may  be,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  for  which  a 
similar  article  could  be  furnished  by  aRirmingham  manu- 
facturer. The  honest  souls  at  Selles,  I  imagine,  know 
nothing  of  political  economy  ;  and  if  they  did,  perhaps 
they  would  not  be  much  nearer  being  allowed  to  pur- 
chase cheap  locks  and  keys  instead  of  dear  ones.  We 
remarked,  in  our  loungings  here,  as  elsewhere,  another 
feature  of  French  country -town  life;  this  was  aged 
women  sitting  at  their  doors  spinning  with  the  distaff. 
The  scene  was  generally  picturesque,  and  conveyed  im-  J 
pressions  of  a  simple  state  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
extreme  poverty.  In  a  situation  where  time  is  not  of  the 
slightest  marketable  value,  such  practices  are  of  course 
not  ope  n  to  the  same  animadversions  as  that  of  fabri- 
cating ironmongery  at  two  hundred  percent  above  what 
it  tan  be  purchased  for  from  a  neighbouring  nation. 
Thus,  the  disease  of  utter  incapacity  to  buy,  which  afflicts 
a  vast  mass  of  every  continental  people,  forms  a  serious 
barrier  to  many  projects  of  trade  in  that  direction. 

As  wc  rode  down  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  keeping  that 
fine  Tweed-like  river  on  our  left,  we  were  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  French  country-town  and  village 
life  on  a  somewhat  primitive  scale.  Having  passed 
St  Aignan,  an  ancient  town  on  the  face  of  a  hill  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Cher,  where  manufactures  of  some 
kind  are  carried  on,  we  approached  Montrichard,  and 
hereabouts  commences  a  curious  peculiarity  in  the  land- 
scape. The  hilly  range  which  descends  to  near  the 
Cher,  leaving  little  more  than  space  for  the  road,  is 
generally  clothed  with  vines,  which  grow  in  great  luxu- 
riance, in  consequence  of  the  thin  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  fair  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun.  The 
odd  thing  about  the  district  is,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  peasantry  inhabit  houses  excavated  in  the  face  of 
the  vine-clad  hill.  This  hill  must  be  considered  a  per-  I 
feet  mine  of  wealth.   On  a  level  with  the  road,  it  is  here  I 


and  there  perforated  by  a  carriage-way  leading  to  inter- 
nal quarries,  whence  are  dragged  blocks  of  yellow  sand- 
stone to  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  sent  upon  their  travels 
in  barges  waiting  for  their  reception.  Generally,  at  a 
little  higher  level,  or  perhaps  thirty  feet  up  the  sloping 
bank,  the  rural  population  inhabit  dwellings  in  caverns 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  only  parts  of  the  dwellings 
which  are  visible  are  of  course  the  front  rocky  wall*, 
with  the  doors  and  windows,  and  these  are  upon  no  uni- 
form plan.  The  interiors  consist  for  the  most  part  of  hut 
a  single  vaulted  apartment,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  side, 
and  from  which  a  chimney  is  dug  upwards  to  the  face 
of  the  hill  above.  The  tops  of  chimneys  straggling 
among  the  vines,  with  which  the  hill  is  clothed,  have, 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  singular  appearance.  The  greater 
number  of  the  cottages,  as  these  cavernous  houses  must 
be  called,  are  provided  with  a  draw-well  outside  the 
door;  and  with  usually  small  gardens  iu  front,  they  do 
not  convey  an  air  of  discomfort,  though,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  they  are  the  abodes  of  a  poor  and  drudg- 
ing race  of  beings.  Adjoining  the  cottages,  and  some- 
times lower  down,  are  cellars  also  excavated  in  the  rock 
for  keeping  the  wines  of  the  district  Receptacles  of 
this  kind,  and  also  excavated  cottages,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  rock  admits  of  their  being  formed,  continue 
from  this  quarter  down  the  valley  of  the  Cher  as  far 
as  we  went,  and  were  also  seen  for  many  miles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire. 

Turning  and  winding  down  the  green  valley  of  the 
Cher,  with  frequent  objects  to  attract  our  attention — 
such  as  a  semi- subterranean  village,  a  castle  on  a 
height,  or  an  old  decayed  town — we  at  length  came  upon 
a  more  open  and  meadowy  part,  tufted  with  trees  of  a 
respectable  antiquity,  from  amongst  which  peeped  the 
turrets  of  an  edifice  which  it  was  the  special  object  of 
our  journey  in  this  direction  to  visit — the  chateau  de 
Chenonccaux.  Leaving  our  voiture  at  as  neat  a  little 
country  inn  as  we  could  wish  to  see,  in  the  village  of 
Chenonceaux,  we  proceeded  on  foot  down  an  old- 
fashioned  avenue  to  this  interesting  relic  of  a  past  age, 
of  which  1  will  do  my  best  to  give  the  reader  an  idea. 

Valencay,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  is  considered  a 
fine  example  of  the  old  ducal  chateau  of  France ;  but  its 
interior  is  modernised.  So  is  almost  that  of  every  old 
castle  or  palace  in  existence.  Now,  the  charm  of  Che- 
nonceaux is,  that  it  is  within,  as  well  as  without,  a 
genuine  old  chateau,  being  at  the  present  day  in  the 
same  state,  and  having  the  same  furniture  and  decora- 
tions, as  in  the  days  of  the  immortal  Francois  Premier, 
who  built  it  somewhat  more  than  throe  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  sees  such  a  vision 
rising  from  ages  long  since  forgotten  by  all  except  the 
historian. 

The  avenue  down  which  we  have  been  sauntering 
unheeded,  on  green  sward  smooth  to  the  feet,  and  shel- 
tered by  leafy  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  brings  us 
first  to  a  kind  of  moat,  across  which  we  are  ushered 
into  a  green  court  surrounded  with  low  walls,  and 
decorated  with  boxes  of  exotic  plants.  On  our  right, 
in  passing  onwards,  is  a  round  tower,  the  house  of  the 
concierge,  or  keeper,  where  we  are  met  by  that  person- 
age, a  decent  female  domestic.  We  need  say  nothing ; 
she  knows  what  we  want,  and  forthwith  conveys  us  to 
the  great  doorway  in  front  of  the  edifice  before  us.  The 
pile  is  striking  and  beautiful,  full  of  points  and  pin- 
nacles, with  sharp  roofs,  highly  decorated  tall  chimneys, 
and  numerous  ornaments;  but  what  is  most  surprising, 
it  is  built  on  a  bridge  across  the  Cher — or,  more  pro- 
perly, it  is  the  bridge  itself.  No  part  of  the  edifice  rests 
on  the  mainland.  The  approach  to  the  doorway  is 
across  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  and  the  building  stands 
on  five  massive  pier?,  with  as  many  arches,  beneath 
which  flows  the  massive  current  of  the  river.  The 
bulk  of  the  house,  however,  is  on  the  first  and  broadest 
archway  and  its  supporting  piers,  the  remainder  behind 
being  a  more  narrow,  as  well  as  more  modern  structure, 
of  only  two  storeys,  the  lower  forming  along  gallery, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  a  door  opens  on  the  lawn 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  Cher.  The  proprietor  of  this 
singularly  situated  chateau  it  M.  le  Compte  de  Ville- 
neuve,  who  reside*  here  constantly  with  his  lady,  both 
being  ardent  lovers  of  rural  life,  and  cultivators,  iu  a 
•mall  way,  of  the  silk-worm  and  its  produce. 

The  first  part  of  the  house  we  enter  is  the  hall,  a 
large  and  lofty  apartment  on  the  left  of  the  lobby  or 
outer  hall.  With  floors  of  smooth  oak,  walls  hung  with 
■tamped  cloth,  a  kind  of  coarse  precursor  of  flock  paper, 
and  decorated  with  old  armour,  also  with  a  huge  fire- 
place, and  massive  table,  we  have  before  us  an  exact 
realisation  of  the  great  hall  or  common  apartment  of 
ancient  times.  At  an  inner  corner  of  the  hall,  a  doorway 
and  passage  lead  us  into  a  small  inner  room,  perhaps 
the  most  curious  in  the  house ;  for  we  are  told  it  was  the 
private  retiring  room  of  Francis  1.,  and  the  distinguished 
personages  who  came  after  him.  Here  is  shown,  among 
other  curiosities,  some  exceedingly  interesting  old  cabi- 
nets and  chain,  the  drinking-glaas  of  Francois  Premier, 
and  a  mirror  which  had  been  used  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  she  resided  a  short  time  here  ( 1 556)  with  her 
husband,  Francis  II.  A  very  interesting  old  chapel, 
occupying  a  front  angle  of  the  building,  is  adjoining. 
In  the  floor  above,  we  are  conducted  through  the  bed- 
room of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  also  that  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  Both  are  fine  specimens  of  ancient  sleeping 
apartments — furnished  with  old  satin-covered  chairs, 
silk  hangings,  and  antique  couches.  The  doors  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  rooms  below,  are  shrouded  with  screens 
of  tapestry,  which  are  drawn  aside  on  entrance.  All 
the  floors  are  of  smooth  and  darkened  oak ;  and  as  no 
such  thing  as  a  carpet  is  visible,  the  aspect,  on  the 
whole,  is  more  that  of  frigid  elegance  than  of  either 
convenience  or  comfort  While  the  lower  gallery,  which 
projects  across  the  bridge,  is  occupied  with  pictures  and 
busts,  the  upper  contains  a  small  theatre  for  dramatic 
performances.  This,  however,  is  a  modern  heresy,  being 
an  introduction  during  last  century  by  Rousseau,  while 
that  half-mad  dramatist  lived  for  a  short  time  as  secre- 
tary to  M.  Dupin.  once  possessor  of  the  house;  and  here 
he  managed  to  perform  for  the  first  time  one  of  hia 
operatic  pieces.  What  a  silent  and  blank  appearance 
has  the  little  blue-coloured  theatre,  with  its  half -decayed 
stage  and  spectral  side-wings,  in  the  present  day  I  But 
an  old  deserted  theatre  in  daylight  is  always  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  of  earthly  spectacles. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  chateau,  the  antique  house- 
keeping arrangements  are  as  interesting  as  those  above. 
The  kitchen,  larders,  and  other  necessary  accommoda- 
tions, are  in  a  great  measure  constructed  in  the  piers  of 
the  bridge,  and  being  all  according  to  an  old  taste,  afford 
a  good  idea  of  what  was  required  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment in  past  times.  On  leaving  the  chateau,  there  is 
pointed  out  to  us  a  range  of  offices  on  our  left,  once 
used  by  Rousseau  in  certain  philosophical  researches 
here  pursued  by  him.  The  apparatus  he  employed — 
air-pumps,  retorts,  and  mechanical  powers,  &o— has 
been  presented  to  the  public  museum  at  Tours,  where 
we  afterwards  saw  it. 

Since  the  days  of  its  royal  founder,  this  princely 
chateau  has  been  a  permanent  or  temporary  residence 
to  a  succession  of  historical  characters.  From  the  crown 
it  passed  into  the  family  of  Vendome,  was  next  sold  to 
the  Dukes  of  Bourbon,  and  by  them  sold,  in  1733,  to 
Dupin,  the  eminent  farmer-general,  and  an  encouragcr 
of  learning,  during  whose  era  it  was  the  resort  of  many 
eminent  personages,  including  Button,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, St  Pierre,  Fontenclle,  and  Ix>rd  Bolingbroke.  At 
the  revolutionary  storm  which  burst  upon  France  in 
1 793,  Chcnonceaux  escaped  the  fate  of  other  mansions 
equally  noble,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  entertained 
for  iu  venerable  mistress  and  inhabitant,  Madame 
Dupin,  whose  kindness  to  the  surrounding  peasantry 
was  remembered  when  all  laws  and  restraints  were 
forgotten  or  trampled  under  foot.  To  this  happy  cir- 
cumstance is  the  world  indebted  for  the  possession  of 
Chenonceaux,  with  all  its  internal  decorations  and  anti 
quitics. 


From  the  village  of  Chenonceaux  and  its  tree-em- 
bowered chateau,  we  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  by  way 
of  Blere  towards  Amboise  on  the  Loire,  which  we  reached 
after  a  ride  disagreeable  only  from  the  excessive  heat. 
At  Amboise,  where  we  remained  a  day,  little  is  to  be 
seen.  The  town,  which  is  old  and  unimproved,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  bank  on  the  north  by  means  of  an 
ancient  stone-bridge  reaching  to  an  island  in  the  Loire, 
and  a  wooden-bridge  beyond.  This  island  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  the  upper  part  of  it  well  covered  with 
trees,  and  the  lower  part  with  a  mean  collection  of 
houses — a  suburb  of  the  town.  The  only  object  of  at- 
traction at  Amboise  is  its  ancient  cnstle,  a  lofty  build- 
ing of  the  castellated  palace  order,  with  a  high  rampart, 
which  is  boldly  planted  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
town.  As  a  royal  residence,  Amboise  has  been  the 
scene  of  divers  historical  movements ;  latterly,  it  has 
been  greatly  repaired  and  improved  by  Louis  Plulippe, 
and  is  at  present  inhabited.  One  of  the  king's  most 
remarkable  improvements  has  been  the  forming  of  two 
inclined  tunnels  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
by  which  carriages  and  horses  may  ascend  directly  from 
a  point  in  the  town  near  the  bridge,  instead  of  pursuing 
a  more  distant  path.  The  view  over  the  town,  the 
Loire,  and  surrounding  country,  from  the  castle  ram- 
part and  gardens,  is  very  beautiful ;  and  here,  within  the 
gardens,  the  visitor  will  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
restoration  of  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Hubert. 
It  is  of  a  highly  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
profusely  covered  with  miniature  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  illustrative  of  pious  and  historical  legends. 
The  restoration  of  this  pretty  little  edifice  is  only  one 
of  a  hundred  similar  acts  of  munificence  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French — castles,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
chapels,  rising  everywhere  from  a  dilapidated  condition 
to  their  original  beauty,  through  the  efficacy  of  hii 
purse  and  influence. 

Our  descent  of  the  Loire  from  Amboise  was  per- 
formed iu  another  of  the  small  iron  steamers  called 
the  Inexplosibles.  We  reached  Tours  after  a  voyage  of 
four  hours,  passing  in  our  course  banks  somewhat  more 
bold  than  we  hail  formerly  seen,  and  in  some  part* 
perforated  with  that  curious  kind  of  cavernous  dwell- 
ings and  wine  vaults  which  we  had  seen  on  the  Cher. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

NIGHT  ASYLUMS. 

Night  asylums  for  the  poor — by  which  is  meant  charit- 


able establishments  where  the  otherwise  houseless  are 
provided  with  shelter  and  food  for  a  single  night— have 
now  been  on  trial  for  several  years  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  to  the  obvious  relief  of  many  thousands  of 
persons,  no  small  proportion  of  whom  are  worthy  object* 
of  benevolence ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  any  evil 
can  be  detected  as  arising  from,  or  being  connected  with 
them.  In  such  circumstances,  it  has  afforded  us  gratifi- 
cation to  observe  that  such  an  establishment  has  been 
tried  at  Selkirk,  a  country  town  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  commenced  in  February 
1843,  and  early  in  December,  it  was  stated  that  1833 
persons  had  been  received  into  it.  at  an  expense  of  little 
more  than  twenty-four  pounds,  the  further  sum  of  ten 
guineas  having  been  expended  in  previously  fitting  it  up. 
This  is  about  threepence  each  person  for  shelter  and 
two  meals — for  such,  we  should  suppose,  is  the  arrange- 
ment here  as  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  find  that  this 
little  institution  has  not  only  done  much  good  amongst 
the  poor,  but  has  gone  a  great  way  to  suppress  begging 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  for  those  who  at 
once  would  promote  the  comfort  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow -creatures,  and  do  what  wisdom  may  suggest  for 
the  better  regulation  of  all  the  affairs  of  poverty,  whether 
the  example  of  Selkirk  is  not  worthy  of  boiug  imitated 
I  in  other  towns?   We  are  inclined  to  think  that  such 
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establishments  arc  fully  as  necessary  in  country  towns 
as  in  large  cities;  but  in  both  situations,  we  think 
they  miicht  be  susceptible  of  a  new  and  very  im- 
portant feature.  The  whole  case  of  the  wandering 
humble  classes  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  all  times,  a  vast  number  of  poor  persons  of  decent 
cliaracter  are  going  about  in  search  of  employment,  or  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances  in  some  laud- 
able manner.  There  is  also  a  vast  horde  of  wanderers 
who  either  are  demoralised  persons,  or  approaching 
to  that  character.  At  prcseut,  individuals  of  both 
classes  are  promiscuously  gathered  in  mean  lodging- 
houses,  where  the  good  are  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
evil  communications  of  the  bod,  and  all  are  huddled 
together  in  circumstances  grievously  wanting  in  decency, 
as  well  as  cleanliness;  ventilation  being  also  greatly 
deficient  These  lodging-houses  arc,  indeed,  described  as 
in  genend  centres  of  vice  and  disease,  to  a  degree  which 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  upon.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
not  really  economical  places  of  shelter  for  the  poor.  Now, 
might  there  not  be  an  improved  kind  of  lodging-houses 
provided  by  the  charitable  and  wise  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate classes?  Let  a  night  asylum  not  only  offer  its 
shelter,  its  bare  board  and  blanket,  and  its  two  humble 
meals,  to  the  absolutely  destitute,  with  the  benefit  of  a 
separation  of  the  worthy  from  the  vicious,  but  also  pre- 
sent softer  accommodations  to  the  wanderers  who  can 
pay  for  them,  where  a  man  or  woman,  or  family  of 
decent  character,  might  not  necessarily  come  in  contact 
with  the  base  of  either  sex,  and  decency  would  be  secured 
by  simple  arrangements.  From  the  experience  of  night 
asylums,  as  at  present  conducted,  we  believe  such  ac- 
commodations might  be  afforded  at  a  rate  consider- 
ably within  that  of  the  pest-houses  where  the  wander- 

!  ing  poor  are  at  present  huddled  together. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  Metropolitan  Association 

:  for  improving  tiie  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes  is  about 
I  j  to  commence  operations,  under  respectable  auspices ; 
professing  to  have  for  its  leading  object,  '  to  enable  the 
labouring  man  to  procure  a  comfortable,  cleanly,  and 
healthy  habitation  at  a  less  expense  than  is  at  present 
paid  for  very  inferior  and  unhealthy  accommodation, 
arising  from  want  of  ventilation,  bad  drainage,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  the  apartments.'  *  To  effect  this,'  says 
the  prospectus,  '  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  1st,  dormitories 
for  single  men,  or  large  rooms  divided  into  compart- 
ments, with  a  separate  bed  to  each  occupier,  which 
could  be  afforded  at  as  low  a  rate  as  is  paid  at  present  by 
each  person  when  three  or  four  sleep  in  one  bed ;  2d, 
well-drained  and  ventilated  buildings,  to  be  let  to 
families  in  sets  of  rooms,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water 
on  each  floor.'  It  is  contemplated  that  the  charges,  low 
as  they  are,  will  yield  a  return  for  the  outlay  of  capital. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  might  not  a  night  asylum 
equally  afford  lodging  for  briefer  periods  at  such  rates 
as,  whUe  a  boon  to  the  poor,  would  yet  make  such  a  re- 
turn, as  to  aid  in  a  small  degree  the  eleemosynary  part 
of  the  establishment? 

These  matters  are,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  individuals  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  humbler  classes. 

HICQ  PRICE  OF  BOOKS. 

Mr  Frederick  Hill,  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Scotland, 
in  his  eighth  report  on  those  prisons,  recently  published, 
says,  '  Among  the  very  best  books  for  a  prison,  I  would 
class  Miss  Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales  and  Parents' 
Assistant,  the  stories  being  admirably  true  to  nature, 
perfectly  free  from  objectionable  matter,  containing  a 
vast  fund  of  practical  wisdom  applicable  to  the  every- 
day concerns  of  people  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  each 
carrying  with  it  a  high  moral  purpose.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, tlie  price  of  these  books  is  so  high  as  to  exclude 
them  from  moat  prisons;  and  even  in  the  larger  prisons, 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  copies.' 

In  the  particular  report  on  the  Dundee  prison,  Mr 
Hill  further  says :  '  The  governor  stated  that  a  young 
man,  who  was  some  time  ago  committed  for  taking  port 


in  a  riot  about  wages,  and  who  is  still  in  prison,  ap- 
peared, when  he  first  came,  to  be  puffed  up  with  a 
high  opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  own  knowledge  ;  but 
that,  since  he  came  in  contact  with  Mr  Lindsay  (the 
chaplain  and  instructor),  he  had  become  very  modest  in 
his  demeanour,  and  that  he  was  now  working  well,  and 
conducting  himself  very  satisfactorily.  The  governor 
said  also  that  he  had  himself  given  this  young  man  a 
number  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  to  read,  con- 
taining an  article  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  that  when  the  prisoner  had  perused  it,  he  declared 
that,  if  he  had  read  that  paper  a  few  months  earlier,  be 
should  not  then  have  been  in  prison.' 

Do  not  these  two  extracts  from  Mr  Hill's  report 
powerfully  prove  the  utility  of  low  or  moderate  prices 
for  literary  productions  ?  Wc  do  not  blame  Miss  Kdge- 
worth  for  the  high  price  of  her  books.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  her  fault,  but  that  of  her  pub- 
lishers. Is  it  not  then  lamentable  that  books  so  well  j 
calculated  to  do  good  amongst  the  humbler  orders,  and 
more  particularly  among  those  in  whose  moral  correction 
the  whole  public  has  so  great  an  interest,  should  be  left, 
as  it  were,  '  to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,' 
in  consequence  of  a  prohibitiou-price  being  put  upon 
them  ?  Authors  and  the  world  at  large  arc  btrangcly 
insensible  to  the  effects  of  high  prices  for  books.  It 
limits  the  mission  of  a  book  to  a  degree  which,  if  seen 
in  its  full  extent,  would  be  startling.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  absurdity  precisely  such  as  it  would  be  to 
place  officers  at  the  door  of  every  church  in  the  country, 
who  should  allow  no  person  whatever  to  enter  without 
paying  half-a-crown.  How  far  congregations  would  bo 
limited  by  such  a  practice,  we  need  not  say;  but  it 
would  not  be  more  so  than  are  the  audiences  cf  authors 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  prices  of  their  books. 
Some  books,  indeed,  are  taken  into  reading-clubs  and 
circulating  libraries :  this  may  be  hold  as  equivalent  to 
admitting  a  few  persons  at  sixpence  each  to  the  space 
between  the  ceilings  and  roofs  of  the  churches,  to  hear 
as  well  as  they  could  through  the  ventilators !  The 
important  point  is  to  enable  a  man  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  book,  so  that  he  may  read  it  when  and  as 
often  as  he  pleases  or  may  find  convenience. 

We  regret  to  think  that  there  is  little  appearance  of 
a  tendency  in  literary  men  to  come  into  these  views. 
The  inclination  seems  rather  to  lie  the  contrary  way. 
Of  late  years,  the  public  has  shown  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal way  that,  if  books  really  to  its  taste  were  pre- 
sented at  moderate  prices,  it  would  buy,  and  that  largely. 
Perhaps  more  striking  evidences  of  this  fact  could  not 
be  produced  than  the  success  of  various  books  which  we 
have  issued  as  People's  Editions,  in  a  plain  style  of 
typography,  and  at  correspondingly  moderate  prices. 
Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  thus  dis- 
posed, of  a  Tour  in  Holland,  by  W.  Chambers  (Is.  6d.), 
10,000  copies ;  of  a  new  translation  of  Lamartine's 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  (3s.  9d.),  10,000  copies  ;  of  a 
new  translation  of  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation 
(Is.  4d.),  13,000  copies;  of  Jackson's  Treatise  on  Agri- 
culture (2s.  3d.),  7000  copies;  of  Stories  of  Irish 
Peasantry,  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall  (Is.  9<L),  10,000  copies ;  and 
so  on  with  about  a  dozen  other  works,  original  or 
newly  translated,  each  with  sales  of  from  four  to  ten 
thousand  copies.  Now,  one  material  reason  for  these 
large  sales  is  clearly  the  low  price  of  the  works,  for  by 
that  means  they  come  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
individuals  having  a  taste  for  reading,  yet  who  can  at 
no  time  command  above  one  or  two  shillings  for  a 
book,  however  desirable  be  its  possession.  Stinted  of 
original  works  at  moderate  prices,  the  bulk  of  the  read- 
ing community  are  obliged  to  take  up  with  reprints 
furnished  by  a  comparatively  humble  but  far  from  use- 
less class  of  publishers — so  far,  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  doing  an  important  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, by  furnishing  literature  in  almost  the  only  shape 
in  which  it  can  be  procured.  But  all  such  books  of 
a  past  day  arc  necessarily  more  or  less  out  of  harmony 
with  existing  tastes ;  the  public  looks  with  indifference 
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on  the  offer  of  Rassclas  and  the  Simple  Story,  when  its 
•wishes  ore  pointing  to  the  last  novel  of  Bulwer.  What 
matter*  it  to  the  people  that  they  may  have  a  cheap 
copy  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  when  they  want  to  be- 
come a  little  acquainted  with  Wordsworth  ?  The  books 
calculated,  by  the  taste  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
their  novelty,  to  meet  with  an  extensive  demand,  are 
withheld,  and  twenty  cheap  libraries  of  reprints  will  not 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  modified  success  of 
these  reprints  only  shows  how  gladly  the  people  would 
buy  books  more  to  their  taste  if  they  could  be  got. 
Hitherto,  in  America,  modern  British  books  have  been 
republished  at  cheap  prices,  and  have  met  with  large 
sales,  though  we  may  suppose  they  were  not  in  all  in- 
stances so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  that  country  as 
to  our  own.  These  reprints  have  also  been  introduced 
in  large  quantity  into  Canada.  The  law  now  forbids 
the  Canadians  to  have  them,  and  Mr  Murray  of  London, 
with  the  best  intentions,  offers  these  colonists,  instead, 
a  cheap  library  of  reprints  mostly  old,  but  containing  a 
few  that  are  new.  The  Canadians,  however,  have 
already  shown  that  it  is  not  old,  but  new  books,  that 
they  want.  Mr  Murray's  reprints  will  only  succeed  in 
the  degree  in  which  our  own  l'eople's  Editions  and 
other  cheap  libraries  of  the  last  few  years  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  will  be  equivalent  to  the  measure  of 
the  suitableness  of  the  books  to  modern  taste.  Should 
the  American  congress  go  a  step  further,  and  establish 
a  copyright  in  British  books  in  their  own  country,  there 
too  shall  we  sec  this  craving  of  the  public  starved.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that,  of  many  of  the  best  productions 
of  English  intellect,  more  copies  will  then  he  sold  in 
France,  Russia,  and  other  continental  countries,  where 
they  are  not  of  course  generally  understood,  than  in  the 
whole  range  of  countries  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  this  simply  because  they  can  be  had  on 
the  continent  at  reasonable  prices,  but  not  in  those 
regions  to  which,  by  language,  taste,  and  every  essen- 
tial peculiarity,  they  might  be  presumed  to  be  best 
adapted. 

All  this  is  not  saying  that  the  authors  of  English 
books  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  brains  —  although  we  by  no  means 
sympathise  in  the  clamours  about  American  'pirates'  of 
authors,  many  of  whom  would  be  found  unwilling  to 
admit  the  American  people  to  any  one  brotherly  right 
or  claim  in  our  commerce  which  could  be  withheld  from 
them ;  neither  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  best  way  in 
which  nations  can  remunerate  their  most  gifted  son's,  is 
to  give  them  a  right  which  operates  in  the  bad  way  in 
which  all  monopolies  must  ever  operate.  But  it  ap- 
I*ears  to  us  most  decidedly,  from  all  which  has  lieen 
stated,  that  the  present  system  of  prices  for  new  books 
of  all  kinds  is  altogether  an  error ;  and  till  it  is  rectified, 
there  will  In?  a  tendency  in  Canada  to  smuggle  from  the 
States,  and  a  success  in  this  country  for  cheap  literature 
even  of  inferior  or  antiquated  taste— just  as  high  duties 
on  brandy  at  the  custom-house  cause  a  considerable 
running  of  the  contraband  article  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  'British'  in 
London — while,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  intellect  is 
only  half  or  a  fourth  fed  with  its  favourite  aliment,  and 
literary  men  are  half  or  a  fourth  starred  likewise— as 
they  ought  to  be. 


THE  CRANBERRY. 

TnKttK  are  two  species  of  this  plant,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  now  so  very  largely  employed  as  a  kitchen  article 
for  tarts,  and  as  a  cheap  and  effective  antiscorbutic 
among  seamen.  The  common  cranberry  (Oxt/cocciu 
jxdustrit)  grows  wild  in  upland  marshes  and  turf-bogs 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  generally  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  trailing  plant, 
with  slender  shrubby  shoots,  which  are  clothed  with 
small  linear  leaves ;  the  fruit  is  an  austere  red  berry, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  currant.  It  flourishes 
by  the  tides  of  little  rills,  and  not  among  stagnant 


water,  as  its  botanical  name  would  imply ;  hence  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  an  article  of  culture.  The 
Russian  cranberries  of  the  shops  are  produced  by  this 
species,  and  are  so  abundant  in  some  localities,  that 
the  suow  is  stained  crimson  by  the  berries  crushed 
to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges  over  them.  They 
are  not  gathered  till  after  the  disappearance  of  winter, 
so  that  those  brought  from  the  Baltic  are  always  the 
crop  of  the  preceding  year.  Before  our  own  bogs 
and  mosses  were  so  extensively  subjected  to  drainage 
and  cultivation,  cranberries  were  gathered  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  at  Langton  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland,  they  were  once  so  considerable 
an  article  of  commerce,  that  at  the  season  from  L.20  to 
L.30's  worth  were  sold  by  the  poor  people  each  market 
da}-,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together.  Cultivation  has, 
however,  changed  this  order  of  things,  and  the  cran- 
berry is  seldom  to  be  met  with  unless  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  in  some  of  the  border  wilds,  and 
in  the  mosses  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

The  American  cranberry  (Oxycoccus  tmrrocarpus) 
closely  resembles  the  common  species,  but  is  a  larger 
and  more  luxurious  plant.  Its  fruit  is  also  larger, 
and  of  a  longish  shape ;  hence  the  term  macro-carpu*, 
long-fruited.  It  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  other,  only  it  is  considered  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  The  American  cranberry,  though  growing 
wild  in  great  abundance,  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture ;  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  barren  wastes,  mea- 
dows, and  coarse  herbage  are  converted  into  profitable 
cranberry  fields  at  little  expense.  Any  meadow,  it  is 
said,  will  answer  for  their  growth.  They  grow  well  on 
sandy  bogs ;  and  if  these  are  covered  with  brushwood, 
the  bushes  should  be  cleared  away ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  rushes,  as  the  strong  roots  of  the  cran- 
berry soon  oveqwwer  them.  Some  old  cultivators 
plough  the  land  previous  to  planting  j  the  latter  process 
being  performed  by  digging  holes,  four  feet  distant 
each  way,  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  In 
three  years  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the 
vines ;  and  an  acre  in  full-bearing  will  often  produce 
two  hundred  bushels,  which  bring  about  one  dollar  per 
bushel  in  the  American  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  American  cranberry  in  our 
own  country  was  first  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  several  gardeners  have  been  so  successful  in 
the  attempt,  that  this  berry  may  now  be  regarded  as 
one  of  our  cultivated  fruits.  '  Wherever  there  is  a 
pond,'  says  Neill,  'the  margin  may,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, be  fitted  for  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  it  will 
continue  productive  for  many  years.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  drive  in  a  few  stakes,  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  to  place  some  old  boards 
within  these,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  of  the  cranberry- 
bed  from  falling  into  the  water  j  then  to  lay  a  parcel  of 
small  stones  or  rubbish  into  the  bottom,  and  over  it  peat 
or  bog-earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches  above, 
and  seven  inches  below,  the  usual  surface  of  the  water. 
In  such  a  situation  the  plants  grow  readily,  and  if  a 
few  1h?  put  in,  they  entirely  cover  the  bed  in  a  year  or 
two,  by  means  of  their  long  runners,  which  take  root  at 
different  points.  From  a  very  small  space,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  cranberries  may  be  gathered,  and  they  prove 
a  remarkably  regular  crop,  scarcely  affected  by  tiie  state 
of  the  weather,  and  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects.' Although  a  moist  situation  is  best  suited  to  the 
plant,  yet,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  bog-earth  or  mud, 
it  will  flourish,  producing  abundant  crops,  even  in  a 
comparatively  dry  soil.  It  is  seldom,  however,  so 
treated,  the  imported  berries  being  so  easily  and  cheaply 
procured. 

What  are  called  Snttch  cranberries  are  not  the  fruit 
of  an  oxycoecus,  but  that  of  the  fuccinium  vitis  idtra. 
This  plant,  according  to  Loudon,  produces  fruit  quite  as 
fit  for  tarts  and  marmalade  as  any  of  the  others;  while 
it  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture*  in  either  dry  or  moist 
peat,  requiring,  indeed,  no  attention  for  years,  wid  is  a 
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more  certain  and  abundant  bearer  than  either  the  com- 
mon or  long-fruited  cranberries  above-mentioned.  All 
the  varieties  of  cranberry  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  a 
sharp  acid  agreeable  taste;  but  the  Russian  berry 
possesses  these  qualities  in  greatest  perfection.  It  is 
said  that  some  very  fine  ones  have  recently  been  brought 
from  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  flourish  in  the  southern  temperate  .and 
antarctic  regions,  as  well  as  in  the  northern.  The  cran- 
berry is  an  easily  preserved  fruit,  and  will  continue  in 
flavour  for  many  years.  Britain  imports  from  35,000  to 
40,000  gallons  annually. 


MR  HOOD'S  4 WHIMSICALITIES.'* 

Many  great  men  have  failed  in  giving  a  true  definition 
of  wit ;  but  had  they  lived  to  know  Mr  Hood  and  his 
works,  they  would  at  least  have  found  a  correct  exem- 
plification of  it  1  Wit,'  says  Locke,  '  lies  most  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
semblance or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy.'  Locke  was 
manifestly  aware  that  this  did  not  wholly  define  wit ; 
for  he  says  it  lies  most  (not  altogether)  in  the  assem- 
blage of  ideas,  tec  ;  and  Addison's  Spectator,  comment- 
ing on  the  passage,  adds,  'that  every  resemblance  of 
ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  a 
one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader.'  From 
the  materials  thus  supplied,  Dean  Swift  wrought  out  a 
short,  but  full  and  conclusive  definition,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  true  one.  '  Wit,'  he  says, 4  is  the  apt  asso- 
ciation of  incongruous  ideas.*  Now,  this  is  precisely 
what  is  found  in  Mr  Hood's  writings.  Though  many 
authors  possess  the  tact  to  throw  together,  and  place  in 
odd  contrast,  ideas  of  the  most  dissimilar  kind,  few 
have  shown  the  skill  of  Hood  in  felicitously  combining 
such  remote  associations  with  sufficient  intimacy  to 
make  them  appear  alike  and  relative.  By  slightly  t  wist- 
ing the  signification  of  a  single  expression,  lie  sometimes 
makes  it  form  a  link  which  seems  to  connect  ideas  of 
the  most  opposite  character. 

Mr  Hood  began  his  career  as  a  punster.  His  first 
successful  hit  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  couple  of  pages 
of  puns,  which  appeared  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  From  playing  on  words— the 
first,  because  the  easiest  lesson  conned  by  apprentices 
in  wit — Hood  improved  his  talents  to  playing  upon  ideas, 
which,  when  well  done,  is  the  perfection  of  joking ;  and 
in  his  '  Comic  Annuals'  and  other  works,  prose  as  well  as 
poetic,  he  has  reached  to  an  eminence  in  that  art,  to 
which  no  lesser  genius  has  dared  to  aspire.  It  is  alleged 
that  Mr  Hood  is  deficient  in  broad  and  laughter-stirring 
humour— the  raw  material  of  wit ;  but  liis  accomplish- 
ments as  a  comic  writer  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
author-craft,  and,  what  is  infinitely  better,  he  is  an 
amiable  and  large-hearted  man.  We  have  much  plea- 
sure in  seeing  an  announcement  of  a  monthly  magazine 
of  his  own,  which,  we  trust,  will  meet  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  success — supposing  that  to  be  possible — than  that 
with  which  his  previous  works  have  been  received. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  collection 
of  pieces,  under  the  name  of  Whimsicalities,"  the  greater 
number  of  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  In  their  new  dress,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
these  pieces  will  be  as  popular  as  many  which  have  pre- 
eedetl  them ;  albeit,  some  must  be  already  familiar  to 
the  public.  Among  those  perhaps  best  known  is  the 
sketch  called  the  Schoolmistress  Abroad,  an  extract 
from  which,  however,  we  once  more  offer  as  a  fair 
sample  of  these  mirth-provoking  volumes. 
4  A  schoolmistress  ought  not  to  travel- 
No,  sir! 

No,  madam — except  on  the  map.  There,  indeed,  she 
may  skip  from  a  blue  continent  to  a  greeu  one— cross  a 


pink  isthmus — traverse  a  Red,  Black,  or  Yellow  Sea — 
land  in  a  purple  island,  or  roam  in  an  orange  desert, 
without  danger  or  indecorum.  There  she  may  ascend 
dotted  rivers,  sojourn  at  capital  cities,  scale  alps,  and 
wade  through  bogs,  without  soiling  her  shoe,  rumpling 
her  satin,  or  showing  her  ankle.  But  as  to  practical 
travelling — real  journeying  and  voyaging— oh,  never, 
never,  never ! 

How,  sir!  Would  you  deny  to  a  preceptress  all  the 
excursive  pleasures  of  locomotion  ? 

By  no  means,  miss.  In  the  summer  holidays,  when 
the  days  are  long,  and  the  evenings  are  light,  there  is 
no  objection  to  a  little  trip  by  the  railway — say  to 
We v bridge  or  Slough— provided  always  

Well,  sir? 

That  she  goes  by  a  special  train,  and  in  a  first-class 

carriage. 
Ridiculous ! 

Nay,  madam  ;  consider  her  pretensions.  She  is  little 
short  of  a  divinity! — Diana,  without  the  hunting! — a 
modernised  Minerva ! — the  representative  of  womanhood 
in  all  its  purity ! — Eve  in  full  dress,  with  a  finished 
education ! — a  "model  of  morality !— a  pattern  of  pro- 
priety !— the  fuglewoman  of  her  sex  !  As  such,  she  must 
be  perfect.  No  medium  performance,  no  ordinary  good- 
goiug—  like  that  of  an  eight-day  clock  or  a  Dutch  dial — 
will  suffice  for  the  character.  She  must  be  as  correct 
as  a  prize  chronometer.  She  must  be  her  own  pro- 
spectus personified.  Spotless  in  reputation,  immacu- 
late in  her  dress,  regular  in  her  habits,  refined  in  her 
manners,  elegant  in  her  carriage,  nice  in  her  taste,  fault- 
less in  her  phraseology,  and  in  her  mind  like— like  

Fray  what,  sir  ? 

Why,  like  your  own  chimney-ornament,  madam— a 
pure  crystal  fountain,  sipped  by  little  doves  of  alabaster. 

A  sweet  pretty  comparison !    Well,  go  on,  sir ! 

Now,  look  at  travelling.  At  the  best,  it  is  a  ram- 
bling, scrambling,  shift-making,  strange-bedding,  irre- 
gular-mealing, foreign-habiting,  helter-skelter,  higgledy- 
piggledy  sort  of  process.  At  the  very  least,  a  female 
must  expect  to  be  rumpled  and  dusted ;  perhaps  draggled, 
drenched,  torn,  and  rough-casted ;  and  if  not  bodily  cap- 
sized or  thrown  a  somerset,  she  is  likely  to  have  her 
straitest-laced  prejudices  upset,  anil  some  of  her  most 
orthodox  opinions  turned  topsy-turvy ;  an  accident  of 
little  moment  to  other  women,  but  to  a  schoolmistress 
productive  of  a  professional  lameness  for  life,     *  * 

44  l'hoo !  phoo !  it's  all  banter,"  exclaims  the  courteous 
reader. 

Banter  be  hanged  !  replies  the  courteous  writer.  But 
possibly,  my  good  sir,  you  have  never  seen  that  incom- 
parable schoolmistress,  Miss  Crane,  for  a  Miss  she  was, 
is,  and  would  be,  even  if  Campbell's  Last  Man  were  to 
offer  to  her  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  One 
sight  of  her  were,  indeed,  as  good  as  a  thousand,  seeing 
that  nightly  she  retires  into  some  kind  of  mould,  like  a 
jelly  shape,  and  turns  out  again  in  the  morning  the  same 
identical  face  and  figure,  the  same  correct,  ceremonious 
creature,  and  in  the  same  costume  to  a  crinkle.  Other- 
wise remembering  that  unique  image — so  int  rusted  with 
crisp  and  brittle  particularities — so  bedecked  allegori- 
cal ly  with  the  primrose  of  prudence,  the  daisy  of  deco- 
rum, the  violet  of  modesty,  and  the  lily  of  purity,  you 
would  confess  at  once  that  such  a  schoolmistress  was 
as  unfit  to  travel — unpacked — as  a  Dresden  China  figure ! 

Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  there  actually  such  a  real  per- 
sonage ? 

Real !  Arc  there  real  natives — real  blessings  to 
mothers — real  del  monte  shares,  and  real  water  at  the 

Adclphi  ?  Only  call  her  ,  instead  of  Crane,  and  she 

is  a  living,  breathing,  flesh  and  blood,  skin  and  bone  in- 
dividual !  Why,  there  are  dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of 
her  ex-pupils,  now  grown  women,  who  will  instantly 
recognise  their  old  governess  in  the  form  with  which, 
mixing  up  grace  and  gracefulness,  she  daily  prefaced 
their  rice-milk,  batter- puddings,  or  raspberry-bolsters,' 

Miss  Crane,  thinking  it  proper  that  she— being  a  pro- 
fessor of  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes— should 
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The  hut  word  had  occurred  so  frequently  on  the 
organ  of  the  schoolmistress,  that  it  had  acquired  in 
her  mind  some  important  significance. 

"  Ruth,  what  is  krank  ?** 

"  How  should  I  know,"  retorted  Ruth,  with  an  as- 
perity apt  to  accompany  intense  excitement  and  per- 
plexity. "  In  English,  it's  a  thing  that  helps  to  pull 
the  belL  But  look  at  papa— do  help  to  support  him— 
you're  good  for  nothing." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  murmured  poor  Miss  Priscilla,  with 
a  gentle  shake  of  her  head,  and  a  low  slow  sigh  of  ac- 
quiescence. Alas !  as  she  ran  over  the  catalogue  of 
her  accomplishments,  the  more  she  remembered  what 
she  could  do  for  her  sick  parent,  the  more  helpless  and 
useless  she  appeared.  For  instance,  she  could  have 
embroidered  him  a  night-cap — 

Or  netted  him  a  silk  puree — 

Or  plaited  him  a  guard-chain— 

Or  cut  him  out  a  watch-paper— 

Or  ornamented  his  hi-ace*  with  bead-work— 

Or  embroidered  hU  wahttcnat— 

Or  workitl  him  a  pair  of  idippcr»— 

Or  open- worked  hU  pocket- handkerchief. 

She  could  even — if  such  an  operation  would  have  been 
comforting  or  salutary — have  rough-casted  liim  with 
shell-work- 
er coated  him  with  red  or  black  seal*- 
Or  incnuted  him  with  blue  alum— 
Or  stuck  him  all  over  with  coloured  wafers- 


travel,  determines  to  go  to  Germany,  accompanied  by  her 
sister  Ruth  and  her  father,  '  the  Reverend  T.  C  '  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  the  midsummer  holidays  set  in, 
there  was  packed — in  I  don't  know  how  many  trunks, 
bags,  and  cap-boxes — I  don't  know  what  luggage,  except 
that,  for  each  of  the  party,  there  was  a  silver  spoon,  a 
knife  and  fork,  and  six  towels. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  how  far  did  your  schoolmistress  mean 
to  go?" 

To  Gotha,  madam.  Not  because  Bonaparte  slept 
there  on  his  flight  from  Leipsic,  nor  yet  from  any  senti- 
mental recollections  of  Goethe ;  not  to  sec  the  palace  of 
Friedenstein  and  its  museum,  nor  to  purchase  an  Alma- 
nach  de  Gotha,  nor  even  because  his  Royal  Highness 
rrince  Albert,  of  Sax  Gotha,  was  the  husband  elect  of 
our  gracious  queen.  i 

*'  Then  what  for,  in  the  name  of  patience  ? " 

Whj\  because  the  Berlin  wool  was  dyed  there,  and 
so  she  could  get  what  colour  and  shades  she  pleased.' 

Arrived  in  Prussia,  the  Reverend  T.  C.  is  unfortu- 
nately taken  ill.  and  the  party  is  obliged  to  halt  at  a 
miserable  village  inn. 

'  Now,  the  exclamation  of  Miss  Crane — "  Gracious 
heavens,  Ruth,  what  a  wretched  hole !" — was  not  a 
single  horse-power  too  strong  for  the  occasion.  Her 
first  glance  round  the  squalid  room  at  the  "  Adler  "  con- 
vinced her,  that  whatever  might  be  the  geographical 
distance  on  the  map,  she  was  morally  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  miles  from  home ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  about  as  distant  as  the  earth  from  the  moon. 
And  truly,  had  she  been  transferred,  no  matter  how, 
to  that  planet,  with  its  no-atmosphere,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  out  of  her  element.  In  fact,  she  felt  for 
some  moments  as  if  she  must  sink  on  the  floor— just  as 
some  delicate  flower,  transplanted  into  a  strange  soil, 
gives  way  in  even*  green  fibre,  and  droops  to  the  mould 
in  a  vegetable  fainting-fit,  from  which  only  time  and 
the  watering-pot  can  recover  it 

Her  younger  sister.  Miss  Ruth,  was  somewhat  less 
disconcerted.  She  luid  by  her  position  the  greater  share- 
in  the  active  duties  at  Lebanon  House :  and  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  would  not  have  been  utterly  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  for  the  comfort  or  relief  of  her  parent. 
But  In  every  direction  in  which  her  iustinct  and  habits 
would  have  prompted  her  to  look,  the  materials  she 
sought  were  deficient.  There  was  no  easy-chair — no 
fire  to  wheel  it  to— no  cushion  to  shake  up— no  cup- 
board to  go  to— no  female  friend  to  consult— no  Miss 
Parfitt — no  cook — no  John  to  send  for  the  doctor.  No 
|  English— no  French— nothing  but  that  dreadful  "  Ge- 
fallig  "  or  "  J  a  WohT— and  the  equally  incomprehensible 
I  "  Gniidige  Frau !" 

As  for  the  Reverend  T.  C,  he  sat  twisting  about  on 
his  hard  wooden  chair,  groaning,  and  making  ugly 
faces,  as  much  from  peevishness  and  impatience  as  from 
pain,  and  indeed  sometimes  plainly  levelled  his  gri- 
maces at  the  simple  Germans  who  stood  round,  staring 
at  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  unceremoniously  as  if 
he  hod  been  only  a  great  fish,  gasping  and  wriggling  on 
dry  land. 

In  the  meantime,  his  bewildered  daughters  held  him 
one  by  the  right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  ear- 
nestly watched  his  changing  countenance,  unconsciously 
imitating  some  of  its  most  violent  contortions.  It  did 
,  no  good,  of  course  :  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  ?  In 
i  fact,  they  were  as  much  puzzled  with  their  patient  as 
a  certain  worthy  tradesman,  when  a  poor  shattered 
creature  on  a  shutter  was  carried  into  his  floor-cloth 
manufactory  by  mistake  for  the  hospital.  The  only 
tiling  that  occurred  to  either  of  the  females  was  to  op- 
pose every  motion  he  made,  for  fear  it  should  be  wrong ; 
and  accordingly,  whenever  he  attempted  to  lean  towards 
the  right  side,  they  invariably  bent  him  as  much  to  the 
left 

"  Der  herr,"  said  the  German  coachman,  turning  to- 
wards Miss  Priscilla,  with  his  pipe  hanging  from  his 
teeth,  and  venting  a  puff  of  smoke  that  made  her  recoil 
three  steps  backward — "  Der  herr  ist  schr  krank." 


But  alas!  alas!  alas!  what  would  it  have  availed  her 
poor  dear  papa  in  the  spasmodics,  if  she  had  even  fes- 
tooned him,  from  top  to  toe,  with  little  rice-paper  roses !' 
Miss  Crane  tries  to  provide  something  warm  and  com- 
forting for  her  sick  parent  and  goes  into  the  kitchen 
for  that  purpose  -  but  alas!  cooking  had  formed  no 
part  of  her  education.  '  She  was  none  of  those  natural 
geniuses  in  the  art  who  can  extemporise  flint  broth, 
and  toss  up  something  out  of  nothing  at  the  shortest 
notice.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  whole  midsummer 
holidays  before  her,  she  could  successfully  have  under- 
taken a  pancake — or  have  got  up  even  a  hasty-pudding 
without  a  quarter's  notice.  For  once,  however,  she  was 
impelled  by  the  painful  exigency  of  the  hour  to  test  her 
ability,  and  finding  certain  ingredients  to  her  hand,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  best  or  simplest  process  that 
occurred  to  her,  in  due  time  she  returned,  cup  in  hand, 
to  the  sick-room,  and  proffered  to  her  poor  dear  papa 
the  result  of  her  first  maiden  effort  in  cookery. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Ruth,  naturally  curious,  as 
well  as  anxious,  as  to  the  nature  of  so  novel  an  experi- 
ment. 

"Pali!  puh!  poof— phew!  chut!"  spluttered  the 
Reverend  T.  C,  unceremoniously  getting  rid  of  the 
first  spoonful  of  the  mixture.  "It's  paste— common 
paste !" 

Poor  Miss  Crane! 

The  failure  of  her  first  little  culinary  experiment 
reduced  her  again  to  despair.  If  there  be  not  already 
a  statue  of  disappointment,  she  would  have  served  for 
its  model.  It  would  have  melted  an  iron  master  to  have 
seen  her  with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  unfortunate 
cup  of  paste,  as  if  asking  herself,  mentally,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  what  she  had  prepared  with  such  pains  for 
the  refreshment  of  a  sick  parent  was  only  fit  for — what  ? 
why,  for  the  false  tin  stomach  of  a  healthy  bill  sticker !' 
But  at  length  their  postilion  guesses  what  is  required, 
and  fetches  a  medical  man,  whom  the  ladies  mistake  for 
a  horse  doctor ;  for  his  prescription  was,  *  A  series  of 
powders  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  A  set  of  draughts 
to  wash  down  the  powders.  A  box  of  pills.  A  bagful 
of  certain  herbs  for  fomentations.  A  large  blister  to  be 
put  between  the  shoulders.  Twenty  leeches  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach.'  The  first  instalment  of  these 
potions  the  Reverend  T.  C.  '  swallowed,  the  second  he 
smelt,  and  the  third  he  merely  looked  at :'  but  that  was 
enough  ;  for,  on  the  physician's  third  visit,  he  found  the 
invalid  convalescent,  aud  the  whole  party  preparing  to 
return. 
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' "  Well,  I  must  say,"  murmured  the  schoolmistress, 
as  the  coach  rumbled  off  towards  home,  u  I  do  wish  we 
had  reached  Gotha,  that  I  might  have  got  my  shades  of 
wool." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  Reverend  T.  C,  still  sore 
from  recent  disbursements ;  "  they  went  out  for  wool, 
and  they  returned  shorn." 

**  We  went  abroad  for  pleasure,"  grumbled  Miss  Ruth, 
■  and  have  met  with  nothing  but  pain  and  trouble." 

"  And  some  instruction  too,"  said  Miss  Crane,  with 
even  more  than  her  usual  gravity;*  and  here  the  sketch 
concludes  with  the  following  moral  uttered  by  the 
heroine : — ' "  For  my  own  part,  I  have  met  with  a 
lesson  that  has  taught  me  my  own  unfitness  for  a  go- 
verness. For  I  cannot  think  that  a  style  of  education 
which  has  made  me  so  helpless  and  useless  as  a  daughter, 
can  be  the  proper  one  for  young  females  who  are  here- 
after to  become  wives  and  mothers,  a  truth  that  every 
hour  has  impressed  on  me  since  I  have  been  a  School- 
mistress Abroad." ' 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  sketches  in  this 
collection  of  Whimsicalities  written  in  the  same  style, 
and  conveying  some  moral.  Amongst  them  we  may 
instance  '  The  Defaulter,*  which  affords  a  warning 
against  forming  too  rash  judgments  on  private  charac- 
ter from  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  4  The  News  from 
China,'  which  is  a  satire  on  natural  over-indulgence, 
and  the  neglect  of  moral  culture  in  the  young.  From 
the  poetical  pieces  contained  in  the  volumes,  we  select, 
firstly,  a  negative  description  of  a  London  fog : — 

'NO!' 

No  stm — no  moon  ! 
No  worn — no  noon— 

No  dawn — no  dunk — no  proper  time  of  day- 
No  sky— no  Mirth  ly  view — 
No  dlrtancc  looklnjr  bluo- 

No  road-no  street-no  •  t'other  tide  the  tot- 
No  end  to  any  row- 
No  indications  where  the  crescent.  go- 
No  top  to  any  steeple— 

No  recognition*  of  familiar  people- 
No  courteaie*  for  showing  "era- 
No  knowing  'em ! 

No  travelling  at  all— no  locomotion. 

No  inkling  of  the  way — no  notion — 
'  No  go' — by  land  or  ocean- 
No  mail— no  port- 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast- 
No  park— no  ring— no  afternoon  gentility- 
No  company— no  nobility— 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  i 
No  comfortable  feci  In  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruit*,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November ! 

Our  author  is  generally  severe  on  the  seasons,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  ode  to 

SPRING — A  NEW  VERSION. 

'  Come,  prntlf  Spring !  ethereal  mildntu  come!' 

Oh !  Thomson,  void  of  rhyme  as  well  as  reason. 
How  couldst  thou  thus  poor  human  nature  hum  ? 

There's  no  such  season. 

The  flpring !  I  shrink  and  shudder  at  her  name ! 
For  why,  I  find  her  breath  a  bitter  blighter  1 
■  from  her  W»ie»  as  if  they  < 


Ar,l  I, 


»ing, 

laureates  and  upholders, 
as  If  they  hod  a.  Spring 
their  shoulders' 

let  others  eulogise  her  floral  dhows. 

From  mo  they  cannot  win  a  single  stansa ; 

I  know  her  blooms  are  In  full  blow— and  go's 
The  Inflnmn 

Her  cowslips,  stocks,  and  lilies  of  the  vale. 
Her  boncy-blosanras  that  you  hear  the  bees  at, 

Her  panaies,  daffodil*,  and  ] 
Are  things  I  sneeze  at  t 

Fair  Is  the  vernal  quarter  of  the  year ! 

And  fair  its  early  buddings  and  its 
Bat  Just  suppose  Consumption's 

With  other  sowings  1 


,  I  find,  when  eastern  winrt*  are 
A  frigid,  not  a  genial  inspiration ; 
for  can,  like  Iron-Chested  Chubb,  defy 
An  lntt-.iimuition. 


Smitten  by  brer  Bra  from  the  land  of  plague. 

To  mo  all  vernal  luxuries  arc  fables ; 
Oh  !  wherc's  the  Spring  I 

BUffasaUble's? 

I  limp  in  agony — I 

And  quake  with  Ague,  that  gW  Agitators 
Nor  dream,  before  July,  of  leaving  off 

My  Henpirator. 

What  wonder  if  in  May  iUelf  I  lack 

A  jieg  for  laudatory  verso  to  hang  on  ?— 

Spring  mild  and  gentle  ?— yes,  as  Bpriiig-hcclcd  Jack 
To  those  he  sprang  on ! 

In  short,  whatever  panegyrics  Ho 
In  fulsome  odes  too  many  to  be  cited. 

The  tenderness  of  Spring  is  all  my  eye, 
And  that  is  blighted' 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  COUNTER. 

In  Edinburgh,  a  few  years  ago,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  protracted  hours  of  shop-keeping,  and  the  propriety 
of  shortening  these,  for  the  benefit  of  the  assistants  and 
apprentices,  was  strongly  urged.  The  movement  for 
this  object  being  favoured  by  several  circumstances,  it 
was  successful  to  a  considerable  extent  A  class  of 
shops,  amounting  to  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
number,  were  thereafter  shut  at  eight,  instead  of  nine : 
those  which  had  been  kept  open  till  a  later  hour  than 
nine,  were  now  shut  at  that  hour.  By  these  means 
young  men  were  enabled  to  attend  classes  and  lectures 
in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  their  minds,  or  to  ob- 
tain a  little  recreation  for  the  good  of  their  health.  The 
master's  cares  were  also  so  far  abridged  ;  nor  has  it  ever 
since  been  found  that  the  interests  or  convenience  of  any 
party  has  suffered  by  this  change.  The  tradesman  docs 
as  much  business  in  the  restricted,  as  he  ever  did  in  the 
extended  time  ;  the  customer,  knowing  the  new  regula- 
tions, is  not  incommoded  by  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
general  condition  of  the  'young  men'  is  improved. 
Their  life  is  less  one  of  hardship  ;  they  arc  consequently 
more  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Their 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature  is  advanced.  In 
fact,  it  is  altogether  a  blessed  change  to  all  parties ;  so 
much  so,  that  last  year,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  years,  a 
further  abbreviation  of  the  hours  of  shop-keeping  took 
place,  and  young  men  arc  now  very  generally  allowed 
the  whole  of  Saturday  evening  from  five  or  six  o'clock 
to  spend  as  they  please.  Of  the  results  of  this  farther 
relaxation  of  the  rigours  of  business,  we  cannot  as  yet 
speak  -,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  will 
be  good.  The  amount  of  application  is  still  fully  as 
much  as  human  nature  can  well  admit  of.  The  services 
rendered  during  business  hours  will  be  all  the  more 
hearty  and  kindly,  that  the  person  rendering  them  is 
made  comparatively  happy  in  his  circumstances.  The 
master  is  not  injured,  and  the  public  is  not  subjected  to 
the  least  inconvenience,  so  long  as  the  same  amount  of 
business  can  be  transacted,  as  it  can  be  in  most  instances, 
in  the  shorter  space  of  time.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit 
to  the  progress  of  this  reformation  ;  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  it  has  yet  been  transgressed. 

Meanwhile,  the  shop  assistants  in  other  large  cities 
are  making  exertions  to  procure  similar  alleviations  of 
their  labours.  It  is  a  righteous  and  holy  cause,  and 
most  happy  are  we  to  give  the  above  testimony  in  its 
behalf — one  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  of  some 
importance,  as  it  often  happens  that  that  assurance  of 
safety  which  is  afforded  by  precedent,  goes  a  greater 
way  than  the  best  arguments  or  the  most  powerful 
appeals  to  feeling.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  case 
of  the  shop  assistants  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  in- 
cluding the  metropolis,  is  really  such  as  to  call  strongly 
for  a  reform  of  business  hours.  We  find  a  flood  of  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject  in  an  ably  compiled  pamphlet 
published  by  the  benevolent  Dr  Grindrod  of  Manchea- 
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ter.*  '  The  central  committee  of  assistant  drapers  in 
the  metropolis  states,  "  that  a  large  majority  of  their 
body,  amounting  to  many  thousand*,  are  closely  con- 
fined in  business,  on  an  average  from  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning,  until  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
during  the  summer  months  generally  two  hours  Inter, 
relieved  only  by  a  scanty  intermission,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  nature."  On  more  minute 
inquiry,  it  appears  thai  the  period  of  commencing  and 
closing  business  differs  in  various  establishments.  In 
the  drapery  business,  the  hours  of  commencing  business 
vary  from  six  to  half-past  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  some  shops 
being  alw  ays  a  little  earlier  than  others,  and  all  differ- 
ing to  some  extent,  according  to  the  season.  In  the 
winter  months,  some  close  at  eight,  but  an  equally,  or 
nearly  equally  large  number,  at  half  past  nine  and  ten. 
The  most  extensive  number,  however,  usually  close  at 
nine.  These  statements  refer  to  about  five  months  of 
the  year.  In  the  summer  months,  about  an  equal  num- 
ber close  at  nine  and  eleven,  and  half-past  eleven,  but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  about  ten,  or  half-past  ten. 
Some  shops,  however,  keep  open  until  twelve.  The 
latter  class,  indeed,  are  not  few  in  number.  In  winter, 
those  shops  that  close  on  other  nights  at  eight,  keep 
open  on  Saturday  nights  until  ten.  A  large  number 
during  this  season  keep  open  until  eleven  and  twelve. 
In  the  summer  season,  comparatively  few  shops  close 
before  these  hours.  Those  who  transact  business  more 
particularly  among  the  operative  classes,  do  not  close 
their  shops  until  one  on  Sunday  morning.'  In  some  of 
the  publishing  houses  in  I^ondon,  the  drudgery  is  so 
great  as  frequently  to  ruin  the  health  of  the  assistants. 
In  one  house,  we  have  heard  it  stated,  though,  we  hope, 
only  in  the  way  of  joke,  that,  on  an  average,  a  clerk  is 
killed  off  every  six  months. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  consequent 
upon  this  system  of  drudgery  are  strongly  dwelt  upon 
by  Dr  Griudrod ;  but  we  only  can  afford  room  for  a  few 
of  his  remarks.  '  The  education/  he  says,  '  of  the  bulk 
of  young  men  engaged  as  assistants  is  limited  and  im- 
perfect. I'erhaps  those  engaged  as  linen  drapers,  and 
one  or  two  other  trades  equally  respectable,  form  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  No  sooner,  however,  are  the  inden- 
tures of  apprenticeship  signed,  than,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  farewell  to  improvement  Future  acquisition  in 
learning  is  confined  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  a  late  period  at  night, 
the  same  monotonous  routine  of  duties  requires  inces- 
sant attention.  Little  time  is  allowed  for  reflection; 
less  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  either  by  study  or 
attendance  upon  lectures :  no  interval  is  permitted  for 
social  intercourse  or  friendly  communication  ;  even  the 
period  allotted  for  meals  is  often  abridged  to  the  smallest 
possible  extent.  The  duties,  indeed,  of  shop  assistants 
are,  with  slight  exception,  purely  mechanical — nay, 
worse,  they  are  calculated  to  cramp  the  energies  and  to 
pervert  the  faculties  of  the  youthful  min<i  The  bud, 
however  promising  its  early  appearance — however  care- 
ful and  unremitting  the  attention  which  may  have  been 
paid  to  the  culture  of  its  parent  plant,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  into  the  healthy  and  perfect  flower,  if, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  its  growth,  the  stem  from 
which  it  receives  its  nourishment  is  transplanted  from 
its  native  soil  into  a  noxious  and  ungenial  atmosphere. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  comprehends  that  por- 
tion of  existence  in  which  our  young  men  evince  the 
most  ardent  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
Youth,  in  fact,  is  the  period  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment. Is  it  then  consistent  with  design,  to  suppose  that 
at  this  important  era  in  life,  when  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  the  moral  j>owcrs  not  only  are  best  adapted 
to  judicious  exercise-,  but  possess  the  keenest  sense  of 
enjoyment,  every  hour  unoccupied  by  sleep  should  be 
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entirely  devoted  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  business,  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  matters  of  higher  and  more  enduring 
moment  ?  Are  there  no  after-duties  in  life  to  keep  in 
view — no  destinies  in  prospect,  distinct  from  the  concerns 
of  tho  counter  or  desk,  which  require  their  due  share  of 
cultivation  ?  It  is,  as  before  stated,  the  undoubted  lot 
of  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — his 
physical  powers  demand  it  Labour,  within  due  limits, 
is  not  only  necessary  to  procure  the  necessities  and 
conveniences  of  life,  but  it  is  requisite  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  It  is  so  ordained  by  the  fiat  of 
Omnipotence.  The  physical  powers,  however,  only 
form  one  portion  of  man's  constitution.  The  powers  of 
the  mind,  and,  above  all,  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  re- 
quire their  due  share  of  cultivation.  Such  also  is  the 
Divine  will.  He,  therefore,  who,  for  mere  selfish  pur- 
poses, deprives  those  in  his  employ  of  seasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  each,  is  accountable  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  too  often  happens,  however,  under  the  present 
system,  that  apprentices  and  assistants  are  unable  even 
to  retain  the  limited  education  received  at  school,  if, 
indeed,  we  except  the  almost  mechan.cal  acquirements 
of  writing  and  accounts.  No  books  at  their  command, 
or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  select  few,  no  time  to 
read,  much  less  to  study  their  contents,  their  minds 
gradually  lose  their  former  relish  for  the  stores  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  receive  their  future  cast  from 
the  associates  and  associations  which  constantly  sur- 
round them.  The  manners  and  appe  arance  of  some  of 
our  fashionable  mercers'  assistants  are  certainly  not 
calculated  either  to  command  the  respect  or  to  excite 
the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
The  outward  exterior,  however,  of  the  frivolous  and 
foppish  shop  youth,  but  exhibits  the  condition  of  the 
inner  man.  Let  our  youths  be  influenced  by  a  more 
elevated  scale  of  morals ;  let  them  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education  more  suited  to  their  scale  in 
society,  and  the  objectionable  manners  under  considera- 
tion will  soon  disappear.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  our  young  men  is  not  so  much  their  crime 
as  their  misfortune.  It  is  but  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able issue  of  the  system— a  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
Moloch  of  gain. 

One  or  two  appropriate  examples  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit this  subject  in  a  more  forcible  light  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Manchester,  November  1837.  in  furtherance 
of  the  desirahle  object  of  closing  all  retail  shops  at  an 
earlier  hour,  a  respectable  and  influential  tradesman  of 
that  town  stated,  that  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  a  master  who  had  left  one  part  of  his  character 
deeply  engraved  on  his  grateful  recollection — a  conside- 
ration for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those  in  his  em- 
ploy, manifested,  among  other  ways,  in  the  permission 
to  close  business  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  Those  hours, 
he  added,  thus  gained,  had  been  to  him  the  source  of  all 
the  improvement  and  advantage  that  rendered  his  more 
mature  life  happier  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been, 
and  made  him  desirous  to  extend  to  others  that  advan- 
tage which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth.  The  writer 
may  add,  that  the  individual  in  question,  after  a  brief 
but  successftd  career,  has  retired  from  the  pursuits  of 
business,  and  is  at  the  present  period  pursuing  his  studies 
at  one  of  our  universities,  with  a  view  to  enter  into  the 
sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  This  interesting  record, 
however,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  case.  About 
fourteen  years  previous  to  the  time  when  the  above 
statement  was  made,  the  same  gentleman  took  into  his 
service  a  raw  youth  from  a  Sunday  school.  He  per- 
mitted him  to  conclude  the  labours  of  the  day  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  only  offered  to  him  the 
use  of  his  own  Library,  but  agreed  to  purchase  any 
books  he  might  want  provided  that  he  would  study 
them  under  his  roof.  The  youth  had  both  gratitude 
and  a  desire  of  self-improvement  Now,  and  for  several 
years,  observed  his  kind  master,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  highly  honoured  labourers  in  the  South -Sea 
Missions,  reflecting  credit  on  the  society  that  sent  him. 
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and  promoting  the  glory  of  God  by  spreading  the  truth* 
of  Christianity  in  those  islands.  The  writer  can  sub- 
stantiate the  latter  statement  from  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  stated  at 
the  same  meeting,  that  when  in  Glasgow,  his  master  had 
permitted  him  to  use  for  his  own  improvement  the  even- 
ing hours  after  seven,  and  that  those  hours,  in  the  period 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  w  ere  to  him 
the  most  profitable  of  his  life.  He  had  also  at  his  com- 
mand the  hours  from  six  or  seven  till  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  laid  in  at  that  period  a  greater  stock  of 
substantial  knowledge  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
acquire  in  his  subsequent  progress  through  life.' 

Dr  Grindrod  adduces  a  number  of  authorities,  amongst 
whom  is  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  to  prove  that  lalwur  or 
application  for  ten  hours  a-day,  not  including  two  hours  of 
intrrmitsion  for  meats  and  recreation,  is  as  much  as  the 
human  body  can  sustain  with  impunity.  We  most  earnestly, 
though  respectfully,  press  this  upon  the  consideration  of 
all  shop-keepers,  assuring  them  of  our  thorough  convic- 
tion that  it  is  actually  for  their  own  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  young  men  employed  by  them,  that  business 
should  be  limited  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  daily 
measure. 


BRADY,  THE  AMERICAN  BORDERER. 

In  the  account  given  by  a  tourist  of  hi*  journey,  in  May 
1835,  to  the  Falls  of  Cuyahoga,  near  Lake  Eric,  and  pub- 
lished in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  »c  find  the  following 
particulars  of  Samuel  Brady,  a  noted  American  borderer 
who  flourished  about  sixty  years  ago  : — 

'  Brady  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  light  Wne  eyes, 
fair  skin,  and  dork  hair:  he  was  remarkably  straight,  an 
at hk tic,  bold,  and  vigorous  backwoodsman,  inured  to  all 
the  toils  and  liardsliijw  of  a  frontier  life,  and  had  ln-comc 
very  obnoxious  to  the  Indians,  from  his  numerous  success- 
ful attacks  on  their  war  parties,  and  from  shooting  them  iu 
his  hunting  excursions  whenever  they  crossed  his  path,  or 
came  within  reach  of  his  rifle ;  for  he  was  personally  engaged 
in  more  hazardous  contests  with  the  savages  than  "any  other 
man  west  of  the  mountains,  excepting  Daniel  Boone.  He 
was,  in  fact,  "an  Indian  liater,"  as  many  of  the  early  bor- 
derers were.  This  class  of  men  appear  to  have  been  more 
numerous  in  this  region  than  in  any  other  |>ortion  of  the 
frontiers;  and  this  doubtless  arose  from  the  slaughter  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  numerous  murders  and  attacks 
on  defenceless  families  that  for  many  years  followed  that 
disaster.  Brady  was  also  a  very  successful  trapper  and 
hunter,  aud  took  more  beavers  than  any  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  one  of  his  adventurous  trapping  excursions 
to  the  waters  of  the  Beaver  river,  or  Mahoning,  which  in 
early  days  no  abounded  with  the  animals  of  this  specie*, 
that  it  took  its  name  from  this  fact,  it  so  hapts-ncd  that 
the  Indians  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  aud  took  him  pri- 
soner. To  have  shot  or  tomahawked  him  on  the  sjstt 
would  have  been  but  a  small  gratification  to  that  of  satiat- 
ing their  revenge  by  burning  him  at  a  slow  fire,  in  presence 
of  all  the  Indians  of  their  village.  He  was  therefore  taken 
alive  to  their  encampment,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beaver 
river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  After  the 
usual  exultations  and  rejoicings  at  the  capture  of  a  noted 
etwiny,  and  causing  him  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  tire  was 
prej«red,  near  which  Brady  was  placed,  after  Wing  strip|N*d 
|  naked,  and  with  his  arms  unbound.  Previously  to  tying 
I  him  to  the  stake,  a  large  circle  was  formed  around  him, 
consisting  of  Indian  men,  w  omen,  and  children,  dancing  and 
yelling,  and  uttering  all  manner  of  threats  and  abuse  that 
their  small  knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  afford. 
The  prisoner  looked  on  these  preparations  for  death,  and 
on  his  savage  foes,  with  a  firm  countenance  and  a  steady 
eye,  meeting  all  their  threats  with  a  truly  savage  fortitude. 
In  the  midst  of  their  dancing  ami  rejoicing,  a  wpiaw  of  one 
of  their  chiefs  came  near  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Quick  as  thought,  and  with  intuitive  prescience,  he  snatched 
it  from  her  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  Haines. 
Horror-struck  at  the  sudden  outrage,  the  Indians  simul- 
taneously rushed  to  rescue  the  infant  from  the  tire.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  Brady  darted  from  the  circle, 
overturning  all  that  came  in  his  way.  and  rushed  into  the 
adjacent  thickets,  with  the  Indians  yelling  at  his  heels.  He  • 
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ascended  the  steep  »idc  of  a  lxill  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets, 
and  darting  down  the  opposite  declivity,  secreted  himself 
in  the  deep  ravines  and  laurel  thickets  tliat  abound  for 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  His  knowledge  of  tho 
country  and  wonderful  activity  enabled  him  to  elude  his 
enemies,  and  reach  tho  settlements  on  the  south  of  the 
Ohio  river,  which  he  crossed  by  swimming.  The  hill  near 
whose  haw  this  adventure  is  said  to  have  happened  still 
goes  by  his  name ;  and  the  inc  ident  is  often  referred  to  by 
the  traveller,  as  the  coach  is  slowly  dragged  up  its  side. 

Brady's  residence  was  on  Chart  icr's  Creek,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio  ;  aud  being  a  man  of  Herculean  strength, 
activity,  and  courage,  he  was  generally  selected  as  tho 
leader  of  tho  hardy  borderers  in  all  their  incursions  into 
the  Indian  territory  north  of  the  river.  About  the  year 
17W),  a  large  party  of  warriors  from  the  falls  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  the  adjacent  country,  had  made  nn  inroad  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  what 
is  now  Washington  county,  then  known  as  the  settle- 
ment of  "Catfish  Camp,"  alter  an  old  Indian  of  that  name 
who  lived  there  when  tho  whites  first  came  into  the 
country  on  the  Monougahela  river.  This  party  had  mur- 
dered several  families,  and  with  the  "plunder"  had  re~ 
crosscd  the  Ohio  Wfore  effectual  pursuit  could  be  made. 
By  Brady  a  party  was  directly  summoned  of  his  chosen 
followers",  who  hastened  on  after  them  ;  but  the  Indians 
having  started  one  or  two  days  earlier,  he  could  not  over- 
take them  in  time  to  arrest  their  return  to  their  villages. 
Near  the  spot  when)  the  town  of  Ravenna  now  stands, 
the  Indians  separated  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  north,  aud  the  other  west,  to  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  Brady's  men  also  divided  ;  a  part  pursued 
the  northern  trail,"  and  a  jiart  went  with  their  commander 
to  the  Indian  village  lying  on  the  river  in  tho  j»rescnt 
township  of  Northampton,  iu  Portage  county.  Although 
Brady  made  his  approaches  with  the  utmost  caution,  tiis 
Indians,  expecting  a  pursuit,  were  on  the  look-out,  and 
ready  to  receive  him,  with  numbers  fourfold  to  those  of 
Brady's  party,  whose  only  safety  was  in  a  hasty  retreat, 
which,  from  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  soou  became  a  per- 
fect flight.  Brady  directed  his  men  to  separate,  and  each 
one  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  the  Indians  knowing  Brady, 
and  having  a  most  inveterate  hatred  and  dread  of  him, 
from  the  numerous  chastisements  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them,  left  all  the  others,  and  with  united  strength 
pursued  him  alone. 

The  Cuyahoga  hero  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the  south,  in- 
cluding a  large  tract  of  several  miles  of  surface,  in  the  form 
of  a  pcuinsula  ;  within  this  tract  the  jsirsnit  was  hotly  con- 
tested. The  Indians,  by  extending  their  line  to  the  right 
and  left,  forced  him  on  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Having, 
in  peaceable  times,  often  hunted  over  this  ground  with  the 
Indians,  and  knowing  every  turn  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  fami- 
liarly us  the  villager  knows  the  streets  of  his  own  hamlet, 
Brady  directed  his  course  to  the  river,  at  a  spot  where  tho 
whole  stream  is  compressed  by  the  rocky  cliffs  into  a  nar- 
row channel  of  only  twenty-two  feet  across  the  top  of  the 
chasm,  although  it  is  considerably  wider  beneath,  near  tho 
water,  and  in  height  more  than  tw  ice  that  number  of  feet 
alrave  the  current.  Through  this  pass  the  water  rushes 
like  a  race-horse,  cliafting  and  roaring  at  the  confinement 
of  its  current  by  the  rocky  channel,  while,  a  short  distance 
atrave,  the  stream  is  at  least  tifty  yards  wide.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  was 
in  the  effort,  concentrated  his  mighty  {rawer*,  aud  leaped 
the  stream  at  a  single  bound,  it  so  ha|»j>encd  tliat,  on  the 
opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was  favoured  by  a  low  place,  into 
which  he  dropped,  and  grasping  the  bushes,  ho  tuns  hcl}«ed 
himself  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians,  for 
a  few  moments,  were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
before  they  had  recovered  their  recollection,  he  was  half 
way  np  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  hut  still  within  reach 
of  their  rifles.  They  could  easily  have  shot  him  at  any 
moment  before  ;  but  being  bent  on  taking  him  alive,  for 
torture,  and  to  glut  their  long-delayed  revenge,  they  for- 
bore the  use  of  their  rifle ;  but  now  seeing  him  likely  to 
escape,  they  all  fired  upon  him ;  one  bullet  wounded  him 
severely  iu  the  hip,  but  not  so  badly  us  to  prevent  his 
progress. 

The  Indians  having  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  before 
they  could  cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a  good  dis- 
tance ahead.  His  limb  was  growing  stiff  from  the  wound, 
and  as  the  Indians  gained  on  him,  he  made  for  the  pond 
which  now  Wars  his  name,  aud  plunging  in,  awaui  under 
■  water  a  considerable  distance,  aud  camu  up  under  tho 
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trnnk  of  a  largo  oak  which  had  fallen  into  the  pond. 
This,  although  leaving  only  a  small  breathing  place  to  sup- 
port life,  still  completely  sheltered  him  from  their  sight. 
The  Indiana,  tracing  him  l»y  the  blood  to  the  water,  made 
diligent  search  all  round  tho  pond,  but  finding  no  signs  of 
hia  exit,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  sunk 
and  was  drowned.  As  they  were  at  one  time  standing  on 
the  very  tree  beneath  which  ho  was  concealed,  Brady, 
understanding  their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  and  nfter  they  had  gone, 
weary,  lame,  and  hungry,  he  made  good  hia  retreat  to  his 
own  home.  His  followers  also  all  returned  in  aafety.  The 
chasm  acroM  which  he  leaped  is  insight  of  the  bridge  where 
we  crossed  the  Cuvahoga,  and  ia  known  in  all  that  region  by 
the  nunc  ot  tirades  Leop: 


A  Amc  Dish. — Tho  German  newspapers  of  a  recent  date 

five  an  account  of  a  grand  supper  which  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  November  last  at  Kamigbade,  near  Stuttgard.  The 
company  consisted  of  more  than  150  persons,  belonging 
to  the  town  and  its  environs,  who  were  of  all  conditions  of 
life.  Tho  fare  included  ricc-«ou|s  salt  meat,  and  the  grand 
novelty  of  tho  evening,  which  wna  hurtr-jleJi  dressed  a  la 
mode.  All  the  guests  agreed  that  the  last-named  dish  was 
tender  and  agrcrahlc  to  the  palate,  and  that  they  could 
scarcely  distinguish  it  from  beef.  Those  who  possessed 
less  than  the  usual  prejudice  against  horse-flesh,  l>egan  to 
imbibe  the  a.  la  mode  vigoroualy,  and  declared  it  was  deli- 
cious, thus  encouraging  the  more  squeamish  to  make  the 
experiment,  which  they  soon  did;  many  of  them  insist- 
ing upon  being  helped  twice.  The  party  unanimously 
resolved  to  have  another  repast  of  the  same  nature  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  bo  made.  We 
doubt  if  the  example  of  these  courageous  epicures  will  be 
very  extensively  followed,  not  so  much  from  a  difficulty  of 
I  overcoming  the  popular  aversion  to  horse-flesh,  as  from  the 
expensiveness  of  the  article,  for  horses  cost  much  more 
than  bulls  and  cows.  Again,  the  flesh  of  animals  constantly 
labouring  during  their  lifetime  is  always  tough  ;  hence  we 
arc  led  to  infer,  that  the  horse,  off  which  the  Kamigbade 
folks  fed,  must  have  been  cither  a  very  young  or  very  idle 
animal. 

Jmpnrilirn  of  Wntrr  Corrrrf,\l. — The  use  of  certain  plants 
and  vegetable  juices  in  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of 
water,  says  tho  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  admits  of  ample 
illustration.  It  is  understood  that  the  original  induce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  to  the  use  of  tea  waa  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  l«ad  qualities  of  their  water  ;  and  our 
early  colonists  in  America  infused  in  the  water,  fur  the 
same  purpose,  the  branches  of  sassafras.  Nicbuhr,  speak- 
ing of  the  Nile,  oImhtvcs  :  '  The  water  is  always  somewhat 
muddy,  but  by  rubbing  with  bitter  almonds  prepared  in  a 
particular  manner  the  earthen  jars  in  which  it  is  kept, 
this  wnter  is  rendered  clear,  light,  and  salutary.'  Roberts, 
in  his  •  Oriental  Illustrations,'  has  some  interesting  obser- 
vations concerning  tlie  jiraotiecs  of  the  Hindoos  with  refe- 
rence to  this  subject.  He  informs  us  that  the  brackish 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-pans,  or  of  the  sea, 
is  oaen  corrected  by  the  natives  throwing  into  it  the  wood 
called  perru-nrlli  (phyllanthus  embliea)  ;  and  should  the 
water  lie  very  bad,  tho  well  is  lined  with  planks  cut  out  of 
this  tree.  He  adds— '  In  swampy  grounds,  or  where  there 
has  not  been  rain  for  any  long  time,  the  water  is  often 
muddy,  and  very  unwholesome.  But  Providence  lias  again 
liecn  tsjuntiful,  hy  giving  to  the  people  the  Iratla  muram 
(strychnos  potatorum).  All  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  water,  or  who  have  to  travel  where  it  is,  always 
carry  a  supply  of  the  nuts  of  this  tree.  They  grind  one  or 
two  of  them  on  the  side  of  an  earthen  vessel  ;  the  water  is 
then  poured  in,  and  the  impurities  soon  subside.' 

The  Watrr-fottrr  of  Irrfawl.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Cuvierian  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr  Hennessy  on  tho  water-power  of 
Ireland.  The  result  of  his  calculations  were,  that  if  all 
the  water  in  the  streams  in  Ireland  were  applied  to 
mechanical  purposes,  it  would  produce  a  power  equal  to 
4.015,.'i20  horses.  It  was  also  calculated  that  the  water 
capable  of  being  applied  to  chemical  uses,  as  dyeing, 
tanning,  Ac,  amounts  to  between  four  and  five  billions  of 
imperial  gallons.  That  the  water  of  Ireland  is  pure,  and 
therefore  fitted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  was  proved 
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An  Improrrmmt  in  Ftrteo  PaifUint). — One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  the  fresco  painter  Ium  to  contend  against, 
is  the  rapid  drying  of  the  mortar  upon  wlueh  he  paints, 
obliging  him  to  begin  and  finish  a  Bmall  section  of  his  pic- 


ture in  one  day,  and  to  paint  the  whole  of  a  large  ma** 
bit  by  bit.  A  promise  of  obviating  this  great  disadvantage 
has  been  held  out  by  Mr  Thomas  Heaphy,  who,  in  a  letter 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Art-Union,  states 
that  he  has  found  means  of  applying  the  surface  of  mortar 
to  the  wall,  'in  such  a  manner  as  shall  retard  its  solidi- 
fication for  almost  any  period  that  may  bo  desired.  By 
this  method  the  painting  is  rendered  capable  of  being' 
retouched  for  several  successive  day*.'  Sliould  this  promise* 
he  realised,  it  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  long-neglected 
art,  and  cam  for  Mr  Heaphy  the  thanks  of  all  iU  true  lovew. 

AW/  Ifot-M.-lt  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Midland 
Mining  Commission,  that  near  Dudley,  in  SUffordahire, 
early  potatoes  are  raised  for  the  1/radon  market  in  ground 
heated  by  the  steam  and  gaaes  emitted  from  on  old  colliery 
which  haa  been  on  tire  for  many  years.  This  is  a  much, 
more  direct  ami  economical  application  of  internal  heat 
than  that  proposed  by  our  Parisian  ncichbours,  w  ho  are 
at  present  labouring  to  procure  naturally  heated  water 
from  a  depth  of  "AKlfl  feet,  wherewith  to  warm  the  green- 
houses ana  menageries  of  the  Garden  of  Plants — presuming 
that  water  from  that  depth  will  Ik*  raised  to  100  or  104 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  the  central  or  internal  lieat  of 
the  earth. 

Fanlattie  Conceptions.— The  recently  broached  idea,  that 
certain  notes  in  music  are  someway  anahjgotis  to 'certain 
colours,  is  not  new.  Such  fancies  were  entertained 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  arid  most  likely  then  not 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  end  of  last  century,  'Caste J, 
an  ingenious  French  clergyman,  invented  an  instrument, 
resembling  a  piano-forte,  for  arranging  colours.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  seven  prismatic  colours  corrcs] sanded 
exactly  to  the  seven  tones  of  nin-sic.  Accordingly,  he  com- 
|*o*cd  a  gamut  after  the  following  fashion:— C  was  repre- 
sented by  blue ;  C  sharp  by  sky-blue ;  D,  pca-grecn  ;  D 
sharp,  olive-green ;  K,  yellow ;  F,  p^le  yellow ;  V  sharp, 
orange ;  G,  red ;  G  sharp,  crimson ;  A,  purple  ;  A  sbaqi, 
light  purple  ;  B,  dark  blue.  The  oetaves  of  each  uoto 
repeated  lighter  tints  of  the  same  colours.  The  inventor 
undertook  by  this  means  to  make  all  the  colours  appear 
cither  successively,  or  in  pleasing  combination,  for  the 
amusement  of  those  persons  to  whom  luiturc  had  denied 
the  sense  of  hearing,  by  procuring  the  agreeable  sensations, 
to  the  eye  similar  to  those  created  by  melody  and  harmony. 
Another  French  priest,  the  Abbe  Poncclet,  invented  an 
organ  for  the  gratification  of  the  palate  !  He  arranged  hia 
scale  thus:— Acidity  stood  for  C;  insipidity  for  I);  sweet- 
ness, E;  bitterness,  F;  acid-sweet,  G  ;  harshncw,  A  ;  pun- 
gency, B.  The  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a  cape;  the 
key-board  being  disposed  as  usual  in  front.  The  action  of 
two  bellows  sustained  a  continual  current  of  air,  which  was 
guided  into  a  row  of  organ  pijies.  Opposite  to  these  pipes 
were  ranged  an  c<|iial  number  of  pbhu-bottles,  filled  with 
liquids  flavoured  as  above.  The  machine  was  so  constructed, 
that,  by  pressing  the  fingers  of  the  keys,  the  wind  entered 
the  sounding  pipes,  and  uncorked  the  bottles,  the  liquids 
running  into  a  Lrgc  glass  goblet  placed  underneath.  If 
the  organist  played  unskilfully,  and  produced  discord,  the 
liquor  mixed  in  the  reservoir  had  a  nauseous  taste ;  but  if 
he  iwrformcd  well,  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  tones,  tho 
mixture  was  found  to  be  delicious. 

Aj/tt  of  Variau*  Sorrrri/pu. — Last;  New  Year's  day  the 
various  rulers  of  the  earth  bore  the  following  ages:— Tho 
king  of  Sweden.  1)0  ;  the  Po|ie,  7J> ;  the  king  of  the  French, 
70;  the  emperor  of  China,  ti'J ;  the  king  of  YVurtenibcrg, 
<fi  ;  the  king  of  Bavaria,  57  ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  57  ;  the 
king  of  tho  Belgians,  54  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria,  50  ;  the 
king  of  Prussia,  50  ;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  17  ;  the  king  of 
Saxony,  4«>;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  45  ;  the  king  of  Naples, 
M  ;  tho  king  of  the  Greeks,  26  ;  the  <]uet  n  of  Portugal,  J5  ; 
the  queen  of  England,  24  ;  tho  sultan  of  Turkey,  I'O  ;  and 
the  queen  of  Spain,  1 3. 

Jtvlfx. — Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  discounte- 
nance that  false  and  vulgar  opinion,  tliat  rules  are  the  fetters 
of  genius  ;  they  are  fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius. — .Sir 
J(i*hun  Itrtptoldr. 
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DOMESTIC  MUSIC. 

'  Did  you  say  a  grand  musical  party,  Mrs  Jenkin- 
son?5 

'Yea,  Mr  Jenkinson,'  replied  my  wife,  'a  oranp 
musical  party ;  fur  why  should  the  ample  musical  re- 
sources of  our  family  be  frittered  away  in  small  tea- 
drinking*  and  after-dinner  songs?  Since  Clotilda  came 
back  from  Paris,  and  George  took  lessons  of  the  great 
German  flute-player,  we  hare  never  given  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  abilities.  Then  there  is 
Miw  Pollewe,  our  new  governess,  a  flrst-rate  piano- 
forte performer,  who  does  wonderful  execution,  and  plays 
the  most  fashionable  fantasias  much  faster  than  any- 
body /  ever  heard.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  hide  all  these 
capabilities  under  a  bushel ;  especially  while  Mr  Stokan 
continues  his  visit  to  us  ;  for  his  guitar  will  be  of  great 
assistance.  Then  we  can  have  concerted  pieces,  if 
assisted  by  our  neighbours  the  Goodsons :  the  old  gentle- 
man's violoncello  and  Charles's  violin  will  chime  in 
charmingly.  A  duet  or  two,  or  a  few  glees,  will  make 
a  pretty  contrast;  for  Maria  Goodson  and  Clotilda 
warble  together  delightfully ;  and  Mr  Bamblc  (the 
attorney,  you  know)  sings  boss,  they  tell  me,  quite  as 
load  as  Lablache.  Thus  you  see,  my  dear,  we  can 
muster  a  strong  musical  force,  which  will,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  professionals,  enable  us  to  get  up  as  grand 
a  concert  as  anybody  would  wish  to  hear." 

•And  who  do  you  wish  to  hear  it?  Is  it  to  be  a 
meeting  of  musicians  solely?  Because,  if  you  can  do 
without  me  ' 

*By  no  means,'  replied  Mrs  Jenkinson,  spreading  out 
tier  fingers  to  count  up  the  invitations.  '  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  an  admirable  opportunity  of  asking  our 
Scotch  friends.  Sir  Fergus  and  Lady  Mackintosh.  Be- 
sides, Miss  Mackintosh,  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  sings 
Burns'*  songs  ;  and  though  they  are  a  little  out  of  date, 
I  daresay  I  can  persuade  my  friends  to  listen  to  one  of 
them.  Then  the  Johnsons  arc  all  amateurs  ;  and  so  are 
the  Browns — a  large  but  extremely  musical  family  ;  and 
the  Hollingses  (by-the-by,  young  Hollings  sings  comic 
songs) ;  and  the  Whitbreads — all  influential  people,  Mr 
Jenkinson,  whose  friendship  (aside  from  musical  consi- 
derations) it  will  be  to  our  interest,  for  the  sake  of  our 
young  folks,  to  cultivate.' 

I  will  say  this  for  Mrs  Jenkinson,  that,  however  her 
vision  may  be  dazzled  by  the  glories  of  party-giving, 
she  invariably  keeps  one  eye  wide  open  to  business.  For 
this  reason  she  overlooked  an  addition  to  the  concert, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  contributed  a  main 
charm ;  namely,  two  cousins  of  mine,  Rose  Parker  and 
her  brother,  who  sing  ballads  in  a  most  pleasing  manner. 
Toe  fact  is,  they  were  very  excellent  individuals,  but 
had  no  •  influence,'  and  so  were  left  out.  '  Besides,'  said 
my  wife,  'they  don't  know  a  note  of  music,  and  only 


sing  by  ear.  However,  that  will  make  them  very  good 
listeners  ;  and  they  shall  be  asked,  if  you  wish.' 

During  the  interval  between  the  planning  and  the 
execution  of  my  wife's  project,  our  house  might  have 
been  likened  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  during 
practice  hours.  In  one  room  my  daughter  was  rehears- 
ing duets  with  Maria  Goodson;  in  another,  George 
was  incessantly  double-tonguing  on  the  flute;  Stokan 
twanged  his  guitar  in  a  third  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Pollewe, 
the  clatter  she  kept  on  the  new  grand  piano  was  ab- 
solutely deafening!  I  endured  this  concatenation  of 
discords  for  three  days  like  a  martyr,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  thought  it  expedient  to  create  an  important 
matter  of  business  with  a  relative  in  Kent,  with  whom 
I  found  refuge  till  the  evening  of  our  grand  concert. 

When  it  arrived,  my  wife's  arrangements  appeared 
to  be  perfect  Returning  only  time  enough  to  dress,  and 
to  receive  our  guests,  I  found  everything  in  order.  The 
grand  piano  was  drawn  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
a  bass  viol  was  placed  against  it ;  and  George's  (lute — 
the  silver  keys  of  which  had  been  polished  as  brightly 
as  our  best  tea-spoons — adorned  the  top;  upon  which 
it  rested  beside  a  fiddle  and  several  leaves  of  manu- 
script music.  In  short,  the  piano  only  wanted  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tambourine  to  resemble  a  music  -  seller's 
sign,  or  that  picturesque  ornament  which  he  usually 
places  upon  his  bill-heads.  Underneath  stood  a  couple 
of  Canterburies,  well  filled  with  music-books.  Music- 
desks  graced  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  and  were 
prettily  embellished  with  coloured  candles  ready  to  be 
lighted.  Miss  Pollewe  fluttered  with  anticipations  of 
the  sensation  she  hoped  to  create  in  her  wonderful  fan- 
tasia; my  daughter  declared  she  was  never  in  better 
voice,  and  to  prove  it,  kept  singing  ah !  ah  !  ah !  ah  I 
whilst  George  insisted  upon  letting  me  hear  how  capi- 
tally he  could  bring  out  his  low  C,  till  I  heartily  wished 
some  of  the  guesta  would  arrive  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
unpleasant  preliminaries.  This  they  did  in  due  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  about  the  hour  when  I  usually  retire 
to  rest. 

The  announcements,  introductions,  coflee- sipping,  and 
other  non-musical  preludes,  passed  over  as  usual.  At 
length  that  dead  silence  occurred  which  invariably 
takes  place  when  something  is  expected  to  be  done. 
Mrs  Jenkinson  broke  the  ice  by  asking  Mr  Stokan  to 
oblige  us  with  a  grand  concerto  on  the  guitar.  This  he 
could  not  think  of  doing  while  there  were  so  many  more 
able  musicians  in  the  room.  Miss  Julietta  Brown  was 
appealed  to — she  had  a  slight  cold;  Charles  Goodson 
felt  too  nervous  to  give  his  solo  so  early  in  the  evening; 
Miss  Pollewe,  the  governess,  regretted  she  could  not 
commence  the  concert  with  her  fantasia,  delicately 
hinting,  that  she  declined  being  made  a  stop-gap.  In 
short,  though  they  had  all  confessedly  met  for  tho  pur- 
pose  of  performing  and  bearing  music,  not  one  seemed 
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'  inclined  to  open  the  concert.   I  say  *  seemed,*  became 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  refusal  was  manifestly  a 
mere  pretence ;  for,  while  saying '  no,'  the  negatists  were, 
,  to  judge  by  their  countenances,  dying  to  show  off. 
I  At  length  my  daughter  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
sounded  the  first  chords  of  the  grand  duet.    I  daresay 
the  singing  was  very  fine,  for  those  of  the  auditory 
I  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  judges  lis- 
tened attentively ;  but  it  struck  me  that  Clotilda,  in 
I  attempting  the  high  parts,  made  a  noise  not  unlike 
!  screaming.    This  a  neighbour  explained,  by  saying  that 
I  the  poetry  (it  was  Italian ;  but  the  singers'  odd  pro- 
J  nunciation  prevented  me  from  making  out  a  word)  was 
,  expressive  of  a  lady  intensely  alarmed  and  distressed, 
and  I  was  bound  to  endure  the  ear-piercing,  because  it 
was  perfectly  in  character  with  the  poetry.  Presently, 
however,  the  strain  changed  to  a  very  lively  measure, 
and  the  word  'yiota*  occurred  incessantly;  but  still  the 
screaming  went  on,  though  both  singers  professed  them- 
selves to  be  full  of 'joy.'    Great  applause  followed,  and 
the  ladies  retired  to  their  seats,  blushing  with  the  weight 
of  the  honours  thrust  upon  them.    I  could  see,  by  the 
expression  of  satisfaction  on  my  daughter's  face,  that 
she  thought  she  had  sung  to  perfection  one  of  the  most 
difficult  Italian  duets  extant 

*  Well,'  I  said  to  a  person  near  me,  '  my  taste  is  per- 
haps depraved,  but  I  prefer  a  simple  ballad  to  the  most 
complicated  music  that  ever  was  written.' 

The  individual  addressed  I  had  never  seen  before. 
He  was  one  of  my  wife's  importations.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  pity,  and  asked  if  I  had  ever  heard 
Grisi  and  Caradori  sing  the  duet  we  had  just  heard.  I 
had  not.  '  Then,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  do  not  blame  the 
music  for  not  pleasing ;  it  is  the  execution  of  it  which 
has  in  the  present  Instance  prevented  its  charming  you. 
The  young  lady  who  sang  the  soprano  part  has  not 
nearly  capability  sufficient  for  such  music.  Her  voice 
is,  I  daresay,  very  well  suited  to  a  ballad  which  does 
not  require  a  great  compass ;  but  the  duet  is  vastly  be- 
yond her  powers. 

•  Then  I  am  to  attribute  my  distaste  not  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  music,  but  to  the  unskilfuluesa  of  the  sing- 
ing?'  •  Precisely !' 

We  were  startled  out  of  our  conversation  by  Miss 
Pollewe,  who  had  commenced  her  concerto.  It  began 
with  a  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  that  being  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  semblance  of  a  very  long 
streuk  of  lightning,  effected  by  a  run  over  every  one 
of  the  keys  from  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  to  the 
top.  A  continual  rumble  was  afterwards  kept  up 
among  the  bass  notes,  with  only  a  few  squeaks  now 
and  then  from  the  high  ones  to  enliven  it  After  seve- 
ral minutes  occupied  in  that  way,  there  came  what  my 

•  neighbour  told  me  they  call  a  'cadenza,'  to  perform 
which  the  country-dance  evolution  of  hands  across, 
down  the  middle,  and  up  again,  was  frequently  gone 
through  upon  the  keys.  This,  I  supposed,  was  the 
conclusion  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  indefatigable  player 
still  went  on,  and  I  was  told  she  had  only  just  ended 
the  beginning,  or  *  introduction ;'  and  had  got  to  the 
•slow  movement;'  though  why  they  called  it  so,  I 
could  not  make  out  for  her  left  hand  was  working 
away  as  fast  as  ever.  Then  came  the  *  quick  movement' 
after  which  I  left  our  governess  scampering  over  the 
keys  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  cat  upon  a  hot 
floor ;  for,  being  heartily  tired  of  it  when  I  found  that 
a  third  measure  was  commenced  with  no  hope  of  it* 
being  soon  over,  I  continued  conversing  with  my  neigh- 
bour.   4  Ought  I  to  be  pleased  with  thai?'  I  inquired. 

'  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,'  was  the  reply—*  a 
matter  in  which  every  one  differs.  Some  like  music 
which  interests  the  feelings  or  delights  the  ear ;  others, 
again,  prefer  feata  of  dexterity  which  please  the  eye, 
while  watching  how  rapidly  a  player  can  move  her 
fingers,  and  how  many  showers  of  notes  she  can  pour 

I  out  in  a  second.'  What  else  my  informant  said  I  was 
a  stranger  to,  for  his  voice  was  completely  drowned  by 
the  '  Coda'  fas  I  understood),  or  grand  wind-up,  which 


our  governess  was  thundering  out  with  the  most  labo- 
rious energy.  At  length  she  actually  left  off,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  stoppage  was  singular.  Her 
performance  had  been  of  such  long  duration,  that  the 
patience  of  the  auditory  had  (as  in  my  own  case) 
fairly  given  way,  and  when  they  could  keep  silence 
no  longer,  they  sought  refuge  in  conversation.  During 
the  piece,  the  sounds  of  their  voices  were  politely  varied 
with  those  of  the  music,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  it ;  but 
at  the  finishing  passage,  they  were  obliged  to  talk  very 
loud  indeed,  to  make  themselves  heard  to  one  another ; 
and  when  Miss  Pollewe  concluded  rather  unexpectedly, 
she  found,  instead  of  silence  only  broken  by  applause, 
that  the  whole  company  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  ani- 
mated conversations,  apparently  of  so  interesting  a  cha- 
racter, as  to  require  some  little  vociferation,  and  scarcely 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  cessation  of  her  hostilities  from 
the  piano  forte.  I  afterwards  heard  from  my  daughter 
that  Miss  Pollewe  was,  poor  girl,  extremely  mortified 
at  this  result  of  several  years'  hard  practice,  and  made 
an  oft-quoted  comparison  concerning  the  casting  of 
pearls,  which  expressed  anything  but  respect  for  her 
auditors,  or  composure  in  her  own  mind. 

The  succeeding  performance  was  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  last  Instead  of  being  too  loud,  it  was  too  soft ;  for 
my  son  and  his  mustachioed  master  obliged  ut  with 
the  grand  overture  to  Zauberfiote,  arranged  as  a  duet 
for  two  flutes !  It  passed  off  exceedingly  ill ;  for,  after 
listening  to  a  few  bars,  the  auditors  took  not  the  small- 
est notice  of  it,  and  went  on  talking  as  if  nothing  was 
happening.  This  confirmed  Miss  Pollewe  in  her 
opinion  of  us ;  and  finding  that  George  was  so  much 
in  her  own  situation,  she  went  up  to  him,  and  kindly 
patronised  his  performance  by  calling  it  '  very  pretty. 
Like  most  persons  who  have  done  anything  ill,  my  son  , 
tried  to  show  that  the  failure  was  attributable  to  every- 
thing but  himself.  Having  exhausted  his  complaints 
of  the  tasteless  character  of  the  party,  he  turned  them 
upon  his  master,  whose  fast  mode  of  playing,  he  said, 
put  him  out.  He  wound  up  with  a  third  excuse,  which 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  originality;  declaring  that, 
before  commencing,  '  he  had  sprained  his  B  flat  thumb.' 

By  this  time  our  party  was  changed  from  a  mu- 
sical one  to  a  conversazione.  The  dialogues,  being 
carried  on  in  small  detachments,  created  a  far  from  har- 
monious effect  The  stranger — who  my  wife  had  by 
this  time  informed  me  was  Mr  Sawyer,  a  musical  pro- 
fessor of  the  old  school— declared  that  the  sound  of  so 
many  voices  reminded  him  of  a  Dutch  instead  of  a 
1  grand'  concert  and  declared  that  our  guests  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  huge  pot  pourri,  which  he  interpreted 
to  mean  a  medley.  Poor  Mrs  Jenkinson  looked  round 
with  the  rueful  despair  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  do  all  he 
can,  is  unable  to  keep  his  pupils  quiet.  She  evidently 
feared  that  the  auditory  had  closed  their  ears  to  her 
charmers,  though  half  their  efforts  remained  to  be  | 
made.  At  this  moment  Mr  Good  son,  senior,  sounded 
one  of  the  strings  of  his  bass,  as  if  by  accident  which  j 
had  the  desired  effect  of  reminding  the  hostess  that  the 
time  for  him  and  his  son  to  show  off  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  arrived.  She  took  the  hint  and 
presently  we  were  so  severely  assailed  by  the  tuning  of 
Addles,  that  some  stopped  their  conversation,  and  others 
their  ears.  A  trio  by  Beethoven  followed,  Maria  Good- 
son  taking  the  piano  part  and  much  to  the  horror  of 
Mr  Sawyer,  who,  after  a  few  bars,  declared  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  remain  to  hear  his  favourite  com- 
poser so  wofully  mangled,  and  left  the  room  with  pre- 
cipitation. Fearing  our  noises  had  driven  the  honest 
man  out  of  the  house,  hospitality  demanded  I  should 
follow,  and  endeavour  to  apologise  and  detain  him  to 
supper.  I  did  so,  and  found  that  my  fears  were  fast 
being  realised,  for  he  was  inquiring  for  his  hat. 

I  had  taken  a  sudden  liking  to  the  old  musician,  and 
persuaded  him  to  have  a  short  tftt-d-t(te  with  me  in  my 
study ;  for  I  was  sure  something  was  radically  wrong 
either  in  my  wife's  arrangements,  or  in  the  perform- 
ances of  her  guests,  and  was  desirous  of  enlightenment 
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on  the  subject.  *  The  fact  is,"  began  Mr  Sawyer,  when 
we  got  into  the  sanctum,  'the  present  generation  mis- 
take altogether  the  aim  and  end  of  domestic  music.  It 
is  the  common  practice  to  make  attempts  which  can 
never  be  realised.  Instead  of  being  content  with  such 
compositions  as  are  within  their  powers,  they  murder 
music  which  was  originally  written  for  the  most  emi- 
nent and  skilful  performers  of  the  age,  and  thus  beget 
a  disgust  for  the  higher  flights  of  musical  genius  amongst 
many  listeners  who  would  otherwise  enjoy  and  cultivate 
it.'  '  But  surely  there  are  some  amateurs  who  are  able 
to  perform  the  best  music  creditably  ?' 

*  Very  few  ;  for  the  incessant  application  required  to 
make  a  good  practical  musician  would  encroach  too 
largely  upon  studies  which  are  far  more  necessary  for 
young  people  just  entering  life.  Besides,  music  may  be 
very  good,  and  still  simple ;  such  being  the  class  of 
compositions  best  adapted  to  amateurs,  because  they 
are  able  to  perform  it  creditably  to  themselves,  and 
with  pleasure  to  their  hearers.'  A  new  idea  broke  in 
upon  me  as  regards  my  own  children,  and  having  re- 
ceived sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  take  a  new 
course  for  their  future  musical  studies,  we  returned  to 
the  drawing-room. 

There  we  found  a  great  change.  All  was  silence  and 
attention ;  the  cause  of  it  appeared  to  be,  that  Miss 
Mackintosh  had  consented  to  siug.  Now,  this  young 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  our  most  '  influential '  guest, 
and  as  every  one  in  the  room  had  been  made  fully  aware 
that  her  father  was  a  baronet,  they  felt  bound  to  accord 
to  her  every  attention.  The  song  having  been  chosen, 
1  it  became  a  question  who  should  accompany  her  voice 
on  the  piano-forte.    Several  were  asked,  and  all  de- 

I dined.      Miss   Pollewe  made   it  a   point,   she  said, 
never  to  play  music  she  had  never  practised.  This 
puzzled  me.    '  Surely,'  I  remarked,  '  a  young  lady  who 
can  move  her  fingers  so  rapidly  can  play  anything  which 
may  be  put  before  her.'   Mr  Sawyer  smiled,  and  hinted 
his  belief,  that  although  our  governess,  by  dint  of 
i  meretricious  trickery,  could  rattle  over  the  keys  with 
great  rapidity,  '  yet  she  cannot,  in  all  probability,  read 
a  bar  of  music  correctly  at  first  sight.    And  this  the 
event  proved ;  for,  dreading  her  deficiency  might  be 
detected.  Miss  Pollewe  trusted  to  our  ignorance,  and 
consented  to  play;  but  she  filled  the  symphony  of 
Miss  Mackintosh's  song  with  so  many  mistakes,  that 
the  trembling  singer  could  not  begin.    I  persuaded 
I  my  friend  to  fly  to  the  rescue,  which  he  did,  and  the 
1 1  beautiful  air  came  out  from  under  his  experienced 
! '  fingers  with  great  expression.    The  fair  singer's  voice 
waa  not  a  strong  one,  but  plaintive.    The  words  of 
the  song  were  by  Burns,  and  were  heard  as  distinctly 
as  if  they  had  been  spoken;  the  singer  threw  her 
|   feelings  into  the  melody,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
1 1  her  performance  I  cannot  describe.    Though  old  and 
unsentimental,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears. 
1 1  Nor  was  I  the  only  person  thus  affected.    Even  the 
|!  superfine  instrumentalists  and  Italian  singers  stood 
spell-bound.  Bliss  Mackintosh  was  unanimously  desired 
to  sang  the  same  song  again,  to  which  she  consented 
with  graceful  readiness. 

The  beauty  of  the  Scotch  ballad  was  rendered  more 
palpable  by  what  followed.  Mr  Bamblc,  having  been 
requested  to  exert  his  vocal  powers,  did  so  to  the  fullest 
extent,  by  singing  a  flourishing  Italian  sceua  with  a 
degree  of  vociferation  almost  deafening.  Though  the 
I ;  piano-forte  accompaniment  was  nearly  as  loud  as  Miss 
Pollewe's  performance,  he  completely  drowned  it.  People 
tried  to  converse  with  each  other  about  the  middle  of  the 
I   deafening  display,  but  gave  the  attempt  up  as  hopeless. 

Wishing  to  hear  more  of  the  kind  of  music  which 
i 1  had  so  much  pleased,  I  got  permission  for  Miss  Parker 
to  give  a  specimen.    Nearly  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced as  that  achieved  by  the  Scotch  lady ;  and  I  be- 
!    gan  to  think— as  I  knew  my  cousin  was  ignorant  of 
music— that  to  learn  that  science  was  a  detriment  rather 
than  otherwise.    This  notion  was  almost  confirmed, 
>  I  when  I  exclaimed  to  Miss  Mackintosh,  while  taking  her 


down  to  supper,  *  What  a  contrast  your  and  my  cousin's 
style  of  singing  present  to  that  of  my  daughter!  Of 
course  you  have  learned  the  art  for  a  very  long  time?" 

'  I  never  had  a  lesson  in  my  life,'  replied  the  lady. 

Supper  passed  off,  and  when  the  ladies  retired,  we  had 
songs.  I  enjoyed  them  extremely.  Why  should  this 
be?  Why  should  the  musical  efforts  of  my  friends 
have  been  so  unendurable  in  the  drawing-room,  and  so 
pleasing  after  supper? 

'  I'll  tell  you,'  said  Sawyer ;  '  they  have  now  sung 
naturally,  without  effort,  and  unshackled  by  difficulties 
they  are  unable  to  conquer.  Nature  surmounts  what 
a  limited  amount  of  art  only  mars.' 

'  Then,  according  to  that  theory,  all  the  fees  I  have 
paid  Clotilda's  singing-master  have  been  thrown  away.' 

'  By  no  means,  if  she  would  condescend  to  bring  what 
has  been  taught  her  to  bear  upon  music  which  is  within 
the  scope  of  her  vocal  powers  and  musical  knowledge. 
In  like  manner,  your  son.  if  he  would  oblige  us  with 
a  simple  melody  on  his  flute,  will,  by  the  same  rule, 
please  us  much  better  than  he  did  by  the  overture  to 
Zauberflote.' 

The  guests  now  rose  to  depart,  and  so  ended  our  grand 
concert.  We  never  gave  another.  We  have  parted  with 
Miss  Pollewe ;  and  Clotilda  has  packed  away  all  her 
Italian  pieces,  and  practises  native  songs. 


PARALLEL  IDEAS  OF  NATIONS. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

In  the  first  paper  under  this  title,*  it  was  shown  that 
many  of  these  ideas  had  probably  a  distinct  origin,  the 
common  character  being  in  such  instances  simply  the 
result  of  a  common  human  uature  arrived  at  similar 
conditions,  and  working  under  similar  suggestive  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
there  were  frequent  instances  of  an  opposite  nature ;  that 
is  to  say,  mauy  ideas,  productions  of  the  imagination, 
styles  of  art,  and  peculiarities  in  customs  and  manners, 
are  the  same  in  nations  geographically  separated,  because 
these  nations  have  been  derived  either  one  from  the 
other,  or  from  some  common  source.  Souie  of  the 
facts  illustrating  this  latter  proposition  are  extremely 
curious,  and  they  are  so,  very  much  in  consequence  of 
one  important  circumstance,  namely,  that  most  of  what 
is  refined,  and  great,  and  prominent  about  a  nation,  is 
of  date  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  its  distinct 
existence,  and  therefore  apt  to  be  peculiar ;  while  the 
points  which  are  common  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  humble  and  obscure  walks  of  the  lower  orders, 
or  of  children.  These  are  classes  of  the  community 
amongst  whom  fewer  changes  take  place  than  amongst 
any  other;  and,  more  than  this,  things  which  in  an  early 
stage  of  society  belong  to  the  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened class,  are  in  time  gradually  left  to  simple 
swains  and  denizens  of  the  nursery.  There  is  here  a 
curious  and  instructive  progress.  In  a  nation's  infancy 
the  strong  and  wise  arc  looked  on  as  superior  beings, 
and  become  objects  of  worship.  In  the  next  stage  they 
are  only  the  subjects  of  poetry,  though  as  such  still 
interesting  to  alL  Finally,  they  sink  into  the  heroes  ot 
cottage  and  nursery  fire-side  tales,  the  educated  intellects 
of  the  nation  having  meanwhile  gone  on  to  subjects  of 
worship  and  reflection  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

These  remarks  will  have  prepared  the  reader  for 
some  illustrations  of  the  principle  from  our  common 
nursery  literature.  The  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
must  be  too  familiar  to  require  anything  like  an  abridg- 
ment in  this  place ;  but  we  may  remind  the  studious 
public  of  one  of  the  adventures.  Jack  travels  into 
Flintshire,  where  ho  receives  a  night's  lodging  from  a 
Welsh  giant  with  two  heads,  whom  he  overhears  saying, 
as  he  marshals  the  way  to  the  guest's  apartment — 

Though  you  lodge  here  with  me  this  night, 
You  shnll  not  see  the  mornlnij  light ;  ^ 
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'  Say  you  so  ?*  says  Jack ;  4  is  that  one  of  your  Welsh 
tricks"?  I  hope  to  lie  as  cunning  as  you.'  Getting 
out  of  hod,  he  found  a  thick  billet,  and  laid  it  in  the 
IriI  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room.  In  the  dead  of  night  came  the  giant  with 
his  cluS,  and  struck  several  blows  on  the  bed  where 
Jack  hud  artfully  laid  the  billet,  and  then  returned  to 
his  own  mom,  supposing  that  he  had  broken  nil  Jack's 
bones.  In  the  morning  early,  Jack  came  to  thank  him 
for  his  lodging.  'Oh,'  said  the  giant,  'how  have  you 
rested?  Did  you  see  anything  last  night?'  'No,' 
said  Jack;  'but  a  rat  gave  me  three  or  four  slaps 
,  with  hfs  tail.' 

It  will  be  learned  with  some  surprise  that  this  pnrti- 
!  cular  incident  in  Jack's  career,  and  the  joke  of  the  rat's 
tail,  are  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  com- 
mon source  with  a  story  of  the  giant  Skrimner  and  the 
Scandinavian  demi-god  Thor,  which  is  related  in  an 
ancient  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  Kdda  of  Snorro.    Thor  and  Skrimner  tra- 
velling together,  the  latter  lies  down  to  sleep  under  an 
I  oak.     Thor,  being  anxious  to  get  quit  of  his  eom- 
1  panion,  struck  him  with  his  tremendous  hammer.  *  Hath 
i  a  leaf  fallen  upon  mc  from  the  tree?'  exclaimed  the 
I  awakened  giant.     The  giant  soon  fell  asleep  again, 
I  and  snored  as  if  it  had  thundered  in  the  forest.  Thor 
i  struck  at  him  again,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  hammer 
made  a  mortal  indentation  in  the  giant's  forehead. 
1  *  What  is  the  matter  ?'  quoth  Skrimner;  '  hath  an  acorn 
fallen  on  my  head?'    A  third  time  the  potent  giant 
i  snored,  and  a  third  time  did  the  hammer  descend,  and 
with  such  force,  that  Thor  fairly  believed  he  had  buried 
the  iron  in  Skrimner's  temples.     '  Methinks,'  said 
Skrimner,  rubbing  his  cheek,  •  some  moss  hath  fallen 
I  on  my  face.'    Thor  might  well  be  amazed  at  the 
escape  of  the  giant ;  but  Skrimner,  exactly  like  our 
friend  Jack,  had  outwitted  his  enemy  by  placing  an 
immense  rock  upon  the  leafy  couch  where  Thor  sup- 
posed he  was  sleeping,  and  which  received  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  instead. 

After  this  curious  coincidence,  it  will  scarcely  be 
surprising  to  the  readers,  old  or  young,  of  this  little 
romance,  that  to  trace  it  in  its  cntiriety  and  its  parts 
through  all  the  channels  of  antiquity  bv  which  it  baa 
reached  us,  might  be  the  subject  of  a  volume,  and  that 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  one.  According  to  Scott, 
Jack's  history  is  a  popular  and  degraded  version  of 
the  traditions  on  which  some  of  the  metrical  romances  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  founded.  '  The 
"  Mount  of  Cornwall,"  which  was  kept  by  a  large  and 
monstrous  giant,  is  St  Michael's  Mount;  and  the  giant 
I  ("orinoran,  whom  Jack  despatched  there,  and  who  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  about  three  yards  round,  is  the 
same  who  figures  in  the  romance  of  Tristan.'  Jack's 
invisible  cap  and  coat,  his  sword  which  cut  through 
everything,  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness,  all  of  which 
articles  he  obtained  by  jockey  ship  from  a  giant,  figure 
in  the  early  fiction  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors.  Nor  is 
this  all :  two  of  the  articles  at  least  can  be  traced  also 
I  into  oriental  fiction,  probably  their  original  source,  as 
the  following  extract  from  the  Calmuck  romance  of 
Tsidi  Kur  will  testify  : — 

'  Now,  the  son  of  the  Chan  and  his  trusty  servant 
travelled  along  a  river  and  arrived  in  a  wood,  where 
they  met  many  children,  who  were  quarrelling  with 
each  other.  "  Why  do  you  dispute  ?"  said  they.  "  We 
have  found  a  cap  in  this  wood,  and  each  of  us  wishes 
to  keep  it."  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  cap  ?"  "  The  cap 
has  this  virtue,  that  who  wears  it  is  seen  neither  by 
the  gods,  nor  men,  nor  Tchadkurrs."  "  Now,  go  ye  all 
to  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  run  hither.  And  I  will 
keep  the  cap,  and  I  will  give  it  to  him  who  first 
reaches  this  spot,  and  wins  the  race."  So  spake  the 
son  of  the  Chan,  and  the  children  ran  ;  but  when  they 
came  back  they  could  not  find  the  cap,  for  he  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  companion,  and  they 
sought  for  it  in  vain.  And  the  son  of  the  Chan  and 
his  companion  travelled  onwards,  and  they  came  to  a 


forest  wherein  they  met  many  Tchadkurrs  who  were 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  "Why  do  you  thus  dis- 
pute ?"  said  they.  "  It  is  I,"  exclaimed  each  Tchadkurr, 
"  to  whom  these  boots  belong."  "  What  is  the  use  of 
the  boots  ?"  "  He  who  wears  these  boots,"  answered  , 
the  Tchadkurrs,  "  is  conveyed  to  any  country  wherein 
he  wishes  himself."  "  Now,"  said  the  son  of  the  Chan, 
"go  all  of  you  that  way,  and  he  who  first  runs  hither 
shall  obtain  the  boots."  And  the  Tchadkurrs  ran  the 
race  accordingly.  But  the  Chan's  son  had  concealed  the 
boots  in  the  bosom  of  his  companion,  who  at  the  same 
time  had  the  cap  upon  his  head.  And  the  Tchad- 
kurrs sought  the  boots,  but  they  found  them  not,  and 
they  went  away.' 

We  now  come  to  another  nursery  hero,  the  famous 
Mr  Thomas  Thumb,  as  Mr  Newbery  might  have 
called  him,  whom  we  likewise  find  to  be  a  person  of 
very  ancient  and  most  respectable  descent,  lie  is  the 
Thaumlin  (that  is,  Little  Thumb)  of  Scandinavian 
fiction,  a  regular  dwarf  or  dwergar  of  the  mythology 
of  that  country.  And  Thaumlin  is  the  same  with  a 
person  familiar  in  ballad  and  tale  amongst  ourselves 
under  the  various  names  of  Tom  of  the  Lin,  Thomlin, 
Tarn  Lene,  &c.  Tarn  I/ene  is  a  ballad  of  fairy  incident, 
which  Scott  has  printed  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  and 
which  is  localised  at  Carterhaugh,  in  Selkirkshire. 
Thorn  of  Lyn  is  spoken  of  as  a  popular  air  in  the 
curious  book  called  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  printed  i 
in  1548  ;  and  in  an  early  English  play — The  Longer  thorn 
Lirett  the  more  Fool  thou  Art— a.  character  sings,  amongst 
other  songs,  the  adventures  of  Tom  a  Lin  in  a  humorous 
but  somewhat  less  decorous  strain.  The  Germans  have 
their  popular  story,  like  ours,  under  the  title  of  Daumer- 
ling ;  that  is,  Little  Thumb,  though  with  no  adventures 
In  common,  except  the  misfortune  of  his  being  swallowed  j 
by  a  dun  cow.  The  Danes  have  a  little  book  called 
Sventl  Tomling,  et  Menneske  ikhe  ntSrre  end  en  Tommel- 
finger,  &c.  (that  is,  Swain  Tomling,  a  man  no  bigger 
than  a  thumb,  who  would  be  married  to  a  woman  three 
ells  and  a  quarter  long).  This  tale  also  contains  ad- 
ventures not  found  in  the  English  version.  Our  Tom 
Thumb  was  originally  a  ballad,  of  which  we  only  find 
one  passage  quoted.  It  alludes  to  a  trick  of  Tom's,  in 
which  he  took 

Black  pots  ami  it  hisses,  which  be  hung 
Upon  a  bright  sunbeam. 

The  other  boys,  to  do  the  same, 

In  pieces  broke  them  quite  ; 
For  which  they  were  mo*t  soundly  whipt, 

At  which  he  laughed  outright. 

Now,  this  incident  figures  in  the  hagiography  of  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  found  not  only  in  the  spurious 
Gospels,  but  also  in  the  legend  of  St  Columbanus,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  performed  a  similar  miracle,  by  hanging 
his  garment  on  a  sunbeam. 

In  the  superstitions  of  nations,  there  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  much  that  is  common.  We  have  not  room 
on  the  present  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance which  we  have  recently  learned  with  regard 
to  it.  In  the  article  on  the  parish  of  Sandsting  and 
Aithsting  (Shetland),  in  the  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  mention  is  made  of  the  following  among 
other  superstitions :— '  When  a  person  has  received  a 
sprain,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  an  individual  prac- 
tised in  casting  the  trrenting  thread.  This  is  a  thread 
spun  from  black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and 
tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the 
operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  i 
he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  person  operated  upon— 

The  lord  rade, 
And  the  foal  nlade  ; 
Hcllichtcd. 
And  he  righted, 
fet  Joint  to  Joint, 
Jlonc  to  bone, 
And  kioew  tn  nlnew, 
H i*l  in  the  Holy  Gboat's  name  " 
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This  lately  came,  through  our  humble  means,  under  the 
attention  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Jacob  Grimm, 
who  has  consequently  been  able  to  explain  au  analogous 
German  charm  of  the  tenth  century. 

Several  of  our  ballads  have  in  like  manner  counter- 
parts on  the  continent.  There  is  one  called  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  '  Lord  Ronald  my  Son,'  and  relating 
the  death  of  a  youth  by  poison  given  to  him  by  his  '  true 
love'— for  in  old  ballads  ladies  are  true  loves  in  all 
circumstances — which  is  repeated  in  a  more  childish 
form  under  the  title  of  the  'Croodlin  Doo.'  in  which 
case  the  victim  is  a  child  poisoned  by  its  step-mother  ; 
and  this  story  appears  in  the  German  nursery  as 
'  Grandmother  Addercook,'  being  nearly  word  for  word 
the  same  as  our  own  ballad.  The  Danes  have  a  col- 
lection of  bullads,  called  the  '  Kiempe  Viser,'  which 
was  printed  in  1591,  and  there  we  find  several  of  the 
ditties  still  most  popular  in  Scotland,  as  Lady  Jane, 
Fair  Annie,  &c. :  in  some  cases,  whole  verses  appear  to  i 
be  literal  translations  of  each  other.  Even  the  little 
prose  recitals  which  are  to  be  heard  from  every  old 
woman  by  a  cottage  fireside  in  Scotland,  are,  it  appears, 
but  echoes  of  early  fabliaux,  of  which  other  versions 
are  to  be  found  amongst  other  northern  nations. 

In  the  former  article,  we  demurred  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  civilised  people  of  Central  America  had 
derived  their  architecture  from  the  Egyptians,  and  this 
partly  because  there  were  real  differences  between  the 
styles,  and  partly  because  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  Americans,  admitting  them  to  have  moved  from 
Tartary  or  Thibet,  could  have  directly  taken  such 
features  of  art  from  a  people  seated  in  Africa.  Nor 
do  the  forms  of  architecture  appear  to  us  a  sufficiently 
arbitrary  thing  to  give  any  decided  improbability  to 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  conceived  in  separate 
portions  of  the  human  family  without  prompting.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  incontestable  that  some  ideas  com- 
mon to  the  Americans,  and  certain  nations  of  the 
elder  continent,  are  of  a  nature  with  which  this  idea  is 
irreconcilable.  It  requires  a  nice  judgment  to  distin- 
guish between  instances  of  ideas  where  community  of 
origin  is  unavoidable,  and  where  the  resemblance  is 
explicable  on  other  grounds.  Humboldt  has  pointed 
out  some  striking  resemblances  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  American  modes  of  reckoning  time.  Both 
had  a  year  of  365  days,  divided  into  months,  which  left 
five  days  over.  As  every  nation  did  not  attain  to  such 
correctness,  this  is  a  little  striking;  yet,  after  all,  it 
is  the  real  number  of  entire  days  in  a  year,  or  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  in  its  orbit — a  fact  which  any  nation 
of  sufficient  intelligence  might  ascertain.  Then  there 
are  differences:  the  Egyptians  had  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  the  Mexicans  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days :  the  Mexicans  made  up  for  the  odd  six 
hours  per  annum  by  putting  in  thirteen  days  at  the 
end  of  every  fifty-two  years  (equivalent  to  our  one  day 
every  four  years) ;  but  the  Egyptians  not  only  did  not 
intercalate,  but  took  their  kings  bound  at  their  acces- 
sion not  to  sanction  such  a  practice.  Hence  the  seasons 
went  on  changing  for  1461  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  commenced  anew  from  the  same  point; 
and  these  1461  years  formed  with  them  what  was 
called  the  Sothic  Period.  Humboldt  remarks,  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  number  of  weeks  or  half 
lunations  in  the  Mexican  cycle  of  62  years  is  146', 
being  the  same  number  as  the  years  of  the  Sothic 
Period  of  the  Egyptians;  but  to  us  this  appears  as 
something  unavoidable  in  the  mere  arithmetic  of  the 
two  modes  of  reckoning.  The  chronology,  then,  we 
would  say,  presents  no  evidence  of  national  affinity. 
It  is  different  with  the  astronomy.  The  zodiac  of 
the  Americans  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Tartars  and  Hindoos,  and  that  in  matters  so 
purely  capricious — the  signs  of  the  tiger,  hare,  serpent, 
monkey,  dog,  and  bird,  occurring  in  the  same  relative 
places — that  their  common  origin  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  the  slightest  doubt  But  by  far  the  most  incontest- 
able evidence  of  a  connection  between  the  nations  of 


the  two  continents,  is  that  found  in  their  languages. 
Even  here  some  caution  is  necessary ;  for  example,  the 
appellations  White  Water  and  Black  Water  are  com- 
mon in  the  British  islands ;  in  Scotland,  there  are 
streams  so  called  in  Berwickshire,  besides  the  Avon 
Dhu  (that  is.  Mock  river),  an  old  name  for  the  Forth  ; 
in  Ireland,  there  is  the  Ban  (that  is,  white  river)  in 
the  north,  and  also  the  Black  Water  in  the  south ;  and 
so  on.  Now,  among  the  Africans,  the  Niger  is  called 
Uchiniini-fu-fu  (that  is,  white  water),  and  the  Chadda 
I'ehimini-du-du  (that  is,  dark  water).  Here  the  resem- 
blance of  the  appellations  is,  we  would  say,  merely  the 
result  of  similar  natural  appearances.  But  philological 
inquirers  reckon  up  a  hundred  and  seventy  words  in 
the  language,  which,  with  some  variations,  pervades 
the  whole  of  aboriginal  America;  three-fifths  of  which 
words  arc  found  in  the  languages  of  eastern  Asia,  and 
the  remaining  two-fifths  in  the  languages  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  This  subject  has  of  late  received  some  curious 
and  valuable  illustration  from  a  work  by  Mr  Arthur 
James  Johnes,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  public 
notice.*  Mr  Johnes  selects  a  few  of  the  most  familiar 
ideas  amongst  mankind,  and  shows  how  many  of  the 
words  for  these  ideas  in  the  African,  Asiatic,  and  Euro- 
pean languages,  are  like  those  applied  to  the  same 
objects  in  America  We  find,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing words  for  father :— oss,  North  American  ;  ozha, 
Sclavonic  ;  otze,  Dalmatian  :— a  woman— panum.  North 
American  ;  bancn,  Cornish  ;  been,  Welsh  ;  pin  (applied 
to  animals),  Chinese: — night—  nukon,  North  American  ; 
nux.  Greek  ;  noc.  Polish.  Sleep  is  in  Greek  hupnos : 
we  have  a  by -word  for  it  in  nap  :  the  North  American 
Indian  has  nipu.  The  pronouns  in  the  Man  dan  tongue 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  European  and 
Asiatic  languages.  Take  also  the  following  resem- 
blances :— Hor,  the  god  of  day,  Egyptian  ;  Horn,  time, 
Greek ;  and  Huarassi,  sun  and  day,  Omaguans  of  South 
America  Tunih,  lire,  North  Africa;  Tein,  fire,  Gaelic; 
Teinde,  fire,  Algonquin,  North  America  Dalkah,  a  day. 
Middle  Africa ;  Talkon,  a  day,  extreme  north-west  of 
North  America 

Even  where  the  synonymes  of  distant  regions  appear 
very  little,  or  not  at  all  alike,  they  can  sometimes  be 
connected  by  intermediate  words  from  other  language*, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both,  thus  showing  their 
common  derivation.  And  similar  connections  are  made 
out  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  structures  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  earth  ;  a  point  of  discrepancy  on 
which  still  greater  stress  has  hitherto  been  laid  by  those 
who  have  leant  to  the  doctrine  of  a  radical  diversity 
and  distinctness  of  origin  for  these  laiiguages.f 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  from  all  that  has  been  brought 
forward,  though  it  is  but  a  scantling  of  what  might 
be,  that,  while  many  of  the  thing*  common  to  nations 
are  so  by  virtue  of  similar  faculties  working  to  similar 
purposes,  and  in  similar  circumstances,  there  ore  others 
which  only  could  have  come  from  a  common  source  or 
origin,  or  been  derived  immediately  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  requires,  however,  some  sagacity  to  distin- 
guish the  one  class  of  things  from  the  other.  In  the 
one  class,  it  is  true,  all  is  general ;  in  the  other  every- 
thing is  arbitrary.  In  the  one  case  we  see  the  common 
powers  and  dispositions  of  human  nature  operating 
upon  objects  everywhere  the  same;  in  the  other  we 
see  only  peculiar  products  of  particular  minds,  such  as 
may  have  been  suggested  by  accidental  circumstances, 
or  elicited  under  the  influence  of  special  oddities  or 
directions  of  character.   But  yet  there  is  not  wanting 


*  •  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Hceent  Origin 
of  the  Human  Hace."  By  Arthur  James  Johnoo,  Eoq.  Samuel 
Clarke,  London :  184A 

t  In  a  paper  u|<m  Languages  which  appeared  in  the  Journal, 
No.  M8.  we  aMiinxtl  aa  proved  that  there  were  four  or  five  »t»  of 
language*  altogether  dherne  in  word*  and  in  grammatical  »truc- 
ture,  and  therefore  inferred  thai  the  nation*  represented  by  tuote 
•eta  of  tongue*  mu»t  have  M'parated  while  they  had  ■carcely  any 
language  in  common.   Mr  Johnoa'i  book  ha»  induced  us,  In  some 
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evidence  to  show  how  two  different  minds,  distant  in 
time  and  in  place,  and  which  could  have  held  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  will  often  hit  upon  the 
same  idea,  even  though  it  may  be  of  the  character  of  a 
conceit.  For  example,  Wycherlcy,  the  English  drama- 
tic of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  in  his  comedy  of 
the  J'lain  Dealer,  'I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title:  'tis 
not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better  or 
heavier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden  shilling,  which  you 
bend  every  way,  and  debases  the  stamp  he  bears.' 
Everybody  will  "remember  the  passage  in  Burns— 

'  The  rank  it  but  the  fruinM  ifaunp, 
The  iuan»  the  gowd  for  a-  that." 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  Hums  ever  read  Wyeherley. 
Still,  it  is  possible;  and  we  therefore  pass  from  this 
instance.  Another:  In  Cupid's  Whirligig,  published 
in  16117,  occurs  this  passage:— '  Mnn  was  made  when 
Nature  was  but  an  apprentice,  but  woman  when  she 
was  a  skilful  mistress  of  her  art.'  We  need  scarcely 
adduce  tlie  parallel  thought  of  the  same  poet— 

■  Her  prentice  hand  idic  tried  on  man. 
And  thru  *tu-  made  the  lasses,  <•.• 

Certainly  there  is  hardly  the  slightest  possibility  of 
Burns  having  ever  seen  or  read  Cupid's  Whirligig.  The 
more  probable  solution  of  the  problem  is,  that  these 
ideas  belong  to  the  class  wliich  we  have  spoken  of  as 
excogitation*  possible  —  things  which  are  within  the 
range  of  human  thought,  and  may  therefore  arise  in 
two  minds  with  like  originality.  Wliat,  we  think,  makes 
this  view  almost  irresistible,  is  a  third  instance  of  paral- 
lelism in  Burns,  where  the  likelihood  of  a  borrowing  is 
still  less  than  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  while  it  must 
be  seen  that  the  existence  of  a  third  instance  of  such 
an  extraordinary  kind  is  in  itself  tolerably  good  evi- 
dence. The  Scottish  bard,  it  will  be  remembered, 
burlesqued  his  provincial  publisher  Wilson,  by  an  epi- 
taph entitled,  On  Wee  Johny: 

'  Whoe'er  thou  art.  O  reader  know 
That  Death  ha*  murdered  Johny; 
And  here  hi»  body  lie*  fu"  low— 
Kor  saul,  he  ne'er  had  on)  !' 

In  a  rare  old  work,  Nugie  Venules,  she  Thesaurus  ri- 
drndi  et  jorundi,  &c,  bearing  date  16G3,  but  no  place  or 
publisher's  name,  is  a  Latin  epigrum  turning  upon 
exactly  tlu?  same  jest : 


i  omnipoteni,  vital i  miacrcre  Joannu, 
Quem  mor«  |»nrvi:iiU.'ns  rum  »iiut  «mc  bovum  : 
<  orpii,  In  Italia  c»t.  h:ibct  interna  llrnKoituj, 
A»t  animam  nemo  :  fur?  quia  non  habuit 

With  such  instances  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  but 
see  the  greatest  reason  for  caution  iu  saying  what  is 
and  what  the  result  of  comma- 


WIVES  AND  nUSBANDS. 

IIY  Mns  B.  C.  HAUL. 
FAIIT  U. 

Mat  Joseph  Smith  was  by  no  means  celebrated  for 
early  rising;  and  on  the  morning  after  tlie  incidents 
which  we  have  related,  she  did  not  descend  to  tlie 
breakfast  table  tUl  her  husband  had  half  finished  lus 
breakfast. 

'  You  had  better  ring,  my  dear,'  lie  said,  4  and  have 
some  fresh  tea  made.' 

'  You  know  I  never  take  ten.  Now,  when  did  you 
ever  see  me  take  tea  ?  You  are  so  very  forgetful ;  you 
know  I  always  take  chocolate.' 

'So  much  the  better,  my  love,'  replied  the  good- 
tempered  husband,  'fur  then  my  being  obliged  to  hurry 
into  town  will  not  inconvenience  you. 

•  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  breakfast  alone,'  she  mut- 
tered. 

'  Then  you  might  rise  earlier,'  he  said  quietly.  Mrs 
Smith  opened  wxde  her  bright  round  eyes.  Mr  Smith 
f. dlowcd  up  the  stroke  bravely.    •  No  household  was  I 


ever  governed  well  where  the  mistress  lies  in  bed  till 
noon.'  The  poor  man  was  fearful  he  had  gone  too  far, 
said  too  much,  hurt  her  feelings ;  and  as  he  really  loved 
the  pretty  fool,  who  seemed  to  lack  the  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  caring  for  her  own  happiness,  he  paused,  and 
added,  '  Surelv.  mv  love,  illness  cannot  be  your  excuse, 
for  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  you  look  better  than  you 
do  at  this  moment.' 

'  I>x)k  better !'  repeated  the  little  lady— 'look  tetter! 
So  much  for  man's  consistency  of  opinion.  Why,  look 
at  this  dress :  you  always  said  this  dress  disfigured  me — 
that  you  hated  it— that  was  the  reasou  why  I  put  it  on 
this  morning ;  and  now  you  say  I  am  looking  well.' 

'  A  proof  you  look  well  in  everything,  my  dear,'  laid 
Mr  Smith,  tupping  his  second  egg. 

'  You  are  breaking  that  egg  at  the  wrong  end,  Mr 
Smith,'  recommenced  the  provoking  wife ;  'it  is  very  odd 
you  cannot  remember  that  the  round  end  is  die  end  to 
break  an  egg.  Well,  it  is  strange;  you  know  how  these 
little  things  annoy  me,  yet  you  persist  in  doing  them.' 

Mr  Smith  suppressed  an  expression  which  rose  to  his 
hps,  as  lie  had  done  many  things,  for  peace'  sake ;  but 
he  also  continued  breaking  the  egg  at  the  sharp  cud, 
and  having  eaten  it,  rang  the  bell  '  Do  not  forget  to 
stop  the  omnibus,'  he  said  to  the  servant. 

*  The  'buss  you  go  by,  sir,  to  tlie  city  has  been  gone 
an  hour :  I  told  you  the  time,  sir,  while  you  were  read- 
ing,' replied  the  servant. 

Mr  Smith  was  provoked,  perhaps,  with  himself,  hut 
he  looked  first  at  the  servant  and  then  at  his  wife,  who 
was  breaking  her  toast  into  very  small  particles,  and 
throwing  it  at  the  little  spaniel.  '  Well,' she  exclaimed, 
'  that  was  not  my  fault,  I  in  sure.  I  hail  nothing  to  do 
witli  your  delay !' 

'  I  did  not  say  you  had,  Mrs  Smith,'  he  answered. 

'  No,  but  you  looked— you  looked,  sir !'  Then,  with  a 
perfect  change  of  voice,  she  whined  out,  *  G«d  help  us 
poor  women  I  We  little  know  what  we  may  live  to 
endure !' 

'Stuff!'  murmured  tlie  provoked  gentleman,  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  and  marching  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs  Smith  poised  her  spoon  over  her  cup  of  choco- 
late. '  He  will  hardly  go,'  she  thought,  '  without  saying 
good-by;  he  never  did  dust  yet.'  She  listened,  aud 
certainly  the  hall  door  did  not  either  open  or  shut.  His 
step  paused— it  returned — a  smile  of  petty  triumph  agi- 
tated her  hps.  No,  he  went  up  stairs.  The  smile,  how- 
ever, increased,  for  she  knew  he  would  look  in  as  he 
came  down.    He  did  look  in. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  in  the  city  for  you?' 

Mrs  Smith  sipped  her  chocolate,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  husband's  presence  or  his  words. 

'  Elizabeth,  do  you  want  anything  from  the  city?' 

'  If  I  did,  you  would  forget  to  bring  it' 

'  Well,  perhaps  so.  I  sliall  be  home  to  dinner  at  five.' 

'I  wish — though  I  suppose  it  is  little  use  my  wish- 
ing— but  I  do  wish  that  you  would  sometimes  dine  at 
the  dub.  Now,  last  night,  if  you  bad  invited  tltose  men 
to  dine  with  you  at  the  club,  you  would  have  enjoyed 
yourself  more,  and  I  should  not  have  felt  tlie  poor 
castaway  I  did.'  Mrs  Smith  intended  this  as  a  bit  of 
touching  eloquence,  but  she  had  undermined  her  own 
influence  by  a  system  of  annoyance  which  some  women 
fancy  augments,  when  it  really  destroys,  their  power. 

'  Are  you  in  earnest?'  inquired  Mr  Smith,  advancing 
into  the  room,  and  looking  steadily  at  his  wife — '  are 
you  in  earnest  in  saying  that  you  wish  I  would  dine 
at  the  club?* 

'  Why.  yes;  you  would  get  better  dinners  there  ;  and 
you  are  hard  to  please  in  that  way and  site  looked 
down  at  her  chocolate  with  a  pretty  mincing  expression 
of  countenance. 

'  Very  well,  Elizabeth,'  he  replied, '  I  will  dine  there 
to-day.  It  is  at  your  request ;  my  memory  will  be  clear 
enough  to  remember  that and  without  another  word  he 
left  the  house,  and  his  lady  to  the  exercise  of  her  temper 
and  imagination.  While  Elizabuth  Smith  was  thinking 
her  sinull  thought 
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line  Mansfield  wa«  seated  by  her  husband'*  side ;  his  face 
was  turned  from  her,  so  as  to  conceal  what  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  observe. 

'  What  you  say,  Madeline,'  he  answered  at  last  to 
much  that  she  had  spoken  — '  what  you  say  is  true  ;  I 
grant  you  that ;  but  it  is  impossible.  If  I  were  to  change 
my  style  of  liring,  it  would  be  talked  of  at  the  clubs, 
where  things  small,  as  well  as  things  great,  are  can- 
vassed, the  one  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  other. 
My  credit  would  be  shaken.' 

'It  is  shaken  already,  Mansfield,'  she  interrupted. 
'  Now  do  not  shrink  from  or  shudder  at  it  -,  I  know  it  is 
shaken.  If  it  were  not,  do  you  think  I  should  have 
heard  it  ?  But  shrinking  will  not  re-establish  it,  nor 
will  bravado ;  difficulties  must  bo  encountered,  to  be 
overcome.    I  am  sure,'  she  added  with  admirable  tact, 

*  I  have  heard  you  say  so  many  times — be  they  as  bad 
as  they  can  be,  they  must  be  met  ?' 

*  You  arc  going  out  of  your  usual  track,'  said  her 
husband  in  a  severe  voice,  and  evidently  anxious  to 
escape  from  her  and  from  himself. 

'  I  am  doing,'  she  replied,  'as  I  have  ever  done;  I  am 
following  in  yours.  I  have  shared  your  heart,  Mans- 
field, and  your  prosperity ;  and  if  adversity  ' 

•Why,*  he  interrupted  — 4  why  say  if  adversity? 
Madeline,  you  are  a  very  raven  this  morning.  Who 
dared  to  speak  of  adversity  ?  It  cannot  come.  Your 
marriage  settlement  would  protect  you  and  our  child. 
Adversity ! — like  all  women,  you  speak  as  if  a  temporary 
inconvenience  were  decided  ruin.  Who  has  dared  to 
bandy  my  name  in  this  manner?'  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  seizing  his  hat,  would  have  left  the  room, 
had  not  his  wife  prevented  him. 

*  You  will  not  hear  me,  Mansfield,  will  not  confide  in 
me ;  but  although  you  do  not  know  me,  you  believe  in 
me.  You  know  I  would  not  breathe,  much  less  tell  an 
untruth.  I  will  not  detain  you :  only  this,  whatever 
may  occur,  there  is  my  settlement  to  prop  your  credit 
I  can  live  and  rejoice  in  poverty,  but  I  could  not  bear 
your  tarnished  name.  Do  not  hesitate  to  consider  mine, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  your:  If  you  would  only 
allow  me,  there  are  a  thousand  things  I  could  retrench 
in.' 

Mr  Mansfield  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  then  said, 

•  Would  you  consent  to  relinquish  this  house  ?' 

'  Most  willingly — house,  carriage,  all — go  to  a  sub- 
urban cottage  at  once.  There  would  be  nothing  strange 
in  that.  I  have  been  ill,  and  need  change,  and  pure  air, 
and  quiet.  Indeed  that  would  be  no  sacrifice,'  was  her 
reply  in  a  cheerful  voice. 

'  Would  you  take  our  boy  and  go  abroad,'  he  per- 
sisted, 4  for  two  or  three  years  V 

Madeline's  colour  came  and  went  rapidly.  •  Without 
you  ?'  she  faltered. 

4  Certainly — there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  your 
going  abroad ;  the  boy  would  improve  rapidly  in  lan- 
guages ;  and  you  would  (if  the  crisis  came  which  you 
consider  to  inevitable)  avoid  much  pain. 

'Mansfield!'  exclaimed  Madeline,  panting  in  her 
utterance,  4  why  will  you  speak  thus,  as  if  ice  could 
have  a  divided  interest  ?  I  could  not.  I  do  not  want  to 
avoid  pain.  Even  if  I  loved  you  not,  the  sacred  bond 
that  binds  us  would  prevent  it.  Anything  but  that, 
Mansfield  ;'  and  she  added,  while  a  faint  smile  struggled 
on  her  lips,  4 1  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  it.' 

4  We  have  met  so  seldom  of  late,'  he  answered, 4  that 
I  should  not  think  you  could  feel  it  so  much.'  He  did 
not  venture  to  look  at  his  wife  after  these  cold  words ; 
if  he  had,  his  heart,  always  movable,  must  have  turned 
with  love  and  sympathy  towards  the  struggling  agony 
which  the  sought  to  repress.  And  it  was  agony  only 
•he  sought  to  overcome.  No  desire  to  return  pain  for 
pain  arose  from  her  generous  heart ;  nor  had  she  occa- 
sion, in  this  great  sorrow,  to  resort  to  the  talismanic 
proverb  which  had  to  often  taught  her,  on  lest  trying 
occasions,  to  4  forbear.' 

•We  have  met  seldom,  certainly,'  the  said,  and  the 
composure  of  her  manner  and  the  trembling  of  her 


voice  were  at  sad  variance ;  1  and  I  confess  that  I  have 
suffered  much  in  consequence  j  but  I  knew,  day  by  day, 
that  you  were  well ;  I  knew  you  were  amused.  If  I 
did  not  always  see  you,  I  heard  your  voice  or  your  step ; 
and  if  you  did  not  come,  I  could  still  expect  you ;  but 
I  cannot  leave  you.  I  have  never  been  officious — never 
craved  for  attention,  highly  as  I  valued  it — never,  never 
disturbed  your  arrangements,  or  pushed  myself  into 
secrets  which  it  would  have  given  you  pain  to  have  re- 
vealed. Oh,  Mansfield!  let  what  will  happen,  do  not 
thrust  me  from  you.'  The  idea  of  parting  from  her 
husband  overcame  every  other  feeling;  and  her  deep 
and  eamest  love,  which  Mansfield  felt  he  was  every- 
way unworthy  of,  recalled  much  of  his  past  affection. 
He  left  her  with  the  assurance  of  attending  to  her 
wishes,  of  steadily  investigating  his  affairs,  of  looking 
all  difficulties  in  the  face  boldly  and  at  once,  and,  above 
all,  promising  never  to  hint  even  at  the  idea  of  their 
separation  again.  All  this,  and  more,  he  promised,  and 
all  this  he  intended  at  the  moment  to  perform ;  but 
when  his  cab  drove  from  the  door,  Madeline  felt  the  oak 
upon  which  she  leaned  changing  into  a  reed ;  for  all  her 
love  could  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  of  Mansfield's  vacil- 
lation. It  was  well  that  she  had  the  truest  Comforter 
to  resort  to.  She  knew  that  a  married  woman  ought 
to  have  no  friend,  in  the  hignest  acceptation  of  the 
word— no  one  to  whom  she  can  open  her  heart  fully 
and  entirely — except  her  husband.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  and  her  only  near  relative — a  warm-hearted  old 
bachelor  uncle — Uncle  Oliver— had  all  the  confidence 
she  deemed  it  right  to  give  to  any;  but  she  had  no 
thought  of  complaining  of  her  husband  to  any  human 
being. 

Before  the  sound  of  Mr  Mansfield's  wheels  had  died 
on  his  wife's  ears,  her  faith  in  his  promises  was  gone. 
It  was  in  vain  she  recalled  them ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed,  only  proved  the 
total  want  of  firmness  of  purpose  in  him  she  loved. 
Instead  of  retrenching,  he  seemed  to  ruth  more  wildly 
than  ever  he  had  done  before  through  the  whirl  of  the 
world ;  and  her  inquiries  were  avoided  with  a  wild  burst 
of  gaiety,  or  some  bitter  words,  which  were  only  replied 
to  by  unseen  tears.  She  frequently  blamed  herself  for  not 
more  firmly  withstanding  what  she  considered  wrong ; 
but  her  position  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  If  she 
were  sure  of  her  husband's  affection,  she  would  have 
been  better  able  to  stem  the  destruction,  whose  course 
she  watched  as  the  devoted  villagers  watch  the  stream 
of  lava  that  must  overwhelm  them  in  the  end.  Some- 
times his  mad  gaiety  would  flash  like  a  meteor  through 
the  house ;  at  others  he  was  so  moody,  so  reserved,  so 
evidently  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  that 
all  she  could  do  was  to  attend  to  and  console  him ;  and 
this  he  would  not  always  permit.  She  was  watching 
for  him  one  night — longing  for,  yet  dreading  the  knock 
that  would  announce  his  arrival — when  tbo  servant 
brought  her  a  letter,  a  few  hurried  lines,  saying  he  was 
suddenly  called  by  business  to  Antwerp,  but  she  Bhould 
hear  from  him  in  a  few  days.  A  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scrawl  implored  Heaven  to  bless  her  and  her  child. 
The  next  day  passed.  She  told  her  servant  she  would 
not  be  at  home  to  any  one.  She  might  have  spared 
the  command,  for  no  one  called  ;  it  was  a  damp,  misty, 
chilling  day ;  the  fog  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
spread  its  hazy  curtain  over  the  looking-glasses,  and 
mirrors,  and  windows,  and  crept  about  the  marble 
tables  and  bronzes,  making  them  feel  clammy  to  the 
touch. 

The  following  day  waa  bright,  and  full  of  sunshine : 
the  ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the  Park.  She 
was  seeking  refuge  from  herself.  She  bowed  eagerly 
to  all  she  knew,  and  her  salutations  were  always  re- 
spectfully and  warmly  returned ;  but  she  thought  people 
teemed  astonished  to  see  her  there.  W 'k;t,  she  could 
not  tell,  but  she  pulled  the  check  and  said  'Home.' 
Her  uncle  was  in  the  drawing-room  ;  she  taw  his  face 
at  the  window,  where  she  had  looked  expecting  to  see 
her  boy  ;  but  before  she  was  on  the  stairs,  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  met  her— nay  more,  he  kissed  her,  and  led  her 
into  the  library.  There  was  something  so  melancholy 
in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  on  her,  that  she  felt  suffocated ; 
and  unclasping  her  cloak,  and  throwing  back  her  bon- 
net, she  said,  as  calmly  as  she  could — '  You  have  some- 
thing  more,  dear  uncle,  than  mere  town  talk  to  tell  me 
to-day.    Is  Mansfield  ill  ?' 

'The  rascal!'  exclaimed  Uncle  Oliver— 'the  most 
desperate  rascal !' 

*  You  are  sure  he  is  not  ill  ?'  she  persisted,  greatly 
relieved,  and  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  injurious 
epithet  in  her  deep  anxiety  for  him  she  loved. 

4  111 ! — not  he — such  rascals  arc  never  ill.' 

1  Thank  God  1'  she  ejaculated  ;  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few  momenta. 

'  I  wish,'  thought  Uncle  Oliver,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room — '  I  wish  I  knew  exactly  what  I  ought 


lo  say,  and  what  I  ought  to  do.  With  any  other  woman, 
the  difficulty  would  be  how  to  keep  her  down ;  but  with 
her,  it  will  be  how  to  get  her  up.' 

'  Don't  cry,  Madeline  j  don't  cry,'  he  said  at  last ;  '  I 
am  sure  the  involvements  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  not  so  much  to  regret,  for  he  was  never 
at  home ;  so  cheer  up,  my  dear  niece.  I  should  be  as 
happy  as  a  prince,'  he  muttered  to  himself;  'quite,  if 
she  would  only  call  him  a  rascal.' 

'  Whatever  there  is  to  tell,'  she  said, '  tell  me  now ;  I 
can  bear  it  I  would  not  seek  any  whom  we  know, 
lest  I  should  hear  ill  of  him.  I  dreaded  lest  some  one 
should  come  and  tell  me  evil ;  but  I  do  not  mind  you— 
I  never  minded  you,  Uncle  Oliver.' 

The  old  man  looked  sadly  jierplexed ;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  say  what  he  felt  he  must  communicate. 
He  began  by  talking  of  Mr  Mansfield's  embarrassments, 
and  follies,  aud  extravagances.  All  these,  Madeline  as- 
sured him,  he  might  spare  himself  to  mention:  she 
knew  alL  Yes,  she  believed  every  one ;  and  she  thought 
she  saw  a  clear  and  direct  way  to  avert  the  disgrace, 
though  not  the  ruin.  Her  relative  looked  astonished. 
'  Then  you  know,'  he  inquired,  '  the  cause  of  lus  jour- 
ney ;  do  you  not  r 

'  Business,  uncle,  I  suppose ;  business,*  was  her  an- 
swer. 

*  Most  villanous  business,'  he  said.  « Have  you  never 
had  a  suspicion  that  he  loved  you  less  than  formerly? — 
have  you  had  no  reason  to  believe  why  ?' 

Madeline  grew  deadly  pale.  '  It  cannot  be,  uncle,' 
she  said,  '  that  you  come  to  me,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  to 
insult  me  by  the  gossiping  reports  of  the  town  ?' 

He  placed  a  letter  in  her  hands ;  it  was  directed  to 
him  from  her  husband,  signed  by  his  name,  intreating 
him  to  go  at  once  to  '  poor  Madeline,'  and  cursing  his 
evil  destiny.  It  left  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight;  no  doubt  as  to  his  having  violated 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Madeline  folded  up  the 
letter  deliberately,  but,  in  the  act  of  returning  it  to  her 
uncle,  she  fell  on  the  floor.  There  was  neither  scream 
nor  tear;  she  fell  as  one  struck  off  the  life-roll  into 
eternity.  When  she  recovered  her  reason,  she  asked  if 
Mr  Oliver  were  in  the  house.  He  was  soon  by  her  side ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  contrary  to  his  hopes, 
deep  and  bitter  as  were  Mrs  Mansfield's  feelings,  no 
word  of  censure  towards  her  husband  escaped  her  lips. 

'Iam  not  able  to  think  yet,'  she  said;  'I  can  only 
feel;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  be  better.  Come  to  me 
to-morrow  at  two,  and  pray  for  me,  dear  uncle  ;  I  need 
the  prayers  of  all  the  good  and  gracious  creatures  in  the 
wor  Id.'  The  poor  old  gentleman  brushed  many  tears 
away  from  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  drove  immediately 
to  those  who  could  give  him  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  Mansfield's  affairs.  He  found  they  were  by 
no  means  in  so  bad  a  state  as  he  had  heard  at  first ; 
that  if  the  heedless  man  had  possessed  the  moral 
courage  to  investigate  them  steadily,  some  outlay  at 
the  present,  and  retrenchment  for  the  future,  would 
bring  them  round.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  sought 
to  discover  what  spell  could  have  deprived  Mans- 
field of  his  reason,  and  tempted  him  to  outrage  all 


laws  as  he  had  done;  indeed  Mr  Oliver  was  so  in- 
censed at  Mansfield,  that  he  seemed  to  retain  only 
what  told  most  against  him.  And  what  was  there  that 
did  nor  tell  against  him  ?  That  a  foreigner,  whose  code 
of  morals  falls  far  short  of  our  English  standard,  and 
whose  profession  cxtrncts  the  blush  from  the  purest 
check  that  braves  the  glare  of  foot-lights  and  men's 
eyes — that  such  a  one  should  have  admired  the  pay,  the 
witty,  the  handsome  Mansfield,  was  no  wonder.  She  had 
no  position  to  sacrifice,  no  scruple  to  overcome;  but 
that  he  should  have  been  so  infatuated,  was  past  all 
understanding.  The  next  morning,  although  he  was 
rather  before  than  after  his  appointment,  Mrs  Mansfield 
had  been  in  consultation  for  some  hours  with  her  hus- 
band's '  man  of  business.'  When  she  rose  to  meet  her 
uncle,  he  was  shocked  at  the  change  which  a  few  hours 
had  wrought;  but  she  was  perfectly  calm,  aud  the  lofty 
purpose  that  filled  her  mind  imparted  a  more  than  usual 
dignity  to  her  manner.  She  left  the  room  to  procure 
some  papers,  and  the  lawyer,  addressing  her  uncle,  said, 
'  Her  going  out,  sir,  is  a  relief  to  me.  I  never  under- 
stood what  woman  could  do  before.  She  gives  up  the 
whole  of  her  own  property— the  whole,  sir,  without  re- 
serve, to  free  her  husband  ;  and  this,  mind  you,  uncon- 
ditionally. She  is  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  save  his 
credit; — never  thinks  of  the  privations,  or  the  loss  of 
position,  or  the  confined  means,  which  they  must  submit 
to  for  some  years." 

'  Nor  of  her  child  ?'  questioned  the  old  gentleman. 

'  I  spoke  of  him,'  was  the  reply,  'and  she  said  the 
proudest  event  of  her  life  was  being  able  to  save  his 
father's  name  from  reproach.' 

'  Her  head  is  nor  cool  1'  exclaimed  her  uncle.  '  No 
woman's  head  can  be  cool  whose  life  has  lieon  one  entire 
sacrifice  to  an  ungrateful  rascal,  working  up  her  maxim 
of"  bear  and  forbear"  until  it  brings  ' 

*  Peace  in  the  end,  Ixdievc  me,'  added  Madeline,  who 
had  returned  unperceived  by  her  uncle.  '  Believe  me. 
whatever  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  greatly  rewarded — rewarded 
as  women  deserve  to  be,  when  they  do  their  duty.' 

'  Duty  ! '  repeated  Uncle  Oliver—'  duty  !    Stuff!  A 
scoundrel,  to  desert  ' 

'Uncle,  uncle.*  interposed  Madeline;  'this  house  is 
his — I  am  his  wife  ;  and  before  me  no  one— notcveu  you, 
who  are  my  nearest  and  dearest  kinsman — not  even  you 
— shall  utter  one  disrespectful  word  of  my  husband.' 

The  lawyer  thought  it  better  to  withdraw,  promising 
to  do  everything  that  could  be  done,  and  to  sec  her 
again  as  soon  as  possible.    Uncle  Oliver  remonstrated, 
and  stormed,  or  tried  to  storm  ;  but  his  anger  dissolved  1 
under  the  influence  of  her  gentle  words.    She  could  not,  | 
indeed,  trust  herself  to  name  her  husband's  name ;  but  I 
she  spoke  of  what  a  happy  thing  it  was  that  she  could 
do  so  much ;  and  she  intreatcd  her  uncle  to  bear  with 
her  if  he  loved  her,  and  to  believe  that  she  should  yet 
be  very  happy — and  here  tears  denied  the  assertion  of 
her  lips— and  she  would  have  said  a  great  deal  more 
perhaps,  avoiding,  yet  returning  to  the  subject  of  her 
sorrow,  but  she  heard  Mrs  Joseph  Smith's  voice  upon 
the  stairs,  and  hastily  retired  into  another  room. 

Mrs  Smith  hoped  her  cousin  would  see  her.  How 
sorry  she  was  ;  every  one  said  how  it  would  be  from  the 
first,  with  her  yielding  quiet  way,  suffering  herself 
to  be  trampled  on,  grudging  herself  every  little  indul- 
gence, while  for  gloves  and  flowers  alone  Mr  Mansfield 
squandered  in  one  day  upon  'the  creature  *  eight-and- 
thirty  pounds.  She  would  take  care  not  to  be  such  a 
patient  fool  ;  and  so  ran  on  the  little  lady,  repeating 
all,  or  at  least  all  she  had  heard  of,  the  on  ditt  of  the 
town,  concerning  what,  fresh  as  it  was  at  that  moment, 
would  never  extend  to  a  nine  dav's  wonder.  Now, 
Uncle  Oliver  could  find  fault  with  Mrs  Mansfield 
himself,  and  say  more  than  Lizzy  had  ventured  to  say, 
but  he  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  He  told  her  that 
if  the  town  talked  of  Madeline's  forbearance,  they  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  of  hers;  and  that 
she  was  more  inclined,  if '  the  town '  said  truly,  to  emu- 
late the  gentleman  than  the  lady.    lie  read  her  a  long 
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lecture;  told  her  she  had  cast  God's  goodness  from  her; 
and  ended  by  offering  to  see  her  home,  'where  she 
would,'  he  added, '  do  well  to  remain  more  constantly, 
except  when  escorted  thence  by  her  husband.'  Indeed  it 
waa  painful  to  see  how  the  easy  quiet  nature  of  Mr  Smith, 
disturbed  out  of  its  usual  course  by  the  perpetual  an- 
noyances of  a  silly  wife,  sought  the  comfortable  refuge 
of  his  gilded  club,  soaking  away  existence,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  creature-comforts,  as  op- 
posed to  the  intellectual — of  which  clubs  are  the  nur- 
series. He  became  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  little  inclined 
to  bear  as  she  to  forbear;  in  all  domestic  matters,  instead 
of  drawing  together,  running  full  tilt  against  each  other ; 
sometimes  with  only  straws,  it  is  true,  but  still  opposed. 
Mrs  Smith  was  ever  whining  about  her  husband's  con- 
tinual absence  from  home ;  and  when  he  did  come,  he 

[  more  than  once  expressed  his  displeasure,  of  course  at 
the  wrong  time,  at  Mr  Orepoint's  being  installed  '  as  the 

j  friend  of  the  family.'  The  world  began  to  talk— the 
ladies,  of  course,  finding  fault  with  the  woman,  and  the 
gentlemen  laughing  at  both.  In  tlus  war,  begun  of 
nothing,  the  happiness  of  both  was  wrecked. 

1  After  a  few  weeks  had  passed.  Uncle  Oliver  received 
an  unexpected  letter  from  Mrs  Mansfield.  She  expressed 
much  gratitude  to  him  for  the  affectionate  tenderness  he 
evinced  towards  her,  and  continued,  *  Finding  that  my 
husband  will  not  return  to  England,  yet  that  we  must 
together  sign  various  papers,  so  as  to  realise  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  discharge  all  that  is  necessary,  I  liave 
determined  to  go  at  once  to  Paris,  where  I  find  he  is, 
and  let  the  lawyers  meet  us  (perhaps  I  should  write  me) 
there.  Is  it  not  unaccountably  strange,  my  dear  uncle, 
that  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to  "  rob  "  me,  as  he  calls 
it,  when  in  reality  the  only  jewel  I  prized— himself— 
is  gone  ?  Independent  of  all  business-motives,  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  win  him  back.    I  can- 

1  not  hope  that  the  love  which  deserted  me,  when  I  was 
still  what  he  once  admired,  will  return ;  but  I  know 
that  my  devotion  and  desire  to  make  him  happy  may 
withdraw  him  from  what,  sooner  or  later,  must  bring 
its  punishment.  In  this  great  trial  I  liave  some  con- 
solation. I  cannot  call  to  mind  having  ever  driven 
him  from  home  by  any  disturbing  or  fretful  conduct ; 
my  exceeding  love  for  him  made  my  enjoyment  so 
perfect,  that,  whatever  cause  I  might  have  for  dis- 
content, vanished  at  the  bare  echo  of  his  voice.  But 
although  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  a  word  that  made 
him  frown,  I  remember  how  much  he  must  have 
lacked  amusement  from  one  whose  love,  so  deep,  was 
silent ;  and  whose  anxious  thoughtful  character,  united 
to  delicate  health,  rendered  her  an  unamusing  com- 
panion for  one  so  sought  after,  so  admired,  so  brilliant 
as  Mansfield.  Men  have  greater  temptations  than  ever, 
of  late  years  to  lure  them  from  their  homes.  Those 
garish  clubs !  where  everything  is  done  to  render  a  man 
perfectly  and  entirely  independent  of  his  own  house  I 
People  little  consider  how  a  separation  in  amusements 
leads  to  a  separation  of  interests.  I  tried  to  enter  into 
his,  and,  strange  as  it  will  sound  to  you,  though  I 
am  now  deserted,  I  feel  assured  my  duties  have  been 
so  fulfilled,  he  cannot  fail  to  remember,  at  one  time  or 
other,  that  there  is  one  sworn  his  unchanging  friend, 
whose  lip  never  spoke  reproach — whose  heart  never 
beat  but  with  love  for  him.  I  fear  you  will  hardly  un- 
derstand me  when  I  say  that  in  this  is  my  consolation — 
in  this,  forsaken  as  I  am  now,  shall  I  triumph  in  the 
end.  Yes,  my  dear  uncle,  if  women  have  patience  to 
endure,  they  may  die,  but  they  must  conquer.  Do  not 
mistake  me — I  mean  by  conquer  the  acluevement  of  no 
command,  the  exercise  of  no  authority  ;  but  I  do  mean 
that  it  will  be  their  exceeding  glory  to  win  hack  the 

j  wanderer — to  find  him  return — to  save  him  for  time, 

i  and,  through  God's  blessing,  for  eternity.  This  is  a 
Christian  woman's  triumph — a  triumph  in  which  angels 
will  rejoice.  I  do  not  say  I  shall  achieve  this  now 
with  Mansfield— he  is  still  in  the  toils ;  but  when  pas- 
sion fades,  and  reason  and  affection  return,  he  will 
return  with  them.   Do  not  think  I  do  not  feel  what  all 


women  must,  under  such  circumstances;  nor  do  not 
give  me  more  merit  than  I  deserve.  I  love  him — that 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  me  in  the  path  of  duty ; 
but  even  if  I  did  not,  I  would,  I  hope,  do  from  principle 
what  I  now  do  from  affection.  It  is  only  then  I  should 
deserve  praise.  Poor  Mansfield!  he  Mill  have  that  to 
contend  with  hereafter  that  will  bitterly  try  his  tem- 
per and  character — the  falling  away  of  summer  friends, 
which,  like  summer  flies,  vanish  at  the  first  chill  of 
winter— the  loneliness  and  self-reproach— the  restricted 
means— the  impossibility  of  indulgence  in  tastes  and 
refinements  which  habit  has  rendered  necessary  —  the 
coldness  of  the  few  whom  he  respects.  These  form  his 
future — a  future  that  would  drive  him  to  utter  despair, 
or  more  degraded  sin,  unless  some  haven  opened  to 
receive  him.' 

There  was  much  more,  but  this  was  chief.  She  was 
already  gone  when  Uncle  Oliver  received  the  letter — 
gone  with  her  child,  his  maid,  and  the  faithful  Lewis. 

'  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  discovered  Mr  Orepoint  holding  a  skein 
of  worsted  which  she  was  winding  for  her  '  crochet.' 
'  I  am  really  quite  half  broken-hearted  and  half  ashamed 
tliat  one  so  nearly  related  to  me  should  be  so  tried,  and 
so  lost,  because  there  never  xcas  anytliing  so  foolish. 
Madeline  Mansfield  has  given  up  the  whole  of  her  mar- 
riage settlement  to  clear  away  all  the  debts  and  things 
that  tormented  her  good-for-nothing  husband.  So  ! 
much  ;  but  tliat  is  not  all.  He  would  not  come  back  to  I 
sign  the  papers  which  were  necessary,  and  so  she  is 
quietly  gone  to  find  him.  Now,  did  you  ever  in  all 
your  life  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?— putting  in  practice 
what  we  read  of  in  old  books— only  meant  to  be  read, 
not  done,  you  know,  dear.' 

'  Most  true,'  said  Mr  Orepoint,  while  working  with 
marvellous  industry  at  the  knot  in  the  lnmb's-wool. 

•  I  wanted  to  ask  you,'  resumed  the  visitor,  '  if  there 
will  be  an  auction  at  the  poor  Mansflelds'  Y 

'  I  don't  know ;  but  if  there  should  be,  and  I  could 
get  Smith,  by  some  miracle,  into  a  good  humour,  I 
should  like  that  harp — it  is  such  a  love!' 

'  I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  the  things,  whether  I  buy 
or  not,'  half-yawned  Mr  Orepoint  1 1  always  doubted 
the  console-tables  being  real  mosaic ;  and  I  must  ascer- 
tain, as  I  have  a  bet  at  the  club  about  them.' 

'  Everything  in  the  house  was  real,'  said  Mrs  Smith, 
bridling  a  little — for  she  fancied  the  observation  a  slap  at 
the  family—'  I  assure  you  everything  in  the  house  was 
real.' 

'  Except  the  happiness,'  sneered  the  man  about  town— 
'  except  tfie  happiness.' 


1  WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN 
TAILOR.' 

Tiie  operative  tradesmen  of  Germany — tailors,  shoe- 
makers, printers,  watchmakers,  and  so  forth— arc  a 
wandering  race  of  mortals.  As  soon  as  a  workman  has 
finished  his  apprenticeship,  he  goes  upon  his  travels, 
walks  on  foot  from  town  to  town,  getting  a  job  here,  and 
a  job  there,  and,  if  penniless,  sometimes  receiving  aid 
from  trades'  guilds  to  help  him  on  liis  way  ;  and  at  other 
times  begging,  cap  in  hand,  from  passengers.  When 
he  has  spent  a  number  of  years  abroad,  aud  seen  the 
mode  of  working  in  many  different  towns,  he  returns, 
marries  and  settles  down  as  a  quiet,  home-staying 
citizen.  We  have  often  seen  men  of  this  vagrant 
order  iti  Germany  toiling  along  the  roads  on  foot,  with 
I  a  knapsack  on  their  hack,  a  stick  in  one  liand,  and  a 
pipe  in  the  other.  We  believe  begging  is  strictly 
forbidden,  nevertheless  many  a  cap  has  been  held  out 
to  us  imploringly,  and  even  with  a  pertinacity  which 
no  denial  could  easily  repel.  One  of  these  wuudering 
journeymen,  named  Hnlthaus,  a  tailor,  two  years  ago 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  excited  con- 
siderable interest  in  Germany,  and  has  been  translated 
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CHAMBERS'S  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL. 


by  William  Ilowitt,  within  the  last  month  or  two,  and 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  public.* 

This  singular  production  is  somewhat  less  amusing 
than  wc  had  expected,  for  the  author  says  comparatively 
little  about  his  own  adventures,  or  means  of  getting  em- 
ployment, confining  himself  chiefly  to  a  narration  of 
where  he  went,  with  accounts  of  the  places  he  visited. 
Yet  the  book  is  curious,  as  describing  the  actual  rambles 
of  an  operative  through  various  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  everywhere  depending  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passion  for  travel  solely  on  his  needle.  As 
the  translator  observes,  it  is  the  history  of  a  man  who 
'  literally  sews  his  way  from  continent  to  continent.' 
To  whatever  country  or  capital  he  goes,  he  finds 
masters  of  his  own  nation  and  trade  established.  lie 
works  with  them,  saves  money  enough  to  carry  him  on 
to  a  new  country,  and  there  finds  in  his  young  country- 
men fellow- pilgrims  of  the  staff  and  knapsack,  ready 
to  bear  him  company  on  new  excursions.  Our  hero 
commences  his  narrative  as  follows : — 

'  It  was  in  the  year  1824,  that,  after  the  early  death 
of  my  parents,  I  quitted  my  native  place,  Werdohl,  in 
the  circle  of  Altena,  being  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  and 
betook  myself  to  Schwelm.  There  I  worked  a  year  and 
a  quarter.  I  then  resolved  on  a  farther  journey  through 
Germany,  and  set  out  upon  it  in  July  IS'25,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  hand-workers,  one  of  whom  was 
out  of  Saxony.'  They  proceed  through  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine  to  Berlin,  after  which  they  go  by  Pome- 
rania  into  l'oland.  Here  they  experience  difficulties  for 
want  of  proper  passports,  and  their  money  runs  so  short, 
that  one  sold  a  shirt,  the  second  a  coat,  and  a  third  a 
pair  of  boots  and  pantaloons.  At  Cracow  tlie  author  is 
struck  with  ague,  which  confines  him  to  the  hospital 
a  fortnight.  Quit  of  this  affliction,  he  obtains  work  for 
a  few  days,  and  earns  a  little  money,  with  the  view  of 
proceeding  to  Vienna;  but  the  police  turn  him  back 
into  Prussia,  and,  beaten  about  from  point  to  point,  he  is 
compelled  to  part  with  his  knapsack  to  pay  a  debt 
which  he  had  incurred  for  lodging.  Lightened  of  his 
burden,  our  unfortunate  tailor  pushes  his  way  home- 
wards ;  '  and  again,'  says  he,  *  I  stood  poor  and  ragged 
only  at  a  few  hours'  distance  from  my  native  place, 
Werdohl.'  A  feeling  of  shame  now  overwhelms  him ; 
he  takes  courage,  and  sets  forth  on  a  fresh  cruise. 
To  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  his  zig-zag  tra- 
versings,  and  also  of  his  loiterings  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  Erfurt  he  got  employ- 
ment, saved  some  money,  and  was  able  to  refit  himself 
with  clothes  and  knapsack.  Having  passed  through 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Austria  Proper,  staying  and 
working  a  short  time  in  Vienna,  off  he  set  for  Lower 
Hungary,  sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  halted  at 
Pancsowa,  where  he  worked  for  eight  months,  and  then 
went  on  a  journey  through  Wallachio.  At  Bucharest 
he  remained  ten  months.  We  next  find  him  travelling 
to  Warsaw,  in  Poland,  and  after  that  to  the  baths  of 
Tiiplitz  and  Carlsbad.  At  the  entrance  to  the  latter 
place,  the  inscription  struck  his  eye — *  He  who  is  found 
begging  in  these  walks  will  bo  seized,  and  sent  with  a 
shove  to  his  own  town.'  *  I  read  this,'  says  he,  '  with 
great  composure,  for  I  had  yet  money  in  my  pocket' 
After  a  short  stay,  with  a  glad  heart  he  seized  once 
more  the  old  wander-staff,  and  went  off*  towards  Inn- 
spruek;  journeyed  a  while  through  the  Tyrol,  where  little 
work  is  to  be  had;  proceeded  again  by  Hungary  and  the 
Danube ;  and  hearing  that  something  might  be  done  at 
Constantinople,  his  plan  was  made  up  to  visit  that  dis- 
tant capital. 

The  voyage  down  the  Danube,  and  across  the  Black 
Sea,  lasted  several  weeks,  and  was  far  from  agreeable ; 


*  Wander-Inn  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor,  through  Europe  and  the 
Fjut,  during  the  Years  18M  to  ISM.  By  P.  D.  Holthauc,  Journey- 
man Tailor,  from  Werdohl,  tn  Weatphalla.  Translated  front  the 
thlrd^  German  Litton  by  William  llowitt.    London  :  Longman 


but  all  discomforts  came  to  an  end  when  he  arrived  in 
Pera,  the  Prankish  suburb  of  Constantinople.  *  Here,' 
said  he,  *  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  employment 
from  the  ladies'  tailor.  M.  Rolle,  and  I  sat  steadily  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  and  worked  hard.  My  manner 
of  life  was  wholly  Prankish.  To  breakfast  and  supper 
I  had  my  own  table  ;  for  dinner,  I  frequented  a  Prankish 
eating-house.  At  set  of  sun  the  workshop  wns  closed, 
and  then  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  which  I  had  taken 
in  company  with  others  of  my  comrades,  and  there 
supped.  In  summer,  supper  consisted  of  figs,  melons, 
and  grapes ;  in  winter,  of  tea,  coffee,  ham,  and  bacon, 
which  last  article  the  Maltese  export  in  quantities  to 
different  countries.  After  supper  we  generally  remained 
sitting,  and  smoked  our  tschibook,  and  conversed.  In 
winter,  we  worked  again  some  hours  by  lamp-light.  Of 
course  I  did  not  omit  on  Sundays,  and"  sometimes,  too, 
on  Mondays,  to  go  about  and  observe  the  life  and  man- 
ners  of  this  great  city,  with  its  million  of  men  of  the 
most  various  nations  and  characters.'  His  account  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
ample,  extending  to  about  forty  pages  of  his  book,  but 
is  only  a  thousand-times  told  tale.    Stamboul  proved  a 

5 olden  soil  to  the  vagrant  tailor ;  he  saved  thirty-eight 
ucats  by  his  labour.  Here  he  might  have  remained 
and  become  rich  ;  but  no,  he  had  nn  ardent  craving  to 
visit  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  set  off  on  a  voyage 
to  the  East  accordingly. 

Arrived  in  Egypt,  our  hero  remained  thirteen  weeks 
in  Cairo,  but  was  not  successful  in  picking  up  employ- 
ment. Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  pyra- 
mids and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  '  I  often  visited  the 
slave-market  in  Cairo.  Black  and  brown  people  lie 
separated  into  lots,  and  arc  offered  for  sale  by  the  con- 
ductors. The  brown  are  from  Abyssinia,  and  have  a 
tolerably  handsome  European  cast  of  countenance,  but 
with  a  black  woolly  hair.  The  black  from  Darfur,  from 
Sennaar,  and  Upper  Egypt,  are  more  ugly,  have  thick 
lips,  flat  noses,  through  which  they  stick  a  bit  of  wood, 
so  that  the  orifice  may  remain  open  for  the  ornament  of 
an  ivory  ring.  On  each  cheek  they  have  three  deep 
cuts,  and  on  their  heads  black  wool.  The  majority  are 
wholly  naked,  though  others  have  a  gray  woollen  cloth 
round  the  loins,  which  they  use  at  night  as  a  blanket. 
If  a  Frank  come  into  the  market,  they  press  eagerly 
forward,  nod,  call  out  with  a  soft  voice,  '  Tnlc  henne ! 
and  would  fain  be  bought  by  him.  In  Egypt,  the 
Pranks  are  allowed  to  purchase  some  of  them,  but  not 
in  Constantinople.  A  female  slave  costs  from  five  to 
eight  hundred  piastres— from  Bix  to  ten  pounds  Eng- 
lish;  the  young  arc  something  dearer.  In  Alexandria 
they  are  higher,  and  still  higher  in  Constantinople.  No 
white  slaves  arc  to  be  seen  in  Cairo,  but  black  ones  in 
great  numbers.' 

In  June  1838,  Holthaus  quitted  Cairo  by  a  vessel 
down  the  Nile,  and  after  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Damietta, 
contracted  with  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  to 
carry  him  to  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
piastres,  or  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  voyage 
to  Beyrout  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  procuring 
work,  and  a  recruitment  to  the  purse,  from  a  German 
tailor  who  was  established  there.  On  landing,  says  he, 
*  I  made  inquiries  after  him  from  some  Pranks  whom  I 
perceived  on  the  strand,  and  foiuid  him  in  a  large  haan, 
where  only  foreigners  lodged.  Our  countryman  assisted 
us  to  hire  a  room  in  the  haan— and  a  most  wretched  one 
it  was — which  we  got  for  twenty  parahs  daily.  It  was 
neither  drawn  nor  paved  ;  window  holes  it  had,  but  no 
windows ;  and  it  was  thoroughly  black,  and  perfectly 
alive  with  fleas,  rats,  and  mice.  There  was  neither  seat 
nor  table  in  it ;  and  for  the  wooden  key  with  which  we 
secured  our  door,  we  had  three  piastres  extra  to  pay. 
The  slave-merchants,  too,  took  up  their  quarters  in  our 
haan,  and  offered  their  blacks  for  sale.'  This  turns  out 
a  bad  move.  The  German  tailor  could  not  give  any 
work,  and  Holthaus  resolved  on  a  voynge  to  Acre. 

With  a  heart  full  of  piety  and  thankfulness,  the 
wandering  journeyman  set  his  foot  on  the  Holy  Land, 
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and,  what  was  very  pleasant,  the  Franciscan  monastery 
at  Acre  afforded  him  three  days'  rest  and  refreshment 
free  of  all  charge.  The  first  night,  lie  observes,  '  I  passed 
without  sleep :  for,  as  I  had  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  I  was  quite  uncomfortable  in  one,'  Quitting 
this  haven  of  rest,  along  with  a  comrade,  he  set  out  on 
a  journey  by  way  of  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  This 
proved  a  distressing  pilgrimage.  Towards  evening,  as 
the  wayfarers  entered  the  plain  of  Zebulon,  they  sought 
for  a  free  inn  among  the  villages,  but  none  was  to  be 
found.  4  It  was  dark,  and  we  went  on  for  another  half 
hour.  Then,  arriving  at  a  thicket,  we  turned  to  the 
left,  out  of  the  way,  and  took  up  our  quarters  under 
God's  free  heaven,  and  beneath  a  peaceful  olive-tree. 
Camel-drivers  went  past  during  the  night,  and  my  com- 
rade was  full  of  anxiety ;  but  we  continued  quiet,  and 
awoke  happy  the  next  morning.  With  the  break  of 
day,  without  any  food,  and  with  only  a  little  supply 
of  water,  which  was  already  warm,  we  arose,  and 
advanced  over  hill  and  dale,  through  copses  of  oak, 
over  stones  and  naked  rocks.  Road*  crossed  them- 
selves in  all  directions.  In  the  mountains  grazed 
long  haired  goats,  and  sheep  with  broad  tails.  Our 
necessity  increased  at  every  step,  as  we  had  no  water  ; 
and  the  burning  bent  made  us  exceedingly  fuiut.  My 
companion  flung  himself  on  the  earth,  and  resolved 
to  die  on  the  spot  rather  than  to  advance  another  step 
into  the  wilderness.  After  much  persuasion,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  go  a  little  further,  collected  his  strength, 
and  marched  with  me  forward.  Presently  we  issued 
from  this  desert  track,  and  entered  again  the  cheerful 
green  fields;  a  well,  too,  after  which  we  had  so  earnestly 
sighed,  presented  itself,  and  a  kind-hearted  maiden,  like 
another  Rebecca,  gave  us  to  drink.  By  this  well  it  is 
always,  and  especially  towards  evening,  a  busy  scene. 
Women  are  washing,  girls  come  and  draw  water  in  their 
jugs  or  leathern  bags,  herdsmen  approach  to  water 
their  cattle,  and  asses  are  loaded  with  water-sacks, 
which  they  carry  frequently  to  a  distance  of  from  six  to 
nine  miles.  We  asked  the  way  to  Nazareth— called  in 
Arabic  Nazara— and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  very  easy  to  find.  Thereupon  we 
laid  as  down  under  a  shady  llg-tree  by  a  cattle-shed, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  clear  water,  but  had 
nothing  to  eat.  After  this,  when  we  had  climbed  other 
hills  covered  with  low  brushwood,  had  seen  to  the  east 
the  village  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  with  its  little  mud  huts, 
which  looked  like  ruins,  and  had  again  refreshed  our- 
selves with  cold  water  at  a  well  near  a  village,  in  a  dale 
planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  we  espied  the  little  town 
of  Nazareth,  standing  still  and  lonely  on  another  hill, 
with  its  little  huts  of  clay  and  mud,  with  flat  roofs,  from 
amid  which  a  convent  towered  aloft,  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  One  hut,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  lay 
as  it  were  over  fhe  other.  And  this,  then,  was  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  passed  the  years  of  his  childhood, 
and  where  he  afterward*,  on  his  perambulations,  taugl  t 
in  the  schools.' 

At  Nazareth  they  receive  poor  treatment,  and  pro- 
ceed through  a  miserable  country  to  Tiberias,  satisfied 
with  a  view  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  lay  before  them 
*  like  a  clear  pure  mirror,  surrounded  by  naked  and 
scorched  hills.'  Amid  stones,  crags,  and  sandy  wastes, 
they  travelled  to  Cana,  and  then  back  to  Nazareth, 
suffering  great  bodily  distress  from  hunger  and  exco- 
riation of  the  feet.  Finally,  they  got  to  Jerusalem  on 
the  15th  of  August  llolthau*  gives  a  pretty  suc- 

cinct account  of  the  Holy  city,  which,  having  inspected 
to  his  heart's  content,  living  the  meanwhile  at  free 
quarters  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St  Salvatori,  he 
went  off  on  a  wandering  excursion  to  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  finally 
quitted  that  city  on  the  2d  of  September  for  Jaffa, 
bolting  by  the  way  at  another  of  those  Franciscan  con- 
reuta,  without  shelter  from  which,  poor  pilgrims  would 
die  in  thousands  in  the  inhospitable  wilderness.  At 


rout.  The  vessel,  which  was  loaded  with  water- 
melons, was  a  bad  sailer,  and  one  day  when  the  anchor 
was  dropped,  our  hero  went  ashore  to  a  neighbouring 
Arab  village.  There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  what  fol- 
lows. 'An  old  woman  speedily  came  running  up  to 
me,  and  implored  me  to  enter  her  dwelling.  I  regarded 
the  invitation  with  suspicion,  for  you  cannot  lightly 
trust  the  Arab  and  Turkish  women.  But  I  ventured  ; 
and  she  led  mc  into  a  miserable  hut,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  enter  by  stooping,  or  rather  creeping  through 
its  low  doorway.  There,  on  the  floor,  lay  a  black  man 
and  a  boy,  who  were  both  ill.  The  old'  woman  made 
me  to  understand  that  she  wished  me  to  cure  them.  I 
could  only  shrug  my  shoulders,  and  explain  to  her  that 
I  was  no  doctor,  nor  had  any  curative  means  with  me. 
The  poor  woman  sighed,  probably  imagining  that  I 
would  not  exert  my  skill.  In  the  East,  a  Frank  is  con- 
tinually regarded  as  a  doctor,  and  this  was  now  my 
case.  "Had  I  had  some  brandy  and  sugar  by  me,  it  is 
probable  that  1  might  have  assisted  the  Arab,  for  this 
is  the  favourite  remedy  with  these  people.' 

The  vessel  again  went  forward  on  its  voyage,  but  to 
slowly,  that  at  Acre  the  errant  journeyman  lost  patience 
with  the  delays,  and  resolved  to  encounter  a  land  jour- 
ney at  all  hazards  the  rest  of  the  way.  '  Throwing 
my  knapsack  on  my  back,  I  bought  some  bread,  filled 
my  bottles  with  water,  and  marched  on  by  land.  It 
was  a  fruitful  plain  through  which  I  strode.  To  the 
left  lay  the  Mediterranean,  and  before  me  stretched  a 
vast  level.  At  first  my  way  lay  through  pomegranate 
gardens  and  a  cedar  wood ;  but  afterwards  amongst 
rocks  and  precipices,  till  towards  evening  I  entered  the 
plain  of  Tyre,  now  Sur.  The  night  overtook  me,  and 
I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  bed  of  a  dried -up  brook. 
The  next  morning,  as  I  awoke,  I  heard  the  dull  ringing 
of  the  bells  of  a  caravan.  I  arose  hastily,  quickened 
my  steps,  and  soon  reached  it.  One  of  the  drivers,  who 
had  an  unloaded  ass,  allowed  mc  for  eight  piastres  to 
ride  it  to  Sidon.  This  was  a  novelty  for  me.  We 
passed  several  kanaks,  where  Arab  bread,  goats'  cheese, 
figs,  grapes,  and  coffee,  could  be  purchased.  This  night 
again  1  slept  in  the  open  air,  but  in  the  company  of 
six  camels,  two  asses,  and  three  A  nibs.  Three  hours 
before  the  break  of  day,  our  caravan  put  itself  in  motion  ; 
and  before  the  dawn,  we  were  in  Sidon,  or  Saide,  as  it 
is  at  present  named,  where  I  merely  stayed  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  Turkish  coffee-house,  and  then  stretched  my 
staff  farther  along  the  coast,  now  through  deep  sandy 
plains,  and  now  over  mountains.  Six  miles  from  Bey- 
rout,  however,  from  fatigue  and  thirst,  I  was  unable  to 
move  another  stride.  I  took  up  my  quarters  for  the 
night  in  a  summer-house  in  a  mulberry  garden,  and 
arising  early  the  next  morning,  proceeded  to  Beyrout, 
where,  the  12th  of  September,  I  luckily  again  encoun- 
tered my  fellow-countryman  and  pilgrim,  August,  who 
had  arrived  the  day  before.  Here  then  our  pilgrimage 
ended.  I  had  traversed  the  desolate  mountain  ranges 
of  Palestine,  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  IXad  Sea.  I  had  trod  the 
scenes  where  the  foot  of  the  Redeemer  had  once  wan- 
lered,  and  kneeled  and  prayed  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 


his  death,  and  resurrection ;  and  now  I  yearned  once 
more  after  Kurope  and  my  native  land.' 

From  Beyrout  the  journeyman  tailor  went  by  sea 
to  Constantinople,  there  got  some  work  from  his  old 
master,  but,  urged  by  the  thirst  for  travel,  became 
impatient,  and  broke  away  for  Athens.  At  Athens,  he 
was  delighted  to  find  himself — thanks  to  King  Otho's 
Bavarian  followers— in  a  town  almost  half  German. 
Getting  work  immediately  from  the  ladies'  tailor, 
Markstciner.  he  describes  his  mode  of  life.  '  Here,  as 
in  Constantinople,  I  hired  a  room  with  my  fellow- 
traveller,  but  a  room  it  was  only,  without  bed,  chair,  or 
table.  Beds  I  had  no  further  acquaintance  with.  For 
years  I  had  now  slept  on  the  paved  ground,  on  boards, 
and  frequently  amongst  rocks  and  precipices  in  the  open 


Jailk,  the  ancient  Joppa,  he'  picked  up  hit  former  I  air.  Here,  wrapped  in  my  quilt,  and  with  my  knap 
comr.de,  and  the  wandering  pair  took  ship  to  Bey-  J  tack  under  my  head,  I  slept  more  sweetly  than 
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a  one  in  the  softest  bed.  My  trunk  was  my  chair  and 
tabic.  Every  morning  I  went  curly  to  the  workshop, 
where,  beside*  the  master,  four  journeymen  and  five 
German  girls  worked.  We  made  up  only  fine  articles, 
for  the  most  part  silken  stuffs;  for  the  ladies  of  Athens 
dress  as  splendidly  as  the  Grecian,  Armenian,  and 
Frank  ladies  in  Constantinople.  In  the  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  we  bad  a  cup  of  sweetened  coffee,  with 
a  white  roll,  handed  to  us  in  the  workshop;  at  noon  we 
dined  in  a  Bavaroise — that  is,  a  Bavarian  hotel— and 
paid,  for  three  dishes,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  seventy 
lepte,  about  fourpence-halfpenny ;  in  the  evening  we 
took  supper  at  home :  but  I  did  not  spend  much  time 
in  my  hired  room.  On  Sunday  mornings  we  went  to 
church,  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  partook  in  a 
coffee-house,  on  a  country  excursion,  a  glass  of  wine, 
of  which  the  bottle  cost  twenty  lepte,  or  sixteen  pfen- 
nigs, about  a  penny-farthing  English,  and  chatted  very 
agreeably  the  time  away.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
the  "  Concordia,"  that  is,  to  a  select  society  of  German 
i  masters  there  established,  their  wives,  and  assistants, 
both  young  men  and  young  women.  The  journeymen 
tailors  and  other  professionists  formed  themselves  into 
a  theatric  company,  and  one  of  my  comrades  was 
director;  and  sometimes  an  individual  stepped  forward 
and  declaimed  something.  Occasionally  a  ball  was 
given,  so  that,  side  by  side  with  good  employment  here, 
pleasure  and  entertainment  were  not  wanting.' 

Our  space  forbids  us  going  much  further  with  the 
vagrant  tailor.  He  walked  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Greece  before  leaving  the  country ;  sailed  for  Naples  ; 
visited  Rome ;  arrived  in  France  by  Marseilles ;  and 
proceeded  by  way  of  Paris  and  Belgium  to  Germany, 
where  the  beloved  waters  of  the  Rhine  again  greet  his 
sight  On  the  5th  of  November  1840  he  entered  Ids 
native  WerdolU,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  and 
six  months.  Affectionately  the  long  absent  tailor  was 
welcomed  by  his  friends,  and  the  narrative  of  his  wan- 
derings was  listened  to  with  universal  delight  Having 
given  his  travels  to  the  world  in  the  volume  before  us, 
he  set  forth  on  a  fresh  journey,  taking  this  time  a 
direction  towards  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
He  is  now  stitching  his  way  through  Russia,  and  the 
reader  may  hope,  if  he  return  safe,  for  another  and 
equally  curious  volume,  to  be  translated,  like  the  pre- 
sent we  trust,  by  our  friend  William  Howitt 


NICHOLSON,  THE  AIREDALE  POET. 

A  volume  of  poems,  the  production  of  John  Nicholson, 
'  the  Airedale  poet'  as  he  was  termed,  has  fallen  under 
our  notice,  and  affords  us  a  not  unsuitable  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  respecting  this  son  of  genius,  and 
of  drawing  a  moral  from  his  unhappy  fate.  John  Nichol- 
son, as  we  learn  from  a  biographic  sketch  prefixed  to 
his  poems,  was  the  son  of  a  wool-sorter  at  Bingley, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wluch,  on  the 
summit  of  the  wild  mountain  tract  of  Romalds  Moor, 
he  received  the  elements  of  education  from  a  rustic 
besom  -  maker ;  who,  like  a  peripatetic  philosopher, 
led  forth  his  little  band  of  scholars  to  teach  them 
lessons,  while  they  pulled  the  blooming  twig  for  his 
besoms,  which  he  sold  in  the  surrounding  villages  on 
the  Saturday  holidays.  Whether  this  vagrant  life 
among  the  hills  unsettled  the  mind  of  young  Nichol- 
son, does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  we  learn  that,  as  he 
grew  up,  his  father  could  not  induce  him  to  adopt 
patient  habits  of  industry  at  his  profession  of  wool-sort- 
ing, and  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  neglecting 
his  duties  for  the  sake  of  reading  and  meditating  on 
poetic  composition.  We  must  pass  over  his  early  years, 
however,  and  take  him  up  at  middle  life,  when  he  had 
begun  to  write  and  publish  fugitive  pieces,  and  to  have 
almost  entirely  abandoned  the  means  of  gaining  a  regu- 
lar livelihood  for  himself  and  family.  Encouraged  by  | 
admiring  friends,  in  1824  lie  published  '  Airedale  and  ' 
other  Poems ;'  of  the  versification  of  which,  the  reader  [ 


may  form  an  idea  from  the  following  eulogy  on  past  I 
times:— 

Though  history  hath  sliadcd  o'er  with  crimes 

The  long  past  period  of  thu  feudal  tiine», 

Here  foreign  luxuries  were  yet  unknown, 

And  all  they  wished  was  In  the  valley  grown. 

Their  wbulexome  food  was  butter,  cheese,  and  milk, 

And  Airedale's  ladies  never  shone  In  silk  ; 

The  line  they  grew  their  own  soft  hands  prepared ; 

The  wool  unneeded  to  the  poor  was  spared  ; 

But  few  the  poor,  unless  by  age  oppressed  ; 

At  litUc  rent  mine  acres  each  possessed. 

Such  was  this  vale  when  Kirk* tall  a  glories  shone, 

And  who  can  help  but  sigh  that  they  are  gone ! 

A  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  *  Reflections  on  the 
Return  of  the  Swallow,'  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
one  of  his  shorter  pieces : — 

Swift- winged  and  pleasing  harbinger  of  spring ! 

Thou  from  thy  winter's  voyage  art  returned. 

To  skim  above  the  lake,  or  dip  thy  wings 

In  the  sequestered  river's  winding  streams. 

Instinct  has  brought  thee  to  the  rural  cot. 

Prom  whence,  with  new-fledged  wing*,  thou  took '6 1  thy  flight. 

Oh  !  could  I  glvo  Uiec  intellect  and  tongue. 

That  thou  to  man  might'st  tell  what  mazes  wild. 

And  what  eccentric  circles  thou  hast  flown 

Since  thou  didst  soar  In  autumn  far  away  ! 

Cities  in  rising  splendour  thou  hast  seen. 

And  those  where  solemn  desolation  dwells. 

Hast  thou  not  peaceful  slept  the  night  away, 

Perched  on  the  distant  pyramid's  high  point ; 

Or  on  some  massive  column's  hoary  top, 

Itehcld  great  Etna's  dark  sulphureous  smoke, 

Then  dipped  thy  wings  upon  the  orient  waves? 

Like  thee,  could  man  with  philosophic  eye 
Survey  mankind  in  every  varying  clime. 
How  would  his  mind  expand  !  his  spacious  soul. 
Released  from  bigotry  and  party  seal. 
Would  grasp  the  human  race  in  every  form  : 
Denominations,  sects,  and  creeds  would  sink, 
His  mind  o'erpowercd  with  the  thought  that  He 
Who  formed  the  universe  regards  them  all ! 

A  literary  work  from  a  hand  so  unpolished  and  unpro-  | 
mising  excited  surprise ;  and  a  poet  being  at  that  time 
a  phenomenon  in  the  locality,  he  became  highly  popular, 
and  received  many  substantial  marks  of  favour  from  his 
patrons.  In  his  long  and  frequent  journeying!  to  deli- 
ver his  book  to  subscribers,  and  to  obtain  other  pur- 
chasers, he  unavoidably  associated  with  men  who  were 
ever  willing  to  treat  him  with  liquor  for  the  sake  of  his 
original  and  instructive  conversation,  and  to  witness  his 
feats  of  impromptu  verse-making.  Had  he  possessed 
the  least  prudence  or  foresight,  the  produce  of  the  poems, 
and  the  presents  he  now  received,  might  have  secured 
him  a  moderate  competency  for  life  ;  out,  regardless  of 
the  intreaties  and  endeavours  of  friends,  he  riotously 
wasted  his  money  among  convivial  companions,  and 
seldom  returned  from  book-vending  excursions  with  a 
penny  in  his  pocket 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  poor  man  most  de- 
serves pity  or  blame.  Whatever  were  his  own  natural 
weaknesses,  he  was  evidently  a  victim  of  the  vulgar 
admiration  which  has  shipwrecked  so  many  uneducated 
poets.  For  years  he  gleaned  a  subsistence  by  selliug  his 
books,  both  in  thu  country  and  in  the  metropolis  ;  but 
this  precarious  mode  of  life  brought  no  consolation,  and 
having  glutted  the  market  with  his  wares,  he  was  fain 
to  return  to  the  occupation  of  a  wool -comber  at  Brad- 
ford. His  life  was  a  chequered  scene  of  labour  one  day 
and  reckless  conduct  the  next  till  the  event  which  led 
to  his  melancholy  end.  Fond  of  rambling  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  communing  with  nature,  he  one  night,  in  April 
1843,  in  crossing  the  river  Aire  by  means  of  stepping- 
stones,  lost  his  footing,  as  is  believed,  and  was  swept 
down  the  stream.  He  was  able  to  scramble  to  land, 
where  he  lay  unnoticed,  or  at  least  unassisted,  till  he 
perished  from  cold  and  the  apparent  effects  of  apoplexy. 
He  left  a  wife  and  eight  children,  for  whose  benefit  the 
present  volume  of  his  poems  has  been  laid  before  the 
public* 


*  Poems  by  John  Nicholson,  the  Airedale  Poet,  with  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  writings,  by  John  James,  author  of^thc  History  of 
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"We  said  that  a  moral  might  be  drawn  from  the  dismal 
fate  of  poor  Nicholson,  and  it  is  this — that  whatever 
be  a  man's  attainments,  or  however  influential  be  his 
friends,  all  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  prudence, 
and  particularly  temperance ;  nor  will  anything  what- 
ever excuse  the  neglect  of  the  first  of  natural  duties, 
a  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
i  Nicholson  possessed  a  wonderful  degree  of  taste  nnd 
power  of  expression ;  his  poetry  abounds  in  beautiful 
,  descriptions  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  he  delighted 
j  to  wander.    But  what  availed  such  gifts?    His  career 
■  was  one  of  disappointment  and  wo — his  death  that  of 
the  veriest  outcast.    Committing  first  the  error  of 
deserting  his  profession  for  the  uncertain  products  of 
a  half-mendicant  existence,  he  yielded  to  temptations 
which  in  his  sober  moments  he  despised.    The  mental 
anguish  he  appears  to  have  sustained  during  these 
lucid  intervals  is  well  depicted  in  one  of  his  poemB, 
called  'Genius  and  Intemperance,'  with  a  quotation 
from  which  we  close  the  present  notice 

Ob  !  could  I  write  that  I  myself  could  save 
From  thi»  ono  curie,  this  »ure  untimely  grave, 
This  radical  want,  that  aoon  must  stop  my  breath, 
These  flaming  draught*,  which  bring  the  surest  death. 
Then  should  my  Muse  upon  her  wings  advance, 
And  Genius  triumph  o'er  Intemperance. 
1  know  there's  mirth,  and  there's  a  flash  of  joy, 

I When  friends  with  friends  a  social  hour  employ, 
When  the  full  bowl  is  circled  all  around, 
And  not  a  single  jarring  string  is  found ; 
But  truest  wisdom  of  a  young  man's  heart, 
Is  well  to  know  the  moment  to  depart. 
Thousands  of  hopeful  youths,  who  Hrxt  begin 
To  mix  with  friends  in  this  bewitching  sin, 
Soon  lose  their  resolution— and  what  then? 
Their  privilege  is  gone  to  other  men  ; 
Their  wealth  has  wasted,  and  the  landlord,  whero 
They  seemed  so  happy  with  his  social  cheer. 
When  all  is  spent,  and  all  resources  o'er, 
Boon  kicks  the  starving  wretches  nut  of  door. 
I  could  employ  my  pen  for  weeks,  for  years, 
Write  on  this  subject,  wet  it  with  my  tears ; 
For  spacious  a*  the  ocean  Is  the  scope ; 
For  drinking  drowns  all  genius,  wealth,  and  hope, 
Lays  best  of  characters  below  the  dust. 
And  Alls  connexions  with  a  deep  distrust. 
But  in  weak  verse  the  ills  can  ne'er  be  told— 
Eternity  alone  can  these  unfold. 
That  I  may  know  these  Ills,  and  stop  in  timo, 
la  my  last  wish,  as  thus  I  end  the  rhyme. 


j     HEALTH— ITS  LOSS  AND  PRESERVATION 
DEPEND  ON  DAILY  CONDUCT. 

[From  Dr  Combe's  '  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health.*] 

We  are  constantly  meeting  with  anomalies  in  prac- 
tical life,  in  the  case  of  individuals  little  accustomed, 
when  in  health,  to  observe  or  to  reflect  on  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances  and  modes  of  living  in  dis- 
turbing the  actions  of  the  various  animal  functions,  but 
at  the  same  time  easily  and  deeply  impressed  by  all 
extraordinary  occurrences  affecting  them.  Thus,  when 
any  one  is  taken  ill,  his  relatives  or  friends  become 
extremely  anxious  to  have  his  room  properly  ventilated  ; 
his  liody -clothes  frequently  changed  and  carefully  aired ; 
his  food  properly  regulated  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
his  akin  cleaned  and  refreshed  his  mind  amused  and 
tranquillised ;  his  sleep  sound  and  undisturbed ;  and  his 
body  duly  exercised.  And  they  state,  as  the  reason  for 
all  this  care,  and  most  justly,  that  pure  air,  cleanliness, 
attention  to  diet,  cheerfulness,  regular  exercise,  and 
sound  sleep,  are  all  highly  conducive  to  health.  And 
yet  such  is  the  inconsistency  attendant  on  ignorance, 
that  the  patient  is  no  sooner  restored,  than  both  he 
and  his  guardians  are  often  found  to  become  as  careless 
and  indifferent  in  regard  to  all  the  laws  of  health,  as 
if  these  were  entirely  without  influence,  and  their  future 
breach  or  observance  could  in  no  way  affect  him !  Just 
as  if  it  were  not  better,  by  a  rational  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, to  preserve  health  when  we  have  it,  than  first  to 
I    lose  it,  and  then  pay  the  penalty  in  suffering  and  danger, 


as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  its  subsequent  resto- 
ration ! 

One  cause  of  such  anomalous  conduct  is  the  danger- 
ous and  prevalent  fallacy  of  supposing  that,  because 
glaring  mischief  does  not  instantly  follow  every  breach 
of  an  organic  law,  no  harm  has  been  done.  Thus,  w  hat 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  dyspeptic  invalid,  who 
seeks  to  gratify  his  palate,  affirm  that  vegetables,  for 
example,  or  pastry,  or  puddings,  do  not  disagree  with 
him,  as  he  ate  them  on  such  a  day,  and  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  them?  nnd  the  same  in  regard  to  late 
hours,  heated  rooms,  insufficient  clothing,  and  all  other 
sources  of  bad  health,  every  one  of  which  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  defended  by  some  patient  or  other,  on  the 
ground  that  he  experienced  no  injury  from  them  on  a 
certain  specified  occasion ;  while  all,  when  the  rule  is  not 
directly  applied  to  themselves,  will  readily  admit  that, 
in  the  case  of  others,  such  things  are,  and  must  be,  very 
hurtful. 

Happy  would  it  often  be  for  suffering  man  could  he 
see  beforehand  the  modicum  of  punishment  which  his 
multiplied  aberrations  from  the  laws  of  physiology  are 
sure  to  bring  upon  him.  But  as,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  breach  of  the  law  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  becomes  serious  only  by  the  frequency  of  its  repeti- 
tion, so  is  the  punishment  gradual  in  its  infliction,  and 
slow  in  manifesting  its  accumulated  effect;  and  this 
very  gradation,  and  the  distance  of  time  at  which  the 
full  effect  is  produced,  are  the  reasons  why  man  in  his 
ignorance  so  often  fails  to  trace  the  connection  between 
his  conduct  in  life  and  his  broken  health.  But  the 
connection  subsists,  although  he  does  not  regard  it,  and 
the  accumulated  consequences  come  upon  him  when  he 
least  expects  them. 

Thus,  pure  air  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  reason  shows  that  every  degree  of  vitiation 
must  necessarily  be  proportionally  hurtful,  till  we  arrive 
at  that  degree  at  which,  from  its  excess,  the  continuance 
of  life  becomes  impossible.  When  we  state  this  fact  to  a 
delicately  constituted  female,  who  is  fond  of  frequent- 
ing heated  rooms,  or  crowded  parties,  theatres,  or 
churches,  and  call  her  attention  to  the  hurtful  conse- 
quences which  she  must  inflict  on  herself  by  inhaling 
the  vitiated  air  of  such  assemblies,  her  answer  invariably 
is,  that  the  closeness  and  heat  are  very  disagreeable, 
but  that  they  rarely  injure  her :  by  which  she  can  only 
mean,  that  a  single  exposure  to  them  does  not  always 
cause  an  illness  serious  enough  to  send  her  to  bed,  or 
excite  acute  pain ;  although  both  results  are  admitted 
sometimes  to  have  followed.  An  intelligent  observer, 
however,  has  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  they  do 
hurt  her,  and  that  although  the  effect  of  each  exposure 
to  their  influence  is  so  gradual  as  not  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, it  is  not  the  less  progressive  and  influential  in 
producing  and  maintaining  that  general  delicacy  of 
health  by  which  she  is  characterised,  and  from  which 
no  medical  treatment  can  relieve  her,  so  long  as  its 
causes  are  left  in  active  operation.  •  * 

Of  the  truth  and  practical  value  of  the  above  doc- 
trines, the  author  may  be  allowed  to  quote  his  own  case, 
as  an  instructive  example.  In  the  autumn  of  1831,  he 
went  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  disease  j 
which,  in  January  and  February  18.12,  reduced  him  to 
such  a  state  of  debility  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  his  sur- 
viving the  spring.  Aware  that  his  only  chance  lay  in 
assisting  nature  to  the  utmost  extent,  by  placing  every 
function  in  the  circumstances  best  fitted  for  its  healthy 
performance,  he  acted  habitually  on  the  principle  of 
yielding  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  physiological 
laws,  and  rendering  every  other  object  secondary  to  this. 
He  did  so,  in  the  full  assurance  that,  whether  recovery 
followed  or  not,  this  was,  at  all  events,  the  most  certain 
way  to  secure  the  greatest  bodily  ease,  and  the  most 
perfect  mental  tranquillity  compatible  with  his  situation. 
The  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  From 
being  obliged  to  pause  twice  in  getting  out  of  bed,  a 
slow  but  progressive  improvement  took  place,  and  by 
long  and  steady  perseverance,  continued  till,  at  the  end 
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of  two  or  three  monthi,  lie  was  able  to  drive  out  and 
walk  a  little  every  day.  From  month  to  month  there- 
after the  amendment  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period,  the 
difference  was  striking  enough.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
author  continued  true  to  his  own  principles,  and  in  re- 
sisting every  temptation  to  which  improving  health 
exposed  him;  and  the  ultimate  result  has  been,  that 
every  successive  year,  from  1832  up  to  the  present 
time,  1841,  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  found  him 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  before,  and  that  many 
of  his  professional  friends,  who  long  regarded  his  partial 
convalescence  as  destined  to  be  of  very  brief  duration, 
cannot  yet  refrain  from  an  expression  of  surprise  on 
observing  it  to  be  still  perceptibly  advancing  at  the  end 

I    of  ten  years. 

The  author  now  publishes  this  example,  both  because 
—as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  our  nature — it  is  as  instruc- 
tive as  any  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  because  it 
strikingly  shows  the  gradual  accumulation  of  almost  im- 
perceptible influences  operating  surely,  though  slowly, 
in  restoring  him  to  a  degree  of  health  and  enjoyment 

!  which  has  richly  repaid  him  for  all  its  attendant  pri- 
vations. Had  he  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
his  own  situation,  and,  from  previous  knowledge  of  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  physiological  laws  to  carry 
on  the  machinery  of  life,  disposed  to  place  implicit  reli- 

;  ance  on  the  superior  advantages  of  fulfilling  them,  as 
the  direct  dictates  of  Divine  Wisdom,  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  persevere  in  the  course  chalked  out 
for  him,  with  that  ready  and  long-enduring  regularity 
and  cheerfulness  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 

j  their  successful  fulfilment  and  results.  And,  therefore, 
he  feels  himself  entitled  to  call  upon  those  who,  impa- 

i  tient  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  are  apt,  after  a 
time,  to  disregard  all  restrictions,  to  take  a  sounder  view 
of  their  true  position,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  real  dictates  of  the  organic  laws,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  yield  them  full,  implicit,  and  persevering 
obedience,  in  the  certain  assurance  that  they  will  reap 
their  reward  in  renewed  health,  if  recovery  be  still 
possible ;  and,  if  not,  that  they  will  thereby  obtain  more 
peace  of  mind  and  bodily  ease  than  by  any  other  meaus 
which  they  can  use. 

From  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  slow  but 
gradually  increasing  effect  of  both  noxious  and  healthful 
influences  on  the  human  body,  it  is  obvious,  that  while 
we  cannot  infer  from  a  single  application  of  a  remedy 
or  single  fulfilment  of  a  physiological  law  being  un- 
productive of  an  instantly  perceptible  result,  that  it  is 
therefore  of  no  use;  neither  ought  we  to  infer,  that 
because  a  single  excess  of  an  v  kind  does  not  produce  a 
direct  attack  of  disease,  it  is  therefore  necessarily  harm- 
less; for  it  is  only  when  the  noxious  agent  is  very 
powerful,  indeed,  that  its  deleterious  influence  on  the 
system  becomes  instantly  sensible.  In  the  great  majo- 
rity of  situations  to  wh'u-h  man  is  exposed  in  social  life, 
it  is  the  continued  or  titc  reiterated  application  of  lest 
powerful  cattses  which  gradually,  and  often  impercep- 
tibly, unless  to  the  vigilant  eye,  effects  the  change,  and 
ruins  the  constitution  before  danger  is  dreamt  of;  and 
hence  the  great  mass  of  human  ailments  is  of  slow 
growth  and  slow  progress,  and  admits  only  of  a  slow 
cure ;  whereas  those  which  are  suddenly  induced  by 
violent  causes  are  urgent  in  their  nature  and  rapid  in 
their  course.  And  yet  so  little  are  we  accustomed  to 
trace  diseased  action  to  its  true  causes,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  essential  and  the  accidental  in  the 
list  of  consequences,  that,  as  already  observed,  if  no 
glaring  mischief  has  followed  any  particular  practice 
within  at  most  twenty-four  hours,  nine  out  of  ten  indi- 
viduals will  be  found  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  even  where  it  is  capable 
of  demonstration  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 
are  very  conspicuous.  There  are  many  casual  influ- 
ences, from  the  agency  of  which  man  will  never  be  I 


able  entirely  to  protect  himself.  If  they  arc  speedily 
withdrawn  from  him,  the  slight  disorder  which  they 
produce  quickly  ceases,  and  health  remains  essentially 
undisturbed.  Hut,  if  they  be  left  in  operation  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  derangement  which 
they  excite  gradually  and  slowly  increases,  till  at  last 
a  state  of  disease  becomes  established,  which  requires 
an  equally  long  or  longer  period,  and  a  steady  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  health,  for  its  removal. 

[The  present  seems  a  proper  opportunity  for  inform- 
ing our  readers,  that  Dr  Combe's  Physiology  is  now 
published  in  a  People's  Edition  (Mnclauchlan  and 
Stewart,  Edinburgh)  at  a  third  of  its  former  cost,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
community  than  have  yet  availed  themselves  of  it. 
This  cheap  edition  is  the  twelfUi  in  nine  years,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  value  which  the  public  has  placed  upon 
the  work,  and  wc  observe  that  thirty  thousand  copies 
have  liocn  sold  in  America.  It  is  no  extravagance  to 
say,  that  the  sound  unostentatious  wisdom  of  this  book, 
the  interesting  manner  in  which  it  impresses  the  im- 
portance of  attention  to  the  organic  laws  of  our  being, 
and  the  singular  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  the  author's 
language  and  ideas,  all  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  our  age.  It 
should  be  read  and  studied,  and  made  a  practical  guide. 
by  all:  the  poorest  man,  as  well  as  the  richest,  ought,  if 
j>ossible,  to  possess  it.  The  numbers  who  have  profited 
by  the  book  must  be  pleased  to  learn  what  the  author 
tells  of  his  personal  history  in  the  above  extract.  So 
the  case  really  is,  that  this  gifted  man  has  written  his 
Physiologi/,  his  work  on  Dietetics — scarcely  less  valuable 
—and  an  admirable  practical  manual  for  mothers  on  the 
Management  of  Infancy,  entirely  out  of  the  relics  of  a 
constitutional  strength  which  twelve  years  ago  seemed 
on  the  point  of  extinction,  but  has  been  saved  and  re- 
vived purely  by  atteution  to  the  organic  laws.  The 
thread  is  still  a  frail  one;  insomuch  that  the  author  has 
been  obliged  to  Rpend  some  of  the  late  winters  in  milder 
climes  than  ours ;  but.  in  common  with  thousands  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  writings,  we  shall  hope 
that  a  few  more  years  will  see  this  changed,  so  that 
Dr  Combe  will  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  present  works  going  on  to  a  vastly  extended  utility, 
but  compose  others  by  which  ho  will  confer  new,  and,  if 
possible,  still  greater  obligations  upon  his  kind.] 


ANECDOTES  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1843. 

[From  the  newspaper*.) 

'The  condition  of  the  poor  is  a  subject  which,  altogether 
irrespective  of  the  poor-law  and  its  collateral  questions, 
must  ever  excite  the  attention  of  thinking  men.  Above 
all,  it  should  in  London,  where  the  condition  of  the  poor 
is  most  strikingly  appalling.  It  appears,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  Marlborough  Street  police- 
office,  that  there  is  an  average  number  of  Jijty  human 
beings,  of  all  ages,  tc/w  hudtlle  togetfier  in  tlie  parks  every 
night,  having  no  oilier  shelter  than  what  ix  supplied  by  the 
trees  and  Itollowt  of  the  embankment.  Of  these,  the  ma- 
jority are  young  girls,  who  have  been  seduced  from  the 
country  by  the  soldiers,  and  turned  loose  on  the  world 
in  all  the  destitution  of  friendless  penury,  and  all  the 
recklessness  of  early  vice.  This  is  truly  horrible.  Poor 
there  must  be  everywhere.  But  that,  within  the  pre-  , 
cincts  of  wealth,  gaiety,  and  fashion,  nigh  the  regal 
grandeur  of  St  James's,  close  on  the  palatial  splendour 
of  ilayswater,  on  the  confines  of  the  old  and  the  new 
aristocratic  quarters,  in  a  district  where  the  cautious 
refinement  of  modern  design  has  abstained  from  erecting 
one  single  tenement  for  poverty,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  enjoyments  of  wealth 
— that  there  want,  and  famine,  and  disease,  and  vice, 
should  stalk  in  all  their  kindred  horrors,  consuming 
body  by  body,  soul  by  soul  t  It  is,  indeed,  a  monstrous 
state  of  things.  Enjoyment,  the  most  absolute  that 
bodily  ease,  intellectual  excitement,  or  the  more  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  sense,  can  supply  to  man's  craving, 
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brought  in  close  contact  with  the  most  unmitigated 
misery !  Wealth,  from  its  bright  saloons,  laughing— 
an  insolently  heedless  laugh— at  the  unknown  words  of 
want !  Pleasure,  cruelly  but  unconsciously  mocking  the 
pain  that  moans  below!  All  contrary  things  jostling 
one  another — all  contrary,  save  the  rice  which  tempts 
and  the  vice  which  is  tempted !' — Times,  October. 

*  Of  the  gross  number  of  1 55  prisoners  tried  at  our 
recent  county  and  city  sessions,  only  six  could  read  and 
write!  All  the  rest  could  either  do  so  only  'imperfectly,' 
or  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  reading.  Neither 
is  Gloucestershire  singular  in  this  pitiable  exhibition  of 
intense  ignorance  in  that  class  from  amongst  whom  our 
jails  derive  their  too  great  population;  for  we  find  by 
our  contemporary,  the  Bristol  Times,  the  chaplain  of 
the  Taunton  jail  states  that,  during  the  last  three  years, 
no  less  than  360  prisoners  had  come  under  his  notice 
who  were  as  completely  ignorant  of  Christianity  as 
heathens.  This  is  a  picture  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Here  at  our  very  doors,  crawling 
about  our  street*,  lanes,  alleys,  and  roads,  to  beg  or  to 
steal,  and  filling  our  workhouses  and  jails,  we  have  a 
population  pf  hundreds  of  thousands  who  know  nothing 
of  God  or  religion,  and  who  are  not  possessed  of  the 
commonest  rudiments  of  education  to  remove  the  gross 
ignorance  which  envelopes  them  like  a  cloud,  cuts  them 
off  from  all  association  with  their  better-taught  fellow- 
creatures,  which  almost  necessitates  that  they  shall  beg 
or  steal,  or  else  not  live ;  and  which  obscures  their  per- 
ceptions till  they  sink  from  poverty,  and  crime,  and 
misery,  into  the  grave,  into  which  they  fall  without 
thinking,  feeling,  or  bclicviug  that  its  gloomy  portals 
admit  them  to  an  everlasting  futurity,  which  this  life 
was  given  them  to  prepare  for!'—  Gloucester  Journal, 
November. 

'  Yesterday  forenoon,  a  poor  diseased  and  emaciated 
looking  lad  was  wheeled  to  the  police  office  on  a  hurley, 
regarding  whom  a  somewhat  painful  tale  has  to  be  told. 
It  appears  that  about  six  weeks  ago  he  became  affected 
with  the  prevailing  trouble,  influenza,  and  having  no 
place  to  go  to,  he  resorted,  for  shelter  and  rest,  to  an  out- 
house or  shed  attached  to  the  cattle  market  in  Gallow- 
gate,  where  he  has  lain  ever  since  imbedded  amongst 
the  straw,  unchanged  in  garments,  and  unwashed  in  his 
person.  It  would  appear  that  several  persons  in  humble 
life  knew  of  the  poor  creature's  burrowing  place,  and, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  fed  pretty  often 
with  broee,  bread,  or  tnrnips,  and  thus  continued  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  though  he  was  always  too 
weak  to  get  upon  his  legs.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  a  fellow-being  had  occupied  this  wretched 
bivouac  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and,  during  that  time, 
encountered  weather  which  made  many  shiver  at  the 
chimney-nook  of  ease,  none  of  thou  who  knew  his  wretched 
plight  ever  once  thought  of  informing  the  authorities,  or  re- 
presenting his  case  at  the  poors-house.  It  was  only,  in- 
deed, by  accident  that  the  policeman  on  the  statiou 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  had  the  unfortunate 
creature  removed  from  his  lair  into  the  light  of  day. 
The  name  of  this  unfortunate  is  M'Callum,  and  his  age 
twenty.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  to  work  a  horse 
and  cart,  and  latterly  picked  up  a  few  coppers  in  the 
market  by  herding  cattle ;  but  when  trouble  came,  he 
had  nothing  for  it,  as  he  says,  but  to  go  in  amongst  the 
straw.  It  is  likely  that  the  mind  must  have  become 
depressed  as  the  body  got  weakened,  otherwise  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  a  human  being  could 
have  been  so  long  in  the  position  described,  without 
making  some  desperate  attempt  to  make  his  sufferings 
known  to  the  world.  Now  that  it  is  known,  he  will  be 
carefully  tended  till  his  recovery.'— Glasgow  Herald, 
November  17. 

'Late  on  Wednesday  evening,  intimation  was  received 
at  the  police  office  that  a  poor  man,  an  hostler,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  English  Bill,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  course  of  the  night  in  Mr  Thorpe's  stables. 
In  West  George  Lane,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  a  dying 
Dr  Eacton  promptly  visited  him,  and  recom- 


mended his  removal  from  the  stall  in  which  he  lay  to 
the  police  office,  where  everything  that  kindness  and 
skill  could  do  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  was  done 
for  him,  but  he  died  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  fore- 
noon. There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
death  of  this  poor  man  (who,  we  believe,  had  seen  better 
days)  was  caused  by  the  want  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life;  and  it  is  moBt  painful  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  exist  in  a  community  which  considers  itself  both 
enlightened  and  charitable.  Surely  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  procure  a  place  where  the  pressing  wants  of 
such  persons  could  be  attended  to,  without  the  difficulty 
or  delay  at  present  experienced  in  getting  them  admitted 
into  any  of  our  public  institutions.' — Glasgow  Herald, 
November  24,  (a  week  after  the  above  date). 

'  For  some  weeks  the  surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh 
police  has  been  making  investigations  respecting  young 
destitute  persons  that  are  prowling  about  the  city  ;  aua 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  has  been,  that  some  ten  or 
twelve  young  persons  are  at  present  iu  Edinburgh,  with- 
out father,  or  mother,  or  any  relative  to  care  for  them, 
who  spend  their  days  in  begging,  and  their  nights 
sleeping  in  common  stairs,  or  otherwise,  as  chance  may 
direct  Two  of  these  were  growing  up  in  more  than  the 
ignorance  of  savage  life;  they  did  not  know  if  they  ever 
had  a  father  or  mother — of  whose  fostering  care  they 
had  certainly  had  no  experience.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  their  ignorance  on  other  points  was  equally  ex- 
treme. The  most  distressing  case,  however,  occurred 
on  Tuesday.  A  young  girl,  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  found  in  a  virulent  staqe  of  the  fever,  lying  in  a 
small  room  in  a  common  stair,  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate,  wit/tout  a  friend  or  attendant  to  look  after  her. 
She  had  previously  subsisted  by  begging ;  bnt  being 
attacked  by  the  prevalent  disease,  she  crept  into  this 
empty  closet,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  stair  (with 
the  filthy  habits  which  have  long  been  the  reproach  of 
Scotland)  had  been  accustomed  to  empty  their  ashes, 
&c,  instead  of  carrying  them  to  the  street  In  this 
place  she  remained  from  the  Friday  to  the  Tuesday, 
without  attendance  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  supply 
either  of  food  or  water  ;  some  of  the  neighbours  actually 
throwing  their  ashes  upon  her  person.  8 be  was,  however, 
noticed  by  some  of  the  more  humane  neighbours,  who 
gave  information  to  the  police ;  and  Dr  Tait  being  sent 
for,  had  her  removed  to  the  Infirmary,  where  she  now 
remains.  She  is,  we  understand,  an  interesting  child, 
but  is  altogether  destitute  of  any  relations.' — Scotsman 
(Edinburgh  newspaper),  November  25,  (the  day  after  the 
above  date). 

HEeCESSFCL  IXDrSTRV  OP  A  LABOtTHF.R. 

The  following  'interesting  case  of  successful  industry  Is 
furnished  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  8ocicty  of  England: — In  pausing  through  Nor- 
folk lately,  I  met  with  such  a  remarkable  and  pleasing  in- 
stance of  successful  industry,  that  I  think  the  particulars 
may  interest  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Edmond  Chaney,  of  Carlton  Rode,  1 1  miles  south- 
east of  Norwich,  aged  49  years,  was  brought  home  to  his 
l«arish,  about  20  years  ago,  with  a  family  of  six  children. 
The  overseers  granted  him  an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  j>er  week, 
and  supplied  him  with  a  wheelbarrow,  desiring  him  to  try 
to  find  employment  in  wheeling  out  marl  from  the  pit  to 
the  land.  He  obtained  work  of  this  sort  from  a  fanner  in 
a  neighbouring  parish,  who,  finding  him  a  sensible  and  in- 
dustrious man,  kindly  lent  him  money  to  buy  a  donkey,  and 
afterwards  a  pony,  which  he  repaid  from  the  ]iroduce  of 
his  labour.  Some  time  afterwards,  by  the  advice  and  at 
anee  of  the  same  kind  friend,  he  engaged  to  rent  four  I 
of  land  belonging  to  the  jiarish  in  which  he  was  set 
This  undertaking  proving  successful,  he  hired  24  acres  more 
nine  years  ago  last  Michaelmas.  Two  years  later  he  engaged 
23  acres  more — 14  of  arable  and  9  of  fen  land — with  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  buildings ;  the  following  year  22  i 


and  he  has  recently  added  another  24  acres  to  his  oceui*- 
tion  i  making  in  all  93  acres,  the  4  acres  Monging  to  the 


parish  having  been  taken  from  him  when  be  hired 


of  laud,  he  was 
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of  course  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  ;  but  by 
industry  and  (rood  management  he  ha*  been  enabled  to  pay 
it  off,  and  is  now  free  of  the  world.  To  make  hi*  history 
Mill  more  remarkable,  ho  has  brought  up  a  family  of  14 
children,  and  buried  two  others. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  I  heard  them  related, 
appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  was  induced  to  go 
over  to  Carlton  to  see  the  land,  and  to  inquire  into  the  sys- 
tem pursued  with  such  admirable  results.  I  found  that 
Chancy  has  two  sons  grown  up  and  married,  who  work  for 
him  as  day-labourers,  and  tlirec  unmarried,  who  also  work 
for  him.  In  addition,  he  sometime*,  employs  two  or  three 
other  hands.  Ho  has  five  working  horses,  besides  a  brood 
mare  and  foal ;  nine  breeding  sows  and  a  boar,  five  milk 
cows,  and  niue  young  cattle  of  different  age*.  I  did  not 
sec  any  sheep,  l"  could  not  find  that  he  adopts  any  regular 
system  of  cropping  ;  but  the  appearance  of  his  crops  bore 
testimony  to  the  high  condition  of  the  land,  though  origi- 
nally, I  was  informed,  of  inferior  quality.  The  great  secret 
of  his  good  management  and  extraordinnry  success  seems 
to  l>c  in  a  very  liberal  application  of  manure  and  of  labour 
to  improving  the  soil.  He  told  me  that  he  never  sells  any 
barley,  peas,  or  beans,  but  devotes  hi*  whole  growth  of 
these  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  chiefly  hog*,  of  which  he  fat- 
tens a  great  number.  The  particular*  of  this  case  ore  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  should  scarcclv  have  given  credit  to 
I  them,  had  I  not  verified  them  on  the  spot.  They  appear 
to  me  to  furnish  a  proof  as  remarkable  as  it  is  delightful, 
of  the  benefit  of  high  farming.  Kent  of  the  24  acres  origi- 
nally taken,  20s.  per  acre.  Rent  afterwards  raised  to  22s. 
and'24*.    Rent  of  land  subsequently  taken,  40*. 


77*  Reformed  C Voir*,— The  following  piece  of  drollery  is 

found  in  a  late  Illinois  newspaper:— 4  Colonel  B  has  one 

of  the  best  farms  on  the  Illinois  river.  About  one  hundred 
acres  of  it  are  now  covered  with  waving  corn.  When  it  came 
up  in  the  spring,  the  crows  seemed  determined  on  its  entire 
destruction.  When  one  was  killed,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
dozen  came  to  its  funeral ;  and  though  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  ritlc  often  drove  them  away,  they  always  returned  with 
its  echo.  The  colonel  at  length  became  weary  of  throwing 
gross,  and  resolved  on  trying  the  virtue  of  stone*.  He  sent 
to  the  druggist  for  a  gallon  of  alcohol,  in  which  he  soaked 
a  few  quarts  of  com,  and  scattered  it  over  his  field.  The 
blacklegs  came  and  partook  with  their  usual  relish,  and, 
as  usual,  they  were  pretty  well  contnl;  and  such  a  cooing 
and  cackling— such  strutting  and  staggering!  When  the 
boys  attempted  to  catch  them,  they  were  not  a  little 
amused  at  their  staggering  gait,  and  their  zig-zag  course 
through  the  air.  At  length  they  gained  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  new  recruit,  which 
happened  to  be  sober,  they  united,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  in  haw-liaw-hawing,  and  shouting  either  praises  or 
i  curses  of  alcohol ;  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which,  as  they 
[  rattled  away  without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  the  colonel 
|  saved  his  com.  As  soon  as  they  became  sober,  they  set 
their  faces  steadfastly  against  alcohol.  Not  another 
kernel  would  they  touch  in  his  field,  lest  it  should  contain 
the  accursed  thing,  while  they  went  and  pulled  up  the  com 
of  his  neighbours.  They  have  too  much  respect  for  their 
character,  black  as  they  arc,  again  to  be  found  drunk.' 

Jtailu-ay  Charge*. — Railway  companies,  from  the  general 
want  of  tact  iu.  their  directors,  are  yet  far  from  meeting 
the  public  wants.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
while  a  thousand  persons  desirous  of  travelling  can  spare  ten 
shilling*,  a  hundred  thousand  can  spare  five  shilling*,  and  so 
on  in  proportion — the  lower  the  fare,  the  much  greater  in- 
crease in  the  number  who  would  travel.  This  may  be  well 
exemplified  in  our  own  publication.  At  it*  present  price 
of  three-halfpence,  it  has  sixty  thousand  purchaser* : 
were  the  price  raised  to  threepence,  it  would  get  only 
seven  or  eight  thousand  purchasers,  if  so  many  :  if  raised 
to  fourpence,  its  circulation  would  probably  sink  to  a 
thousand,  and  then  it  would  not  be  worth  anybody's  while 
to  issue  it.  How  long  it  is  before  public  bodies  of  traf- 
fickers can  take  lessons  from  facts  so  obvious  to  private 
comprehension  !  A  universal  lowering  of  railway  fares  is 
earnestly  demanded  by  the  public.  A  late  writer  on  the 
subject  observes — '  What  astonishes  us  most  in  the  present 
management  of  railways,  is  the  indisposition  to  meet  the 
public  in  the  adoption  of  low  fares — a  plan  which,  we  are 
more  than  ever  convinced,  would  prove  of  incalculable  ad- 


vantage to  those  lines  that  would  fearlessly  adopt  it.  A 
twnny-wisc  policy  induced  the  directors  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway  to  raise  their  fores,  particularly  the  third 
class  ;  and  what  ho*  been  the  result  ? — a  falling  off  of  pas- 
sciigcrs,  inconvenience  to  the  public,  diminished  revenue, 
and  then  a  return  to  former  rates,  when  they  find  their 
exorbitant  demands  will  not  pay  them  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended.' 

Southed*  EpUtivh.—The  following  lines,  for  inscription  on 
a  mouuiucnt  to  Mr  Southcy  in  the  church  of  Crosthwaite, 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr  Wordsworth,  poet-laureate  :— 
•  Ye  torrents  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps, 
Ye  lakes  wherein  the  spirit  of  water  sleeps, 
Yc  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  step*,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
Jlis  eyes  have  closed  ;  and  ye,  loved  books,  no  more 
Shall  Southcy  feed  upon  your  precious  lore, 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  renown, 
Adding  Immortal  labours  of  his  own : 
"Whether  be  traced  historic  truth  with  zeal 
For  the  State's  guidance,  or  the  Church's  weal ; 
Or  fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art, 
Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
Or  Judgments  sanctioned  in  the  patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Large  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skidd* w's  top  ;  but  he  to  hcavt«n  was  vowed 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calmed  by  Christian  faith 
In  bis  pure  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  death.' 
The.  Line  of  Literuttirt. — The  reason  why  the  periodicals 
have  all  arranged  themselves  along  the  line  of  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand,  is  merely  one  of  convenience.  To  establish 
an  office  for  a  newspaper  in  any  other  district  of  the  metro- 
polis, would  argue  very  great  ignorance  on  the  j>art  of  the 
publisher  or  proprietor.    This  alone,  without  some  irre- 
sistible attraction  or  extraordinary  merit  to  overcome  the 
obstruction,  would  be  sufficient  to  nip  the  young  flower  in 
the  bud.    The  newsmen,  in  collecting  their  daily  supply  of 
literary  ware,  ran  along  the  line  of  literature,  and  pick  up 
dozens  or  half-dozens,  or  even  single  numbers  of  periodicals, 
within  a  line  of  about  one  mile  in  length.    Kvcn  this  is  too 
long  for  many  ;  and  a  literary  square  or  market  would  re- 
duce the  tnidgery  of  the  trade  considerably  ;  but  to  be 
compelled  to  diverge  from  this  line  into  any  other  as 
long  as  itself — to  run  from  Fleet  Street  to  Holborn,  and 
from  thence  to  Oxford  Street  or  Regent  Street,  to  collect  | 
two  or  throe  copies  of  different  periodicals — would  scarcely 
repay  a  common  mendicant  for  the  risk  and  the  labour, 
even  supposing  he  got  his  shoes  for  nothing,  which,  how- 
ever, needs  no  supposition  at  all.    Kvery  periodical,  there- 
fore, cither  establishes  its  office  in  Fleet  Street  or  the 
Strand,  or  in  some  street  that  branches  off  from  them,  as  | 
the  two  parent  stocks— the  father  and  the  mother  of  Eng- 
lish periodical  literature.    I  should  soy  that  Fleet  Street, 
being  the  oldest  of  the  two,  and  within  the  city  of  London, 
is  the  male  parent.    The  Strand,  being  the  youngest,  and 
within  the  city  of  Westminster,  may  be  entitled  to  the 
honoured  name  of  mother,  or  aima  mater.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  there  is  a  city  for  each,  and  that  these  two  cities 
unite  where  the  two  streets  unite— at  the  venerable  old 
gateway  of  Temple  Bar.    There  are  several  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,  which  branch  off  from  Fleet  Street,  but  none 
of  them  arc  publishing  lanes  :  they  have  not  vet  risen  to 
that  dignity  :  and  such  is  the  conservatism  of  the  venders, 
as  a  class,  that  it  would  be  almost  dangerous  to  settle  in 
one  of  them. — '  Walk  from  St  J'auT»,'  in  Family  Herald. 

Duty  of  GUI  Ayr. — A  material  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
aged  consists  in  studying  to  lie  useful  to  the  race  who 
succeed*  them.  Here  opens  to  them  an  extensive  field, 
in  which  they  may  so  employ  themselves,  as  considerably 
to  advance  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To  them  it  belongs 
to  ini|>art  to  the  young  the  fruit  of  their  long  cx|>eriencc  ; 
to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  conduct,  and  to  warn  them 
of  the  various  danger*  of  life  ;  by  wise  counsel  to  temper 
their  precipitate  ardour  ;  and  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample to  fomi  them  to  piety  and  virtue.  Aged  wisdom, 
when  joined  with  acknowledged  virtue,  exerts  an  autho- 
rity over  the  human  mind  greater  even  than  that  which 
arises  from  power  and  station.  It  can  check  the  most 
forward,  abash  the  most  profligate,  and  strike  with  awe 
the  most  giddy  and  unthinking.— Dr  Jihtir. 
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•SAVE  ME.  FROM  MY  FRIENDS.' 

•  Save  roc  from  my  friends,  I  can  take  care  of  my 
enemies,'  was  the  exclamation  of  some  one  to  whom 
it  was  suggested  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
no  paradox.  It  has  since  fixed  itself  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  because  occasions  are  perpetually  occurring 
■when  men  and  causes  appear  in  much  more  danger  of 
being  injured  by  their  friends  than  by  their  enemies. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  lamentable  truth,  that  friends  are 
more  generally  seen  to  be  operative  for  evil  than 
enemies,  as  if  it  were  a  law  that  that  which  is  sweetest 
and  best  in  this  world  should  always  cany  in  itself  the 
greatest  bitter,  liespecting  unfortunate  princes,  the 
remark  has  almost  become  an  axiom.  Laud  and  Straf- 
ford evidently  did  more  to  bring  their  master  Charles  I. 
to  the  block  than  Pym  and  Hampden.  James  II.  lost 
his  throne,  not  through  the  manly  English  opposition 
of  his  enemies  the  Whigs,  but  by  those  men  who  called 
themselves  peculiarly  his  friends,  the  drivelling  bigots 
who  flattered  him  with  their  preachings  of  passive 
obedience,  and  changed  their  religion  to  please  him. 
So  was  it  also  with  Louis  XVI.  If  he  had  had  no 
friends  within  and  without  the  country  plotting  for  his 
restoration  to  a  power  which  for  the  time  was  impos- 
sible,  to  all  appearance  he  would  have  settled  into  a 
quiet  limited  monarch,  and  transmitted  his  crown  to 
his  children.  He  was  not  destroyed  because  there  were 
enthusiastic  republicans  in  his  country,  who  were  the 
enemies  of  his  kingly  function  and  person,  but  because 
there  were  extravagant  ultra-monarchists  who  would 
not  be  corrected  out  of  the  ideas  of  a  former  age,  and 
were  so  absorbed  in  their  attachment  to  his  single  per- 
son, that  they  had  no  sympathy  for  the  millions  placed 
under  him.  Even  French  republicanism  itself  was 
allowed  to  be  destroyed,  not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  its 
friends,  and  not  by  the  most  lukewarm  of  these,  but  by 
the  hottest.  Robespierre,  Marat,  Barren?,  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  its  lovers,  the  men  who  would  have 
sacrificed  anything  for  it,  these  were  the  men  whom 
Trovidence  appointed  to  make  it  odious  for  a  scries  of 
ages  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  its  frenzies,  its  hcart- 
lessness,  and  its  immeasurable  thirst  for  blood. 

Take  any  great  cause  of  modern  times,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  its  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  are  from 
those  who  esteem  themselves  as  most  peculiarly  its 
friends.  To  contend  against  a  great  majority,  to 
struggle  with  powerful  prejudices  and  interests  serried 
on  the  other  side,  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  truth 
in  converting  men's  minds,  these  arc  easily  submitted 
to:  they  are  the  common  fate  of  all  aspiring  causes. 
And  in  all  these  contentions  with  what  is  declaredly 
inimical,  there  is  elicited  an  active  and  cheerful  spirit 
well  calculated  to  carry  the  rational  votary  overall  sense 
of  hardship.    But  very  different  is  it  to  see  the  noble 


prospects  in  view  dashed  by  a  few  hot-heads,  who  love 
the  cause  not  wisely,  but  too  welL  Often  will  one  rashly 
spoken  word  from  these  men  undo  all  the  good  that  has 
been  done  by  the  multitude  of  the  judicious.  Their 
inconsiderate  proceedings  in  general  form  the  very  bane 
of  the  cause.  Yet  all  the  time,  they  usually  consider 
themselves  as  the  only  honest,  consistent,  efficacious 
persons  in  the  whole  fraternity.  Those  who  pause  for 
combined  movements,  they  regard  as  indifferent  and 
obstructive.  In  the  partial  compromise  of  opinion  which 
must  attend  all  union,  they  sec  only  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple. They  neither  can  wait  for  a  good  time,  nor  stoop 
to  take  advantage  of  ordinary  maxims  of  policy.  If  t  he 
thing  cannot  be  carried  exactly  in  the  way  they  wish, 
and  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  all  is 
to  them  naught.  In  fact,  these  heady  co-sociates,  who 
think  themselves  the  only  true  friends  of  the  cause,  arc 
simply  the  men  of  greatest  self-esteem,  obstinacy,  and 
narrowness  of  judgment  in  the  party— a  class  of  un- 
movable  and  impracticable  dolts,  who  attend  all  parties 
to  their  confusion  and  vexation,  doing  infinitely  more 
daily  damage,  and  occasioning  infinitely  more  peril,  than 
could  be  produced  by  enemies  ten  times  more  powerful. 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  same  principle  operating 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  scientific  world.  Mr  N.  A. 
Vigors,  in  a  paper  on  the  classification  of  birds, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist,  his  friends  and  enemies : — '  It  has  been  his 
[Linna-us's]  fate,  in  common  with  every  exalted  cha- 
racter who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  a  school  in 
science  or  philosophy,  to  have  suffered  more  by  the  inju- 
dicious zeal  and  overweening  partiality  of  his  professed 
supporters,  than  from  the  undisguised  attacks  of  those 
who  would  raise  themselves  upon  his  subversion.  The 
former,  regardless  of  the  state  of  this  department  of  na- 
ture [ornithology]  at  the  period  when  he  undertook  to 
arrange  it,  and  forgetting  that  the  first  efforts,  even  of 
his  great  mind,  in  reducing  his  subject  into  order,  were 
necessarily  but  the  rudiments  of  the  science ;  mistaking, 
in  fact,  the  foundation  of  his  system  for  its  perfect  con- 
summation, and  thus  making  the  grasp  of  the  infant 
Hercules  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  his  manhood ; 
these  his  injudicious  supporters,  I  repeat,  adhering  solely 
to  the  letter  of  his  works,  but  unmindful  of  their  spirit, 
have  palmed  upon  him  a  confined  and  restrictive  code 
of  arrangement,  as  foreign  from  tlio  enlarged  views  of 
his  own  enlightened  mind,  as  from  the  disposition  of 
that  Nature  of  which  he  was  so  faithful  an  interpreter. 
What  was  intended  to  have  been  applied  to  her  works  on 
a  general  and  expanded  scale,  they  would  apply  upon  the 
minutest  j  they  would  make  that  system  which  they 
wish  to  uphold  a  universal  and  unalterable  standard 
for  the  adjudication  of  every  object  that  may  be  referred 
to  it,  however  great  or  however  contracted  may  be  its 
They  would  preserve  this  system,  in  short, 
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as  it  came  from  their  master's  hands,  uncnlarged  and 
undiminished;  admitting  no  increase  to  suit  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  times,  no  modification  to 
embrace  the  accumulating  modifications  of  nature. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  adver- 
saries of  this  great  man  should  have  rejected  in  toto  a 
system  which  either  their  interest  or  inclination  did 
not  permit  them  to  investigate,  much  less  treat  with 
justice,  and  which,  thus  modelled  to  their  hands,  they 
found  unsuited  to  any  practical  purpose/* 

It  was  in  the  same  way  that  the  Aristotelian  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  Aristotle's  philosophy  in  general,  lost  all 
repute  amongst  mankind.  It  passed  through  a  period 
of  intense  worship;  it  had  friends  too  enthusiastic,  and 
who  blinded  themselves  to  all  its  obvious  defects.  They 
were  able  to  keep  it  up  for  a  time,  for  its  sake  rejecting 
•w  hat  was  better.  But  truth  was  victorious  at  last ;  and 
when  it  had  fallen,  men  denied  it  the  merits  actually 
belonging  to  it,  simply  from  disgust  at  the  extravagant 
demands  which  had  been  made  in  its  behalf.  And  this 
will  ever  be  the  case  amongst  mankind.  The  most  that 
any  great  intellect  can  do,  is  to  excogitate  something 
considerably  ahead  of  his  own  age.  It  is  great  for  the 
time ;  but  it  cannot  be  ever  great,  seeing  that  the  gene- 
ral ideas  of  men  make  progress,  and  that  what  was  once 
an  outpost  in  the  backwoods,  becomes  at  length  a  decayed 
city  left  in  the  rear  of  civilisation.  But  the  friends  of  the 
idea — the  school — cannot  see  this.  It  has  been  to  them 
an  authority  and  an  idol  for  ages.  Concentrating  their 
attention  upon  it  alone,  they  perceive  not  how  the  march 
of  mind  is  passing  it.  They  therefore  worship  on,  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  proper  object  of  worship ;  their 
extravagant  claims  in  its  behalf  continue — not  a  jot  of 
its  value  will  they  abate— till  at  length  they  and  it  sink 
together  in  universal  ridicule  and  contempt  In  fact,  the 
adherents  of  all  great  ideas  are  different  men  at  differ- 
ent times.  Such  ideas  are  taken  up  at  the  first  by  the  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  intellects,  who  care  not  for  authority 
when  their  reason  is  satisfied.  Latterly,  they  are  clung 
to  by  the  timid  and  the  stupid,  who  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment  without  the  support  of  authority ;  while  the 
class  of  minds,  such  as  first  adopted  them,  are  gone  on 
far  in  the  van  in  pursuit  of  something  newer  and  letter. 
All  these  ideas,  nevertheless,  are  entitled  to  a  respect- 
able place  in  the  history  of  mental  progress.  They  served 
an  end  in  their  day,  and  the  origination  of  them  was  a 
meritorious  act  And  such  a  place  would  they  generally 
have,  with  not  a  voice  raised  in  detraction  from  their 
credit,  were  it  not  that  they  have  previously  been  made 
a  hissing,  if  not  a  curse,  to  mankind,  by  their  injudi- 
cious friends. 

We  sec  this  principle  largely  developed  in  private 
life;  and  it  must  ever  be  so,  while  it  is  so  much  more 
easy  to  be  partial  than  to  be  wise,  and  while  partiality 
is  so  apt  to  overset  wisdom.  The  unfortunate  property 
of  a  friend  is,  that  his  feeling  is  exclusive:  he  sees  no- 
thing which  tells  against  the  object  of  his  attachment 
and  admits  no  limit  to  what  may  be  compassed  by  his 
abilities.  He  is  sanguine  for  him,  when  he  would  not  be 
sanguine  for  himself ;  and  excuses  him,  where  he  would 
condemn  himself  with  the  greatest  severity.  If  a  rela- 
tionship of  a  tender  kind  exist  between  the  parties,  the 
danger  is  all  the  greater.  How  often  is  a  really  promis- 
ing youth  ruined  because  his  friends  have  thought  too 
well  of  him,  and  done  too  much  for  him!  Compared 
with  this  evil,  the  utmost  efforts  of  declared  or  even 
secret  enemies  would  be  as  nothing;  for,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  such  efforts  can  rarely  be  of  much  avail  in 
any  circumstances.  But  the  dangers  from  a  friend  who 
would  make  us  aspire  to  that  for  which  we  are  unfit, 
who  would  send  us  every  hour  of  our  lives  into  false 
positions  from  an  overweening  zeal  for  our  interest,  and 
whose  flattering  counsels  tend  to  sap  away  every  incli- 
nation to  those  exertions  and  sclf-denyings  from  which 
alone  any  good  can  be  expected,  these  are  indeed  dan- 
gers !  They  are  the  greater  dangers,  that  they  are  usually 
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the  first  which  we  encounter  in  life,  and  that  they 
occur  when  we  have  least  fear  and  most  self-confidence. 
Happy  is  he  who,  meeting  such  dangers,  contrives  to  get 
over  them  without  utter  shipwreck. 

Another  of  the  penalties  which  we  seem  bound  to  pay 
for  the  happiness  of  having  friends,  is,  that  we  must 
listen  to  all  that  their  candour  and  anxiety  for  our  wel- 
fare induce  them  to  say  to  us.  To  commit  occasional 
imprudences  and  absurdities,  to  make  false  moves  in 
the  business  of  life,  to  say  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  kept  in  eternal  silence,  are  the  lot  of  the  wisest ;  for 
to  err  is  human.  Generally,  we  never  hear  a  word  upon 
the  subject  from  the  polite  world.  I  must  do  the  polite 
world  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never  heard  an  allusion 
from  it  to  any  error  I  ever  committed.  The  heart 
becomes  conscious  of  these  errors  itself ;  it  confers 
with  itself  upon  them,  confesses  the  wrong,  and  forms 
sincere  resolutions  of  amendment  for  the  future.  If 
now  left  to  ourselves,  all  would  be  right.  But  how  often 
does  it  happen  that,  just  at  this  crisis,  comes  in  a 
friend— perhaps  one  with  a  very  tender  claim  upon  our 
bosom's  best  feelings — eager  for  our  iutcrest,  deeply, 
cordially  anxious  to  see  us  all  that  we  ought  to  be— and 
opens  a  lecture  upon  our  guilt  prefaced  by  ten  thou- 
sand caveats  as  to  good  intentions  and  the  duty  of  a 
friend  ;  or  j>erhaps,  what  is  far  worse,  makes  only  a 
number  of  faint  and  delicate,  yet  significant  general 
allusions  to  our  criminality,  which  we  cannot  take  up 
with  any  view  to  self-defence ;  and  thus,  by  galling  us 
about  that  for  which  our  own  conscience  already  suffi- 
ciently upbraids  us,  sends  our  feelings  off  in  perhaps 
quite  the  opposite  channel,  and  undoes  all  the  good  that 
penitence  had  effected,  besides  leaving  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  mortification !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  few 
natures  being  quite  angelic,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
help  feeling  some  anger  at  the  author  of  the  humilia- 
tion— and 

'  to  bo  wroth  with  on*  wc  lore, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  1 


It  is  thus  that  we  often  find  our  greatest  vexations  arise 
from  what  appear  our  greatest  blessings,  and  have  occa- 
sion to  say,  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  'I  care  not  for  my 
enemies,  but — save  me  from  my  friends  !' 

Who  would  be  without  friends  ?  Who  does  not  believe 
that  friendship  is  one  of  the  main  cordials  designed  to 
support  us  through  this  varied  scene?  Yet  who  has 
not  to  recollect  that  many  great  errors  of  his  life  have 
been  prompted  by  friends  ?  Who  has  not  to  reflect 
with  bitter  regret  that  from  the  mouths  of  friends  have 
proceeded  nearly  all  the  disagreeable,  spirit-humiliating, 
unpalatable  things  that  have  ever  been  said  to  him  ? 
Well  has  it  been  observed,  the  shrub  which  bears  the 
most  beautiful  of  flowers  is  that  which  also  bears  the 
of  thorns. 


WASTE  LAND— WHY  NOT  IMPROVED? 

Were  a  mine  of  gold,  of  immense  abundance,  announced 
as  discovered  in  Derbyshire,  what  a  sensation  it  would 
create !  Yet  speaking  in  simple  earnest,  and  in  the 
greatest  soberness,  the  equivalent  of  such  a  mine  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  this  country,  ready  to  be  dug,  and  to 
pour  forth  its  treasures  amongst  us— presenting,  too, 
such  an  employment  for  capital  and  labour  together,  as 
would  fitly  apply  to  our  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged necessities.  This  mine  lies  in  the  unemployed 
soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  there  are  in  these 
islands  about  twenty-six  millions  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation, a  great  proportion  of  which  is  far  from  having 
attained  the  maximum  of  modern  culture;  twenty-one 
millions  in  pastures  either  capable  of  being  cultivated, 
or  greatly  improved  as  pasture  ;  fifteen  millions  of  wilds 
declared  'capable  of  improvement'  according  to  the 
general  understanding  upon  this  head;  and  the  re- 
to  fifteen  or  seventeen  millions, 
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considered  as  'incapable  of  improvement,'  though,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  susceptible  of  profitable  amelio- 
ration. Thus,  of  the  seventy-eight  millions  of  acres 
which  constitute  the  surface  of  our  empire,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  less  than  one-third  is  under  proper 
cultivation ;  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  form  a 
mine  of  incalculable  wealth,  if  the  means  suggested  by 
modern  science  for  its  attainment  were  only  adopted. 
Let  us  present  a  few  illustrations  of  this  obvious  and 
important  proposition. 

In  a  little  sketch  in  this  Journal  (No.  565),  a  female 
farmer,  of  remarkably  economic  habits,  is  represented 
as  grubbing  up  all  the  unnecessary  hedges,  throwing 
down  unnecessary  walls,  filling  up  and  cropping  over 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  turning  over  every  foot  of  soil 
hitherto  unused ;  and  Lord  Hatherton,  at  the  recent 
Lichfield  Agricultural  Meeting  (made  memorable  by 
the  Premier's  declaration  in  favour  of  leases),  reports 
the  practice  of  English  farmers  as  beginning  to  be 
exactly  coincident  with  that  of  our  thrifty  friend.  A 
few  years  ago  we  might  have  gone  further,  and  repre- 
sented improvements  as  proceeding  upon  a  much  larger 
scale  ;  for  we  happen  to  know  an  East  Lothian  tenant 
who  is  still  running  the  remainder  of  his  father's  lease 
of  a  farm,  the  cultivated  extent  of  which  was  raised 
from  under  five  hundred  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 
acres— the  reclaimed  acres  being,  at  his  father's  entry, 
in  stony  knolls  covered  with  whins  and  broom,  or  in 
swampy  hollows  unapproachable  by  the  plough.  Such 
opportunities  as  this  arc  not  now  common  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  but  they  are  still  rife  in  England  and 
Ireland,  presenting  most  enviable  fields  for  capital  and 
enterprise,  under  a  proper  system  of  lease  and  security. 
We  repeat  tinder  a  proper  system  of  lease,  an  opinion 
which  the  following  extract  from  the  Chester  Chronicle 
most  aptly  corroborates : — '  At  an  agricultural  meeting 
the  other  day,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  said,  that  within 
three  miles  of  the  place  where  he  had  resided  for  the 
last  nine  years,  was  a  waste,  which  had  long  been  rented 
as  a  rabbit  warren,  and  of  course  at  a  trivial  rent  A 
spirited  farmer  acquainted  with  it  applied  to  Sir 
William  Wclby,  and  said  if  he  could  have  a  lease  for 
fourteen  years,  he  would  break  it  up,  and  bring  the  land 
into  cultivation,  his  rent  being  allowed  to  remain  the 
same  as  was  paid  by  the  warrener.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  farmer,  being  satisfied  that  the  under- 
taking would  ultimately  repay  him,  entered  upon  it 
with  spirit  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  the  war- 
ren was  broken  up,  he  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  saw 
this  farm  ;  and  he  could  testify  that  it  was  bearing  the 
Lett  crop*  in  the  county  ;  and  last  year,  in  the  month  of 
July,  he  again  saw  it,  and  would  not  wish  to  behold 
finer  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  than  those  which 
he  witnessed  growing  upon  this  very  farm.*  It  is  un- 
necessary for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  for  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  the  farmer  agreed  to  build  himself  a 
suitable  steading;  we  only  mention  this  to  show  that 
the  agriculturists  of  England  are  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject 

We  shall  now  advert  to  that  large  extent  of  land  at 
present  classed  as  meadow  and  marsh,  or  pasture ;  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  which  we  can- 
not bring  forward  than  that  furnished  by  the  speech 
of  Lord  Stanley  at  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Meeting 
in  October  last: — 'It  is  quite  true,'  said  his  lordship, 
'that  agriculture  is  not  capable  of  that  indefinite  ex- 
tension by  which  the  manufacturing  interest  has  asto- 
nished the  world  and  itself;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
agriculture  is  capable  of  great  extension  and  improve- 
ment The  surface  of  the  soil  is  limited,  and  its  capa- 
city also,  but  both  in  a  much  less  degree  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  and  I  speak  with  the  greatest  confidence 
when  I  say,  that  of  the  waste  lands  of  this  country,  a 
vast  proportion  is  capable  of  producing  a  large  profit 
on  a  moderate  outlay  of  capital ;  and,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  rapidly-increasing 
population,  it  is  not  only  our  interest,  but  our  bounden 
duty,  to  apply  our  best  energies  to  ascertain  how  the 


soil  can  be  rendered  more  capable  of  supporting  the 

people. 

The  importance  of  thorough  draining  is  generally 
admitted,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  two 
or  three  facts,  as  practical  results,  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  showing  that  what  I  am 
preaching  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  practising.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  (I  speak  for  my 
father  as  well  as  myself),  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our 
tenants,  have  put  under  ground  nearly  three  millions  of 
tiles;  and  why  have  we  done  so?  Every  month  that 
passes  over  my  head  convinces  me,  that  so  far  from 
having  done  all  that  can  be  done,  we  have  only  made  a 
beginning,  and  are  only  doing  what  it  is  our  abundant 
interest  to  do.  I  shall  state  one  instance  of  the  prac- 
tical returns  from  thorough  scientific  draining.  In 
1 840,  my  father  was  about  to  enclose,  in  the  park  at 
Knowsley,  a  tract  about  eighty  acres.  Of  these  about 
twenty  were  strong  clay,  with  a  very  retentive  subsoil, 
and  the  remaining  sixty  I  remember  from  my  childhood 
as  the  favourite  haunt  of  snipes  and  wild  ducks,  and 
never  saw  there  anything  else.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  year  the  sixty  acres  maintained,  and  that  very 
poorly,  during  the  summer,  Bix  horses ;  and  on  the 
twenty  acres  there  was  a  very  small  crop  of  very  poor 
hay.  It  was  impossible  for  land  to  be  in  a  poorer  con- 
dition ;  and,  on  breaking  it  up,  they  had  two  or  three 
times  to  dig  the  plough-horses  out  of  the  bog.  In  1841, 
the  whole  of  this  was  thoroughly  subsoiled  and  drained ; 
I  and  in  1842,  what  was  not  worth  10s.  an  acre  the 
|  year  before,  was  in  turnips ;  and  on  that  land  we  fed 
off  in  five  months,  and  fattened  for  the  butcher,  eighty 
beasts  and  three  hundred  sheep,  and  afterwards  carted 
into  the  farm-yard  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  tur- 
nips !  This  year  we  have  a  very  fair  crop  of  barley  and 
oats,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  land  is  at 
present  worth  30s.  an  acre.  The  outlay  upon  it  for 
pulling  up  old  fences,  thorough  draining,  tiling,  and 
breaking  up,  amounted  to  £7,  10s.  per  statute  acre,  giving 
just  20s.  for  every  30s.  of  outlay  ;  and  thus  giving  even 
to  the  landlord  a  permanent  interest  of  nearly  14  per 
cent  on  the  money  laid  out  on  that  most  unpromising 
ground. 

It  happened  that  in  the  same  year  we  took  into  our 
hands  a  large  field  of  22  acres  of  very  poor  sandy  soil, 
abandoned  by  the  tenant  as  perfectly  worthless.  It  was 
drained  at  an  expense  of  £2  per  statute  acre ;  and  in 
the  first  year  we  fed  off  on  that  land  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sheep,  the  remaining  part  of  the  turnips  being 
carted  into  the  farm-yard  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that 
at  an  expense  of  £2  per  acre,  this  land  is  increased  in 
permanent  annual  value  10s.  per  acre  to  the  landlord  and 
10a  to  the  tenant 

I  might  mention  many  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard 
tenants  declare  that  their  land  has  been  doubled  in 
value  by  thorough  draining.  I  know  instances  where 
the  result  of  the  past  year's  draining  has  been  on  an  in- 
crease of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  the 
large  acre ;  and  taking  the  increase  at  7s.  the  bushel,  I 
will  leave  you  to  calculate  the  profits,  the  expense  in  no 
case  exceeding  £15  or  £16  the  acre.' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Lord  Stanley  remarks,  '  By 
thoroughly  draining  the  land,  we  might  accelerate  the 
harvest  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  every  year  ;  and  in 
this  variable  climate,  so  subject  to  cold  and  blight  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence.  I  also  know  of 
instances  in  which,  last  spring,  farmers  who  had  their 
lands  well  drained  were  able  to  begin  ploughing  ten 
days,  a  fortnight  and  even  three  weeks  before  their 
neighbours  could  venture  to  put  a  horse  upon  the 
ground.'  Another  speaker  stated  that  thorough  drain- 
ing raised  the  temperature  of  the  land  bet  ween  four  and 
five  degrees ;  and  this  is  very  important,  not  only  as  to 
the  richness  of  the  crop,  but  also  in  ripening  it.— These 
results  of  actual  experience  so  far  exceed  what  we  had 
assumed  as  theoretically  possible,  that  we  shall  not  add 
one  word  of  comment  as  it  would  only  weaken  facts 
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which  must  bring  conviction  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing. 

A  train,  as  to  waste  land,  the  reports  in  the  New  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland  indicate  a  steady  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  these  in  that  country;  and 
surely  much  more  might  be  done  with  the  more  hope- 
ful soil,  and  under  the  more  genial  climate  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  the  amount  of  waste 
is  computed  at  fourteen  millions  of  acres,  eight  millions 
of  which  are  reckoned  of  doubtful  improvement  ;  while 
England  has  only  four  millions  of  acres  of  improvable 
wastes,  with  a  like  amount  of  a  doubtful  character; 
and  Ireland  five  millions  of  acres  of  the  former,  and 
three  of  the  latter  description.  But  the  terms  '  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,'  and  *of  doubtful  improve- 
ment,' are  merely  comparative ;  and  land  which,  forty 
years  ago,  was  ]  ooked  upon  as  hopeless  and  good-for- 
nothing,  is  now  waving  with  the  most  luxuriant  har- 
vests. Numerous  examples  might  be  cited  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  rental  of  parishes  has  increased  fourfold 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the 
reclaiming  of  wastes,  and  where  lands  which  did  not 
yield  one  farthing  to  their  owner,  now  return  him  a 
rental  of  from  L.l  to  L.2,  10s.  an  acre.  But  distinctive 
facts  may  be  more  convincing  than  general  assertions. 
In  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  one  of  the  most  exposed 
parts  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  there  is  on  elevation 
called  the  Iilack  Hill,  of  which  Alexander  Low,  of  Ber- 
wickshire, an  experienced  valuator  of  the  last  century, 
had  pronounced  as  follows  :— '  This  hill  is  very  worth- 
less, and  bids  defiance  to  the  plough  for  improvement' 
'  The  hill,'  says  the  present  Statistical  Account,  '  is  now 
nearly  all  under  a  regular  system  of  cultivation,  and 
yields  crops  nearly  equal  to  the  former  cultivated  land 
in  the  neighbourhood;'  thus,  in  a  single  instance,  adding 
four  hundred  and  seven  acres,  which  a  land  valuer  had 
declared  useless,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  kingdom, 
and  at  least  L.240O  to  its  annual  revenue.  Draining, 
trenching,  and  shelter,  have  been  the  means  employed 
til  this  instance. 

Another  case  in  point  appears  in  the  account  of  the 
parish  of  Fyvie,  also  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire : — 
'  Vast,  indeed,  have  been  the  improvements  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste, 
and  draining  of  wet  lands.  These  improvements  have 
been  carried  on  by  almost  every  farmer;  but  the 
principal  have  been  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  ]>oor  families,  located  on  various  pendicles  of 
what  was  once  a  vast  and  unproductive  surface  of  moor 
and  moss.  An  extensive  colony  of  these  are  in  our  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  we  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  their  exertions.  The  parents  of 
twenty-nine  families,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  individuals,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  held  down 
in  the  most  abject  poverty,  or  been  eventually  thrown 
as  burdens  upon  their  respective  parishes,  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  up  their  families  in  comparative  com- 
fort, and  to  look  forward  to  comparative  independence, 
under  the  approaching  infirmities  of  age.'  Here,  again, 
must  be  added  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds  to 
the  annual  revenue  from  the  land,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  supplied  for  so  many  families,  and  the  beauty 
and  amenity  conferred  on  the  country  and  climate. 

Our  last  statement  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
wastes  relates  to  England.  Many  of  our  readers  must 
have  heard  of  the  Chat  Moss,  lying  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  It  was,  a  very  few  years  ago,  a  large 
tract  of  flat,  wet,  and  very  barren  moor;  so  poor, 
indeed,  as  scarcely  to  yield  subsistence  to  a  moorfowL 
In  1833  the  writer  of  tlus  was  driven  through  it  on  the 
railroad,  and  it  was  then  still  under  the  hands  of  the 
drainage  contractor,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  as  yet  made 
but  very  slight  progress,  no  part  of  the  moor  being  (as 
fir  as  visible  from  the  railroad)  then  under  crop.  A  re- 
spectable journal  of  November  1843  contains  the  follow- 
ing announcement : — '  Extraordinary  produce. — On  three 
and  one  quarter  acres  on  Chat  Moss,  near  Manchester, 
and  only  reclaimed  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  there 


mds  of  potatoes,  of 
t.  and  worth  fully 


have  been  dug  up  this  season  595  k 
252  pounds  each,  equal  to  67$  ton 
L.2,  14s.  per  ton.  The  land  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  guardians  of  the  Manchester  Union.'  And, 
it  may  be  added,  has  been  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  paupers  who  would  otherwise,  as  in  similar 
cues,  have  been  to  be  supported  in  idleness — the  bless- 
ings of  reclamation  being  thus  ever  twofold.  As  to 
the  produce,  the  weight  of  the  crop  appears  to  have 
been  within  a  few  pounds  of  68  tons ;  and  at  the  price 
stated,  would  yield  upwards  of  L.153,  or  more  than  L.56 
per  acre. 

The  Landlords  in  Ireland,  having  proved  themselves 
generally  unequal  to  the  cultivation  of  their  waste  lands, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  manage  their  other  lands  as 
badly  as  possible,  a  number  of  individuals  have  formed 
themselves  into  'a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Waste  Lands  in  Ireland.'  They  rent  such  an  extent  as 
they  deem  suitable,  or  as  their  means  admit,  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  by  arranging  and  colonising  it,  and 
caring  for  the  tenants  as  the  landlords  ought  to  do, 
become  a  sort  of  assistaut  landlords ;  and  even  in  this 
slow  and  anomalous  manner  are  doing  considerable  good 
for  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  seems  as  if  English  landlords, 
and  even  the  proprietors  of  several  species  of  land  in 
Scotland,  would  also  require  to  be  so  assisted.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  a  company  that  in  these  times  would 
produce  more  certain  and  satisfactory  returns.  All  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  in  particular,  are 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  a  writer  upon  these  sub- 
jects has  very  recently  asked  the  question.  Why  should 
this  be?  Wo  cannot  discover  any  justifiable  answer. 
There  must  be  portions  of  them,  and  those  of  great 
extent,  which,  if  sheltered,  and  drained,  and  cultivated, 
woidd  produce  more  food  for  animals  at  least,  would  be 
infinitely  improved  in  value  at  once  to  their  owners  and 
the  country,  and  give  immediate  and  permanent  em- 
ployment to  a  great  and  valuable  population. 

Here  we  expect  to  be  charged  witli  the  folly  of  pre- 
suming that  prices  will  always  remain  as  they  arc,  and 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  landowners  to  reclaim  their 
wastes.  We  are  not  disposed  to  consider  any  such  pre- 
sumption as  folly.  Our  belief  is,  that  under  any  system 
of  things  there  always  will  be  a  demand  for  rural  pro- 
duce to  warrant  the  improvement  of  even  the  worst 
species  of  land  that  exists.  At  all  events,  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them.  The  produce  of  but  a 
few  years  would  more  than  repay  all  reasonable  outlays 
on  improvements.  To  the  good  work,  then,  of  thorough 
and  extensive  reclamation.  Drain,  delve,  fence,  and 
shelter  the  waste  and  poorly-cultured  lands  in  every 
possible  way.  Send  away  as  many  emigrants  as  you 
please  to  Canada,  or  any  other  country :  the  more  who 
go,  the  greater  will  our  number  of  customers  be  by  and 
by ;  but  do  not  let  this,  or  any  other  crotchet  about  the 
competition  of  produce  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  divert 
the  proprietor  of  peat -mosses  and  marshes  from  the 
great  and  assuredly  profitable  and  patriotic  task  of  land 
improvement,  while  he  has  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
speedily  doubling,  if  not  quadrupling,  his  rental. 

Wo  have  thus  pointed  out  a  mine  of  the  greatest 
wealth,  in  which  the  population  of  these  kingdoms  is 
interested,  and  particularly  the  poor  and  industrious, 
and  of  which  the  produce  can  never  decline  in  real 
value ;  for  it  is  food— the  foundation  of  society.  Who- 
ever could  add  but  a  tithe  to  the  extent  aud  profit  of 
our  trade  in  cotton  or  in  woollen,  or  even  to  any  of  our 
minor  manufactures,  would  be  deemed  a  public  bene- 
factor. But  the  improvement  that  might  be  made  in 
our  agriculture  would  far  exceed  the  gross  produce  of 
the  most  extensive  manufacture,  and  support  the  people 
employed  in  it  both  more  steadily  and  healthfully  than 
manufactures  have  ever  done.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that,  by  shelter  and  draining,  and  the  more  care- 
ful cultivation  which  these  would  indicate,  our  country 
might  1)0  turned  into  a  sort  of  'Happy  Valley,'  its 
climate  improved,  its  people  increased  to  a  large  extent, 
yet  fully  clothed  and  fed ;  aud  the  empire,  of  which  they 
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form  the  heart,  exceedingly  enriched  and  strengthened. 
Let  us  think  of  these  things  steadily  and  systemati- 
cally. Hie  system  need  only  be  adopted  to  be  profit- 
able ;  and  it  has  only  to  be  proved  profitable  to  become 
universal. 


WIVES  AND  nUSBANDS. 

BT  MRS  8.  C.  HALL. 
PART  m. 

Poor  Madeline !  she  liad  overrated  her  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance ;  the  nearer  she  drew  to  Paris  the 
more  nervous  she  became — the  more  unfitted  for  the 
task  she  had  set  herself.  At  one  time  she  would  order 
the  postilions  to  double  their  speed,  and  the  next  direct 
them  to  go  slower,  for  that  she  was  distracted  by  the 
rapidity  of  movement.  More  than  once  she  felt  she  had 
done  foolishly  in  bringing  her  child  with  her.  She  enter- 
tained no  idea  of  using  him,  as  in  a  drama,  to  draw  her 
husband  back.  She  knew  this  to  be  equally  mean  as 
useless,  and  that  nothing  but  time  would  restore  him  to 
himself  and  her. 

As  the  carriage  wliirled  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
Madeline'*  heart  beat  so  quickly,  that  she  could  hardly 
breathe :  even  the  servants  seemed  too  absorbed  to  note 
the  strangeness  of  the  motley  city.  Arthur  had  been 
some  time  asleep,  and  when  the  postilions  drew  up  at 
the  hotel,  Mrs  Mansfield  felt  completely  paralysed  ;  she 
could  not  move.  Her  blood,  stagnant  for  a  moment, 
rushed  suddenly  to  her  head,  which  swam  and  reeled ; 
and  although  her  maid  assured  the  servants  that  her 
mistress  was  only  suffering  from  fatigue,  she  feared  she 
was  dying. 

But  Madeline  did  not  die;  and  when  her  bodily  ex- 
haustion had  somewhat  abated,  she  sought  out  her 
unhappy  husband  in  the  hotel  to  which  he  had  gone 
with  the  worthless  associate  of  his  flight,  and  who  now 


took  her  departure— fled,  as  vice  must  always  do,  at  the 
approach  01  virtue. 

What  a  change  had  a  brief  period  of  time  made  on 
the  abased  and  wretched  Mansfield!  How  worn,  how 
broken-down  he  looked  !— not  as  one  from  whom  health 
fades  gradually,  not  as  one  whom  over-labour  or  over- 
anxiety  works  down  from  the  healthful  bright-eyed 
man  to  the  bent  and  hollowed  shadow  of  humanity, 
struggling  with  the  toils  and  troubles  of  life,  but 
struggling  with  an  honest  purpose  and  a  clear  con- 
science. Such  a  one  may  be  bent  and  bowed  to  the 
earth,  but  he  never  can  have  the  torn,  and  soiled, 
and  haggard  look  that  effaces  God's  image  in  the  dc- 
baufhte.  They  looked  at  each  other  until  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Madeline,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  mere  business  portion  of  her  mission  ; 
but  this  was  impossible.  He  could  not  attend  ;  he  sank 
into  a  paroxysm  of  the  deepest  despair — reproached 
himself,  reproached  her — said  he  could  have  endured 
anything  rather  than  the  love  she  bore  him— that  it  was 
a  curse,  a  very  poison.  She  heard  all  this  ;  she  heard 
it  all,  crushing  her  love  closer  and  closer  into  her  heart — 
assuming  a  coolness  of  counsel,  so  as  to  assure  his  mind, 
in  its  present  mood,  that  it  was  business — the  advantage 
both  would  derive  in  the  end,  the  advantage  their  child 
would  derive— which  brought  her  there— not  deny  ing  her 
affection,  but  never  for  a  moment  dwelling  on  it  She 
had  not,  as  I  have  said,  brought  her  little  boy  with  her 
under  the  idea  of  his  aiding  in  her  project ;  she  could 
not,  in  the  state  of  her  feelings,  be  without  him ;  but 
now  Mr  Mansfield  caught  at  the  mention  of  the  child, 
and  inquired  if  he  were  in  Paris.  He  became  at  once 
anxious  to  sec  him;  he  would  go  to  him.  Mere  feelings 
or  affections,  however  pure  and  kind  they  might  be, 
could  never  liave  guided  Madeline  through  the  perils  of 
this  momentous  day.  Her  husband's  shivering  despair, 
which  made  him  firm  in  the  belief  that  nothing  could 
•are  htm,  the  unmanly  dread  of  investigating  the 
debtor  and  creditor  columns  of  his  accounts,  either 
morally  or  mercantUely — all  these  called  for  her  strength 


— made  her,  while  she  trembled  for  hit  reason,  exert  her 
own.  The  vacillations  of  the  man  of  fashion,  from 
whom  the  gilding  is  all  worn  off — the  wit,  whose  arrows 
are  no  longer  tipped  with  brilliants — the  man,  in  fact, 
once  so  rich  in  all  but  moral  strength,  now  poor  in  all 
things,  was  as  tenderly  beloved  by  his  devoted  wife  as 
on  the  day,  not  when  he  led  her  to  the  altar  (for  the  love 
of  that  day  is  more  in  poetry  than  in  truth),  but  as  when 
she  placed  their  first-born  in  his  arms ;  the  same  rich 
natural  unsullied  love  hovered  with  angel  wings  above 
the  wreck  which,  like  the  life-boat,  she  was  just  in  time 
to  save.  The  sight  of  his  child  subdued  him  altogether ; 
and  as  the  little  fellow  clung  round  his  neck,  the  father 
burst  into  tears  so  rapid  and  violent,  that  his  strong 
frame  seemed  hardly  able  to  endure  the  shock.  Anxi- 
ously did  Madeline  look  for  the  lawyer's  arrival  with 
the  necessary  papers.  She  knew  that  if  he  came  then, 
Mansfield  would  do  everything  she  required ;  but  she 
could  not  trust  him  from  hour  to  hour.  She  judged  of 
the  present  by  the  past.  It  was  nearly  night,  and  no 
lawyer  had  arrived.  Subdued  as  her  husband  was  by 
the  emotions  of  the  day,  he  became  alarmingly  excited, 
talked  wildly  and  incoherently  of  his  past  experiences, 
and  of  what  bis  future  should  be ;  then  complained  sud- 
denly of  the  most  racking  pain  in  his  head  and  temples ; 
every  sound  distracted  him,  and  he  could  endure  no  ray 
of  light ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  fevered  description  of 
a  favourite  song,  he  paused,  and  in  a  voice  of  child-like 
confidence  whispered,  '  Let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your 
bosom,  Madeline ;  there  was  its  first  peaceful  repose, 
and  there  will  be  its  last ;'  but  there  was  no  repose  for 
a  head  tortured  with  distracting  fever  of  the  brain. 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  lawyer  arrived,  to  find 
|  the  unhappy  man  in  the  wildest  ravings.  Before 
morning  dawned,  her  husband  had  ceased  to  recognise 
her  j  and  in  his  wanderings,  the  name  of  another  was 
frequently  mingled  with  her  own.  The  physicians  said 
weeks  must  pass  before  the  patient  had  a  chance  of 

being  able  to  attend  to  business  of  any  kind,  if  and 

they  shook  their  heads — said  his  frame  was  debilitated, 
his  constitution  anything  but  strong ;  they  hoped,  but 
they  also  feared;  they  had  never  seen  the  disease  undtr 
a  worse  form.  It  was  useless  for  the  man  of  business 
to  wait ;  when  needed,  he  would  return.  One  thing  it 
is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  record. 
When  he  arrived  in  Ixmdon,  and  stated  to  the  various 
persons  whom  it  concerned  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  left  Mr  and  Mrs  Mansfield,  they,  with  one 
■ingle  exception,  expressed  their  determination  to  wait 
until  Mrs  Mansfield  should  be  able  to  act  for  them,  so  con- 
vinced were  they  of  her  noble  mind  and  high  integrity. 
This  compliment,  when  conveyed  to  her  in  the  business- 
like letter  of  the  solicitor,  certainly  made  her  heart  beat 
more  fervently,  though  she  rend  it  by  the  dim  lamp- 
light of  a  chamber,  sick  well  nigh  to  death.  The 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  between  reason  and 
insanity,  was  such,  that  her  very  devotion  to  the  sufferer 
would  have  tempted  her  to  pray  that  he  might  be  re- 
leased, had  it  not  been  for  the  blessed  faith  which,  the 
greater  the  peril,  the  wilder  the  storm,  will  of  a  surety 
go  on  increasing  in  the  true  believer — what  causcth  the 
feeble  to  cry  to  the  grave  for  refuge,  makcth  the  brave 
in  faith  to  defy  the  grave.  Thus  it  was  with  Made- 
line. The  strength  of  the  spirit  withstood  the  tremor  of 
the  flesh.  Shaken  for  a  moment,  as  all  Christians  are 
at  times — however  oppressed,  or  worn,  or  weary,  in  the 
twilight,  in  the  noon-day,  in  the  dim  midnight  watches, 
even  when  she  deemed  him  she  loved  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death — the  never  doubted !  Her  worthy 
Uncle  Oliver,  much  as  he  blamed,  could  not  avoid  fol- 
lowing her  to  Paris,  where  he  materially  increased  her 
discomfort,  by  his  dislike  to  her  husband  ;  but  nothing 
moved  her  from  her  duty. 

At  last  the  patient,  whom  Madeline  had  so  watched 
and  so  prayed  for,  began  to  recover;  his  consciousness 
returned,  and  then  he  hung  upon  Madeline's  words  and 
Madeline's  looks.  His  mind  was  even  more  feeble  than 
lux  body.   When  lie  was  able  to  endure  an  increase  of 
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light  in  bis  room,  he  begged  that  the  curtain  might  be 
withdrawn  ;  while  Madeline  sat  writing  with  noiseless 
pen  by  his  side.  Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  saw  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

'Speak,'  he  said,  'speak,  for  I  can  hardly  believe 
you  are  there.' 

Madeline  smiled— a  smile  which  expressed  more  than 
mere  mortal  beauty  ever  could— and  said  a  few  fond 
words. 

He  passed  his  hand  OTer  her  face,  and  then  felt  the 
arm,  so  thin  and  worn,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  roundness 
remained.  'How  changed,'  he  sighed  — 'how  sadly 
changed ;  and  it  is  all  my  work !'  and  he  sobbed  and 
cried,  covering  bis  face  with  his  hands.  But  time  passed, 
and  was  passing,  and  their  affairs  must  be  speedily 
arranged.  The  agitation  might  cause  a  relapse,  a  return 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  either  destroy  life  or 
deprive  her  husband  of  reason.  Still,  he  was  much 
better,  and  she  prepared  him  for  his  lawyer 's  presence. 
He  came.  But  before  his  being  in  the  hotel  was  known 
to  Mansfield,  he  visited  Uncle  Oliver,  who  was  laid  up 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  While  Madeline's  husband  slum- 
bered in  the  easy  chair,  to  which  he  had  been  removed, 
she  went  to  her  uncle's  room,  and  found  the  old  gentle- 
man in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  As  she  entered,  she 
heard  such  epithets  as, '  the  fool,'  'the  idiot,' '  the  sense- 
less brainless  fool.'  '  It's  of  no  use,  Mr  Bramwcll,'  quoth 
the  old  gentleman  when  Madeline  stood  by  his  side — 
1  It's  of  no  use ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sensible 
woman — no  such  thing.  One  rushes  into  one  extreme, 
iike  Mrs  Smith  ;  and  the  other,  like  Madeline— and  yet, 
1  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,'  he  continued,  moving  his  gout 
stool  with  his  stick — '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  docs  not 
at  all  signify  to  such  a  woman  as  Madeline  who  she 
marries;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  is  her  husband — that 
is  all,  sir.' 

'  My  dear  uncle,'  said  Madeline. 

'  Here,  again,  she  gets  over  me,  sir,  with  her  softness, 
and  drives  me  mad  with  her  resolution.  Look  at  her ; 
the  shadow  of  herself — faded — fading ;  nearer  death  at 
this  moment  than  him  she  has  been  watching  over  and 
praying  for,  as  if  he  were  a  saint  instead  of  a  sinner.' 

'  A  saint  would  not  need  my  prayers,'  replied  Mrs 
Mansfield,  parrying  the  old  gentleman's  bitterness. 

'  Tshaw,'  persisted  Uncle  Oliver. 

'  Uncle !'  interrupted  Madeline. 

'  But,  sir,'  observed  Mr  Bramwcll,  *  do  you  not  see 
that  Mrs  Mansfield's  happiness  consists  in  the  sacri- 
fices you  deplore.  She  is  like  the  angels — rejoicing 
over  the  one  that  repenteth  ;  like  the  martyrs — glory- 
ing in  her  duty,  as  they  did  in  their  faith.  Mr  Mans- 
field will  strengthen  in  her  strength,  and  become  a  new 
creature :  he  will  see  the  world  as  it  is — he  will.' 

'  He  will  do  no  such  thing,'  exclaimed  bitter  Uncle 
Oliver.    '  When  he  docs,  I'll  eat  my  crutch  !' 

'  Remember  your  promise,'  said  Mr  Bramwcll,  laugh- 
ing. Uncle  Oliver  remained  silent,  and  the  lawyer 
resumed.  '  As  I  was  saying,  such  scenes  as  have  passed 
between  Smith  and  his  wife  make  me  bless  my  bachelor 
estate,  A  woman  who  cannot  indulge  her  husband, 
ought  not  to  five  beyond  five-and-thirty.  We  stiffen 
mightily  in  all  things  after  we  pass  thirty.  Don't  you 
think  so,  sir?' 

'  No,  sir  ;  /  do  not,'  said  the  testy  Oliver.  'But  I 
heard  that  Elizabeth  had  been  spoken  lightly  of,  and 
that  Joseph,  through  her  ill  humours,  had  absolutely 
got  a  habit  of  drinking.' 

'  They  say  so,'  observed  the  cautious  lawyer. 

Those  who  have  not  watched  the  fearful  ravages  of  a 
disease  such  as  Mr  Mansfield  encountered,  are  inva- 
riably shocked  at  the  ap|>earance  of  the  convalescent ; 
and  while  his  friends,  who  have  been  with  him  duy  and 
night,  think  how  much  better  he  is,  strangers  believe 
him  to  be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The  witty,  high- 
spirited,  handsome  Mansfield— the  man  whose  word 
established  the  reputation  of  a  horse,  the  character  of  a 
tailor,  the  excellence  of  a  new  opera  or  a  uew  novel, 
and  whose  bow,  so  alight,  yet,  when  necessary,  so  im- 


pressive, was  reported  as  '  the  most  elegant  thing  in  the 
Park' — was  now  a  worn,  attenuated,  panting  skeleton, 
unable  to  think,  but  not  to  feel,  tears  rushing  on  the 
smallest  occasion  to  his  aching  eyes ;  while  his  mind, 
reeling  from  over-wrought  excitement  and  disease,  could 
not  rely  upon  itself.  It  was  piteous,  while  he  signed, 
and  assigned,  and  did  as  Madeline  requested,  to  hear 
his  childlike  intreaties  that  she  would  not  wrong  her- 
self, that  she  would  leave  him  to  perish  rather,  that 
she  would  let  things  take  their  course ;  while  she  soothed 
and  calmed  him,  fixed  in  her  high-mindedness  to  pass 
most  likely  all  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  comparative 
poverty,  glorying  in  the  feeling,  that  her  practice  and 
precept  would,  by  God's  blessing,  give  her  such  power 
over  her  son,  that  he  would  feel  hereafter  that  the 
glory  of  an  honest  name  was  better  than  the  glitter  of 
dishonoured  gold. 

'  Did  you  see  her  when  her  folly  was  completed  ?' 
whispered  Uncle  Oliver  to  Mr  BramwelL  '  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  change  in  a  human  being  ?  You  would  have 
thought  she  had  just  received,  instead  of  just  resigned, 
a  fortune ;  while  her  husband  was  ya-ing  and  ha-ing, 
and  wiping  his  eyes  ;'  and  then  Uncle  Oliver  wiped  his. 
4  To-morrow,  as  he  is  able  to  be  moved,  they  leave  the 
hotel  and  go  to  Versailles,'  continued  the  old  man.  '  Ah, 
sir,  Bhe  has  sold  every  jewel  she  had  in  the  world,  and 
offered  Lewis  six  months'  wages  to  leave  them  j  but  the 
old  fellow  intreated  to  remain.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature.  Sir,  1  glory  in  human 
nature.  There  are  specimens  of  it  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
that  should  have  temples  built  to  them.  Those  who 
undervalue  it  do  not  deserve  well  of  it  j  you  may  carry 
that  as  a  conviction  to  your  grave.' 

'  I  believe  you  arc  right,'  said  Mr  BramwelL 

'  I  am,  sir ;  I  am  always  right ;  and  I  am  right  in 
leaving  Madeline  for  a  time.  It  breaks  my  heart  that  I 
have  not  thousands  to  give  her.  I  try  her  too  much, 
and  she  has  enough  without  me.  I  want  to  see  after 
that  fool  Smith  and  his  wife,  and  shall  be  in  London  a 
day  or  two  after  you.* 

Madeline  was  now  alone  with  her  husband,  suiting 
her  expenditure  to  their  narrow  means,  and  rejoicing 
that  she  had  been  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  ill- 
ness from  a  fund  raised  by  the  sale  of  her  jewels.  At 
first  Mansfield's  returning  health  brought  back  many  of 
his  old  habits,  and  though  he  tried  to  restrain  them,  the 
very  necessity  for  doing  so  produced  an  irritability  of 
temper  which  would  have  worn  out  any  human  being 
less  sweet  than  Madeline.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  less 
grateful  for  large  than  for  small  sacrifices.  If  Mrs 
Mansfield  had  been  content  to  think,  '  I  have  given 
up  a  fortune  to  save  and  to  reclaim  him,  and  will  do 
no  more,'  she  would  never  have  succeeded  in  reforming 
her  husband.  A  great  sacrifice  is  very  frequently  felt 
as  a  reproach,  when  a  small  one  is  considered  a  mark 
of  affection.  Once,  and  only  once,  he  questioned  her 
ai  to  the  events  of  the  day  when  she  visited  his  hotel. 
Certainly  it  would  be  easier  for  any  woman  to  praise 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth  of  her  statement,  than 
to  follow  her  example ;  it  is  the  passage  in  her  life 
which  has  always  been  to  me  the  most  exalted. 

Mansfield,  abashed  more  by  her  heroism  of  the 
heart  than  by  all  her  more  business-like  exertions 
or  patient  endurance,  implored  her  forgiveness,  and 
spoke  of  his  being  so  degraded  in  such  sinless  eyes  as 
hers  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  that  makes  confes- 
sion at  its  mother's  knee.  And  now,  poor  as  they 
were,  Madeline  began  to  feel  the  reward  of  her  for- 
bearam-e.  Never,  in  the  days  of  his  early  love,  had 
Mansfield  evinced  the  same  continuing  tenderness, 
guarded  by  a  watchfulness  over  himself,  that  he  did 
now :  he  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  protecting  angel. 
All  unhealthy  excitements  being  far  from  him,  his 
mind,  refined  and  polished,  strengthened  also.  He  was, 
like  those  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  much  the  crea- 
ture of  habit,  and  what  he  did  to-day  be  wiahed  to 
do  to-morrow.  His  affairs  bad  been  at  last  skilfully 
managed,  and  he  could  not  meet  a  man  whom  he  need 
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hare  been  ashamed  to  look  in  the  face.  Still,  the  idea 
of  being  called  4  poor  Mansfield'  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion so  much,  that  Madeline  had  never  hinted  at  their 
return  to  England,  which  she  still  fondly  thought  of 
as  their  home.  Mansfield  would  have"  been  much 
happier,  had  it  not  occurred  to  him  so  frequently  a* 
to  retard  his  recovery,  that  his  wife  was  hastening 
before  him  to  another  world ;  and  certainly  those  who 
had  known  her  a  few  months  before,  would  hardly  have 
recognised  the  outline  of  her  former  self.  They  had 
been  inhaling  the  soft  evening  breeze,  which  docs  not 
bring,  as  with  us,  those  heavy  dews  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, now  sauntering  along  a  shaded  alley,  and  then 
sitting  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  when,  just  as  they 
were  seated,  they  heard  a  laugh  from  the  path  they  had 
quitted,  and  immediately  after  the  sound  of  English 
voices. 

Mansfield  grew  at  once  red  and  then  pale.  4  It  is 
really  too  bad,'  he  exclaimed ;  4  we  must  plunge  farther 
into  the  depths  of  France  to  escape  these  perpetual 
intrusions,' 

Madeline's  colour  was  also  heightened,  but  from  a 
different  cause — she  thought  she  knew  the  female  voice. 

*  How  shall  we  retreat?'  she  said;  'we  must  pass  them 
to  get  home.' 

Mr  Mansfield  rose,  and  took  hold  of  Arthur's  hand. 

*  If  we  walk  quickly,'  he  replied,  *  we  can  pass  the  wood 
before  they  leave  it.'  But  his  calculation  was  wrong  ; 
a  group  of  persons  emerged  from  the  shade  as  they 
reached  the  spot  Mr  Mansfield  had  spoken  of. 

•Well,  I  declare!'  exclaimed  the  lady  in  a  loud 
strange  tone,  '  there  are  the  poor  Mansficlds !'  and  the 
same  moment  Mrs  Mansfield's  hand  was  grasped,  and 
her  cheek  kissed,  by  Mrs  Smith. 

As  well  as  Mr  Mansfield's  confusion  and  annoyance 
permitted  him  to  observe,  there  were  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  was  Mr  Orepoint, 
who  advanced  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr  Mansfield. 

'  Well,'  continued  Mrs  Smith  with  more  than  her 
usual  volubility,  'who  could  have  fancied  meeting  you 
here,  after  all  that  we  heard  ;  but,  Madeline,  you  were 
always  an  angel.'  Then  turning  to  Mansfield,  she  said, 
holding  up  her  finger,  '  Ah,  you  naughty  boy  !  Indeed, 
you  are  such  a  naughty  man,  that  I  don't  think  I  shall 
speak  to  you!  You  know  I  am  not  at  all  like  my 
cousin  ?' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,'  said  Mr  Mansfield,  bowing 
proudlv. 

•  Not  a  bit.  My  goodness,  how  ill  you  both  look ! 
But  no  wonder,  you  have  gone  through  so  much.  We 
druvc  down  here  to  see  the  water-works,  or  fire-works, 
or  whatever  they  are;  but  it's  the  wrong  day,  so  we 
must  come  again.' 

'And  where  is  your  husband?'  inquired  Madeline; 
while  Mr  Mansfield,  having  regained  his  self-possession, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Air  Orepoint. 

Mrs  Smith  was  disconcerted,  and  hurriedly  replying 
that  she  had  left  her  husband  with  a  friend  at  the  place 
where  they  dined,  hastened  away  as  the  objects  of  her 
remark  made  their  appearance. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  poor  Smith,  lifting  his  hat, 
for  he  did  not  recognise  them  immediately,  and  he 
looked  stupidly  wise  while  he  spoke — '  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  have  you  seen  my  wife?' 

Few  words  ever  caused  Mrs  Mansfield  a  more  acute 
pang  than  these.  The  kind,  simple,  absent,  and  thought- 
less man,  so  completely,  so  entirely  changed.  There 
was  a  tipsiness  about  his  dress  and  gestures — in  the 
way  his  foot  moved  when  he  meant  to  stand  still,  as  if 
it  clawed  the  earth  for  support — in  the  careless  rest  of 
his  hat,  and  the  slothful  sit  of  the  stock  and  half- but- 
toned waistcout.  Absent  and  strange  he  had  always 
been,  but  it  used  to  be  the  absence  of  mind,  not  the 
presence  of  semi-intoxication. 

'  Do  yon  not  know  me  ?'  said  Mx  Mansfield. 

'  And  me?'  added  Madeline. 

He  was,  indeed,  earnestly  rejoiced  to  see  them.  '  I 
know  you  f  he  repeated ;  '  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  have 


heard  so  much  about  you.  Why,  you  were  town-talk 
for  a  month  ;  first  abused,  and  then  praised,  and  then 
forgotten.' 

Mansfield  turned  away,  and  Smith  continued. 

4 1  would  rather  see  you,  Mrs  Mansfield,  than  any 
living  creature.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  do 
anything  with  her.  She  is  worse  than  ever.  We  sepa- 
rated—yes, that  was  it — and  then  it  was  made  up  by 
Uncle  Oliver,  and  I  agreed  to  bring  her  here  for  a 
treat ;  but  we  quarrelled  all  the  way.  And  here  we  met 
Orepoint— and  now  she  is  as  troublesome  as  ever.  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  our  little  disagreements  grow 
into  such  feuds.  Perhaps  you  could  talk  to  her.  But 
how  very  odd  I  am.  I  must  go  and  console  Mansfield, 
and  tell  him  all  the  people  said.' 

4  No,'  interrupted  the  anxious  wife,  4  do  not  speak  to 
him  at  all  of  the  past;  he  cannot  bear  it.' 

4  Oh,  very  well— as  you  please,'  answered  Smith  with 
an  air  of  stupid  astonishment ; 4  as  you  please.  Not  hear 
of  the  past ;  oh,  very  well,  I'll  take  care  to  remember 
that.  I  remember,  too,  what  you  told  me  about  clubs, 
and  I  told  her  of  it ;  but  she  drove  me  there  to  get  rid 
of  me.  That's  a  charming  thing:  a  man  marries  to 
make  his  home  comfortable,  and  then  his  wife  drives 
him  to  the  club  !' 

Mrs  Mansfield  could  endure  a  great  deal,  but  she 
could  endure  this  no  longer. 

4  Madeline,'  said  her  husband,  after  they  entered  her 
apartment,  4 1  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  the  fuluess  of 
what  you  have  done  for  me  until  within  the  last 
hour.  If  you  had  been  such  a  woman  as  your  cousin, 
what  should  I  have  been  now?  How  you  have  borne 
with  me,  and  why,  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  been  your 
bane,  while  you  have  been  my  blessing.  The  more  evil 
I  have  done,  the  more  watchful,  and  protecting,  and 
fervent  has  been  your  love.  He  who  sees  and  hears 
me,  knows  that  I  only  think  there  is  hope  for  my 
future,  because  of  the  glory  with  which  your  affection 
has  encompassed  me.  I  say,  surely  I  must  be  reserved 
for  some  good  purpose,  or  I  could  never  have  retained 
her  love.  May  lie,  who  gave  me  an  angel  as  my 
guardian,  make  me  in  some  degree  worthy  of  her.  Oh, 
if  I  could  but  obliterate  from  your  memory  my  past 
neglect,  my  unfaithfulness,  I  should  care  for  nothing 
else  ;  for,  in  all  the  business  transactions  which  you  in- 
vestigated, there  was  no  dishonour!' 

4  Thank  God, '  replied  Madeline,  4  there  was  not,  and 
I  knew  there  would  be  none ;  and  He  also  knows,  that 
my  love  is  as  deep  for  you  as  ever.' 

4 1  know  that,'  he  replied ;  4  but  your  trust  is  gone: 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his — eyes  whose  lustre  had 
never  been  dimmed  by  the  least  wavering  of  untruth. 

4  It  is  gone !'  he  repeated  passionately. 

4  It  was  gone,  dear  Mansfield,'  she  answered.  '  It  lias 
returned;  it  has  been  returning.  Are  not  your  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  changed?  Have  I  not  reason  for 
confidence  ?  Yes,  my  confidence  is  established.'  And 
Mansfield  believed  her. 

Mrs  Mansfield  never  saw  her  unfortunate  cousin  after 
that  night,  though,  in  three  weeks,  she  heard  she  was 
deserted  by  a  man  who  lamed  her  husband  for  life  in  a 
duel  in  the  Bois-de-Boulogne. 

It  is  time  this  story  were  concluded ;  and  yet  how 
limited  its  space  to  descrilic  the  events  of  a  life.  I  have, 
after  all,  made  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  Madeline;  and 
though  Uncle  Oliver  has  not  ate  his  crutch,  he  con- 
fesses he  ought  to  have  done  6o ;  for  he  has  ceased  to 
wish  her  to  call  her  husband  4  a  rascaL' 

Mr  Mansfield  had  not  been  a  year  abroad,  when  an 
excellent  appointment  was  offered  him  in  one  of  the 
public  offices.  He  shrunk  from  a  London  residence, 
fearing  to  meet  cold  eyes  and  distant  bows  from  those 
who  had  revelled  with  and  in  his  wealth.  And  Madeline 
— what  said  she  ?  Why,  she  laughed,  and  said  surely  her 
husband  jested ;  if  such  looked  cold,  they  would  look 
colder,  and  if  a  distant  bow  were  given,  not  only  seem, 
but  wish  to  cut  the  giver.  And  she  walked  down  the 
streets  where  once  her  carriage  rolled — with  the  dignity 
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of  a  most  honoured  and  honourable  woman  ;  and  those 
who  saw  it  wore  ashamed  to  call  them  '  the  poor  Mans- 
field*' any  longer — for  self-dignity  commands  even  a 
fool's  deference.    And  by  degrees,  to  the  delight  of  the 
faithful  Lewis,  carriages  drove  up  to  their  door,  and 
she  received  the  visitors  as  if  they  had  parted  but  yes- 
terday, yet  declined  their  invitations  as  cheerfully  as 
Mansfield  had  declined  '  the  elub  :'  and  then  her  son — 
j  if  she  had  no  other  reward  for  her  past  endurance,  his 
honour  and  his  love  might  have  been  envied  by  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchii ;  and  his  father  loved  him  as 
dearly,  and  was  as  proud  of  him  as  she  was,  nay,  is;  and 
it  is  delightful  to  see  how  the  young  whom  she  knows 
,  honour  her ;  how  husbands  point  her  to  their  wives,  and 
1  mothers  to  their  daughters  ;  and  even  while  all  lament 
they  cannot  be  like  her,  yet  all  believe  in  her,  and  still 
she"  is  unconscbus  that  she  deserves  either  praise  or 
admiration.    F>r  all  that  people  talk  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  happiness  with  her  husband  after  his  past 
errors,  she  it  happy ;  and  she  has  made  him — no,  not  as 
good — for,  trrth  to  say,  that  would  be  impossible — but 
her  forbearar.ee  and  uprightness  in  the  time  of  need 
1  have  made  him  what  now  deserves  to  be  respected. 
Men's  moral  oflenccs  are  written  on  sand,  while  women's 
are  graven  on  steel ;  and  *  the  world,'  particularly  when 
'  it  became  known  that  Mr  Mansfield  had  got  '  a  good 
l  situation,'  seemed  to  think  that,  as  Mrs  Mansfield  had 
been  merciful,  they  ought  to  follow  her  example.  They 
!  say  also  that  she  made  him  what  he  is,  not  by  what  the 
I  world  calls  'talent'  either— which,  as  a  means  of  liap- 
I  piness,  is  so  greatly  overrated— but  by  a  womanly  ten- 
1  derness  of  nature — by  strong  affection,  a  clear  intellect, 
a  Christian  reading  of  her  duty,  and  a  determination,  if 
it  cost  her  her  life,  to  perform  that  duty,  the  motto  of 
I  which  is— Bear  and  Fobbkar. 


SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

TOl'RS— METTRAV. 

At  length  at  Tours— the  beautiful  Tours — the  capital 
of  ancient  Touraine,  and  whose  royal  residence  of  Plessis 
I  every  one  has  heard  and  formed  an  idea  of,  from  the 
1  account  given  by  Scott  in  his  Quentin  Durward.  Tours 
may  be  called  the  great  centre  town  on  the  Loire,  as 
well  as  the  mid  station  for  travellers  from  England  to 
the  south  of  France.    At  present  it  is  reached  chiefly 
by  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  and  the  steamers 
:  down  the  river ;  but  when  a  railway  now  forming  from 
Orleans  to  Tours,  by  way  of  Blois,  is  completed,  the 
conveyances  on  the  Loire  will  be  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, as  they,  indeed,  deserve  to  be.    With  hopes 
raised  of  spending  a  few  days  in  this  interesting  pro- 
vincial capital,  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  on 
one  cf  the  finest  afternoons  of  the  season  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  lofty  towers  of  St  Gatien,  rising  from  the 
rich  and  level  plain  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
river.    Sweeping  past  a  woody  islet,  and  darting  be- 
neath a  long  and  handsome  stone-bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
,  our  little  steamer  hauled  up  alongside  the  extended  line 
I  of  sloping  quay  in  front  of  the  town,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
i  nutes  we  were  in  the  heart  of  Tours,  at  a  hotel— the 
i  Faisan — in  the  Rue  Royale,  and,  as  it  luckily  proved, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  this  part  of  France. 

We  remained  a  week  in  Tours,  looking  about  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  for  it  is  a  place  one  cannot 
despatch  in  a  day.  The  situation,  to  begin  with,  is  not 
in  the  least  picturesque,  in  which  respect  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Blois ;  yet  it  is  all  one  could  wish  for  a 
large  town.  Placed  conveniently  on  a  stretch  of  level 
country,  with  one  side  bearing  on  the  river,  and  the  other 
extending  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Cher,  only 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  no  inland  town  could  be  more  ' 
favoured.   Connected  with  the  northern  bank  of  the  | 


Loire  by  the  bridge  already  noticed,  a  suburb  of  con- 
siderable size  has  extended  in  this  direction,  over  the 
very  beautiful  vine-clad  hill  which  lies  facing  both  river 
and  town.  Tours  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
a  station  of  the  Romans,  who  increased  its  size  and 
means  of  defence;  and,  judging  from  an  ancient  semi- 
circular arch  still  existing,  in  connexion  with  an  island 
in  the  river,  1  should  suppose  they  bridged  the  Loire  at 
this  point.  The  history  of  Tours  is  a  type  of  history 
generally — a  succession  of  conquests  and  oppressions. 
The  Gauls  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
conquered  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  conquered  by 
Clovis  (50C),  whose  conquest  was  wrested  by  the  usurper 
Thibault  de  Blois  (940),  whose  heirs  were  conquered 
by  the  counts  of  Anjou  (1204).  These,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, were  English  princes,  and  they  in  their  turn 
were  expelled  by  the  French  monarch,  since  which 
time  the  town  has  not  changed  masters.  Henry  U.  of 
England  built  a  species  of  castle  within  the  town,  which 
still  exists  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  and  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity  in  the  place.  Under  its 
successive  superiors,  including  an  archiepiscopate  of  no 
mean  power,  Tours  spread  and  luxuriated  in  various 
styles  of  middle-age  architecture;  and,  till  the  present 
day,  few  towns  in  France  can  exhibit  so  many  curious 
edifices  of  an  antique  taste,  though  it  will  require  both 
time  and  patience  to  look  for  them.  Externally,  and  if 
we  keep  only  to  the  main  avenues,  the  town  has  to  all 
appearance  little  ancient  about  it.  The  aspect  is  that  ■' 
of  a  modern  and  substantial  town,  built  of  good  Band-  , 
stone,  well  paved,  respectable,  and  the  seat  of  a  busy 
and  thriving  population,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
in  number.  Another  feature  strikes  the  tourist  at  a 
glance — the  variety  of  signboards  in  English  :  our  old 
friends,  *  spirits,  porter,  and  ales  ;  hair-dressing ;  wines,  J 
soap,  and  candles ;  blacking ;  umbrellas ;'  and  fifty 
other  phrases  equally  significant,  here  start  into  exis- 
tence. Of  course  we  accept  their  appearance  as  an 
undoubted  token  of  the  residence  of  English  in  the 
town  and  its  environs,  and  who,  as  I  understand, 
number  about  five  or  six  hundred.  For  the  further 
accommodation  of  this  numerous  body  there  are  at  j 
present  two  English  chapels,  in  one  of  which  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  forming  part  of  a  congregation  of 
nearly  two  hundred  individuals,  on  the  Sunday  during 
our  stay. 

Tours,  from  the  general  amenity  of  its  climate,  and 
the  respectable  tone  of  its  society,  is  evidently  well 
suited  as  a  resort  for  the  class  of  migratory  ICnglish  who 
occasionally  reside  abroad.  Yet,  with  the  extravagances  | 
and  gaieties  in  which  it  is  almost  a  fashion  to  indulge,  I  ! 
should  doubt  if  a  residence  here  were  advisable  to  those 
who  incline  to  study  economy  in  their  style  of  living. 
That  the  town,  however,  possesses  many  pleasing  traits 
of  character,  is  undeniable.  With  the  principal  strrets 
laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  a  grand  rue — the  Hue  , 
Royale — running  for  a  mile  southwards  from  the  bridpc,  I 
and  with  these  streets  liberally  accommodated  with 
trottoirs  for  foot-passengers,  the  traveller  may  well  hold 
up  his  hands  in  admiration  when  he  visits  Tours. 
There  is  room  for  praise  as  well  as  admiration.  The  ' 
improvements  of  Tours  are  all  owing  to  the  zeal  and 
good  taste  of  its  mayor,  M.  Walwein  ;  and  we  have  here 
another  striking  proof  of  what  can  be  done,  even  in 
untoward  circumstances,  by  the  perseverance  of  a  single 
individual  Under  his  direction,  as  I  am  informed  by 
a  local  guide,  the  public  walks  have  been  extended  and 
improved,  footpaths  have  been  made  and  paved,  gutter* 
removed  from  the  middle  to  the  sides  of  the  streets, 
new  thoroughfares  opened,  and  public  edifices  con- 
structed. A  handsome  place,  or  square,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Rue  Royale,  facing  the  bridge,  has  been  lately 
balanced  by  an  elegant  open  place  at  tho  southern 
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extremity  ;  and  litre  is  just  finished  a  largo  edifice  of 
Grecian  architecture  designed  for  the  courts  of  justice, 
jjend  arm  uric,  and  prison  of  the  department.  I  went  to 
visit  this  structure  while  the  workmen  were  still  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  found  that  the  cell  part  of  the  pri- 
son was  constructed  precisely  on  the  plan  of  Penton- 
ville,  nud  therefore  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
criminals.  Thus,  the  evil  done  by  a  had  arrangement 
in  England  is  not  confined  to  that  country,  but  is  copied 
its  something  meritorious  by  a  foreign  nation. 

We  spent,  as  1  have  said,  a  Sunday  in  the  town,  and 
had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its  holiday 
dress.  The  day  was  a  fete  of  some  kind,  and  hence 
there  was  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  recreation.  AAer 
the  morning  service  in  the  churches,  the  streets  became 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  country  men  and  women,  the 
latter  in  their  fanciful  Touraiue  costume,  and  all  neat, 
clean,  simple-looking,  and  orderly.  The  public  walks, 
environed  with  trees,  near  the  bridge  were  lined  with 
booths  of  goods  of  many  sorts  for  sale,  and  the  spacious 
place  adjoining  was  well  garnished  with  shows,  in  front 
of  which  mountebanks  tumbled  and  gamboled  about,  to 
the  vast  admi.ation  of  the  dense  crowds  who  came  to 
witness  their  buffooneries.  In  our  walk  through  the 
fair,  as  I  must  call  it,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  lonely  little  show  at  one  corner  of  the  square,  which 
was  very  much  overcrowed  and  snubbed  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  superior  attractions  of  some  great  bIiows 
beside  it.  Nor  was  it  a  show  of  the  ordinary  spectacle 
class,  but  one  purporting  to  be  an  exhibition  of  snakes 
which  could  be  twisted  into  knots,  and  tied  round  men's 
necks  like  a  boa.  It  seemed  no  easy  matter  for  this 
little  show  to  bear  up  against  the  clang  of  music  from 
the  tumbling  show  on  its  right,  and,  in  desperation,  its 
solitary  outside  performer  kept  up  an  incessant  beating 
on  a  drum.  Yet  this  beating  was  not  altogether  volun- 
tary. The  drummer  was  a  slender  and  swarthy  girl, 
in  a  fantastic  and  tawdry  dress,  and  the  poor  creature 
was  evidently  under  the  immediate  and  terrific  control 
of  a  species  of  ogress,  who  acted  as  money-taker,  and 
was  probably  the  wife  of  the  exhibitor  within.  Fre- 
quently did  we  turn  our  steps  towards  this  little  show, 
to  see  how  it  was  getting  on  in  the  struggle,  and  on 
every  occasion  did  we  observe  that  la  tamhourinire  was 
at  her  post,  fighting  away  as  in  a  paroxysm  between 
death  and  life  on  her  small  brass  dram.  At  length,  at 
one  of  our  rounds,  when  it  was  pretty  far  on  in  the 
afternoon,  to  our  surprise  the  drummer  all  at  once 
stopped  in  her  mad  career.  She  threw  down  the  drum- 
sticks ;  not  another  beat  would  she  give  on  the  noisy 
engine  before  her.  The  passion  of  the  ogress  was  in- 
stantly roused  by  this  flagrant  instance  of  insubordi- 
nation ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use;  the  poor  girl  folded 
her  arms — the  drum,  the  show,  snakes,  and  all,  might 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Loire  for  anything  she  cared  ; 
not  another  rattle  would  she  give ;  the  ogress  might  do 
as  she  liked.  Amidst  the  storm  of  French  uttered  by 
the  savage  mistress  of  the  establishment,  one  could  only 
hear  the  word  pounptoif  and  to  this  the  ill- used  slave 
of  the  drum  at  last  replied;  her  'opening  speech' 
being  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  natural  eloquence,  both 
in  language  and  gesture,  to  which  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  be  a  spectator.  Her  indignant  answer  to  her  supe- 
rior disclosed  the  touching  appeal — that  she  was  dying 
from  hunger.  '  Here,'  said  she,  4  have  I  been  exerting 
myself  in  your  service  all  day  long,  and  food  have  I  not 
tasted  for  many  hours.  I  am  tired.  I  can  drum  no 
more  ;  and  I  defy  you  to  compel  me.  Unless  you  give 
me  something  to  eat,  I  shall  resist  your  tyranny.'  The 
appeal,  I  am  glad  for  the  poor  girl's  sake,  had  its  proper 
effect  The  ogress  put  into  her  hands  a  sous — a  single 
halfpenny — but  it  was  enough.  The  starved  tambouri- 
nire  darted  off  through  the  crowd,  threading  her  way 
amid  the  stall.*,  till  she  came  to  one,  a  kind  of  vagrant 
restaumnt,  where  she  had  the  happiness  of  purchasing 
a  handful  of  frizzled  potatoes,  with  which  she  regaled 
j  herself  in  returning  to  her  duties.  Nor  was  she  long 
;  in  ascending  to  her  platform.   Inspired  with  her  humble 


meal,  she  recommenced  her  occupation,  and  we  left  her 
performing  on  her  drum  with  renewed  vigour  and  ani- 
mation. 

Besides  a  public  museum,  which  was  crowded  with  | 
visitors  in  the  latter  part  of  Sunday,  Tours  possesses  | 
some  other  objects  of  attraction,  including  several 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures  of  old  date.  The 
cathedral  of  St  Gatien,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic,  finished 
in  1510,  is  grand  and  imposing,  with  some  fine  old 
painted  glass  windows,  and  lofty  turrets,  whence  a 
prospect  of  great  loveliness,  towards  the  union  of  the 
Loire  and  Cher,  is  to  be  obtained.  But  there  arc  relics 
of  a  cathedral  in  Tours  considerably  more  ancient 
These  are  two  tall  and  bulky  towers  standing  awk- 
wardly apart  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  called  the  Rue 
St  Martin,  and  are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  celebrated 
and  richly-endowed  cathedral  of  St  Martin  of  Tours — 
long  the  fountain  of  learning  and  civilisation  amid  ages 
of  barbarism — long  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe.  Its  costly  embellishments  and 
relics  w  ere  first  plundered  and  scattered  abroad  by  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  at  the  revolu- 
tion the  whole  fabric  was  razed  to  the  ground,  two  of  its 
five  towers  being  alone  suffered  to  remain  standing.  A 
mean  street  now  passes  over  the  spot  where  Louis  XI. 
once  knelt  before  the  splendid  shrine  of  St  Martin. 
Tours  exhibits  other  tokens  of  ecclesiastical  desolation, 
though,  in  this  respect,  it  is  no  way  remarkable.  In  a 
back  court  of  the  Rue  Royalc  we  found  the  fine  old 
Gothic  church  of  St  Julian  transformed  into  a  stable 
and  diligence  depot,  the  horses  being  stalled  in  one  of 
the  aisles,  with  a  hay-loft  above.  In  a  different  part  of 
the  town,  we  observed  the  church  of  St  Clement  occu- 
pied as  a  corn  and  meal  market  These  spectacles  of 
desecration  were  affecting;  but,  coming  from  a  country 
where  much  finer  buildings  had  been  literally  pulled  in 
pieces,  I  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  distressing  to  see  churches  employed  aa 
stables  or  coach  offices — for  in  that  manner  they  are  of 
some  use  to  mankind — than  to  observe  tliem  lying  in 
utter  ruin,  and  of  not  the  slightest  use  to  anybody.  The 
Scotch,  it  is  clear,  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
French  reformers,  well  as  they  deserve  castigation. 

A  high  and  antique  fronted  house  in  the  Rue  des  Trois 
PuceUes  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that  once  occu- 
pied by  Tristan  l'Ermite ;  of  which,  however,  reasonable 
doubts  are  entertained.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
PuceUes  issues  upon  the  boulevard-like  walk  along  the 
Loire,  below  the  bridge ;  and  by  pursuing  this,  first  for 
half  a  mile  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  then 
another  half  mile  or  so  to  the  left,  in  an  inland  direc-  I 
tion,  we  come  upon  the  hamlet  of  Plessis,  a  scatter  of 
cottages  and  farmeries,  hedges,  old  walls,  and  gateways, 
with  many  sunny  garden-plots  and  fields ;  the  whole,  to 
all  appearance,  the  wreck  of  something  great  in  days  of 
yore ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  fallen  and  for- 
gotten splendour,  do  we  find  all  that  can  now  be  shown 
of  Plessis  le  Tours.  Approached  by  a  lane  between  two 
hedges,  we  have  no  long  time  to  pause,  for,  standing 
sentinel  at  an  old  wooden  gate  in  the  aged  wall,  is  seen 
the  sole  guardian  of  the  enclosure,  a  sun-burnt  and  , 
poverty-struck  payBanne,  in  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  us,  and  exhibit  every  stone,  j 
cranny,  and  crevice  in  Louis's  stronghold— for  a  Tery 
small  gratuity. 

There  is  something  excessively  disappointing  in  a 
visit  to  Plessis  le  Tours.   Instead  of  finding  anything  j 
like  a  castle  or  palace,  we  have  before  us,  within  an 
enclosed  and  ill-kept  garden,  a  brick  house  of  two  I 
storeys,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  white  sandstone 
quoins  to  the  windows.    At  the  south-west  corner,  a 
spiral  stair  admits  us  to  the  upper  floors,  empty  and 
tenantless,  but  habitable.    Two  or  three  niches  in  the 
staircase,  and  certain  old  mantel-pieces  of  large  size,  ! 
arc  the  only  remains  of  an  antique  appearance.  A 
mean  wooden  turret  outside  the  staircase  has  been 
erected  as  a  (hot  tower.   It  is  evident  that  this  corn- 
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monplace  mansion  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
structure  now  cleared  away,  and  that  which  remains  has 
been  altered  considerably  since  the  era  of  Louis  XI. 
The  lower  storey,  sunk  beneath  the  ground  on  the 
western  or  garden  side,  is  entered  from  a  lower  bank  on 
the  east,  and  on  this  side  we  visited  several  gloomy  and 
comfortless  dungeons,  one  of  which  is  used  as  the 
dwelling  of  our  humble  conductress.  The  entrances  to 
these  vaults  from  the  floor  above  have  been  built  up. 
At  a  little  distance,  other  vaults  arc  pointed  out  beneath 
a  patch  of  waste  ground ;  and  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  garden  is  shown  a  dungeon  to  which  a  flight  of  steps 
has  lately  been  given,  along  with  some  other  repairs. 
This,  by  a  modern  inscription  on  the  wall,  is  styled  the 
prison  of  Cardinal  de  la  Baluc.  Towards  the  south  and 
west,  we  have  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  rich  flat  vale 
of  the  Cher  and  Loire— at  the  time  of  our  visit  jocund 
with  the  array  of  j-ellow  harvest  Within  the  enclosure 
in  which  we  stand,  everything,  from  the  dilapidated 
sun-dial  to  the  untrimmed  bushes  and  weed-covered 
parterres,  wears  the  air  of  desolation  and  neglect.  With 
exterior  defences  thrown  down,  fosses  filled  up,  and 
the  chatelaine  transformed  into  a  bare-legged  paysanne, 
the  whole  scene  seems  a  vulgar  burlesque  of  a  poetic 
dream.  Departing,  robbed  of  a  sentiment,  we  feel  that 
in  some  cases  it  would  be  better  not  to  disturb  the  visions 
of  the  imagination. 

One  day  during  our  stay  at  Tours  was  devoted  to  an 
excursion  to  Mettray,  a  village  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant in  a  northerly  direction,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  piece  of  country  so  prettily  embellished  with 
hedgerows  and  trees,  as  to  remind  us  of  English  rural 
scenery.  Mettray  can  be  reached  at  certain  hours 
daily  from  Tours  by  omnibusscs ;  b't  we  preferred  a 
private  voiture  ;  for  we  wished  to  spend  some  time  in 
our  inquiries  in  this  interesting  locality.  And  Mettray 
is  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every  Englishman  passing 
down  the  I.#oire.  Here,  some  years  ago,  was  begun  a 
benevolent  experiment  to  reclaim  juvenile  offenders  and 
outcasts,  of  whom  in  France  there  is  a  fully  greater 
abundance  than  in  our  own  country.  A  volume  might 
be  written  on  Mettray  :  I  can  find  space  for  only  a  few 
brief  explanations. 

The  founder  of  the  Colonic  Agricole  de  Mettray,  as  it  is 
properly  styled,  is  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist,  who, 
animated  by  what  he  had  seen  of  a  rural  penitentiary 
for  youth  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  returned  to  France, 
and  commenced  operations  along  with  his  friend,  the 
Viscount  Brctigncres  de  Courteillcs,  on  the  estate  of  the 
latter  gentleman.  The  project,  after  receiving  the  coun- 
tenance and  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  society  formed  on 
purpose  to  encourage  it,  was  begun  in  1839,  since  which 
time  the  establishment  at  Mettray  has  been  gradually 
increasing  in  importance,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  in 
as  prosperous  a  condition  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. I  do  not  know  any  institution  in  England  with 
which  to  compare  Mettray.  It  is  not  a  place  of  volun- 
tary retreat,  like  a  House  of  Refuge,  because  young 
criminals  are  sent  to  it  by  courts  of  justice;  neither  is 
it  a  prison,  for  it  has  no  bolts,  bars,  or  environing  walls, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  singularly  neat  and  orderly 
cluster  of  rustic  cottages  and  mansions,  in  the  midst  of 
gardens,  play- grounds,  and  fields.  Arriving  at  the  gate- 
way where  strangers  are  set  down,  we  wire  Bhortly 
waited  upon  by  one  of  the  resident  directors,  a  vener- 
able gentleman  in  an  ample  blue  surtout,  and  a  long 
white  beard.  By  this  courteous  old  person  we  were 
obligingly  conducted  over  the  establishment,  beginning 
with  the  dormitories,  the  workshops,  the  school-room, 
and  the  chapel,  and  ending  with  the  infirmary,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  general  sale  depot  of  manufactured 
articles.  Explanations  of  the  discipline  and  mccaiiique 
were  given  as  we  went  from  point  to  point,  and  various 
pamphlets  were  put  into  my  hands,  which  are  now 
lying  before  me,  and  at  the  service  of  any  one  who 
would  wish  to  imitate  the  good  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  Mettray. 

In  organising  the  institution,  it  has  been  a  leading  and 


judicious  principle  to  imitate,  at  nearly  as  possible, 
the  plan  of  parental  supervision.  All  the  inmates  are 
divided  into  families  of  forty  boys,  each  family  under 
the  general  charge  of  a  chief.  Under  this  functionary 
arc  two  contre-mattras,  each  having  the  special  direction 
of  a  tection  of  twenty  boys.  These  contre-maitres  are 
assisted  by  two  lads,  chosen  by  the  prisoners  from  among 
themselves  under  certain  regulations,  and  whose  duties 
last  for  a  month.  The  title  given  to  these  assistants  is 
frere  aine,  or  elder  brother,  and  it  is  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  considered  worthy  of  such  an  appointment. 
The  houses,  ranged  along  two  sides  of  a  spacious  gar- 
den, are  individually  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  family.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  workshop,  with 
a  shed  outside  for  receiving  implements  of  field  labour. 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  consists  of  two  floors,  each 
containing  twenty  hammocks,  and  also  bed-closets  for 
the  superintendents.  The  lower  of  these  sleeping- 
rooms  being  cleared  during  the  day,  by  slinging  aside  the 
hammocks,  is  used  as  a  refectory  for  the  whole  forty 
boys.  At  night,  the  dormitories  being  kept  lighted, 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  contre-maitres  and 
chiefs,  who,  by  apertures  in  their  respective  closets,  can 
watch  the  movements  of  their  charges,  without  being 
themselves  seen.  I  see,  by  one  of  the  printed  reports, 
that  the  cost  of  each  house,  including  furniture, 
amounts  to  8300  francs,  or  L.332,  and  that  the  annual 
rent  per  boy  is  under  ten  francs.  In  some  instances 
the  houses  have  been  free  gifts  of  wealthy  donors, 
from  motives  of  piety  or  benevolence.  In  one  case  a 
father  has  built  a  house  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
daughter — a  fine  trait,  I  think,  of  paternal  feeling.  One 
of  the  royal  princesses  has  also  contributed  a  house  to 
the  establishment,  which  is  patronised  by  the  first 
families  in  France.  Having  viewed  the  houses  and 
workshops  of  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tailors,  harness- 
makers,  and  blacksmiths,  we  were  taken  into  the  large 
school-room,  where  at  certain  hours  instruction  is  given 
of  an  elementary  kind,  including  the  inculcation  of  re- 
ligious and  mond  precepts.  The  chaj)el  adjoining  is  a 
neat,  though  plain  structure,  and  suited  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship ;  all  other  sects  being  excluded 
from  the  establishment,  in  order,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  pre- 
vent discussion  and  the  growth  of  antipathies  among 
the  inmates — a  poor  apology,  it  will  be  considered,  for 
limiting  thecliarity  to  the  members  of  one  form  of  faith. 
In  the  infirmary,  an  airy  suite  of  apartments,  we  found 
only  a  single  patient.  "This  department  is  under  the 
management  of  three  females ;  and,  need  I  say,  they  are 
Sisters  of  Charity  ?  The  cleanliness,  order,  and  taste- 
fulness  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment 
charmed  us,  and,  to  mark  our  general  approval,  we 
purchased  a  variety  of  articles  at  the  depot 

During  our  perambulations  over  the  grounds,  we  had 
occasion  to  see  parties  of  the  inmates  at  work  in  the 
fields.  With  a  dress  mostly  of  coarse  linen,  straw  hats, 
bare  leg*,  and  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  they  cut  a  miser- 
able figure,  and  a  more  ill-looking  set  of  swarthy  boys 
and  lads  could  scarcely  be  pictured.  The  dress  of  the 
contre-maitres  at  the  heads  of  their  divisions  was  a  little 
better,  but  also  of  linen  ;  they  appeared  to  exert  a  firm 
control  over  their  gangs  or  families,  and  are,  as  I  was 
informed,  a  respectable  class  of  young  men,  who,  by 
their  training  here,  are  well  fitted  for  taking  the  com- 
mand of  similar  establishments  elsewhere.  The  number 
of  inmates  or  prisoners  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  190. 

To  understand  the  principle  of  seclusion  at  Mettray,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  law  in  France  which 
sweeps  the  country  of  juvenile  offenders,,  Every  boy  or 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  convicted  of  a  crime,  is 
considered  guilty  without  tlUcernment,  and  if  not  claimed 
by  parents,  is  retained  in  prison  till  twenty  yenrs  of 
age.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of 
juvenile  detenus  which  I  saw  in  various  quarters;  but 
there  is  another  cause.  Many  children  arc  abandoned 
and  thrown  upon  the  public  in  a  very  heartless  way, 
and  being  seized  by  gent-d'arme*  wherever  they  may 
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wander,  they  help  materially  to  fill  asylums  and 
prisons.  I  was  informed  that  such  abandonment  of 
children  is  frequently  a  result  of  second  marriages— the 
man  who  marries  a  widow  with  children  turning  the 
whole  into  the  streets.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever 
heard  of  any  such  barbarity  in  England,  ill  as  step- 
children are  sometimes  treated.  Mettray  has  received 
inmates,  or  colonists,  as  they  are  termed,  from  many  of 
the  principal  prisons,  where  they  have  been  selected 
from  the  mass  for  general  good  conduct,  or  other  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  also  increased  its  numbers  by 
taking  boys  abandoned  by  nurses  or  parents,  or  who 
are  houseless  and  vagrant  orphans. 

The  great  object  entertained  by  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  Mettray  is  thoroughly  to  discipline  and 
purify  minds  tainted  with  crime,  or  affected  by  un- 
settled habits;  and,  by  instruction  in  different  kinds  of 
labour,  strictly  suitable  for  rural  districts,  put  the  un- 
fortunate inmates  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  ou  dismissal.  The  question  arises.  Will  the 
projectors  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions  ? 
According  to  their  own  account,  everything  promises 
well  for  the  institution.  The  boys  are  no  doubt  ex- 
posed to  the  most  beneficial  influences,  and  if  any- 
thing can  reclaim  from  incipient  wickedness,  this  must 
do  it.  Still,  the  formidable  difficulty  remains,  of  esta- 
blishing the  reclaimed  youths  in  respectable  situations 
throughout  the  country  after  leaving  the  colony.  As 
the  number  is  not  great,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
dint  of  friendly  interposition  ;  but  that  an  annual  dis- 
persion of  some  thousands  could  be  effected — supposing 
France  to  be  provided  with  such  a  colony  in  every  de- 
partment— is,  I  fear,  not  among  things  possible,  unless 
the  army  were  employed  as  a  regular  means  of  con- 
sumption. On  the  score  of  relieving  the  prisons, 
government  pays,  I  believe,  160  francs  for  each  convict 
annually ;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  labour  greatly  aids 
the  voluntary  contributions,  the  financial  part  of  the 
scheme  is  encouraging.  How  far  a  colony  of  such  a 
mixed  character  could  be  made  to  answer  in  England,  is 
doubtful.  The  boys  of  Mettray  do  not  run  away,  which, 
to  an  Englishman,  seems  very  incomprehensible.  Hut 
there  are  powerful  reasons  for  this  apparent  self-denial. 
Independently  of  French,  and,  indeed,  continental  boys 
generally,  being  a  poor-spirited  set  of  urchins,  without 
that  love  of  adventure  which  is  a  mainspring  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  this  country,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mainspring 
of  all  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  a  colonist  to  abscond  undetected.  Were  he 
to  attempt  such  a  freak,  a  gendarme  would  pick  him 
up  at  the  first  town  in  which  he  set  his  foot,  and  he 
would  be  sent  to  prison  in  disgrace.  Besides,  no  money 
is  given  to  the  colonist*  ;  the  overplus  of  certain  gains 
being  carried  to  their  account  in  the  savings'  bank  of 
the  establishment. 

On  the  whole,  the  impressions  made  on  our  minds 
from  a  visit  to  Mettray  were  of  an  agreeable  kind,  and 
I  felt  assured  it  was,  morally  speaking,  prodigiously  in 
advance  of  prisons  of  all  sorts,  and  would  not  unlikely 
form  a  model  for  further  and  perhaps  still  more  favour- 
able experiments  in  juvenile  reclamation. 


NATIONAL  PREJUDICES  CONCERNING 
ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Whilk  nearly  every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  appear  at  our  tables,  it  is  wonderful  how 
slow  we  are,  through  sheer  prejudice,  to  venture  upon 
eating  any  animal  food  except  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  from  infancy.  Yet  great  portions  of  the 
globe  have  testified  to  the  excellence  and  wholesomeness 
of  many  of  the  meats  which  the  people  of  Britain,  '  too 
nice  by  half,'  cannot  be  persuaded  to  eat,  except  when 
in  the  greatest  extremity.  Surely,  out  of  the  thousands 
of  animals  known,  it  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  think 
that  none  are  adapted  to  the  British  palate  and  stomach 
but  oxen,  sheep,  deer,  pigs,  venison,  hares,  and  rabbits  ? 
To  look  at  a  'dead  dog,'  and  fancy  the  eating  of  its 


flesh.  Is  certainly  a  contemplation  full  of  disgust.  But 
supposing  dogs  and  cat*  were  kept  and  fed  purposely 
for  killing,  in  the  same  methodical  way  that  cattle  and 
pigs  are,  what  valid  objection  can  there  be  to  eating 
their  flesh  when  nicely  dressed  ?  The  answer  is  simply 
— prejudice.  That  they  are  good  eating,  we  are  assured 
by  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  Mutton  is  despised  in  various  countries  where 
sheep  abound  to  excess,  and  are  regarded  as  vermin  of 
the  land.  Dr  Richardson  tells  us  that  the  natives  of 
the  arctic  regions  eat  the  flesh  of  the  North  American 
lynx,  a  feline  animal,  and  adds,  that  the  meat  is  white 
and  tender,  much  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 
The  Guachos  of  South  America  are  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  eating  the  flesh  of  another  feline  animal,  the 
puma.  Darwin,  in  his  interesting  Journal  (p.  135), 
relates,  'At  supper  I  eat  puma  meat,  which  is  very 
white,  and  remarkably  like  veal  in  taste.  Dr  Shaw 
was  laughed  at  for  stating  that  the  flesh  of  the  lion  is 
in  great  esteem,  having  no  small  affinity  with  veal  in 
colour,  taste,  and  flavour.  Such,  certainly,  is  the  case 
with  the  puma.  The  Guachos  differ  in  their  opinion 
whether  the  jaguar  is  good  eating,  but  are  unanimous 
in  saying  that  the  cat  is  excellent.'  The  flesh  of  cats 
and  dogs  is  well  known  to  be  generally  eaten  in  China 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  east ;  that  of  the  dog,  in- 
deed, over  much  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where, 
however,  it  is,  in  some  places,  reared  exclusively  on 
vegetable  diet.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may  remember 
that  the  life  of  the  celebrated  voyager,  Captain  Cook, 
was  saved  by  timely  recourse  to  some  unsalted  meat, 
a  dog  having  been  slaughtered  to  supply  it :  and  we 
think  it  is  Hearne  (or  some  more  recent  explorer  of 
arctic  America),  who,  when  compelled  by  famine  to 
overcome  his  aversion  to  feed  on  dogs'  flesh,  found  it 
to  be  unexceptionable  food.  Townshend,  in  his  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  Across  the  liocky  Mountains,  states 
that  he  has  often  eaten  and  relished  it,  and  has  no 
other  objection  to  this  diet  than  the  sentimental  one 
of  repulsiveness  at  having  so  faithful  a  companion  of 
man  killed  to  appease  his  appetite  :  the  same  romantic 
squeamishness  had  induced  I)e  Capel  Broke,  and  other 
tourists,  to  censure  the  Norwegians  for  rearing  a  breed 
of  dogs  solely  for  the  sake  of  their  fur.  Captain  Lyon, 
in  his  Private  Journal  (p.  90),  says,  that  during  his 
voyage,  the  flesh  of  the  arctic  fox  was  frequently  eaten, 
having  an  inviting  appearance,  though  very  fat  At 
first  all  the  crew  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  eating 
foxes,  but  very  many  soon  got  the  better  of  their  deli- 
cacy. The  captain  himself  frequently  supped  off  it, 
and  assured  us  that  it  much  resembles  the  flesh  of  the 
kid.  Captain  Cartwright,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  Labrador  (vol.  i.  p.  3),  relates  that  he  was  offered 
'  part  of  the  fore-quarter  of  a  wolf,  but  it  proved  so  hard, 
dry,  tough,  and  rank,  that  I  could  not  swallow  but  one 
mouthful'  Two  pages  further  on,  he  mentions  that  he 
finished  it  and  expresses  his  belief  that  his  stomach 
will  not  refuse  such  food  again  during  his  residence 
there.  Perhaps  the  wolf  he  tried  was  not  in  the  ten- 
derest  condition. 

The  traveller  Bell  observed  whole  rows  of  badgers 
hung  up  for  sale  in  China,  just  as  rabbits  are  displayed 
in  the  British  markets;  and  those  who  have  partaken 
of  the  meat  especially  of  the  hams  of  the  European 
badger,  report  that  it  is  excellent.  Major  Lloyd,  in  his 
Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe  (vol.  ii.  p.  40),  re- 
marks, '  Its  flesh  is  very  eatable  when  parboiled  in  bay- 
seed  water,  or  still  better  in  salt  water,  and  afterwards 
roasted  and  left  to  cool,  and  used  for  luncheons ;  it  has 
then  been  regarded  by  epicures  as  a  real  delicacy ;  but 
it  must  be  the  flesh  of  very  young  badgers.'  Of  an 
allied  s|tecies,  the  carcajou  of  North  America,  the  Hon. 
C.  A.  Murray  relates  in  his  Travels  (vol.  ii.  p.  59),  that 
'  We  made  our  soup,  and  I  broiled  my  badger  ;  his  own 
fat  was  all  the  basting  he  required ;  and  when  he  was 
served  up,  we  all  agreed  that  we  had  never  eaten  better 
meat :  it  had  but  one  fault  being  so  exceedingly  fat 
that  it  surpassed,  in  that  respect  »ny  pig  or  other 
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animal  that  I  ever  saw.  Fortunately  it  was  young,  or  it 
might  not  have  been  so  tender  as  it  actually  proved.' 
Even  of  the  fetid  skunk  of  the  same  continent,  we  are 
informed,  in  Carver's  Travel*  (p.  45'2),  that '  Europeans 
who  have  fed  on  them,  after  the  receptacles  of  the 
odorous  fluid  had  been  carefully  extracted,  have  found 
them  very  sweet  and  good."  The  African  ratel  also  is 
described  as  excellent ;  and  perhaps  all  the  weasel  tribe 
only  require  to  have  the  nauseous  glands  carefully  ex- 
tracted, though  Bell  the  traveller  mentions,  from  report, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  ermine  is  extremely  bad.  It  was 
formerly  customary  to  eat  the  otter  on  lenten  days  for 
a  fish ! 

Fear's  flesh,  and  especially  its  hams,  is  very  highly 
esteemed ;  while  the  racoon  also  is  considered  excellent, 
more  particularly  in  the  months  of  September  and 
( letobcr,  when  fruits  and  nuts  are  abundant.  The 
flesh  of  the  Polar  bear,  although  it  has  sometimes 
proved  unwholesome,  is  stated,  in  Captain  Parry's  ap- 
pendix to  his  Fourth  Voyage,  to  be  *  free  from  any 
disagreeable  taste :  it  became  a  valuable  and  timely 
addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions,  and  served  mate- 
rially to  restore  the  strength  of  the  party.'  Hence  it 
may  lie  suspected,  that  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  this  diet  arc  attributable  to  some  particular  food 
the  animal  had  been  eating.  Mr  Jerdan  gives  his  per- 
sonal testimony  that  the  flesh  of  the  hedgehog  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  a  mole-catcher  relates  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  the  moles  he  caught,  and  said  that  if 
folks  generally  knew  how  good  they  were,  but  few 
would  fall  to  his  share.  The  armadilloea  are  exceedingly 
foul  feeders  ;  yet  all  who  have  partaken  of  their  flesh 
agree,  that  one  'roasted  in  its  own  shell*  is  most  delicate 
eating. 

Audubon  declares  that  he  has  never  tasted  the  flesh 
of  the  cormorant,  nor,  as  long  as  he  can  help  it,  will  he 
ever  do  so  ;  but  M.  Schomburghk  says  that  he  has  fre- 
quently eaten  of  the  cormorant  of  Guiana,  which  is 
really  very  good,  after  having  been,  like  other  water- 
fowl, skinned  previously  to  dressing.  It  is  said  that  a 
buzzard,  and  particularly  a  pern,  or  honey  buzzard,  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  dish  in  some  parts  of  France, 
The  goodness  of  the  eggs  of  the  cormorant  another 
person  has  testified  to ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
that  any  eggs  of  the  bird  described  as  otherwise,  were 
none  of  the  freshest  when  tasted.  We  have  heard  of 
cormorants  being  sold  for  wild  ducks  to  the  Londoners, 
who  often  purchase  the  eggs  of  rooks  and  crows  as 
plovers'  eggs. 

To  follow  out  their  notion,  that  the  flesh  of  all  car- 
nivorous animals  is  unfit  for  the  table,  people  should 
be  more  particular  than  they  are  in  eating  flsh,  lobsters, 
&c  Many  English  gourmands  would  sicken  at  the  idea 
of  a  dish  of  snails,  which  in  Hungary,  more  especially, 
is  esteemed  a  delicate,  and  is  a  very  frequent  viand ;  so 
much  so,  that  not  a  few  of  the  peasantry  even  pay  their 
rents  with  them,  according  to  Paget'* "7Vaw/«  in  Jlun- 
pari/  and  Transylvania ;  but  a  Hungarian  lady  would 
be  fully  as  much  horrified  at  the  thought  of  swallowing 
an  oyster,  and  would,  at  least,  have  this  advantage  over 
the  British  epicure,  that  snails  are  vegetable  feeders. 
We  can  fancy  a  civic  bon  vivant  commiserating  the 
4  barbarism'  of  the  Persian  princes  who  not  long  ago 
visited  this  country,  and  testified  their  abhorrence  at 
the  custom  of  eating  turtle !  But  that  we,  civilised  and 
enlightened  flesh-eaters,  arc  altogether  free  from  irra- 
tional and  totally  unfounded  misapprehension  on  the 
subject  of  eating  the  flesh  of  creatures  of  prey,  is,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  begin  to  think,  a  little  questionable; 
if  he  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  a  hint  might 
l>o  profitably  taken  on  this  subject,  as  on  some  others, 
from  the  considerably  under-estimated  Chinese.  At  all 
events,  those  who  are  disposed  to  rail  at  others  for  their 
fastidiousness  about  eating  pork,  may  ponder  a  while 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  own  aversion  to  par- 
take of  various  other  kinds  of  flesh,  and  hesitate  before 
condemning  as  4  unclean'  and  improper  food  what  they 
only  presume  to  be  so  as  a  mere  matter  of  course ;  stig- 


matising, by  the  appellation  '  carrion,'  what,  in  trutli, 
they  might  have  eaten  with  great  relish,  had  the  tide 
of  conventional  prejudice  happened  to  flow  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

Dtt  MAOINN. 

Ai.tholv.ii  not  the  author  of  any  single  or  important 
literary  work,  yet  few  persons  contributed  more  bril- 
liantly or  more  extensively  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  last  twenty  years  than  the  late  William  Maginn. 
His  writings,  however,  having  appeared,  in  most  in- 
stances, anonymously,  his  name  is  but  little  known  be- 
yond those  persons  who  are  actually  connected,  either 
by  profession  or  taste,  with  the  literary  world.  The 
career  of  the  most  celebrated  men  does  not  always 
furnish  the  most  instructive  biographies ;  and  although 
the  present  memoir  is  not  that  of  a  widely-fumed  per- 
son, and  affords,  moreover,  an  example  better  to  be 
avoided  than  imitated,  yet  it  presents  much  to  interest 
and  to  instruct. 

William  Mnginn  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  the 
head  of  a  flourishing  establishment  in  Cork,  where  he 
was  born  in  July  1794.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  had  become 
sufficiently  proficient  in  the  classics  to  enter  as  a  student 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  gained  a  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  carried  off  several  prizes.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  career  as  a  scholar,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  roof,  to  take  \jpon  him  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
He  had  not  long  shared  in  the  labours  of  tuition,  before 
the  entire  management  of  the  school  devolved  on  him; 
for,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  Although  so  young,  Ma- 
ginn continued  to  superintend  the  establishment— now 
his  own— with  great  success.  Happy,  perhaps,  would 
it  have  proved  for  him  had  he  finished  his  days  as  a 
schoolmaster. 

At  that  jieriod  Cork  was  making  itself  celebrated 
above  other  large  towns  in  Ireland  for  literature  and 
scientific  inquiry.  Besides  a  society  of  young  men 
formed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  which  Maginn 
was  a  member,  it  could  boast  of  a  Quarterly  Journal 
started  by  a  native  bookseller,  and  of  which  (if  we 
have  been  correctly  informed)  Maginn  was  appointed 
editor.  His  articles,  mostly  of  a  critical,  but  gay  and 
amusing  character,  attracted  some  attention  ;  and  these, 
together  with  the  reputation  he  left  behind  him  at 
college,  obtained  for  him  his  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  continued  to  employ 
his  leisure  hours  in  throwing  off  articles,  epigrams, 
satires,  and  jests,  for  the  local  prints,  till,  wishing  for  a 
wider  field  for  his  peculiar  talents,  he  sent  a  volun- 
teer contribution  to  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
which  had  been  in  existence  about  two  years.  This 
was  the  curious  Latin  translation  of  the  ballad  4  Chevy 
Chase,'  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  November 
1819.  From  that  period,  and  for  two  subsequent 
years,  Maginn  was  a  regular,  though  anonymous  and 
unpaid  contributor  to  4  Blackwood.'  In  his  private 
correspondence  with  the  proprietor,  he  adopted  the 
signature  of  R  T.  S. ;  and  when  Mr  Blackwood,  highly 
appreciating  his  services,  delicately  offered  him  remu- 
neration for  his  valuable  contributions,  he  directed 
the  check  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Ralph  Tuckett 
Scott,  in  which  name  the  money  was  paid  by  the 
bankers.  In  1821,  Maginn,  still  keeping  up  his  in- 
cognito, declared  by  letter  hiB  intention  of  paying  Mr 
Blackwood  a  visit  in  Edinburgh.  True  to  his  leading 
propensity,  Maginn  determined  to  turn  the  inter- 
view into  a  jest.  There  occurred  in  his  contributions 
certain  personalities  which  had  already  got  Mr  Black- 
wood into  trouble  with  the  persons  satirised,  and  the 
facetious  doctor,  being  perfectly  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lisher, determined  to  personify  one  of  the  injured  par- 
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ties.  Accordingly  he  presented  himself  at  Blackwood's 
shop,  and  formally  asked  for  a  private  interview  with 
that  gentleman  in  as  broad  an  Irish  accent  as  he 
could  assume.  The  rencontre  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  from  Dr  Moir  of  Musselburgh  (the  *  Delta*  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine)  to  the  author  of  a  memoir  to 
which  wc  are  indebted  on  the  present  occasion.* 

*  On  being  closeted  together,  Mr  Blackwood  thought 
to  himself,  as  Mr  Blackwood  afterwards  informed  me, 
"  Here  at  last  is  one  of  those  wild  Irishmen— and  come 
for  no  good  purpose,  doubtless." 

"You  are  Mr  Blackwood,  I  presume?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  I  am,"  answered  that  gentleman. 

"  I  have  rather  an  unpleasant  business,  then,  with 
yon,"  he  added,  "  regarding  some  things  which  appeared 
in  your  magazine.  They  are  so  and  so ;  would  you  be 
so  kind  as  give  me  the  name  of  the  author  ?" 

"That  requires  consideration,"  said  Mr  Blackwood; 
"  and  I  must  first  be  satisfied  that  " 

"  Your  correspondent  resides  in  Cork ;  doesn't  he  ? 
You  need  not  make  any  mystery  about  that" 

"  I  decline  at  present,"  said  Mr  Blackwood,  "  giving 
any  information  on  that  head,  before  I  know  more  of 
this  business,  of  your  purpose,  and  who  you  are." 

"  You  are  very  shy,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I 
thought  you  corresponded  with  Mr  Scott  of  Cork?" 
mentioning  the  assumed  name  under  which  the  doctor 
had  hitherto  communicated  with  the  magazine. 

"  I  beg  to  decline  giving  any  information  on  that 
subject,"  was  the  response  of  Mr  Blackwood. 

"  If  you  don't  know  him,  then,"  sputtered  out  the 
stranger,  "  perhaps — perhaps  you  could  know  your  own 
handwriting ;"  at  the  same  moment  producing  a  packet 
of  letters  from  his  side  pocket.  "You  need  not  deny 
your  correspondence  with  that  gentleman— I  am  that 
gentleman." 

Such  was  the  whimsical  introduction  of  Dr  Maginn 
to  Mr  Blackwood;  and  after  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  a  hearty  laugh,  the  pair  were  in  a  few  minutes 
up  to  the  elbows  in  friendship.  The  doctor  remained  in 
Edinburgh,  at  Mr  Blackwood's  house,  for  several  weeks ; 
and  was  introduced  to  Professor  Wilson,  Mr  Lockhart, 
R.  P.  Gillies,  Mr  Hamilton,  Mr  Howison,  and  other  pro- 
minent literary  characters,  as  well  as  several  leading  and 
influential  members  of  the  Scottish  bar.' 

As  it  has  unfortunately  happened  with  many  other 
persons  in  similar  circumstances,  Dr  Mnginn's  literary 
successes  had  no  beneficial  effect  upon  his  worldly  pro- 
sperity. The  applauses  which  his  writings  were  con- 
tinually calling  forth  flushed  him  with  hopes  which 
were,  alas  !  never  realised,  and  induced  him,  two  years 
after  his  Edinburgh  visit,  to  take  three  important 
steps  — he  married,  gave  up  his  school,  and  went  to 
London. 

It  must  be  owned,  in  palliation  of  the  apparent  rash- 
ness of  the  last  step,  that  his  hopes  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  London  were  better  founded  than  those 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  authors  who  make  a  similar 
venture.  His  fame  in  the  departments  of  poetry, 
romance,  criticism,  classical  lore,  parody,  and  burlesque, 
had  preceded  tmn,  and  given  him  a  status  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  booksellers  which  promised  to  insure  con- 
stant employment.  His  first  commission  was  from 
Mr  Murray,  and  shows,  from  its  importance,  the  ex- 
alted notion  which  that  shrewd  bookseller  entertained 
of  his  abilities.  Lord  Byron  had  recently  died,  and  the 
letters  and  papers  of  the  gifted  poet  were  put  into 
Dr  Maginn's  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  working  them 
up  into  an  elaborate  biography.  From  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  publisher,  the  doctor  subsequently 
gave  up  the  commission,  which  was  intrusted  to  Mr 
Moore.  During  Maginn's  second  year  in  London,  Mr 
Murray  started  a  new  daily  newspaper,  called  *  The  Re- 
presentative,'one  of  his  arrangements  for  which  was  the 
appoiutment  of  Dr  Ma^inu  as  correspondent  at  Paris. 
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Thither  therefore,  the  latter  repaired ;  but  the  news- 
paper, after  a  short  existence,  proved  a  failure,  and  on 
its  cessation,  the  doctor  returned  to  London. 

The  biographer  whose  account  we  follow,  states,  in 
continuation,  that  from  this  period  till  the  year  1829 
Dr  Maginn  earned  a  '  scanty*  subsistence  by  writing  for 
magazines,  annuals,  and  newspapers.  How  a  gentle- 
man of  such  high  attainments,  and  whose  talents  were 
known  and  appreciated  by  persons  capable  of  giving 
him  constant  employment,  was  able  only  to  gain  a 
scanty  livelihood,  must  appear  strange  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  doctor's  convivial  habits ;  but  when 
these  are  taken  into  the  account,  the  mystery  vanishes. 
Maginn  possessed  powers  of  conversation,  and  a  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  which  caused  his  company  to  be  univer- 
sally coveted,  and  he  was  never  sparing  of  it  where  good 
fellowship  existed.  By  Mr  J.  W.  Croker  he  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  letter,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing:—'  On  the  few  occasions  of  my  having  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  his  society,  his  conversation  was  very  lively 
and  original — a  singular  mixture  of  classical  erudition 
and  Irish  fun.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  still 
more  of  drollery,  and  certainly  no  deficiency  of  what  is 
called  conviviality  and  animal  spirits.  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  having  heard  from  some  common  friend 
that  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  away  a  great  deal  of 
talent  on  ephemeral  productions.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
advising  him  to  direct  his  great  powers  to  some  more 
permanent  objects,  and  he  told  me  that  he  contemplated 
some  serious  work,  I  think  on  the  Greek  drama,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  might  have  been  the  Greek 
orators.  I  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  power  to  illustrate 
cither.*  For  this,  or  any  great  work,  however,  Maginn's 
temperament  was  an  effectual  disqualification.  His  in- 
clinations drew  him  more  frequently  to  scenes  of  convi- 
viality than  to  the  solitude  of  his  study ;  and  as  he  could 
not  atxcay*  work  and  amuse  his  hosts  of  acquaintance  at 
the  same  time,  he  frequently  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  publishers  who  relied  on  the  matter  which  he 
agreed,  but  too  often  failed,  to  furnish.  From  some  such 
cause  he  broke,  in  1828,  with  Blackwood,  and  ceased  to 
contribute  to  his  periodical  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Still,  his  convivial  peculiarities  did  not  affect  him  so  much 
as  they  would  have  done  less  gifted  individuals.  It  would 
seem  that,  n?  matter  where  or  in  what  company,  so 
great  was  his  facility  of  composition,  that  he  was  able  to 
write.  1  Occasionally,'  says  our  authority, '  he  would  sit 
back  in  his  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  tell  a 
humorous  story  to  whoever  was  near  him  (for  he  sel- 
dom wrote  except  in  company,  and  generally  with  all 
kinds  of  noises  about  him) — or  commence  a  criticism  on 
whatever  book  lay  within  his  reach,  or  discuss  some 
topic  of  the  day  ;  but  his  mind  was  evidently  at  work 
on  the  subject  of  his  paper,  and  he  would  break  off 
suddenly  from  his  talk,  resuming  his  pen,  and  writing 
away  with  the  greatest  haste.' 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Standard  evening 
newspaper,  Maginn  was  appointed  joint  editor  with 
Dr  Gifford,  and  in  1830,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr  Hugh  Eraser  (not  the  late  James  Eraser,  pub- 
lisher, as  is  generally  supposed),  founded  Eraser's  Ma- 
gazine. To  this  publication  he  contributed  with  a 
zeal  and  industry  which  showed  that  his  capability  of 
writing  at  all  times  and  seasons  must  have  increased 
upon  him ;  for  bis  labours  did  not  appear  to  his  friends 
to  deprive  him  of  one  of  his  many  convivial  hours. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Standard  and  Eraser's 
Magazine,  he  also  wrote  for  the  John  Bull  and  other 
periodicals.  He  did  not,  however,  retain  his  appoint- 
ment long  in  connection  with  the  Standard. 

One  of  Dr  Maginn's  papers  in  the  new  magazine  was 
productive  of  serious  consequences.  It  was  a  critique 
on  a  recently  published  novel,  called  '  Berkeley  Castle,' 
which  was  written  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  publisher's 
Bhop,  in  company,  as  usual,  with  some  intimate  friends, 
and  when  '  the  whole  party  were  heated  with  wine.' 
The  review  was  extremely  severe  upon  the  book,  and 
on  bcine  published,  the  offended  novelist  took  a  sum- 
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mnry  mode  of  revenging  himself,  by  inflicting  a  severe 
personal  chastisement  on  the  publisher.  On  this  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  Maginn,  he  instantly  forwarded  a  note 
to  the  enraged  author,  stating  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  article.  A  duel  between  Maginn  and  the  author  of 
*  Berkeley  Castle'  was  the  consequence.  Three  shots 
were  exchanged  ;  at  the  third,  Maginn's  bullet  touched 
the  collar  of  his  opponent's  coat,  while  the  heel  of  his 
own  boot  was  grazed  in  return— a  narrow  escape  for 
both  parties— and  they  Ixith  left  the  ground  without 
making  any  arrangement  for  reconciliation. 

This  happened  in  1837,  by  which  time  the  doctor, 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  was  sur- 
rounded with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  the  rest  of  his 
career  was  one  of  wretchedness  and  poverty.  He  was 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison  several  times.  Yet 
through  all  his  misfortunes  he  retained  his  gaiety,  and, 
that  his  family  might  not  share  in  his  troubles  more  than 
necessary,  he  sent  them  to  France.  In  1841  his  friend 
Frascr  died,  and  an  incident  occurred  at  the  funeral 
which  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  exception  to  Maginn's 
general  character,  to  which  sentiment  and  romance  were 
quite  foreign.  The  obsequies  took  place  at  Bunhill 
Fields,  in  the  same  graveyard  which  holds  the  remains 
of  John  Bunyan.  •  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  doctor  said  to  the  grave-digger  —  44  Grave-digger, 
show  me  the  tomb  of  John  Bunyan."  The  grave-digger 
led  the  wav,  and  was  followed  by  Maginn,  who  appeared 
particularfy  thoughtful.  As  they  approached  the  place, 
the  doctor  turned  to  the  person  who  accompanied  him, 
and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  quietly — "Tread 
lightly."  Maginn  bent  over  the  grave  for  some  time  in 
melancholy  mood,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  any  one's 
presence.  The  bright  sunshine  poured  around  him. 
At  length  he  seemed  moved,  and  turning  away,  ex- 
claimed in  deep  and  solemn  tones,  "Sleep  on,  thou 
prince  of  dreamers."' 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1842  Ihr  Maginn  spent  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  where  he  was  for  the  last  time  placed  for 
debt  His  health  had  been  long  declining,  and  on  being 
liberated  about  May,  he  retired  to  live  at  Waltou-on- 
Thames,  waiting  a  government  appointment  which  had 
been  promised  him.  Even  if  this  hope  had  been  realised, 
it  was  doubtful  if  health  equal  to  the  duty  now  remained 
to  him.  His  condition  at  this  period,  as  described  by  n  ! 
friend,  presents  a  melancholy  picture.  4  When  I  was  | 
ushered  up  stairs,  the  first  glance  I  gave  towards  him  did 
indeed  surprise  me.  He  was  in  bed,  with  a  blue  striped 
worsted  shirt  drawn  tightly  around  him,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  pillows.  An  old  Greek  Homer,  on  which  he 
appeared  to  have  been  meditating,  was  on  the  bed  by  his 
side.  He  was  quite  emaciated  and  worn  away  ;  his  hands 
thin,  and  very  little  flesh  on  his  face ;  his  eyes  appeared 
brighter  and  larger  than  usual,  and  his  hair  was  wild 
and  disordered.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  saluted 
me.'  On  a  second  visit,  the  narrator  continues,  4  He 
told  me  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  house;  that 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  to  town  to  have 
medical  advice,  as  he  could  not  bring  a  physician 
down  from  London ;  that  he  was  quite  lonesome  in 
Walton,  having  no  one  to  come  and  speak  with  him. 
He  requested  me  to  look  out  for  a  lodging  in  Kensing- 
ton ;  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  Cove,  saying  he 
was  sure  a  sea  voyage  would  serve  him  considerably ; 
44  but,"  said  he,  44  what  can  I  do — I  have  not  a  farthing 
to  bless  myself  with."  He  did  not  seem  any  way  appre- 
hensive of  death.'  The  same  friend  wrote  on  his  behalf 
to  the  prime-minister,  who  some  days  after  sent  Maginn 
a  handsome  present ;  but  though  it  came  two  days  before 
his  demise,  he  died  in  ignorance  of  it  He  breathed  his 
last  on  Thursday,  19th  August  1842. 

Dr  Maginn's  person  was  tall,  more  so  than  it  appeared 
to  be,  for  he  had  a  slight  stoop.  His  hair  had  been  gray 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  and  at  his  death  was  nearly 
white.  His  manners  were  always  lively  and  good"- 
humoured,  and  his  conversation  was  peculiarly  enter- 
taining, from  the  fund  of  anecdote  from  which  he  con- 
stantly drew  to  enliven  it    He  had  a  slight  stutter,  and 


a  4  brogue,'  which  heightened  rather  than  diminished 
the  effect  of  his  stories.  Gifted  with  high  mental  en- 
dowments, he  employed  them  in  early  life  in  acquir- 
ing an  amount  of  classical  learning  which  is  seldom 
equalled;  and,  unlike  who  are  merely  learned, 
his  playful  fancy  euabled  him  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  the  utmost  account  in  literature ;  for  if  ever  a  man 
possessed  the  pen  of  a  read}'- writer,  it  was  Dr  Maginn. 
Yet  what  have  been  the  results  of  all  these  great  na- 
tural gifts  to  his  fellow-creatures  ?  Only  a  scrambling 
subsistence  to  himself,  and  some  transient  amusement 
to  the  public.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  such  a  career  ; 
but  it  is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  uselessnesa  of 
mere  talents  where  there  is  not  a  directing  aim  above 
the  mere  frivolities  of  the  minute,  and  a  governing  self- 
respect  and  prudence. 


PROPOSED  CANAL  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS 
OF  SUEZ. 

Rkfkrrino  our  readers  to  an  article  at  page  413  of  our 
eleventh  volume,  entitled  '  Overland  Routes  to  India,' 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  only  land  which  it  is  ac- 
tually necessary  to  cross  between  Great  Britain  and 
India,  is  the  seventy-two  miles  which  divide  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Red  Sea.  This  tract,  being  gene- 
rally flattish  in  character,  has  been  the  subject  of  nume- 
rous plans  for  intersection  by  a  navigable  canal;  so 
numerous,  indeed,  and  so  invariably  abandoned  after  a 
due  amount  of  discussion  among  European  journalists, 
that  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing  is  now  apt  to 
excite  ridicule.  Again  the  subject  has  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice ;  whether  once  more  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  nine  days'  wonder,  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  value  to  England  of 
such  an  undertaking ;  for  it  would  open  up  a  ready  sea- 
communication  not  only  with  India,  but  our  Australasian 
possessions.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  car- 
rying the  project  into  execution  are  twofold :  first,  the 
circumstance  of  the  country  being  in  a  wilderness  con- 
dition, under  the  sway  of  Mehcmet  AH.  in  whom  and 
his  successors  capitalists  may  not  have  the  most  perfect 
faith  ;  and,  second,  the  peculiar  engineering  impediments 
in  the  line.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  company  being  formed  to  prosecute  the  un- 
dertaking, the  British  government  could  easily  secure, 
by  purchase,  a  perpetual  sovereignty,  or  at  least  vested 
and  guaranteed  right  over  the  tract  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Suez,  by  which  the  danger  of  political 
aggression  would  be  for  ever  averted.  The  engineering 
difficulties  are  more  formidable. 

According  to  M.  Girard,  one  of  the  scientific  men 
who  accompanied  Napoleon's  army  to  Egypt,  the  lied 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  were,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  world's  history,  united ;  the  isthmus  having 
been  formed  by  the  joint  depositions  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile  (which  runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  west),  joined 
to  the  detritus  left  behind  by  the  current  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Lyall  adds,  that  the  sands  blown  from 
the  deserts  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  also  afford 
continual  supplies  of  material  to  this  new  land.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  great  encroachments  upon  both  seas 
are  to  be  traced  in  history.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  isthmus  was  only  half  its  present  breadth ;  and 
down  to  that  of  Arrian,  the  town  of  Heroopolis,  which 
now  stands  half-way  between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  on  the  coast  Even  so  late  as  1541,  the 
harbour  of  Suez  was  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  fleet 
of  Solyman  II. ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  sand -bank,  and  so 
shallow  are  the  waters  near  it,  that  the  steamboats  em- 
ployed between  that  town  and  Bombay  are  obliged  to 
anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  jNisscngers 
can  only  disembark  in  small  boats,  which  take  several 
hours  getting  to  land.  Lastly,  all  geologist*  agree  that 
the  isthmus  is  daily  gaining  in  width,  by  the  accession 
of  fresh  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Another  corroboration  of  the  coiyecture  of  the  original 
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junction  of  the  two  scan,  U  the  existence  of  a  chain 
of  nit  lakes  which  occur  at  intervals  across  the  whole 
isthmus. 

The  land  thns  formed  constats  of  loose  stones,  shells, 
and  sand,  with  a  basis  probably  of  rock ;  for  the 
drift  carried  eastwards  by  the  great  current  of  the 
Mediterranean — consisting  at  first  of  loose  materials- 
has  been  gradually  consolidated,  by  the  abundance  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile.  The  isthmus,  then,  is  formed  by  constant  contri- 
butions from  the  surrounding  country,  which  consists  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  on  the  west,  the  Arabian  desert  of 
El  Tyh  on  the  east,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  desert 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  with  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north.  Such  is  the  country  through  which  it  is  proposed 
to  cut  a  canaL 

On  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  it  would  be  idle 
to  expatiate.  The  chief  object  is  to  set  about  invent- 
ing means  to  get  it  accompli  shed,  and  these  are  laud- 
ably pointed  out  and  advocated,  first  by  Captain  Vetch/ 
and  next  by  M.  Li  nan  t,  a  French  engineer,  who  has 
surveyed  the  ground  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  t><e 
desired  canal,  and  the  result  of  whose  labours  are  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Anderson, 
managing  director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  Captain  Vetch  proposes  three 
lines:  the  first  runs  directly  from  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Tineh,  near  which  a  former 
embrochure,  now  filled  up,  helped,  with  its  other  mouths, 
to  empty  the  Nile  into  the  ocean.  The  second  line 
passes  from  the  same  place  into  the  Hitter  Lake,  the 
southernmost  of  the  chain  before-mentioned,  continu- 
ing from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Tineh.  The  third  line 
runs  also  through  the  Ditter  Lake,  but  makes  its  egress 
through  the  remains  of  the  ancient  canal,  which  unites 
it  to  the  Lake  Sababyar,  and  thence  crosses  the  isth- 
mus to  Tineh.  The  third  and  longest  route  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  practicable ;  for  Captain  Vetch's  first  line 
rejects  the  advantage  afforded  by  the  lakes,  while  his 
second  only  makes  them  partially  available.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  canal  should  be  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  to  admit  large  ships ;  the  dimensions  being — 
depth,  21  feet;  width,  96  feet  at  bottom,  and  180  feet 
at  the  water-line  at  top.  Happily  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bed  of 
the  Ited  Sea  is  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  affords  a  sufficient  fall  of  water 
(about  five  inches  to  the  mile)  to  keep  up  an  effective 
scour,  so  as  to  preserve  the  bed  of  the  canal  from  de- 
posits. He  estimates  the  expense  of  the  work  at  two 
millions  sterling. 

M.  Linant's  views  are  far  more  moderate.  His  canal 
— which  is  identical  with  Captain  Vetch's  thin!  line — 
would,  he  states,  only  cost  XI  75,000,  but  it  would  be 
scarcely  ten  feet  deep,  and  only  130  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  This  would  of  course  only  admit  Bmall  vessels,  and 
involve  the  inconvenience  of  transhipment  from  the  Eu- 
ropean vessels  at  Tineh,  instead  of  admitting  those  vessels 
through  the  canal  in  the  way  direct  to  India.  This 
kind  of  economy  cannot  be  regarded  as  wise ;  indeed 
so  great  an  undertaking  scarcely  involves  a  question  of 
economy.  A  few  hundred  thousands  of  pounds,  com- 
pared with  the  incalculable  advantages  which  such  a 
work  would  confer  on  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
should  never  be  an  object.  We  question  whether  Captain 
Vetch's  estimate,  again,  is  not  far  below  what  the  real 
cost  of  the  undertaking  would  prove. 

In  spite  of  Linant's  authority — always  respected  in 
reference  to  Egypt—  it  is  difficult  to  agree  either  with 
him  or  Captain  Vetch  when  they  say  that  *  the  nature 
of  the  soil'  is  one  of  the  things  which  presents  great 
facilities  for  excavating  a  canal  Such  a  statement  but 
little  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  former  writers,  and, 
indeed,  with  facts.    The  soil,  especially  that  of  the  tract 

*  Inquiry  Into  the  Means  of  Establishing  a  Ship  Navigation  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ited  Sea,  Ac.   By  Jainea  Vetch, 
i  R.M.,  K.R.8.  London: 


lying  between  Lake  Sababyar  and  Tineh,  is  loose  and 
shifting,  and  constantly  receiving  accessions  from  the 
Arabian  desert ;  while  the  Etesian,  or  north-west  winds, 
which  blow  regularly  in  July  and  August,  distribute 
them  over  the  country.  All  this  would  prove  a  serious 
matter  to  any  but  a  walled  canal.  It  is  partly  by  these 
sands  that  the  I'clusaic  branch  of  the  Nile  is  so  com- 
pletely filled  up,  that  not  a  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen. 
We  mention  this,  not  with  the  view  of  throwing  a  damp 
on  an  enterprise  which  is,  nevertheless,  quite  practi- 
cable, but  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  above  authorities, 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  presents  difficulties  they  arc 
inclined  to  undervalue,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  both 
blasting  and  masonry  will  be  necessary.  Both  estimates 
of  the  expense,  therefore,  are  lower  by  a  great  deal  than 
wc  can  hope  the  work  will  cost. 


CHEERING  SENTIMENTS. 

[From  a  work  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken  favourably — 
'  Letter*  from  New  York,'  by  Maria  Child.] 

Let  science,  literature,  music,  flowers,  all  things  that  tend 
to  cultivate  the  intellect  or  humanize  the  heart,  be  open 
to  '  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry;' and  thus,  in  process  of  time, 
they  will  In-come  Mr  Thomas,  Richard,  ana  Henry.  In  all 
theac  things  the  refined  should  think  of  what  they  can 
impart,  not  of  what  they  can  receive.  As  for  the  vicious, 
they  excite  in  me  more  of  comjwiwion  than  of  dislike.  The 
great  searcher  of  hearts  alone  knows  whether  I  should  not 
have  been  aa  they  are,  with  the  same  neglected  childhood, 
the  same  vicious  example*,  the  same  ovcrjwiwcring  temp- 
tation of  misery  and  want.  If  they  will  but  pay  to  virtue 
the  outward  homage  of  decorum,  (iod  forbid  that  I  should 
wish  to  exclude  them  from  the  healthful  breeze  and  the 
shaded  promenade.  Wretched  enough  are  they  in  their 
utter  degradation;  nor  is  society  so  guiltless  of  their  ruin 
aa  to  justify  any  of  its  members  in  unpityiug  scorn. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  in  this  vast  cm|>orium  of 
poverty  and  crime  there  are,  morally  speaking,  some 
flowery  nooks  and  'sunny  spots  of  greenery.'  I  'used  to 
say  I  knew  not  where  were  the  ten  righteous  men  to 
save  the  city;  but  I  have  found  them  now.  Since  then, 
the  Washington  Temperance  Society  has  been  organised, 
and  active  in  good  works.  Ap*rt  from  the  physical  purity, 
the  triumph  of  soul  over  sense  implied  in  almtinence  from 
stimulating  liquors,  these  societies  have  peculiarly  inte- 
rested me,  because  they  arc  based  on  the  law  of  love.  The 
pure  is  inlaid  in  the  holy,  like  a  pearl  set  in  tine  gold. 
Here  is  no  '  fiftcen-gallon-law,'  no  attendance  upon  the 
lobbies  of  legislatures,  none  of  the  bustle  or  manoeuvres 
of  political  party  ;  measures  as  useless  in  tho  moral  world 
aa  machines  to  force  water  above  its  level  are  in  the  phys- 
ical world.  Serenely  above  all  these  stands  this  new 
genius  of  temperance — her  trust  in  Heaven,  her  hold  on 
the  human  heart.  To  the  fallen  and  the  perishing  she 
throws  a  silken  cord,  and  gently  draws  him  within  tho 
golden  circle  of  human  l»rotherhood.  She  has  learned  that 
persuasion  is  mightier  than  coercion  ;  that  the  voice  of 
encouragement  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart,  deeper,  far 
deeper,  than  the  thunder  of  reproof. 

The  blessing  of  the  perishing,  and  of  the  merciful  God 
who  cares  for  them,  will  rest  upon  the  Washington  Tem- 
perance Society.    A  short  time  since,  one  of  its  i 


found  an  old  acquaintance  lying  asleep  in  a  dirty  alley, 
scarcely  covered  with  filthy  rags  pinned  and  tied  together. 
Being  waked,  the  poor  fellow  exclaimed  in  piteous  tones, 
'  Oh,  don't  take  me  to  the  police  office — please  dont  take 
me  there.'  '  Oh  no,'  replied  the  missionary  of  mercy  ; 
'  you  shall  have  shoes  to  your  feet,  and  a  decent  coat  on 
your  back,  and  be  a  man  again.  Wo  have  better  work  for 
you  to  do  than  to  lie  in  prison.  You  will  be  a  temperance 
preacher  yet.' 

He  was  comfortably  clothed,  kindly  encouraged,  and 
employment  procured  for  him  at  the  printing-oftiec  of  the 
Washington  Society.  He  now  works  steadily  all  day,  and 
preaches  temperance  In  tho  evening.    Every  week  I  hear 


of  similar  instances.  Are  not  these  men  enoueh  to  save  a 
city  ?  This  society  is  one  among  several  powerful  agencies 
now  at  work  to  teach  society  that  it  makes  its  mm  rrimiitab, 
and ^  then,  at  prodigious  losa  of  time,  money,  and  morals, 

The  other  dav  I  stood  by  the  wayside  while  a  Washing- 
long,  passed  by.   All  I " 
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and  trades  were  represented  with  appropriate  music  and 
banner*.  Troops  of  boys  carried  little  well*  and  pumps  ; 
and  on  many  of  the  banners  were  flowing  fountains  and 
running  brooks.  One  represented  a  wife  kneeling  in  grati- 
tude for  a  husl>and  restored  to  her  and  himself;  on  another, 
a  group  of  children  were  joyfully  embracing  the  knees  of  a 
reformed  father.  Fire  companies  were  tlierc  with  badges 
and  engines;  and  military  companies  with  gaudy  colours 
and  tinsel  trappings.  Towards  the  close  came  two  ba- 
rotfohes,  containing  the  men  who  first  started  n  temperance 
society  on  the  Washingtouian  plan.  These  six  individuals 
were  a  cai-pcnter,  a  coach-maker,  a  tailor,  a  blacksmith,  a 
wheelwright,  and  a  silver-plater.  They  held  their  meetings 
in  a  carpenter's  shop  in  Baltimore,  before  any  other  person 
took  an  active  |>art  in  the  reform.  My  heart  paid  them 
reverence  as  they  passed.  It  was  a  beautiful  pageant,  and 
but  one  thing  was  wanting  to  make  it  complete  ;  there 
should  have  been  carts  drawn  by  garlanded  oxen,  filled 
with  women  and  little  children  bearing  a  banner,  on  which 
was  inscril>cd,  we  ark  hai-I'V  now  !  1  missed  the  women 
and  the  children;  for,  without  something  to  represent  the 
genial  influence  of  domestic  life,  tho  circle  of  joy  and  hope 
is  ever  incomplete. 

But  the  absent  ones  were  present  to  my  mind  ;  and  the 
pressure  of  many  thoughts  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  I 
seemed  to  see  John  tho  Baptist  preparing  a  pathway 
through  the  wilderness  for  the  coming  of  the  holiest ;  for 
like  unto  his  is  this  mission  of  temperance,  ('lean  senses 
are  titling  vessels  for  pure  affections  and  lofty  thoughts. 


SMALL-TALK. 

Small-talk  i*  like  small  change;  It  flows 
A  thousand different  ways  anil  throws 

Thought*  into  circulation. 
Of  trivial  value  each,  but  which. 


In  cheerful  animation. 

As  bow*  unbent  rceruit  their  force, 
Our  mimln  bv  frivolous  di»onur*o 
We  strengthen  nn<l  embellish  ; 
•  Let  us  be  win.-,'  said  Plato  once, 

For  fully  has  no  relish.' 

The  solemn  bore  who  holds  that  speech, 
Was  iriveii  us  to  prose  and  preach. 

And  nut  for  lighter  usance  ; 
Straight  should  be  sent  to  Coventry ; 
Or  tn«nium  cviu  n$u,  bo 

Indicted  as  a  nuisance 

Though  dull  the  Juke,  'tis  v.  i.-*  to  laugh  ; 
Parched  Ik-  the  tongue  that  cannot  quaff, 

Save  from  a  rnlden  chalice  ; 
Let  Jester*  seek  no  other  plea. 
Than  that  their  merriment  be  frco 


Silence  at  once  the  ribald  clown. 
And  check  with  an  indignant  frown 

'Hie  scurrilous  backbiter ; 
Hut  speed  good  humour  as  it  runs ; 
lie  even  tolerant  of  puns, 


The  wag  who  even  fails,  may  claim 
Indulgence  for  his  cheerful  aim  ; 

Wo  should  applaud,  not  hiss  him  ; 
This  is  a  pardon  which  we  grant 
(The  Latin  give-,  the  rhyme  I  wanti, 

'  Kt  petimus  vicissim.' 
-Xtte  Monthly  ,V<i<m  :</»•. 


Captain  (  I-A'm  Cabin  KettU.—  This  relic  of  Captain  Cook  is 
said  to  have  In-en  given  to  his  heirs,  among  other  property, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  '  Resolution'— -tho  ship  in  which  ho 
performed  his  last  unfortunate  voyage.  According  to  a 
local  paper,  it  is  now  the  property  of  James  Gibb,  Keep  of 
Castkton,  near  Dollar,  in  C  lackmannanshire,  who  obtained 
jwsscssion  of  it  in  the  following  manner :— '  The  last  htir  of 
Captain  Cook,'  says  our  authority,  *  who  possessed  this 
cabin  utensil  was  Dr  Cook  of  Hamilton,  who  had  it  for  a 
length  of  time  *,  but  it  so  happened  that  his  lady  did  not 
place  so  great  a  valnc  upon  it  as  he  did,  and  therefore  sent 
it  to  the  late  Mr  Keid,  coppersmith,  Hamilton,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  old  brass,  when,  fortunately,  Mr  Gibb  hap]>eued 
to  lie  in  tho  coppersmith's  at  the  same  moment,  and  seeing 
that  the  kettlo  was  likely  to  be  of  some  use,  and  rather  a 
ueat  article,  agreed  to  purchase  it  for  a  trifle.  Some  years 
after  this,  some  other  of  Captain  Cook's  descendants  ascer- 


tained that  it  had  been  sold  as  old  metal,  and  then  made 
application  to  Mr  Gibb  to  give  it  up;  but  as  he  had  bought 
it  in  ignorance  at  the  time  that  it  had  belonged  to  Cap- 
tain Cook,  the  more  the  applicant  desired  to  have  it,  the 
moro  Mr  Gibb  desired  to  keep  it ;  and  as  its  previous  pos- 
scssor  had  placed  so  little  value  on  it,  there  was  virtually 
no  loss  in  its  changing  hands,  as  it  would  be  car.d  for  and 
preserved  the  longer  by  one  who  had  the  good  sense  to  sec 
its  worth.  Mr  Gibb  has  since  been  offered  thirty  guineas 
for  the  kettle,  but,  of  course,  will  not  part  with  it.  The 
kettle  appears  to  bo  of  French  manufacture,  is  placed  on  a 
brass  stand,  and  has  a  spirit-lamp  to  keep  it  boiling  when 
on  the  table.  It  is  believed  to  be  about  seventy-six  years 
since  it  was  made,  and,  like  Najwleon  lkmapartc's  portable 
beef-steak  pan,  must  have  been  a  singular  curiosity  in  its 
day,  although  there  are  plenty  manufactured  now  in  Bir- 
mingham nearly  similar  in  construction.' 

Thr  m-cal/rJ  Ai.v/  of  t/ir  Stuart*. — Iu  a  late  num1>er  of  the 
Pcrtlishirc  Advertiser  newspaper,  the  following  is  given 
respecting,  as  is  said,  a  member  of  tho  house  of  .Stuart  :— 
'  This  most  wonderful  character  still  lives  at  Twcolniouth. 
He  will  complete  his  1  loth  year  at  Christmas  11143.  His 
father,  General  John  Stuart,  was  a  cousin  of  "  Prince 
Ch.irlie"  the  Pretender.  His  grandmother  was  the  I.ndy 
of  Airly,  well  known  in  old  Scotch  song.  James  Stuart 
saw  those  memorable  battles  during  the  rebellion  in  174.7, 
Preston  pans  and  Cn'.lodcn,  and  has  spoken  to,  and  had 
wine  with,  the  Pretender.  He  served  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists  in  the  American  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  where  General  Wolfe  lost  his  life  at  the  moment 
of  victory.  He  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  mauy 
years,  under  those  naval  heroes  Admiral  llodncy  and 
Hear- Admiral  Hood.  He  has  been  five  time*  married,  and 
now  lives  with  his  fifth  wife,  7r>  years  younger  than  him- 
self. He  has  had,  by  his  several  wives,  2"  children  ;  10  of 
them  have  been  killed  in  battle-5  of  them  in  India,  2  at 
Trafalgar  under  Nelson,  1  at  Waterloo,  ami  2  at  Algiers. 
For  ncnrlv  60  years  he  has  travelled  in  the  Border  districts 
as  a  wandering  minstrel,  playing  on  a  fiddle ;  but  he  never 
asked  alms  from  any  one.  Hundreds  of  persons  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  amazing  strength,  from  which  circumstance 
he  got  the  by-name  of  "Jemmy  Strength."  Among  other 
feats,  ho  could  carry  a  24- pounder  cannou;  and  he  has  been 
known  to  lift  a  cart-load  of  hay,  weighing  a  ton  and  a -half, 
upon  his  back.  Many  a  time  he  has  taken  up  a  jackass, 
and  walked  through  the  toll-bar,  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders. 
It  will  be  long  before  we  can  look  upon  his  like  again  ;  to 
hear  his  stories  of  1 74.1,  nnd  his  glowing  descriptions  of  tho 
Young  Chevalier.*  [There  is  an  evident  mixture  of  fablo 
in  the  story  of  this  old  man,  although  it  was  first  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr  William  Howitt.  I*rincc  Charles  certainly 
never  had  nny  such  cousin,  and  indeed  no  first  cousin  what- 
ever. The  Ijidy  Airly  of  Scottish  song,  bum  in  l.VM",  was 
a  grandmother  in  1640:  how  could  any  daughter  of  hers 
have  borne  this  child  in  17-8,  the  apjwrent  date  of  the  old 
mail's  birth?  Seeing  there  is  here  downright  fiction,  wo 
must  take  leave  to  avow  our  scepticism  regarding  other 
parts  of  the  story,  the  circulation  of  which  in  so  many 
channels,  without  any  expression  of  doubt,  certainly  gives 
us  no  exalted  idea  of  the  historical  knowledge  of  our  age. — 
Ed.  C.  K.  ./.] 

Xftr  Aft«li>  of  I'lanthitj  Jpfifc-Trtrt. — A  horticulturist  in 
Bohemia  has  a  beautiful  plantation  of  the  best  apple-trees, 
which  have  neither  sprung  from  seeds  nor  grafting.  His 
plan  is,  to  take  shoots  from  the  choicest  sorts,  insert  them 
in  a  potato,  and  plunge  both  into  the  ground,  having  put 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoot  above  the  surface.  The  potato 
nourishes  the  shoot  whilst  it  pushes  out  roots,  and  tho 
shoot  gradually  springs  up,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  tree, 
bearing  the  best  fruit,  without  requiring  to  be  grafted.— 
( 'anada  .XfK  fjxijvr. 
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GROANS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  GENII. 

Ir  it  were  allow  able  to  revive  a  practice  of  the  ancient*, 
ami  suppose  things  material  to  be  attended  each  by  its 
own  particular  genius  or  spirit,  I  think  it  might  be 
allowable  in  the  case  of  the  humau  stomach,  which 
seems  to  me  in  itself  to  make  such  a  near  approach  to 
intelligence  and  reason,  that  I  scarcely  can  divest  my- 
self of  the  idea,  that  it  really  is  a  distinct  living  thing, 
or  entity.  I  always  feel  disposed  to  regard  this  respect- 
able viscus  as  a  decent,  steady  sort  of  servant,  that 
keeps  constantly  at  home,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  dis- 
posed to  go  through  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ; 
nay,  anxious  to  strain  a  point  in  his  master's  service  as 
far  as  possible,  and  only  unfortunate  in  being  frequently 
put  to  tasks  so  far  exceeding  his  strength,  that  he 
entirely  breaks  down  under  them,  and  becomes  old  and 
infirm  before  his  time.  It  is  surely  a  great  pity  that 
such  a  worthy  sort  of  people  should  be  thus  hardly 
dealt  with — sufferers,  as  it  were,  for  the  faults  of  others, 
not  their  owu.  I  sympathise  with  stomachs  very  much. 
This  has  led  me  to  ponder  somewhat  upon  their  si- 
tuation in  life,  ami  to  reflect  if,  at  a  time  when  op- 
pressed slaves,  oppressed  aborigines,  oppressed  every- 
body, are  taken  by  the  hand,  something  may  not  be 
done  in  behalf  of  an  equally  oppressed  people  much 
nearer  to  us,  not  to  speak  of  much  dearer.  Thus 
musing,  I  have  at  length  thought  of  allowing  an  orator 
of  the  race  to  speak  for  himself  and  his  brethren 
through  these  pages ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance 
of  his  address  : — 

'  Being  allowed  for  once  to  speak,  I  would  fain  take 
the  opportunity  to  set  forth  how  ill,  in  all  respects,  we 
stomachs  are  used.  From  .the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life,  we  are  either  afflicted  with  too  little  or  too  much, 
or  not  the  right  thing,  or  things  which  arc  horribly 
disagreeable  to  us,  or  otherwise  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  discomfort.  1  do  not  think  it  proper  to  take  up  a 
moment  in  bewailing  the  Too  Little,  for  that  is  an  evil 
which  is  never  the  fault  of  our  masters,  but  rather  the 
result  of  their  misfortunes ;  and  indeed  we  would  some- 
times feel  as  if  it  were  a  relief  from  other  kinds  of  dis- 
tress, if  we  were  put  upon  short  allowance  for  a  few 
days.  Rut  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have  matter  for  a 
true  bill  against  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Too  Much, 
which  is  always  a  voluntarily-incurred  evil  Strange, 
however,  to  say,  none  of  them  are  willing  to  own  that 
they  ever  give  us  any  trouble  on  this  score,  and  it  is 
amazing  what  ingenious  excuses  they  will  plead  for 
themselves  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  sad  effects  of 
their  excesses.  I  have  known  a  gentleman,  when 
suffering  under  a  tremendous  overload  of  dinner  at  a 
corporation  feast,  lay  the  whole  blame  of  his  woes  ujxm 
a  glass  of  water  he  had  chanced  to  drink  after  his  soup. 
Another,  feeling  himself  dreadfully  ill  the  day  after  a 


long  sitting  with  a  set  of  convivial  friends,  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it,  till  he  suddenly  remembered 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  had  been  induced 
to  eat  a  roasted  potato.  This  satisfied  his  mind  at  once, 
and  so,  as  he  crawled  that  afternoon  along  the  street, 
and  was  asked  by  his  companions  in  succession  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  "  Oh,"  he  would  say,  "  that 
potato  I  took  last  night !  Feel  dreadfully  unwell  to-day 
— all  owing,  sir,  to  the  potato."  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
respecting  which  mankind  labour  under  a  greater  delu- 
sion, than  the  amount  of  their  indulgences  at  table.  I 
have  known  some  who  were  in  the  way  of  destroying 
themselves  by  excess,  and  yet  their  constant  impression 
was,  that  they  suffered  from  being  too  abstemious ;  and 
thus  they  would  go  on,  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  that  which  only  tended  to  increase  it,  until  all 
went  to  wreck. 

What  a  pity  that  nature,  when  she  was  about  it,  did 
not  establish  some  means  of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween mankind  and  their  stomachs,  for  really  the  effects 
of  their  non-acquaintance  arc  most  vexatious.  Human 
beings  seem  to  be  to  this  day  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  take  at  any  time,  and  err  almost 
as  often  from  ignorance  as  from  depraved  appetite. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  when  wc  of  the  inner  house 
arc  rather  weakly,  they  will  send  us  down  au  article 
that  we  only  could  deal  with  when  in  a  state  of  robust 
health.  Sometimes,  when  we  would  require  mild  semi- 
farinaceous  or  vegetable  diet,  they  will  persist  in  all  the 
most  stimulating  and  irritating  of  viands.  What  sput- 
tering wc  poor  stomachs  have  when  mistakes  of  that 
kind  occur !  What  remarks  we  indulge  in  regarding 
our  masters!  "What's  this  now?"  will  a  stomach- 
genius  say;  "ah,  detestable  stuff!  What  an  everlasting 
fool  that  man  is!  Will  he  never  learn  ?  Just  the  very 
thing  I  did  not  want.  If  he  would  only  send  down  a 
bowl  of  fresh  leek  soup,  or  barley  broth,  there  would  be 
some  sense  in  it :"  and  so  on.  If  we  had  only  been 
allowed  to  give  the  slightest  hint  now  and  then,  like 
faithful  servants  as  we  are,  from  how  many  miseries 
might  we  have  saved  both  our  masters  and  ourselves  ! 

I  have  been  a  stomach  for  about  forty  years,  during 
all  of  which  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty 
faithfully  and  punctually.  My  master,  however,  is  so 
reckless,  that  I  would  defy  any  stomach  of  ordinary 
ability  and  capacity  to  get  along  pleasantly  with  him. 
The  fact  is,  like  almost  all  other  men,  he,  in  his  eating 
and  drinking,  cousiders  his  own  pleasure  only,  and 
never  once  reflects  on  the  poor  wretch  who  has  to  be 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  everything  down  stairs. 
Scarcely  on  any  day  docs  he  fail  to  exceed  the  strict 
mbi  of  temperance  ;  nay.  there  is  scarcely  a  single  meal 
which  is  altogether  what  it  ought  to  lx\  either  in  its 
constituents  or  its  general  amount.  My  life  is  therefore 
one  of  continual  worry  and  fret ;  I  am  never  off  the 
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drudge  from  morning  till  nixht,  and  have  not  a  moment 
in  the  four-and-twenty  Lours  that  I  can  safely  coll  my 
own. 

My  greatest  trial  takes  place  in  the  evening,  when 
my  master  has  dined.    If  you  only  saw  what  a  mess 

1  this  said  dinner  is — soup,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  ham,  curry, 
rice,  potatoes,  tahle-beer,  sherry,  tart,  pudding,  cheese, 
bread,  all  mixed  up  higglcty-pigglety  together.  I  am 
accustomed  to  the  thing,  so  don't  feel  much  shocked ; 
but  my  master  himself  would  faint  at  the  sight.  The 
slave  of  duty  in  all  circumstances,  I  call  in  my  friend 
Gastric  Juice,  anil  to  it  wo  set,  with  as  much  good 
will  as  if  we  had  the  most  agreeable  task  iu  the  world 
before  us.  But,  unluckily,  my  master  has  an  impression 
very  firmly  fixed  upon  him,  that  our  business  is  apt  to 
bo  vastly  promoted  by  an  hour  or  two's  drinking ;  so 
he  continues  at  tal.de  amongst  his  friends,  and  pours  me 
down  some  bottle  and  a  half  of  wine,  perhaps  of  various 

I  sorts,  that  bother  Gastric  Juice  and  me  to  a  degree 
which  no  one  cau  have  any  conception  of.    In  fact,  this 

:  said  wine  undoes  our  work  almost  as  fast  as  we  do  it, 
l>esides  blinding  and  poisoning  us  poor  geuii  into  the 

I  bargain.  On  many  occasions  I  am  obliged  to  give  up 
my  task  for  the  time  altogether;  for  while  this  vinous 

•  shower  is  going  on,  I  woidd  defy  the  most  vigorous 
stomach  in  the  world  to  make  any  advance  in  its  busi- 
ness worth  speaking  of.  Sometimes  things  go  to  a 
much  greater  length  than  at  others;  and  my  master 
will  paralyse  us  in  this  manner  for  hours,  not  always 
indeed  with  wine,  but  occasionally  with  punch,  one 
ingredient  «if  which,  the  lemon,  is  particularly  odious 
to  us  ministers  of  the  interior.  All  this  time  I  can 
hear  him  jollifying  away  at  a  great  rate,  drinking 
healths  to  liis  neighbours,  and  ruining  his  own.  My 
only  relief  from  such  visitations  is  usually  derived  from 
Coffee  or  Tea,  two  old  steady  allies,  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  regard.  A  cup  of  either  of  these  beverages 
generally  helps  wonderfully  to  dis|K)9e  of  the  crude 
wine-drenched  mass  which  I  have  in  hands,  and  euables 
me  to  get  the  field  cleared  iu  time  for  next  action. 

I  am  a  lover  of  early  hours— as  arc  my  brethren 
generally.  To  this  we  are  very  much  disposed  by  the 
extremely  hard  work  which  we  usually  undergo  during 
the  day.    About  ten  o'clock,  having  perhaps  at  that 

i  time  got  all  our  labours  past,  and  feeling  fatigued  and 

l   exhausted,  we  like  to  sink  into  repose,  not  to  bo  again 

I  disturbed  till  next  morning  at  breakfast-time.  Well, 
how  it  may  be  with  others  I  can't  tell ;  but  so  it  is,  that 

i  my  master  never  scruples  to  rouse  me  up  from  my  first 
sleep,  and  give  me  charge  of  an  entirely  new  meal,  after 
I  thought  I  was  to  Ik;  my  own  master  for  the  night. 
This  is  a  hardship  of  the  most  grievous  kind.  Only 
imagine  an  innocent  stomach-genius,  who  has  gathered 
his  coal,  drawn  on  his  nightcap,  and  gone  to  bed,  rung 
up  and  made  to  stand  attention  to  receive  a  succession 
of  things,  all  of  them  superfluous  and  in  excess,  which 
he  knows  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  off  his  hands  all 
night.  Such,  oh  mankind,  are  the  woes  which  befall 
our  tribe  in  consequence  of  your  occasionally  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  "a  littl  e  supper!"  I  see  turkey 
and  tongue  in  grief  and  terror.  Macaroni  fills  me  with 
frantic  alarm.  I  behold  jelly  and  trifle  follow  in  mute 
despair.  Oh  that  1  had  the  jtower  of  standing  beside 
my  master,  and  hi  tiding  his  unreflecting  hand,  as  he 
thus  prepares  for  my  torment  anil  his  own  !  Here,  too, 
the  old  mistaken  notion  about  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing stimulating  Insets  him,  and  down  comes  a  deluge 
of  hot  spirits  and  water  loaded  with  sugar,  that  causes 
every  villicle  in  my  coat  to  writhe  in  agony,  and  al- 
most sends  Gastric  Juice  oil'  in  the  sulks  to  bed.  Nor 
does  he  always  rest  here.  If  the  company  l>c  agree- 
able, rummer  will  follow  upon  rummer  in  long  succes- 
sion, during  all  which  time  I  am  kept  standing,  as  it 
were,  with  my  sleeves  tucked  up,  ready  to  liegin,  but  j 
unable  to  perform  a  single  stroke  of  work.  While  such 
is  my  real  predicament,  my  infatuated  master  is  fully  | 
persuaded  that  he  is  doing  something  vastly  in  favour  i 
of  my  business,  and  calculated  to  promote  his  own  coin-  | 


fort.  He  feels  the  reverse  when  he  at  length  tumbles 
into  bed,  to  fester  and  toss  till  morning,  when,  my  la- 
bours being  still  unaccomplished,  he  will  awake  with  a 
burning  headache,  a  parched  tongue,  and  uneasy  sensa- 
tions all  over— call  for  a  glass  of  soda-water  electrified 
(this  is  his  wretched  slang  for  the  infusion  of  a  glass  of 
brandy  in  it);  and  thus  vainly  think  to  get  rid  of  his 
pains  by  that  which  is  only  calculated  to  prolong 
them. 

These  may  be  said  to  be  a  sample  of  my  present  dis- 
tresses ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  I  was 
better  used,  nor  do  I  hope  ever  to  l>e  treated  more  con- 
siderately till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  have  but  an  ob-  I 
scurc  recollection  of  my  infancy  ;  yet  I  remember  suifi-  | 
cicntly  well  that  at  that  time  they  were  perpetually 
giving  me  things  in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable, 
and  generally  far  too  much  at  a  time,  or  else  a  proj>er 
quantity  too  often,  which  I  have  generally  found  to  come 
to  much  the  same  thing.  It  was  particularly  hard,  in 
those  days,  that,  if  my  young  master's  nurse  took  any- 
thing that  disagreed  with  her,  I  immediately  liccamc  a 
sufferer  by  it,  who  was  not  only  innocent  of  all  impru- 
dence myself,  but  whose  very'  master  was  equally  inno- 
cent— the  purest  case  of  paying  the  penalty  of  another's 
offences  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Then  came  the  sad 
stuffings  with  cake  and  pudding,  to  which  my  boy-mas-  i 
ter  subjected  me  whenever  he  could  obtain  the  means  { 
— which  I  remarked  to  be  particularly  likely  to  happen 
when  he  visited  aunts  and  grandmammas ;  a  class  of  re- 
lations who,  unfortunately  for  me,  feel  themselves  under 
none  of  those  salutary  restraints,  as  to  the  young,  which 
Solomon  has  wisely  imposed  on  parents — wisely  in  all 
respects,  I  may  say,  but  that  of  his  not  extending  his  J 
injunctions  to  a  wider  circle  of  relationship.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  dreadful  poses  I  used  to  get  into  when 
the  foolish  young  rogue  chanced  to  gorge  about  thrice 
the  quantity  of  an  indigestible  pabulum  which  he  ought 
to  have  taken  even  of  a  digestible  one.  Laden  so  much 
beyond  my  strength,  I  became  rigid  in  every  muscle, 
and  could  only  grasp  my  burden  iu  mute  and  nervish 
despair.  His  anguish  on  those  occasions  was  truly 
dreadfid  ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  was  all  my  anguish  in  the 
first  place,  and  he  only  felt  it  reflectively.  Then  catite 
the  doctor  with  his  do«cs  of  things  black  and  dismal  as 
Erebus,  but  all  vouched  for  as  necessary  in  the  ca<«c : 
and  of  these  nauseating  processes  the  whole  misery  fell, 
of  course,  upon  mo.  It  was  like  cutting  a  man  to  pieces 
while  relieving  him  of  a  burden  which  had  been  tied 
upon  him.  Many  a  time  have  I  prayed  my  nei-^hl>our 
Py  lorus — a  jealous  door-keeping  fellow  he  is — to  allow 
a  little  of  the  me«s  to  pass  out  of  my  charge  unchy  mi- 
lled, that  I  might  get  elbow-room  to  proeeevl  with  the 
remainder;  but  never  one  particle  would  he  take  off  my 
hands  in  this  way,  having  a  trust,  he  said,  to  that  effect, 
which  he  could  not  neglect  or  betray  without  ruining 
the  whole  concern.  I  used  to  execrate  him  in  my  heart 
for  a  stingy  ultra- virtuous  dog ;  but  1  have  since  come 
to  acknowledge  that  ho  was  in  the  right  of  it,  and,  in- 
deed, my  jH.'tition  was  only  an  cftbrt  of  despair,  like 
that  of  drowning  men  catching  at  straws.  These  bouts, 
after  all,  were  only  severe  at  the  time,  and  I  used  to  re- 
bound from  them  wonderfully  fast  Alas!  my  experi- 
ences since  have  sometimes  inclined  me  to  look  back 
upon  them  with  a  sigh.  I  was  young  and  stout  then. 
The  statutory  four  meals  a-day  were  scarcely  a  trouble  i 
to  me.  There  was  hardly  any  stuff  I  could  not  get  the 
better  of,  if  it  only  were  not  given  in  a  quantity  abso- 
lutely overwhelming.  1  participated  in  that  bounding 
vitality  which  makes  difficulties  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise  to  youth,  provided  they  only  do  not  go 
very  much  too  far.  1  cannot  now  pretend  to  under- 
take the  jobs  that  then  were  light  to  me,  and  which 
I  would  hare  laughed  at  as  trifles.  The  saddest  con- 
sideration of  all  is,  that,  so  far  from  those  days  ever  1 
returning,  I  must  now  look  forward  to .  m»ch  worse 
than  even  the  present  I  feel  that  thu  strength  which 
I  ought  to  have  had  at  my  preseut  time  of  life  has  passed 
from  me.   I  am  getting  weak,  and  peevish,  and  evil- 
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disposed.  A  comparatively  small  trouble  sits  long  and 
tore  upon  me.  Bile,  from  being  my  servant,  is  becoming 
my  master,  and  a  bad  one  lie  makes,  as  all  good  servants 
ever  do.  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  a  premature  old 
age  of  pains  and  groans,  and  gripes  and  grumblings, 
which  will,  of  course,  not  last  over  long,  and  thuB  I  shall 
be  cut  short  in  my  career,  when  I  should  have  been 
enjoying  life's  tranquil  evening,  without  a  single  vexa- 
tion of  any  kind  to  trouble  me. 

Were  I  of  a  rancorous  temper,  it  might  bo  a  consolation 
to  think  that  my  master,  the  cause  of  all  my  woes,  must 
suffer  and  sink  with  me ;  but  I  don't  see  how  this  can 
h  lend  my  own  case ;  and,  from  old  acquaintance,  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  as  one  who  has 
been  more  ignorant  and  imprudent  than  ill-meaning. 
In  the  same  spirit  let  me  hope  that  this  true  and  un- 
affected account  of  my  case  may  prove  a  warning  to 
other  persons  how  they  use  their  stomachs — for  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  injustice  they  do  to 
*»  in  their  days  of  health  and  pride,  will  lie  repaid  to 
tiiemselvcM  in  the  long-run ;  our  friend  Madam  Nature 
being  an  inveterately  accurate  accountant,  who  makes 
no  allowance  for  revokes  or  mistakes,  but  acts  towards 
all,  like  Surah  Battle,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 


LANGUAGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

Oxb  thing  strikes  an  observer  of  nature  above  all  others, 
that  whatever  animals  require  for  the  economy  of  their 
situation  earth,  that  they,  by  the  bounty  of  Pro- 

vidence, possess.  And  there  seems  to  tie  no  other  limit 
to  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  the  various  tribes:  what- 
ever any  particular  species  imperatively  needed  in  order 
that  it  might  fulfil  its  destiny  here,  is  enjoyed  by  that 
species.  It  is  very  obvious,  considering  the  way  in 
which  many  animals  live,  and  particularly  tlieir  social 
habits,  that  a  means  of  communicating  ideas  from  one 
individual  to  others  was  amongst  the  requisites  of  their 
situation  :  accordingly,  all  such  animals  have  a  means  of 
communicating  ideas  5  have,  in  short,  what  we  compre- 
hensively call  language,  l'erhaps  there  is  no  species 
slt-evther  deficient  in  this  power ;  but  of  this  we  cannot 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  we  only  can  say 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  families  of  the 
inferior  animals  which  can  be  proved  to  possess  and  use 
a  means  of  communicating  their  ideas.  Some  of  these 
means  we  can  distinguish  and  understand  5  others  arc 
as  yet  beyond  our  observation,  and  are  of  so  mysterious 
a  character,  that  even  conjecture  as  to  what  they  consist 
of  is  set  at  defiance. 

The  insects  are  the  lowest  tribes  in  which  a  com- 
munication of  ideas  has  as  yet  been  detected.  Rather 
unexpectedly,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with 
any  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  sound  statedly  emitted  by 
insects,  but  to  consist  chiefly,  at  least,  of  silent  6igns 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
ants  and  bees,  it  has  been  observed  to  consist  simply  in 
a  mutual  rubbing  of  the  antenna*,  or  feelers,  an  organ  of 
wonderful  delic  acy  of  organisation,  and  which  may  com- 
prehend a  far  greater  variety  of  sensation  than  we  have 
any  idea  of  from  what  we  feel  in  our  own  frames.  These 
remarks,  however,  are  not  exclusive  of  the  fact,  that, 
on  some  particular  occasions,  a  special  sound  is  em- 
ployed by  insects  to  convey  a  certain  kind  of  intelli- 
gent. One  striking  instance  of  a  communication  of 
intelligence  by  ants  was  observed  by  Franklin.  Ho  had 
a  pot  of  treacle  in  a  cuptHwnl,  to  which  the  ants  found 
access,  and  on  which  they  regaled  themselves  very 
heartily,  till  he  discovered  them  and  drove  them  away. 
He  then,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  his  treacle,  hung 
the  pot  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling.  It  chanced  that 
one  ant  had  lieen  left  in  the  pot,  anil  this  animal  he  soon 
after  observed  leave  it  by  the  string,  and  pass  along  the 
ceiling  towards  it*  nest.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  great 
company  of  ants  sallied  out  of  their  bole,  climbed  along 
the  ceiling,  *nd  descending  by  the  string,  resumed  their 


banquet  at  the  treacle.  As  one  set  was  satisfied,  it  left 
the  rich  repast  to  give  place  to  another,  and  there  was 
a  constant  passing  up  and  down  the  string  till  the  whole 
was  eaten  up.  In  this  case  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  single  ant  had  given  information  of  a 
means  having  been  left  by  which  they  could  again  ap- 
proach the  pot,  and  this  information  led  to  the.  new 
attack  which  the  colony  made  upon  it. 

The  possession  of  language  by  ants  is  pretty  fully 
illustrated  by  Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  ele- 
gant Jiitrotluctiun  to  Entomology.  '  If  you  scatter,'  saiy 
tin  y,  •  the  ruins  of  an  ant's  nest  in  your  apartment,  you 
will  be  furnished  with  a  proof  of  their  language.  The 
ants  will  take  a  thousand  diflercnt  paths,  each  going  by 
itself,  to  increase  the  chance  of  discovery  ;  they  will 
meet  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,' and  perhaps 
will  wander  long  before  they  can  find  a  spot  convenient 
for  tlieir  reunion.  No  sooner  does  any  one  discover  a 
little  chink  in  the  floor,  through  which  it  can  pass 
below,  than  it  returns  to  its  companions,  and,  by  means 
of  certain  motions  of  its  antenna1,  makes  some  of  them 
comprehend  what  route  they  are  to  pursue  to  find  it, 
sometimes  even  accompanying  them  to  the  spot ;  these 
in  their  turn  become  the  guides  of  others,  tdl  all  kuow 
which  way  to  direct  their  steps.' 

It  has  been  observed  of  ants,  while  working,  that  the 
superintendent  will  occasionally  make  a  particular  noise 
by  striking  his  antenna;  against  the  wall  of  the  nest, 
when  the  workers  emit  a  sort  of  hiss,  and  immediately 
begiu  to  exert  themselves  more  strenuously.  This  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  call  to  make  the  labourers  work  harder, 
and  jui  answer  on  their  part  expressing  obedience.  The 
same  thing  has  been  observed  in  what  is  called  a  march 
of  ants:  the  soldiers  standing  by  make  the  particular 
sound  with  the  antenna?,  when  the  ordinary  ants  answer 
with  a  hiss,  and  immediately  increase  their  pace.  When 
a  military  expedition  is  contemplated,  spies  are  previ- 
ously sent  out.  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  and  bring  intelligence-. 
After  their  return,  the  army  assembles,  and  begins  its 
march  towards  the  place  where  the  spies  had  been  re- 
connoitring. Upon  the  march,  communications  are  per- 
petually making  between  the  van  and  rear;  and,  when 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  begins, 
if  necessary,  couriers  are  despatched  to  the  formicary 
for  reinforcement*.  It  has  been  also  observed,  that  ants 
can  communicate  an  alarm  of  approaching  danger,  by 
which  the  community  is  put  upon  its  guard  ;  and  this 
signal  at  once  excites  the  defensive  courage  of  the 
neuters,  and  awakens  a  sense  of  fear  in  the  males  and 
females,  who  are  seen,  consequently,  retreating  to  the 
nest  as  to  an  asylum. 

Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence  thus  describe  the  Itwjitaon 
of  ants '  In  communicating  tlieir  fear,  or  expressing 
their  anger,  they  run  from  onu  to  another  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  strike  with  their  head  or  jaws  the  trunk  or 
alNlomen  of  the  ant  to  which  they  mean  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  subject  of  alarm.  But  those  remarkable 
organs,  their  antenna-,  are  the  principal  instruments  of 
their  speech,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  supplying  the  place 
both  of  voice  and  words.  When  the  military  nuts  go 
upon  their  expeditions,  and  are  out  of  the  formicary, 
previously  to  setting  off,  they  touch  each  other  on  the 
trunk  with  their  antenna;  and  forehead  ;  this  is  the  sig- 
nal for  marching ;  for,  as  soon  as  any  one  has  received 
it,  he  is  immediately  in  motion.  When  they  have  any 
discovery  to  communicate,  they  strike  with  the  antenna? 
and  forehead  those  they  meet  in  a  particularly  impres- 
sive manner.  If  a  hungry  ant  wants  to  l>e  fed.  it  touches 
with  its  two  antenna-,  moving  them  very  rapidly,  those 
of  the  individual  from  which  it  expects  its  meal ;  and 
not  only  ants  understand  this  language,  but  even  aphides 
and  cocci,  which  arc  the  milch  kiucof  our  little  pismires, 
do  the  same,  and  will  yield  them  their  saccharine  fluid 
at  the  touch  of  these  imperative  organs.  The  helpless 
larva?,  also,  of  the  ants  are  informed  by  the  same  means 
when  they  may  open  their  mouths  to  receive  their  food.' 

The  communications  amongst  bees  are  much  of  the 
same  character  as  those  amongst  ants,  and  the  means 
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seem  to  be  nearly  the  same,  namely,  a  particular  use  of 
the  feelers.  When  n  swnrm  is  about  to  go  off,  scouts 
are  sent  out  to  choose  a  situation ;  these  are  observed  to 
hover  about  a  particular  place  for  a  little  while,  as  if 
considering  its  eligibility,  then  return,  as  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence ;  after  which  the  swarm  goes  off, 
and  settles  on  the  place  fixed  upon.  A  wasp  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  observed  to  go  and  give  information 
in  his  nest  of  any  deposit  of  honey  or  food  which  he  had 
met  with,  when  the  whole  fraternity  would  sally  forth, 
go  direct  to  the  place,  and  partake  of  the  treat. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  ants  and  bees  arc  so  far 
peculiar  creatures,  that  they  live  in  societies  forming  a 
species  of  commonwealth.  This  mutual  relation,  and 
the  various  duties  which  they  have  by  reason  of  it  to 
perform  in  concert,  make  language  necessary  to  them  ; 
and  language,  accordingly,  as  wc  sec,  they  have.  It  is 
probable  that  all  other  animals  of  their  humble  kind, 
which  form  more  or  less  perfect  societies,  also  possess 
some  power  of  imparting  their  ideas  to  each  other  by 
means  of  regular  signs  instinctively  suggested  and  in- 
.  stinctively  understood,  and  which,  like  other  matters  of 
I  instinct,  know  no  variation  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. This  is  probable,  l>ccausc  there  seems  to  bo  no 
other  rule  on  the  subject  than  that,  where  such  a  power 
of  communicating  ideas  is  required  in  the  economy  of 
the  species,  it  is  given  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  ascertained  facts  which  entitle  us  to  speak  of 
this  as  more  than  merely  probable.  We  must  ascend 
out  of  the  articulated  sub-kingdom,  before  we  find  any 
other  ascertained  instances  of  the  possession  of  language 
by  the  inferior  animals. 

And  the  first  examples  that  we  encounter  cannot,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  be  reckoned  as  a  language  nearly 
so  perfect  as  that  of  the  above  insects.  The  frogs  croak 
at  certain  periods  as  a  call  to  the  female ;  but  this  only 
expresses  a  certain  feeling:  the  modulations  do  not 
represent  a  variety  of  ideas.  We  may  say  nearly  the 
same  thing  of  the  hiss  of  the  serpent,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  roar  of  the  fiercer  animals, 
and  so  forth.  These  Bounds  express  a  particular  feeling, 
but  in  no  other  respect  can  they  be  considered  as  lan- 
guage. One  is  the  note  of  anger,  another  of  hunger, 
another  of  destnictivencss.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  naturalists  have  remarked  as  universally  under- 
stood, and  this  is  the  signal  of  danger.  '  The  instant  that 
it  is  uttered,  we  hear  the  whole  flock  [of  birds],  though 
composed  of  various  species,  re|>e:it  a  separate  moan, 
and  away  they  all  scuttle  into  the  bushes  for  safety. 
The  reiterated  "  twink  twink"  of  the  chaffinch  "is 
known  by  every  little  bird  as  information  of  some  prowl- 
ing cat  or  weasel  Some  give  the  maternal  hush  to 
their  young,  and  mount  to  inquire  into  the  jeopardy 
announced.  The  wren,  that  tells  of  perils  from  the 
hedge,  soon  collects  about  her  all  the  various  inquisitive 
species  within  hearing,  to  survey  and  ascertain  the 
object,  and  add  their  separate  fears.  The  sw.dlow,  that 
shrieking  darts  in  devious  flight  through  the  air  when  a 
hawk  appears,  not  only  calls  up  all  the  hirundines  of 
the  village,  but  is  instantly  understood  by  every  finch 
and  sparrow,  and  its  wanting  attended  to.'*  The  notice 
of  food,  which  wc  so  often  hear  from  the  domestic  hen 
addressed  to  her  straggling  young,  and  the  invitation  to 
gather  when  dispersed,  are  other  parts  of  speech  amongst 
birds,  but  which  appear  to  be  different  in  different 
species.  Bufl'on  thought  the  singing  of  birds  an  act  of 
gallant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  male  to  his  mate,  to 
cheer  her  during  the  business  of  hatching;  but  this  is 
a  mere  jwetical  fancy.  It  certainly,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  certain  constitutional  changes  in  the  ani- 
mal, appropriate  to  the  season  ;  and  the  melodies  of  the 
grove  and  the  flowers  of  the  field— two  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  nature,  everywhere  enjoyed  in  reality 
and  in  literary  allusion  —may  be  considered  as  bound  in 
an  exquisite  analogy,  not  less  interesting  to  the  philo- 
sopher than  the  poet,  being  idike  glorifications  of  the 
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passion  of  love.  There  is,  it  is  well  known,  great  variety 
of  song  amongst  the  feathered  tribes,  but  this  seems  to 
be  simply  owing  to  the  variety  of  organisation,  and  not 
designed  to  express  any  particular  ideas  or  feelings  in 
particular  birds.  Each  gives  voice  to  the  feelings  of 
the  season  in  its  own  way,  as  its  organs  for  the  time 
enable  it ;  and  the  rich  notes  of  the  blackbird,  and  deli- 
cious trills  of  the  nightingale,  convey  but  one  meaning 
with  the  twitter  of  the  sparrow,  and  the  monotonous 
falling  third  of  the  cuckoo. 

There  is,  however,  even  so  low  as  this  class  of 
animals,  a  means  of  communicating  ideas  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  stated  and  familiar  cries  and  notes. 
Such  a  conclusion  we  must  needs  come  to,  when  we 
know  that  many  anecdotes  like  the  following  could  t* 
produced : — '  An  old  goose,  that  had  been  for  a  fortnight 
hatching  in  a  farmer's  kitchen,  was  perceived  on  a 
sudden  to  be  taken  violently  ill.  She  soon  after  left  the 
nest,  and  repaired  to  an  out-house,  where  there  was  a 
young  goose  of  the  first  year,  which  she  brought  with 
her  into  the  kitchen.  The  young  one  immediately 
scrambled  into  the  old  one's  nest,  sat,  hatched,  and 
afterwards  brought  up  the  brood.  The  old  goose,  as 
soon  as  the  young  one  had  taken  her  place,  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  the  nest,  and  soon  after  died.  As  the  young 
goose  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  the 
kitchen  before,  I  know  of  no  way  of  accounting  for  this 
fact,  than  by  supposing  that  the  old  one  had  some  way 
of  communicating  her  thoughts  and  anxieties,  which  the 
other  was  perfectly  able  to  understand.'  This  is  re- 
ported to  Mr  Ixmdon's  Magazine  by  a  gentleman 
named  Brew,  residing  at  Ennis,  who  adds,  '  A  sister  of 
mine,  who  witnessed  the  transaction,  fcavc  me  the  in- 
formation in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  it  hapiJcncd.' 

In  the  mammalia,  the  existence  of  buc.1i  a  language  is 
borne  out  by  almost  daily  observation.  A  bull,  seeing 
a  cow  6tray"ing  behind  the  rest  of  the  herd,  will  go  to- 
wards it,  and  call  something,  which  causes  the  cow  to 
rejoin  her  companions.  We  have  been  assured  of  the 
truth  of  the  following  incident  by  a  gentleman  who 
witnessed  it,  and  who  says  that  it  agrees  with  many 
other  anecdotes  of  cattle  which  he  has  heard: — A  num- 
ber of  cattle  were  placed  together  in  a  field,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  on  turnips.  Two  of  the  number  became 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  rest,  butting  at  and  leap- 
ing upon  them,  and  seeming  to  take  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  disturbing  them  in  eating — in  short,  playing  the 
tyrant  over  their  more  peaceable  companions.  This 
was  patiently  endured  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  a 
sort  of  conference  was  held  by  the  peaceable  cattle ; 
they  literally  laid  their  heads  together,  and  seemed  to 
converse  on  the  subject  of  the  annoyance  to  which  they 
were  exjtosed,  and,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  on  the 
proper  means  to  be  adopted  for  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
These  cattle  were  then  observed  to  make  a  simultaneous 
rush  at  the  two  offensive  ones,  whom  they  attacked  in 
such  spirited  style  as  to  drive  them  out  of  the  field. 

I'nquestiomibly  there  was  here  some  bjxk.ucs  of  lan- 
guage employed;  otherwise,  how  could  the  common 
sentiment  have  been  ascertained,  or  the  uniform  move- 
ment concerted  ?  A  curious  question  now  arises — Has 
each  species  or  genus  its  own  language,  or  is  there  a 
language  common  to  several  species  or  genera  ?  It  would 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  that  the  latter  sup- 
position is  the  true  one:—' Last  spring,' says  Mr  Barker 
of  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  writing  in  1834,  '  an  old  mare  (she 
has,  I  believe,  completed  her  twentieth  year,  and  has 
lost  an  eye)  being  relieved,  in  consideration  of  age  and 
infirmity,  from  heavy  labour,  was  turned  out  in  com- 
pany with  a  cow  and  four  or  five  heifers  into  a  small 
field  at  a  distance  from  their  former  companions.  The 
grass  in  this  enclosure  was  not  very  plentiful,  and  the 
adjoining  pasture  being  adorned  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  divided  by  tui  indifferent  fence,  they  frequently 
took  the  liberty  of  trespassing  upon  the  neighbouring 
property.  This,  indeed,  occurred  so  often,  that  a  watch 
was  obliged  to  be  Bet  upon  their  actions  ;  and  one  day 
a  singular  instance  of  animal  instinct  [intelligence  ?] 
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was  observed.  The  more,  doubtless  tired  of  staying  so 
long  at  home,  made  the  circuit  of  the  field,  with  a  view 
to  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  having  discovered 
a  place  suited  for  her  exit,  she  returned  to  her  horned 
companions,  who  were  ruminating  at  a  little  distance, 
and  having  approached  the  cow,  she  gently  struck  her 
on  the  shoulder,  first  with  her  hoof,  and  then  with  her 
head.  The  cow  being  roused  from  her  revery,  the 
loving  friends  advanced  together  to  the  gap,  and  having 
jointly  reconnoitred  it,  returned  to  the  rest,  and  then, 
the  old  marc  leading  the  way,  the  whole  company  leaped 
over  in  succession  after  her.'* 

The  Kt trick  Shepherd's  anecdote  of  the  small  dog 
which,  being  ill  used  by  a  large  one  at  an  inn,  went 
home  and  brought  a  friend  of  superior  strength  to 
avenge  its  wrongs,  completes  our  list  of  illustrations  for 
the  meantime.  To  multiply  such  anecdotes  might  be- 
come tedious,  as  a  few  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  a  means  of  communicating  ideas  and  senti- 
ments does  exist  among  the  animals  inferior  to  man. 
That  this  language  among  the  insect  tribes  chiefly 
consists  of  signs  by  touch,  we  have  seen.  Of  what 
nature  is  the  language  of  the  mammalia?  These  can 
convey  expressions  of  hunger,  impatience,  and  some 
other  feelings,  by  their  looks  and  attitudes  ;  but  this  is 
only  such  natural  language  as  we  ourselves  possess,  and 
often  employ.  They  have  evidently  another  mode  of 
communicating  their  ideas,  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
observed,  neither  sounds  nor  signs  are  used.  Of  what 
nature  is  this  silent  speech  ?  Who  can  give  an  answer  ? 


THE   MAD  ENGLISHMEN. 

A  STORY  OF  OSTEND. 

Jofrneyino  lately  in  the  diligence  from  Ostend  to 
Ghent,  I  fell  in  with  a  Belgian  travelling  companion, 
with  whom  I  had  some  agreeable  chat  relative  to  the 
country  through  which  we  passed,  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ostend,  a  town  which  has  endured 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  of  which  he  seemed  to 
know  many  amusing  stories.  One  of  these  I  shall  try 
to  recall  to  remembrance,  in  the  words  in  which  it  was 
told  :- 

In  the  year  1817,  two  Englishmen  arrived  in  Ostend ; 
and.  from  their  movements,  appeared  to  be  two  singular 
originals.  One  was  short,  stout,  and  red-haired ;  the 
other  tall  and  thin.  The  short  one  was  named  Richard 
Mowbray,  and  his  tall  companion  was  William  Feather- 
ington.  Both  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty-five.  From  head  to  foot  both  were  gentle- 
men, and  their  passports  were  in  the  best  order  and  re- 
gularity. Upon  stepping  ashore,  they  were  conducted, 
at  their  desire,  to  the  Scheldt  inn,  in  the  Gudulc  Street. 
The  host  was  by  name  Uysvoort  and  his  inn  had  by  no 
means  the  best  reputation  in  Ostend.  The  innkeeper 
was  of  course  enchanted  by  the  arrival  of  such  unlooked- 
for  guests.  They  occupied  the  best  apartments  in  his 
house,  and  ordered  the  choicest  fare.  The  cook  busied 
herself  hi  setting  before  them  a  most  miserable  dinner, 
and  our  host  did  the  same  by  two  bottles  of  execrable 
wine.  The  islanders  at*?  and  drank  with  the  most  per- 
fect satisfaction.  But  the  reckoning?  Upon  this  head 
the  host  was  quite  at  ease.  The  next  morning  his  enor- 
mous charges  were  paid  with  the  utmost  indifference. 
Tims  far  all  was  excellent :  but  Van  Uysvoort,  unused 
to  such  birds  of  Paradise,  feared  every  moment  they 
might  depart,  and  continue  their  journey  to  Brussels. 
He  very  sagely  concluded  that  the  Englishmen  did  not 
cross  the  sea  to  see  Ostend  merely,  and  to  pay  roundly 
for  his  bad  cheer. 

The  pair,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  departure :  a 
diligence  offered  them  every  opportunity.  The  Eng- 
lishmen remained  quietly ;  all  intercourse  with  the 
townspeople  they  avoided — the  sights  they  troubled 
not  at  all  about.    Every  day  they  walked 
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into  the  country,  and  ate  and  drank,  smoked,  slept,  and 
read  the  papers,  and  lived  as  quietly  and  peaceably  as 
angels.  No  letters  came  to  them— they  sent  none  off; 
the  world  was  dead  to  them,  and  they  were  dead  to  the 
world. 

Every  third  morning  they  regularly  paid  their  bill ; 
took  nothing  off",  although  the  landlord  daily  charged 
a  threefold  price  for  everything.  Van  Uysvoort  spoke 
usually  but  little  too,  and  troubled  himself  about 
his  guests  still  less,  since  they  paid  so  well ;  but  these 
self-same  Englishmen  took  up  all  his  attention.  He 
puzzled  his  brain  over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  took 
his  wife  into  his  counsels;  but  as  they  could  not  even 
conjointly  solve  the  mystery,  they  consulted  with  friends 
and  neighbours  ujxin  what  these  Englishmen  could  pos- 
sibly be  doing  at  Ostend. 

'  They  are  spies,'  said  one.  4  Birds  of  flight,  who  are 
escaping  punishment,'  said  others. 

At  last  the  town-clerk,  who  had  been  some  years  in 
England,  settled  the  matter. 

*  Do  not  trouble  your  heads ;  I'll  tell  you  what  these 
two  Englishmen  are — they  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  mad  Englishmen.  l>o"you  know  what  that  means  ? 
Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you.  1  knew  in  London  a  man  who, 
in  his  old  age,  took  to  leading  such  a  beggarly  life,  that 

|  for  fifteen  years  he  lived  as  the  most  wretched  of 
paupers.  From  his  fellow-beggars  he  received  every 
sort  of  annoyance ;  his  mode  of  life  brought  on  him 
cudgellings  and  imprisonments ;  but  he  still  persisted. 
At  hut  one  morning  he  was  found  in  a  lane  frozen  dead! 
And  listen,  he  left  a  will— valid,  and  drawn  up  by  a  no- 
tary— in  which  he  disposed  of  more  than  L.50,()00  to  a 
village  he  had  never  seen  nor  known.  Confess  that 
that  was  a  mad  Englishman.  Such  are  those  now 
lodging  in  the  Scheldt'  So  spoke  this  clever  man. 
But  Van  Uysvoort  answered,  'Mad  or  not,  they  are  good 
customers ;  they  live  and  pay  well ;  never  complain  ; 
and  if  I  only  for  five  years  could  keep  such  guests,  I 
should  become  a  made  man.' 

A  week  after  this  consultation,  and  three  after  their 
arrival,  the  Englishmen  called  their  host,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — *  Herr  Van  Kysvoort,  your  hotel  pleases  us 
very  much,  and  if  our  proposition  pleases  you,  we  may 
continue  our  acquaintance  with  each  other.' 

4  My  lord,'  answered  the  delighted  host,  with  a  low 
obeisance, 4  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal ;  say  your  wishes, 
and  they  shall  become  mine ;  for  I  know  what  I  owe  to 
such  distinguished  guests.' 

'  My  good  friend,'  said  the  little  fat  man,  '  your  hotel 
is  by  no  means  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  you  know 
you  have  but  three  apartments  in  which  a  gentleman 
can  be  accommodated,  and  these  look  upon  the  street. 
The  rattle  of  carts  and  carriages  makes  noise  without 
end.  We  love  quiet.  We  are  here  every  instant  dis- 
turbed. Our  health  must  sink  under  it.  In  short,  the 
noise  is  unbearable.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  lord :  what  can  I  do  ? 
You  are  quite  right.  It  is  true  the  traffic  is  without 
end,  but  I  cannot  shut  up  the  street' 

'  Certainly  not ;  but  the  thing  is  not  so  difficult  after 
all.*    '  What  does  my  lord  mean  ?' 

•  The  cost  cannot  be  important,  and  we  willingly  bear 
the  half.' 

4 1'ray,  continue,  my  lord,'  cried  out  the  landlord  with 
a  frankness  and  warmth  most  unusual  to  him. 

4  You  have,  behind  your  house,  a  small  garden,  in 
which  nothing  grows ;  the  old  wall  is  also  in  nuns. 
Could  you  not  build  there  a  small  house,  with  three 
comfortable  rooms,  and  there  we  shall  find  a  quiet  lodg- 
ing ?  If  you  freely  give  into  our  plan,  as  we  have  saiil, 
we  will  pay  the  half.  When  we  leave,  the  house  will 
belong  to  you  ;  but  should  this  not  please  you,  we  must 
go,  although  we  would  willingly  remain.' 

Van  Uysvoort  seized  eagerly  upon  the  proposal,  find- 
ing his  own  advantage  in  every  view  ;  he  kept  his  cus- 
tomers, and  enlarged  his  house  at  their  expense. 

The  same  evening  the  honest  Van  Kysvoort  consulted 
with  a  builder,  who,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  his 
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gossip  and  godfather.  Tlio  builder  set  briskly  to  work 
next  morning;  for  the  Englishmen  would  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  as  they  marked  out  the  ground,  all  was 
quickly  in  progress. 

From  morning  till  night  Mr  Richard  Mowbray  and 
Mr  William  Featherington  never  left  the  workmen. 
Van  Bysvoort  took  great  interest  in  what  was  going 
on,  but  said  nothing.  It  is  true  he  was  not  quite  con* 
tented  that  the  haste  with  which  the  Englishmen  hurried 
on  the  building  gave  no  great  guarantee  for  its  durabi- 
lity, lie  would  have  been  better  pleas. d,  perhaps,  had 
the  building  not  been  raised  quite  so  Touch  in  the  corner 
by  the  old  wall,  and  that  it  had  been  carried  up  a  storey 
or  so  higher ;  but  his  guests  were  inexorable,  and  would 
only  allow  of  one  floor.  In  fourteen  days  the  garden- 
house  was  completed,  as  if  by  magic.  The  Englishmen 
were  so  delighted,  that  they  took  immediate  possession. 

Van  llysvoort  and  his  wife  were  now  convinced  that 
none  but  mad  Englishmen  would  leave  a  good  dry  house 
for  a  new  and  wet  one.  However,  that  was  the  business 
of  his  guests,  and  being  to  all  appearance  a  freak,  they 
resolved  that  it  should  be  well  paid  for.  The  entire 
building,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  artificers 
employed  upon  it,  cost  2374  florins — a  sum  which  the 
innkeeper  considered  so  unreasonably  low,  that  he  in- 
creased it  to  4748  florins — for  his  own  benefit  Mon- 
strous as  was  the  bill  presented  to  them,  the  Englishmen 
paid  it,  the  avaricious  host  consoling  his  conscience 
witli  the  reflection,  that  it  was  all  little  enough  for 
accommodating  such  crazy  lunatics  within  his  premises. 

This  matter  being  settled,  the  Englishmen,  now  in- 
stalled in  their  gnrden-house,  seldom  made  their  np- 
pearanee  out  of  it.  They  ate,  drank,  smoked,  and  read 
the  papers  as  usual ;  but  the  most  curious  part  of  our 
story  is,  that  they  allowed  no  one  to  enter,  and  even 
made  the  beds  themselves. 

All  this  time  their  accommodation  was  not  of  the 
best  order.  Perhaps  the  Frau  Van  llysvoort  wished  to 
try  how  little  they  could  be  pleased  with.  Nothing 
could  lie  worse  than  their  eating  and  wine ;  for  honest 
Herr  Ilysvnort's  reasoning  was,  that  before  mad  Eng- 
lishmen should  drink  of  a  good  vintage,  they  must  learn 
to  value  it.  The  facility  with  which  they  paid  his 
double  charges  was  only  equalled  by  the  uncomplaining, 
ness  with  which  they  swallowed  his  ill-prepared  viands. 

The  more  shamelesaness  he  exhibited,  the  greater  be- 
came the  forbearance  of  his  guests.  The  brain  of  mine 
host  wns  always  at  work  to  solve  so  much  mystery  ;  he 
even  ventured  to  display  a  certain  dogged  anger;  still, 
he  moved  not  the  equanimity  of  his  customers.  The 
most  puzzling  and  annoying  circumstance  was  themaking 
their  own  beds.  Why  did  they  always  keep  themselves 
fast  locked  in?  Why  did  they  burn  a  light  all  niglit  ? 
They  moved  into  the  garden  for  quiet  sleep ;  and  yet, 
since  they  had  possession,  they  appeared  to  sleep  not  at 
all !  Van  llysvoort  lost  himself  in  wild  conjecture.  lie 
stood  at  his  window  for  whole  nights  watching  the  light 
in  the  Englishmen's  rooms;  and  at  last  so  puzzled  his 
senses  with  his  guests,  that  he  could  no  longer  enjoy 
life.  The  bewildered  and  tormented  landlord  now  took 
a  good  friend  or  two  more  into  his  councils,  and  the 
result  of  a  long  deliberation  was,  that  the  tWo  English- 
men were  neither  more  nor  less  than  false  coiners. 
Van  llysvoort,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  verdict, 
passed  in  review  the  whole  of  the  gold  pieces  he  had 
received  from  the  Englishmen,  but  found  amongst  them 
not  a  suspicious  piece.  Urged  by  his  tlirifty  U  tter  half, 
he  took  a  guinea  to  a  neighbouring  Jew  money-changer 
to  ascertain  its  weight  and  purity.  The  Jew  made 
every  usual  test,  but  declared  it  good.  Now  was  the 
lwncst  innkeeper  quite  at  his  wit's  end  ;  so  was  his  wife ; 
and  so  was  his  gossip  and  godfather,  the  builder. 

Tilings  went  on  in  this  manner  until  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  Englishmen  suddenly  changed  their 
mode  of  living.  Each  bought  a  gun  and  a  shooting- 
pouch,  and  went  out — but  never  together — as  they  said, 
to  s]>ort  upon  the  dune*  and  canals.  At  last,  one  evening 
Mr  Featherington  caUed  the  innkeeper,  and  informed 


him  that  they ' 
ing  excursion. 

And  sure  enough,  the  following  morning,  long  before 
sunrise,  a  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  the 
Englishmen,  in  full  sporting  trim,  jumped  into  it,  and 
drove  off. 

So  precipitate  were  they,  that  the  innkeeper  had  no 
time  to  make  them  his  lowest  bow,  nor  to  wish  them 
a  pleasurable  excursion.  During  the  next  three  days. 
Van  llysvoort  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity. 
The  Englishmen  had  taken  with  them  the  key  of  the 
garden-house  ;  and  a  hard  struggle  ensued  in  his  breast 
between  curiosity  and  discretion.  Curiosity  said,  break 
open  the  garden-house;  discretion  said,  such  an  intru- 
sion would  lose  him  his  guests. 

Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  from  the  departure  of  the 
Englishmen,  arrived,  and  still  they  did  not  appear.  In 
the  evening  a  council  was  held  in  the  inn ;  the  sitting  was 
long  and  stormy ;  all  sorts  of  surmises  and  strange  hy- 
potheses were  indulged  in. 

On  the  Thursday,  Van  Rysroort  put  on  his  greatcoat 
most  wofully,  and  went  to  give  information  to  the  police. 
He,  however,  took  this  step  very  unwillingly,  as  he 
wisely  calculated  that,  in  the  event  of  his  guests  having 
met  with  an  untimely  end,  he  could  not  quietly  possess 
himself  of  their  valuables.  The  commissary  and  three 
gens-d'armes  attended  at  the  inn,  to  clear  up  the 
mystery. 

As  a  matter  of  form,  three  knocks  at  the  door  sum- 
moned to  a  surrender.  Of  no  use — no  reply.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  the  forcing  the  entrance. 
The  happy  long-wished-for  moment  was  now  arrived. 
Lo  1  what  came  to  sight?   Nothing,  literally  nothing ! 

The  police  functionaries  and  the  innkeeper  started 
kick  in  amazement.  Then  followed  a  long-drawn  breath 
from  the  head-over-head  peeping  band  of  curious  friends 
and  relatives  pressing  on  the  background.  A  gen- 
darme drew  his  sword,  and  valiantly  rushed  into  the 
apartments.  But  there  was  nothing  to  encounter  but 
two  empty  trunks  and  an  open  letter.  With  these 
trophies  he  hurried  back.  A  new  movement  then  took 
place.    The  commissary  read  as  follows: — 

'  My  dear  Van  llysvoort — Convinced  that  you  are 
as  well  versed  in  the  chronicles  of  your  town  as  you  are 
in  your  ledger,  of  whose  exactitude  you  have  left  us 
nothing  to  doubt,  it  may  be  useless  to  tell  you  that 
Ostcnd,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  mixed  up  in  tho  war  then  raging  between  Spain 
and  Holland.  Your  town  was,  from  thft  year  1601  to 
1604,  exposed  to  those  vicissitudes  that  all  so  situated 
are  liable  to,  until  tho  Dutch  garrison  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  Spanish  general  Spinola.  Amongst  the 
defenders  who  fought  like  heroes  under  the  colours  of 
the  United  Provinces,  were  many  Englishmen,  sons  of 
the  first  families  of  our  country.  In  this  band  was  one 
of  our  ancestors,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  expedition. 
Ik'fore  the  town  capitulated,  he  with  great  caution  hid 
from  the  capture  of  the  Spaniards  the  treasure-box. 

Soon  after,  he  returned  to  England  and  died,  but  not 
before  he  had  given  to  his  family  some  intelligence  of 
the  concealed  treasures.  This  good  fortune  has  devolved 
upon  us :  your  house  and  garden  were  pointed  out  as 
the  spot.  Once  upon  our  track,  wo  lost  no  time  in  in- 
stalling ourselves  in  your  inn,  and  soon  found  reason  to 
he  satisfied  with  our  operations.  We  have  succeeded, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  suspicions,  in  obtaining  the 
possession  of  the  treasures  so  long  and  deeply  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  in  appropriating  them  to  ourselves,  their 
right  destination.  How  we  operated,  need  now  no  longer 
l>e  a  secret ;  but,  Herr  Van  llysvoort,  we  must  premise 
our  disclosure  by  declaring,  upon  our  honour  as  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  fairly  let  you  into  one  half  of  the 
treasures.  So  long  as  Ostend  exists,  no  innkeeper  will 
have  again  such  profitable  guests.  You  have  robbed  us 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  though  we  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  banditti.  You  have  not  only  doubly, 
but  hundredfold  chicaned  ua.  We  were  determined  to 
eyes  to  your  proceedings.   As  we  promised. 
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you  hare  profited.  In  the  furthest  room  you  will  find 
a  portion  of  the  floor  broken  up :  you  wiU*  also  find  n 
hole  ten  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  an  iron 
che«r.  We  took  our  time  in  removing  the  old  ducats 
of  Charles  V.  The  chest  we  bequeath  to  you,  with  the 
recommendation  that  you  fill  up  the  chasm  again  at 


Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  know  how  the  "  mad  Eng- 
lishmen" are  really  named.  We  are  very  sorry  in  this 
respect  to  bo  unwilling  to  oblige  you.  The  discovery 
would  be  of  no  use,  as  we  firmly  intend  never  to  set 
foot  again  in  your  memorable  town,  or  in  your  inn. 
Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  any  reflections  upon  our 
conduct  The  finance  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  can 
alone  call  us  to  account ;  and  he,  good  man,  has  already 
given  up  his  claims  full  two  hundred  years  ago;  so, 
upon  his  score,  we  lightly  trouble  ourselves. 

For  the  future,  in  laughing  over  the  very  question- 
able conduct  yon  have  shown  us,  we  shall  always  hear 
witness  to  thehigh  esteem  with  which  we  are  impressed 
as  to  your  character  as  a  man  and  an  innkeeper.  In 
the  hone  of  never  seeing  you  again,  with  our  hearty 
farewell,  we  give  you  leave*  to  call  us,  and  to  speak  of 
us,  as  the  Mad  Englishmen.' 

Van  Rysvoort  rolled  his  eyes  and  bit  his  lips ;  but  to 
what  purpose?  The  first  "transport  of  rage  having 
passed  away,  the  innkeeper  ended  the  matter  by  an 
observation  which  did  honour  to  his  perception,  4  That 
these  Englishmen,  after  all,  were  not  so  mad  as  thev 
>  to  be.' 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

WAGES. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the  extensive  ignorance 
which  still  prevails  respecting  the  true  cause  of  n  rise 
and  fall  In  wages.  In  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  news- 
paper, just  received,  we  perceive  that  loud  complaints 
are  made  by  agriculturists  on  account  of  the  high 
wages  demanded  by  the  persons  whom  they  employ, 
including  artificers  of  various  classes.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  landowners  and  farmers,  called  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  is  stated,  as  a  grievance,  that  while 
they  cannot  get  more  than  3s.  per  bushel  for  wheat, 
or  more  than  2d.  to  24d.  per  lb.  for  their  butchur-meat 
throughout  the  year,  the  '  non -productive  classes,'  as 
they  term  them,  will  not  correspondingly  lower  their 
rates  of  wages.  They  then  go  on  to  resolve,  '  That  as 
under  these  disadvantages  the  farmer  cannot  clear  his 
expenses,  much  less  make  any  profit,  an  effort  should  be 
made  throughout  the  colony  to  awaken  all  classes  to  a 
sense  of  this  unequal  state  of  things;  and,  as  one  means 
of  relief  at  hand,  every  discouragement  should  be  offered 
to  high  wages,  as  in  the  end  equally  injurious  to  master 
and  servants ;  and  that,  except  in  particular  circum- 
stances, the  following  standard  should  l>e  adopted: — A 
good  shepherd  to  receive  L.15  a  year,  with  rations;  good 
ploughman  from  L.10  to  L.12  a  year,  with  rations;  a 
labourer  1-9  a  year,  with  rations  ;  sheep-shearers  7s.  fid. 
per  100  fleece*,  or  3s.  6d.  per  day;  and  reapers  in  the 
same  proportion.  And  as  in  no  case  is  there  so  much 
unfairness  practised  from  the  adoption  of  different 
measurements,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  sawyers 
are  sufficiently  remunerated  at  2s.  per  100  feet,  govern- 
ment measurement.' 

In  this  resolution  of  the  wise  agriculturists  of  Van 
Diemen'i  Land  we  have  a  repetition  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  fallacies  that  ever  bamboozled  the 
hrains  of  mankind.  The  editor  of  the  paper,  in  a  single 
sentence  tacked  to  the  account  of  the  meeting,  sets  the 
whole  to  rights.  He  says,  '  It  will  l>e  impossible  to 
enforce  the  above  resolutions,  because  there  are  few 
free  labourers  and  mechanics  in  the  colony.'  Precisely 
so.  All  the  legislative  enactments,  all  the  resolutions 
which  could  be  framed,  cannot  raise  or  depress  the 
wages  of  labour  by  a  single  farthing.  Unions  among 
employer*,  and  unions  among  employed,  to  fix  rates  of 
payment,  are  equally  futile.   The  amount  of  wages  In 


every  instance,  and  in  all  countries,  depends  on  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  to  l«  employed,  and  the 
quantity  of  employment  for  them.  In  short,  demand 
and  supply  in  the  market  is  the  true  and  only  standard 
in  this  as  in  any  other  branch  of  affairs.  The  loaf 
might  sink  to  Id.,  or  rise  to  Is.,  and  so  might  the  price 
of  other  articles  fluctuate,  without  affecting  the  wages 
of  labour  in  the  least.  Some  people  seem  to  entertain 
a  notion  that  if  food  were  to  Iwcorne  very  low  in  price, 
the  mass  of  labourers,  by  being  able  to  live  more  cheaply, 
would  accept  of  lower  wages.  This  is  a  complete  delu- 
sion. Labourers,  among  whom  we  include  all  sorts  of 
workmen  and  servants,  do  not  strive  the  less  to  get  good 
wages  because  they  can  buy  better  bargains  with  their 
money.  This,  indeed,  is  proved  from  the  fact  of  la- 
bourers, in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  North  America, 
seeking  higher  wages  than  their  brethren  are  paid  in 
England,  although  they  can  buy  food  at  a  fourth  of  the 
price.  Neither  do  employers  study  prices  when  about 
to  hire  assistants.  No  mistress  of  a  family  sends  out 
to  inquire  the  price  of  bread,  beef,  ribbons,  or  calico, 
before  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  wage  to  her  servant  ; 
she  is  guided  exclusively  by  the  consideration,  whether 
she  could  not  get  as  good  a  servant  for  fas  money ; 
while  the  servant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  same 
manner  influenced  by  the  consideration,  whether  she 
could  not  elsewhere  get  more  money.  So  is  it  with  all 
others  who  have  employment  to  give  or  to  take.  The 
Van  Diemen's  I«and  agriculturists  must  cither  import 
more  servants,  or  have  less  work  to  execute,  if  they 
wish  to  foirrr  wages. 

NEW  TRICKB  IX  LONDON. 

There  are  few  w jo  are  acquainted  with  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  hut  must  have  occasionally  noticed 
some  poor  and  wretched  object  gathering  together  the 
contents  of  a  parcel  of  lucifer  matches,  which  have 
fallen  from  her  hands  on  to  the  pavement  of  a  crowded 
thoroughfare.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  pur- 
posely done  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  passer- 
by. It  would  seem,  however,  that,  encouraged  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  this  system,  a  desire  has 
been  raised  to  improve  upon  the  original  idea.  The 
vagrant,  having  selected  for  her  object  a  well-dressed, 
charitable-looking  person  (a  country  gentleman  with 
drab  gaiters  is  sure  game),  places  herself  suddenly  in 
his  way,  and  down  go  the  matches.  The  innocent  vic- 
tim of  premeditated  collision  is  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  ragued  confederates,  who  loudly  cry  shame. 
The  public  take  up  the  part  of  the  'suffering,'  and  a 
compromise  is  entered  into  by  the  payment  of  an 
amount  in  silver.  This  trick  is  often  performed  by  a 
woman  in  High  Holtmrn,  who,  during  the  hours  of  the 
labourers'  dinner,  would  represent  the  wife  of  one  of 
that  thus  with  some  pieces  of  crockery  ware  and  a 
bottle  of  greasy  water  suspended  in  a  pocket  handker- 
chief. Yesterday  the  match-trick  was  jk  rformed  with 
great  success  upon  the  pavement  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  although  at  one  time  there  were  more  than 
three  parties  at  work  upon  this  small  space,  the  results 
appeared  to  be  highly  encouraging.  —  Municipal  and 
Poot-Imw  Gitztttc. 

The  prevalence  of  such  tricks  in  London  must  have 
very  peculiar  effi-cts  upon  both  the  distressed  and 
the  comfortable  classes.  They  have  a  partial  success 
with  the  few  who  are  simple  and  inconsiderate  (pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  w  ith  strangers  from  the  coun- 
try) ;  but  the  only  effect  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the 
London  population,  is  to  create  a  suspicious  and  a  scep- 
tical tone  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  appearances  of 
human  misery  generally,  under  which,  of  course,  the 
really  distressed  must  suffer  as  well  as  the  impostors. 
This*  is  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account  when  we 
hear  of  extreme  cases  of  destitution,  the  non-relief  of 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  wealthy  capital, 
naturally  excites  surprise.  We  do  not  reflect  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  accustomed  to  see  trick 
and  roguery  going  on  every  day  under  the  guise  of 
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misery,  that  they  come  almost  to  doubt  the  existence  ' 
of  genuine  wretchedness.  All  unfortunate  persons  have, 
then,  a  strong  interest  in  repressing  deceit  like  that 
above-described ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a  killing  of  their 
gold-egged  goose,  and  the  cause  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  being  kept  in  pockets  which  otherwise  might 
open  and  flow  freely  to  their  relief.  The  bad  effects  of 
imposture  do  not  stop  here.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
tricks  can  abound  amidst  any  people,  however  benevo- 
lent and  frank  by  nature  (and  this  is  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  English),  without  producing  habits  of 
feeling  of  quite  an  opposite  kind.  Their  tendency  is  to 
associate  all  misery  with  the  idea  of  imposture,  to  make 
all  impulsive  compassion  appear  as  mere  simplicity  and 
weakness,  and  to  justify  a  complete  shutting  up  of  the 
heart  as  only  a  proper  precaution  against  being  cheated. 
Philanthropic  or  benevolent  objects  may,  in  such  a  place, 

i  be  attended  to — and  in  London  they  are  so  to  a  remark- 
able extent — but,  this  being  done  only  in  a  public  and 
formal  way,  by  the  payment  of  rates  and  subscrip- 
tions, rather  than  the  direct  giving  of  relief  to  a  distress 
which  meets  the  view,  it  cannot  give  the  same  exercise 
to  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  actual  contact  with  a  fully-credited  misery.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  ia  not  surprising  to  find  that  that  place 
in  the  mind  which,  amongst  simple  provincials,  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  ready-flowing  pity  for  all  kinds  of  distress, 
is,  in  many  equally  well-meaning  metropolitans,  filled 
by  something  quite  different — a  disposition  to  doubt, 

[  suspect,  and  scoff  at  all  individual  appearances  of 
misery.  At  the  same  time,  the  abundance  of  quackery 
and  unfounded  pretensions  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions peculiar  to  a  large  city,  adds  to  this  unfortunate 
effect,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who 
is  wide  awake  to  take  anything  whatever  upon  its  own 
simple  showing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how 
often  the  true  and  good  must  thus  be  rejected,  and  all 
the  benefit  derivable  from  it  lost,  from  the  impossibility 
of  establishing  its  credit— how  much  labour  and  pains 
must  thus,  in  many  instances,  be  thrown  away— above 
nil.  how  demoralising  must  be  this  tone  of  mind  gene- 
rally, seeing  that  it  makes  all  humane  feeling  a  laughing- 
stock, and  every  pretension  to  virtue  and  gtxxl  intention 
a  mockery.  This  must  be  reckoned,  we  suppose,  among 
the  disadvantages  of  very  large  cities,  to  be  balanced  off 
against  the  mental  activity  which  they  keep  up,  the 
pleasure  of  being  unknown  and  solitary  if  you  choose, 
and  the  opportunity  of  attending  shows  and  entertain- 
ments which  there  is  no  gettiug  anywhere  else. 

SEPARATE  EDUCATION  AL  EFFORTS. 

The  newspapers  have  lately  informed  us  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  body,  when  upwards  of  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  a  determination  was  expressed  to  raise  the 
sum  to  one  hundred  thousand,  within  five  years,  for  the 
same  objects.  It  appears  that  this  liberality  is  de- 
signed mainly  for  the  establishment  of  day-schools  in 
connexion  with  this  religious  Ixxly.  At  the  same  time, 
similar  efforts  are  in  the  course  of  being  made  by  the 
YVesleyan  Methodists,  but  with  views  equally  confined 
to  that  particular  denomination.  There  is  also  a  design 
entertained  of  establishing  a  college  in  the  midland  dis- 
trict of  England— Leicester  has  been  named  as  the  site 
—for  the  secular  education  of  youths  against  whom  the 
universities  are  closed.  While  these  movements  arc 
making  in  England,  it  is  understood  that  the  now 
largely  increased  body  of  scceders  from  the  establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  are  much  inclined  to  establish  common 
schools  and  a  university  of  their  own,  in  order  that  the 
youth  of  their  various  denominations  may  be  educated 
independently  of  the  seminaries  of  the  established  church. 
The  tendency,  indeed,  of  the  present  time  is  manifestly 
in  favour  of  sectionising  education  in  conformity  with 
religious  sections,  and  having  as  many  sets  of  schcx>ls 
and  colleges  ns  there  are  religious  denominations  in  the 
lam).  Ten  years  ago,  it  ilid  not  appear  as  if  educational 
efforts  were  to  take  this  turn;  there  was  then  some 


prospect  of  a  national  system  of  education,  such  as 
exists  in  Holland,  Belgium,  America,  and  many  other 
countries,  by  which  all  our  youth  might  have  associated 
together  in  their  school-days,  without  regard  to  diffe- 
rences on  one  special  point.  Now,  the  prospect  seems 
to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  So  be  it,  since  better  may 
not  be.  But  let  this  great  country  be  aware  of  the 
evils  of  which  it  is  laying  the  foundations.  The  un- 
avoidable effect  of  this  dissociation  of  the  people  in  their 
youth,  according  to  religious  denominations,  will  be  to 
make  them  in  their  mature  years  aliens  from  each 
other.  Religious  sects  will  become  equivalent  to 
castes  in  India.  The  common  feelings,  in  which  the 
union  and  strength  of  a  people  reside,  will  be  attenuated, 
while  all  the  divided  feelings  will  wax  in  strength. 
Class  will  feel  coldly,  or  dcspitcfully,  or  hatefully, 
towards  class,  and  this  mainly  because  they  know  not  . 
each  other;  whereas,  if  they  had  all  been  thrown  together 
in  their  tender  years,  they  would  have  formed  special 
friendships,  perhaps  to  last  through  life,  or  at  least  had 
a  sufficient  personal  intimacy  to  produce  a  kindly 
feeling,  and  make  distinctions  in  faith  appear  as  no 
proper  cause  for  mutual  distrust  or  hatred.  Already, 
in  the  great  distinctions  which  wealth  and  rank,  cm- 
ploying  and  being  employed,  produce  in  this  people, 
there  was  sufficient  cause  of  disunion,  and  the  effects  of 
these  distinctions  are  even  now  painfully,  and  perhaps  . 
threateningly,  apparent.  But  these  distinctions  are  as  \ 
nothing  to  what  must  henceforth  take  place  if  the 
separate  system  of  education  be  persisted  in.  Division 
must  then  take  the  presiding  place  in  Britain,  and  the 
days  of  her  greatness,  if  anything  of  our  own  doing 
can  bring  them  to  a  close,  will  terminate  through  this 
cause. 


SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE 

SAUMUR— FONTKVRAII.T. 

Acain  on  our  travels  down  the  green  valley  of  the 
Loire,  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  pursuing  our  journey 
from  Tours  by  land,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
instead  of  threading  our  way  by  steam  among  the  many 
islands  and  sandbanks  which  here,  more  than  ever,  en- 
cumber the  navigation  of  the  stream.  In  our  route,  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  on  our  right  a  high  bank  here 
and  there  perforated  with  cavernous  cottages  and  wine 
vaults,  and  on  our  left  the  broad  current  of  the  I-oirc, 
increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Cher  a  few  milt  s  below 
Tours.  Yet  one  cannot  say,  with  any  certainty,  where 
the  Cher  throws  in  its  tribute  to  the  flood,  for  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  the  land  is  so  flat  as  to  permit 
all  sorts  of  deltas  and  breaks  in  the  united  body  of 
waters ;  and  indeed,  for  nearly  as  far  down  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Vienne,  there  may  lie  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
two  rivers  running  parallel  to  each  other,  only  that 
they  are  occasionally  touching  and  parting,  with  many 
an  island  between,  flat,  green,  and  covered  with  aquatic 
plants  and  willows.  The  Cher,  after  receiving  the  1 
Indre,  considerably  increases  the  Loire  ;  but  the  Vienne 
adds  at  least  a  third  to  its  volume ;  and  but  for  the 
many  islands  which  still  break  it  into  various  channels, 
it  would  be  a  truly  noble  river.  On  approaching 
Saumur,  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  Loire,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  route  making  a  detour  to  avoid  an  exten- 
sive marsh,  and  it  did  not  again  make  its  appearance 
till  we  were  crossing  a  series  of  bridges,  stretching  from 
island  to  island,  and  finally  reaching  the  southern  or 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

In  crossing  the  bridges  at  Saumur,  the  view  of  the 
town,  with  its  stretch  of  light  coloured  stone  mansions 
facing  the  Loire,  and  its  old  castle  on  a  ridge  of  ground 
behind,  has  an  effect  more  pleasing  than  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  place  is  apt  to  convey.    Although  a 
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town  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  Qentre 
of  a  populous  district,  Saumur  is  exceedingly  dull,  a 
character  it  is  said  to  have  possessed  since  the  flight  of 
a  large  body  of  its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inha- 
bitants on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  With 
littk  or  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist,  and  inns  whose 
performances  are  very  inferior  to  their  pretensions,  my 
only  reason  for  staying  a  day  or  two  in  the  town  was 
to  visit  certain  remarkable  Druidic  remains  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  also  the  prison  of  Fontcvrault, 
the  largest  maixan  de  detention  in  France,  which  is 
situated  at  a  few  miles'  distance. 

The  Druidic  monuments,  which  I  presume  to  be  of  an 
age  coeval  with  those  of  Stonehengc,  I  was  desirous  of 
not  passing  unnoticed,  for  they  are  among  the  most  per- 
fect in  existence,  having  survived  the  storms,  social  and 
otherwise,  of  the  last  two  thousand  years,  with  scarcely 
any  change  in  their  appearance ;  and,  if  undisturbed,  they 
may  remain  in  their  present  entire  condition  for  thou- 
sands of  years  longer.  These  very  interesting  relics 
are  situated  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  Saumur,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  are  reached 
by  a  public  road  which  crosses  the  river  Thouet,  a  small 
and  sluggish  tributary  of  the  Loire  immediately  behind 
the  town.  Conducted  aside  from  the  highway  along  a 
by-path  on  the  left,  we  speedily  attain  the  object  of  our 
search,  among  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  placed  within 
a  walled  enclosure,  to  which  a  humble  keeper  admits  us 
by  a  wicket  The  situation  may  have  been  more  con- 
spicuous when  the  country  was  unenclosed  and  uncul- 
tured ;  at  present,  by  being  on  a  level  plain,  and  en- 
vironed with  hedgerows,  trees,  and  scattered  cottages, 
it  is  particularly  obscure. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  large  dimensions  of  this  work  of 
a  remote  and  rude  antiquity.  We  had  before  us  a  species 
of  house  or  hut,  formed  of  a  few  enormously  large  slabs 
of  stone,  closed  on  the  top,  sides,  and  further  extre- 
mity, and  open  at  the  east  end,  which  was  towards  u.«. 
Entering  this  curious  mansion — got  up,  as  one  could 
fancy,  by  the  frolic  of  a  boy  giant,  from  the  unshapely 
blocks  of  a  quarry — we  found  that,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  judged,  it  measured  about  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
|  twelve  to  fifteen  in  breadth  ;  each  of  the  siiles  consisted 
of  only  four  stones ;  one  blocked  up  the  end,  and  four 
composed  the  horizontal  roof.  The  stones  being  uu- 
hewn,  did  not  join  very  exactly,  but  admitted  of  gaps, 
through  which  the  light  and  air  penetrated.  Nor  were 
all  of  uniform  size,  some  being  larger  than  the  others, 
and  one  was  probably  twenty  feet  across.  The  interior 
was  empty,  with  an  earth-trodden  floor.  All  was 
antique  in  aspect,  except  the  portal,  which  has  in 
modern  times  been  partially  built  up  to  a  reasonable 
compass,  and  most  likely  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
place  from  intrusion.  There  was,  however,  no  door 
either  to  shut  or  open.  In  England,  a  Druidic  remain 
of  this  kind  has  been  ordinarily  called  a  cromlech;  in 
France,  it  is  popularly  known  as  a  pierce  couverte,  and  it 
was  by  this  name  I  sought  out  that  which  was  now  be- 
fore me.  The  gar<;on  who  had  piloted  us  to  the  spot, 
and  sat  very  much  at  his  ease  on  the  top  of  the  low  wall 
of  the  enclosure,  while  I  took  a  sketch  of  the  structure 
in  my  note-book,  now  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sun  was 
sinking,  and  that  if  monsieur  and  madame  wished  to  sec 
the  other  pierce  couverte,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  had 
not  calculated  on  a  second.  '  Allow,  my  good  little  fel- 
low, by  all  means  let  us  see  the  other ;'  and  the  other 
we  happily  reached  while  the  sun  had  still  a  trifle  to 
descend  on  the  western  horizon.  This  second  cromlech 
is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  other,  and  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  position 
on  the  summit  of  a  knoll  or  low  hill,  at  present  laid 
out  as  arable  lands.  This  hill,  consisting  of  an  upheaved 
mass  of  pure  sand,  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  divided 
by  a  rivulet,  which  has  created  a  broad  sandy  ravine, 
ni)w  employed  as  an  execrable  road  by  the  peasantry  to 
their  small  fields;  and  on  the  top  of  the  shelving  bank, 
the  pierce  couverte  is  seen  relieved  against  the  evening 
sky. 


On  reaching  this  cromlech,  we  found  that  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  one  in  the  low  grounds,  but  built  on  the  I 
same  plan  of  upright  stones  supporting  a  horizontal  slab 
as  a  roof.  The  stones  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  nume- 
rous ;  yet  the  thing  altogether,  insignificant  as  it  is  in 
comparison,  is  imposing  in  effect,  and  would  doubtless 
make  the  fortune  of  a  London  tea-garden,  though  here 
treated  with  as  little  consideration  as  if  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  Scottish  highway.  In  extent  it  may  measure  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  a  single  broad 
stone,  as  in  the  former  instance,  closing  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  structure.  How  the  stones  of  either 
structure,  some  of  which  must  weigh  fully  twenty  tons 
in  weight,  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and  raised  in  their 
present  position,  is  a  question  I  gladly  leave  to  lie  solved 
by  those  who  kindly  undertake  to  puzzle  themselves 
about  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  mysteries 
of  that  sort,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Wliat  were 
even  the  uses  of  these  gigantic  cromlechs,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine ;  all  the  more  obvious  suppositions  of  their 
having  been  designed  as  tombs,  or  altars  of  a  barbarous 
sacrifice,  being  open  to  objections  which  would  be  out  of  ' 
place  for  me  to  discuss.  The  smart  Flibbertigibbet,  my 
couducteur  to  the  picrres  couvertvs,  intimated  that  there 
was  a  single  standing  stone,  of  a  similar  kind,  in  a  field 
at  some  distance ;  but  the  lengthening  shadows  of  even- 
ing admonished  us  that  it  was  time  to  depart  from  a 
scene  which  would  appear  to  have  been  a  metropolis  of 
Druidism ;  and  so,  without  seeing  this  less  remarkable 
relic,  we  returned  to  Saumur  for  the  night. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  new  day  brought  with  it 
the  wish  to  pay  our  intended  visit  to  Fontcvrault,  for 
wliich  I  had  procured  an  order  for  admission  from  the 
minister  of  the  interior  before  quitting  Paris.  Fonte- 
vrault  lies  quite  in  a  different  direction  from  the  curiosi- 
ties already  noticed,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  Saumur.  Hiring  a  carriage  for  the  occasion, 
we  pursued  a  route  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  for  a 
few  miles,  after  which,  striking  into  a  cross-road  on  our 
right,  we  found  ourselves  following  the  sinuosities  of  a 
small  but  beautiful  volley,  till,  having  passed  several 
ancient  hamlets,  and  attained  a  rising  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  woody  and  sequestered  region,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  old-fashioned  village  or  town  of  Fonte- 
vrault.  Having  deposited  our  voiture  at  a  small  inn 
in  the  place,  I  proceeded  across  the  way  to  a  large 
barrack-like  building,  whose  gateway  was  well  guarded 
by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  announced  myself  to  the 
concierge  of  this  mighty  hive  of  human  beings,  the 
great  prison  of  Fontcvrault.  While  I  am  waiting  in 
the  porter's  lodge  till  my  errand  is  announced  to  the 
governor,  let  me  tell  the  reader  something  of  the  history 
of  the  place  we  are  about  to  visit. 

About  the  year  10US,  France  became  agitated  by 
the  extraordinary  preaching  of  a  priest  called  Robert 
d'Arbrissel.  Haranguing  multitudes  of  all  classes  of 
people,  and  dwelling  on  the  value  of  a  religious  life, 
lie  attracted  a  vast  number  of  followers.  Husbands 
abandoned  their  wives,  wives  their  husbands,  parents 
their  children,  and  young  females  their  families,  to 
obey  the  fanatic  impulse.  More  than  three  thousand 
persons  left  their  houses  and  their  connexions  to 
follow  this  remarkable  man  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  city  to  city ;  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, of  every  age  and  profession,  men  and  women, 
some  of  respectable  character,  others  of  notoriously  bad 
repute,  followed  in  the  great  train  of  the  agitator.  The 
numl)cr  of  his  disciples  continuing  to  increase,  it  became 
so  difficult  to  conduct  their  migrations,  that  he  resolved 
to  select  some  spot  when;  he  might  locate  them  as  a  reli- 
gious society.  After  seeking  a  resting-place  fur  himself 
and  his  flock  in  many  spots  along  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  the  preacher  at  length  selected  one  at  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  that  river,  on  the  borders  of  Anjou,  Tou-  i 
raine,  and  Poitou,  amongst  the  woods  and  wilds  of 
Fontcvrault,  possessing,  as  a  chief  recommendation,  a 
beautiful  spring,  which  in  all  seasons  furnished  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  and  excellent  water.    Here,  amidst  , 
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the  forest  shades,  the  pious  multitude  at  first  con- 
structed cabins  of  wood  and  turf ;  a  small  chapel  was 
next  built ;  and  deep  and  wide  ditches  were  dug  through- 
out the  encampment,  to  separate  the  dwellings  of  the 
men  from  those  of  the  women.  The  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  vied  with  each  other  in  furnishing  fix>d  and 
clothing  for  this  holy  host  j  the  nobles  of  the  country 
endowed  them  literally  with  land*,  including  the  spot 
when*  they  had  pitched  their  settlement ;  contributions 
flowed  in  from  kings  and  princes ;  whole  families  came 
to  join  the  new  settlers,  and  threw  all  their  wealth  into 
the  common  treasure,  which  was  speedily  swelled  to  a 
considerable  amount  In  11 02,  the  foundations  of  the 
great  church  were  laid,  and  the  building  erected,  under 
the  suiterintendcnce  of  a  lady  of  the  princely  house  of 
Champagne.  Roliert  d'Arbrissel,  whose  energy  had 
carried  him  over  every  difficulty,  now  saw  his  flock  well 
lodged  and  pastured.  Three  hundred  of  the  best  in- 
structed and  most  respectable  of  the  female  converts  were 
placed  in  buildings  near  the  newly  erected  church,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  chanting  the  sacred  offices  ;  the 
others  were  divided  into  companies  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  each ;  whilst  those  of  doubtful  character  were 
placed  by  themselves  in  a  building  called  Im  Madeleine. 
The  Ic]>crs  and  the  infirm  were  lodged  in  another  edifice 
called  St  Lazarus;  and  the  able-lxxlied  male  portion  of 
the  colonists  was  accommodated  in  a  distinct  residence 
named  St  Jean  de  1'IIabit.  Thus,  the  great  and  miscel- 
laneous conventual  establishment,  composed  lioth  of 
nuns  and  monk*,  was  fairly  set  on  foot.  As  eminent  for 
his  humility  as  for  his  other  virtues,  the  founder  assumed 
to  himself  no  authority  over  his  followers,  but  placed 
the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  female  rider,  Po- 
tronilla  do  Chcmille,  and  gave  an  example  to  the  whole 
body  of  dutiful  obedience  to  her  as  superior.  In  1117, 
Robert  d'Arbrissel  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  leaving 
the  monastery  of  Fontcvrault  as  a  monument  of  his 
genius.  The  singular  constitution  which  he  had  im- 
posed, of  making  the  nuns  the  superiors,  and  the  monks 
tubjtt't  to  them,  remained  in  force ;  and  the  abbess  of 
Fontcvrault,  who  was  generally  a  lady  of  rank,  was  for 
ages  one  of  the  most  important  religious  functionaries  | 
in  France,  her  power  being  vastly  increased  by  the 
spread  of  monasteries  of  the  same  order,  of  which,  ulti- 
mately, there  were  as  many  as  fifty-seven  throughout 
France.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  of  Fonte- 
vrault  through  the  seven  hundred  years  which  followed 
its  foundation,  further  than  to  saj\  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  religious  establishments  in  France,  and 
was  selected  as  the  burial  place  of  Henry  II..  his  son, 
Richard  Cu-ur  de  Lion,  and  other  menders  of  the  royal 
house  of  Anjou.  At  the  revolution  of  1793,  like  similar 
institutions  throughout  France,  the  monastery  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  whole  establishment,  with  its  splendid 
endowments,  sequestrated  ;  the  lady  superior,  with  her 
numerous  train  of  nuns,  monks,  and  servants,  was 
turned  adrift  to  the  world  ;  many  of  the  tombs  and 
monuments  were  desecrated  and  destroyed,  and  the  vari- 
ous buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  national 
prison  for  criminals. 

And  so  this  was  the  end  of  the  pious  dream  which 
led  the  almost  sainted  Robert  d'Arbrissel  to  imagine  he 
hud  founded  an  establishment  which  should  last  through- 
out all  generations.  Of  the  extent  of  the  overthrow,  no 
one  can  have  any  adequate  idea  without  visiting  the 
place.  I  had  anticipated  seeing  two  or  three  houses  ami 
courtyards,  whereas,  to  my  surprise,  the  establishment 
appeared  to  cover  some  forty  or  fifty  acres,  occupying 
the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  towards  the  south-east  with 
part  of  the  valley  below,  and  embracing  a  collection  of 
houses,  churches,  cloisters,  courtyards,  workshops,  and 
inferior  structures,  all  in  such  excellent  order,  and  so 
admirably  adapted  for  their  present  purpose,  that  the 
nation  may  be  supposed  to  have  congratulated  itself  on 
having  got  the  whole  so  good  a  bargain — that  is  to  say, 
for  nothing.  But  enter  Monsieur  the  governor,  a  tall 
hcarty-lookin 
rates  us 
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joking  gentleman  in  a  brown  beard,  who  as- 
that  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  show  us  | 


over  the  establishment,  though  he  regrets  to  tell  me  it  is 
a  jour  de  fete— P  assomption  de  la  vierge—nnd  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  holiday  in  the  prison.  I  now  recollected 
having  passed  numerous  parties  of  peasants  in  holi- 
day attire  wending  their  way  to  Saumur,  and  should 
have  earlier  bethought  myself  of  the  unsuitablenesa  of 
a  visit  to  Fontcvrault  on  such  a  sacred  occasion.  How- 
ever, it  was  of  no  use  now  entertaining  any  regrets  on 
the  subject ;  perhaps  it  would  lie  more  interesting  to 
see  the  hive  in  repose ;  and  I  accordingly  assured 
Monsieur  that  a  sight  of  the  place  to-day  would  do  as 
well  as  any  other,  particularly  along  with  his  obliging 
explanations.    '  Eh  hien — a  plaisir.' 

As  we  crossed  an  open  square  towards  the  department 
shown  first  to  strangers,  I  learned,  what  I  was  not  clear 
upon  In-fore,  that  Fontcvrault  accommodates  three 
classes  of  offenders — boys,  men,  and  women ;  that  the 
discipline  is  according  to  the  silent  system,  in  which 
masses  herd  and  work  together,  but  without  liberty  to 
converse  ;  and  that  at  present  there  were  two  thousand 
of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  different  divisions.  As  to 
these  divisions,  and  their  subdivisions,  each  is  very 
suitably  confined  to  a  distinct  suite  of  buildings,  with  its 
court  and  cloisters,  so  that  the  establishment  is  more 
properly  a  collection  of  prisons  than  a  single  prison  :  and 
all  connexion,  as  well  as  chance  of  escaj>e.  is  cut  off  by 
high  walR  on  which  at  intervals  are  walks  and  turrets, 
whence  the  armed  sentinels  have  a  complete  command 
of  the  courts  beneath. 

The  department  to  which  we  were  first  introduced 
was  that  of  the  boys,  of  whom  there  were  al>out  three 
hundred,  all  dressed  in  the  same  kind  of  coarse  attire 
and  wooden  shoes  which  I  had  seen  at  Mettray.  Under 
the  immediate  control  of  officers,  they  were  caused  to 
exhibit  various  military  manoeuvres,  and  finally  marched 
off  in  order  to  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  without  any 
guard.  There  was  a  liveliness  of  manner  about  these 
boys  which  was  pleasing ;  and.  evidently  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  governor,  they  crowded  round  him,  i>c- 
fore  setting  out,  to  petition  for  a  tunt/jour — if  they 
only  could  be  allowed  a  drum,  they  would  be  so  happy. 
This  request,  however,  was  not  granted.  Having  seen 
the  interior  accommodations  of  this  department,  we  went 
on  to  the  next,  which  was  the  infirmary  of  the  male  part 
of  the  establishment,  consisting  of  a  cuisine,  several  floors 
with  beds,  a  pleasant  courtyard  and  cloistered  walk, 
all  neat,  clean,  and  airy.  In  one  of  the  dormitories  a 
priest  was  engaged  in  administering  ghostly  consolation 
to  one  of  the  unhappy  inmates.  Proceeding  from  this 
portion  of  the  establishment,  we  next  were  admitted  into 
the  department  appropriate!  to  the  female  prisoners,  for 
whom  one  of  the  most  extensive  monasters*  in  the  cluster 
must  have  been  selected.  At  thp  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  five  hundred  women  within  its  walls,  independently 
of  attendants,  all  of  whom  were  Sisters  of  Charity.  Ad- 
mitted at  a  postern  by  one  of  these  meek  ministers  of 
mercy,  we  went  through  different  buildings,  containing 
bed  and  work  -rooms,  also  a  school  for  instruction,  and 
finally  issued  ujHtn  a  large  ojien  court,  where  nearly  the 
whole  five  hundred  were  before  us  at  a  single  glance. 
It  was  a  very  curious  scene.  Under  the  eye  of  Sisters 
of  Charity,  planted  like  sentinels  at  different  points,  and 
striking  in  appearance  from  their  dark  habiliments  and 
ample  white  coifs,  the  whole  body  of  women  walked  in 
single  file  at  the  distance  of  several  paces  from  each 
other,  and  in  an  endless  serpentine  evolution  across  and 
round  the  courtyard.  In  plain  attire,  with  downcast 
looks,  and  hands  crossed  in  front  -if  not  occupied  in 
holding  a  l»ook  of  devotion — did  this  singular  regiment 
of  women  perambulate,  in  slow -measured  steps,  and  in 
perfect  silence,  before  their  superiors  ;  and  thus  arc  they 
exercised  in  the  open  air  for  hours,  particularly  when 
prevented  from  labouring  at  their  appointed  tasks  on 
the  occasion  of  holidays.  On  ordinary  work  days  they 
are  emjjloyed  in  classes,  making  lace," sewing,  washio.', 
and  performing  other  services  profitable  or  useful  to  the 
general  establishment 

Leaving  this  remarkable  assemblage  of  females. 
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demned,  for  their  crimes,  to  pass  years  of  confinement 
here,  we  arrived  at  the  great  depot  of  adnlt  male  pri- 
soners, of  whom  there  were  twelve  hundred  altogether, 
hut  separated  into  divisions,  each  closely  superintended 
by  officials  in  uniform,  provided  with  cutlasses.  All 
were  here,  likewise,  undergoing  exercise  in  open  court- 

irards;  walking,  like  the  females,  in  endless  and  regu- 
ated  convolutions.  Their  looks  were  dull  and  timid ; 
not  n  whisper  was  uttered  among  the  entire  mass ;  and 
the  only  sound  heard  was  the  low  measured  tramp  of 
the  convicts  half-echoed  from  the  recesses  of  the  sur- 
rounding colonnades.  Adjoining  these  places  of  out- 
of-door  resort  we  found  various  workshops,  and  ascend- 
ing from  a  vast  kitchen,  we  arrived  at  the  principal 
dormitories,  each  on  a  floor  constructed  within  the  nave 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  furnished  with  beds  for  five 
hundred  !«ersons.  There  is  thus  no  separation  into  cells 
at  Fontevrault  during  either  night  or  day ;  close  sur- 
veillance, as  is  believed,  compensating  for  the  want  of 
solitary  seclusion. 

Last  of  all,  in  our  perambulations,  we  entered  the 
church,  of  which  a  portion  has  been  taken  to  form  the 
above-mentioned  sleeping-  rooms.  The  part  used  for 
public  worship  consists  chiefly  of  the  transepts,  which 
are  seated  with  mean  benches,  and  contrast  wofully 
with  the  splendours  of  a  bygone  era.  In  a  dingy  closet- 
likc  recess,  we  were  shown  the  only  objects  of  curiosity 
which  have  survived  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary 
mob.  These  arc  the  mutilated  statues  of  Henry  II., 
his  queen  Eleanor,  Richard,  and  Isubelle  widow  of  King 
John.  Propj>ed  up  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  with 
much  of  the  sculpture  broken  and  defaced,  they  form  a 
•ad  memorial  of  fallen  greatness.  The  tombs  over 
which  the  effigies  had  been  originally  placed  were,  with 
that  of  Kol>ert  d'Arbrissel,  violated  at  the  Revolution, 
and  their  contents  scattered  to  the  winds.  From  this 
melancholy  spectacle  the  governor  conducted  us  to  the 
base  of  the  'lour  d'Evrault,  a  tall  and  handsome  turret 
of  peculiar  architecture,  dating  from  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey.  Its  lower  storey  is  now  used  as  a  granary 
and  storehouse.  The  other  parts  of  this  extensive  esta- 
blishment, including  a  mill  moved  by  a  steam-engine, 
need  no  particular  notice.  When  we  had  made  the 
complete  tour  of  the  place,  however,  more,  it  seems, 
remained  to  be  seen.  The  governor,  who  was  never 
weary  of  explaining  the  mecanique  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  he  considers  a  model  of  excellence,  now 
hoped  that  we  would  visit  the  farm  belonging  to  the 
prison.  Of  course  this  was  gladly  assented  to,  and  we 
all  drove  ofT  down  the  valley  by  the  road  towards  Sau- 
mur,  till  we  arrived  at  the  spot  in  question. 

Spreading  up  the  face  of  one  of  the  pretty  green 
hills,  and  with  an  agreeable  south-eastern  exposure, 
we  found  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent 
divided  into  fields  with  different  crops;  also  several  in 
grass  for  cows,  and  some  land  laid  out  with  vines.  Here 
we  encountered  the  whole  troop  of  boys  marching  back 
to  their  prison  quarters,  the  visit  having  been  only 
for  the  sake  of  exercise.  All  smiled  as  they  passed  us, 
touching  their  caps  in  military  fashion  ;  and  on  inquiry, 
I  learned  that  so  well-disposed  are  they  towards  the 
system  of  discipline,  that  they  do  not  think  of  abscond- 
ing -,  but,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  it  would  be  un- 
availing to  run  away  in  a  country  where  the  police  arc  too 
sharp  to  leave  vagrant  criminals  undetected.  The  farm- 
offices  were  examined,  from  the  wawoa  de*  dirt*  (calf- 
house)  to  the  mile  A  manyer,  in  which  we  had  the  hap- 
piness to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  excellent  milk  fresh  from 
the  cool  and  well- managed  laiterie— the  governor  the 
while  plying  us  with  observations  on  the  great  supe- 
riority of  giving  convict-boys  out-door  labour  on  a  farm 
such  as  this,  on  which  those  under  his  charge  worked 
daily,  to  immuring  them  in  cells  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 
He  "was  an  enemy  altogether  to  the  solitary  system  of 
imprisonment,  and  argued  strongly  for  allowing  pri 
soners  to  live  and  work  in  the  society  of  their  fellows, 
under  proper  moral  government  I  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  argue  this  somewhat  perplexing  question, 


on  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  there- 
fore, with  a  thousand  thanks  for  his  kindness,  we  bade 
this  very  obliging  gentleman  adieu,  and  were  soon  on 
our  way  to  our  temporary  home  at  Saumur. 


TIIOUGIITS  OF  AN  INVALID. 

is  generally  thought  to  *  pull  down 1  the  mind. 
Perhaps  the  real  effect  thus  described  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  reduction  of  the  worldliness  of  men's  ordi- 
nary thoughts,  and  an  awakening  into  comparative 
power  of  the  gentler  affections.  The  world  of  the  heart 
opens  to  us,  under  the  dependency  of  invalid  life,  it* 
troubles  and  its  fears,  as  the  world  of  the  sterner  intel- 
lect passes  out  of  sight  &nd  our  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  self  becomes  shaken.  Thus,  it  may  be 
that,  while  the  mind  suffers  in  one  respect,  it  gains  in 
another.  Certainly,  at  least,  the  result  is  to  throw  it 
into  a  new  phase  of  being  :  the  invalid  tone  of  mind  is 
something  quite  by  itself.  It  will  l>e  different,  of  course, 
in  different  persons  ;  yet  its  own  general  character  must 
ever  remain  tolerably  distinct.  Our  literature  does  not 
possess  many  representations  of  the  invalid's  current  of 
reflection  and  sentiment ;  but  the  limited  list  receives  an 
important  addition  from  a  volume  which  has  just  ap- 
peared—anonymous, but  well  known  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Harriet  Martineau.#  This  distinguished  lady  has,  we 
lament  to  learn,  been  confined  with  severe  illness  for 
several  years.  She  occupies  a  cheerful  cottage,  placed 
in  a  situation  which  commands  an  extensive  sea  and 
land  prospect,  near  the  port  of  Sunderland.  Her  con- 
dition is  one  attended  with  frequent  painful  paroxysms, 
and,  to  judge  from  what  she  says  in  this  volume,  she 
does  not  hope  to  recover ;  but  she  has  many  intervals 
of  agreeable  sensation,  during  which  her  mind  can  exert 
itself  with  nearly  all  its  wonted  power  and  activity.  The 
present  volume  is  partly  descriptive  of  her  condition 
and  its  various  resources  for  a  modified  happiness ; 
partly  a  record  of  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  her 
in  this  peculiar  state  of  existence.  It  is  a  book  which 
all  her  friends  must  receive  with  a  deep,  though  it  may 
be  a  melancholy,  interest ;  and  they  will  find  in  it  even 
more  reason  than  they  have  ever  had  before,  to  admire 
the  heroic  good  intentions  and  aspirations  of  the  gifted 


author. 


The  reigning  mood  of  our  invalid  is  to 


the  best 


of  everything— to  profit  from  affliction,  and  to  rejoice 
in  every  remission  and  alleviation  of  her  distresses.  In 
her  first  essay,  she  sets  herself  to  prove  that  pain  in  its 
nature  is  transient,  hut  that  all  good  is  lasting.  '  During 
the  year  looked  back  upon,'  she  says,  '  all  the  days,  and 
most  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  have  had  their  portion  of 
pain — usually  mild — now  and  then,  for  a  few  marked 
hours  of  a  few  marked  weeks,  severe  and  engrossing; 
while,  perhaps,  some  dozen  evenings  and  half-dozen 
mornings  are  remembered  as  being  times  of  almost 
entire  ease.  So  much  for  the  body.  The  mind,  mean- 
time, though  clear  and  active,  has  been  so  far  affected 
by  the  bodily  state  as  to  lose  all  its  gaiety,  and,  by 
disuse,  almost  to  forget  its  sense  of  enjoyment.  During 
the  year,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  two  surprises 
of  light-heartedness,  for  four  hours  in  Junp,  and  two 
hours  and  a-half  in  October,  with  a  few  single  flashes 
of  joy  in  the  intermediate  seasons,  on  the  occurrence 
of  some  rousing  idea,  or  the  revival  of  some  ancient 
association.  Over  all  the  rest  has  brooded  a  thick 
heavy  cloud  of  care,  apparently  causeless,  but  not  for 
that  the  less  real.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  pains  of  the 
year  in  relation  to  illness.  Where  are  these  pains 
now?  Not  only  gone,  but  annihilated.  They  are  de- 
stroyed so  utterly,  that  even  memory  can  lay  no  hold 
npon  them.  *  *  What  remains? 
All  the  good  remains. 

And  how  is  this?  whence  this  wide  difference  l>c- 
tween  the  good  and  the  evil  ? 


*  Life  in  the  Sick-Room.  Kma\i.  I«y  mi  Invalid.  Pp.  Kl. 
don :  Moxua.  18M. 
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Because  the  good  is  indissolubly  connected  with  ideas 
— with  the  unseen  realities  which  are  indestructible. 
This  is  true  even  of  those  pleasures  of  sense  which  of 
themselves  would  be  as  evanescent  as  bodily  pains. 
The  flowers  sent  to  mc  by  kind  neighbours  have  not 
perished — that  is,  the  idea  and  pleasure  of  them  re- 
main, though  every  blossom  was  withered  months  ago. 
The  game  and  fruit,  eaten  in  their  season,  remain  as 
comforts  and  luxuries,  preserved  in  the  love  that  sent 
them.  Every  letter  and  conversation  abide  —  every 
new  idea  is  mine  for  ever ;  all  the  knowledge,  all  the 
experience  of  the  year,  is  so  much  gain.  Even  the 
courses  of  the  planets,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
and  the  haymaking  and  harvest,  are  so  much  immortal 
wealth  ;  as  real  a  possession,  as  all  the  pain  of  the  year 
was  a  passing  apparition.  Yes,  even  the  quick  bursts 
of  sunshine  are  still  mine.  For  one  instance,  which 
will  well  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  look  back  so  far 
as  the  spring,  and  take  one  particular  night  of  severe 
pain,  which  made  all  rest  impossible.  A  short  inter- 
mission, which  enabled  me  to  send  my  servant  to  rest, 
having  ended  in  pain,  I  was  unwilling  to  give  further 
disturbance,  and  wandered,  from  mere  misery,  from  my 
bed  and  my  dim  room,  which  seemed  full  of  pain,  to  the 
next  apartment,  where  some  glimmer  through  the  thick 
window-curtain  showed  that  there  was  light  abroad. 
Light  indeed !  as  I  found  on  looking  forth.  The  sun, 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  hidden  from  mc  by 
the  walls  of  the  old  prion* ;  but  a  flood  of  rays  poured 
through  the  windows  of  the  ruin,  and  gushed  over  the 
waters,  strewing  them  with  diamonds,  and  then  across 
the  green  down  before  my  windows,  gilding  its  furrows, 
and  then  lighting  up  the  yellow  sands  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  harbour,  while  the  market-garden  Mow 
was  glittering  with  dew,  and  busy  with  early  bees  and 
butterflies.  Besides  these  bees  and  butterflies,  nothing 
seemed  stirring  except  the  earliest  riser  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  whom  the  garden  belongs.  At  the  mo- 
ment, she  was  passing  down  to  feed  her  pips,  and  let 
out  her  cows  ;  and  her  easy  pace,  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
complacent  survey  of  her  early  greens,  presented  mc 
with  a  picture  of  ease  so  opposite  to  my  own  state, 
as  to  impress  mc  inefiaccably.  I  was  suffering  too 
much  to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment ;  but  how 
was  it  at  the  "end  of  the  year  ?  The  pains  of  all  those 
hours  were  annihilated,  as  completely  vanished  as  if 
they  had  never  been ;  while  the  momentary  peep  Ins- 
hind  the  window  -  curtain  made  me  possessor  of  this 
radiant  picture  for  evermore.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  universal  fact.  That  brief  instant  of  good  has 
swallowed  up  long  weary  hours  of  pain.' 

To  us,  with  much  deference,  it  occurs  that  the  dis- 
tinction here  made  by  Miss  Martincau  might  be  more 
philosophically  stated.  The  pains  are  transient  because 
they  are  bodily ;  the  agreeable  circumstances  are  lasting 
because  they  are  mental— proper  subject-matter  for  the 
memory.  If  our  author's  distresses  were  mental,  she 
would  "find  that  they  ore  as  lasting  as  any  agreeable 
recollections  ever  are.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  our  appre- 
hension, correct  to  argue,  as  a  general  fact,  from  these 
premises,  that  evil  is  transient,  and  good  permanent — 
although  there  may  be  other  arguments  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

Miss  Martineau  pleads  strongly  for  placing  permanent 
invalids  in  a  rural  situation,  where  they  may  be  able 
from  their  window  to  behold  natural  objects,  and  the 
various  elemental  changes  in  which  a  subdued  spirit  is 
so  well  fitted  to  take  an  interest.  In  her  own  retreat, 
she,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  commands  an  immense 
stretch  of  landscape,  and  observes  whatever  is  going  on 
within  scope  of  her  vision  with  undecaying  pleasure. 
The  passage  in  which  she  describes  her  observations 
from  her  window  is  one  of  the  finest  in  her  book.  '  Be- 
tween my  window  and  the  sea  is  a  green  down,  as  green 
as  any  field  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  nearer  half  of  this 
down"  haymaking  goes  forward  in  its  season.  It  slopes 
down  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of  old  preserved  his 
fish,  there  being  sluices  formerly  at  either  end,  the  one  J 


opening  upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  little 
haven  below  the  priory,  whose  ruins  still  crown  the 
rock.    From  the  prior's  fish-pond  the  green  down 
slopes  upwards  again  to  a  ridge;  and  on  the  slope 
are  cows  grazing  all  summer,  and  half  way  into  the 
winter.    Over  the  ridge  I  survey  the  harbour  and  all 
its  traffic,  the  view  extending  from  the  lighthouses  fur 
to  the  right,  to  a  horizon  of  sea  to  the  left.  Beyond 
the  harbour  lies  another  county,  with,  first,  its  sandy 
beach,  where  there  are  frequent  wrecks— too  interest- 
ing to  an  invalid — and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to 
the  left ;  and  above  the  rocks  a  spreading  heath,  where 
I  watch  troops  of  boys  flying  their  kites,  lovers  and 
friends  taking  their  breezy  walk  on  Sundays,  the  sports- 
man with  his  gun  and  dog,  and  the  washerwomen  con- 
verging from  the  farm-houses  on  Saturday  evenings,  to 
carry  their  loads,  in  company,  to  the  village  on  the  yet 
further  height.    I  see  them  now  talking  in  a  cluster,  as 
they  walk,  each  with  her  white  burden  on  her  head, 
and  now  in  file,  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow  lane ; 
and,  finally,  they  part  off  on  the  village  green,  each  to 
some  neighbouring  house  of  the  gentry.    Behind  the 
village  and  the  heath  stretches  the  railroad,  and  I  watch 
the  train  triumphantly  careering  along  the  level  road, 
and  puffing  forth  its  steam  above  hedges  and  groups  of 
trees,  and  then  labouring  and  panting  up  the  ascent,  till 
it  is  lost  between  two  heights,  which  at  last  bound  my 
view.    But  on  these  heights  are  more  objects;  n  wind- 
mill now  in  motion,  and  now  at  rest ;  a  lime-kiln  in  a 
picturesque  rocky  field ;  an   ancient  church  tower, 
barely  visible  in  the  morning,  but  conspicuous  when  the 
setting  sun  shines  ujKm  it;  a  colliery,  with  its  lofty 
wagon-way,  and  the  self- moving  wagons  running  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  in  pure  wilfulness ;  and  three  or  four 
farms,  at  various  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  pad- 
docks, and  dairies,  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than 
their  inhabitants  would  believe  possible.    I  know  every 
stack  of  the  one  on  the  heights.    Against  the  sky  I  see 
the  stacking  of  com  and  hay  in  the  season,  and  can 
detect  the  slicing  away  of  the  provender,  with  an  accu- 
rate eye,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.    I  can  follow 
the  sociable  farmer  in  his  summer  evening  ride,  pricking 
on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have  more 
time  for  the  unconscionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  next 
farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  paddock- 
fence  of  the  next,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth  before  the 
porch,  or  over  the  wall,  when  the  resident  farmer  comes 
out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  pulls  away  amidst  his  chat,  till 
the  wife  appears,  with  a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what 
can  detain  him  so  long ;  and  the  daughter  follows,  with 
her  gown  turned  over  head  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening) ; 
and  at  last  the  sociable  horsemanlinds  he  must  be  going, 
looks  at  his  watch,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise,  turns 
his  steed  down  a  steep  broken  way  to  the  beach,  and 
canters  home  over  the  sands,  left  hard  and  wet  by  the 
ebbing  tide,  the  white  horse  making  his  progress  visible 
to  me  through  the  dusk.    Then,  if  the  question  arises, 
which  has  most  of  the  gossip  spirit,  he  or  1?  there  is  no 
shame  in  the  answer.     Any  such  small  amusement  is 
better  than  harmless — is  salutary — which  carries  the 
spirit  of  the  sick  prisoner  abroad  into  the  open  air,  and 
among  country  people.  When  I  shut  down  my  window, 
I  feel  that  my  mind  has  had  an  airing.' 

'How  different,'  she  adds,  'are  "the  seasons  and 
their  change"  to  us,  and  to  the  busy  inhabitants  of 
towns  !  How  common  is  it  for  townspeople  to  observe, 
that  the  shortest  day  is  past,  without  their  remembering 
it  was  so  near!  or  the  equinox,  or  even  the  longest  day  ! 
Whereas  we  sick  watchers  have,  as  it  were,  a  property 
in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  even  of  the  moon. 
It  is  a  good  we  would  not  sell  for  any  profit,  to  sav  to 
ourselves,  at  the  end  of  March,  that  the  six  month's  of 
longest  days  are  now  before  us ;  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  region  of  light  evenings,  with  their  soft  lulling 
beauties ;  and  of  short  nights,  when,  Lite  as  we  go  to 
rest,  we  can  almost  bid  defiance  to  horrors  and  the 
depressions  of  darkness.  There  is  a  monthly  spring  of 
the  spirits,  too,  wheu  the  young  moon  appears  agaiu, 
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and  we  have  the  prospect  of  three  weeks'  pleasure  in 
her  course,  if  the  sky  be  propitious.    I  have  often 
smiled  in  detecting  in  myself  this  sense  of  property  in 
i  such  shows  ;  in  becoming  aware  of  a  6ort  of  rescnt- 
j  ment,  of  feeling  of  personal  grievance,  when  the  sky  is 
■  not  propitious;  when  I  have  no  benefit  of  the  moon 
for  several  nights  together,  through  the  malice  of  the 
clouds,  or  the  sea-haze  in  spring.    But  now  I  have 
learned  by  observation  where  and  when  to  look  for  the 
rising  moon ;  what  a  superb  pleasure  it  is  to  lie  watch- 
ing the  sea-line,  night  after  night,  unwilling  to  shut  the 
window,  to  leave  the  window  couch,  to  let  the  lamp  be 
lighted,  till  the  punctual  and  radiant  blessing  comes, 
answering  to  my  hope,  surpassing  my  expectation,  and 
appearing  to  greet  me  with  express  and  consolatory 
intent !    Should  I  actually  have  quitted  life  without 
this  sot  of  affections,  if  I  had  not  been  ill?  I  believe  it' 
This,  we  think,  is  not  only  in  the  finest  possible  feel- 
ing— it  is  the  purest  possible  poetry. 

Our  author  indulges,  in  the  course  of  her  volume,  in 
some  speculations  on  the  advance,  for  which  our  age  is 
remarkable  (with  some  strange  exceptions),  in  the  means 
of  promoting  the  public  comfort  and  happiness.  She  is 
loud,  and  justly  so,  in  praise  of  the  new  postage,  whose 
only  fault  is  its  not  having  been  carried  to  completion, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  its  originator.  The 
following  are  curious  reflections : — *  As  for  the  disco- 
veries or  quackeries  of  the  time  (and  who  will  under- 
take to  say  in  what  instances  they  are  not,  sooner  or 
later,  compounded  ?),  how  clear  is  the  collateral  good, 
whatever  may  be  the  express  failure?  Those  who 
receive  all  the  sayings  of  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  phreno- 
logists, and  those  who  laugh  at  his  maps  of  the  mind 
and  his  so-called  etliics,  must  both  admit  that  much 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  much  wise 
care  of  human  health  and  faculties,  lias  issued  from  the 
pursuit  for  the  benefit  of  man.  This  mesmerism  again  : 
who  believes  that  it  could  be  revived,  again  and  again, 
at  intervals  of  centuries,  if  there  were  not  something  in 
it?  Who  looks  back  upon  the  mass  of  strange  but 
authenticated  historical  narratives,  which  might  be 
explaiued  by  this  agent,  and  looks,  at  the  same  time, 
into  our  dense  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  dare  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  ?  Whatever  quackery  and  imposture 
may  be  connected  with  it,  however  its  pretensions  may 
be  falsified,  it  seems  impossible  but  that  some  new  in- 
sight must  be  obtained,  by  its  means,  into  the  powers  of 
our  mysterious  frame — some  fixing  down  under  actual 
cognizance,  of  flying  and  floating  notions,  full  of  awe, 
which  have  exercised  the  belief  and  courage  of  many 
wise  for  many  centuries. 

After  smiling  over  old  books  all  our  lives,  on  meeting 
with  quaint  assumptions  of  the  humoral  pathology  as 
true,  while  we  supposed  it  exploded,  behold  it  arising 
again !  One  cannot  open  a  newspaper,  scarcely  a  letter, 
without  seeing  something  about  the  water  cure  ;  and 
grave  doctors,  who  will  listen  to  nothing  the  laity  can 
say  of  anything  new  (any  more  than  they  would  tole- 
rate the  mention  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
Harvey's  day),  now  intimate  that  the  profession  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  more  in  the  humoral 
pathology  than  was  thought  thirty  years  ago,  though 
not  so  much  as  the  water  curtrs  presume.  Is  it  not 
pretty  certain,  then,  that  something  will  come  of  this 
rage  for  the  water  cure  (something  more  than  ablution, 
temperance,  and  exercise),  though  its  professors  must 
be  embalmed  as  quacks  in  the  literature  of  the  time  ? 
Is  there  not  still  another  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  case?  Are  we  not  growing 
sensibly  more  merciful,  more  wisely  humane  to- 
wards empirics  themselves,  when  they  cease  to  be  our 
oracles  ?  Are  we  not  learning,  from  their  jumbled  dis- 
coveries and  failures,  that  empiricism  itself  is  a  social 
I  function,  indispensable,  made  so  by  God,  however  ready 
we  may  be  to  bestow  our  cheap  laughter  upon  it  ?' 

There  is  much  truth  here.  All  regular  medical  men 
allow  that  the  best  medicines  have  been  discovered  and 


brought  into  use  by  men  called  quack*.  The  regular 
men  are,  very  laudably,  cautious  ;  but  perpetual  caution 
makes  no  advance.  The  empiric  ventures  on  new 
courses — some  of  which  are  the  suggestion  of  a  happy 
ingenuity — and  often  succeeds.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  empirics  fulfil  a  good  design  in  pro- 
vidence. So  is  it  in  a  great  degree  with  science.  Dis- 
coveries which  have  anything  startling  or  prejudice-ex- 
citing about  them,  are  generally  seen  to  attract  and 
obtain  reception  from  not  the  highest  class  of  intellects ; 
these  are  often  more  tender  on  the  score  of  reputation 
than  they  are  conscientious  (conscientious  to  give  a 
patient  inquiry)  or  manly  (manly  to  encounter  the 
empty  scoff  of  ignorance  in  the  cause  of  truth).  The 
irregular  adventurous  wita,  with  fewer  sober  qualities  to 
admire,  but  probably  as  good,  or  even  better  intentions, 
rush  on  to  embrace  what  convinces  them  without 
scruple.  They  thus  become  the  nurses  of  truths  which 
otherwise  would  perish.  We  fear,  however,  we  cannot 
acquit  Miss  Martincau  of  prejudice  in  at  least  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  above  remarks.  Phrenology  has 
done  more  than  she  admits ;  its  advocates  are  to  a  man 
philanthropists,  as  if  in  virtue  of  their  philosophical  pro- 
fession; and  their  ideas  in  education,  in  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  labour, 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  Our  author  is  a  lover  of 
truth  and  a  professor  of  candour ;  she  ought,  as  such,  to 
examine  every  system  professed  by  honest  men,  before 
even  using  a  fight  word  regarding  it :  queritur,  has  she 
done  so ! 

Miss  Martincau,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her,  deprecates 
the  absurd  attempts  made,  by  complaisance  and  fear  of 
giving  pain,  to  console  and  cheer  the  invalid,  and 
strongly  advocates  the  more  conscientious  as  well  as 
rational  course  of  acknowledging  the  real  nature  and 
prospects  of  the  case.  '  One  and  another,'  she  says, 
'  and  another  of  our  friends  comes  to  us  with  an  earnest 
pressing  upon  us  of  the  "  hope  of  relief — that  talisman 
which  looks  so  well  till  its  virtues  are  tried !  They  tell 
us  of  renewed  health  and  activity  ;  of  what  it  will  be  to 
enjoy  case  again  ;  to  be  useful  again  ;  to  shake  off  our 
troubles,  and  be  as  we  once  were.  We  sigh,  and  say  it 
may  be  so ;  but  they  sec  that  we  are  neither  roused  nor 
soothed  by  it. 

Then  one  speaks  differently ;  tells  us  we  shall  never 
be  better  ;  that  we  shall  continue  for  long  years  as  we 
are,  or  shall  sink  into  deeper  disease  and  death  ;  adding, 
that  pain  and  disturbance  and  death  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  indestructible  life  of  the  soul ;  and  sup- 
posing that  we  are  willing  to  be  conducted  on  in  this 
eternal  course  by  II im  whose  thoughts  and  ways  are 

not  ns  ours,  but  whose  tenderness   Then  how  wo 

burst  in,  and  take  up  the  word!  What  have  we  not  to 
say,  from  the  abundance  of  our  hearts,  of  that  benignity, 
that  transcendent  wisdom,  our  willingness,  our  eager- 
ness, our  sweet  security— till  we  are  silenced  by  our  un- 
utterable joy !' 


ANOTHER  VOICE  FROM  THE  COUNTER. 

TnE  inordinate  space  of  time  which  is  demanded  during 
every  six  days  in  the  week  from  men  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, has,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  begun  to  at- 
tract public  attention,  and  may  therefore,  as  we  think, 
form  the  subject  of  a  few  additional  observations. 

The  invariable  traditions  of  old  people  assure  us,  that 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  hours  of  work 
have  been  gradually  extended,  and  the  old-fashioned  holi- 
days rapidly  abridged.  In  former  days  the  substantial 
tradesman  never  thought  of  keeping  open  his  shop  after 
sunset  in  summer,  and  after  six  o'clock  in  winter. 
Then,  at  dinner-time,  business  was  stopped  to  give  him 
and  his  assistants  proper  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  mid-day  meal ;  as  is  the  case  now  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  as  impossible  to  rouse  the  shopkeeper  into 
activity  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two,  as  it  would 
be  at  midnight.  But  in  I.oudon  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  case  is  widely  different ;  the  hours  of  busi- 
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ness  have  oncrooched  upon  those  proper  for  meals  and 
rest  to  an  extravagant  degree — the  cousequence  of  the 
augmentation  of  human  wants  accompanying  a  vast  in- 
crease of  population.  It  would  seem  that  either  so  im- 
mense an  aggregate  of  business  has  to  be  done  to  supply 
those  wants  that  a  reasonable  section  of  the  day  is  in- 
sufficient to  get  through  it;  or,  that  the  business  is 
generally  conducted  on  essentially  bad  arrangements, 
which  occasion  so  great  a  waste  of  time,  as  to  oblige 
people  to  do  that  at  one  part  of  the  day  which  ought 
to  be  transacted  at  another.  In  a  few  cases  the  first, 
while  in  a  great  majority  the  second,  reason  applies. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  which  the  pre- 
sent system  is  occasioning,  an  association  has  been 
formed  in  London  of  the  individuals  who  suffer  most 
by  it,  namely,  linen-drapers  and  their  assistants  ;  and 
the  better  to  forward  its  views,  the  society  offered  a 
prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  '  the  best  practical  essay  on 
the  evils  of  the  present  protracted  hours  of  trade.'  The 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr  Thomas  Davies,  a  young  man 
who,  till  lately,  had  to  endure  all  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  system  against  which  his  pen  has  been 
successfully  directed.  His  treatise  exhibits  a  degree  of 
research  and  literary  skill  not  to  be  expected  from  an 
individual  whose  general  avocations  have  been  of  a 
nature  hitherto  far  from  literary.* 

•  Of  all  the  various  objects  which  strike  the  atten- 
tion,' commences  the  prize-essayist,  '  and  excite  tlie 
wonder  of  a  stranger  upon  his  first  arrival  in  tlie 
"  Great  Metropolis,"  there  arc  few  more  prominent  than 
the  many  glittering  shops  which  meet  his  gaze  in  every 
direction.  While  passing  along  the  principal  streets, 
you  meet  with  a  succession  of  plate-glass  fronts  con- 
structed in  a  costly  manner,  and  often  displaying  a  high 
degree  of  architectural  skill.  Within  tlie  windows,  and 
separated  from  the  gazer  by  enormous  squares  of  glass, 
the  transparency  of  which  seems  to  mock  the  foggy 
atmosphere  without,  are  displayed,  in  the  most  skilful 
manner,  all  the  rich  variety  of  woman's  dress.  It  is  as 
if  at  the  bidding  of  some  magic  power  the  silks  of  the 
east,  the  cottons  of  the  west,  and  tlie  furs  of  the  north, 
after  having  been  wrought  into  a  thousand  various 
forms  and  patterns,  had  been  collected  into  one  gor- 
geous exhibition,  to  illustrate  the  triumphs  of  art  in 
ministering  to  the  adornment  of  the  human  form.  The 
interior  of  these  shops  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  exterior.  Some  of  them,  from  the  profusion 
of  glass-reflectors  which  they  exhibit,  might  be  called 
"halls  of  mirrors;"  while  others,  with  their  stately 
columns  and  luxurious  carpets,  seem  to  rival  the  palaces 
of  princes.  Perhaps  few  of  the  fair  purchasers  who 
admire  these  shops  and  their  contents,  ever  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  condition  of  the  young  men  who  so 
blandly  and  politely  serve  in  them.  Yet  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful fact,  that  there  exists,  in  connection  with  all  this 
bright  display,  much  of  positive  evil,  not  to  say  of 
misery. 

The  best  shops  in  the  best  neighbourhoods  arc  gene- 
rally opened  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  a  certain  number  of  the  young  men  come 
down  to  make  preparations  for  business  in  their  seve- 
ral departments.  At  eight  o'clock  (or  in  some  cases 
at  half-past  seven)  the  others,  who  may  be  called  the 
seniors,  come  down,  when  the  former  party  are  allowed 
to  retire  for  half  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  dressing. 
After  their  re-appearance,  there  is  no  further  release 
from  the  engagements  of  the  shop  (excepting  for  those 
wonderfully  short  periods  of  time  in  which  assistant- 
drapers  manage  to  consume  the  necessary  quantity  of 
food  at  meals)  until  the  whole  business  of  the  day 
is  over,  and  every  article,  from  a  piece  of  silk  to  a 
roll  of  ribbon  or  a  paper  of  pins,  has  been  carefully 
put  into  its  appointed  place.  Sometimes,  when, 
owing  to  the  weather  or  some  other  cause,  there  have 

*  Prize  V.vay  on  the  Evils  which  are  produced  by  Late  Hours  ff 
HuMiut*.  Ae.  Hv  Thoman  Hark*.  With  a  preface  by  tho  Hon. 
and  Jlcv.  Ilapttot  Nod,  M.  A.  Nisbet :  London. 


been  but  few  customers  during  the  day,  this  re-ar- 
rangement is  completed  by  the  time  of  shutting  the 
shop,  which  in  the  present  case  is  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  winter,  and  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
summer.  Rut  on  busy  days,  and  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  spring  and  former  part  of  the  summer,  it 
is  often  found  to  be  impossible  to  leave  the  shop  within 
oue,  two,  or  three  hours  after  it  lias  been  closed ;  so 
that,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  these  young  men  to  be  pent  up  in  the  6hop 
from  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  or 
eleven  at  night' 

This  is  a  description  of  the  present  mode  of  carrying 
on  business,  as  it  appears  in  the  most  favourable  aspect. 
In  many  shops,  the  young  men  ore  often  unable  to  retire 
to  rest  until  one  or  two  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

The  edict  of  these  long  hours  ujxin  the  health  is  next 
demonstrated.  To  understand  the  kind  of  air  which 
drapers'-assistants  breathe,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that, 
however  elegantly  ornamented  the  shops  of  London  may 
be.  they  are  but  indifferently  ventilated ;  that  in  populous 
neighbourhoods  they  are  frequently  filled  with  customers 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  whose  united  respira- 
tions exhaust  the  air  of  its  vital  principle,  or  oxygen; 
and  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  winter,  the  same 
efl'ect  is  produced  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the  gas 
which  is  burned ;  each  burner  vitiating,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, as  much  air  as  four  persons.  Excessive  fatigue  is 
also  a  consequence  of  the  occupation.  Shop-assistants 
are  never  allowed  to  sit  during  business-hours ;  even  at 
their  meals,  the  time  occupied  by  such  a  mode  of  rest 
seldom  exceeds  an  hour  during  the  whole  day,  hut  in 
most  houses  only  half  an  hour.  Neither  is  the  constant 
exertion  of  the  assistant  physical  merely,  it  involves 
much  mental  anxiety  'about  matters  which,  indeed,  to 
a  mere  spectator  may  seem  very  trivial,  but  which  are 
to  the  )ierson  whom  they  concern  really  important. 
The  nature  of  this  anxiety  may  be  best  understood  by 
an  example : — A  lady  enters  a  shop,  and  desires  to  look 
at  some  dresses  or  shawls.  Now,  it  would  l>o  supposed 
that  the  assistaut-draper  has  merely  to  exhibit  these 
articles  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  that  it 
makes  little  difference  to  him  whether  she  happen  to 
like  one  of  them  or  not.  Far  otherwise  :  in  some  eases 
it  is  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  situation  that  he  fails  to 
persuade  the  lady  to  buy ;  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  fre- 
quent reiietition  of  such  failures  is  6ure  to  produce  such 
a  catastrophe.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  from  this  cause 
alone  the  mind  of  the  young  man  must  be  alternately 
moved  and  agitated  by  fear  and  hope ;  by  fear  of  losing 
his  situation,  and  by  the  hope  that,  by  means  of  success 
as  a  salesman,  he  may  render  his  services  more  valuable, 
and  thus  obtain  a  larger  salary.' 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  effects  of  such  unceasing 
attention  to  business  is  highly  prejudicial.  The  young 
men  have  no  time  to  improve  their  minds  by  raiding, 
or  other  means;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that, 
should  the  association  for  which  this  pamphlet  was 
written  succeed  in  their  object,  the  persons  benefited 
will  make  such  use  of  the  leisure  as  will  tend  to  improve 
them  in  information  and  moral  conduct.  The  essayist 
confidently  anticipates  that  such  will  be  the  reJult, 
and  instances  the  few  houses  in  which  short  hours  have 
been  already  adopted,  where  he  states  the  beat  edu- 
cated and  best  conducted  assistants  are  invariably  to 
be  found. 

A  remedy  for  the  specific  evils  of  which  shopkeepera'- 
assistants  so  justly  complain,  may  be  easily  discovered. 
It  lies  partly  in  the  power  of  masters,  partly  in  that  of 
purchasers.  Were  the  former  to  close  their  shop*  at 
a  seasonable  hour,  the  public:  would  become  either  inoro 
considerate,  and  buy  what  they  want  during  daylight— 
or  persons  with  whom  night-shopping  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  would  make  their  own  arrangements,  so  as 
to  square  with  those  of  the  tradesmeu.  Unfortunately, 
however,  so  great  is  the  competition  in  tlie  retail  trade 
of  the  metrofxilis,  that  were  tlie  shopkeepers  of  a  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  one 
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keen  trader  would  in  all  probabUity  break  through  tho 
ride,  aud  get  his  shop  crowded,  about  bed-time,  with 
customers  who  had  been  too  thoughtless  to  buy  what 
they  required  at  a  seasonable  hour.  The  neighbouring 
retailers  would  take  alarm  at  this,  and  the  old  system 
be  gradually  returned  to.  That  the  melioration  may 
be  effectually  curried  out,  the  masters  must  view  the 
evil  in  a  large  and  benevolent  spirit,  ns  becomes  good 
citizens,  and  not  with  the  huxtering  and  selfish  views 
of  immediate  profit. 

Rut  tlie  kiyh-prtsxure  is  not  felt  alone  by  shopmen. 
Voices  crying  for  relaxation  may  be  heard  from  other 
quarters  besides  tho  counter.  In  short,  is  not  almost 
everybody — that  is,  every  one  who  has  any  settled  occu- 
pation— overtasked  !  Who,  we  should  like  to  know,  arc 
m  the  habit  of  taking  things  very  easily  ?  Spurred  on 
by  the  real  or  imaginary  necessities  of"  their  condition, 
driven  by  eager  rivalry,  avarice,  and  even  the  incapa- 
bility of  thinking  of  anything  else  but  professional 
labour,  the  bulk  of  people  are,  as  it  were,  madly 
running  a  race,  in  which  bodily  and  mental  health 
are  among  the  k'nst  of  their  considerations.  Un- 
wearied application  to  business  is  clearly  a  character- 
istic of  the  age,  for  it  is  seen  in  ever)'  station  of  life, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
most  exalted  officers  of  the  state,  in  point  of  long 
hours  and  the  actual  business  they  get  through,  work 
as  bard  as  the  linen -drapers'  assistants.  Let  us,  as  an 
example,  take  a  glance  at  a  lord  chancellor's  daily 
routine  of  duties.  In  term  time,  he  enters  the  court  of 
chancery  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  there  he 
sits  to  hear  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  out  of  their 
specious  sophistries  to  pick,  if  he  can,  the  actual  facte 
and  truth  of  the  case— -to  which  end  his  mind  and  at- 
tention is  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch.  Besides 
this,  he  has  n  hundred  routine  duties  to  go  through, 
connected  with  chancery  affairs,  at  Ids  chambers.  This 
occupies  him  most  likely  till  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock.  At  n  quarter  to  Ave  he  is  seated  on  the 
wool -tack  of  the  Rouse  of  Lords.  There  it  is  his  busi- 
ness not  only  to  hear,  but  to  make  speeches ;  which 
not  oidy  contain  argument,  but  facts  upon  which  he- 
is  not  unfrequently  questioned,  and  for  which  he  must 
have  been  at  some  previous  pains  to  acquire.  This 
detains  him  till  seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  till  after 
midnight.  But  should  lie  get  homo  early,  piles  of  affi- 
davits, relative  to  the  cases  lie  has  to  adjudicate,  await 
his  perusal.  If,  aside  from  these  constant  duties, 
he  should  have  an  hour  to  spare,  it  is  occupied  at  a 
cabinet-council  in  hearing  appeals  before  the  privy- 
council,  or  from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Kvcn 
during  the  vacations  he  is  liable  to  constant  interrup- 
tions; for  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  accessible  in 
urgent  cases  requiring  his  interference,  concerning  the 
affiiirs  of  minors — to  some  thousands  of  whom  he  is 
guardian — aud  lunatics,  of  all  of  whom  he  is  the  legal 
keeper.  An  equally  laborious  career  is  daily  run  by  the 
prime-minister,  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  judges, 
leading  counsel,  by  physicians  in  large  practice,  and 


We  do  not  allude  to  such  instances  of  overtasking  in 
high  places  with  any  hope  of  modifying  the  general 
current  of  affairs,  hut  only  to  show  to  our  friends  behind 
the  counter  that  they  are  not  alone  under  compression. 
Let  us  nevertheless  hope  that,  wherever  possible,  the 
hours  of  business  may  be  shortened;  and  to  effect  this 
desirable  object,  let  customers  as  well  as  employers  l>e 
reminded  of  what  they  can  accomplish. 


ALLSTON'S  APHORISMS. 

If  presenting  an  account  of  the  late  Washington  Allston, 
an  American  jtaintcr  of  eminence,  the  Athemruni  places 
before  its  readers  the  following  aphorisms  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  We  are  told  that  Mr  Allston  wrote  them  on 
fragments  of  pnper,  which  he  stuck  up  around  his  room,  ns 
■ids  to  reflection  l>cfore  he  began  his  day's  work.  Copied 
into  our  pages,  they  may  be  of  use  in  lowering  self-esteem 


'  1.  The  painter  who  is  content  with  tho  praise  of  tho 
world  in  rcs|>cet  to  what  does  not  satisfy  himself,  is  not  an 
artist,  but  au  artisan  ;  for  though  his  reward  Iks  only  praise, 
his  pay  is  tliat  of  a  mechanic  for  his  time,  and  not  for  his 
art. 

2.  He  that  seeks  popularity  in  art  closes  the  door  on  his 
own  genius  ;  as  he  must  ueeds  paint  for  other  minds,  and 
not  for  his  own. 

X  Reputation  is  but  a  synonymc  of  popularity,  depen- 
dent on  suffrage,  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  will 
of  the  voters.  It  is  the  creature,  so  to  speak,  of  iU  parti- 
cular age,  or  rather  of  a  particular  state  of  society  ;  con- 
sequently, dying  with  that  which  sustained  it.  Hence  wo 
can  scarcely  go  over  a  page  of  history,  that  we  do  not,  aa 
in  a  churchyard,  tread  upon  some  buried  reputation.  But 
fame  cannot  be  voted  down,  having  its  immediate  founda- 
tion in  the  essential.  It  is  the  eternal  shadow  of  excellence, 
from  which  it  can  never  be  separated  ;  nor  is  it  ever  made 
visible  but  In  the  light  of  nn  intellect  kindred  with  that  of 
its  author.  It  is  that  light  which  projects  the  shadow 
which  is  seen  of  the  multitude,  to  be  wondered  at  and 
reverenced,  even  while  so  little  comprehended,  as  to  be 
often  confounded  with  the  substance — the  substance  being 
admitted  from  the  shadow,  ns  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  the 
economy  of  Providence  to  provide  such  lights  ;  like  rising 
and  setting  star*,  they  follow  each  other  through  successive 
ages  ;  and  thus  the  monumental  form  of  genius  stands  for 
ever  relieved  against  its  own  imperishable  shadow. 

4.  All  excellence  of  every  kind  is  but  variety  of  truth. 
If  wc  wish,  then,  for  something  beyond  the  true,  we  wish 
for  that  which  is  false.  According  to  this  test,  how  little 
truth  is  there  in  art !  Little  iudeed !  but  how  much  is 
that  little  to  him  who  feels  it ! 

5.  Fame  does  not  depend  on  the  irill  of  any  man,  but 
reputation  may  be  given  or  taken  away.  Fame  is  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  intclh-cts,  and  sympathy  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  xt  illin<i ;  while  reputation,  having  its  source  in  the 
|>opular  voice,  is  a  sentence  which  may  either  be  uttered 
or  suppressed  at  pleasure.  Reputation,  being  essentially 
contenqwraneous,  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  envious 
and  the  ignorant.  Hut  fame,  whoso  very  birth  is  jwnthu- 
mouf,  and  which  is  only  known  to  exist  bv  the  echo  of  its 
footsteps  through  congenial  minds,  can  neither  be  iucrcaacd 
nor  diminished  by  any  degree  of  will. 

ti.  What  light  is  in  the  natural  world,  such  is  fame  in 
the  intellectual  ;  lioth  requiring  an  atmosphere  in  order  to 
l»ecoiim  perceptible  Hence  the  fame  ot  Michael  Angclo 
is,  to  some  minds,  a  nonentity  ;  even  as  tho  sun  itself  would 
be  invisible  in  vacuo. 

7.  Fame  has  no  necessary  conjunction  with  praise  ;  it 
may  exist  without  the  breath  of  a  word  ;  it  is  a  recognition 
of  excellence  which  must  be  felt,  but  need  not  be  spoken. 
Kvcn  the  envious  muat  feel  it ;  feci  it,  and  hate  it  in 
silence. 

U.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  who  deserved  fame 
I  ever  laboured  for  it— that  is,  directly.    For  as  fame  is  but 
the  contingent  of  excellence,  it  would  be  like  an  attcuqit 
to  project  a  shadow  before  its  sulwtanco  was  obtained. 
Many,  however,  have  so  fancied.    "  I  write,  I  paint  for 
I  fame,"  has  often  been  repeated  ;  it  should  liave  been,  "I 
I  write,  I  paint  for  reputation."  All  anxiety,  therefore,  about 
fame  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  reputation. 

!>.  A  man  may  be  pn  Ity  sure  that  he  has  not  attained 
excellence,  when  it  is  not  all  in  all  to  biin.  Nay,  I  may  add, 
that  if  he  looks  beyond  it,  he  has  not  reached  it.  This  is 
uot  the  less  true  for  Iwing  good  Irish. 

It).  An  original  mind  is  rarely  understood  until  it  has 
been  reflected  from  some  half-dor.cn  congenial  with  it  ;  so 
averse  arc  men  to  admitting  the  true  in  an  unusual  form  ; 
whilst  any  novelty,  however  fantastic,  however  false,  is 
greedily  swallowed.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  ;  for 
all  truth  demands  a  response,  and  few  people  care  to  think, 
yet  they  must  have  something  to  supply  the  place  of 
thought.  Every  mind  would  apjwar  original,  if  every  man 
had  the  power  of  projecting  his  own  into  the  mind  of 
others. 

11.  All  effort  at  originality  must  end  either  in  tlie  quaint 
or  the  monstrous.  For  no  man  knows  himself  as  an  original  ; 
he  can  only  believe  it  on  tho  rejiort  of  others  to  whom  he 
is  made  known,  as  ho  is  by  the  projecting  power  before 
s]K)kcn  of. 

12.  There  is  an  essential  meanness  in  the  wish  to  get  the 
better  of  any  one.  The  only  competition  worthy  a  wise  man 
is  with  himself. 

13.  Reverence  is  an  ennobling  sentiment ;  it  is  felt  to  be 
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degrading  only  by  the  vulgar  mind,  which  would  escape 
the  sense  of  its  own  littleness  by  elevating  itself  into  the 
antagonist  to  what  is  above  it. 

1  I.  lit-  that  has  no  pleasure  In  looking  up,  is  not  fit  to 
look  down.  Of  such  minds  arc  the  mannerists  in  art  ;  in 
the  world,  tyrants  of  all  sorts. 

1.').  A  witch's  skiff  ranuot  more  easily  Rail  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  than  the  human  eye  can  lie  against  fart  ;  but 
the  truth  will  often  quiver  through  lipsuith  a  lie  upon 
them. 

It.'.  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  lie  a'l  orrr,  nature 
ha\  ing  provided  king's  evidence  in  almost  every  member. 
The  hand  will  sometimes  act  as  a  vane  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  when  every  feature  is  set  the  other  way  ; 
the  knees  smite  together  and  sound  the  alarm  of  fear  under 
a  fierce  eountcnauce  ;  the  legs  shake  with  anger  when  all 
above  is  calm. 

17.  Make  no  man  your  idol!  For  the  best  man  mnst 
have  faults,  and  his  faults  will  usually  become  yours,  in 
addition  to  vour  own.    This  is  as  true  in  art  as  moral*. 

111.  The  devil's  heartiest  laugh  is  at  a  detracting  witti- 
cism. Hence  the  phrase,  "devilish  good"  has  sometimes 
a  literal  meaning. 

l!>.  There  is  one  thing  which  no  man,  however  gene- 
rously disposed,  can  </irr,  but  which  every  one,  however 
j»oor,  is  bound  to  jxiy.  This  is  praise.  He  cannot  give  it, 
because  it  is  not  his  own  ;  since  what  is  dependent  for  its 
very  existence  on  something  in  another,  can  never  become 
to  him  a  jwssession  ;  nor  can  he  justly  withhold  it,  when  the 
presence  of  merit  claims  it  as  a  eonsequenee.  As  praise, 
then,  cannot  be  made  a  gift,  so  neither,  when  not  his  due, 
i  can  any  man  receive  it :  he  may  think  he  docs,  but  he 
receives  only  words  j  for  desert  being  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  praise,  there  can  1k>  no  reality  in  the  one  without 
the  other.  This  is  no  fanciful  statement  ;  for  though  praise 
may  be  withheld  by  the  ignorant  or  envious,  it  cannot  be 
but  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  cxi-ting  merit  will,  on 
some  one,  produce  its  effects  ;  inasmuch  as  the  existence 
of  any  raise  without  its  effect  is  an  impossibility.  A 
fearful  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this,  an  irreversible 
justice  for  the.  weal  or  wo  of  him  who  confirms  or  violates 
it.' 



IMPROVED  MORALS. 

An  anecdote  which  places  the  low  taste  of  the  polite  society 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  in  a  striking  light,  is  thus  related  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott:— 'A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  Mrs  Keith  of 
Ravelston,  who  was  a  person  of  some  condition,  being  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  lived  with  un- 
abated vigour  of  intellect  to  a  very  advanced  ape.  She  was 
very  fond  of  reading,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last  of  her  long 
life.  One  day  she  asked  me,  when  we  hamiencd  to  be 
alone  together,  whether  I  had  ever  seen  Mrs  Helm's  novels? 
I  confessed  the  charge.  Whether  I  could  g»  t  her  a  sight 
of  them?  I  said  with  some  hesitation  I  believed  I  could, 
but  that  I  did  not  think  she  would  like  either  the  manners 
or  the  language,  which  approached  too  near  that  of  Charles 
II.'s  time  to  be  quite  proper  rending.  •* Nevertheless,"  said 
the  good  old  lady,  "  I  remember  their  being  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  l>cing  so  much  interested  in  them  myself,  that 
I  wish  to  look  at  them  again."  To  hoar  was  to  obey.  So 
I  sent  Mrs  Aphra  Helm,  curiously  scaled  up,  with  '*  private 
and  confidential "'  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old  grand-aunt. 
The  next  time  I  saw  her  afterwards,  she  gave  me  back 
Aphra,  properly  wrapped  up,  with  nearly  these  words: 
Take  l>ack  your  bonny  Mrs  Helm,  and,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found  it  inqiossiblc  to  get 
through  the  very  first  novel.  "  Hut  is  it  not,"  she  said,  "a 
very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards, 
sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  book  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement 
of  large  circles,  consisting  of  the  first  and  most  creditable 
society  in  London  :-" A<*XWs  IJ/e  t/Si-ott. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperanrc  is  to  1*5  measured  not  by  the  quantity  of 
wine,  but  by  its  effect  on  the  constitution  ;  not  by  cups, 
but  consequences.  Let  no  man  fancy  because  he  does  not 
drink  much  that  he  U  not  a  sot.  Pope  Miid,  that  to  him 
more  than  one  glass  was  a  debauch  ;  and  every  man  who 
habitually  takes  more  than  his  stomach  can  bear,  sooner  or 
later  arrives  at  those  miseries  which  arc  the  effects  of  hard 
dnnking.  Every  healthy  to|>cr  is  a  decoy-duck,  and  no 
more  proves  that  health  is  safe  in  intemperance,  X\m\  an 


nn wounded  soldier  that  life  is  secure  in  battle.  '  Strenplh 
of  nature  in  youth,'  says  Lord  Haeon,  '  passes  over  many 
excesses  which  arc  owing  a  man  till  his  age.'  Drunkemirs«, 
amongst  persons  of  character  and  education,  is  considered, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  at  once  sinful  and  degrading.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  increased  longevity,  and  the  disappear- 
ance among  the  upper  grades  of  society  of  a  host  of  dis- 
tempers that  follow  in  the  train  of  inebriety. — llrande. 

HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

In  a  treatise  on  Productive  Farming,  just  issued  from  the 
press,  the  following  observations  Occur: — '  It  is  in  vegetable 
as  in  animal  life  ;  a  mother  crams  her  child  exclusively  with 
arrow-root — it  Ix-comes  fat,  it  is  true,  but,  alas !  it  is  rickety, 
and  gets  its  teeth  very  slowly,  and  with  difficulty.  Mamma 
is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks,  that  her  offspring  cannot  make 
bone — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
prim  i|>al  bulk  of  bone— out  of  starch.  It  docs  its  best  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  perhaps  now  and 
then  a  little  meat  and  soup,  it  would  have  no  Ikwcs  and  no 
teeth  at  alL  Farmers  keep  poultry  ;  and  what  is  true  of 
fowls  is  true  of  a  cablwge,  a  turnip,  or  an  car  of  wheat.  If  j 
we  mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  egg-  1 
shells  or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay  many 
more  eggs  than  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  disjioscd  to  lay  a 
vast  numl>cr  of  eggs,  but  cannot  do  so  without  the  materials 
for  the  shells,  however  nourishing  mother  resix-cts  her  food 
may  be.  A  fowl,  with  tho  l>est  will  in  the  world,  not  finding 
any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  from  walls,  nor  calcareoiu  : 
matter  in  her  food,  is  incapacitated  from  laying  any  eggs  at 
all.  Let  farmers  lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matters 
of  common  observation,  to  heart,  and  transfer  the  analogy, 
as  they  justly  may  do,  to  the  habits  of  plants,  which  are  as 
truly  alive,  ond  answer  as  closely  to  evil  or  judicious  treat- 
ment, as  their  own  horse*.' 


NAEDODY  KENS  YE. 

[We  extract  this  piece  of  drollery  from  '  Whistle  Dinkie.  Fifth 
Serins,'  a  collection  of  original  ton**  publinhrd  at  Glasgow,  to 
which  it  had  been  contributed  by  Mr  It.  L.  Mnlonc.] 

Ask  ye  do  n'  ousht  weel?— are  ye  thrlvin',  my  man? 

Ho  thiitikfu'  to  Fortune  for  a'  that  she  sen'*  ye ; 
Yell  ha'e  plenty  o'  frien's  aye  to  otter  their  han'. 

When  ye  nee  dim  their  countenance— a'  body  kens  ye; 
A'  laxly  kens  ye, 

Wl  cod      ^k-dykemye,     ^  ^  ^ 

Hut  wait  ye  a  wee,  till  the  tide  tak's  a  turn  ! 

An'  s»u  wi"  the  ebb  drifts  the  favour,  she  sen's  ye, 
Cauld  friendship  will  then  leave  yc  lanoly  to  mourn; 

When  ye  need  a'  their  friendship,  then  nacbody  kens  yc; 
Nacbody  kens  ye,  tec 

The  cmnv  wha  stuck  like  a  burr  to  your  side, 

An'  vowed  wl'  his  heart 'h  dearest  blufd  to  befricn'  yc, 

A  five -icuinca  note,  man,  will  part  vc  as  wido 
As  if  ocean,  and  deserts  were  lyin'  between  ye  ! 

Nacbody  kens  yc,  Ac. 

If,  the  siller  that  docs't,  man  !  the  siller !  the  siller ! 

It '«  the  siller  that  brc-aki*  ye.  an'  makV  yc,  nn'  men's  yc! 
When  your  jxioket*  ure  tooni.  an'  nae  wab  i'  the  loom, 

Then  lak"  ye  my  word  for't,  there's  nacbody  kens  ye; 

Nacbody  ken*  yc,  ice 

Hut  thlnkna  I  mean  that  a'  mankind  nrr  sae — 

It's  the  buttcrflj  -frien's  that  miisfortunc  dmuld  fear  aye- 
There  arc  thow  worth  the  name— gude  sen'  I  here  were  mac! 
Who,  the  eaulder  the  Mart,  nye  the  cl^cr  draw-  near  yc ; 
Nacbody  kens  ye,  &c. 

The  frien's  wha  can  tell  us  our  fnu'ts  to  our  face. 

Hut  ave  fra  our  foe«  in  our  ab-cn<v  di  fen's  us, 
Lcezc  me  on  die  hc«rt«'  o*  life  *  pnek  he's  the  ace 

Wha  m.vni5  to  disown  us  when  nacbody  kens  us. 

ciionrs. 

Nacbody  kens  us,  nacbody  ken«  us, 

PoortitV*  a  dry-nurw  frae  fully  whilk  spesn*  lis— 
She  deprives  iih  o'  means,  jiM  to  show  us  our  frieti's, 
Wha  ninna  dltown  us  wiicn  naetiody  kens  us. 

-  — —  ( 
Jiuitmrji  IB.— Received  the  *ccotul  hnlf  of  a  five-pound,  nefc  for 
the  iK-netit  of  Mrs  Itcrton,  whi<  h  lin»  been  handed  to  her. 

Cno«p.|  by  W;U.«m  DrWbo,,.  nf  N»4  V»f»  rUo,  ,»J  r-wA^irh  M.'-nt  t.,>,  «f 
J»»  7.  rkurrl.  Kmr,  IMS  n(  St*..  Stm^WI,  .a  <t.  nully  yl  Xl.nl.—  ,.  pn.l. 

''""•■•'•I  S-«M.  I"  tfc.  <"  Wf  IWII.H.  »Ml  riK  I  I. .ml,.  ,..,|  ,■, „•  *i 
by  Wll.l.tAM  HOMKMV1LLS  OUR,  »»  .1.  Ava  r«.»,  .1  X-  t,  AVKN  foKAhS. 
ImH  >m  0~a  p*ii«b  at  ekmUJmnh.  »,,<!  lb  Ui*  city      l^s,d  M ,  *  rliv.. .    1   ,  ]  :1 14 

<'"io|l.  Vl-  srtsol  the  .1 1  1:1  nal,  firtf  S-ritt,  in  tw.lvcvoher.ci,  ! 
and     0  c»!d  iiiiinliei>  to  complete  ects,  may  be  had  from  the  pub- 
lishers or  their  nwnt*.  -  . 
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SPECTACLES. 

Accobddjo  to  the  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  spec- 
tacles consist  of  two  lenses  so  arranged  in  frames  as  to 
aid  defective  vision.  To  this  end,  and  to  suit  every 
sort  of  visual  deficiency,  great  varieties  of  the  article 
have  been  invented.  There  are  magnifying  glasses  and 
diminishing  glasses,  and  glasses  tlirough  which  objects 
appear  of  their  actual  size.  There  are  spectacles  for 
daylight,  spectacles  for  candle-light,  and  spectacles 
tinted  with  all  sorts  of  hues,  from  pleasiug  pink  to  a 
sombre  slate-colour.  Some  are  constructed  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  perceive  things  which  are  at  a  distance  ; 
others  to  increase  the  distinctness  of  tilings  which  are 
near ;  l)r  Wollaston's  periscopic  spectacles  allow  of  look- 
ing sideways;  and  De  La  Court's  reflecting  glasses 
make  up  for  the  want  of  eyes  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
for  they  reveal  what  is  going  on  behind  backs !  Again, 
viewing  spectacles  in  reference  to  quality,  and  as  articles 
of  manufacture  and  trade,  there  are  good,  indifferent, 
and  decidedly  bad  spectacles,  the  last  being  made  not 
so  much  to  be  seen  through,  as — like  the  ruzors  described 
by  Peter  Pindar — to  sell.  These  generally  give  distorted 
appearances  to  objects,  for  the  clearer  viewing  of  which 
they  were  brought  to  assist. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  abandon  the  literal 
signification  0f  the  word  spectacles,  and  to  treat  the 
term  abstractedly  from  the  actual  article  which  is  seen 
in  the  shops,  in  pedlars'  packs,  and  on  the  noses  of  our 
elderly  friends.  We  seek  to  give  greater  currency  to 
the  more  enlarged,  though  metaphorical  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  many  authors  of  high  repute,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  Thus,  Chaucer  saith,  that 
•  Povert*  a  sjvttactt  Is,  m  tlilnketh  roo, 
Through  which  he  m»y  hl»  very  friends 

And  DryJen,  in  commenting  on  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.  truly  observes,  tliat  the  great  dramatist  *  was 
naturally  learned— he  needed  not  the  sjuctacles  of  twoks 
to  read  nature.'  Thus,  as  a  man  is  sometimes  said  to 
'fee'  that  which  is  invisible,  such  as  a  fine  thought, 
the  point  of  a  joke,  or  the  force  of  an  argument,  so 
would  wc  draw  attention  not  to  mechanical,  but  to 
psychological  spectacles — not  to  those  which  aid  or 
derange  the  actual  organs  of  sight,  but  to  those  which 
assist  or  falsify  the  mental  vision. 

These  metaphorical  spectacles  being  worn  by  a  large 
majority  of  mankind,  are  in  quite  as  great  variety  as 
the  spectacles  we  have  already  described,  and  suit 
themselves  to  every  age  and  condition.  Ardent  and 
imaginative  youth,  for  example,  on  first  entering  ac- 
tive life,  wears  spectacles  which  exhibit  everything 
in  the  brightest  colours.  Its  keen  sense  of  enjoyment, 
which  makes  it  feel  the  mere  act  of  existence  to  be  a 
pleasure,  extracts  gratification  out  of  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  the  senses.    Painful  feelings,  when  excited 


in  the  young,  are  transient,  and  serve  rather  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  gcueral  enjoyment  than  to  lessen  it.  Worldly 
experience  has  yet  to  darken  the  glowing  picture — to 
give  more  truthful,  and,  alas !  less  favourable  views  of 
mankind,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exchange  for  rest- 
less and  fevered,  more  permanent  and  assured  sources 
of  happiness.  Hence,  to  the  glowing  imagination  of  such 
natures  it  is  always  summer;  and  they  do  not,  as  in 
after-life,  enjoy  the  coming  of  the  spring,  because  they 
know  no  winter.  To  them  all  men  appear  good,  all 
nature  seems  beautiful.  Such  temperaments  sec  every- 
thing coleur  de  rose — they  wear  pink  spectacles. 

These  spectacles  arc  by  far  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
real  as  well  as  to  the  mental  perception.  '  The  habitual 
use  of  tinted  spectacles,'  remarks  an  experienced  opti- 
cian, '  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of  violent  changes  of 
colour,  which  are  painful  to  the  unpractised,  and  must 
be  injurious  to  those  who  have  become  inured  to  them.' 
This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  false  medium  through 
which  the  world  is  often  seen  by  youthful  enthusiasm. 
Many  a  young  man,  viewing  mankind  in  too  glowing  a 
light,  has  had  some  act  of  human  frailty  (by  which,  per- 
haps, he  is  made  to  suffer)  unexpectedly  revealed  to 
him — has  had  the  pink  spectacles  suddenly  dashed  from 
his  vision  !  Then,  in  proportion  as  all  was  before  unduly 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  all  appears  now  as  falsely  dark. 
He  is  what  is  called  a  'disappointed  man.'  His  ima- 
gination, which  at  first  exaggerated  the  goodness  of 
mankind,  now  exaggerates  its  wickedness.  The  dark- 
ened spectacles  which  are  substituted  as  much  incapa- 
citate him  from  enjoying  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
as  those  he  previously  wore  increased  it ;  and  he  who 
before  saw  universal  goodness,  ceases  to  believe  in  bene- 
volence ;  and  the  character  of  every  human  being  ap- 
pears to  be  shaded  with  self-interest  or  other  faultiness. 
By  constantly  regarding  the  shadows  of  the  picture, 
and  those  only,  he  grows  old  in  his  fatal  uncharitahlc- 
ness,  and  is  reduced  to  the  unamiablc  condition  of  a 
cynic  —  a  Diogenes;  but  a  Diogenes  who  looks  for 
honest  men— not  with  a  lamp,  but  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern—for his  vision  is  obscured  with  'clouded'  spec- 
tacle*. Of  a  similar  stamp  arc  those  desponding  spirits 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  dismals  of  this  life  ;  who  take 
delight  in  sighs  and  sadness,  pathetic  emotions,  and 
heart-rending  wo,  and  view  human  nature  '  through 
the  lens  of  a  tear.' 

Other  varieties  of  spectacles  are  very  generally  worn, 
which  are  neither  pink  nor  clouded,  but  work  in  matters 
of  lesser  importance  the  effects  of  both.  The  wearers 
of  them  are  never  contented  with  truth  and  nature 
simply  as  they  sec  her.  If  they  have  to  describe  Prim- 
rose Hill,  for  example,  they  will  tell  you  the  ascent  is 
almost  perpendicular,  and  make  reference  to  the  Alps. 
A  slight  drizzle  they  exaggerate  to  a  perfect  torrent ; 
for  with  them  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  In 
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Ifig  a  female  acquaintance,  with  however  moderate  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  they  constantly  apply  the  well-worn 
similitude  concerning  angels.  Their  particular  friends 
are  patterns  of  virtue,  their  enemies  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness. They  see  everything  in  extremes,  and  are  them- 
selves subject  by  turns  to  the  most  delightful  happi- 
ness, and  to  the  direst  misery.  When  a  little  pleased, 
they  declare  they  are  enchanted ;  when  a  little  pained, 
*  the  agony  is  excruciating.*  Nothing  that  passes  before, 
around,  and  within  them,  seems  to  present  itself  as  it 
does  to  other  eyes;  for  the  fact  is,  they  wear  magnifying 
glasses. 

Other  persons  want  comprehensiveness  of  mental  vi- 
sion. Propound  to  them  any  graqd  scheme  of  benevolence 
or  utility,  and  they  try  to  scare  you  away  from  it  by 
summing  up  the  petty  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way.  Praise  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  they  peck 
away  the  value  of  your  commendations  by  hinting  cer- 
tain minor  faultsand  immaterial  piccadillocs.  The 
spectacles  they  wear  contract  their  range  of  vision  to  a 
small  circle ;  they  cannot  see  beyond  a  certain  distance, 
and  have  not  an  idea  beyond  to-day.  Things  or  thoughts 
of  large  dimensions  are  out  of  their  ken,  but  they  have  a 
wonderful  discrimination  for  small  ones.  They  make 
excellent  anatomists  and  entomologists,  while  they  ap- 
pear unable  to  understand  the  general  principles  of 
natural  history.  Show  them  the  boundless  ocean,  and 
they  will  discourse  of  pebbles— a  landscape,  and  they 
talk  of  plants.  Speak  of  the  evils  of  war,  and  they  will 
try  to  remember  whether  any  of  their  acquaintance  has 
swelled  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  —  if  they  can 
recollect  none,  then  they  cannot  see  why  war  should  be 
so  much  condemned,  more  particularly  since  they  hap- 
pen to  have  a  friend  who  made  a  fortune  as  an  army 
wiutractor,  and  gives  capital  dinners.  Such  men,  it  will 
be  observed,  never  see  things  through  the  same  medium 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  does ;  there  is  always  a 
diminishing  power  which  contracts  their  vision,  and 
though  aiming  at  principles,  they  fasten  on  a  mean  set 
of  details.  Many  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  the 
critical  world.  A  swarm  of  them  fastened  on  the  old 
English  dramatists  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  wrote 
voluminous  commentaries  on  the  meaning  of  single 
words,  and  indited  portly  pamphlets  to  discuss  whether 
we  should  write  Sluikspear  or  Shakespeare.  In  modern 
times,  these  minute  observers  discover,  in  a  new  book, 
where  the  commas  have  been  left  out,  or  misplaced ;  or, 
like  Sergeant  Circuit  in  Footcs  farce,  non-suit  an 
aspiring  author  in  the  courts  of  criticism  for  leaving 
out  an  s.    These  geniuses  wear  diminishing  glasses. 

Then  come  your  shy  people,  who  cannot  look  you 
straight  in  the  face,  and  only  see  out  of  side-spectacles ; 
next,  those  who  never  see  what  is  before  them  in  its 
true  phasis,  and  who,  do  what  you  will  for  them,  tor- 
ture the  motive  of  your  act?  to  some  impulse  quite 
different  to  that  which  dictated  it.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  wearing  distorting  spectacles. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  forget  those  psychological 
curiosities  who  pride  themselves  on  being  extremely 
sharp  observers.  They  are  generally  gifted  with  pierc- 
ing eyes  and  busy  tongues,  and  are  constantly  trying 
to  look  round  comers — to  penetrate  iuto  places  where 
there  is  nothing  to  see,  and  to  make  discoveries  where 
there  is  nothing  to  find  out.  These  are  amongst  the 
'  clever '  of  the  human  race,  who  boast  of  never  being 
deceived,  for  their  eyes  arc  everywhere ;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  mostly*  happens  they  are  everywhere  but 
where  they  ought  to  be ;  and  in  performing  their  in- 
defatigable periscope,  are  so  often  looking  behind,  that 
a  stumble  is  now  and  then  the  consequence.  These 
woidd  appear  to  apply  to  their  ineutal  perception  the 
perixcupiml  reflecting  spectacles. 

There  is,  besides,  a  vast  variety  of  spectacles  mounted 
by  certain  individuals  before  their  mental  perceptions, 
which  have  no  analogy  to  those  to  be  found  in  the 
optician's  catalogue  The  most  generally  worn  arc 
professional  spectacles.  Physicians,  for  instance,  often 
tee  through  medical  spectacles.    An  esteemed  vale- 


tudinarian of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  retired  from  1 
medical  practice,  invariably  answers  our  ordinary  in- 
quiry of '  How  do  you  do  to-day?'  with  a  diagnosis  of 
his  complaints;  and  when  you  succeed  in  drawing 
him  out  concerning  the  floating  news  of  the  day,  he 
makes  especial  inquiries  after  tho  4  public  health  in 
your  neighbourhood.'  He  distinguishes  his  friends  not 
by  their  outward  appearance  or  general  dispositions, 
but  by  the  state  of  their  health ;  and  iustead  of  calling 
people  by  their  names,  he  talks  of  the  lady  with  the 
liver-complaint,  the  gentleman  afflicted  with  bronchitis, 
or  that  niece  of  his  who  is  troubled  with  syncope.  He 
will  point  out  Mr  So-and-so  as  an  excellent  person  in 
some  respects,  but  blames  him  severely  for  not  wearing 
clogs  in  wet  weat  her,  and  talks  of  the  poor  man's  catarrh 
as  if  the  complaint  were  a  moral  crime.  When  he 
travels,  he  observes  nothing  but  the  climate  and  the 
diseases  of  tho  population :  when  he  makes  a  call,  he 
takes  away  the  compliment  of  the  visit  by  declaring  he 
came  out  for  a  little  exercise — in  short,  all  his  actions 
arc  regulated  by  medical  principles,  and  all  he  sees  is 
presented  through  a  medicated  medium.  In  a  similar 
manner  one  class  of  men  wear  statistical,  another  geo- 
logical, and  a  third  gastronomical  spectacles,  the  last 
judging  of  every  object  in  nature  by  ita  catablencaa 
or  drinkableness.  Lastly,  the  man  of  fashion  —  like 
Monsieur  Gaulticr,  whose  travels  in  Spain  we  noticed 
in  a  former  number— sees  the  world  through  an  opera- 
glass. 

It  is  on  account  of  tho  number  and  variety  of  mental 
spectacles  which  different  people  wear,  and  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  keep  them  on,  that  truth  is 
so  difficult  to  be  met  with.  Thus,  a  dozen  men  shall 
look  at  the  same  object,  yet  their  account  of  it  will 
difl'er  in  some  material  particulars;  for  the  impressions 
it  makes  upon  their  minds  depend  entirely  upon  the 
kind  of  spectacles  they  happen  to  wear,  which,  fixing 
their  attention  upon  especial  characteristics,  and  on 
them  only,  blind  them  to  other  important  features.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  let  us  suppose  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals looking  at  some  ordinary  object — something  plain, 
palpable,  and  about  which  it  would  appear  to  be  impos- 
sible to  differ  either  in  description  or  opinion  ;  say,  for 
example,  a  ilock  of  sheep  in  a  field.  The  young  observer, 
with  his  pink  spectacles,  paints  to  you  their  picturesque 
grouping,  the  innocent  playfulness  of  their  gambols,  and 
the  pleasing  animation  they  give  to  the  surrounding 
scenery :  his  account  of  them  would  be,  that  they  arc 
'beautiful  sheep.'  He  with  the  clouded  sjiectacles,  on 
the  contrary,  instinctively  fastens  his  observation  on 
the  black  sheep ;  he  picks  out  the  lean  ones,  and  builds 
a  theory  thereon,  by  which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove 
the  deterioration  of  stock  in  this  country ;  describing 
this  particular  dock  as  a  'wretched  one.'  The  man 
with  the  magnifying  glasses  insists  that  there  must  be 
at  least  twenty  score;  but  his  friend  with  the  dimi- 
nishes pins  him  down  to  units;  while  the  statistician 
with  cruel  pertinacity  counts  the  whole  flock,  trium- 
phantly certifying  that  there  are  exactly  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  sheep  and  nineteen  lambs.  He  also 
reckons,  that,  supposing  there  be  so  many  pounds  of 
wool  upon  each  sheep,  the  whole  produce  of  the  flock 
would  be  so  much  at  the  then  market  price  of  wool ; 
that  this  wool  would  be  capable  of  making  so  many  yards 
of  cloth,  which  cloth  would,  if  cut  to  advantage,  furnish 
so  many  hundred  garments.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  gas- 
tronomer to  make  a  characteristic  remark  on  the  fineness 
of  the  mutton,  and  the  rich  order  it  is  in  for  the  spit, 
the  statist  would  launch  into  another  branch  of  nume- 
ration, by  setting  down  the  number  of  joints  the  whole 
flock  would  cut  up  into:  so  many  haunches,  or,  if  sepa- 
rated, so  many  legs  and  so  many  loins ;  or,  if  the  loins 
should  be  destined  for  broiling,  so  many  mutton  chops. 
Take  the  statements  of  either  of  these  observers  sepa- 
rately, and  a  false,  or  at  most  a  limited  idea  of  the  actual 
objects  would  be  derived ;  but  put  them  together,  and 
we  arc  in  possession  of  every  fact  concerning  sheep 
which  it  is  useful  or  necessary  to  know.    Thus,  tho 
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specinc  views  afforded  by  the  various  sorts  of  spectacles 
which  mankind  put  on,  arc  of  the  utmost  value,  when 
as*emblcd  and  properly  weighed  by  persons  who  do  not 
habitually  wear  any  spectacles. 

Few  are,  however,  entirely  without  mental  spectacles 
at  some  time  of  their  lives  —  and  how  constantly 
arc  circumstances  changing  them !  How  apt  are  we 
to  allow  health  or  sickness,  prosperity  or  misfortune, 
to  place  spectacles  before  our  vision,  which  tinge  every- 
thing around  us  with  the  prevailing  feeling!  In  ill 
health,  how  'weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable'  are 
the  same  objects  from  which,  when  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  health,  we  derived  pleasure  and  happiness. 
On  the  other  band,  how  many  by  no  means  romantic 
or  picturesque  scenes  are  hallowed  in  the  recollection, 
when  viewed  through  the  spectacles  created  during 
some  moment  of  delight  enjoyed  there — the  society  of 
a  friend  we  have  esteemed,  or  the  Bmile  of  one  we  have 
loved ! 

Finally,  the  optician  will  tell  you  that  the  use  of  spec- 
tacles by  persons  who  do  not  actually  require  them,  is 
decidedly  injurious ;  and  when  once  used,  it  is  difficult 
to  do  without  them.  To  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
vision  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  detrimental  It  is 
so  with  the  spectacles  of  the  mind,  which  are  either 
manufactured  out  of  prejudices,  or  from  allowing  the 
perceptions  to  How  too  constantly  in  one  channel,  till 
they  draw  all  objects  into  it ;  washing  away  every  fact 
and  every  thought  into  a  gulf  of  false  conclusions. 
'There  are,'  says  Bacon,  'helps  to  sight  above  spec- 
tacles,' and  these  helps  it  is  our  duty  to  invoke  by  a 
constant  and  healthful  exercise  of  our  perceptive  facul- 
ties and  reasoning  powers. 


SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

8ERPKNTS. 

Of  the  lower  animals,  none  have  been  the  objects  of  such 
wide-spread  and  long-continued  prejudice  as  serpents. 
In  every  country,  ancient  and  modern,  they  have  been 
viewed  with  aversion ;  and  yet  no  class  of  animals 
has  furnished  man  with  so  many  mythological  symbols 
and  allegories.  So  many,  indeed,  are  the  legends  respect- 
ing serpents,  that  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to 
contain  them;  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Creeks,  and 
ether  ancient  nations  having  each  some  peculiar  attri- 
bute which  they  ascribed  to  these  reptiles.  As  the  im- 
ptrsonifleation  of  the  evil  principle  the  serpent  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  transgression  and  fall  of  man; 
snakes  armed  the  hand  of  Discord  no  less  than  the 
whip  of  the  Furies  :  as  an  emblem  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection, they  were  the  attribute  of  vEseulapius ; 
and,  twisted  round  the  eaduceus  of  Mercury,  they  were 
the  type  of  insinuating  eloquence.  Among  the  Egyptians 
the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  fertility ;  while  the  circle 
formed  by  a  snake  biting  its  own  tail,  without  beginning 
or  end,  was  the  chosen  emblem  of  eternity.  The  origin 
of  some  of  these  allusions  is  obvious,  of  others  it  is  ob- 
scure -,  but  from  whatever  cause  they  may  have  arisen, 
it  is  no  doubt  to  the  noxious  properties  of  some  of  these 
reptiles,  to  their  peculiar  habits  and  appearance,  and  to 
their  greater  prevalence  at  an  earlier  period  of  history, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  fear,  mingled  with  hatred  and 
veneration,  with  which  they  have  inspired  the  human 
race. 

To  rescue  this  long  abused  and  little  known  race  of 
animals  from  the  errors  which  have  disfigured  their 
history,  and  to  view  them  without  prejudice  as  a  branch 
of  natural  science,  has  been  the  object  of  Dr  Schlegcl, 
conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Netherlands,  who  has 
recently  issued  a  work  on  the  subject,  now  introduced 
to  the  British  public  through  the  translation  of  Dr  T. 
S.  Traill,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.*   From  his  treatise— the  only 
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satisfactory  one  on  the  subject — wc  propose  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  character  and  habits  of 
the  scrjK'nt  tribes. 

In  systems  of  zoology,  it  is  usual  to  divide  Reptiles 
into  four  great  orders,  of  which  the  tortoise,  crocodile, 
lizard,  and  common  adder,  are  the  respective  represen- 
tatives. Although  all  these  are  comprehended  under 
the  term  reptiles,  or  creepers,  the  three  former  orders 
are  furnished  with  feet  more  or  less  developed  ;  it  being 
only  the  ophidia,  or  true  serpents,  which  are  totally 
destitute  of  these  organs  of  locomotion.  The  charac- 
teristics of  a  serpent  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  very 
elongated  body,  furnished  with  a  tail,  and  covered  by 
a  defensive  armour  of  scales  ;  moving  along  the  ground 
without  feet,  it  advances  by  undulations,  or  by  the  suc- 
cessive expansions  and  contractions  of  its  own  parts. 
Of  the  animals  so  characterised,  some  are  adapted  to 
live  on  land,  others  in  water ;  some  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  trees,  others  in  crevices  and  burrows.  Taken 
as  an  entire  order,  Dr  Schlegel  arranges  them  into 
two  divisions — the  innocuous,  or  non-venomous,  and  the 
renomnus;  and  each  of  these  he  again  subdivides  into 
families,  genera,  and  species.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  him  in  this  arrangement,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that,  altogether,  he  de- 
scribes two  hundred  and  seven  species  of  innocuous  ser- 
pents, and  fifty  species  of  the  venomous  kind ;  from 
which  enumeration  it  will  be  perceived  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  snakes  are  devoid  of  those  noxious 
attributes  which  popular  prejudice  has  so  uniformly 
assigned  to  them. 

The  structure  of  serpents,  like  every  other  portion  of 
nature's  handiworks,  is  finely  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  existence.  Serpents  are  true  vertebrated 
(back-boned)  animals ;  but  the  usual  distinction  of  ver- 
tebra? of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  does  not  hold  in  their 
case,  all  the  vertebras  being  similar,  and  only  diminish- 
ing in  size  towards  the  tail,  or  caudal  extremity.  The 
total  want  of  feet  necessarily  implies  the  absence  of  a 
breast-bone,  pelvis,  &c.  which  unite  these  appendages 
to  the  trunk  ;  hence  the  ribs  are  free,  and  the  body  is 
capable  of  a  greater  amount  of  mobility  than  that  of 
other  animals.  The  vertebra?  are  extremely  small  and 
numerous,  those  of  the  trunk  sometimes  amounting  to 
300,  and  those  of  tho  tail  from  150  to  200.  They 
play  freely  on  each  other,  by  means  of  articulations  wcil- 
rlcfincd ;  hence  that  litheness  and  agility  of  body  pecu- 
liar to  the  serpent  tribes.  Each  set  has  its  own  pair  of 
ribs;  and  the  scaly  articulations  of  tho  abdomen,  by 
which  locomotion  is  performed,  always  correspond  to 
the  ribs  which  are  their  levers.  The  ribs,  acted  on  by 
the  muscles,  put  in  motion  the  abdominal  plates,  and 
these  maintain  the  impulses  which  are  successively 
communicated  to  them  by  the  undulations  of  the  body. 
The  speed  of  these  animals  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  nature  of  the  body  over  which  they  move ;  they  pro- 
ceed with  difficulty  over  a  polished  surface,  but  escape 
with  celerity  on  sandy  ground,  or  on  a  surface  covered 
with  dry  vegetation.  Their  celerity,  however,  has  been 
exaggerated,  as  it  is  never  so  rapid  that  a  man  cannot 
easily  escape  from  them. 

The  other  movements  which  this  peculiar  structure 
of  body  enables  these  reptiles  to  perform  are  also  per- 
fect in  their  kind.  In  complete  repose,  they  love  to  roll 
their  bodies  in  a  spiral  form,  so  that  the  head  alone 
is  slightly  elevated  hi  the  centre;  but  having  the  faci- 
lity of  bending  in  a  thousand  different  positions,  they 
arc  often  found  simply  extended  on  the  ground  in 
easy  undulations.  4  Very  often,'  says  Dr  Schlegcl,  *  in 
order  to  observe  what  passes  around  them,  serpents 
raise  themselves  perpendicularly,  supporting  them- 
selves solely  on  the  tad,  or  on  a  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
their  trunk  is  then  rigid,  and  perfectly  straight ;  and 
most  frequently  the  head  is  then  bent  and  directed  for- 
wards :  at  other  times  they  bend  their  bodies  as  an  S, 
inflating  their  necks  in  this  position.  Suspended  per- 
pendicularly from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  boa  resembles 
a  stitTbody  without  life.   In  descending  from  a  tree  or 
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other  tall  object,  serpent*  let  themselves  simply  fall  to 
the  ground— their  form,  and  the  elasticity  of  their 
parts,  preventing  any  dangerous  consequences  from  this 
fall  On  reaching  the  ground,  the  shock  they  sustain, 
instead  of  proving  hurtful,  impels  them  forward,  and 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  their  subsequent  movements.' 
In  water  serpents,  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  flattened  in 
a  vertical  direction,  acts  as  an  oar  in  propelling  the 
body;  in  tree  serpents,  the  same  organ  is  capable  of 
coiling  itself  around  branches ;  in  burrowing  snakes,  it 
is  short  and  conical,  so  as  to  secure  and  direct  the 
movements  of  the  trunk,  and  perhaps  to  dig  into  the 
earth ;  while  in  the  greater  number  of  terrestrial  snakes, 
it  is  so  formed  as  to  offer  a  solid  fulcrum  for  the  body, 
of  which  it  sustains  the  whole  weight  when  the  animal 
rears  itself  erect  Several  species  throw  themselves  on 
their  prey  with  huge  bounds,  and  seize  it  generally  with 
their  mouth ;  others  secure  it  by  twisting  the  tail 
around  it ;  and  the  boas  also  embrace  it  with  the  con- 
volutions of  their  trunk. 

To  obey  these  various  movements,  the  general  integu- 
ments are  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  which 
form  so  many  jointings,  parallel  to  the  parts  they  cover. 
The  whole  body  is  Urns  lithe  and  flexible,  the  naked 
space  of  skin  between  the  scales  being  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary expansion  and  contraction.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  act  of  feeding,  when  serpents  are  known 
to  swallow  unimals  of  much  greater  volume  than  their 
own  natural  size.  For  this  purpose,  not  only  is  the 
muscular  integument  of  the  trunk  capable  of  distention, 
but  the  head,  unlike  that  of  other  creatures,  is  so  con- 
structed, that  its  component  parts  (those  enclosing  the 
brain  excepted)  are  susceptible  of  greater  or  less  move- 
ment, and  generally  in  difl'ercnt  directions.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  mouths  of 
serpents  when  in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  jaws,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  being  merely  banded 
together  by  elastic  ligaments.  The  scales,  which  are 
always  symmetrically  arranged,  are  of  various  shapes 
in  the  different  genera,  and  are  laid  over  each  other,  or 
imbricated,  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof;  those  covering  the 
head,  and  medial  line  of  the  abdomen,  being  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  parts.  The  epidermis,  or  outer 
coating  of  the  skin,  is  cast  or  sloughed  off  at  fixed  and 
determinate  periods.  In  order  to  reject  the  old  epi- 
dermis, which  begins  to  detach  itself  at  the  head,  and 
especially  along  the  borders  of  the  lips,  the  serpent 
passes  itself  through  herbage,  and  contrives,  by  means 
of  slow  and  continued  frictions,  to  disengage  gradually 
the  exterior  layer  of  the  skin,  which  is  already  replaced 
below  by  a  new  epidermis. 

The  appendages  of  serpents  are  few,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  some  varieties  the  tail  terminates  in  a 
simple  conical  scale,  more  or  less  pointed  or  hooked; 
in  others  it  is  furnished  with  a  rattle,  often  very  large, 
although  it  is  but  a  simple  production  of  the  epidermis. 
Some  of  the  boas  have  a  pair  of  hooks  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which  seem  to  aid  in  pro- 
gression, taking  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  hinder  extre- 
mities; and  in  other  species  the  snout  or  frontal  plate 
is  turned  up  like  a  hook  or  spur.  Beyond  these  simple 
appendages,  serpents  are  entirely  naked;  the  forked 
wings,  tails,  and  barbs,  with  which  the  ancients  equipped 
them,  being  the  unmingled  invention  of  fable  or  impos- 
ture. Serpents  have  no  external  ear,  and  the  internal 
organ  is  one  of  the  simplest  construction,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  they  have  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  a  lower  degree  than  any  other  class  of  reptilia. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  their  sense  of  smell,  which  is 
by  no  means  delicate.  The  eye  of  the  serpent  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  unless  that  it  is  covered  by  the 
exterior  integument  which  envelopes  the  whole  body. 
The  portion  which  protects  the  eye  is  of  course  trans- 
parent, and  is  sloughed  like  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Dr 
Schlegel  disregards  the  stories  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated with  regard  to  the  fuxcination  of  this  organ  in 
serpents,  and  finds  nothing  peculiar  either  in  its  ap- 
pearance or  structure  to  warrant  such  a  belief.  Again, 


the  tongue  has  none  of  those  barbed  and  spear-like 
appendages  with  which  fable  has  armed  it  It  is  cer- 
tainly divided  into  two  slender  filaments  at  it*  point,  and 
is  capable  of  being  protruded  with  more  or  less  velocity, 
but  beyond  this  it  is  a  mere  organ  of  touch,  and  docs 
not  assist  either  in  taste  or  in  deglutition. 

With  regard  to  the  colours  of  serpents,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  analogy  between  these  and  that  of  the  surround- 
ing objects  in  the  places  they  inhabit;  a  circumstance 
wisely  ordered  by  nature  for  their  protection  from 
their  numerous  enemies.  Among  the  climbing  species 
many  are  green,  bo  as  to  resemble  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  they  inhabit ;  some  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  naked  branches ;  while  others  present  an  appear- 
ance like  that  of  an  old  trunk  covered  with  lichens  and 
mosses.  Fresh  water  snakes  are  generally  of  a  sombre 
and  uniform  colour ;  the  green  and  blue  tints  of  those 
inhabiting  the  sea  confound  them  with  the  wave*  of 
that  element  The  vipers  of  the  desert  are  of  a  dull 
sandy  colour;  those  of  marshes  of  a  dusky  brown; 
while  others  have  their  integuments  adorned  with  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  in  rivalry  of  the  tropical  flowers  amid 
which  they  luxuriate.  With  reference  to  the  markings  of 
the  respective  races,  it  is  extremely  diversified.  Some 
have  their  bodies  striped  longitudinally;  others  have 
it  barred  transversely ;  many  are  irregularly  speckled ; 
while  as  many  are  zig-zagged  and  marbled.  The  faculty 
of  spontaneous  change  of  tint  which  is  possessed  by 
some  reptiles,  such  as  the  chameleou,  is  only  observed 
in  an  inferior  degree  among  ophidians,  and  that  princi- 
pally among  the  tree  species. 

The  teeth  of  serpents  form  the  most  peculiar  of  their 
interesting  characteristics.  All  serpents  swallow  the 
animals  on  which  they  live  entire;  hence  their  teeth 
arc  not  formed  for  chewing,  but  are  mere  organs  des- 
tined to  inflict  wounds,  to  detain  their  prey,  or  to 
assist  in  swallowing.  These  organs  are  of  two  kinds ; 
solid  teeth,  which  are  common  to  all  ophidians;  and 
fangt,  which  are  peculiar  to  such  as  arc  poisonous. 
The  solid  teeth  are  generally  of  equal  size,  though  sonic 
species  arc  provided  with  one  or  two  larger  than  the 
rest ;  they  are  grooved  or  channeled,  this  channel  being 
connected  with  the  glands  which  secrete  the  ordinary 
saliva.  The  fangs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  holluw 
and  pointed— the  perforation  passing  from  the  point  to 
the  poison  glands  situated  at  the  base  of  these  deadly 
orgaus.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fangs  strike,  tlu-y 
press  upon  the  venom  gland,  and  force  the  liquid 
through  the  perforation  into  the  wound  inflicted. 
Situated  at  the  front  of  the  jaw,  the  fangs  arc  much 
more  liable  to  injury  than  the  other  teeth;  lienee  nature 
hns  curiously  provided  for  their  protection.  At  rest, 
they  are  folded  back  in  the  gums,  which  form  a  sort 
of  sheath,  and  are  only  elevated  when  the  animal 
is  about  to  strike  with  them.  Besides,  being  liable  to 
l>e  broken,  there  is  placed  behind  them  several  germs 
of  new  fangs,  sometimes  amounting  to  six  in  number, 
and  at  all  stages  of  development,  so  that  the  animal 
can  never  be  long  without  these  fatal  means  of  defence. 
Innocuous  serpents  arc  totally  destitute  of  fangs  and 
their  accompanying  poison  glands ;  but  have  the  or- 
dinary salivary  glands  much  more  largely  developed 
than  the  venomous  tribes.  The  saliva,  ad  is  well  known, 
assists  in  the  processes  of  swallowing  and  digestion ; 
and  to  serpents  which  swallow  animals  of  considerable 
size,  this  fluid  is  of  prime  importance.  In  swallowing,  a 
copious  discharge  of  saliva  takes  place  on  the  prey, 
which  renders  it  more  slippery  ;  and  while  the  teeth 
fasten  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  victim,  the  other 
jaw  advances  and  draws  it  inwards.  4  By  this  alternate 
play  of  the  jaws,  during  which  the  principal  part  is  per- 
formed by  the  lower  jaw,  the  deglutition  (swallowing) 
is  eflected,  after  efforts  more  or  less  great,  according  to 
the  volume  of  the  prey.  When  the  animal  they  at- 
tempt to  swallow  is  too  large,  they  arc  unable  to  in- 
tnnluce  it  into  their  maw  until  a  considerable  time  ha* 
elapsed.  Serpents  found  in  this  state  offer  a  hideous 
spectacle.*   It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that, 
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during  swallowing  and  digestion,  serpents  are  torpid  and 
defenceless  animals;  for,  when  pursued,  they  have  the 
power  of  disgorging  their  food,  like  the  gull  and  sea- 
swallow  among  birds  ;  and  so,  in  an  instant,  can  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defensive  activity. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  poison  arc  already  too 
well  known  to  require  much  description.  When  fresh, 
the  poison  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  a  yellowish-green 
'  tint,  slightly  glutinous;  and  when  dried,  becomes  viscid, 
1  and  adhesive.  Chemical  tests  show  it  neither  to  bo 
acid  nor  alkali;  it  has  no  peculiar  smell;  and  applied 
to  the  tongue,  it  produces  the  same  sensation  as  grease. 
It  is  only  deleterious  when  mingled  with  the  blood ; 
hence  its  effects  are  more  terribly  and  speedily  deve- 
loped when  the  quantity  is  great,  and  when  it  is 
directly  infused  into  a  vein  or  other  blood-vessel.  The 
effects  of  the  bite  depend  upon  many  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances. A  part  which  can  be  fairly  struck,  is  more 
dangerous  than  one  struck  in  a  slanting  direction ;  and 
the  last  bites  are  less  hurtful,  owing  to  the  poison  being 
expended.  A  large  animal  suffers  less  in  comparison 
than  a  small  one:  cold-blooded  animals  feel  the  effects 
less  than  warm-blooded;  and  in  tropical  climates,  the 
poison  is  more  virulent  and  fatal  than  in  temperate  re- 
gions. Its  fatal  effect  on  the  human  frame  is  thus 
described  by  Dr  Schlegel :— 4  Man  speedily  perceives 
an  acute  pain  in  the  limb  wounded  by  the  fangs, 
which  only  make  two  minute  punctures  hardly  visible, 
from  which  a  few  drops  of  blood  flow :  the  wounded  part 
afterwards  swells,  and  inflammation  declares  itself  with 
more  or  less  rapidity :  the  absorption  of  the  poison  is 
announced  by  general  debility;  walking  becomes  pain- 
ful ;  the  respiration  impeded  and  laborious  ;  the  patient 
experiences  a  burning  thirst;  nausea  and  vomiting 
quickly  succeed,  often  followed  by  great  distress  and 
faintings,  which,  joined  to  the  most  violent  pain,  de- 
prive the  sufferer  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Livid 
spots  surrounding  the  wound  are  the  precursors  of  gan- 
grene, which  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
causes  death  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.' 

The  antidotes  against  the  bites  of  snakes  are  as  nume- 
rous and  futile  as  the  prejudices  wc  have  alluded  to  are 
unfounded  and  fabulous.  Dr  Schlegel  dismisses  the  en- 
tire race  of  charmers  and  bite-curers  as  '  most  frequently 
impostors,  whose  whole  knowledge  is  founded  on  empi- 
ricism ;'  and  details  the  precautions  adopted  by  men  of 
competent  medical  skill.  These  it  would  lx?  inconsistent 
with  our  present  purpose  to  notice,  farther  than  to  state, 
that  immediately  cleaning  the  parts  bitten,  scarification, 
cupping,  and  the  cautery,  are  the  most  effectual.  Liga- 
tures above  and  beneath  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  poison,  should  also  t>e  resorted  to,  and  sudorifics 
copiously  administered.  Chlorine  has  been  administered 
internally  with  success  ;  and  external  frictions  with  olive 
oil  have  occasionally  proved  of  advantage. 

Serpents  are  oviparous  animals;  the  eggs  of  some 
being  hatched  almost  immediately  after  they  are  dropped, 
and  those  of  others  requiring  several  weeks  of  incuba- 
tion. They  are  of  slow  growth,  and,  like  other  reptiles, 
,  I  are  said  to  be  long-lived.  Many  travellers,  and  especially 
j  those  of  a  more  remote  age,  speak  of  serpents  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  which  they  say  they  have  encountered  in 
their  travels  in  intertropical  countries ;  some  they  de- 
scribe as  forty  feet  in  length.  This  Dr  Schlegel  rejects, 
affirming  that  the  most  gigantic  do  not  exceed  tuwnty- 
five  feet;  while  in  Europe,  the  largest  known  species 
attains,  when  full  grown,  to  a  length  of  not  more  than 
six  oreight  feet.  Monstrosities  do  occur  among  serpents 
through  disease,  and  through  congenital  malformations 
(such  as  double  heads) ;  but  forms  capable  of  motion 
both  ways,  furnished  with  barbed  wings  and  other  ap- 
pendages, as  depicted  by  the  ancients,  rest  on  no  securer 
basis  than  popular  imagination. 

In  their  habits,  the  ophidians  are  partly  nocturnal 
and  partly  diurnal,  though  by  far  the  greater  number 
come  abroad  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are 
all  carnivorous,  the  aquatic  species  living  more  or  less 
on  fishes,  the  tree  serpents  ou  birds,  and  the  smaller 


species  of  terrestrial  snakes  pursuing  insects,  mollusca, 
worms,  or  other  animals  of  the  lower  orders.  Many, 
such  as  the  sea  species,  live  in  society ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  land  serpents  are  found  independent  and  soli- 
tary. Although  almost  all  have  a  disposition  stupid, 
timid,  and  wild,  yet  many,  such  as  the  boas,  are  capable 
of  being  domesticated,  and  of  contracting  very  mild 
manners.  The  true  venomous  snakes,  however,  never 
change  their  ferocious  character,  and,  when  captured, 
refuse  to  take  any  food,  and  so  become  victims  of  their 
obstinacy.  Land  ophidians  hybernate  or  become  torpid 
during  winter,  retreating  in  our  climate  towards  October, 
and  reappearing  by  the  beginning  of  April.  During  this 
period  the  layers  of  fat  which  line  their  intestines  are 
absorbed ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  days  in  spring 
that  they  recover  their  usual  strength  and  activity.  Like 
all  slow  breathers,  serpents  can  subsist  a  long  time 
without  food;  the  boa  constrictor  has  been  known  to 
live  six  months  without  the  least  nourishment ;  and  Dr 
Traill  mentions  two  rattlesnakes  which  endured  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  a  similar  condition. 

Serpents  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  being 
more  numerous  towards  the  torrid  zone,  and  becoming 
rare  and  diminutive  in  cold  regions.  Jungles,  marshes, 
savannahs,  and  other  desert  places  in  the  tropics,  form 
their  head  quarters;  but  the  numerous  enemies  they 
have  among  the  mammifcra  and  birds,  keep  their  in- 
crease in  check.  The  badger,  hedgehog,  weasel,  civet, 
ichneumon,  and  other  carnivora,  pursue  them  with 
avidity ;  the  stork,  the  serpent-eater  of  the  Cape,  the 
kite,  laughing  falcon,  and  buzzard,  arc  their  implacable 
enemies,  while  man  wages  perpetual  war  against  tliem 
wherever  he  and  they  come  in  contact  The  desert 
and  unreclaimed  wild  is  the  proper  field  of  their  in- 
crease ;  the  progress  of  cultivation  is  always  equivalent 
to  their  extirpation. 


SUSAN  OLIPHANT. 

A  TRUE  TALE. 

At  one  end  of  a  village  near  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  and  close  on  the  river's  brink,  was  situated,  some 
years  ago,  a  neat  cottage.  It  could  not,  from  its  size,  be 
the  villa  of  a  gentleman,  yet  it  wore  a  superior  look 
to  the  dwellings  in  its  neighbourhood.  Surrounded  by 
a  garden  and  orchard,  the  exterior  of  this  cottage- 
dwelling  spoke  of  modest  plenty  and  humble  content- 
ment ;  nor  did  its  interior  disappoint  the  opinion  formed  , 
of  it.  Its  inmates  were  a  man,  now  descending  into 
the  vale  of  years,  yet  still  hale  and  vigorous ;  his  wife, 
past  middle  age;  and  a  lovely  girl,  their  only  child. 
James  Oliphant  was  by  profession  a  gardener;  but 
though  his  fruit  trees  yielded  abundantly,  and  his 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  the  finest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  though  his  wife's  dairy  was  the  neatest,  and  her 
cream  and  butter  the  sweetest,  yet  could  not  their  ap- 
parent meanB  of  livelihood  account  for  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
their  cottage ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
cealing the  fact,  so  much  to  Oliphant's  credit,  that, 
having  been  gardener  for  many  years  to  an  English 
nobleman,  the  latter,  at  liis  death,  left  him  an  annuity 
which,  though  small,  being  husbanded  with  frugality, 
and  seconded  by  industry,  went  a  great  way.  James's 
wife  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  air  of  order,  cleanliness  and  comfort  in  and  around 
their  little  abode ;  for,  though  we  would  not  be  harsh  on 
our  countrywomen,  who  does  not  know  that  the  things 
intended  by  these  expressions  arc  only  known  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  dwelling  of  the  English  peasant?  Mrs  Oli- 
phant was  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  very  reserved.  She 
liked  to  ride,  without  giving  reasons  for  her  conduct; 
yet  she  ruled  so  well,  and  was  so  active  and  attentive 
to  all  her  duties,  that  she  merited  neither  unkindness 
nor  reproof,  and  the  voice  of  discord  was  never  heard  in 
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their  habitation,  where  each  knew  and  performed  their 
own  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.    It  is  true  the 
girl  Susan,  with  her  fine  forehead  and  sunny  smile, 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  in  her  dark  blue  eyes,  some- 
times longed  for  more  cheerful  society  thnn  that  of  her 
parents,  or  a  more  unreserved  and  congenial  mind  than 
her  mother's,  to  which  to  pour  forth  all  its  longings,  all 
its  aspirations.   It  would  appear  they  wished  her  to 
receive  an  education  and  breeding  somewhat  superior 
to  what  a  cottage  girl  might  require,  for  she  was  ex- 
empted by  her  mother  from  any  part  in  the  menial 
offices  of  the  little  household ;  and,  from  a  desire  to  ex- 
clude her  from  the  contamination  of  low  companion- 
ship, her  father  was  her  only  instructor :  but  he  was  a 
well-educated  intelligent  man,  as  many  of  his  class  are 
known  to  be  in  Scotland,  so  that  he  was  quite  competent 
to  direct  his  child's  early  education.    She  was  always 
dressed,  too,  with  a  lady -like  simplicity,  equally  remote 
from  coarse  plainness  and  flaunting  vulgarity,  and  her 
own  little  room  was  adorned  with  care,  and  furnished 
with  books  of  elegant  literature.    Allowed  to  choose,  in 
a  great  measure,  her  own  employment,  she  loved  to  tend 
the  rich  flowers  her  father's  care  procured  for  her,  to 
listen  to  the  happy  notes  of  the  birds  among  the  fruit 
trees  j  but,  above  all,  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  with  some  improving  books,  from  whose  silent 
but  eloquent  companionship  the  tone  of  her  mind  and 
feelings  was  insensibly  raised  to  high  communing  and 
graceful  thoughts,  which  again  diffused  a  charm  over 
her  daily  deportment,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  her 
rank  in  life.  Treated  thus  with  lavish  indulgence,  with- 
out a  care  or  sorrow  to  cloud  her  days,  what  could  our 
young  heroine  desire  more  for  happiness?    But  yet, 
somehow,  she  envied  the  fond  caresses  and  unrestrained 
interchange  of  feeling  and  affection  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  poorer  dwellings  than  theirs.   She  wished  her 
mother  were  not  so  distant,  and  that  she  were  invited 
to  twine  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  when  she 
had  repeated  to  him  her  daily  task  ;  but  such  were  not 
their  winning  ways.    So  she  locked  the  loving  emotions 
of  her  heart  the  closer  in  that  pure  sanctuary,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  returning  her  dear  parent*'  kindness 
by  devoted  meekness,  and  dutiful  obedience  to  all  their 
wishes. 

Thus  passed  Susan's  childhood  and  early  youth. 
When  verging,  however,  on  womanhood,  she  earnestly 
■ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  of  t  he  adjoining 
parish,  not  so  much  to  seek  society,  as  to  acquire  some 
branches  of  useful  knowledge  which  her  father  was 
not  competent  to  impart.    After  short  demurring,  and 
a  private  consultation,  father  and  mother  consented. 
Eager  to  improve,  the  ardent  girl  pursued  diligently  and 
successfully  the  studies  pointed  out  to  her;  but  ere 
many  months  had  elapsed,  a  sudden  stroke  compelled 
the  aged  teacher  to  call  to  his  assistance  a  clever  young 
man,  the  son  of  an  early  friend,  who  was  studying  for 
the  church,  and  who  wished  to  fill  up  his  leisure  by 
instructing  the  young.    From  this  new  instructor  Su- 
san obtained  stores  of  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  than 
she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  old  schoolmaster ; 
and  it  will  readily  be  anticipated  that  these  were  ren- 
dered all  the  more  delightful  to  her,  by  their  coming 
from  a  being  possessed  of  the  natural  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  awaken  a  class  of  sympathies  appro- 
priate to  her  age.   With  her,  the  mastering  of  a  task, 
and  the  receiving  for  it  the  meed  of  approbation,  were 
now  matters  of  a  deeper  interest  than  before ;  in  short, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  she  had  given  her  heart 
to  the  young  teacher.    It  was  not  long  after  this  that, 
a  second  stroke  carrying  off  the  old  master,  the  new  one 
sought  and  obtained  the  appointment  to  his  situation  ; 
a  humble  one,  but  presenting  a  reasonable  security 
against  want.    William  Macdonald  thought  he  might 
now.  without  impropriety,  seek  the  hand  of  his  young 
pupil,  and  it  required  hut  a  few  words  to  make  him 
aware  that  he  already  ixwsesscd  some  advantages  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.    After  that  revela- 
tion—abrupt, and  almost  unpremeditated  on  either 


side — Susan  returned  no  more  to  school.  She  shrunk 
with  instinctive  maiden  delicacy  from  throwing  herself 
in  her  lover's  way  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  her  heart  beat 
rapturously  as,  after  a  few  days  of  her  unwonted  ab- 
sence, she  saw  her  teacher  on  a  lovely  spring  evening 
come  to  her  home  to  learn  the  reason.  Again  and  again 
he  came,  and  she  suflered  herself  to  be  led  by  him  along 
the  flowery  bank  of  the  Clyde.  She  had  found  what 
long  she  had  yearned  for,  a  congenial  heart  and  culti- 
vated mind  with  which  to  commune,  and  she  readily 
promised,  provided  that  her  parents*  views  were  in  har- 
mony with  her  own,  to  be  his  wife.  Need  it  be  said 
they  gave  glad  consent.  Though  of  humble  birth,  Wil- 
liam's education  had  been  liberal.  His  bearing  was  that, 
we  might  almost  say,  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  situation  was 
comfortable;  his  prospects  encouraging.  So  Susan, 
only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was  wedded  to  William 
Macdonald. 

Mrs  Oliphant,  exulting,  gave  her  only  cliild  a  liberal 
wardrobe,  and  substantially  furnished  her  bed-room ; 
her  father  gave  her  some  articles,  with  his  fervent 
blessing ;  and  Susan  took  possession  of  a  small  but  neat 
dwelling  adjoining  her  husband's  school. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  wedding,  the  young  wife 
was  unpacking  her  trunks,  and  arranging  tidily  her 
clothes,  when  Macdonald  entered.  'What!  is  school 
over  so  soon  ?    I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late.' 

•  Why,  you  know  this  is  Saturday,'  replied  the  hus- 
band, 4  leave  off  fatiguing  yourself,  and  come  and  take  a 
walk  ;  but  what  is  all  this  you  have  spread  around  you  «*' 
'  IX-ar  William,  my  mother  has  been  very  generous 
and  very  kind,'  replied  Susan  ;  '  she  has  stocked  me 
with  clothes  and  with  good  house  linens;  and  see,  here 
is  a  piece  of  Holland  for  shirts  for  you.  I  mean  to  begin 
them  immediately.' 

It  is  marvellous  how  small  a  circumstance  will  serve 
to  reveal  a  propensity  hitherto  prevented  from  showing 
itself.  Macdonald  possessed  many  good  qualities,  but 
he  was  envious  and  avaricious ;  and  the  sight  of  the  few 
articles  of  value  now  spread  out  before  him  stimulated 
these  hideous  feelings  into  a  state  of  unhappy  activity. 

'  It  is  very  strange  how  your  mother  should  have  so 
many  fine  things.'  he  observed;  'where  had  she  the 
money  to  buy  them  ?' 

'  I  know  not — how  should  I  ?  She  tells  not  me  her 
secrets,  if  any  she  has ;  but  you  forget,  dear  William, 
she  was  for  a  long  time  ladies'-maid,  and  then  house- 
keeper,  to  a  rich  and  noble  family.  Doubtless  she  saved 
something ;  but  it  is  so  kind  to  bestow  it  thus  on  me, 
that  I  think  we  had  better  take  it  gratefully,  and  never 
trouble  ourselves  about  how  she  got  it' 

This  was  said  gaily  and  innocently;  yet  the  next  in- 
stant, as  if  stung  by  an  after-thought,  a  crimson  blush 
spread  over  the  fair  face  and  brow,  and  she  exclaimed 
energetically,  'Honestly,  William,  I'll  swear  it  was 
made.  Often,  often  I've  heard  my  father  say  how  her 
master's  family  valued  her  incorruptible  fidelity  and 
honesty.' 

'  <  )h,  I  doubt  not  that ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  my 
dear  girl,'  promptly  replied  the  husband;  'but' — the 
demon  spirit  of  avarice  was  knocking  nt  his  breast — 
'  but  do  you  think  your  mother  has  anything  consider- 
able ?' 

'  I  have  not  even  an  idea.  We  have  had  every  comfort, 
and  lived  well.  All  she  has  will  be  mine  at  her  death 
(1  pray  Cod  it  may  be  long  till  then).  She  told  me  so 
the  night  lwfore  we  were  married :  and,  by  the  way, 
William,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  I  had  almost  for- 
got I  was  just  going  to  show  it  to  you.  My  mother 
gave  me  this  at  the  same  time,'  putting  into  his  hands 
a  very  small  and  elegant  lady's  gold  watch  ;  '  it  was  her 
young  lady's  gift  on  her  death-bed— for  my  mother  sat 
up  with  her  many  nights— mother  told  me  to  keep  it 
safely  ;  it  was  the  most  valuable  thing  she  hnd,  and  I 
had  never  seen  it  liefure.  Hut  it  is  only  to  look  at, 
William,  for  me  ;  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  wear,  you  know; 
but  is  it  not  U-autiful  ?' 

'  It  is  a  valuable  thing,  Susan,  dear ;  lay  it  up 
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fully.'  The  demon  of  avarice  was  gnawing  at  his  heart 
He  sat  buried  i  1  meditation  while  his  young  wife  wound 
up  the  watch,  put  it  to  her  ear,  aud  after  looking  at  it  a 
few  moments  with  girlish  delight,  replaced  it  in  its  case, 
and  locked  it  in  her  drawer. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  unhappy  event,  Macdonald 
found  it  necessary  to  permit  his  wife  to  attend  the 
bedside  of  her  father,  who  was  seized  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness. Susan  was  most  sedulous  in  her  attentions,  aud 
sometimes  fancied  the  invalid  looked  anxiously,  as 
if  wishing  to  speak  to  her  alone.  At  length,  one  day, 
having  hastened  to  the  cottage,  she  found  her  mo- 
ther absent  in  the  village  on  some  necessary  errand. 
The  child  of  a  neighbour  was  in  the  kitchen,  who  told 
her  her  father  slept.  Stealing  to  his  bedside,  however, 
in  a  few  moments  he  awoke.  'Is  it  you,  Susan?' 
asked  he  feebly  ;  4  where  is  your  mother  ?' 

4  Gone  out  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  shall  get  you 
anytliing  you  require.' 

'  It  is  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  I  want,  my  child. 
Tour  mother  has  a  will  of  her  own  ;  but  I  fear  I  am 
dying,  and  I  will  not  leave  the  world  in  peace  with  a 
lie  in  my  right  hand.  Susan,  dear,  though  I  have  striven 
to  be  a  father  to  you,  you  are  no  child  of  mine.  For- 
give me,  Susan,  for  ever  deceiving  you  thus.  I  say, 
Susan,  you  are  not  my  daughter,'  repeated  he  anxiously, 
aa  she  answered  not  at  first  4  Oh,  do  not  talk  so,  father 
--father.  Be  is  raving  !*  hurriedly  exclaimed  the  ter- 
rified girl. 

1  Nay,  hear  me ;  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  speak  the 
truth.  When  I  am  gone,  tell  your  mother  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  that  I  conjure  her  to  confide  in  you,  and 
make  provision  for  you  out  of  what  is  justly  yours,  not 
hers.'  But  at  this  instant  the  sound  of  Mrs  Oliphant's 
return  met  his  ear,  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  apparently 
leaving  his  well-intentioned  but  injudicious  communi- 
cation incomplete.  Shrinking  from  the  idea  of  his  wife's 
reproach,  and  trembling  under  her  ascendency,  he  left 
one  exposed  to  the  storm  winch  he  avoided,  the  person 
whom  he  ought  rather  to  have  sheltered  if  he  could ; 
so  thoughtlessly  selfish  are  many  even  whom  the  world 
calls  worthy  characters.  Darting  a  penetrating  glance 
at  the  uncertain  troubled  looks  of  her  husband  and 
daughter,  Mrs  Oliphant  bustled  to  lus  side.  He  had 
fainted,  and  his  end  approached  rapidly.  Susan  wh  ispered 
her  mother  that  he  believed  himself  dying,  which  ex- 
plained, or  appeared  to  do  so,  the  agitation  she  had 
witnessed  on  her  entrance,  though  Susan  said  it  not 
with  that  intention ;  indeed  she  knew  not  what  to 
think,  nor  how  to  act  so  strangely  had  her  father's 
words  bewildered  her.  Remaining  with  the  dying  man 
till  her  husband  came  to  fetch  her,  they  together 
watched  the  close  of  the  scene,  then  leaving  a  neighbour 
with  the  new-made  widow,  they  returned  to  their  home, 
thus  early  visited  with  sorrow.  William  tenderly 
soothed  his  weeping  wife ;  but  when  she  reached  her 
dwelling,  she  shut  herself  in  her  room,  to  ask  her  sorely 
agitated  heart  what  she  ought  to  do.  4  Can  it  be  so  ? 
Am  I,  indeed,  not  his  child  ?'  A  thousand  corroborative 
circumstances  flashed  on  her  recollection.  '  Whose, 
then,  ami?  The  concealment  tells  me."  Having  made 
the  communication  to  her  husband  without  suppressing 
a  word,  the  poor  girl  clung  to  his  breast  with  passionate 
fervour,  as  if  fearful  he  would  drive  her  thence ;  but, 
pressing  her  affectionately  closer,  he  said,  4  Well,  my 
dears  compose  yourself.  What  is  that  to  us,  that  it 
should  disturb  our  happiness  for  a  moment  ?  Are  you 
not  my  wife— my  own  Susan  still  ? ' 

These  few  words  lightened  the  load  of  poor  Susan's 
sorrow  of  more  than  lialf  its  weight;  but  she  knew 
not  that  her  William  cherished  in  his  bosom  an  adder 
which  was  to  poison  his  peace  and  wreck  her  happiness. 
What  did  it  signify  to  him  »r/io  was  her  father,  provided 
lie  could  get  possession  of  the  ample  provision  Oliphant's 
last  words  pointed  at  ? 

The  poor  gardener  laid  in  tho  grave,  his  widow's  grief 
was  decent,  yet  composed.  Susan  put  off"  her  bridal 
attire  for  appropriate  mourning ;  and  her  husband  sup- 


pressed, with  eflbrt  the  impatience  of  the  demon-dis- 
turber of  his  repose.  After  questioning  and  cross-ques- 
tioning his  poor  wife,  who  now  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
passion  which  possessed  him,  Macdonald  at  length  in- 
sisted that  Susan  should  deliver  James  Oliphant's  last 
instructions  to  the  widow.  It  had  been  Mrs  Oliphant's 
habit,  as  was  natural,  never  to  pass  her  daughter's  door 
without  calling;  and  each  evening,  when  they  had  not  so 
met  during  the  day,  and  now,  especially,  in  the  retirement 
of  her  new-made  widowhood,  Susan's  walk  with  Wil- 
liam was  to  her  cottage.  But  again  and  again  the  sen- 
sitive daughter  shrunk  from  her  hateful  task,  tiU 
Macdonald  threatened  to  undertake  it  himself;  there- 
fore, knowing  he  was  irritable,  and  her  mother  resolute, 
for  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  temper  between  the  only  two 
beings  in  the  world  she  had  to  love,  the  devoted  young 
wife  set  out  alone  to  perform  her  mission.  Her  mother's 
cottage  was  trim  and  snug  as  usual,  the  widow's 
grief  had  not  hindered  her  accustomed  cares.  Susan 
trembled  violently,  but  at  List  faltered  out  the  substance 
of  her  last  conversation  with  him  she  had  ever  called 
her  father.  The  widow  heard  her  out  with  marvel- 
lously little  change  of  countenance  and  manner.  At  the 
conclusion  she  wept  4  Yes,  my  poor  girl,  there  is  a  mys- 
tery ntiout  your  birth  that  had  better  be  left  as  it  is,  for 
it  has  already  cost  much  sorrow.  I  beg  you  will,  at 
least,  ask  no  more  on  the  subject  at  present  A  time 
may  come  when  you  will  know  all' 

Macdonald  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  wife's  re- 
port of  this  interview.  Bent  on  bettering  his  condition, 
the  good-will  of  a  school  in  the  next  town  was  to  be 
sold,  and  he  coveted  the  possession;  but  his  wife's 
mother  approved  not  of  the  plan,  and  refused  the 
means.  Several  violent  altercations  consequently  took 
place  between  him  and  the  widow  Oliphant  on  the 
subject  of  what  he  insisted  was  Susan's  portion ;  and 
no  asseverations  of  the  widow,  that  she  possessed  only 
her  own — and  that  except  by  her  choice,  lus  wife 
was  entitled  to  no  part  of  it — nor  yet  the  sorrowful 
pleadings  of  the  distressed  Susan,  could  stop  the  un- 
seemly and  unwonted  strife.  At  length  Macdonald, 
hoping  to  force  his  mother-in-law  to  meet  his  views, 
positively  forbade  any  intercourse  between  her  and  his 
wife,  and  became  harsh  and  unkind  to  the  young  and 
lovely  being  who  had  so  lately  surrendered  her  happi- 
ness to  his  keeping.  The  struggle  between  avarice  and 
his  better  nature  now  became  deadly  in  his  breast ;  and 
one  bitter  autumn  day  he  took  his  way  to  the  cottage 
of  Mrs  Oliphant  Outrageous  was  the  war  of  words 
in  the  scene  that  ensued ;  and  the  schoolmaster  re- 
turned to  his  young  wife  in  a  state  of  horrible  excite- 
ment. The  fiend  had  triumphed,  and  was  raging  un- 
controlled within.  He  vociferated  words  of  reproach  to 
the  unoffending  Susan;  yea,  with  coward  hand  drove 
her  from  him,  and  then  fled  from  the  house  The 
cold  chill  of  despair  struck  to  the  heart  of  the  hap- 
less Susan;  but  when,  after  a  period  of  time,  she  found 
that  her  husband  returned  not  she  flew  rather  than 
walked  to  the  home  of  her  contented  happy  child- 
hood. Here  she  immediately  perceived  that  an  angry 
interview  had  taken  place  between  her  husband  and 
her  mother. 

'  My  dear  mother,  tell  me  all,  I  beseech  you  " 
4  Mother !  I  am — for  I  must  now  reveal  what  I  hoped 
to  remain  secret — I  am  not  your  mother.' 

4  Tell  me,  tell  me  in  pity,'  said  Susan, 4  have  I  indeed 
no  mother  to  fly  to  in  this  dismal  hour  ?  Oh !  I  will 
bless  you  for  ever,  if  you  will  only  let  me  call  you  my 
mother  1'  More  moved  than  she  had  ever  been  by  the 
piteous  looks  and  words,  and  yet  more  piteous  situation 
of  the  gentle,  forlorn,  and  so  lately  happy  girl,  the  widow 
raised  her  kindly,  and  lx?sought  her  to  be  calm,  and  hear 
the  talc  which  the  selfish  passions  of  her  husband  had, 
by  his  frenzied  provocations,  wrung  from  the  long 
unmoved  and  imperious  woman.  Susan  fixed  a  glared 
yet  anxious  eye  on  the  speaker  as  she  proceeded.  4 1 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  time,  however,  is 
come  when  you  must  know  the  truth ;  and,  remember, 
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tlie  disclosure  has  not  been  of  my  seeking.   I  wm,  as 

you  know,  housekeeper  in  the  noble  family  of  .  My 

lovely  youngest  lady  was  your  mother!'  Susan,  in  an 
agony  of  distress,  shuddered,  but  remained  calm.  *  There 
had  been,  as  I  learnt  from  indistinct  expressions  of  my 
dying  mistress,  a  species  of  marriage  between  her  and 
your  father,  a  gentleman  of  high  degree,  but  it  had  been 
secret  and  irregular.  There  was  not  at  any  rate  a 
vestige  of  evidence  of  the  deed,  and  therefore  there 
hung  over  your  birth  all  the  disgrace  of  illegitimacy. 
Your  father  was  absent  with  his  regiment.  To  shield 
your  mother  and  her  family's  proud  name,  I  conveyed 
you  secretly  to  James,  my  late  husband,  who  was 
head  gardener,  and  then  my  suitor.  He  succeeded  in 
placing  you  in  safety  with  a  nurse,  while  I  remained,  for 
the  few  days  life  was  granted,  with  the  poor  mother.  I 
never  left  her  or  her  remains  till  I  saw  them  laid,  in 
unsuspected  purity,  in  a  lamented  grave.  The  night  of 
her  death  Bhe  gave  me  the  watch  you  have,  faintly 
whispering,  "  Give  it  to  my  child,  if  she  survives.'" 

'  Oh !  dear  and  precious  legacy  of  her  who  gave  me 
being!'  wept  the  desolate  orphan,  as  if  over  a  mother's 
grave. 

*  Hear  me  out,  my  poor  girl.  After  a  short  time  I 
joined  him  who  then  became  my  husband ;  and  commu- 
nicating with  your  father,  who  was  abroad,  was  com- 
manded by  him  to  keep  the  birth  of  his  child  secret 
as  the  grave  that  had  sheltered  its  mother,  bestowing 
on  me  a  sum  of  money,  vested  in  my  own  name ;  but 
(such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  me)  trusting  to 
me  to  provide  for  the  offspring  of  error  and  sorrow. 
Not  unworthy  was  I  of  the  trust  thus  confided  in  me,' 
proceeded  she  proudly.  '  You  know,  Susan,  I  have 
eared  for  you ;  1  have  educated  and  provided  for  you 
fur  beyond  our  seeming  station.  It  was  my  pride  and 
joy  to  surround  you  even  with  elegancies.  Notwith- 
standing what  I  told  you,  after  the  unfortunate  dis- 
closure my  late  husband  made  to  you,  your  father  yet 
lives ;  and  some  of  the  books  and  articles  you  have  were 
sent  to  me  by  him  fi»r  your  use.' 

•Which— which  are  they?'  again  interrupted  the 
anxious  Susan. 

*  You  shall  know  that  by  and  by,'  soothingly  replied 
the  woman.  '  I  always  intended  you  should  have  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  your  moderate  and  reasonable 
wants ;  but  in  such  a  form,  and  at  such  tunes,  as  I  saw 
best.  But  the  violence,  pertinacity,  and  avarice  of  your 
husband  has  provoked  this  disclosure,  and  to  his  own 
complete  discomfiture;  since  I  have  at  length  convinced 
him,'  she  bitterly  added,  '  that  neither  the  law  he 
threatened  me  with,  nor  any  power  he  could  appeid  to, 
can  procure  him  what  he  seeks.  The  name  of  your 
father  I  am  bound  to  conceal,  and  neither  coaxing  nor 
violence  shall  force  it  from  me.  The  only  other  being 
who  knew  it,  sleeps  now  in  the  silence  of  death.  Even 
you,  poor  innocent  sufferer  for  the  faults  of  others, 
must  not  ask  me  tliis.'  But  she  sjKjke  to  nearly  insen- 
sible ears.  Susan's  brain  had  hardly  comprehended 
the  latter  part  of  her  communications.  Seeing  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  she  immediately  ac- 
companied her  home.  The  wretched  Macdonald,  already 
half-repenting,  yet  writhing  under  resentment  and  dis- 
appointment, saw  them  pass  his  school  window,  but 
forbore  to  intrude  upon  them. 

Hardly  conscious  as  she  was,  when  placed  in  her  own 
bed,  the  heart-stricken  mourner  pointed  to  her  drawer, 
and  eagerly  persisted  that  her  now  pitying  and  anxious 
attendant  should  bring  her  somewhat  from  thence.  The 
widow  at  length  comprehended  her,  and  placed  in  the 
trembling  hands  of  her  protege  the  watch,  the  legacy 
of  her  dying  mother.  Clasping  and  kissing  it,  she 
hung  its  chain  around  her  neck,  and  hid  the  bauble 
in  her  bosom.  When  Mrs  Oliphant  had  done  what 
she  could  for  the  comfort  of  the  nearly  unconscious  in- 
valid, she  left  her  to  seek  medical  aid,  first  calling 
Macdonald,  who,  conscience-stricken  at  what  had  been 
his  cruel  work,  hung  with  tender  grief  and  self-re- 
proach over  the  uncomplaining  sufferer.    A  dry  and 


burning  kiss,  a  few  murmured  words  of  fondness,  were 
all  her  reply  to  his  flood  of  tears  and  passionate  in- 
treaties  for  forgiveness.  The  same  night  Susan's  sense* 
wholly  forsook  her ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  human 
skill  could  do,  ere  five  days  more  her  spirit  had  fled,  the 
victim  of  parental  error,  and  of  the  selfish  passions  of 
her  protectress  and  her  husband. 

When  the  solemn  scene  was  finally  closed,  what 
|  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  survivors  ?  We 
would  not  seek  to  veil  errors  every  one  must  con- 
demn— selfishness  and  avarice  persisted  in,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  untimely  death  of  a  youthful  wife,  the  only 
being  blameless  iu  this  domestic  tragedy.  Macdonald 
obtained  employment  in  a  distant  town,  and  returned 
no  more  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  We  trust  he 
has  spent  his  days  in  penitence  and  humble  content- 
ment. Mrs  Oliphant  remained  in  Iter  cottage,  and 
hired  a  person  to  cultivate  her  garden.  It  roust  have 
appeared,  if  we  have  faithfully  sketched  her  character, 
that  she  was  not  a  woman  of  much  sentiment  or  sensi- 
bility ;  yet  she  mourned  for  the  being  she  had  brought 
up  as  her  own  with  a  quiet,  yet  more  settled  grief,  than 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Not  many  weeks  after 
Susan's  death,  a  plain  travelling  chariot  stopped  at  the 
village  inn,  and  a  noble-looking  man,  its  only  occu- 
pant, inquired  for  Mrs  Oliphant.  Alighting,  "lie  was 
shown  to  her  dwelling,  and  dismissed  his  little  guide 
thither,  with  a  liberal  recompense.  Great  was  the 
widow'B  surprise — much  greater  than  usual  the  trial  of 
her  habitual  self-possession — when  he  stood  before  her ; 
for,  though  eighteen  years  had  passed  over  thetn,  she  at 
once  recognised  him.  After  ascertaining  that  no  one 
was  within  hearing,  *  I  come  to  see  you,  my  good  friend.' 
the  stranger  said,  '  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of  my 
child.  Your  last  letter  told  me  of  her  comfortable  mar- 
riage. I  may  not  indulge  all  I  feel ;  but  I  would  fain  for 
once  sec  her — see  the  living  resemblance,  as  you  have 

often  told  me,  of  my  poor  unhappy  '  Agitation 

choked  his  utterance ;  but  his  faithful  servant  wept  bit- 
terly. 'Ah!  what  is  this  I  see?'  glancing  at  her 
weals;  'you  are  lately  become  a  widow;  I  had  not  at 
first  observed  it.  Well,  but,  Mrs  Oliphant' — and  ho 
was  proceeding  with  some  commonplace  words  of  con- 
solation, '  'Tis  not  my  widowhood  I  mourn,  my  lord, 
though  that  now  seems  more  sorrowful  than  before.  You 
have  come  to  see  your  lovely  child ;  and  oh  !  how  would 
her  poor  heart  now  have  been  satisfied  !  I  tut  she  sleejM 
in  the  cold  grave.  Alas !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  ?' — wringing 
her  liands  in  a  paroxysm  of  distress.  The  shock  was 
great;  but  the  father  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
the  particulars  Mrs  Oliphant  chose  to  give  him  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  his  hapless  child,  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  which,  it  may  be  believed,  were 
smoothed  over,  perhaps  in  kindness.  The  stranger 
looked  around  him— he  saw  the  books  he  had  sent 
her — the  flowers  she  had  reared — her  favourite  canary, 
in  its  spacious  cage,  carolling  the  cheerful  notes  she 
had  so  often  listened  to.  He  asked  to  have  something 
that  had  belonged  to  her,  and  the  watch,  which  the 
widow  had  taken  from  the  inanimate  remains,  together 
with  its  history,  was  given  to  him:  finally,  he  shed 
tears  in  bitter  anguish  over  the  humble  grave  of  the 
being  who  had  been  wronged  so  deeply. 

Such  were  the  emotions  wrung  by  remorse  from  a 
heart  not  wholly  lost  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature. 
A  humbled,  childless,  unhonoured  man,  he  returned  to 
those  scenes  of  high  life,  where  there  are  many  bosoms 
besides  his  concealing  under  a  gay  outside  a  sin  and 
sorrow-stricken  heart.  Oh  that  the  rich  and  great 
would  reflect  in  time  on  the  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  selfishness  and  error,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  others,  and,  above  all,  to  the  one  party  who  ever  is 
the  most  innocent,  though  the  most  wronged.  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  that  an  cflbrt  was  made  to  provide 
a  moderate  happiness  for  the  unfortunate  victim ;  but, 
even  if  her  married  lot  had  been  happier,  was  it  alto- 
gether appropriate  ?  Alas !  no.  Inheriting  by  nature 
the  high-toned  mind  aud  delicate  tastes  of  her 
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•he  was  cart  In  a  Add  where  these  never  could  have 
received  their  proper  gratifications,  and  where  unhap- 
pincss  consequently  must  have  sooner  or  later  befallen 
her ;  where,  as  it  was,  the  shock  which  they  received 
from  one  set  of  adverse  circumstances  proved  the  cause  of 
her  lamentable  fate — a  broken  heurt  and  an  early  grave. 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

SMALL  COUNTRY  PAPERS. 

About  two  years  ago  (No.  484,  former  series),  we 
directed  attention  to  the  establishment  of  small  monthly 
sheets  in  provincial  towns,  where  the  population  of  the 
district  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  an  ordinary 
newspaper.  At  that  time  only  four  or  five  of  these 
publications  had  come  under  our  notice ;  now  their 
number  is  trebled,  and  we  believe  with  considerable 
advantage  to  their  respective  localities.  As  media  for 
advertisements,  they  are  employed  by  drapers,  grocers, 
and  others,  to  communicate  with  the  working-classes, 
among  whom  their  circulation  chielly  lies  ;  and  as  po- 
pular intelligencers,  they  afford  information  on  many 
subjects  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown  to 
their  humble  readers.  For  example,  in  one  now  before 
us,  consisting  of  eight  quarto  pages,  we  find  nearly  two 
pages  of  advertisements,  a  chapter  on  natural  history, 
a  biographic  sketch,  a  talc,  some  fugitive  poetry,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matter — all  more  or  less  instructive 
and  entertaining.  The  stamp  authorities  having  deter- 
mined that  such  monthly  sheets  must  not  contain  news 
they  be  stamped,  everything  of  this  nature  is  of 
omitted ;  but  this  forms  no  serious  drawback,  as, 
under  the  management  of  an  acute  editor,  the  sheets 
may  always  be  rendered  sufficiently  attractive  to  com- 
mand a  remunerative  sale. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  commencement  of  another 
class  of  provincial  publications,  exclusively  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  allied  subjects  of  rural  economy.  These 
are  also  issued  monthly;  but  arc  of  a  superior  character, 
extending  from  eight  to  sixteen  quarto  pages,  and  of 
course  selling  at  a  higher  price,  though  still  considerably 
under  that  of  a  stamped  newspaper.  There  are  now 
three  of  these  in  Scotland — the  Dumfries  Gleaner,  the 
Ayrshire  Agriculturist,  the  Berwick  and  Kelso  Agri- 
culturist ;  and  we  believe  a  fourth  is  about  to  be  started 
in  Pifeshire.  We  trust  that  other  counties  will  speedily 
follow  the  example;  and  that  in  England,  especially, 
such  publications  will  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  disse- 
minating among  the  tenantry  and  rural  population  that 
information  on  agriculture  and  husbandry  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  they  so  greatly  stand  in  need 
of.  <)f  those  already  commenced,  we  can  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation.  They  arc  not  only 
creditably  got  up,  as  regards  their  exterior,  but  their 
matter — original  and  selected — is  carefully  prepared,  en- 
tirely free  from  party  bias ;  and  what  adds  considerably 
to  their  influence  is,  that  all  their  contributions  are  au- 
thenticated by  the  names  of  the  authors.  Besides  their 
more  valuable  information,  they  contain  rural  sketches, 
account*  of  agricultural  exhibitions,  ploughing  matches, 
and  other  local  memoranda  of  a  miscellaneous  descrip- 
tion. A  few  years  hence,  and  such  publications  will  be 
productive  of  immense  benefit,  not  only  in  disseminating 
sound  practical  views  within  their  respective  districts, 
but  in  '  drawing  out'  our  farming  population  to  detail 
the  results  of  their  own  practice  and  experience.  A  thou- 
sand valuable  facts  are  yearly  lost  to  the  country  from 
the  backwardness  of  farmers  to  put  their  experience  in 
print ;  and  local  sheets,  of  the  kind  we  notice,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  collect  such  information,  when  the  city 
newspaper  could  never  have  done  so  by  any  possibility. 
They  will  thus  become  vehicles  of  substantial  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  amusement  and  interest,  not  only  to 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  labourer,  who,  hitherto  heedless 
of  every  species  of  information,  may  be  led  to  a  better 
state,  by  having  his  attention  first  awakened  by  the 
records  and  descriptions  of  scenes  and  operations  with 
which  he  is  personally  familiar. 


ARTISAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

We  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  tliat 
a  piece  of  ground  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Messrs 
Gott  of  Leeds  as  a  tenter-field,  has  been  converted  into 
a  common  garden  for  the  workmen  employed  in  their 
establishment.  This  field,  where  the  woollen  cloth,  at 
various  stages  of  its  manufacture,  was  hung  on  rails  to 
dry,  has,  by  the  improved  mode  of  drying  in  heated 
galleries,  been  rendered  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  factory,  and  has  thus  been  set  aside  for  the  exem- 
plary object  above-mentioned.  The  total  extent  is  about 
eight  acres,  divided  into  142  allotments  of  nearly  equal 
size.  Such  of  the  workmen  as  take  an  intereat  in  gar- 
dening are  allowed  to  cultivate  these  little  plots,  paying 
a  trifling  sum  in  the  form  of  rent,  not  as  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  give  the  men  an  un- 
disputed right  to  the  produce  which  they  may  have 
reared.  Nearly  all  the  allotments  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing and  healthy  condition,  each  denoting  by  its  pro- 
duce the  taste  of  its  cultivator.  Some  contain  flowers 
chiefly ;  while  others  (and  these  more  general)  con- 
tain such  culinary  vegetables  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
lettuces,  onions,  &c.  The  family  of  one  of  the  work- 
men resides  in  a  lodge  near  the  entrance,  and  to  this 
family  the  care  of  the  garden  is  intrusted.  Opposite 
the  lodge  is  a  tool-house,  where,  on  hooks  and  nails  pro- 
perly numbered,  hang  all  the  gardening  tools,  such  as 
spades,  hoes,  rakes,  and  so  forth,  each  renter  having  lus 
own  tools.  In  this  tool-house  is  a  board  inscribed  with 
the  '  rules  and  regulations'  which  the  proprietors  have 
established  for  the  good  management  of  the  garden; 
such  as  the  hours  during  which  the  workmen  and  then- 
families  may  have  access  to  the  garden,  the  admission 
of  the  friends  of  the  workmen,  and  other  arrangements 
of  a  similar  character.  In  a  busy  town  like  Leeds,  where 
houses  and  factories  arc  necessarily  congregated  very 
thickly,  the  existence  of  a  plot  of  garden-ground  is  im- 
portant in  respect  to  the  health  of  those  who  live  near, 
independent  of  the  good  effects  likely  to  result  from  the 
maintenance  of  these  kindly  relations  between  i 
and 


SILK  MANUFACTORY  OF  M.  STOFXLLA. 

This  establishment — at  Rovercdo,  the  scat  of  the  silk 
trade  in  Austrian  Lombardy — has  gained  a  liigh  reputa- 
tion, not  only  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured, 
but  for  the  philanthropic  system  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. We  glean  the  following  account  of  its  manage- 
ment from  a  sketch  in  the  January  number  of  the 
London  Polytechnic  Magazine : — Pour  hundred  females 
arc  constantly  employed,  who  are  not  only  provided 
with  their  living,  but  every  care  is  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation. A  young  girl  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  in  poverty,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  and  health,  is  apprenticed  from  four 
years  and  a  half  to  six  years  and  a  half  under  an  in-, 
denture,  stipulating  that  she  shall,  during  her  appren- 
ticeship, be  provided  with  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
instruction  in  religion,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, needle-work,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Bilk.  After  the  first  six  months  each  apprentice 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  15  florins  (about  £1,  lis.), 
which  sum  is  placed  in  the  savings'-bank  of  Roveredo. 
Those  parents  who  are  in  very  needy  circumstances, 
are  permitted,  after  their  daughter  has  been  two  years 
apprenticed,  to  draw  an  annual  allowance.  The  pro- 
prietor himself  deposits  five  hundred  florins  in  the  bank 
every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  in  diffe- 
rent awards  to  those  whose  industry  and  skill  are  found 
the  most  deserving  at  a  public  examination.  In  case  of 
death,  the  parents  have  a  right  to  claim  whatever  funds 
the  child  may  have  in  the  bank.  Upon  the  termination 
of  the  apprenticeship  the  girl  is  at  liberty  to  return 
home,  or  stipulate  for  employment  by  the  year  (that 
being  the  shortest  period  for  which  any  of  them  can  be 
engaged),  and  receives  an  increase  of  payment  according 
to  her  abilities.   Those  who  during  their  apprentice- 
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ship  have  behaved  well,  and  distinguished  themselves, 
are  provided  at  the  end  of  their  term  with  tools  and 
furniture  to  commence  business.  Their  occupation 
consists  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  silks,  and 
every  week  twenty-five  of  the  number  are  alternately 
instructed  in  domestic  affairs.  Certain  leisure  hours 
are  allowed  for  meals,  lessons,  and  recreation ;  and  when 
they  walk  out,  some  of  the  teachers  are  appointed  to 
accompany  them.  The  whole  establishment  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Stofella,  and  consists  of  twenty  superin- 
tendents—namely, one  director,  one  vice-director,  six 
teachers,  and  twelve 


THE  OJIBBEWAY  INDIANS. 

Tots  recent  visit  of  nine  Ojibbeway  Indians  to  England 
has  been  generally  felt  as  an  interesting  event,  occurring 
as  it  docs  so  soon  after  Mr  Catlin,  by  his  book  and  lec- 


t:\vc. 

The  party  consists  of  two  old  chiefs,  respectively  of 
the  ages  of  seventy-five  and  fifty-one ;  four  young  war- 
riors (including  a  half  cast,  their  interpreter),  two 
women,  and  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  give  their  unpronounceable  seven-syllable 
names,  translated  into  '  the  Moonlight  Night,  the 
Driving  Cloud.'  &c.  Mr  Catlin,  on  introducing  them 
at  a  public  exhibition  in  London,  explained  that  they 
had  been  brought  to  England  from  the  north-east  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  at  their  own  desire,  on  business,  we  be- 
lieve, connected  with  territory,  and  not  solely  to  be 
mode  a  show  of;  and  that  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
hireling  puppets  was  evident,  through  the  natural  and 
universal  language  of  their  gesticulation  and  expression. 
Their  manner  was  far  more  like  that  of  receiving  stran- 
gers, whom  they  endeavoured,  with  much  good  nature, 
to  amuse.  In  person  they  are  tall  and  well  made,  the 
men,  we  believe,  all  exceeding  six  feet  in  height ;  straight 
and  upright,  though  not  especially  muscular  ;  and  their 
step  is  peculiarly  firm  and  majestic.  Most  of  their 
dances  appeared  to  us  little  else  than  a  noisy  and  in- 
explicable shuffling,  though  an  Irish  lady  at  our 
elbow  compared  some  of  their  movements  to  an  Irish 
jig.  At  another  time  they  danced  round  one  of  the 
chiefs,  much — it  is  the  only  simile  we  can  find — as  the 
May-day  sweeps  donee  round  Jock  in  the  Green ;  and 
really  the  chief,  in  his  bufTalo  blanket  was  almost  as 
bulky  a  personage  as  Jack  imprisoned  by  the  fresh 
boughs.  They  keep  time  to  these  dances  by  a  mow  i- 
tonous  sort  of  chant,  accompanied  by  the  shaking  of 
little  bells  (looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  collection 
of  brass  thimbles)  fastened  to  a  stick  eight  or  ten  inches 
long ;  their  orchestra  being  completed  by  a  small  one- 
sided drum,  formed  very  evidently  of  a  butter  keg  or 
flour  tub — such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  a  London 
kitchen.  Of  course  the  chief  or  warrior  who  beats  the 
drum  remains  seated  on  the  platform ;  and  he  who 
shook  the  bells  was  the  one  round  whom  they  danced. 
But  the  note,  if  we  may  call  it  a  note,  of  each  instru- 
ment was  unvaried;  in  phrenological  language,  they 
seemed  to  possess  the  organ  of  Time,  but  not  of  Tune ; 
for,  monotone  as  it  was,  the  intervals  of  time  were  ac- 
curately marked.  So  much  for  the  pence  dances,  after 
which  the  warriors  retired  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
war  dance ;  and  on  our  last  visit,  a  trifling  incident  oc- 
curred, which  gave  rise  to  a  more  picturesque  situation 
than  can  easily  be  imagined. 

During  the  interval  of  their  absence,  some  of  the 
visitors  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  presenting  articles 
of  different  sorts,  and  of  different  value,  to  the  two 
squaws  and  the  child.  Among  other  things  a  toy  was 
given  to  the  little  girl — a  bird  we  think  it  was,  which, 
by  a  common  movement  of  the  stand  (which  forms  a 
sort  of  rude  bellows),  produced  the  very  unmelodious 
'  squeak,  squeak'  so  familiar  to  many  a  denizen  of  the 
nursery.  Now,  kind  reader,  imagine  our  warriors  re- 
turning with  their  firm  majestic  tread,  accoutred  for 
the  war  dance,  their  bodies  glaring  chiefly  of  a  bright 


vermilion  (we  noticed,  among  less  simple  devices,  a 
huge  red  hand  delineated  upon  the  shoulder  of  one), 
the  jingling  of  the  little  bells  with  which  some  of  their 
garments  seemed  fringed,  and,  above  all,  the  ponderous 
tomahawk  in  each  right  hand;  imagine  this  band, 
limited  in  number,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  formidable 
to  remind  the  stranger  very  forcibly  of  the  *  howling, 
desolating  band '  of  the  poet  of  Wyoming,  without  wait- 
ing for  the 

'  Sound*  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and  scream, 
To  freeze  tho  blood  in  one  dUcord&nt  Jar, 
It  ting  to  tho  pooling  thunderbolt*  of  war.* 

The  child  holds  up  the  toy — *  squeak,  squeak'  it  goes — 
the  warriors  stop  in  their  stately  march ;  tomahawks 
are  slung  at  the  back  of  their  girdles,  and  they  eagerly 
gather  round  to  examine  the  toy.  *  Squeak,  squeak ;' 
for  an  instant  they  look  grave  and  earnest,  and  this  was 
the  moment  they  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  ;  the 
next,  the  toy  was  given  back  to  the  child  with  contempt. 
Have  these  wild  Indians  discovered  the  great  truth, 
that  only  '  the  useful  is  the  beautiful  ? '  a  phrase,  per- 
haps, prosaic  to  Borne  ears,  yet  to  our  mind  enshrining 
the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

Tho  war  dance  is  accompanied  by,  if  possible,  louder 
noises  of  each  description ;  and  as  for  the  war  whoop 
which  they  introduce  so  frequently,  surely  tho  simul- 
taneous yell  of  a  thousand  dogs  would  Ik  the  nearest 
resemblance.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  however,  that, 
while  performing  it,  they  beat  the  hand  rapidly  upon 
the  open  mouth,  thus  producing  a  sort  of  shake.  With 
these  hints,  it  is  just  possible  that  accomplished  imita- 
tors of  sawing,  and  grinding,  and  other  unmusical 
sounds,  might  achieve  something  like  the  Indian  war 
whoop.  The  war  dance  is  performed  by  them  in  their 
natural  state,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  feeling* 
to  the  necessary  pitch  preceding  action ;  and  even  exe- 
cuted here,  as  a  scene  acted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
energetic  they  become ;  indeed  to  a  degree  that  makes 
the  looker-on  almost  tremble,  and  doubt  if  it  be  only 
the  similitude  of  passion.  There  is  a  kind  of  rude  grace 
in  many  of  their  movements,  especially  when  holding 
the  pipe  of  pence,  ornamented  with  feathers,  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  tomahawk  in  the  right ;  the  warriors  raise 
and  present  them  alternately,  thus  offering  peace  or  war. 
The  flag  of  peace,  which  they  also  sometimes  brandish, 
is  a  long  strip  of  red  cloth  fastened  lengthways  on  a 
stick,  about  a  man's  height,  the  cloth  being  stuck  all 
over  with  white  feathers.  This  we  are  told,  is  held  as 
sacred  as  is  the  flag  of  truce  by  civilised  nations  ;  and 
if  presented  in  the  warmest  of  the  fight,  will  insure 
safety  and  protection. 

Although,  in  the  excitement  of  the  war  dance  espe- 
cially, they  are  fierce-looking  creatures,  there  is  nothing 
malignant  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  faces  of  the  women  more  particu- 
larly, one  reads  a  character  of  placidity,  almost  of  bene- 
volence; a  character  perfectly  agreeing  with  MrCatlin's 
account  of  his  long  residence  among  them,  during  which 
time  he  declares  he  never  had  occasion  to  raise  his  hand 
in  self-defence ;  never  to  his  knowledge  was  robbed  of 
one  farthing's  value ;  and  never  even  had  occasion  to 
suspect  he  was  wronged.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
this  interesting  race  of  men,  through  the  effect  of  con- 
stant intestine  warfare,  and  vices  and  diseases  introduced 
by  the  whites,  should  be  daily  diminishing  in  numbers. 
One  entire  tribe,  that  of  the  Mundans,  which,  within 
these  eight  years,  consisted  of  two  thousand,  has  been 
already  destroyed  by  small  pox,  save  a  remnant  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  snuls,  who,  in  their  misery  and  helpless- 
ness, fell  victims  to  their  enemies. 

Daily,  in  fact*  are  their  ranks  thinning ;  and,  in  their 
swl  future,  it  may  be  that  many  a  '  Ixigan"  of  the  wil- 
derness shall  deeply  feel  his  desolation,  even  if  he  do 
not  exclaim,  in  the"  same  pathetic  words,  •  There  runs 
not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  crea- 
ture !'  This  truth  it  is  which  makes  the  visit  —  the 
Iwdily  presence  of  these  Ojibbeways — so  peculiarly  in- 
teresting ;  for  even  if  they  do  not  die  away— as  if  they 
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had  only  lived  to  enrich  with  their  bodies  the  soil  for  the 
conquerors — quite  as  fast  as  Mr  Catlin  predicts,  the 
advance  of  civilisation  must  rob  the  Indians  of  many  of 
their  natural  characteristics.  To  return,  however,  to 
the  party  who,  at  the  moment  of  our  writing,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  London  :  the  squaws, 
like  the  men,  have  swarthy  complexions,  black  eyes, 
rattier  small  and  sunken,  and  fine  jet  black  hair,  which 
they  cultivate  with  the  greatest  care,  anointing  it,  as  we 
hear,  with  the  pure  fat  of  the  bear,  and  never  allowing 
it  to  be  cut  The  hair,  which  streamed  over  their  shoul- 
ders, seemed  fine  and  glossy,  though,  we  should  say,  not 
comparable  in  point  of  quantity  to  the  average  length 
and  thickness  of  an  Englishwoman 'a  Yet  this  must 
not  be  held  altogether  as  on  argument  in  favour  of  the 
frequent  use  of  the  shears,  since  we  know  that  the 
Spanish  ladies,  so  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  hair, 
have  an  equal  prejudice  against  the  practice  of  clipping ; 
and  we  ourselves  have  recently  met  a  fair  young  Spa- 
niard, whose  luxuriant  and  much  admired  tresses  had 
never  been  profaned  by  the  touch  of  the  scissors. 

The  manner  in  which  the  squaws  carry  their  children 
is  curious  and  ingenious.  Alas !  in  all  rude  conditions 
of  humanity,  the  liarder  share  of  labour  falls  on  the  poor 
women  ;  for  warriors  and  hunters  are  too  proud  to  work. 
Thus,  preparing  the  skins  for  their  garments,  cooking, 
water  carrying,  all  sorts  of  drudgery  fall  upon  the  squaw, 
who  contrives  to  carry  her  infant  about  with  her,  though 
her  hands  and  arms  are  otherwise  occupied.  For  this 
purpose  a  sort  of  cradle  is  constructed  of  bear's  skin, 
in  which  the  child  is  swathed,  the  mother  suspending 
it  at  her  back  by  a  strong  band  which  crosses  her  fore- 
head. The  child,  of  course,  is  bolt  upright,  its  little 
shoulders  resting  against  those  of  the  woman  ;  but  partly, 
we  should  suppose,  to  defend  it  from  accident,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  convenience  of  suspending  some  jingling 
toys,  there  is  a  slight  frame-work,  ornamented  with 
porcupine's  quills,  constructed  before  the  upper  part  of 
its  body.  Thus  burdened — for  the  cradle  itself  is  a 
heavy  cumbrous  machine  —  the  Indian  wife  toils  on; 
the  movement  and  laborious  action  of  her  own  body 
rocking  and  hilling,  as  she  believes,  the  infant  to  rest. 

To  particularise  their  gomes  (in  that  of  ball  they 
especially  excel)  might  be  tedious ;  and  the  manner  in 
which,  after  the  war  dance,  they  sat,  Turkish  fashion,  to 
smoke  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. In  conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  Mr  Catlin  on 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  so  interesting  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  valuable  museum  ;  a  collection  gathered  at  the 
price  of  an  amount  of  physical  endurance,  and  mental 
energy,  seldom,  if  ever  before,  voluntarily  encountered. 
"We  believe,  too,  that  he  is  sparing  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  showing  and  explaining  to  the  Ojibbeway 
Indians  the  celebrated  buildings  and  notable  curiosities 
of.  the  metropolis ;  and,  darkened  as  their  minds  must 
be,  let  us  hope  they  will  carry  back  to  the  Far  West  dif- 
ferent notions  of  the  white  man  from  those  the  savage 
must  perforce  receive,  if  the  first  specimens  of  civilisa- 
tion presented  to  his  view  be  the  vile  outcasts  of  society 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded. 


SINDE  AND  ITS  AMEERS. 

The  gradual  absorption  of  Hindustan  into  the  British 
empire,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country.  The  latest  acquisition 
— in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  by  military  conquest,  and 
not  without  the  plausible  plea  of  necessity — has  been 
Sindc,  a  considerable  tract  of  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  This  river,  in  its  way  from  its  sources  among 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  runs  for  a  long  distance  west- 
ward, and  takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  to  be  after- 
wards swelled  by  the  '  five  rivers;  which  give  a  name  to 
the  Punjab  country,  and  to  make  its  way  into  the 
Arabian  sea  by  several  mouths.  For  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  through  Sinde, 
which  it  makes  tho  key  of  the  great  water-transit  to 
and  from  the  British  possessions  of  Mid-Asia, 


Sinde  is  a  narrow  district,  situated  between  Bcloo- 
chistan  on  the  west,  and  Hindustan  on  the  cast,  and 
only  averaging  eighty  miles  in  breadth.  Except  a  range 
of  hills  which  divides  it  from  Beloochistan,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  a  plain,  so  flat,  as  to  present  from  the 
sea  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  many  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Holland :  the  waves  on  which  the  spectator 
rides  seem  to  be  so  much  higher  than  the  land,  as  to 
cause  apprehension  that  the  whole  district  will  be  over- 
whelms! by  the  ocean.  On  entering  and  ascending  the 
Indus,  the  country  is  seen  to  be  interlaced  with  water- 
courses, consisting  cither  of  the  minor  channels  by 
which  the  great  river  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  or,  higher 
up,  of  tributaries  and  canals.  During  the  summer 
months,  that  portion  of  lower  Sinde  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  is  laid  under  water  by  inun- 
dations caused  by  the  melted  snows  of  the  distant 
Himalayas.  Tho  mighty  stream  then  rushes  furiously 
through  its  channels,  breaking  down  banks,  ingulfing 
cattle,  men,  and  their  habitations ;  and,  before  it  joins  the 
sea,  uniting  in  one  vast  lake  its  various  beds  and  tribu- 
taries. The  turbid  waters,  on  receding,  leave  behind 
an  alluvium  so  rich,  that  it  requires  no  cultivation  to 
produce  to  the  husbandman  a  succession  of  heavy  crops; 
exactly  as  it  happens  with  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The 
upper  portion  of  Sinde,  which  is  chiefly  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  inundations,  is  diversified  by  rocky  emi- 
nences of  slight  elevation,  and  sandy  sterile  tracts,  show- 
ing the  original  character  of  the  lower  country  before  it 
was  fertilised  by  successive  deposits.  In  these  districts 
artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  by 
means  of  sluices  and  canals.  These  characteristics  of  the 
scenery  ore  of  course  modified  by  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  Sinde.  The  date-palm  is  found  nearly  all  over 
the  country,  but  its  fruit  seldom  comes  to  perfection. 
Towards  the  sea,  salt  marshes  abound,  separated  by 
jungle,  Btinted  or  luxuriant,  according  to  the  accidents 
of  the  soil,  which  here,  except  during  the  inundations, 
presents  great  diversities.  In  many  places  the  eye 
wanders  over  large  sombre  tracts  covered  thickly  by 
the  camel-thorn  and  other  shrubs;  the  most  peculiar 
of  which  is  the  euphorbia,  that  drops,  after  a  season, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  lies  decaying, 
and  having  all  the  appearance  of  bundles  of  dry  sticks 
collected  by  invisible  hands.  The  fertility  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  rendering  the  labours  of  agriculture  light,  every 
description  of  grain  is  grown  with  little  more  trouble 
than  sowing  and  reaping.  The  general  climate  is  said 
to  be  as  hot  as  that  of  any  part  of  India. 

The  towns  of  Sinde  have  a  uniform  aspect,  which  is 
thus  described  by  a  recent  traveller  '  Nearly  all  are 
surrounded  with  walls,  which  are  intended  to  be  forti- 
fications, but  are  of  a  very  rude  kind,  and  in  com- 
plete disrepair,  being  built  of  mud,  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  pierced  for  matchlocks ;  in  the  centre  of  the 

Since  is  a  bastion  or  citadel  overlooking  the  surround- 
lg  country.  The  .Tats  and  pastoral  classes  fold  their 
flocks  or  herds  under  the  walls,  against  which  they 
build  their  reed  huts.  Every  place  in  Sinde  swarms 
with  village  curs,  tho  Pariahs  of  India;  and  these,  in 
the  absence  of  any  police,  are  valuable,  as  keeping  a 
constant  and  independent  watch.  The  wands,  or  mov- 
able villages  of  the  pastoral  population,  are  generally 
composed  of  reed  mats  thatched  across  rough  boughs  of 
the  tamarisk.  Such  are  also  the  materials  generally 
employed  by  the  fishermen  and  others  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  river:  the  houses  are  generally  of  ono 
storey,  and  flat-roofed ;  in  the  cities,  the  dwellings  have 
upper-rooms,  but  the  apartments  are  small  and  ill-ven- 
tilated. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  so  filthy  as 
the  interior  of  a  Sindian  town.  Every  inhabitant  makes  a 
common  sewer  of  the  front  of  Ids  dwelling;  tho  narrow 
passage,  scarcely  admitting  a  laden  camel,  is  nearly 
blocked  up  with  dung-heaps,  in  which  recline,  in  lazy 
ea«c,  pocks  of  fat  Pariah  dogs,  from  whom  the  stranger, 
particularly  a  Christian  (they  are  true  Moslems  these 
dogs),  need  expect  little  mercy.  Flies  are  so  plentiful, 
that  the  children's  face*  are  nearly  hidden  by  them, 
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and  it  is  utterly  impracticable  in  a  butcher's  or  grocer's 
shop  to  discern  a  particle  of  what  is  exposed  for  sale. 
Add  to  these  mere  outlines,  crowded  streets  of  filthy 
people,  an  intolerable  stench,  and  a  sun  which  would 
roast  an  egg,  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  a  Sin- 
dian  town  or  city.  The  inhabitants  generally  sleep  on 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  for  coolness. 

One  main  street,  constituting  the  bazaar,  is  always  a 
principal  feature  in  a  place  of  any  size.  These  bazaars 
have  mats,  and  other  coverings,  stretching  from  house 
to  house,  as  a  protection  against  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  Except  the  bazaar  of  Grand  Cairo,  few  places  of 
a  similar  kind  present  such  vivid,  strange,  and  yet  in- 
teresting groups,  as  the  great  street  of  Shikarpur,  fre- 
quented as  it  is  by  the  merchants  of  both  Central  Asia 
and  those  of  Eastern  and  Western  India.  The  full 
pressure  of  business  generally  takes  place  about  four 
o'clock ;  and  then,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  in  an  atmo- 
'  sphere  of  the  most  stifling  closeness,  and  amid  the 
loud  din  of  perfect  chapmanship,  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  society  of  the 
East 

The  haughty  Moslem,  mounted  on  his  fine  Khoras- 
sani  steed,  decorated  with  rich  trappings,  himself  wear- 
ing the  tall  Sindian  cap  of  rich  brocade,  and  a  scarf  of 
gold  and  silk,  jostles  through  the  crowd,  between  whom 
a  way  is  opened  by  the  Sindian  soldiers,  who  precede 
and  follow  him ;  then  follows  the  Anglian,  with  a  dark 
blue  scarf  cast  over  his  breast,  his  long  black  hair  fall 
ing  in  masses  on  his  shoulders,  his  olive  cheek  painted 
by  the  mountain  breeze,  and  his  eye  full  of  fire  and 
resolve.  We  have  also  the  Seyund  of  Pishin,  in  his 
goat's-hair  cloak ;  the  fair  Ileratt,  the  merchant  of  Can 
dahar,  with  flowing  garments  and  many-coloured  tur- 
ban ;  the  tall  Patan,  with  heavy  sword,  and  mien  calcu 
lated  to  court  offence ;  while  among  the  rest  is  the  filthy 
Sindian,  and  a  small  miserable-looking,  cringing  Hindoo, 
owning  perhaps  lacs  in  the  neighbouring  street,  but 
fearing  the  exactions  of  the  Ameers.  These  present  a 
fair  sample  of  the  groups  who  crowd  the  principal  street 
of  Shikarpur;  but  we  miss  the  wild  Belooch,  with  his 
plaited  hair  and  ponderous  turban,  his  sword,  match- 
lock, and  high-bred  mnrc;  but  the  freebooter  of  the 
desert  loves  not  cities,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  them.'  The 
capital,  Hyderabad,  situated  on  a  high  and  rocky  island, 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  the  Eullalee,  is  not  the  largest, 
but  the  best  fortified  place  in  Sinde.  In  point  of  size 
it  yields  to  Shikarpur.  which  stands  on  an  elbow  of  the 
Indus,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  Sinde,  towards  the  north- 
west. This  city  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
bazaar,  which  contains  884  shops,  is  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Except  Tattah  (now  called  Victoria),  the 
southernmost  city  of  any  size,  and  Omarkote,  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier  (famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Akbar  Khan,  our  destructive  enemy  of  Cabul),  there  is 
not  another  town  in  Sinde  which  need  be  enumerated. — 
Such  are  the  most  marked  characteristic?,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  100,000  square  miles  of  new  territory 
recently  added  to  our  gigantic  empire  in  the  East.  We 
now  turn  to  the  people. 

Sinde  is  but  thinly  populated ;  a  fact  easily  accounted 
for,  from  the  depressing  system  of  despotism  to  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  subjected.  Over  this  country,  250 
miles  long  and  80  miles  broad,  are  spread  no  more  than 
one  million  of  inhabitants :  just  half  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  city  of  London.  They  comprise  three 
distinct  classes;  consisting  of,  first,  people  from  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Beloochistan,  who  form  the 
military  and  governing  part  of  the  population  ;  second, 
Hindoos,  dwelling  chiefly  in  towns,  and  arc  the  sole 
managers  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Sinde ;  third, 
the  natives  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  Jats.  To  the 
first  class  belonged  the  Ameers,  or  rulers  of  Sinde.  who, 
though  nominally  under  the  authority  of  Cabul  kings, 
exercised  a  perfectly  despotic  sway  over  the  Sindians. 

The  word  Ameer  is  identical  with  emir  (governor),  of 
which,  according  to  M.  Reinaud  the  eminent  etymolo- 
gist, it  is  the  plural ;  though  we  pluralise  it  again,  and 


speak  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde.  They  were  originally 
three  in  number ;  for,  after  a  long  em  of  civil  commotion, 
Futteh  Ali  was  called  to  exercise  the  supreme  power, 
but  generously  divided  it  with  three  of  his  brothers.  He 
died  in  1801,  and  one  of  his  coadjutors  in  1811 ;  con- 
sequently the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  two 
younger  brothers,  by  name  Meers  Kurm,  and  Mourad 
AIL  The  two  deceased  brothers  left  two  sons,  to  whom 
they  bequeathed  their  shares  of  the  administration, 
but  which  was  denied  them  by  the  uncles ;  hence  the 
country  has  been  harassed  of  late  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  civil  commotions,  till  at  length  the  two  young 
chiefs  obtained  possession  of  respective  portions  of  the 
revenues  of  Sinde,  with  but  a  subordinate  share  of  the 
government  Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the 
British  conquest  last  year. 

The  oppressive  rule  of  the  Ameers  was  scarcely 
equalled  in  India — generally  famous  for  the  despotism 
of  its  native  princes.  The  people  of  Sinde  were  the 
victims  of  a  wholesale  game  law,  which  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  finest  parts  of  the  country  a  vast  arena 
for  the  sports  of  the  Ameers.  They  have  converted  the 
most  fruitful  districts  into  gloomy  and  impervious  forests 
for  the  preservation  of  game ;  gratifying  their  passion- 
ate fondness  for  hunting  at  every  possible  expense  of 
misery  to  their  subjects.  So  blind  were  they  in  indulg- 
ing their  favourite  pastime,  that  Meer  Futteh  depopu- 
lated, it  is  said,  a  district  near  Hyderabad — so  fertile, 
that  it  yielded  two  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  annually— be- 
cause it  was  frequented  by  a  peculiar  Bpecies  of  antelope, 
which  he  found  great  pleasure  in  hunting.  It  is  also 
recorded  of  Mourad,  that  he  banished  the  inhabitants  of 
an  ancient  village,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  because 
the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  disturbed 
the  game  in  the  neighbouring  lands.  Their  hunting 
excursions  are  conducted  with  true  Eastern  magni- 
ficence: on  setting  out  they  embark,  with  their  re- 
tainers, in  state  pleasure-barges,  called  jump  tics,  and 
every  luxury  that  an  Eastern  imagination  can  supply. 
In  the  hapless  village  nearest  to  the  scene  of  their  {>as- 
time,  are  quartered  some  five  or  six  hundred  followers, 
who,  receiving  merely  nominal  wages,  are  billeted ;  and, 
with  their  horses,  devour  the  goats,  fowls,  and  com  of 
the  inhabitant*!  without  mercy. 

In  these  hunting  excursions  the  Belooches  resident  in 
Sinde  are  chiefly  employed,  for  they  are  nearly  all 
the  retainers  of  the  Ameers.    A  few  are  scattered  in 
tandas  or  fortified  villages,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.    The  second  class,  or  Hindoos,  on  the 
contrary,  follow  more  useful  occupations.  From  the  rich 
bankers  of  Shikarpur,  and  the  influential  merchants 
of  Karachi,  down  to  the  humblest  keeper  of  a  tobacco- 
shop,  they  monopolise  every  species  of  trade.  Perse- 
cuted and  plundered,  despised,  and  treated  most  con- 
temptuously, they,  like  the  Jews  in  Europe,  find  a  re- 
compense for  all  their  sufferings  in  the  money  whfch 
they  contrive  to  amass.    Not  that  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ameers  they  would  put  forth  tho  ex- 
ternal tokens  of  wealth,  and  enjoy  the  respect  usually 
paid  to  these  insignia;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
compelled,  for  many  reasons,  to  affect  a  degree  of  hu- 
mility, which,  had  it  been  voluntary,  might  have  en- 
titled them  to  some  praise.    Their  dress  was  mean, 
their  habits  were  dirty,  and  they  in  most  instances 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
and  to  neglect  the  external  observances  of  their  religion,* 
The  Hindoos  are  looked  upon  and  despised  by  the  Sin- 
dians exactly  as  Jews  are  among  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  Juts,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  like  their  rulers,  are 
Mohammedans ;  hence  their  enmity  to  the  Hindoos  may 
be  traced  to  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  the  latter 
people.    They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  a  peaceable, 
harmless,  and  industrious  people,  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Those  re- 
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sklent  in  the  tract  lying  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  Sinde  and  westward  to  Hyderabad,  rear  great  numbers 
of  camels,  which  useful  beasts  of  burden  arc  distributed 
over  the  whole  country.  Indeed  the  Jat  is  as  insepar- 
able from  his  camel  as  the  Arab  from  his  steed.  Both 
the  traders  and  agriculturists  of  Sinde  were  ground 
down  by  a  system  of  taxation,  which  has  always  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effectively  depressing  and  despotic 
it  is  possible  to  invent;  namely,  being  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  revenue  farmers,  who  were  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible in  everything  except  providing  punctuid  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  they  contracted  to  supply  to  the 
Ameers  periodically.  To  scrape  these  together,  every 
species  of  extortion  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty was  practised  on  the  devoted  people,  who,  but  for 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  would  long  ago  have 
been  exterminated. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  military  and  diplomatic 
principles  on  which  Sinde  has  come  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain,  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  allowed, 
that,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  tliey  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  change. 


CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

The  French  Revolution  presents  an  almost  endless 
gallery  of  scenes  calculated  to  move  the  heart  to  pity 
and  wonder ;  but  it  scarcely  affords  one  more  affecting 
than  the  self-sacrifice  of  Charlotte  Corday.  The  act  of 
this  young  woman  was,  indeed,  of  a  kind  which  ought 
never  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great 
crime ;  yet  the  generous  part  of  mankind  seem  to  have 
agreed  that,  all  the  circumstances  being  considered, 
some  allowance  may  be  made  in  her  case,  without 
danger  to  the  interests  of  society. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1793.  The  king  had  been  six 
months  dead ;  France  had  half  Europe  hanging  on  its 
frontiers,  and  several  rebellious  provinces  within  itself. 
The  extreme  danger  in  which  the  new  republic  stood 
had  caused  power  to  pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  meanest  and  most  frantic  party,  led  by  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  while  the  heads  of  a  more  moderate  party 
(Girondins)  were  not  only  dispossessed  of  influence,  but 
banished  to  the  provinces,  where  they  were  wandering 
in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  government  represented 
only  the  lowest  populace  of  Paris ;  but  it  alone  possessed 
the  energy  capable  of  carrying  the  republic  through 
stich  a  crisis,  and  its  supremacy  was  of  a  species  of  facts 
■which,  deplore  them  as  we  will,  occur  as  resistlessly  as 
the  laws  of  nature. 

At  this  time  there  lived  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a 
yonng  woman  who,  like  many  others  of  her  sex,  liad 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Revolution  from  its  com- 
]  menccment.  Descended  from  Peter  Corncille,  the  poet, 
Charlotte  Corday  had  much  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment. She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  had 
constantly  laboured  to  improve  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
Restless  under  the  restraints  of  her  father's  house  at 
/  Armans,  she  had  gone,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  to  live 
iL-with  a  female  friend  at  Caen.  There  she  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  young  officer  named  Bclzunce,  and 
what  first  gave  her  an  antipathy  to  Marat,  was  his  de- 
nouncing her  lover  as  a  counter-revolutionist.  She 
continued  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  with  the 
greatest  zeal  till  the  expulsion  of  her  favourite  poli- 
ticians, the  Girondins,  from  the  national  convention 
(June  2,  1793),  when  she  became  dreadfully  incensed 
at  the  party  which  remained  in  power,  and  particularly 
at  the  former  enemy  of  her  lover.  Her  feelings  were 
still  more  highly  wrought  when  some  of  the  proscribed 
Girondins,  Barbaroux,  Petion,  and  others,  came  to  Caen, 
and  discoursed  of  their  wrongs  in  circles  to  which  she 
was  admitted.  Immediately  thereafter  an  insurrection 
of  her  party  took  place  in  the  district  of  the  Calvados, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  that  nothing  could  be 
-wanting  to  its  success  if  the  chief  of  the  anarchists  in 
Paris  were  put  to  death.    Strained  up  to  the  height  of 


political  fanaticism,  she  formed  the  resolution  to  go  to 
Paris  and  destroy  Marat,  aware  that  her  own  life  must 
fall  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  believing  it  to  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  salvation  of  her  country. 

Behold,  then,  this  woman,  young,  lovely,  intelligent, 
pure  iii  character,  on  her  way  to  Paris,  bent  on  a  deed 
from  which  it  is  the  nature  of  her  sex,  age,  and  educa- 
tion, to  shrink  with  horror.  To  Barbaroux  she  repre- 
sented herself  as  anxious  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
some  papers  belouging  to  a  friend  of  hers,  from  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  he  therefore  gave  her  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  M.  Duperret,  a  member  of  his 
party  still  left  in  the  convention.  He  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  struck  by  her  interesting  appearance, 
and  the  fervour  with  which  she  declaimed  in  favour  of 
the  free  and  enlightened  republic  which  they  had  endea- 
voured to  secure ;  but  they  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
of  the  real  purpose  of  her  journey.  To  deceive  her  own 
friends,  she  sent  her  father  a  letter  announcing  that  the 
increasing  troubles  of  France  had  induced  her  to  seek 
refuge  and  quiet  in  England.  At  noon  on  tlie  third 
day  she  arrived  in  Paris,  where  her  first  step  was  to 
see  Duperret,  and  despatch  the  business  she  had  with 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Then,  eager  to  lose  no 
time,  she  drove  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  house  of 
Marat. 

This  celebrated  man  was  of  mean  origin,  and  latterly 
had  supported  himself  by  conducting  a  paper  full  of  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  the  Paris  mob,  while  he  also 
acted  as  a  deputy,  or  representative  of  the  nation,  in  the 
convention.  Of  scarecrow  figure,  and  maniacal  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  he  seemed  fitted  by  nature  to 
appear  as  a  supreme  demon  of  discord  amidst  the 
storms  of  such  a  revolution.  The  exigencies  of  the 
crisis  had  raised  him  to  vast  influence  in  the  con- 
vention, where  it  was  not  his  own  voice  which  spoke, 
but  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  canaille  of  Paris, 
ready  at  any  time  to  rush  into  the  assembly,  and 
compel  a  resolution  accordant  with  their  own.  Marat 
had,  however,  been  for  a  short  time  confined  at  home 
with  illness,  though  he  was  not  so  ill  as  to  be  prevented 
from  writing  his  paper,  and  assailing  the  convention  with 
incessant  advices,  orders,  and  remonstrances,  all  tending 
to  the  slaughter  of  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  a  luke- 
warm ncss  to  the  great  cause.  Charlotte,  at  her  first 
visit,  had  been  refused  admittance ;  but  slie  immediately 
returned  to  her  lodging,  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Marat:  'Citizen,  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caen-, 
your  love  for  your  country  inclines  me  to  suppose  you 
will  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  secret  events  of  that  part 
of  the  republic.  I  will  present  myself  at  your  house  ; 
have  the  goodness  to  give  orders  for  my  admission,  and 
grant  me  a  moment's  private  conversation.  I  can  point 
out  the  means  by  which  you  may  render  an  important 
service  to  France.'  In  the  fear  that  this  letter  might 
not  produce  the  effect  she  desired,  she  wrote  another, 
still  more  pressing,  which  she  took  herself  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  Marat's  housekeeper,  a  young  woman  who 
lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  demurred  to  admit  her ;  but 
Marat,  having  meanwhile  read  the  letter  which  she  had 
sent,  and  hearing  her  name  pronounced,  gave  orders  for 
her  being  instantly  brought  into  his  room,  although  he 
was  sitting  at  the  moment  in  his  bath.  Being  left  alone 
with  him.  she  related  what  she  had  seen  at  Caen ;  then 
paused,  looking  earnestly  at  him.  He  eagerly  demanded 
the  names  of  the  deputies  whom  she  had  conversed  with, 
and,  snatching  up  a  pencil,  began  to  write  them  down, 
adding,  4  Very  well,  they  shall  all  go  to  the  guillotine.' 
'  To^the  guillotine  !'  she  exclaimed  ;  at  the  same  time 
drawiiijj^kTlTle"from  her  bosom,  she  plunged  it  into  his 
heart.  The  wretched  man  could  oidy  utter  one  cry  to 
his  housekeeper,  4  Help,  my  dear !'  (A  moi,  ma  chert .') 
when  he  fell  lifeless.  The  housekeeper,  and  a  messenger 
who  was  folding  newspapers  in  an  adjoining  room, 
rushed  in,  and  found  him  covered  with  blood,  while 
Charlotte  Corday  stood  serene  and  motionless  by  his 
side.  The  messenger  knocked  her  down  with  a  chair, 
and  the  housekeeper  spurned  her  with  her  feet  The 
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noise  attracted  the  neighbours,  and  the  whole  quarter 
was  speedily  in  commotion.  Charlotte  arose  from  the 
floor,  and  encountered  with  placidity  the  threats  and 
abuse  of  those  who  surrounded  her.  Certain  members 
of  the  section,  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the  spreading 
tumult,  struck  by  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  the 
calmness  with  which  Bhe  avowed  her  action,  interfered 
to  save  her  from  hrutal  immolation,  and  conducted  her 
to  prison,  where  she  continued  to  confess  all  with  the 
same  tranquil  assurance. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  Marat  spread  rapidly 
through  Paris,  and  excited  universal  consternation,  as 
well  as  grief  and  rage,  so  great  was  the  importance  at 
this  time  attached  to  his  public  services.  The  act  was 
instantly  attributed  by  the  popular  voice  to  the  pro- 
scribed party  of  the  Gironde,  and  made  the  pretext  for 
excessive  severity  against  such  members  of  that  party 
as  were  in  prison,  so  that  what  Charlotte  designed  for  a 
blow  at  the  anarchists,  only  did  harm  to  her  own  friends. 
'  Such,'  says  M.  Thiers,  '"will  ever  be  the  case  in  simi- 
lar circumstances :  a  party  is  proscribed—all  are  indig- 
nant ;  one,  of  particular  ardour  of  nature,  bursts  out 
with  a  signal  act  of  revenge,  which  is  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  whole,  though  nothing  could  obviously  be  less  for 
their  interest,  as  it  invariably  is  employed  to  justify 
further  severities.'  The  utmost  honour  was  paid  to  the 
remains  of  the  so-called  martyr.  The  Jacobin  club  was 
inclined  to  demand  for  him  actuation  in  the  Pantheon, 
notwithstanding  a  law  which  decreed  that  great  men 
should  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years  before  ob- 
taining such  a  distinction.  They  joined  to  buy  up  the 
presses  with  which  he  had  printed  his  paper,  the  hriend 
of  the  People,  that  they  might  never  fall  into  less 
worthy  hands,  but  bo  employed,  if  possible,  by  some 
one  who  should  write  as  zealously  and  as  ably  for  the 
popular  cause.  His  body  lay  in  state  for  several 
days ;  it  was  uncovered  to  show  his  wound ;  at  the 
'  same  time,  from  a  motive  truly  French,  his  visage  was 
white-washed,  in  order  to  conceal  the  darkness  pro- 
duced by  a  rapid  corruption.  To  pursue  the  account 
given  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution— 
'  The  popular  societies  and  the  sections  defiled  in  pro- 
cession past  his  bier,  strewing  it  with  flowers.  Karh 
president  pronounced  an  oration.  The  section  of  La 
Rcpublique  was  the  first  to  approach.  "  He  is  dead  !" 
exclaimed  its  president  lugubriously — "  the  friend  of  the 
people  is  dead,  and  by  assassination !  Let  us  waive  all 
eulogy  over  his  inauimate  remains.  His  culogium  is  in 
his  career,  his  writings,  his  gory  wound,  his  death! 
Scatter  flowers  over  the  pallid  corpse  of  Marat,  my 
countrywomen !  Marat  was  our  friend ;  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  people :  it  was  for  the  people  he  lived,  it 
is  for  the  people  he  died."  At  these  words,  young 
maidens  made  the  circuit  of  the  bier,  and  threw  fra- 
grant flowers  on  the  body  of  Marat.  The  orator  re- 
sumed :  "  Hut  sufficient  are  the  lamentations  ;  hear  the 
mighty  soul  of  Marat,  shaking  oil"  its  bonds,  and  say- 
ing, Republicans,  abstain  from  further  weeping.  To 
republicans  is  permitted  but  one  tear,  after  which  their 
country  claims  all  their  sympathies.  It  was  not  I  who 
was  marked  for  assassination,  but  the  republic  ;  it  is  not 
I  who  call  for  vengeance,  but  tho  republic,  the  people, 
yourselves !" 

All  the  societies  and  all  the  sections  came  one  after 
the  other  around  the  coffin  in  which  the  Ixxly  of  Marat 
lay  extended ;  and  if  history  record  such  scenes  with 
some  minuteness,  it  may  teach  men  to  reflect  on  the 
influence  of  prepossessions,  and  lead  them  to  ponder 
seriously  when  they  mourn  the  mighty  of  this  earth,  or 
revile  the  unfortunate  of  their  era. 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  the  young  murderess  was  ex- 
pedited with  that  rapidity  for  which  republican  forms 
of  process  were  remarkable.  Two  deputies  were  impli- 
cated in  the  arraignment ;  the  one,  Duperret,  with  whom 
she  had  liad  intercourse,  and  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  tho  other  Fauchct,  late 
a  bishop,  previously  suspected  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  right  aide,  and  whom  a  woman,  insane 


or  malignant,  falsely  asserted  to  have  seen  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  convention  with  the  prisoner. 

Charlotte  Corday,  when  conducted  before  the  tri- 
bunal,  preserved  her  wonted  calmness.  The  indictment 
was  read  over  to  her,  after  which  the  court  proceeded 
to  call  the  witnesses.  The  first  who  appeared  was 
stopped  by  the  prisoner,  without  allowing  him  time  to 
commence  his  deposition.  "  It  was  I,"  she  said,  "  who 
killed  Marat."  "  Who  incited  you  to  commit  thia 
murder?"  demanded  the  president  "His  crimes." 
"  What  do  you  mean  hy  his  crimes?"  "  The  calamities 
he  has  caused  since  the  Revolution."  "  Who  are  they 
who  have  instigated  you  to  this  action  ?"  "  Myself 
alone,"  she  proudly  answered ;  "  I  had  long  revolved  it 
in  my  mind ;  nor  would  I  ever  have  taken  counsel  of  , 
others  for  such  a  deed.  I  wished  to  restore  peace  to  my 
country."  "  But  do  you  imagine  you  have  sacrificed 
all  the  Marats?"  "No,"  responded  tho  prisoner,  with 
a  sigh  j  "  alas !  no." 

She  then  permitted  the  witnesses  to  conclude,  and 
after  each  testimony,  repeated.  "  That  is  true ;  the  de- 
ponent is  right."  She  defended  herself  from  one  charge 
alone,  namely,  her  pretended  concert  with  the  Giron-  I 
dists ;  and  she  confronted  only  one  witness,  the  woman 
who  implicated  Duperret  and  Fauchet  in  the  case;  after 
which  she  seated  herself,  and  listened  to  the  remainder 
of  the  process  with  perfect  serenity.  *  You  perceive." 
said  her  advocate,  Chaveau-Lagarde,  briefly  compressing 
her  defence,  "  that  the  accused  confesses  all  with  im- 
perturbable firmness.  Such  composure  and  self-oblivion, 
sublime  in  one  respect,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
most  exalted  politic:d  fanaticism.  It  is  for  you  to  judge 
what  weight  is  duo  to  this  moral  consideration  in  the 
scales  of  justice." 

Charlotte  Corday  was  condemned  to  undergo  the 
penalty  of  death.  Her  beautiful  countenance  evinced 
no  emotion  .is  the  sentence  was  delivered,  and  she  re- 
turned to  prison  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  She  wrote  to 
Barbaroux,  to  whom  she  related  her  journey  and 
achievement  in  a  letter  full  of  feminine  grace,  spirit  and 
dignity ;  she  told  him  her  friends  ought  not  to  regret 
her,  for  a  lively  imagination  and  a  susceptible  heart 
threaten  stormy  lives  to  those  who  may  possess  them. 
She  added,  that  she  was  now  fully  avenged  on  I'etion, 
who  had,  when  at  Caen,  suspected  for  a  moment  her 
political  sentiments.'  In  another  letter  to  her  father, 
she  intreated  pardon  for  having  disposed  of  her  Hie 
without  his  permission.  '  I  have,'  said  she,  '  avenged 
many  victims — prevented  others.  The  people  will  one 
day  acknowledge  the  service  I  have  rendered  my  coun-  i 
try.  For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain  incognito,  but 
it  was  impossible.  1  only  trust  you  will  not  be  injured 
by  what  I  have  done.  Farewell,  my  beloved  father! 
Forget  me,  or  rather  rejoice  at  my  fate,  for  it  has  sprung 
from  a  noble  cause.  Embrace  my  sister  for  me,  whom 
I  love  with  all  my  heart.  Never  forget  the  words  of 
Corneille, 

C'cat  1c  crime  qui  fait  la  hnat»>,  ct  nrm  pas  l'cchafaud. 
[It  Is  tho  crime  which  makes  tho  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.] ' 

On  the  second  day  after  the  death  of  Marat  (July  15), 
Charlotte  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  in 
front  of  the  Tuilleries.  As  she  passed  along,  she  met 
the  insults  of  the  meaner  class  of  people  with  the  modest 
firmness  which  never  left  her.  The  better  class,  affix-ted 
by  her  self-devotion  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  by  her 
beauty,  beheld  her  in  silence,  some  of  them  with  tears. 
She  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  cheerful  and  even  tri- 
umpliant  air,  when,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  her.  The  executioner 
having  removed  the  kerchief  which  covered  her  bosom, 
she  blushed  deeply ;  and  when,  half  a  minute  afterwards, 
he  held  up  her  head  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  this 
mark  of  offended  modesty  had  not  yet  passed  away. 
Many  of  the  men  around  the  scaffold,  from  a  natural 
emotion  of  respect,  had  uncovered  themselves ;  some  of 
her  own  sex,  who  had  come  to  revile  her,  stood  tuuto 
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and  abashed ;  and  when  the  crowd  separated,  it 

observed  to  be  with  a  melancholy  feeling  very 
at  such  scenes  during  the  Revolution. 

What  we  know  of  the  extravagant  sentiments  which 
reigned  at  that  time,  could  alone  prepare  us  for  an  anec- 
dote of  a  singular  nature  connected  with  the  death  of 
Corday.  A  young  man,  named  Adam  Lux,  a  commis- 
sary from  Mayencc,  happened  to  see  Charlotte  as  she 
was  passing  to  the  scaffold.  Her  appearance  produced 
in  him  that  passion  which  is  usually  called  love  at  first 
sight.  Entirely  possessed  by  this  feeling,  he  became 
incapable  of  calm  reflection,  and  lost  all  sense  of  per- 
,  feeling*  t 


His  feeling*  towards  Charlotte  were  at  the 
same  time  extended  to  everything  in  any  way  connected 
with  her— even  to  the  guillotine  by  which  she  had  suf- 
fered ;  which  he  now  regarded  as  a  sacred  altar,  on 
which  the  blood  of  royalty,  beauty,  ami  virtue,  were 
offered  up.  He  published  a  pampldet  on  the  death  of 
Charlotte,  proposing  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  me- 
mory, with  the  inscription,  'Grkater  than  Brctis,' 
and  ending  with  an  invocation  of  her  shade  from  the 
Elysian  fields,  where  he  conceived  it  to  be  dwelling  with 
the  other  illustrious  victims  of  the  Revolution.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reasuii  of  this  young  man  had 
been  overturned  by  the  excitements  of  the  period.  But 
such  considerations  were  not  then  admissible.  He  was 
quickly  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed. 

Justice  has  since  lx?en  done  to  both  Marat  and  his 
murderess.  He  is  universally  regarded  as  an  execrable 
wretch,  who  stopped  at  no  cruelty  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  his  objects,  and  whom  nothing  but  an 
extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs  could  have  ever 
invested  with  any  public  respect  To  Charlotte  Corday 
has  been  awarded  unmixed  pity  and  admiration,  a  meed 
the  more  to  be  prized,  that  it  is  given  in  despite  of  the 
natural  horror  felt  at  the  crime  of  assassination,  and 
the  reluctance  of  mankind  to  admit  anything  which,  by 
palliating  it  in  one  case,  may  tend  to  encourage  it  in 
another.  Her  portrait  is  introduced  into  the  popular 
histories  of  the  period,  and  in  none  of  these  works  do  we 
find  one  harsh  word  applied  to  her. 


A  WORD  FROM  A  RETURNED  EMIGRANT. 

Ix  an  article  entitled  '  A  Glimpse  of  the  Far  Went  in  1C43,' 
eoutributed  to  a  late  number  of  the  Newcastle  Courant  by 
one  who  autocrines  himself  « A  Returned  Emigrant,'  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  nodal  condition  of  the 
i  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  description,  we  take 
>  to  hint,  is  possibly  over-coloured,  and  should  (>crhnps 
be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowance  for  the  dis!q>- 
pointcd  feeling*  of  the  writer. 

« Independently  of  the  absolute  and  increasing  wretehed- 
news  [among  the  settlers  affected  with  sickness],  there  arc 
evil  circumstances  and  influences  inherent  in  frontier  settle- 
ments, like  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  greater  part 
of  those  who  arc  at  present  occupiers  of  land  in  those  ter- 
ritories arc  **  squatters,"  who  have  selected  a  fine  piece  of 
land,  and  taken  possession  by  the  erection  of  a  house.  They 
have  no  title  beyond  that  of  choice,  backed  by  brute  force  ; 
aud  on  the  strength  of  thin  they  proceed  to  break  the  land, 
fence  it,  raise  crops  ;  in  short,  to  treat  it  precisely  as  though 
they  had  purchased  it  of  the  general  government.  The 
statute  law  does  not  recognise  this  usurpation  of  public 
property  ;  and  to  protect  themselves  from  its  operation, 
the  squatters  form  associations,  every  member  of  which  is 
pledged  to  help  his  neighbour  in  retaining  possession  of  the 
land  he  has  claimed,  but  for  which  he  is  unable  to  pay. 
Thus  matters  go  on  for  years,  until  the  president,  worried 
by  demands,  or  an  empty  exchequer,  orders  that  the  land 
be  put  up  for  sale.  Such  of  the  squatters  as  hold  money, 
pay  ;  nine-tenths,  who  could  not  raise  a  dollar  to  save  their 
lives,  give  themselves  no  concern  about  tho  matter,  relying 
for  support  on  the  general  association. 

An  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  system  occurred  a  J 
short  time  ago  at  Milwaukie,  the  principal  town  in  Wis- 
consin.    The  land  on  and  around  Prairie  du  Lao  was 
brought  forward  for  sale,  after  duo  notice,  and  the  squatters  , 
attended  in  a  body  to  watch  proceedings.    All  were  with-  | 
out  the  means  of  purchasing  tho  ground  they  occupied,  j 


at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  and  consequently 
took  no  notice  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted.  At  length,  on  the  naming  of  ono  of  the  most 
fertile  sections,  a  person  bid,  and  had  the  lot  knocked  down 
to  him.  At  night,  a  formidable  body  of  the  squatters  pro- 
ceeded to  tho  hotel  which  the  stranger  had  been  seen  to 
enter.  A  few  of  the  more  resolute  went  at  once  to  his  bed- 
room, and  demanded  that  ho  should  render  his  purchase 
null  and  void  by  not  paying,  as  usual,  on  the  following 
morning.  Ho  refused.  They  then  presented  pistols,  and 
tlireatened  him  with  death,  did  he  refuse  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  they  presented,  and  which  purported  that  ho 
should  pay  for  the  whole  of  tho  property  without  delay, 
receiving  payment  again  from  the  squatters,  without  inte- 
rest, in  trilling  yearly  instalments.  No  way  of  escape  re- 
mained open,  aud  he  signed  !  A  lawyer  will  say  that  this 
document  would  not  bo  binding.  Doubtless  not  in  the 
Queen's  Bench.  But  in  Wisconsin,  the  purchaser  knew  too 
well  his  men  to  neglect  its  fulfilment.  Ilia  property  would 
otherwise  have  been  forfeited  ;  for  though  he  might  have 
liad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  enrolled  in  the  laud- 
othec  lwoks,  aud  cveu  turned  out  tho  squatters,  no  man 
would  have  dared  to  enter  upon  it  either  as  tenant  or  pur- 
chaser. Ham-strung  cattle,  pulled-down  houses,  burning 
corn-ricks,  were  promised  with  a  moral  certainty  of  fulfil- 
ment. Again,  in  Illinois,  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
pronounced  the  recent  bankrupt  law  to  be  unconstitutional. 
This  was  a  serious  decision  for  tho  thousands  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  act  to  cheat  and  ruin  their  credi- 
tors ;  and  in  ono  county  a  bankrupts'  association  was 
formed  to  protect  themselves  by  violence  from  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  were  ex]K>sed.  This  step  lias  been 
effectual.  I  might  cite  other  instances  in  which  tho  law 
was  set  at  defiance  within  my  own  know  ledge.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  at  a  meeting  of  settlers  which  I 
attended— where  all  the  farmers  of  the  district  were  pre- 
seut— a  lawyer  recommended  tarring  and  feathering  as  a 
tit  punishment  for  any  one  who  should  act  against  the  w  ill 
of  that  meeting,  though  that  will  set  at  nought  congress 
law  ;  and  the  general  laugh  that  followed  showed  how 
ready  they  were  to  act  upon  the  suggestion.  The  cliair- 
man,  on  the  occasion,  was  the  chief  resident  magistrate, 
and  a  leading  democratic  member  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. 

The  law  is  powerless  for  good — for  evil  it  is  too  efficient. 
A  hard-working  Scotchman,  who  settled  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  where  I  lived,  was  charged  with  burning  a 
shed  which  one  of  the  squatter*  had  erected.  The  case  was 
carried  before  a  justice — whose  ostensible  mode  of  life  w  as 
bee-hunting ! — and  although  there  was  no  evidence  which 
an  impartial  person  would  entertain  for  a  moment,  ho  waa 
held  to  bail  to  answer  at  a  higher  court.  An  offer  was  sub- 
sequently made  to  him,  that  if  he  would  pay  a  certain  sum 
to  the  aggrieved  party,  and  to  the  justice,  ho  should  not  bo 
further  troubled.  Eventually,  on  the  recommendation  of 
some  of  his  more  experienced  neighbours,  the  poor  fellow 
paid  the  required  sum. 

Because  there  is  no  justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  law.  Unluckily,  there  is  too  much.  More  litigation 
is  constantly  occurring  in  a  village  of  a  hundred  houses,  tlian 
in  an  English  town  twenty  times  its  si/.c.  In  Sauk  village, 
with  sixty  families,  there  were  three  law  vers — one  of  them 
a  tailor,  who  plied  with  his  needle  when  clients  were  scarce. 
So  fond  of  quarrels  are  the  squatters,  as  a  body— -so  given 
to  snnoy  their  neighbours  on  the  most  trivial  occasions — 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  them  to  engage  a  lawyer 
by  the  year,  giving  htm  so  many  bushels  of  wheat,  for  which 
he  is  ready  to  do  all  their  business,  be  it  much  or  little, 
dirty  or  clean.  Thus  rid  of  law's  most  formidable  feature — 
Its  cxiicnse— these  men  resort  to  it  without  compunction, 
and  about  things  of  which  a  conscientious  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  speak.' 

The  writer,  of  course,  conclude*  by  warning  intending 
emigrant*  ngainst  going  to  these  districts  ;  and  our  feelings 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  almost  universal 
powcrlessness  of  the  law  for  any  good  imrposc,  or,  to  state 
it  in  the  mildest  terms,  the  extreme  rudeness  of  manners,  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  renders  emigration 
thither  by  no  means  advisable.  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  Up|>cr  Canada  still  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  place  of  settlement  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  that  colony,  whatever  bo  the  drawbacks  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  at  least  certain  the 
laws  are  generally  respected,  and  civil  rights  enforced  with 
all  tho  usual  efficiency  of  British  administration. 
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A  MUSICAL  GENIUS. 

M.  Guzikow  was  a  Polish  Jew,  a  shepherd  in  the 


of  a  nobleman.    From  earliest  childhood,  music 
seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  being.    As  he  tended  his 
flock*  in  tho  loneliness  of  the  fields,  he  was  constantly 
fashioning  flutes  and  reeds  from  the  trees  that  grew 
around  him.    He  soon  observed  that  the  tone  of  the  flute 
varied  according  to  tho  wood  he  used  ;  by  degrees  he  came 
to  know  every  tree  by  its  sound,  and  the  forests  stood 
ronnd  htm  a  silent  oratorio.  The  skill  with  which  he  played 
on  his  rustic  flutes  attracted  attention.   Tho  nobility  in- 
vited him  to  their  houses,  and  he  became  a  favourite  of 
fortune.    Men  never  grew  weary  of  hearing  him.  But  soon 
it  was  perceived  that  he  was  pouring  forth  the  fountains  of 
his  life  in  song.    Physicians  said  he  must  adjure  the  flute, 
or  die.    It  was  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  for  music  to  him  was 
life.    His  old  familiarity  with  the  tones  of  the  forest  came 
to  his  aid.    He  took  four  round  sticks  of  wood,  and  hound 
them  closely  together  with  bands  of  straw  ;  across  these 
he  arranged  numerous  pieces  of  round  smooth  wood,  of 
different  kinds.    They  were  arranged  irregularly  to  the 
eye,  though  harmoniously  to  the  ear  ;  for  some  jutted  be- 
yond the  straw-ltoirad  foundation  of  ono  end,  and  some  at 
the  other,  in  and  out,  in  apparent  confusion.    The  whole 
were  lashed  together  with  twine,  as  men  would  fasten  a  raft. 
This  was  laid  on  a  common  table,  and  struck  with  two 
small  ebony  sticks.     Rude  as  the  instrument  appeared, 
Guzikow  brought  from  it  such  a  rich  and  liquid  melody, 
that  it  seemed  to  take  the  heart  of  man  on  it*  wings,  and 
bear  it  aloft  to  the  throne  of  God.    They  who  have  heard 
it.  deserilic  it  as  fur  exceeding  even  the  miraculous  warbling* 
of  Paganini's  violin.   The  emperor  of  Austria  heard  it,  and 
forthwith  took  the  Polish  peasant  into  his  own  especial 
service.    In  some  of  the  large  cities,  he  now  and  then  gave 
a  concert,  by  royal  permission  ;  and  on  such  an  occasion 
he  was  heard  by  a  friend  of  mine  at  Hamburg.  The 
countenance  of  the  musician  was  very  pale  and  haggard, 
and  hi*  large  dark  eyes  wildly  expressive.    He  covered  his 
head  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  ;  but  the  small 
cap  of  black  velvet  waa  not  to  be  distinguished  in  colour 
from  the  jet  black  hair  that  fell  from  under  it,  and  flowed 
over  his  shoulders  in  glossy  natural  ringlets.    He  wore  the 
costume  of  his  people,  an  ample  robe  that  fell  about  him 
in  graceful  folds.    From  head  to  foot  all  was  black  as  his 
own  hair  and  eye*,  relieved  only  by  the  burning  brilliancy 
of  a  diamond  on  his  breast.    The  butterflies  of  fashion  were 
of  course  attracted  by  the  unusual  and  poetic  beauty  of  his 
apj>earancc,  and  ringlets  a  la  f.V.-farwcrc  the  order  of  the 
day.    Be  fore  this  singularly  gifted  l>eing  stood  a  common 
wooden  table,  on  which  reposed  his  rude-looking  invention. 
He  touched  it  with  the  ebony  sticks.    At  first  you  heard 
a  sound  as  of  wood  ;  the  orchestra  rose  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  drowned  its  voice  ;  then  gradually  subsiding,  the 
wonderful  instrument  rose  above  other  sounds,  clear, 
warbling,  like  a  nightingale  :  the  orchestra  rose  higher, 
like  the  coming  of  the  breeze — but  above  them  all  swelled 
the  sweet  tones  of  the  magic  instrument,  rich,  liquid,  and 
strong,  like  a  sky-lark  piercing  the  heavens  !    Those  who 
heard  it  listened  in  delighted  wonder,  that  the  trcc-a  could 
he  made  to  speak  thus  under  the  touch  of  genius. — Mrs 
Ckil<T»  Lttter,  from  .Vrtc  York. 

PIOMY  TRinF.S  IN  .ETHIOPIA. 

Major  Harris,  who  haa  recently  returned  from  Abys- 
sinia, whither  he  had  liecn  despatched  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  by  the  British  government,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pigmy  race,  which  he  considers  identical  with 
that  described  by  Herodotus  aa  found  only  in  tropical 
Africa.  The  I>oko,  aa  these  pigmies  arc  called,  arc  a  per- 
fectly wild  race,  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  height,  of  a 
dark  olive  complexion,  and,  in  habits,  more  uncivilised 
than  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa.  The  country  they 
inhabit  is  clothed  with  a  dense  forest  of  bamboo,  in  the 
depths  of  which  they  construct  their  rudo  wigwams  of  bent 
cane  and  grass.  They  have  neither  idols,  nor  temples,  nor 
sacred  trees,  but  pray  resting  on  their  heads,  with  their  feet 
against  a  tree.  They  have  no  king,  no  arts,  no  lire-arms ; 
possess  neither  flocks  nor  herds ;  are  not  hunters ;  do  not 
cultivate  the  soil ;  but  subsist  entirely  on  fruits,  roots,  mice, 
serpents,  ants,  and  honey.  The  serpents  they  beguile  by 
whistling ;  and  although  the  forest  abounds  in  elephants, 
buffaloes,  and  lions,  tlicy  have  no  means  of  destroying  or 
entrapping  them.  They  wear  no  clothing ;  and  in  their  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  very  unprepossessing,  having  thick  lips, 
flat  noses,  and  diminutive  eyes. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

BV  MM*  JAMKS  GRAV. 

Ar  k  they  not  lowly  cottages. 

With  mam  and  flowers  o'cryrown, 
And  little  gardens  "circling  them, 

Like  sn  enchanted  rone? 
Do  not  sweet  blossoms  incense  breatho 

Into  the  very  door, 
And  early  roses  gaily  wreathe 

The  tiny  casements  o'er  ? 

Do  they  not  Uc  in  fertile  vales. 

Far  from  the  world  of  cart-. 
With  silver  streamlets  wandering  by, 

And  health  upon  the  air  ? 
Docs  not  the  little  wild  bird  lore 

To  build  beneath  their  caves, 
And  her  young  brood  first  le.irn  to  move 

Aruidst  their  sheltering  leaves  » 

And  o'er  the  sloping  hill*  of  green, 

That  wall  each  valley  round. 
Do  not  the  Rabbath  bells  ring  out 

With  glad,  though  solemn  sound  ? 
And  where,  beneath  a  quiet  sky, 

The  drooping  willows  wave. 
Does  not  the  church  tower's  shadow  Uo 

I'pon  the  poor  man's  grave  » 

And  have  not  these  fair  < 

Of  fitting  Tiabitnnts, 
A  simple  people,  free  from  care, 

With  few  and  simple  wanU; 
And  happy  children  born  to  die 

I'pon  the  same  dear  soil, 
And  crowned  with  flowers,  even  while  they  ply 

Their  light  and  cheerful  Ml  ? 

Oh.  did  not  visions  such  as  these 

Fill  many  a  kindly  heart, 
J  low  in  tbe  poor  man's  lot  could  wo 

Take  such  a  careless  part  7 
Rich  man  !  put  by  these  thoughts  that  rise 

Like  the  fund  dreams  of  youth, 
And  nerve  thine  heart,  and'  clear  thine  eyes, 

To  look  upon  the  truth. 

tin  to  the  crowded  city— search 

Through  narrow  lane  and  street : 
And  say  how  many  scenes  like  tlieao 

It  Is  thy  lot  to  meet. 
Here  are  no  flowers,  no  merry  birds, 

The  poor  man'*  heart  to  cheer, 
No  gardens  gay,  few  pleasant  words 

To  greet  thine  eager  car. 

Come  to  this  chamber,  close  and  dim 

Its  stifling  atmosphere, 
And  see  those  pale  slight  girls  who  ply 

The  busy  needle  here. 
All  day,  and  oh  huw  oft  all  night, 

With  hot  and  trembling  bunds. 
These  poor  ones  labour  for  the  mite 

Their  weary  toil  commands  1 

Yes,  scenes  like  these  w  111  meet  I 

And  sadder  thing*  than  these ; 
Vice  In  its  naked  hideousness, 

I'ale  famine,  fell  disease. 
Shalt  thou,  with  virtue's  lofty  brow. 

The  poor  man's  errors  blame  * 
No— thank  the  Almighty's  grace  that  thou 

Art  nut  the  very  same. 

There  may  be  dwellings  of  the  poor 

Decked  like  a  fairy  scene  ; 
But  these,  assure  thy  inmost  heart, 

Are  '  few  and  far  between.' 
Then  put  away  the  sellishness, 

The  sloth  that  thou  hnst  known. 
And  make  the  poor  man's  deep  distress 

A  something  of  thine  own. 

Bock,  then,  the  dwelling*  of  the  poor ; 

Thy  kind  and  soothing  words 
May  reach  some  heart,  and  wake  a  tons 

Of  gladness  'midst  its  chord*. 
And  strive  with  an  unwearying  strife, 

Whose  efforts  ne'er  may  cease. 
To  open  in  the  poor  man's  life 

Borne  spring  of  hope  and  peace. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  ALL  COME  TO? 

The  respected  public  Trill  pleaae  to  understood  that  I, 

Samuel  Balderstone,  Esquire,  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  ,  do  not  happen  to  have  bourgeoned  out  into 


such  an  enormity  of  ramifications  as  my  nephew  John, 
the  fact  being,  that  I  have  but  one  child — a  ton, 
now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age — and  yet  I 
believe  I  have  lately  had  as  much  anxiety  about  this 
sole  scion  of  my  bouse  as  ever  honest  John  endured 
about  his  whole  nation.  My  wife  and  I  are  naturally 
much  attached  to  thia  youth,  and  feeling  that  we  are 
declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  we  are  anxious  to  re- 
tain him  near  us  during  the  remainder  of  our  lives; 
but  this  wish  on  our  part,  meets  in  him  with  a  powerful 
inclination  to  the  contrary.  Tom  is  of  an  adventurous 
disposition,  and  would  like  to  see  the  world.  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  express  my  willingness  to  establish  him  in 
any  quiet  respectable  profession  at  home,  and  show 
that,  at  my  demise,  he  must  be  in  possession  of  what, 
with  a  very  little  exertion  on  his  part,  would  form  a 
respectable  livelihood.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him  but 
that  he  must  go  to  India,  and  make  a  fortune.  This 
distresses  my  wife  and  me  extremely;  for  it  is  clear 
that,  if  ho  goes  there,  we  cannot,  at  our  time  of  life, 
expect  ever  to  see  him  again,  and  his  parting  with  us 
would  therefore  be  not  very  different  from  his  death. 
We  have  reasoned  with  him — we  have  appealed  to  his 
affections— but  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  Not  that  the 
boy  is  deficient  in  filial  attachment;  but  a  lively  and 
rambling  disposition  has,  I  think,  been  inflamed  by 
what  he  has  heard  of  former  adventurers  in  foreign 
parts,  insomuch  that  be  is  quite  unable  to  control  an 
inclination  which  he  may  be  sensible  is  neither  kind  to 
us,  nor  very  rational  with  regard  to  his  own  interests. 

As  a  last  effort,  I  lately  bethought  me  of  an  expedient 
founded  upon  a  custom  in  the  periodical  literature  of  my 
younger  days.  It  happens  that  at  a  town  a  few  miles 
from  our  bouse,  where  my  son  received  the  greater  part 
of  his  education,  there  is  an  extensive  cluster  of  retired 
veterans,  who,  after  buffeting  about  the  world  for  the 
better  part  of  their  lives,  have  returned  to  spend  the 
remainder  in  their  own  country,  in  that  ease  which  was 
all  along  the  ulterior  object  of  their  perils  and  exertions. 
Tom  has  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  exteriors  of 
these  old  gentlemen,  and  has  been  in  the  houses  of  one 
or  two  of  tbem  as  the  playmate  of  their  children,  but  he 
has  never  seen  anything  in  their  condition  but  what  is 
highly  enviable  to  the  young ;  namely,  their  comfortable 
and  semi-luxurious  style  of  living,  the  hats  taken  off  to 
them  by  tradesmen  in  the  street,  and  their  occasional 
indulgence  in  a  day's  shooting  with  a  dog  and  boy  in 
attendance.  I  therefore  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  real  habits  of  these  worthy 
that  his  judgmeut  (of  which  the 


I  think,  a  fair  share)  might  be  enabled  to  decide  if  there 
was  anything  in  their  lives  that  could  form  a  sound  mo- 
tive for  his  leaving  his  parents  and  country,  and  entering 
upon  a  career  full  of  danger  to  life  and  health.  One 
evening,  therefore,  just  as  my  son  had  concluded  the 
reading  of  a  glowing  letter  which  he  had  had  from  a 
school  companion,  giving  an  account  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  an  ensign  in  the  Indian  army,  I  drew  a  paper 
from  my  pocket,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  had 
a  singular  kind  of  dream,  which  I  had  put  down  on 
paper,  and  which  I  proposed  reading  before  tea  for  his 
and  his  mother's  amusement 

1 1  thought  that  I  had  been  spending  the  day  in  

[the  town  above  alluded  to],  and  went  to  dine  in 
the  evening  at  the  bouse  of  my  old  friend  Brodie. 
We  had  a  party  consisting  altogether  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  either,  like  Brodie  himself,  returned 
in  affluent  circumstances  from  India,  or  were  officers  of 
high  rank  in  the  army,  living  retired  on  large  pay. 
After  dinner,  the  unique  character  of  the  company 
having  struck  me,  I  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  and 
thus  the  conversation  took  a  particular  turn,  which  led 
to  Brodie  at  length  saying—"  Well,  my  friends,  since 
we  are  all  here  met,  birds  of  a  feather,  suppose  that 
each  of  us  gives  a  brief  sketch,  for  the  general  benefit, 
of  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  his  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  the  present  enjoyments  by  which  all  these  are 
crowned.  I  will  begin,  if  you  please,  by  way  of  encou- 
raging the  rest"  The  idea  was  generally  applauded, 
and  Brodie  therefore  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  I  was  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  when  my  father, 
who  had  several  more  sons  to  spare,  sent  me  out  with  a 
cadetship  to  Bombay.  I  had  not  been  ten  days  landed 
(having,  however,  dined  eight  times  abroad  in  that 
space),  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  my  health  gave 
way,  and  I  thought  I  was  fairly  booked  for  the  other 
world.  I  was  sent  home  to  recover ;  spent  a  year  under 
my  mother's  care ;  and,  getting  quite  well  again,  went 
out  once  more.  I  passed  through  the  usual  grades,  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service ;  but  never  was  in  any  great 
danger,  except  from  swampy  stations  and  tiger  hunts. 
I  had  long  given  up  all  idea  of  getting  rich,  when  at 
length  I  obtained  a  good  civil  appointment,  by  the  inte- 
rest of  a  gentleman  who  had  had  a  dancing-school  attach- 
ment for  my  mother.  I  soon  realised  by  this  as  much 
as  seemed  likely  to  keep  me  at  ease  for  life,  and  so 
came  home,  and  set  up  house  in  my  native  place.  I 
have  now  lived  here  (unmarried,  as  you  all  know)  for 
twenty  years,  and  my  way  of  spending  the  day  is  gene- 
rally this.  I  rise  at  nine,  and  breakfast,  after  which 
I  read  and  answer  my  letters.  I  then  walk  to  the 
reading-room  to  see  the  papers,  and  when  they  are 
worth  reading  at  all,  I  generally  contrive  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  upon  them.  I  must  confess,  gentlemen, 
I  like  a  long  debate;  it  is  amazing  bow  one  enjoys  k, 
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when  he  once  get*  into  the  spirit  of  it  A  four  days' 
scries  of  adjournment*  is  delicious.  Well,  the  news- 
papers being  done  out  and  out,  I  generally  find  a  friend 
to  take  a  walk  with  me,  if  the  weather  be  good.  We 
go  rather  slow,  and  make  three  miles  consume  at  least 
two  hours.  If,  however,  the  day  be  bad,  we  adjourn  to 
billiards  and  should  there  be  many  more  than  a  couple 
of  us,  why,  we  set  to  pool,  and  make  the  day  out  that 
way.  Hctween  five  and  six,  go  home  to  dinner,  at  which 
I  drink  exactly  a  pint  of  port.  The  evening  sometimes 
a  little  heavy,  but  it  always  get*  done  somehow.  At 
eleven  I  go  to  bed,  and  so  concludes  the  day.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  I  am  a  happy  sort  of  fellow.  I  do  my 
best  to  defy  blue  devils.  I  have  no  pleasant  wife  or 
children,  it  is  true;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  I  am 
exempt  from  a  great  many  cares.  I  daresay  I  shall 
get  along  decently  enough  to  the  last — and  so  that's  all, 
gentlemen.    Pray,  Nixon,  send  round  the  bottles." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction,  approaching  to  applause,  fol- 
lowed our  host's  autobiography,  and  there  was  a  general 
inclination  to  drink  his  health,  though  nobody  seemed 
to  like  to  propose  it.  At  last  a  gentleman,  having  taken 
heart  of  grace,  mentioned  the  subject,  and  instantly  all 
who  were  not  gouty,  or  too  far  gone,  got  to  their  feet, 
and  toasted  him  with  the  honours.  At  the  end  of  his 
reply,  he  asked  his  right-hand  man  to  favour  the  com- 
pany with  the  particulars  of  his  life,  past  and  present 

This  was  a  bluff  rubicund  gentleman,  of  whose  pro- 
fession there  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt  eveh  before  he 
spoke.    "  I  entered  the  navy,"  said  he,  "  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  in  one  of  old  Howe's  battles  before  I 
was  eleven.    My  education  was  mainly  acquired  at  the 
school  on  board  ship.    After  passing  through  the  lower 
grades,  I  was  fortunate  enough,  before  I  was  thirty,  to 
get  the  command  of  a  frigate.    It  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
French  war.    I  had  a  particular  station  to  cruise  upon, 
and  so  lucky  was  I  in  my  doings  with  the  French,  that 
I  soon  made  rich  by  prize-money.    I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  hot  work,  and  been  many  times  on  the  very 
brink  of  destruction.    Nor  must  I  forget  that  I  spent 
five  years  most  miserably  in  a  detestable  French  prison. 
However,  I  thought  little  of  these  things  after  they  were 
all  over.    I  always  had  a  fondness  for  the  place  where 
I  was  bom,  and  there  was  a  little  girl  there  that  I  liked 
amazingly ;  so  I  came  home  and  married,  and  settled 
to  enjoy  my  hard-won  prize-money.    Unluckily,  Jessy 
has  brought  me  no  children  ;  but  wc  live  very  happily 
fur  all  that    I  gut  up  every  morning  at  four  o'clock, 
and  look  out  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows — take  a 
cigar  down  stairs  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  turn  in  again 
at  five.    I  start  at  eight  and  walk  out  for  ten  minutes ; 
at  nine  we  have  breakfast    A  little  after,  I  saunter 
a  while  about  my  place,  see  to  the  regulation  of 
my  weathercock  in  the  garden,  and  take  care  that 
the  hens  are  properly  attended  to  in  their  coops.  I 
then  clear  out  for  a  longer  walk,  which,  if  possible, 
I  manage  so  as  to  have  the  wind  on  the  beam,  both 
going  and  returning.     If  I  can  make  the  harbour,  I 
do  so,  to  see  the  arrivals  and  departures,  and  hear  any 
news  that  may  be  stirring.    I  then  go  to  the  Master 
Intendant's  office  for  an  hour,  after  which  I  probably 
land  in  the  club.   Jessy,  meanwhile,  goes  and  calls  on 
her  mother,  or  any  other  acquaintance ;  and  so,  when  we 
meet  at  five  at  dinner,  we  generally  have  some  little 
news  to  communicate  to  each  other.    We  have  not 
much  taste  for  company,  and  generally  spend  the  even- 
ing by  ourselves  over  a  quiet  game  at  chess.  Some- 
times I  think  this  rather  stupid ;  but  Jessy  has  kept  it 
up  so  long,  that  I  have  at  last  got  used  to  it  At 
eleven  we  have  a  little  supper,  followed  up  by  mo  with 
a  glass  of  cold  without  after  which  I  turn  in  for  the 
night  but  not  before  I  have  carefully  set  the  barometer, 
and  marked  the  thermometer  for  my  morning's  obser- 
vations." 

All  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  frank  account 
of  himself  which  our  naval  friend  had  given,  and  when 
a  few  had  expressed  their  approbation,  Brodie  called  up 
the  man  on  his  left  hand.  This  gentleman  was  evidently 


one  of  those  persons  who  have  not  much  of  the  gift  of 
the  tongue,  and  tell  everything  in  a  sentence  or  two,  if 
possible.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  merchant  in  South 
America,  and  realised  a  considerable  fortune,  upon 
which  he  thought  he  might  retire.  He  bad  since  re- 
gretted the  step ;  for  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands 
for  want  of  the  excitement  he  had  formerly  derived  from 
mercantile  affairs.  "  Bless  yon,  sir,  I  have  seen  us  lose 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  one  morning's  post.  Those  I 
were  the  days,  sir."  In  this  town  things  went  on  very 
dully.  He  at  one  time  kept  a  set  of  books — cash-book, 
day-book,  and  ledger— for  his  personal  expenses ;  but 
finding  the  whole  matter  never  exceeded  1*550  a-year, 
he  had  latterly  given  it  up.  He  still  read  the  price- 
currents  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  served  to 
give  life  a  little  savour.  He  had  also  some  little  enjoy- 
ment in  seeking  to  evade  being  cheated  by  his  trades- 
men ;  but  this,  too,  was  poor  work,  for  he  ne  ver  hail 
been  able  to  find  ten  pounds  any  vear  between  being 
cheated  and  being  not  cheated.  Lpon  the  whole,  ho 
regretted  having  left  off  business,  as  he  could  not  say 
he  had  ever  been  happy  since. 

The  next  called  upon  by  our  host  was  a  brassy  and 
boisterous-looking  man,  whom  I  thought  a  little  mis- 
placed in  such  a  company.  He  said — "You  all  know, 
gentlemen,  that  I  rose  from  the  ranks — I  don't  care  who 
knows  it — nay,  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  owe  no  man  any- 
thing, and  never  did.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  afraid  of 
anybody?  All  people  see  after  themselves — why,  then, 
should  I  care  for  anybody?  I  rose  because  they  found 
me  useful,  and  could  not  do  without  me.  I  had  respon- 
sible situations  under  government,  and  was  intrusted 
with  some  diplomatic  affairs  in  India,  for  which  I  got 
promotion.  But,  mark  me,  I  was  always  independent 
No  man  could  ever  say  I  sneaked  for  any  of  their  offices. 
I  helped  Tippoo  Saib  to  his  long  home.  I  had  a  bullet 
at  Holkar,  which  no  one  could  extract.  I  also  put  a  few 
shot  into  the  Sindian  s  bread-b:u>kct  I  have  killed  as 
many  tigers  as  there  are  subalterns  in  the  Company's 
service.  I  speared  thirteen  wild  hogs  in  front  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  within  range  of  the  enemy's  matchlocks.  I  came 
back  with  Ij.30,000  in  my  pocket,  and  a  good  pension. 
I  am  now  enjoying  myself,  as  1  have  a  right  to  do.  I 
never  get  up  before  twelve.  I  smoke  twelve  Manilla 
cheroots  a-day,  and  drink  six  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water.  I  never  walk  further  than  the  club  and  Kick 
again.  I  read  nothing  beyond  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Gazette,  and  the  India  Register.  I  live  much  at 
home,  have  a  good  cook,  and  take  care  to  keep  only 
the  highest-priced  wine.  From  principle,  I  never  sub- 
scribe to  any  charitable  institution,  and  thus  secure  a 
character  for  impartiality.  I  have  a  great  lot  of  poor 
cousins  and  nephews,  but  I  never  allow  any  of  them 
to  come  near  me,  as  I  know  they  only  would  come  for 
my  dibs.  No,  I  made  my  money  myself,  and  I  intend 
to  use  it  myself.  Even-body  is  for  himself,  and  so  am 
L    That's  all  I  have  to'sav." 

The  company  received  this  recital  with  a  silence  which 
I  thought  highly  significant  My  friend  Brodie  then 
called  up  another,  who  spoke  as  follows : — "  Gentlemen, 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  large  family,  at  a  town 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  was  reared  to  the 
medical  profession.  In  due  time  I  was  introduced  into 
the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  ;  but  my  father  having 
some  electioneering  interest,  I  advanced  pretty  rapidly 
in  the  sen-ice ;  and  while  still  a  young  man,  got  an  in- 
spectorship at  one  of  our  principal  foreign  stations, 
where,  with  private  practice,  money  flowed  rapidly 
upon  me.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed,  during  all  which 
time  I  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  my 
relations,  besides  sending  them  many  little  presents  to 
keep  them  the  better  in  mind  of  me ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  extremely  fond  of  those  related 
to  them  by  blood.  Imagine  my  delight  when  at  length 
I  was  enabled  to  retire  on  such  pay  as,  with  my  little 
savings,  promised  to  give  me  a  very  respectable  status 
in  my  native  place.  I  had  been  home  once  or  twice  in 
the  interval  for  a  brief  term,  and  thus  had  been  enabled 
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to  keep  in  my  mind  a  sort  of  register  of  the  growings 
of  the  young,  the  advances  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
withering?  of  the  old.  All  of  them,  too,  knew  me  well, 
and  I  therefore  expected  to  hare  been  very  happily  situ- 
ated amongst  them.  Alas  for  human  hopes !  1  had  not 
been  at  home  a  month,  when  I  found  all  my  pleasant 
exjiectations  reversed.  Near  at  hand,  I  saw  things  which 
had  made  no  appearance  at  a  distance,  and  I  now  dis- 
covered alterations  made  by  time  which  I  had  not  previ- 
ously taken  into  account  Instead  of  being  a  united  band, 
as  I  hod  thought  them,  they  were  broken  up  into  little 
sets  and  parties,  who  entertained  drynesses  towards  each 
other,  for  which  no  rational  ground  could  be  discovered. 
Fortune  had  been  at  her  usual  tricks  among  them, 
making  some  high  atid  some  low;  and  wherever  a  dis- 
parity of  this  kiud  existed,  I  found  the  alienation  to  be 
j  much  increased.  They  were  all  very  friendly  towards 
j  me  at  first ;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  Whenever  I 
appeared  on  any  occasion  particularly  intimate  at  one 
house,  all  the  rest  seemed  to  behold  it  with  a  kind  of 
jealousy.  If  I  listened  to  an  account  of  quarrels  from 
one  family,  the  rest  thought  I  was  taking  a  part 
against  them,  and  a  coolness  was  the  consequence.  The 
less  fortunate  of  my  friends  were  the  most  difficult  to 
keep  on  terms  with,  for  their  inferior  circumstances 
made  them  suspicious  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  in- 
attention, and  they  would  often  take  deep  offence  at 
occurrences  which  to  any  other  eyes  would  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  1  do  believe 
I  the  conducting  of  an  embassy  at  any  one  of  the  less 
i  civilised  Indian  courts  could  not  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  was  to  steer  my  way  clearly  amongst  all 
these  perplexities.  When  I  had  "fully  satisfied  myself 
that  peace  and  happiness  were  not  to  be  my  portion 
there,  I  determined  to  quit;  but  it  was  with  a  sad 
heart,  for  the  disappointment  of  hopes  cherished  through 
thirty  years  was  no  light  eviL  I  came  here  to  settle, 
and,  compared  with  many  others,  I  have  much  cause 
to  think  myself  a  fortunate  man.  But  still  the  thought 
often  recurs  to  me  —  Is  it  only  for  this  that  I  have 
toiled,  and  exposed  myself  to  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
during  the  better  part  of  my  life?  Where  are  the 
associates  of  my  childhood,  that  I  thought  to  spend 
my  fortune  with  in  my  old  days?  Where  are  the 
dreams  of  home  that  have  visited  me  in  my  hammock 
at  many  a  lonely  hour  half-way  across  the  globe  ?  Alas ! 
echo  only  answers.  Where  f" 

The  conclusion  of  this  worthy  gentleman's  address 
made  such  impression  on  my  spirits,  that  the  dinner- 
table  scene  became  troubled,  the  faces  waxed  dim,  and 
I  soon  after  awoke.' 

I  found,  on  folding  up  my  paper,  that  my  wife  had 
turned  away  her  head  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes.  Thomas  was  gazing  in  my  face  with  a  half 
doubtful  expression,  as  if  oidy  beginning  to  surmise  the 
intention  I  had  had  in  reading  my  dream.  His  affec- 
tionate nature  was  evidently  touched ;  he  sat  still  in 
silence  ;  and  soon  after,  we  all  dispersed  without  a  word 
having  been  spoken.  Were  I  writing  only  for  effect, 
and  not  to  express  the  truth  of  nature,  I  would  here  go 
on  to  say,  that  my  boy  next  day  threw  himself  into  my 
arms,  and  vowed  never  to  leave  us  while  we  lived.  I 
have  no  such  story  to  relate.  I  only  can  whisfter  my 
faint  hope  that  some  good  will  come  of  this  little 
stratagem.  But  while  1  hope  for  this,  I  do  not  expect 
it,  for  when  was  the  experience  of  others  of  service  to 
youth?  Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  an  adventurous 
course  of  life,  the  end  proposed  is  not  the  only  moving 
cause.  If  it  were,  the  truths  revealed  in  my  dream 
1  might  close  the  argument  at  once.  But  men  act  much 
,  more  from  internal  impulses,  than  from  calculations  of 
ultimate  result*.  They  enter  upon  a  hazardous  career 
because  their  nature  delights  in  it — they  are  sustained 
and  carried  through  by  the  same  spirit — and  whether 
good  or  evil  befalls  them,  is  much  the  same  thing,  since 
they  could  in  no  other  way  have  spent  their  lives  more 
agreeably  to  themselves.  I  must  consider  all  this  when 
debating  how  my  son  is  to  be  disposed  of;  and  if  it 


shall  prove  that  he  is  totally  unable  to  calm  his  mind 
to  a  quiet  life  at  home,  why,  then,  his  mother  and  I 
must  submit  ourselves  to  what  seems  to  have  come  to  us 
in  the  course  of  providence,  and  endeavour  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  sec  him  leave  us  without  a  repining 
which  would  be  equally  ungraceful  and  in  vain. 


A  WORD  ON  WATER. 

In  a  late  article  on  the  aqueducts  of  the  ancients,  it 
was  clearly  shown  that,  in  times  and  among  nations 
which  are  now  looked  back  upon  as  little  better  than 
barbarous,  meaus  not  more  judicious  than  expensive 
were  adopted  to  provide  large  groups  of  population  with 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  In  nothing 
have  the  modems  fallen  so  for  short  of  the  ancients  as  in 
this  important  particular.  Nor  with  the  Romans,  the 
most  jxiwerful  nation  of  antiquity,  did  the  practice  of 
introducing  artificial  rivers  into  cities  terminate ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  stupendous  aqueduct  was  erected  so  late 
as  the  eighth  century  by  a  Gothic  king  in  Italy.  Since 
this  period,  the  European  world  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
trograded in  that  most  obvious  and  useful  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements.  We  boast  of  our  knowledge  in  science 
and  the  arts ;  of  our  acquaintance  with  hydraulics,  iron- 
founding,  lead-smelting,  and  tube-making :  we  can  take 
levels  with  theodolites,  contrive  syphons,  build  elliptic 
and  suspension  -  bridges,  fabricate  cisterns,  and  lead 
service-pipes  into  houses :  nay,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  great  doctrine  of  water  rising  to  its  fountain-level, 
which  it  is  alleged  the  ancients  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  think  ourselves  a  vast  deal  cleverer  than  they 
were;  yet  the  truth  remains  stark  and  palpable,  that  we 
are  practically  behind  them  in  the  providing  of  towns 
with  a  proper  supply  of  water.  Theodoric,  the  barba- 
rian, in  the  year  of  darkness  741,  dul  that  which  we, 
in  the  year  of  illumination  1844,  cannot  speak  of  with- 
out amazement. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  anything  disparaging  to  say  of 
modern  inventions,  but  the  sense  of  a  pressing  evil  im- 
pels us  to  declare  that  the  modern  pipe-system  is 
no  improvement  on  that  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  Not 
that  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  pipes  as  pipes ; 
the  evil  consists  in  their  generally  diminutive  size. 
A  city  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  considered  well  off  if  allowed  a  pipe  through 
which  a  child  may  creep;  whereas  one  in  which  a 
grenadier  might  walk  would  be  nearer  what  such 
a  population,  always  increasing,  would  in  justice  re- 
quire. Why  water  is  sent  into  modern  cities  after 
this  dribbling  fashion,  is  no  doubt  well  understood. 
In  ancient  times,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  state, 
in  its  paternal  capacity,  did  not  consider  that  it 
did  its  duty  unless  an  abundant  supply  of  water  were 
afforded  to  the  dense  and  dependent  population  of 
cities.  The  aqueducts,  the  cloaca*,  and  other  sani- 
tary provisions  of  old  Rome,  wero  got  up  on  what  we 
should  now  cjUI  a  purely  philanthropic  principle.  The 
idea  of  telling  water  never  entered  the  brain  of  Appius 
Claudius,  Curius  Dentatus.  or  any  other  long  dead-and- 
gone  aqueduct  builder.  The  thing  they  looked  to  was 
the  health  of  the  people.  Now,  this  is  all  changed. 
The  introduction  of  water  into  cities,  like  most  other 
arrangements  conducive  to  public  health  or  private 
luxury,  is  become  a  matter  of  merchandise — sale — 
money.  Water  dealt  out  by  measure  I  The  struggling 
classes  permitted  to  wash  their  faces  at  a  per  centage 
ou  their  rental ! 

'And  why  not  paid  for?'  say  the  dealers  in  the  com- 
modity. '  Unless  for  us,  you  would  have  had  no  water 
at  all ;  we  have  jicrilled  our  capital  for  your  convenience ; 
the  apparatus  we  have  organised  to  bring  the  water  to 
your  houses,  entitles  us  to  charge  for  it  as  a  manufac- 
tured article.'  Quite  true :  as  matters  stand,  you  are 
entitled  to  seek  a  reasonable  compensation  for  your  risk 
and  outlay  ;  but  that  is  no  tiling  to  the  point  We  con- 
sider that  the  principle  of  supplying  water  to  towns  by 
means  of  privute  enterprise  is  highly  inexpedient  eet- 
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ting  aside  any  plea  of  injustice.  It  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  state,  or  at  least  of  the  municipality  of 
each  town,  to  furnish  this  indispensable  element  of 
health  to  a  pent-up  population  on  a  large  scale  of 
gratuitous  distribution  to  the  less  opulent  classes,  and 
at  a  small  charge  to  those  whose  domestic  conrenience 
is  more  particularly  consulted.  With  respect  to  the 
pecuniary  means  necessary  for  carrying  forward  plans 
of  this  kind,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  general  desire  for 
some  portion  of  the  public  revenue  being  devoted  to  so 
beneficial  a  purpose.*  Nor,  considering  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  country,  does  any  method  of  supply 
on  a  large  scale  appear  of  difficult  accomplishment. 
Almost  all  our  populous  cities,  being  built  by  the  sea- 
coast  or  by  rivers,  are  situated  on  a  level  so  low, 
that  the  streams  of  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
directed  towards  them  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  no 
island  in  the  world  is  more  plentifully  provided  with 
permanent  springs  and  streams.  Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  great  natural  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
If  the  surface  of  our  island  be  irregular,  these  very 
irregularities  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  build- 
ing material  for  aqueducts,  whereby  to  span  the  ravines 
and  valleys.  Again,  no  country  can  cope  with  us  in 
the  casting  of  iron  pipes,  should  the  syphon  principle 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  aqueduct.  It  is  true 
the  source  of  supply  may  be  often  seated  at  a  consider- 
able distance ;  but  with  the  example  of  ancient  Rome 
before  us,  bringing  her  supplies,  by  tunnel  and  aque- 
duct, over  sixty  miles  of  country,  and  New  York  con- 
veying the  waters  of  the  Croton  from  a  distance  of 
forty,  why  should  ten  or  twenty  miles  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Britain,  with  all  her  wealth  and  ingenuity? 
Independently  of  the  many  instances  before  us  of  form- 
ing navigable  canals  of  fresh  water,  we  have,  in  the  New 
River  at  London,  and  the  remarkable  water-works  of 
Mr  Thom  near  Greenock,  examples  of  what  may  be 
done  to  form  open  channels  for  the  supply  of  water  on 
a  large  scale.  The  metropolis,  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world,  now  supplied  only  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  New  River,  might,  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Thames, 
be  rendered  one  of  the  best  watered  cities  in  the  world, 
vastly  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  burdens 
generally  imposed  upon  them. 

Throwing  the  powers  of  the  syphon  and  aqueduct 
out  of  sight,  why  should  our  gigantic  steam-power, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  us  as  a  nation,  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  urgent  necessity  ?  Cornish 
engines  are  mentioned  as  pumping  10,000  gallons  ten 
feet  high,  with  a  consumption  of  only  one  pound  of  coal ; 
why  not  more  frequently  adopt  this  irresistible  power  ? 
The  aqueduct,  the  syphon  pipe,  and  the  steam  pump, 

*  Speaking  of  the  evil  effects  of  bad  ventilation,  and  over-crowd- 
ing of  dwellings  and  street*  in  Paris,  Mr  Chadwtclc,  In  bis  late  re- 
port on  the  Practice  of  Interment  In  Towns,  draws  a  striking  con- 
trast between  what  the  Preach  government  habitually  expends,  or, 
more  pro  parly ,  throws  away,  on  certain  warlike  arrangements,  and 
what  it  lays  out  on  structural  Improvement.  '  The  expenditure  of 
money  on  Algiers  appears  to  have  been  upwards  of  four  millions 
sterling  per  annum  during  the  twelve  years  of  Its  occupation.  The 
capital  sunk  on  the  permanent  structural  arrangements  for  supply- 
ing 1 -on Jon  with  water  being  about  three  millions  and  a  half,  (t 
may  be  safely  alleged,  that  one  year's  expenditure  on  Algiers  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  structural  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  cleansing  of  every  mom.  and  house,  and  street  in  Paris ; 
or  on  the  scale  of  the  expense  of  the  works  completed  for  sup- 
plying Toulouse  with  water,  one  year's  expenditure  on  Algiers 
would  have  sufficed  to  supply  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  the 
same  size  as  Toulouse  with  the  like  means  of  healthful,  and 
thence  of  moral  improvement.  One  year's  cost  of  any  one  regi- 
ment maintained  in  the  war  on  the  Arabs  would  suffice  to  build 
and  endow  a  school,  or  to  have  constructed  between  one  and 
two  miles  of  permanent  railway.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
so  applied  exceeds  nearly  by  one-fourth  the  amount  expended  on 
the  existing  railroads  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  confidently 
averred,  that  the  cost  of  the  forts  detaches,  or  mcUnUiamtintvt, 
(the  walls  round  Paris]  said  to  be  on  a  reduced  scale  uptcardt  qfUn 
mUlimt  tUrling,  would,  if  properly  directed,  with  the  accessaries 
of  moral  appliances,  in  addition  to  such  physical  means  as  those 
Indicated  by  the  officers  of  public  health,  suffice,  within  the 


are  each  at  our  command,  and  the  materials  for  their 
construction  exist  in  the  soil  beneath  us.  We  hare 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  water  in  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountain  streams ;  and  yet,  whatever  advan- 
tage be  derived  from  them  by  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  the  lower,  and  certainly  the  poorest  orders. 
Buffer  in  health,  comfort,  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
taste,  from  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  supplies.  It 
cannot  also  escape  notice,  that  a  deficiency  of  water  of  a 
perfectly  pure  kind  must  be  seriously  opposed  to  tem- 
perate habits  and  principles.  Those  having  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  situations  where  pure  water  is  abun- 
dant, are  conscious  of  a  truth  which  remains  unknown 
for  life  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  that 
there  is  in  this  liquid  a  positive  agreeableness,  which 
seems  as  if  designed  by  nature  to  point  out  pure  water 
as  the  proper  beverage  for  man.  Accordingly,  he  who 
can  at  all  times  obtain  this  element  in  its  perfection  is 
much  more  apt  to  prefer  it  to  fermentea  and  other 
liquors,  than  the  unfortunate  inhabitant  of  a  large 
city,  who  never  sees  it  but  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted 
state.  In  London,  although  good  and  cool  water  is 
obtained  from  pumps,  strangers  seldom  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  it  of  that  pure,  cool,  and  sparkling 
quality  which  would  render  it  attractive  as  a  habi- 
tual beverage.  In  some  large  towns,  the  only  water 
fit  for  drinking  in  a  natural  state  must  be  purchased 
in  halfpennyworths  from  carta.  In  Edinburgh,  where 
the  water  is  considered  to  bo  of  a  fair  average  quality, 
its  gratuitous  dispersion  is  so  meagre,  that  the  poor  arc 
seen  crawling  from  dingy  and  closely-packed  alleys  to 
procure  it  in  tin  kettles  and  pitchers  from  a  few  distant 
wells,  and  consequently  so  precious  does  it  become  on 
reaching  their  humble  homes,  that  it  can  be  spared  for 
only  the  most  urgent  purposes. 

If  water  can  scarcely  be  had  for  the  commonest  do- 
mestic uses,  it  is  still  less  to  be  obtained  for  the  supply  of 
public  baths  or  fountains.  The  ancients  had  these  useful 
auxiliaries  of  health  in  perfection  ;  with  us,  such  erec- 
tions are  only  beginning  to  be  talked  of.    The  bath,  at 
once  a  luxury  and  necessity,  is  now  rendered  all  the 
more  needful,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  warm,  smoky,  and 
dusty  character.    What  could  be  more  refreshing  and 
invigorating  than  the  regular  use  of  the  hot  or  cold  bath 
to  our  miners,  engine-builders,  and  mechanics,  to  our 
factory  people  and  other  in-door  artisans  ?  what  could 
tend  more  to  promote  their  health  and  comfort,  and 
render  them  externally  decent  in  the  eyes  of  themselves 
and  neighbours?    We  say  externally  decent,  for  much 
more  depends  on  this  than  is  generally  imagined.  Let 
the  head  of  a  family  take  a  pride  in  keeping  him- 
self and  household  clean  and  orderly,  and  we  shall 
answer  for  lum  in  other  respects;  let  him  once  lose 
this  pride,  and  a  host  of  disreputable  associations  inevit- 
ably follow.    The  bath  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries  to  health;  and  yet 
such  has  been  our  neglect  of  it,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  Britain  within  easy  reach  of  the  public ; 
and  this,  too,  with  all  our  facilities  of  heating  and 
mechanical  construction.    As  with  baths,  so  with  pub- 
lic fountains,  which  would  at  once  adorn  and  refresh 
our  streets,  purging  them  of  their  mud  in  winter,  and 
allaying  their  suffocating  dust  in  summer.    Nor  do  we 
advocate  any  mere  display  of  fountains  and  jets  (Teau ; 
though  the  same  supply  which  would  enable  the  autho- 
rities to  adorn  a  city,  would  also  enable  the  citizens  to 
enjoy  abundance  within  their  own  dwellings.  Abun- 
dance would  beget  cheapness ;  and  the  cheaper  the  rate, 
the  more  extensive  would  be  the  demand. 

It  need  scarcely  be  argued  how  much  injury  is  done 
to  public  morals  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  impurities, 
which  a  proper  system  of  deterging  and  general  cleansing 


period  of  the  living  generation,  to  miovale  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  groat  mass  of  tbo  population  In  the  interior  of 
Jh.it  cajntoJ.' 


might  remove.  Improvements  in  taste  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people  generally,  may  almost  be  pronounced 
hopeless  while  such  a  state  of  things  is  suffered  to 
exist  Surrounded  by  grossness  and  impurity — denied 
pure  air  to  breathe,  and  pure  water  to  drink— every 
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principle  of  dernornliiatioti  ii  cherished  and  strengthened, 
and  all  the  ordinary  efforts  at  improvement  habitually 
checked. 

Hero  we  leave  the  subject,  trusting  that  the  proper 
watering  of  towns  is  among  the  means  which  will  soon 
be  under  general  consideration  for  sanitary  improve- 
ment 


SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

8AUMCR  TO  NANTES. 

Brilliant  was  the  morning  on  which,  at  an  early 
hour,  we  stood  on  the  projecting  balcony  of  the  Belve- 
dere, with  faces  directed  to  the  glittering  Loire,  watch- 
ing for  the  approach  of  the  steamer  from  Tours,  as  it 
emerged  from  behind  the  green  tufted  islands  amidst 
which  the  river  finds  its  way  to  Saumur.  There  was  a 
sensation  on  the  ordinarily  dull  quay  in  front  of  the 
hotel :  the  loitering  gendarme,  ever  watchful  attendant 
of  arrivals  and  departures,  was  bending  his  steps  towards 
the  embarcadcrc,  a  barge  commodiously  anchored  close 
in  -  shore,  and  reached  by  a  railed  gangway ;  blue- 
bloused  garcons  were  issuing  from  alleys,  laden  with 
baggage  for  the  same  destination ;  and  already  a  group 
of  flaneur* — persons  who  obligingly  look  on,  and  criticise 
any  movement  going  forward — were  met  in  solemn  con- 
clave to  watch  over  the  eventful  proceedings  of  the 
morning.  A  wreath  of  blue  smoke  ascends  amidst  the 
trees — la  voila — the  bateau  d  vapeur  is  approaching,  and 
the  rapid  tinkle  of  its  bell  is  heard  along  the  water. 
The  flaneurs,  in  great  excitement,  speak,  smoke,  and 
spit,  with  frantic  energy.  Our  hotel,  heaving  into  life, 
yields  up  its  crowd  of  wayfarers ;  and  we  among  the 
number  have  in  a  few  minutes  planted  our  feet  on  the 
quivering  deck  of  the  steamer,  winch,  shooting  beneath 
the  antique  bridge,  is  instantly  off  on  its  journey  down 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Loire. 

Below  Saumur,  the  banks  of  the  Loire  continue  flat, 
and  interesting  only  from  an  occasional  village  on  the 
banks,  or  a  bushy  island  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream.  Though  the  volume  of  water  is  now  consider- 
ably increased,  the  navigation  continues  perplexing,  in 
consequence  of  the  shifting  sandbanks,  to  mark  which 
willow  twigs  are  stuck  in  the  river  by  men  employed 
for  the  purpose.  Steering  by  these  beacons,  the  steamer 
diverges  in  different  directions  from  the  fair  way  of  the 
river,  drawing  up  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  number  of  the 
principal  villages  in  its  passage.  In  descending,  we  had 
pleasure  in  observing  sundry  tokens  of  improvement. 
\  New  houses  were  here  and  there  building— the  material 
employed  being  the  whitish  stone,  or  tufa,  found  in 
the  district  ;  a  large  new  church  was  also  in  course  of 
erection  in  one  of  the  towns ;  and  we  had  occasion  to 
pass  beneath  four  handsome  suspension  bridges  in  a 
space  of  a  few  hours — that  at  St  Maturin  consisting  of 
five  lofty  spans.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  structure,  on 
the  left  bank,  we  pass  the  famed  St  Maur,  a  large 
mansion,  conspicuous  among  other  edifices,  which  once 
formed  the  retreat  of  those  Benedictine  monks  whose 
learning  and  industry  have  been  a  theme  of  universal 
admiration. 

About  mid-day  our  vessel,  bending  round  a  promon- 
tory on  the  right  came  to  a  pause  within  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Maine,  and  here  it  remained  for  nearly  an 
liour,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  from  Angers, 
to  which  those  who  were  going  further  down  the  Loire 
were  to  be  transferred.  This  new  vessel  was  larger 
than  the  one  we  had  left,  the  steamers,  as  I  formerly 
mentioned,  being  in  sets  which  increase  in  bulk  as  we 
descend  the  river.   Provided  with  an  elegant  salon  and 


a  respectable  restaurant  we  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
really  at  ease  in  the  water  part  of  our  excursion,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  agreeably  in  seeing  what 
is  unquestionably  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Loire. 
The  river,  increased  by  its  accession  from  the  Maine,  is 
now  broad  and  impressive,  and  the  banks  rising  into 
green  woody  hills  or  rocky  knolls,  with  the  striking 
feature  of  an  old  ruin  or  well-built  chateau,  remind  one 
of  the  Rhine  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  though  much 
inferior  in  point  of  romantic  beauty.  The  face  of  the 
sloping  hills  admitting  of  the  vine  culture,  extensive 
fields  of  that  plant  again  attract  our  attention,  and  , 
attest  the  amenity  of  the  climate.  Towards  evening,  I 
the  more  picturesque  appearance  of  the  banks  ceased,  ■ 
and  we  entered  a  new  and  level  tract  of  country,  with 
rich  green  meadows  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  from 
beyond  one  of  these  on  our  right  are  seen  rising  the  lofty 
turrets  of  Nantes. 

As  our  vessel  drew  up  alongside  the  quay  of  this 
ancient  and  populous  city,  it  was  tolerably  evident 
that  a  more  than  usual  bustle  prevailed.   Flags  were 
flying  on  all  sides,  bands  of  men  were  parading  the  j 
streets  shouting  patriotic  songs,  and  on  making  our  way 
to  the  interior  of  the  town,  we  were  almost  brought  to  a 
stand  by  the  multitudes  which  crowded  every  thorough- 
fare.   On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  uproar,"  we  learned  ! 
that  the  Duke  de  Nemours  had  just  arrived  in  the  j 
course  of  his  progress  through  the  provinces,  and  that 
the  place  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  complete  holiday. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  we  were  thankful,  after  half  a  I 
dozen  rebuffs  from  the  principal  hotels,  to  take  up  our 
quarters  at  a  house  of  extremely  moderate  pretensions, 
where,  however,  we  spent  several  days  with  more  com- 
fort than  we  had  usually  experienced  on  our  travels. 

Occupying  a  gentle  slopo  on  the  right  or  northern 
bank  of  the  I<oirc,  where  that  river  is  parted  into  seve- 
ral branches  by  intervening  islands,  and  at  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  ocean,  Nantes  appears  to  the 
stranger  one  of  the  finest  and  busiest  towns  in  France. 
With  less  maritime  traffic  than  Havre,  it  is  much 
superior  in  architectural  elegance,  in  which  respect 
it  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  Paris.  The  ' 
Btyle,  at  least  is  Parisian  —  handsome  quays,  lined  1 
with  tall  stone  houses,  and  many  large  mansions  pro- 
vided with  inner  courts  and  port  cocheres.  A  few  of 
the  streets  and  places,  lined  with  elegant  shops,  and 
provided  in  some  parts  with  trottoirs,  serve  likewise  to 
remind  one  of  the  Rue  St  Honore,  and  other  business 
streets  of  the  capital ;  while  the  intersection  with  navi- 
gable channels  of  water,  across  which  arc  drawbridges, 
gives,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  of  a  1  hitch  city  to  some 
quarters  of  the  town.  No  one,  however,  can  exactly 
say  what  Nantes  is,  because  it  is  at  present  in  the  course 
of  a  most  extensive  renovation.  Ancient  and  narrow 
alleys,  more  picturesque  than  salubrious,  are  gradually 
being  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  open  thorough- 
fares; houses  with  old  wooden  gables,  which  have  lasted 
since  the  days  of  the  regal  dukes  of  Brittany,  are  sink- 
ing into  masses  of  rubbish,  and  yielding  to  solid  struc- 
tures of  stone.  On  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  an 
odious  pile  of  buildings,  an  arcade  with  shops  has  been 
constructed,  in  a  style  of  elegance  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  England.  Notwithstanding 
its  numerous  architectural  elegances,  the  town,  like 
many  others  equally  populous,  is  still  deficient  in  various 
sanitary  arrangements ;  and  for  a  supply  of  pure  water 
for  culinary  purposes,  is  entirely  dependent  on  carta, 
from  which  the  article  is  sold  in  the  different  streets 
and  alleys.  Underground  sewerage  seems  to  be  un- 
known; but  this  deficiency  is  so  universal  in  France, 
that  one  could  almost  imagine  that  Frenchmen  are 
totally  deficient  in  one  of  the  less  important  of  the 
sensea 

Nantes  is  rich  in  public  establishments  calculated  to 
attract  strangers — among  others,  a  library  consisting 
|  of  32,000  volumes,  with  many  interesting  manuscripts; 
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a  museum  of  natural  history;  a  garden  of  plants;  a 
picture  gallery,  considered  to  1«  second  iu  France  to 
that  of  the  T/nivre,  and  containing  some  fine  sculptures ; 
a  large  and  well-conducted  theatre;  several  hospitals; 
a  Ixmritt,  or  exchange;  and  so  on.  During  our  stay, 
there  was  an  exposition  in  the  halls  of  the  bourse  of 
articles  manufactured  in  Nantes,  which,  as  evincing 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in  France,  we  viewed 
with  much  satisfaction.  Amidst  the  large  array  of 
objects,  we  noticed  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  cjir- 
riages,  harness,  leather,  paper,  cordage,  and  cutlery  ; 
articles  of  an  ornamental  kind  were  very  numcruus. 
The  preparation  of  preserved  meats  in  canisters  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Nantes  for  exjjortation, 
and  large  piles  of  the  neatly  done-up  packages  were 
conspicuous  on  the  tables  of  the  exhibition. 

The  antiquities  of  Nantes  are,  however,  more  deeply 
interesting  than  the  modem  erections.  Near  the  quay, 
on  the  west,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  now  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  stands  the  dilapidated  chateau  of  Nantes, 
half  castle  half  palace,  its  principal  huililings  now  em- 
ployed as  barracks  and  a  depot  for  military  stores. 
Here,  during  a  visit  to  the  town  in  1508,  '  Le  Hon 
Henri  Quatre'  issued  his  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  assur- 
ing protection  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  the  re- 
vocation of  which  by  Louis  XIV.  in  16S5  produced  such 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  nation.  From  behind 
the  castle  a  handsome  and  broad  promenade,  lined 
with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  various  tasteful  objects 
of  art,  conducts  us  to  the  old  cathedral,  a  huge  pile, 
which  may  be  seen,  at  a  great  distance,  overtopping 
the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  edifice  being  of  different 
eras,  with  portions  unfinished,  is  far  from  elegant,  yet 
is  imposing  from  its  height ;  and  it*  interior  decorations 
cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  to  sight-seers  is  a  superb  monument 
in  the  middle  of  the  south  transept,  commemorative  of 
Francis  II.,  last  duke  of  Brittany,  and  his  two  wives 
Marguerite  de  Foix  and  Marguerite  do  Bretagne. 
Erected  originally  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  it 
was  opened  and  desecrated  in  1793,  when  the  ashes  it 
contained,  including  the  heart  of  the  Duchess  Ann, 
which  had  been  enclosed  in  a  gold  case,  were  scattered 
abroad  by  the  revolutionary  mob.  Fortunately,  the 
monument  was  uninjured,  and,  being  secreted  till  quieter 
times,  was  transferred  in  1817  to  its  present  situation. 
This  work  of  art,  executed  by  Michael  Colomb  in 
1507,  consists  of  a  massive  square  sarcophagus  fire  feet 
in  height,  composed,  with  all  the  figures  which  decorate 
it,  entirely  of  marble  of  different  colours,  white,  how- 
ever, predominating.  Upon  the  top  of  the  tomb 
lie  two  figures,  the  size  of  life,  of  pure  white  marble, 
>  dressed  in  royal  robes,  and  with  hands  pressed  to- 
gether on  their  bosom  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 
That  on  the  right  represents  Francis  II.,  and  that 
on  the  left  Marguerite  de  Foix.  Three  angels  of  the 
same  exquisite  sculpture,  and  also  in  white  marble, 
sustain  the  cushions  on  which  repose  the  heads  of  the 
duke  and  duchess,  at  whose  feet  are  couched  a  lion  and 
greyhound,  emblems  of  fort*  and  fidelity,  and  holding 
in  their  paws  the  arms  of  Bretagne  and  Foix.  At  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  tomb  stands  a  female  figure 
also  in  white  marble,  alike  beautiful  and  expressive. 
The  figures  represent  the  cardinal  virtues  with  their 
attributes  —  Justice  holding  a  sword  and  book  of  the 
law;  Prudence  with  a  compass  and  mirror  in  her 
hands,  and  a  serpent  at  her  feet,  the  head  of  the 
figure  having  the  singular  conceit  of  two  faces — that 
behind  being  the  countenance  of  nn  aged  woman,  to  in- 
dicate wisdom  founded  on  experience ;  Temperance  car- 
rying a  timepiece  and  a  bridle;  and  Power  strangling 
with  the  right  hand  a  dragon,  signifying  heresy,  which 
she  draws  from  a  tower  in  her  left.  The  sides  and  ends 
of  the  tomb  are  likewise  sculptured  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate style  of  art — the  more  prominent  objects  being  the 
twelve  apostles,  six  on  each  side  ;  and  on  one  end  figures 
of  Charlemagne  and  St  Louis,  and  on  the  other  figures 
of  St  Francis  and  St  Margaret,  patrons  of  the  duke  and 


duchess.    Altogether,  the  monument  is  perhaps  the 

finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  France,  and  if  now  to  be 
executed,  would  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  cathedral  of  Nantes  seems  scarcely  to  have  re- 
covered the  indignities  it  suffered  at  the  Revolution ; 
having  first  become  a  temple  dedicated  to  lieason,  and 
afterwards  an  artillery  magazine.  Its  altars  are  again 
decorated,  but,  like  too  many  churches  in  France,  it  is 
discreditably  dirty ;  and  one  can  understand  the  little 
respect  paid  to  its  character,  when  he  sees  inscribed 
within  a  few  feet  of  its  grand  altar — '  II  est  defendu  de 
eracher  dans  lc  sanctuaire*  (spitting  is  forbidden  within 
the  sanctuary).  As  a  restored  place  of  public  worship, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  l>cen  more  fortunate  than  other 
edifices  of  its  class.  Throughout  the  town  may  be  ob- 
served several  old  Gothic  churches  occupied  as  car- 
penters' shops,  depots  of  merchandise,  and  other  esta- 
blishments of  a  secular  kind. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  visit  Nantes  without 
recalling  to  mind  the  horrors  which  were  transacted 
here  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  fury  of  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  w  as  directed  to  the  extermination  of  the  hut 
vestige  of  loyalty  in  Brittany  and  La  Vendee.  Nantes, 
as  a  centre  of  recusancy  in  Hrittany,  and  sympathising  i 
with  the  adjoining  Vcndeans,  became  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  vengeance,  which  was  left  to  be  executed  by 
Carrier,  one  of  those  mediocre  and  violent  beings  who, 
iu  the  excitement  of  civil  broils,  become  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  extravagance.  To  adopt  the  account  given 
of  him  by  Thiers : — 'He  commenced  his  career,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Nantes,  by  declaring  his  opinion  that  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  must  be  made  ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  pardon  held  out  to  such 
Vcndeans  as  laid  down  their  arms,  mercy  should  be 
extended  to  none.  The  constituted  authorities  having 
ventured  to  speak  of  holding  faith  with  the  rebels, 
Carrier  said  to  them,  M  You  don't  know  your  trade : 
I  will  have  you  all  guillotined ;"  and  he  proceeded  to 
fulfil  his  mission,  by  causing  the  uufortunate  men  who 
had  surrendered  to  be  mowed  down  by  ball  and  grape- 
shot,  in  bands  of  one  and  two  hundred.  He  appeared 
before  the  popular  society  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  scattering  abusive  epithets,  and  threatening  all 
with  the  guillotine.  The  society  speedily  displeased 
him,  and  he  forthwith  dissolved  it.  He  intimidated  the  ) 
authorities  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  durst  no  longer 
assemble  in  his  presence.  One  day  some  of  the  mem-  | 
tars  presumed  to  mention  the  subject  of  provisions  to  | 
him  :  he  replied  to  the  municipal  otlieers  "  that  the 
affair  was  none  of  his ;  that  the  first  who  spoke  to  him 
ntaut  provisions  should  have  his  head  struck  off ;  and 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  their  nonsense."  The 
madman  thought  his  only  mission  was  to  slay. 

He  resolved  to  punish  not  only  the  rebellious  Vcn- 
deans, but  also  the  federalist  Nantesc,  who  had  at- 
tempted a  movement  iu  favour  of  the  Girondists  after 
the  siege  of  their  city.  Fugitives,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacres  of  Mans  and  Savenay,  daily  arrived  in  crowds, 
chased  by  the  armies  w  hich  encompassed  them  on  nil 
sides.  Carrier  caused  them  to  be  immured  in  the  pri- 
sons ot  Nantes,  and  thus  accumulated  of  those  unhappy 
creatures  nearly  ten  thousand.  He  afterwards  formed 
a  company  of  assassins,  who  spread  themselves  over 
the  adjoining  country,  arrested  the  Nantese  families,  and 
plundered  at  will,  in  addition  to  their  other  enormities. 
Carrier  had  originally  instituted  a  revolutionary  com- 
mission, to  pass  the  Vcndeans  and  Nantese  through  a 
form  of  trial.  Under  his  direction  the  Vcndeans  were 
shut,  and  the  Nantese  accused  of  federalism  or  myalism 
were  guillotined.  In  a  little  while,  however,  he  found 
tlie  formality  too  tedious,  and  the  mode  of  execution  by 
gTape-shot  attended  with  inconveniences.  The  destruc- 
tion was  somewhat  lingering,  and  it  w  as  troublesome  to 
inter  the  bodies.  They  frequently  remained  on  the 
field  of  slaughter,  and  so  infected  the  air,  that  an  epi- 
demic prevailed  in  the  town.  The  Loire,  which  tra- 
verses Nantes,  suggested  a  horrible  idea  to  Carrier— 
namely,  to  get  rid  of  his  prisoners  by  throwing  them 
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Into  the  river.  He  made  a  preliminary  experiment,  by 
loading  a  barge  with  ninety  priest*,  under  pretence  of 
transporting  them  elsewhere,  and  causing  it  to  be 
scuttled  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  The  expedient 
being  found  to  answer,  he  decided  upon  adopting  it 
more  extensively.  He  no  longer  employed  the  empty 
formality  of  arraigning  the  victims  before  a  commis- 
sion ;  he  had  them  taken  from  the  prisons  during  the 
night,  in  bands  of  one  and  two  hundred,  and  conducted 
into  lighters.  From  these  lighters  they  were  transferred 
into  small  vessels  prepared  for  the  execrable  purpose. 
The  doomed  were  stowed  into  the  hold  of  the  craft,  the 
port-boles  nailed  up.  and  the  apertures  of  the  deck 
covered  with  planks ;  then  the  executioners  retired  into 
the  barges,  whilst  carpenters  stationed  in  boats  stove  in 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  hatchets,  and  sent  it  to  the 
bottom.  Such  was  the  process  whereby  four  or  five 
thousand  individuals  perished.  Carrier  congratulated 
himself  on  having  discovered  this  more  expeditious  and 
salubrious  method  of  delivering  the  republic  from  its 
enemies.  Not  only  men,  but  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  likewise,  were  drowned  in  this  fashion. 
Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Vendean  families,  several 
inhabitants  of  Nantes  hod  received  children  into  their 
houses  with  the  view  of  rearing  them.  "  They  are 
wolves'  whelps,"  said  Carrier;  and  he  ordered  them 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  republic  These  orphan  chil- 
dren were  nearly  all  drowned. 

The  Loire  was  choked  with  corpses  ;  ships,  in  casting 
anchor,  sometimes  raised  vessels  filled  with  dead.  Birds 
of  prey  hovered  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  devoured 
the  human  relics.  The  fish  were  tainted  with  a  diet 
which  rendered  their  use  dangerous,  and  the  munici- 
pality issued  a  prohibition  against  taking  them.  These 
horrors  were  aggravated  by  a  contagious  malady  and  a 
famine.'  Amidst  all  the  calamity,  Currier,  always  fran- 
tic and  wrathful,  denounced  the  slightest  expression  of 
pity ;  seized  by  the  collar  and  threatened  with  his 
sword  any  who  ventured  to  address  him  ;  and  caused  a 
notice  to  l>e  affixed,  that  whoever  should  pester  him  with 
solicitations  for  a  prisoner,  would  be  himself  thrown 
into  prison.  Fortunately,  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare superseded  him  ;  for  however  much  it  approved  of 
extermination,  it  was  called  upon  to  discourage  extra- 
vagance.' It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  this 
wretch,  like  most  other  revolutionary  leaders,  at  length 
perished  amidst  the  storm  which  he  had  contributed 
to  raise. 

The  Loire,  in  which  the  inhuman  nmjadts  of  Carrier 
took  place,  is  of  less  imposing  breadth  than  has  pro- 
bably been  anticipated  by  the  tourist.  As  already 
noticed,  the  river  is  here  divided  into  several  brandies, 
with  intervening  islands,  the  whole  intersected  by  a 
series  of  brides  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town.  These  islands  are  well  covered  with  houses,  and 
extend  considerably  down  the  Loire.  The  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  nearest  the  town  remains  in  its 
primitive  condition,  with  green  trees  and  herbage;  and 
it  was  in  the  Loire,  at  this  point,  where  the  quay  oppo- 
site is  at  no  great  distance,  that  the  principal  drownings 
were  perpetrated,  the  unhappy  victims  Deing  brought 
from  their  place  of  confinement  in  a  large  building  called 
the  Salorges,  still  existing  on  the  quay,  and  used  as  a 
depot  for  colonial  merchandise.  The  long  line  of  quay 
down  to  this  spot  exhibits  in  the  present  day  a  busy 
spectacle  of  commerce — groups  of  merchants,  vessels 
h  ading  and  unloading,  functionaries  of  the  douane  at 
their  posts,  and  a  line  of  handsome  shops,  business 
offices,  and  warehouses,  with  tall  houses  overhead— 
the  whole  enlivened  by  a  row  of  trees  between  the 
street  and  quay,  as  at  the  Boomtjes  of  Rotterdam.  To 
and  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  quay,  and  other 
quarters  of  the  town,  omni busses  are  continually  rolling 
along  with  passengers.  The  first  idea  of  these  con- 
venient vehicles,  it  is  due  to  Nantes  to  mention,  origi- 
nated here  in  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  a  single 
individual,  and  afterwards  spread  to  l'aris,  whence  it 
*M  transferred  to  England.   The  Nantes  " 


continue  a  model  of  good  management,  and  with  fares 
no  more  than  they  were  originally— any  length  of  jour* 
ncy  in  them  being  charged  only 
something  like  three-halfpence. 


GUANO. 

This  manure,  which  was  introduced  into  Britain  about 
three  years  ago,  is  the  deposit  from  the  guano,  a  sea- 
bird  which  frequents  the  rocks  and  islets  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  To  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  countless  myriads  of  sea-fowl  which 
hover  on  these  shores,  and  of  the  favourable  nature 
of  the  climate  for  the  preservation  of  their  deposits,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  masses  of  guano  should 
be  found  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  more  or 
less  covered  and  mixed  up  with  earthy  impurities. 
Accordingly,  in  the  sheltered  hollows  and  sinuosities 
of  the  rocks  and  islands,  it  is  found  in  accumulations, 
yielding  from  a  few  bushels  to  a  thousand  tons.  It 
is  collected  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  from  the 
recent  grayish-white  droppings,  to  the  ancient  brown 
or  reddish-coloured  deposit ;  but,  for  common  pur- 
poses, it  is  generally  classed  as  gray  or  brown  guano 
— the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  plentiful,  and  form- 
ing  the  main  article  of  import  for  British  agriculture. 
As  shipped,  it  is  a  damp  pulverulent  mass,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  emits  a  pungent  odour,  and  bears  evi- 
dence of  its  origin  in  containing  occasional  fragments 
of  eggs,  bones,  and  feathers  of  the  guano. 

Though  but  recently  known  to  us,  guano  has  been 
long  in  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  ;  being  so  highly 
prized  as  a  fertiliser  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  that  it 
was  declared  a  capital  offence  to  kill  the  fowl  by  which 
it  was  deposited.  'On  the  sea-coast  (says  Garcilasso 
dc  la  Vega,  in  his  Memoriales  Itealu,  1609),  from  below 
Arequipa,  as  far  as  Tarapaca,  which  is  more  than  two 
hundred  leagues  of  coast,  they  use  no  other  manure  than 
that  of  marine  birds,  which  exist,  both  great  and  snialL 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  go  in  flocks  perfectly  in- 
credible, if  not  seen.  They  are  reared  on  some  unin- 
habited islands  which  exist  on  that  coast,  and  the  ma- 
nure which  they  leave  is  of  inconceivable  amount-  At  a 
distance,  the  hills  of  it  resemble  the  mounds  on  some 
snowy  plain.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  there  was  so 
much  vigilance  in  guarding  these  birds,  that,  during  the 
rearing  season,  no  person  was  allowed  to  visit  the  islands 
under  pain  of  death,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
frightened  and  driven  from  their  nests.  Neither  was  it 
allowed  to  kill  them  at  any  time,  either  on  or  off  the 
islands,  under  the  same  penalty.'  Each  district  also 
had  a  portion  of  these  islands  allotted  to  it,  the  {tensities 
for  infringement  of  which  were  very  severe  ;  and  from 
these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  the  Incas  did  not  per- 
mit any  remarkable  consumption  of  this  valuable  ma- 
nure beyond  what  was  yearly  deposited.  As  with  the 
ancient,  so  with  the  modern  inhabitants,  even  in  their 
degraded  and  semi-barbarous  state.  They  still  set  an 
especial  value  upon  the  fertilising  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  are  known  to  com©  several  hundred  miles, 
each  with  his  donkey  or  llama,  for  a  quintal  of  guano, 
with  which  he  marches  homeward,  trudging  a  rough 
road  on  foot,  yet  rejoicing  over  his  odorous  cargo. 

But  while  the  Peruvians  and  other  sea-coast  inhabi- 
tants protected  the  islands  and  rocks  frequented  by 
these  birds,  it  was  chiefly  to  the  recent  deposits  that 
they  directed  their  care,  and  thus  the  accumulations  of 
unknown  antiquity,  covered  up  by  sand,  or  removed 
beyond  their  reach,  have  been  left  to  be  ransacked 
by  modern  enterprise.  Nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  the  natives  sought  the  fresh  deposits  with  so  much 
avidity.  The  dung  of  all  animals,  by  being  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences,  gives  off  its  fertilising 
properties;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  recent  deposits 
of  guano  were  so  carefully  preserved  and  collected. 
However,  as  the  decay  of  native  intelligence  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  the  abundance  of  modem  shipping,  and 
to  operate,  the  sea-fowl  were  less 
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protected,  they  fought  other  habitats,  fresh  guano 
became  scarce,  and  the  ancient  deposits  began  to  be 
more  keenly  sought  after,  and  transported  to  the  sea- 
ports for  sale.  A  manure  so  important  could  not  be 
expected  long  to  escape  the  attention  of  British  traders ; 
and  as  the  requirements  of  home  agriculture  became 
better  understood,  guano  was  introduced  into  England. 
The  trials  made  upon  grass,  turnips,  and  other  crops, 
succeeded  to  a  wish ;  and  thus,  since  1840,  the  demand 
for  the  article  has  so  increased,  that  cargoes  have  been 
landed  at  every  first-rate  seaport  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  When  introduced,  the  price  of  guano  was 
L.25  a  ton ;  anl  even  at  this  rate  its  application  was 
found  to  remunerate  the  farmer;  but  artificial  sub- 
stitutes were  soon  proposed  by  the  chemist,  and  these 
compositions  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  market 
price  to  L.15,  L.12,  or  even  L.10  a  ton,  according  to 
quality.  At  the  latter  rates  it  still  remains,  and  proves 
a  source  of  profit  alike  to  the  importer  and  farmer, 
and  through  them  to  the  community. 

It  must  be  seen,  however,  that  the  supply  of  this 
manure  is  limited.  In  a  few  years  the  ancient  accumu- 
lations will  be  exhausted ;  and  though  fresh  deposits 
must  be  forming  in  some  locality  or  other,  still,  it  can 
only  be  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  On  this 
point  our  best  authority  is  l>r  M.  Hamilton,  late  of  Peru, 
who  remarks  as  follows : — '  The  guanos  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  vast  numbers  on  the  Mora  of  Arica  during  my 
first  residence  there  in  1826,  but  not  in  such  abundance 
as  they  were  a  few  years  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  dur- 
ing the  war  for  independence,  Arica  was  several  times 
attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  when  the  cannonading 
had  the  effect  of  scaring  them  from  their  haunts  on 
the  Moro.  Since  1826,  Arica  has  been  much  frequented 
by  foreigners,  some  of  whom  often  fired  at,  and  other- 
wise annoyed  the  birds,  which  now  have  all  but  totally 
abandoned  that  part  of  the  Peruvian  coast  The  guanos 
have  hitherto  existed  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in  numbers 
which  would  appear  incredible,  except  to  those  persons 
who  have  seen  them.  The  greatest  mass  of  guanos  I 
ever  saw  was  in  1836,  at  the  Chincha  Isles,  which  are 
only  barren  rocks  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  Pisco,  and 
about  a  hundred  miles  south  from  Callio.  I  saw  the 
birds  through  a  glass  from  on  board  a  vessel  under  easy 
sail,  when  the  rock  appeared  to  be  a  living  mass ;  for 
the  guanos  seemed  to  be  contending  among  themselves 
for  a  resting-place.  They  live  on  fish,  and  are  expert 
fishers,  for  which  they  are  beautifully  formed  by  nature. 
The  bill  is  three  or  four  inches  long,  according  to  the 
age  or  size  of  the  bird,  and  it  is  about  one  inch  broad  at 
the  extremity,  much  curved,  and  altogether  well  adapted 
for  hooking  up  the  food,  which  rarely  escapes.  The 
quantity  of  guano  manure  accumulated  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  must  be  very  great,  and  may  be  estimated  thus : — 
Allowing  the  average  number  of  these  birds  to  be  one 
million,  which  I  consider  is  much  within  bounds,  and 
that  each  bird  has  one  ounce  of  droppings  per  day,  we 
shall  have  not  leas  than  above  thirty  tons;  and  deduct- 
ing one-half  of  the  above  supposed  quantity  for  evapo- 
ration and  other  casualties,  there  will  still  be  above  fif- 
teen tons  of  this  valuable  substance  produced  every  day. 
From  what  has  been  observed  as  to  the  habits  and  num- 
bers of  the  guano,  their  frequenting  promontories,  decli- 
vities, and  insulated  rocks,  it  follows  that  their  soil 
in  certain  localities  must  have  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent,  as  might  induce  those  persons  who  may 
not  have  considered  the  subject,  to  expect  that  the 
guano  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity ;  but  for  obvious 
reasons  that  must  be  a  fallacious  expectation.' 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  these  remarks,  nor  can 
there  be  any  remedy  for  the  exhaustion  of  guano,  unless 
in  the  application  of  other  natural  manures,  or  in  the 
adoption  of  such  artificial  mixture  as  the  science  of 
chemistry  may  indicate.  But  while  the  chemist  has 
already  accomplished  this  task  (Professor  Johnston's 
composition,  Potter's  guano,  &c),  speculators  have 
started  in  search  of  other  deposits ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  newspapers  that  nearly  a 


left  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  for  10016  islands  situated 
within  those  rainless  latitudes  which  permit  of  the 
speedy  accumulation  of  guana  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens from  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  from  other  tropical  regions ;  but  granting 
that  the  deposits  from  which  these  were  taken  should 
be  equal  in  quality,  and  as  abundant  as  those  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  still,  a  very  few  years  of  British  importa- 
tion must  suffice  to  exhaust  them,  and  throw  our  far- 
mers upon  the  more  permanent  resources  of  chemical 
admixture  and  their  own  farm-yards. 

The  question  has  also  been  started— To  what  extent 
may  guano  be  collected  along  our  own  coast  and  islands  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  western  and  northern  islands  of  Scot- 
land, as,  indeed,  the  whole  sea-coast  where  it  is  suffi- 
ciently rocky  and  precipitous,  are  frequented  by  count- 
less docks  of  sea-fowl,  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
year,  always  periodically,  or  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  same  natural  agency  is  at  work  which  deposited 
the  guano  of  the  Pacific ;  and  we  should  have  similar 
results,  were  it  not  that  our  islands  are  subjected  to 
counteracting  agencies  unknown  along  the  guano-yield- 
ing regions  of  South  America.  We  have  a  wet  and 
stormy  climate,  and  the  half-liquid  substance  is  no 
sooner  voided,  than  it  is  generally  washed  away ;  or  if 
deposited  to  a  small  extent  during  summer,  the  rains 
and  frosts  of  the  succeeding  winter  utterly  destroy  it, 
leaving  only  a  few  insignificant  and  worthless  patches, 
or  a  thin  pellicle  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  where  the 
birds  have  nestled  There  can  be  no  counteracting  of 
these  natural  agencies  on  a  great  scale,  all  that  seems 
possible  being  the  adoption  of  some  artificial  process  of 
collection  during  summer ;  and  even  that  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  scare  the  birds  from  their  familiar 
haunts.  So  long  as  the  Peruvian  supply  sells  at  L.12  or 
L.15  a  ton,  fresh  Scotch  guano  might  be  profitably  col- 
lected in  some  localities ;  but  this  only  for  a  few  months 
in  summer,  and  with  considerable  risk,  as  the  sea-fowl 
select  bluffs  and  precipices  for  their  habitations.  After 
all,  the  quantity  collected  could  be  of  little  moment, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  affecting  the 
general  results  of  British  agriculture.  The  truth  is,  that 
both  the  foreign  and  home  supply  of  guano  must  ever 
be  of  limited  extent ;  and,  regarding  it  in  this  light,  it 
would  be  wiser  in  the  practical  farmer  to  direct  his  care 
to  the  never-failing  sources  around  him — to  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  manure  which  run  to  waste  from  our 
farm-yards,  our  common  sewers,  our  gas-works,  our 
breweries,  our  bleachfields,  &c  and  to  collect  and  apply 
this  as  its  value  demands. 

MRS  GRANT'S  LETTERS 
Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan  was  better  known  thirty  years 
ago  than  now  as  the  author  of  two  works  descriptive  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,*  and  one  in  which  she  had 
given,  from  personal  observation,  a  delightful  picture  of 
American  colonial  society  in  the  interval  between  the 
French  Canadian  war  and  the  commencement  of  that 
of  Independence,  f  A  lively  easy  style,  and  a  certain 
simplicity  mingled  with  considerable  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, had  given  these  works  a  large  circulation,  and, 
besides  obtaining  a  literary  name  for  the  author,  had 
endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  amongst 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  higher  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  impression  which  she  made  by  her 
writings  was  deepened,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew 
her  personally,  by  a  singularly  amiable  and  upright 
character,  as  well  as  by  the  events  of  her  history  and 
her  existing  circumstances.  Mrs  Grant  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Scottish  officer,  who  took  her  mother  and  herself 
to  America  during  the  French  Canadian  war  (1758), 
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when  she  wu  only  three  yean  of  age.  She  spent  her 
early  yean  in  that  country,  obtaining  a  tort  of  educa- 
tion chiefly  by  her  own  aptitude  at  learning  whatever 
came  in  her  way ;  and,  when  brought  back  to  her  native 
country,  ehe  had  scarcely  seen  anything  of  the  world, 
before  the  was  settled  in  a  Highland  solitude,  as  the 
wife  of  the  minister  of  Laggan,  in  Badenoch.  How 
such  a  person  could  write  the  clever,  sensible,  descrip- 
tive letters  which  afterwards  formed  her  first  prose 
publication,  would  astonish  any  one  who  was  not  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  native  powen 
of  mind  which  is  independent  of  all  extraneous  circum- 
stances. 

The  conclusion  of  a  happy  married  life  of  upwards  of 
twenty  yean  saw  her  a  widow,  with  eight  surviving  chil- 
dren, nearly  altogether  unprovided  for.  From  immediate 
difficulties  she  was  relieved  by  her  friends  promoting  a 
subscription  for  a  volume  of  her  poetry  ;  the  rest  were 
surmounted  by  her  own  energies,  in  conducting  the 
education  of  a  few  young  ladies  at  a  retirement  near 
Stirling.  She  seems  to  have  had  at  all  times  a  special 
power  of  acquiring  and  retaining  friends,  and  of  a  kind 
who  were  not  merely  able,  but  eagerly  willing  to  be  of 
service  to  her.  She  had  now  passed  the  prime  of  life, 
without  thinking  of  authorship ;  and  her  first  prose 
publication  was  entirely  the  result  of  a  necessity  she 
was  under  of  fitting  out  a  son  as  an  ensign  in  the  Indian 
army.  This  made  her  at  once  favourably  known  to  the 
public,  and  brought  her  many  additional  friends ; 
amongst  the  rest  Dr  Porteus,  bishop  of  London.  To 
account  further  for  the  warm  interest  which  we  see 
taken  in  her  by  so  many  persons  of  the  highest  worth, 
as  well  as  rank  and  affluence,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  slight  allusion  to  a  series  of  sorrows  which  she 
was  destined  to  encounter  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
in  the  death,  one  after  another,  of  all  her  children,  ex- 
cepting one  only.  She  bore  these  griefs  with  the  firm- 
ness of  a  truly  pious  mind ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  who  knew  her,  not  to  be  deeply  concerned  for 
an  aged  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter who  had  to  part  with  so  many  whom  she  might 
have  expected  to  see  around  her  own  deathbed.  With 
,  tliese  friends  Mrs  Grant  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence as  long  as  they  and  herself  lived.  She  died  in 
1838,  aged  eighty -four  years,  the  last  thirty  of  which 
she  spent  in  comparatively  easy  and  independent  cir- 
cumstances in  Edinburgh,  where,  during  that  time,  her 
house  was  one  of  the  recognised  centres  of  the  literary 
society  which  adorns  our  city. 

Mn  Grant's  son  has  now  published  a  selection  of  her 
lettere,*  extending  over  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  series  written  in  the  Highlands. 
They  will  not  be  felt  to  have  the  same  interest  as  that 
aeries,  for  neither  are  they  the  production  of  the  prime  of 
the  author's  mind,  nor  do  they  refer  to  scenery,  circum- 
stances, or  persons  of  so  peculiar  a  character ;  but  they 
will,  nevertheless,  be  welcomed  by  all  who  can  be  con- 
tent with  so  quiet  a  pleasure  as  that  of  contemplat- 
ing the  inner  thoughts,  mingled  with  the  observations 
on  external  things,  of  a  mind  singularly  pure,  kindly, 
and  well-disposed,  both  for  this  world  and  a  better. 
Perhaps  a  more  rigidly-judging  editor  than  Mr  Grant 
would  have  omitted  much  that  scarcely  rises  above 
friendly  prattle,  and  yet  we  can  imagine  that  a  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  book  would  not  wish  one  line  to 
have  been  spared. 

In  our  perusal  of  the  volumes  we  have  been  struck 
by  several  circumstances  which  either  denote  an  unusual 
fascination  in  Mn  Grant's  history  and  writings  over  cer- 

*  Memoir  and  Corroitpondcnce  of  Mrs  Grmnt  of  Laftjr&n.  Edited 
by  her  Mn,  J.  P.  Qrant,  £«q.  3  roU.  London ;  Longman  and  Co. 


tain  minds,  or  a  larger  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence and  liberality  in  human  nature  than  is  generally 
allowed.  For  instance,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
Mn  Grant's  distresses,  an  English  lady,  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  takes  one  of  her  daughters  to  live  with  her. 
Next  wc  find  three  London  merchants  clubbing  to  make 
her  a  present  of  L.300.  Many  other  handsome  presents 
were  sent  to  her,  not  a  few  of  them  by  unknown  ad- 
mirers. For  example — *  My  son  met  with  one  of  Con- 
stable's partners  three  weeks  ago,  who  told  him,  that  if 
he  would  call  at  their  shop,  he  would  show  him  a  curi- 
ous letter  about  his  (my  son's)  mother.  lie  was  shown 
a  letter,  such  as  a  plain  shopkeeping  person  might  bo 
supposed  to  write,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  inquire 
if  Mn  Anne  Grant  of  Laggan  was  alive,  and  where  she 
lived,  for  the  writer  wished  to  send  her  a  box  containing 
a  present  They  answered  the  letter,  of  course ;  and 
conjecture  was  not  a  little  puzzled  to  guess  whether  tbe 
present  would  really  come,  and  what  it  would  be.  List 
week  the  box  arrived,  which  contained — first,  black  silk, 
(very  good)  for  a  dress  to  Mn  G. ;  three  shawls,  one  a 
very  handsome  large  silk  one,  and  two  very  comely  ones 
of  a  new  kind  of  nondescripts,  all  calculated  for  a 
widow's  garb ;  item,  a  pair  of  excellent  black  silk  stock- 
ings ;  item,  six  beautiful  French  cambric  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, all  marked  with  my  cipher  impressed  on 
symbolical  figures — an  urn  on  one,  a  garland  on  another, 
and  all  the  rest  differing  from  each  other,  but  all  fanci- 
ful, and  what  wc  considered  appropriate  ;  likewise  two 
pain  of  gloves ;  and  finally,  neatly  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
a  gold  sovereign  to  pay  the  carriage,  and  a  very  neat  and 
business-like  invoice  of  the  whole. 

But  then  the  letter  along  with  them,  in  native  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  originality,  was  worth  the  whole.  You 
would  be  shocked  were  I,  my  very  self,  to  tell  you  how 
long  my  letten  (the  printed  ones)  had  been  the  delight 
and  consolation  of  this  excellent  person — for  excellent 
she  must  be,  supposing  me  to  be  very  different  from  what 
she  thought  me.  The  ardent  love  of  merit,  should  it  be 
merely  imaginary  and  delusive,  exists  only  in  those  fine 
minds  which  are  accustomed  to  delight  in  contemplat- 
ing goodness  in  its  original  source.  She  says,  towards 
the  end  of  her  letter,  "  I  am  not  a  penon  of  birth  or 
fortune,  but  a  lowly  thistle  on  the  plain,  sheltering 
some  more  delicate  plants  under  my  rugged  stem.  May 
I  hope  you  wUl  let  me  know  something  of  your  health 
and  spirits,  and  of  the  welfare  of  your  family.  Let  me 
know  if  your  correspondents  continue  faithful  to  you 
in  this  world,  or  if  they  wait  your  arrival  in  the  plains 
of  light,"  &c 

Is  not  all  this  something  very  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  ?  and  is  not  this  kindness  from  a  plain  penon, 
such  as  I  suppose  Miss  M.  Jones  of  Coalbrookdale  to  be, 
more  gratifying  than  if  a  very  fine  or  high-bred  person 
had  sent  me  a  far  more  valuable  or  showy  present  ? 
These  are  the  cordials  which  the  mercy  that  has  been 
mingled  with  many  bitter  sufferings  has  afforded  to 
cheer  my  path.' 

Several  persons  left  Mn  Grant  considerable  legacies 
from  the  same  principle  of  admiration;  but  there  is 
one  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent cause;  namely,  a  thousand  pounds  left  her  in 
1826  *  by  a  West  Indian  boy,  whom  I  brought  up,  partly 
at  Laggan,  and  since  at  Woodend.'  These  benefactions 
seem  to  have  been  of  material  service  in  rendering  the 
latter  years  of  Mrs  Grant  smooth  and  comfortable. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will,  we  think,  be  best 
disposed  in  a  series  of  brief  passages  from  the  letters, 
calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  reader. 

CURIOUS  STORY  OF  A  TOUNO  omCRB's  WIFE. 

She  [the  penon  intrusted  with  the  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  Stirling,  1609,  and  addressed  to  Miss  Fan- 
shawe,  London]  is  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  gentle- 
man who  lives  here  in  Melville  Place,  and  supports  a 
numerous  family,  in  a  respectable  manner,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a  West  Indian  estate.  This  young  creature 
was  not  fifteen  when,  by  her  sprightliness  and  musical 
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talent*,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  a  very  young  man 

from  Loudon,  of  the  name  of  B  ,  who  is  paymaster 

to  a  regiment  then  lying  here.  Upon  examining  into 
circumstances,  the  extreme  youth  of  the  lady  was  the 
only  objection ;  they  imprudetitly.  however,  permitted 
them  to  be  very  much  together.  The  consequence  was 
what  might  be  expected  ;  impatient  of  delay,  and  afraid 
of  separation,  they  went  olT  and  married.  This  rash  act 
was  followed  by  a  very  sudden  forgiveness,  and  she  still 
continued  the  darling  of  her  parents.  She  came  here  to 
be  coufined  in  due  time,  not  being  then  completely  six- 
teen, and  became  as  composed  and  matronly  as  if  she 
had  been  married  for  years.  In  little  more  than  four 
months  after,  they  were  alarmed  with  an  order  for  the 
regiment  to  go  to  Botany  Bay,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, they  are  likely  to  stay  fifteen  years.  Careless 
of  consequences,  she  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  with 
her  husband  ;  but  the  fear  and  fondness  of  her  parents 
induced  them  to  prevail  on  him  to  set  off  witliout  her, 
and  to  conceal  his  intentions  without  taking  leave. 
When  she  came  down  and  discovered  the  deception, 
■he  was  almost  frantic,  and  her  father  was  so  moved  by 
her  agonies,  that  he  was  fain  to  take  a  post-chaise  and 
go  off  instantly  with  his  daughter  to  overtake  her  mate, 
who  was  more  pleased  than  surprised  at  the  occurrence, 
having  an  interior  persuasion  that  she  could  not  l>e  de- 
tained. She  went  off,  hardly  bestowing  a  look  on  her 
infant  whom  she  had  been  nursing,  or  on  i 
the  family. 

After  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  she  arrived  at 
London,  and  went  off  after  a  few  days  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  be  ready  to  embark.  Finding  they  should 
be  detained  there  a  month,  the  yearnings  of  affection 
became  distressing  to  the  young  mother,  and  she  and 
her  husband  sent  a  formal  requisition  for  their  child. 
The  little  creature  was  by  this  time  become  so  dear  to 
the  good  people,  that  the}'  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  parting  with  it  for  so  long  an  exile.  They  got  a 
surgeon  to  certify  it  was  not  equal  to  the  journey  to 
London,  being  but  five  months  old,  and  not  robust*  for 
its  age.  Meantime  the  parents  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where,  on  Monday  morning,  they  heard  the  ship 
would  not  sail  for  a  fortnight.  The  little  heroine,  who 
wants  still  some  mouths  of  seventeen,  set  out  instantly 
for  Portsmouth,  went  the  same  night  in  the  mail  to 
London,  set  out  from  thence  on  Tuesday,  travelled 
almost  without  food  or  sleep  in  the  coach  "to  Glasgow, 
and  astonished  all  on  Friday  morning  by  her  apjKar- 
ancc  in  Melville  l'lace,  undaunted  and  unwearied,  with- 
out a  trace  of  fatigue  in  her  looks  or  spirits;  and  here 
she  is,  going  off  in  triumph  with  her  child  and  Una 
letter! 

SPEAKERS  out. 

He  [Sir  John  Legard,  an  old  gouty  gentleman  resid- 
ing near  Twickenham]  has  a  certain  selfishness  with 
regard  to  his  intellectual  luxuries — the  only  ones  he 
prizes — and  seems  to  think  that  his  sufferings  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  piety  and  virtue  entitle  him  to  indulge 
in  a  kind  of  sincerity  that  the  world  is  little  inclined  to 
bear— that  of  declaring  his  sentiments  and  emotions 
just  as  they  rise  in  his  mind,  without  much  regard  to 
common  opinion.  Whoever  does  this  much,  and  long, 
unaware  of  the  deeeitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  will 
indulge  chagrin  or  fastidiousness,  perhaps  spleen  and 
passion,  when  they  think  they  are  only  sincere  :  this  I 
have  both  sceu  and  severely  felt  in  other  instances. 

kindness  rxm-n  an  unpromising  exterior. 

She  [a  Miss  Fraser,  who  took  Mrs  Grant  home  from 
Birmingham,  in  her  post-chaise,  at  the  intercession  of 
some  common  friends]  was  occupied  with  giving  direc- 
tions to  her  servants,  and  scarce  withdrew  her  attention 
when  I  entered.  I  was  nervous  and  exhausted  after 
the  last  night's  watching  and  fatigue,  and  felt  beyond 
measure  timid  and  embarrassed.  Her  manner  at' first 
apj)eared  to  me  cold,  haughty,  and  abstracted,  though 
polite.    I  went  into  the  carriage  in  a  tremor,  and  never 


felt  so  forlorn  ;  to  mend  the  matter,  she  does  not  hear 
well,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  mistakes.  In  a  little 
time,  however,  her  real  character  began  to  shine  through 
this  ungracious  crust  She  is  a  woman  of  a  vigorous 
and  masculine  mind;  sincere,  candid,  and  generous, 
without  a  shadow  of  cold  caution,  or  littleness  of  any 
kind ;  knows  a  great  deal,  and  does  a  great  deal,  for 
her  activity  of  body  and  mind  is  boundless :  so  is  her 
charity  and  friendship,  when  once  excited.  Were  I  at 
leisure,  I  could  tell  you  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  this  extraordinary  personage,  who  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  gentlemanly  woman,  more  attentive  to  the  essen- 
tials of  kindness,  than  to  its  soothing  forms ;  yet  her 
kindness  is  not  without  a  sort  of  delicacy.  For  in- 
stance, on  my  account  solely,  she  went  round  the  lakes 
of  Windermere  and  Keswick,  and  showed  me  all  the 
beauties  of  those  charming  scenes,  which  to  herself 
were  quite  familiar;  and  this  witliout  once  saying  it 
was  on  my  account 


SINGULA  11  AAIIIUAUI.  ur  \  yr rr.ft  o  wuoui, 
J.  JOHNSON. 

[A  letter  from  Hayley,  the  poet,  to  Miss  Fanshawe 
(1808),  was]  to  announce  the  marriage  of  Norfolk 
Johnny  [Cowper's  pet  name  for  him]  with  a  lady, 
young,  lovely,  and  truly  amiable ;  she  was  an  orphan, 
of  indejiendent  fortune,  well  educated  in  the  country, 
where  she  lived  with  her  relations.  She  was  elegant, 
pious,  musical,  and  studied  Cowpcr  with  ever  new 
delight  Charmed  with  the  playful  innocence,  cordial 
friendship,  and  disinterested  kindness  that  appear  in 
Cowper's  sketches  of  Johnny's  character,  site  sighed 
and  wished  '  that  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man.' 
Her  worthy  and  liberal-minded  relations,  notwithstand- 
ing Johnny's  confined  circumstances  and  unprepossess- 
ing apjiearance — for  be  is  little,  and  diffident  in  manner 
— her  i>eople,  in  short,  told  his  people  that  Johnny 
might  try.  So  he  did,  and  succeeded;  for  when  you 
know  him,  he  is  charming,  innocent,  sweet-tempered, 
full  of  fancy  and  humour,  and  a  delightful  letter  writer. 
They  went  to  Bath  about  three  weeks  since  to  be 
married,  and  proceeded  straight  from  the  altar  to 
Hayley's  cottage,  where  Johnny's  charmer  sung  and 
played  to  the  poet  every  one  of  Cowper's  lyrics,  and 
some  he  never  meant  as  such ;  in  short,  brother  Wil- 
liam was  in  as  great  raptures  with  Johnny's  bride  as 
he  himself  could  be.  Now,  of  all  the  great  and 
wealthy  who  read  and  praised  Cowper,  not  one  ever 
thought  of  giving  their  interest  to  promote  this  faith- 
ful friend  of  his  infirmities,  who  did  for  him  what  no 
other  being  would  or  could ;  but  this  sweet  creature 
loved  virtue  for  it*clf,  and  rewarded  it  with  herself. 

GOOD  TASTE  SUPPRESSES  MEAN  CALCULATIONS. 

[Speaking  of  a  family,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
young  English  gentleman  recently  introduced  to  them,] 
He  appears  to  them  a  young  man  very  correct  in  his 
conduct,  and  of  good  disposition,  but  c\  ideutly  born 
in  the  age  of  calculation — a  propensity  of  which  wo 
Scots,  in  revenge  for  the  obloquy  formerly  thrown 
on  us  by  John  Bull,  are  very  apt  to  accuse  his  calves. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  among  the  in- 
habitant* of  the  Northern  Athens  many  who  calculate 
very  nicely ;  but  they  leave  that  to  be  discovered  in 
their  conduct,  and  take  care  that  it  docs  not  appear  in 
their  conversation.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  where 
gossipping  discussions  respecting  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual incomes,  and  the  prices  of  articles  of  luxury,  are 
so  seldom  heard;  yet  people  l-.ere  think  of  these  things, 
and  struggle  to  attain  them,  as  much  as  others.  Good 
taste  keeps  many  things  out  of  sight,  which  good  feel- 
ing in  a  high-toned  mind  would  not  suffer  to  exist 

ADVANTAGES  OF  OLD  MAIDENHOOD. 

I  think  you  must  know  something  of  six  fair  vcst&Ia, 
none  of  them  young,  who  live  in  Edinburgh  with  a 
mother  of  most  venerable  antiquity.  What  a  history 
is  theirs  2    Two  distinguished  beauties,  two  wits,  and 
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two  ingenious  damsels  full  of  rare  devices,  who  drew, 
and  played,  and  worked  all  manner  of  cunning  work- 
manship, furnished  abundant  variety  of  characters  and 
complexions.  Great  was  their  celebrity  some  thirty 
years  since,  and  much  were  they  caressed  nnd  sought 
after  among  the  nobles  of  the  hind.  Still,  it  was  their 
lot  to  live  on,  unrepining  in  single  blessedness ;  truly 
such,  for  they  are  all  very  cheerful  and  intelligent,  and 
live  in  the  happiest  union  among  themselves.  I  begin 
to  think  that  those  sensible  contented  single  women, 
who  have  outlived  the  turbulence  ami  flutter  of  expec- 
tation and  admiration,  and  think  of  nothing  but  being 
pleasant  companions  and  good  aunts  here,  and  joining 
those  who  walk  pre-eminently  in  white  hereafter,  arc 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  exempt  from  suffering, 
and  have  more  unmixed  enjoyment,  than  we  whose 
hearts  are  always  either  mourning  the  departed,  or 
aching  with  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  living.  The  sense 
that  turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  wo,  but  turning, 
trembles  too,  is  like  a  pendulum  in  constant  motion 
with  us  meritorious  matrons.  Sly  partinlity  for  the 
single  state  does  not  comprehend  men ;  they  require 
some  of  that  unbought  grace  of  life,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  female  worth  and  affection.  Celibacy  with 
them  is  rarely  respectable.  Think  how  contemptible 
they  grow  for  the  most  part  under  the  sway  of  their 
housekeeper. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON*8  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS 
GKOCKAl'IIICAI.. 

The  duchess  said  that  on  Sunday  she  never  saw  com- 
pany, nor  played  cards,  nor  went  out;  in  England, 
indeed,  she  did  so,  because  every  one  else  did  the  same, 
but  she  would  not  introduce  those  manners  into  this 
country.  I  stared  at  these  gradations  of  piety  growing 
warmer  as  it  came  northward,  but  was  wise  enough  to 
•tare  silently. 

ECONOMY  IN  COMPANY-KEEPING. 

I  have  this  morning  [Edinburgh,  Nov.  20,  1811]  the 
muddiest  head  you  can  suppose,  having  had  a  party  of 
friends  with  me  on  the  last  two  evenings.  To  under- 
stand the  cause  of  all  this  hospitality,  you  must  know- 
that,  being  a  very  methodical  and  economical  family, 
every  cow  of  ours,  us  we  express  it  in  our  rustic  High- 
land dialect,  has  a  calf;  that  is  to  suy,  when  we  have 
a  part.v,  which  in  Edinburgh  includes  a  cold  collation, 
we  are  obliged  to  provide  tpiantum  sujjirit  for  our  guests, 
who.  being  of  a  description  more  given  to  good  talking 
than  good  eating,  are  content  to  admire  and  be  admired, 
and  have  little  time  to  attend  to  vulgar  gratifications ; 
of  consequence,  the  more  material  food,  sifter  contri- 
buting, like  the  guests,  to  embellish  the  entertainment, 
remains  little  diminished.  As  our  wide  acquaintance 
includes  the  greatest  variety  of  people  imaginable,  there 
are  among  them  a  number  of  good  kind  people  that 
dress  finely,  laugh  heartily,  and  sing  merrily,  and  have, 
in  Mime  instances,  genealogy  besides ;  yet  on  these 
good  people  the  lions  ami  lionesses  of  literature  would 
think  their  roaring  very  ill  bestowed.  These,  however, 
make  a  greater  noise  in  their  own  way,  and  before  their 
superior  prowess  ttie  suostantials  soon  vainsu  ;  tuey  arc 
in  every  sense  less  fastidious,  happier  k'cause  less  wise, 
and  more  benevolent  because  less  witty.  An  assem- 
blage of  these  contented  beings,  who  can  amply  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  custard,  a  jelly,  or  a  jest  on  its  second 
appearance,  arc  convenient  successors  to  the  refined 
pretenders  to  originality,  who  prefer  what  is  new  to 
what  is  true,  and  would  not  for  the  world  lx?  caught 
eating  blanc-mange  while  Mr  Jeffrey  nnd  l)r  Thomas 
Brown  are  brandishing  wit  nnd  philosophy  in  cruh 
other's  faces  with  electric  sqieed  and  brilliance.  These 
good  fat  people,  who  sing  and  eat  like  canary-birds, 
come  with  alacrity  the  day  after,  and  esteem  themselves 
too  happy  to  be  admitted  so  soon  to  consume  mere 
\  aliment  in  the  very  apartment  where  the  deli- 
of  intellect  were  so  lately  shared  among  superior 


WARNTNO  OF  YOUNG  OENTU8. 

Talking  of  genius  leads  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  awakened  brotherly  feelings  of  that  young  Theo- 
dore, for  whom  1  know  your  sisterly  concern  is  restless 
and  extreme.  [Mrs  Grant  here  refers  to  Theodore 
Hook,  then  (1809)  the  youthful  brother-in-law  of  her 
correspondent.  How  much  her  warning  proved  a  pro- 
phecy, need  not  l>e  told.]  You  may  believe  I  rejoice 
over  the  capture  of  this  shy  bird,  for  his  own  sake  as 
well  as  yours:  1  do  in  my  heart  love  genius  in  all  it£ 
forms,  and  even  in  its  exuberance  and  eccentricity. 
You  will  teach  him,  for  his  own  good,  to  make  a  due 
distinction  between  living  to  please  the  world  at  large, 
and  exerting  his  powers  in  a  given  direction  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  real  friends.  The 
uncultured  flowers,  and  even  the  early  fruit  of  prema- 
ture intellect,  form  an  admirable  decoration  for  a  des- 
sert; but  wo  to  him  who  would  expect  to  feast  on  them 
daily  and  only.  ( )f  a  person  depending  merely  on  talents 
and  powers  of  pleasing,  what  more  brilliant  example 
can  be  given  than  Sheridan?  and  who  would  choose  to 
live  his  life,  and  die  his  death?  I  talk  of  his  death  as 
if  it  had  already  taken  place,  for  what  is  there  worth 
living  for  that  he  has  not  already  outlived  ?  and  who, 
that  ever  knew  the  value  of  a  tranquil  mind  and  spot- 
less name,  would  be  that  justly  admired,  and  as  justly 
despised,  individual?  And  if  the  chieftain  of  the  clan 
be  such,  what  must  the  trilx;  be  '  of  those  that  live  by 
crambo  clink' — as  poor  Burns  called  those  hapless  sons 
of  the  muses  who,  without  an  object  or  an  aim,  run  at 
random  through  the  world,  and  are  led  on  by  the  un- 
feeling great  and  gay,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  extensive 
pleasures  and  elegant  society,  and  then  left  to  languish 
in  forlorn  and  embittered  obscurity,  when  their  health, 
and  their  spirits,  and  their  means  ebb  together.  Boise, 
then,  your  voice  of  truth  and  affection,  nnd  outsing  all 
the  syrens  that,  on  the  coast  of  idleness,  strive  to  attract 
Theodore  by  the  songs  of  vanity,  pleasure,  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  teach  him  to  love  those  that  love  him — indej>en- 
dent  of  all  that  flatters  or  pleases— for  himself;  and 
make  auxiliaries  of  all  those  kindred  among  whom  you 
arc  now  placed,  to  make  him  know  something  of  more 
value  than  empty  admiration. 

ANECDOTES  OF  KISSING  HANDS. 

Judge  mv  confusion  nnd  astonishment  when,  calling 
one  day  lately  [1816]  at  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's, 
a  very  handsome  fashionable  young  man  asked  if  I 
was  Mrs  G.  of  I^aggan.  Hearing  I  was,  he  llew  across 
the  room — said  I  was  os;e  ot  the  persons  in  Scotland  he 
most  wished  to  see,  and  kissed  my  hand  rapturously — 
yes,  rapturously.  I  looked  at  him  to  see  whether  folly 
or  vanity  had  prompted  this  flourish — that  is,  whether 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  think  me  what  1  was  not.  or 
vain  enough  to  suppose  this  would  pass  for  a  fine  flight 
of  enthusiasm.  I  saw  so  much  sanguine  simplicity  in 
his  countenance,  that  I  concluded  it  to  be  a  boyish  flight. 
He  then  descanted  on  the  poem  of  The  Highlanders,  as 
awakening  his  feelings  ami  enthusiasm  for  Scotland  at 
a  very  early  age.  1  resolved  to  stay  him  out,  and  know 
who  he  was,  as  I  had  very  imperfectly  heard  the  nauio 
by  which  he  was  introduced.  Lady  Charlotte  told  me, 
to  my  still  greater  surprise,  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage  \ 
in  short,  he  is  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  son  by  Lady  Augusta 
Murray.  *  * 

1  must  not  omit  an  anecdote,  better  than  my  own, about 
kissing  hands.  A  young  lady  from  England,  very  am- 
bitious of  distinction,  and  thinking  the  outrageous  ad- 
miration of  genius  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  possession 
of  it,  was  presented  to  Walter  Scott,  and  had  very  nearly 
gone  through  the  regular  forms  of  swooning  sensibility 
on  the  occasion.  Being  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr 
Henry  Mackenzie,  she  bore  it  better,  but  kissed  his 
hand  with  admiring  veneration.  It  is  worth  telling,  for 
the  sake  of  Mr  Scott's  comment,  lie  said,  'Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  of  that  English  lass,  to  faint  at  the 
sight  of  a  cripple  clerk  of  session,  and  kiss  the  dry 
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-withered  hand  of  an  old  tax-gatherer?'  Such  if  the 
mockery  of  homage  paid  to  that  class  of  beings  who, 
as  Pope  justly  observes,  '  are  envied  wretched,  and  are 
flattered  poor.' 

SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  ANIMALS. 

Before  the  characters  of  animals  were  rigidly  investi- 
gated, as  they  have  latterly  been  by  men  of  science,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  been  misunder- 
stood in  many  instances,  and  thus  become  the  subject 
of  superstitious  notions.  Even  now,  when  the  super- 
natural U  generally  abandoned,  some  of  these  supersti- 
tious notions  may  be  said  to  have  a  sort  of  twilight 
existence  in  the  form  of  antipathies  and  suspicions,  the 
result  of  which  to  the  animals  themselves  is  far  from 
favourable,  while  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  discredit- 
able to  mankind.  We  propose  here  to  review  the  super- 
stitions of  this  class  generally,  as  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
lay  particular  stress  on  such  notions  as  tend  in  any 
degree  to  encourage  cruelty  or  unreasonable  fears. 

There  are  several  animals,  perfectly  innocent  towards 
man,  which  have  obtained  an  evil  reputation,  from  ap- 
parently no  other  cause  than  that  which  formerly  ren- 
dered the  aged  of  the  female  sex  of  our  own  race  the 
objects  of  superstitious  dread— namely,  their  unlovely 
aspect  and  solitary  mode  of  life.  Such  are  the  owl  and 
the  raven,  both  of  them,  time  out  of  mind,  proclaimed 
by  man  to  be  unlucky  birds — birds  of  evil  omen — and  so 
The  owl  was  so  reckoned  amongst 
Ignavua  bubo,  dirum  morUUbui  c 


unlucky  fowl, 

•  screeching  owl. 
—Garth's  Translation.'] 

Virgil  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  fatal  prognostica- 
tions of  the  crow  :— 

8*po  sinistra  cavi  prcdlxlt  ab  nice  cornix. 
And  the  hoarse  raven,  an  the  blasted  bough , 


—Ihydtn  i  Traiuialion.'} 

This  great  nation  even  had  officers — officers,  too,  selected 
from  the  patrician  or  aristocratic  class — one  of  whose 
duties  it  was  to  study  the  omens  of  the  owl,  crow,  and 
other  birds,  and  interpret  them  to  the  people — man  thus 
placing  himself,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  in  a  position 
meaner  than  that  of  the  humble  animals  which  were 
the  subjects  of  their  observations.  Our  poet  Butler  has 
touched  off  this  •  institution '  of  the  masters  of  the 
ancient  world  :— 


The  city  walls  an  owl 
Did  cause  their  clergy  with 
(Our  *ynou  calk  humiliations) 
The  round-faced  prodigy  f  avert, 
From  doing  town  or  country  hurt. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstition  respecting  the  owl 
in  England  is  shown  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in 
the  works  of  our  poets — as  where  Shakspeare  says — 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign. 

—lletuy  ft 

and  applies  it  metaphorically  to  an  inauspicious  person — 

Thon  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  quote  the 
Scant  exclamation  of  Lady  Macbeth — 

The  raven  himself  is 
That  croaks  the  fatal 

These  notions  respecting  the  owl  and  raven  still  have  a 
considerable  hold  of  the  English  rustic  mind,  and  cause 
many  most  superfluous  cruelties ;  for  these  creatures 
are  doomed  to  destruction  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

It  is  the  barn  owl  (Strir  Jlammea)  which  is  thus  ill 
regarded.   A  solitary  mode  of  life,  generally  amongst 


old  secluded  buildings,  a  habit  of  seeking  its  food  at 
night,  and  its  screeching  voice,  seem  to  be  the  causes 
of  its  bad  reputation.  A  peculiarly  soft  noiseless 
night,  bringing  the  bird  under  observation  without  any 
warning,  may  have  also  helped  to  fix  its  terrible  character. 
The  eccentric  but  benevolent  Waterton  gives  a  whim- 
sical account  of  an  effort  which  he  made  to  counteract 
the  common  notion  in  his  own  place  of  residence.  '  Up 
to  1813,'  he  says,  '  the  barn  owl  had  a  sad  time  of  it  at 
Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed  mournful  notes  alarmed  the 
ancient  housekeeper.  She  knew  full  well  what  sorrow 
it  had  brought  into  other  houses  when  she  was  a  young 
woman  ;  and  there  was  enough  of  mischief  in  the  mid- 
night wintry  blast,  without  having  it  increased  by  the 
dismal  screams  of  something  which  people  knew  very 
little  about,  and  which  everybody  said  was  far  too  busy 
in  the  churchyard  at  night-time.  Nay,  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  if  anybody  were  sick  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  be  for  ever  looking  in  at  the  window, 
and  holding  a  conversation  outside  with  somebody,  they 
did  not  know  whom.  The  gamekeeper  agreed  with  her 
in  everything  that  was  said  on  this  important  subject; 
and  he  always  stood  better  in  her  books  when  he  had 
managed  to  shoot  n  bird  of  this  bad  and  mischievous 
family.  However,  in  1813,  on  my  return  from  the  wilds 
of  Guiana,  having  suffered  myself,  and  learned  mercy, 
I  broke  in  pieces  the  code  of  penal  laws  which  the 
knavery  of  the  gamekeeper  and  the  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  other  servants  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  far 
too  successfully,  to  thin  the  numbers  of  this  poor,  harm* 
less,  unsuspecting  tribe.  On  the  ruin  of  the  old  gate- 
way I  made  a  place  with  stone  and  mortar,  about  four 
feet  square,  and  fixed  a  thick  oaken  stick  firmly  into  it 
Huge  masses  of  ivy  now  quite  cover  it.  In  a  month  or 
so  after  it  was  finished,  a  pair  of  barn  owls  came  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  it  I  threatened  to  strangle  the 
keeper  if  ever,  after  this,  he  molested  either  the  old  birds 
or  their  young  ones ;  and  I  assured  the  housekeeper  that 
I  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  all 
the  sickness,  wo,  and  sorrow,  that  the  new  tenants  might 
bring  into  the  hall.  She  made  a  low  courtesy,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Sir,  I  fall  into  your  will  and  pleasure ;"  but 
I  saw  in  her  eye  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  have 
to  do  with  things  of  fearful  and  portentous  shape,  and 
to  hear  many  a  midnight  wailing  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  I  do  not  think  that,  up  to  the  day  of  this  old 
lady's  death,  which  took  place  in  her  eighty-fourth  year, 
she  ever  looked  with  pleasure  or  contentment  on  the 
barn  owl,  as  it  flew  round  the  large  sycamore  trees 
which  grow  near  the  old  ruined  gateway.'  •  Mr  Water- 
ton  adds,  that  the  barn  owl,  so  far  from  being  in  any 
way  a  noxious,  is  a  highly  useful  bird,  on  account  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  mice  which  it  destroys.  When  it  has 
young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  its  nest  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Some  country  people  think  it  attacks 
pigeons  in  their  houses,  but  it  only  goes  there  for  repose 
and  concealment  when  its  perfectly  harmless  conduct 
is  fully  evidenced  by  the  tranquillity  with  which  the 
pigeons  regard  it 

There  is  the  same  error  respecting  the  crow.  The 
portentous  character  of  this  bird  is  probably  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  its  uncommonly  harsh  voice,  and, 
secondly,  to  its  carnivorous  habits.  Shakspeare  says 
of  an  army— 

 Their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 

Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 

'  It  lias  often  occurred  to  roe,'  says  an  observer  of  nature, 
♦when  exploring  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
British  mountains  (though  without  any  feeling  of  super- 
stitious dread  on  the  occasion),  that  the  ravens,  whose 
"  ancient  solitary  reign"  I  had  invaded,  uttered  their 
harsh  croak,  as  they  soared  over  my  head,  in  expectation, 
as  it  were,  of  my  falling  down  the  ravines  and  precipices, 
and  of  their  chance  of  becoming  my  "  executors,"  and 
having  to  feed  on  my  lifeless  carcass.*  Now, 
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whether  of  human  beings  or  of  the  inferior  animals, 
whether  of  men  killed  in  battle  or  men  accidentally 
killed  in  solitary  places,  what  harm  is  there  in  it  ?  Are 
not  these  animals,  on  the  contrary,  performing  a  useful 
service  to  the  living,  in  removing  what  is  so  offensive 
to  tense,  and  often  so  injurious  to  health  ?  Justly  re- 
garded, the  crow  is  an  emissary  of  Providence,  which 
ought  to  call  forth  feelings  of  admiration  towards  that 
great  power,  instead  of  exciting  sentiments  of  disgust 
or  antipathy  towards  itself. 

We  shall  vary  our  theme  by  adverting  next  to  a  set 
of  superstitions  respecting  bees,  which  hare  an  element 
of  beauty  in  them.  It  is  a  custom  still  pretty  pre- 
valent in  the  more  rural  districts  of  England  to  in- 
form bees  of  any  death  that  takes  place  in  the  family ; 
and  this  is  done  in  a  formal  manner,  a  person  going 
with  the  house-key  and  tapping  three  times  every 
hive,  and  then  whispering  the  communication.  It  is 
thought  that,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  bees  will  desert  the 
place,  and  seek  out  other  quarters.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, when  the  funeral  is  to  take  place,  the  bees  are  put 
into  mourning,  by  the  hanging  of  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
from  their  hives ;  and  a  service  of  wine  and  cake  is,  in 
families  of  good  condition,  set  down  for  them  on  that 
occasion.  They  are  also  made  to  participate  in  the 
family  rejoicings ;  for,  when  a  marriage  takes  place,  a 
triumphant  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  is  in  like  manner  hung 
jpon  the  hires.  It  appears  that  this  custom,  if  not  the 
others,  obtains  in  Brittany  as  well  as  in  England.  As 
indications  of  kind  social  feeling  towards  a  class  of 
creatures  time  out  of  mind  the  emblems  of  industry, 
foresight,  and  good  regulation,  these  practices,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, are  highly  poetical  and  redeeming.  It  is  only 
unfortunate  that,  while  superstition  is  sometimes  thus 
beautiful,  it  is  most  frequently  gross  and  barbarous ;  so 
that  it  never  can  form  a  principle  to  be  depended  upon. 
There  is  another  notion  very  prevalent  respecting  bees, 
that  the  death  of  a  hive  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer 
foretells  his  speedy  removal  from  the  place.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  natural  basis  for  this  supposition.  Bees 
usually  die  only  in  very  wet  unfavourable  seasons :  such 
seasons  are  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  very  apt  (at 
least  in  a  country  of  yearly  leases)  to  lead  to  his  re- 
moval. 

Several  other  superstitions  about  animals  are  pro- 
bably founded,  in  like  manner,  on  natural  circumstances. 
This  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  his 
Salmonia.  To  see  one  magpie,  as  is  well  known,  is  held 
to  betoken  misfortune.  Now,  there  is  a  natural  reason 
why,  to  the  angler  at  least,  it  is  not  well  to  see  a  singlo 
magpie.  The  fact  is,  that  in  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
one  magpie  alone  leaves  the  nest  in  search  of  food,  the 
other  remaining  sitting  upon  the  eggs  or  young  ones, 
and  such  weather  is  unfavourable  for  the  piscatory 
sport ;  whereas  in  fine  mild  weather,  which  is  the  re- 
verse, both  magpies  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  nest 
together.   The  notion  about  the  magpie  is  thus  ex- 


Ono  'f  sorrow,  two  "i  mirth. 
To  this  is  added  another  line— 

Three  S  a  wedding,  four  '•  death  j 

whicli,  however,  is  probably  no  more  than  a  postscriptive 
coinage  of  the  popular  mind  to  make  out  a  rhyme. 
The  notion  tliat  rooks  always  leave  their  haunt  near  an 
old  house  when  a  death  takes  place  in  it,  may  have  its 
origin  in  fact,  and  the  cause  may  be  some  sense  of  an 
unpleasant  odour,  of  which  human  organs  are  insen- 
sible. A  naturalist,  speaking  of  this  superstition,  states 
that  a  medical  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  being  in 
attendance  upon  a  lady  during  her  last  illness,  some  one 
observing  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  said  to  him,  •  I 
wonder  whether  the  rooks  will  leave  the  rookery  on 
this  occasion  ?  they  did  so  on  the  decease  of  the  late 

 (the  former  possessor),  and  Ukcwisc  on  that  of  his 

brother  who  preceded  him.'  The  birds,  in  the  present 
instance,  did  quit  the  house,  but  tbirty-eix  hours  before 
the  death. 


A  few  of  this  class  of  superstitions  seem  at  first  sight 
rather  amiable.  The  smallness  of  the  wren,  and  the 
repose  in  human  generosity  shown  by  the  redbreast,  have 
disarmed  even  boys,  and  established  an  immunity  of 
their  nests  from  plunder.  The  juvenile  remark  is, 
'  The  robin  and  the  wren  are  God's  cock  and  hen :'  it 
is  therefore  under  a  religious  impression  that  they  ab- 
stain from  an  act  of  cruelty  in  the  case  of  these  birds. 
The  innocence  of  the  dove  has  also  made  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  rustic  bosom,  but  only  to  this  unexpected 
effect,  that  it  is  not  good  to  use  its  feathers  in  a  bed, 
as  they  prolong  the  sufferings  of  those  who  die  upon  it. 
The  raven,  too,  notwithstanding  its  unluckiness,  is  safe 
from  rustic  fowling-pieces — it  is  held  to  be  extremely 
unlucky  to  kill  this  bird.  The  reason  is  said  to  be  a 
consideration  of  the  services  of  the  raveu  to  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  when  he  fled  from  the  rage  of  Ahab.  A 
humane  spirit  would  be  thankful  for  the  feeling  shown 
in  these  popular  notions,  if  they  were  consistently  sup- 
ported ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  sparing  a  blow 
to  the  unfortunate  ass,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
several  remarkable  apjK-arancca  which  that  animal 
makes  in  Scripture?  Not  even  the  cross  marked  on 
its  back— as  they  think,  in  consequence  of  our  Saviour 
having  ridden  upon  an  ass  into  Jerusalem — seems  to 
have  the  least  effect  in  obtaining  a  decent  show  of 
humanity  towards  this  everywhere  useful  and  modest, 
and  everywhere  buffeted  quadruped.  The  inconsis- 
tency of  superstition  is  further  shown  in  the  antipa- 
thies contracted  against  birds  equally  harmless  as  any 
of  the  above ;  for  example,  the  yellow-hammer,  which 
is  persecuted  in  consequence  of  an  idea  that  it  receives 
three  drops  of  the  devil's  blood  on  May  morning ;  the 
fact  being  that  it  is  a  pretty,  and  also  a  tame  bird,  with 
no  harm  about  it  whatever.  So  strong  is  the  prejudice 
this  innocent  warbler  of  our  fields,  that  many 
who  would  not  injure  the  nest  or  young  of  any 
other  birds,  will  invariably  take,  and  even  ill-use,  that 
of  the  poor  yellow-hammer.  Sailors  are  equally  unrea- 
sonable with  respect  to  the  well-known  storm  petrel. 
This  bird  is  often  seen  before  severe  storms,  whose  ut- 
most rage  never  seems  to  disturb  it  as  it  breasts  the 
waves  and  faces  the  blast,  uttering  its  low  cry  of  wtet, 
tcett.  The  mariner  absurdly  considers  it  as  raising  the 
storm,  which  its  habits  only  bring  it  into  connexion 
with,  and  he  execrates  it  accordingly.  '  As  well,'  says 
Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  '  might  they  curse 
the  midnight  lighthouse  that  star-like  guides  them  on 
their  watery  way,  or  the  buoy  that  warns  them  of  the 
sunken  rocks  below.'  The  petrel  is  in  reality  a  moni- 
tor of  the  approach  of  stormy  weather,  perhaps  designed 
to  be  so  by  an  all-wise  Providence. 


AN  INVALID'S  ADVENTURE  AT 

OF  MANHEIM. 

[Manhefm,  now  %  neatly  built  open  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  was  exposed  to  a  bombardment  from  the  French  republican 
army,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  During  the  siege,  many  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  others  suffered  severe 
injuries,  and  the  loss  of  all  their  property.  The  following  adventure 
of  an  Invalid  during  the  siege,  which  we  copy  from  the  Ktvrtuh 
Journal,  will  impart  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  wo  in  this  country 
know  nothing  of— the  actual  horrors  of  a  state  of  warfare.] 

The  siege  had  commenced,  and  the  firing  had  begun  to 
wax  warm,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  adequate  shelter  from  its  terrible 
effects.  The  batteries  en  recochet  enfiladed  every  street, 
and  the  cellars  of  the  houses  became  the  only  secure 
places  of  refuge.  Thither  most  persons  betook  them- 
selves, with  what  stock  of  provisions  they  could  muster. 
These  cellars  were  strongly  arched  over,  and  it  was  a 
rare  circumstance  that  a  bomb,  after  forcing  through 
the  roof  and  strong  floors  of  a  house  in  succession,  had 
power  enough  left  to  penetrate  the  arches  which  covered 
them.  An  unfortunate  accident  prevented  my  afford- 
ing any  aid  to  the  garrison  in  the  defence,  having  broken 
my  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  ramparts  a  day  or  two  after 
the  city  was  invested.    I  lived  in  a  tolerably  broad 
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street,  but  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot,  which  | 
frequently  plunged  along  its  w  hole  range  from  end  to 
end.    Now  and  then  a  shell  had  fallen  within  a  few 

{rards  of  my  door,  and  it  became  evident  that  it  was  no 
ongcr  safe  to  remain  above  ground.  I  therefore  caused 
a  mattress  or  two  to  be  removed  into  my  cellars,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  food,  some  candles,  necessaries, 
and  a  few  books,  and  took  up  my  abode  there. 

There  were  two  cellars,  each  situated  at  the  end  of  a  I 
Taulted  passage.    The  second  was  occupied  by  my  two  j 
female  domestics ;  a  lad  named  Ernest,  about  fourteen  ■ 
years  of  age,  lived  in  one  or  the  other,  and  ran  back- 
wards or  forwards  as  circumstances  or  his  own  inclina- 
tions disposed  him.    About  the  centre  of  the  arched 
passage,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs,  which  led  to  the  kitchen  alwve.    The  lx>y  Ernest 
was  of  a  lively  fearless  disposition,  and  would  frequently 
get  weary  of  our  subterranean  residence,  and  run  up 
to  look  out  at  the  street  door,  and  sometimes  venture 
towards  the  ramparts,  whence  he  would  contrive  to 
bring  us  news  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  mention  what 
houses  were  ruined  by  the  firing. 

Matters  had  proceeded  in  the  foregoing  manner  for  a 
week  or  two  after  we  had  lived  in  our  subterraneous 
apartments,  when  one  morning  the  firing  seemed  to  rage 
with  redoubled  violence,  both  within  and  without  the 
defences.  The  earth  around  and  above  mc  shook  with 
the  explosions  from  the  batteries,  and  I  concluded  some 
decisive  attack  was  about  to  take  place.  My  helpless 
situation,  stretched  upon  my  mattress,  or  sitting  up,  and 
supported  with  pillows,  became  doubly  painful.  At  such 
a  moment  to  be  powerless  and  inert  was  peculiarly 
afflicting ;  and  my  reflections  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  Ernest  came  to  the  door  of  the 
cellar  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  last 
time,  and  told  me  he  should  go  up  and  learn  what  the 
terrible  loudness  of  the  firing  indicated.  He  left  me, 
and  mounted  to  the  kitchen  alxivc,  which  I  could  scarcely 
imagine  he  had  crossed,  before  a  noise  and  crash,  loud 
as  the  loudest  thunder,  involved  me  at  once  in  dust  and 
darkness.  I  was  at  the  corner  of  the  cellar  furthest 
from  the  entrance,  and  a  load  of  rubbish  choked  up  the 
doorway,  extending  some  feet  within  the  entrance  of  my 
abode.  I  immediately  conjectured  the  cause ;  namely, 
that  a  shell  had  fallen  upon  the  house,  and  exploded  on 
or  broken  through  the  arched  passage  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cellar,  making  mc  a  prisoner. 

When  I  had  a  little  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  entrance  effectually  closed  against  ingress 
or  egress;  and  what  was,  in  my  circumstances,  equally 
dreadful,  a  tinder-box,  candles,  and  a  little  store  of  pro- 
visions, which  were  just  without  the  cellar  door  in  an 
excavation  in  the  wall  of  the  passage,  were  lost  to  me. 
I  might  have  crawled  thither  from  my  mattress,  and 
secured  them,  but  the  masses  of  stone  piled  on  each 
other  forbade  the  most  distant  prosjiect  of  hope  from 
any  exertion  of  my  own.  I  threw  myself  hack  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  In  the  confusion  which  reigned  with- 
out, I  must  remain  forgotteu !  All  the  horror  of  my 
situation  came  upon  me  at  once,  and  my  heart  died 
within  me.  To  add  to  my  misfortune,  my  candle  was 
nearly  burnt  out  With  what  feelings  did  I  watch  its 
glimmering  in  the  socket !  Its  last  flash  was  like  the 
arrow  of  death  passing  through  my  heart.  I  now  wept 
like  a  woman  amid  the  darkness  of  my  unseen  abode, 
that  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge-,  to  lie  my  charnel-vault. 
Death  from  hunger  was  lie  fore  me,  with  all  its  keenness 
of  suffering.  The  dull,  and  as  it  were  remote,  sound  of 
the  guns  from  without,  so  different  in  intensity  from 
what  it  had  lately  been,  told  me  that  the  mass  inter- 
posed between  myself  and  the  upper  world  must  be  very 
considerable.  I  f  If  my  heart  shrink  up  at  the  discovery 
of  my  situation.  The  hours  lingered  into  ages ;  but  it 
was  long  before  the  feeling  of  hunger  affected  me — so 
much  was  my  mind  occupied  with  apprehensions  for  the 
future,  and  filled  with  hopes  and  fears  in  continual  ebb 
and  flow.  In  groping  around  me  1  found  two  stale  crusts 
of  bread,  and  some  water  yet  remained  in  a  vessel  by 


the  side  of  my  mattress.  Both  I  used  avariciously,  ret 
at  every  mouthful  my  apprehension  for  the  future  in- 
creased, and  a  hundred  times  did  I  in  vain  feel  around 
carefully  for  some  other  relic  of  food:  I  had,  I  then 
thought,  no  alternative  but  to  die.  Why  should  I  fear 
to  do  so?  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  were  at  the 
same  moment  dying  above,  but  a  short  distance  from 
me,  in  the  violence  of  angry  passions,  and  with  horrible 
lacerations.  I  should  go  out  from  life  like  a  taper;  and 
most  probably  the  pains  of  such  a  death  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Such  were  my  self-comforto— refuges  from 
despair. 

I  soon  found  a  sensation  of  emptiness  come  over  me, 
bordering  upon  faintness,  similar  to  what  many  people 
feel  who  delay  a  me.d  to  a  very  late  hour.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  my  eyes  were  weak,  and  I  fancied  if  I  had 
had  light  near  me,  that  still  I  could  have  seen  nothing 
distinctly.  This  sensation  was  accompanied  by  a  tremor 
of  the  eyelids  and  a  swimming  in  the  head.  I  tried  to 
relieve  myself  by  giving  way  to  sleep,  the  inclination  for 
which  came  at  times  very  strongly  over  me;  but  I  could 
not  gain  more  refreshment  than  a  restless  doze  imparts, 
and  this  was  always  cut  short  by  some  horrible  vision 
that  prevented  its  affording  me  the  least  benefit  Now  I 
thought  I  was  seated  at  a  splendid  feast,  where  all  that 
could  attract  the  palate  and  delight  the  senses  was  be- 
fore me.  I  was  touching  the  richest  viands — nay,  actu- 
ally lifting  the  envied  morsel  till  it  touched  my  mouth, 
and  its  flavour  was  in  my  nostrils,  when  I  was  awoke 
by  some  hideous  phantom  snatching  the  untasted  morsel 
from  my  shrivelled  lips,  and  dashing  it  away.  Some- 
times I  found  myself  in  a  delicious  island,  where  the 
finest  fruits  grew  in  nature's  utmost  prodigality  ;  but, 
on  tasting  them,  they  were  nauseous  and  sickening,  mere 
soot  and  ashes ;  and  if  I  sought  to  relieve  my  thirst 
from  the  pure  limpid  streams  that  ran  in  crystal  among 
the  luxurious  scenery,  I  found  them  changed  into  bitter 
blood.  Everything  seemed  to  combine  to  mock  mv 
sufferings  and  edge  my  tortures.  I  was  much  af- 
flicted by  spasms  and  twitching  sensations  internally, 
as  if  the  viscera  were  drawn  together  and  expanded  too 
suddenly.  Hollow,  aching,  gnawing  pains  »w  if  my 
vitals  were  torn  with  pincers,  frequently  assailed  me, 
but  seemed  to  diminish  in  force  from  repetition.  I 
strove  with  all  my  might  to  bear  up  with  patience  ami 
resignation ;  and  at  times  I  subdued  my  bodily  pain 
with  my  mind's  energy  ;  but,  alas  !  such  periods  were 
only  of  momentary  duration.  Drowsiness  generally 
accompanied  the  (issation  of  pain,  but  it  was  only  to 
make  me  start  from  hideous  visions  and  tantalising 
dreams.  It  seemed  as  if  no  recollections  of  my  past  life 
— no  images  but  such  as  would  distress  me  to  the  utmost 
at  such  a  moment  were  ever  recalled  ;  such  as  they  were, 
they  appeared  horribly  vivid  and  true,  torturing  me  like 
fiends,  and  rendering  my  mind  an  instrument  of  pain 
horrible  as  that  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched. 

This  stage  of  my  trial  soon  had  its  end:  I  had  no  mod© 
of  computing  time,  for  the  hands  of  my  watch  were  in- 
visible from  the  darkness;  I  knew  that  it  concluded  jost 
after  I  had  finished  the  last  drop  of  my  water.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  beverage,  though  I  had  made  it  last  me  as 
long  as  I  could,  produced  a  rapid  change  in  my  sensa- 
tions; this  I  well  recollect  I  tiegan  to  feel  fainter  and 
more  weak,  and  my  limbs  grew  painfully  cold.  Shiver- 
ings  now  and  then  came  over  me  ;  and  my  mind,  contrary 
to  what  had  happened  before,  seemed  to  have  by  far  the 
advantage  of  the  body.  I  was  conscious  of  delirium  at 
times,  and  of  demoniacal  dreams,  but  at  intervals  was 
more  composed,  and  suffered  little  pain,  but  inexorable 
debility.  The  viscera  seemed  to  me  diminished,  and  all 
energy  in  them  extinct,  feeling  like  a  dead  mass,  and  as 
if  those  of  a  dead  disembowelled  animal  had  been  placed 
within  mc  instead  of  my  own.  My  giddiness  of  head 
increased,  together  with  the  spasms  and  faintness.  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  about  this  time  I  became  totally  blind  ; 
at  least  such  is  my  firm  impression.  I  found,  too,  that  in 
my  paroxysms  of  delirium  I  had  attempted  to  gnaw  my 
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arms ;  but  the  laceration  wai  not  deep,  simply  from  the 
want  of  physical  power  to  penetrate  the  muscle  with  my 
relaxed  jaws.  '  When,  O  God  !  will  my  agonies  end?' 
was  my  frequent  sigh,  for  I  was  too  weak  for  an  arti- 
culate ejaculation.  I  seemed  to  hare  forgotten  words, 
even  to  myself,  as  I  found  when  I  tried  to  pray  :  I 
could  not  connect  what  I  would  say,  I  can  well  remem- 
ber. At  length  the  repose  which  seemed  the  forerunner 
of  speedy  death  came  upon  me,  though  still  sensible, 
but  powerless  as  a  corpse.  I  looked  for  my  deliverance 
by  death  with  unconcern.  I  have  on  impression  that, 
while  lying  in  this  state,  I  heard  the  sound  of  ar- 
tillery ;  but  I  cannot  be  certain,  any  more  than  I  can 
tell  how  long  it  was  before  I  became  wholly  insensible. 

My  next  recollection  of  myself  is  a  most  painful  one. 
I  was  I  could  not  guess  where.  Strange  voices  were 
around  me,  and  I  could  not  see  the  speakers  from  utter 
want  of  vision.  The  horrible  debility  I  felt  in  body, 
combined  with  the  activity  of  my  mind  during  my  re- 
suscitation, was  unspeakably  painful— so  mucli  so,  that 
the  recollection  almost  overpowers  me  at  times  even 
now.  It  appeared  that  Ernest  had  escaped  the  effects 
of  a  thirteen-inch  shell,  which  burst  over  the  passage  to 
the  cellar,  and  broke  in  the  arch.  The  siege  grew 
warmer,  and  the  city  was  taken.  When  matters  were  a 
little  quiet,  the  faithful  lad  did  not  fail  to  implore  all  he 
met  in  my  behalf.  A  humane  French  officer  ordered  a 
search  to  be  made,  and  I  was  found,  apparently  lifeless, 
stretched  on  my  mattress.  To  the  care  of  a  French  sur- 
geon I  also  owe  my  recovery,  and  the  power  of  now  re- 
lating my  sufferings.  That  recovery  was  slow.  I  had 
endured  a  fast  of  nine  entire  days.  I  am  six  feet  high, 
aud  proportionably  stout ;  when  found,  a  boy  could  have 
carried  me  on  his  back ;  and  1  seemed  shrunk  to  the 
lowest  stature,  a  mere  cage  of  bone  and  skin.  Nothing 
of  inconvenience  remains  to  me  now  from  this  my 
severe  trial,  save  now  and  then  a  dream  of  horrible 
vividness,  which  comes  upon  me  whenever  I  suffer  from 
feveriahness  or  indigestion,  and  fearfully  recalls  the 
past 


LUDICROUS  POLnTNKSS. 

Insincerity  and  extravagant  Adulation  often  betray  people 
into  uttering,  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities  quite  unin- 
tentionally. A  great  man  addressing  the  House  of  Lords, 
•aid, '  It  is  my  most  jxtrnful  duty  to  inform  your  lordshiim 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  rrlr.ur  thr  kimj  /rum  hit 
tHfrrimm.'  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  wan 
sorry  the  king's  sufferings  were  over.  A  maid  of  honour  in 
France,  being  asked  the  hour  by  her  royal  mistress,  obse- 
quiously replied, 4  What  your  majesty  pleases  ;'  an  answer 
even  less  definite  than  that  of  the  cow-boy,  who,  after 
looking  up  at  the  town  clock,  said  it  was  'only  half  an 
inch  past  eight.'  A  nurse  wishing  to  give  a  very  i>olite 
answer  to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  after  the  health  of  n 
sick  baby  intrusted  to  her  care,  said,  '  Oh,  sir,  I  flitter 
s»jr*p/f'the  child  is  going  to  die.'  A  nobleman  told  a  visitor 
that  he  had  been  talking  to  him  in  a  dream.  '  Pardon  ine,' 
replied  the  other,  4  I  really  did  not  hear  you.'  A  lady  of 
rank  having  had  the  professional  services  of  a  village  piper 
at  a  little  fete  which  Rhe  had  given  on  her  estate,  received 
the  following  ridiculously  civil  note  from  him: — 'Your 
ladyship's  pardon  for  my  boldness  in  thus  applying  for 
payment  would  he  almost  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  labour  of  your  humble  piper,  Patrick  Walsh.'  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  csnay  on  the  decay  of  respect  paid  to  old 
age,  says  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  never  kept  bis  hat 
on  before  those  older  than  himself,  rucr/tl  at  .linnrr.  In  the 
present  day,  the  wearing  of  it  Jit  dinner  would  bo  thought 
more  disrespectful  than  at  any  other  time. 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  used  to  return  tho 
bows  of  all  persons  in  the  street  except  beggars.  He 
justified  this  omission  by  remarking,  that  to  return  a 
beggar's  bow  without  giving  him  anything  would  be  a 
mockery,  aud  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  six- 
pence would  seein  ostentatious  in  a  prince. 

Sir  Robert  Graham  l>cing  apprised  tli.it  he  had,  by  mis- 
take, pronounced  sentence  of  transportation  on  a  criminal 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  desired  the 
man  to  be  again  placed  in  the  dock,  and  luurtiiy  putting  on 
the  black  cap,  he  said,  4  Prisoner  at  tho  t>ar,  /  your 


panlm,;  and  then  passed  on  him  the  awful  sentence  of 
death.  A  country  carpenter  having  neglected  to  make  a 
gallows  that  had  been  ordered  to  be  erected  by  a  certain 
day,  the  judge  himself  went  to  the  man,  and  said, 4  Fellow, 
how  came  you  to  neglect  making  the  gibbet  that  1  ordered? 
Without  intending  any  sarcasm,  the  man  replied, 4  I'm  very 
sorry  ;  for  bail  1  known  it  was  for  your  lordship,  it  should 
have  been  done  immediately.' 

While  an  officer  was  l>owing,  a  cannon-ball  passed  over 
his  head,  and  decapitated  a  soldier  who  stood  behind  him. 
4  You  see,'  said  the  otlicer  to  those  near  him,  4  that  a  mau 
never  loses  by  politeness.'  Napoleon's  hat  having  fallen  I 
off,  a  young  lieutenant  stepped  forward,  picked  it  up,  and 
presented  it  to  him.  4  Thank  you,  captain,'  said  the  emperor 
inadvertently.  4  In  what  regiment,  sire  ?'  inquired  the  sub, 
quick  as  lightning.  Najxdcoii  smiled,  and  forthwith  pro- 
moted the  witty  youth  to  a  captaincy.  Notwithstanding 
the  fury  with  which  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy  was  contested, 
it  began  with  a  great  show  of  civility.  Lord  Charles  Hay, 
a  captain  of  the  Knglii.li  guards,  advanced  before  the  ranks, 
and  Count  d'Auteroehe,  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  tho 
French  guards,  steppd  forward  to  meet  him.  'Fire! 
gentlemen  of  the  French  guards!'  exclaimed  the  English 
captain.  4  No,  my  lord.'  replied  the  French  lieutenant  ; 
4  we  never  fire  first.'  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told 
of  Curran,  who  t»cing  called  out  to  give  satisfaction  to  an 
officer  for  some  imaginary  offence,  was  told  by  his  anta- 
gonist to  fire  first,  which  he  declined,  saying,  4  As  you  gave 
the  invitation,  I  l>eg  you  will  open  the  ball.'  At  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  a  generous  British  sailor,  seeing  n  brother  tar 
bleeding  |trofusely  from  a  severe  wound,  ran  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  had  no  sooner  raised  him  from  the  deck  on 
which  he  fell,  than  the  wounded  man  said,  4  Tliank  you, 
Jack  ;  and,  please  God,  I'll  do  tho  same  for  you  before  the 
fight's  over.' 

I. AW  ANECDOTES. 

Oglander,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  written  in 
1700,  gives  ns  the  following  record  of  a  blessing  formerly 
enjoyed  by  that  favoured  spot  '  I  have  heard,'  says  he, 
'and  partly  know  it  to  Ik-  true,  that  not  only  heretofore 
was  there  no  lawyer  nor  attorney  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
in  Sir  George  Cary's  time,  15H8,  an  attorney  coming  to  ; 
settle  there,  was,  by  his  command,  and  with  a  pound  of 
caudles  hanging  at  his  side  all  a-light,  and  with  bells  about 
his  legs,  hunted  out  of  the  place.* 

Frederic  of  lYussia  having  proclaimed  his  new  code  of  i 
laws,  which  rendered  lawyers  unnecessary,  a  very  large 
body  of  them  signed  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  praying  his 
relief,  and  asking  what  they  wen-  to  do  ?  Under  these 
circumstances  his  majesty  replied,  that  those  who  were 
tall  enough  might  enlist  for  grenadiers,  and  tliat  the  short- 
est would  do  for  drummers  and  lifers. 

Captain  Marryatt  relates  that  there  were  two  lawyers  in 
partnership  in  New  York,  with  the  peculiarly  happv  names 
of  Catehem  and  dictum.  People  tiaving  laughed  to  see 
these  two  names  iu  juxta  position  over  the  door,  the  two 
lawyers  thought  it  advisable  to  separate  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  Christian  names,  Isaac  and  Uriah.  Tho 
painter,  however,  finding  the  board  too  short  to  admit  tho 
Christian  names  at  full  length,  put  only  the  initials  before 
the  surnames,  which  made  the  matter  still  worse,  for  there 
now  appeared,  '  I.  Catehem,  and  U.  Clu-tum.' 

It  is  a  remark  of  Milton's,  but,  we  would  hope,  not  now 
a  just  one,  that  4  most  men  are  allured  to  the  trade  of  law, 
grounding  their  jmrposcs  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  i 
contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  phasing  thoughts  of  liti- 
gious terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees.' 

Ben  Jonson  has  described  lawyers  as 

•  Men  of  that  large  profession,  who  can  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  Oiintis  intkvri  contraries, 
Till  they  are  hoarse  acuin.  yet  all  be  law : 
That  with  most  quick  ability  can  turn. 
And  re  turn,  make  kn«l»,  and  undo  them, 
Give  forked  counsel,  take  provoking  gold 
Kn>m  either  side,  and  put  it  up.' 

In  passing  through  a  churchyard  in  Surrey,  '  rare  Ben'  in- 
quired the  cause  of  several  poor  people  weeping  over  a 
grave.  4  Oh  !'  said  an  old  dame,  4  we  have  lost  our  worthy 
lawyer,  Master  Kaudal;  he  kept  us  all  in  ]>eace,  and  from 
going  to  law  ;  truly,  he  was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived. 
'  Well,'  responded  Ben,  'let  this  be  his  epitaph:— 

"  God  works  wonders  now  and  then ; 
Here  lies  a  lawyer,  an  honest  man." 
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JENNY'S  FIRST  LOVE-LETTER. 


[This  piece,  full  of  nature  and  truth,  la  a  contribution  by  Mr 
A  lo  i  an  .lor  Maclaggan,  author  of  '  Tales  and  Poems.' to  a  provincial 
annual,  entitled  the  Ayrihirt  Wrtath,  of  which  a  second  volume 
baa  Just  appeared.  Thin  work  Is  a  very  meritorious  one,  especially 
considered  as  the  production  of  a  modeat  Tillage  bookseller,  Mr 
M'Kie  of  Saltcoats,  trusting  for  aid  entirely  to  *  the  ingenious'  of  I 
his  own  county,  and  a  very  few  other  friends.  Bome  of  tbo  local 

1  effect.  J 


Comb  here,  sweet  cousin  Alice, 

Come,  ait  yc  doun  by  me ; 
Eor  1  hae  a  simple  story 
O*  love  to  tell  to  thee. 
Ye  smile  ;  I  ken  jell  think  it  a' 
A  foolish,  moonshine  matter ; 
But,  hech,  sirs!  how  I  started  when 
rl 


Twas  on  a  lovely  morn, 

A  in«rn  in  rosy  June, 
The  flowers  were  in  their  richest  dress, 

The  birds  in  sweetest  tune  ; 
The  after-grace  bad  just  been  said 

O'er  our  sweet  morning  meal  : 
Sae  doun  I  sat,  and  blithely  sang 


l  window,  lo  I 
i  a  gentle  top ; 
And  syne  a  roar  o'  laughter  loud, 

And  then  a  louder  rap ! 
And  then,  as  wl'  a  blast  o*  wind, 

The  lattice  open  flew, 
And  there  the  witty  wild  post  boy 
Stood  laughing  in  our  view. 


'Gude 

•  Gude  morrow  to  your  glee ; 
Ilow  are  ye  ?  hae  ye  ony  news 

Within  your  belt  for  me  V 
'  No  !  nana  for  you  the  day,  my 

Kut  may  I  daur  to  speer 
Gif  a  bonny  strappin'  lassie. 

Cad  Jenny,  lodges  here  f 

For  I  hae  a  wee  bit  billet  for 

The  bonny  feathered  doo  j 
And  as  she  seems  sae  swecr  to  rise, 

I  e'en  maun  Rie't  to  you.' 
Then,  wl'  a  mocking  solemn  face, 

He  hoped  that  I  was  wed  ; 
That,  for  a  maid,  the  safest  place 

Was  at  her  splnning-wbeel. 

•  For  Jenny  !'  quo'  my  father 

Wi'  kindlln'  wrath  ;  and  then 
His  awfu'  voice,  and  collie's  bark, 

Soon  brought  my  mlther  ben. 
Bhe  pu'd  her  silken  purse,  to  pay 

The  poat,  that  he  micht  (rang ; 
But  the  mischicMovlng  deevil  still 

Beside  the  window  I 


And  aye  he  winked  his  wicked  e'o. 

And  shook  his  curly  head, 
And,  laughing,  cried,  '  I  ken  right  wool, 

At  hight,  a  lover's  screed. 
Their  seals  are  a'  *'  Fnrgot-tne-nota," 

Or  "  Heart's  ease  for  Love's  | 
Or  a  pair  o'  sheers,  the  motto, 

*'  We  part  to  meet  again." 

I  think  I  guess  the  writer  too ; 

'Tis  like  our  young  squire's  I 
And  he't  no  gaun  to  be  a  saunt, 

As  fnr's  /  understand. 
Sae  a  watchfu'  e'e  I  hope  yell  keep 

I'pon  your  lionny  pet.' 
Then  affhe  flew,  and  like  a  hound 

Ho  lap  the  garden  yett. 

0 !  had  ye  seen  us,  Allle,  dear, 

Twas  gloom  and  silence  a" ; 
Had  arte  but  drapt  the  weest  prin. 

Ye  micht  hae  heard  It  fa'. 
I  turned  a  sad  beg-pardon  e'o 

Towards  my  gentle  mither  ; 
But  the  twa  puir  folk  like  statues  stood, 

Mute,  gazing  on  ilk  ither. 

At  length  mv  father  turned,  and  lo ! 

The  wrinkles  o'  his  brow 
Were  marble  pale,  but  anon  as  black 

As  thunder-clouds  they  grew  ; 
Whilst  from  his  dark  and  stern  e'e, 
i  fire  that  flashed  and  flew, 

:  my  heart. 


I  felt  like  ane  who  struggles  wl 1 

A  dream  o"  agony — 
A  torturing  dream  o'  drowning  In 

A  tempest-troubled  sea. 
And  then  I  wept  and  trembled, 

As  doth  the  new  caught  hare, 
When  it  battles  with  a  lingering  death 

Within  the  hunter's  snare  1 


1 1  flew  and  flung  my  arms 
Around  my  father's  neck— 
And  then  I  clung  like  ane  who  clings 

For  life  frae  sinking  wreck. 
And  when  my  burning  temples  fell 

Upon  his  honest  breast, 
I  shut  my  e'en  for  shame,  and  then 


I  tauld  him  that  my  lover  tried 

Nae  vile,  nae  wicked  art, 
To  wreck  my  bosom's  peace,  nor 

One  virtue  from  my  heart. 
That  honour,  truth,  and  constancy, 

Had  fanned  our  mutual  flame ; 
That  he  might  brcakthe  seal,  and  see 

My  mither's  heart  had  grown  sae  grit, 

She  scarce  could  stand  or  speak ; 
But  the  sweet  tears  o'  forgi'en  love 

Fell  liet  upon  her  cheek. 
At  length  she  said,  '  My  <" 

Ye  maun  forgl'e  our  bairn. 
For  the  bonny  bru 

Has  muckle  wit  to  learn. 

Ha'e  yc  fonrat  when  yon  and  I 

Forgathered,  fond  and  young; 
When  we  fand  the  wicked  world  wore 

A  sting  beneath  its  tongue? 
As  for  the  letter,  yo  may  mind 

Ye  sent  me  sic  anither. 
And  near-hand  gat  acrackit  croon 

Frae  my  cross-grained  gran 'mither.' 

And  when  I  ventured  to  look  up, 

I  saw  that  frae  his  face 
Wild  anger's  withering  wintry  gloom 

Had  fled,  and  left  nae  trace ; 
That  frae  the  landscape  o'  his  soul 

The  clouds  bad  passed  away ; 
And  I  felt  like  ane  wha's  sudden  cast 

Frae  night  to  sunny  day. 

He  raised  me  up,  and  bade  me  dicht 

My  sorrow  laden  oen  ; 
Then  took  my  hands  In  his,  and  said, 

•  I  still  will  be  your 
That  yc  should  hide  yi 

Made  me  right  wroth,  I  trow; 
But  I  find  yc  are  virtuous,  and 

The  passion's  aff  me  noo. 

Hae,  If  ye  like,  ye  e'en  may  send 

An  answer  to  the  chiel. 
And  tell  bun  to  coano  wast  tbo  night ; 

I  ken  his  auld  folks  weel. 
And  gin  ye  be  like  other  maids, 

Yell  like,  nae  doubt,  far  better 
To  see  the  honest  lad  hlmeel', 

Than  get  anither  letter.' 

I  ope'd  the  gilt-edged  sheet  and  read. 

And  though  It  wasna  lang, 
Twas  gude  the  little  that  was  ot, 

And  ended  wl'  a  sang ! 
A  sweet  sweet  worded  sang,  a*  fu' 

O'  dear  heart-wyllng  turns ; 
Twas  written  by  our  own  loved  hard— 


Ye've  aye  been  dear  to  ii«r. 
My  bridal  day  Is  drawing  nigh. 

And  bridcVmaid  ye  maun  be. 
Tis  settled  a'— neist  Sunday  week 

Mess  John  worm  up  the  matter. 
But,  heeh,  sirs !  ^how^atarted  when 
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LIFE  IN  SHETLAND. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

I.i  the  remote  and  thinly-peopled  Shetland  islands, 
where  the  higher  class  of  inhabitants,  in  many  instances 
residing  far  from  each  other,  are  nearly  deprived  of 
society  of  their  own  rank,  some  families  are  accustomed 
to  fill  up  their  leisure  with  attention  to  the  animal 
creation  in  all  the  varieties  within  their  reach.  In 
almost  every  family,  indeed,  in  the  seclusion  of  these 
islands,  the  young  devote  much  time  and  many  cares 
to  the  domestic  creatures  necessarily  dependent  on  them, 
and  also  to  rearing  and  domesticating  sundry  animals, 
in  general  wild  and  uninteresting.  Of  the  former  class 
are  the  herds  of  ponies  each  family  has  to  rear  and 
maintain  for  the  farm  work,  in  the  absence  of  carta  and 
roads — the  cows  which  supply  so  many  of  our  comforts 
—the  weakly  or  deserted  lambs,  often  taken  home  from 
the  flocks  by  which  the  uninhabited  islands  and  heathy 
hills  are  pastured — the  geese  and  other  tenants  of  the 
poultry -yard,  not  to  speak  of  those  universal  favourites, 
dogs  and  cats,  of  which  every  Shetland  household  con- 
tains a  goodly  proportion.  Some  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  latter  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact,  that  at 
one  of  the  country-  gentlemen's  seats  were  lately  domi- 
ciled all  at  once  the  following  animals  :  a  rein-deer 
from  the  North  Cape,  which  roamed  about  the  lawn, 
and  sought  its  stable  with  the  cows ;  a  seal  of  the 
larger  species,  which  occupied  a  porch  attached  to 
the  dwelling,  and  often  intruded  herself  up  two  flights 
of  stairs,  examining  each  apartment  with  the  most 
anxious  curiosity;  a  sea- otter,  whose  region  was 
the  kitchen,  whose  playmate  the  shepherd's  dog,  and 
whose  inveterate  and  not  very  endearing  propensity  it 
was  to  persist  in  nestling  in  the  servants*  bed,  instead 
of  his  own  comfortable  crib ;  a  very  fine  Newfoundland 
dog,  with  which  the  seal  had  many  amusing  and  blood- 
less encounters  in  her  native  element ;  but  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  canine  race  was  a  sui  gtntri*  Shetland 
dog.  who  afterwards  pined  and  died,  apparently  of  a 
broken  heart  for  hia  master's  temporary  absence.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  blue  cat  of  the  Persian  breed  from 
Archangel — a  perfect  treasure  of  her  kind  for  gentle- 
and  affection — and  a  piebald  raven  from  the  Faroe 
;  besides  several  gulls  and  a  cormorant — all  quite 
and  domestic.  Verily,  the  family  had  sufficient 
society — no  need  of  bolls,  or  dinners,  or  evening  parties. 
Did  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  enliven  the  winter  day  ?  the 
seal  was  carried  down  in  her  sedan  chair  (alias,  a  hand- 
barrow,  which  she  mounted  with' eagerness)  to  the  exca- 
vation made  for  her  use,  into  which  the  sea  flowed  each 
tide ;  and  there  we  would  watch  her  elegant  gambols, 
or  throw  her  the  fish  that  had  been  provided  for  her. 
Was  the  twilight  long,  and  hanging  heavy?  the 
dog  were  invited  to  the  parlour, 


they  would  engage  in  a  game  of  romps.  At  first  it 
only  on  repeated  encouragement  tijat  the  dog  would 
notice  his  young  and  playful  companion,  so  inferior  in 
height,  although  his  match  in  strength  and  agility :  very 
speedily,  however,  both  got  equally  energetic,  and  their 
gambols  and  wiles,  sometimes  uncouth,  often  elegant, 
always  displaying  the  attitudes  and  propensities  peculiar 
to  each,  would  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  with 
untiring  spirit  At  length,  temper  being  lost  on  both 
sides,  the  kitchen  guest  would  be  dismissed  ;  while  the 
canine  pet,  soothed  and  caressed  by  his  master,  resigned 
himself  to  rest  on  the  rug,  where  he  would  soon  be  joined 
by  his  inseparable  friend  and  favourite,  the  gentle  puss, 
who  had  stolen  away  when  the  otter  was  permitted  en- 
trance, no  doubt  much  disgusted  and  amazed  that  her 
beloved  master  and  his  family  should  have  such  tastes. 
Thus  are  we  accustomed  to  make  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  the  lower  animals,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  the  loss  of  some  of  our  playful  and  affec- 
tionate dumb  friends  has  caused  sincere  sorrow,  and, 
among  the  young  people,  many  tears ;  which  some  may 
unthinkingly  sneer  at.  but  which  the  gentle  and  inge- 
nious will  recognise  as  natural  and  graceful  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  submission  unreserved  and  undeviating, 
affection  enduring  and  unequivocal,  and  the  display  of 
qualities  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  love  in  our  fellow- 
men. 

Such  being  our  opportunities  of  observation,  and  such 
our  experience,  we  trust  a  few  more  particular  notices 
and  anecdotes  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  Shetland 
islands  will  not  be  uninteresting,  especially  to  the  young. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  ponies. 

♦Eric,  it  looks  thick ;  will  there  be  snow,  think  you  f 
says  the  laird  to  his  principal  assistant,  as  the 
are  closed  and  the  candles  lighted. 

'No  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  responds  Eric;  the  horses  i 
come  home.' 

*  Have  you  let  them  in  V 

•O  yes,  sir  ;  they  are  all  in  the  yard  -,'  and  forthwith 
the  master,  laying  aside  the  book  he  had  just  taken  up, 
and  followed  by  his  whole  family,  go  out  to  sec  and  wel- 
come the  shaggy  servants,  who  have  come  of  their  own 
accord  from  their  hilly  ranges  to  seek  shelter  and  food 
during  the  approaching  storm.  There  are  twelve, 
twenty,  thirty,  perhaps  so  many  as  forty  of  them,  old 
and  young.  A  scanty  meal  of  hay  or  coarse  dried  grass 
is  given  them,  while  the  young  people  endeavour  to 
keep  the  elder  animals  from  sponging  on  the  younger . 
for  when  their  own  share  is  finished,  the  old  horses  arc 
very  apt  to  be  domineering  and  vicious  to  their  own 
kind,  as  well  as  voracious,  and  sometimes  kick  off  the 
others,  and  injure  them  to  the  breaking  of  a  limb.  They 
therefore  require  to  be  watched  when  thus  fed  in  num- 
bers together. 

Next  morning  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  the 
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ponies  scrape  the  fleecy  carpet  with  their  feet,  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  mouthful ;  and  morning  and  evening 
]  they  receive  from  their  protectors  a  spare  meal  as  before. 

A  very  stormy  night  is  apprehended,  and  some  young 
|  or  weakly  foal,  peradventure  the  pet  of  one  of  the  little 
|  girls,  walks  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  very  quietly  and 
demurely  takes  up  his  quarters,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children,  who  run  to  feed  him  from  time  to  time 
with  oat-cake  or  potatoes,  and  a  draught  of  sweet  warm 
milk,  all  which  attentions  he  receives  with  becoming 
gravity. 

The  horses  with  us  are  never  stabled ;  the  side  of  a 
house,  or  of  a  stone  wall,  is  all  the  shelter  they  receive  ; 
and  many  of  their  companions  are  left  to  do  as  they 
best  may  on  their  native  hills  and  shores,  receiving, 
during  a  long  snow,  a  handful  of  hay  or  straw  once 

)  every  two  or  three  days,  and  sustaining  their  life 
chiefly  by  seeking  the  beach,  and  eating  the  drift  sea- 
weed, of  which  cows  are  also  fond,  and  eat  freely.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  hone  is  nearly  so  sagacious  or  affec- 
tionate as  the  cow,  and  is  much  more  selfish  and  obsti- 
nate. However  much  he  may  be  indulged  or  taken  notice 
of,  he  very  rarely  displays  definite  attachment  or  dis- 
criminating sagacity ;  he  will,  indeed,  carry  his  rider 
safely  home  through  a  thick  mist  or  drifting  snow,  if  the 
reins  are  resigned  to  him,  thus  in  all  probability  avoiding 
a  plunge  in  a  snow-wreath  or  a  flounder  in  a  quagmire; 
but  so  will  any  animal  seek  and  find  its  native  place, 
or  the  shed  where  it  is  accustomed  to  receive  food. 

The  Shetland  pony,  however,  is  docile,  rarely  vicious, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  half-savage  life  he  is 

,  doomed  to  lead  in  these  islands,  where  even  the  steeds 
kept  for  the  family's  use  in  riding  receive  little  better 
usage  than  the  rest,  and  never  know  the  luxuries  of 
currying,  stabling,  or  supping  on  oats.  Some  of  these 
ponies  are  very  diminutive;  the  largest  are  about  eleven 
hands ;  while  some  do  not  exceed  thirty-three  or  even 
thirty  inches.  One  of  the  latter,  a  dun-coloured  mare 
of  exquisite  symmetry,  could  stand  under  a  dining-table, 
and  a  lady,  who  is  rather  petite,  could  seat  herself  on 
its  back  without  lifting  her  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
gentle  and  beautiful  creature  was  lost  by  fulling  over  a 
precipice,  but  the  foal  she  had  with  her  was  found  and 
carefully  nourished,  and  is  still  olive ;  the  same  in  colour, 
but  rather  larger  than  its  dam.  The  breed  of  ponies 
is  degenerating  within  these  few  years ;  for  the  hand- 
somest and  best  ore  usually  exported.  Only  one  circum- 
stance— and  it  is  rather  a  melancholy  one — U  in  favour 
of  the  breed,  namely,  that  the  late  severe  seasons 
have  carried  off  the  weakly  ones  in  hundreds.  The 
trying  and  variable  Shetland  winter  may  thus  prove  a 
necessary  and  beneficial,  though  it  may  be  a  rough 
regenerator. 

Of  the  cow  we  have  little  to  say ;  she  is  staid  and 
matronly,  and  well  treated,  as  she  always  deserves  to  be; 
her  milk,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  peculiarly  rich. 
Oxen  are  almost  always  employed  in  the  plough,  or  the 
light  cart  used  on  the  proprietors'  farms.  The  ox  is 
very  sagacious,  docile,  patient,  and  enduring.  Only 
one  we  ever  saw  was  inveterately  obstinate,  and  averse 
to  labour.  He  was  a  young  and  beautiful  animal, 
milk-white,  without  a  spot.  He  used  invariably  to  fall 
down  when  about  to  be  yoked,  as  if  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  joints,  and  no  coaxing  or  beating  could  induce 
him  to  rise,  so  that  it  required  five  or  six  men  to  set 
him  on  his  legs.  He  appeared  in  good  plight,  but  almost 
everybody  supposed  he  was  really  weak,  so  well  did  ho 
feign ;  till  one  day  his  owner  came  with  a  powerful 
horse-whip,  and  gave  him  a  severe  chastisement,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  and  scandal  of  the  bystanders  at 
the  imagined  cruelty  of  this  procedure;  however,  ere 
long,  the  ox  started  up  with  the  greatest  agility,  and 
that  day  worked  steadily  and  vigorously,  as  he  had 
done  indeed  for  a  few  weeks  before  this  fancy  struck 
him.  Next  morning,  however,  again  he  lay  as  if  dead 
or  dying  ;  but  the  instant  the  author  of  his  castigation 
appeared  at  some  distance  coming  towards  him,  he 
jumped  up  as  before  i  this  was  often  repeated  |  but  as 


his  master  could  not  be  always  at  hand,  and  he  was 
found  utterly  incorrigible,  and  not  amenable  to  any 
other  discipline  whatever,  he  was  reluctantly  devoted 
to  the  knife. 

Last  season,  after  much  procrastination,  and  with 
many  regret*,  we  were  compelled  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  a  very  old  and  faithful  servant,  a  work  ox,  who 
had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  and  was  still  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  possession  of  as  much  activity  and  vigour 
as  ever.  No  auiuial  could  by  possibility  be  more  docile, 
sagacious,  and  affectionate  ;  he  distinctly  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged, under  any  circumstances,  the  persons  be- 
longing to  his  owner's  family,  or  who  were  accustomed  i 
to  drive  him ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  aware  of  what 
was  required  of  him,  that  one  would  have  imagined  he 
understood  human  language.  Though  it  is  a  defect  in 
the  character  of  the  lower  clas*  of  Shetlanders,  that  they 
only  value  their  animals  for  the  use  they  can  make  of 
them,  and  indulge  in  no  sentiment  towards  even  the 
most  attached  of  their  dumb  dependents,  yet  of  this  ani- 
mal, all  who  knew  him  said  he  was  so  intelligent,  as  to 
be  able  to  do  everything  but  speak ;  nor  could  any  but 
strangers  be  got  to  butcher  him  at  last,  bo  well  was  he 
known,  and  so  highly  appreciated.  I  may  just  add,  that 
his  flesh  was  finely  flavoured  and  tender,  as  well  as  fat, 
and  that  it  is  quite  usual  in  Shetland  to  keep  both  cows 
and  oxen  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  before 
slaughtering  them. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  softness  and  fineness  of  the 
Shetland  wool  ?  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it*  extreme 
softness.  Is  it  the  coarse  scanty  food,  or  something  pe- 
culiar in  our  herbage  ?  Or  is  it  merely  the  particular 
breed?  Tartly  ali  these  causes,  I  imagine;  for  the 
wool  degenerates  when  the  sheep  are  removed  to  more  , 
southerly  latitudes,  or  to  better  pastures  in  their  own.  i 
Thev  are  of  Bmall  size— the  mutton  is  highly  flavoured 
and  "dark-coloured,  like  the  Welsh— the  wool  it  of  diffe- 
rent shades  of  brown  colour,  gray  and  black,  as  well  as 
white.  I  trust  the  benevolent  feelings  of  my  readers 
will  prompt  them  to  a  more  lively  interest  in  this,  the 
staple  article  of  produce  in  these  poor  and  lonely  isles, 
when  they  are  informed,  that,  while  the  hardy  adven- 
turous fisherman  seeks  his  livelihood  on  the  dangerous 
ocean,  the  females  of  his  family  add  materially  to  their 
too  often  scanty  resources,  and,  at  least,  always  provide 
their  own  clothing,  by  the  produce  of  their  knitting, 
wlilch  is,  indeed,  the  only  remunerating  branch  of  in- 
dustry within  their  reach.  The  wool  is  so  fine,  that  it 
may  be  spun  into  a  thread  as  small  as  a  cambric  one, 
and  this  on  a  common  lint-whecL  Some  idea  of  this 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  one  thousand  yards 
of  thread  are  frequently  spun  from  one  ounce  of  wool, 
each  thread  being  threefold,  or  three  thousand  yards 
in  all!  Stockings  knitted  from  thread  of  this  quality 
are  so  light  and  fine,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
through  a  finger-ring,  and  for  such,  so  high  a  price  as 
two  guineas,  and  even  more,  has  been  paid.  These  used 
to  be  the  most  recherche  articles  of  Shetland  manufac- 
ture ;  but  within  these  few  years,  the  cottage  girls 
knit  a  variety  of  elegant  shawls  and  scarfs  in  numerous 
ingenious  patterns,  mostly  their  own  invention,  which 
are  as  beautiful  as  late,  and  not  above  three  or  four  i 
ounces  in  weight 

There  is  no  scene  more  exciting  in  Shetland  than  a 
whale  hunt.  When  the  latter  word  is  used,  the  reader 
most  probably  will  associate  with  it  Melton  Mowbray, 
or  Oakleigh,  or  the  Caledonian  Hunt  How  contrasted 
to  these  is  the  scene  I  would  endeavour  to  describe! 
In  the  one  are  met  all  the  paraphernalia  of  hounds  and 
horns,  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  dinners  and  balls. 
In  the  other,  Shetland  boats  and  the  unstable  ocean, 
shouts  and  confusion ;  while,  instead  of  a  brush,  or  a  few 
hares,  a  shoal  of  valuable  animals  driven  on  shore  contri- 
bute, by  the  produce  of  their  blubber,  light  to  our  dreary 
nights,  or  many  comforts  to  the  poor  island  fishermen. 
The  only  species  of  whale  which  is  thus  stranded  on  the 
shores  of  these  islands  is  the  Delphiuui  Derivator,  or . 
Caing  Whale,  one  of  the  leaser  cetacea  allied  to  the  J 
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grampus  and  porpoise.  The  ca'ing  whale,  which  is  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  yields  from  twenty  to 
sixty  gallons  of  oil,  is  gregarious.  Crowds  of  the  species 
roam  over  the  North  Sea,  always  under  the  guidance  of 
a  leader ;  who  would  appear,  however,  to  be  equally 
fallible  with  many  human  leaders,  for  he  often  leads 
thein  far  out  of  their  proper  walk.  Every  year,  hundreds 
are  stranded  in  Shetland,  and  also  in  the  Faroe  isles, 
where,  it  may  be  remarked,  they  are  «<f  more  service, 
as  the  Faroese  do  not  scruple  to  use  their  flesh  as  food. 
As  a  general  account  of  our  whale  hunts  might  be  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  1  shall  here  give  a  description 
of  a  particular  one,  wliich  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  and 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of  unusual  animation. 
The  scene  was  one  of  those  snug  land-locked  hays  with 
which  the  Shetland  isles  abound,  opening  round  the 
point  of  a  small  adjacent  island  into  the  North  Sea ; 
the  time  was  a  calm  dull  winter  day. 

It  was  yet  the  morning  twilight,  when  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  lying  around 
the  bay,  to  inform  him  that  a  shoal  of  whales  were 
lying  in  the  narrow  sound  leading  into  it.  Not  long 
did  the  laird  indulge  in  sloth  after  this  summons; 
in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  up  and  dressed,  issuing 
orders  all  the  while  he  performed  his  ha&ty  toilet,  and 
sending  messengers  to  his  tenants,  desiring  them  to 
hasten  to  put  themselves  under  his  direction  at  the 
scene  of  action,  lu  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
many  boats  were  gathered,  and  filled  with  men  and 
boyt  armed  with  weapons  and  instruments  of  noise 
m  well  as  murder.  Happy  was  he  who  could  boast 
the  possession  of  some  rusty  ancestral  sword  or  cut- 
lass, or  a  harpoon  acquired  in  Borne  Greenland  voyage ; 
and  in  absence  of,  or  addition  to  idl  these,  the  boats 
were  loaded  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  hastily  gathered 
from  the  beach  at  starting.  The  laird  was  provided 
with  a  heavy  gun,  loaded  with  two  balls,  a  weapon 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  lives  of  many  seals  and 
otters.  The  boats  proceeded  singly,  and  in  silence, 
the  men  straining  every  nerve,  in  suppressed  hut  burst- 
ing eagerness,  in  order  to  get  between  the  whales  and 
the  expanse  of  the  ocean.  When  all  were  collected  in 
a  close  phalanx — to  which  boats  from  neighbouring 
shores,  and  lairds  from  adjacent  islands,  were  each 
moment  gathering — the  chase  commenced  in  earnest. 
Every  voice  was  raised  in  shouts  and  wild  cries  ;  showers 
of  stones  were  flung  by  every  hand  not  employed  with 
the  oars ;  kettles  and  saucepans  were  rattled,  and  various 
violins  tuned,  not  so  much  to  harmony,  as  to  discord ; 
sdl  combined  making  a  chaos  of  sounds  intended  to  con- 
fuse the  timid  group,  who  were  seen  floundering  in 
alarm  till  the  water  was  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  The 
whales  were  thus  slowly  followed  till  they  were  driven 
fairly  past  the  narrow  sound  or  entrance,  and  into  the 
bay  ;  but  here  the  prospect  widening,  it  became  rather 
a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  run  on  shore. 
Boats  continued  to  push  from  the  land,  terrifying  still 
more,  and  scattering  the  herd  ;  and  strangers  were  not 
found  willing  to  place  themselves  under  due  direction 
and  generalship.  The  shoal  separated  in  two  divisions, 
and  the  hunters,  in  their  eagerness,  became  less  and  less 
amenable  to  discipline,  so  that  an  unsuccessful  termina- 
tion of  the  adventure  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The 
laird  and  his  first  lieutenant  and  factotum  became  en- 
tirely hoarse  with  bawling,  and  the  poor  persecuted 
whales  made  several  desperate  and  dangerous  eflbrts  to 
break  the  barrier  of  boats  that  opposed  their  return 
to  the  ocean.  Thus  passed  many  hours,  during  which 
the  hunters  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves 
in  safety,  and  prevent  their  prize  from  escaping.  The 
boats  were  tossed  by  the  motion  of  the  whales  in  the 
water,  as  if  it  were  agitated  by  a  storm  ;  the  short  day 
drew  to  its  close;  the  afternoon  twilight  came;  but 
though  the  tun's  beams  had  been  hidden  through  the 
day,  a  slight  breeze  was  now  scattering  the  low  clouds, 
to  make  way  for  the  bright  rising  of  the  full  moon ; 

Cmany  of  whom 


had,  in  their  eager  haste,  left  their  homes  without 
breakfast)  were  now  making  up  their  minds  to  keep 
watch  over  their  restless  prey  even  through  the  night  | 
so  the  laird  having  sent  on  shore  for  refreshments,  rested 
from  his  exertions  to  snatch  a  hasty  repast,  and  refresh 
his  boatmen.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  herd  of 
whales  once  again  united,  and  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose,  suddenly  made  a  simultaneous  movement  to- 
wards the  shore.  At  this  joyful  sight,  and  the  apparently 
near  triumphant  termination  of  their  day's  toil,  hunger 
and  fatigue  were  forgotten,  and  all  were"  again  engaged 
with  oars,  and  voices,  stones  and  fiddles,  in  contributing 
to  the  wished-for  result ;  when  the  leader  of  the  herd,  a 
large  and  powerful  nude,  feeling  the  water  shallowing, 
turned  back,  apparently  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
attempt  for  freedom  and  safety.  His  companions  fol- 
lowed, taking  their  way  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning 
along  the  shore,  seeking  an  outlet,  which  undoubtedly 
they  would  soon  have  found,  from  the  position  of  the 
boats  and  the  breadth  of  the  bay  ;  but  at  this  moment 
of  breathless  suspense  the  laird,  whose  powerfully- 
manned  boat  lay  nearest  to  the  direction  the  whales 
were  taking,  sped  like  an  arrow  to  meet  the  poor 
prisoners  thus  gallantly  struggling  for  release.  Vain 
struggle !  When  within  a  few  yards,  the  laird  raised 
his  unerring  gun,  and  fired  at  the  leader  of  the  herd. 
Stunned  and  blinded,  the  poor  animal  turned  from  the 
direction  of  safety,  and  despairingly,  or  unwittingly,  ran 
directly  on  shore,  just  below  the  proprietor's  dwelling. 
The  whole  herd  of  two  hundred  blindly  followed,  as  is 
their  invariable  habit  The  hunters,  of  course,  rushed 
after  them,  and  as  the  boats  touched  the  ground,  the 
men  jumped  to  their  waists  in  water,  in  the  midst  of 
their  helpless  prey,  who  were  despatched  with  knives 
and  harpoons  without  mercy,  till  all  appeared  wading 
in  blood  rather  than  water.  The  laird's  factotum  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  and,  armed 
with  a  powerful  family  sword  of  his  master's,  stabbed 
and  cut  by  the  moonlight  till  his  athletic  arm  dropped 
from  weariness,  his  whole  person  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  whales,  and  his  brain  fairly 
delirious  with  excitement  and  exertion.  Ere  midnight 
the  whole  herd  lay  dead  on  the  beach,  those  which  had 
been  killed  in  the'water  being  dragged  above  the  flood- 
mark. 

Next  morning,  the  laird  and  the  assessors  of  the  booty 
met  in  solemn  conclave,  while  an  eager  and  noisy,  though 
respectful  multitude,  were  gathered  around  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  In  such  cases  the  capture  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  One  part  belongs  to  the  admiral  as  crown 
dues,  another  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shore  on  which 
the  whales  are  stranded,  while  the  third  is  divided 
among  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  chase.  But  the 
admiral  now,  I  believe,  waives  his  right  in  favour  of 
the  captors.  On  the  occasion  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
the  division  was  first  effected  justly,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all,  and  then  commenced  the  operation  of 
flenching,  or  cutting  off  the  blubber,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  this  species  of  whale  here  considered  of  any  use. 

Some  of  the  participators  chose  to  carry  away  their 
own  shares,  while  others  were  happy  if  their  landlord 
would  take  theirs,  the  value  to  be  placed  to  their 
credit  against  rent-day.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  flesh 
of  the  ca'ing  whale  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
Faroe  islands.  It  is  not  necessity  that  compels  them 
to  this ;  for  they  have  abundance  of  other  sorts  of 
animal  food — sheep,  wild-fowl  in  profusion,  and  their 
superfluous  foals,  which  last  are  said  to  be  palatable  food 
— but  the  whale's  flesh  is  considered  to  be  nutritious, 
and  is  much  to  their  liking.  Having  heard  of  this 
custom,  I  resolved  to  taste  the  flesh  of  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  whales.  A  young  one  was  selected, 
from  which  some  steaks  were  cut,  and,  without  other 
preparation,  broiled.  The  flesh  looked  and  tasted  exactly 
like  beef;  rather  coarser  than  our  delicate  Shetland 
beef,  indeed,  but  with  no  peculiar  flavour  or  odour  to 
distinguish  it  from  ox  flesh,  or  betray  its  origin.  Pre- 
judice was  found  the  only  drawback  ;  for 
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son* — men,  women,  and  children — partook  of  it  with 
relish,  who  did  not  know  it  to  be  other  than  beef;  yet 
no  sooner  were  most  of  them  informed  of  what  their 
repast  consisted,  than  no  persuasions  could  induce  them 
to  finish  what  remained ;  so  much  are  we  the  creatures 
of  early  prejudice  and  prepossession.  It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  since  the  flesh  of  the  seal  was  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  Shetlanders,  as  it  still  is  by  the  Faroese 
and  Greenlanders.  I  hare  tasted  it  too,  and  found 
it  much  the  same,  but  still  more  delicate  than  the 
whale's.  Could  the  prejudice  against  whale's  flesh  be 
overcome,  what  a  welcome  supply  of  food  would  the 
carcases  prove,  which  now  arc  left  to  rot  on  the  beaches, 
or  else  to  sink  in  the  sea,  while  the  natives  of  Faroe 
never  suffer  from  famine,  as  the  Shetlanders  have  done 
for  a  succession  of  years,  from  failure  of  their  crops  and 
fishing.  A  more  extraordinary  prejudice  of  the  Shet- 
landers leads  them  obstinately  to  refuse  as  food  all 
sorts  of  shell-fish,  even  in  the  extremity  of  distress  from 
want  Lobsters  and  crabs,  of  large  size  and  fine  quality, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  Crustacea,  no  Shet- 
land peasant  or  fisherman  will  ever  taste;  and  when 
others  do,  they  look  on  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Occasionally  a  large  Greenland  whale,  or  flnner,  has 
been  stranded  and  killed  among  the  Shetland  islands 
after  the  manner  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
Pirate.  A  very  large  one  was  embayed  in  a  narrow 
sound  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  having  been  killed, 
was  towed  into  the  nearest  bay,  when  it  grounded,  and 
lay  like  an  island  till  it  was  flenched.  It  was  eighty 
feet  long.  A  six-oared  boat  could  row  into  its  mouth, 
and  it  required  a  Udder  to  climb  on  its  back.  Another 
individual  of  this  species  had  more  lately  run  into  a 
narrow  creek,  in  which  it  could  not  turn  to  get  out,  and 
was  therefore  killed  without  risk  or  much  trouble,  and 
yielded  a  noble  recompense. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

INTERMENT  IS  TOWNS. 

Iw  a  country  such  as  Britain,  where  the  population  has 
become  dense,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  every  pre- 
caution that  medical  skill,  science,  and  administrative 
policy  can  suggest,  should  be  adopted  for  the  purposes 
of  health.  To  the  labouring  classes  this  is  of  the  last 
moment ;  and  whilst  public  baths,  for  instance,  are  so 
desirable  for  the  comforts  of  the  living,  care  must  be 
taken  that  their  good  effects  are  not  neutralised  by  the 
existence  of  a  fetid  and  deleterious  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  in- 
terring the  dead  amidst  the  habitations  of  our  town- 
population  has  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Toor 
Law  Commission,  and  a  report  has  been  made,  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  and  some  salutary  sugges- 
tions, both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view. 

Emanations  from  putrifying  animal  matter  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  disease,  and  to  depress  the  general 
health  of  those  within  their  reach.  The  people  living 
near  the  depot  for  animal  matter  in  Paris  are  said  to  be 
'  tormented  with  fevers  ;'  and  at  the  hospital  of  St  Louis, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  medical  evidence  attests,  that 
whenever  the  wind  is  from  the  direction  of  the  depot, 
the  wounds  of  sores  under  treatment  assume  a  foul 
aspect  Even  master-butchers  admit  that  the  men 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  slaughter-houses,  in  which 
perfect  cleanliness  and  due  ventilation  are  neglected, 
suffer  in  their  health.  Workmen  engaged  in  cleansing 
sewers  are  almost  always  subject  to  violent  intestinal 
derangements  ;  and  specific  diseases  have  been  traced  to 
no  other  proximate  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  direct  introduction  of  putrescent  animal  matter  pro- 
duces fevers  and  inflammations ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  morbific  matter  is  as  capable  of  entering  the 


system  when  minute  particles  of  it  are  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  when  it  is  directly  introduced  into  the 
blood-vessels  by  a  wound.  The  exhalations  arising  from 
marshes,  bogs,  and  other  uncultivated  and  undrained 
places ;  from  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  crowded  apart- 
ments ;  from  dirty  and  neglected  ships,  &c  generate 
fevers  more  or  less  malignant  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  are  admitted  facts.  What  represses  con- 
viction as  to  the  injurious  nature  of  exhalations  from  tlie 
dead,  is  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their  direct  effects ;  since, 
except  where  accidental  circumstances  have  favoured 
their  accumulation  or  concentration  in  an  unusual 
degree,  they  arc  so  diluted  by  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  not  to  be  sensibly  obvious.  When  the  Asiatic 
cholera  visited  this  country,  many  of  the  towns  were 
afllicted  with  dysentery  before  the  cholera  appeared  in  an 
unquestionable  form.  In  like  manner,  the  miasmata 
evolved  from  churchyards  may  produce  injurious  effects, 
which  may  not  be  sufficiently  marked  to  call  attention, 
until  they  assume  a  serious  form  by  becoming  more 
concentrated.  A  complication  of  other  causes  increases 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  extent  of  the  operation  of 
those  emanations  on  the  health  of  the  people  in  crowded 
districts.  It  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  deleterious 
effects  are  produced.  Even  the  sewers  which  come  in 
contact  with  burial-yards  emit  most  offensive  odours ; 
and  the  well-water  of  I/indon,  Leicester,  and  other 
places,  has  been  found  tainted  from  its  proximity  to 
receptacles  for  the  dead. 

These  evils  become  hugely  aggravated  when  we  look 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  masses  of  poor  labourers, 
who  have  often  only  one  room,  in  which  they  and  their 
families  are  born,  live,  sleep,  and  die.  It  appears  from 
a  report  of  the  Statistical  Society,  that  in  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  1465  families  of  the  labouring  classes 
had  '2175  rooms,  and  2510  beds;  out  of  5945  persons, 
839  were  in  bad  health ;  and  one  family  in  eleven, 
and  in  Marylcbone  1  in  100  only,  had  a  third  room  in 
which  to  place  a  corpse.  This  is  no  peculiar  case.  In 
the  same  room  in  which  families  cat  and  sleep,  the  dead 
body  often  in  exposed  in  the  only  bed.  Fevers  and  other 
contagious  diseases  are  thus  propagated.  The  keep- 
ing of  the  corpse  in  the  same  room  with  the  living 
is  attended  with  even  greater  danger  than  that  pro- 
duced by  emanations  from  crowded  graveyards,  as 
the  miasma  from  the  dead  is  more  dangerous  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  bears  directly  upon  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  survivors — usually  exhausted  in  body  by 
watching,  and  depressed  mentally  by  anxiety  and  grief. 
It  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  whilst  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  contagious  diseases  to  the  total  deaths  amongst 
the  chief  classes  of  society,  in  London,  is  1  in  10,',, 
the  same  ratio  amongst  the  labouring  classes  gives 
1  in  4T»B. 

The  prolonged  keeping  of  the  dead  in  the  crowded 
rooms  of  the  poor  is  stated  in  the  report  to  have  de- 
moralising effects,  by  inducing  familiarity,  disrespect 
for  the  human  form  under  suffering,  an  indifference 
about  death,  and  a  recklessness  about  life  itself.  The 
practice  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  expenses  of  funerals.  Mr  Bell,  who  for 
several  years  acted  as  clerk  to  Mr  Stirling,  the  late 
coroner  for  Middlesex,  cites  several  cases  of  children 
found  dead  in  the  metropolis,  in  which,  on  inquiry,  it 
was  proved  that  the  deaths  were  natural,  but  that  the 
bodies  had  been  actually  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  for  interment,  and 
the  reluctance  to  apply  for  parochial  aid.  Tlie  average 
price  of  funerals  amongst  the  working-classes  in  Lon- 
don is  about  L.4  or  L5,  exclusive  of  burial  fees.  In 
benefit  societies  and  burial  clubs  there  is  generally  a 
sum  set  aside  for  the  burial,  which  is  often  very  extra- 
vagantly expended.  It  frequently  occurs  that  a  widow 
is  crippled  in  her  means  through  life  by  the  expense  of 
a  funeral.  The  funeral  of  a  person  of  the  condition  of 
an  attorney  would  cost  100  guineas  ;  of  a  tradesman  of 
the  low  est  class,  L.10  or  1*12;  of  a  gentleman.  L150 
is  a  low  average ;  of  a  person  of  rank  or  title,  from  L500 
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to  L1500.  This  applies,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
most  populous  provincial  towns.  In  Scotland,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funerals  of  persons  of  the  middle  class 
rary  from  L.12  to  L.25 ;  taking  Glasgow  by  itself,  from 
L.12  to  L.50.  This  scale  of  expense  seems  to  arise 
from  the  funeral  arrangements  being  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  main- 
taining a  system  of  profuse  expenditure. 

The  desire  to  procure  the  usual  form  of  interment  has 
induced  the  labouring  classes  to  subscribe  extensively 
to  what  are  called  Burial  Clubs.  These  are  generally 
got  up  by  an  undertaker  and  a  publican,  at  whose  house 
the  club  is  held.  The  rules  require  a  certain  sum  to  be 
paid  for  drink  ;  and  in  the  East  London  Burial  Society, 
for  instance,  the  office  of  undertaker  is  secured  in  the 
family  for  successive  generations.  The  members  are  I 
little  consulted.  The  publican  is  generally  made  the 
treasurer,  and  usually,  the  money  is  placed  by  him  in 
the  hands  of  his  brewer,  by  whom  four  to  five  per  cent 
interest  is  paid  for  its  use  as  capital.  The  premiums  I 
paid  to  these  clubs  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  j 
respective  ages  of  the  parties,  and  are,  besides,  conti- 
nually failing.  Insurances  on  the  lives  of  children  are  ! 
frequently  made  in  five  or  six  clubs;  and  neglect  of 
children,  and  even  infanticide,  have  been  traced  in 
Manchester  and  Stockport  to  the  temptation  of  the 
burial  monies.  Such  is  the  danger  of  disturbing  natural 
responsibilities,  and  allowing  interests  to  be  placed  in 
opposition  to  moral  feelings. 

According  to  estimates  which  have  been  made,  the 
total  yearly  expenses  of  funerals  in  London  amount 
to  1*626,604,  and  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
L.4,87 1,493.  Large  as  these  sums  are,  the  interment  of 
the  dead  is  not,  generally  speaking,  either  solemn  or 
respectful,  at  least  in  crowded  cities ;  nor  does  it  appear 
practicable  to  amend  the  present  system,  whilst  the 
practice  of  burial  in  crowded  districts  is  retained.  The 
religious  ceremonies  are  hurried  oyer,  and  sometimes 
ten  or  fifteen  different  burial  parties  are  in  the  church- 
yard at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  service  inside  the 
church  is  often  omitted  altogether  where  it  is  not  spe- 
cially paid  for. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  chief  evils  that  at  present  exist 
in  respect  to  interments,  many  of  which,  it  is  contended, 
might  be  prevented  by  a  system  more  accordant  with 
rational  principles,  and  which  was  placed  under  a  proper 
responsible  superintendence.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
much  good  might  be  done,  in  particular,  by  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  all  houses  where  a 
death  has  taken  place,  and  direct  any  measures  which 
might  be  considered  necessary  for  purifying  it  from 
miasma.  The  chief  proposed  improvement  refers  to 
burial-grounds,  which,  it  is  now  concluded,  arc  every- 
where on  a  too  limited  scale.  At  present,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies, it  is  calculated  that  every  acre  of  ground  filled 
with  vaults  and  private  graves  will  receive  no  fewer 
than  1 1,000  bodies !  and  the  same  graves  are  opened  and 
re-opened  unintermittingly.  From  well-authenticated 
data,  the  space  devoted  to  the  burial  of  these  11,000 
should  be  87  acres,  supposing  the  interments  renewable 
in  the  same  places  in  periods  of  10  years.  In  this  way 
a  space  about  a  fourth  larger  than  Hyde  Park,  which 
has  350  acres,  would  suffice  for  the  interment  of  50,000 
— the  annual  mortality  of  London ;  and  about  30  acres 
for  the  burials  of  Edinburgh.  In  all  cases,  these  burial- 
grounds  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  metropolis,  and 
no  houses  allowed  to  be  built  within  certain  distances. 
The  total  estimate  of  charges  for  interments  in  Lon- 
don, inclusive  of  compensations  for  vested  rights,  the 
payment  for  the  purchase  of  new  cemeteries,  and  new 
establishment  charges,  is  L25 1,861,  or  an  annual  saving 
on  the  present  estimated  total  expense  of  L.374,743. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  the  structural  arrangements,  be  spread 
over  thirty  years,  and  the  payment  of  the  money 
be  charged,  with  interest,  on  the  burials  of  persons 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  which  would  still 


be  greatly  below  the  charges  usually  found  in 
takers'  bills. 

On  every  moral,  religious,  and  physical  ground,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  report,  that  a  change  is  desir- 
able, whether  as  regards  the  health  of  the  surviv- 
ing population,  the  oppressive  charges  for  interments, 
or  the  sacred  and  solemn  respect  that  should  be  shown 
to  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  great  fire 
included  suburban  cemeteries  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christiana.  '  It  were,'  con- 
cludes the  report,  'a  reproach  to  the  country,  and 
its  institutions  and  its  government,  and  to  its  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  to  suppose  that  what  is  satisfac- 
torily done  in  the  German  states,  may  not,  now  that 
attention  is  directed  to  the  subject,  be  generally  done 
at  least  as  well  and  satisfactorily  in  this  country ;  or 
that  the  higher  classes  would  not,  in  whatever  depends 
on  their  voluntary  aid,  exhibit  as  good  and  practical 
example  of  community  of  feeling  in  taking  a  lead  in  the 
adoption  of  all  arrangements  tending  to  the  common 
benefit,  as  that  displayed  in  the  states  which  have 
achieved  the  most  satisfactory  improvement  of  the 
practice  of  interment  by  well-appointed  officers  of 
public  health.' 


MRS  TOPPER'S  LAST  CHRISTENDfG. 

Thk  evening  before  his  latest  born  was  to  receive 
its  name,  Mr  Thomas  Topper  was  seated  in  his  splendid 
drawing-room,  enjoying  his  coffee  and  his  own  reflec- 
tions. Every  luxury  that  money  could  procure  sur- 
rounded liim.  He  lounged  in  a  fauteuil  of  the  latest 
patent,  on  which  the  inventor  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted contrivances  to  produce  ease  for  every  limb 
and  comfort  in  every  position.  His  feet  rested  on  a 
rampant  tiger,  worked  almost  as  naturally  as  life,  in 
Berlin  wool,  on  a  hair-stuffed  cushion.  Above  him— to 
use  Mrs  Topper's  invariable  expressions  when  describ- 
ing the  furniture  of  her  house — hung  a  '  two-hundred 
guinea'  chandelier;  under  him  was  a  hundred-and- 
twenty  guinea  Whitney  carpet;  beside  him  stood  an 
immense  Dresden  vase,  bought  at  a  late  duke's  sale 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  universally  pronounced  to 
be  a  bargain.  The  windows  and  ottomans  were  adorned 
with  silk  damask,  the  ceiling  with  painted  angels  peep- 
ing out  of  clouds,  the  walls  with  costly  pictures  and 
extensive  looking-glasses.  Beside  an  elegant  piano- 
forte was  placed  a  gilded  harp,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
room  were  adorned  with  buhl-tables,  spread  over  with 
or-mulu  ornaments  and  expensive  bijouterie ;  in  short, 
any  stranger  who  entered  the  apartment,  without  know- 
ing to  whom  it  really  belonged,  would  have  imagined 
himself  in  the  palace  of  some  Eastern  prince,  and  one 
possessing  a  taste  for  household  furniture  by  no  means 
severe. 

'Angelina  Helena  Pettifer  Antoinetta  Topper!'  re- 
flected the  father,  as  he  sipped  the  best  coffee  that 
Mocha  coidd  produce  out  of  the  most  costly  Sevres 
cups  that  money  could  buy.  4  Rather  a  long,  and  cer- 
tainly an  out-of-the-way  string  of  names !  That,  how- 
ever, is  no  business  of  mine.  Mrs  Topper  manages 
all  these  little  matters,  and  has  a  superstition  about 
the  names  of  our  children.  Besides,  after  letting  her 
have  her  own  way  concerning  the  other  ten,  it  would 
be  rather  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  interfere  in  the 
christening  of  the  eleventh.  There  will,  however,  bo 
no  harm  in  my  acquainting  her  with  my  notions  on  the 
matter.' 

The  husband  had  just  come  to  this  conclusion,  when 
Mrs  Topper  entered  the  apartment,  remarking  that, 
thanks  to  her  energetic  exertions,  all  the  arrangements 
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for  the  grand  christening  festival  of  the  morrow  were 
complete.  Mr  Topper  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and 
ventured  to  introduce  the  subject  he  had  just  been 
discussing  in  his  own  mind  The  lady  entirely  dis- 
sented from  her  lord's  opinion,  declaring  there  was 
*  everything  in  a  name,'  and  referring  to  the  past  career 
of  their  other  children  in  proof  of  the  theory.  *  Reflect,' 
she  began,  *  in  the  first  place,  on  the  situation  of  our 
eldest  son.  Was  there  ever  anything  more  uncouth 
than  Samuel— except,  indeed,  his  name  ?  His  manners 
keep  him  down  to  one  level,  which  is  that  of  a  trades- 
man in  a  country  town.  Mary  the  same:  she  has  not 
a  notion  above  her  station  as  the  wife  of  a  custom-house 
clerk.  Augusta  Amelia  is,  to  be  sure,  a  shade  better 
in  that  respect;  though  she,  poor  thing,  is  always  in 
trouble,  from  a  tendency  in  her  husband  to  live  a  little 
beyond  his  income.  Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
superiority,  both  in  manners  and  pro»peets,  of  our 
younger  children,  whose  names  are  more  aristocratic. 
Reginald  Albert  is  certain  to  make  his  way  at  the 
bar;  and  Alicia  Cecilia  will  in  all  probability  become  a 
countess.' 

'  True,'  answered  Topper  drily,  '  but  a  French  one.' 

'Then  just  consider  the  connexions  which  Pelham 
Augustus  Poltimore  is  forming  at  Oxford.  By  the 
way,  I  hope  you  sent  the  poor  boy  the  hundred  pounds 
he  wrote  for  yesterday  ?' 

Mr  Topper  uttered  an  affirmative  groan. 

'  He  will,  I  feel  convinced,  become  a  member  of  par- 
liament. And  now  you  see  how  completely  my  super- 
stitions, as  you  call  them,  about  names  have  been  borne 
out.  So  baby,  bless  her,  shall  not,  I  am  determined, 
labour  under  the  same  disadvantage  as  her  elder  brothers 
anil  sisters.  Besides,  Angelina  Helena  Pettifer  An- 
toinetta  is  not  so  very  extravagant  after  all.' 

'  O  no,'  replied  the  complying  husband,  to  get  rid  of 
the  discussion,  4  not  at  all,  my  dear.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  only  I  thought  I  would  just  mention  it.' 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tavistock  Square  resounded  with  the  roll  of  car- 
riages ;  fur  Mrs  Topper  owned  to  none  but  carriage 
acquaintances,  except  when  disagreeably  pressed  on  the 
subject  of  her  early  friends.  The  sponsors  of  the  child 
were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Pettifer,  and  the 
right  honourable  the  Lady  Antoinetta  Appleby ;  the  din- 
ner which  followed  the  ceremony  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  several  baronets  and  knights ;  and  the  few 
commoners  present  were  either  very  rich  or  very  dis- 
tingue. The  entire  fete,  therefore,  was  prepared  on  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  scale.  The  servants  appeared 
in  new  liveries,  consisting  of  pink  and  white,  witli  gold- 
lace  aigulettes  ;  the  guests  were  served  upon  silver ; 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  contracted  for  by  the 
celebrated  Gunter,  without  any  limit  whatever  as  to  the 
expense. 

'  Topper  must  be  very  rich,'  said  one  of  the  guests  to 
another  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded  drawing-room,  when 
the  company  had  retired  from  table. 

*  Perhaps  he  is,'  was  the  reply ;  '  but  there  is  no 
knowing.  These  stock-exchange  men  are  one  day 
rolling  in  wealth,  and  the  next  would,  if  their  affairs 
could  be  suddenly  wound  up,  be  found  hardly  able  to 
pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.' 

'But  I  should  think  Topper's  fortune  stood  on  a  firm 
basis,  or  he  would  not  be  able  to  draw  around  him  such 
high  connexions.' 

'  There  again  you  draw  a  false  conclusion.  The  noble- 
men you  meet  here  are  notoriously  needy,  and  Topper 
is  useful  to  them ;  indeed  they  are  mutually  useful  to 
each  other :— Topper  lends  them  money,  and  they  in 
return  lend  him  their  patronage  and  countenance.' 


The  first  speaker,  a  young  man  and  a  haronet, 
blushed.  His  companion  notice!  this,  but,  being  a  man 
of  the  world,  was  not  embarrassed.  Sir  .John  Neville 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  said,  smiling,  4  You  seem  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  these  matters ?' 

4 1  ought  to  !*•,'  returned  the  elder  guest.  4  having 
spent  oil  my  life  in  the  city.   My  name  is  Rigby.' 

Sir  John  bowed,  nnd  professed  himself  happy  "to  make 
Mr  Righy's  acquaintance;  for  he  guessed  rightly  that 
the  stranger  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
cantile houses  in  London.  Here  their  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  Italian  singers  who  had  been 
engaged  to  amuse  the  company  ;  but  when  the  music 
had  ceased,  it  was  resumed. 

4  They  have  given  rather  a  long  set  of  names  to  the 
child,'  Neville  remarked. 

4  Yes,  and  very  amusing  Mrs  Topper  is  on  that  point,' 
returned  Rigby.  'The  names  of  her  children  rise  in 
number  and  classical  refinement  as  her  husband's  for- 
tunes flourished.  When  they  married,  he  was  clerk  to 
a  stock-broker,  and  the  first  boy  was  plain  "Samuel." 
The  second  son  was  born  when  Topper  got  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  is  44  Reginald  Albert."  By 
a  lucky  speculation,  my  friend  afterwards  amassed  a 
little  money,  took  a  honsc  at  Peckham,  kept  a  phaeton, 
and  christened  his  next  child  "  Augusta  Amelia."  For- 
tune continued  to  smile,  and  by  the  time  the  youngest 
son  came  into  the  world,  a  carriage  and  pair  were  set 
up ;  so  the  aristocratic  names  of  Pelham  Agustus  Polti- 
more were  given  to  the  Iwy.  Having  now  reached  the 
summit  of  affluence,  Mrs  Topper  thinks  it  necessary 
to  mark  the  event  by  christeuing  the  baby  Augelina 
Helena  Pettifer  Antoinetta.' 

4  A  climax  indeed,'  returned  Neville  ;  4  but  I  think  I 
hear  my  cab  announced  ;  can  I  offer  yon  a  seat  in 
it?'  Rigby  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  new 
friends  went  away  together.  The  rest  of  the  company 
gradually  departed,  and  the  host  and  hostess  were  soon 
left  alone,  surrounded  by  the  wrecks  of  the  grandest 
feast  that  had  lieen  given  in  Tavistock  Square  since 
that  modern  neighbourhood  rose  into  existence. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mr  Topper  handed 
his  wife  one  of  the  several  letters  which  had  come 
by  post.  4  It  is  from  Sam,'  he  remarked,  without 
any  regard  to  his  lady's  aristocratic  notions  about 
names. 

4  So  I  perceive,'  was  the  reply  ;  'there  is  no  mistak- 
ing his  epistles ;  they  are  without  envelopes,  and  al- 
ways sealed  with  a  wafer-stamp.'  But  Mrs  Topper's 
dissatisfaction  was  not  to  stop  here.  She  did  not 
like  the  wording  of  the  letter;  it  was  so  ungeuteel  and 
business-like. 

4  Why,  it  is  a  business  letter,'  said  Topper.  4  Don't 
you  perceive?  he  advises  the  remittance  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sent  for  mu  to  fund  for  him,  having  done  a 
good  transaction  in  tallow.' 

4  Faugh  !'  ejaculated  the  lady  ;  4 1  thought  tallow  was 
done  away  with.  There  has  been  none  in  Uii*  house  for 
these  five  years.  But  what  is  here?'  she  continued, 
reddening  with  anger;  4  Little  Sam  begs  love  to  his 
grandmother!'  On  perceiving  this  terrible  postscript,  in 
which  she  was  so  un politely  designated,  Mrs  Topper 
would  have  doubtless  fainted,  had  she  not  possessed  an 
extremely  robuBt  constitution.  Her  husband  did  not 
share  in  her  disgust.  Far  from  it ;  for  he  cared  very 
little  about  his  eldest  son's  gentility,  so  as  he  made 
money. 

There  were  two  other  letters,  however,  which  dis- 
pleased him.  The  second  was  from  his  daughter 
Augusta  Amelia,  declaring  that  her  husband  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  situation,  unless  her  dear  papa 
could  advance  them  two  hundred  pounds;  the  third 
was  from  Reginald  Albert,  the  barrister,  threatening 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act,  and  disgrace 
the  whole  family,  unless  'the  governor'  could  assist 
him  with  enough  to  compromise  with  his  creditor*. 

4  Mrs  Topper,'  said  the  indignant  father  in  tl»  sar- 
castic tone*  of  subdued  rage, 4 1  am  becoming  a  convert 
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to  your  theory  concerning  names.  There  «  a  fate  at- 
tached to  them.    When  we  were  poor  ■* 

The  lady  here  intreated  her  spouse  to  drop  that  sub- 
ject   But  he  was  inexorable. 

4  When  we  were  poor,  we  were  content  to  give  our 
children  plain  pronounceable  names,  and  to  educate 
them  in  a  manner  becoming  our  station.  Consequently, 
their  notions  never  soared  beyond  those  proper  to  the 
children  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  one  of 
whom  was  a  stock-broker's  clerk,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  a  Middle  Temple  laundress.' 

'  Really,  Mr  Topper,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  must 
leave  the  room.' 

*  I  repeat  it,  Mrs  Topper,  as  a  means  of  wholesome 
humiliation — a  laundress  s  daughter !  I  do  not  mean  it 
offensively ;  but  if  you  had  a  coronet  on  your  brow,  you 
could  not  alter  that  fact.' 

Mrs  Topper  began  to  sob. 

*  Well,  you  see  how  Sam  is  going  on,  steadily  and 
successfully  making  money.  Then  there  is  Mary,  she 
is  saving  out  of  her  husband's  small  salary.  But  re- 
verse the  picture.  Regard  the  goings  on  of  your  aristo- 
cratically named  children,  who  have  been  bred  up  as 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Augusta  Amelia  ruining 
her  husband  by  extravagance,  Reginald  Albert  threaten- 
ing us  with  insolvency,  Alicia  Cecilia  spending  enough 
in  dress  and  gadding  to  keep  a  couple  of  families.' 

4  Well,  sir,  you  must  admit  that  the  money  is  well  laid 
out.  Has  it  not  helped  to  attract  the  attentions  of  the 
Count  de  Trompcur?  Will  it  not,  if  she  play  her  cards 
properly,  make  her  a  countess  ?* 

'  That  is  as  it  may  be.  But  tell  me  of  what  return  is 
likely  to  be  made  for  all  the  capital  sunk  in  1'elham 
Augustus  Poltimorc's  education  ?  There  is  no  end  to 
the  fifties  and  hundreds  ho  has  had  since  he  went  to 
Oxford.' 

As  the  conversation  turned  on  her  favourite  chil- 
dren, so  did  Mrs  Topper's  rancour  soften  and  her  brow 
brighten ;  and,  the  law  of  household  storms  being  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  elemental  ones— being  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  calms — harmony  was  soon  restored. 
The  truth  is,  Mr  Topper — good  easy  man — seldom 
gave  way  to  these  little  outbursts :  he  had  weightier 
affairs  to  trouble  him  than  domestic  cares,  and  these 
he  left  to  his  wife.  It  was  her  department :  he  handed 
them  over  to  her  just  as,  in  business,  he  intrusted  the 
management  of  one  sort  of  stock  to  his  *  foreign  clerk,' 
another  to  a  long  '  annuity  clerk,'  a  third  to  his  1  consol 
clerk ;'  and  having  perfect  confidence  in  his  wife  and 
his  clerks,  he  never  interfered  with  the  routine  duties 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  his  attention  was  called 
to  them  by  something  going  wrong.  Even  on  such 
occasions  Topper's  anger  was  of  short  duration,  and 
easUy  mollified.  In  fact,  Mrs  Topper  could  always 
conquer  it  whenever  she  strove  to  keep  her  own  temper 
whole;  for  a  smile,  with  a  few  little  endearing  pleasan- 
tries, was  sure  to  restore  her  husband's  equanimity. 
So  well  did  she  eventually  succeed,  that  she  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  checks  left  on  the  breakfast  table 
for  the  necessities  of  her  distressed  children.  Singularly 
enough,  they  coincided  in  amount  with  the  sum  the 
eldest  son  had  sent  up  to  invest  in  the  funds.  After 
this  act  of  liberality.  Topper  departed  for  the  city  earlier 
than  usual ;  as  at  that  time  there  were  great  doings  in 
the  money  market. 

At  home  Mrs  Topper  had  her  great  doings  also.  The 
count  was  expected  to  propose  for  Alicia  Cecilia  every 
day ;  and  he  had  positively  promised  to  call  that  morn- 
ing, when  the  awful  moment  would  likely  arrive.  True 
to  his  word,  his  knock  was  heard  about  two  o'clock. 
The  young  lady,  in  a  state  of  fluttering  agitation,  dis- 
appeared to  her  own  room,  leaving  the  visitor  to  be 
received  by  her  mother. 

The  Count  de  Trompcur  was  the  perfection  of  high 
breeding — at  least  according  to  Mrs  Topper's  ideas — 
though  on  this  occasion  he  shook  hands  with  her  in 
a  mamier  far  from  fashionable,  for  he  threw  a  little 
nto  his  grasp,  and  the  lady  felt  certain  that 


she  found  in  him  a  future  son-in-law.  The  count's 
agitation  increased  when  inquiring  after  the  health  of 
Alicia  Cecilia ;  but  when,  glancing  from  her,  he  men- 
tioned his  own  family,  described  their  immense  estates 
in  the  south  of  France,  their  ancient  lineage  and  accu- 
mulated wealth,  his  emotion  was  painfully  apparent 
Of  course  the  subject  of  Alicia  Cecilia's  fortune  and  its 
probable  amount  was  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts, 
and  Mrs  Topper  deemed  it  necessary  to  remind  him 
that  she  was  not  without  one — to  be  sure,  she  was 
ashamed  to  mention  its  amount  The  count  however, 
intreated  her  to  have  no  reserves ;  the  dowry  was 
named ;  and  before  dinner-time  the  Count  de  Trompeur 
became  the  affianced  lover  of  Alicia  Cecilia  Topper! 

It  took  the  delighted  mother  the  whole  morning  to 
write  to  her  friends,  announcing  the  happy  event ;  but 
in  accordance  with  her  views,  Samuel  and  Mary  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  though  not  a  single  other 
friend  above  a  certain  rank  but  were  advised  of  it  down 
even  to  Emeline  Marianna  de  Montmorency  Topper, 
her  youngest  daughter  but  one,  who  was  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  Paris. 

It  happened  that  her  husband  was  no  less  busy  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  time  when  a  monetary  crisis  impended ; 
and  all  Topper's  acuteness  was  brought  into  play  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  very  heavy  losses,  not  only  to  his 
clients,  but  to  himself.  In  one  stock  so  rapid  a  fall  had 
token  place,  that  he  was  some  thousands  poorer  at  four 
o'clock  than  when  he  rose  in  the  morning.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  shake  either  his  nerves  or  his  credit  and 
on  returning  home,  he  dined  with  his  usual  appetite ; 
but  he  heard  the  news  of  the  count's  proposal  with 
much  more  indifference  than  was  quite  pleasing  to  his 
wife. 

We  must  now  pass  over  the  space  of  six  months, 
during  which  some  remarkable  events  happened.  Soon 
after  Alicia  Cecilia  married,  and  became  a  countess, 
a  woful  change  of  affairs  took  place  in  Tavistock 
Square.  By  a  great  convulsion  in  money  affairs,  Mr 
Topper,  from  being  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  city, 
was  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  All  the  splendid  finery 
which  his  wife  had  taken  so  much  pains,  and  spent  so 
much  money  to  collect  was  sold  to  pay  creditors,  and 
both  were  obliged  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  with 
their  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband,  the  humble 
custom-house  clerk ;  for,  except  Samuel,  who  lived  at 
a  distance,  not  one  of  their  other  children  had  a  home 
of  their  own  to  shelter  them.  Their  misfortunes  ended 
not  here ;  for  the  youngest  child  was,  in  the  depth  of 
their  distress,  taken  ill;  and  the  god-daughter  of  a 
marquis,  whose  christening  had  been  celebrated  with 
so  much  splendour,  breathed  its  last  in  a  small  house 
Id  a  back  street  of  Camber  well.  In  the  end,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Topper  became  dependent  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  on  their  elder  children  for  support 

What  it  will  be  asked,  had  become  of  their  countess- 
daughter,  of  the  barrister  and  collegian?  Alas!  the 
former,  it  was  found,  when  too  late,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  a  worthless  adventurer,  who  was  discarded  by 
his  family  on  account  of  dissipation.  The  younger 
sons  having  acquired  habits  of  expense,  which  unfitted 
them  for  a  time  for  profitable  employment  had  to  pass 
through  a  galling  ordeal  of  privation  and  contumely, 
before  they  could  earn  sufficient  for  their  own  support. 
When,  however,  they  had  been  sufficiently  tried  in 
the  fire  of  adversity  to  become  useful  members  of 
society,  it  was  perceived  that  the  former  aristocratic 
connexions  of  their  parents  had  not  entirely  deserted 
them,  for  the  Marquis  of  Pettifer  procured  a  colonial 
solicitor-generalship  for  Reginald  Albert  and  the  names 
of  Pelham  Augustus  Poltituore  Topper  graced  the  red 
book  as  a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  treasury,  through 
the  interest  of  Sir  John  Neville, 

It  was  many  years  before  the  shock  of  accumulated 
misfortunes  passed  away  ;  but  once  withstood,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Topper  felt  themselves  more  happy  than  when 
amidst  the  excitement  and  pretension  of  their  highest 
prosperity.   Mrs  Topper  had  completely  conquered  her 
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prejudice  for  fine  names.  And  during  a  visit  to  Samuel, 
the  kindest  of  her  sons,  she  consented  to  become  sponsor 
to  one  of  his  children,  and  give  to  her  grandchild  the 
plain  name  of  •  Jane.' 


SCENES  ON  BOARD  A  CAPTURED  SLAVER. 

Tnn  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfell  Hill,  'Fifty 
Davs  on  Board  a  Slave- Vessel  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  in  April  and  May  1843,,•  is  a  production  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  naked  exposure  of  the  present 
state  of  the  African  slave  trade,  than  for  its  candid 
revelation  of  verv  dire  transactions  taking  place  under 
the  British  flag.  '\Ve  shall  attempt  a  brief  review  of  the 
contents. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Cleopatra,  of  twenty-six  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  C.  Wyvill,  sailed  from  Spit- 
hend  in  July  1842,  under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  station,  and  to  convey  Governor  Gomm 
to  Mauritius.  The  vessel  having  reached  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  Rev.  P.  G.  Hill  was  there  transferred  from  the 
Malabar  to  the  Cleopatra,  to  act  as  chaplain  during  the 
voyage.  After  a  stay  of  a  week  at  Rio,  where  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  of  seeing  and  describing  the 
condition  of  the  Brazilian  slave  population,  the  Cleo- 
patra sailed  on  her  cruise,  and  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  9th  of  October.  From  this  point 
the  vessel  got  round  the  Cape  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  having  touched  at  Mauritius,  arrived,  in 
January  1843,  at  Madagascar.  The  stretch  of  ocean 
between  this  large  island  and  the  African  continent, 
called  the  Mozambique  Channel,  appears  to  have  been 
the  appointed  cruising  ground  of  the  Cleopatra,  in 
order  to  watch  and  check  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
slave  vessels  to  carry  away  negroes  from  the  African 
coast.  The  centre  of  this  odious  traffic  being  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Quilimane  river,  which  is  exactly  opposite 
Madagascar,  here  the  Cleopatra  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
for  her  prey.  The  reverend  author  describes  various 
nautical  manoeuvres  and  sailings  to  and  fro  in  this 
arduous  enterprise,  all  proving  abortive ;  till  at  length, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  a  brigantine  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance being  observed  from  the  mast-head,  a  chase  was 
the  consequence.  After  the  firing  of  a  few  shots,  the 
brigantine,  no  match  for  her  powerful  antagonist,  yielded 
to  her  fate.  A  cutter  was  hoisted  out  from  the  Cleo- 
patra, with  an  officer,  to  take  possession,  and  the  green 
and  yellow  flag  of  Brazil  was  displaced  by  the  Ilritish 
ensign.  The  capture  being  thus  effected,  Captain  Wyvill, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative,  and  tho  surgeon,  went  on 
board  the  prize,  to  sec  the  state  of  affairs.  Here  we 
may  let  the  chaplain  tell  his  own  story. 

*  It  was  a  strange  scene  which  presented  itself  to  us 
when  we  mounted  her  side.  The  deck  was  crowded 
to  the  utmost  with  naked  negroes,  to  the  numl>cr,  as 
stated  in  her  papers,  of  450,  in  almost  riotous  confusion, 
having  revolted,  before  our  arrival,  against  their  late 
masters,  who,  on  their  part,  also  showed  strong  excite- 
ment, from  feelings,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  no  pleasant 
nature.  The  negroes,  a  meagre,  famished-looking  throng, 
having  broken  through  all  control,  had  seized  every- 
thing to  which  they  had  a  fancy  in  the  vessel ;  some 
with  hands  full  of  "  farinha,"  the  powdered  root  of  the 
mandroe  or  cassava;  others  with  large  pieces  of  pork 
and  beef,  having  broken  open  the  casks ;  and  some  had 
taken  fowls  from  the  coops,  which  they  devoured  raw. 
Many  were  busily  dipping  rags,  fastened  to  bits  of 
string,  into  the  water-casks;  and,  unhappily,  there  were 
some  who,  by  a  like  method,  got  at  the  contents  of  a 
cask  of  aquardiente,  liery  Brazilian  rum,  of  which  they 
drank  to  excess.  The  addition  of  our  boats'  crews  to 
this  crowd  left  hardly  room  to  move  on  the  deck.  The 
shrill  hubbub  of  noises,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, expressive,  however,  of  tho  wildest  joy,  thrilled 
on  the  ear,  mingled  with  the  clank  of  the  iron,  as  they 
were  knocking  off  their  fetters  on  every  side.  It  seemed 
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that,  from  the  moment  the  first  ball  was  fired,  they  had 
been  actively  employed  in  thus  freeing  themselves,  in 
which  our  men  were  not  slow  in  lending  their  assistance. 
I  counted  but  thirty  shackled  together  in  pairs;  but 
many  more  pairs  of  shackles  were  found  below.  We 
were  not  left  an  instant  in  doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which 
they  viewed  us.  They  crawled  in  crowds,  and  rubbed 
caressingly  our  feet  and  clothes  with  their  hands,  even 
rolling  themselves,  as  far  as  room  allowed,  on  the  deck 
before  us.  And  when  they  saw  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
rather  unceremoniously  sent  over  the  side  into  the  boat 
which  was  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  frigate,  they 
sent  up  a  long  universal  shout  of  triumph  and  delight.* 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Progresso,  bound  for 
Rio  Janeiro.    It  had  taken  its  cargo  on  board  only  the 
evening  before,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  a  crew, 
seventeen  in  number,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Bra- 
zilians.   The  size  of  the  vessel  was  about  140  tons, 
length  of  the  slave-deck  37  feet,  its  mean  breadth  2 1 4r 
feet,  and  its  height  3j  feet.    The  captain  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  it  was  alleged  he  was  drowned,  though 
this  was  ultimately  discovered  to  be  false.    A  muster 
being  made  of  the  hapless  Iwings  on  board,  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  189  men,  mostly  under  twenty- 
years  of  age,  45  women,  and  213  boys— total  447.  To 
relieve  the  vessel,  Captain  Wyvill  took  fifty  on  board 
the  Cleopatra,  leaving  397  in  the  Progresso,  which  was 
immediately  sent  off  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under 
the  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  a  master's  assistant,  a  quar- 
termaster, a  boatswain's  mate,  and  nine  seamen.  Four 
Spaniards  and  a  Portuguese,  including  the  cook,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  prize.    Mr  Hill  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  act  as  chaplain  on  board  the  captured 
slaver,  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  sailed  with  the 
party  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape.    More  than  fifty  of 
the  negroes  would  have  been  put  on  lward  the  Cleopatra, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  Progresso,  but  the 
surgeon  thought  that  small-pox  prevailed  among  the 
slaves,  and  a  limited  number  only  w;is  taken  from  the 
vessel.    This  opinion  proved  erroneous;  the  eruption 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  species  of  itch.    All  wcut 
well  with  tho  overloaded  Progresso  for  a  few  hours, 
while  good  weather  lasted.    Shortly  after  midnight  a 
sudden  squall  sprung  up,  and  great  was  the  confusion 
on  deck,  covered  as  it  was  by  groups  of  naked  negroes, 
who  remained  above  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air.  Strangely 
enough,  the  possibility  of  some  such  change  of  weather 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  provided  against.    All  was 
tumult  on  board  ;  the  sailors  had  a  difficulty  in  finding 
arid  handling  the  ropes ;  and  an  order  was  given  to  send 
the  whole  of  the  negroes  below,  which  was  immediately 
obeyed.   The  writer  proceeds  to  relate  what  ensued. 
The  night,  he  says,  'being  intensely  hot,  400  wretched 
beings  thus  crammed  into  a  hold  12  yards  in  length, 
7  in  breadth,  and  only  34  feet  in  height,  speedily  began 
to  make  an  effort  to  re-issue  to  the  open  air.  Being 
thrust  back,  and  striving  the  more  to  get  out,  the  after- 
hatch  was  forced  down  on  them.  Over  the  other  hatch- 
way, in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  a  wooden  grating 
was  fastened.    To  this,  the  sole  inlet  for  the  air,  the 
suffocating  heat  of  the  hold,  and,  perhaps,  panic  from 
the  strangeness  of  their  situation,  made  them  press  ; 
and  thus  great  part  of  the  space  below  was  rendered 
useless.    They  crowded  to  the  grating,  and,  clinging  to 
it  for  air,  completely  barred  its  entrance.    They  strove 
to  force  their  way  through  apertures  in  length  14 
inches,  and  barely  6  inches  in  breadth,  and,  in  some 
instances,  succeeded.    The  cries,  the  heat — I  may  say, 
without  exaggeration,  "the  smoke  of  their  torment" — 
which  ascended,  can  be  compared  to  nothing  earthly. 
One  of  the  Spaniards  gave  warning  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  "  many  deaths." '  This  warning,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded,  nor  does 
the  writer  say  that  he  made  any  effort  to  interfere. 

Next  day  the  prediction  of  the  Spaniard,  '  was  fear- 
fully verified.  Fifty-four  crushed  and  mangled  corpses 
lifted  up  from  the  slave  deck  have  been  brought  to 
the  gangway  and  thrown  overboard.    Some  were  ema- 
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dated  from  disease,  many  bruised  and  bloody.  An- 
tonio tells  me  that  some  were  found  strangled,  their  | 
hands  still  grasping  each  other's  throats,  and  tongues 
protruding  from  their  mouths.  The  bowels  of  one  were 
crushed  out  They  had  been  trampled  to  death  for  the 
most  part,  the  weaker  under  the  feet  of  the  stronger,  in 
the  madness  and  torment  of  suffocation  from  crowd  and 
heat  It  was  a  horrid  sight,  as  they  passed  one  by  one 
— the  stiff  distorted  limbs  smeared  with  blood  and  filth — 
to  be  east  into  the  sea.  Some,  still  quivering,  were  laid 
on  the  deck  to  die ;  salt  water  thrown  on  them  to  re- 
rive  them,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  into  their 
mouths.  Antonio  reminded  me  of  his  last  night's 
warning,  "  Ya  se  lo  dix£  anoche."  He  actively  employed 
himself,  with  his  comrade  Sebastian,  in  attendance  on 
the  wretched  living  beings  now  released  from  their  con- 
finement below;  distributing  to  them  their  morning 
meal  of  furinha,  and  their  allowance  of  water,  rather 
more  than  half  a  pint  to  each,  which  they  grasped  with 
inconceivable  eagerness,  some  bending  their  knees  to 
the  deck,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  the  liquid 
by  unsteady  footing ;  their  throats,  doubtless,  parched 
to  the  utmost  with  crying  and  yelling  through  the  night' 
Being  thus  somewhat  refreshed,  the  negroes,  reduced  to 
343  in  number, '  went  below  of  their  own  accord,  the 
hatchways  being  left  open  to  allow  them  air.  But  a 
short  time,  however,  had  elapsed  when  they  began 
tumultously  to  re-ascend,  while  persons  above,  afraid  of 
their  crowding  the  deck  too  much,  repelled  them,  and 
they  were  trampled  back,  screaming  and  writhing,  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  hatch  was  about  to  be  forced  down 
on  them,  and,  had  not  the  lieutenant  in  charge  left  posi- 
tive orders  to  the  contrary,  the  catastrophe  of  last  night 
would  have  been  re-enacted.'  The  negroes  were  now 
disposed  in  the  most  convenient  places  on  the  deck,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ropes,  and  covered  with  long  rugs 
provided  for  the  purpose.  This  attention  was  rewarded 
by  only  one  being  found  dead  next  morning ;  but  seve- 
ral were  in  a  dying  state,  from  the  effects  of  injuries 
suffered  on  the  first  and  awful  night 

The  Progresso  had  been  provided  with  stores  suffi- 
cient to  victual  the  negroes  for  two  months.  There  were 
six  hundred  bogs  of  small  beans,  bags  of  rice  and  farinha, 
and  below  the  slave-deck  were  stowed  twenty -two  huge 
casks  of  water,  containing  each  five  or  six  hogsheads. 
The  cabin  stores  were  also  profuse ;  ale,  porter,  wines, 
macaroni,  tapioca,  pickles,  cigars,  raisins,  almonds,  &c. ; 
and  the  coops  on  deck  contained  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigs. 
There  was  thus  no  want  of  food  or  water,  but  the  latter 
article  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with  ultra  economy. 
The  quantity  allowed  to  each  was  a  pint  per  diem,  but 
this  was  far  from  quenching  the  thirst  which  perpetu- 
ally raged  amongst  them.  Driven  to  desperation, 4  they 
eagerly.'  says  our  author, 4  catch  the  drippings  from  the 
sails  after  a  shower,  apply  their  lips  to  the  wet  masts, 
and  crawl  to  the  coops  to  share  the  supply  placed  there 
for  the  fowls.  I  have  remarked  some  of  the  sick  licking 
the  deck,  when  washed  with  salt  water.'  To  aggra- 
vate their  distress,  the  water  casks  in  the  hold  beneath 
their  den  were  almost  within  reach.  To  lift  the  planks 
of  their  flooring,  and  furtively  get  at  these  repositories 
during  the  night  was  a  crime  of  which  they  were  found 
to  be  guilty.  One  night  the  chaplain  hears  a  noise, 
and  obtaining  a  lantern. 4 1  descended  on  the  slave-deck,' 
says  he,  '  with  a  Spaniard  and  an  English  sailor,  who 
caught  seven  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  act  of  drawing 
water  from  the  casks  beneath.  The  long  loose  planks 
which  compose  this  deck  liavc  daily  to  be  removed  to 
get  at  the  water  and  provisions ;  but  the  nightly  depre- 
dators, in  raising  them,  must  at  the  same  time  displace 
a  mass  of  living  beings  piled  on  the  top,  regardless,  no 
doubt  of  any  injury  they  may  thus  cause  to  them.  The 
mischief  resulting  from  their  delinquency  is  not  the 
loss  of  the  water  abstracted,  but  the  corruption  of  that 
which  remains,  by  the  foul  rags  which  they  dip  into 
the  casks  to  obtain  it.  The  boys  were  anxious  to  ex- 
culpate themselves  from  sharing  in  the  theft  with  the 
crying  in  their  language,  44  Ouishi  ouishi  no 


capean" — 44  the  little  ones  do  not  steal"  This  morning 
the  culprits  were  44  seized  up  "  with  small  cords  to  the 
fore-rigging,  and  received  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lashes 
each  from  a  rope's  end  ;  a  Spaniard,  an  Englishman, 
and  a  strong  negro,  relieving  each  other  at  the  task.' 

If  designed  as  an  example,  the  lashing  failed  in  its 
effect  Some  days  later,  more  water-stealing  was  dis- 
covered, and  4  summary  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
eight  They  received  by  moonlight  about  eighteen 
lashes  each,  and  were  coupled  in  shackles  previously  to 
being  sent  back  into  the  hold.  Thus,  as  in  many  other 
fine  beginnings,  the  end  but  il!  corresponds  with  the 
"early  promise."  The  sound  of  knocking  off  their 
irons,  which  thrilled  so  musically  on  the  car  when  we 
boarded  the  prize,  terminates  in  the  clank  of  riveting 
them  on  again,  with  the  accompaniment  of  flogging. 
The  result  of  their  offence  is  certainly  highly  provok- 
ing, when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  instead  of  pure 
water,  we  draw  up  from  the  casks  their  putrid  rags : 
on  the  other  hand,  none  can  tell,  save  he  who  has  tried, 
the  pangs  of  thirst  which  may  excite  them  in  that 
heated  hold,  many  of  them  fevered  by  mortal  disease.' 
The  chaplain  docs  not  toll  us  that  any  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  these  thefts.  Flogging,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  the  only  cure. 

The  deaths  continued  frequent  from  over-crowding, 
disease,  and  other  causes,  and  the  bodies,  as  we  learn, 
were  tossed  overboard  without  winding-sheet  or  cere- 
mony. This,  which  excites  no  remark  from  the  writer, 
surely  was  not  seemly.  If  the  negroes  were  not  Chris- 
tians, they  were  at  any  rate  human  beings.  One  of  the 
bodies  would  not  sink.  4  When  thrown  overboard,  it 
being  a  dead  calm,  the  body  floated  for  upwards  of  half 
an  hour,  the  face  above  water,  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
sometimes  striking  against  the  side ;  while  we  were  in 
apprehension  every  moment  that  a  shark  might  ap- 
proach and  seize  on  it'  When  a  sailor  died,  his  body 
was  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
and  loaded  to  carry  it  out  of  sight 

During  the  progress  of  the  voyage  southwards,  the 
weather  became  cold,  and  this  was  a  change  of  evils. 
4  May  1. — The  naked  negroes  tiegin  already  to  shiver, 
and  their  teeth  to  chatter.  This  is  a  new  infliction 
added  to  the  former  calamities  to  which  this  unhappy 
race  is  doomed.  *  •  Maj*  3. — We  feel  the  cold  se- 
verely. Seven  negroes  were  found  dead  this  morning — 
among  them  a  girl.'  Deaths  also  continue  from  the 
lurching  of  the  vessel  during  squally  weather  :  through 
the  gloom  of  the  night  the  shrieks  rise  above  the  noise 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  and  are,  4  of  all  horrors  in  this 
unhappy  vessel,  the  saddest.'  When  the  morning 
comes,  4  the  same  dismal  oft-repeated  talc— three  bodies, 
a  man  and  two  boys,  lifted  ou  deck  from  the  hold.  The 
man  was  one  who  had  been  savagely  beaten  by  two  of 
his  fellows  in  misery  three  or  four  days  ago.  That  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  die  have  their  deaths  has- 
tened by  others  overlying  or  otherwise  injuring  them 
below,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  they  are  found 
dead  in  the  morning;  very  rarely,  at  least  during  the 
day-time.  It  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  they  are 
crushed  between  the  loose  planks  of  the  slave-deck, 
affording  space  for  their  limbs  to  slip  down  beyond 
their  strength  to  extricate.'  Surely  something  might 
have  been  done  to  fasten  these  shifting  planks ! 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  little  respect  for  each  other 
among  these  negroes,  yet  he  somewhat  contradictorily 
praises  their  courtesy  and  love  of  fair  dealing.  4  May 
18. — There  is  a  natural  good-breeding  frequently  to  be 
remarked  among  the  negroes,  which  one  might  little 
expect  They  sometimes  come  aft  on  seeing  us  first 
appear  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and  bend  the  knee  by 
way  of  salutation.  Their  manner  of  returning  thanks 
for  any  little  present  of  food  or  water,  is  by  a  stamp  on 
the  deck,  and  a  scrape  of  the  foot  backwards ;  and  they 
seldom  fail,  however  weak,  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment though  it  cost  them  an  effort  to  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  women  make  a  courtesy,  bowing  their  knees 
forwards  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  ground.    Iu  the  par- 
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tition  of  the  small  piece*  of  beef  in  their  tubs  of  farinha, 
the  moit  perfect  fair-dealing  is  always  observed.' 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Cape  Agulhas  came  in  eight, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  negroes  were  landed, 
in  order  to  be  transported  to  Cape  Town  in  wagons. 
Of  the  397  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  only  222 
lived  to  reach  the  Cajw,  making  the  total  number  of 
deaths  on  board  175.  Many,  however,  died  after  land- 
ing ;  and  of  those  in  the  Cleopatra,  two  died.  The  scene 
on  board  the  Progresso  at  the  clearing  out  of  the  living 
mass  was  appalling.  Seven  bodies  lay  piled  on  deck  to 
be  buried  on  the  beach,  and  '  the  body  of  a  lad  was  found 
beneath  the  planks  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Part 
of  a  hand  had  been  devoured,  aud  an  eye  completely 
scooped  out  by  rats.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  the  reverend  writer 
states  it  as  his  impression,  that  the  present  arrangements 
to  put  down  the  slave  trade  are  futile.  In  the  first  place, 
the  trade  offers  the  most  extraordinary  profits.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  slaves  can  be  always  purchased  with 
ease,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Sometimes  money,  and 
sometimes  coarse  cottons  are  paid  in  exchange,  at  the 
rate  of  about  L.3.  16s.  6d.  per  man,  and  L.2,  9s.  for 
boys.  Taken  to  Rio  Janeiro,  a  man  will  sell  for  L.52, 
a  woman  for  L.41,  10s.,  and  a  boy  for  L.31.  The  author 
assumes  that  L.19,000  will  thus  be  cleared  on  a  single 
cargo.  At  this  rate  of  profits,  a  slave  trader  will  be 
compensated  if  he  secure  only  one  cargo  out  of  four  or 
five,  which  he  is  certain  to  do.  With  avarice  whetted 
by  an  average  degree  of  success,  he  defies  all  risks.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  punish- 
ment. The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  States  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Portugal,  have  each,  by  conventions  or  legislative  enact- 
ments, declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  its 
perpetrators  deserving  of  death  as  pirates ;  but  all  this 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  crew  of  the  Progresso 
were  set  at  liberty,  'there  being  no  authority  at  the  Capo 
to  deal  with  them  as  criminals.' 

Stimulated  with  the  hopes  of  excessive  gains,  and 
dreading  no  personal  chastisement,  the  slave  traders 
carry  on  their  detestable  traffic  with  as  great  vigour  at 
the  present  moment,  if  not  greater,  than  at  any  former 
period.  'While  we  boast  the  name  of  Wilbcrforcc,' 
observes  Mr  Hill,  *  and  the  genius  and  eloquence  which 
enabled  him  to  arouse  so  general  a  zeal  against  the 
slave  trade;  while  others  are  disputing  with  him  the 
claim  of  being  "  the  true  annihilator  of  the  slave  trade," 
that  trade,  so  far  from  being  annihilated,  is  at  this  very 
hour  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  greater  atrocity 
than  were  known  in  his  time,  and  the  blood  of  the  poor 
victims  calls  more  loudly  on  us  as  the  actual,  though 
unintentional  aggravators  of  their  miseries.' 

These  announcements,  by  no  means  new,  arc  suffi- 
ciently humiliating.  The  interference  of  British  philan- 
thropists has  vastly  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade.  Instead  of  being  carried  across  the  ocean  in 
roomy  vessels,  the  negroes  are  now  packed  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  in  bripintines  built  for  quick 
sailing;  and  thus,  while  as  many  cross  the  Atlantic  as 
ever — it  is  said  20,000  annually — notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  British  cruisers,  the  sufferings  and  deaths 
during  the  passage  are  prodigiously  increased.  Capture, 
even  by  a  British  vessel,  would  seem,  from  the  account 
before  us,  to  be  by  no  means  an  immediate  relief  to  the 
sufferers.  Officers,  unaccustomed  to  such  duties,  and 
probably  with  few  trusty  hands  to  aid  them,  make 
indifferent  custodiers  of  the  newly  emancipated  ne- 
groes ;  so  that,  under  the  British  flag,  and  under  the 
guise  of  discipline,  scenes  occur  as  revolting  as  any 
which  take  place  in  the  Blave-holding  states  of  the  New 
World.  Is  there,  then,  really  no  means  left  for  putting 
down  the  abominable  trade  in  slaves?  Must  philan- 
thropy sit  down  and  sigh  over  evils  which  are  appa- 
rently irremediable?  The  author  before  us  hints  at 
civilising  and  Christianising  Africa  by  missionaries,  as 
the  only  means  of  cutting  up  the  traffic  at  its  roots. 
We  agree  with  him  so  far ;  but  go  a  step  farther,  and 


point  to  the  kind  of  missionaries  to  be  employed. 
Africa,  in  our  opinion,  is  only  to  be  civilised  by  her 
own  coloured  race.  This,  fortunately,  can  be  done 
without  taking  a  shilling  from  the  European  purse. 
There  is  a  demand  for  hired  labonrers  in  the  West 
Indies.  Supply  this  demand  from  Africa,  giving  tbe 
servants  so  introduced  a  safe  conduct  back  to  their 
native  country  on  the  expiry  of  their  engagements. 
Carrying  home  with  them  tbe  civilised  habita  and 
tastes,  also  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
and  graces,  which  they  would  acquire  during  their  ser- 
vitude, a  flood  of  civilisation  might  thus  be  regularly 
returned  to  the  African  continent,  affecting  all  within 
its  influence.  Nor  is  this  scheme  without  precedent. 
Already,  in  the  small  and  free  state  of  Liberia,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  manumitted  American  slaves  have  suc- 
cessfully planted  the  standard  of  civilisation,  and,  we 
believe,  done  more  to  Christianise  this  benighted  region 
than  all  the  efforts  of  English  philanthropists  put  to- 
gether. It  is  unfortunate  that,  because  the  Liberian 
scheme  did  not  originate  in  England,  it  has  hitherto 
been  viewed  with  distrust,  if  not  open  indignity,  in  this 
country.  Still,  there  is  the  fact  of  its  success,  offering 
a  lesson  which  the  anti-slavery  societies  should  not 
rashly  disregard.  The  experience  of  half  a  century 
proves  that  guns  cannot  put  down  the  slave  trade.  And 
a  refusal  to  have  commercial  dealings  with  the  South 
American  states  will  prove  equally  fallacious ;  for  they 
will  deal  with  some  one  else,  and  we  shall  only  lose 
their  trade  for  our  pains.  In  short,  there  appears  no 
means  to  quell  this  horrid  traffic  than  that  of  outdoing 
the  slave-holding  states  by  cheapness  and  dexterity  of 
labour;  and  to  effect  this  result,  nothing  could  be  so 
effectual  as  to  strip  the  West  Indies  of  their  present 
sloth-inducing  monopoly,  and  compel  them  to  resort  to 
every  honourable  expedient  to  undersell  their  alave- 
holding  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hill 
for  the  candour  of  his  disclosures,  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  deep  and  beneficial  impression  in  the  country. 


POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 

KO,  IT. — THE  LOUNGER. 

That  process  of  killing  time  described  by  the  word 
'  lounging,'  is  practised  more  or  less  in  every  civilised 
country ;  but  Paris  is,  without  doubt,  its  head-quarters. 
In  England,  the  struggle  for  livelihood  is  so  active,  that 
no  one  can  be  a  regular  lounger  who  has  not  some  sort 
of  independence;  but  the  case  is  different  in  France. 
Many  a  tradesman,  for  example,  believing  that  his  shop 
is  best  conducted  by  his  wife,  spends  his  time  in  saunter- 
ing about  the  town  in  search  of  cheap  pastimes,  or  into 
the  cafes  to  talk  politics.  He,  together  with  the  small 
rentier*  (or  fund-holders),  is  a  lounger  by  '  habit  and 
continuance.'  but  by  no  means  the  only  lounger  pecu- 
liar to  Paria.  Those  who  are  much  occupied  during  the 
day — such  as  office-clerks  and  shopmen — find  sauntering 
a  great  resource  after  business.  The  pleasures  of  loung- 
ing, however,  have  been  materially  lessened  in  Paris  of 
late  years,  partly  by  the  police — through  whose  efforts 
street-music,  and  several  other  gratis  amusements,  have 
been  much  abated^and  partly  by  the  increased  neces- 
sity for  a  more  profitable  use  of  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  grow  ing  demands  of  an  augmented  population.  In 
former  days,  says  our  authority,*  '  I  have  seen  crowds 
habitually  surround  these  minstrels,  listen  to  their  songs 
with  avidity,  remain  for  hours,  and  thus  were  kept 
away  from  drinking  and  gaming-houses,  from  dangerous 
political  meetings,  and  from  the  evils  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  These  street-songs,  with  their  joyous  bur- 
thens, suggested  cheerful  thoughts,  and  drove  away  evil 
ones.    Some  would  copy  the  poetry  into  their  penny 
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memorandum-books,  and  the  frugal  supper  which  ter- 
minated the  night  in  their  own  homes  was  enlivened 
by  some  song  caught  up  in  the  street,  which  the  hus- 
band taught  the  wife,  who  repeated  it  in  turn  to  her 
children.' 

Notwithstanding  that  the  police  of  Paris  has — by 
forbidding  street  minstrels  to  exercise  their  vocation  in 
a  stationary  manner— abridged  the  pleasures  of  the  idle, 
•till,  for  the  true  lounger— who,  in  most  instances,  must 
be  a  small  annuitant— many  resources  are  still  open, 
and  his  day's  occupation  is  characteristically  described 
in  the  following  'chant'  The  author  is  the  vivacious 
Casimir  Menetrier,  a  member  of  the  *  Society  of  Mo- 


THE  LOCKOKB  (LE  FLAVECR). 

Me!  I  lounge! 
You  rosy  blame  or  praise, 
And  Miiile  at  my  ways — 

Hul  I  lounge ! 
I  at  everything  utaro. 


I  leave  i 
My  r 

From  tb«  milkmaid  to  1 
What'*  the  news  from 
To  the  cafe  I  stroll 

{That  takes  me  an  hourl, 

1  whfle  eating  my  roll, 
All  the  Journal*  devour. 

Me?  I  lounge !  Sto. 


I  stolen'  page 
I  peru-ie  with  (Treat  care, 
Lest  the  do*  of  »  friend 

Should  be  advertised  there. 
The  gazette*  my  attention 

Next  .trongly  allure. 
Then  I  take  a  short  nap 
O'er  the  dull  itonitfur. 

Me?  1  lounge!  dec. 


At  the  sound  of  t 

My  digestion  to  aid, 
I  follow  the  soldiers. 

And  run  to  parade. 
On  the  bank*  of  the  stream 

You  may  *ee  me  again, 
To  note  how  they  build 

The  new  quay  on  the  Seine. 

Me  ?  I  lounge !  die 


I  next  make  my  way, 
Where  "ti»  seldom  I'm  iniswd, 

During  term-time,  on*'  day. 
When  the  trial*  arc  over, 

To  a  print-shop  I  pace, 
And  in  caricatures 

Often  see  my  own  face. 

Me?  I  lounge!  Ac 


To  the  i 

For  on  hour  I  hie, 
To  study  with  prudence 

To  read,  but  not  buy. 
If  I  find  a  good  passage. 

Turn  the  leaf  down  anew. 
To  resume  it  to-morrow, 

Till  I've  re.ul  the  book  through. 
Me  ?  I  lounge  !  *c. 

I  now  think  of  dinner. 

And  haste  home  to  dress, 
To  call  at  some  house 

Where  I'm  known  more  or  less : 
But,  alas !  whan  1  knock, 

The  servants  trill  say, 
'  Both  master  and  mi»trc*a 

Ptnc  out,  sir,  to-day  !' 

Me  ?  1  lounge !  *e. 

At  night  In  the  eufe 

The  effect  I  proclaim 
Of  a  hazard  at  billiards 

On  a  domino  game. 
Or  on  politic*  chat, 

Knotty  question*  define, 
Using  arguments  strong 

While  drinking  weak 
Me  ?  1  lounge  ! 


The  rest  of  the  evening' 

I  usually  spend 
At  the  play — w  hen  an  order 

I  get  from  a  friend. 
And  thus,  void  of  care, 

Though  my  time  mi 
I'm  a  true  Kjiicuratn 

At  very  (mall  cost. 

Me  ?  I  lounge  I 
You  may  hlame  or  praise. 
And  smile  at  my  wuy*- 

T  at  everything  stare, 
I  am  seen  everywhere. 


near  Paris,  soc  page  «7  of  our  twelfth  < 


INNS  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT  DAYS. 

No  longer  than  a  century  ago,  the  traveller  whose  busi- 
ness required  despatch  took  his  way  on  horseback  ;  for 
the  wagons  and  stage-coaches  then  on  the  road  were 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of  by  one  who  was  in  a 
hurry.  Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  riding-coat  buckled 
tightly  around  him — the  belt  garnished  with  a  pair  of 
horse-pistols,  to  scare,  rather  than  to  shoot  highway- 
men—he would  wend  his  way  till  hunger  or  nightfall 
made  him  anxious  concerning  some  house  of  entertain- 
ment. If  his  route  lay  through  a  populous  town,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  find  such  an  asylum  ;  and  enter- 
ing the  yard,  would  speedily  perceive  an  hostler  stand- 
ing at  his  nag's  head,  anil  inviting  him  to  dismount. 
Presently  the  landlord  appears,  and  aAer  giving  the 
guest  the  time  o'  day,  calls  lustily  for  '  Tom  Drawer, 
to  unbuckle  his  worship's  saddle-bags  and  valise." 
During  this  operation  the  traveller  has  leisure  to  look 
around.  He  rinds  himself  in  a  square  court,  its  four 
sides  bounded  by  buildings.  The  ground-floor  of  one 
of  these  is  occupied  by  the  long  window  of  the  bar, 
through  which  the  dim  light  of  two  or  three  oil 
lamps  scarcely  pierces  the  evening's  gloom.  Above 
appear  tiers  of  balconies,  running  completely  round 
the  quadrangle,  and  edged  with  balusters  of  ponderous 
turned- wood  pillars.  These  platforms  lead  to  the  dor- 
mitories, in  one  of  which  the  traveller  will  have  to 
pass  the  night.  He  follows  the  drawer  to  the  bar,  in 
an  inner  recess  of  which  he  sees  his  luggage  placed, 
knowing  it  to  be,  however  valuable  its  contents,  as 
safe  there  as  if  deposited  in  the  bullion-cellars  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Our  friend,  ordering  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  a  pipe,  enters  the  '  Blue  Lion,'  which  title  is 
given  to  the  public  room ;  the  numbering  of  apart- 
ments not  having  been  at  that  time  invented.  In 
all  probability  he  finds  here  one  or  two  characters 
who  were  the  frequent  visitors  of  the  old-fashioned 
inn  ;  the  foremost  some  country  squire,  who  had  come 
into  the  town  that  day  on  private,  or,  peradventure, 
on  'justice'  business.  All  he  utters  would  be  received 
with  humble  deference  by  the  substantial  shopkeeper 
and  the  manufacturer's  bagman  with  whom  he  con- 
descendingly converses.  The  subject  is  certain  to  be 
some  daring  highway  robbery  recently  committed; 
the  bagman  caps  the  story  with  one  of  his  own, 
far  more  striking  and  remarkable  than  the  Bquire's; 
for  the  tales  of  travellers  were  proverbial  even  at  that 
day.  Our  friend  joins  in  the  conversation,  turning  it 
to  politics,  the  '  Gernmn  wars,'  or  the  troubles  in  the 
'plantations,'  as  our  colonies  were  then  called.  Pre- 
sently the  landlord  joins  the  party,  and  they  all  agree 
to  sup  together.  A  carouse  is  the  consequence;  and 
by  the  time  our  friend  is  ready  to  be  conducted  to  his 
chamber,  he  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  find  it  without 
the  assistance  of  the  chamberlain.  Indeed,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  these  bed  -  chambers 
were  difficult  to  distinguish,  unless  the  traveller  took 
careful  notice  whether  his  room  was  the  '  fox.'  the 
'star,'  or  the  'dragon;'  for  the  long  rows  of  doors,  all 
exactly  alike,  often  gave  rise  to  those  awkward  mis- 
takes of  which  so  many  traditions  have  been  preserved 
in  the  old  novels  and  farces,  and  which  have  been 
always  a  fertile  source  of  imbroglio  to  authors. 
The  traveller  of  those  days  rose  early,  went  into  the 
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■table  to  sec  to  his  beast,  breakfasted,  paid  his  bill 
(never  more  than  a  few  shillings),  and  was  again  in  the 
saddle  long  before  the  modern  hour  of  rising.  On,  on 
he  would  jog,  till  food  and  temporary  rest  were  again 
necessary,  and  he  next  alights  at  another  sort  of 
hostelry— a  road-side  public-house,  to  which  he  is  in- 
vited by  the  conspicuously  painted  words,  *  Good  en- 
tertainment for  man  and  horse.'  It  is  here  he  intends 
to  dine.  His  nag  having  been  'put  up'  by  a  ragged 
urchin  (for  no  regular  ostler  belonged  to  the  establish- 
ment), he  is  ushered  by  the  landlord  into  the  kitchen,  a 
paved  hall,  with  a  huge  wooden  *  settle'  placed  before  a 
glowing  fire.  If,  however,  he  require  more  privacy  and 
comfort,  he  is  shown  into  the  parlour,  the  floor  of  which 
is  sanded.  In  the  middle  stands  one  of  those  curious 
tables  which  is  supported  by  almost  a  forest  of  legs,  some 
of  which  are  formed  to  be  pulled  out,  so  as  to  support 
flaps  for  extra  company.  This  being  the  best  room,  the 
walls  arc  ornamented  with  pictures.  Over  the  mantel- 
shelf is  a  coloured  print  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  efflgy  of  a  shepherdess  with  her  crook,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  shepherd  to  match— only,  instead  of 
a  crook,  he  has  a  pipe.  Some  curious  specimens  of 
china  ware  and  glass-blowing  adorn  the  chimney  shelf. 
Having  taken  an  ample  survey  of  the  parlour,  the  tra- 
veller of  that  era,  knowing  that  a  broil  of  beef-steak 
occupied  an  hour,  usually  filled  up  that  space  of  time 
by  taking  '  a  look  round  at  the  crops  ;'  for  which  pur- 
pose he  sallies  forth.  The  consequence  is,  that  after 
dinner,  when  the  landlord  gets  into  chat  with  his  guest, 
the  subject  is  the  price  of  grain,  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest,  and  other  topics  of  a  purely  agricultural  nature. 
When  the  reckoning  is  called  for,  the  traveller,  though 
both  he  and  his  hone  have  dined  well,  gets  change 
out  of  a  shilling,  and  pursues  his  way.  When  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  boasts  of  his  exertions  on  the 
road— having  performed  fifty  miles  in  something  less 
than  a  couple  of  days. 

Such  were  the  inns  of  the  olden  time — social,  com- 
fortable, and  cheap.  The  slow  motions  of  our  fore- 
fathers allowed  of  these  excellencies ;  for  where  there 
was  never  any  hurry,  but  few  servants  were  required ; 
and  as  the  host's  expenses  were  moderate,  so  were  his 
guest's.  There  was,  moreover,  always  time  for  what 
was  considered  social  enjoyment,  which  meant  drink- 
ing, smoking,  and  conversation.  Rut  as  locomotion 
became  quicker  on  the  road,  such  establishments  were 
forced  to  become  more  complete.  The  fast  coaches  of 
Mr  Palmer,  and  the  smooth  roads  of  M'Adam,  whisked 
customers  to  and  from  inn-doors  at  such  a  rate,  that 
unless  business  could  be  done  rapidly,  there  would  be 
none  done  at  all.  This,  with  the  increased  number  of 
travellers  brought  about  by  the  increase  of  facdities 
for  travelling,  rendered  large  accessions  of  servants 
necessary.  The  place  of  the  one  drawer  was  supplied 
by  a  dozen  waiters ;  the  landlady  was  superseded  by 
a  smart  bar-maid;  the  chamberlain  was  replaced  by 
chambermaids,  or  degraded  to  a  new  office  of  separate 
duty — that  of  '  boots.'  One  ostler  was  enough  for  the 
few  equestrians  who  visited  the  more  modern  inn  ;  but 
'horse- keepers'  there  were  in  plenty  to  attend  to  the 
teams  of  the  stage-coach.  Thus,  when  you  were  drawn 
up  to  an  inn  door  to  get  dinner,  a  couple  of  these  offi- 
cials were  in  an  instant  at  the  horses'  heads,  unbuck- 
ling the  reins,  after  having  thrown  a  cloth  over  their 
backs  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  check  of  cold.  By 
the  time  you  got  out  of  the  coach,  the  team  was 
also  at  liberty,  and  slowly  sauntering  into  the  stables 
to  get  their  feed,  while  you  entered  the  inn  to  get 
yours.  Although  you  had  very  little  time  to  spare  out 
of  the  twenty-five  minutes  the  guard  allowed  for  your 
meat  yet  you  could  not  help  observing  the  larder  at  the 
eud  of  the  passage.  This— contained  in  an  extensive 
glass  case— seemed  to  consist  of  samples  of  the  fare  you 
were  about  to  get.  On  entering  the  dining-room,  you 
found  that  some  of  the  travellers  had  already  commenced 
~1|  and  the  waiters,  in  cotton  jackets,  with 


napkins  tucked  into  the  side  pockets  in  a  way  that  gave 
them  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, were  busily  handing  plates  from  a  tin  warmer 
which  stood  opposite  the  fire.  Having  made  good  haste, 
finished  your  dinner,  and  paid  four  times  as  much  as 
it  had  cost  our  traveller  of  the  olden  time  for  himself 
and  his  horse,  you  leave  the  inn,  and  do  not  alight 
from  the  coach  till  arriving  at  another,  where  you  get 
tea  in  almost  the  same  manner,  and  quite  at  a  siuiilar 
rate  of  expense. 

By  the  time  your  journey  was  finished,  another  mora 
in  the  inn  you  had  been  dining  at  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  filled  with  company,  being  perhaps  the 
quarters  of  a  club.  Assembled  here,  neighbouring 
tradesmen  would  be  found  smoking  cigars  instead  of 
pipes,  and  drinking  wine  and  spirits  in  lieu  of  ale.  Per- 
haps, in  a  private  apartment,  sat  a  country  squire; 
while,  if  the  house  were  what  is  called  the  *  commercial' 
one,  a  third  room  was  occupied  by  the  successors  of  the 
bagman  we  have  before  adverted  to,  and  who  have 
taken  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  commercial  tra- 
vellers. Thus  we  perceive  the  effects  of  rapid  advance- 
ment in  wealth  and  population.  Three-quarters  of  a 
century  sooner,  and  one  room  sufficed  to  hold  members 
of  each  class  we  have  enumerated ;  but  at  the  time  we 
now  speak,  separate  habits  and  separate  interests  ob- 
liged them  to  associate — each  according  to  his  grade 
and  employment — in  three  distinct  apartments. 

In  some  country  inns,  however,  it  was  only  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  coach- dinner  or  a  club  that  kept  up  the  bustle. 
Enter  them  when  the  coach  has  gone,  or  before  the 
club  had  met,  and  instead  of  activity,  the  house  would 
appear  (we  speak  of  Buch  inns  as  they  were  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago)  deserted.  If  you  came  on  foot,  and 
did  not  promise  to  be  a  good  customer,  by  arriving 
with  some  sort  of  equipage,  you  had  to  find  your  way 
into  a  room  as  best  you  could,  for  not  one  of  the 
jacketed  waiters  appeared  to  direct  you.  After  finding 
a  resting  place  the  bell  was  rung  once  or  twice  before 
the  summons  was  answered ;  and  when  at  length  the 
waiter  did  appear,  and  you  ordered  dinner,  it  was  an 
unconscionable  time  before  it  came.  The  fraternity  of 
waiters  had  an  ingenious  expedient  for  staving  off  your 
impatient  demands.  When  sufficient  time  had  passed  for 
the  dinner  to  have  been  cooked  twice  over,  an  attendant 
came  in  and  laid  the  cloth ;  and  the  natural  inference 
was,  that  the  meal  would  soon  follow.  Not  so,  however : 
after  the  lapse  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour  you  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  waiter,  to  show  that  things  are  really 
progressing,  brings  in  the  castors.  Ten  minutes  more 
— a  second  peal  nt  the  bell,  and — enter  a  man  with  the 
salt,  who  answers  your  inquiries  by  saying,  *  Coming 
«/i-rectly,  sir,'  and  slamming  the  door.  A  little  while 
longer,  and  your  patience  is  quite  exhausted  ;  the  bell 
is  applied  to  more  violently,  and  the  attendant  actually 
comes  in  at  last  with— the  plates.  Hunger  and  human 
endurance  arc  pushed  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  the 
tormentor  takes  j'our  reproaches  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, and  declares  of  your  dinner  that  it  is  '  dishing  up 
sir.'  Having  been  deceived  60  often,  you  put  on  your 
hat.  and  decide  on  seeking  refreshment  elsewhere  ;  but 
while  on  the  threshold  to  depart,  your  dinner  is  really 
and  truly  placed  on  the  table  ;  and  after  the  first  mouth- 
ful or  so,  all  anger  vanishes. 

Another  provoking  trait  of  these  country  inns  was, 
that  whatever  the  guest  asked  for,  it  was  readUy  pro- 
mised ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  appearance  of 
the  favourite  dish,  t  he  waiter  would  exclaim,  *  Very  sorry, 
sir;  last  salmon  bespoke  for  club  dinner.'  A  waiter  of 
that  day  could  never  say  '  no'  to  whatever  you  ordered, 
though  he  knew  perfectly  well  it  was  not  to  be  had. 
The  only  known  instance  to  the  contrary  was  related 
with  the  most  pathetic  comicality  by  the  late  Charles 
Matthews.  Entering  a  forlorn-looking  country  inn.  he 
accosted  a  lugubrious  waiter,  and  inquired  if  he  could 
have  a  chicken  and  asparagus  ?  The  mysterious  serv- 
ing-man shook  his  head.    •  Can  I  have  a  duck,  then?' 

♦No,  sir.' 
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'  IliiTe  you  any  mutton-chops  ?* 
'  Not  one,  sir.' 

4  Then,  a.*  you  hare  no  eatables,  bring  me  something 
to  drink.    Have  you  any  spirits  ?' 

'  Sir,'  returned  the  man  with  a  profound  sigh,  'we  are 
out  of  spirits.' 

'  Then,  in  wonder's  name,  what  have  you  got  in  the 
house?' 

*  An  execution,  sir.' 

This  explanation,  though  short,  was  comprehensive 
and  touching.  The  fate  it  expressed  has  been  of  late 
shared  by  a  great  many  inns  of  the  same  stamp ;  first, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  private  clubs 
in  towns  of  any  importance ;  and  next,  by  the  rail- 
ways, which  .have  not  only  diverted  the  traffic  from 
the  roads  upon  which  the  inns  are  placed,  but — from 
the  short  time  occupied  in  each  journey — have  nearly 
abolished  temporary  refreshment  Inns,  therefore,  of 
the  most  modern  date  are  situated  at  the  termini  of 
the  various  lines,  to  accommodate  the  public  on  arrival 
and  departure. 

In  some  of  the  establishments  of  the  present  day,  inn- 
keeping  appears  to  be  brought  to  the  highest  conceivable 
perfection.  Their  outward  appearance  is  that  of  palaces ; 
and  even  when  you  enter  them,  the  similarity  is  not 
diminished.  In  the  entry  you  perceive  a  hall-porter  who 
directs  servants  in  livery  to  convey  your  luggage  to  a 
handsomely  furnished  bed-room.  Were  it  not  for  two 
huge  glass  cases — one  containing  a  couple  of  clerks,  and 
the  other  a  brace  of  bar-maids — the  delusion  would  be 
complete.  But  you  have  scarcely  time  to  look  round,  be- 
fore you  arc  accosted  by  a  well-dressed  person,  whom  you 
follow  to  a  coffee-room  furnished  with  luxuriance  and 
splendour.  The  dress  of  your  gentleman-usher  deserves 
remark.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  waiter;  but  how  changed 
from  he  of  the  striped  jacket,  who  flourished  his  towel 
in  the  coacliing  days!  The  modern  attendant  is 
attired  handsomely,  but  upon  principles  of  severe, 
rather  than  vulgar  taste;  insomuch  that  he  might, 
in  any  other  situation,  be  mistaken  for  a  clergy- 
man. Black,  of  the  most  superfine  quality,  is  his 
wear;  but  that  this  should  not  appear  too  sombre, 
it  is  relieved  by  a  shirt  and  neckerchief  of  spotless 
whiteness.  To  prevent  mistakes,  however,  he  carries 
the  badge  of  office — a  napkin — but  one  of  the  finest 
texture.  If  it  be  dinner-time,  he  hands  you,  with  ready 
politeness,  the  '  carte  ;'  but  the  first  glance  at  it  shows 
that  selection  from  so  vast  a  variety  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  which  would  ill  suit  the  state  of  your  appe- 
tite ;  and  vou  throw  yourself  on  the  discretion  of  the 
waiter.  With  scarcely  a  moment's  consideration  he 
sketches  off  a  dinner  which  an  emperor  might  covet ;  and 
looking  at  the  clock,  inquires  at  what  hour  you  would 
wish  it  If  you  reply  '  immediately,'  with  the  supposition 
of  having  to  wait,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake.  Things  are 
wonderfully  reformed  since  the  slow  coaches  were  taken 
off  the  road ;  for,  ere  you  can  read  one  line  of  the  news- 
paper which  the  attendant  lias  obligingly  furnished,  the 
soup  is  served.  From  that  time  the  succession  of 
courses  come  on  with  scarcely  a  moment's  pause — a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  cuisine  is  complete  in  all  its  de- 
partments. Every  course  is  served  upon  silver,  and 
every  plate  is  porcelain.  The  wine  is  brought  in  de- 
canters of  the  newest  fashion,  and  the  dessert  on  richly 
cut  glass.  At  night  you  sleep  in  a  well-furnished  room, 
'  and  next  morning  have  breakfast  on  a  scale  of  com- 
1  mensurate  splendour  and  excellence ;  for  its  materials 
|  are  supplied  daily  from  a  farm  which  belongs  to  the 
hotel.  In  short,  everything  is  of  the  most  co3tly  kind, 
including,  of  course,  your  own  expenditure.  But  that 
is  to  be  expected :  if  you  be  accommodated  quite  as  well 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  nobleman  with  a  princely  income 
to  be,  you  must  pay  for  it  It  is  when  charges  arc 
high,  accommodation  limited,  and  management  bad, 
that  you  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 

A  glance  back  at  the  history  of  inns  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  proves  that  to  their  exorbitant  charges 
and  mismanagement  may  be  partly  traced  their  recent 


decline  and  fall.  Rather  than  submit  to  them,  clubs  were 
formed ;  and  so  prevalent  are  they  all  over  the  country, 
that  few  persons  of  respectability  make  a  habit  of  fre- 
quenting taverns,  because  they  get  what  they  want 
better  and  cheaper  at  their  own  clubs.  This  remark 
of  course  applies  to  inns  which  were  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  coaching,  and  which  have  been  abolished  by 
railroads.  Houses  of  entertainment  of  a  lower  grade 
arc  also  being  fast  swept  away  by  the  gratifying  pro- 
gress of  temperance,  so  that  we  must  look  upon  the 
present  as  an  age  of  gradual  downfall  for  inns,  taverns, 
spirit-shops,  and  public  houses  of  all  grades  and  cha- 
racters. 


ANIMAL  POISONS. 

The  most  noted  poisons  are  of  a  vegetable  or  mineral 
nature ;  but  in  nearly  every  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom there  is  found  some  creature  which  is,  or  was 
anciently,  said  to  secrete  a  venom.  Modern  zoologists 
state  that  the  gall  of  the  ounce  is  deadly  poison  •,  and 
the  vulgar  have  a  superstitious  belief  that  a  cat's  breath 
is  poisonous  to  children,  if  they  inhale  it  long  while  the 
animal  sleeps  in  the  same  cradle.  This  is  clearly  a  mere 
fancy,  as  is  also  the  notion  that  cats  occasionally  suck 
the  breath  of  children  till  the  little  innocents  can  breathe 
no  longer.  The  origin  of  both  stories  is  probably  this  : 
a  cat  has  gone  to  the  cradle,  and,  for  greater  warmth, 
has  lain  ou  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  babe,  until,  by  the 
weight  of  its  body  repressing  the  play  of  the  lungs,  the 
infant  has  been  gradually  suffocated.  There  was  formerly  | 
a  notion  that  the  fur  of  the  cat  imparted  snakes'  poison 
to  those  who  handled  it  much ;  and  this  was  referred 
to  the  habit  cats  were  supposed  to  indulge  in,  of  play- 
ing with  and  tearing  those  reptiles  without  injury  to 
themselves.  The  virus  of  a  rabid  dog,  or  other  animal, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  and  infectious  matter, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here  among  the 
natural  poisons  of  animals.  The  polar  bear  presents 
one  of  the  best  attested  examples  of  a  poisonous  qua- 
druped ;  this  property  of  its  flesh  being  probably  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  vegetables  and  berries  which  it 
seeks  on  the  shores  during  the  autumn.  Scoresby  says, 
that  those  sailors  who,  while  in  the  arctic  regions,  have 
been  obliged  to  eat  the  flesh  of  bears,  and  have  not 
taken  the  precaution  of  rejecting  the  liver,  have  almost 
always  been  attacked  with  sickness,  a  peeling  off  of 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  have  even  died  from  its 
baneful  effects.  During  Sir  John  Ross's  stay  at  Fury 
Beacli,  some  of  his  party  being  tempted  by  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  meat  of  the  polar  bears,  made  a 
hearty  meal  of  the  first  that  was  shot  All  who 
partook  of  it  soon  complained  of  a  violent  headache, 
which,  with  some,  continued  two  or  three  days,  and 
was  followed  by  the  skin  peeling  off  the  face,  hands, 
and  arms ;  and  in  others,  who  had  probably  eaten  more 
largely,  the  skin  peeled  off  the  whole  body.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  witnessed  a  similar  occurrence,  when, 
on  Sir  Edward  Parry's  polar  journey,  having  lived  for 
several  days  wholly  on  two  bears  that  were  shot,  the 
skin  peeled  off  the  feet  legs,  and  arms  of  many  of  the 
party ;  but  it  was  then  attributed  rather  to  the  quantity 
than  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  to  their  having 
been,  for  some  time  previous,  on  very  short  allowance 
of  provision.  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  the  wound 
from  a  stag's  horn  was  poisonous ;  but  death,  in  such 
a  case,  arises  merely  from  the  immense  force  with  which 
the  animal  strikes  its  enemy. 

'  Tf  thou  be  hurt  with  hurt,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier; 
Hut  barber  s  hand  will  boar'*  hurt  beal,  thereof  thou  needVt  not 
fear.1 

In  America,  when  the  snow  lies  so  deep  as  to  prevent 
the  deer  from  grazing,  they  are  compelled  to  subsist 
only  by  browsing  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  laurel  in 
consequence  of  which  they  secrete  so  much  of  its  well- 
known  poison,  that  their  llesh  proves  hurtful  to  persons 
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who  cat  it.  We  have  often  beard  people  complain  of 
illness  after  dining  on  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  occasionally  noxious, 
owing  to  their  having  eaten  largely  of  poisonous  barks 
and  poisonous  plants.  Some  reader,  perhaps,  will  ask, 
4  Would  not  such  food  poison  the  animals  themselves?' 
No,  not  always;  for  certain  animals  will  eat  with  eager- 
ness aud  perfect  impunity  various  plants,  barks,  and 
berries,  winch  prove  jxnsonous  to  human  beings.  In 
the  same  way  the  flesh  of  many  birds  that  eat  poisonous 
berries  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  people  who  partake  of 
it  During  the  time  that  the  American  ruffled  grouse 
feeds  on  laurel-buds,  its  flesh  is  highly  deleterious. 
Southey  says  that  the  flesh  of  parrots  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  is  used  medicinally  abroad.  The  head  and 
intestines  of  the  Carolina  parrot  are  said  to  be  in- 
stantaneously poisonous  to  cat*.  Beauplan  relates  that 
the  flesb  of  a  blue-footed  sort  of  quail,  inhabiting  Uk- 
raine, in  Tartary,  proves  fatal  to  persons  who  eat  it 
Among  reptiles,  we  find  more  poisonous  animals  thau 
in  any  other  class ;  indeed  the  examples  are  much  too 
numerous  to  be  here  particularised.  Snakes  are  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  venomous  animals;  but  a  great 
many  species  arc  as  free  from  venom  as  is  our  common 
British  snake  and  our  small  brittle  snake,  commonly 
called  the  blind-worm,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  barm- 
less,  though  popular  ignorance  cherishes  a  thousand 
stories  of  their  deadly  deeds.  The  British  viper,  or 
adder,  does,  indeed,  inflict  a  poisonous  bite,  producing 
a  very  rapid  swelling  of  the  wounded  part,  but  never 
proving  fatal,  except  to  persons  whose  blcxxl  was  pre- 
viously in  a  very  bad  state.  Its  wound,  in  a  healthy 
subject,  is  soon  counteracted  with  a  little  spirit  of  am- 
mouia.  The  Egyptian  viper  is  '  the  asp,'  from  whose 
bite  Cleopatra  sought  death,  that  she  might  avoid  being 
taken  to  Home  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Augustus. 
Shakspeare  has  described  the  workings  of  the  poison 
in  her  frame;  but  it  is  not  often  that  its  bite  is  attended 
with  fatal  results.  Its  wound  is  easily  cured  by  volatile 
alkaline  spirits,  particularly  that  preparation  called 
eau-dc  luce,  and  even  by  fetid  spirit  of  tartar. 

In  the  class  of  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  noted  example 
of  a  poisonous  one  is  the  barbel.  Juliana  Barnes,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  sometimes 
Uiual  to  eat  fish  without  any  cooking,  says,  'The  barbel 
is  a  sweet  fish,  but  it  is  a  quasy  and  perilous  meat  for 
man's  body— for  commonly  he  giveth  an  introduction  to 
the  fever ;  and  if  he  be  eaten  raw,  he  may  be  cause  of 
man's  death,  which  hath  oft  been  seen.*  Yet  a  famous 
scientific  writer  on  fishes,  Dr  Bloch,  says  that  he  and 
all  his  family  have  eaten  the  roe  of  the  barbel  with- 
out sustaining  any  harm.  The  hurtful  qualities  of  a 
fish  called  the  weever  (Trachimui  draco)  are  noticed  by 
ancient  writers  without  any  exaggeration.  The  flesh 
is  exceedingly  good  eating,  but  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  its  spines  are  very  painful,  attended  with  a  violent 
burning  and  most  pungent  shooting,  and  sometimes 
with  an  inflammation  that  will  extend  from  the  arm  to 
the  shoulder.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  these  symp- 
toms proceed  from  something  more  than  the  small  wound 
which  the  fish  is  capable  of  inflicting ;  and  that  there  is 
a  venom  infused  into  it,  at  least  into  such  as  is  made  by 
the  Bpines  that  form  the  first  dorsal  fin,  which  Is  black, 
and  has  a  most  suspicious  aspect.  The  remedy  used 
by  Welsh  fishermen  is  sea-sand,  with  which  they  rub 
the  affected  part  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  Uni- 
venal  Museum,  of  November  1765,  an  instance  is  related 
of  a  person  being  reduced  to  a  very  dangerous  state  by 
a  wound  from  this  fish,  but  who  was  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sweet-oil,  and  by  taking  opium  and  Venice- 
treacle.  MackareL  herrings,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  muscles, 
frequently  produce  eruptions  on  the  bodies  and  limbs  of 
persons  who  eat  them.  According  to  Orflla,  Mcering, 
Rondeau.  Fodere,  and  Burrows,  death  has  often  resulted 
from  eating  muscles.  Some  mystery  rests  on  this  point 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  muscles  prove  injurious 
to  particular  persons  only,  and  to  them  only  at  some 
particular  times.  This  would  lead  to  a  supposition  that 


the  effect  is  owing  more  to  constitutional  peculiarities 
in  the  eaters  of  the  muscles,  than  to  the  muscles  them-  I 
selves.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  all  instances, 
for  it  is  clearly  established  that  muscles  which  hare 
been  taken  from  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  are 
poisonous,  evidently  from  the  copperas  which  they  have 
imbibed.  Mr  John  Murray  tells  us  that  he  found  on 
the  Exmouth  coast,  Devonshire,  a  sponge -like  sub- 
stance, which  he  discovered  to  be  the  matrix  of  innumer- 
able very  minute  muscles ;  iu  fact  the  envelope  of  the 
spawn  of  the  eatable  muscle.  He  rubbed  a  portion  of 
this  substance  on  the  hack  of  his  hand,  where  it  pro- 
duced a  virulent  inflammation,  accompanied  by  eruptive 
spots,  which,  finally  becoming  ulcerated,  healed  with 
great  difficulty.  The  marks  still  remain  perfect  and 
are  likely  to  continue  for  life.  He  adds,  that  he  heard, 
of  a  gentleman  who  experienced  violent  sickness  from 
having  merely  trod  on  this  substance  while  bathing. 
These  facts  show  that  it  is  not  an  imaginary  poison,  but 
an  undoubtedly  malignant  one. 

The  venom  of  the  wasp,  bee,  and  hornet,  is  a  moat 
irritating  poison,  but  is  quickly  neutralised  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sweet-oil  to  the  punctured  part.  Here  we  may 
notice  tliat  the  honey  of  the  bee  is  sometimes  poisonous. 
Xenophon  records  that,  during  the  celebrated  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Persia,  the  soldiers,  when 
they  came  to  a  place  near  Trebizonde.  found  many  bee- 
hives, the  combs  of  which  they  sucked;  but  soon  after- 
wards they  became  as  though  intoxicated,  and  were 
attacked  with  a  virulent  cholcra-morbus.    The  famous 
botanist  Tournefort,  when  at  Trcbizonde,  made  some 
researches  relative  to  this  occurrence,  and  learnt  that  it 
arose  from  the  bees  collecting  their  honey  partly  from  a 
plant  which  is  very  abundant  there,  and  the  very  blos- 
soms of  which  exhale  a  sweet  but  intoxicating  perfume. 
This  plant  was  most  likely  either  the  rose-laurel  (Rkodo- 
dentlron  pont'urum)  or  the  yellow  azalea  (Azalea  pontica)  ; 
for  Father  Latnbcrti  found  both  these  poisonous  plants, 
together  with  poisonous  honey,  in  Mingrelia.  Colonel 
Rottiers,  in  1816,  observed  the  rose-laurel  growing  on 
all  the  mountains  of  Trebizonde ;  and  the  inhabitant* 
asserted,  that  'the  strong  honey'  which  the  bee* 
extract  from  its  flowers  is  a  kind  of  poison,  causing 
stupor  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.     M.  Duprc,  the  French  consul, 
assured  Colonel  Kottiers  that  lie  had  experienced 
this  effect  himself.     In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1790,  there  was  an  extensive  mortality  among  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  who  had  eaten  of  honey  that 
had  been  collected  near  that  city.     The  American 
government  having  instituted  a  minute  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  honey  proving  fatal,  it  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  it  had  been  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia.    Plants  of  tbe  genus 
Andromeda  also  yield  a  poisonous  honey.  In  the  '  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Transactions,'  Dr  Barton  states  that 
the  dwarf-laurel,  great  laurel,  broad-leaved  moorwort 
Pennsylvania  mountain-laurel,  wild  honeysuckle,  and 
the  stramonium  or  James-town  weed,  yield  a  poisonous 
syrup,  and  that  the  honey  which  the  bees  make  there- 
from has  been  fatal  to  man.    These  facts  ought  to  in- 
duce the  keepers  of  bees  to  be  careful  how  they  venture 
to  cultivate  plants  of  noxious  qualities  near  their  hives. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  careful  to  eradicate  all 
bitter-tasting  herbs  from  the  vicinity  of  their  apiaries, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  bad  quality  to  the  honey. 
According  to  De  Lille,  the  bee-keepers  of  I*angucdoc 
also  pay  great  attention  to  this  point  Even  wild  species 
of  honey-twes  will  resort  to  noxious  plants  quite  as 
readily  as  the  domestic  species— 


Which,  from  the  minnie**  flowers  1 
With  their  pure  smile  the  garden*  roi 

l>ni\v  venom  forth  which  drive*  men  mad.' 

An  intoxicating  and  poisonous  honey  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  the  monkshood,  or  aconite,  by  the  choura, 
or  wild  rock-bee  of  Gurwhal  (Apis  irritalnlis). 
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These  facta  make  it  not  improbable  that  many  more 
persons  die  from  eating  poisonous  animal  food  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  without  the  cause  of  death  ever 
being  suspected. 


As  the  evidences  of  a  deep  intense  feeling  of  cither  joy  or 
remorse,  pain  or  pity,  gratitude  or  penitence,  nothing  can 
so  Kurvly  open  the  heart  and  hand  of  humanity  as  the  tear 
which  will  out,  and  cannot  be  suppressed.  Bloomncld 
l  old  Richard  shed  such  a  tear:— 

'  And,  as  be  spoke,  a  big  round  drop 
Fell  trickling  on  his  sleeve, 
A  witness  which  be  could  not  stop, 
ic  all  heart-  believe* 


The  conflict  between  simultaneous  fee-lings  of  joy  and  grief 
i»  well  hit  off  in  two  Hues  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

*  She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  site  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smilo  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.' 

This  is  a  picture  of  wliat  Shakspcare  calls  an  April  face,  one 
that  exhibits  sunshine  and  shower  at  the  saute  time. 

The  tear  which  is  shed  unseen,  in  solitude,  by  him  who 
ia  in  need,  and  destitute  of  relative  or  friend,  and  feels  the 
chill  of  neglect,  the  absence  of  all  responsive  sympathy,  U 
per  baps  the  moat  bitter  tear  of  any.  It  is  the  tear  of  one 
who  is  isolated,  and  wretched  in  lus  loneliness. 
'It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 
Which  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow ; 

It  b^mi?tamhanhahnie/i '  °an* 
A  grief'  too  deep  for  tears'  has  been  described  by  poets: — 

 •  Tears  do  not  speak  all  the  angui«h  of  trief ; 

Ti»  deeper  when  pain  stops  the  spring-  of  the  eye ; 
When  the  heart  is  confined  and  deprived  of  relief, 
In  the  sweet  balm  of  nature,  the  tear  or  the  sigh.' 

The  advice  of  '  Don't  cry  aliout  it '  is  cold,  and  even  irritat- 
ing to  the  afflicted,  when  no  means  of  lessening  the  afflic- 
tion itself  ia  offered.    So,  also, 

'  Tie  madness  a  fund  mother  to  dissuade 
From  tears,  while  on  hU  hearse  her  win  is  la;d  : 
But  when  grief 's  deluge  can  no  higher  swell, 
Declining  surrow  you'll  with  ease  repel." 

'  No  rule  witltout  an  exception,'  is  a  rule  that  applies  even 
to  tears  ;  for,  as  Sam  Weller  says, '  there's  some  jjeoplc  who 
have  "em  always  ready  laid  on,  ami  can  pull  out  the  plug 
tcver  tiny  like.'  They  arc  living  watering-pots,  but 
■  reviving  anything  that  comes  under  their  it  " 


If  we 


DIFFICULTY  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

To  the  young  who  bare  to  make  their  way  in  their  studies 
and  professions,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  frequent 
counsel  on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  regarding  all  obstacles 
on  the  rond  as  things  to  bo  grappled  with  a  liold  deter- 
mination to  conquer  them  manfully.  One  may  not  succeed, 
but  if  one  does,  it  is  sweet  to  look  liack  upon  the  heap  of 
briers  and  hurdles  tliat  one  has  forced  a  iwssage  by. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory 
there  is  in  surmounting  it.  So  skilful  pilots  gain  their 
reputation  from  storms  and  tctn|tc*ts.  Hurke  says,  '  Diffi- 
culty is  a  severe  Instructor,  set  over  us  l>v  the  supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows 
us  better  tlian  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better 
too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves, 
and  sharpens  our  skill :  our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  contest  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  cornels  us  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  relations  ;  it  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial' 
Those  who  are  too  apt  to  quake  and  quail  before  every 
difficulty,  would  do  well  to  learn  the  song  of 'Try  Again.'* 


Tla  a  tarn 


fl  you  *m 


Try 


ul«l  hoed, 


If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 

Try  again ; 
Then  your  courage  shonld  sppoar, 
For  If  you  will  persevere, 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear, 

Try  again. 

Once  or  twice,  though  you  should  fail, 

Try  again ; 
If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again  ; 


What  should  we 
Try 


that  ( 


If  you  find  your  task  I 

Try  again ; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  l 

Trv  again ; 
All  that  other  folks  can  do, 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  you? 
(inly  keep  thij  rule  in  view, 


ANECDOTES  OF  DR  LETTSOX. 

In  1782  he  was  sent  for  to  visit  an  old  gentleman,  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  who  resided  in  the  county  of  Essex.  This 
gentleman  had  been  a  great  American  merchant ;  he  had 
kept  a  princely  house,  and  his  heart  was  literally  made  up  of 
generosity.  The  American  war  ruined  him  ;  bnt  his  credi- 
tors, valuing  bis  upright  character,  permitted  him  to  reside 
at  his  house  in  the  country,  with  a  genteel  allowance,  uutil 
his  affairs  could  1m-  settled.  The  protracted  American  war 
destroyed  the  prospect  of  retrieving  his  affairs  ;  his  allow- 
ance was,  therefore,  taken  away.  He  fell  sick,  and  con- 
sulted Dr  I^ettsom.  When  the  doctor  visited  him,  the 
gentleman  said  to  him,  pointing  to  his  garden, 4  Those  trees 
I  planted,  and  have  lived  to  sec  some  of  them  too  old  to 
bear  fruit.  They  are  part  of  my  family  :  and  my  children, 
still  dearer  to  me,  must  quit  this  residence,  which  was  the 
delight  of  my  youth,  and  the  hope  of  my  old  age.'  The 
benevolent  doctor,  upon  quitting  the  apartment,  left,  en- 
closed in  a  letter,  a  cheque  to  relieve  his  immediate  neces- 
sities. He  also  purchased  the  house,  which  was  freehold, 
for  L..VX),  and  gave  it  him  for  his  life.  The  poor  merchant's 
health  was  restored,  and  he  daily  blessed  his  worthy  bene- 
factor. An  adventure  which  this  celebrated  physician  once 
met  with,  we  find  recorded  in  his  own  words: — '  It  was 
my  lot,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  attacked  on  the  highway  by 
a  genteel-looking  j»erson,  well-mounted,  who  demanded  my 
money,  at  the  same  time  placing  a  pistol  to  my  breast.  I 
requested  him  to  remove  the  pistol,  w  hich  he  immediately 
did.  I  saw  his  agitation,  from  whence  I  could  perceive  ho 
had  not  been  habituated  to  this  hazardous  practice  ;  and 
I  added  that  I  had  both  gold  and  silver  at>out  me,  which 
I  freely  gave  him,  but  that  I  was  very'  sorry  to  see  a  young 
gentleman  entering  on  so  bad  a  course  of  life,  which  would 
probably  soon  terminate  at  the  gallows  ;  that  at  the  best, 
the  casual  pittance  gained  on  the  highway  would  afford 
but  a  precarious  subsistence  ;  but  that  if  I  could  benefit 
him  by  a  private  assistance,  more  l>ccoming  his  appearance, 
he  might  farther  command  my  purse  ;  and  at  the  aamo 
time  I  desired  him  to  accept  a  card  containing  my  address, 
and  to  call  upon  me,  as  he  might  trust  to  my  word  for  his 
liberty  aud  life.  He  accepted  my  address,  but  I  observed 
his  voice  faltered  ;  it  was  late  at  night  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, sufficient  star-light  to  enable  me  to  perceive,  as  I 
leaned  towards  hint  on  the  window  of  the  carriage,  that 
his  tioHom  was  overwhelmed  with  conflicting  passions  ;  at 
length,  bending  forward  on  his  horse,  and  recovering  tho 
power  of  s|>ccch,  he  afl'ectingly  said,  "  I  thank  vou  for 
your  offer  ;  American  all  airs  have  ruined  me  ;  I  will,  dear 
sir,  wait  tqstn  you." '  The  man  kept  his  word,  and  I-cttsoin 
finding,  on  inquiry,  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  to  be 
correct,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  application  in  his 
behalf  to  the  commissioners  for  relieving  tho  American 
sufferers,  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  queen, 
who,  it  is  said,  procured  the  man  a  commission  in  the  army  ; 
and  his  name  subsequently  appeared,  on  two  occasions,  in 
the  Gazette,  for  promotion,  on  account  of  his  good  couduct. 
In  cohl  w  eather,  when  the  poor  were  out  of  w  ork,  Dr  Lett- 
som  constantly  employed  them  about  bis  grounds.  It 
happened  that  a  gentleman  whose  premises  adjoined,  met 
the  doctor  one  winter's  morning,  and  upbraided  him  for 
keeping  so  many  men  in  a  state  of  apparent  idleness. 
'  True,  neighbour,'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile  of  com- 
placency ; 4  but  who  pays  them,  thou  or  I  ?'  The  gentleman 
felt  the  reproof,  ami  turning  on  his  heel,  bade  the  doctor 
good  morning.  The  doctor  was  in  the  practice  of  carrying 
the  produce  of  bis  fees  carelessly  in  his  coat  pocket.  His 
footman,  bring  aware  of  this,  used  to  make  free  with  a 
guinea  occasionally,  while  the  coat  hung  up  in  the  passage. 
The  doctor  having  repeatedly  missed  his  gold,  was  suspi- 
cious of  his  footman,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  watching 
him.  He  succeeded  in  the  detection,  and,  without  even 
noticing  it  to  the  other  servant*,  called  him  into  his  study 
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*  No,'  replied  John.  *  Oh,  then,  why  didst  thou  make  so 
free  with  my  pockets  ?  And  since  thou  didst  not  waut 
money,  and  hunt  told  me  a  lie,  I  must  part  with  thee. 
Now,* nay  what  situation  thou  wouldst  like  abroad,  and  I 
will  obtain  it  for  thee,  for  I  cannot  keep  thee  ;  I  eannot 
recommend  thee  ;  therefore  thou  must  go.'  Suffice  it  to 
aay,  the  doctor  procured  John  a  situation,  and  he  went 
abroad.— From  a  utwipaper. 

ANTI-CROW  LKAGrE. 

We  learn  from  the  local  papers,  that  a  meeting  of  farmers 
was  held  iu  Dumfries  in  January  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  association  against  the  crows  of  Nithadalc. 
Some  of  the  tenants  preseut  stated  that  it  cost  them  L.10 
vearly  to  herd  their  crops  ;  others,  that  the  crows  did  them 
LlO 'damage;  while,  on  the  whole,  it  was  computed  that 
the  annual  cost  to  the  district  could  not  be  less  than 
L.  10,000,  in  consequence  of  crow  depredations !  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  ujion  the  proprietors  of 
rookeries,  requesting  them  to  check  the  increase  of  this 
nuisance ;  and  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  entered  into.  The  '  utility  of  rooks '  has  been 
long  a  favourite  topic  with  naturalists  and  parlour  farmers, 
on  the  ground,  that  for  one  grain  of  com  they  consume 
they  devour  ten  grubs  ;  but  we  fear  that  this  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  set  aside  by  the  statements  of  these  practical 
men,  who  are  not  likely  to  pay  L.10  a -year  for  herding  crows, 
were  they  not  perfectly  aware  of  the  damage  they  would 
otherwise  sustain.  It  may  bo  quite  true  that  the  rook  at 
certain  seasons  is  a  most  effectual  enemy  to  the  grub,  and 
that  he  would  even  prefer  it  to  corn,  were  both  in  his 
choice  ;  but  even  gold  may  be  purchased  too  dearly,  and  so 
the  dejtredations  which  crows  arc  j>erpetually  committing 
may  much  more  than  counterbalance  their  grubbing  utility. 
The  Nithsdalo  farmers  evidently  feel  this  to  be  the  cose; 
and  when  there  are  other  modes  of  getting  rid  of  an  omi- 
*ioW/v  destructive  insect,  it  were  folly  to  harbour  a  jxrptlual 
pest  of  crows. 

ji  st  discrimination*. 
At  one  of  the  late  grand  reviews  in  Eastern  Prussia,  says 
a  German  1  aper,  a  brigade  of  artillery  was  ordered  to  pass 
at  full  gallop  over  a  piece  of  uneven  ground  intersected  by 
a  ditch  full  of  water,  (hie  of  the  guns,  from  the  horses 
not  making  a  sufficient  spring,  got  stuck  in  the  ditch. 
The  first  gunner,  a  man  of  great  strength,  jumped  down 
into  the  water,  and,  setting  his  shoulder  to  onu  of  the 
wheels,  lifted  it  out  of  the  mud,  and,  resuming  his  scat, 
the  gun  crowed  the  ditch.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
|  who  came  up  at  the  moment,  cried,  '  Uravo,  my  lad  ! '  and 
tearing  off  a  strip  from  his  sash,  gave  it  to  the  artillery- 
man, telling  him  to  fasten  it  to  his  sword-belt  in  remem- 
brance. In  the  evening,  the  soldier,  when  in  his  barracks, 
was  surprised  by  receiving  a  gratuity  of  130  gold  crowns. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  another  artilleryman,  having  heard 
this  anecdote,  wished,  in  his  turn,  to  display  his  strength. 
Prince  Augustus,  when  one  day  at  the  arsenal  of  Berlin, 
ordered  a  'J4-ponndcr  to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage.  The 
man  in  question  immediately  raised  the  piece  from  the 
ground,  and,  unassisted,  put  it  on  the  carriage.  The  prince, 
however,  said,  •  This  man  is  a  fool:  he  has  risked  his  limbs 
and  wasted  his  strength  without  any  necessity.  I^et  him 
be  under  arrest  for  three  days.'— <«V«7mi«f.«  Mr.vrnyrr. 

INTERESTING  CHEMICAL  DISCOVERY. 

It  Is  notorious  that  horses,  more  especially  racers  snd 
hunters,  are  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases,  ami  it  is 
observed  that  grooms  are  short-lived.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  air  of  unventilated  stables  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  ammonia,  an  alkali  that  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  the  constant  res- 
piration of  which  predisposes  to  affections  of  the  lungs. 
Various  means  have  been  triad  with  a  view  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  subtle  poison,  but  hitherto  without  attain- 
ing the  desired  result.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  a  paper  was  presented 
to  the  council  by  Mr  H.  Recce,  descriptive  of  a  plan  for 
purifying  the  air  of  stables,  by  a  mixture  of  gypsum  or 
sawdust  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  mode  is  said  to  be  at 
once  safe,  simple,  and  efficacious.  Mr  Reecc  made  some 
experiments  in  the  extensive  stables  of  Mr  Evans  of  En- 
'  atone,  the  results  of  which  are  stated  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. The  stables  were,  in  the  first  instance,  strewn 
with  gypsum  (crystallised  sulphate  of  lime)  coarsely 
powdered  ;  but  though  the  ammonia  was  evolved  with  the 
wetted  straw,  no  trace  of  it  was  visible  after  two  days'  ex- 


posure, when  examined  with  slaked  lime.  The  stables  were 
then  strewn  with  the  gypsum,  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  when  examined  next  morning,  every  portion  was 
found  to  have  absorbed  sufficient  ammonia  to  emit  its 
peculiar  pungent  odour  when  brought  in  contact  with 
slaked  lime.  The  stables  had  lost  their  close  unhealthy 
smell,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  grooms,  appeared  to  be 
quite  sweetened.  As  it  was  evident  the  gypsum  acted 
merely  mechanically,  affording  a  convenient  absorbent  sur- 
face for  the  acid,  some  further  experiments  were  made, 
substituting  sawdust  for  gypsum,  which  were  attended  by 
still  more  favourable  results.  The  prepared  mixture  should 
be  laid  upon  trays,  as  the  acid  is  considered  likely  to  injure 
the  horses'  feet.  One  part  of  sawdust  will  readily  absorb 
three  times  its  weight  of  acid  solution,  which  should  t>c 
mixed  in  the  proportion,  by  measure,  of  one  part  of  sul  - 
phuric  acid  to  fifteen  of  distilled  water.  The  ammnniacal 
salt  makes  an  excellent  manure,  but  it  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  straw  until  after  removal  from  the  stable.— \em- 

XORAM  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate,  many  signs  indi- 
cated that  a  time  of  license  was  at  hand  ;  but  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  rendered  the  change  wonderfully  rapid  I 
and  violent  I'rofligacy  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  | 
loyalty — a  qualification  for  rank  and  office.  A  deep  and 
general  taint  infected  the  morals  of  the  most  influential 
classes,  and  spread  itself  through  every  province  of  let- 
ters. Poetry  inflamed  tho  passions  ;  philosophy  under- 
mined the  principles  ;  divinity  itself,  inculcating  an  abject  I 
reverence  for  the  court,  gave  additional  effect  to  the  j 
licentious  example  of  the  court-  We  look  in  vain  for  | 
those  qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  errors  of  high 
and  ardent  natures,  for  the  generosity,  the  tenderness, 
tho  chivalrous  delicacy,  which  ennoble  appetites  into  pas- 
sions, and  imj>art  to  vice  itself  a  portiou  of  the  majesty 
of  virtue.  Tho  excesses  of  that  age  remind  us  of  the 
humours  of  a  gang  of  foot-pads  revelling  with  their  fa- 
vourite beauties  of  a  flash-house.  In  the  fashionable  liber- 
tinism there  is  a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  and  impudence,  a  k>w- 
ness,  a  dirtiness,  which  can  be  paralleled  among  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  that  filthy  and  heartless  literature  which 
encouraged  it  One  nobleman  of  great  abilities  wanders 
about  as  a  merry-  Andrew;  another  harangues  the  mob 
stark  naked  from  the  window ;  a  third  lies  in  ambush  to 
cudgel  a  man  who  has  offended  him.  A  knot  of  gentlemen 
of  high  rank  and  influence  combine  to  push  their  fortunes 
at  court,  by  circulating  stories  intended  to  ruin  an  innocent 
girl ;  stories  which  had  no  foundation,  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  true,  would  never  have  jiosscd  the  lips  of  a  man 
of  honour.  The  ministers  employ  their  time  at  the  council- 
board  in  making  mouths  at  each  other,  and  taking  off  each 
other's  gestures  for  the  amusement  of  the  king.  The  peers, 
at  a  conference,  begin  to  jiommol  each  other,  and  to  tear 
collars  and  periwigs.  A  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  offence  to  the  court  ;  he  is  waylaid  by  a  gang  of  bul- 
lies, and  his  nose  cut  to  the  bone.  This  ignominious  disso- 
luteness, or  rather,  if  we  may  venture  to  designate  it  by 
the  only  proper  word,  blackguardism  of  feeling  and  man- 
ners, could  not  but  spread  from  private  to  public  life.  The 
cynical  sneers,  the  epicurean  sophistry,  which  had  driven 
honour  and  virtue  from  one  part  of  the  character,  extended 
their  influence  over  every  other.  The  second  generation 
of  the  statesmen  of  this  reign  were  worthy  pupils  of  the 
schools  in  which  thev  had  been  trained,  of  the  gaming- 
table of  Grammont  and  the  tiring-room  of  Nell.  In  no  other 
age  could  such  a  trifler  as  Buckingham  have  exercised  any 
political  influence.  In  no  other  ago  could  tho  path  to 
power  and  glory  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  manifold 
infamies  of  Churchill.— Historical  Eianys,  by  T.  li.  Maeamloy. 

EFFECT  Or  HABIT. 

The  following  utterlv  ridieuloua  instance  of  the  painful 
habit  London  waiters  have  acquired  of  invariably  repeating  , 
every  svllable  a  customer  utters,  before  they  can  possibly 
return  any  answer,  literally  occurred  to  a  friend,  who  thus 
triumphantly  tested  their  imperturbable  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance:-' Waiter !'  'Yessir.'  '  Bottled  stout.'  'Bottled 
stout,  sir?  Yessir.'  4  And— here,  waiter !'  'Yessir.'  'Meet 
me  in  the  willow  glen!'  'Willow  glen,  sir?  Yessir.'— 
\eirsjiaftrr  pnraprapli. 
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SERVITUDE. 

It  is  a  curious  consideration,  that  at  all  times  there 
should  have  been  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  in 
the  condition  of  servitude.  This  state  is  found  in  all  but 
the  rudest  and  most  meagre  communities,  such  aa  that 
which  overspread  North  America  before  its  colonisa- 
tion ;  and  even  in  these  communities  there  is  a  form  of 
service,  in  as  far  as  the  women  are  compelled  by  the 
men  to  do  the  hardest  and  meanest  work.  It  seems 
to  be  natural  in  human  society  for  a  certain  number, 
comparatively  small  in  amount,  to  take  the  place  of 
masters  over  the  rest— or  (to  change  the  form,  without 
changing  the  substance  of  the  idea)  for  a  certain  bugs 
number  to  fall  into  the  place  of  servants  under  the  rest 
The  proportions  of  the  numbers  are  different  in  different 
societies,  and  in  different  conditions  of  these  societies, 
but  never  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  in  a  depen- 
dent state.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  character 
of  service :  an  early  form  of  it  is  attended  by  a  complete 
surrender  of  personal  freedom — in  short,  slavery ;  after- 
wards, this  is  modified  into  the  state  of  feudal  service, 
where  the  person  is  not  absolutely  the  property  of  the 
master,  but  only  the  will  is  at  his  command ;  finally,  the 
relation  of  a  servant  to  a  master  is  improved  into  a 
simple  legal  bargain,  by  which  certain  duties  are  under- 
taken for  wages  or  hire.  Still,  in  all  these  characters 
there  is  one  distinct  feature,  a  power  in  the  one  party 
to  order  and  direct,  accompanied  by  a  necessity  in  the 
other  to  concede  and  obey.  And  this  arrangement 
has  existed  indifferently  in  connexion  with  all  forms  of 
government,  despotical,  republican,  and  mixed,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  with  which  political  arrangements  had 
nothing  to  do,  or  as  if  the  master  part  of  the  community 
were  the  only  persons  concerned  in  affairs  of  state. 
Even  slavery,  the  worst  form  of  service,  has  existed 
quietly  for  centuries  under  republican  forms,  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome ;  the  masters,  in  these  instances, 
manifesting  all  possible  zeal  against  any  encroachment 
on  their  political  liberties,  without  ever  once  dreaming 
that  their  poor  helots  were  human  beings  like  them- 
selves, who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  at  least  as  much 
rexation  at  a  total  deprivation  of  their  personal  liberty, 
as  their  superiors  experienced  when  some  little  inter- 
ference was  attempted  with  their  elective  rights,  or  a 
Pericles  or  a  Cesar  began  to  enjoy  a  dangerous  degree 
of  influence  in  the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate. 

An  arrangement  so  universal  as  servitude,  and  so 
conspicuous  at  almost  all  times,  and  under  almost  all 
circumstances,  may  be  presumed  to  be  founded  in  na- 
ture. If  not  so.  it  is  at  least  remarkably  accommodated 
to  nature;  but  the  more  rational  supposition  is,  that 
nature  dictates  the  arrangement,  and  provides  for  it  A 
will,  I  think,  be  at  no  loss  to  see  evi- 


dences of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  in  common  life. 
Individuals,  who  have  long  acted  extremely  well,  and 
lived  happily,  as  servants,  or  while  employed  and  di- 
rected by  others,  are  often  found  to  do  very  differently 
when  they  become  masters.  A  demand  seems  then  to  be 
made  upon  them  for  faculties  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. They  appear  to  want  powers  of  management, 
firmness,  and  energy,  to  play  a  fimt  part  well;  they 
hesitate,  get  confused,  and  take  wrong  courses;  or 
they  are  facile,  and  submit  to  be  misled  by  unworthy 
counsel.  Their  utter  failure  in  the  objects  they  had 
in  view,  is  the  unavoidable  consequence,  and  they 
sink  once  more  into  subordination,  there  to  be  again 
at  ease,  and  happy.  Nay,  so  nicely  docs  nature  work, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  minds  which  seem  specially 
fitted  to  be  second*  in  command— having  a  charge  over 
some,  but  subject  to  one  other,  of  energy  a  degree 
superior.  Such  was  Ajax  to  Achilles;  such  Murat 
to  Napoleon.  Generally,  these  lieutenants  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  excellent  qualities — unshrinking  cour- 
age, unshakeable  fidelity,  untiring  zeal  and  devotion, 
but  want  the  very  highest  powers  of  intellect,  and 
therefore  when,  by  fatal  chance,  made  masters,  go 
utterly  wrong,  and  come  to  destruction — Murat  himself 
an  example.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  they 
were  designed  by  Providence  only  for  the  second  place. 
While  kept  there,  they  are  fulfilling  their  mission :  let 
them  aspire  to  a  higher,  and  they  at  once  go  out 
of  their  proper  sphere ;  their  powers  and  duties  are 
out  of  harmony ;  and  they  foil  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  even 
third  and  fourth  degrees  of  command  are  provided  for 
in  the  many  various  mental  constitutions  which  nature 
produces.  Not  that,  in  every  case,  these  particular 
constitutions  are  fixed  at  one  point  throughout  the 
whole  of  life.  Many  must  advance  from  one  point  to 
another  by  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  from  its 
nonage  to  its  maturity,  or  in  consequence  of  educating 
and  edifying  circumstances.  Upon  this  depends  that 
system  of  Promotion  which  exists  in  all  liberal  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  private  establishments.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  particular  minds,  in  the  particular 
conditions  in  which  they  are  for  the  time,  are  specially 
adapted  for  such  grades  of  command,  and  for  no  other. 

It  must  here  also  be  observed,  that  individuals  who 
are  at  first  in  the  condition  of  service,  often  emerge 
into  that  of  mastership,  and  act  as  well  in  the  one 
capacity  as  the  other.  This  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule ;  it  is  only  an  additional  illustration  of  it  Circum- 
stances, not  nature,  were  the  cause  of  the  original  situa- 
tion ;  but  nature  bronpht  about  the  change.  These  in- 
dividuals were  fitted  by  their  mental  constitution  for 
the  higher  function,  and  could  not  rest  till  they  attained 
it.  Fortune  gave  them  their  first  place,  not  the  second, 
though  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  such  clianges  as  tho 
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work  of  the  blind  goddess.  So  also  does  it  sometimes 
happen,  that  those  born  above  service  decline  into  it ; 
and  this,  in  like  manner,  is  generally  the  effect  of  natu- 
ral character  operating  in  despite  of  circumstances. 

To  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  idea  of  a  natural  insti- 
tution for  producing  this  great  social  arrangement — it 
seems  to  depend  more  immediately  and  expressly  on 
general  force  of  character,  than  upon  any  special  powers 
of  intellect  Persons  in  subordinate  situations  often 
display  great  ingenuity  and  very  considerable  powers  of 
thought ;  otherwise,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  fitted  for 
the  duties  which  they  are  expected  to  perform.  But  they 

I  are  usually  deficient  in  self-confidence  and  ambition; 

1  they  are  often  timid,  and  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  certainty,  rather  than  undertake  a  risk  for  the 
sake  of  even  the  most  tempting  advantages.  Their  tastes 

j  and  propensities  have  generally  considerable  power  over 
them ;  and,  these  being  gratified,  they  wish  for  nothing 

'  more.    It  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  such  causes  that 

l  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  arc  content  to  give  their  entire 
services  to  those  who  can  only  afford  them  the  neces- 
saries, and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  prompt*  men  to  seek  the  master  position, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  themselves  in  it,  seems 
to  be  mainly  a  general  energy  of  nature,  which  knows 
not  to  submit,  and  will  not  rest  with  humble  things. 
Self-esteem,  the  love  of  distinction,  the  desire  of  gain, 
and  the  feeling  which  delights  to  meet  and  overcome 
difficulties,  appear  to  be  main  elements  in  this  impulse ; 
and  all  of  these  are  not  intellectual,  but  sentimental 
faculties.  There  may  also  be  superior  intellect  in  many 
cases ;  but  what  I  would  contend  for  is,  that  the  impul- 
sive part  of  our  nature  is  probably  what  is  most  con- 
cerned in  selecting  the  individuals  who  are  to  form  the 
class  of  masters.  On  any  such  subject  as  this,  it  is  well 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  declaration  of  nature 
herself.  Those  who  look  into  physiology  for  explana- 
tions of  our  mental  system,  find  that  the  larger  volumed 
brains  are  those  which  usually  rise  to  the  higher  places 
in  society ;  and  some  curious  proofs  of  this  proposition 
have  been  adduced.  It  is  the  practice  of  hat-makers  in 
London  to  have  four  sizes  for  croww,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  required  for  the  hats  of  boys,  the  next  for  day 
labourers  and  servants,  while  the  largest  size  is  required 
by  the  professional  and  upper  classes.  An  extensive 
hat-maker  in  that  city  has  stated  that  the  size  of 
hats  generally  required  there  for  the  men  who  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  are  under  seven 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  part  in  contact  with  the  head, 
while  the  hats  required  in  other  departments  of  society 
are  generally  above  seven  inches.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  entire  volume  of  the  head,  not  that  minor  part 
alone  wluch  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  intellectual 
functions,  is  what  produces  tlie  grades  of  society. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
respect towards  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  in  consi- 
dering them  as  placed  by  a  natural  institution  in  inferior 
positions.  But  this  idea  will  vanish  when  the  subject 
is  viewed  in  a  proper  light.  There  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
either  flattering  to  one  party,  or  derogatory  from  the 
other,  in  attributing  peculiarities  which  are  simply  the 
gift  of  nature :  the  possession  of  a  super-average  brain 
is  no  more  a  boast  than  the  being  six  feet  high ;  neither 
is  the  having  a  small  one  more  a  discredit  than  the 
being  only  five  feet  six.  Nature  makes  both  for  ends 
which  are  intended  to  be  generally  beneficial,  and  the 
one  is  as  essential  to  the  grand  design  as  the  other. 
Considering  that  in  general  service  is  the  natural  des- 
tiny for  which  a  Urge  portion  of  mankind  seems  fitted, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion to  rest  satisfied  with  an  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  in  their  power,  and  to  be  very  careful  to 
ascertain  if  they  have  a  real  vocation  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion, before  venturing  out  of  their  original  sphere.  They 

i  may  be  fully  assured  that,  if  oidy  formed  for  a  subordi- 

|  nate  function,  and  to  live  as  dependents  of  some  stronger 
minds  which  can  take  care  of  them,  they  will  not  bo 
securing  their  happiness,  but  endangering  it,  by  aspiring 


to  become  masters.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  by  them, 
that,  in  the  lowlier  place,  if  less  honoured  and  distin- 
guished, they  are  also  saved  from  many  evils  which  are 
hazarded  and  endured  by  their  superiors.  These,  as  oc- 
cupying the  front  rank,  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every 
battle.  Loaded  with  grave  affairs,  and  harassed  by  anxie- 
ties, they  often  spend  far  more  wretched  lives  than  the 
humblest  of  serfs.  And  how  often  do  all  their  best-laid  and 
most  steadUy-pursued  schemes  end  in  disappointment ! 
Alas  for  man,  and  his  many  aims  and  doings,  how  little 
distinction  is  there  to  be  seen,  in  many  instances,  at  the 
last,  between  the  life  that  has  appeared  most  brilliant, 
and  that  which  has  seemed  the  most  obscure!  How 
often  is  the  exalted  seen  to  be  foolishly  puffed  up,  and 
the  lowly  most  needlessly  invidious  1  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  serve  need 
scarcely  be  enumerated,  as  they  are  so  obvious — an 
almost  certain  supply  of  all  the  main  requisites  of  life 
— duties  which,  being  definite,  occasion  no  feverish  ex- 
citement or  fret— exemption  from  all  the  taxing  respon- 
sibilities which  so  much  embitter  the  existence  of  their 
superiors.  The  results  of  the  lives  of  both  classes  seem 
to  come  more  nearly  to  an  equality,  than  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  point  of  ambition  to  rise  from  the  one  to  the 
other  would  seem  to  indicate.  We  deceive  ourselves, 
if  we  thin  It  this  ambition  an  acknowledgment  of  there 
being  a  real  superiority  in  the  one  state  over  the  other. 
It  is  only  the  exponent  of  a  kind  of  mind  to  which  the 
lower  state  is  unsuitable,  and  which  desires  to  be  engaged 
in  circumstances  and  duties  in  harmony  with  itself. 

If  the  relation  of  master  and  servant — superior  and 
dependent — were  correctly  understood,  an  improvement 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties  might  be  the  conse- 
quence. It  is  simply  an  arrangement  for  a  distribution 
of  duties  with  a  regard  to  the  natural  or  acquired  qua- 
lifications of  individuals,  and  therefore  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  right  on  the  one  side  to  domineer,  or 
a  duty  on  the  other  to  be  over-obsequious.  The  com- 
mands and  obediences  which  the  relation  implies,  may 
very  well  consist  with  a  degree  of  kindly  regard  on  the 
master's  part,  and  of  respectful  attachment  on  the  ser-  \ 
vant's,  which  would  tend  to  make  the  situation  of  both  i 
agreeable.  There  is  one  point  in  the  conduct  of  the 
former  to  which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given — 
an  avoidance  of  everything  in  language  and  in  .deed 
that  can  make  a  servant  feel  his  situation  to  be  one  at 
all  compromising  his  personal  respectability  or  freedom. 
We  are  perhaps  too  much  disposed  in  this  country  to 
laugh  at  the  independent  bearing  assumed  by  servants 
in  America,  and  their  rejection  of  the  name  of  ser- 
vant But,  if  kelp  be  a  ridiculous  word,  servant  ia 
a  somewhat  derogatory  one,  and  a  self-respecting  chaw 
racter  is  one  essential  to  all  the  virtues.  For  these 
reasons,  it  might  be  as  well  if  servants  in  our  own  j 
country  had  some  gentler  denomination,  and  were 
allowed  to  consider  themselves  somewhat  less  subordi- 
nate as  a  class  with  regard  to  their  masters.  For 
the  same  reasons,  everything  in  the  shajie  of  livery 
and  badges  should  be  abandoned,  as  tending  to  de- 
grade, and  consequently  to  demoralise:  certainly  no 
human  being  has  a  right  from  nature  to  put  a  stamp, 
gratifying  to  his  own  vanity,  upon  a  fellow-creature. 
It  is  not  less  desirable  that  masters  should  exercise  some 
care,  and  even,  within  a  reasonable  extent,  make  some 
sacrifices  of  their  own  convenience,  in  order  to  allow  to 
their  dependents  a  share  of  those  enjoyments  of  life  in 
which  they  themselves  freely  indulge.  Servants  are 
often  cooped  up  in  a  more  or  less  solitary  manner,  with- 
out permission  either  to  go  abroad  or  to  receive  visits, 
and  are  expected  in  these  circumstances  to  be  perfectly 
happy,  as  well  as  cheerfully  assiduous  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties.  It  is  an  outrage  on  nature,  and 
therefore  nothing  but  evil  can  come  of  it  The  social 
feelings  of  servants  call  for  exercise,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  a  reasonable  in- 
dulgence should  of  course  be  allowed  to  them.  In  all 
other  respects,  and,  in  a  word,  they  should  be  treated  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  fellow -beings— having 
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feelings  to  be  Wounded,  want*  to  be  gratified,  righto  to 
be  respected — also  intelligence  to  know  when  a  claim 
upon  their  affection  and  gratitude  has  been  established, 
and  when  it  has  not  Were  the  employers  of  servants 
generally  to  act  upon  these  maxims,  an  improvement  in 
their  own  domestic  comfort  ought  assuredly  to  be  a 
consequence,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 


LIFE  IN  SHETLAND. 

I  hate  already  described  the  seal  as  one  of  the  animals 

occasionally  domesticated  by  the  solitary-living  gentry 
of  Shetland.  Our  seas  once  abounded  more  in  seals 
than  they  do  now ;  not  that  we  have  steamboats  fizzing 
and  fussing  into  every  creek  and  harbour,  disturbing 
these  timid  and  harmless  denizens  of  our  rocks ;  but  light 
being  a  great  desideratum  in  every  dwelling,  the  seals 
have  been  mercilessly  hunted  and  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  the  oil  they  yield,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  of  all  for  the  lamp.  There  are  only  two  species 
known  here,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  very 
strongly  marked.  The  one  is  phoca  barbata,  seven  to  ten 
feet  long.  The  female  is  so  different  in  colour  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  be  recognised  at  once  when  only  the  head 
is  above  water,  even  by  the  fishermen,  and  thus  it  has 
been  mistaken  and  figured  by  naturalists  as  a  different 
species,  under  the  name  of  gray  seal  and  gryphus. 
These  are  monogamous,  each  pair  residing  in  a  cave 
by  themselves.  The  other  species  is  the  phoca  vitulina, 
never  above  six  feet  in  length  ;  male  and  female  nearly 
alike ;  gregarious,  or  congregating  in  flocks  of  from  six 
to  fifty,  or  more.  Both  species  bring  forth  but  one  at  a 
time.  The  young  of  the  former  is  carefully  nursed  and 
fed  in  its  native  cavern,  till  it  has  cost  its  first  hair, 
which  it  does  in  about  six  weeks ;  while  the  young  of 
the  latter  takes  the  water  from  its  birth,  and  swims 
and  dives  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  its  parents. 
We  have  very  frequently  attempted  to  rear  the  cubs 
of  both  species,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  the  case 
of.  the  one  formerly  alluded  to.  She  was  captured 
in  a  dangerous  and  almost  inaccessible  cave,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  when  a  few  weeks  old.  From  her 
having  acquired  vigour  by  the  ordinary  nursing  of  the 
mother,  she  was  easily  fed  on  fish  (of  which  she  de- 
voured an  incredible  quantity),  and  grew  very  rapidly ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  never  lost  altogether  her 
native  ferocity,  nor  would  suffer  herself  to  be  touched, 
or  even  too  nearly  approached,  by  any  but  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  her  peculiarly  in  charge ;  and  strange  to 
say,  with  that  person  she  was,  from  the  first,  con- 
fiding and  gentle.  After  a  while,  however,  she  became 
much  more  domestic,  traversing  the  house,  appa- 
rently seeking  society  or  caressing  language,  of  which 
she  seemed  exceedingly  sensible.  The  unreclaimable 
wildness  of  her  nature  was  then  only  perceivable  in  the 
piercing  glance  and  strikingly  intelligent  expression  of 
her  large  and  beautiful  eyes.  Her  voice  was  singularly 
expressive,  and  of  various  modulation.  Plaintively 
pleasing  and  prolonged  were  the  notes  when  singing  her 
own  lullaby,  or,  perhaps,  one  might  fancy  (we  often  did) 
that  she  pensively  mourned  for  her  native  haunts  of 
rocks,  billows,  and  freedom.  When  impatient  for  food, 
her  cry  was  precisely  like  that  of  a  child  ;  when  dis- 
turbed or  irritated,  it  was  the  short  howl  of  a  dog.  Her 
gait  on  land  was  awkward,  and  apparently  uneasy,  as 
she  was  always  anxious  to  be  carried  the  few  hundred 
yards*  distance  to  the  water;  and  there,  indeed,  her  mo- 
tions were  all  grace  and  ease ;  diving  for  amusement,  or 
after  the  pieces  of  fish  which  were  thrown  to  her,  or 
else  presenting  an  air  of  the 


fled  defiance  to  the  Newfoundland  dog,  who,  on  his  part, 
anxious  as  he  ever  was  to  encounter  a  wounded  seal, 
dared  not  too  familiarly  or  nearly  approach  the  fero- 
cious glance  of  that- expressive  countenance 

It  appears  that  diving  is  necessary  for  the  health  of 
these  animals.  They  usually  remain  from  a  few  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  water ;  their  blood  then 
becomes  more  venoid ;  and  with  this  condition  their 
brain  appears  formed  most  to  agree.  It  is  imagined  to 
be  this  condition  of  the  blood  that  gives  rise  to  the 
powerful  odour  of  coal-tar,  or  carburettcd  hydrogen  gas, 
emitted  from  their  bodies  both  dead  and  alive.  I  have 
observed  it  to  be  more  powerful  from  this  animal  when 
angry,  or  just  after  returning  from  her  daily  visit  to 
her  native  element.  Our  tealchie  lived  with  us  for 
six  months,  and  grew  to  the  size  of  above  seven  feet 
She  was  then  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  the  sea ;  but 
on  being  called,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  she 
would  immediately  answer  in  the  plaintive  sound  ex- 
pressive of  pleasure  and  recognition  ;  and  on  returning 
to  the  house,  we  would  soon  find  her  swim  to  land,  and 
patiently  wait  on  the  beach  for  her  carriage ;  or  else,  if 
called  and  encouraged,  make  her  ungainly  way  over 
stones,  grass,  and  gravel  walks,  to  the  lodge  appointed 
for  her.  She  was  thus  amusing  herself  on  the  sea  one 
day,  when  a  sudden  storm  of  snow  came  on,  and  we 
observed  one  or  two  wild  seals  of  the  smaller  species 
swimming  about  her;  the  clouds  thickened,  the  snow 
drifted  from  the  land,  and  we  never  saw  our  interest- 
ing protegee  again,  though  a  boat  was  instantly  sent  in 
search  of  her.  We  conjectured  that  she  had  been  at- 
tracted round  a  point  of  the  land  by  the  wild  ones  dur- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  weather;  for  next  day,  our 
favourite  found  her  way  into  a  neighbouring  inlet,  not 
to  be  welcomed  and  regaled  with  warm  milk,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed,  but,  when  she  confidently  approached 
the  dwelling  of  man,  only  to  be  knocked  on  the  head 
and  eagerly  despatched  (we  hope  thoughtlessly,  though 
she  was  well  known  in  the  island)  for  the  sake  of  her 
skin  and  blubber.  I'oor  Finna!  long  wast  thou  re- 
gretted, and  bitterly  was  thy  cruel  fate  lamented. 

Several  pairs  of  the  white-tailed,  or  sea-eagle,  breed  in 
the  cliffs  and  precipices  of  Shetland.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  adventurous  climber  scaled  one  of  these  cliffs,  and 
made  prisoner  an  unfledged  eaglet  from  the  nest  It 
was  carried  to  a  young  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring 
island,  and  in  time  grew  to  be  a  very  large  and  noble 
bird,  but  never  became  in  the  least  degree  tamed. 
A  hut  was  built  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  lie  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  with  his  wing  clipped,  to 
prevent  escape ;  but  the  only  dispositions  he  ever 
displayed  were  fierceness  and  voracity.  Many  a  poor 
straggling  hen  and  duck  became  the  victims  of  the 
savage  guest ;  even  the  person  who  approached  him 
with  food  was  fiercely  attacked ;  and  the  servants 
preferred  many  weighty  complaints  regarding  torn 
garments  and  wounded  hands  At  length  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  little  children  just  beginning  to  run 
about  the  premises,  as  even  the  thatched  roof  of  his  hut 
was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  his  efforts  to 
escape  confinement,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  eighteen 
months,  he  was  reluctantly  destroyed.  Another  eagle, 
of  the  same  species,  but  a  full-grown  one,  was  cap- 
tured last  year  in  a  very  surprising  manner  by  a  daring 
fowler,  whose  favourite  recreation  it  is  to  scale,  fear- 
less and  alone,  the  dizzy  precipice,  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  which  is  familiar  to  his  footsteps.  This 
man  had  been  aware  for  several  years  that  a  pair 
of  eagles  built  on  an  almost  inaccessible  point  of  a 
cliff  several  hundred  feet  high.  Long  he  had  searched 
for  their  nest  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  stumbled 
upon  it  one  day  by  accident  but  imprudently,  as 
it  turned  out,  carried  off  the  only  egg  it  contained. 
When  he  imagined  the  young  ones  would  be  hatched, 
he  returned  by  a  path  he  had  carefully  marked ;  but  no 
nest  was  there.  The  parent  birds  had  been  aware  of 
the  spoiler's  visit  and  removed  their  residence  to  a  still 
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thusiastic  cragsman  renewed  his  search;  and  after  a 
patient  cowering  among  the  rocks  in  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice, he  saw  the  eagles  engaged  in  feeding  their  young, 
but  in  a  place  which  appeared  altogether  beyond  hi* 
reach.  Difficulties  seemed  only  to  nerve  my  undaunted 
friend  to  fresh  efforts  ;  and  after  many  attempts,  he  at 
last  reached  the  wished-for  spot  He  saw  three  eggs 
in  the  nest ;  but,  made  wise  by  experience,  he  resolved 
to  wait  till  they  were  hatched,  and  contented  himself 
with  carefully  marking  the  situation,  and  the  safest 
approach  to  it  It  was  not  always  that,  daring  as  was 
our  cragsman,  the  state  of  the  rocks,  of  the  weather, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  permitted  him  to  make  the 
dizzy  attempt  At  length,  last  season  he  accomplished 
i  it  On  reaching  the  place,  he  perceived  the  white 
1  tail  of  the  parent  bird,  as  brooding  on  the  nest  it  pro- 
■  jected  over  the  shelf  of  rock  on  which  she  had  built 
With  dauntless  bravery,  perceiving  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  his  approach,  he  flung  himself  on  the  back 
of  the  powerful  and  ferocious  bird.  She  seemed  to  be 
at  once  cowed  and  overcome  by  the  might  and  majesty 
of  man,  before  whose  glance  we  have  been  often  told 
the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  desert  quail.  In  what  a  si- 
tuation was  our  adventurer  now!  standing  on  a  flat 
ledge  of  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  a  precipice  over- 
hanging a  hundred  feet  above  him,  while  underneath, 
at  six  times  that  distance,  roared  the  abyss  of  ocean, 
and  screaming  overhead  soared  the  male  eagle,  as  if 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  attack  the  sjioiler.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  dreadful,  nay,  sublime  position  ; 
but  the  cool  courage  and  self-possession  of  the  crafts- 
man carried  him  safely  through  the  adventure.  First 
he  twisted  the  strong  wings  of  the  bird  together ; 
loosening  one  garter,  with  it  he  bound  her  bill,  and 
with  the  other  her  legs.  Thus  fettered  and  gagged, 
■he  lay  quietly  at  his  mercy,  and  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  draw  breath,  and  ask  himself  if  it  were  pos- 
sible tliat  he  had  accompliHhcd  a  feat  so  extraordinary. 
Much  he  wished  to  preserve  his  captive  uninjured, 
to  make  his  triumph  appear  the  more  questionless 
and  complete ;  but  thus  loaded,  he  could  not  have 
attempted  the  dangerous  path  by  which  he  had  to 
return ;  so,  after  a  few  anxious  cogitations,  he  threw 
his  prize  over  the  precipice.  Bound  and  helpless,  she 
dashed  from  rock  to  rock  as  she  fell,  till  she  rested  on 
a  point  which  he  knew  was  quite  easily  accessible  to 
him,  and  then  he  took  his  eager  and  joyful,  though,  to 
any  other  than  himself,  hazardous  path,  to  where  she 
lay,  struggling  yet  with  the  remains  of  life,  so  that  it 
became  a  matter  of  humanity  to  finish  her  death  at 
once.  Her  bereaved  mate  followed  the  successful  spoiler 
on  his  homeward  way  that  evening,  soaring  low,  and 
I  screaming  fearfully  ;  but  he  has  never  been  seen  since. 
To  his  indulgent  landlord  the  adventurer  carried  his 
extraordinary  prize,  and  told  his  tale  with  modest  en- 
thusiasm, receiving  a  handsome  present  when  he  had 
finished,  as  well  as  unqualified  praise  for  his  brave  and 
daring  deed. 

On  a  solitary  stony  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Unst  (the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetlandic  group),  is 
frequently  seen  the  snowy  owl,  a  rare  and  noble  bird,  the 
largest  of  the  genus  SfW.r.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  Lapland,  and  Norway ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  Britain,  except  in  the  locality  above-mentioned, 
where  it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  This  hill  is  plen- 
tifully strewed  with  its  pellets,  or  those  balls  of  feathers 
and  hair  which  birds  of  prey  eject  from  their  stomachs 
as  the  indigestible  remains  of  their  meals.  After  diligent 
search,  their  nest  has  never  been  met  with-,  but  it  is 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  breeding-place  is  some- 
where in  the  island,  as  young  ones  have  also  been  seen, 
or  what  were  taken  to  be  such,  from  their  darker 
colour.  The  Shetland  peasants  have  a  superstitious 
hatred  of  these  birds.  Few  ornithologists  visit  that 
remote  quarter,  and  therefore  they  remain  pretty  much 
unmolested.  The  male  adult  snowy  owl  is  a  large  and 
powerful  animal,  nearly  quite  white;  the  female  is  rather 
larger,  and  more  numerously  spotted  with  dusky  gray. 


We  have  in  Shetland  annual  visits  of  that  beautiful 
bird,  the  wild  swan.  A  few  years  ago,  early  in  spring, 
a  large  flock  of  them  were  winging  their  way  over  the 
island  of  Unst  to  the  solitary  lakes  of  Iceland,  to  which 
they  migrate  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  A 
flight  of  swans  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  sight;  the 
majestic  birds  soaring  on  their  powerful  pinions,  and 
uttering  their  pleasing  inspiriting  cry,  which  seems 
to  breathe  the  very  essence  of  eager  expectation  and 
cheering  encouragement  Or,  is  it  that  we  but  imagine 
this  ?  for  these,  to  the  natives  of  Shetland,  are  the  first 
notes  of  returning  spring,  like  those  of  the  cuckoo  in 
more  favoured  latitudes.  Sometimes  the  swans  fly  so 
high  as  to  be  invisible;  yet  at  that  season  we  always 
hear  their  cheerful  voice,  and  seek  not  to  repress  in  our 
bosoms  the  throb  of  joy  that  responds  to  their  note. 
It  rarely  happens,  when  these  beautiful  birds  alight  for 
a  little  rest  upon  one  of  our  small  lakes,  that  they  escape 
without  leaving  a  few  victims  sacrificed  to  man's  cupi- 
dity. I  may  just  stop  to  remark,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  do  not  allow  any  young  sportsman,  over  whom  we 
have  any  control,  to  kill  birds  during  their  breeding  sea- 
son. Pigeons  and  plovers  are  then  suffered  to  pursue 
their  task  unmolested  j  and  it  is  not  until  they  again 
begin  to  congregate  in  flocks,  that  we  cast  a  thought  on 
our  game  pies.  Probably  the  far-sighted  reader  will 
perceive  as  much  policy  as  sentiment  in  this  self-denying 
procedure.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  going  on  to 
say  that  a  flock  of  swans  rested  on  our  largest  inland 
lake,  and  a  respectable  native  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  his  dog  and  gun,  hastened  to  have  a  shut  at  thera. 
The  birds  seemed  wearied  with  the  storms  they  hod  j 
encountered ;  the  air  was  heavy,  the  wind  light  and 
contrary,  so  that  they  could  not  easily  rise.  Fortunately 
for  them,  there  were  no  boats  on  the  lake.  The  noble 
birds  kept  the  dogs  which  assailed  them  at  bay,  and  beat 
them  at  swimming;  while,  by  keeping  to  the  middle  of 
the  sheet  of  water,  the  gun-shot  could  not  reach  them ; 
so,  after  a  long  chose  from  dawn  till  night  they  were 
left  in  quiet  for  a  few  hours.  The  sportsman  slept  by  the 
lake  side,  and  he  slept  soundly.  But  he  was  awaked  in 
the  early  dawn  by  the  triumphant  cry  and  loud  sound  of 
pinions,  and  starting  up,  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
swans  taking  advantage  of  a  favouring  breeze,  majes- 
tically rise,  and  speed  their  way  to  the  north,  in  which  I 
direction,  we  may  easily  imagine,  the  disappointed 
sportsman  looked  long  and  wistfully,  but  in  vain. 

We  have,  in  the  Shetland  isles,  another  rare  bird,  I 
much  asked  after  by  ornithologists — the  skua  gull,  called 
sometimes  Richardson's  skua.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
gull  tribe,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  Not  above  five 
years  since,  from  the  unsparing  depredations  of  collec- 
tors, and  other  causes,  this  family  of  birds  was  almost 
extinct,  being  reduced  to  three  individuals ;  but  by  the 
protection  of  the  proprietor  of  the  promontory  where  I 
they  breed  in  Unst,  they  have  now  increased  to  at  least 
twenty  pairs.  The  promontory  or  enclosure  here  alluded  1 
to  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  British  isles,  and  i 
during  the  summer  months,  no  sight  can  possibly  be 
more  interesting  and  extraordinary  than  what  is  here 
presented.  The  whole  ground  (as  well  as  the  precipitous 
banks,  which  on  three  sides  overhang  the  sea)  is  lite- 
rally covered  with  the  nests  of  innumerable  sea-fowl  of 
vnrious  species,  so  that  the  unwonted  visitor  is  apt  to 
tread  on  them  before  he  is  aware,  and  is  each  moment 
in  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  wings  of  the  parent  i 
birds,  which,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  progeny,  dash 
over  his  head,  and  almost  in  his  face,  while  their  screams 
are  absolutely  deafening.  Contrasted  with  this  animated 
picture,  when  the  birds  have  migrated  for  the  winter, 
how  bleak  and  desolate  is  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  from 
whence  such  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rocks 
and  sea  have  fled  for  a  time,  leaving  only  a  forlorn  wil- 
derness, which  erewhile  had  swarmed  with  innocent  and 
lovely  forms  of  animated  life,  engaged  in  their  most  in- 
teresting and  important  avocations.  From  the  nests  in 
this  locality,  we  have  frequently  procured,  and  afterwards 
domesticated,  the  skua  gulL  He  is  not  however,  a  very 
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amiable  bird.  His  motions  and  cry  are  not  unlike  the 
eagle's ;  and  he  it  apt  to  be  very  tyrannical,  and  even 
injurious,  to  poultry  and  children;  though  he  is  not 
destitute  of  affection  to  any  who  are  accustomed  to  feed 
or  caress  him. 

Should  the  above  familiar  sketches  induce  any  young 
reader  to  prosecute  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  for 
himself,  and  thus  become  interested  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  brute  creation  around  him  —  a  study 
which  may  well  be  ranked  among  the  influences  calcu- 
lated to  moralise  and  soften  our  nature— my  object  will 
have  been  attained. 

TEN  POUNDS. 

A  TALE. 

'  Ten  pounds  !*  exclaimed  John  Hawker,  as  he  re- 
folded a  letter  and  put  it  into  his  inmost  pocket,  for 
fear  it  should  be  seen  by  his  wife.  '  Ten  pounds  lost 
— gone— and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it  up  again. 
Oh  dear,  wliat  teill  become  of  me?'  John  Hawker's 
anxiety  was  so  intense,  that  it  broke  out  in  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  he  was  wiping  his  brow  when  his 
wife  entered  the  littlo  parlour.  He  turned  pule,  his 
lip  quivered,  and  he  laid  hold  of  a  chair  to  steady 
himself,  lest  she  should  see  how  much  he  trembled. 

■  Why,  John,*  exclaimed  Mrs  Hawker,  *  you  seem 
dreadfully  vexed  about  your  brother's  family  leaving 
the  town.  For  my  part,  I  feel  their  going  away  is  like 
a  load  taken  off  me,  for  they  were  always  borrowing 
something  or  other,  and  having  things  upon  trust  out 
of  the  shop.  Even  up  to  the  last  minute,  if  I  had  not 
looked  pretty  sharp  after  them,  we  should  have  never 
got  that  two  pounds  eleven  and  odd  they  ran  up  for 
groceries.'  John  groaned  in  spirit ;  for  well  he  knew 
that  the  '  small  account '  had  been  paid  out  of  the  money 
he  had  lent  his  brother,  and  he  buttoned  his  coat  tightly 
over  him,  lest  a  corner  of  the  letter  which  announced 
the  borrower's  inability  to  return  the  loan  should  reveal 
itself  to  betray  the  secret 

'  I  don't  wish  them  any  harm,'  added  Mrs  Hawker 
benevolently,  'and  hope  they  will  do  better  as  emi- 
grants to  Australia  than  they  could  do  here.  But  I 
doubt  it,  John :  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  in 
a  foreign  country  stands  but  a  poor  chance.  However, 
we  shall  sec.'  Mrs  Hawker's  remarks  were  cut  short 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  errand  boy  exclaiming  '  Shop  2' 
and  she  bustled  out  to  serve  a  customer. 

When  his  wife  retired,  John  drew  aside  the  green 
curtain,  and  peeped  through  the  glass  door  to  sec 
who  the  customer  might  be ;  a  practice  which  he  had 
invariably  indulged  in  during  the  last  month — ever 
since,  in  fact,  he  hod  clandestinely  lent  his  brother  the 
fatal  ten  pounds.  To  his  horror,  the  individual  who  was 
being  served  with  the  various  articles  in  which  he  was 
licensed  to  deal,  proved  to  be  the  customer  whom  of  all 
others  he  dreaded  most  to  find  in  communication  with 
his  wife.  The  truth  is,  poor  John,  being  only  a  cipher 
in  his  own  chandlery  business,  had  committed  a  kind  of 
fraud — or  rather  it  would  have  been  a  fraud,  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  man  to  swindle  himself.  The  customer 
now  in  the  shop  had  paid  him  an  account,  and  instead 
of  duly  handing  the  proceeds  over  to  the  head  of  the 
firm  (in  other  words,  to  his  '  good  lady'),  he  lent  them 
to  his  brother.  From  that  moment  peace  was  banished 
from  his  breast  The  fear  of  being  found  out  haunted 
him  constantly.  In  ordinary  coses,  a  man  would  have 
lent  the  cash  in  spite  of  his  wife,  and  boldly  owned 
the  deed.  But  John's  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  In 
matters  of  business,  he  was  so  completely  under  uxorial 
control,  that  he  would  have  looked  on  such  a  disclosure 


with  a  dread  equivalent  to  contemplating  poison.  Not 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Hawker  lived  unhappily  together ;  far 
from  it :  for,  apart  from  the  shop,  Mrs  Hawker  was  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  affection :— the  wife  was  amiable, 
attentive,  and  kind,  but  the  sbopwoman  was  imperious, 
exacting,  inflexible ! 

We  left  John  peeping  under  the  curtain  of  the 
little  shop  parlour.  He  watched  the  motions  of  the 
customer  and  his  wife  with  intense  suspense,  trem- 
bling lest  it  should  come  out  that  he  had  received  the 
money.  The  buyer  and  seller  were  in  close  conversa- 
tion, but  it  was  evidently  on  indifferent  topics.  Pre- 
sently Mrs  Hawker's  brow  darkened;  the  customer 
produced  a  paper,  which  was  not  unlike,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, John's  own  receipt !  He  could  look  no  longer, 
and  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  overpowered  with 
dread.  His  hour  was  surely  come ;  for  his  wife 
bounced  into  the  room  with  terrible  haste.  She  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing !  The  dishonesty  of  some  people 
was  really  shocking!  'Your  brother,'  continued  the 
dame, '  actually  had  the  impudence  to  ask  Mrs  Thomp- 
son to  lend  him  ten  pounds,  when  be  knew  he  wiuj 
going  to  leave  the  country,  and  could  never  repay  it' 

*  Indeed !'  replied  John,  feigning  astonishment  but  in 
reality  suddenly  delighted  to  find  he  was  yet  safe ;  *  and 
that  i>aper  she  showed  you  was  * 

'  His  letter  soliciting  the  accommodation.  Not  that 
I  think  the  Thompsons  are  able,  if  willing,  to  be  so 
generous,  for  they  have  not  yet  paid  us  their  last  half 
year's  account.' 

Though  once  more  experiencing  the  delights  of  tem- 
porary relief,  John  Hawker  determined,  when  his  wife 
returned  to  her  shop  duties,  to  devote  all  the  energy 
of  his  mind  to  staving  off  to  a  still  more  distant  period 
the  catastrophe  he  so  much  dreaded.  He  pored  over 
the  ledger,  which  he  luckily  kept  to  pick  out  some  bill 
which  ho  could  safely  present  and  get  paid,  so  as  to 
transfer  the  money  to  the  Thompsons'  account  and  thus 
close  it  After  a  long  search,  he  selected  a  twelve-pound 
bill  owing  by  Mr  Staple,  the  timber  merchant  He 
knew  the  cash  would  be  immediately  forthcoming,  and 
lost  no  time  in  applying  for  it 

John  found  Staple  sitting  alone  over  his  wine 
after  dinner,  and  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invi- 
tation to  sit  down  and  take  a  glass.  The  conversa- 
tion turned,  as  usual,  on  the  hardness  of  the  times — a 
subject  on  which  John  invariably  expressed  himself  with 
great  despondency.  Staple,  who  was  a  peculiarly  good- 
hearted  person,  construed  the  grocer's  lamentations 
literally,  and  knowing  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
deserving  people,  offered  to  be  of  any  assistance.  An 
idea  instantly  darted  into  John's  brain  (which,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  never  fertile  in  expedients)  that  had 
never  before  entered  it  Would  Staple,  besides  paying 
his  account  lend  him  ten  pounds?  The  wine  inspired 
him  with  courage,  and  he  asked  the  favour— it  was  not 
denied — and  John  Hawker  experienced  a  feeling  of  ease 
and  security  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  more  than  a 
month.  Still,  the  pleasure  was  not  without  its  alloy ;  to 
remove  which  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  another,  and, 
as  he  thought  a  greater  favour.  He  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  intreaty  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  •  if  Mr  Staple 
would  be  good  enough  not  on  any  consideration  to  men- 
tion the  transaction  to  his  wife?' 

Staple  faithfully  promised.  4  But  there  is  one  thing,' 
continued  the  lender,  '  about  which  I  am  extremely  par- 
ticular, and  that  is  punctuality  of  payment  Yon  must 
let  me  have  the  money  again  before  the  25th  of  March, 
for  on  that  day  I  make  up  my  accounts.'  As  this  waa 
three  months  to  come,  John  faithfully  promised,  and 
joyfully  departed  with  the  money  in  his  pocket 

For  some  time  past  Mr  Hawker's  despondency  had 
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been  the  talk  of  the  town ;  but  since  his  visit  to  Staple, 
his  spirits  had  so  manifestly  improved,  that  it  gave 
the  neighbours  a  new  theme  for  their  gossip.  At 
length,  after  many  guesses,  they  thought  they  dis- 
covered a  cause  for  John's  unusual  liveliness  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  grocery  establishment  The  lord 
of  the  manor  had  come  to  reside  on  his  estate,  and 
made  a  point  of  confining  his  custom  to  the  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  none  of  whom  felt  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Winter's  patronage  so  extensively  as  the  Hawkers. 
Had,  however,  their  acquaintances  known  the  truth, 
they  would  have  perceived  that  this  accession  of  good 
fortune  brought  no  benefit  to  John  himself;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  business  flourished,  so  did  the  managing 
partner's  vigilance  increase.    Mrs  Hawker  looked  nar- 

1  rowly  into  the  state  of  the  books  every  night,  calcu- 
lated the  profits,  withdrew  them  from  the  till,  and  kept 
them  under  lock  and  key  with  the  most  exact  and  un- 
bending regularity.  In  this  state  of  things  there  ap- 
peared but  a  small  prospect  of  John  being  able,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  scrape  together  Staple's  ten 
pounds  by  the  day  lie  had  promised  to  return  it ;  and  as 
the  time  approached,  his  despondency  and  terror  re- 

i  turned.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  averting  a  forfeiture  of 
his  won!  to  his  friend,  he  never  met  him  without  des- 
canting more  dolefully  than  ever  on  the  hardness  of  the 
times  and  the  badness  of  trade.  Staple  sincerely  pitied 
liim,  but  hoped  he  would  be  punctual  in  his  payment  on 
Lady  Day. 

As  Mrs  Hawker  had  few  weaknesses,  she  may  be 
!  readily  forgiven  for  one  which  she  possessed  in  a  pre- 
|  dominant  degree.  Considering  herself,  perhaps  justly 
l  (for  her  father  was  an  attorney),  somewhat  above  her 
present  station  in  life,  she  had  a  habit  of  boasting  and 
making  as  much  pretension  to  gentility  as  she  possibly 
could.  Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  that,  out  of  the 
increased  profits  of  trade,  she  should  treat  herself  with 
a  new  bonnet  oftener  than  heretofore  ;  should  fit  up  her 
'  first-floor  front,'  as  site  called  it,  in  a  superior  style,  and 
make  ixrtain  other  additions  to  the  household  expenses, 
as  were  fully  warranted  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
business.  Now,  all  this  ought  to  have  made  John  Haw- 
ker all  the  happier ;  but,  alas !  it  augmented  his  misery. 
The  25th  rapidly  approached,  and  his  good  lady  was 
spending  the  money  which  ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  be 
saved  for  liquidating  the  loan. 

On  Sunday  she  appeared  at  church  in  a  new  tuscan 
bonnet  with  blue  trimmings,  wluch  was  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  surrounding  congregation— at  least  of 
the  female  part  of  it  Conscious  of  the  effect  she  had 
produced,  Mrs  Hawker  was,  on  her  way  home,  pecu- 
liarly chatty  to  all  and  sundry  of  the  town  gossips. 
\  Amongst  others,  she  and  her  husband  were  joined  by 
Mr  Staple,  who,  after  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the 
lady's  blooming  looks  and  elegant  attire,  turned  to  John, 
remarking  that  times  could  not  be  so  desperate  after  all. 
John  presented  his  longest  face,  and  assured  his  friend 
that  business  was  as  bail  as  it  could  be,  that  money  was 
very  scarce,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  difficulties 
now-a-days  of  making  ends  meet  From  this,  how- 
ever, Mrs  Hawker  decidedly  dissented.  For  her  part, 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  had  no  notion  of  living  in  the  hugger-mugger  way 
that  some  people  would  live  in  if  they  could  have  their 
will.  Indeed  she  was  fitting  up  the  front  drawing-room 
in  a  genteel  manner,  that  they  might  occasionally  Bee 
their  friends  in  a  social  way.  Poor  John  1  in  vain  were 
all  his  nudges  and  looks  of  in  treaty  to  admonish  her 
to  change  the  subject  Every  word  uttered  by  her 
belied  the  plea  of  poverty  he  was  constantly  putting  in 
to  Staple ;  but  being  on  a  favourite  topic,  Mrs  Hawker 
still  went  on.    '  There  was  a  carpet  for  instance,  I 

bought  at  Tod's  ' 

*  A  cheap  Kidderminster  merely,'  remarked  the 
grocer. 

•Not  at  all  cheap!'  observed  the  lady  tartly;  «for 
when  I  buy  things,  I  like  them  good  and  serviceable. 
One  don't  buy  a  carpet  every  day ;  do  we,  Mr  Staple  ?' 


Mr  Staple  hoped  not 

'  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  sofa  with  Morrison  the  broker, 
but  ' 

'  But  you  know,  my  dear,'  interrupted  John  in  an  in- 
sinuating tone, 4  we  cannot  afford  it. 

•  77/  see  about  that  Mr  Hawker,'  said  the  groceress, 
■  if  I  can  only  get  Morrison  down  to  my  price.' 

'  Well,  well,  you  know  best'  returned  John,  who 
felt  that  he  had  carried  his  contradictions  as  far  as  he 
dared.  Here  Staple  turned  to  go  off  towards  his  own 
house,  and  on  parting,  Mrs  Hawker  pressed  him  to  drop 
in  some  evening  in  a  friendly  way.  4  We  have  just 
got  two  dozen  of  gold-coloured  sherry  down  from  Lon- 
don.' 

•  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  getting  on  so  well  in 
the  world,'  remarked  Staple  as  he  shook  hands.  By 
this  time  John  was  completely  bewildered ;  but  quickly 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  when  his  friend  added 
significantly,  '  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  John  ?' 

John  was  too  frightened  to  reply,  so  Staple  went 
away  without  receiving  an  answer. 

'  So,  so,'  said  Mrs  Hawker  in  a  tone  of  severe  in- 
quiry ;  '  what  is  going  on  on  the  twenty-fifth  ?' 

John  made  a  mighty  effort  to  utter — '  Nothing.' 

'  Nothing!  eh,  John?  as  if  I  did  not  know  Staple  of 
old.  But  take  care,  if  you  do  dine  with  him  on  that  day, 
you  don't  come  home  in  the  state  you  did  last  Christ- 
mas. Indeed,  if  I  were  you,  John,  1  would  not  go  at  aU.* 

Alas !  John  only  wished  he  might  have  it  in  his  power 
for  once  to  disobey  his  better  half ;  but  as  he  saw  not 
the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able,  with  any  face,  to 
visit  his  friend  on  the  day  named,  he  faithfully  promised 
that  he  wouldn't    Oh  that  ten  pounds ! 

Again  the  neighbours  noticed  that  John  Hawker  bad 
relapsed  into  the  old  state  of  melancholy ;  neither  was 
this  overlooked  by  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain  she  tried 
to  rouse  him — vain  were  her  treats  after  supper  of  little 
tumblers  of  the  gold-coloured  sherry  and  warm  water  ; 
for  every  drop  John  swallowed,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
committing  a  fraud  on  his  only  creditor.  Vain  was  her 
triumph  over  Morrison  the  broker,  when  she  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sofa  at  her  own  price ;  for  John  shared 
not  in  her  exultation.  '  How,'  thought  the  wretched 
grocer,  '  can  I  face  Staple,  when  the  news  of  the  outlay 
comes  to  his  ears  ?' 

How  indeed  ?  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all ; 
but  never  did  it  make  an  individual  so  timid  as  John 
nawker.  The  certainty  of  being  unable  to  keep  bis 
engagement  troubled  him  with  a  morbid  dread  of  meet- 
ing his  creditor.  For  three  weeks  before  the  appointed 
day  he  feared  to  leave  his  shop,  lest  he  should  encoun- 
ter Staple  on  the  street ;  and  feared  to  stay  at  home, 
lest  Staple  should  call.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
he  could  invent  no  reasonable  excuses  for  going  errands 
of  business  for  his  head  partner,  he  was  observed  to 
turn  the  corners  of  every  street  with  the  utmost  caution, 
taking  a  careful  survey  of  its  passengers  before  he 
ventured  to  enter  it  Once,  when  he  thought  he  saw- 
Staple  approaching  him,  he  darted  down  a  blind  alley  ; 
and  another  time,  when  labouring  under  a  similar  de- 
lusion, he  rushed  into  a  doctor's  shop,  and  asked  for  a 
certain  drug  with  so  much  incoherency  of  manner,  that 
the  dispenser  refused  to  supply  him. 

At  length  the  awful  twenty-fifth  arrived  I 

Still,  all  John's  tribulation  was  groundless,  for  he 
heard  nothing  from  Staple.  But  who  could  foretell  the 
sweeping  catastrophe  which  may  be  awaiting  him? 
Was  the  creditor  nursing  up  all  his  wrath  till  the  de- 
fault of  payment  had  been  actually  committed  ?  Would 
he,  in  violation  of  his  pledge,  tell  Mrs  Hawker?  John's 
hair  stood  on  end  at  the  bare  anticipation.  But  no,  no  ; 
he  knew  Staple  better — never  was  so  strict  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  may  go  to  law  for  the  debt — resort,  in  fact, 
to  great  extremities  to  get  it  paid ;  but  the  last  extre- 
mity of  all — the  divulging  the  secret  to  his  wife — was  a 
piece  of  malice  John  felt  would  never  be  hurled  against 
him — and  John  was  right 
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The  twenty-fifth  passed  over ;  the  next  day ;  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  not  a  word  from  Staple  about  the 
ten  pounds.  This  silence  was  ominous ;  it  boded  either 
preat  good  or  dire  evil  On  the  twenty-eighth,  however, 
John's  terrible  suspense  was  put  an  end  to.  Staple  hud 
gone  to  London  on  some  pressing  business !  '  Perhaps,' 
said  John,  the  first  moment  he  found  himself  alone, 
while  rubbing  his  hands  with  such  ecstatic  violence  that 
his  linen  shop-sleeves  looked  like  a  couple  of  white 
ribbons — *  perhaps/  be  exclaimed,  *  Staple  has  forgotten 
the  ten  pounds !' 

From  the  moment  this  egregious  improbability  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  John  Hawker,  his  spirits  exhibited 
symptoms  of  fresh  elation.  Whenever  his  wife  had  a 
commission  for  him  to  execute  out  of  doors,  instead  of 
making  all  manner  of  excuses  for  getting  off  the  job, 
he  surprised  her  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  under- 
took it  He  walked  along  the  streets  with  a  bold  step 
and  confident  air,  never  dreaming  of  looking  round  the 
corners.  Nay,  he  even  ventured  once  or  twice  past 
Staple's  own  house,  although  he  had  previously  gone 
many  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  it  On  one  of 
these  excursions  this  comfortable  condition  of  mind  was 
doomed  to  receive  a  severe  check.  John  met  the  post- 
man, who  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter.  He  glanced 
at  the  post-mark,  and  turned  pale ;  it  was  from  Lon- 
don. With  a  cautious  step,  but  trembling  hand,  he 
sought  out  the  most  retired  part  of  the  road,  and  broke 
the  seaL  Sure  enough  it  was  from  Staple.  After  up- 
braiding the  grocer  for  breaking  his  word,  the  writer 
gave  him  peremptory  notice,  that  unless  the  ten  pounds 
were  paid  'immediately'  (and  under  this  word  were 
scored  three  very  conspicuous  dashes),  the  affair  would 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney — a  London  at- 
torney ;  for  Staple  was  unwilling  to  expose  the  defaulter 
to  his  neighbours  by  employing  one  belonging  to  the 
town. 

It  is  truly  said  that  no  situation  is  so  desperate  but 
it  is  possible  to  extract  some  comfort  out  of  it ;  and 
though  the  terrors  of  the  law  too  surely  awaited  the 
miserable  shopkeeper,  yet  one  shred  of  satisfaction 
remained  - — it  was  evident  that  Staple  didn't  mean  to 
tell  his  wife.  While  safe  from  such  a  disclosure,  John 
felt  almost  strong  enough  to  defy  the  law. 

It  was  well  he  was  thus  fortified ;  for  exactly  a  week 
after  the  receipt  of  the  epistle,  while  he  was  serving 
in  the  shop,  a  small  slip  of  paper  was  thrust  into  his 
hand  by  a  stranger  who  came  in  under  pretence  of 
inquiring  the  price  of  mottled  soap.  Luckily,  at  that 
moment  Mrs  Hawker's  back  was  turned  (for  she  was 
weighing  off  treacle),  and  John  was  able  to  crush  the 
memorandum  in  his  palm,  and  thrust  it  under  his 
apron-string  without  detection.  When  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  perusing  it  in  secret,  he  found  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  the  copy  of  a  writ 

•Troubles,'  says  a  much-used  adage,  'are  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  them ;'  in  other  words,  the  con- 
stant contemplation  or  experience  of  severe  misfortunes 
blunts  their  poignancy.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt 
for  woes  as  well  as  for  friends ;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  John  Hawker.  So  long  had  his  mind  been  tortured 
with  the  idea  of  having  borrowed  ten  pounds,  and  being 
quite  unable  to  pay  it  that  familiarity  with  that  fact 
hardened  his  despondency  into  a  sort  of  desperate 
recklessness  and  disregard  of  consequences — a  patient 
but  bewildered  awaiting  for  the  worst,  come  when 
it  would. 

He  did  wait  and  in  due  time  let  judgment  go  by 
default  He  was  no  longer  a  free  member  of  society  ; 
his  liberty  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county ! 
In  these  circumstances,  another  man  would  have  chosen 
the  least  of  two  evils— he  would  have  preferred  telling 
his  wife  to  going  to  prison.  Tis  true  that  in  moments 
of  extreme  excitement  several  wild  schemes  entered  his 
head.  He  had  thought  of  robbing  the  till,  and  even  of 
running  the  country  ;  but  to  give  himself  up  to  eternal 
domestic  discord,  by  divulging  his  secret  was  too  dread- 
ful to  be  contemplated. 


Exasperated  at  John  Hawker's  obstinate 
Staple  pursued  him  to  the  last  extremity;  and  one 
morning,  while  the  devoted  chapman  was  mechanically 
checking  off  an  invoice  in  the  parlour,  a  rough-looking 
man  entered  the  shop.  Luckily,  a  customer  was  en- 
gaging Mrs  Hawker's  attention,  and  on  the  stranger 
inquiring  for  her  husband,  she  desired  him  to  *  step  in.' 
The  moment  the  parlour  door  was  opened,  and  John's 
eyes  fell  on  the  entrant  he  saw  it  was  all  over  with 
him.  He  first  shut  the  door  and  then  the  ledger,  took 
off  one  of  his  short  sleeves,  and  looked  for  bis  hat 
*  I  suppose  I  must  go  with  you?'  he  remarked  in  a 
tone  of  resignation  that  would  have  done  honour  to  • 
martyr. 

*  Oh  no,'  answered  the  man,  pulling  out  a  very  dirty 
pocket-book  ; '  you  labour  under  a  mistake ;  this  writ' — 
and  he  exhibited  a  long  slip  of  parchment — '  this  writ  is 
not  a  capiat.  I  have  not  come  to  take  your  body ;  we 
only  want  the  goods— that's  alL' 

'  The  what  ?'  asked  John  aghast ; 4 the  goods  ?  the  fur- 
niture ?' 

4  Of  course ;  and  stock  in  trade  too— at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  will  cover  the  debt  and  costs.' 

John  thought  of  the  sofa,  the  carpet,  and  the  other 
elegancies  of  the  up-stairs  room,  in  which  his  'good 
lady'  took  such  pride,  and  felt  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  gone  to  prison  at  once.  His  old  terrors 
came  over  him  as  he  contemplated  the  precipice  that 
was  about  to  fall  on  him.  Here  was  a  crisis  1  An  exe- 
cution was  in  the  house !  Now  it  too*  all  over.  *  Mercy 
on  me !'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands ;  1  now  my 
wife  murt  know  of  it !' 

*  Not  by  no  means,'  said  the  sheriff's  man,  as  he  took 
off  his  greatcoat  and  sat  in  a  chair  to  make  himself 
perfectly  at  home ;  4  at  all  events  not  just  yet,  for  I 
daresay  it  would  distress  her,  poor  thing.' 

*  But  how  can  it  be  avoided,  my  good  man  ?*  asked 
poor  John,  grasping  the  stranger's  shoulder  with  un- 
natural energy. 

*  Why,  this  way.  You  see  I  am  now  In  possession  of 
your  goods  and  chattels,  and  you  can  keep  me  here  if 
you  like  for  nine  days,  which  will  give  you  time  to  look 
about  you,  and  get  the  money  together.  But  if  you  do 
not  arrange  before  that  time,  we  must  have  in  the 
broker,  and  sell.' 

'  Something  may  turn  up,  to  be  sure,'  said  Hawker 
thoughtfully.  '  But  you  will  have  to  live  and  sleep  here ; 
I  can't  keep  that  from  my  wife,' 

4  Nothing  more  easy.  Can't  I  pretend  to  be  a  cousin 
of  yours  just  come  home  from  sea?' 

4  But  I  have  no  cousin  at  sea.' 

4  Then  we  must  try  something  else.  Men  in  posses- 
sion, as  they  call  us,  are  obliged  to  turn  anything  to 
accommodate  parties.  When  I  get  into  great  people's 
houses,  they  put  me  in  livery,  and  visitors  little  think 
they  are  waited  on  by  a  sheriff's  man.  In  other  houses 
I  pretend  to  be  a  single-man  lodger,  who  boards  with 
the  family ;  but  I  always  find  the  cousin  from  sea  to 
answer  best  Make  haste,'  he  added,  4  and  think  of 
something;  your  wife's  a-coming!  Have  you  no  rela- 
tions abroad  ?' 

At  this  opportune  question  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes darted  into  his  mind,  and  Jolin  had  just  enough 
sense  left  to  say, 4  Yes,  my  brother ;  he  emigrated  three 
months  ago.' 

The  man  replied,  4  Very  well ;  leave  the  rest  to  me,' 
just  in  time ;  for  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before 
Mrs  Hawker  entered  the  parlour. 

The  ingenious  4  man  in  possession*  exercised  his  ima- 
gination so  successfully,  that  for  a  time  he  deceived 
the  not-casily-taken-in  Mrs  Hawker.  He  said  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  emigrants  to  give  an  account  of  their 
embarkation,  and  to  say  they  were  quite  well ;  adding, 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
which  Mr  Hawker  had  given  him  to  stay  a  day  or  two, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  some  money  he  expected  from 
London.  The  lady  frowned  upon  her  husband  one  of 
those  annihilating  looks  which  generally  made  John 
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tremble.  The  guest,  however — who  boasted,  and  not 
untruly,  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life — made  him- 
self, during  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  agreeable  to  his 
hostess  by  a  little  adroit  flattery,  that  after  supper 
she  produced  the  gold -coloured  sherry,  and  caused  a 
bed  to  be  made  for  him  on  the  new  sofa  in  the  best 
room. 

As  for  poor  John,  he  went  about  the  house  next  day 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  The  little  wit  he  usually  pos- 
sessed was  completely  frightened  out  of  him,  and  only 
returned  when  something  happened  that  tended  to 
awaken  his  'good  lady's'  suspicions,  and  consequently 
his  own  fears.  For  instance,  the  stranger's  story  con- 
cerning the  departed  brother  turned  out,  on  cross-exa- 
mination, to  be  rather  incoherent  Sometimes  John 
was  said  to  have  four  nephews,  instead  of  two;  at 
Others,  his  brother  had  gone  to  New  Zealand,  instead  of 

1  to  Australia;  till  at  length  the  lady's  suspicious,  were 
so  effectually  roused  on  the  sixth  day,  that  she  told 

j  John  confidentially  she  believed  the  man  was  an  im- 

j  poster,  and  hinted  the  expediency  of  consulting  some 
intelligent  constable.    This  gave  the  husband  a  new  fit 

•  of  dread.    lie  bore  up  against  it  as  long  as  he  could; 

j  but  at  length,  when  the  man  in  possession  was  detected 
smoking  a  pipe  up  the  kitchen  chimney,  the  '  good  lady' 
▼owed  she  would  submit  to  be  deceived  no  longer. 

John's  agony  was  now  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  symptoms 
of  incipient  insanity.  But  here  the  rigid  shopwoman 
relaxed  into  the  affectionate  wife.  All  her  attentions 
were  centred  in  her  husband :  the  doctor  was  sent  for, 
and  every  minute  to  be  spared  from  the  shop  was  passed 
at  his  bedside.  The  stranger  made  himself  too  useful  to 
be  thought  unkindly  of;  but  still  he  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and— the  ninth  day  was  to-morrow  1 

The  doctor's  report  to  Mrs  Hawker  tended  to  hasten 
on  the  crisis,  which  seemed  inevitable.  He  said  that 
John's  disease  was  mental,  rather  than  physical ;  that 

I  it  was  evident  he  had  something  on  his  mind — sonic- 
thing  awful!  Upon  this  Mrs  Hawker  intreated  her 
husband  to  unbosom  himself.  She  tried  all  that  endear- 
ment and  coaxing  could  do ;  and  throe  several  times 
did  John  essay  to  divulge  his  secret,  but  on  each  <xx-a- 
sion  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  was  silent.  As  it 
turned  out.  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  remained 
so;  for  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  succour  was  at  hand  ! 

At  the  very  moment  that  Mrs  Hawker  was  making 
the  third  endeavour  to  extract  the  secret  from  her 
husband,  who  should  enter  the  shop  but  the  brother  who, 
it  was  supposed,  had  emigrated!  Having  quarrelled 
with  Mrs  Hawker,  he  declined  seeing  her,  but  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother  alone.  This 
he  had;  and  related  that,  having  pone  to  London  to 
embark  on  board  the  emigrant  ship,  he  accidentally 
met  Lord  Winter's  land-steward,  who  dissuaded  him 
from  so  rash  a  step,  wrote  to  his  lordship,  and  he  had 
given  him  the  situation  of  bailiff.  '  So,  as  I  have  no 
passage-money  to  pay,  I  can  return  the  ten  pounds 
after  all.' 

'What!'  said  John,  starting  up  in  his  bed  with  a 
degree  of  energy  which  alarmed  his  brother.  '  What 
did  you  say  about  the  ten  pounds?  Say  it  again,  for 
mercy's  sake!' 

'  Here  it  is,'  replied  the  elder  Hawker,  showing  a 
bank-note. 

'  But  the  costs  ?' 

« What  costs  ?' 

Tins  question  was  answered  by  a  rambling  account 
of  all  poor  John  had  endured  for  his  brother's  sake. 
The  man  in  possession  was  called  up  stairs;  the  money 
(debt  and  costs)  paid ;  the  deception  he  practised  on 
Mrs  Hawker  was  favoured  and  strengthened  by  the 
brother,  who  corroborated  his  story ;  and  John's  peace 
of  mind  and  health  were  completely  restored. 

Since  this  transaction,  John  and  his  wife  have  got  on 
•o  well  in  the  world,  that  they  talk  of  retiring  fr<>in 
business.  They  live  most  happily  together;  for  Mrs 
Hawker  continues  to  have  it  all  her  own  way.    John  is 


obedient  and  confiding  in  everything  save  one : — to  this 
day  his  good  lady  does  not  know  a  word  about  the 

'  Tex  Pounds.* 


MEDICAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  superstitions  exhibits  human  cre- 
dulity and  weakness  in  a  broader  light  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  our  own  country  was  little  else  than  a  tissue 
of  superstitious  beliefs  and  speculative  conceits ;  and 
such,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  the  character  of  the 
healing  art  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Like  other 
general  features  in  the  history  of  mankind,  these  beliefs 
are  founded  upon  certain  principles  in  our  nature —  1 
erring  through  that  ignorance  which  progressive  expe-  ' 
riencc  and  reason  are  destined  to  dissipate.  Man  natu-  >' 
rally  seeks  to  avoid  disease,  from  the  pain  which  it 
creates,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  death  urges  him  to 
grasp  at  any  proffered  remedy.  His  own  anxiety,  in- 
creased by  that  of  his  friends,  makes  him  prone  to  be- 
lieve; and  credulity  is  a  weakness  ever  ready  to  be 
practised  upon  by  the  selfish  and  designing.  Thus 
quackery  and  empiricism  originate.  There  is,  however, 
another  cause  of  the  superstitious  in  medicine  equally 
general  with  that  already  mentioned — namely,  the  un- 
known origin  of  many  of  the  maladies  wliich  assail  us. 
The  causes  of  external  injuries  are  seen  and  known ; 
those  of  internal  or  constitutional  disease  are  obscure. 
In  rude  ages,  such  afflictions  are  regarded  as  judgments,  I 
and  the  work  of  malignant  spirits ;  hence  charms,  in- 
cantations, and  divinations,  are  the  curative  means  re- 
sorted to.  If  the  patient  die,  it  is  his  fate ;  if  he  survive 
(whether  from  the  disease  having  run  its  course,  or  from 
the  force  of  imagination  acting  upon  his  bodily  system), 
the  charm  is  considered  efficacious ;  and  what  is  said  to 
have  cured  one,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  apply  to  thou- 
sands. Thus  it  is  that  empiricism  and  superstition  get 
established,  and  retain  their  hold  even  long  after  science 
has  taught  us  to  laugh  at  their  absurdity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  curious,  and  not  uninstructive,  to  collect  a 
few  details  respecting  past  medical  practice,  and  its  still 
surviving  superstitions. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prevalent  of  these  beliefs 
was  that  which  attributed  medical  virtues  to  rings  made 
of  certain  metals,  and  fabricated  after  a  certain  fashion. 
It  was  a  custom  in  England,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  for  the  king  on  a  particular  holiday  every 
year  to  bless  crump-rinyt  at  the  church  of  Westminster, 
which  rings  were  preserved  by  the  people  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  specifics  against  the  disorder  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  Van  Hehnont,  who  wrote 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  affirms  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  metal,  of  which,  if  a  ring  were 
made  and  worn,  not  only  the  pain  attendant  upon  hae- 
morrhoids would  cease,  but  that  in  twenty-four  hours, 
whether  internal  or  external,  they  would  vanish  alto- 
gether. This  faith  in  metal  rings  is  still  far  from  being 
extinct,  as  we  learn  from  the  subjoined  notice  forwarded 
to  us  by  a  silversmith  in  an  English  provincial  town  :— 

*  Some  time  ago,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  evidently  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  came 
to  my  shop,  wishing  me  to  make  him  a  strong  ring  out 
of  several  pieces  of  silver  which  he  brought  with  him. 
By  questioning  him  a  little,  I  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  long  subject  to  fits ;  that  nothing  which  he  had 
hitherto  tried  had  afforded  him  any  relief;  and  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  a  neighlxmr  to  try  a  charm,  which 
she  had  known  to  be  efficacious  in  several  instances.  The 
charm  was,  that  he  must  beg  seven  different  pieces  of 
silver  from  seven  different  persons  ;  that  a  strong  ring 
must  be  made  containing  a  part  of  each  of  the  pieces ; 
that  the  person  who  made  it  must  have  no  other  reward 
for  his  labour  than  the  pieces  which  were  left  after  the 
ring  had  been  made;  that  he  must  wear  the  ring  upon 
the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  that  he  might  then 
have  no  further  fe;ur  of  a  recurrence  of  fits.   The  young 
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also  said  that  the  surgeon  who  attended  him  had 
signified  his  assent  to  the  trial  I  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
really  bring  himself  to  think  that  it  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him?  He  replied,  that  when  he  thought  of  it 
reasonably,  he  must  confess  he  did  not  see  how  it  could ; 
but  that,  as  he  had  been  so  tormented  with  the  fits,  and 
as  everything  else  he  had  tried  had  been  of  no  service, 
he  was  willing  to  try  anything,  for  drowning-men  catch 
at  straws.  I  forthwith  undertook  to  make  him  the  ring, 
but  on  condition  that  he  would  call  after  he  had  worn  it 
for  a  while,  to  let  me  know  if  it  had  been  the  means  of 
conquering  his  mortal  enemy  or  not 

In  about  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  my  cus- 
tomer was  passing  the  shop,  when  I  called  him  in.  He 
told  me  that  perhaps  I  might  doubt  what  he  stated,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  it  was  perfectly  true ;  that  from  the 
time  of  putting  on  the  ring  until  then,  he  had  never 
once  had  a  fit,  though  before  that  time  he  had  had  three 
or  four  in  a  week,  and  that  he  was  rapidly  recovering 
his  health  !  I  was  greatly  amused  witli  this  confession ; 
for,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  though  I  must  endeavour 
to  blush  in  mentioning  the  trick— the  ring  which  I 
made  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  the  silver  which  had 
been  brought  to  me.  The  ring  was  made  by  me  from 
the  shank  of  an  old  silver  spoon ;  and  yet  the  patient 
assured  me  he  was  cured.  I  did  not,  however,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  tell  him  of  the  deceit 

Upon  reflecting  on  this  remarkable  superstition,  if  I 
may  call  it  by  that  name,  I  hare  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
akm,  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  cure  was  a  strong  effort 
of  the  imagination.  The  young  man  forced  himself  to 
believe  in  the  potency  of  the  charm,  and,  in  doing  so, 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  nervous  energy,  which 
produced  the  desired  result  May  not  this  species  of 
confidence  account  for  many  alleged  cures  from  the  use 
of  charms  ?* 

Sometimes  a  superstition  accommodates  itself  to  a 
change  in  the  public  mind,  and  thus  endures  long  after 
its  original  form  has  ceased  to  be  regarded.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  educated  people  who 
wear  rings  composed  of  zinc  and  copper,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  favourable  effect  in  rheumatic  affections, 
merely  because  plates  of  these  metals,  with  a  fluid  be- 
tween them,  are  employed  to  form  a  galvanic  circle. 
To  fire  off*  a  child's  pop-gun  at  a  Flanders  fortress 
would  be  quite  as  rational,  and  equally  effective. 

Besides  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  metallic  contact, 
our  ancestors  believed  in  the  potency  of  certain  stones, 
such  as  the  philosopher's,  the  magical,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  angelic,  to  which  mystical  and  superhuman 
properties  were  respectively  attributed.  These,  however, 
were  more  strictly  magical  than  medical,  and  so  we  pass 
them  by,  to  glance  at  some  of  those  talismans,  amulets, 
and  charms,  recorded  in  a  recent  work  devoted  to  the 
subject*  Talismans,  or  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  had 
their  origin  from  a  belief,  says  Mr  Pettigrew,  'that 
medicinal  substances  bore  upon  their  external  surfaces 
the  properties  or  virtues  they  possessed,  impressed  upon 
them  by  planetary  influence.  The  connexion  of  the  pro- 
perties of  substances  with  their  colour,  is  also  an  opinion 
of  great  antiquity :  white  was  regarded  as  refrigerant,  red 
as  hot^-cold  and  hot  qualities  were  therefore  attributed 
to  medicines  so  coloured.  This  opinion  led  to  serious 
errors  in  practice.  Red  flowers  were  given  for  disorders 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  yellow  ones  for  those  of  the 
biliary  secretion,  Sic.  We  find  that  in  small-pox  red  bed- 
coverings  were  employed,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
pustules  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  bed-furniture 
and  hangings  were  very  commonly  of  a  red  colour— red 
substances  were  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  patient  Burnt 
purple,  pomegranate  seeds,  mulberries,  or  other  red  in- 
gredients, were  dissolved  in  their  drink.  In  short  as 
Avicenna  contended  that  red  bodies  moved  the  blood, 
everything  of  a  red  colour  was  employed  in  these 
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John  of  Gaddcsden,  physician  to  Edward  IL,  directs  his 
patients  to  be  wrapped  up  in  scarlet  dresses;  and  he  says 
that,  "  when  the  son  of  the  renowned  king  of  England 
(Edward  II.)  lay  sick  of  the  small-pox,  I  took  care  that 
everything  around  the  bed  should  be  of  a  red  colour ; 
which  succeeded  so  completely,  that  the  prince  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health,  without  the  vestige  of  a  pustule 
remaining."  Wraxall,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  says  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  when  infected  with  the  small-pox, 
was  rolled  up  in  a  scarlet  cloth  by  order  of  his  physi- 
cian, so  late  as  1765,  when  he  died.  Flannel  dyed  nine 
times  in  blue  was  held  to  be  efficacious  in  the  removal 
of  glandular  swellings.' 

Amulets,  in  earlier  times,  were  borne  alike  by  rich  and 
poor,  and  even  in  our  own  day  are  not  wholly  discarded 
— show  big  how  firmly  superstition  lays  hold  of  the  unen- 
lightened mind.  We  transcribe  a  few  of  those  recorded 
by  Mr  Pettigrew : — '  The  elder  tree,  to  the  history  of 
which  many  superstitions  belong,  forms  a  charm  for  a 
variety  of  diseases,  but  has  been  especially  employed  in 
epilepsy.  In  Blochwick's  "Anatomie  of  the  Elder," 
translated  and  published  in  London,  1655,  p.  52,  we  read 
of  an  amulet  made  of  the  elder  growing  on  a  sallow  :  "  If 
in  the  month  of  October,  a  little  before  the  full  moon, 
you  pluck  a  twig  of  the  elder,  and  cut  the  cane  that  is 
betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  or  knots,  in  nine  pieces,  and 
these  pieces,  being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linen,  be  in  a 
thread  so  hung  about  the  neck  that  they  touch  the 
spoon  of  the  heart  or  the  sword-formed  cartilage ;  and 
I  that  they  may  stay  more  firmly  in  that  place,  they  are 
to  be  bound  thereon  with  a  linen  or  silken  roller  wrapt 
about  the  body,  till  the  thread  break  of  itself.  The 
thread  being  broken,  and  the  roller  removed,  the  amulet 
is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare  hands,  but  it  ought 
to  be  taken  hold  on  by  some  instrument  and  buried  in 
a  place  that  nobody  may  touch  it"  Some  hang  a  cross 
made  of  the  elder  and  the  sallow,  mutually  inwrapping 
one  another,  about  the  children's  neck. 

Father  Jerome  MeroUa  de  Sorrento,  in  his  "  Voyage 
to  Congo,"  mentions  the  foot  of  the  elk  as  a  certain 
remedy  against  epilepsy.  The  way  to  find  out  the  foot 
in  whieh  tliis  virtue  lies,  he  says,  is  to  "  knock  the 
beast  down,  when  he  will  immediately  lift  up  that  leg 
which  is  most  efficacious  to  scratch  his  ear.  Then  you 
must  be  ready  with  a  sharp  scimitar  to  lop  off  the  medi- 
cinal limb,  and  you  shall  find  an  infallible  remedy  against 
the  falling  sickness  treasured  up  in  his  claws."  Among 
the  Indians  and  Norwegians,  and  the  other  northern 
nations,  the  hoof  of  the  elk  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign 
cure  for  epilepsy.  The  person  afflicted  must  apply  it 
to  his  heart  hold  it  in  Ids  left  hand,  and  rub  his  ear 
with  it 

During  the  severe  visitation  of  the  plague  in  London, 
amulets  composed  of  arsenic  were  very  commonly  worn 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  upon  the  principle  that  one 
poison  would  drive  out  or  prevent  the  entry  of  auother. 
Large  quantities  of  arsenic  were  imported  into  London 
for  this  purpose.  Dr  Henry  wrote  against  them  as 
"  dangerous  and  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious,  to  those 
who  weare  them."  Quills  of  quicksilver  were  commonly 
worn  about  the  neck  as  a  preservative  against  the 
plague.  The  powder  of  toad  was  employed  in  a  similar 
way.  Pope  Adrian  is  reported  never  to  have  been 
without  it  The  ingredients  forming  his  amulet  were 
dried  toad,  arsenic,  tormentU,  pearl,  coral,  hyacinth, 
smarag,  and  tragacanth.' 

Charms  were  equally  prevalent  with  talismans  and 
amulets,  and  in  rural  districts  the  belief  in  their  efficacy 
is  far  from  being  extinguished.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
has  heard  charms  repeated  over  a  sick-bed,  and  also  as 
preventives  against  disease  and  the  machinations  of 
witchcraft ;  and  this  within  these  last  ten  years,  in  the 
Lowland  districts  of  Scotland.  Those  related  by  Mr 
Pettigrew,  in  connexion  with  ague,  may  be  taken  as 
sufficiently  illustrative :  —  'In  Skippon's  account  of  a 
"  Journey  through  the  Low  Countries,"  itc  he  makes 
mention  of  the  lectures  of  Ferrarius,  and  his  narrative 
of  the  cure  of  the  ague  of  a  Spanish  lieutenant,  by  writ- 
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ing  the  words  ferra  fuoe,  and  catting  off  a letter  from 
the  paper  every  day  •  and  he  observed  the  distemper  to 
abate  accordingly :  when  lie  cut  the  letter  e,  last  of  all, 
the  ague  left  him.  In  the  same  year,  he  says,  fifty  more 
were  reported  to  be  cured  in  the  same  manner.  Another 
charm  for  ague  was  directed  to  be  said  up  the  chimney 
by  the  eldest  female  of  the  family,  on  St  Agnus'  Ere.  It 
ran  thus  :— 

First  day  khivcr  and  burn : 
Tremble  and  quake ! 

Second  day  shiver  and  learn : 
Trembie  and  diet 

Third  day  never  return  t' 

The  possibility  of  transplanting  or  transferring  the 
ague  was  once  commonly  entertained.  '  Mr  Douce,  in 
some  manuscript  notes  transmitted  to  Mr  Brand,  says, 
**  it  is  usual  with  many  persons  about  Exeter,  who  are 
affected  with  ague,  to  visit  at  dead  of  night  the  nearest 
cross-road  five  different  times,  and  there  bury  a  new-laid 
egg.  The  visit  is  paid  about  an  hour  before  the  cold  fit 
is  expected ;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  with  the  egg 
they  shall  bury  the  ague.  If  the  experiment  fail  (and 
the  agitation  it  occasions  may  often  render  it  successful  X 
they  attribute  it  to  some  unlucky  accident  that  may 
have  befallen  them  on  the  way.  In  the  course  of  the 
walk,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  rite,  they  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  taking  care  not  to  speak  to  any 
one  whom  they  may  happen  to  meet"  By  breaking  a 
salted  cake  of  bran,  and  giving  it  to  a  dog  when  the  fit 
comes  on,  the  malady  has  been  supposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  patient  to  the  animal.' 

That  these  charms  were  totally  useless,  and  could 
!  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  disease  for  the  cure  of 
I  which  they  were  administered,  must  be  evident  to  every 
educated  mind.  In  the  nature  of  things,  such  cures  are 
impossible,  unless,  be  it  always  remembered,  the  malady 
is  of  a  nervous  character,  and  over  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  capable  of  exercising  some  control.  The  power 
which  the  mind  exerts  over  the  body,  is  too  well  known 
to  be  for  one  moment  discredited ;  and  certain  diseases 
may  yield  to  this  influence  when  the  patient's  imagi- 
nation is  sufficiently  excited  by  belief  in  the  potency  of 
the  talisman  applied.  Numberless  instances  of  this  kind 
of  influence  are  on  record :  that  given  by  Dr  Paris  in 
his  '  Pharmacologia,'  as  related  to  him  by  the  late  Mr 
Coleridge,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strikingly  illustrative  : — 
'As  soon  as  the  powers  of  nitrous  oxide  were  discovered, 
Dr  Beddoes  at  once  concluded  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  a  specific  for  paralysis :  a  patient  was  selected  for 
the  trial,  and  the  management  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  Previous  to  the  administration  of  the 
gas,  he  inserted  a  small  pocket  thermometer  under  the 
tongue  of  the  patient,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  upon 
such  occasions,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  animal  tem- 
perature, with  a  view  to  future  comparison.  The  pa- 
ralytic man,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
to  which  he  was  to  submit,  but  deeply  impressed,  from 
the  representation  of  I>r  Beddoes,  with  the  certainty  of 
its  success,  no  sooner  felt  the  thermometer  under  his 
tongue,  than  he  concluded  the  talisman  was  in  full  ope- 
ration, and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  declared  that  he 
already  experienced  the  effect  of  its  benign  influence 
throughout  his  whole  body :  the  opportunity  was  too 
tempting  to  be  lost:  Davy  cast  an  intelligent  glance  at 
Coleridge,  and  desired  his  patient  to  renew  his  visit  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  same  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, and  repeated  every  succeeding  day  for  a  fort- 
night, the  patient  gradually  improving  during  that 
period,  when  he  was  dismissed  as  cured,  no  other  appli- 
cation having  been  used.'  Cures  effected  by  the  impo- 
sition of  royal  hands,  by  stroking,  by  mesmerism,  and 
the  like,  are  proofs  of  the  same  principle ;  a  principle  of 
which  the  judicious  physician  may  sometimes  avail 
himself  for  his  patient's  sake,  but  which  he  will  never 
exercise  as  an  instrument  for  his  own  aggrandisement 

Adverting,  therefore,  to  the  numerous  phases  which 
superstition  iu  past  ages  has  assumed,  there  is  none 


graded  light  than  that  connected  with  the  cure  of  bodily 
infirmities.  Few  if  any  of  theae  cures  had  a  show  of 
reason  to  recommend  them  to  the  cultivated  mind ;  and 
even  these  few  were  so  clouded  with  mummery  and 
jargon,  that  one  is  apt  to  treat  them  with  ridicule,  be- 
lieving that  more  virtue  was  ascribed  to  the  mode  of 
administration  than  to  the  potency  of  the  article  pre- 
scribed. Nor  did  these  superstitions  exert  their  sway 
over  the  vulgar  mind  alone ;  the  rich  and  great  were 
equally  under  their  influence,  and  indulged  in  them  all 
the  more  that  their  circumstances  afforded  them  the 
means.  It  was  left  for  the  progress  of  science  to  dissi- 
pate these  errors;  and  though  the  simple  and  unin- 
formed, in  remote  districts,  may  Btill  cling  to  some  of 
these  beliefs,  and  quacks  and  empirics  be  ever  ready  to 
impose  on  their  credulity,  as  a  nation  we  are  now  hap- 
pily on  the  path  to  more  rational  and  effective  modes 
of  procedure. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  GRIFFIN. 

Far  from  finding  any  speculations  on  that  animal  of 
fabulous  ferocity,  which  exists  only  in  the  imaginations 
of  poets  and  in  the  blazonry  of  heralds,  the  reader  of 
the  two  volumes  before  us*  will  discover  nothing  more 
than  the  experiences  of  a  harmless  young  gentleman 
just  entering  life  as  a  military  officer.  The  truth  is, 
the  term  griffin  is  an  Anglo-Indian  cant  word  applied 
to  all  new  corners  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  British 
India.  According  to  our  authority,  *a  griffin  is  the 
Johny  Newcome  of  the  East,  one  whose  European 
manners  and  ideas  stand  out  in  ludicrous  relief  when 
contrasted  with  those,  so  essentially  different  in  most  ' 
respects,  which  appertain  to  the  new  country  of  his 
sojourn.  The  ordinary  period  of  grifflnhood  is  a  year, 
by  which  time  the  novus  iwmo,  if  apt  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  manners  of  the  country,  both  Anglo- 
Indian  and  native,  to  preclude  his  making  himself  su- 
premely ridiculous  by  blunders,  yavcheries,  and  the  in-  I 
discriminate  application  of  English  standards  to  states 
of  things  to  which  those  rules  are  not  always  exactly 
adapted. 

At  the  termination,  then,  of  the  above-mentioned 
period,  our  griffin,  if  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  time, 
becomes  entitled  to  associate  on  pretty  equal  terms  with 
those  sun-dried  specimens  of  the  gmu*  homo,  familiarly 
called  the  "  old  hands :"  subs  of  fifteen  years'  standing, 
gray-headed  captains,  and  superannuated  majors,  critics 
profound  in  the  merits  of  a  curry,  or  the  quality  of  a 
batch  of  Hodgson's  pale  ale  He  ceases  to  be  the  butt 
of  his  regiment  and  persecutes  in  his  turn,  with  the  teal 
of  a  convert  all  novices  not  blessed  with  his  modicum 
of  local  experience.' 

The  particular  individual  of  the  species  who  now 
favours  us  with  his  memoirs,  comes  forward  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Frank  Gernon,  and  declares  himself 
to  have  been  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  settled  in 
England.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  East  India  Company's  military  service,  and 
in  due  time  was  shipped  on  board  the  Rottenbeam  Castle 
for  the  scene  of  his  future  career.  The  account  of  his 
voyage  proves,  on  perusal,  to  differ  but  little  from  that 
of  other  travellers  to  the  same  destination.  His  fellow- 
passengers  consisted  of  the  usual  assortment  of  old 
officers  returning  to  secure  retiring  pensions,  younger 
ones  going  back  from  '  European  leave,'  civilians  and 
their  wives,  matrons  hastening  to  expectant  husbands, 
and  spinsters  desirous  of  getting  a  peep  at  the  country — 
but  nothing  more.  Arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Mr 
Gernon  describes  the  tossings,  tumblings,  miseries,  and 
comical  contretemps  to  which  the  ship  was  subject  in 
those  uneasy  waters.  Here  is  the  record  of  a  dinner 
afloat:— 'Our  first  day's  dinner  onboard,  with  tilings 
in  the  state  I  have  described— that  is,  the  Rottenbeam 


*  Memoirs  of  a  Griffin,  or  a  Cadet "s  Flint  Year  tn  India.   Bj  Cap- 
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Castle  reeling  and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man — was 
a  most  comical  affair,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  ex- 
tremely, had  my  nausea  been  less.  It  is  true,  with  some 
variations,  the  scene  was  afterwards  frequently  repeated 
(except  when  sea-pie  was  the  order  of  the  day) ;  but 
then,  though  I  was  no  longer  qualmish,  it  in  turn  had 
lost  the  master-charm  of  novelty.  We  were  summoned 
to  dinner  as  usual,  on  the  day  in  question,  by  the 
drummers  and  lifers,  or  rather,  to  be  more  respectful, 
the  M  captain's  band ;"  but  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving an  equilibrium,  these  worthies  mangled  the 
"  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"  most  unmercifully.  The 
dapper  little  steward,  with  his  train  of  subordinates,  had 
some  difficulty  in  traversing  the  deck  with  their  savoury 
burdens ;  unable  to  march  as  before,  heads  erect,  like  a 
squad  of  recruits,  the  grand  purveyor,  with  his  silver 
tureen  in  the  van,  they  now  emerged  theatrically  from 

I  the  culinary  regions,  advancing  with  slides  and  side- 

;  steps,  like  a  corps  de  ballet— now  a  halt,  then  a  simulta- 
neous run,  then  balancing  on  one  leg,  and  finally 
(hitting  the  moment  of  an  equipoise)  a  dart  into  the 
cuddy,  where,  with  some  little  difficulty,  each  contrived 
to  deposit  his  dish.  The  passengers,  emerging  from 
various  doors  and  openings,  tottering  and  holding  on  as 
best  they  might,  now  made  their  way  to  seats,  and 
amidst  the  most  abominable  creaking  and  groaning  that 
ever  saluted  my  ears,  the  business  of  dinner  began.  In 

:  spite  of  sand-bags,  however,  and  all  other  appliances, 
there  was  no  restraining  the  ambulatory  freaks  of  the 
dishes,  and  we  were  scarcely  seated  when  a  tremendous 
lee-lurch  sent  a  tureen  of  pea-soup  souse  over  the 
doctor's  kerseymere  waistcoat  and  Brummel  tie ;  and  a 
roast  pig,  as  if  suddenly  resuscitated,  and  endued  with  a 
spirit  of  frenzy,  darted  from  its  dish,  and  cantering 
furiously  down  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  finally 
effected  a  lodgment  in  Miss  Dobbikins'  lap.    I,  for 

!  my  part,  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  an  involuntary 
embrace  from  the  charming  Miss  Olivia ;  whilst  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  at  this  particular  moment,  Mr  Cadet 
Grundy,  governed  rather  by  sight  than  a  due  conside- 
ration of  circumstances  and  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
made  a  desperate  lunge  at  one  of  the  swinging  tables, 
which  he  thought  was  making  a  most  dangerous  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular,  in  order  to  steady  it,  and 

I  the  immediate  result  was  a  fearful  crash  of  glasses  and 
decanters,  and  a  plentiful  libation  of  port  and  sherry. 

"  Arc  ye  mad,  sir,  to  do  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain [a  Scotchman],  with  ill-suppressed  vexation  at  the 
destruction  of  his  glasses,  and  forgetting  his  usual 
urbanity. 

44 1  thought  they  were  slipping  off,  sir,"  said  Grundy 
with  great  humility. 

"  Ye  ha'  slupped  them  off  in  gude  aimcst  yersel, 
sir,"  rejoined  Captain  M*Guffln,  unable,  however,  to 
repress  a  smile,  in  which  all  joined,  at  the  idea  of 
Grundy's  extreme  simplicity.  "  Dinna  ye  ken,  sir,  that 
it's  the  ship,  and  not  the  swing-table,  that  loses  Ub  per- 
\  pendicular  ?  Here,  steward,"  continued  he, "  clear  away 
these  fragments,  and  put  mair  glasses  on  the  table." 

The  colloquy  ended,  there  was  a  further  lull,  when, 
heave  yo  ho !  away  went  the  ship  on  the  other  side ; 
purser  jammed  up  against  the  bulk-head;  rolls,  legs, 
and  wings,  boiled  beef,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  all  racing, 
as  if  to  see  which  would  first  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  At  this  instant  snap  went  a  chair-lashing,  and 
the  ex-resident  of  Paugulabad  was  whirled  out  of  the 
cuddy- door  like  a  thunder- bolt. 

"  There  she  goes  again !"  exclaimed  the  second  mate ; 
"hold  on,  gentlemen."  The  caution  was  well-timed, 
for  down  she  went  on  the  opposite  tack ;  once  more  the 
recoil  brought  the  colonel  back  again,  with  the  force  of 
a  battering-ram,  attended  by  an  awful  smash  of  the 
butler's  plate-basket,  and  other  deafening  symptoms  of 
reaction.  Oh,  'tis  brave  sport  a  cuddy-dinner  in  an 
Indiaman,  and  your  ship  rolling  gunwales  under.' 

We  must,  however,  travel  a  little  faster  than  our  hero, 
and  pick  him  up  at  Calcutta,  where  he  is  speedily  assailed 
by  hosta  of  sircar*,  or  valets  de  place,  whose  ostensible 


duty  it  is  to  recommend  hotels,  supply  the  stranger 
with  all  he  wants  from  the  best  markets  at  the  lowest 
price,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  to  do  many  other  necessary  offices ;  their 
real  business  being  to  cheat  on  every  'bargain'  they 
are  intrusted  to  make;  and,  in  short,  to  fleece  their 
employer  as  much  as  they  can  without  being  (bund  out. 
Our  hero  did  not  altogether  escape,  although,  considering 
he  was  in  the  rudiments  of  grifnnhcod,  he  fell  into  very 
good  hands — those  of  a  sircar  who  sported  the  eupho- 
nious cognomen  of  Chattermohun  Ghosc.  This  atten- 
tive agent  soon  provided  his  employer  with  nearly  all 
he  wanted;  but  after  a  time,  was  suddenly  missed. 
While,  however,  the  ensign  (for  he  had  been  promoted 
during  his  voyage)  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  , 
Chattermohun,  he  received  the  following  epistle,  which 
is  a  choice  specimen  of  Hindostanee  English : — 

1  Most  respectful  and  honoured  Sir — Greatly  labour- 
ing for  fearful  apprehension  that  sudden  non-appearance 
should  dictate  condemnation  from  the  sensible  benignity 
of  your  excellency's  reverence,  and  feeling  in  concate- 
nation that  explanation  was  indispensable,  I  have  here- 
with the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  one  of  my  family 
(now  consisting  of  six  childrens  effective  of  various  de-  { 
nominations)  was  recently  solemnised  in  holy  matri- 
mony, and  adoptedly  conducted  according  to  prescribed 
rite  and  custom  of  native  religion.  Tliis  solemnisation 
was  carried  into  production  my  house  in  country  by 
Boitacoolah  Thannali,  wither  in  my  patriarchal  duty 
have  repair  for  a  few  day. 

According  to  last  order  of  your  reverence,  have  in* 
struct  to  Gopec  Nauth,  of  China  Bazaar,  to  disperse  to  1 
your  quarter  goods  as  per  margin,  for  which  he  expect 
the  favour  of  early  remittance.  I  have  also  passed  to 
credit  of  master  account  16  rupees  8  annas,  leaving 
balance  my  favour  25G  rupees  5  annas  3  pice,  as  per 
account  enclosed.  Trusting  from  this  statement  of  ex- 
planation, your  honour  not  think  me  absent  without 
leave,  I  have  honour  to  be,  with  deep  respect  and  con- 
sideration, your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Ch ATTKaMoiiCN  Ghosk,  Sircar. 

To  his  Exc.  Ensign  Gernon,  South  Bks.' 

One  of  our  griffin's  earliest  acquaintances  was  an 
Irish  general,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Capsicum. 
This  old  campaigner  invites  him  to  tiffin  (a  sort  of 
luncheon)  and  dinner.  The  scene  between  the  two  i 
meals  is  quite  Indian,  and  is  graphically  described : — 
'At  length,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  servants, 
as  is  usual  in  India,  unbolted  and  threw  open  the  long 
Venetian  doors,  to  admit  the  cool  air,  and  out  we  saun- 
tered  on  the  lawn,  to  join  the  ladies  (to  whose  number 
some  addition  had  been  made),  who  had  preceded  us, 
and  were  admiring  the  moving  scene  on  the  river. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down,  and  all  nature  seemed 
to  be  with  one  accord  putting  forth  a  rejoicing  shout, 
an  excess  of  that  luminary  producing  all  the  torpid 
effects  which  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  his  beams  else- 
where. The  kite  whistled  querulously  from  the  house- 
top, the  maynas  and  squirrels  chattered  joyfully  in  the 
trees,  ring-doves  cooed,  and  the  bright  yellow  mango 
birds  and  the  dark  coel  (loved  of  Indian  maids)  shot 
through  the  cool  groves  and  glades  of  cocoa-nut  and 
bananas  (plantains),  uttering  their  clear  and  shrilly 
notes. 

I  think  I  now  behold  the  group  we  formed,  the  white 
dresses  of  the  ladies  making  them  to  look  like  spirits 
walking  in  a  garden,  and  honest  Augustus,  with  his 
solah  topee,*  looking  down  on  his  shoes,  and  saying 
agreeable  things ;  the  shadows  of  evening  closing  around 
us ;  the  huge  fox  bats  sailing  heavily  overhead ;  the 
river  spreading  its  broad  surface  before  us,  suffused  with 
the  crimson  flush  of  departing  day ;  the  boats  moving 
across  it  afar,  their  oars  dabbling  as  it  were  in  quick- 
silver ;  the  mists  rising  slowly  from  neighbouring  groves,  ] 
stealing  over  the  scene ;  and  then  the  stilly,  tranquil 

•  Broad-brimmed  hat  of  pith  or  toUh. 

 I 
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hour,  broken  only  by  the  plash  of  pasting  oar*,  the  sound 
of  a  distant  gong,  or  the  far-off  music  of  a  marriage 
ceremony,  or  the  hum  and  drumming  of  the  bazaar— 
those  drowsy  sounds  of  an  Indian  eve.  It  was  a  bit  of 
still  life  to  be  ever  remembered. 

The  guests  for  the  burra  khana  now  began  to  arrive. 
Gigs,  carriages,  and  palankeens,  flambeaux,  dancing 
lights,  and  the  musical  groans  of  tlie  cohort,  or  bearers, 
as  they  hurried  along  the  winding  road,  made  the  gene- 
ral's domain,  a  few  moments  before  buried  in  repose,  a 
scene  of  life  and  animation. 

We  returned  to  the  mansion.  The  reception-room  was 
fast  filling.  Generals,  colonels,  judges,  barristers  of  the 
supreme  court,  merchants,  agents,  writers,  with  their 
ladies,  the  elite  of  Calcutta  fashionable  society  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  my  observation.  White 
jackets,  and  still  whiter  faces,  were  the  predominating 
features  of  the  group  (except  where  relieved  by  English 
blood  and  up-country  brick -dust),  whose  manners,  on 
the  whole,  struck  me  as  being  more  frank  and  open  than 
those  of  people  in  England,  although  that  freedom  oc- 
casionally bordered,  I  thought  in  many,  on  a  rough 
familiar  liorse-play  sort  of  manner,  which  then,  at  least, 
was  too  common  in  India,  where  the  causes  which  pre- 
dispose to  a  disregard  of  courtesy  are  unfortunately  too 
rife. 

Some  of  the  party  discussed  politics,  horse- racing,  the 
latest  news  from  up  the  country,  the  promotions  and 
appointments,  and  so  forth,  in  groups;  whilst  others, 
four  or  five  abreast,  stumped  up  and  down  the  broad 
verandah,  talking  and  laughing  energetically ;  their 
spirits  evidently  enlivened  by  the  rapid  locomotion  in 
which  they  were  indulging. 

General  Capsicum  was  very  pleasant  with  the  burra 
beebee,  a  fine  stately  old  dame,  with  a  turban  of  bird  of 
paradise  plumes,  and  with  whom,  I  afterwards  learned, 
he  had  actually  walked  a  minuet  in  the  year  of  grace 
1770.  Mrs  Capsicum,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  military 
men  and  young  writers,  was  endeavouring  to  reduce 
her  large  mouth  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions — 
mincing  the  king's  English,  and  "  talking  conversation" 
"  mighty  illigant"  to  the  whole  ring,  in  whose  counte- 
nances a  certain  mock  gravity  indicated  pretty  evidently 
what  they  thought  of  her. 

At  last  the  khansaman-jee,  or  chief  butler,  a  very  im- 
portant and  respectable  personage,  with  an  aldcnnanic 
expansion  of  the  abdominal  region,  a  huge  black  beard, 
and  a  napkin  hanging  from  his  kummerbund,  or  girdle, 
with  hands  respectfully  closed,  head  on  one  side,  and  an 
air  most  profoundly  deferential,  announced  to  the  general 
that  the  dinner  was  served  "  Tiar  hyn  f 

"  Dinner  ready,  did  ye  say  ?"  said  the  general,  who 
was  a  little  deaf,  and  turning  up  his  best  ear  to  catch 
the  reply. 

llan  khodabund  »  (yes,  slave  of  the  Lord),  replied  the 


"  Come,  gintlemen ;  come,  lecdics— those  who  have 
any  mind  to  ate  may  follow  me." 

Thus  saying,  the  general,  with  great  vivacity,  pre- 
sented his  arm  to  the  old  lady  of  the  bird  of  paradise 
lume,  and  hobbled  off  with  her,  chattering  and  laugh- 
:ig.  and  followed  by  the  whole  company.  I,  the  lanky 
griffin,  brought  up  the  rear,  looking,  on  the  whole,  rather 
amalL  The  coup-tTctil  of  a  grand  dinner-party  in  Cal- 
cutta, given  by  a  rich  merchant  or  high  official,  is  a 
very  splendid  affair,  and  perhaps  eclipses  anything  to 
be  seen  in  the  mansions  01  persons  of  the  same  rank  in 
England.'  Dinner-parties  are,  however,  pretty  nearly 
alike  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  a  description  of  this 
particular  oue  would  not,  we  fear,  be  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

The  griffin  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  remark- 
able sights  of  Calcutta,  and  having  spent  several  days 
in  doing  so,  paid  a  visit  to  an  indigo  planter,  who  re- 
sided some  distance  from  the  city.  During  his  journey, 
be  made  his  maiden  hunting  excursion,  and  arrived  at 
his  friend's  house  in  time  for  an  adventure  of  a  more 
'Wo 


my  host  drowsily  smoking  his  hookha,  and  conning  the 
Calcutta  paper,  I  concocting  a  despatch  for  home,  when 
suddenly  a  confused  and  distant  noise  was  heard,  includ- 
ing the  rapid  beat  of  a  doog-doogie,  or  small  native  drum. 
My  host  laid  down  his  paper  and  listened ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  died  away,  then  again  rose  on  the  wind ;  there 
was  a  hubbub  of  voices — of  flying  footsteps — and  lastly, 
of  one  or  two  dropping  shot*. 

"  There's  something  wrong,"  said  Augustus,  half- 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  still  intently  listening.  "  Qutm 
kyef"  (who  waits?)  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when,  wild  with  alarm,  a  servant  rushed  in,  followed  by 
one  or  two  others,  exclaiming,  in  almost  frantic  tiffins. 
"Sahib!  sahib!  dacka!  dacka!" 

My  host  turned  pale,  started  from  his  chair,  and 
rapidly  interrogated  the  affrighted  men,  who  answered 
him  all  clamorously  at  once,  and  with  the  most  animated 
gesticulations.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  good,"  said 
I,  thunderstruck  at  the  scene,  "  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Matter !  my  dear  fellow,  the  dacoits— that's  all ;  the 
robbers  are  upon  us :  we  must  defend  our  lives ;  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost" ' 

The  plot  now  began  to  thicken ;  three  burkundauzes 
rushed  in,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  that 
Ramsunker,  a  noted  robber  chief,  and  his  gang  were 
close  at  hand,  and  that  they  had  already  plundered 
two  or  three  neighbouring  hamlets.  'Not  an  instant 
was  wasted ;  the  doors  were  banged  to,  and  bolted  in 
a  trice,  bars  laid  across,  and  some  heavy  boxes  piled 
up  against  them.  Guns,  pistols,  and  hog-spears  were 
put  in  requisition ;  the  burkundauzes  loaded  their 
matchlocks  and  blew  their  matches,  and  the  whole  of 
us  immediately  ascended  to  the  flat  roof,  determined  to 
defend  the  fortress.'  After  due  preparation,  Gernon  had 
a  double-barrelled  gun  put  into  his  hand,  and  presently 
'  a  little  white  cloud  of  smoke  puffed  itself  forth  from  the 
brightly  verdant  screen  formed  by  the  drooping  bamboo 
hedge,  followed  by  the  whistling  of  a  matchlock  ball 
within  a  few  feet  of  my  pericranium.  On  hearing  the 
whine  of  this  ragged  missile,  I  instinctively  bobbed  my 
head  a  shade  lower  than  the  parapet  wall ;  this  little 
involuntary  working  of  the  conservative  principle,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  succeeded  by  an  energetic  display  of 
its  opposite,  as  by  an  active  rebound  up  I  started,  pre- 
sented my  gun,  and  dropped  shots — one,  two— quick  as 
thought,  into  the  spot  from  which  the  cloud  of  smoke 
had  yet  hardly  disappeared :  how  many  I  killed,  1  can't 
say.  Augustus  also  fired  ;  and  immediately,  as  if  roused 
by  our  daring,  a  numerous  band  of  some  200  or  300  da- 
coits, as  ill-looking  a  set  of  fellows  as  I  ever  beheld, 
armed  with  swords,  spears,  and  a  rusty  matchlock  or 
two,  swarmed  forth  from  their  places  of  concealment, 
rushed  down  upon  the  house  with  a  frightful  yelling, 
sprung  upon  the  terrace,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the 
doors.  These,  however,  though  rather  fragile,  as  Indian 
doors  generally  are,  were  sufficient  for  the  moment  to 
resist  their  efforts.  Our  garrison  replied  by  loud  shouts 
of  defiance,  which,  with  a  volley  from  the  guns  and 
matchlocks,  sent  them,  to  our  astonishment,  to  the 
right-about,  and  they  again  sought  shelter  amongst  the 
trees,  carrying  off  two  or  three  wounded.'  The  attack 
was  not,  however,  abandoned;  for  the  assailants  re- 
treated to  make  scaling  ladders ;  but  before  using  them, 
sent  a  message  to  offer  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which 
were  cessation  of  hostilities  on  payment  of  300  rupees. 
'The  indigo  planter,  finding  further  resistance  would  be 
useless,  and  knowing  that  these  dacoits,  on  the  principle 
of  honour  amongst  rogues,  were  men  of  their  word,  ful- 
filling every  engagement,  whether  to  rob  and  murder, 
or  abstain,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  determined  on  ac- 
ceding to  their  terms;  this  he  intimated  to  the  little 
plcnipo,  who  thereat  made  a  salaam,  grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,  and  returned  to  report  to  his  superior  the 
success  of  his  mission.  To  be  brief,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate stir  in  the  grove,  and  presently  the  chief,  as 
sinister-looking  a  villain  as  I  ever  beheld,  came  forward 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  open  space  fronting  the 
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house,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
las  followers.'  The  negotiation  was  there  terminated, 
and  peace  restored. 

In  due  time  our  griffin  reaches  the  scene  of  duty  at 
Delhi,  where  he  forms  one  of  the  guard  of  honour  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Here,  we  think,  he  might  have  given 
us  some  curious  sketches,  but  so  it  has  not  appeared  to 
himself.  His  book  is,  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end 
marked  by  a  capriciously  applied  pencil,  and  by  a  tan- 
talising want  of  completeness  in  the  details.  Still  it 
cannot  be  read  without  amusement,  and  several  remarks 
conveying  souud  and  practical  advice  are  scattered 
through  it,  well  worth  the  attention  of  Indian  griffins 
of  all  grades  and  denominations. 


SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

NANTES  TO  8T  MALO. 

How  little  do  the  people  of  Great  Britain  feel  tlie 
value  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  tilings — a  liberty  of 
going  where  they  please,  without  question  and  with- 
out hindrance!  Such  at  least  was  my  reflection  as  I 
sat  on  a  bench  outside  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Nantes, 
waitinjr,  with  about  fifty  others,  for  the  opening  of 
the  office,  and  the  giving  forth  of  passports  lodged 
several  hours  before.  The  inconvenience  was  of  little 
consequence  to  me,  for  I  could  wait  j  but  most  of  my 
companions  were  of  a  humble  class,  to  whom  time  was 
of  value,  and  half  a  day  spent  in  lounging  at  the  door 
of  a  police  office,  waiting  till  they  were  called  in  one 
after  the  other,  could  not  have  been  very  suitable  to 
their  convenience.  Yet  it  was  remarkable  how  submis- 
sive they  were  to  this  detention,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  a  degree  of  official  rudeness,  or  what  would  have 
seemed  so  to  an  Englishman,  when  they  were  asked  their 
names,  where  they  were  going,  and  other  questions 
equally  pointed.  A  number  were  working  men,  dressed 
in  the  blue  linen  blouse  of  the  country,  and  were 
going  to  Paris,  to  Bourdeaux,  to  Lyons,  and  other 
places,  in  quest  of  employment.  What  a  blessing  is 
enjoyed  in  the  exemption  from  this  abominable  inqui- 
sition in  England,  where  a  working  man  may  go  over 
the  whole  country  unchallenged,  and  has  not  to  spend 
a  moment  in  seeking  permission  to  set  out  where  his 
fancy  leads.  On  whatever  pretence  it  is  maintained, 
the  passport  system  of  France  marks  it  as  a  nation  of 
little  better  than  slaves;  under  the  mask  of  political 
freedom,  they  are  socially  enthralled.  That  in  all  their 
revolutions  they  never  thought  of  stipulating  for  free 
locomotion,  would  almost  indicate  that  they  do  not 
know  what  freedom  really  is. 

Armed  with  the  indulgence  to  move  onward  on  our 
journey,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  turned  our  faces  northward  through  Brit- 
tany, tn  route  for  St  Malo.  The  transit  by  diligence 
and  private  conveyance  occupied  two  days,  a  part  of 
the  time  being  spent  at  ltenues,  a  little  beyond  mid- 
way. This  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  Urittany,  is 
substantially  built  on  a  tolerably  regular  plan,  and  its 
6»>ciety  is  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  this  part  of 
France.  It  has,  however,  little  to  interest  strangers  ; 
and  there  being  no  comfort  in  walking  the  ill-paved 
streets,  we  were  liappy  to  depart  after  a  few  hours' 
stay.  In  advancing,  the  country  is  pleasing,  well 
diversified  with  enclosures,  and  possesses  consider- 
able tracta  of  forest  The  villages  and  hamlets  are, 
however,  dirty  in  the  extreme,  the  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
tany being,  as  is  well  known,  among  the  most  primitive 
in  France.  In  some  places  the  cottages  were  wretched, 
and  in  one  place  we  observed  a  peasant  dressed  in  a 
sheep-skin,  cutting  a  grotesque  and  half-savage  appear- 
ance In  the  more  remote  parts,  skin  garments,  I  be- 
lieve, are  common,  along  with  other  tokens  of  filthiness 
of  condition. 

In  due  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reaching  the 
brow  of  a  rising  ground,  whence  we  obtained  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  British  Channel,  or 


that  portion  of  them  which  forms  the  Bay  of  Brit- 
tany, with  St  Malo  on  the  fiat  and  sandy  beach  beneath 
us.  Our  stay  in  this  curious  old  seaport  was  only  three 
days ;  the  sole  object  of  our  visit  to  this  part  of  the 
coast  being  to  find  a  passage  in  one  of  the  various 
steamers  which  ply  between  it  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

St  Malo  occupies  a  situation  the  least  favourable 
which  one  could  imagine  for  a  town.  Viewing  the  bay 
in  front  from  any  neighbouring  height,  we  perceive  It 
to  be  singularly  dotted  over  with  dark -rocky  islets 
and  reefs,  the  larger  of  which  are  occupied  by  small 
forts  or  other  buildings,  and  some  of  the  smaller  only 
marked  by  the  curling  of  the  waves  breaking  against 
their  sides.  On  a  low  island  of  this  rugged  character, 
and  the  nearest  of  the  whole  to  the  mainland,  St  Malo 
was  built  in  ages  long  past  In  modern  times,  however, 
its  isolated  character  is  gone.  A  raised  causeway,  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  sheltered  on  its  cast  side  from 
the  open  sea  by  a  wall,  and  on  the  west  forming  a  quay 
to  the  harbour,  now  connects  the  island  with  the  land 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  On  the  opposite  or  west  side 
of  the  harbour  is  a  bold  headland,  a  most  effectual 
shelter  in  that  direction.  Having  pursued  our  way 
along  the  connecting  causeway  till  we  arrived  at  the 
great  gateway  of  the  town,  we  felt  almost  as  if  entering 
a  prison  when  we  had  passed  through  the  vaulted 
portal  and  found  ourselves  within  an  open  space,  on 
the  one  side  of  which  was  a  line  of  tall  houses,  and 
the  other  a  massive  wall,  at  least  fifty  feet  hi  height 
Built  entirely  within  this  lofty  rampart  the  town  may 
be  said  to  bo  thoroughly  cut  off  from  external  nature, 
and,  like  a  roan  standing  on  his  tiptoes  to  look  over  a 
wall,  it  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  exterior  world  only  over 
the  summit  of  the  fortifications. 

Tho  houses  of  the  town,  sunk  within  this  horrid  ring 
fence,  are  generally  well  built,  and  regular  in  outline ; 
but  to  save  room,  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  many  of  them  little  above  the  character  of  alleys. 
With  light  struggling  downward  into  their  profound 
depths,  and  with  pavement  and  gutters  about  the  worst 
in  the  world,  the  streets  are  not  calculated  for  recrea- 
tion. The  chief  solace  of  the  pent-up  inhabitants  is 
to  promenade  along  the  ramparts,  on  the  side  adjoining 
the  harbour ;  and  here,  over  the  embrasures,  they  have 
un  opportunity  of  viewing  the  shipping  beneath,  or  of 
taking  a  more  distant  look  of  the  sea  and  its  many  rocky 
islets.  Within  the  defences  at  the  portal  is  a  fortified 
castle,  erected  by  Anne  of  Brittany  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  military 
commandant  of  the  place.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  is 
a  Hotel  de  Ville  of  handsome  appearance,  with  a  small 
open  place  in  front  decorated  with  the  statue  of  Dugay 
Trouin,  a  naval  hero,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  trees. 
Adjoining  is  the  principal  church,  a  massive  inelegant 
structure,  with  a  number  of  altars,  and  one  or  two  good 
pictures.  On  the  causeway  outside  the  walls  is  a  casino, 
without  which  existence  would  be  scarcely  endurable 
by  the  higher  clnsses  of  St  Malo.  It  is  a  neat  and  taste- 
ful building,  containing  several  dancing,  music,  and 
card  rooms,  also  a  reading  room,  on  the  table  of  which 
is  always  a  display  of  Parisian  newspapers,  including 
Gali^nani,  for  the  use  of  the  English  residents.  Placed 
under  the  most  respectable  auspices,  and  open  only  to 
subscribers,  the  establishment  is  on  certain  evenings  of 
the  week  the  resort  of  the  fashionables  of  the  town,  and 
is  conducted  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Transient 
residents  arc  admitted  during  the  season  for  the  small 
charge  of  twelve  francs. 

Neither  the  casino  nor  the  rampart  promenades  ap- 
pear to  attract  the  residence  of  many  English,  and  most 
strangers  visiting  the  place  are  drawn  towards  it  by 
the  excellence  of  its  sea-bathing;  the  sands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town  being  extensive  and  beautiful.  Lat- 
terly, occasional  horse-races  on  the  sands  may  have 
added  their  charms  to  the  ordinary  marine  attractions. 
The  prosperity  of  the  port  whose  trade  is  to  all  appear- 
ance on  a  limited  scale,  was  excited  to  an  artificial 
height  during  the  war  with  England,  when  the  place 
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was  noted  as  a  nest  of  privateers,  who  were  moat  suc- 
cessful in  their  forays;  yet  the  excursion*  into  the  chan- 
nel of  these  petty  warriors  were  not  conducted  without 
extreme  risk  from  the  enemy.  English  cruisers  push- 
ing out  from  Jersey,  or  lurking  behind  one  or  other  of 
the  islets  in  the  bay,  sometimes  made  the  most  daring 
|  captures,  or  chased  their  prey  to  within  range  of  the 
guns  of  St  Malo. 

In  the  present  day,  all  such  desperate  adventures  are 
matter  of  tradition,  and  St  Malo  forms  the  readiest 
friendly  port  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Between  these 
and  this  part  of  Brittany,  there  horers  a  migratory 
population  of  English,  who  vary  their  residence  accord- 
ing to  season  and  other  circumstances.  One  of  the  chief 
scenes  of  their  resort  is  St  Servan,  an  open  town  situ- 
ated on  the  neck  of  land  forming  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  at  St  Malo.  This  harbour,  spacious  and  shal- 
low in  its  inner  extremity,  is  so  narrow  at  the  entrance 
from  the  sea,  that  here  great  efforts  are  now  making  to 
build  a  spacious  pier  approaching  from  each  side,  with 
a  draw-bridge  to  unite  them.  Until  these  improvements 
i  arc  completed,  the  means  of  crossing  the  harbour  is  a 
ferry-boat,  which  passes  from  side  to  side  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  the  easy  fare  of  a  sou  per  passenger. 

Landed  on  the  opposite  quay  from  St  Malo  by  this 
conveyance,  we  pursued  our  exploratory  tour  of  St 
Servan  through  a  maze  of  irregular  roads  and  streets, 
seeing  nowhere  anything  calculated  to  arrest  attention 
till  we  came  to  the  nunnery  of  St  Ann.  This  establish- 
ment, usually  known  as  the  convent  of  the  Adoration, 
and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  short  avenue  of  trees,  pre- 
sents a  striking  instance  of  piety  carried  to  excess.  The 
leading  peculiarity  of  the  sisterhood  is  an  incessant  ado- 
ration of  the  holy  sacrament.  Day  and  night,  and  never 
ceasing  except  to  relieve  one  another,  a  nun  kneels  in 
mute  and  entranced  devotion  in  front  of  the  grand  altar ; 
and  on  some  occasions  two  unitedly  perform  this  self-im- 
posed duty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  one  was  kneeling  in 
her  crimson  capote  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  hands 
pressed  together,  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  sanctuary 
before  her. 

Quietly  departing  from  this  scene  of  devotion,  we 
afterwards  visited  the  church  of  St  Servan,  a  large 
modern  structure,  with  many  shrines  in  a  poor  taste ;  and 
finally,  pursued  our  walk  to  the  otiter  extremity  of  the 
knoll  on  which  the  town  stands,  whence  a  good  view  is 
obtained  on  the  east  of  St  Malo,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Ranee.  This  river  is  itself  insignificant, 
and  the  water  in  its  channel  for  many  miles  is  the  tide 
from  the  bay,  which  rises  and  falls  with  great  rapidity, 
and,  at  low  water,  leaves  exposed  a  vast  slimy  bottom. 
The  banks  of  this  sinuous  inlet  of  the  ocean  are  precipi- 
tous, and  among  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  Breton 
scenery.  From  St  Malo  a  very  small  steamer  proceeds 
with  the  tide  daily  up  the  Ranee  as  far  as  Dinant,  a 
town  distant  about  twenty  miles,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  and  the  number  of  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary valetudinarians  who  resort  to  it 

St  Malo  has  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
Chateaubriand,  an  author  whose  writings,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  vigour,  are  deservedly  popular  among 
the  religious  and  poetical  part  of  the  French  people. 
He  was  torn,  as  we  learned  with  some  interest,  in  a 
room  in  the  Hotel  dc  France,  adjoining  the  apartment 
which  we  chanced  to  occupy  during  our  stay.  The 
house  was  at  the  time  a  private  dwelling,  his  father 
occupying  one  of  the  floors.  Desirous  of  reposing 
amidst  scenes  consecrated  by  youthful  recollections, 
Chateaubriand,  a  few  years  ago,  sought  for  permission 
to  form  his  tomb  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  bay 
opposite  the  town,  a  request  which  the  authorities  at 
once  gladly  granted. 
The  appointed  moming  for  our  departure  having 

i  arrived,  we  were  at  an  early  hour  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  which  was  to  carry  us  from  France.    The  gen- 

]  darme  has  examined  the  last  of  the  many  passports 
placed  before  him,  and  is  descending  to  his  boat;  the 
anchor  Is  heaved  to  the  yo-ho  of  British  sailors,  and  the 


steam  hisses  as  if  impatient  of  control.  The  word  is  at 
length  given  by  the  captain  from  his  lofty  station,  and 
we  are  away  across  the  bay,  leaving  town  and  fort-flea- 
tioDS  bcliitidL 


AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  WORK  ING-CLASSES. 

One  evening  lately,  during  weather  which  made  it  by 
no  means  desirable  to  leave  the  fireside,  we  were  set 
down  at  the  door  of  a  largo  and  elegant  chapel  in  what 
is  now  an  obscure  part  of  old  Edinburgh.  The  house, 
originally  occupied  by  an  Episcopal  congregation,  and 
decorated  with  a  few  paintings  of  Runciman,  an  eminent 
Scottish  artist,  had,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
been  deserted  by  that  communion  for  more  modern  si- 
tuations, and  transferred  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Presbyterian  body.  The  good  taste  of  the  congre- 
gation who  have  become  its  owners,  is  shown  in  their 
having  preserved  the  works  of  art  which  adorn  its  walls ; 
but  they  deserve  equal  praise  for  allowing  the  house  to 
be  occasionally  used  for  purposes  of  a  secular  nature, 
albeit  that  Presbyterians  do  not  attach  any  sacred 
character  to  the  buildings  which  they  employ  for  public 
worship.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  chapel,  once 
rendered  musical  by  the  silvery  voice  of  Alison,  author 
of  the  celebrated  K**ay  on  Taste,  was  employed  in  a 
cause  which  I  humbly  think  might  go  far  to  justify  the 
application  in  the  eyes  of  more  scrupulous  votaries; 
namely,  that  of  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of 
the  humbler  portions  of  society. 

At  the  moment  of  our  entering  the  expansive  area  of 
the  building,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas,  it  was 
observed  to  be  fast  filling.  Long  rows  of  compactly 
set  modern  pews  were  already  occupied,  while  the 
galleries  above  showed  tiers  of  heads  rising  in  thick 
succession.  The  audience,  of  whom  about  a  fourth 
were  females,  almost  exclusively  belonged  to  the  work- 
ing-classes. The  greater  number,  indeed,  were  men  in 
jackets,  apparently  just  emancipated  from  tho  labours 
of  the  day.  What  was  the  object  of  their  assembling  ? 
Something  possessing  a  character  of  novelty,  and  cer- 
tainly a  manifestation  of  the  advanced  tastes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  age  We  almost  tell  the  nature  of  the  lectures, 
when  we  say  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  address  the 
audience  was  Mr  James  Simpson,  a  member  of  tho  Scot- 
tish bar,  whose  writings  and  oral  advocacy  in  the  cause 
of  reformed  education  have  made  him  known  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  city.  Invited,  in  a  requisition  with  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  signatures,  by  the  working- 
classes  to  instruct  them  on  the  means  of  improving  their 
character  and  condition,  this  benevolent  person  at  once 
oltcyed  the  call ;  and  his  lectures,  we  are  assured,  have  1 
been  warmly  received,  and  appear  likely  to  be  attended 
with  the  happy  effects  which  have  been  contemplated. 

The  scene  before  us  was  full  of  interest.    All  took  1 
their  seats  with  decorum,  and  waited  in  silence  for  the  , 
opening  of  the  proceedings.   The  only  individuals  who 
appeared  to  take  any  management  were  several  work-  j 
ing  men  at  the  doors,  either  in  attendance  on  plates  into  ' 
which  pence  were  dropped  by  those  who  entered,  or  , 
selling  sheets  containing  the  substance  of  the  lectures  : 
delivered  on  the  previous  evenings.  By  these  voluntary 
contributions— few  giving  more  than  a  penny— and  by 
the  sale  of  the  reports,  all  necessary  expenses,  it  seems, 
are  paid — the  lecturer  giving  his  services,  as  may  be 
supposed,  gratuitously.    All  is  now  eager  expectation. 
Mr  Simpson  is  conducted  to  a  prominent  place  beneath 
the  pulpit,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  clapping  of  many 
hard -worn  hands. 

The  learned  lecturer  delivered  an  address  of  upwards 
of  an  hour  in  length,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
sentiment  of  self-esteem,  with  practical  applications 
to  the  working  man's  life,  which  was  listened  to  with 
many  tokens  of  approbation.  Mr  S.  lectures  in  a  lively 
and  polished  conversational  style  of  oratory,  which, 
when  it  rises,  as  it  often  does,  to  pathos,  it  is  real  elo- 
quence, and  has  an  effect  far  beyond  the  delivery 
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of  ordinary  orations.  A  kindly  feeling  and  trust- 
worthy sincerity  and  earnestness,  moreover,  and  a 
Tein  of  humour,  highly  acceptable  to  his  audience, 
and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  lectures, 
characterise  his  addresses.  From  the  printed  reports 
obtained  at  the  door,  we  perceive  that  the  lectures 
for  some  time  have  been  on  the  mental  faculties — 
the  impulses  of  conduct,  which  the  uneducated  so 
much  abuse  and  misapply.  In  bis  practical  illustra- 
tions of  these  impulses,  Mr  S.  takes  occasion  to  go 
into  a  wide  range  of  morals  and  social  economy. 
Temperance  he  had  treated,  both  in  its  moral  and  phy- 
sical aspects;  home,  as  it  should  be,  contrasted  with 
the  alehouse ;  temper  and  gentleness,  with  violence  and 
cruelty ;  truth  and  openness,  with  cunning  and  deceit ; 
frugality  with  improvidence ;  humility  and  good  man- 
ners, with  pride,  insolence,  rudeness,  and  tyranny; 
labour  and  skill,  in  their  dignity,  pleasure,  and  profit, 
with  idleness;  while  justice,  benevolence,  and  piety,  he 
had  shown  to  constitute  the  simple  and  beautiful  ethics 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  strikingly  coinciding  with  the 
Divine  requirement, '  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  God.'  If  we  add  much  practical 
instruction  upon  sanitary  matters— the  baths,  airing  of 
dwellings,  cleanly  habits,  avoidance  of  the  causes  of 
fever;  and  simple  political  economy  on  the  points  of 
wages,  strikes,  demand  for  labour,  and  the  like — we 
shall  have  given  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  field  of  Mr 
Simpson's  labours  among  the  working-classes.  We 
cannot  convey  the  impressive  delivery  which  carries 
truth  to  the  hearts,  as  well  as  to  the  reason,  of  the 
hearers.  A  passage  taken  here  and  there  from  the 
printed  abstracts  of  the  lectures,  may  give  readers  at 

I  a  distance  some  notion  of  their  general  character. 

In  the  lecture  on  temperance,  some  caustic  but  just 
remarks  are  made  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco- 
smoking,  which  the  auditors  are  strongly  recommended 
to  abandon  along  with  all  the  ordinary  means  of  intoxi- 
cation. '  Medically,  this  abominable  weed  was  fully  as- 
certained to  act  as  a  narcotic,  in  other  words,  a  poison, 
with  deleterious  and  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
digestive  and  nervous  system.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  shorten  life,  independently  of  its  quality  of  being 
a  provocative  to  drinking.  The  pipe  and  the  tankard 
had  long  been  associated  j  he  would  not  divide  what 
was  so  closely  joined ;  let  them  both  go  together.  (A 
laugh).  The  picture  had  yet  another  side — the  econo- 
mical view  of  the  tobacco  question.    If  smoking  stays 

>  an  empty  stomach,  it  tends  to  keep  it  empty.  Mr  S. 
cited  some  cases  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  which  had 
been  furnished  him  by  Mr  Dun  [the  able  Lancasterian 
teacher  in  Edinburgh  1.  Several  persons  pleaded  inabi- 
lity  to  send  their  children  to  school,  to  whom  Mr  Dun 
demonstrated  that  they  spent  in  snuff  and  tobacco  be- 
tween £3  and  £4  a-year,  equal  to  the  school  fees  of  nine 
or  ten  children ;  another  spent  more  in  the  week  on  this 
indulgence  than  his  child,  that  should  have  been  at  school, 
earned  by  its  premature  labour.  Mr  Dun  had  one  day 
seen  a  boy  barefooted,  on  a  wintry  day,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  smoking  like  a  steam-engine;  he  persuaded 
him  to  give  up  the  practice,  and  lay  up  the  money 
(about  fourpcnce-halfpenny  a-weck),  till  he  could  buy 
with  the  amount  shoes  and  stockings.  When  he  had 
forgotten  the  incident,  the  boy  one  day  called  upon  him, 
much  improved  in  appearance,  and  withal  well  shod,  and 
stated  that  ho  had  given  up  the  practice  of  smoking, 
laid  aside  the  money,  and  put  it  to  the  use  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him.  He  had  come  to  thank  Mr 
Dun,  and  to  say  that  he  was  now  doing  a  little  for  him- 
self, and  hoped  to  do  much  more.'  (Loud  cheering.)  The 
lecturer  concludes  with  some  hard  hits  at  cigar-smokers. 

The  lecture  upon  acquisitiveness  contains  the  follow- 
ing illustrations:  — 'There  is  great  difference  among 
even  very  young  children  in  the  degrees  of  this  impulse. 
When  it  is  combined  with  self-esteem,  or  self-love  pro- 
per, it  presents  the  truly  self-seeking  character.  There 
is  an  unamiable  view  of  this  combination  in  the  passion 
for  uniques,  accompanied  with  a  jealousy  that  any  other 


shall  possess  some  rare  article  of  value,  taste,  or  vertu. 
There  have  been  instances  of  the  possessor  of  one  of  two 
such  articles  buying  at  great  expense  the  other,  in  order 
to  destroy  it,  that  he  might  possess  the  only  one  in  ex- 
istence. The  exclusiveness  of  the  possession  of  palaces, 
parks,  and  gardens,  with  which  the  British  aristocracy 
are  reproached,  arises  from  this  feeling.  The  acquisitive 
are  always  on  the  alert  when  what  is  called  "  bargains" 
are  going;  and  this  weakness  often  leads  them  into 
the  most  unprofitable  expenditure.  They  buy  what  they 
do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap.  They  cannot  resist 
the  cry  at  an  auction  door  of  "  great  bargains,"  and  bid  : 
for  the  veriest  trash,  because  it  is  going  a  bargain !  A 
gentleman  of  this  town  happening  to  stray  into  a  sale  of 
old  military  stores  at  the  moment  when  a  lot  of  twenty 
drums  was  at  the  last  call  at  sixpence  a  drum,  drum-  | 
sticks  included,  M  as  so  excited  by  the  unparalleled  bar- 
gain, that  he  bid  for  the  lot,  and  it  was  knocked  down 
to  him  1  (Laughter).  Then  began  his  troubles ;  it  re- 
quired a  wupon  to  remove  his  purchase,  and  an  extra 
house  to  hold  it  This  last  he  happened  not  to  have, 
so  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  kindly  took  the  drums  off  his  hands  gratis ;  and 
in  honour  of  the  purchase  and  the  present,  having  also 
got  the  drumsticks,  rendered  the  neighbourhood  nearly 
uninhabitable  for  sometime  afterwards.  (Continued 
laughter).  A  bargain,  quite  a  match  for  the  twenty 
drums,  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  A  sale 
by  auction  of  the  entire  police  watch-boxes — the  pur- 
chaser to  remove  them — took  place,  when  these  luxuries 
were  taken  from  the  watchmen,  in  imitation  of  the 
London  system,  that  they  might  have  no  place  to 
sleep  in.  He  should  have  thought  such  a  purchase 
quite  beyond  the  maddest  bargain -hunter  in  exist- 
ence ;  yet  did  even  this  lumbering  lot  attract  one !  A 
gentleman  positively  bought  the  watch-boxes,  because  ' 
they  were  going  "  dog  cheap ;"  and  as  he,  too,  forgot  the 
condition  of  house-room,  he  was  forced  to  give  them 
away  to  any  one  who  would  remove  them  to  break  up 
for  fire-wood.  (Laughter.)  It  is  a  good  and  easily  re- 
membered maxim  to  inculcate  early  upon  young  bar- 
gain-hunters, "  if  you  buy  what  you  want  not,  you  will 
come  not  to  be  able  to  buy  what  you  want" ' 

The  lecture  on  self-esteem  involved  a  number  of  re- 
marks on  want  of  consideration  for  others,  rudeness 
of  manners,  and  general  arrogance  of  behaviour.  4  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  impertinences  of  this  kind 
manifested  in  the  streets.  An  unmannerly  person,  heed- 
less of  every  one's  convenience  but  his  own,  will  engross 
the  footpath,  and  would  send  even  a  lady  into  the  mud 
rather  than  give  way  an  inch.  He  will  place  himself 
between  a  lady  and  the  object  she  is  viewing,  in  a  pic- 
ture exhibition,  or  at  a  shop  window,  without  the 
slightest  consideration ;  offensively  give  himself  airs  in 
company ;  and  make  himself  universally  disagreeable. 
A  real  gentleman  has  none  of  this  blustering  and  unac- 
commodating demeanour.  He  would  not  obstruct  the 
humblest  passenger,  or  push  him  from  his  ground,  or 
plant  himself  before  him ;  the  vulgar  and  the  low  alone 
—and  these  are  found  in  all  ranks— commit  such  out- 
rages on  good  manners.  Now,  he  would  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  his  hearers — whom,  from  their  exemplary 
demeanour  in  these  meetings,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
include  among  the  unmannerly — to  use  their  influence 
to  discountenance  rudeness  and  incivility  wherever  they 
observe  it  Independence,  scorn  of  adulation,  and  cring- 
ing to  superiors,  is  one  thing ;  while  rudeness,  under  the 
mistake  that  it  shows  independence,  is  quite  another. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  working- 
classes  that  they  should  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
insure  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  society : 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  present  movement  for  the  work- 
ing man's  elevation  in  the  social  scale  is  the  good  will  of 
the  other  classes.  (Cheers.)  The  bath  movement  is  a 
propitious  commencement  of  a  better  understanding.  It 
alone  has  shown  that  there  is  good  will  on  both  sides ; 
and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  keep  up  the  estrange- 
ment now  passing  away,  than  a  rough,  rude,  and  un- 
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friendly  demeanour  on  the  side  of  the  working  men-' 
These  hints  were  taken  in  good  part,  and  responded  to 
with  loud  acclamations. 

In  closing  my  notice  of  these  interesting  lectures,  a 
full  report  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  a  committee  of  the  audience  to  stereotype,  and  cir- 
culate throughout  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  above  notice  of  the  '  bath  movement'  refers 
to  a  scheme  lately  set  on  foot  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
working-classes  themselves — the  result  of  a  hint  given 
to  them  by  Mr  Simpson  eight  years  ago — to  establish 
baths  on  a  cheap  plan  for  their  own  use,  and  which,  by 
a  ready  and  generous  encouragement  from  the  more 
opulent  classes,  is  likely  soon  to  be  realised.  I  can- 
not conclude  my  '  evening  with  the  working-classes,' 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  great  value  of  such 
services  as  those  of  Mr  Simpson  on  the  present  inte- 
resting occasion.  Surrounded  ss  the  operative  classes 
are  with  influences  teuding  to  debase  them  morally  as 
well  as  socially — looking  in  vain  for  honest  aid  from 
members  of  their  own  order— despairing  almost  of  sym- 
pathy or  encouragement  in  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  beset  them — above  all,  unprepared  by  education 
to  see  their  true  position  or  the  means  of  self-improve- 
ment, they  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
man who,  stepping  at  their  call  from  his  ordinary  avo- 
cations, undertakes  to  instruct  their  minds,  cheer  them 
in  their  lot,  and  point  to  plans  which  may  better  their 
condition.  Nor  ought  the  higher  classes,  generally,  to 
be  unthankful  for  the  exertions  of  one  of  themselves  in 
soothing  asperities  which  occasionally  threaten  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society,  and  are  at  all  times  the  source 
of  much  angry  feeling.  Would  that  the  working-classes 
had  always  such  a  friend  to  guide  them  as  Mr  Simpson 
— would  that  the  higher  orders  had  everywhere  a  repre- 
sentative equally  ingenuous  and  benevolent  to  stand  be- 
tween them  and  popular  discontent 


THE  SCOTTISH  DIALECT. 

The  8cotch  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  provmeial  dia- 
lect— the  vehicle  only  of  rustic  vulgarity,  and  rude  local 
humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole  country,  long  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  still  separate  in  laws,  cha- 
racter, and  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
vulgar  ;  but  is  the  common  sj>eech  of  the  whole  nation  in 
early  life,  and,  with  many  of  its  most  exalted  and  accom- 
plished individuals,  throughout  their  whole  existence  ; 
and  thougli  it  be  true  that,  in  later  timca,  it  has  Wen 
in  some  measure  laid  aside  by  the  more  ambitious  and 
aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it  is  still  recollected, 
even  by  them,  as  the  familiar  language  of  their  childhood, 
and  of  those  who  were  the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and 
veneration.  It  is  connected  in  their 'imagination  not  only 
with  that  olden  time  which  is  uniformly  conceived  ss  more 
pure,  lofty,  and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered  childhood  and 
domestic  affection.  All  its  phrases  conjure  up  images  of 
schoolday  innocence  and  sports,  and  friendships  which  have 
no  ]iattern  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all  thin,  that  it  is 
the  language  of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which  almost 
all  Scotchmen  arc  familiar  ;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more  tenderness,  nature, 
and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric  compositions  that  arc  ex- 
tant— and  we  may  perhaps  lie  allowed  to  say,  thst  the 
Scotch  is,  in  reaUty,  a  highly  poetical  language  ;  and  that 
it  Is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberal  prejudice,  which 
would  seek  to  confound  it  with  the  Itarbarous  dialects  of 
Yorkshire  or  Devon. — Lord  Jrjfrry'i  Essays. 

DUBLIN  SHOE-BLACKS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Among  the  populace  of  Dublin,  says  the  University  Ma- 
gazine, the  shoe-blacks  were  a  numerous  and  formidable 
body— the  precursors  of  Day  and  Martin,  till  the  superior 
merits  of  the  latter  put  an  end  to  their  trade.  The  polish 
they  used  was  lamp-black  and  eggs,  for  which  they  pur- 
chased all  that  were  rotten  in  the  markets.  Their  imple- 
ments consisted  of  a  three-legged  stool,  a  basket  containing 
a  blunt  knife,  called  a  spudd,  a  painter's  brush,  and  an  old 
A  gentleman  usually  went  out  in  the  morning  with 
ty  boot*  or  shoes,  sure  to  find  a  .hoe-black  sitting  on 


his  stool  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  He  laid  his  foot  on 
his  Up  without  ceremony,  where  the  artist  scraped  it  with 
his  spudd,  wiped  it  with  his  wig,  and  then  laid  on  his 


position  as  thick  as  black  paint  with  his  painter's  brush. 
The  stuff  dried  with  a  rich  polish,  requiring  no  friction, 
and  little  inferior  to  the  elaborated  modern  fluids,  save 
only  the  intolerable  odours  exhaled  from  eggs  in  a  high 
state  of  putridity,  and  which  filled  any  house  which  was 
entered  before  the  composition  was  quite  dry,  and  sometimes 
even  tainted  the  air  of  fashionable  drawing-rooms.  Polish- 
ing shoes,  we  should  mention,  was  at  this  time  a  refine- 
ment almost  confined  to  cities,  people  in  the  country  being 
generally  satisfied  with  grease.  [This  custom  still  lingers 
in  Paris:  we  have  had  our  boots  polished  on  the  Pont- 
Ncuf ;  and  boy  shoe- blacks  are  to  bo  found  in  most  of  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  Seine.] 

MANNERS. 

With  virtue,  capacity,  and  good  conduct,  one  still  can  be 
insup|K>rtab!c.  The  manners,  which  arc  neglected  as  small 
things,  are  often  those  which  decide  men  for  or  against  you. 
A  slight  attention  to  them  would  have  prevented  their  ill 
judgments.  There  is  scarcely  anything  required  to  he  be- 
lieved pmnd,  uncivil,  scornful,  disobliging — and  still  least  to 
be  esteemed  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this. — La  lirmyere. 


L AM ARTINE'S  ADIEU  TO  POETRY. 


Thkrk  U  an  hour  of  deep  rrpnee, 
Of  voiceless  solitude  profound. 
When  silence  sleep*,  and  o'er  the 
Of  hope  no  wphvr  foodly  blowa 


is  a  time  when  of  the  lyre 


i  o'er  the  om 
The  bosom'*  harmonica  eapirc, 
Where  once  they  lived  to  thrill ! 

The  bird  that  charmed  the  wild  wood  way, 
Don  not,  alas!  hia  note*  prolong; 
Beneath  the  shade  he  shun*  the  day. 
And  keep*  for  mom  hU  blithest  lay, 
For  eve-  hU  tendered  song. 

Farewell,  farewell !  thy  breath's  a  I 
ITarp  of  my  soul — this  parting  hour 
In  vnln  my  trembling  finger*  try 
To  wake  thy  fibre*'  sad  reply— 
A  farewell  atraln  U  all  they  pour. 


sbkhlen  from  mine  eyel 
Full  many  a  soul -drop  falling  here, 
Along  thy  faiUiful  chord*  ao  dear, 
Thy  pitying  murmur*  could  not  dry. 

Here  in  th^ja  land  of  sin  and  death, 
Where  every  eye  soon  learns  to  weep, 
Falc  eypreaa  forma  the  lyre'a  dark  wreath. 
Whoso  vole*  wae  given,  of  liquid  breath. 
Only  to  aing  our  woes  to  i 


K  L. 


Messrs  Chambers  respectfully  Intimate,  that  they  have  now 
made  arrangeruenta  for  stamping  part  of  the  irapreaaion  of  their 
Journal,  to  enable  the  work  to  go  free  by  post.  From  thia  period, 
therefore,  orders  will  be  received  for  stamped  copies,  for  any  length 
of  time,  at  an  advance  of  one  penny  on  the  price  of  each  number 
required  ;  auch  orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  for  the 
amount.  The  orders  may  be  forwarded  to  W.  and  R. 
Edinburgh ;  W.  8.  Orr  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  London ; 
Ml 

By  this  arrangement,  Memrs  Chambers  will  be 


be  dsv 
paper 


Malta,  various  parts  of  America,  and 
all  of  which  the  stamped 


P*nc«  hslfjwasr 


Consists  HU  tt  lh*  Jonraal,  rM  Stria,  Istwslrs  rftamm.  Sad  alsa 
M  nunWn  to  ewsotru  —u,  mar  *•  b«4  Iran  Iks  »uUi»fc#r.  at  thstr 
sayats.    A  Nuiapsd  KdJtion  imt*  fat  usaaltsioa,  aosi  frss,  trie*  I«- 
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SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

JERSEY. 

f  At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  article,  we  had  bidden 
adieu  to  France,  and  were  on  our  way  across  the  bay  of 
Brittany  towards  Jersey,  the  nearest  of  the  Channel 
Islands  to  St  Mala   The  distance,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
I  miles,  we  had  expected  to  perform  in  six  hours;  but, 
j  when  half  way,  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  there  arose 
i  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  greatly  retarded  the 
vessel,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  we  reached 
the  much-wiahed-for  shores  of  Jersey.   Tet  the  worst 
was  to  come.   Instead  of  proceeding  into  the  harbour  of 
St  Hcliers,  the  steamer  stopped  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  here  the  passengers 
were  handed  into  a  small  boat  dancing  like  a  cork  on 
the  top  of  the  much  agitated  waves.  A  number,  indeed, 
preferred  being  carried  on  to  Guernsey  to  landing  in 
;  this  neither  pleasant  nor  safe  manner ;  but  we  heroically 
,  risked  the  exploit ;  and  after  what  some  of  the  party 
considered  a  most  alarming  little  voyage,  we  got  ashore 
in  a  condition  well  fitted  to  put  one  out  of  humour  with 
the  Channel  Islands  and  all  connected  with  them. 

Once  safe  and  comfortably  housed  in  a  small  hotel  in 
St  Hellers,  we  were  enabled  to  look  forth  with  a  degree 
j  of  complacency  on  the  ecu,  as  it  raged  and  fretted  against 
a  well  fortified  islet  in  front  of  the  town  and  harbour ; 
and  when  good  weather  returned,  we  soon  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  beauties  of  Jersey  had  been  far  from 
being  overpraised.  My  own  impressions  were,  that  they 
had  not  been  praised  enough ;  and  I  felt  that,  notwith- 
standing scores  of  descriptions,  I  was  looking  at  scenes 
for  which  the  mind  had  not  by  any  means  been  prepared. 
Let  me  try  to  mend  the  general  accounts  of  this  fair 
4  gem  of  the  ocean.' 
Jersey  is  about  12  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth, 
,  with  a  circumference  of  48  miles,  and  a  surface  of  nearly 
40,000  acres.  No  part  of  the  land  is  high.  The  island, 
j  however,  stands  well  out  of  the  sea,  and,  except  where 
there  are  small  sandy  bays,  the  shores  arc  rugged,  and 
in  many  places  precipitous.  My  own  opinion — hazard- 
ing a  geological  hypothesis — is,  that  the  bay  of  Brittany, 
or  St  Michael,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  was  at  one  time 
dry  land,  the  softer  parts  of  which  being  washed  away, 
I  a  great  number  of  rocky  islets  and  some  islands  have 
been  left  alone  amidst  the  waters.  If  Jersey  was  not  in 
this  manner,  and  at  a  remote  period,  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  of  France,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  must  at 
one  time  have  been  considerably  larger  in  dimensions ; 
for  all  round  it  are  seen  black  reefs  and  clusters  of  rocks, 
the  relics  of  dry  land— in  the  present  day  forming  the 
rarest  defence  against  maritime  aggression. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  a  valley  slopes 
down  towards  the  flat  sandy  shore  of  a  spacious  bay, 
St  Hellers,  the  chief  town  in  the  island,  has  been  built 


l\d. 


In  front,  as  already  noted,  is  a  low  rocky  islet,  on  which 
stands  Fort  Elizabeth,  which  may  be  reached  on  foot, 
or  by  a  wheeled  vehicle,  at  low  water.  Lying  chiefly 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  spreading  northwards 
ou  the  ascending  slopes,  the  situation  of  St  Heliers  is 
convenient  and  picturesque,  and  from  many  of  its  ex- 
terior villas  are  obtained  most  charming  views  of  the 
bay,  the  shipping,  and  the  environing  headlands.  Al- 
though next  door  to  France,  and  peopled  by  a  Norman 
race,  you  may  see  at  a  glance  that  St  Heliers  is  in  all 
respects  an  English  town.  The  bouses  are  erected  on 
the  English  plan;  and  no  one,  on  seeing  their  green 
doors  and  brass  knockers,  their  neat  muslin  window* 
curtains,  their  flower-plots  and  railings,  can  hesitate  an 
instant  as  to  what  nation  they  belong.  The  streets, 
irregular  though  they  generally  are,  likewise  possess 
side  pavements,  and  there  are  no  surrounding  walls  to 
debar  the  free  air  of  heaven.  I  had  heard  of  Jersey 
being  so  much  of  a  French  island,  that  all  this  was  new  j 
to  me ;  and  I  was  not  less  surprised  to  observe  that 
shops,  sign-boards,  and,  as  far  as  I  heard,  the  general 
speech,  were  all  thoroughly  English.  The  only  tokens 
of  French  externally  visible  arc  occasional  announce- 
ments of  '  Maison  a  Vendre,'  '  Appartemens  Garni*,'  ' 
and  so  forth,  with  here  and  there  an  afflcbe  in  the  i 
French  tongue.  Some  newspapers  are  also  published  in 
French;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  6peak  this  lan- 
guage vernacularly,  while  others  use  it  for  conveni- 
ence ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  is  disappearing  — 
that  the  rising  generation  is  everywhere  Anglicising, 
and  that  French  will  by  and  by  be  little  heard.  The 
influx  of  English  families,  extended  education  and  trade,  ' 
and  the  progress  of  literature,  are  the  predominating  ; 
influences  in  this  change.  As  yet,  however,  French  is 
the  judicial  and  state  language  of  Jersey,  as  it  was  in 
England  for  ages,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  ordi- 
nary affairs. 

St  Heliers  contains  no  more  to  interest  strangers  than 
English  provincial  towns  generally.   At  the  centering 
point  of  various  streets  is  an  open  place,  in  which  are 
some  of  the  chief  hotels  and  shops.   Among  the  latter  1 
may  be  observed  a  number  of  bookselling  establish-  ' ; 
mcnta  and  reading-rooms,  where  there  appears  a  mix- 
ture of  French  and  English  literature.  At  this  central 
point,  also,  is  the  court-house,  where  the  states  or  par- 
liament of  the  island  assemble.    At  the  foot  of  the 
street,  running  southward  from  this  point,  is  the  ex-  : 
tensive  quay,  environing  a  spacious  harbour,  which,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  was  well  filled  with  shipping.  > 
Overlooking  the  harbour  and  part  of  the  town  is  a 
craggy  hill,  presenting  a  bold  front  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  summit  is  placed  Fort  Regent,  which  com- 
mands the  whole  bay.  This  fortress,  which  we  reach  by 
a  long  sloping  pathway,  is  of  great  strength   On  the 
[  parade  within,  we  found  some  English  soldiers  at  drill, 
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whose  clean  and  orderly  appearance  was  quite  a  relief 
after  the  tight  of  French  troops.  The  view  from  Fort 
Regent,  taking  in  the  bay  in  front,  with  the  pretty  town 


of  Aubin  on  its  western  side,  is  very  i 

Not,  howcTer,  in  the  town,  but  in  the  country  parts 
of  the  island,  did  we  spend  the  few  days  which  we  had 
to  spare.  Hiring  a  caleche  from  our  host,  we  made  an 
excursion  to  the  chief  points  of  attraction  inland  and  on 
the  coast.  The  whole  interior  is  remarkable  for  the 
uniformity  of  its  character.  I  may  describe  it  as  a 
patch  of  country  composed  entirely  of  small  green  fields, 
dotted  over  with  apple  trees,  cottages,  villages,  gentle- 
men's seats,  and  churches ;  and  intersected  with  an 
endless  maze  of  highways  and  by-ways,  everywhere 
bordered  with  thick  and  bushy  hedgerows.  The  gene- 
ral effect  is  that  of  green  luxuriance — a  country  teem- 
ing with  rich  rural  produce — an  extensive  orchard — 
the  seat  of  tranquil  rustic  enjoyment  The  roads  are 
all  well  kept,  though  not  wide,  but  they  are  improving 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  might  excuse  them  if  they  were 
ten  times  worse,  for  there  is  not  a  toll-bar  in  the  island. 
In  almost  all  quarters  we  saw  an  abundance  of  ivy, 
which  in  some  places  luxuriantly  overgrows  the  hedges 
and  walla  The  farms  appear  to  be  generally  of  moderate 
size,  and  at  short  intervals  we  come  upon  substantially 
built  farm-houses  and  cottages,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  south  of  England.  There  seemed  nothing  peculiar 
in  either  the  look  or  dress  of  the  peasantry.  One  is 
surprised  with  the  number  of  churches.  The  island 
being  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  we  can  scarcely 
travel  above  one  or  two  miles  in  any  direction,  without 
alighting  upon  an  old-fashioned  church,  enclosed  in  its 
neatly- kept  churchyard— the  aspect  altogether  Eng- 
lish, even  to  the  tombstones,  except  that  most  of  the 
inscriptions  are  in  French.  We  likewise  occasionally 
pass  neatly-built  dissenting  chapels,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic.  The  establishment,  I  need  hardly 
any,  is  a  branch  of  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
paying  a  professional  visit  to  the  island  during  my  brief 
residence. 

Our  first  drive  carried  us  eastward  to  Mont  Orgueil, 
a  lofty  rocky  protuberance  rising  on  the  sea-shore, 
crowned  by  a  fort,  and  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Jersey. 
During  the  war,  the  fortifications  and  the  barracks 
within  were  properly  garrisoned  ;  hot  now  all  is  deser- 
tion and  silence,  and  the  only  inhabitant  is  an  old 
soldier  with  his  wife  and  child.  Conducted  by  the 
latter,  a  talkative  little  girl,  we  ascended  to  the  topmost 
height,  where  was  a  small  bastion  facing  the  sea,  called 
King  Charles's  Outlook,  and  here  we  had  a  splendid  view 
of  the  coast  below,  the  sea,  and  the  peninsula  of  Nor- 
mandy on  the  east  A  prominent  object  in  this  part 
of  France  is  the  lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral  of  Cou- 
tanoes — a  marvel  of  architectural  grandeur,  which  can 
be  seen  at  a  vast  distance.  The  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  during 
his  wanderings ;  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  liaving  re- 
mained attached  to  the  royal  cause  throughout  the  civil 
commotions  in  England.  The  island  was  finally  reduced 
by  Admiral  Blake  for  the  commonwealth. 

Proceeding  northward  from  Mont  Orgueil,  the  next 
point  of  interest  is  Rozel  Harbour,  where  there  is  a 
small  village  and  port,  with  picturesque  environs. 
From  it  we  visited,  I  believe,  every  harbour  or  little 
bay,  with  its  village,  round  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  island,  till  we  came  back  to  St  Heliers.  On  another 
day  we  varied  the  excursion,  and  saw  everything  else 
worthy  of  notice.  From  a  prominent  knoll  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  we  obtained  a  view  of  Guernsey 
and  Sark,  lying  some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  In 
general,  we  found  that  the  points  of  romantic  beauty, 
such  as  patches  of  precipice  and  ravine,  were  consider- 
ably over-flattered  by  their  fond  admirers.  The  truth 
is,  that  here,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  everything  is 
in  miniature — pretty,  but  not  grand  or  imposing.  Jer- 
sey, however,  is  far  prettier  than  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  it 
is  prettier  than  any  part  of  England ;  and  I  have 


seen  anything  on  the  continent  which  can  be  at  all 
compared  to  it  in  point  of  beauty.  Its  climate,  also, 
is  exceedingly  mild  and  pleasant  Nothing  but  its 
distance  from  Southampton— fifteen  hours*  sail,  and 
that  is  a  trifle  in  these  days  of  steam— can  have  pre- 
vented Jersey  from  being  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
tourists,  and  also  hosts  of  persons  seeking  a  retreat 
wherein  to  pass  a  few  years  of  their  life  in  tranquil  en- 
joyment The  island,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  undis- 
covered by  the  searchers  for  a  pleasant  and  cheap  place 
of  residence.  Its  excellent  society,  embracing  a  num- 
ber of  families  of  naval  and  military  gentlemen— gene- 
rally a  pleasant  and  accommodating  set  of  people — 
attests  that  its  merit*  have  not  been  disclosed  in  vain. 
Nor  are  the  attractions  at  all  of  an  unsubstantial  kind. 

One  day,  we  spent  a  few  hours  in  perambulating 
the  market  and  shops  of  St  Heliers,  inquiring  the 
prices  of  articles  of  provision,  and  picking  up  a  little 
general  information.  The  result  of  what  we  learned 
may  be  thus  summed  up ;  and  such  a  summary,  I  be- 
lieve, no  other  part  of  the  world  can  produce.  Jersey, 
with  a  population  of  about  47,000,  and  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  British  protection,  is  entirely  exempted 
from  taxes,  and  has  only  some  trifling  rates.  No 
assessed  taxes,  no  income  or  property  tax,  no  house  or 
window  tax,  no  stamps,  no  customs,  no  excise,  no  toll- 
bars — horses,  dogs,  servants,  carriages,  all  free.  What 
a  blessed  country  1  says  the  well-taxed  Englishman. 
But  Jersey  owns  other  blessings.  Upon  neither  the 
importation  nor  exportation  of  articles  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  there  any  restriction.  Trade  is  free.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  spot  on 
God's  earth  not  blighted  with  the  curse  which  com- 
mercial restrictions  have  everywhere  else  imposed. 
Ships  from  all  countries  sail  into  St  Heliers,  and  poor 
forth  their  stores  unchallenged,  subject  to  no  other 
charge  than  that  for  harbourage.  The  corn,  wines,  and 
liqueurs  of  continental  Europe,  the  sugars  of  the  Wert 
Indies,  the  tobacco  and  cotton  of  Virginia,  the  timber 
and  drugs  of  South  America,  the  tea  of  China,  the 
spices  of  Java,  and  the  silk  of  Hindostan — all  enter  this 
happy  little  port  free  of  any  kind  of  duty.  Besides  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  freedom  of  import  trade, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exporting  their 
produce  unrestrictedly  to  England — a  boon  of  incalcul- 
able value.  The  chief  exports  are  cows,  potatoes,  but- 
ter, cider,  and  apples.  It  is  stated  that  8000  tons  of 
potatoes,  15,000  gallons  of  cider,  and  30,000  pounds  of 
butter,  are  exported  annually.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Vessels  en- 
gaged in  these  fisheries  take  with  them  from  Jersey 
woollen  manufactures,  cordage,  net*,  and  some  other 
articles  of  island  manufacture;  and  having  obtained  a 
cargo  either  by  fishing  or  purchase,  they  proceed  with 
it  to  various  ports  in  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  or 
North  and  South  America.  Sales  being  there  effected, 
the  vessels  return  with  the  produce  of  these  markets 
either  to  England  or  Jersey;  if  to  the  former,  they 
make  a  fresh  exchange,  and  bring  to  the  island  the 
articles  required  by  the  inhabitant*.  In  this  way  the 
trade  of  Jersey,  export  and  import  affords  a  miniature 
example  of  what  would  arise  in  any  othe 
could  such  a  happy  country  exist  below — where 
were  prohi  bitory  duties  exacted  nor  duties  for 
required. 

As  might  be  expected,  all  articles  of  foreign  growth 
are  disposed  of,  in  Jersey,  at  but  a  small  and  reasonable 
advance  on  their  first  cost  An  English  housewife  get* 
quite  beside  herself  on  entering  a  grocer's  shop  in  St 
Heliers.  Ail  her  previous  knowledge  of  marketing  is 
upset  What  visions  of  bargains  rise  in  her  imagination ! 
We  entered  one  of  the  largest  in  the  town,  and  first 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  article  sugar,  of  which  the 
capacious  window  boasted  numerous  specimens.  1  What 
is  the  price  of  that  very  fine-looking  loaf-sugar?*— 
5d.  a  pound ;  but  here  is  a  sugar  nearly  as  good  for  4|d. 
'Show  us  some  brown  sugar— ay,  that  light-looking 
kind ;  what  is  it  per  pound?'— 3d.  j  but  here  i*  some  at 
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24<i  'Just  bo;  now  tell  as  the  price  of  tea' — here  is 
good  black  tea  at  2a  6d.  a  pound,  and  green  tea  from 
3a.  to  5a  4  Now  for  coffee— we  can  supply  the  beat 
India  coffee  at  from  8d.  to  lid.  per  pound,  and  Mocha 
at  about  Is.  6d.  These  prices,  we  learned,  were  Jer- 
aej  money,  by  which  is  meant  that  one  shilling  English 
wUl  be  taken  for  thirteenpence ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
pound  being  an  ounce  and  a-half  heavier  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  purchaser  has  two  important  deductions  in  his 
transactions.  In  the  same  shop  we  learned  that  tlie 
price  of  Cognac  brandy  is  6s. ;  old  Jamaica  rum,  7s.  6d. ; 
Hollands,  3s.  6d. ;  and  whisky,  8s.  per  gallon,  l'ort 
and  sherry  wines  were  from  20a  to  25s.  per  dozen  ; 
and  clarets  from  12s.  upwards.  In  the  butcher  market, 
we  found  the  price  of  meat  of  various  kinds  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  so  like- 
wise was  the  bread ;  but  this  was  not  reckoning  the 
advantages  from  over-weight  and  over-value  of  money. 
House  rent,  we  learned,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
outskirts  of  London.  Newcastle  coal  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  London.  Fish  is  not  supplied  regularly, 
being  caught  chiefly  at  fits  and  qtarts  by  the  peasantry. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  lowness  of  the  price  of 
articles  of  consumption,  the  wages  of  labour  are  about 
the  same  as  with  us.  In  all  our  perambulations  we 
never  saw  either  a  rag  or  a  beggar.  Left  to  take  their 
fair  course,  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  evidently  adjusted  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  we  see  a  spectacle  of  peace  and  plenty,  which, 
I  am  well  assured,  could  not  be  discovered  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Enjoying  such  advantages,  the  natives  of  Jersey  are 
warmly  attached  to  Britain,  to  maintain  their  con- 
nexion with  which,  they  have  already  fought  heroic- 
ally, and  would  do  so  again.  In  1780,  a  bold  attempt 
was  made  by  a  French  invading  party  to  seize  the 
island,  which  was  defeated  in  a  most  spirited  manner, 
after  a  temporary  success.  At  present,  a  friendly  inter- 
course is  kept  up  between  St  Heliers  and  St  Malo,  Gran- 
ville, and  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  French  coast, 
whence  supplies  of  fish  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
occasionally  drawn ;  and  whence,  also,  arrive  many 
French  visitors  on  tours  of  pleasure  to  the  island. 


OUR  GOVERNESSES. 

There  was,  during  the  Christmas  week,  an  unusual 
bustle  in  Clover  Hall,  which  chiefly  manifested  itself  in 
arranging  of  rooms,  pulling  down  of  beds,  and  sewing 
up  of  draperies ;  in  a  contriving  of  carpets,  and  fitting 
of  curtains.  I  should  have  cared  very  little  about  this 
intestine  warfare,  had  it  not  invaded  my  own  study; 
but  to  my  chagrin  I  found  that  they  had  abstracted  a 
favourite  table — upon,  around,  and  under  which  it  had 
been  my  practice  to  strew  letters,  memoranda,  and  other 
papers — in  that  kind  of'  admired  disorder'  which  is  so 
congenial  to  literary  habits.  My  mortification  was 
extreme,  therefore,  when  I  found  the  table  absent,  and 
my  papers  packed  up  with  such  extraordinary  neatness, 
that  I  could  not  find  one  of  them. 

•  The  fact  is,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs  Johnson  to  my 
mild  expostulations  on  the  subject, 4  you  know  the  new 
governess  is  coming,  and  as  she  is  a  stranger,  poor  thing, 
it  behoves  us  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  the  friends  she  has 
left,  and  to  make  her  in  every  way  comfortable.' 

•  Very  true ;  but  to  do  that,  is  it  necessary  to  turn  the 
house  topsy-turvy  '(' 

Mrs  Johnson's  reply  was  perfectly  characteristic: 
'Why,'  she  said, '  as  Miss  Littlejohn  is  a  first-rate  French 
scholar,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  fit  up  her  room  quite 
in  the  French  style !  One  or  two  of  the  things  in  your 
room  I  thought  I  might  take  for  the  purpose/ 

•  A  most  delicate  mark  of  attention  ;  but  as  Clotilda 
haa  given  up  her  chamber  to  the  coming  instructress, 
where  do  you  intend  to  put  her? 

4  Oh,  the  dear  girl  will  do  very  wen  in  the  large  dress- 


4  And  George,  when  he  comes  borne  to  spend  the 
long  vacation  ?' 

'  I  am  double-bedding  Robert's  room  for  him." 

4  Then,'  I  continued,  4  the  rest  of  the  younger 
branches  will  have,  1  suppose,  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  large  attic* 

4  Precisely  so.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  our  new 
governess  be  not  comfortable.  She  shall  have  no  cause 
to  complain ;  though  I  do  not  believe  her  predecessors 
had  anything  else  to  be  dissatisfied  with  than  the 
troubles  they  made  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I 
have  always  found  governesses  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  any  other  part  of  my  family ;  and  1  cannot  com- 
prehend why  so  much  sympathy  should  be  constantly 
excited  for  the  distresses  of  private  teachers,  in  tales, 
novels,  and  other  literary  productions.' 

I  perfectly  agreed  with  my  wife;  but  it  does  not 
always  answer  to  confess  so  much ;  for,  between  our- 
selves, she  sometimes  commits  herself  to  extreme  opi- 
nions. Therefore,  though  I  cordially  coincided  with  her, 
I  did  not  utter  my  thoughts  aloud. 

There  i»  a  vast  deal  of  misplaced  sympathy  expended 
upon  governesses  in  private  families.  Their  woes  have 
found  imaginative  record  in  novels  and  sentimental 
comedies  for  more  than  a  century.  In  these  productions 
they  are  invariably  portrayed  as  females  of  high  mental 
endowments,  abandoned  by  the  caprices  of  fortune  to 
the  indignities  of  vulgar  mistresses  and  the  tricks  of 
wicked  children.  Their  situation,  instead  of  being  (as 
they  so  often  desire  them  to  be  in  reality)  like  4  one  of 
the  family,'  is  invariably  pictured  as  a  constant  pur- 
gatory. They  are  always  helped  last  at  table,  are 
made  to  exhibit  their  superlative  accomplishments  for 
the  amusement  of  guests,  without  either  applause  or 
thanks  ;  and  are  invidiously  left  out  of  every  pleasure- 
party,  to  be  kept  at  home  to  brighten  the  stupidity  of 
their  doltish  pupils.  The  society  of  their  employers 
and  their  friends  is  never  congenial  to  their  supreme 
refinement,  and  they  pine  away  in  the  solitude  of  their 
chambers,  and  liken  themselves  to  roses  in  a  desert 
Such  is  the  picture  of  distress  which  imaginative  authors 
paint  when  they  present  us  with  governesses. 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Mrs  Johnson,  interrupting  my  cogi- 
tation, 4  the  position  of  these  ladies,  as  a  class,  is  not 
always  agreeable.' 

4  Very  true,'  I  replied ;  4  especially  in  the  families  of 
those  whom  a  minister  of  state  has  happily  designated 
the  "  vulgar-rich,"  amongst  whom,  perhaps,  tliey  are  ex- 
posed to  a  host  of  evils.  The  paucity  of  employments  to 
which  necessitous  females  can  turn  to  gain  a  subsistence, 
causes  a  vast  competition  for  situations;  which  natu- 
rally lowers  the  scale  of  remuneration,  This  competi- 
tion gives  rise  to  those  extraordinary  advertisements 
one  sometimes  sees  in  the  newspapers,  In  which  a  per- 
son capable  of  imparting  an  infinite  variety  of  learn- 
ing, and  possessing  a  crowd  of  accomplishments,  is 
required  for  the  salary  usually  given  to  a  housemaid 
The  advertisement  is  answered  by  scores  of  young 
women,  who,  though  ignorant  of  one-half  the  required 
branches,  profess  them  all  One  gets  the  situation— is 
found  deficient— her  life  is  made  uncomfortable  as  long 
as  her  engagement  lasts,  and  she  eventually  leaves  the 
family  without  its  respect' 

•  1  am  sure  v*  make  them  comfortable  enough,'  my 
wife  remarked. 

•  We  try  to  do  so;  though  it  is  seldom  we  suc- 
ceed.' 

4  Very  true,  my  deaf,'  returned  Mrs  Johnson.  4  You 
remember,  for  instance.  Miss  lierrepoint  our  first  go- 
verness? I  am  sure,  had  she  been  our  daughter,  we 
could  not  have  sacrificed  more  than  we  did  for  her  com- 
fort ;  yet  bow  impossible  it  was  to  please  her.  She  was 
always  looking  out  for  little  affronts,  and  meeting  re- 
proaches half  way.  She  seemed  to  be  constantly  expect- 
ing unpleasant  treatment,  and  was  actually  disappointed 
when  she  did  not  meet  with  it  On  one  occasion,  when  I 
thought  It  right  to  check  her  mildly,  and  in  private,  for 
some  forwardness  with  one  of  our  male  guests,  she  burst 
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i  tears,  and  exclaimed  against  the  discourteous  treat- 
ment to  which  persons  in  her  unhappy  situation  were 
exposed.  Another  time  she  retired  to  her  room  in 
dudgeon,  and  sulked  for  a  week,  because  I  did  not  ask 
her  to  sing  at  one  of  the  children's  parties.' 

'  Very  true.  I  recollect  we  could  not  please  her,  all 
we  could  do;  so,  to  get  rid  of  her  whims,  we  got  rid  of 
herself.  But  I  have  never  rightly  understood  how  Miss 
Penson  has  displeased  you,  that  she  is  to  leave  us?' 

1  Why,  it  is  all  owing  to  Clotilda's  return  from  Paris, 
I  assure  you,'  answered  my  wife  emphatically  •,  '  for  the 
two  years  Miss  Penson  has  been  here,  no  one  could  have 
gone  on  better.  In  every  respect  capable,  and  always 
attentive  to  the  children,  she  has  given  me  groat 
satisfaction  j  but,  latterly,  her  conduct  has  completely 
changed.  She  is  dissatisfied  and  uncomfortable;  and 
when  people  are  uncomfortable  themselves,  they  always 
manage  to  make  everybody  else  so.' 

'But  what  has  Clotilda's  return  from  the  continent  to 
do  with  all  this  ?' 

•  Everything.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  Miss  Penson  is 
jealous  of  her.' 

I  raised  my  eyebrows  in  wonder. 
1  It  is  the  truth,  I  assure  you.  When  Clotilda  de- 
parted for  Paris,  she  was  Miss  Pcnson's  pupil ;  but  she 
has  come  back,  it  would  seem,  as  her  unwitting  rival. 
The  little  friendly  offices,  which  I  must  do  Miss  Penson 
the  justice  to  say  she  used  to  perform  for  me  so  readily 
and  well,  are  now  taken  out  of  her  hands  by  my  daughter. 
She  no  longer  helps  me  to  play  the  hostess  when  we 
have  guests,  nor  the  companion  when  I  go  to  town. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable ;  and  I  am  sure  Clo- 
tilda does  all  she  can  to  treat  her  like  a  sister.  Again, 
the  other  evening  at  the  party,  Clotilda  completely 
eclipsed  her  in  singing,  for  Miss  Penson  was  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  more  than  she  could  perform,  and 
whs  obliged  to  leave  off  in  the  middle.  She  has  also 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  the  servants  do  not  pay  her 
the  same  respect  they  formerly  did ;  and,  in  short,  she 
is  so  unhappy,  that,  having  given  us  notice  to  quit,  she 
leaves  us  to-morrow.' 

I  felt  great  reluctance  to  part  with  Miss  Penson,  hut 
nevertheless  saw  the  necessity  of  it  Her  manners  and 
deportment  had  always  pleased  me;  yet,  as  she  took 
a  fatal  crotchet  into  her  head,  the  effect  of  it  was 
just  as  inconvenient  as  if  she  were  the  most  disagree- 
able person  imaginable.  The  children,  one  and  all, 
shared  in  my  regret ;  and  when  she  went  away,  Clo- 
tilda shed  tears,  and,  to  relieve  them,  she  and  the  depart- 
ing governess  took  an  off-hand  vow  of  friendship ;  and 
they  who  had  been  in  their  small  way  rivals,  were  now 
suddenly  converted  into  the  fastest  friends.  The  part- 
ing was  a  new  circumstance  in  their  acquaintance,  the 
effects  of  which  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  it  was 
evident  that,  despite  little  tetchy  differences,  they  were, 
in  the  main,  much  attached  to  each  other  as  compa- 
nions. 

All  this  was  unfavourable  to  the  new  comer.  She 
would  have  to  make  head  against  the  strong  feelings 
which  existed  in  behalf  of  her  predecessor,  whom  she 
had  in  a  manner  supplanted.  Comparisons  would  be 
constantly  instituted  between  her  and  Miss  Penson,  to 
the  advantage,  of  course,  of  the  absent  To  guard 
against  this,  1  co-operated  in  all  niy  wife's  arrangements 
for  Miss  Littlejohn's  reception :  I  lectured  the  chil- 
dren, added  some  books  to  the  school  library,  and  gave 
up  my  table  without  a  sigh. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Miss  Littlejohn  arrived  in  a 
double  '  fly,*  which  was  completely  crammed  with  boxes 
and  packages.  Having  superintended  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  her  treasures,  a  job  in  which  all  our  servants 
were  obliged  to  take  a  part.  Miss  Littlejohn  allowed 
herself  to  be  announced  to  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  had  all  assembled  to  welcome  her.  She  was 
showily  father  than  well  dressed,  and  not  at  all  bashful ; 
for  ih«  had  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  that  peculiarity 
ceases  to  be  a  necessary  characteristic  of  ladies.  All  I 
hiy  wife's  ftara  that  our  now  ininAte  would  feel  uncom- 1 


fortable  amongst  strangers,  vanished  at  first  sight  for 
Miss  Littlejohn  made  friends  of  us  quite  impromptu. 
She  shook  our  hands  with  all  the  cordiality  of  a  very 
old  acquaintance,  and  patronised  the  children  by  pat- 
ting their  cheeks,  and  calling  them  '  nice  little  dears,' 
as  if  she  had  been  their  god-mother.  By  dinner-time,  it 
was  evident  that  she  felt  herself  perfectly  at  home ;  she 
carved  the  fowls  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  told  the 
children  what  they  ought  and  what  they  ought  not  to 
eat,  like  a  person  perfectly  an  fait  to  the  details  of  her 
business  as  a  family  governess.  After  dinner  she  talked 
— an  expression  the  reader  must  understand  in  its  moat 
extensive  signification.  She  began  to  afford  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lady  Hoppleton,  whose  house  she  had  just 
left ;  dropping  a  delicate  hint  that  ours  was  the  first  un- 
titled family  in  which  she  had  ever  had  the  honour  to  be 
engaged.  She  then  conversed  with  Mrs  Johnson  about 
the  fashions — with  Clotilda  concerning  poetry  and  the 
concertina,  and  kindly  took  me  up  now  and  then  upon 
geology,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  French  literature. 
My  wife  seemed  astounded  at  the  extent  and  variety  of 
Miss  Littlejohn's  information  ;  but  as  she  made  use  of 
a  few  geological  terms  in  their  wrong  places,  and  as  her 
knowledge  of  French  literature  was  manifestly  confined 
to  Telemachus  and  Cham  baud,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
dazzled  by  her  attainments. 

After  dinner  I  retired  to  my  study ;  for  Miss  Little- 
john had  innocently  inflicted  upon  me  a  severe  head- 
ache. 

Days  rolled  past  and  as  each  returned,  my  after- 
dinner  headache  came  with  it  The  new  governess 
chattered  incessantly,  and  instead  of  retiring  to  super- 
intend the  children's  lessons  for  the  next  morning,  stuck 
to  us  incessantly.  We  could  never  be  alone.  All  the 
ingenious  schemes  devised  by  Mrs  Johnson  and  my 
daughter  to  get  the  governess  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
even  for  an  hour  during  the  evening,  were  fruitless.  It 
was  in  vain  Clotilda  endeavoured  to  entice  her  to  try 
over  a  new  song  at  the  school-room  piano-forte:  she 
would  have  it  done  at  the  instrument  in  the  room  where 
we  sat  Miss  Littlejohn  had  stipulated  that  she  should 
be  treated  as  '  one  of  the  family,'  and  was  determined 
that  wc  should  keep  to  our  bond  to  the  letter.  If 
visitors  dropped  in,  she  treated  them  with  the  same 
condescending  familiarity  as  ourselves,  never  failing  to 
relate  anecdotes  of  her  late  right  honourable  mistress, 
to  show  she  had  served  'in  the  best  families.'  She 
monopolised  the  conversation  completely;  for,  should 
any  one  break  in  upon  her  discourse  with  a  new  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  silencing  her,  off  she  started  upon 
that  with  as  great  speed,  and  with  the  same  volubility, 
as  the  one  just  quitted.  It  was  all  the  same  to  her ; 
she  had  something  to  say  upon  everything.  Like  the 
lady  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  she  was  equally 
at  home  in  '  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses,' 
and  determined  never  to  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel : 
with  her, 4  Terence  was  not  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too 
light'  Though  a  very  bad  player,  she  constantly  chal- 
lenged me  to  chess,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
'cutting  in'  to  a  rubber  at  whist  though  she  sorely 
tried  Mrs  Johnson'B  patience  by  committing  sundry 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  such  as  revoking,  and 
taking  tricks  twice  over.  Besides,  she  put  herself  com- 
pletely out  of  the  pale  of  the  whist-playing  proprieties, 
by  constantly  talking.  In  short,  Miss  Littlejohn  was  a 
bore. 

All  this  might  have  been  the  more  easily  endured, 
had  lver  conduct  in  school  been  satisfactory ;  but  after  a 
time,  we  found  but  that  it  was  not  She  had  not  the 
patience  to  give  the  children  regular  lessons,  but  was 
continually  talking— in  short  indulging  her  propensity 
to  loquacity,  under  pretence  of  explaining  everything  to 
them— to  use  her  own  expression— in  an  easy  and  fami- 
liar manner.  These  explanations  were  not  always  cor- 
rect and  involved  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  subjects, 
that  our  children's  heads  got  filled  with  a  confused 
phantasmagoria  of  information,  good,  bad,  and  indiffe- 
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rent,  calculated  to  retard  rather  than  ad  ranee  their  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  evident  that  Miss  Littlejohn  muat  hare  notice 
to  quit ;  and  this  was  accordingly  given  her,  very  much 
to  her  astonishment ;  for,  poor  woman,  she  thought  she 
was  succeeding  admirably. 

When  this  step  became  known  to  the  family,  its 
wishes  at  once  reverted  to  Miss  Penson,  with  whom 
Clotilda  still  corresponded.  Mrs  Johnson  consulted  me 
on  the  propriety  of  trying  her  a  second  time ;  premising, 
that  it  was  possible,  were  I  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  her  on  the  subject  of  the  disagreement  which  caused 
:  us  to  part,  she  might  in  future  be  everything  we  desired. 
This  I  promised  to  do. 

I  could  not  help  pitying  Miss  Littlejohn,  for  she 
■eemed  greatly  mortified  at  her  failure,  and  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  cause  of  it  j  for  there  is  no  doubt 
she  deemed  herself  the  most  amusing  companion  it  was 
possible  for  a  family  to  possess;  and,  as  a  governess, 
perfection  itself.  We  all  felt  ourselves  bound  to  endea- 
vour to  get  her  another  situation,  and  conned  over 
whole  columns  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  to 
that  end.  At  length  we  saw  one  likely  to  suit  her ;  it 
ran  thus : — 

Wanted,  a  Governe&s. — Wanted,  in  a  private  family 
:  of  the  utmost  respectability,  a  young  lady  fully  compe- 
,  tent  to  impart  instruction  to  three  little  girls  and  a  boy, 
varying  from  the  ages  of  four  to  eleven.    She  must  be 
|  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English 
j  education,  including  geography  (with  the  use  of  the 
globes),  arithmetic,  history,  and  composition.  None 
need  apply  who  are  not  proficient  in  singing  and  piano- 
forte playing,  and  fully  competent  to  teach  dancing, 
calistbenic  exercises,  the  French  language  (with  a  Pari- 
sian accent),  drawing,  oriental  tinting,  and  Berlin  em- 
broidery.— N.  B.  A  lady  who,  in  addition  to  the  above 
requisites,  plays  the  harp,  and  is  able  to  impart  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Italian  language,  would  be  preferred.  Ad- 
I  dress  pre-paid,  &c.  Sec 

Miss  Littlejohn  applied  for  this  enviable  situation, 
and  thought  herself  lucky  in  obtaining  it    We  after- 
wards learned  that  she  filled  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
j  of  her  employers. 

Miss  Penson  was  at  first  invited  to  Gover  Hall  as  a 
visitor,  that  our  lecturing  scheme  might  be  carried  out 
with  more  delicacy  and  propriety.  She  came — her  eyes 
radiant  with  joy  at  again  being  with  us ;  and  I  think 
our  reception  must  have  been  flattering  to  her,  for  the 
junior  branches  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  satisfaction. 
One  day,  when  the  term  of  her  visit  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  time  came  for  a  new  engagement  on  the 
old  footing  to  be  talked  about,  Mrs  Johnson  enticed  her 
into  my  sanctum,  and  I  took  upon  myself  to  offer  her  a 
few  words  of  advice ;  for  the  want  of  which,  perhaps, 
we  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  her  in  the  first  in- 
I  stance.  She  was  most  attentive.  '  I  have  been  think- 
ing,' I  began,  *  that  it  was  a  great  pity  you  left  us,  Miss 
Penson  ;  pray,  why  was  it  ?' 

She  could  hardly  tell ;  but  she  thought  she  had  lost 
Mrs  Johnson's  confidence,  by  having  several  little  offices 
taken  from  her  when  Miss  Johnson  returned  from 
Paris. 

4  You  lost  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  young  lady ; 
it  was  confidence  in  yourself  which  fled  from  you.  I 
know  that  the  situation  of  governess  in  a  private  family 
is  a  peculiar  one;  but  as  it  is  a  profession,  as  much 
aa  law  or  medicine,  it  should  be  studied  as  such  in 
every  bearing.  Its  duties  do  not  consist  solely  in  teach- 
ing the  young  pupils ;  there  are  secondary  ones ;  such 
as  setting  a  general  example  of  cheerful  good  humour 
and  contentment  to  them.  Now,  unfortunately,  this  is 
seldom  done ;  first,  because  in  some  families  governesses 
have  in  reality  something  to  complain  of  on  the  score 
of  ill-treatment;  and  secondly,  because,  even  when  pro- 
perly treated,  they  often  expect  too  much,  or,  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances,  for  which,  at  least,  their 
employers  cannot  be  blamed,  arc  too  ready  to  assume 
offence  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  meant   The  posi- 
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tion,  I  readily  own,  is  a  difficult  one ;  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  governess  only  ;  it  is  often  as  much  so  for 
her  employers,  many  of  whom  I  have  heard  say  that  it 
cost  them  as  much  trouble,  in  company,  to  keep  that 
single  person  in  good  humour  as  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  their  guests,  and  this  simply  because  of  the  peculiar 
proncness  of  that  individual  to  think  herself  neglected 
or  undervalued.  I  think,  if  young  ladies  of  good  sense 
and  good  principle  were  to  take  a  candid  view  of  the 
whole  case,  instead  of  an  inconsiderate  view  of  their 
own  portion  of  it,  they  would  be  more  easily  contented* 
and  therefore  more  generally  happy.  After  they  have 
been  made  by  kindness  to  feel  and  appear  members 
of  the  family,  they  forget  that  they  are  governesses, 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  at  the  smallest  oppo- 
sition to  their  wishes,  be  they  ever  so  extravagant  and 
finally  swell  the  number  of  complaints  that  are  daily 
made  to  the  world  of  the  universal  disregard  in  which 
the  sisterhood  is  held.' 

Miss  Penson  would  allow  me  to  say  no  more.  She 
had,  she  said,  long  seen  her  error,  and  determined  never 
to  commit  it  again.  We  re-engaged  her :  she  has  been 
with  us  ever  since ;  and  though  the  children  have  grown 
up,  Clotilda  and  Mrs  Johnson  find  her  so  necessary  to 
their  happiness  as  a  companion,  that  I  do  not  think  wc 
shall  ever  part  with  her. 


MONASTIC  AND  SOCIAL  LD7E  IN  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

Under  this  title,  Messrs  Whittaker  have  presented  to 
us,  in  the  form  of  a  cheap  publication,  a  translation  (by 
Mr  T.  E.  Tomlins)  of  a  very  curious  Latin  memoir, 
written  by  a  monk  of  St  Edmundsbury  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  his  monastery.  Tliis  memoir  was  first  published  in  i 
its  original  language  by  the  Camden  society,  and  in 
that  form  it  was  made  known  to  the  public  by  Mr 
Carlyle,  through  the  medium  of  his  work  entitled  The 
Past  and  Present,  which  is  indeed  simply  a  contrast 
between  the  style  of  English  life  developed  in  this 
ancient  chronicle,  and  that  which  is  now  exposed  to 
living  observation.  Perhaps  a  more  valuable  book  of 
its  kind  was  never  before  printed ;  for  while  such  early  j 
memoirs  arc  generally  meagre  in  detail,  and  unsatis- 
factory in  the  objects  to  which  they  relate,  this  gives 
almost  as  minute  a  narration  of  special  domestic  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  find  in  any  modern  book  of  the 
Boswellian  class,  written  expressly  to  gratify  the  in- 
cessant crave  of  the  '  reading  public,'  and  thereby  fill 
the  purse  of  the  author.  It  is  indeed  a  most  lucky  cir- 
cumstance that  an  English  monk  of  King  John's  days 
should  have  possessed  a  literary  taste  so  extraordinary, 
and  should  have  been  impelled  to  indulge  it  in  making 
such  a  compilation. 

Jocelin  of  Brakelond — for  such  is  the  name  of  our 
monk— commences  his  narrative  with  an  account  of  the 
abuses  practised  in  the  monastery  during  the  latter 
years  of  an  indolent  though  well-meaning  abbot  So 
far  bad  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  exceeded  the 
income,  that  the  abbot  had  run  into  debt  to  a  large 
amount  to  Jews,  and  this  evil  was  allowed  to  increase 
by  a  constant  adding  of  interest  to  principal,  until  it  j 
reached  an  almost  overwhelming  amount    Nay,  more  • 
than  this;  many  of  the  inferior  officials  contracted  debts  I 
in  their  own  departments ;  and  we  are  told  that  at  one  j 
time  there  were  thirty-three  seals  in  the  monastery,  all 
in  the  course  of  being  employed  in  such  transactions. 
When  we  know  that  the  interest  of  money  in  those 
days  was  sixty  per  cent  [how  blest  were  '  the  city '  now 
with  a  tenth  of  the  rate !],  we  may  readily  imagine  what 
serious  embarrassments  must  have  interfered  to  break 
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up  the  calm  of  a  cloistered  life.  There  were  two  or 
three  of  the  inmates  who  beheld  the  abuses  with  pious 
indignation;  but  they  could  not  safely  make  head 
against  them.  The  higher  officials  listened  only  to 
flatterers,  and  when  any  disagreeably  conscientious  man 
presumed  to  open  his  mouth,  he  was  generally  got  quit 
of  by  being  sent  on  some  distant  and  dangerous  mission. 
Even  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  church,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  shrine  of  holy  St  Edmund,  were  pledged 
away  for  money,  without  any  punishment  following; 
and  when  Abbot  Hugh  came  to  his  deathbed — '  ere  he 
died,  everything  was  snatched  away  by  his  servants,  so 
that  nothing  remained  in  the  abbot's  house  except  the 
stools  and  tables,  which  could  not  be  carried  away. 
There  was  hardly  left  for  the  abbot  his  coverlet  and 
two  quilts,  old  and  torn,  which  some  who  had  taken 
away  the  good  ones  had  placed  in  their  stead.  There 
was  not  even  a  single  article  of  a  penny's  worth  that 
could  be  distributed  among  the  poor  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.'  Clearly,  we  should  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  persons  devoted  to  religion  in  those  days  were 
very  much  elevated  by  their  profession  above  the  com- 
mon frailties  of  humanity. 

It  is,  however,  generally  observed,  that  even  among 
the  erring,  those  who  do  not  err  are  looked  up  to  and 
preferred ;  and  so  it  happened  that  in  this  corrupt 
community  the  man  chosen  as  the  new  abbot  was  the 
only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  strict 
honour  or  prudence.  Under  Abbot  Sampson  a  new 
system  of  things  was  commenced,  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  he  had  cleared  the  house  from 
debt,  and  introduced  the  strictest  rule  and  discipline. 
Not  that  he  was  stingy  or  avaricious;  he  was  only 
careful  and  diligent.  To  put  the  former  imputation 
out  of  the  question  at  once,  his  inauguration  dinner  was 
attended  by  one  thousand  guests !  A  specimen  of  his 
good  management — 

•  After  these  things,  the  abbot  caused  inquisition  to  be 
made  throughout  each  manor,  touching  the  annual  quit 
rents  from  the  freemen,  and  the  names  of  the  labourers 
and  their  tenements,  and  the  services  due  in  respect  of 
each,  and  reduced  all  into  writing.  Likewise  he  re- 
paired those  old  halls  and  rickety  houses  where  kites 
and  crows  hovered  about;  he  built  new_  chapels,  and 
likewise  inner  chambers  and  upper  storeys  in  many 
places,  where  there  never  had  been  any  dwelling-house 
at  all,  but  only  barns.  He  also  enclosed  many  parks, 
which  he  replenished  with  beasts  of  chose,  keeping  a 
huntsman  with  dogs  ;  and,  upon  the  visit  of  auy  person 
of  quality,  sat  with  his  monks  in  some  walk  of  the  wood, 
and  sometimes  saw  the  coursing  of  the  dogs ;  but  I  never 
saw  him  taste  of  the  game.  He  improved  much  land, 
and  brought  it  into  tillage,  in  all  things  looking  forward 
to  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  the  abbey  ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  been  as  careful  when  he  held  the  manors  of  the 
convent  in  commendam.  Nevertheless,  he  for  a  time  kept 
our  manors  of  Bradfield  and  Rougham  in  hand,  making 
up  the  deficiencies  of  the  farms  by  the  expenditure  of 
forty  pounds ;  these  he  afterwards  re-assigned  to  us, 
when  he  heard  that  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the 
convent,  on  account  of  his  keeping  our  manors  in  his 
own  hand.  Likewise  in  managing  these  manors,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters,  he  appointed  keepers  far  more 
careful  than  their  predecessors,  were  they  monk  or  lay, 
and  who  looked  after  things  more  providently  for  us  and 
our  lands.  He  also  held  the  eight  hundreds  in  his  own 
hand ;  and  after  the  death  of  Robert  of  Cokefleld,  he  took 
on  hand  the  hundred  of  Cosford,  all  which  he  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  those  servants  who  were  of  his  own 
table ;  referring  matters  of  greater  moment  to  his  own 
decision,  and  deciding  by  means  of  others  upon  matters 
of  lesser  import ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  wringing  every- 
thing to  his  own  profit.  Moreover,  by  his  command,  a 
general  survey  was  made  throughout  the  hundreds  of 
the  leets  and  suits,  of  hidagca  and  YmUrcorn,  of  hen-rents, 
and  of  other  dues,  and  rents,  and  issues,  which,  for  the 
greater  part,  were  concealed  by  the  farmers,  and  reduced 
it  all  into  writing ;  so  that  within  four  years  from  the 


time  of  his  election,  there  was  not  one  who  could  de- 
fraud him  of  the  rents  of  the  abbey  to  the  value  of  a 
single  penny ;  whereas  he  himself  had  not  received  from 
his  predecessors  any  writing  touching  the  management 
of  the  abbey,  save  one  small  schedule,  wherein  was  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  knights  of  St  Edmund,  and  the 
names  of  the  manors,  and  what  farm-rent  attached  upon 
each  farm.  This  book  he  called  his  kalcndar,  wherein 
also  were  entered  the  debts  he  had  satisfied ;  and  this 
some  book  he  almost  daily  perused,  as  if  in  the  same  he 
contemplated  the  reflection  of  his  own  prudence.' 

Sampson  is  described  as  temperate  and  simple  in  his 
habits.  He  'condemned  persons  given  to  murmur  at 
their  meat  or  drink,  and  particularly  monks  who  were 
dissatisfied  therewith,  himself  adhering  to  the  uniform 
course  he  had  practised  when  a  monk  :  he  had  likewise 
this  virtue  in  himself,  that  he  never  changed  the  mess 
you  set  before  him.  Once  when  I,  then  a  novice,  hap- 
pened to  serve  in  the  refectory,  it  came  into  my  head 
to  ascertain  if  this  were  true,  and  I  thought  I  would 
place  before  him  a  mess  which  would  have  displeased 
anv  other  but  him,  beiug  served  in  a  very  black  and 
broken  dish.  But  when  he  had  looked  at  it,  he  was  as 
one  that  saw  it  not  Some  delay  taking  place,  I  felt 
sorry  that  I  had  so  done,  and  so,  snatching  away  the 
dish,  I  changed  the  mess  and  the  dish  for  a  better,  and 
brought  it  him;  but  this  substitution  he  took  in  ill  , 
part,  and  was  angry  with  me  for  it'  He  was  kind  to 
poor  relations,  and  remembered  all  such  as  had  been 
serviceable  to  him  in  his  early  days,  when  only  a  poor  , 
student  or  monk.  *  A  certain  man  of  low  degree,  who 
had  managed  his  patrimony,  and  had  been  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  him  from  his  youth,  he  looked  upon 
as  his  dearest  kinsman,  and  gave  to  his  son,  who  was  a 
clerk,  the  first  church  that  became  vacant  after  he  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  abbey,  and  also  advanced  all  the 
other  sons  of  this  man.  He  invited  to  him  a  certain 
chaplain  who  had  maintained  him  in  the  schools  of 
Paris  bv  the  sale  of  holv  water,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
by  way  of  vicarage,  ne  granted  to  a  certain  servant 
of  his  predecessor's,  food  and  clothing  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  he  being  the  very  man  who  put  the  fetters  upon 
him  at  his  lord's  command  when  he  was  cast  into 
prison.  To  the  son  of  Elias,  the  butler  of  Hugh  the 
abbot  when  he  came  to  do  homage  for  his  father's  land, 
be  said,  in  full  court,  "  I  have,  for  these  seven  years, 
deferred  taking  thy  homage  for  the  land  which  the 
abbot  Hugh  gave  thy  father,  because  that  gift  was  to 
the  damage  of  the  manor  of  Elmeswcll ;  but  now  I  feel 
myself  quite  overcome  when  I  call  to  mind  what  thy 
father  did  for  me  when  I  was  in  chains,  for  he  sent  to 
me  a  portion  of  the  very  wine  whereof  his  lord  had  been 
drinking,  and  bade  me  be  comforted  in  God."  To 
Master  Walter,  the  son  of  Master  William  de  Dissy, 
suing  at  his  grace  for  the  vicarage  of  the  church  of 
Chevington,  he  replied,  *'  Thy  father  was  master  of  the 
schools,  and  at  the  time  when  1  was  a  poor  clerk,  he 
granted  me  freely  and  in  charity  an  entrance  to  his 
school,  and  the  means  of  learning ;  now  I,  for  the  sake 
of  God,  do  grant  to  thee  what  thou  dost  ask."  He 
addressed  two  knights  of  Risby,  William  and  Norman, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  adjudged  to  be  in  his 
mercy,  publicly  in  this  wise,  "  When  I  was  a  cloister 
monk,  sent  to  Durham  upon  business  of  our  church,  and 
from  thence  returning  through  Risby,  being  benighted, 
I  sought  a  night's  lodging  from  Lord  Norman,  who  , 
utterly  forbade  me;  but  going  to  the  house  of  Lord 
William,  and  seeking  shelter,  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  him.  Now,  therefore,  those  twenty  shillings, 
to  wit  the  mercy,  I  will  without  mercy  exact  from  Nor- 
man; but  contrariwise,  to  William  I  give  thanks,  and 
the  amerciament  that  is  due  from  him  do  with  pleasure 
remit" ' 

Sampson  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  early  life,  when 
obliged  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  an  order  from 
the  pope  for  attaching  the  church  of  Woolpit  to  his 
monastery.   Owing  to  the  schism  between  Pope  Alex- 
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ander  and  Octavian,  the  north  of  Italy  wu  then  in  a 
convulsed  and  disorderly  state,  and  clergymen  travelling 
to  Rome  were  often  seized  and  mutilated,  or  even  hanged, 
by  the  opposing  parties.  *  I,  however,'  says  the  abbot, 
*  pretended  to  be  a  Scotchman  ;  and  putting  on  the  garb 
of  a  Scotchman,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Scotchman,  I 
often  shook  my  staff  in  the  manner  they  use  that  weapon 
they  call  a  gaveloc*  at  those  who  mocked  me,  uttering 
threatening  language,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch. 
To  those  who  met  and  questioned  me  as  to  who  I  was, 
I  answered  nothing  but,  "  Bide  ride  Home,  turne  Cant- 
werebrri."f  Thus  did  I  to  conceal  myself  and  my  errand, 
and  that  I  should  get  to  Rome  safer  under  the  guise  of 
I  a  Scotchman.  Having  obtained  letters  from  the  pope, 
I  even  as  I  wished,  on  my  return  I  passed  by  a  certain 
castle,  as  I  was  taking  my  way  from  the  city,  and  behold 
the  officers  thereof  came  about  me,  laying  hold  upon  me, 
and  saying,  "  This  vagabond,  who  makes  himself  out  to 
be  a  Scotchman,  is  either  a  spy,  or  bears  letters  from  the 
false  pope,  Alexander."  And  while  they  examined  my 
Tagged  clothes,  and  my  leggings,  and  my  breeches,  and 
even  the  old  shoes  which  I  carried  over  my  shoulders, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch,  I  thrust  my  hand  into 
the  little  wallet  which  I  carried,  wherein  was  contained 
the  writing  otour  lord  the  pope,  close  by  a  little  jug  I 
|  had  for  drinking ;  and  the  Lord  Ood  and  St  Edmund  so 

Krmitting,  I  drew  out  that  writing  together  with  the 
g,  so  that,  extending  my  arm  aloft,  I  held  the  writ  un- 
derneath the  jug.  They  could  see  the  jug  plain  enough, 
but  they  did  not  find  the  writ;  and  so  I  got  clear  out  of 
their  hands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Whatever  money 
I  had  about  me,  they  took  away ;  therefore  it  behoved  me 
to  beg  from  door  to  door,  being  at  no  charge,  until  I 
arrived  in  England. 

No  small  part  of  the  troubles  of  Abbot  Sampson  arose 
from  purely  temporal  matters,  and  especially  from  those 
in  which  money  was  concerned.  For  instance,  we  have 
the  merchant  citizens  of  I^ondon  '  with  one  voice  threat- 
ening that  they  would  lay  level  with  the  earth  the  stone 
houses  which  the  abbot  had  built  that  very  year,  or  that 
they  would  take  distress  by  a  hundredfold  from  the  men 
of  St  Edmund,  unless  the  abbot  forthwith  redressed  the 
wrong  done  them  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  of  St  Ed- 
mund, who  had  taken  flfteenpence  from  the  carts  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  who,  in  their  way  from  Yarmouth, 
laden  with  herrings,  had  made  passage  through  our 
demesnes.'  He  has  also  a  squabble  with  the  burgesses 
of  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
raise  their  ground-rents  above  forty  shillings  a-ycar: 
they  offer  a  hundred,  which  is  refused  j  and,  the  case 
lying  over,  the  monastery  continues  to  draw  only  the 
original  sum.  He  had  also  infinite  vexations  from  his 
cellarers  and  other  officers,  who  were  continually  getting 
their  pecuniary  affairs  involved  in  confusion  through 
profuse  hospitality  and  want  of  good  management 

We  shall  here  introduce  a  few  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  secular  customs  and  manners  of  the  age.  4  Hamo 
Blund,  one  of  the  wealthier  men  of  this  town,  on  his 
deathbed,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  make  a  will ; 
at  last  he  made  a  will,  but  disposed  of  no  more  than 
three  marks,  and  this  in  nobody's  hearing,  except  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  the  chaplain.  Now,  the  abbot, 
after  this  man's  decease,  reflected  upon  this,  and  called 
those  three  persons  before  him,  and  sharply  rebuked 
them,  especially  upon  this  point,  that  his  brother  (who 
was  his  heir)  and  his  wife  would  not  suffer  any  one  else 
to  approach  the  sick  man,  they  desiring  to  take  all ;  and 
the  abbot  said  in  audience,  "  I  was  his  bishop,  and  had 
the  charge  of  his  soul ;  let  not  the  folly  of  his  priest  and 
confessor  turn  to  my  perU ;  but,  insomuch  as  I  could 
not  advise  the  sick  man  when  alive,  I  being  absent,  what 
concerns  my  conscience  I  shall  now  perform,  though  it 
may  seem  to  have  been  done  slowly.   I  therefore  com- 

*  That  b,  a  jnrdin  or  pike. 

f  The  meaning  of  thea*  words  stem*  to  he,  *  T  am  riding  to  Rome, 
and  then  I  return  to  Canterbury)'  in  other  word*,  '  I  am  a  poor 
^Urira.  flm  going  to  Home,  SjislttmtS)  8t  Thomas  a  Backet's 


roand  that  all  his  debt*  and  his  movable  chattel*,  which 
are  worth,  as  'tis  said,  two  hundred  marks,  be  reduced 
into  a  writing,*  and  that  one  portion  be  given  to  the  heir, 
and  another  to  the  wife,  and  the  third  to  his  poor  kins- 
folk and  other  poor  persons.  As  to  the  horse  which  was 
led  before  the  coffin  of  the  defunct,  and  was  offered  to 
St  Edmund,  I  order  that  it  be  sent  back  and  returned ; 
for  it  does  not  beseem  our  church  to  be  defiled  with  the 
gift  of  him  who  died  intestate,  and  whom  common  re- 
port accuses  that  he  was  habitually  wont  to  put  out 
his  money  to  use.  By  the  face  of  God,  if  such  a  thing 
come  to  pass  of  any  one  in  my  days,  he  shall  not  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard ! "  On  his  saying  these  things, 
the  others  departed  greatly  disconcerted. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  there  took 
place  in  the  churchyard  meetings,  wrestlings,  and 
matches  between  the  servants  of  the  abbot  and  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  town ;  and  from  words  it  came  to  blows ; 
from  cuffs  to  wounds,  and  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The 
abbot,  indeed,  hearing  of  this  privately,  called  to  him 
certain  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  sight,  but  yet 
stood  afar  off,  and  ordered  that  the  names  of  these  evil- 
doers should  be  set  down  in  writing ;  all  these  he  caused 
to  be  summoned,  that  they  should  stand  before  him  on 
the  morrow  of  St  Thomas  the  archbishop,  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Dionis,  to  answer  therefor.  Nor  did  he,  in  the 
meantime,  invite  to  his  own  table  any  one  of  the  bur- 
gesses, as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  on  the  first  five  days 
of  Christmas.  Therefore,  on  the  day  appointed,  having 
taken  the  oaths  from  sixteen  lawful  men,  and  having 
heard  their  evidence,  the  abbot  said,  *'  It  is  manifest 
that  these  evil-doers  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
canon  lata  sen  ten  tier ;  but  because  there  are  laymen  all 
round  us,  and  they  do  not  understand  what  a  crime  it 
is  to  commit  such  a  sacrilege  as  this  is,  and  that  others 
may  be  deterred  from  doing  the  like,  I  shall  by  name 
and  publicly  excommunicate  these  persons;  and  that 
in  no  wise  there  be  any  diminution  of  justice,  I  shall 
first  begin  with  my  own  domestics  and  servants."  And 
it  was  done  accordingly,  we  having  put  on  our  robes 
and  lighted  the  candles.  Therefore  they  all  went  forth 
from  the  church,  and  being  recommended  so  to  do,  they 
all  stripped  themselves,  and,  altogether  naked,  except 
their  drawers,  they  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
door  of  the  church.  Now,  when  the  assessors  of  the 
abbot  had  come,  monks  as  well  as  clerks,  and  informed 
him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
men  were  lying  down  thus  naked,  the  abbot  wept. 
Nevertheless,  making  a  show  of  the  rigour  of  the  law 
both  in  word  and  countenance,  but  concealing  the  ten- 
derness of  his  mind,  he  was  willing  enough  to  be  com- 
pelled by  his  counsellors  that  the  penitents  should  be 
absolved,  knowing  that  mercy  is  exalted  over  judgment, 
and  that  the  church  receives  all  penitents.  Thereupon 
they  being  all  sharply  whipped  and  absolved,  they  swore 
all  of  them  that  they  would  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  church  for  sacrilege  committed.  On  the  morrow, 
penance  was  assigned  to  them,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  canons ;  and  thus  the  abbot  restored  all  of 
them  to  unity  of  concord,  propounding  terrible  threats 
to  all  those  who  by  word  or  deed  should  furnish  matter 
of  discord.  Further,  he  publicly  forbade  meetings  and 
shows  to  be  had  in  the  churchyard ;  and  so  all  things 
being  brought  to  a  state  of  peace,  the  burgesses  feasted 
on  the  following  days  with  their  lord  the  abbot  with 
great  satisfaction.' 

The  condition  of  a  town  before  the  days  of  police  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  passage : — '  Also,  the  cellarer 
was  used  freely  to  take  all  the  dunghills  in  every  street, 
for  his  own  use,  unless  it  were  before  the  doors  of  those 
who  were  holding  overland;  for  to  them  only  was  it 
allowable  to  collect  dung  and  to  keep  it  This  custom 
was  not  enforced  in  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Hugh  up  to 
the  period  when  Dennis  and  Roger  of  Hinghara  became 
cellarers,  who,  being  desirous  of  reviving  the  ancient 
custom,  took  the  cars  of  the  burgesses  laden  with  dung, 
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and  made  them  unload j  but  a  multitude  of  the  bur- 
gesses resisting,  and  being  too  strong  for  them,  every 
one  in  his  own  tenement  now  collects  his  dung  in  a 
heap,  and  the  poor  sell  theirs  when  and  to  whom  they 
choose.' 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  general  notice  this  pro- 
duction of  the  middle  ages,  by  which  we  for  the  first 
time  get  a  mirror-like  representation  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  seen  only  through  the  stained-glass  of 
romance,  or  in  the  mosaic  pictures  of  modem  history. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A  DISHONESTY  IN  A  HIGH  WALK. 

The  dishonest  practice  of  tradesmen  giving  gratuities  to 
the  servants  of  their  customers,  is  familiarly  known  to 
the  public,  and  has  often  been  reprobated  as  it  deserves. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  practice  precisely 
similar  exists  amongst  life-assurance  offices,  where  the 
bribed  parties  are  not  poor  menials,  with  presumably 
obscure  ideas  of  what  is  conscientious  and  right,  but  men 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  professions,  that 
of  the  law,  and  who  might  be  expected  to  see  all  such 
matters  in  the  clearest  light. 

Life-assurance,  while  generally  designed  for  one  of 
the  most  laudable  of  objects — the  succour  of  those  who 
|  might  otherwise  be  left  by  the  death  of  a  father,  hus- 
i  band,  or  other  near  relation  in  poverty — has  become,  in 
!  some  degree,  a  business  of  competition.  The  joint-stock 
|  offices  have  a  clear  trading  interest,  as  they  aim  at 
{  realising  a  profit  for  the  shareholders;  and  the  mutually 
i  assuring  offices  are  also  interested  in  having  large  busi- 
ness, as,  when  it  is  large,  it  is  conducted  more  cheaply, 
and  the  risks  are  the  more  equably  diffused.  Hence 
the  system  of  keen  advertising  pursued  by  all  these 
establishments.    It  is  very  well  to  seek  to  obtain  busi- 
ness by  such  fair  means :  indeed  it  is  more  than  justi- 
fiable, for  the  public  is  still  far  from  being  generally 
aware  of  the  great  benefits  which  life-assurance  is  cal- 
culated to  confer.   But  a  large  majority  of  the  offices 
go  beyond  fair  means  j  they  hold  forth  the  promise  of  a 
handsome  commission  to  solicitors  and  others  who  bring 
them  business,  most  of  them  giving  5  per  cent  on  the 
first  and  every  subsequent  annual  premium,  and  several 
of  them  giving  even  10  per  cent  on  the  first  and  5  per 
cent  on  every  subsequent  annual  premium.  Now,  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  this  disbursement  ?  It  may  be  con- 
sidered, we  think,  first  with  respect  to  its  special  effect 
on  the  offices ;  and,  secondly,  with  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  public 

In  the  case  of  a  joint-stock  company — which  is  the 
nature  of  most  life-assurance  offices — it  is  simply  a 
burden  upon  profits,  and  in  that  respect  it  calls  for  no 
remark.  In  the  case  of  mutually  assuring  societies  it 
is  totally  different  being  then  a  subtraction  from  the 
funds  which  ought  to  stand  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured 
parties,  and  of  which  any  surplus  that  arises  ought  to 
be  divisable  amongst  them  alone.  If  it  could  be  said 
that  the  persons  already  assured  were  merely  giving  of 
their  means  to  induce  others  to  do  as  they  have  done — 
to  perform  one  of  the  most  respectable  moral  acts  of 
which  a  person  having  others  dependent  upon  him  is 
capable — it  might  be  susceptible  of  some  justification  ; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  payment  is  not  of  this  nature  ; 
it  is  for  no  propagandism  in  behalf  of  life-assurance, 
but  only  to  induce  a  particular  choice  of  their  office  as 
distinguished  from  others.  It  is  evident  that  men  in 
their  circumstances  arc  misspending  their  money  in 
devoting  their  funds  to  such  a  purpose ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  in  doing  so,  they  arc  doing  that  which  they 
have  no  right  to  attempt  doing  in  any  circumstances ; 
namely,  holding  forth  a  bribe  to  tempt  men  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

That  '  commission '  is  really  of  this  character,  there 
cannot  be  the  shade  of  a  doubt  When  an  individual 
designs  to  assure  a  sum  upon  his  life,  he  is  obviously 
concerned  to  select  that  office  where  the  greatest  ad- 


vantages are  to  be  obtained,  and  more  especially  to 
avoid  those  (and  they  are  numerous)  where  compara- 
tively small  benefits  are  likely  to  accrue.  Regarding 
his  solicitor  as  a  man  of  experience,  he  consults  him 
about  the  selection  of  the  best  office,  or  puts  the  busi- 
ness at  once  into  his  hands  as  a  piece  of  professional 
employment  Here  it  clearly  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  interests  of  the  assuring  party  that  his 
agent  or  consultee  should  be  an  unbiassed  man;  but 
can  we  be  assured  that  he  really  is  so,  if  three-fourths  of 
the  life-assurance  offices  are  holding  him  forth  bribes  of 
various  amount  to  induce  him  to  drag  the  victim  to 
their  especial  altar?  Certainly,  although  honesty  in 
such  circumstances  is  not  impossible,  it  is  far  from 
likely,  and  can  in  no  measure  be  certain.  The  system 
does  all  it  can  to  make  rogues,  and  we  have  no  security  1 
against  their  not  being  made.  We  must  presume  the 
intending  assurer  to  be  ignorant  of  this  profligate  prac- 
tice. He  relies  implicitly  on  his  agent  as  he  has  a  good 
right  to  do,  seeing  that  he  employs  him  to  give  an  honest 
counsel.  He  expects  that  that  office  which  will  give 
most  liberally  to  his  widow  and  orphans  is  to  be  selected, 
according  to  the  conscientious  judgment  of  his  coun- 
sellor. But  what  on  the  contrary,  is  done  ?  Why,  he 
is,  perhaps,  led  to  an  office  which  does  qot  hold  forth 
any  particular  advantages  to  him  (the  assurer),  bnt 
which  contents  itself  with  only  holding  forth  some  ad- 
vantages to  his  agent  He  is,  in  short  betrayed  by  the 
paltry  cupidity  of  that  man  (trust-worthy,  perhaps,  in 
all  other  circumstances)  into  a  transaction  which,  very 
probably,  is  just  the  least  advantageous  that  he  could 
have  effected  in  the  circumstances. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  the  interests  of  an  individual 
may  be  betrayed  in  this  manner,  we  take  the  following  j 
example  from  Mr  Babbage's  Comparative  View  of  the 
Various  Institution*  for  Assurance  of  Lives  (1826).  'A 
clergyman,  in  order  to  provide  at  his  death  for  a  nume- 
rous family,  succeeded,  by  great  economy,  in  saving 
from  his  income  sufficient  to  assure  his  life  for  L.2000 ; 
being  unacquainted  with  business,  he  unfortunately 
trusted  the  choice  of  the  office  at  which  he  assured  to 
the  attorney  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing. The  attorney  effected  the  policy  at  one  of  those 
offices  which  make  no  return  of  any  part  of  the  profits, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  charge  the  same  prices  as 
the  Equitable  During  about  twenty  years,  he  received 
a  commission  of  five  per  cent  from  the  office  [realising 
in  all  probably  L.50],  which  was  paid  out  of  the  annual 
sum,  with  difficulty  spared  from  the  scanty  income  of 
his  employer :  and  on  the  death  of  the  clergyman,  his 
seven  surviving  orphans  received  from  the  office  the  i 
original  sum  assured,  L.2O0O,  instead  of  about  L.32CX), 
which  they  might  have  received  from  the  Equitable, 
had  not  the  bribe  held  out  by  the  other  office  been  too 
great  for  the  integrity  of  their  father's  solicitor.'  We 
can  add  another  illustration,  in  which  the  honest  course 
was  taken ;  and  we  are  the  more  happy  to  do  so,  as  it 
reflects  credit  on  a  profession  which  is  here  presented  in 
an  un pleasing  light  A  solicitor  of  our  acquaintance 
was  employed  to  effect  an  assurance  for  L.20O0  about 
the  year  1820.  He  adopted  a  non-bribing  office,  which 
divided  profits  among  the  assured,  instead  of  going  to  a 
certain  other  one  in  his  eye,  where  he  would  have 
secured  a  'commission'  of  ten  guineas,  but  which  did 
not  divide  profits.  The  premiums  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  not  to  a  great  extent,  at  least  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  results  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teen years — the  currency  of  the  transaction — when  the 
representatives  of  the  assuring  party  got  seren  hundred 
pounds  additional. 

Unquestionably,  the  heavier  part  of  this  *  dishonesty  , 
in  a  high  walk*  lies  at  the  door  of  the  offices  which  hold 
forth  the  temptation ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  present  a 
list  of  what  we  believe  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  honourable  minority  which  reject  such  means  of 
obtaining  business,  believing  that  we  are  not  only  thus 
putting  a  deserved,  though  negative  stigma  upon  a 
corrupt  practice,  but  helping  to  guard  the  public  against 
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n  betrayal  of  its  interests.  The  following  are  non-bribing 
offices: — In  London,  the  Equitable,  Amicable,  London 
Life  Association,  Mutual  Assurance,  Kock,  and  Metro- 
politan—all being  mutual  offices  excepting  the  two  last, 
which  have  an  admixture  of  the  proprietary  system: 
in  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  the  Scottish 
Equitable,  the  Scottish  Provident,  and  the  Scottish 
Amicable — all  of  these  last  being  mutually-assuring  and 
profit-dividing  societies.* 

We  conclude  with  some  remarks  by  Mr  De  Morgan.f 
to  which  every  honourable  mind  must  respond.  1  All 
■who  have  written  on  this  subject  of  late  years  have 
attacked  this  bribe,  for  such  it  is ;  but  they  have  directed 
all  their  censures  upon  the  offices,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  parties  to  blame.  If  indeed  the  bribe  had  been  offered 
to  the  needy  and  ignorant  only,  this  partial  distribution 
of  blame  might  have  been  allowed ;  but,  when  the  par- 
ties who  receive  the  bribe  are  men  of  education,  and 
moving  in  those  professions  which  bring  the  successful 
to  affluence,  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  allowing  them  to 
escape.  I  have  little  doubt  that  an  increasing  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  will  banish  this  unworthy  practice, 
either  by  failure  of  givers  or  receivers.  A  barrister 
cannot  offer  commission  on  the  briefs  which  he  brings, 
nor  can  a  physician  pay  an  apothecary  for  his  recom- 
mendation ;  a  jury  never  receives  a  hint  that  the  plain- 
tiff will  give  commission  on  the  damages  which  they 
award ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  offer  of  money 
to  a  person,  whose  unbiassed  opinion  is  already  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  will  be  deemed  what  it  really  is; 
namely,  bribery  and  corruption.  It  is  one  among  many 
proofs  how  low  is  the  standard  of  collective  morality, 
and  how  easy  it  is  for  honourable  individuals  to  do  in 
concert  that  from  which  they  would  separately  shrink.' 

8PIXXINO  OCT. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of  this,  and  of  many 
persons  with  whom  he  has  conversed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  suffering  caused  by  bankruptcies,  so  frequently 
occurring,  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality  were  held  and  acted  upon  in  commer- 
cial transactions. 

The  fact  is  striking  and  alarming,  that,  of  late  years, 
the  dividends  which  bankrupt  estates  generally  yield 
are  so  small,  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  on.  This  is  the 
result  of  '  spinning  out'  estates  to  the  last  extremity. 
Let  an  instance  be  stated.  A  person  who  was  a  small 
manufacturer  in  a  country  town  eight  years  ago,  com- 
menced consigning  his  goods,  and  drawing  advances. 
The  returns  were  unprofitable ;  but  instead  of  lessening 
his  trade,  he  greatly  extended  it,  getting  increased  ad- 
vances ;  till,  within  five  years,  he  shipped  to  the  extent 
of  L.40,000  per  annum ;  sending,  without  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  what  was  more  than  one- third 
of  the  whole  of  an  article  sent  to  India.  He  now  be- 
came bankrupt,  leaving  an  estate  which  did  not  pay  one 
■hilling  in  the  pound,  besides  having  injured  the  market 
and  all  concerned  with  it  Another  case  is  that  of  a  mer- 
chant who  failed  in  1839  for  L.24,000,  one-third  only  of 
which  was  composed  of  debts  for  goods,  the  balance 
being  for  accommodation-bills  between  him  and  another 
house  in  similar  circumstances.  These  may  be  somewhat 
extreme  cases ;  but  similar  features  characterise  a  great 
proportion  of  the  failures  which  occurred  during  the 
last  crisis.  An  examination  into  the  affairs  of  most  bank- 
rupt estates  will  show  that  the  men  went  on  long  after 
they  ceased  to  be  possessed  of  capital ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  had  to  purchase  on  credit,  and, 
consequently,  to  a  disadvantage ;  and,  irrespective  of  the 
state  of  trade,  were  forced  on  to  increased  responsibili- 
ties to  meet  their  increasing  embarrassments;  until, 
every  means  of  keeping  themselves  afloat  being  ex- 
hausted, necessity,  not  their  sense  of  rectitude  and  of 
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the  claims  of  their  creditors,  with  whose  money  they 
were  trading,  forced  them  to  stop,  leaving  ruined 
estates. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  Paisley  suffered 
but  little  from  bad  debts  previous  to  the  late  crisis  there, 
but  that  they  had  gone  on  by  means  of  the  credit  system, 
driving  what  had  been,  for  two  years  previously,  a'losing 
business. 

Now,  ought  the  person  who  acts  thus  to  stand  equal 
in  society  with  the  person  who  never  contracts  a  debt 
without  a  fair  prospect  of  paying  it?  If  a  trader  is 
justified  in  any  instance  in  going  on  after  he  has  lost  his 
capital,  ought  it  not  to  be  required  of  him,  in  order  that 
his  character  be  held  unblemished,  that  he  had  good 
prospects  of  being  able  to  continue  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
that  he  stopped  as  soon  as  he  found  this  not  to  be  the 
case  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  unless  in  cases  directly  fraudu- 
lent, the  public  make  little  distinction  in  bankruptcies ; 
and  even  the  bankrupt  himself  is  far  from  having  the 
standard  of  integrity  in  his  own  mind  very  accurately 
constructed. 


LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  JAMES  HISLOP. 

Thk  world  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  name  of  James 
Hislop  as  that  of  a  poet  He  is  known,  however,  in  this 
character  by  a  portion  of  the  public  in  our  own  section 
of  the  island,  in  consequence,  almost  Bolely,  of  one  small 
production — a  set  of  verses  entitled  A  Cameronian 
Dream,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine for  February  1821.  When  this  somewhat  remark- 
able poem  is  perused,  our  readers  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  nearly  as  much  of  the  author  as  any, 
except  private  friends,  have  hitherto  known.  Let  them 
previously  understand,  that  it  relates  a  peasant's  talc  of 
superstition,  connected  with  a  rouirland  spot  in  Ayr- 
shire, where  a  small  party  of  the  wilder  Presbyterians 
of  Charles  n.'s  time  were  attacked  by  soldiers  in  1680, 
when  their  minister,  Cameron,  was  slain.  The  spot  is  still 


marked  by  a  flat 
the  suflerers. 


inscribed  to  the 


*  We  •ball  be  happy  to  publish,  In  a 
nur<«  of  any  other  life-assurance  office*  which  either  do 
give  bribe*  for  business,  or  shall  hereafter  abandon  tho 

t  Essay  on  Probabili'tas,  Cabinet  Cyclopscdia,  p.  Sfifl. 


A  CAXSnONIAN  DREAM. 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  waa  wafted  away 
To  the  tnuirland  of  miat  where  the  martyr*  lay ; 
Where  Cameron**  iword  and  his  bible  are  teen. 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grow*  green. 

Twaa  a  dream  of  tho»c  ages  of  darkness  and  blood. 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wood; 
When  in  Well  wood's  dark  valley  the  standard  of  Zion, 
All  bloody  and  torn  "mong  the  heather  waa  lying. 

Twas  morning ;  and  summer's  young  tun  from  the  east 

Lay  In  loving  repose  on  the  green  mountain**  breast ; 

On  Ward  law  and  Cairn  tattle  the  clear  shining  dew 

Glistened  there  "mong  tho  heath-bells  and  mountain  flowers  Woe. 

And  far  up  in  heaven,  near  the  white  sunny  cloud, 
The  song  of  the  lark  waa  melodious  and  loud. 
And  in  Glentnulr's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep. 
Were  the  whistling  of  plovers  and  bleating  of  sheep. 

And  Well  wood's  tweet  valleys  breathed  music  and  gladness ; 
The  fresh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beauty  and  redness ; 
Its  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning. 
And  drink  tho  delights  of  July's  sweet  morning. 

But,  oh  (  there  were  heart*  cherished  far  other  I 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  reveal ings. 
Who  drank  from  the  scenery  of  beauty  but  sorrow, 
For  they  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to-morrow. 

Twas  the  few  faithful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were  lying. 
Concealed  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was  crying  ; 
For  the  horsemen  of  KarUhall  around  them  were  hovering. 
And  their  bridle  reins  rang  through  the  thin  misty  covering. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  unsheathed. 
But  the  vengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  unbreathsd  ; 
With  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  calm  resignation. 
They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  salvation. 

Tho  hill*  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing  ; 
The  curlew  and  plover  lti  concert  were  singing ; 
But  the  melody  died  *mid  derision  and  laughter, 
As  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  In  mist,  and  in  darkness,  and  fire,  they  were  shrouded, 
Tet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded  ; 
Their  dark  eye*  flashed  lightning,  as.  Arm  and  unbending. 
They  stood  like  the  rock  which  the  C 
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Tho  helmet*  were  elf-ft,  and  the  red  blood  wu  streaming, 

Thf  heaven*  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling, 

"When  In  WeUwood's  dork  muirland*  the  mighty  were  falling. 

When  the  righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was  ended, 

A  chariot  of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended; 

It*  driver*  were  angeU,  on  hone*  of  whiteness, 

And  iu  burning  wheel*  turned  on  axle*  of  brightness, 

A  wraph  unfolded  Its  doors  bright  and  shining. 
All  dazzling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  re  lining. 
And  the  *ouU  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation. 
IIhvc  mounted  the  chariot*  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding ; 
Through  the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are  riding : 
Glide  »» Ifilv,  bright  spirit*  [  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  new  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory ! 

If  tli is  poem  be  read  with  interest,  some  particulars 
respecting  the  author,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
deceased,  will  not  be  felt  as  superfluous.  Ho  was  simply 
and  literally  a  shepherd  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  above  composition,  was  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  The  lowly  youth,  panting  for  edu- 
cation, and  daring  to  hope  that  even  some  share  of  dis- 
tinction may  yet  rest  upon  his  humble  name,  may  well 
take  encouragement  from  the  story  of  Hislop,  who  was 
born  of  humble  parents  in  the  parish  of  Kirkconnel,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  reared  by  a  grandfather  who  pursued 
the  calling  of  a  country  weaver.  Under  the  care,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  this  kind  relative,  who  was  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  a  man  of 
piety  and  worth,  and  an  elder  in  his  parish  church,  young 
Hislop  taught  himself  to  read.  He  early  exhibited  that 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  that  habit  of  indiscriminate 
book -devouring,  which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar 
marks  of  the  class  of  minds  destined  to  rise  above  the 
common  level.  It  was  also  when  little  more  than  a 
child,  that  he  was  sent  to  tend  sheep  and  cattle  at 
the  fann  of  Dalblair,  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  A 
car  of  schooling,  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  formed 
is  only  regular  education ;  and  after  this  he  resumed 
his  humble  duties  on  another  farm.  It  is  a  situation  by 
no  means  so  Arcadian  as  many  city  people  suppose ;  but 
it  had  at  least  the  virtue  for  Hislop  of  allowing  him 
retirement  and  intervals  of  leisure  for  study.  In  the  lee 
of  a  furze  bush,  on  the  hill-side,  wrapped  in  his  plaid, 
might  the  boy  have  often  been  seen  conning  some 
volume  which  chance  had  thrown  iu  his  way,  while  his 
faithful  dog  kept  an  eye  upon  his  fleecy  charge.  As 
with  Burns,  '  no  book  was  so  voluminous  as  to  slacken 
his  industry,  or  so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his  researches.' 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  those  which  addressed  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  were  his  greatest  favour- 
ites. *  My  mother,'  he  said,  '  used  to  reprimand  me  with 
much  severity  when  she  found  me  reading  any  book 
except  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  She  said 
Burns's  Poems  were  just  a  wheen  blethers  [a  parcel  of 
frivolous  nonsense].  Many  a  severe  scolding  has  she 
given  me  when  my  stocking  wires  got  rusty  in  con- 
sequence of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  I  got  very  high  in 
her  favour  when  I  distinguished  myself  by  wielding  the 
scythe  and  the  sickle.' 

Boghead,  where  he  now  served,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Auchinleck.  in  Ayrshire,  and  here  he  was  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Airsmoss,  the  scene  of  the 
Cameron  skirmish  of  1680.  Pondering  on  the  monu- 
ment of  this  event,  and  listening  to  the  still  fresh  and 
much  revered  traditions  of  it  which  float  about  amongst 
the  peasantry,  helped  to  nourish  the  seeds  of  poetry  in 
his  mind.  To  him,  too,  the  talcs  of  goblins,  of  fairies, 
and  of  apparitions  of  the  Evil  One,  which  are  told 
by  the  rustic  fireside,  came  with  a  help  of  feeling 
and  of  fancy,  which  left  them  to  reside  in  his  heart 
as  poetry  for  ever.  Some  years  having  passed  in  this 
place,  he  removed  to  Corsebank,  on  the  rivulet  Crawick, 
near  the  residence  of  his  worthy  grandfather,  and  after- 
wards to  Carcoe,  near  Sanquhar.  He  now  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  private  instruc- 
tions in  grammar  and  in  the  Latin  language,  the  latter 
being  an  attainment  looked  upon  with  great  respect 


amongst  the  rustics  of  Scotland.    To  this  he  added 
French  and  mathematics,  mainly  advancing  in  all  these 
pursuits  by  means  of  his  own  ready  mind,  unfading 
zeal,  and  steady  perseverance.   At  twenty,  he  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  wonder  in  his  remote  pastoral  neighbour- 
hood, both  for  his  acquirements,  and  the  power  which 
he  had  shown  of  composing  poems  and  songs  in  hie 
vernacular  tongue.    '  I  was  now,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  *  an  awkward  shepherd  boy,  whose  whole 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  Bible,  and  the  various 
books  of  divinity  and  diversion  that  shepherd  libraries 
could  furnish  me  with.     My  principal  hobby  was 
Hutton's  Arithmetic  and  Bonnycastle's  Algebra;  ra- 
ther odd  company  for  a  poetical  shepherd,  you  will 
allow.'    The  fact  is  a  valuable  one,  as  tending  to  con- 
vince yonng  persons  smitten  with  a  love  of  poetry, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  employ 
the  mind  also  in  some  of  those  severer  studies  which 
train  the  thinking  powers.    It  was  soon  after  this  that 
the  charms  of  a  rural  maiden,  whose  name  seems  to  have 
been  Ann,  first  gave  depth  to  the  poetic  effusions  of 
the  Dumfriesshire  shepherd.    Some  gleams  of  ambition 
now  visited  him,  and  he  opened  an  evening  school  for 
the  instruction  of  his  humble  neighbours.  Towards 
the  end  of  1819,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Greenock,  and  there  venture  to 
depend  entirely  on  teaching.   About  the  same  time, 
specimens  of  his  poetry  began  to  find  their  way  into 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  amiable  editor  of  which, 
the  Reverend  Mr  More  head,  was  pleased  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  welfare.    In  a  prose  communication 
to  this  gentleman,  he  gave,  in  clear  and  correct  lan- 
guage, an  indirect  account  of  what  had  fed  his  mind  in 
his  shepherd  life.    '  Had  you  spent,'  he  says,  '  as  many 
Sabbath  days  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  I  have 
done,  you  would  join  me  in  thinking  that  there  is  yet 
an  extensive  field  for  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  order 
of  poetry  than  much  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage.   The  popular  superstitions,  too,  that  are  still 
current  among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire, 
would,  of  themselves,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
awful  materials  for  the  fancy  of  a  skilful  poet  Who 
that  has  ever  heard  of  the  fairies  of  Pal-veach  or  Glen- 
muir — the  dead-lights  carried  by  dead  men,  that  have 
been  seen  among  the  haunted  woods  of  Garpal  or  Cra- 
wick—the  fiery  coach  that  appeared  at  midnight  at  the 
grave  of  the  murdered  Cameron  in  Airsmoss  —  the 
spectre  that  vanished  in  blood  near  the  Wellwood,  in 
the  parish  of  Muirkirk — and  hundreds  more  of  the  same 
kind  that  might  be  enumerated ;  who,  I  say,  that  has 
heard  of  these,  and  has  been  familiar  with  the  characters 
and  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  cherished, 
will  deny  that  such  dread  familiarity  with  the  beings 
of  another  world  has  communicated  to  them  an  eleva- 
tion and  sublimity  of  mind  highly  poetical — perhaps  not 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  religion,  as  more  aw- 
ful conceptions  must  thus  be  produced  of  that  Being 
"  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire?"* 

He  soon  after  visited  Edinburgh,  where  Mr  Morehead 
gratified  him  by  an  introduction  to  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Jeffrey,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Alison.  These  gentlemen 
might  well  give  kindly  greeting  to  a  youth  who  had 
penned  verses  so  richly  poetical  in  diction  as  the  follow- 
ing Imitation  of  a  Pauage  in  Tattot  Amynta,  which  had 
just  then  come  out  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Morehead's 
magazine. 

When  I  was  just  a  wee  wee  coJlan,* 
Rinnan  about  my  Annie's  dwallan. 
We  aftcn  tndlelf  out  theglther, 

*      J  —..».,«-.«,*  iwtii't  *«%H '  anlina* 


Her  aaft  and  shlnnn  yellow  hair 
Hang  curUn'  o'er  her  white  neck  baro, 
Dancin'  upo'  the  simmer  breeze— 
And  I  wad  climb  the  leafy  trees, 


•  LltU*  boy.  f  TottSrtd.  t  DaJsfaa 


i. 
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To  call  the  fruKa  o'  sweetest  juioe, 
Of  which  my  Annie  had  made  choice. 
While  thus  amang  the  wood*  we  ran, 
An  early  friendahip  aoon  began : 

>  was  gentler  far  than  any, 
■  was  playful,  young,  and  " 
t  a'  the  fair. 


In  thae  sweet  year*  o'  early  luve, 
1  and  gentle  turtle  dove 
■  happy  wi'  its  i 


By  little  and  by  little  gi-cw 
Up  in  my  heart,  I  kenna  how, 
Like  a  wee  gowan  by  Ita  lane. 
An  unkent  love  for  my  tweet  Ann, 
Which  made  me  alwaya  wish  to  be 
In  that  young  I 


When  we  were  sitting  on  a  bank, 
I  from  her  eyes  a  sweetness  drank. 
That  made  me  wonder  what  could  be 
Hae  sweet  in  a  young  lassie's  ee. 

Such  draughts  of  sweetness  left  a  pain, 
That  never  could  be  healed  again ; 
Betides,  they  often  made  me  sigh  ; 
I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why.  *  * 

Beneath  a  nhady  green  beech-tree, 
Ae  day  Eliza,  Ann,  and  me, 
liayfully  pomcd  away  the  hours — 
The  bees  drank  honey  'm&ng  the  flowers. 

Eliza's  cheek,  vermilion  pure, 
The  bees  mistook  it  for  a  flower ; 
Ane  o"  them  cam'  wi"  bummin'  wing. 
And  wae-sucks  1  pierced  it  wi'  his  sting. 


And  she  began  a  greetin* )  there ; 
My  Annie,  wi'  her  voice  aae  sweet, 
Said,  Whist,  Eliza !  dinna  greet ; 

I  hae  a  charm  will  heal  the  wound. 
And  mak'  your  cheek  yet  hale  and  sound  ; 
I  learned  it  frac  an  auld  wise  woman. 
Kent  roony  a  thing  that  wasna  common. 

This  said,  my  Annie  did  advance 

Her  sweet  wee  mouth,  wi'  laughin'  glance 

It<-«an  to  try  her  magic  powers, 

WI'  llpa  aa  soft  as  honey  flower*. 

She  prest  them  to  the  bumbee  wound, 
Wi'  sic  a  sweet  and  mumuran  sound, 
That  really,  wonncrfu'  to  say, 
Eliza's  stang  died  quite  away. 
The  virtue  o'  her  lips  was  such, 
They  healed  It  wi'  their  very  touch. 

And  I,  who  never  had  before 
Observed  m  Annie  any  more 
Than  the  soft  languor  of  her  eyes ; 
Her  voice  that  waked  my  softest  sighs— 

A  voice  far  sweeter  than  the  burnie 
That  plays  o'er  mony  a  pebbled  turaio, 
sweeter  than  simmer's  sigh,  that  heaves 
A  mang  the  flowers  and  rustian  leaves — 

Began  to  feel  a  new  desire ; 
Within  my  heart  then  burnt  a  fire. 
That  made  me  long  to  press  her  lips, 

?f  ae  ither  plan  remained  for  me. 
Than  to  bring  back  Eliza's  bee, 
s  it  come  wi'  I 


waa  stinged  or  no, 
go 

For  plteously  I  grat  and  grieved. 


i  did  the  simple  girl  prepare 
To  mend  my  cheek  was  stanift  sae  sair ; 

ididf 


■lips did  gie 
lony  bee! 


The  Greenock 
his  health,  for  the 
return  to  the  braes 


turned  out  ill,  and  affected 
recovery  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
u»  of  Carcoe.    Here  he  wandered 


about  for  some  month*,  comparatively  idle,  yet  not 
neglecting  his  studies,  which  now  extended  to  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  wonder  by  all  his  old  friend*,  his  uncle  included,  who 
always  spoke  of  him  as  an 4  unco  chiel,'  and  thought  there 
was  nothing  he  could  not  da  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  he  composed  his  Cameronian  Dream,  which, 
being  published  in  the  magazine,  immediately  attracted 
attention.  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  particular,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent  the  author  a  present  Hii- 
lop  now  tried  a  school  in 'Edinburgh,  but  had  not  been 
engaged  in  it  long,  when,  by  the  interest  of  the  gentle- 
man last  named,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  school- 
master in  the  Doris  frigate,  then  about  to  sail  for  the 
South  American  station. 

During  his  absence  at  sea,  Hislop  kept  up  as  regular 
a  correspondence  as  circumstances  would  permit  with 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine.    When  not  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  the 
midshipmen  and  others  intrusted  to  his  cliarge,  he 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  improvement  of  his 
own  mind  by  reading  and  composition.     After  an 
absence  of  upwards  of  three  years,  the  Doris  returned 
to  England,  and  Hislop  once  more  visited  his  native 
scenery  and  relations  at  Carcoe,  where  he  resumed 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  in  a  series 
of  '  Letters  from  South  America,'  wliich  at  that  time 
excited  very  considerable  interest   In  the  end  of  18i5 
he  proceeded  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Allan  Cunningham,  Mrs  Joanna  Baillic,  and  Mr  Lock- 
hart  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  was  subsequently 
engaged  as  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  London  news- 
papers, an  occupation,  however,  for  which  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  little  partiality,  and  which  soon 
terminated.   The  fidelity  with  which  he  reported  one 
of  the  sermons  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving,  after- 
wards brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  that  re- 
markable man,  who  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
pocket  Bible  in  the  original  language,  and  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  and,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  be  met  with 
young  men  of  ability,  but  without  employment  strongly 
urged  him  to  study  for  the  church.    In  1826  he  was 
appointed  head  master  of  an  academy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  about  twelve  months  after,  he 
joined  the  Tweed  man-of-war,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Henry  Spencer,  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
afterwards" to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    His  diligence 
and  labour  in  study  and  composition  were  remarkable. 
Although  highly  respected  by  all  on  board,  it  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  manners  and  conversation  of  a 
ship's  company  were  not  such  as  to  allure  the  school- 
master much  into  their  society,  and  therefore,  except 
when  professionally  engaged  in  teaching,  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  little  cabin. 
His  powers  of  composition  were  great ;  but  as  he  com- 
posed with  much  rapidity,  his  writings,  though  abound- 
ing with  brilliant  flashes  of  imagination,  and  evincing 
great  amiability  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  are  necessarily 
deficient  in  that  vigour  and  concentration  of  thought 
which  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  attentive  study  of 
the  best  authors,  serious  reflection,  and  a  careful  weed- 
ing out  of  superfluous  words  and  unmeaning  expletives. 
Among  the  numerous  poems  composed  at  sea,  that  en- 
titled the  'Scottish  Sacramental  Sabbath,'  after  the 
manner  of  Burns's  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  is  per- 
haps the  best   The  following  verses  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen : — 

The  Sabbath  morning  gilds  the  eastern  hills : 
The  swains  its  sunny  dawn  wi'  gladness  greet, 
Frac  heath -clad  hamlets  >nang  the  muirlund  rills, 
The  dewy  mountains  climb  wi"  n  ' 
Slciifin'  the  dniniea  dmuket  i'  the 
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i  children  watch  them  frae  the  corn ; 
On  green-sward  scented  lawn,  wi"  gowans  white, 
Yrie  page  a'  pocket  psalm-book  aolled  an'  torn. 
The  tank  prepared,  assigned  for  Sabbath  morn. 
The  elder  bairn*  their  parents  join  in  prayer ; 
One  daughter  dear,  beneath  the  flower}'  thorn, 
Kneels  down  apart,  her  spirit  to  jirepare. 
On  this  her  first  approach  the  sacred  cup  to  share. 

The  social  chat,  wi'  solemn  converse  mixed. 
At  early  hour  they  finish  their  repast, 
The  pious  sire  repeats  full  many  a  text 
Of  sacramental  Sabbath*  long  gone  past. 
To  see  her  little  family  featly  drest. 
The  careful  matron  feels  a  mother's  pride; 
dies  this  a  linen  shirt — gios  that  a  vest — 
The  frugal  father's  frowns  their  finery  chide ; 
He  prays  that  Heaven  their  souls  may  wedding-robes  provide. 

The  sisters  buakit  seek  the  garden  walk, 
To  gather  flowers,  and  watch  the  warning  bell ; 
Sweet-William,  danglin'  dewy  frae  the  stalk, 
Is  mixed  wi'  mountain  daisies  rich  in  smell : 
Green  sweet-brier— sprigs  and  daisies  frae  the  dell, 
Whero  8pango  shepherds  pass  the  lane  abode ; 

Then  down  the  sunny  winding  woodland  road, 
The  little  pastoral  band  approach  the  house  of  God. 

On  her  outward  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
while  the  Tweed  was  cruising  off  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  Hislop,  one  of  the  officers,  the  whole  of  the 
midshipmen,  and  the  surgeon,  made  a  party  of  pleasure 
to  visit  the  island  of  St  Jago.  The  officer,  being  afraid 
to  remain  upon  the  island  during  the  night,  returned 
to  the  ship  by  swimming;  the  rest  slept  on  shore  in 
the  open  air,  and  were  in  consequence  all  seized  with  a 
violent  fever.  Six  of  them,  including  the  surgeon  and 
four  midshipmen,  died  after  a  short  illness.  Hislop 
lingered  for  twelve  days,  and  died  on  the  4th  December 
1827,  in  the  twenty- ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  event 
was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Had  his 
life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he 
would  have  risen  to  a  most  respectable  position  in  the 
literary  world.  '  He  was  mild,  gentle,  and  kind-hearted,' 
said  the  late  Allan  Cunningham  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  article ;  *  and,  as  was  the  roan,  so  was  his 
genius  ;  elegant  rather  than  vigorous ;  sweet  and  grace- 
ful rather  than  lofty,  although  he  was  lofty  occasionally 
too.  His  compositions,  coloured  slightly  by  a  fortune 
more  uncertain  than  happy,  have  much  deep  feeling, 
and  a  love  warm  and  devout  for  all  the  living  and 
moving  works  of  God.  He  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  of  my  fireside,  and  I  heard  of  his  tragic  death 
with  the  sorrow  of  a  brother.' 


LEGENDS  RESPECTING  TREES. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

Like  other  natural  objects  of  signal  importance  to  man, 
whether  yielding  food,  affording  shelter,  or  simply  con- 
ferring loveliness  on  the  landscape,  trees,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  have  uniformly  been  the  fertile  subjects 
of  poetical  and  mythological  allusion.  Many  of  the 
prettiest  legends  of  heathen  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  our 
Christian  progenitors,  relate  to  trees ;  while  poets,  in  all 
countries  and  ages,  have  borrowed  from  them  their  most 
brilliant  imagery  and  comparisons.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  these  varied  allusions,  we  intend  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
legends,  as  gleaned  from  the  late  Mr  Loudon's  magnifi- 
cent work—'  The  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  White  Poplar,  according  to  ancient  mythology, 
was  consecrated  to  Hercules,  because  be  destroyed  Cacus 
in  a  cavern  of  mount  Avcntine,  which  was  covered  with 
these  trees ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound 
his  brow  with  a  branch  of  one  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 
"When  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  he  also 
returned  with  a  wreath  of  white  poplar  round  his  head. 
It  was  this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  leaves  of  the 
colour  they  are  now.  The  perspiration  from  the  hero's 
brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  white ;  while  the 
smoke  of  the  lower  regions  turned  the  upper  surface  of 


the  leaves  almost  black.  Persons  sacrificing  to  Hercules 
were  always  crowned  with  branches  of  this  tree ;  and 
all  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle 
wore  garlands  of  it,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  In  *  The 
Sentiment  of  Flowers,'  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  con- 
secrated the  white  poplar  to  Time,  because  the  leaves 
are  in  continual  agitation ;  and  being  of  a  blackish  green 
on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other, 
these  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night. 

The  Black  Poplar  is  no  less  celebrated  in  fable  than 
its  congener  above-mentioned.    According  to  Ovid, 
thon  borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the 


sun,  and,  by  his  heedless  driving,  set  half  the  world  on 
fire,  he  was  hurled  from  the  chariot  by  Jupiter  into  the 
Po,  where  he  was  drowned ;  and  his  sisters,  the  Heliadcs, 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  changed  into 
trees — supposed  by  most  commentators  to  be  poplars. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  poplar  consists  in  there 
being  abundance  of  black  poplars  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po ;  in  the  poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aquatic 
trees,  being  so  surcharged  with  moisture,  as  to  have  it 
exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  may  thus 
literally  be  said  to  weep ;  and  in  there  being  no  tree  on 
which  the  Sun  shines  more  brightly  than  on  the  black 
poplar,  thus  still  showing  gleams  of  parental  affection 
to  the  only  memorial  left  of  the  unhappy  son  whom  his 
own  fondness  had  contributed  to  destroy. 

The  Apple  Tree,  so  singularly  connected  with  the 
first  transgression  and  fall  of  man,  is  distinguished 
alike  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  Scandina- 
vians, and  Druids.  The  golden  fruits  of  the  Hesperides, 
which  it  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure, 
in  spite  of  the  sleepless  dragon  which  guarded  them, 
were  believed  by  the  pagans  to  be  apples.  Hercules 
was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans  under  the  name  of 
Melius ;  and  apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance  of  the  river 
Asopus  having  on  one  occasion  overflowed  its  banks 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a 
sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Hercules ; 
when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the 
same  name  as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon)*  offered  an 
apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in  it,  to  resemble 
legs,  as  a  substitute  for  sheep ;  and  after  that  period, 
the  pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially 
devoted  to  Hercules.  In  the  Scandinavian  Ed  da,  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples 
which  had  the  power  of  conferring  immortality ;  and 
which  were  consequently  reserved  for  the  gods,  who  ate 
of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing 
old.  The  evil  spirit,  Loke,  took  away  Iduna  and  her 
apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest,  where  they  could 
not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  mali- 
cious theft,  everything  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The 
gods  became  old  and  infirm ;  and,  enfeebled  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  j  and  men  having  no  one  to  look 
after  them,  fell  into  evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  evil  spirit  At  length  the  gods,  finding  matters 
get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains 
of  vigour,  and  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore 
the  tree. 

The  Druids  paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple 
tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed  to  grow 
only  on  it  and  the  oak;  and  also  on  account  of  the 
usefulness  of  its  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling, 
the  apple  was  cultivated  in  Britain  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  quantity  of 
apples  grown  there  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Many  old  rites  and  ceremonies  are  therefore  connected 
with  this  tree,  some  of  which  are  practised  in  the  or- 
chard districts  even  at  the  present  day.  4  On  Christmas 
eve,'  says  Mrs  Bray,  *  the  farmers  and  their  men  in 
Devonshire  take  a  large  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in 
it ;  and  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  they  salute 
the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make 
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them  bear  well  next  Mason.  This  salutation  consists  in 
throwing  some  of  the  cider  about  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then 
funning  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards 
of  old,  set  up  their  voices  and  sing  a  song,  which  may 
be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  In  Hones 
Every-Day  Book,  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with 
some  slight  variation. 

The  wassail  bowl,  drunk  on  All  Hullow  E'en,  Twelfth 
Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  of  the 
church,  was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
roasted  apples,  which  every  person  partook  of;  each 
taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoon,  and  then  drinking 
out  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples  were 
bruised  and  mixed  with  milk  or  white  wine  instead  of 
ale;  and  in  some  ports  of  the  country  apples  were 
roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  off  into  a  bowl  of 
spiced  ale  beneath,  which  was  called  Lamb's  WooL  The 
reason  of  this  name,  which  is  common  to  all  the  com- 
pounds of  apples  and  ale,  is  attributed  by  Vallancey  to 
its  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  All  Hallow 
E'en  ;  the  first  day  of  November  being  dedicated  to  the 
angel  presiding  over  fruit,  seeds,  &c,  and  therefore 
named  La  Mas  Ubkal ;  that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple-fruit : 
and  this  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  cor- 
rupted by  the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Apples  were 
blessed  by  the  priests  on  the  25th  of  July ;  and  an  espe- 
cial form  for  this  purpose  is  preserved  in  the  manual  of 
the  church  of  Sarum. 

The  custom  of  bobbing  for  apples  on  All  Hallow  E'en, 
and  on  All  Saints  Day,  which  was  formerly  common 
over  all  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  lately  been  rendered  familiar  by  M'Clise's 
masterly  painting  of  the  Sports  of  All  Hallow  E'en.  A 
kind  of  hanging-beam,  which  was  continually  turning, 
was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other. 
The  parties  having  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and 
being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  frequently 
caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
the  lighted  candle  is  omitted :  and  in  the  same  county 
children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on  Christmas  Eve ;  the 
first  who  can  catch  an  apple,  when  it  drops  from  the 
string,  getting  it  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into 
a  tub  of  water,  and  then  bobbed  for  with  the  mouth. 

The  Ash,  according  to  heathen  mythology,  furnished 
the  wood  of  which  Cupid  made  his  arrows,  before  he 
had  learned  to  adopt  the  more  fatal  cypress.  In  the 
Scandinavian  Edda,  it  is  stated  that  the  court  of  the 
gods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which 
reaches  the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal 
regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit,  to  observe  every- 
thing that  passes,  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends 
to  report  those  things  which  the  exalted  bird  may  have 
neglected  to  notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the 
trunk ;  and  from  the  roots  there  spring  two  limpid 
fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three 
virgins  constantly  attend  on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its 
leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew, 

Siroduces  honey.  Man,  according  to  the  Edda,  was 
brmed  from  the  wood  of  tins  tree.  Ancient  writers  of 
all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extra- 
ordinary respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that  if  a  ser- 
pent be  placed  near  a  fire,  and  both  surrounded  by  ashen 
twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than  pass 
over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the 
juice  of  ash  leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  that  reptile.  Evelyn  mentions  that  in  some 
parts  of  England  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they 
split  young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass 
through  the  cleft,  it  will  cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge, of  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been 
lately  practised  in  Warwickshire.  Lightfoot  says  that, 


in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green 
stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire,  and,  while  it  is  burning, 
gathering  in  a  spoon  the  juice  which  oozes  out  at  the 
other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food 
to  the  newly-born  baby. 

The  Oak  appears  early  to  have  been  an  object  of 
worship  among  the  Celts  and  ancient  Britons.  Under 
the  form  of  this  tree  the  Celts  worshipped  their  god 
Tuet,  and  the  Britons  Tarnawa,  their  god  of  thunder. 
Baal,  the  Celtic  god  of  fire,  whose  festival  (that  of  Yule) 
was  kept  at  Christmas,  was  also  worshipped  under  the 
semblance  of  an  oak.  The  Druids  professed  to  main- 
tain perpetual  fire ;  and  once  every  year  all  the  fires 
belonging  to  the  people  were  extinguished,  and  re-lighted 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  their  priests.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Yule  log,  with  which,  even  so  lately  as  the 
middle  of  last  century,  the  Christmas  fire,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  was  always  kindled ;  a  fresh  log  being 
thrown  on  and  lighted,  but  taken  off  before  it  was  con- 
sumed, and  reserved  to  kindle  the  Christmas  fire  of  the 
following  year.  The  Yule  log  was  always  of  oak ;  and 
as  the  ancient  Britons  believed  that  it  was  essential  for 
their  hearth-fires  to  be  renewed  every  year  from  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Druids,  so  their  descendants  thought 
that  some  misfortune  would  befall  them  if  any  accident 
happened  to  the  Yule  log. 

The  worship  of  the  Druids  was  generally  performed 
under  an  oak,  and  a  heap  of  stones  or  cairn  was  erected 
on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled.  Before  the  cere- 
mony of  gathering  the  mistletoe,  the  Druids  fasted  for 
several  days,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets 
or  frames,  which,  however,  were  not  of  willow,  but  of 
oak  twigs  curiously  interwoven,  and  were  similar  to 
that  still  carried  by  Jack-in-the-green  on  May-day, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  a  relic  of  Druidism.  The 
well-known  chorus  of  *  Hey,  deny  down,'  according  to 
Professor  Burnet,  was  a  Druidic  chant,  signifying 
literally, 4  In  a  circle  the  oak  move  around.'  Criminals 
were  tried  under  an  oak  tree ;  the  judge,  with  the  jury, 
being  seated  under  its  shade,  and  the  culprit  placed  in 
a  circle  made  by  the  chief  Druid's  wand.  The  Saxons 
also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  oak ;  and 
the  celebrated  conference  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the  former,  was  held  under 
the  oaks  of  Dartmoor. 

The  Mistletoe,  particularly  that  which  grows  on  the 
oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Britons.  At 
the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  Druids  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at 
the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on  which  they  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the  most 
powerful.  After  this  the  chief  Druid,  clad  in  a  white 
garment,  ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe 
with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning  -  hook,  the  other 
Druids  receiving  it  in  a  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped 
in  water  by  the  principal  Druid,  and  distributed  among 
the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft  and 
diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the  ground, 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  land.  The 
ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was 
six  days  old,  and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  at  the 
conclusion.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  Loke,  the  evil 
spirit,  is  said  to  have  made  the  arrow  with  which  he 
wounded  Balder  (Apollo),  the  son  of  Friga  (Venus),  of 
mistletoe  branches.  Balder  was  charmed  against  injury 
from  everything  which  sprang  from  fire,  earth,  air,  and 
water ;  but  the  mistletoe,  springing  from  neither,  was 
found  to  be  fatal,  and  Bolder  was  not  restored  to  the 
world  till  by  a  general  effort  of  the  other  gods.  The 
magical  properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both 
by  Virgil  and  Ovid.    In  the  dark  ages  a  similar  belief 

Ercvailed ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  peasants  of 
[olstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe 
the  '  spectre's  wand,'  from  the  supposition,  that  holding 
a  branch  of  mistletoe  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see 
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ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to  apeak  to  him.  The  custom 
of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the 
restoration  of  Balder,  dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus 
(Friga).  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  control,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  in- 
strument of  mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered 
with  great  solemnity  on  Christmas  eTe,  and  hung  up  in 
the  great  hall  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing : — 

On  Christmas  eve  the  belli  were  rung ; 
On  Christina*  eve  the  mam  was  sung ; 
That  only  night  In  all  the 
B*w  the  rtoled  prierf  the 
The  damsel  donm 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  tuilly  green  : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  v  urns  I.  tenant,  serf,  and  all. 

The  Holly,  like  some  other  evergreens,  has  long  been 
used  at  Christmas  for  ornamenting  churches  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. It  appears  to  have  been  first  mnde  use  of 
for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Christians  at  Home,  and 
was  probably  adopted  for  decorating  the  churches  at 
Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  send  boughs 
of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as  emblematical  of  good 
wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
that  season ;  and  the  holly  came  thus  to  be  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good-will.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  decorating 
churches  and  houses  with  holly,  it  is  of  great  antiquity. 
In  England,  perhaps,  the  earliest  record  of  the  custom 
is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  holly,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  beginning  with  the  stanza — 

ff  ay.  Ivy,  nay.  It  fill  nil  not  be,  I  wys ; 

I/el  holly  hafe  the  mavstry  (mastery) ,  as  the  maner  is. 

Holy  slonde  in  the  HaUt,  fayre  to  behold  j 

Ivy  ttonde  without  (Ac  dore  ;  kite  is  ful  sore  a-cold. 

In  illustration  of  which  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
ivy.  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was  used  as  a  vintner's 
sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster,  the  author  of  fire-worship,  believed 
that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly  tree ;  and  the 
followers  of  that  philosopher,  who  still  remain  in  Persia 
and  India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with 
holly  bark  in  the  face  of  a  new-born  child.  In  the 
language  of  flowers,  the  holly  is  the  symbol  of  foresight 
and  caution. 


HOOD'S  MAGAZINE— THE  MA  ISO  N  DE  DEUIL. 

A  new  magazine,  with  Mr  Thomas  Hood  for  editor, 
cannot  fiiil  to  attract,  and,  we  should  likewise  think,  to 
deserve  attention.  The  first  few  numbers  present  a 
most  agreeable  melange  of  light  literature,  by  the  editor 
and  his  friends.  We  cannot  avoid  making  particu- 
lar reference  to  a  poem  of  Mr  Hood's,  entitled  4  The 
Haunted  House,'  which,  for  impressive  description, 
exceeds  everything  or  the  kind  which  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time  ;  confirming  what  must  have  been  suggested 
to  many  minds  besides  our  own,  by  the  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,  and  some  other  serious  productions  of  this  author, 
that  his  comicalities  are  but  the  more  trivial  effusions 
of  a  mind  which,  if  left  free  in  the  exertion  of  ita  powers, 
might  rival  some  of  our  greatest  masters  in  the  regions 
of  fancy  and  feeling.  Unfortunately,  the  public  calls 
most  loudly  for  amusement,  and  Mr  Hood  is  obliged  to 
obey  the  call.  Acting  on  the  same  consideration,  we 
are  constrained  to  prefer,  to  all  more  serious  matters,  a 
sample  of  drollery. 

It  is  an  extract  from  a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  farce, 
entitled  4  The  House  of  Mourning,'  in  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  shops  in  London,  exclusively  for  the 


of  mourning  attire,  is  exposed  to  playful  satire.  A  shop 
of  this  kind,  painted  black  outside,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Parisian  Maison  de  Deuii,  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
country  squire  and  his  lady,  and,  influenced  by  curiosity, 
they  forthwith  enter  the  establishment  Ebony  chain 
being  placed  for  their  accommodation,  they  are  ad- 
dressed by  a  young  man  in  black,  who  sneaks  across 
the  counter  with  the  solemn  air  and  tone  of  a  clergyman 
at  a  funeral. 

4  May  I  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  serving  you, 
madam  ? 

Lady.  I  wish,  sir,  to  look  at  some  mourning. 

Shopman.  Certainly,  by  all  means.  A  relict,  I  presume  ? 

Lady.  Yes ;  a  widow,  sir.  A  poor  friend  of  mine  who 
has  lost  her  husband. 

Shopm.  Exactly  so— for  a  deceased  partner.  How 
deep  would  you  choose  to  go,  ma'am  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
be  very  poignant? 

Lady.  Why,  I  suppose  crape  and  bombazine,  unless 
they're  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  you  had  better  show 
me  some  different  sorts. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  bv  all  means.  We  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive assortment,  whether  for  family,  court,  or  com- 
plimentary mourning,  including  the  last  novelties  from 
the  continent. 

Lady.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

Shopm.  Certainly.  Here  is  one,  ma'am,  just  imported 
— a  widow's  silk — tratard,  as  you  perceive,  to  match 
the  sentiment  It  is  called  the  "Inconsolable;'*  and 
is  very  much  in  vogue  in  Paris  for  matrimonial  bereave- 
ments. 

Squire.  Looks  rather  flimsy,  though.  Not  likely  to 
last  long — eh,  sir? 

Shopm.  A  little  slight,  sir— rather  a  delicate  texture. 
But  mourning  ought  not  to  last  for  ever,  sir. 

Squire.  No,  it  seldom  does;  especially  the  violent 
sorts. 

Lady.  Ia  !  Jacob,  do  hold  your  tongue ;  what  do  you 
know  about  fashionable  affliction  ?  But  never  mind  him, 
sir;  it's  only  his  way. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  by  all  means.  As  to  mourning, 
ma'am,  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal, 
indeed,  this  season,  and  several  new  fabrics  have  been 
introduced,  to  meet  the  demand  for  fashionable  tribula- 
tion. 

Lady.  And  all  In  the  French  style  ? 

Shopm,  Certainly — of  course,  ma'am.  They  excel  in 
the/tWAm  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  article  for  the  deeply 
afflicted.  A  black  crape,  expressly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
found style  of  mourning — makes  up  very  sombre  and 
interesting. 

Lady.  I  daresay  it  does,  sir. 

Shopm.  Would  you  allow  me,  ma'am,  to  cut  off  a 
dress? 

Smirr.  You  had  better  cut  me  off  first. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  sir— by  all  means.  Or,  if  yott 
would  prefer  a  velvet — ma'am  

Latiy.  Is  it  proper,  sir,  to  mourn  in  velvet  ? 

Shojym.  O  quite! — certainly.    Just  coming  In.  Now, 
here  is  a  verv  rich  one — real  Genoa — and  a 
black.    We  call  it  the  Luxury  of  Wo. 

Lady.  Verv  expensive,  of  course? 

Shopm.  Only  eighteen  shillings  a-yard,  and  a  superb 
quality ;  in  short  At  for  the  handsomest  style  of  domes- 
tic calamity. 

.V7110Y.  Whereby,  I  suppose,  sorrow  gets  more  super- 
fine as  it  goes  upwards  in  life? 

Shopm.  Certainly — yes,  sir — by  all  means — at  least,  a 
finer  texture.  The  mourning  of  poor  people  is  very 
coarse— very— quite  different  from  that  of  persons  of 
quality.    Canvass  to  crape,  sir  ! 

Lady.  To  Ik?  sure  it  Is !  And  as  to  the  change  of 
dress,  sir,  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  variety  of  half- 
mourning? 

Shopm.  O,  infinite — the  largest  stock  in  town !  Full, 
and  half,  and  quarter,  and  half-quarter  mourning,  shaded 
off,  if  I  may  say  so,  like  an  India-ink  drawing,  from  a 
grief  prononct  to  the  slightest  nuance  of  regret 
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Lady.  Then,  sir,  please  to  let  me  tee  some  half-mourn- 
ing. 

Shorn*.  Certainly.  But  the  gentleman  opposite  super- 
intends the  Intermediate  Sorrow  Department 

Squire.  What,  the  young  fellow  yonder  in  pepper-and- 
salt? 

Shcpm.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  suit  of  gray.  (Calls  aerxm.) 
Mr  Dawe,  show  the  Neutral  Tints! 

[The  Squire  and  his  Lady  crou  the  thop  and  take 
seats  vis-a-vis  ;  Mr  Dawe,  who  affects  the  pensive 
rather  than  the  solemn, 

Shopm.  You  wish  to  inspect  some  half  mourning, 
madam? 

Lady.  Yes— the  newest  patterns. 

Shopm.  Precisely— in  the  second  stage  of  distress. 
As  such,  ma'am,  allow  me  to  recommend  this  satin — 
intended  for  grief  when  it  has  subsided — alleviated,  you 
see,  ma'am,  from  a  dead  black  to  a  dull  lead  colour  1 

Squire.  As  a  black  hone  alleviates  into  a  gray  one, 
after  he's  clipped ! 

Shopm.  Exactly  so,  sir.  A  Parisian  novelty,  ma'am. 
It's  called  **  Settled  Grief,"  and  is  very  much  worn  by 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,  who  do  not  intend  to  embrace 
Hymen  a  second  time. 

Souire.  Old  women,  mayhap,  about  seventy  ? 

Shopm.  Exactly  so,  sir — or  thereabouts.  Not  but 
what  some  ladies,  ma'am,  set  in  for  sorrow  much  ear- 
lier ;  indeed,  in  the  prime  of  life:  and  for  such  cases,  it's 
very  durable  wear. 

Lady.  Yes ;  it  feels  very  stout. 

Shopm.  But  perhaps,  madam,  that  is  too  lugubre. 
Now,  here  is  another— not  exactly  black,  but  shot  with 
a  warmish  tint,  to  suit  a  wo  moderated  by  time.  We 
have  sold  several  pieces  of  it  That  little  nuance  de  rose 
in  it— the  French  call  it  a  gleam  of  comfort— is  very 
attractive.' 

After  a  little  more  chat  of  this  dolorous  kind,  the  pair 
are  shown  into  a  back  room,  hung  with  black,  and 


with  looking-glasses  in   black  f: 
■bow-woman  in  deep  mourning  is  in  attendance. 
4  Shore.  Your  melancholy  pleasure,  ma'am  ? 
Lady.  Widow's  caps. 
Squire.  Humph  ! — that's  plump,  anyhow! 

Show.  This  is  the  newest  style,  ma'am  

Lady.  Bless  me  I  for  a  widow?  Isn't  it  rather— you 
know,  rather  a  little— 

Squire.  Rather  frisky  in  its  frilligigs ! 
Show.  Not  for  the  mode,  ma'am.  Affliction  is  very 
much  modernised,  and  admits  more  gout  than  formerly. 
Some  ladies,  indeed,  for  their  morning  grief  wear  rather 
a  plainer  cap — but  for  evening  sorrow,  this  is  not  at  all 
too  ornte.  French  taste  has  introduced  very  consider- 
able alleviations — for  example,  the  sympathiser  

Squire.  Where  is  he? 

Show.  This  muslin  ruche,  ma'am,  instead  of  the  plain 
band. 

Lady.  Yes ;  a  very  great  improvement  certainly. 

Show.  Would  you  like  to  try  it  ma'am  ? 

Lady.  No,  not  at  present  I  am  only  inquiring  for  a 
friend—pray  what  are  those  ? 

Show.  Worked  handkerchiefs,  ma'am.  Hero  is  a 
lovely  pattern — all  done  by  hand — an  exquisite  piece 
of  work  

Squire.  Better  than  a  noisy  one ! 

Shore.  Here  is  another,  ma'am— the  last  novelty. 
The  Larmoyante — with  a  fringe  of  artificial  tears,  you 
perceive,  in  mock  pearL    A  sweet  pretty  idea,  ma'am. 

Squire.  But  rather  scrubby,  I  should  think,  for  the 
eyes. 

Show.  O  dear,  no,  sir !— if  you  mean  wiping.  The  wet 
style  of  grief  is  quite  gone  out — quite ! 

Sqmrt.  O !  and  a  dry  cry  is  the  genteel  thing.  But 
come,  ma'am,  come,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  other 
exhibitions.' 

Curiosity  being  now  appeased,  the  lady  leaves  the 
shop  with  her  plain-spoken  husband,  who,  turning  back, 
a  last  look  at  the  premises. 

Humph !   And  so  that's  a  Mason  de  Dool ! 


Well,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  ma'am,  I'd  rather  die 
in  the  country,  and  be  universally  lamented,  after  the 
old  fashion — for,  as  to  London,  what  with  the  new 
French  modes  of  mourning,  and  the  "Try  Warren"  style 
of  blacking  the  premises,  it  do  seem  to  me  that,  before 
long,  all  sorrow  will  be  sham  Abram,  knd  the  House  of 
Mourning  a  regular  Farce  !' 


ORIGIN  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

The  veterinary  disease,  glanders,  when  communicated 
to  the  human  subject,  produces  sufferings  of  the  direst 
kind,  and  is  (in  the  present  state  of  medicine)  incurable. 
The  utmost  that  can  now  be  done  by  medical  science 
with  a  regard  to  the  disease,  is  to  suggest  measures  of 
prevention  j  which  are  the  more  necessary,  as  at  pre- 
sent there  are  erroneous  views  respecting  the  origin 
and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease,  which  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  cause  the  dreaded  effects  to  take  place. 
With  a  view  to  protect  our  fellow -creatures  from  a 
calamity  of  so  dreadful  a  kind,  we  call  the  particular 
attention  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  management 
of  stables,  to  the  following  authoritative  statement  on 
the  subject  in  Dr  Burgess's  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the 
Shin  . — 

'  M.  Hamont's  researches  go  to  prove  that  the  old 
notion  of  glanders  being  always  the  result  of  damp, 
narrow,  and  ill-ventilated  stables,  is  erroneous.  He 
maintains— 1.  That  the  original  causes  of  glanders  do 
not  exist  in  stables ;  2.  That  the  habitation  exerts  but  a 
very  secondary  influence  towards  their  development; 
3.  That  an  insufficiency,  or  a  bad  quality  of  food,  may 
excite  both  glanders  and  farcy  in  degenerated  animals; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  never  appear  spontaneously  in  the 
blood-horse  when  well  fed  and  well  taken  care  of.  The 
matter  of  a  glandered  sore  may  produce  farcy,  and  that 
of  a  farcy-bred  may  produce  glanders — a  convincing 
proof  of  the  identity  of  these  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  glanders,  like  the  remote  causes  of 
that  disease,  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  as  yet  no  re- 
medies have  been  discovered  that  can  prevail  against  it 
The  prophylactic  [preventive]  measures  are,  however, 
more  evident  As  we  know  that  the  disease,  when 
once  generated,  may  be  transmitted  by  inoculation, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  obviate  that  event 
For  example,  persons  going  about  or  handling  glandered 
animals,  brute  or  human,  should  frequently  wash  their 
hands,  and  perhaps  their  face  as  well,  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum  ;  the  slightest  scratch  or  cut  on  any  part  of 
the  skin  that  is  exposed  should  be  covered  and  pro- 
tected ;  and  the  attendants  should  wear  long  gloves. 
Various  remedies  have  been  recommended,  with  the 
view  of  arresting  the  disease  ;  but  their  administration 
has  been  attended  with  little  benefit  Fumigations 
with  the  vapour  of  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  iodine, 
as  I  have  recommended  in  lepra,  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful in  allaying  the  pain  of  the  ulcerated  tumours,  and 
in  altering  the  vitality  of  the  inflamed  and  enlarged 
glands  before  they  suppurate.  In  case  of  inoculation  in 
the  thigh,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  a  cupping- 
glass  may  be  applied,  it  should  be  instantly  employed, 
and  the  wound  should  be  deeply  cauterised  immediately 


AM  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

In  the  disastrous  retreat  which  the  British  army  made 
in  Spain  in  December  1808,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  army  was  panting  a  mountainous  tract, 
when  a  soldier's  wife,  whose  husband  was  supjiosed  to  have 
been  killed  on  the  field  of  Alkmaar,  waa  observed  struggling 
up  a  precipitous  mountain-side  during  a  violent  snow- 
storm. She  was  driving  an  ass  before  her,  with  two  pan- 
nier* on  its  hack,  each  containing  a  very  young  fctnale 
child,  which  seemed  little  likely  to  survive  the  bitter  cold 
to  which  it  wan  exposed.  The  poor  ass,  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  ((tumbling  in  consequence  of  its 
feet  getting  elogced  with  snow,  wan  just  about  giving  up, 
when  an  officer  observed  the  great  distress  the  woman  was 
in,  went  up  to  her,  and  clearing  the  imIi  feet  of  the  frozen 
snow  with  his  knife,  handed  it  a  small  quantity  of  hay 
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from  the  forage  wagons,  which  it  devoured  greedily.  From 
the  great  confusion  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  he  was 
unable  to  render  the  poor  woman  any  farther  assistance 
He  left  her,  with  very  little  hope  that  she  and  her  infant 
charges  would  outlive  hardships  under  which  hardy  men 
every  day  sinking.    After  this  incident,  the  officer 


!  army  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
native  place,  about  thirty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  One  day, 
as  he  walkod  along  the  street,  a  woman,  whom  at  first  he 
believed  to  be  a  stranger  to  him,  came  up,  and  seizing  his 
hand,  began  to  gaze  scrutiniaingly  in  his  face.  Tears  gra- 
dually filled  her  eyes,  but  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word 
for  some  minutes.  At  length  she  found  voice  to  ask  his 
name,  and  if  he  recollected  rendering  assistance  to  a 
soldier's  wife,  with  two  young  children,  during  the  retreat 
to  Corunna.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  then 
told  him  that  she  was  the  person  whom  he  had  succoured 
on  that  occasion.  She  had  often,  she  said,  wished  to  see 
him  again,  that  she  might  thank  him  for  his  humanity, 
which  had  been  the  immediate  means  of  saving  at  least 
her  two  children  from  destruction.  She  had  been  able, 
she  added,  to  get  to  her  own  countrv  with  her  children  in 
safety,  and  she  now  lived  with  them  In  this  very  place.  In 
conclusion,  the  officer  accompanied  her  to  her  house,  where 
he  found  the  two  children  transformed  into  two  fully  grown 
girl*,  able  and  willing  to  support  their  mother  by  their  in- 
dustry. His  feelings  on  the  occasion  need  not,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  particularly  described. 

TITE  TAOCA  NUT,  OR  VEGETABLE  IVORV. 

This  article,  which  is  comiug  into  pretty  general  use  for 
ornamental  purposes,  is  the  produce  of  n  palm  found  on 
the  banks  or  tho  Magdalcna,  in  the  republic  of  Columbin, 
South  America.  The  Columbians  call  it  Tagua,  or  Cabeza 
do  Negro  (Negro's  head),  in  allusion,  we  presume,  to  the 
figure  of  the  nut ;  and  the  term  vegetable  itmy  is  given  to  it 
by  Europeans,  from  the  close  resemblance  it  bears,  when 
polished,  to  the  animal  ivory  of  the  elephant's  tooth.  Almost 
all  we  know  about  it  is  contained  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum by  the  Spanish  botanists  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  who  give  it 
the  generic  name  of  phyle/ephax,  or  elephant  plant,  distin- 
guishins;  two  species,  the  macrocarpa,  or  largo  fruited,  and 
the  microcarpa,  or  small  fruited.  '  The  Indians  cover  their 
cottages  with  the  leaves  of  this  most  beautiful  palm.  Tho 
fruit  at  first  contains  a  clear  insipid  fluid,  by  which  travel- 
lers allay  their  thirst ;  afterwards  the  same  liquid  becomes 
milky  and  sweet,  and  changes  its  taste  by  degrees  as  it  ac- 
quires solidity,  till  at  last  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  The 
hquor  contained  in  the  young  fruits  becomes  acid  if  they 
are  out  from  the  tree  and  kept  for  some  time.  Prom  the 
kernel  the  Indians  fashion  tho  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  tho 
reels  of  spindles,  and  little  toys,  which  are  whiter  than  ivory, 
and  as  hard,  if  they  are  not  put  under  water  ;  and  if  they 
are,  they  become  white  and  hard  again  when  dried.  Bears 
devour  the  young  fruit  with  avidity.'  According  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from  which  we  derive  tho  substance 
of  our  information,  the  part  of  the  kernel  which  is  similar 
to  ivory  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  this  kernel  becoming  very  hard  in  several  palm-trees, 
such  as  the  date, 'but  not  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  value 
to  the  turner.  The  douin,  or  forking-palm  of  Thebes,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  called  ginger-bread  nuts  at  Alexandria, 
lias  a  similar  albumen,  which  is  turned  into  beads  for 
rosaries  ;  and  that  of  the  double  cocoa-nut,  or  eoco-do-mer, 
is  also  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

REASON  AND  AUTHORITY. 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  progress 
of  mankind  at  any  period  of  their  history,  we  find  the  varied 
forms  of  human  opinion  always  bearing  the  impress  of  one 
of  the  two  great  sources  from  which  they  take  their  origin, 
and  with  it  their  peculiar  features,  aud  which  we  name  ge- 
nerally mwow  and  nuiknritti.  Though  each  of  these  terms  has 
been  used  with  some  diversity  of  meaning,  yet  we  may  adopt 
them  in  a  general  way,  without  fear  of  mistake,  as  convenient 
designations  for  two  broadly-distinguished  principles  wluch 
share  an  influence  over  all  human  opinions  and  institutions, 
under  whatever  diversity  of  outward  form,  and  the  nature 
of  which  is  best  seen  in  contrasting  their  cliaracteristic  prac- 
tical effects.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  cither  is  seldom 
found  in  operation  free  from  all  admixture  of  the  other,  but 
we  may  still  trace  the  peculiar  effects  of  each  even  in  their 
joint  operation.  The  one  always  seeks  to  maintain  a  do- 
minion of  influence,  the  other  disclaims  all  sway  but  that  of 
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raity,  the  latter  to  conviction  and  sincerity ;  the  one  would 
enforce  duty  and  subordination,  the  other  is  directed  to 
enlightenment  and  freedom  of  opinion  ;  the  first  adheres  to 
an  unvarying  standard,  the  second  is  progressive  ;  the  for- 
mer holds  out  the  salutary  and  beneficial  effects  of  its 
requisitions,  the  latter  inquires  into  the  grounds  of  them, 
and  seeks  fact*  and  evidence  ;  the  one  follows  the  ancient, 
the  many,  and  the  approved,  the  other  cares  not  to  stand 
out  singly  and  renounce  the  most  favourite  prepossessions  ; 
the  one  clings  to  old  associations  and  impressions  of  tho 
past,  the  other  looks  to  the  brighter  prospects  of  the  future ; 
the  one  seeks  to  repress  excitement  and  innovation,  the 
other  lives  in  movement  and  progress  ;  the  one  exclaims 
against  the  unknown  dangers  of  change,  and  urges  the 
safety  of  adherence  to  what  is  established,  the  otlicr 
dreads  the  worse  evils  of  lingering  in  stagnation,  and  con- 
tends that  real  security  is  to  be  found  only  in  energetic 
advance.  Throughout  the  history  of  human  opinions,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  these  two  counterbalancing  powers 
always  in  oj>eration  under  one  form  or  another — the  one 
repressing,  the  other  stimulating,  the  activity  of  the  mind, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Either,  in  excess,  has  been 
productive  of  mischief ;  and  each  lias  in  some  degree  acted 
as  a  check  on  the  other,  and  a  preservative  against  its 
abuse.  But  the  tendency  of  each  is  clear,  and  we  trace 
the  influence  of  each  in  turn  in  all  the  marked  epochs  of 
the  condition  of  the  human  race,  as  each  lias  for  a  time 
acquired  tho  ascendency. — British  and  Foreign  Review. 

BLACK  SPOT*  ON  LEAVES. 
The  black  spots  observable  on  tho  leaves  of  the  chn, 
plane,  and  many  other  trees  in  autumn,  are  accounted  for 
by  Mr  Barliam  in  the  following  ingenious  manner : — *  1  have 
examined  these  spots  with  some  attention.  They  liave 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  insect  attacks,  and  arc  as  little 
connected  with  changes  taking  place  in  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  tree.  They  are  entirely,  I  believe,  occa- 
sioned by  the  concentration  of  the  rajs  of  light  pawiufj 


through  the  globules  of  rnin,  or  dew,  which  settle  on,  and 
remain  attached  for  a  time  to  the  leaves  ;  hence  tho  black 
spot  is  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  These 
globules  act  the  part  of  burning  lenses,  and  the  circular 
patch  beneath  them  is  scalded.  Thus  the  leaves  of  t 
bers  and  melons,  from  a  similar  cause,  are 
blotched,  and  sometimes  perforated. 

FRENCH  PAVINGS'  BANKS. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  C 
Dupin  read  a  statistical  paper  on  the  Savings'  Banks  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  France,  show- 
ing the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  the  deposits,  and 
arguing  against  the  fears  entertained  by  some  penons  in 
regard  to  the  difficulties  which  a  sudden  demand  for  repay- 
ment wonld  present.  He  dwelt  ujwn  the  just  confidence 
which  the  people  had  in  these  institutions,  and  on  the 
amount  of  good  which  they  were  calculated  to  produce 
among  those  who  were  sufficiently  provident  and  self-de- 
pendent thus  to  preserve  the  surplus  of  their  earnings. 
According  to  M.  Dupin,  the  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank 
of  Paris  in  January  1843  exceeded  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs. 

NEW  VOLCANO  IN  THE  ADRIATIC. 

The  Gazctta  di  Milano  announces  that  a  new  volcano  waa 
formed,  about  the  middle  of  last  September,  in  tho  moun- 
tainous island  of  Melcda,  situated  in  the  Adriatic,  near 
Ragusa.  During  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  crew  of  a  Roman 
vessel,  which  happened  to  be  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and 
had  felt  successive  shocks  for  hours,  saw  lava  issuing  from 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  flow  over  a  space  of  about  half  a 
mile.  The  following  night,  while  sailing  in  the  neighbouring 
canal,  about  two  miles  from  land,  they  observed  that  seven 
craters  had  been  formed  in  the  mountains  of  the  island, 
and  were  throwing  out  burning  substances.  The  appcaranco 
of  this  volcano  has  been  considered  as  having  an  immediate 
relation  to  tho  very  violent  earthquakes  which  were  felt  at 
Ragusa  on  tho  evening  of  the  15th  September,  and  ex- 
tended to  tho  islands  of  Cunr.ola,  Melcda,  Scarpanto,  and 
Khalki,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  completely  ruined. 
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OPINIONS. 

We  arc  accustomed  to  regard  freedom  of  opinion  as  a 
very  sacred  thing,  and  almost  every  roan  speak*  of 
'my  opinions'  as  something  which  he  bears  in  parti- 
i  cular  resoect.  *  I  have  a  right  to  entertain  what  opinions 
I  please,'  is  a  phrase  often  heard ;  and  perfect  freedom 
in  the  publication  of  opinions  is  a  principle  of  social 
polity  which  has  been  powerfully  argued  for,  and  em- 
braced by  a  large  section  of  educated  humanity.  But 
while  the  words  opinion  and  opinions  are  of  this  im- 
portance with  mankind,  how  strange  it  is  to  reflect  on 
the  very  little  pains  which  most  men  take  to  ascertain 
whether  their  opinions  are  well-founded  or  not !  It  is 
no  uncharitable  presumption,  that  probably  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  ever  seriously  considers  how  far  the 
opinions  which  he  cherishes  have  a  sound  basis,  or 
whether  they  are  in  reality  anything  but  a  series  of  im- 
pressions which  have  been  made  upon  him,  or  of  mere 
sentimental  biasses  which  he  has  insensibly  contracted 
through  the  effect  of  circumstances  in  the  course  of  his 
i  lifetime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  opinions  of  all  men 
a  vast  portion  have  been  received  from  others  with 
little  or  no  examination.  We  hear,  in  early  years, 
persons  whom  we  venerate  expressing  a  particular 
set  of  opinions,  and  decrying  or  scoffing  at  those 
which  are  opposite.  Respect  for  these  persons,  and 
a  desire  of  possessing  their  approbation,  are  strong  in- 
ducements to  us  to  adopt  their  opinions,  even  should 
we  not  insensibly  contract  them  from  the  mere  fre- 
quency of  their  being  impressed  on  our  minds.  Hearing 
little  or  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  these  prepos- 
sessions, we  retain  them  from  year  to  year,  without  ever 
dreaming  that  they  possibly  may  be  fallacious  or  ill- 
founded,  or  that  the  opposite  set  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  decried  may  perhaps  be,  after  all, 
the  more  correct.  Nor,  though  we  were  to  conceive 
that  they  ought  to  be  examined,  have  all  men  the  leisure 
or  power  of  doing  so.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
opinions  which  we  have  received  from  mere  authority, 
which  we  have  never  examined,  and  do  not  suppose 
are  in  any  need  of  examination,  remain  with  us  through 
life,  ranking  us  in  parties,  governing  the  strain  of  our 
conversation,  and  operating  in  all  the  principal  affairs 
of  our  lives.  It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  are  opinions 
so  acquired  and  so  cherished  entitled  to  any  particular 
respect  ?  Assuredly  no  one  would  think  of  modifying 
his  actions  from  the  dictates  of  any  such  opinions  in 
another.  Viewing  them  objectively  in  a  fellow -creature, 
they  only  can  appear  as  a  set  of  crude  hap-hazard 
ideas,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  bear  no  stamp 
to  assure  us  of  their  being  entitled  to  authority.  Such 
opinions,  therefore,  are  manifestly  of  no  sort  of  value, 
and  the  arrogant  and  jealous  terms  in  which  they  are 


occasionally  spoken  of  by  those  holding  them,  are  simply 
ridiculous. 

There  is  an  equally  large  class  of  opinions  which  are 
merely  reflexes  of  affections  or  sentiments  of  the  mind, 
or  the  result  of  particular  positions  in  which  men  are 
placed.  A  towering  self-esteem,  indisposing  to  all  sub- 
mission— a  powerful  benevolence  and  conscientiousness, 
eager  to  redress  sufferings  and  wrongs— discontent  with 
the  personal  circumstances  assigned  by  providence — may 
be  described  as  so  many  influences  constantly  at  work 
to  incline  men  to  embrace  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of 
political  opinions:  these  agencies  more  or  less  govern 
the  intellect ;  they  lead  it  in  a  particular  path :  it  may 
battle  for  a  time  on  the  contrary  side ;  but  they  are 
sure  in  the  end  to  gain  the  ascendancy  ;  and  it  finally 
submits  to  adopt  that  set  of  opinions  in  which  alone  it 
can  be  in  harmony  with  those  affections  which  it  is 
doomed  to  accompany  in  the  harness  of  life.  The  op- 
posite class  of  political  opinions  arc  as  frequently  deter- 
mined by  the  sentimental  part  of  our  nature — parti- 
cularly by  a  veneration  inclining  to  a  submission  to 
authority  both  of  persons  and  dogmas.  The  whisper- 
ings of  the  feeling  are  mistaken  for  intellectual  rea- 
sonings, and  soon  settle  into  the  character  of  convictions. 
Positions  from  birth  and  fortune  tell  not  less  power- 
fully. He  who  has,  at  the  wakening  of  existence,  all 
the  agreeable  appliances  which  affluence  and  artificial 
distinction  can  confer,  is  naturally  disposed  by  his  per- 
sonal feelings  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  tend  to 
a  securing  and  perpetuating  of  these  advantages.  He 
cannot  readily  suppose  that  to  be  bad  generally,  or 
in  its  ultimate  operation,  which  is  good  in  the  mean- 
time for  one  in  whom  he  is  so  deeply  interested ;  and 
we  are  so  constituted,  that  even  such  inferior  feelings 
will,  if  not  carefully  watched,  become  the  foundations 
of  opinions  to  which  we  shall  cling  as  to  the  most  sacred 
dictates  of  wisdom.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  with 
appetites  and  aspirations  as  strong,  feels  himself  stinted 
and  kept  down  by  mean  circumstances,  is  as  much  in- 
clined by  his  personal  sensations  to  form  the  opposite 
class  of  opinions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  the  ten- 
dencies of  social  circumstances  not  end  in  these  results. 
There  are  peasant  aristocrats,  and  aristocratic  demo- 
crats ;  but  these  are  only  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  can 
generally  be  explained  as  depending  on  innate  dispositions 
or  chance  conditions  sufficiently  strong  to  give  an  opposite 
bend.  For  example,  Shelley  the  poet,  who  was  the  heir 
of  a  wealthy  English  baronetcy,  derived  from  nature  a 
humane  disposition,  which  revolted  at  tyranny  in  all 
its  shapes.  It  was  roused  by  the  antiquated  systems 
of  cruelty  which  he  saw  practised  at  school.  He  re- 
belled, was  punished,  became  exasperated,  fell  out  even 
with  his  relations,  and  from  one  thing  went  on  to  an- 
other, till  he  was  a  confirmed  hater  of  all  rule  and 
authority  whatever.   Accidental  contrasts  or  relations 
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often  operate  largely  in  engendering  opinion*  Burns, 
while  a  peasant  amongst  peasants,  was  a  Tory  ;  but 
when  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  great,  and 
made  to  feel  how  vain  was  mere  superiority  of  intellect 
against  conventional  distinction  —  when  he  walked  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  bespattered  and  nearly  ridden  over 
by  the  carriage  of  an  unthinking  duchess — then  he 
changed  to  a  malcontent  This  is  but  the  type  of  a  large 
class  of  cases ;  and  were  the  simple  swains  of  England 
to  bo  all  at  once  translated  into  the  position  of  opera- 
tives in  large  manufacturing  towns,  some  corresponding 
changes  might  be  expected. 

Interest  and  convenience  also  influence  opinion  to  a 
great  extent,  or  may  even  be  said  to  be  sources  of  it 
Few  men  would  admit  this  in  their  own  case,  and  most 
are  in  a  manner  blind  to  the  fact ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  When  a  man  finds  it  either  incompatible  with  an 
object  which  he  deems  important  to  retain  opinions 
which  he  has  formerly  cherished,  or  necessary  to  that 
object  to  adopt  other  opinions  which  he  had  once  dis- 
regarded or  disliked,  it  is  surprising  how  adroitly  some 
occult  power  within  will  bring  him  about  to  the  point, 
without  in  the  least  alarming  his  conscientiousness.  The 
expedient  most  commonly  adopted  by  this  internal  agent 
to  reconcile  us  to  a  desertion,  is  to  get  up  a  little  pique 
against  some  person  identified  with  the  opinions  to  be 
deserted.  I  difTer  from  that  man  on  some  trivial  point 
— I  become  irritated,  and  speak  sharply — there  is  a 
retort,  at  which  I  fling  off.  My  fidelity  is  then  ques- 
tioned— I  feel  indignant  at  the  whole  party — a  little 
while  sees  me  ranked  on  the  other  side,  professing  those 
opposite  opinions  which  I  had  desired  to  adopt.  The 
same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  commencing  with 
a  sudden  start  at  one  of  the  measures,  or  new  appli- 
cations of  the  opinions,  of  the  party,  or  by  splitting  with 
respect  to  some  dogma  which  may  be  wakened  up  from 
its  sleep  for  the  purpose.  In  short,  there  never  can  be 
wanting  some  pretext  for  such  a  revolution,  sufficient  to 
pass  muster  with  poor  self-deceiving  human  nature. 
Coolly  to  adopt  opinions  previously  rejected,  is  a  more 
difficult  task,  but  it  is  not  in  general  beyond  men's 
power.  By  giving  to  that  side  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  and  treating  the  other  uncandidly,  it  is  possible, 
in  a  little  time,  to  see  things  in  the  desired  light.  Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does,  and  we  naturally  incline  to 
think  those  abstractions  good  and  beautiful,  which  are 
essentially  connected  with  honour  and  profit.  A  little 
anger  at  objections  helps  the  process  wonderfully,  and 
if  to  this  be  added  a  notion  that  the  new  opinions  are  the 
best  for  the  public  interest,  the  matter  is  settled. 

Such,  unquestionably,  are  the  ways  in  which  men 
become  possessed  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  opinions. 
They  call  them  their  sentiments — '  1  will  give  you  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject.'  Well  may  they  use  the 
term;  for,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  their  feelings,  and  nut 
their  judgment,  are  concerned.  Is  there,  then,  any  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  all  this  mass  of  thought  ?  Is 
it  entitled  to  the  respect  which  is  claimed  for  it  ?  These 
questions  cannot  be  answered  in  monosyllables. 

The  subject  must  be  regarded  in  two  divisions.  Con- 
sidered collectively,  we  are  forced  to  receive  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  such  as  they  are,  with  respect,  for  there  is 
no  other  guide  for  all  common  affairs.  There  may  be 
vast  and  pernicious  error,  but  we  cannot  help  it  for  the 
time.  Let  every  means  be  taken  to  extinguish  the 
error,  and  introduce  truth  in  its  stead  ;  but  still  we  must 
meanwhile  submit  to  the  general  dictate  as  it  has  been 
given  forth.  Very  differently,  however,  may  the  opinions 
of  an  individual  be  regarded.  Here  we  are  clearly  at 
liberty  to  inquire  how  these  have  originated,  and  to 
consitlcr  the  general  intellectual  grade  of  the  man,  so 
as  to  judge  of  his  power  of  forming  sound  opinions.  If 
he  is  a  mere  impulsive  being,  inspired  with  another 
man's  breath,  actuated  solely  by  his  feelings  and  inte- 
rests, and  who  has  never  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain 
the  soundness  or  fallacy  of  any  of  his  thoughts,  all  his 
self-complacent  talk  about  his  opinions  on  this  and  that 
subject  ought  to  pass  for  only  so  much  empty  air.  On 


the  other  hand,  where  we  find  a  free  and  active  intel- 
lect in  union  with  a  respectable  moral  nature,  the 
opinions  of  the  individual  must  be  entitled  to  respectful 
attention,  and  ought  to  have  their  due  sway  in  the 
determination  of  affairs  in  which  he  is  a  party  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  possess  the  clear  and 
vigorous  judgment  which  is  the  most  likely  to  give 
soundness  to  their  opinions ;  but  all  men  have  it,  never- 
theless, in  their  power  to  give  them  some  degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  value.  The  first  duty  is  to  look  searchingly 
and  challengingly  into  all  those  already  stored  up,  with 
a  view  to  testing  their  accuracy,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
abandon  those  which  shall  appear  fallacious,  however 
endeared  they  may  be  to  us  from  habit  and  association ; 
trusting  fully  in  the  maxim,  that  nothing  which  is  not 
true  can  be  good.  A  second  duty  is  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  feelings,  especially  all  which  relate  to  sordid 
views  of  interest,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  corrupting 
judgment  When  any  man  is  sure  in  his  conscience  that 
he  has  done  all  which  his  nature  permits  thus  to 


right  views  of  abstract  questions,  he  may  be  considered 
I  as  entitled  to  bring  his  opinions  before  his  fellow -crea- 
|  tures,  to  be  listened  to  and  allowed  their  fair  share  of 

influence— but  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  till  then. 


THE  WEDDING. 

A  BACKWOOI)  SKETCH. 

Drorxo  a  residence  in  America,  no  observing  person 
can  fail  to  have  remarked,  whether  he  travel  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  or  Texas,  the  vast  number  of  Irish 
families  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  They  bear  such 
distinctly-marked  peculiarities,  that  no  mistake  can 
occur  in  attributing  to  them  their  native  soil.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  visit  many  of  the  settlements  of  these 
wanderers  from  the  green  isle  ;  but  nowhere  did  I  meet 
any  family  which  so  singularly  interested  me,  as  one 
which  a  few  months  back  was  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  young  republic  of  Texas,  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  a  son,  and  two  daughters.  Old  Kock,  or,  as  he 
is  generally  called.  Captain  Kock — a  name  doubtless 
assumed — emigrated  to  America  seventeen  years  ago — 
his  family  then  consisting  of  two  daughters;  for  the  son 
was  born  afterwards  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  For 
seven  years,  the  sturdy  Irishman  (originally  well  in- 
formed and  well  educated,  though  his  early  history  was 
never  known)  contended  with  the  difficulties  incident  to 
new  settlers,  with  various  success,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  when  he  was  induced  to  join  the  first  band 
of  adventurers  who,  under  General  Austen,  obtained 
leave  from  the  Mexican  government  to  locate  themselves 
in  Texas.  The  family  obtained  a  grant  of  hind  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  old  Kock  did  not  fancy  settled 
agricultural  pursuits.  To  have  round  him  a  well-stocked 
farm,  cleared  and  productive  fields,  and  herds  of  cattle, 
would  have  required  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  patient 
personal  labour  of  wluch  he  was  incapable.  He  pre- 
ferred the  life  of  a  wandering  squatter,  upon  which  he 
at  once  entered,  and  which  he  has  never  since  deserted. 
Building  a  boat  old  Kock  embarked  in  it  on  one  of  the 
Texian  rivers,  with  his  family,  an  old  gun,  and  a  small 
stock  of  ammunition,  and,  following  the  wiudings  of  the 
stream,  did  not  stop  until  be  came  to  an  abandoned  log- 
hut  or  frame-house,  where  he  thought  he  might  find 
temporary  accommodation. 

Of  these  deserted  houses  Texas  has  many,  their  abund- 
ance arising  from  various  causes — death  from  fever,  the 
terrible  civil  war,  or,  oftener  still,  from  men  having 
hastily  chosen  a  location,  and  built  thereon,  before  it 
was  found  out  that  the  spot  was  undesirable  and  un- 
productive. Kock  was  not  nice.  If  the  neighbourhood 
supplied  game,  he  was  satisfied.  Sometimes  an  acre  of 
sweet  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and  pumpkins,  might  be 
put  under  cultivation ;  otherwise,  the  family  lived  en- 
tirely upon  venison,  wild  fowl,  fish  and  oysters,  and,  it 
was  whispered,  pork  upon  occasion.  A  "reported  fond- 
for  this  latter  article  was  one  of  the  causes  of  old 
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Rock's  frequent  migrations.  No  sooner  did  he  pitch 
himself  in  any  neighbourhood,  than,  it  was  said,  pork 
was  at  a  premium.  Pigs  certainly  disappeared  most 
mysteriously;  but  though  all  threw  the  blame  upon 
Rock,  he  ever  averred  the  panthers,  wolves,  and  stray 
hunters,  to  have  been  the  real  culprits.  However 
this  might  be,  after  some  months'  residence  in  any  par- 
ticular spot,  the  family  usually  received  a  polite  notice 
to  quit,  and  find  another  dwelling-place.  Eighteen 
several  times  had  the  Hibernian  patriarch  removed  his 
tent  at  the  bidding  of  his  fellows ;  any  neglect  of  such 
orders  being  usually  followed  by  the  infliction  of  that 
summary  justice  called  Lynch  law. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,  early 
in  the  autumn  of  1842,  they  were  residing  on  one 
of  the  tributaries  which  pour  into  Galveston  bay- 
known  as  Dick's  Creek.  The  son  was  sixteen,  a  small- 
made  lad,  who  entirely  supported  the  family  by  means  of 
his  gun,  being  one  of  the  most  expert  hunters  I  ever  met 
with  in  the  backwoods.  Every  article  not  produced  by 
themselves — their  clothing  being  entirely  of  deerskin — 
was  obtained  by  bartering  venison  hams,  which  they 
always  carefully  preserved  for  this  purpose.  Rock  and 
hi*  wife  were  now  old ;  the  former,  though  yet  sturdy, 
moving  about  only  in  his  boat,  and  smoking  over  his 
flre ;  the  latter  doing  all  the  cooking.  Mary  and  Betsy 
Rock,  the  daughters,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  faith- 
fully to  delineate.  Eat,  brown,  and  healthy,  dressed  in 
petticoats  and  spensera  of  deerskin,  they  were  the  most 
original  pair  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  encounter.  They  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  could  hunt  and  fish  most 
excellently  well :  and  two  adventurous  days  they  were 
that  I  spent  in  their  company.  They  had  never  seen  an 
Englishman  before  since  they  were  grown  up,  and  my 
pictures  of  life  at  home  enraptured  them.  With  the 
younger  daughter,  Mary— the  other  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  Yankee — I  became  a  prodigious  favourite, 
and  many  a  hunt  in  canoe  and  in  the  prairie  had  we 
together.  But  to  my  story.  After  leaving  them  with 
a  faithful  promise  of  paying  another  visit,  I  found 
myself,  six  weeks  after,  again  at  the  door  of  the  once 
elegant  frame-house  where  I  had  left  them.  To  my 
surprise  it  was  half-burnt  and  desolate.  This  disap- 
pointed me  much  ;  for  I  had  brought  up  several  appro- 
priate presents  for  both  my  young  friends.  Pursuing 
my  way,  however,  up  the  river,  I  halted  at  a  farm-house, 
where  I  found  several  persons  collected,  who  quickly 
informed  me  that  the  family  had  been  '  mobbed'  off  the 
creek,  with  threats  of  being  shot  if  they  settled  within 
ten  miles  of  the  spot  Where  they  liod  gone  to  no  one 
knew,  nor  seemed  to  care ;  and  these  parties  being  the 
very  extempore  administrators  of  justice  who  had  warned 
them  off,  I  soon  departed,  and  gained  the  house  of  my 
friend  Captain  Tod,  where  I  purposed  ruralising  during 
some  weeks.  From  Tod  I  learned  that  two  fat  pigs  had 
lately  disappeared ;  and  suspicion  most  unjustly,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  having  fallen  on  the  Rocks,  the 
squatter  and  his  family  had  to  seek  a  new  resting-place. 
On  hearing  this,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  ever  again  see- 
ing my  fair  friends. 

Three  days  passed  in  the  usual  occupations  of  a  hunt- 
ing party,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  I 
was  left  alone  in  the  log-hut  to  amuse  myself  over  cer- 
tain lately  arrived  English  papers,  while  my  companions 
were  employed  in  searching  the  country  round  for  some 
cattle  which  my  friend  the  captain  was  desirous  of  selling. 
About  an  hour  before  sunset,  footsteps,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  one  of  the  returning  party  of  cow- 
boys, were  heard  behind  the  hut,  then  at  its  side,  and  in 
a  minute  more  the  latch  was  raised,  and  in  walked— Tim 
Rock.  The  young  hunter,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
I  was  really  there,  advanced  close  to  me,  and  answered 
my  greetings.  My  first  inquiries  were  after  his  sisters. 
•  Why,'  said  he,  *  sister  Bet  is  to  be  married  to-morrow, 
and  sister  Mary  has  sent  me  to  invite  you  to  the  wed- 
ding.' 'How,'  said  I,  in  some  surprise,  '  did  your  sister 
know  I  was  here?*  Tim  laughed,  and  replied  that, 
when  I  stopped  with  my  boat's  crew  at  the  farm-house, 


he  was  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  big  timber  hunting, 
but  dared  not  communicate  with  me  in  consequence  of 
what  had  occurred.  After  a  few  more  words  of  expla- 
nation, I  shouldered  my  gun,  my  packet  of  presents  for 
the  young  ladies,  and,  leaving  a  line  in  pencil  for  my 
friends,  followed  Tim  through  the  forest,  until  we 
reached  the  water's-edge,  where,  carefully  concealed 
by  overhanging  trees  and  bushes,  I  found  a  moderate- 
sized  canoe.  It  was  almost  dark  when  I  stepped  into 
the  boat,  but  still  I  saw  that  it  already  contained  a 
human  being;  so  my  hand  mechanically  sought  the 
butt  of  my  pistol.  'You  won't  shoot  me,  sir,'  said 
the  rich  full  merry  voice  of  Mary  Rock  to  my  infi- 
nite surprise.  Tim  laughed  heartily  at  my  mistaking 
her  for  an  Indian,  and  then,  cautioning  me  to  speak  low, 
untU  all  the  houses  on  the  river  were  passed,  we  placed 
ourselves  in  the  craft,  and  commenced  our  voyage.  I, 
knowing  the  bayou  to  a  nicety,  acted  as  steersman. 
Mary  sat  next  with  a  paddle,  and  Tim  in  the  bows  with 
another.  It  seemed  that,  determined  to  have  me  at  the 
wedding,  the  brother  and  sister,  with  the  consent  of 
their  friends,  had  started  to  fetch  me,  feeling  certain 
that  I  would  come,  after  the  promises  I  had  made  to 
that  effect  It  seemed  that  they  had  judged  rightly ; 
for  here  was  I,  in  company  with  two  of  the  rudest 
settlers  in  the  wilderness,  embarked  in  a  frail  canoe  to 
go  I  knew  not  whither— nor  did  I  much  care.  This 
roving  spirit  it  was,  indeed,  which  initiated  me  into 
many  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  prairies 
which  escape  the  more  sober  and  methodical. 

The  record  of  that  night's  journey  would  in  Itself  be 
a  curious  chapter  in  western  economy ;  but  more  im- 
portant matters  forbid.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that,  after 
sixteen  miles'  journey  down  a  river  by  moonlight,  and 
as  many  more  across  the  rough  and  sea-like  bay  of  Gal- 
veston, enlivened  by  merry  jocund  talk  all  the  way,  we 
arrived  about  dawn  at  the  new  settlement  of  the  Rock 
family.  It  was  a  large  deserted  barn  or  warehouse  near 
Clare  Creek.  The  family  were  already  up  and  stirring, 
and  engaged  in  active  preparation  for  the  important 
ceremony  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  supply  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  was  both  varied  and  great — all,  however, 
being  presents  from  the  bridegroom,  one  Luke,  a  wealthy 
landowner  for  Texas,  in  possession  of  much  cleared 
ground,  and  many  hundred  head  of  cattle.  It  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world 
should  have  chosen  a  bride  so  every  way  rude  and  un- 
educated ;  but  in  Texas  women  are  scarce,  and  then  the 
lover  might  have  looked  far  before  he  could  have  found 
a  more  cheerful  and  good-natured  companion,  more 
willing  to  learn,  more  likely  to  be  loving,  faithful,  and 
true,  than  Betsy  Rock.  The  blushing  bride  received  me 
in  a  cotton  gown,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  other  articles 
of  civilised  clothing  previously  unknown  to  her,  and  in 
which  she  felt  sufficiently  awkward.  But  Luke  had 
sent  them,  and  Betsy  wished  to  appear  somebody  on 
her  wedding  day.  My  presents  were  all,  therefore, 
except  a  bead-necklace,  employed  in  decorating  Mary, 
who,  secreting  herself  behind  a  screen  with  her  sister, 
almost  convulsed  me  with  laughter  by  appearing  a  few 
minutes  after  in  a  man's  red  hunting- shirt,  a  cotton 
petticoat,  white  stockings  and  mocassins,  the  body  of  a 
silk  dress  sent  to  her  by  a  Galveston  lady,  and  a  cap  and 
bonnet  Never  was  London  or  Parisian  belle  prouder 
than  was  this  little  rosy -cheeked  light-hearted  Tcxian 
beauty. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  visitors  began  to  arrive.  First 
came  a  boatful  of  men  and  women  from  Galveston, 
bringing  with  them  a  negro  fiddler,  without  whom  little 
could  have  been  done.  Then  came  Dr  Worcester  ami 
his  lady  from  St  Leon  in  a  canoe ;  after  them  Colonel 
Brown  from  Anahuac  in  his  dug-out ;  and,  about  nine, 
the  bridegroom  and  four  male  and  an  equal  number  of 
female  companions  on  horseback,  the  ladies  riding  either 
before  or  behind  the  gentlemen  on  pillions.  Ere  ten, 
there  were  thirty  odd  persons  assembled,  when  a  most 
substantial  breakfast  was  sat  down  to,  chiefly  consisting 
of  game,  though  pork,  beef,  coffee,  and,  rarer  still,  bread. 
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proved  that  Luke  had  had  a  hand  in  it  This  meal 
being  over,  the  boat  in  which  the  party  from  Galveston 
had  come  up,  and  which  was  an  open  craft  for  sailing 
or  pulling,  was  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  thereto  plight 
their  troth.  The  distance  to  be  run  was  six  miles  with 
a  fair  wind  going,  but  dead  against  us  on  our  return. 
The  party  consisted  of  Luke,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
powerful  frame,  but  rather  unpleasant  features ;  the 
bride  and  bride's-maid  (Mary  Kock  officiating  in  this 
capacity),  papa  of  course,  myself  as  captain,  and  eight 
men  to  pull  us  back.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  craft 
a  smart  sailer,  the  canvass  was  rap  full,  and  all  therefore 
being  in  our  favour,  we  reached  West  Point,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  Parr,  the  magistrate,  in  less  than  an  hour. 
We  found  our  Tcxian  Solon  about  to  start  in  chase  of  a 
herd  of  deer,  just  reported  by  his  son  as  visible,  and 
being  therefore  in  a  hurry,  the  necessary  formalities  were 
gone  through,  the  fee  paid,  and  the  usual  document  in 
the  possession  of  the  husband  in  ten  minutes.  The  eye 
of  the  old  squatter  was  moistened  as  he  gave  his  child 
away  ;  some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but  dried  them  scon  ; 
and  presently  everybody  was  as  merry  as  ever. 

No  sooner  were  the  formalities  concluded,  than  we 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  to  our  great  delight  found  that, 
close  hauled,  we  coidd  almost  make  the  desired  spot 
The  wind  had  shifted  a  point,  and  ere  ten  minutes,  we 
were  again  clean  full,  the  tide  with  us,  and  the  boat 
walking  the  waters  at  a  noble  rate.  All  looked  upon 
this  as  a  good  omen,  and  were  proportionably  merrier ; 
none  more  so  thau  my  own  particular  friend  Mary,  who, 
in  her  finery,  was  an  object  of  much  good-humoured 
joking  from  the  men  who  surrounded  her.  About  one 
o'clock  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Luke  were  presented  by 
old  Rock  to  the  assembled  company  at  the  barn  ;  and, 
after  an  embrace  from  her  mother,  the  bride  led  the 
way,  accompanied  by  her  lord  and  master,  to  the 
dinner  table.  The  woods,  prairies,  and  waters,  as  well 
as  the  Galveston  market,  had  all  liberally  contributed 
their  share  of  provender.  Wild  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
haunches  of  venison,  were  displayed,  beside  roast-beef, 
pork,  red-fish,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin  and 
apple  pie,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  whisky,  brandy, 
and  Hollands,  without  which  aftte  in  Texas  is  no- 
tliing  thought  of.  An  hour  was  consumed  in  eating 
and  drinking,  when  Sambo  was  summoned  to  take  his 
share  in  the  day's  proceedings.  Tables,  such  as  they 
were,  were  cleared  away,  the  floor  swept  partners 
chosen,  and,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  one  of  the  fa- 
culty present,  Dr  Worcester,  against  dancing  so  shortly 
after  a  heavy  meal,  all  present,  the  dissentient  included, 
began  to  foot  it  most  nimbly.  Never  was  there  Been 
such  dancing  since  the  world  began,  never  such  laughing, 
such  screaming,  such  fiddling.  Every  one  took  off  shoes 
and  stockings.  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  to  save  the  toes 
of  my  especial  partner,  Mary ;  and  to  the  rapid  music 
of  the  old  negro,  reels  and  country  dances  were  rattled 
off  at  a  most  surprising  rate.  All  talked,  and  joked,  and 
laughed,  such  couples  as  were  tired  retreating  to  seek 
refreshment ;  but  the  dancing  never  ceasing,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  when  Sambo  gave  in  from  sheer  fatigue 
and  thirst  Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  sudden  diminution  in  our  number  was 
noticed  by  all  present  Mary  had  before  let  me  into  the 
secret ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  missed,  as  well 
as  the  four  couples  who  had  accompanied  Luke.  Rushing 
into  the  open  air,  we  descried  the  husband  and  wife  on 
their  fine  black  horse  galloping  beneath  the  pale  moon 
across  the  prairie,  escorted  by  their  friends.  A  loud 
shout  was  given  them,  and  those  who  remained,  returned 
to  the  house  to  renew  the  dancing,  which  was  kept  up 
until  a  late  hour.    It  was  four  days  after  my  departure 

'  ere  I  regained  my  companions  at  Todville. 

\  Such  was  the  wedding  of  one  of  those  hardy  pioneers 
of  civilisation,  whose  descendants  may  yet  be  members 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  I  saw  Luke  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  Mary,  on  many  subsequent  occasions ; 
but  I  never  learned  that  the  American  backwoodsman 


repented  liis  union  with  the  wild  Irish  Diana,  who  had 
hunted  deer  on  Murtany  island  with  the  English  stranger, 
could  paddle  a  canoe  with  more  ease  than  she  could  use 
a  needle,  and  shoot  a  duck  with  more  facility  than  write 
her  name.  Luke,  however,  is  teaching  her  more  useful 
accomplishments  ;  and  Betsy,  ere  her  children— one  of 
whom  I  have  already  seen — are  of  an  age  to  require  in- 
struction, will  doubtless  be  able  to  render  it  I  hope, 
however,  my  picture  will  send  over  no  one  to  wed  Mary ; 
for,  though  I  have  for  the  meantime  returned  to  civili- 
sation, I  cannot  yet  resipn  a  certain  faint  notion,  that 
there  might  be  worse  lives  than  that  of  a  Texian  settler 
with  audi  an  associate. 

 .  | ; 

MAJOR  HARRIS'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA. 

Little  certain  knowledge  had  reached  us  respecting 
the  large  tract  of  country  usually  called  the  Highlands 
of  Ethiopia,  when  the  British  government  was  induced 
a  few  years  ago  to  send  an  embassy  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  commercial  relations.  Our  igno-  , 
ranee  of  this  country  was  the  more  remarkable,  consi- 
dering that  its  people,  in  common  with  their  neighbours 
of  Abyssinia,  have  long  been  professors  of  a  form  of  I 
Christianity.  The  work  recently  published  by  Major 
Harris*  makes  us  for  the  first  time  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  its  people. 

The  ambassador — if  the  term  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied in  such  a  case — experienced  great  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  his  approach  to  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Leaving  Tajura  with  a  small  European  escort,  and  a 
large  and  very  troublesome  native  one,  a  string  of  1 70 
camels,  bearing  presents  to  the  king,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal baggage  of  the  embassy,  the  first  and  most  ex- 
traordinary stage  of  suffering  was  that  experienced  in 
the  Bahr  Assal,  'an  un ventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,' 
570  feet  below  the  ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the 
skin,  and  where  the  glare  from  a  plain  of  white  salt 
which  formed  the  greater  portion  of  its  lower  level, 
destroyed  the  eyesight,  while  a  furnace-like  vapour  I 
created  an  indomitable  thirst,  the  thermometer  under  I 
the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas  being  126  degree*. 
After  nearly  two  months  of  this  distressing  journey, 
during  which  two  Europeans  sank  under  the  daggers 
of  banditti,  after  being  robbed  by  foes,  and  cheated  and 
deceived  by  pretended  friends,  the  embassy  at  length, 
weary  and  forlorn,  and  yet  full  of  hope  for  the  future, 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  alps,  when,  4  as  if 
by  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  the  scene  changed 
from  parched  and  arid  wastes  to  a  series  of  green  and  I 
lovely  elevated  grounds,  presenting  one  sheet  of  rich  i 
and  thriving  cultivation.  Each  fertile  knoll  is  crowned 
with  its  peaceful  hamlet,  each  rural  vale  traversed  by 
its  crystal  brook,  and  teeming  with  herds  and  flocks. 
The  cool  mountain  zephyr  is  redolent  of  eglantine  and 
jasmine,  and  the  soft  green  turf,  spangled  with  clover, 
daisies,  and  buttercups,  yields  at  every  step  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  mint  and  thyme.'  The  camels  were  now 
eased  of  their  loads,  which  were  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  COO  Moslem  porters,  accompanied  by  whom 
the  embassy  advanced  by  a  rough  and  stony  road  over 
hill  and  dale,  amid  shady  lanes  of  wild-rose,  fern,  lan- 
tana,  and  honeysuckle,  greeted  at  every  step  by  the 
wondering  glances  of  the  Shoa  peasants,  and  merry 
groups  of  hooded  women,  decked  in  scarlet  and  crim- 
son. A  brief  journey  brought  them  to  Alio  Amba, 
where  Major  Harris  and  his  suite  were  again  doomed 
to  suffer  manifold  inconveniences  arising  in  this  in- 
stance from  the  jealousy  ami  curiosity  of  those  in 
office,  from  wretched  accommodation  and  provisions, 
pelting  rain,  filthy  habitations,  and  other  ills  too 
numerous  to  mention.  This  principally  arose  from 
a  habit  which  exists  in  Shoa,  of  the  king's  keeping 
all  embassies  a  long  time  in  waiting,  to  enhance  the 


*  The  UiKhtands  of  Ethiopia.  By  Major  W.  C.  Harris.  Three 
volume*.  London  :  Longman,  and  Co. 
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honour  of  the  reception  at  length  granted.  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  the  king's  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
presents,  which  at  first  had  been  great,  was  on  the  de- 
cline, from  bearing  of  the  contents  of  one  box  which 
the  prying  eyes  of  his  satellites,  had  searched,  and  which 
only  consisted  of  the  leathern  buckles,  linch 'Stocks,  and 
ash  staves  pertaining  to  a  chariot  designed  for  his 
majesty.  A  few  days  of  most  tiresome  delay  at  Alio 
Aniba  enabled  Major  Harris  to  witness  a  market-day 
in  Shoa.  '  Honey,  cotton,  grain,  and  other  articles  of 
consumption,  the  produce  of  the  estate  of  the  Amhara 
farmer,  arc  exposed  for  sale  or  barter.  The  Dankali 
merchant  exhibits  his  gay  assortment  of  beads,  metals, 
coloured  thread,  and  glass-ware.  The  wild  Galla  squats 
beside  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  and  the  Moslem  trader 
from  the  interior  displays  ostrich  feathers,  or  some 
other  article  of  curiosity  from  the  distant  tribe.  Bales 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  bags  of  coffee  from  Caffa  and  Enarea, 
are  strewed  in  every  direction.'  Women,  unrestricted 
by  any  harem  law,  wander  about  also  buying  and  sell- 
ing ;  but,  according  to  Major  Harris,  very  little  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  charms  of  the  place,  nature  having 
been  very  unkind  to  the  softer  sex  in  this  country. 

At  length,  his  curiosity  being  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain itself  within  bounds,  the  king  of  Shoa  gave  notice 
that  he  would  receive  the  embassy  at  his  palace  of  Ma- 
chat-Wans,  a  beautifully  situated  building,  with  conical 
white  roofs,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  juniper  and  cy- 
press, which  crested  a  beautifully  wooded  tumulus  ris- 
|  ing  at  the  extreme  verge  of  a  valley  from  the  very  banks 
of  a  roaring  torrent  After  a  host  of  petty  difficulties, 
which  Major  Harris  treats  with  contempt,  but  which 
show  the  uncivilised  nature  of  their  hosts,  the  British 
party,  radiant  with  plumes  and  gold  embroidery,  under 
the  roar  of  artillery— six  discharges  to  the  minute— rode 
up  to  the  palace,  surrounded  by  an  astonished  and  be- 
wildered crowd,  and  were  received  by  his  majesty. 
Persian  carpets,  and  rugs  of  all  sizes,  colours,  and  pat- 
terns, covered  the  floor  of  the  reception  room ;  two  wide 
alcoves  receded  on  either  side,  in  one  of  which  blazed  a 
cheerful  wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats ;  whilst 
in  the  other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman,  surrounded  by 
withered  eunuchs  and  juvenile  pages  of  honour,  and 
supported  by  gay  velvet  cushions,  a  harem  of  five  hun- 
dred wives — still  more  orientalising  his  character — re- 
clined, in  Ethiopic  state,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
Sahela  Selassie,  attired  in  a  silken  Arab  vest  of  green 
brocade,  partially  shrouded  under  the  ample  folds  of  a 
white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssinian  manufacture,  adorned 
with  sundry  broad  crimson  stripes  and  borders.  Forty 
summers  had  slightly  furrowed  his  dark  brow,  and 
somewhat  grizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair;  and 
though  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  took  much  from  his  ap- 
pearance, the  expression  of  his  features  was  rather  manly 
and  pleasing.  Compliments  being  exchanged,  the  costly 
presents  of  the  British  were  displayed  to  the  glistening 
eyes  of  the  monarch,  rich  Brussels  carpets,  cashmere 
shawls,  Delhi  scarfs,  jewellery,  ornamental  clocks,  musi- 
cal boxes,  and,  more  welcome  than  all,  three  hundred 
muskets,  and  the  despised  chariot,  now  converted  into 
an  object  of  universal  admiration.  4  God  will  reward 
you,'  exclaimed  the  king,  '  for  I  cannot' 

Sahela  Selassie,  'the  Clemency  of  the  Trinity,'  seventh 
king  of  Shoa,  whose  surname  is  Menilek,  was  twelve 
years  of  age  when  the  assassination  of  Wooscn  Suggud 
called  him  from  a  monastery  to  the  throne,  and  placed 
in  his  hands  the  reins  of  despotic  government  over  a 
wild  Christian  nation.  His  character  appears  a  singu- 
lar compound  of  good  and  evil ;  avaricious,  suspicious, 
deceitful,  and  superstitious ;  yet  are  his  faults  tinctured 
by  amiable  and  excellent  qualities.  Grateful  as  the 
king  was  for  the  magnificent  presents  conferred  on 
him,  and  though,  showing  the  most  unreserved  confi- 
dence in  Major  Harris,  who  was  assailed  by  every 
inimical  influence  which  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  an 
ignorant  priesthood  and  an  interested  train  of  cour- 
tiers could  invent  yet  was  Sahela  Selassie  never  satis- 
fled,  always  craving  for  something  new.    On  the  other 


hand,  the  monarch,  at  the  earnest  and  humane  soli- 
citation of  our  ambassador,  abolished  the  custom  of 
imprisoning  every  relative  of  the  crown  whose  ambi- 
tion might  be  feared,  and  released  seven  princes  from 
a  long  and  wearisome  captivity.  During  the  morning 
of  every  day,  Sunday  and  Saturday  excepted,  this  half- 
civilised  prince  is  engaged  in  public  affairs,  trying 
appeals,  and  deciding  suits;  after  the  performance  of 
his  morning  devotions,  he  inspects  his  stables  and  work- 
shops, bestows  charity,  despatches  couriers,  and  gives 
private  audiences.  Every  one,  rich  or  poor,  has  a  right 
to  present  himself  with  suits  and  appeals,  to  all  which 
Sahela  Selassie  listens  with  attention,  giving  prompt  md 
generally  correct  judgment  At  three,  the  king  of  Shoa 
dines  alone ;  and  no  sooner  is  he  satisfied,  than  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  and  the  long  table  is  crowded  with  war- 
riors. Music  enlivens  the  repast,  us  well  as  songs  in  praise 
of  the  sovereign's  liberality,  who,  meanwhile,  reads  and 
dictates  letters,  while  the  board  is  thrice  replenished, 
and  all  the  aristocracy  have  dined.  At  five  he  retires 
to  the  private  apartments,  where  prayers  and  potent 
liquors  fill  up  the  evening  hours,  partly  with  company, 
and  partly  without  At  midnight  his  majesty  is  called 
from  his  couch  to  peruse  psalms  and  sacred  writings ; 
and  priests  chant  hymns  all  the  night  to  keep  away 
evil  spirits,  until  morn,  when  the  same  scene  recom- 
mences. Sometimes,  when  business  allows,  and  the  sky 
is  propitious,  an  excursion  takes  place  on  horseback, 
when,  accompanied  by  some  four  or  five  hundred 
warriors,  he  alights,  and,  sitting  for  hours  on  the  edge 
of  some  quiet  and  sequestered  brook,  listens  to  the  soft 
music  of  the  waters,  conversing  meanwhile  with  those 
around,  watching  the  evolutions  of  his  horses,  and  even 
hearing  and  deciding  on  petitions.  Sahela  Selassie, 
in  remembrance  of  the  fate  of  his  murdered  father, 
never  moves  without  a  concealed  and  loaded  pistol; 
well  paid  and  trusty  warriors  surround  his  couch  at 
night ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  barred  after  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  stoutly  guarded  during  the  night. 
From  both  religious  and  worldly  motives,  King  Selassie 
entertains  vast  bodies  of  pensioners,  who  receive,  some 
rations  of  bread,  and  others  even  of  mead,  the  greatest 
luxury  of  the  land.  The  king  is  in  high  favour  with 
his  fanatical  clergy,  from  the  fact  of  his  making  munifi- 
cent donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  and  never 
carrying  out  any  project  without  previously  consulting 
them.  The  Jewish  Christianity  of  these  priests,  their 
extraordinary  customs,  fasts,  prophecies,  rites,  &c.  are 
described  at  full  length  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The 
king  also,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  encourages  letters,  and 
spends  much  money  in  the  collection  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

One  of  Sahela  Selassie's  principal  sources  of  revenue — 
in  this  the  semi -barbarian  has  many  other  more  civilised 
Christian  monarchs  to  keep  him  in  countenance— is  the 
tax  on  slaves,  one  in  every  ten  becoming  his  property, 
besides  his  having  a  right  of  pre-emption  on  all.  Four 
pieces  of  salt — this  article  in  oblong  lumps  is  the  prin- 
cipal money — is  also  levied  as  a  transit  duty ;  and  as 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  annually  pass  through 
his  dominions  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  the  revenue 
which  accrues  is  valued  at  about  L.800  sterling.  The 
king's  own  household  slaves,  male  and  female,  exceed 
eight  thousand ;  of  the  latter  three  hundred  are  in  the 
royal  harem.  The  remainder  are  employed  in  various 
servile  offices,  and  they  each  receive  a  portion  of  barley 
sufficient  to  compose  two  loaves.  Beyond  this  they 
must  maintain  themselves.  After  having  performed  their 
allotted  tasks,  therefore,  they  hire  themselves  for  wages 
to  private  individuals.  Slavery  is  hereditary,  not  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  but  on  the  father's ;  and  if  a  free 
woman  weds  a  slave,  her  progeny  becomes  the  property 
of  her  husband's  master.  On  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade  we  have  details  brought  before  us  by  Major  Harris 
of  a  fearful  kind ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  there 
is  some  prospect  of  a  diminution  of  these  evils,  from  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with  more  civilised 
nations.    The  treaty  of  commerce  effected  by  Major 
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Harris  may  be  regarded  as  one  important  step  towards 
the  local  extinction  of  this  accursed  traffic. 

The  natives  of  the  Ethiopian  Highlands,  or  Amhara, 
as  they  are  called,  have  regular  Caucasian  features  and 
long  glossy  hair,  united  to  a  complexion  varying  from 
the  darkest  dye  of  the  negro  to  a  species  of  brown  or 
olive.  The  observer  is  struck  by  the  tall,  robust,  and 
manly  contour  of  the  males,  and  of  the  females  also, 
though  in  a  slightly  less  degree.  Beauty  is  not  en- 
tirely denied  to  these  black  ladies ;  but  comeliness  only 
occurs  as  an  exception,  while  every  artificial  means  is 
resorted  to  to  render  the  human  face  more  hideous  than 
nature  has  willed  it  to  be.  The  frightful  paint  of  the 
Red  Indians,  the  terrible  scarification  of  the  New  Zeal- 
anders,  are,  in  their  eyes,  additions  to  their  natural 
beauty ;  and  with  ttie  Amhara  damsel  of  Southern 
Abyssinia,  the  eradication  of  the  eyebrows,  followed  by 
painting  a  deep  narrow  curved  line  in  their  stead  with 
a  strong  permanent  blue  dye,  is  the  favourite  toilet 
A  mash  of  red  ochre  and  fat  on  the  chcekB,  though 
highly  esteemed,  can  only  be  resorted  to  by  the  rich,  on 
account  of  the  expense;  and  when  the  head  is  not 
shaved,  or  surrounded  by  a  greasy  rag,  it  is  ornamented 
by  elaborate  rows  of  curls,  plastered  with  stale  butter. 
Below  the  neck  commences  a  wide  sack  chemise,  with 
huge  sleeves,  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and 
surmounted  by  a  '  long  winding-sheet'  thrown  over  the 
head.  On  ordinary  occasions,  large  black  wooden  studs 
are  worn  in  the  ear,  which  on  gala  days  are  replaced  by 
masses  of  silver  or  pewter,  wliich,  aided  by  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  the  same  metals,  cause  the  fair  ones  to 
emit  sounds  only  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  dance  of  the  Ojibheway  Indians.  Ik-ads 
blue  and  gilt,  a  potent  collection  of  amulets,  feet  and 
hands  dyed  red  by  a  root,  the  nostrils  plugged  up  with 
lemon  peel  or  some  aromatic  herb,  with  a  bouquet  hang- 
ing over  the  mouth,  bucIi  is  the  finished  costume  of  a 
lady  of  rank.  With  the  men,  the  dress,  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant,  consists  of  a  loose  web  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  wrapping  the  entire  body  in  graceful  folds.  A 
cotton  waist-cloth  of  many  yards  in  length  is  swathed 
about  the  loins,  and  loose  trousers  hang  nearly  to  the 
knee.  A  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  the  latter  very 
Hudibraaian,  since  it  serves  equally  at  the  banquet  and 
in  the  field,  are  the  national  weapons.  The  raw  lleece 
of  the  sheep  envelops  the  form  of  the  serf,  while  during 
a  journey  or  a  foray,  the  prepared  skin  of  the  ocelot,  or 
leopard,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  better 
classes.  All  are  alike  in  one  thing,  from  the  king  to 
tlie  beggar,  no  one  wearing  shoes ;  neither  is  the  head 
covered,  save  amongst  the  priests.  The  same  amount 
of  amulets  and  rings  wliich  arc  so  conspicuous  in  the 
women,  also  adorn  the  men.  Being  as  yet  without 
razors — though  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England 
will  soon  send  our  cutlery  amongst  them — the  men 
denude  their  unwashed  cheeks  and  chin  with  bad 
scissors.  Water,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  arc  carefully 
avoided  as  Moslem  abominations,  the  Christian  being 
content  to  rub  his  eyes  in  the  morning  with  the  corner 
of  his  discoloured  robe ;  the  hair,  however,  commands 
his  serious  attention.  Many  hours  are  spent  in  arrang- 
ing the  abundant  mop.  At  one  time  it  is  worn  hanging 
in  long  clustering  ringlets,  at  another  frizzed  into  round 
globules,  then  brushed  and  trimmed  like  a  counsellor's 
peruke,  and  now  divided  into  four  large  compart- 
ments, invariably  shining  under  the  effect  of  rancid 
butter.  A  lump  of  raw  fat,  cut  from  the  overgrown 
tail  of  the  Berbera  sheep,  having  been  some  time  j 
masticated,  is  put  into  the  hands,  rubbed  in  the  palms,  i 
and  then  planted  on  the  crown ;  the  sun  completes  the 
toilet,  causing  the  liquid  tallow,  mixed  with  dirt,  to  1 
over  the  face  and  neck.  Many  cannot  afford  this  ' 
luxury;  or,  their  intention  failing  them,  they  eat  the  I 
morsel  destined  for  the  head.  Black  or  yellow  garments, 
or  ordinary  apparel  steeped  in  mud,  is  the  usual  mourn- 
ing. A  small  cord,  called  mattb,  of  deep  blue  silk,  is  the 
badge  of  Christianity.  The  Amhara  have  no  family 
They  soon  ripen,  and  as  soon  grow  old.  Girls 


are  mothers  at  twelve,  and  are  old  proportionably  soon. 
Their  houses,  built  as  in  the  earliest  days,  are  still  a 
mere  framework  of  stake,  sparingly  bedaubed  with 
mud.  So  flimsy  are  the  materials  employed,  that,  as 
Major  Harris  says,  'the  morning  sun  often  rises  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  metaphor — "  He 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  it  was  swept  away 
by  the  rising  flood.'"  The  windows  are  mere  per- 
forations in  the  wall,  furnished  with  shutters,  but  un- 
provided with  any  transparent  substance.  Artificial  heat 
is  of  course  required,  where  the  thermometer  never 
ranges  above  65  degrees ;  but,  except  through  the  cre- 
vices in  the  door,  and  the  apertures  of  the  cracked 
walls,  there  is  no  exit  for  the  smoke  of  the  wood  fire, 
which  thus  fills  the  solitary  apartment,  blackening,  the 
roof,  and  injuring  the  eyes.  The  most  slovenly  appear- 
ance pervades  the  dreary  interior.  Furniture  is  limited 
to  a  small  wicker  table,  a  bullock  hide,  and  a  rickety 
bedstead.  Sewers  being  unknown,  the  buildings  have 
around  them  stagnant  pools  of  most  unaromatic  cha- 
racter. Poultry,  mules,  farm  stock,  and  inhabitants, 
reside  under  the  same  roof;  and  with  all  this,  of  course, 
sickness  is  abundant 

Morality  among  these  Christians  of  Shoa  is  at  a  low 
ebb:  marriage  is  not  here  the  holy  tie  which  binds 
society  together.  A  girl  is  valued  expressly  according 
to  her  property :  the  heiress  to  a  house,  field,  or  bed- 
stead, is  sure  of  a  husband.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children.  All  con- 
jugal affection  is  lost  sight  of,  and  each  woman  is  in 
turn  cast  aside  in  neglect  The  bulk  of  the  nation  is 
agricultural ;  but  ou  pain  of  a  fine  of  twenty  pieces  of 
salt  value  twenty-pence,  every  Christian  in  Shoa  must 
obey  a  summons  to  the  field.  A  small  bribe  of  cloth 
or  honey  will  generally  insure  leave  of  absence ;  but 
the  people  are  mostly  eager  for  the  fray,  in  hope  of 
plunder.  The  great  men  not  employed  as  governors 
spend  their  time  basking  listlessly  in  the  sun,  gossiping, 
lounging  about  the  court  or  playing  at  gibbetti,  a  kind 
of  backgammon,  or  shuntridyc,  chess ;  the  women  ma- 
naging the  house,  the  slaves  and  servants  the  farm. 
Visits  are  made  early,  taking  care  not  to  drop  in  at 
meal  times,  as  you  arc  then  supposed  to  invite  yourself 
to  partake.  Idle  attendants  crowd  round  every  principal 
man ;  a  crying  nuisance,  especially  when  these  noblemen 
honour  a  stranger  by  a  visit  as  all  his  attendants  follow 
him.  Respect  is  paid  by  a  humiliating  prostration  to 
the  earth,  aud  the  partial  disrobing  of  the  person. 

Meals  are  eaten  twice  a-day,  at  noon  and  after  sunset 
The  doors  are  first  carefully  barred,  to  exclude  the  evil 
eye,  and  a  fire  is  lighted,  ere  an  Amhara  will  venture 
to  taste  a  mouthful  Men  and  women  sit  down 
together,  picking  out  from  one  dish  the  choicest  bits, 
which,  at  arm's  length,  they  thrust  into  each  other's 
mouth,  wiping  their  fingers  on  the  pancakes,  which 
serve  as  platters,  and  are  afterwards  devoured  by  the 
domestics.  Raw  flesh  is  the  chief  aliment  cooking 
being  held  in  sovereign  contempt  The  bull  is  cast 
down  at  the  door,  the  head  severed  from  the  body,  and 
no  sooner  is  the  breath  gone,  than  the  warm  raw  flesh 
is  handed  to  the  banquet  Sour  bread,  made  from  teff, 
barley,  and  wheat  >«  eaten  with  a  stimulating  pottage 
of  onions,  red  pepper,  and  salt.  Mead  formed  the 
famous  beverage  of  all  northern  nations.  In  Shorn,  the 
king  alone  retains  the  right  to  prepare  this  beverage. 
Unless  brewed  with  the  greatest  care,  it  possesses  a 
sweet  mawkish  flavour ;  but  its  powers  of  intoxication — 
with  the  additional  inducement  of  producing  no  after- 
feelings— is  irresistible  to  the  Amhara  of  rank,  who 
rarely  goes  to  bed  sober.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
<jtsho  plant  honey  and  water,  chillies  and  pepper,  and 
when  kept  thirty  years,  as  some  is  in  the  king's  cellars, 
is  as  strong  as  brandy.  The  common  beer  of  the 
country,  very  like  soap  and  water  in  look,  is  also  very 
strong,'  and  drunk  in  vast  quantities  by  the  Abyssinian, 
with  its  usual  effects  in  scenes  of  violence.  When  not 
engaged  in  a  debauch,  the  Abyssinian  goes  to  bed  at  sun- 
set The  clothing  of  the  day  forms  the  night  covering ; 
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and  should  the  master  of  the  house  feel  hungry,  a  collop 
of  raw  flesh,  and  a  horn  of  ale,  is  proffered  by  a  male  or 
female  attendant,  who  starts  without  apparel  from  the 
group  of  sleepers.  Coffee  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  well 
as  smoking,  'because  the  apostle  saith  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  deflleth  him.'  Meat 
is  forbidden  during  one  half  the  year  (spent  in  fasting), 
M  well  as  eggs,  butter,  and  milk.  A  scanty  mess  of 
boiled  wheat,  dried  peas,  or  hard  cabbage,  with  a  little 
vegetable  oil,  is  the  only  fare  allowed  at  that  time. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  classes  are  per- 
tinacious beggars.  Whatever  is  seen,  is  demanded 
— guns,  knives,  scissors,  beads,  and  dollars.  No  com- 
punction is  felt  in  asking  for  the  cloak  from  off  the 
back,  or  in  carrying  it  away  during  a  pitiless  storm. 
The  Amhara  takes  a  pride  in  this,  and  boasts  that  a 
child,  before  he  comes  into  the  world,  will  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  receive  a  gift. 

All  the  customs  of  Abyssinia  are  at  variance  with  the 
creation,  consumption,  and  distribution  of  wealth.  A 
heavy  taxation  is  levied  on  the  fields.  Monastic  esta- 
blishments crush  the  people.  Here  are  no  roads  or 
bridges  to  facilitate  commerce — no  schools,  no  edu- 
cation. Husbandry  is  conducted  without  the  advan- 
tage of  any  skill;  and  yet,  such  is  the  kindness  of 
nature,  the  produce  is  immensely  abundant.  As  soon 
as  the  periodical  rains  have  passed,  pastures  and 
meadows  arc  clothed  in  cheering  green,  the  hills 
and  dales  are  adorned  with  myriads  of  beautiful  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges become  one  sheet  of  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Forty-three  species  of  grain  and  other 
useful  products  are  already  cultivated  in  Abyssinia ;  and 
'  if  only,'  says  Major  Harris,  '  a  small  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  were  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  cultivator,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  pos- 
sessed of  such  unbounded  advantages,  might  be  rapidly 
raised  from  its  present  primitive  condition,  and  made 
one  inexhaustible  granary  for  all  the  best  fruits  of  the 


RIGA  ROBBIE. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  while  journeying  through 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  I  was  happy 
to  rest  for  the  night  in  a  village  that  1  had  known 
many  years  ago,  and  which  I  may  speak  of  under  the 
name  of  Fort- Marly.  It  is  a  little  sea-port  on  the  east 
coast,  possessing  a' small  but  safe  harbour  facing  the 
German  Ocean. 

When  I  formerly  visited  Port- Marly,  it  was  poor,  and 
scarcely  known  beyond  its  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Being  picturesquely  situated,  like  most  of  our 
old  towns  and  villages,  at  the  confluence  of  a  small 
stream  with  the  sea,  the  houses  were  erected  irregularly 
along  the  steep  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  were  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes— here  tolerably  large,  with  a  slip  of  garden  or 
flower-plot  in  front,  marking  the  residence  of  a  person 
of  superior  means;  there  small  and  abutting  on  the 
street ;  sometimes  slated,  sometimes  tiled  or  thatched, 
with  antique  little  windows  on  the  roof,  to  give  light 
to  a  garret  storey,  or  entrance  to  pigeons,  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  community.  At 
one  particular  point  in  the  village  the  stream  was  seen 
hurrying  through  an  open  space,  called  the  green,  which, 
serving  for  ornament  and  use,  might  have  been  called 
the  great  square  of  the  village.  To  those  who  knew 
Scotland  half  a  century  ago,  it  need  hardly  be  told,  that 
the  road  to  Fort- Marly  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
larities and  bends,  more  picturesque  than  suitable  for 
draught,  and  that  the  village  itself  usually  presented  a 
scene  of  perfect  quiet  and  dulness.  Had  a  traveller 
passed  through  it,  possibly  the  only  inhabitant  who 
would  have  met  his  eye  would  have  been  the  half-em- 
ployed tailor,  airing  himself  for  a  space  at  the  end  of  a 
jecting  cottage  overlooking  the  harbour,  or  a  bare- 
spreading  out  her  washing  of  clothes  on  the 


Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  quiet,  and  no  doubt 
primitive  way,  for  ages  longer,  but  for  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance. About  the  year  1790,  a  working  man  of 
plain  appearance,  by  name  Robert  Rennle,  settled  in  the 
village.  No  one  knew  distinctly  whence  he  came,  or 
anytliing  of  his  genealogy  or  connexions,  and  as  he  was 
not  by  any  means  talkative,  but  of  a  thoughtful  dispo- 
sition, the  curiosity  of  the  villagers  to  learn  the  parti- 
culars of  his  history,  supposing  them  to  have  had  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  was  not  at  least  for  the  present 
gratified.  Port-Marly,  as  Robert  Rennic  soon  dis- 
covered, did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  industry ; 
and  not  feeling  inclined  to  dawdle  out  existence  within 
its  humble  precincts,  he  very  wisely  resolved  to  carry 
his  labour  to  a  more  profitable  market  Robert  accord- 
ingly emigrated  farther  south  to  a  stirring  manufactur- 
ing town,  where  his  employment  was  better.  Here  he 
remained  some  time  in  the  establishment  of  a  person 
who  gave  work  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands ;  and 
here  he  at  least  contrived  to  improve  his  mind  by 
reading,  if  he  did  not  improve  his  circumstances.  To 
attain  the  latter  object  was  not,  indeed,  easy ;  for  he 
was  already  married,  and  had  other  mouths  to  feed,  and 
backs  to  clothe,  besides  Ids  own.  But  his  mind  was  no 
more  at  rest  than  his  hands,  and  he  at  length  devised  a 
scheme  of  not  only  personal,  but  public  advantage. 
Port-Marly,  he  reflected,  possessed  wonderful  capacities 
as  a  manufacturing  town,  which  only  required  to  be 
brought  into  play.  It  possessed  a  fine  water-power :  its 
inhabitants  were  not  half  employed,  and  could  be  set  to 
labour  at  little  cost :  the  port  was  good,  and  formed  a 
ready  means  of  inlet  and  outlet :  in  short,  he  decided  it 
was  the  very  spot  where  a  manufacture  would  thrive, 
or  a  dealer  in  rural  produce  prosper,  provided  the  enter- 
prise were  properly  set  about 

While  all  this  was  clear,  it  was  also  certain  that  the 
contriver  of  the  scheme  had  not  a  shilling.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  what  is  generally  better  than  money,  a 
good  character,  which  he  had  earned  by  diligence  in  a 
situation  of  inferior  trust  given  to  him  by  his  employer, 
a  man  of  liberal  mind  and  dealings.  He  had  even  earned 
a  degree  of  gratitude  from  his  master.  On  one  occasion, 
he  was  the  means  of  discovering  and  arresting  a  system 
of  petty  pilfering  of  materials,  by  which  considerable 
loss  was  saved  to  the  concern.  Encouraged  by  the  fa- 
vourable notice  which  had  been  taken  of  his  discern- 
ment and  honesty  in  this  affair,  Robert  broached  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  small  business  of  his  own  at  Port- 
Marly,  if  Mr  would  stand  his  friend.    After  a  few 

consultations,  Mr          promised  to  be  security  for  a 

small  credit  and  with  much  kindness  induced  another 
party  to  be  equally  generous.  On  their  joint  responsi- 
bility, a  credit  was  opened  with  a  foreign  house  for  flax, 
and  our  hero,  as  we  may  call  him,  returned  to  Port- 
Marly  to  enter  on  his  undertaking.  This  he  designed 
to  do  cautiously  and  economically.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  know  that  all  great  and  flourishing  con- 
cerns begin  in  a  small  way,  as  a  lofty  tree  grows  from  a 
small  and  insignificant-looking  seed.  Prudently,  there- 
fore, did  he  commence  operations  in  an  old  house  rented 
for  the  purpose,  without  any  external  pretension  or  show. 
It  may  well  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  a  proud 
man  when  the  Lively  Nancy,  a  small  schooner,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Port-Marly  laden  with  the  first  cargo  of 
flax  from  Riga,  for  his  manufacture  ;  and  well  he  might 
feel  elated,  when  he  saw  the  sensation  which  the  great 
event  produced  in  the  hitherto  tranquil  community. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  came  down  to  the  beach, 
or  stood  at  gaze  at  their  doors  to  witness  the  singular 
spectacle.  Boys  shouted  and  hurraed ;  young  men  had 
great  anticipations  of  what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  old 
men  with  bent  spines  and  hands  in  pocket  propheti- 
cally shook  their  cowled  heads  over  the  agitating  events 
of  the  day. 

'  Wonderfu'  times,  neibour  Johnston ;  wonderfu'  times. 
The  Port's  going  to  be  a  grand  town  at  last.  I  wish  we 
may  live  to  sec't' 

'  Tax  no  sac  sure,  Sandy,  about  the  upshot  o'  this 
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great  importation.  Naebody  kens  where  Robbie  has 
gotten  a'  the  siller  to  carry  on  in  this  kind  o'  way.  In 
my  opinion  it  should  be  looked  to.  What  say  ye  til't, 
Tammie  Norie  ?' 

*  Deed,*  replied  the  worthy  here  addressed,  *  I  cannot 
but  think  it  will  turn  out  a  daft  business  a'thegether ; 
and  that  I  said  to  the  minister,  honest  man,  when  he 
was  spcerin'  about  Robbie's  projects.' 

4  And  weel  Tammie,  what  said  the  minister  ?  he,  to 
be  sure,  should  aye  ken  best 

4  Houts,  he  just  took  a  suuff,  and  said,  Tammas,  said 
he — Tammas,  you  know  we  should  not  judge  folk 
hurriedly.  Maybe  he  means  wee  I,  and  will  pay  weel ; 
and  besides,  said  he,  Robbie  has  brought  a  line  frac  Dr 
M'Cosh,  said  he,  and  has  taen  a  seat  in  the  kirk  for 
himsel'  and  his  family.  Tliat  looks  weel  at  ony  rate, 
said  he.' 

4  And  I'm  thinking  the  minister  has  the  right  end  of 
the  story,'  observed  a  younger  member  of  the  corps. 
'Robbie  is  an  auld  farrant  chicld,  and  kens  what  he 
is  about  He  has  spoken  to  my  lassie,  Tibby,  to  work 
at  the  lint  and  she's  to  have  half-a-crown  a-week.  It 
would  hae  been  long  to  the  day  ere  she  could  hae  gotten 
that  in  the  Fort  frae  onybody  else.' 

Such  was  the  gossip  of  the  village  oracles  on  the 
mighty  occasion  when  Rennie  introduced  his  first  cargo 
of  raw  material  to  be  dressed  and  spun  by  the  hitherto 
uncommercial  population  of  Port- Marly.  Under  the 
direction  of  some  skilled  operatives,  various  youngsters 
were  initiated  in  the  flax-dressing  business ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  infant  factory  was  in  full  employment. 
As  soon  as  a  few  bales  of  yarn  could  be  made  up,  they 
were  despatched  to  his  friends,  and  the  prices  drawn  for. 
The  cash  paid  in  wages,  though  not  amounting  to  a  great 
sum  at  the  outset  seemed  to  inspire  new  life  into  the 
moribund  streets  of  the  Port ;  and  a  gradual  brighten- 
ing up  of  affairs  became  visible.  Industry  began  to 
send  forth  her  sounds,  and  the  hands  of  the  people 
were  observed  to  slumber  much  less  in  their  pockets 
than  formerly.  Demands  were  made  at  the  shops 
for  articles  which  had  till  now  been  considered  the 
extravagant  luxuries  of  a  capital  Shoes,  hitherto  un- 
conscious of  any  menstruum  but  soot  and  milk,  were 
now  made  acquainted  with  Warren's  illustrious  polish ; 
and  it  was  whispered  that  Nicholson,  the  great  brush- 
maker  of  Newcastle,  had  got  on  order  from  Rechie 
Dickson.  But  the  increase  of  trade  was  not  confined 
to  the  town.  As  the  factory  added  to  the  number  of 
its  hands,  so  did  the  demand  for  articles  of  rural  pro- 
duce also  increase.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
no  longer  compelled  to  resort  to  a  distant  market 
brought  their  meal,  barley,  and  other  articles  to  Port- 
Marly,  where  there  was  a  means  for  disposing  of  them  to 
advantage.  The  arrival  of  ships  with  flax  and  other 
goods  naturally  increased  these  facilities  of  exchange. 
Rents  of  houses  and  patches  of  land  rose  in  value,  and 
the  district  was  quietly  changing  its  condition  from 
comparative  poverty  to  prosperity.  The  binds  required 
liming,  and  there  was  lime  in  the  country ;  but  this 
method  of  agricultural  improvement  could  not  be  put 
in  practice  till  coal  was  imported  on  a  large  scale,  and 
now  importations  of  that  article  took  place.  Lime-kilns 
smoked,  lands  were  reclaimed,  cottages  were  reared, 
money  circulated,  and  all  might  be  traced  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Riga  Robbie. 

Riga  Robbie,  nevertheless,  bore  his  merits  meekly. 
Pursuing  the  career  he  had  chalked  out  he  paid  oil'  all 
his  obligations,  and  extended  his  business  on  his  own 
account  and  responsibilities.  Everything  seemed  to 
prosper  which  he  took  in  hand.  His  factory  was  vastly 
increased  in  size  and  capabilities,  the  water-power  of 
the  place  being  brought  effectually  into  play.  He  like- 
wise purchased  a  handsome  brig,  which,  in  compliment 
to  his  youngest  daughter,  he  named  the  Joe  Janet  This 
vessel  on  one  occasion  was  exposed  to  a  calamity  which 
brought  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  energetic  character 
of  its  owner.  In  returning  from  the  Baltic  laden  with 
timber,  the  brig  sprung  a  leak  after  a  very  trivial  gale, 


and  became  water-logged.  The  crew,  after  exhausting 
themselves  at  the  pumps,  and  fearing  the  worst  took  to 
their  boats,  and  leaving  the  vessel  to  its  fate,  made  to 
a  sloop  in  the  distance.  Having  a  favourable  wind,  the 
aloop,  with  the  crew  of  the  brig,  soon  arrived  at  a  port, 
and  permitted  the  recreant  master  of  the  deserted  vessel  j 
to  set  off  to  report  the  loss  to  its  owner.  The  ship  being  : 
new,  Riga  Robbie  had  not  insured  it ;  and  the  master 
travelled  day  and  night  to  Port-Marly,  which  he  entered 
in  disguise,  in  order  to  induce  our  friend  to  insure  it 
before  the  loss  became  known.  Riga  Robbie  spumed 
the  dishonest  idea  *,  and  after  rating  the  master  soundly 
for  his  pusillanimity,  reminding  him  that  as  the  cargo 
was  timber,  the  vessel  could  not  possibly  have  sunk,  he 
asked  if  the  ship  hod  been  left  under  sail,  and  with  her 
head  towards  the  land.  He  was  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative as  to  all  these  particulars.  4  And  what  land 
would  she  reach,  do  you  guess  ?'  asked  our  hero ;  and 
was  answered,  '  Faithly  Bay' — a  bay  at  once  safe  and 
capacious,  though  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood.  In 
half  an  hour  master  and  owner  were  in  a  post-chaise 
on  their  way  to  the  spot  where  it  was  supposed  the 
vessel  might  land;  and  travelling  through  the  night 
they  reached  it  at  daylight  though  distant  about  forty 
miles. 

The  eager  owner  of  the  brig  was  all  eyes  as  he 
approached  the  shore,  anxious  to  discover  if  at  least 
the  wreck  and  cargo  of  the  fine  vessel  were  not  visible ; 
but  he  saw  them  not  nor  had  any  one  heard  of  them. 
Wending  his  way  to  an  old  baronial  tower  perched  on 
an  adjoining  promontory,  here,  with  glass  in  hand,  he 
looked  out  across  the  main  for  the  remains  of  his  un- 
fortunate vessel.  He  had  not  waited  long  on  his  lofty 
station  before  a  sail  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ; 
it  approached,  and  at  last  was  plainly  visible.  '  I'm 
almost  certain  that  is  the  Joe  Janet'  *aid  Robbie ;  4 1 
know  her  by  her  pendant  Take  the  glass.'  The  cap- 
tain, his  companion,  a  good  deal  disconcerted,  took  the 
glass,  and  at  the  end  of  a  patient  scrutiny,  confirmed 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  Joe  Janet  which  was  reeling 
onward,  and,  as  it  appeared,  in  n  direction  right  in- 
shore. 4  Let  us  hasten  down  to  the  harbour,'  said  the  : 
agitated  owner ;  4  she  may  yet  be  saved  from  going  on  > 
the  Beetling  crag.'  The  pair  hurried  off  to  the  small 
harbour,  and  procuring  a  boat  and  pilot  with  several 
stout  rowers,  they  pulled  direct  for  the  vessel,  now  at 
no  great  distance.  The  effort  was  successful — for  how 
seldom  is  the  ready  head  and  the  ready  hand  otherwise  ? 
The  Joe,  the  pride  of  Port-Marly,  was  safely  reached, 
and  safely  conducted  into  harbour.  In  another  half 
hour  she  would  liave  gone  to  pieces  on  the  dangerous 
reef  at  the  western*  entrance  to  the  bay. 

This  astonishing  piece  of  good  management  being 
reported  all  over  the  country,  Riga  Robbie  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
men — it  was  thought  that  nothing  could  go  wrong  in 
his  hands.  His  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  save 
him  from  the  usual  fate  of  persons  more  prosperous  | 
than  their  neighbours.  While  benefiting  thousands 
by  his  enterprise  and  industry,  he  was  widely  envied, 
and  the  object  of  general  satire.  When  be  purchased 
and  entered  into  possession  of  a  mansion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port-Marly,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
umquhile  and  impoverished  laird  of  Birlweary,  who 
had  recently  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  tryst  of 
Balloch,  the  gentry  sneered  at  his  pretensions ;  and  the 
populace,  ever  more  ready  to  venerate  antiquity  than 
worth,  did  not  fail  to  echo  the  cry  of  upstart  But 
Riga  Robbie  was  a  man  of  business,  and  let  all  such 
sarcasms  buzz  themselves  to  sleep  Nor  did  they  pre- 
vent him  from  pursuing  the  schemes  of  improvement 
which  he  observed  to  be  desirable  for  the  district 
The  roads  were  straightened  and  put  in  good  order,  a 
weekly  market  was  instituted,  a  branch  bank  was  1 
Bcttled  in  the  town,  a  commodious  inn  was  built  a  light- 
house established  on  the  headland  near  the  port,  and 
sundry  improvements  effected  in  the  educational  esta- 
blishments, all  through  his  interference.    It  need 
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scarcely  be  hinted  that  Riga  Robbie  could  not  hare 
attained  the  position  he  occupied  without  an  auxiliary 
in  his  wife  and  family.  In  his  family  relations  he  was 
particularly  fortunate,  and  his  elegant  fireside  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  country. 

I  entertain  so  high  a  regard  for  the  character  and 
memory  of  Riga  Robbie,  that  I  cannot  without  grief 
recollect  the  losses  which  he  endured  towards  the  end 
of  his  days.  Using  common  language,  he  may  be  said 
to  hare  been  the  favourite  of  fortune  up  till  the  period 
of  the  great  mercantile  disasters  of  1825,  when,  by  a 
variety  of  misfortunes,  he  was  stripped  of  nearly  all 
that  a  lifetime  of  honourable  industry  hud  accumu- 
lated. After  this  distressing  event  he  never  held  up 
his  head.  lie  was  a  stricken  man,  yet  he  was  not 
without  the  usual  consolations  of  an  upright  mind, 
and  he  was  never  heard  to  repine.  It  was  a  much 
greater  blow  when  he  lost  his  wife,  the  partner  alike  of 
his  poverty  and  his  wealth,  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  he  gnve  up  all  connexion  with 
business,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Port-Marly,  took  up  his 

residence  in  ,  where  two  of  his  sons  had  already 

entered  on  a  career  worthy  of  their  sire.  In  this  busy 
manufacturing  town  he  spent  a  few  years  amid  conge- 
nial society ;  but  infirmities  coming  upon  him  apace, 
he  removed  to  the  pleasant  abode  of  his  younger 
daughter,  now  happily  married  and  settled  near  Pan- 
nanich,  and  here,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  did  Riga  Robbie 
tranquilly  breathe  his  last  on  the  affectionate  bosom  of 
his  own  'Joe  Janet' 


POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 


NO. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  province  of  Gascony 
have  been  accused,  from  the  earliest  time,  of  habits  of 
exaggeration,  which  have  passed  them  into  a  proverb. 
They  are  the  Major  Longbows  and  Baron  Munchausens 
of  France ;  hence  a  downright  falsity,  a  very  gross 
colouring  of  the  truth,  or  an  outrageous  bravado,  is 
called  a  1  Gasconade.'  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  this  characteristic — whether  real  or  imaginary — 
took  its  origin :  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  France  formerly  included  in 
Gascony  (comprising  those  districts  which  are  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Garonne),  are  of  a  peculiarly  viva- 
cious temperament  even  for  Frenchmen  ;  their  provin- 
cial dialect  is  full  of  superlatives,  and  their  conversation 
is  constantly  ornamented  with  stories  of  marvellous  ad- 
ventures, and  of  deeds  almost  supernatural  It  is  at 
the  same  time  admitted  that  the  peculiarity  is  not  ab- 
solutely confined  to  one  district  of  France.  '  It  is  said,' 
remarks  De  Montfort  in  the  preface  to  his  collection 
of  jests  called  Gasconia,  '  that  the  greatest  Gascons 
do  not  come  from  Gascony;  and  that  Gasconades 
flourish  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  at  all  events, 
the  Seine  produces  quite  as  many  as  the  Garonne.'  La 
Fontaine  goes  a  little  further,  and  includes  the  whole  of 
our  sex,  at  a  certain  stage  of  existence,  in  the  charge. 
Speaking  of  love,  he  says,  'Every  man  is  a  Gascon  on 
that  point' 

The  Gascon  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  always 
a  favourite  character  on  the  French  stage.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  endeavouring  to  counterbalance 
the  limited  gifts  of  fortune  by  boasting  of  his  riches. 
In  a  comedy  called  the  'Stream  of  Oblivion'  (Le 
Flew*  (TOubli),  I^cgrand,  a  Gascon,  demands  a  hundred 
bottles  of  its  water  for  his  creditors  to  drink,  that 
they  may  forget  where  to  find  his  door.  '  You  are 
perhaps  surprised,'  he  adds  to  another  character,  'to 
find  a  Gascon  gentleman  in  debt — that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money  ?'  '  Not  at  all,'  is  the  reply ; 
'  my  great  astonishment  is,  that  any  person  could  be  so 
unwise  as  to  lend  it  to  him.' 

The  great  feature  of  the  Gascon  is,  however,  his 
talent  for  boasting.    In  another  play,  a  Gascon  is 
"  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  a  Norman,  but 


a  bystander  separates  the  combatants.  *  If  you  would 
only  leave  me  alone,'  exclaims  the  boaster, '  I  would  pin 
him  up  against  the  wall,  and  leave  nothing  at  liberty 
but  bis  arms,  that  he  might  take  off  his  hat  to  me  every 
time  I  pass.' 

A  Gascon  is  not  only  a  boaster ;  he  is  often  a  wit, 
and  the  French  jest-books  are  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
Gasconading.  From  amongst  a  host  of  them  we  select 
the  following : — Gasconading  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  court  of  Henry  TV.  Though  the  monarch 
was  not  exempt  from  the  fault  himself,  he  grew  tired 
of  it  in  others,  and  in  treated  his  minister  Malherbe  to 
endeavour  to  reform  it  all  together — to  de-Gascon  ise 
his  court.  'Must  I  sweep  them  all  away,  sire?'  asked 
the  minister.  *  AH,'  replied  the  prince.  Upon  which 
Malherbe  slyly  answered,  *  Then  I  presume  your  majesty 
wishes  to  abdicate.' — Another  prince  told  a  ( 
gentleman,  who  had  formerly  served  him  as  ambassador, 
that  he  looked  like  an  ox.  4 1  cannot  say  what  I  look 
like,'  replied  the  Gascon,  'but  this  I  know,  that  I  have 
frequently  represented  your  majesty's  person.'  A  Gascon 
abbe,  who  lost  a  living  from  the  indecent  haste  of  which 
he  was  guilty  in  canvassing  for  it  declared  he  had  run 
so  fast  after  the  benefice,  that  he  'outstrips  in  liis 
flight,  his  guardian  angel.' 

The  author  of  the  following  song  is  M.  P.  J.  Charrin, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  *  Society  of  Momus,'  whose 
members  have,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  some  of 
the  best  comic  songs  to  the  French  language.  'The 
Gascon'  is  deservedly  among  the  most  popular:  its 
drollery  lies  in  this,  that  the  first  portion  of  every 
stanza  contains  a  bouncer,  which  the  Gascon  is  obliged 
to  corroborate,  or  otherwise  defend  throughout  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  stanza.  It  Is  proper  to  add,  tliat  not  to 
speak  of  the  insurmountable  inadequacy  of  translation, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  take  some  liberties  with  the 
text  to  suit  the  moral  taste  of  English  readers. 

THE  GASCON". 

There  are  Oancons,  I'm  told,  not  a  few, 

Whose  tongue*  are  so  glib, 

That  they  fib 

Every  day  ; 

But,  ParbJicu, 
Yon  may  always  believe  what  I  say. 

I'm  a  noble  of  Franco  by  descent. 

Through  an  old  and  Illustrious  line, 
But  the  title  unhappUy  went 

To  my  uncle  the  Duke  of  Gascoinc, 

Though  his  fortune  is  properly  mine. 
To  law  1  should  go,  'twas  agreed. 

Attorneys  and  counsel  employed  ; 
But  In  seeking  an  old  tiUe-dced, 

I  found  it  by  rats  quite  destroyed  ! 

There  are  Gascons,  Ac. 

These  trifle*  ne'er  trouble  me  much, 
For,  thank  Fortune,  I'm  rich  as  a  Jew ; 

So,  my  friend,  should  your  fate  e'er  be  such 
To  require  of  hundreds  a  few. 
Don't  bo  shy,  but  demand  them— pray,  do  f 

•Accommodate  you?'   Without  doubt, 
Though  Just  now  I'm  unable  to  lend  ; 

With  money  I  never  come  out. 
But  rdy  on  the  purse  of  a  friend. 

There  are  Gascons,  Ac. 

Could  you  see  me  at  home,  you  would  find 

That  my  mansion's  a  model  of  ta*tc ; 
SDk  tapestrien  embroidered  and  lined, 
I>readcn  vases  an  buhl  table*  placed, 
And  walls  with  gilt  cornices  graced. 
But  the  crowd*  whom  it  used  to  attract, 

Have  Induced  me  to  let  it  on  l«a»o ; 
And  I  lodge  in  a  lane-'ti*  a  fact- 
i  or  two's  1 


I'd  advise  you,  my  friend,  not  to  doubt, 
For  you  know  what  a  fencer  I  am ; 

Provoke  me  too  much,  and  one  bout 
Will  show  I'm  by  no  means  a  lamb, 
And  that  fighting  with  me  U  no  sham. 

Were  my  passion  not  easily  ruled, 
I  should  average  a  victim  a-day ; 

But,  insulted,  my  anger's  «non  cooled ; 
1  forgive,  and  walk  nimbly  away. 
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You're  aware,  as  an  author  I  Rhine ; 
The  Academic  Royalc  Francaisc 

Acknowledged  my  writing*  were  tine. 
To  my  genius  they  gave  every  praise— 
Sublime,  they  declared,  were  my  lays. 

*  Their  titles  ?'    Alas  !  'twa»  my  fate 

To  be  rohU-d  of  my  justly  earned  fame, 
Himself,  a  false  friend,  to  elate, 
Stole,  and  published  them  under  hi*  name 
There  are  Gascons,  dec. 

For  composing  love-nong*.  I  am  blctwed 
With  a  skill  to  which  few  can  compare, 

My  bruin  U  fur  ever  possessed 
With  many  a  beautiful  nir, 
Joined  to  couplet*  exceedingly  rare. 

You  may  judge  for  yourself  when  you  hear- 
Though  the  merit  I  never  havo  sought— 

That  a*  Kuvart's  and  Panurd's  appear, 
Tho  song*  I  had  previously— thought 

There  are  Gascon*,  dec 

*  Can  I  dance  ?*  What  a  question  to  oak ! 

You  will  And  that  at  every  ball 
In  the  sunshine  of  plaudits  1  basic. 
My  minuet  steps  are  quite  gall 
To  the  eyes  of  both  Vctrls  and  Paul 

*  A  specimen  ?'   Litre  mischance  ! 

1  am  lame,  you  may  easily  see ; 
Last  night  at  the  countess's  dance, 
1  tumbled  and  damaged  my  knee. 

There  arc  Gascons,  dec, 

I  am  popular,  too,  'mongct  the  fair ; 

liut  a  marriage  I  never  have  risked, 
Though  very  large  fortunes  to  share, 

Many  excellent  matches  I've  mlaaed— 

1  have  fifty  at  least  on  my  list. 
If  you  ask  me  for  proofs— they're  denied. 

There,  alas !  you  will  pres.  me  too  luud  ; 
For  most  of  the  clear  one*  have  died, 

There  are  (lasconi,  dee. 

Ai  n  patriot,  I  glory  in  arms, 

My  country  lias  witnesi«d  my  zeal ; 

And  amidst  battle's  fiercest  alarms, 
My  life  has  been  risked  for  her  weal- 
To  the  honour*  I've  gained  I  appeal. 

But  my  crosses  and  orders  to  wear. 
My  modesty  never  allow*; 

For  with  envy  they  make  canals  stare, 
And  inferiors  fatigue  me  with  bow*. 

There  are  Gascons,  I'm  told,  not  a  few. 

Whose  tongues  are  so  glib, 

That  they  fib 

Kvery  day ; 

Hut,  I>arMien, 
You  may  always  believe  what  /  say. 


THE  LAST  CITATION. 

Two  criminals  were  executed  at  Madrid  in  1838,  for 
their  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  conduct  during  the 
emeute  of  1835.  They  perished  by  the  garota,  or  iron 
collar,  substituted  in  Spain  for  the  halter — and  not 
only  protested  their  innocence  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  their  lives,  but  summoned  their  accusers  and  judges 
to  appear  in  judgment  with  them,  within  a  few  days, 
before  the  bar  of  the  Great  Judge.  Yet  the  guilt  of 
these  unhappy  criminals  was  most  notorious  ;  the  mur- 
ders for  which  they  suffered  had  been  publicly  com- 
mitted, and  the  only  wonder  was,  that  they  should  have 
escaped  their  just  punishment  for  so  long  a  period  as 
three  years. 

This  bold  and  pertinacious  assertion  of  their  innocence 
by  such  undoubted  criminals,  fills  the  mind  with  the 
most  painful  emotions.  We  cannot  but  shudder  at  the 
infatuation  which  led  them  to  go  before  their  Maker 
with  a  lie  upon  their  lips  ;  and  we  begin  to  doubt  what 
degree  of  credit  may  be  due  to  the  last  solemn  assertions 
of  many  who  have  died  for  crimes  proved  against  them 
by  only  circumstantial  evidence.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  innocence  and  guilt,  in  the  same  awful  situation, 
with  the  terrible  apparatus  of  death  before  them,  an  un- 
pitying  crowd  of  fellow-men  around,  with  no  hope  for 
the  fUture  but  such  as  may  be  founded  on  the  mercy  of 


their  Creator— can  the  conscience-stricken  criminal 
and  the  guiltless  victim  of  judicial  error,  under  these 
terrible  circumstances,  feel  alike — be  equally  able  to 
call  down  upon  their  judges  the  swift-coming  condem- 
nation of  the  Great  Judge  ?  It  seems  incredible  that 
such  things  should  be ;  yet  a  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  past  affords  many  instances  in  which  thU  great 
problem  of  our  nature  remains  on  record,  only  to  be 
solved  at  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  made  known. 

Spain  was  governed,  in  131 1,  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  a  mo- 
narch possessing  many  excellent  qualities,  being  brave, 
just,  and  generous  j  yet  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  under 
very  singular  circumstances,  arising  out  of  a  departure 
from  the  love  of  justice  which  he  had  usually  evinced. 
Three  noblemen  were  brought  before  him  charged  with 
having  murdered  a  fourth  ;  they  strongly  protested  their 
innocence,  ancL,  affirmed  that,  if  time  were  given  them,  j 
they  could  bring  proofs  of  it;  but  the  king,  disregarding 
their  intrcaties,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  from  a  lofty 
rock.  The  unfortunate  men  continued  to  make  the 
strongest  asseverations  of  innocence,  declaring  that  the 
death  of  the  king,  within  thirty  days  from  that  time, 
would  show  the  truth  of  their  statements,  for  that  they 
summoned  him  to  come  to  judgment  with  them  before 
the  throne  of  heaven.  Ferdinand,  at  this  time,  was  in 
perfect  health ;  but  whether  the  startling  prediction  of 
his  victims  produced  its  own  fulfilment  by  affecting  his 
imagination,  or  whether  some  other  malady  attacked 
him,  history  does  not  determine — he  died  on  the  last  of 
the  tliirty  days,  and  hence  obtained  the  surname  of 
Ferdinand  the  Summoned. 

About  this  period,  which  abounds  in  circumstances 
that  show  the  superstition  and  intellectual  darkness  of 
idl  classes  of  people  in  Europe,  the  celebrated  order  of 
Knights  Templars  was  abolished.  This  powerful  body, 
half  monastic,  half  military,  had  acquired  a  strength  and 
influence  which  made  them  hateful  to  the  jealous  eyes  I 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  while,  individually,  they 
were  feared  by  the  people,  who  suffered  from  their  vice*. 
Warriors  of  the  cross,  they  passed  freely  into  court  and 
camp,  wherever  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  assembled ; 
they  were  privileged  to  display  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war — to  practise  all  that  was  then  considered 
gay,  gallant,  and  refined,  or  adapted  to  win  the  love  of 
dames  of  high  degree;  while  their  vows  of  celibacy  cut 
them  off  from  all  chance  of  honourable  alliance  with  the  | 
objects  of  their  admiration.  Many  a  noble  house  had 
been  dishonoured  by  these  soldier  -  priests :  many  a 
humble  hearth  was  robbed  at  once  of  the  innocence  of 
its  brightest  ornament,  and  of  all,  in  the  shape  of  wealth, 
that  rapacity  cnnld  wring  from  those  too  powerless  to 
resist.  Still,  though  guilty  of  ambition  and  profligacy 
— the  vires  of  the  camp ;  though  convicted  of  avarice 
and  luxury — the  sins  of  the  cloister ;  these  wrought  not 
their  downfall :  their  wealth,  as  a  body,  was  immense, 
and  greater  than  their  political  power ;  so  Pope  Clement 
V.,  then  at  Avignon,  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France 
(needy  prelate  and  avaricious  king),  caused  all  the 
Knights  Templars  within  their  dominions  to  be  seized 
on  the  same  day,  and  thrown  into  seenre  dungeons. 
Jacques  do  Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  and 
several  of  the  best  and  bravest  among  them,  were  ac- 
cused of  sorcery,  and  other  dark  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  which  admitted  not  of  proof, 
and  could  only  be  met  by  solemn  denial ;  some  of  them, 
in  the  agonies  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, confessed  to  impossible  enormities,  and  were 
thereupon  condemned  to  die.  Not  so  Jacques  de  Molay  ; 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  qualities,  both  physical 
and  mental,  that  might  4  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
roan :'  mingling  the  martyr's  faith  with  the  warrior's 
pride,  he  never  quailed  under  the  severest  torture,  but 
strongly  protested  not  only  his  own  innocence,  but  that 
of  his  order.  Even  at  the  last  fiery  ordeal  of  fagot 
and  stake,  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
he  appeared  with  unshaken  serenity.  His  deportment 
was  full  of  majesty,  for  he  had  long  been  the  equal  coin- 
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panion  of  princes ;  and  of  calm  dignity,  for  he  was  con-  , 
scious  of  innocence ;  and  he  had,  withal,  a  Christian  faith  : 
whose  fervour  could  not  be  chilled  even  in  the  hour  of 
death.  Humbly  admitting  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
faults  of  our  common  nature,  he  denied  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him,  and,  committing  his  spirit  to  his  Maker, 
he  summoned  Clement  and  i'hilip  to  appear  with  him 
in  judgment  within  a  year.  They  both  outlived  the 
period,  though  Philip  died  so  soon  after,  as  to  occasion 
some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  believers  in  the  marvel- 
lous, whether  his  sudden  death  was  not  a  fulfilment  of 
the  Grand  Master's  prediction. 

Charles  de  Gontault,  Baron  de  Biron,  was  the  friend 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France  before  that  monarch  came  to 
the  throne,  and  he  continued  to  be  his  firm  adherent 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Disappointed,  however, 
in  some  project  of  ambition,  he  caballed  against  his 
master,  and  being  betrayed  by  his  own  valet,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille.  Henry  was  much  attached  to 
this  brave  chevalier,  and  intreated  him  to  acknowledge 
his  fault  and  be  forgiven ;  but  either  Biron  was  innocent, 
and  bis  valet  a  traitor,  or  he  continued  to  hoiie  that  that 
person  would  not  ultimately  criminate  him,  and  proudly 
refused  to  make  any  concession.  When  put  upon  his 
trial,  he  was  found  guilty ;  but  he  still  trusted  to  Henry's 
favour  for  a  pardon :  the  king,  however,  was  not  less 
offended  by  his  obduracy  than  by  his  treason,  and  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  execution.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  surprise  and  despair  of  Biron  when  he  was  informed 
tliat  he  was  to  die  on  the  following  day :  he  broke  out 
into  vehement  protestations  of  innocence,  upbraided  the 
king  with  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and  defied  and  de- 
nounced his  accusers  and  judges,  accusing  the  chan- 
cellor who  liad  presided  at  his  trial  of  unfair  dealing, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  in  judgment  with  him 
within  the  year.  The  chancellor,  thrice  armed  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  uprightness,  did  not  die,  but 
lived  five  years  longer  than  Biron — until  1617. 

The  Portuguese  in  1640  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
and  nominated  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  to  the  throne. 
At  his  death  he  left  two  sons,  Alphonzo  and  Pedro, 
and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  became  the  unhappy 
wife  of  our  second  Charles.  Alphonzo,  who  was  a 
prince  of  mean  intellect,  married  a  princess  of  Nemours ; 
she  had  a  good  dowry,  a  handsome  person,  considerable 
talents,  and  few  virtues;  and  they  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Don  Pedro,  the  younger  brother  of  Alphonzo,  I 
was  every  way  his  superior ;  and  the  shrewd,  intriguing, 
unscrupulous  princess  of  Nemours  soon  contrived  that 
her  husband's  imbecility  should  be  so  apparent,  as  to 
justify  his  removal  from  the  throne  to  make  room  for 
Don  Pedro.  Her  own  divorce  then  followed,  and  she 
artfully  demanded  back  her  dowry,  well  knowing  that 
it  was  irrevocably  squandered ;  but,  as  her  real  object 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  Don  Pedro,  she  managed  to 
be  solicited  to  marry  him,  and  so  to  re  assume  the  name 
and  rank  of  queen.  Having  carried  this  point,  the 
guilty  pair  thought  it  necessary,  for  their  own  security, 
to  have  the  deposed  king  and  divorced  husband  closely 
confined :  he  submitted  without  complaint,  and  with 
only  a  momentary  ebullition  of  anger,  on  hearing  that 
his  brother  iiad  married  his  wife.  For  fifteen  years  he 
remained  a  melancholy  captive  in  the  castle  of  Cintra, 
the  beauties  of  whose  'glorious  Eden'  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  enjoy.  When  on  the  point  of  death,  lie  said, 
1 1  am  going,  but  the  queen  will  soon  follow  me  to 
answer  before  God's  awful  tribunal  for  the  evils  she 
has  heaped  upon  my  head.'  She  died  a  few  months 
after  him,  in  1683;  having  been  more  miserable  in  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  than  her  victim  could  have 
been  in  his  solitary  prison. 

The  last  and  most  remarkable  of  these  citations  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  reigning  family  of 
this  country  ;  and  its  details  are,  perhaps,  more  touch- 
ing and  romantic  than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 
George,  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  who  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  mar- 
ried, early  in  life,  to  Sophia  Dorothea,  princess  of  Halle, 


a  young  lady  of  great  personal  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments.  She  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and  had 
been  reared  with  much  tenderness,  so  that  she  carried 
to  the  court  of  the  elector  that  unchecked  gaiety  of 
heart  which  so  often  leads  innocent  and  inexperienced 
females  first  into  imprudence  and  then  into  error.    She  I 
allowed  herself.  Boon  after  her  arrival,  to  make  some 
piquant  remarks  upon  the  rather  coarse  and  inelegant 
ladies  whom  her  father-in-law,  after  the  custom  of 
the  small  German  sovereigns,  kept  openly  at  his  court, 
and  thereby  she  created  enemies,  who  were  ever  on  the  I 
watch  to  injure  and  annoy  her.   Her  own  conduct  was  | 
irreproachable,  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  there  came  to 
Hanover  the  young  Count  Koningsmark,  a  Swedish 
nobleman  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  who  was 
high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Stockholm.    The  count, 
fascinated  by  the  manners  of  the  princess  (whose  hus- 
band was  absent  with  his  father's  army),  paid  her  the 
most  flattering  attentions,  wliich  she  carelessly,  but  it  ; 
is  believed  innocently,  admitted.    This  afforded  the  i 
elector  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  her  ruin.  A 
trap  was  laid  for  her,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
Koningsmark  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her  apartments 
at  an  improper  hour.    The  unfortunate  Swede  was 
never  more  seen  in  life,  and  Sophia,  being  arrested,  was 
conveyed  without  loss  of  time,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  her  deceived  husband,  to  the  castle  of  Ahlen,  on  the  < 
banks  of  the  river  Ahlen,  where  she  remained  in  close 
confinement  thirty-two  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  incarceration  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  a  powerful 
monarch — for  George  in  time  became  king  of  Great 
Britain— could  be  an  unimportant  secret  Their  son,  i 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  never  on  very  good  terms  : 
with  his  father,  was  anxious  to  see  her,  and  twice,  at  j 
the  risk  of  his  life,  swam  his  horse  across  the  river  that  t 
surrounded  the  castle  where  she  was  confined.  There 
is  something  very  touching  in  this  filial  devotion  to  a 
mother  whom  he  could  scarcely  remember  to  have  teen, 
and  who  was  accused  of  such  grave  offences ;  but  the 
heart  of  the  old  German  baron  who  kept  the  castlo 
was  made  of  such  stern  stuff,  as  to  be  proof  against 
all  fine  emotions,  and  the  young  prince  could  not  obtain 
an  interview  with  his  mother.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  her  that  could  justify  a  divorce;  and  on  one 
occasion  her  husband  made  overtures  to  her  for  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  she  proudly  replied, 4  H  what  I  am  accused 
of  be  true,  I  am  unworthy  of  him ;  if  the  accusation 
be  false,  he  is  unworthy  of  me ;  I  will  not  accept  his 
offer. '  Immediately  before  her  death,  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  containing  an  affirmation  of  her  innocence,  a 
reproach  for  his  injustice,  and  a  citation  to  appear, 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  at  the  Divine  tribunal  for 
judgment.  This  letter  she  confided  to  an  intimate  friend, 
with  a  solemn  charge  to  see  it  delivered  to  the  king's 
own  hand;  but  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  a  deli- 
cate, if  not  a  dangerous  nature,  some  months  passed  by 
without  its  being  conveyed  to  him.  At  length  his  visit 
to  his  electoral  dominions  seemed  to  present  the  desired 
opportunity,  and  when  he  whs  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  > 
a  messenger  met  him  and  delivered  the  packet  to  him 
in  his  coach.  Supposing  that  it  came  from  Hanover,  lie 
opened  it  directly  ;  but  its  contents,  and  the  fatal  cita- 
tion with  which  it  ended,  had  such  an  effect  on  him, 
that  he  fell  into  convulsions,  which  brought  on  apoplexy 
and  death.  He  expired  at  the  palace  of  his  brother,  the 
bishop  of  Osnaburgb,  just  seven  months  after  his  un- 
fortunate wife. 

George  IL,  their  son,  always  believed  in  his  mother's 
innocence,  and,  had  she  survived  his  father,  he  would 
have  restored  her  to  her  rank  as  queen  dowager.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  he  visited  his  electoral  dominions, 
and  caused  some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  palace. 
On  taking  up  the  floor  of  his  mother's  dressing-room, 
the  remains  of  Count  Koningsmark  were  discovered. 
It  is  probable  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  seized  and  i 
strangled  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  and  that  his  body  j 
was  placed  under  the  boards  to  prevent  discovery.  The 
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affair  was  hushed  up,  for  George  was  careful  of  his 
mother's  character;  besides  which,  prudential  motives 
would  lead  him  to  desire  strict  secrecy  on  this  subject. 
His  frequent  altercations  with  his  father,  in  conjunction 
with  the  stigma  thrown  upon  his  mother,  had  already 
given  occasion  to  severe  sarcasm  and  some  ribaldry  on 
the  part  of  the  Jacobites,  and  this  discovery  was  not 
calculated  to  silence  unwelcome  insinuations  about  his 
parentage.  Sophia's  story  remains  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, a  melancholy  example  of  the  miseries  that  may 
result  from  the  neglect  of  those  minor  morals  so  impor- 
tant to  woman.  That  she  was  essentially  innocent,  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt,  but  if  she  had  also  been  duly 
scrupulous  to  maintain  those  appearances  of  purity 
which  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  woman's  moral 
status,  her  whole  destiny  might  have  been  bright  instead 
of  dark ;  her  talents  and  beaut}',  instead  of  being  wasted 
in  a  prison,  might  have  adorned  a  palace  and  added 
lustre  to  a  crown. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
citations  recorded  in  history.  There  is  matter  in  them 
for  serious  consideration,  not  as  encouraging  a  super- 
stitious belief  in  marvels,  but  as  showing  the  influence 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  a  subject  of  sucli  importance, 
that  the  writer  gladly  leaves  it  to  abler  hands. 


ASTRONOMY  FOR  THE  MILLION— DICK'S 
'  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS.' 

Dn  Dick  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  volumes,  in  which 
science  is  very  happily  united  with  moral  objects  and 
an  enlarged  philanthropy.  His  books,  we  believe,  are 
even  better  known  in  America  than  in  their  native 
country,  although  there,  also,  they  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained an  extensive  circulation.  One  of  the  latest  of  his 
productions  is  The  Sidereal  Heaven*,  a  work  designed  to 
convey  a  popular  view  of  the  descriptive  department  of 
astronomy,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
higher  class  of  readers,  in  as  far  as  it  gathers  into  one 
focus  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  recent  observa- 
tions of  the  chief  astronomers  of  Europe.  A  brief  re- 
view of  some  of  the  more  novel  facts  brought  out  by  Dr 
Dick  in  this  volume,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  first  thing  which  must  strike,  on  even  a  passing 
glance  at  the  stars,  is  their  apparent  difference  of  size ; 
and  they  are  accordingly  classed  by  astronomers  as  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  magnitudes  (six  of  these  being 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  as  many  as  sixteen  by  the  tele- 
scope) ;  though  the  term  does  not  properly  signify  size, 
but  relative  distance  and  consequent  brightness.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  estimates  it  thus  :— 
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From  his  own  experiments,  lte  found  that  the  light  of 
Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  is  about  324 
times  that  of  an  average  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude ; 
and  Dr  Wollaston  has  estimated  it  as  equal  to  that  of 
fourteen  of  our  suns. 

Now,  these  are  facts,  or  rather  figures,  in  which  we 
are  apt  to  acquiesce,  as  we  do  in  the  general  fact,  now 
placed  beyond  contradiction,  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are 
suns,  without  any  very  definite  conceptions  of  a  matter 
so  far  removed  beyond  human  apprehension.  But 
when  the  former  of  the  two  astronomers  above-quoted 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  that,  •  as  Been  with  his  forty-feet  tele- 
scope, the  appearance  of  Sirius  announced  itself  at  a 
great  distance,  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  came 
on  by  degrees,  increasing  in  brightness,  till  this  brilliant  I 


star  at  length  entered  the  field  of  the  telescope  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun,  and  forced  him  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  beautiful  sight' — we  not  only  begin 
to  take  in  that  what,  at  such  an  enormous  distance 
(20,000,000,000  of  miles  from  our  earth)  could  display 
the  splendour,  and  produce  the  dazzling  effects  of  our 
own  sun,  is  indeed  a  brother,  though  infinitely  superior 
luminary;  but  form  some  faint  conception  of  what 
must  be  the  extent  of  a  universe  crowded  with  tele- 
scopic stars,  unquestionably  themselves  suns  also,  whose 
distances,  and  the  time  requisite  to  traverse  the  space 
which  separates  them  from  us,  Dr  Dick  thus  fami- 
liarly illustrates : — *  A  steam-carriage,'  says  he, '  setting 
out  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  or  48G  miles  a-day,  would  require  356,335,460 
years  to  pass  from  our  globe  to  one  of  the  stars  above 
alluded  to.  A  seraph  might  wing  his  flight  with  the 
swiftness  of  light  for  millions  of  years  through  tlie 
regions  of  immensity,  and  never  arrive  at  a  boundary ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  already 
know  of  the  Creator  and  his  works,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  such  an  excursion,  new  objects  and 
new  scenes  of  glory  and  magnificence  would  be  conti- 
nually rising  to  his  view.  Whether  man  will  ever  be 
permitted  to  traverse  these  vast  spaces,'  says  Dr  Dick, 
'  is  a  question  beyond  our  province  to  resolve.'  But 
what  a  field  does  the  bare  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence open  to  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  immortal  being ! 

To  justify  the  use  of  the  word  *  crowded,'  which,  as 
allied  with  such  boundless  space,  may  seem  inapplic- 
able, let  us  turn  to  our  author's  interesting  particulars 
of  the  Milky  Way.  This  well-known  object,  '  when 
traced  throughout  its  different  directions,  is  found  to 
encircle  the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens,  though  in 
some  parts  of  its  course  broader  and  more  brilliant  than 
in  others.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients 
exactly  as  now,  and  by  them  poetically  considered  as 
a  "  pavement  of  stars ;"  a  conjecture  which  the  telescope 
has  fully  confirmed.    Ovid  says— 

"  A  way  there  la,  in  heaven's  extended  plain. 
Which,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below, 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  '  milky'  know  ; 
The  groundwork  in  of  stars,  through  which  the  road 
Lies  open  to  the  Thunderer's  abode." 

And  Milton  thus  characterises  it— 

"  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dost  Is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  us  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Like  to  a  circling  cone,  powdered  with  stars.'* ' 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
observations  on  this  region  of  the  heavens,  with  n 
Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  of  twenty  feet  focal 
length,  and  an  aperture  of  eighteen  inches  : — 

•  In  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  milky  way,*  says 
he,  '  I  have  had  fields  of  view  that  contained  no  fewer 
than  588  stars,  and  these  were  continued  for  many 
minutes ;  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  there 
passed  not  less  than  116.000  stars  through  the  field  of 
view  of  my  telescope.  Now,  the  field  of  view  taken  in 
by  the  telescope  was  a  space  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
apparent  size  of  the  moon;  and  in  this  narrow  field 
were  seen  about  as  many  stars  as  are  generally  beheld 
through  the  whole  sky  by  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  winter's 
night  In  some  parts  the  stars  cluster  so  thickly,  that 
an  average  breadth  of  about  five  degrees  gave  331,000 
stars.  Were  we  to  suppose  every  part  of  the  zone 
equally  rich  with  the  space  above  referred  to  (about  a 
61st  part  of  the  whole  milky  way),  it  will  contain  no 
less  than  20,191,000  stars.  "In  short,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Herschel, "  this  remarkable  belt,  when 
examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found  (won- 
derful to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely  of  start  scattered  by 
millions,  like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  tl»e 
general  heavens." ' 

In  endeavouring  to  determine  •  '  sounding  line,'  as 
he  calls  it,  for  fathoming  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of 
in  the  milky  way,  he  seems  to  prove,  by  pretty 
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conclusive  reasoning,  that  hi*  twenty-feet  telescope  pene- 
'  trated  to  a  distance  in  the  profundity  of  space  no  less 
than  497  times  the  distance  of  Sirius  ;  so  that  a  stratum 
of  stars  of  497  in  thickness,  each  of  them  as  far  distant 
beyond  another  as  Sirius  is  from  our  sun,  was  within 
,  the  reach  of  his  vision  !  consequently  the  most  distant 
stars  visible  in  his  telescope  must  have  been  at  nearly 
ten  thousand  billiont  of  miles !  Of  such  immense  dis- 
tances we  can  form  nothing  approaching  to  a  distinct 
conception.  We  can  only  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Schnider  of  Lilienthal,  when,  with  a  still  more  power- 
ful instrument,  he  had  calculated  the  number  of  stars 
visible  by  it  in  the  milky  way  at  12,000,000,  the  sight 
drew  from  him  the  natural  exclamation,  '  What  omni- 
potence !' 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  this  milky  way,  of 
which  our  sun  is  merely  a  grain  of  the  gold  dust,  has 
come  to  be  suspected  to  be  only  one  of  the  3000  similar 
1  galaxies,  some  of  them  (as  that  in  Orion)  incomparably 
larger  than  itself,  and  soluble  into  distinct  stars ;  while 
others  more  distant,  yet  dimly  visible,  only  require 
advanced  powers  in  the  instrument  of  vision  to  yield, 
according  to  every  analogy,  a  similar  result!  The 
forms  of  these  nebula,  as  they  are  called,  are  endless 
and  varied  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one  in  parti- 
cular, and  that,  too,  situate  at  nearly  the  remotest  point 
to  which  our  telescopes  can  carry  us,  and  which  its 
highest  powers  have  as  yet  failed  to  resolve  into  stars, 
is  supposed  to  bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the 
system  of  stars  in  which  our  sun  is  placed  than  any 
other  object  which  has  yet  been  descried  in  the  heavens. 
Sir  John  Herschel  describes  it  as  a  'brother  system, 
bearing  a  real  analogy  of  structure  to  our  own.'  It 
consists  of  a  bright  round  nucleus,  surrounded  at  a 
!  great  distance  by  a  nebulous  ring,  which  appears  split 
through  nearly  the  greater  portion  of  its  circumference, 
i  being  the  precise  aspect  in  which  our  milky  way  would 
present  itself  to  the  inhabitant  of  an  equally  distant 
part  of  this  visible  region  of  the  Almighty's  creation, 
which  we  are  pleased  to  designate  the  '  universe.' 

But  in  whatever  part  of  creation  wo  survey  His 
operations,  we  uniformly  find  the  character  of  variety 
impressed  upon  all  his  works.  The  light  of  the  stars 
generally  is  greatly  diversified,  though,  on  a  cursory 
view  of  the  firmament,  they  appear  nearly  of  the  same 
aspect.  The  rays  of  Sirius,  for  example,  are  not  only 
strikingly  different  from  those  of  Aldebaran,  but  from 
those  of  many  other  stars  which  seem  to  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance.  In  tropical  climates,  where  the  sky  is 
clearer  than  with  us,  and  almost  of  a  dark  ebony  colour, 
the  difference  is  more  perceptible.  In  this  respect,  as 
well  as  others,  it  is  true  that  'one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory.' 

But  the  phenomena  of  double  stars  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  attended  to,  till  Sir  William  Herschel 
commenced  his  extensive  observations.  From  some 
six  or  eight  of  these  stars,  known  to  a  preceding  age, 
that  indefatigable  observer,  and  his  no  less  distin- 
guished son,  have  risen  to  a  distinct  list  of  3300  double 
and  triple  stars  from  their  own  solitary  observations, 
which,  added  to  a  catalogue  by  the  celebrated  Struve  of 
Dorpat  of  no  less  than  3000  (to  determine  which  he  had 
to  examine  minutely  120,000  stars),  makes  the  total 
number  known  exceed  6000.  To  some  minds,  not  ac- 
customed to  deep  reflection,  it  may  appear  a  very  trivial 
fact,  that  a  small  and  scarcely  distinguishable  point  of 
light  adjacent  to  a  larger  star  should  revolve  around  its 
larger  attendant;  but  this  phenomenon,  minute  and 
trivial  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  proclaims  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  suns  revolve  around  suns,  and 
systems  around  systems.  Prodigious  reflection ! — that 
sun  should  revolve  round  sun,  with  all  its  planetary 
systems  along  with  it,  and  the  probable  distance  between 
them  200,000  millions  of  miles ! 

It  was  predicted,  so  early  as  1783,  that  probably  some 
day  the  periods  of  these  revolutions  might  be  discovered ; 
which  is  now  fully  realised,  and  no  longer  subject  of 
conjecture.   More  than  fifty  instances  of  change  of  re- 


lative position  in  the  two  start  havo  been  sufficiently 
observed  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  circular  progressive 
motion,  completed  in  some  cases  in  a  period  of  43  years,  j 
in  others  of  342,  while  some  must  require  12  or  1600 
years.  '  On  the  whole,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, '  we 
nave  the  same  evidence  of  their  rotations  about  each 
other,  as  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Saturn  about 
the  sun.* 

There  is  another  interesting  view  which  may  be  taken 
of  these  binary  systems,  as  they  are  called,  and  that  u 
the  centra  it  of  colours  which  some  of  the  stars  composing 
them  exhibit.  '  Many  of  the  double  stars,'  says  Sit 
John  Herschel,  '  exhibit  the  beautiful  and  curious  phe- 
nomena of  contrasted  or  complimentary  colours.  In 
such  instances  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a  ruddy  or 
orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or  green ; 
and  it  may  be  easier  suggested  in  words  than  conceived 
in  imagination,  what  tarietu  of  illumination  two  tutu,  a 
red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue,  must  afford  a 
planet  circulating  about  either ;  and  what  charming  con- 
trasts and  *'  grateful  vicissitudes"  a  red  and  green  day, 
for  instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one,  might  arise 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other  above  the 
horizon.  Insulated  stars,  of  a  red  colour  almost  as  deep 
as  that  of  blood,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens ; 
but  no  green  or  blue  star  (of  any  decided  hue)  has,  we 
believe,  ever  been  noticed,  un  associated  with  a  compa- 
nion brighter  than  itself.' 

But  wonderful  as  we  have  seen  binary  systems  to  be, 
triple,  quadruple,  and  multiple  stars  are  now  also  ascer- 
tained to  form  connected  systems.  What  an  idea  of  the 
order  of  creation  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator  does  this 
complexity,  yet  harmony  of  motions  and  orbits,  give  rise 
to!  Millions  of  bodies,  all  in  regular  yet  connected 
motion,  pursuing  their  way  without  confusion  or  colli- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  (by  man)  incalculable  disturbing 
forces  of  the  bodies  among  which  they  circulate !  What 
a  daily  and  hourly  attestation  to  the  omniscience  of 
Him  who  first  impressed  them  with  their  motions  and 
velocities,  and  by  whom,  at  a  glance,  all  their  perturba- 
tions were  foreseen  and  provided  for ! 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  hundreds  and 
millions  of  heavenly  bodies  which  the  progress  of  science 
has  unfolded  to  the  astronomer's  view.  But  there  are 
stars,  '  few  and  far  between,'  indeed,  which  have  blazed 
conspicuously  in  our  Armament  but  to  disappear  from  it ; 
whether  permanently  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  Tlie 
following  is  Dr  Dick's  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  them : — 

'  In  the  beginning  of  November  1572,  a  new  star  ap- 
peared in  Cassiopeia,  whose  appearance  was  sudden  and 
brilliant,  and  its  phenomena  so  striking,  as  to  determine 
the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe  to  become  an  astronomer. 
Returning  about  ten  to  his  laboratory,  he  came  to  a 
crowd  of  country  people  staring  at  something  behind 
him,  and  looking  round,  he  beheld  this  wonderful  j 
object.  It  was  so  bright,  that  his  staff  cast  a  shadow ; 
of  a  dazzling  white,  with  a  little  of  a  bluish  tinge.  It 
had  no  hair  or  tail  around  it  similar  to  comets,  but  l 
shone  with  the  same  kind  of  lustre  as  the  other  fixed 
stars.  Its  brilliancy  was  so  great  as  to  surpass  that  of 
Lyra  and  Sirius.  It  appeared  larger  than  Jupiter  in  its 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth ;  and  was  seen,  by  those 
who  had  good  eyes,  at  noonday. 

In  this  state  it  continued  to  shine,  with  undiminished 
brilliancy,  during  the  remaining  part  of  November,  or 
more  than  three  weeks.  It  gradually  diminished,  through 
December,  to  the  size  of  Jupiter.  In  January,  February, 
and  March  1573,  it  appeared  about  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  gradually  decreasing  in  brightness,  till,  about 
October,  it  was  only  equal  to  one  of  the  fourth,  and  in 
January  and  February  1574,  to  the  fifth  snd  sixth 
magnitude.  In  spring  1573,  it  grew  reddish  like  Mars; 
in  the  month  of  May  that  year,  pale  and  livid,  like 
Saturn ;  and,  after  sixteen  months,  it  finally  disappeared 
in  March  1574.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  says  Mrs  Somerville,  when  alluding 
to  this  star  of  1572, « to  imagine  anything  more  tremen- 
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dous  than  a  conflagration  that  could  be  visible  at  such  a 
distance.'  Whether  there  were  anything  in  the  state 
of  the  bodj  alluded  to,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  confla- 
gration, may  be  justly  doubted  ;  but  there  was  a  splen- 
dour and  luminosity  concentrated  in  that  point  of  the 
heavens  where  the  star  appeared,  which  would  more 
than  equal  the  blaze  of  twelve  millions  of  worlds  such 
as  ours,  were  they  all  collected  in  one  mass,  and  all  at 
once  wrapt  in  flames. 

The  supposition  of  these  stars  being  suns  destroyed 
by  combustion,  has  been  favoured  by  La  Place,  I*rofes- 
aor  Vince,  M.  Mason  Good,  and  the  late  Professor  Robi- 
son  of  Edinburgh,  who  asks,  4  What  has  become  of  that 
dazzling  star,  surpassing  Venus  in  brightness,  which 
shoneout  all  at  once  in  November  1572?' 

Auother  star,  almost  similar  in  brightness,  appeared 
in  September  1G04,  and  shone,  gradually  diminishing, 
till  some  time  between  October  1605  and  the  following 
February.  The  theory  of  Dr  Dick  on  the  subject  seems 
to  be,  that  these  are  not  worlds  in  combustion,  but  huge 
bodies  approaching  our  system  in  vastly  elliptical  orbits 
at  fixed  periods,  and  receding  in  the  same  manner.  As 
similar  phenomena  appeared  in  the  same  place  (Cassio- 
peia) in  934  and  1264,  a  period  of  about  319  years,  he 
supposes  this  might  be  the  same ;  and  if  so,  its  next  re- 
turn would  be  about  1891  or  1892.  Should  this  prove 
the  case,  astronomers  will  now  have  a  better  opportunity 
■  of  marking  its  aspects  and  revolutions,  and  determining 
its  size  and  period. 

'  Whatever  view,'  he  says, '  we  may  be  led  to  take  of 
such  events,  we  behold  a  display  of  magnitude,  of  mo- 
tion, and  of  magnificence,  wliich  overpowers  the  human 
faculties,  and  shows  us  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  his  powers ;  and  which  ought  to  in- 
spire us  with  reverence  for  that  Almighty  Being  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  describing  all  its  move- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  His  wise  and  righteous 
designs,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  universal  happiness 
1  throughout  all  ranks  of  intelligent  existences.  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection?  In  the  heights  of  heaven 
he  doth  great  things  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders 
without  number.  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the 
heavens.  The  pillars  thereof  tremble,  and  are  astonished 
at  his  reproof.  Lo !  these  are  but  parts  of  his  ways ; 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?" ' 


ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES. 

We  can  scarcely  turn  up  a  newspaper  which  does  not 
record  some  mining  accident  Indeed,  combiniug  the 
great  mining  districts  of  this  island,  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  broken  limbs  and  loss  of  life  arc  of  almost 
every-day  occurrence,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  indivi- 
dual suffering  and  family  deprivation.  There  is  now  be- 
fore us  a  list  of  accidents,  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the 
Mining  Journal,  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  by  which 
it  appears  301  individuals  have  lost  their  lives,  and 
182  received  severe  and  permanent  injuries.  According 
to  parliamentary  report,  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  the 
Bromwich,  Tipton,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton  dis- 
trict, amounts  to  1 10 ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  Midland 
Mining  Commission,  that  out  of  1122  deaths  of  colliers, 
not  fewer  than  610  arose  from  accidents.  All  this  points 
to  a  fearful  amount  of  individual  suffering,  as  well  as 
national  loss ;  and  yet  we  believe  nine-tenths  of  these 
calamities  are  never  known  beyond  the  locality  in  which 
the}'  occur.  In  fact,  the  best  authorities  allow  that 
scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  accidents  which  happen  in 
connexion  with  raining  operations  is  recorded  in  the 
newspapers,  and,  proceeding  upon  this  estimate,  they 
calculate  that  2500  lives  are  annually  lost  to  Britain 
through  this  cause  alone  !  Occasionally,  the  public  is 
startled  by  some  dreadful  explosion  in  the  collieries  of 
Newcastle  or  Whitehaven  ;  but  such  accidents,  however 
distressing,  creato  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  loss  ; 
fall*  of  the  roof;  choke-damp,  bursting  of  old  water- 


wastes,  breaking  of  apparatus  in  descending  the  pit, 
and  other  minor  causes,  insensibly  increasing  the  mor- 
tality to  its  present  alarming  extent.  Such  being  the 
facts,  the  question  occurs — Can  anything  be  done  to 
lessen  the  evil  ? 

Since  the  better  construction  of  our  roads,  and  tho 
more  careful  management  arising  from  public  competi-  I 
tion,  stage-coach  accidents  seldom  or  ever  occur.  Expe- 
rience, public  opinion  acting  upon  tho  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  companies,  and  legal  enactments,  have  already 
produced  a  salutary  diminution  in  railway  casualties; 
and  the  same  influences  will  also  in  time  diminish  the 
dangers  of  steam- navigation.  In  these  cases  the  remedy 
has  been  effected  by  the  public  taking  care  of  itself  on 
the  one  hand,  and  companies  looking  after  their  pecu- 
niary interests  on  the  other.  But  the  miner  is  obscure 
and  comparatively  helpless;  on  his  side  is  dependence 
for  bread,  on  the  side  of  his  master  are  power  and  au- 
thority. Unless,  therefore,  a  benevolence  akin  to  that 
which  has  prevented  the  employment,  in  mines,  of 
females,  and  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  takes 
part  with  the  miner,  the  perils  of  his  occupation  run 
little  chance  of  being  speedily  abolished.  Presuming 
tliat  such  a  benevolence  were  to  interfere,  nay,  that  the 
state  were  to  legislate  for  its  own  protection — for  the 
annual  loss  of  so  many  lives  entails  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  community — we  see  no  inherent  difficulties  in 
the  occupation  of  a  miner  which  should  render  it  more 
liable  to  accident  than  many  other  so-called  'hazardous' 
employments.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  causes 
of  the  accidents  recorded,  to  be  convinced  that  their 
removal  or  mitigation  is  within  the  power  of  human 
ingenuity  and  caution. 

Upon  investigation,  it  appears  that  explosion  of  fire- 
damp, choke-damp,  falling  of  the  roof,  breaking  of  the 
rope  or  other  apparatus  in  descent,  fall  of  stones  down 
the  pit,  and  bursting  of  water  from  old  wastes,  are  the  J 
chief  causes  of  accident ;  and  none  of  these  appears  to 
present  any  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  removal  or 
mitigation.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  such  casualties 
arise  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  and  might  be  prevented  by  the 
employment  of  an  accredited  agent  to  whom  the  entire 
safety  -  regulation  of  the  mine  should  be  intrusted. 
Where  such  overseers  arc  employed,  accidents  seldom 
take  place;  the  proper  working  of  the  engines,  the 
ropes,  ventilation,  and  locking  of  tho  safety-lamps,  being 
the  objects  of  their  daily  inspection.  But  even  the 
strictest  human  vigilance  is  fallible ;  and  in  a  matter  of 
such  momentous  importance  as  the  removal  of  fire-damp 
and  choke-damp,  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangements 
of  a  peculiarly  careful  nature.  Presuming  that  the 
most  approved  safety-lamps  are  supplied  to  the  miner, 
tho  great  currents  of  ventilation  ought  to  be  regulated 
from  above,  and  in  connexion  with  the  never-failing 
source  of  the  atmosphere.  Fire-damp  is  light,  and  will 
ascend  wherever  an  egress  is  afforded  it;  and  choke- 
damp  can  always  be  driven  from  its  lurking  places  by  a 
superior  current  of  pure  air.  To  the  former,  an  escape 
can  be  readily  afforded  by  open  shafts  or  by  the  bor- 
ing rod ;  and  where  such  ventdation  exists,  in  connexion 
with  rarefaction  by  fire,  or  with  currents  produced  by 
the  steam-engine,  choke-damp  must  disappear.  Falls 
of  the  roof  should  be  of  rare  occurrence  where  props  arc 
liberally  supplied,  and  where  an  avaricious  system  of 
'  harrying'  (removing  all  the  coal-supports  for  the  sake 
of  the  uiincral)  is  not  adopted;  ami  the  breaking  of 
the  rope  and  other  apparatus  in  descents  would  perhaps 
never  happen,  were  these  daily  inspected,  and  properly 
secured  at  night  from  malicious  damage.  In  fine,  few 
of  those  causes  which  so  frequently  prove  fatal  in  mines 
are  beyond  human  control,  if  proper  means  were  taken 
for  their  removal ;  but  these  means,  we  fear,  will  continue 
to  be  neglected,  or  at  best  be  but  imperfectly  applied, 
till  legislative  enactment  compel  their  adoption.  De- 
pending, as  Britain  does,  for  so  much  of  her  wealth  and 
comfort  upon  her  mineral  resources,  it  is  far  from  credit- 
able that  the  lives  of  her  miners  should  continue  to  be 
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to  such  hazards,  whether  from  their  own  igno- 
rance, or  from  the  neglect  and  avarice  of  their  masters. 
Considerations  of  self- interest,  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
should  prompt  to  this  endeavour ;  fur  an  annual  loss  of 
2500  Uvea  cannot  take  place  without  materially  adding 
to  the  liabilities  of  an  already  overburdened  community. 


TO  RETOLD  BT  OBSEBYTNO 
A  8P1DCK. 


TIIK  HABITS  OF 


QtiatTeroer  Disjonval,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  wan  ad- 
jotant-grna al  in  Hollnnd,  and  took  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Dutch  patriots  when  they  revolted  against 
the  Stadtholdcr.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Pruaaian  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  was  immediately 
taken,  tried,  and  having  been  condemned  to  twenty-five 

fears'  imprisonment,  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  at 
'trccht,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  Spiders,  which 
are  the  constant,  and  frequently  the  solo  conquinions  of 
the  unhappy  inmates  of  such  places,  were  almost  the 
only  living  objects  which  Disjonval  saw  in  tho  prison 
of  Utrecht  Partly  to  beguile  the  tedious  monotony  of 
hit  life,  and  partly  from  a  taste  which  he  had  imbibed 
for  natural  history,  he  began  to  seek  employment,  and 
eventually  found  amusement  in  watching  the  habits  and 
movements  of  his  tiny  fellow-prisoners.  He  soon  remarked 
that  certain  actions  of  the  spiders  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  approaching  changes  in  the  weather.  A 
violent  pain  on  one  aide  of  his  head,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject at  such  times,  had  first  drawn  his  attention  to  she 
connexion  between  such  changes  and  corresponding  move- 
ments among  the  spiders.  For  instance,  lie  remarked  that 
those  spiders  which  spun  a  large  web  in  a  wheel-like  form, 
invariably  withdrew  from  hia  cell  when  he  had  his  bad 
headache ;  and  that  these  two  signs,  namely,  the  pain  in 
his  head,  and  the  disappearance  of  tho  spidera,  were  as  in- 
variably followed  by  very  severe  weather.  So  often  as  his 
headache  attacked  him,  so  regularly  did  the  spiders  disap- 
pear, and  then  rain  and  north-cast  winds  prevailed  for 
several  days.  As  the  spiders  began  to  show  themselves 
again  in  their  webs,  and  display  their  usual  activity,  so  did 
his  pains  gradually  leave  him  until  he  got  well  and  the  tine 
weather  returned.  Further  observations  confirmed  him  in 
believing  these  spiders  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  sensi- 
tive of  approaching  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
their  retirement  and  reappearance,  their  wearing  and 
general  habits,  were  so  intimately  connected  with  changes 
in  the  weather,  that  be  concluded  they  were  of  aU  things 
best  fitted  to  give  accurate  intimation  when  severe  weather 
might  be  expected.  In  short,  Disjonval  pursued  these 
inquiries  and  observations  with  so  much  industry  and  in- 
telligence, that  by  remarking  the  habits  of  his  spiders,  ho 
was  at  length  enabled  to  prognosticate  the  approach  of 
severe  weather  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before  it  set  in, 
which  is  proved  by  the  following  fact,  which  led  to  his  re- 
lease. 

■When  the  troops  of  the  French  republic  overran  Holland 
in  the  winter  of  1794,  and  kept  pushing  forward  over  the 
ice,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  thaw,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  December,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  army  unless  it  was  instantly  withdrawn.  The  French 
generals  were  thinking  seriously  of  accepting  a  sum  offered 
by  the  Dutch,  and  withdrawing  their  troop*,  when  Dis- 
jonval, who  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  republican  army 
might  lead  to  his  release,  used  every  exertion,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  French  gene- 
ral in  January  1795,  in  which  he  pledged  himself,  from  tho 
peculiar  actions  of  the  spiders,  of  whose  movements  he 
*M  now  enabled  to  iudge  with  perfect  accuracy,  that 
within  fourteen  days  there  would  commence  a  most  severe 
frost,  which  would  make  tho  French  masters  of  all  tho 
river*,  anil  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  complete  and 
make  sore  of  the  conquest  they  had  commenced,  before  it 
should  bo  followed  by  a  thaw.  Tho  commander  of  tho 
French  forces  believed  his  prognostication,  and  persevered. 
The  cold  weather,  which  Disjonval  had  announced,  made 
its  appearance  in  twelve  days,  and  with  such  intensity, 
that  the  iee  over  the  riven  and  canals  became  capable  of 
hearing  the  heaviest  artillery.  On  the  28th  January  1 795, 
the  French  army  entered  Utrecht  in  triumph  ;  and  Quatrc- 
mer  Disjonval,  who  bad  watched  the  habits  of  his  spiders 
with  so  mnch  intelligence  and  success,  was,  as  a  reward 
**  his  ingenuity,  r  " 
Unme  for  January. 


ExoomAonro  itikts, 

Dont  be  discouraged,  if  in  the  outset  of  life  things  do  not 
go  on  smoothly.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  hopes  we  cherish 
for  the  future  are  realised.  The  path  of  life  appcara  smooth 
and  level  ;  but  when  wo  come  to  travel  it,  wc  find  it  all  up 
hill,  and  generally  rough  enough.  The  journey  is  a  laborious 
one  ;  and,  whether  poor  or  wealthy,  high  or  low,  wo  shall 
fiud  it  to  our  disappointment,  if  we  have  built  on  any  other 
calculation.  To  endure  it  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
possible,  and  to  elbow  our  way  through  the  great  crowd, 
'  hoping  for  little,  yet  striving  for  much,'  Is  perhaps  the  best 
plan.  Don't  be  discouraged,  if  occasionally  you  slip  down 
by  the  way,  and  your  neighbour  trends  over  vou  a  little ; 
or,  in  other  words,  don't  let  a  failure  or  two  diafieartcn  you. 
Accidents  trill  happen,  miscalculations  will  sometimes  bo 
made  ;  thiugs  will  turn  out  differently  from  our  expec- 
tations, and  wc  may  bo  sufferers.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember,  that  fortune  is  like  the  skies  in  April,  sometimes 
clear  and  favourable  ;  and  as  it  would  be  folly  to  despair  of 
again  seeing  the  sun,  because  to-day  is  stormy,  so  it  is 
unwiso  to  sink  into  despondency  when  fortune  frowns, 
since,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  she  may  surely  bo 
expected  to  smile  and  smile  again.  Don't  bo  discouraged 
if  you  are  deceived  in  the  people  of  the  world  ;  they 
rotten  at  the  core.  From  such  sources  as  these  you 
bo  most  unexpectedly  deceived,  and  you  will  natural!' 
sore  under  such  deceptions;  but  to  these  you  may  bccoino 
used :  if  you  fare  as  other  people  do,  they  will  lose  their 
novelty  before  you  grow  gray,  and  you  will  learn  to  trust 
more  cautiously,  andcxauiinc  their  cliaractcr  closely,  before 
you  allow  great  opportunities  to  injure  you.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged under  any  circumstances.  Go  steadily  forward. 
Rather  consult  your  own  conscience  than  the  opinion  of 
men,  though  the  latter  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  Be  indus- 
trious, be  sober,  bo  honest ;  dealing  in  perfect  kindness  with 
all  who  como  in  your  way,  exercising  a  neighbourly  and 
obliging  spirit  in  your  whole  intercourse ;  and  if  you  do  not 
prosper  as  rapidly  now  as  some  of  your  neighbours,  depend 
upon  it  you  will  be  at  least  as  happy.— \etr*paper  paragraph, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  recent  accounts  from  this  colony,  which  are  dated 
to  the  15th  Angnst,  appear  to  give  indications  of  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  having  sprung  up  among  the  settlers.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  first  step  for  the  advancement  of  a  new 
colony  must  be  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade.  No 
country  can  flourish  which  is  drained  of  its  specie  in  pay- 
ment for  imported  articles  ;  and  therefore,  to  produce  suffi- 
cient for  its  own  use,  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent 
the  emission  of  capital,  while  the  production  of  more  than 
sufficient,  which  must  lead  to  exportation,  will  in  its  turn 
introduce  additional  capital.  The  Western  Australians 
appear  to  be  following  this  line  of  policy,  and  throughout 
the  colony  an  anxiety  seems  to  prevail  to  discover  export- 
able commodities,  and  turn  them  to  advantage.  Besides 
the  staple  articles  of  wool,  oil,  and  whalebone,  the  list  of 
Western  Australian  exports  is  likely  soon  to  receive  addi- 
tions in  those  of  wine,  live  stock,  potatoes,  timber,  flax, 
and  olive-oil ;  and  labour  only  is  wanted  to  enable  the 
colonists  to  ship  these  articles  to  tho  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  even  to  England,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  settlement.  Tho  gover- 
nor's speech  at  the  opening  of  the  council  on  the  21st  Juno 
last,  reports  good  progress.  He  alludes  to  the  general  state 
of  affairs,  and  congratulates  the  council  on  tho  solvent 
condition  of  their  colony,  as  compared  with  that  of  tho 
other  Australian  settlements.  He  deplores  the  high  price 
of  labour  ;  but  hopes  that  some  means  may  be  devised  for 
the  introduction  of  immigrant*,  and  urges  the  colonists  to 
turn  every  attention  to  exportation.  A  long  discussion 
subsequently  occurred  in  the  council  on  the  motion  of  ono 
of  its  members  for  tho  repeal  of  an  act  prohibiting  distilla- 
tion in  the  colony,  as  it  was  now  thought  that  the  manu- 
facture of  brandy,  under  certain  restrictions,  would  benefit 
the  community.  The  permission,  however,  was  deferred 
until  vinevard  cultivation  shall  have  reached  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage.  Tho  reports  of  the  Western  Australian,  tho 
Agricultural,  and  the  Vineyard  Societies,  were  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  that  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank  showed 
that  its  affairs  were  prosperous.  The  new  church  at  Fre- 
mantle  had  been  opened  with  a  very  interesting  ceremony, 
and  several  other  public  works  of  great  importance  were 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  On  the  whole,  the  advices 
from  this  quarter  are  pleasing,  and  indicate  an  exemption 
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from  the  depression  so  generally  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  ana  a  gradual  progress,  retarded  by  the  absence 
of  labour,  and  consequent  high  rate  of  wages,  but  yet  steady 
and  prosperous. 

INSTINCT  OF  THE  ANT-LION. 

Among  the  instincts  which  direct  animals  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  their  food,  few  arc  more  remarkable  than  those 
possessed  by  the  larva  of  the  ant-lion,  a  small  insect  allied 
to  the  dragon-fly.  This  animal  is  destined  to  feed  upon 
ants  and  other  small  insects,  whose  juices  it  sucks ;  but 
it  moves  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  the  requisite  supply  of  food,  if  na- 
ture had  not  guided  it  in  the  construction  of  a  remarkable 
snare,  which  entraps  the  prey  it  could  not  acquire  by 
pursuit.  It  digs  in  fine  sand  a  little  funnel -shaped  pit, 
and  conceals  itself  at  the  bottom  of  this  until  an  insect 
falls  over  its  edge  ;  and  if  its  victim  seeks  to  escape,  or 
Bto]»  in  its  fall  to  the  bottom,  it  throws  over  it,  by  mean* 
of  its  head  and  mandibles,  a  quantity  of  sand,  by  which  the 
insect  is  caused  to  roll  down  the  steep,  within  reach  of  its 
captor.  The  manner  in  which  the  ant-lion  digs  this  pit  is 
extremely  curious.  After  having  examined  the  spot  where 
it  purposes  to  establish  itself,  it  traces  a  circle  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  mouth  of  its  pit,  then  placing  itself  within  this 
line,  and  making  use  of  one  of  its  legs  as  a  spade,  it  digs  out 
a  quantity  of  sand,  which  it  heaps  upon  its  head,  and  then, 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  this  some  inches  beyond  its  circle. 
In  this  manner  it  digs  a  trench,  which  serves  as  the  border 
of  its  intended  excavation,  moving  backwards  along  the 
circle  until  it  comes  to  the  same  jwint  again  ;  it  then 
changes  sides,  and  moves  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  so 
continues  until  its  work  is  completed.  If,  in  the  course  of 
its  labours,  it  meets  with  a  little  stone,  the  presence  of 
which  would  injure  the  perfection  of  its  snare,  it  neglects 
it  st  first,  but  returns  to  it  after  finishing  the  rest  of  its 
work,  and  uses  all  its  efforts  to  get  it  upon  its  back,  and 
carry  it  out  of  its  excavation  ;  but  if  it  cannot  succeed  in 
this,  it  abandons  its  work,  and  commence!  anew  elsewhere. 
When  the  pit  la  completed,  it  is  usually  about  thirty  inches 
in  diameter  by  twenty  in  depth  ;  and  when  the  inclination 
of  its  walls  has  been  altered  by  any  slip,  as  almost  always 
happens  when  an  insect  has  fallen  in,  the  ant-lion  hastens 
to  repair  the  damage.  —  Carpenter's  Animal  Physiology — 
Popular  CyclopaxUa  of  Natural  Same*. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  A  FOWLING -PIECE. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  seemed  to  be  innately  philosophically 
disposed,  and  always  bad  some  object  of  practical  utility  in 
view.  In  his  scientific  inquiries,  ho  had  remarkable  facility 
of  applying  his  knowledge  to  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  and 
delighted  in  suggesting  improvements  for  matters  which 
might  almost  appear  too  trifling  to  attract  his  notice.  I 
remember  upon  one  occasion  saying  in  his  hearing, '  I  must 
send  my  gun  to  town  to  have  it  cleaned,  for  it  has  become 
so  much  leaded  that  it  is  unfit  for  use.'  '  Pooh ! '  said  he ; 
'  send  it  to  Ixmdoti !  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  it. 
Keep  a  few  ounces  of  quicksilver  in  the  gun-case,  and  then 
ou  can  easily  unlead  your  gun  yourself.  Stop  up  the  touch- 
oles  by  means  of  a  little  wax,  and  then,  pouring  the  quick- 
silver into  tho  barrels,  roll  it  along  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  mercury  and  the  lead  will  form  an  amalgam,  and  leave 
the  gun  as  clean  as  the  first  day  it  came  out  of  the  shop. 
You  have  then  only  to  strain  the  quicksilver  through  a 
piece  of  thin  wash-leather,  and  it  is  again  fit  for  use,  for 
the  lead  will  be  left  in  the  strainer.'  I  have  since  adopted 
this  plan,  and  with  perfect  success.—  Lift  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooptr. 

BONO  KONG. 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong,  lately  added  to  our  possession* 
by  the  Chinese  treaty,  is  comparatively  a  small  patch  of 
land,  deriving  its  main  importance  from  the  facilities 
afforded  by  its  situation.  It  is  from  four  to  five  miles  in 
width,  ana  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  granitic  hills  from  500 
to  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height.  The  climate  is  not 
essentially  different  from  tliat  of  Macao,  on  the  mainland 
of  China;  and  there  is  abundance  of  good  water  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  decomposed  granite  ;  and 
there  are  about  .vres  under  cultivation,  chiefly  rice. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  mangoes,  lichees,  lengans, 
oranges,  and  pears ;  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  flax.  The  animals  are  deer,  armadillo,  land- 
tortoise,  and  snakes,  not  known  to  be  venomous ;  and  a 
quantity  of  fish  aro  captured  and  cured  at  the  tillage  of 


Chick-choo.   As  a  station,  it  is  reported  to  be  by  no  means  1 
healthy.   The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  intermittent  and  i 
remittent  fevers;  ana  dysentery  is  common  throughout  the 
year,  particularly  after  sudden  changes  of  weather.  The 
natives  suffer  from  these  complaints  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans. ( 

EXPORT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

There  is  an  export  house  whose  establishment  is  in 
Manchester,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  it*  business, 
is  perhaps  unparalleled— that  is,  in  the  same  business—  , 
namely,  exporters  of  cotton  twist  and  pieco-goods.  The 
firm  referred  to  is  known  to  pack  no  fewer  than  25,000 
to  30,000  bales  per  annnm,  each  pack  weighing  half  a  ton ; 
this  latter  quantity  gives  82  bales  a  day,  equal  to  41  tons, 
or  287  tons  weekly— or  nearly  15,(M>  tuns  a  year.  The 
carriage  or  freight  paid  by  this  house  is  really  astound- 
ing. The  present  charge  to  Hull  is  L.2  per  ton,  and  which, 
at  this  rate,  amounts  to  L.500  per  week,  presuming  that 
the  bales  take  this  route,  which,  no  doubt,  nine-tenths  of 
them  do.  Tho  annual  payment  on  this  head  will  therefore 
be  within  a  fraction  of  L.30,000.  The  statement  will  no 
doubt  cause  much  surprise,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  based  on  facts.— Leud»  Mercury. 

StTBMARINE  PLOUGH. 

■ 

A  submarine  plough  for  removing  sand-hanks  in  shallow 
waters  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Dr  Eddy  of 
Cincinnati,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Archimedean 
screw,  boring  up  the  sand  at  one  end,  and  passing  it  through  i 
the  screw  to  be  discharged  at  the  other  extremity. 


FOOTSTEPS  OK  ANGELS. 

Wa  7.  s  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  taO, 

Shadows  from  the  fltful  Bre  light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  wall ; 

Then  the  forma  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true  hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more : 

lie.  the  yonng  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life .' 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  ci oss  of  sunVrini:  tare. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

And  with  them,  the  being  beauteous 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
Mi>rv  tliun  all  thine-  rlw  to  low  me, 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine ; 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  aits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint  like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
ltruathing  from  her  hps  of  air. 
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O/though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

U  Such M^'w'hlveilvod  and  died  t 
— LotvrffUoK'i  forms  (AturriMnJ. 
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BEGGING. 

Perhaps  no  social  feature  of  our  country  has  been  more 
changed  since  George  III.  was  king,  than  that  of  beg- 
ging. In  my  early  days,  this  profession  was  practised 
only  by  a  bumble  set  of  people,  generally  old  and  dis- 
abled :  some  went  on  crutches,  some  sailed  along  in 
things  like  bowls,  n  small  select  number  were  carried 
on  from  door  to  door  in  hand-barrows — and  a  precious 
set  of  tyrannical  old  men  of  the  sea  these  were  by  the 
way,  for,  if  a  servant  grumbled  at  their  weight,  or 
stopped  too  long  to  rest  from  it,  they  never  scrupled  to 
make  hearty  use  of  both  tongue  and  stick ;  nor  were 
they  ever  known  to  give  any  thanks  for  the  trouble 
taken  with  them.  There  were,  indeed,  a  very  few  of  a 
respectable  sort  of  beggars,  who  came  half  as  volunteer 
guests,  and  were  of  such  delicacy  and  propriety  of  be- 
haviour, that  they  frequently  sat  with  the  master  and 
mistress.  Generally,  however,  the  beggars  of  former 
days  were  a  poor,  humble,  and  despicable  sort  of  people, 
trusting  to  their  very  wretchedness  for  a  means  of 
exciting  the  compassion  of  the  public  Now,  when 
everything  has  been  so  much  improved,  begging  has 
been  improved  too,  only  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
anything  else.  In  fact,  begging  has  taken  its  place 
amongst  the  political  and  economic  arrangements  of 
our  land.  The  greatest  people  resort  to  it,  and  the 
most  wonderful  things  are  done  by  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  a  science  of  such  capa- 
bilities should  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  so  long  in 
an  undeveloped  state  amongst  the  mere  outcasts  of 
society.  Some  one  has  remarked  of  printing,  that  it  re- 
mained as  Guttenberg  made  it  for  the  first  four  centu- 
ries, but  then  took  a  sudden  start,  and  went  through  a 
series  of  splendid  improvements,  terminating  in  the  four- 
cylinder  machine,  all  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 
Somewhat  similar  has  been  the  history  of  begging — a 
poor  snivelling  employment  for  the  first  six  thousand 
years  of  the  world's  history,  but  at  length  expanded  to 
one  of  magnificent  system  and  detail  in  the  course  of 
about  half  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Both  facts  form  striking 
proofs  of  the  dormitive  condition  of  the  human  mind 
down  to  a  recent  period.  Men  dreamed  long  ago.  They 
are  now  awake.  There  lies  the  difference.  It  would  be 
absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  begging  is  even  yet  a 
perfect  science,  or  one  generally  understood.  It  is  going 
on  well,  but  it  is  not  at  all  what  it  might  be  made  in  the 
hands  of  thoroughly  skilled  and  active  men,  women, 
and  young  ladies  ;  and  there  is  a  vast  portion  of  society 
who  know  as  little  of  it  as  they  do  of  printing.  With 
a  view  to  promote  the  advance  of  the  science,  I  beg  to 
submit  a  few  of  its  fundamental  principles  to  general 
consideration. 

The  first  great  principle  concerned  in  begging  is,  that 
one  has  always  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  tiling  by  seeking 


it.  Few  things  f.ill  swoop  into  one's  mouth  like  Beau 
Tibb&'s  friends.  Most  things  require  to  be  asked  for, 
sought  for,  or  grasped  at ;  but  when  this  trouble  is 
taken  about  them,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  got.  So 
truly  is  this  the  case,  that,  theoretically  speaking,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  in  this  world  which  may  not  be 
had  for  the  asking— that  is  to  say,  had  in  some  sort  of 
way  or  degree — the  sleeve,  if  not  the  gown.  Many  re- 
buffs, many  failures,  much  grumbling  and  groaning, 
may  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  requisition ; 
but  some  share  of  success  will  also  be  sure  to  accrue. 
The  world,  let  my  readers  depend  upon  it,  is  divided 
among  those  who  seek  it  Nor  is  it,  after  all,  difficult 
to  see  how  this  should  be.  First,  the  seeker  is  the  man 
ready  to  take :  he  catches  what  occurs ;  while  others, 
not  on  the  outlook,  let  things  pass.  Then  it  is  far  more 
pleasant  for  any  one  who  has,  to  give  to  one  who  seeks, 
than  to  one  who  does  not  seek,  for  it  is  surer  of  being 
appreciated,  and  is  always  getting  quit  of  a  trouble  in  the 
person  of  the  petitioner.  Modest  merit,  sitting  quietly 
behind  backs,  ought  no  doubt  to  be  encouraged :  every- 
body owns  that ;  but  then  modest  merit  can  wait,  and 
does  not  get  angry  for  being  put  off  a  little  longer.  So 
e'en  let  the  pestilent  fellow  have  what  he  wants,  and 
be  done  with  him.  And  thus  he  takes  the  spoils  of 
fortune,  whose  only  claim  upon  them  is  his  making  his 
claim  so  pertinaciously,  while  simple  worth  sits  quietly 
by,  with  only  the  empty  reward  of  good  opinion. 

A  second  great  principle  is  the  habit  of  the  courtesies 
of  society.  An  honest  unthinking  gentleman,  who  pays 
his  bills,  reads  the  newspapers  every  day,  goes  occa- 
sionally out  to  dinner,  and  performs  in  a  decent ish  way 
all  the  other  duties  of  a  respectable  person,  is  informed 
in  his  dressing-room,  between  ten  and  eleven  one  morn- 
ing, that  two  ladies  have  called  for  him,  and  are  sitting 
in  the  parlour.  As  soon  as  he  can  get  himself  properly 
trimmed,  he  goes  down  to  see  them,  and  finds  two  very 
gentlewoman-like  persons  in  possession  of  his  two  arm- 
chairs. They  rise  at  his  entrance — he  greets  them,  and 
desires  them  to  be  seated.  The  beauty  of  the  morning, 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  weather  of  Thursday  lost 
week,  are  fully  admitted  on  both  sides.  He  thinks  they 
may  be  wishing  to  inquire  respecting  the  character  of  a 
servant,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature :  no  matter, 
he  is  by  habit  a  gentleman,  and  of  course  converses 
civilly.  At  length,  after  a  few  remarks  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  one  of  them  draws  forth  a  book  from  her  muff 
or  reticule,  and,  addressing  him  on  the  merits  of  a  scheme 
for  furnishing  shoes  and  stockings  to  the  women  of  the 
Blackfeot  Indians,  begs  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
subscribe  to  it.  Now  really,  he  thinks,  this  is  a  most 
preposterous  affair ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  poor 
ladies  have  no  personal  interest  in  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  pure  influence  of  charitable  feelings,  they  are 
|  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  exposing  themselves 
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to  many  collisions  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  in  order  to 
promote  an  end  which  they  think  good.  He  cannot, 
then,  but  still  treat  them  kindly,  however  annoying  he 
may  think  their  application.  He  therefore  enters  into 
an  amicable  argument  with  them,  and,  in  the  politest 
terms,  endeavours  to  excuse  himself  from  a  subscription. 
There  are  feet  requiring  shoes  and  stockings  nearer 
home.  He  has  so  many  things  to  subs(-rit)c  for — only 
yesterday,  he  put  down  his  name  for  a  sovereign  to  the 
three  burnt-out  families.  He  really  cannot  afford  much 
in  these  days  of  reduced  interest.  He  had  a  monument 
last  week — has  just  himself  been  getting  up  a  testimonial 
for  a  friend — and  is  looking  for  the  soup-kitchen  every 
day.  How  can  he  be  expected  in  these  circumstances 
to  disburse  for  the  female  Blackfcets  ?    Well,  they  hear 


his  objections,  but  they  never  appear  one  whit  affected 
by  them  j  for  always,  after  allowing  that  what  he  says  is 
true,  they  immediately  glide  back  to  the  matter  of  their 
book,  and  at  him  again.  At  length,  it  becomes  a  fair 
matter  of  calculation.  A  crown  buys  him  off  gen- 
teelly. The  alternative  is  coming  to  a  harsh  or  rude 
point  with  these  fair  petitioners.  Being  a  man  of  cour- 
tesy, he  prefers  keeping  up  his  usual  tone  with  them, 
strangers  as  they  are ;  and  so  he  twitches  out  his  five 
shillings  with  the  best  grace  he  may.  They  then 
rise  to  take  leave ;  he  sees  them  to  the  door ;  good 
morning  on  both  sides — all  ends  well.  The  Blackfcct 
women  get  the  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the  gentleman 
has  preserved  his  self-respect.  The  whole  affair  shows, 
in  a  forcible  manner,  the  importance  of  good  genteel 
appearances  in  begging.  A  really  poor  object — half  fed, 
half  clad,  half  sarkit  (to  use  Burns's  vigorous  words) — 
get*  only  a  copper,  though  he  would  require  at  least  three 
or  four  to  purchase  him  a  supper  and  bed,  and  keep 
him  off  the  streets  for  the  night.  But  two  well-dressed 
ladies  arc  quite  another  thing,  albeit  their  object  be  one 
almost  vanishing  beyond  the  horizon  of  human  sym- 
pathies. With  them  polite  observances  must  be  kept 
up,  while  a  growl  is  but  a  proper  accompaniment  to  the 
copper.  In  this  respect,  begging  is  like  business  in 
general.  The  bare-footed  waitress  of  a  wayside  ale- 
house is  well  rewarded  with  a  penny ;  but  the  elegantly- 
dressed  attendant  of  a  first-rate  hotel  would  be  under- 
paid with  a  shilling.  The  dress  and  address  in  these 
matters  is  everything — and  this  brings  us  to  the 

Third  principle,  which  is  simply  that  faculty  of  our 
sentimental  system  called  love  of  approbation,  or  desire 
of  standing  well  with  our  neighbours.  People  in  general 
do  not  like  to  be  thought  shabby,  or  even  suspected  of 
shabbiness ;  therefore  they  give.  They  like  to  see  their 
names  in  a  respectable  subscription  list,  and  that  for  a 
respectable  sum ;  and  therefore  they  give,  and  that  li- 
berally in  comparison  with  their  means.  The  applica- 
tion in  always  felt  ns  a  thing  involving  two  interest* — 
first  that  of  the  object  of  the  application,  second  and 
chief,  the  personal  feelings  of  the  party  applied  to.  What 
will  be  expected  of  me?  What  will  look  fair  as  my  do- 
nation ?  These  are  questions  asked  almost  )>efore  the 
necessity  of  the  case  is  thought  of.  Even  Byron,  with 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  that  Greece  in  whose  cause  he  lost 
his  life,  wrote  to  a  friend  that,  with  regard  to  the  Phil- 
hellenic subscription,  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  off 
under  four  thousand  pounds.  There  are.  indeed,  some 
of  a  sufficiently  stoical  constitution  to  be  able  to  resist 
all  such  weak  impulses  :  these  are  the  men  who  4  never 
give — upon  principle;'  but,  like  the  wise  in  all  ages, 
they  are  but  a  limited  exception  to  a  great  rule.  You 
are  tolerably  sure  of  a  man  when  you  can  bring  him 
under  the  compulsion  of  his  wish  to  stand  well  with  the 
world,  or  even  the  individual  applicant 

Lastly,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  favourable  disposi- 
tion to  particular  objects  calling  for  contributions.  Each 
man  has  some  bent  or  prejudice  on  behalf  of  which  he 
will  yield  cash,  when  the  application  is  properly  made. 
Every  man  may  be  said  to  have  his  mendicable  side— call 
it  his  weak  one  or  not  as  you  choose.  Some  are  tender 
;  towards  widows  and  orphans ;  others  delight  in 
and  will 


causewaying,  when  their  hearts  would  be  found  already 
paved  if  attacked  on  any  softer  subject.  Oppressed 
patriots  interest  some :  they  will  bleed  for  nobody  who 
has  not  been  tried  for  his"  life,  or  suffered  at  least  a 
year's  imprisonment.  It  is  necessary  for  a  petitioner 
to  know  the  parties  who  have  predilections  in  behalf 
of  the  matter  in  question;  for  if  he  were  to  speak 
of  widows  and  children  to  a  patriot,  or  oi  captiva 
martyrs  to  a  man  who  only  delights  in  getting  streets 
widened,  and  pavement  laid  down  where  no  pavement 
was  before,  or  only  a  bad  pavement,  he  would  probably 
be  wasting  his  charms  upon  the  deaf  adder.  On  the 
contrary,  when  he  assails  the  proper  persons,  all  is  easy 
and  smooth,  and  he  accomplishes  his  task  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  space  of  time.  Not  that  he  should  be  scru- 
pulous in  addressing  only  favourably -disposed  parties, 
if  there  be  any  need  to  go  further ;  for  even  amongst  the 
disaffected,  he  has  always  the  first  three  principles  to 
come  and  go  upon,  and  possibly  upon  one  of  these  he 
may  strike  down  his  bird ;  but  it  certainly  is  true,  that 
it  is  by  far  the  kindliest  work  when  you  have  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  party  in  accordance  with  your  object 
It  is  taking  things  with  the  grain. 

By  favour  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles,  or  of  all 
together,  it  is  wonderful  how  potent  a  thing  is  begging. 
Few  persons  have  as  yet  the  faintest  idea  of  it ;  it  is  a 
Great  Power  known  only  to,  and  practised  by,  some 
scattered  individuals,  who  themselves,  notwithstanding 
their  success,  arc  perhaps  not  fully  aware  of  the  virtue 
which  resides  in  it.  I  almost  fear  to  go  farther  in  de- 
veloping the  philosophy  of  this  great  subject  like  the 
wife  of  Sawney  Bean,  the  Forfarshire  cannibal,  who 
said  that  if  people  were  generally  aware  of  the  delicious 
nature  of  human  flesh,  they  would  all  wish  to  eat  of  it, 
and  of  nothing  else.  It  seems  much  to  be  apprehended 
that,  the  puissance  of  the  Mendicatory  Principle  be- 
coming better  known,  we  shall  find  more  persons  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  world  made  almost  intolerable 
for  quiet  people.  But  again  I  consider  that  perhaps 
the  time  for  such  fears  is  past,  and  the  only  hope  for 
those  who  at  present  do  not  beg  is  to  begin  to  beg  too. 
It  seems  as  if  we  must  all  become  beggars  together, 
merely  to  stand  on  equal  terms  with  our  neighbours. 
On  this  ground,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  right  and 
proper  that  the  principles  of  mendication  should  be 
generally  understood,  as  by  no  other  means  can  any  one 
cope  with  and  defend  himself  from  those  around  him. 
And,  clearly,  when  once  it  comes  to  a  fair  stand-up 
fight  of  box  against  box,  book  against  book,  we  may  all 
expect  to  be  comfortable  once  more.  A  man  will  then 
take  his  subscription  paper  with  him  when  he  walks 
out  as  he  takes  his  umbrella  or  great-coat,  or  as  gentle- 
men long  ago  took  a  pistol  or  bludgeon  in  their  pockets. 
It  will  be  his  decux  ct  tutnmm,  at  once  his  safety  and  his 
distinction.  Young  ladies  in  bonnets  and  veils,  cruising 
about  with  book  in  muff  for  money  to  furnish  school- 
books  to  the  slave  children  of  South'Carolina,  will  come 
to  know  that  such  and  such  a  gentleman  has  one  for  a 
silver  cup  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee  for 
the  fox  hounds,  and  will  give  him  a  wide  berth  accord- 
ingly. People  will  come  to  have  a  respectful  dread  of 
each  other's  ruled-paper  blunderbusses,  and  none  will 
then  become  prey  but  the  silly  fools  who  have  not  the 
sense,  or  won't  take  the  trouble,  to  keep  weapons  offen- 
sive and  defensive  of  the  like  nature. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  believe  I  am 
doing  nothing  but  good  service  to  mankind  in  impres- 
sing upon  them  the  great  power  of  begging,  and  in- 
stilling into  them  a  knowledge  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  They  may  be  assured  that  it  is  a  science  as 
yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  thought 
of  nothing  above  copper.  It  afterwards  rose  through 
silver  to  bank  notes.  Now  it  collects  its  hundreds  and 
thousands,  or  occasionally,  by  way  of  a  great  stroke  of 
work,  its  hundreds  of  thousands.  Once  it  was  a  solitary 
ragged  vagrant ;  then  it  became  a  single  lady  or  gentle- 
man ;  now  it  is  a  regiment  But  begging  may  yet  be 
for  an  army,  a  crusade,  and  for  I 
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of  thousands  it  may  yet  gather  its  millions.  Only 
organise  a  proper  force,  and  it  might  rival  taxation  in 
its  results.  There  may  yet  be  a  central  office  in  London 
for  a  mendicatory  mission  which  overspreads  the  world, 
collecting  alike  from  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Terra  del 
Fuegana,  the  Japanese  and  the  Kafirs.  The  way  is 
clearly  open  for  these  and  other  such  operations,  for 
man  is  not  only  a  begging,  but  a  beggable  animal.  lie 
is  formed  by  nature  to  give  to  him  who  strenuously 
seeks ;  to  give  for  the  sake  of  fair  reputation,  and  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good.  He  therefore  lies  fairly  exposed 
to  the  Begging  Power,  ready  to  yield  it  the  richest  crops 
whenever  the  proper  means  are  taken,  just  like  a  field 
which  has  as  yet  been  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  could 
give  seventy  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  if  properly  tilled 
and  drilled.  Some  inconvenience  may  be  experienced  by 
individuals  while  things  are  going  on  to  this  pass,  for 
some  will  naturally  be  less  ready  than  others  to  take 
up  the  new  weapons ;  but  at  length  all  will  be  fully 
armed  and  accoutred,  and  of  course  on  a  perfect  equality 
in  point  of  mendicatory  redoubtableness ;  so  that  no  one 
will  have  anything  to  complain  of  beyond  his  neigh- 
hours,  while  the  funds  so  realised  will  be  producing 
effects  of  a  kind  heretofore  undreamt  for  the  general 


LEGENDS  RESPECTING  TREES. 


Orra  former  selection  of  legends  from  Loudon's  *  Arbor- 
etum'  concluded  with  a  quotation  from  an  old  Christ- 
mas carol  in  praise  of  holly,  assigning  to  it  a  chief  place 
in  the  hall,  while  ivy  is  made  to  stand  without  door, 
being  'full  sore  a-cold.'  This  suggests,  as  an  appro- 
priate beginning  for  our  present  gleanings,  the  mytho- 
logical allusions  to  the  latter  evergreen. 

The  Ivy  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Bacchus, 
whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of 
wine,  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  Many  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant. 
Some  poets  say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the 
effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine  ;  others,  because 
it  was  once  his  favourite  yonth  Cissus ;  and  others,  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards, 
will  destroy  the  vines,  and  that  it  was  thus  doing  an 
acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath 
it  into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  ivy  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
India.  The  ancient  Greek  priests  presented  a  wreath 
of  ivy  to  newly-married  persons,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them  together ; 
and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the 
Jews,  who  would  abjure  their  religion,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  superstitions  of  his  country,  to  be  branded 
with  an  ivy  leaf.  The  ivy  is  symbolical  of  friendship, 
from  the  closeness  of  its  adherence  to  the  trees  on  which 
it  has  once  fixed  itself  ;  hence,  also,  it  has  become  a  fa- 
vourite device  for  seals— some  of  the  best  of  which  are, 
•  sprig  of  ivy  with  the  motto,  4 1  die  where  I  attach  my- 
self ;'  and  a  fallen  tree  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words,  '  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us.'  Ivy  is  the  badge 
of  the  clan  Gordon. 

The  Jasmine  is  no  less  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  odour  and  flowers,  than  for  the  pretty  love  legend 
connected  with  its  European  history.  The  custom  which 
prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmine 
flowers  in  their  hair,  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance : — A  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had, 
in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously-sccnted  jasmine  of 
Goa,  which  he  was  so  careful  of,  that  he  w  ould  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however,  being 
in  love  with  a  peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave 
her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her  birthday  ;  and  he 
"icr  how  to  make  cuttings,  she  planted 


the  sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly, 
and  every  one  who  saw  it,  admiring  its  beauty  and 
sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it  These  the  girl 
supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  ob- 
tain enough  of  money  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover. 
The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remembrance  of  this 
adventure,  always  deck  themselves  on  their  wedding- 
day  with  a  nosegay  of  jasmine ;  and  they  have  a  pro- 
verb, *  that  she  who  is  worthy  to  wear  a  nosegay  of  jas- 
mine, is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.' 

The  Mountain  Axh  has  long  been  considered  in  Britain 
as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  witchcraft.  Light- 
foot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  observes,  4  It  is  probable  that 
this  tree  was  in  high  esteem  with  the  Druids ;  fur  it  may 
to  this  day  be  seen  growing  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  Druidical  circles  so 
often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which 
was  undoubtedly  handed  down  to  them  from  early  an- 
tiquity. They  believe  that  a  small  part  of  this  tree,  car- 
ried about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against 
all  the  dire  effects  of  enchantment  and  witchcraft  Their 
cattle,  also,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  preserved  by  it 
from  evil ;  for  the  dairymaid  will  not  forget  to  drive 
them  to  the  shcalings,  or  to  the  summer  pastures,  with 
a  rod  of  the  rowan-tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up 
over  the  door  of  the  sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and 
drives  them  home  again  with  the  same.  In  Strathspey, 
they  make  on  the  first  of  May  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of 
this  tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the 
sheep  and  lambs  to  pass  through  it'  This  superstitious 
belief  was  recently,  or  is  still,  prevalent  in  Wales  and 
the  north  of  England ;  and  the  compiler  of  this  article 
has  seen,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  bundle  of  rowan- 
tree  rods  wrapped  round  with  red  thread,  and  placed 
over  the  door  of  a  Lowland  cottager's  byre,  on  the  ground 
that 


Put  the  wilche.  from  their  i 

It  Is  remarkable  that  nearly  the  same  belief  should 
exist  also  in  India.  4 1  was  amused  and  surprised,'  says 
Bishop  Heber,  4  to  find  the  superstition  which  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  form.  Which  nation  has 
been  in  this  case  the  imitator?  or  from  what  common 
centre  are  all  these  notions  derived?' 

The  Myrtle  was  an  especial  favourite  among  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  hold  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Myrsine, 
an  Athenian  maiden,  a  favourite  of  Minerva,  who,  suf- 
fering love  to  overpower  her  wisdom,  was  changed  into 
a  myrtle  by  her  offended  mistress,  and  taken  pity  on 
by  Venus.  Others  say  that  Venus,  when  she  first 
sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  had  a  wreath  of 
myrtle  round  her  head.  The  temples  of  this  goddess 
were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of  myrtle ;  and  in 
Greece  she  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Myrtilla. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  when  they 
were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms  under  a  myrtle 
tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its  boughs.  Wreaths 
of  myrtle  were  the  symbols  of  anthority  worn  by  the 
Athenian  magistrates ;  and  sprigs  of  it  were  entwined 
with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those  conquerors, 
during  their  triumphs,  who  had  gained  a  victory  with- 
out bloodshed. 

The  Hose  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages;  and  in  mythological 
allusions  it  is  equally  fertile.  It  was  dedicated  by  the 
Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  its 
freshness  and  reviving  fragrance ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an 


emblem  of  fngacity 


(i 


;er,  from  the  fleeting  nature 


of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its  thorns. 
It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of 
silence,  as  a  bribe  to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the 
amours  of  Venus  ;  hence  it  was  adopted  as  symbolical 
of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently 
sculptured  on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting 
rooms,  as  a  warning  to  the  guests,  that  what  was  said 
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in  momenta  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated ;  from 
which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to 
be  told  '  under  the  row.'  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the 
rose  was  originally  white,  but  that  it  was  changed  to 
red — according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the 
aid  of  Adonis,  and  according  to  others,  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  said  by 
the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown 
over  it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the 
bees  with  which  the  arc  of  his  bow  was  strung.  An- 
other fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that 
Flora,  having  found  the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  favourite 
nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by  her 
virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which 
all  others  should  acknowledge  to  be  their  queen.  Apollo 
lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  teams,  Bacchus  bathed 
it  in  nectar,  Vertnmnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its 
fruit,  and  Flora  herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  A  beetle 
is  often  represented,  on  antique  gems,  as  expiring  sur- 
rounded by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem 
of  a  man  enervated  by  luxury — the  beetle  being  said 
to  have  such  an  antipathy  to  roses,  that  the  smell  of 
thein  will  cause  its  death. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  rose  was  an  especial  favou- 
rite. They  garnished  their  dishes  with  it ;  wore  gar- 
lands of  it  at  their  feasts;  strewed  their  banqueting 
apartments  with  its  leaves ;  and  their  ladies  used  rose- 
water  as  a  perfume.  Throughout  the  Fast,  it  was  still 
more  extensively  celebrated  ;  the  poetical  allusions  and 
legends  relating  to  the  rose  being  numerous  enough  to 
fill  an  ordinary  volume.  That  which  represents  the 
nightingale  as  sighing  for  its  love,  is  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest, and  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
verses  both  in  our  own  and  in  the  Persian  language. 
The  origin  of  the  fable  is  thus  told  in  the  Language 
of  Flowers: — 'In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
poet  Attar,  entitled  Bulbul  Aarneh —  the  Book  of  the 
Nightingale — all  the  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and 
charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing  their  rest,  by 
the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth 
all  the  night  in  a  sort  of  phrensy  and  intoxication.  The 
nightingale  is  summoned,  questioned,  and  acquitted  by 
the  wise  king,  because  the  bird  assures  him  that  his 
vehement  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction, 
and  causes  him  to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and 
touching  complaints  which  are  laid  to  his  charge."  The 
Persians  also  assert,  that  '  the  nightingale  in  spring 
flutters  round  the  rose  bushes,  uttering  incessant  com- 
plaints ;  till,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops 
stupiflcd  on  the  ground.' 

The  Catholic  Church  has  also  added  considerably  to 
the  legendary  history  of  the  rose.  A  golden  rose  was 
considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none  but  crowned 
heads  were  thought  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive 
it.  Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by 
the  popes  on  Good  Friday,  and  given  to  such  poten- 
tates as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to  load 
with  favours ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the 
mortality  of  the  body,  and  the  gold  of  which  it  was 
composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  custom 
of  blessing  the  rose  is  still  preserved  in  Rome,  and  the 
day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  called  Domi- 
nica in  Ito*a.  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a 
mystical  emblem  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  most  of  their  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments. As  a  symbol  of  beauty  and  innocence,  it  was 
customary,  in  some  countries,  to  award  a  crown  of  roses 
to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  com- 
petitors to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in 
their  native  village — a  custom  which,  till  lately,  was 
annually  performed  in  some  districts  of  France.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  knights  at  a  tournament  wore  a 
rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that 
gentleness  should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty 
was  the  reward  of  valour.  About  this  period,  the  rose 
was  considered  bo  precious  in  France,  that  in  several 


parts  of  the  country  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful 
were  allowed  to  cultivate  it ;  but  in  later  times,  we  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  rights  of  manors,  that  their 
owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on 
their  tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  rosea,  which  were 
used  not  only  for  making  rose-water,  but  for  covering 
the  tables  with,  instead  of  napkins.  The  French  par- 
liament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremony, 
dc  lionet,  because  great  quantities  of 
presented. 

Shakspeare,  who  no  doubt  followed  some  old  legend 
or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and  the 
white  roses  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
from  a  quarrel  in  the  Temple  Gardens  between  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
the  partisan  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  their  voice* 
were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they 
shall 

'  In  dumb  significance  proclaim  their  thoughts 

adding, 

•  Let  him  who  in  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stand*  upon  the  honour  of  hi*  birth, 
If  he  »up|>OMw  I  hate  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  teKitt  rose  with  mc" 

To  which  Somerset  replies, 

'  Let  him  who  in  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
Hut  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  rtti  rose  from  off  thi»  thorn  with  me.' 

Their  respective  followers  gathered  the  different  co- 
loured roses ;  hence  tradition  says  these  flowers  were 
adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster during  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated 
the  country  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  York- 
ami-  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has  one- 
half  of  the  flower  red  and  the  other  white,  was  named 
in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIL  of  Lancaster  with  Elizabeth 
of  York. 

The  Rosemary  is  mentioned  as  emblematic  of  that 
constancy  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  which  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Garlands 
and  chaplcts  were  formed  of  myrtle,  laurel,  and  rose- 
mary, and  put  on  the  heads  of  the  principal  persons  in 
feats.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation  as  a 
comforter  of  the  brain  and  a  strengthener  to  the  me- 
mory; and  on  the  latter  account  is  considered  as  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.  Formerly,  it  was  worn 
at  weddings,  and  also  at  funerals;  and  is  still  grown 
for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  Many 
allusions  have  been  made  to  both  customs  by  the  poets, 
and  also  to  its  being  a  symbol  of  remembrance ;  thus 
Shakspeare  makes  ( )phelia  say,  '  There's  rosemary  for 
you ;  that's  for  remembrance.' 

The  Rue,  like  the  rosemary,  being  an  evergreen,  and 
retaining  its  appearance  and  taste  during  the  whole 
year,  is  considered  an  emblem  of  remembrance  and 
grace.  It  was  anciently  named  herb  grace,  or  herb  of 
grace ;  and  it  is  to  this  day  called  ave  grace  in  Sussex, 
in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  Ave  Maria,  Gratia  Plena.  War- 
burton  says,  that  rue  had  its  name,  '  herb  of  grace,'  from 
its  being  used  in  exorcisms.  Among  the  ancients,  it 
was  also  used  in  several  superstitious  practices : — '  You 
are  not  yet  at  the  parsley,  nor  even  at  the  rue,'  was  a 
common  saying  with  the  Greeks  to  those  persons  who, 
having  projected  an  enterprise,  had  not  begun  to  put 
it  into  execution.  In  ancient  times,  gardens  were  edged 
with  borders  of  parsley  and  rue  ;  and  those  persons  who 
had  not  passed  these  borders,  were  not  accounted  to 
have  entered  a  garden ;  hence,  says  Reid,  in  his  *  His- 
torical Botany,*  the  proverb  originated. 

The  Laurel,  or  sweet  bay,  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also  of  clemency. 
The  Roman  generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their 
triumphal  processions ;  every  common  soldier  carried  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hand ;  and  even  the  despatches  an- 
nouncing a  victory  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  orna- 
mented with,  leaves  of  bay.  The  aromatic  odour  of 
these  trees  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
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power  of  dispelling  contagion ;  and  during  a  pestilence, 
the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his  court  to  Lnurentine, 
so  celebrated  for  its  laurels.  Theophrastns  tells  us 
that  superstitious  Greeks  would  keep  a  bay  leaf  in  their 
mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  them  from  misfortune.  In 
later  times,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
lightning ;  and  Madame  de  Genlis  mentions  the  device 
of  the  Count  de  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay  tree,  with  the 
motto, '  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears  me.'  It  was  the 
custom  in  the  middle  ages  to  place  wreaths  of  laurel 
with  the  berries  on  round  the  heads  of  those  poets  who 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  hence  our 
expression,  poet-laureate.  4  Students,'  says  Mr  Phillips 
in  his  Stflva  Florifera,  4  who  have  taken  their  degrees  at 
the  universities,  are  called  bachelors,  from  the  French 
bachelier,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  bacealauretts, 
a  laurel  berry.  These  students  were  not  allowed  to 
marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  should 
take  them  from  their  literary  pursuits ;  and  in  time  all 
•ingle  men  were  called  bacfietor*.' 

The  Yew,  so  celebrated  in  our  own  country  for  its 
churchyard  associations,  and  from  its  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bows — the  weapon  principally 
used  by  our  warrior  ancestors  before  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms— has  fewer  legends  connected  with  it  than 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose.  The  custom  of  planting 
yew-trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  trees  were 
placed  near  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
branches  on  Palm-Sunday ;  others,  that  they  might  be 
aafe  there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  for 
making  bows ;  others,  that  they  were  emblematical  of 
■ilence  and  death ;  and  others,  that  they  were  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  shade  or  shelter  to  those 
places  of  worship  when  in  more  primitive  form  than 
they  now  appear.  Other  writers  have  entered  more 
philosophically  into  this  question,  and  presume  that 
the  yew  was  one  of  those  evergreens  which,  from  its 
shade  and  shelter,  was  especially  cultivated  by  the 
Druids  in  their  sacred  groves  and  around  their  sacrifi- 
cial circles;  that  when  Christianity  superseded  Druid- 
ism,  the  same  places  were  chosen  as  the  sites  of  the 
new  worship ;  and  that  in  this  manner  arose  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  yew-tree  with  our  churches  and  church- 
yards. It  was  also  employed  in  funerals — 4  by  shroud 
of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew  :'  in  some  parts  of  England 
dead  bodies  were  rubbed  over  with  an  infusion  of  its 
leaves,  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction  ;  and  many 
of  our  poets  allude  to  its  connexion  with  ideas  of 


plant,  that  Iotcs  to  dwell 


STRIFE  AND  PEACE. 

Fredrika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  novelist,  was  first 
made  known  to  the  English  public  through  tlie  faithful 
translations  of  her  works  by  Mrs  Howitt.  The  exten- 
sive celebrity  which  she  has  attained,  is  to  be  traced 
to  her  unostentatiously  truthful  pictures  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  life.  Though  Miss  Bremer  draws 
occasionally  from  the  usual  resources  of  novelists,  yet 
■he  most  frequently  rivets  attention  by  more  legiti- 
mate and  simple  means.  Her  sketches  are  seldom 
founded  on  exciting  events,  and  she  expends  but  little 
ingenuity  in  contriving  such  plots  as  tend  to  awaken 
the  expectation  and  wonder  of  her  readers.  She  copies 
life  and  nature,  not  in  their  wild  and  unaccustomed 
aspects,  but  as  they  daily  appear  to  all  eyes,  and  as 
they  ordinarily  address  themselves  to  all  sympathies. 
This  has  given  her  works  a  charm  of  their  own  which 
has  been  extensively  felt,  and  caused  her  name  to  take 
its  place  amongst  the  most  successful  of  our  own  fic- 


The 


of  the  novel  before  us  •  is  an  estate  called 


*  New  Sketches  of  Every-  Day  Life,  &c.  Strife  and  Peace.  By 
Frrdrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mrs  Mary  Howitt.  Longman 
and  Co.  18*4. 


Semb,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  inter- 
sects a  branch  of  the  great  valley  of  Hallingdal,  in 
Norway.  There  may  be  said  to  be  only  three  cha- 
racters in  the  narrative  (for  the  others  are  extremely 
subordinate),  and  they  are  thus  introduced  on  the  scene. 
4  On  a  cool  September  evening,  strangers  arrived  at  the 
Grange,  which  had  now  been  long  uninhabited.  It  was 
an  elderly  lady,  of  a  noble  but  gloomy  exterior,  in  deep 
mourning.  A  young  blooming  maiden  accompanied  her. 
They  were  received  by  a  young  man,  who  was  called  j 
there  the  Steward.  The  dark  appareled  lady  vanished 
in  the  house,  and  after  that  was  seen  nowhere  in  the 
valley  for  several  months.  They  called  her  there  the 
Colonel's  Lady,  and  said  that  Mrs  Astrid  Hjelm  had 
experienced  a  very  strange  fate,  of  which  many  various 
histories  were  in  circulation.  At  the  estate  of  Semb, 
which  consisted  of  the  wide-stretching  valley  of  Heim- 
dal,  and  which  was  her  paternal  heritage,  had  she  never, 
since  the  time  of  her  marriage,  been  seen.  Now  as 
widow,  she  had  again  sought  out  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood. It  was  known  also  and  told,  that  her  attendant 
wns  a  Swedish  girl,  who  had  come  with  her  from  one 
of  the  Swedish  watering-places,  where  she  had  been 
spending  the  summer,  in  order  to  superintend  her  house- 
keeping.' This  girl.  Susanna  Bjbrk,  is  the  heroine,  and 
is  portrayed  with  admirable  skill. 

"Barbara  Susanna  Bjiirk  was  not  handsome,  could 
not  be  even  called  pretty  (for  that  she  was  too  large 
and  strong),  but  she  was  comely.  The  blue  eyes 
looked  so  honestly  and  openly  into  the  world ;  the 
round  and  full  face  testified  health,  kindness,  and  good 
spirits ;  and  when  Susanna  was  merry,  when  the  rosy 
lips  opened  themselves  for  a  hearty  laugh,  it  made  any 
one  right  glad  only  to  look  at  her.  But  true  is  it,  that 
she  was  very  often  in  an  ill  humour,  and  then  she  did 
not  look  at  all  charming.  She  was  a  tall  well-made 
girl,  too  powerful  in  movement  ever  to  be  called  grace- 
ful, and  her  whole  being  betrayed  a  certain  want  of 
refinement.' 

Susanna,  it  appears,  was  the  daughter  of  the  burgo- 
master of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  hut  she  had  been 
reared  almost  without  education,  and  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  relations  while  still  a  girl,  and  she  had  thus 
experienced  none  of  those  influences  which  improve 
by  soothing  our  nature.  One  fine  feeling  alone  had 
been  cultivated  in  her  bosom— an  attachment  of  the 
deepest  kind  to  an  infant  half-sister,  by  name  Hulda, 
for  whose  sake  she  wished  to  acquire  an  indepen- 
dence, that  she  might  be  enabled  to  afford  the  child  a 
home,  in  which  they  should  dwell  together  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  purest  of  affections.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  she  had  embraced  the  situation  of  a  waiting- 
maid. 

Harald  Bergman,  the  young  steward,  was  in  all 
respects  the  reverse  of  Susanna,  and  this  discordance 
led  them  to  take  opposite  views  of  many  things.  On 
some  points  there  had  been  disputes,  but'to  the  loss  of 
temper  on  her  side  only  ;  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
talc  lies  in  the  means  which  he  took  for  correcting  this 
fault  4  The  spirit  of  contention  did  not  always  reign 
between  Harald  and  Susanna.  At  intervals  the  spirit 
of  peace  also  turned  towards  them,  although  as  a  timid 
dove,  which  is  always  ready  soon  to  fly  away  hence. 
When  Susanna  spoke,  as  she  often  did.  of  that  which 
lived  in  the  inmost  of  her  heart ;  of  her  love  to  her  little 
sister,  and  the  recollections  of  their  being  together ;  of 
her  longings  to  see  her  again,  and  to  be  able  to  live  for 
her  as  a  mother  for  her  child — then  listened  Harald 
ever  silently  and  attentively.  No  jeering  smile  nor 
word  came  to  disturb  these  pure  images  in  Susanna's 
souL  And  how  limningly  did  Susanna  describe  the 
little  Hulda's  beauty ;  the  little  white  child,  as  soft  as 
cotton  wool,  the  pious  blue  eyes,  the  white  little  teeth, 
which  glanced  out,  whenever  she  laughed,  like  bright 
sunshine,  which  then  lay  spread  over  her  whole  coun- 
tenance;  and  the  golden  locks  which  hung  so  beauti- 
fully over  forehead  and  shoulders,  the  little  prettv 
hands,  and  temper  and  heart  lively,  good,  affectionate"  1 
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Oh !  the  was,  in  short,  an  angel  of  Heaven !  The 
little  chamber  which  Susanna  inhabited  with  her 
little  Hulda,  and  which  she  herself  had  changed  from 
an  unused  lumber- room  into  a  pretty  chamber,  and 
whose  walls  she  herself  painted,  she  painted  now  from 
memory  yet  once  more  for  Harald ;  and  how  the  bed  of 
the  little  Hulda  was  surrounded  with  a  light-blue 
muslin  curtain;  and  bow  a  sunbeam  stole  into  the 
chamber  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  shine  on  the  pillow 
of  the  child,  and  to  kiss  her  little  curly  head.  How 
roguish  was  the  little  one  when  Susanna  came  in  late 
at  night  to  go  to  bed,  and  cast  her  first  glance  on  the 
bed  in  which  her  darling  lay.  But  she  saw  her  not,  for 
Hulda  drew  her  little  head  under  the  coverlet  to  hide 
herself  from  her  sister.  Susanna  then  would  pretend 
to  seek  for  the  little  one ;  but  she  needed  only  to  say 
with  an  anxious  voice,  "  Where — ah  !  where  is  my  little 
Hulda '("  in  order  to  decoy  forth  the  head  of  the  little 
one,  to  sec  her  arms  stretched  out,  and  to  hear  her  say, 
"  Here  I  am,  Sanna !  here  is  thy  little  Hulda !"  And 
she  had  then  her  little  darling  in  her  arms,  and  pressed 
her  to  her  heart ;  then  was  Susanna  happy,  and  forgot 
all  the  cares  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  At  the  re- 
membrance of  these  hours  Susanna's  tears  often  flowed, 
and  prevented  her  remarking  the  kindly  glow  which 
sometimes  lit  up  Harald's  eyes.' 

In  one  of  their  moments  of  'peace,'  Susanna  and 
Harald  got  permission  to  join  a  Christmas  fete  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  this  gives  occa- 
sion for  a  charming  picture  of  the  simple  society  of 
Norway.  •When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles, 
they  approached  the  parsonage-house,  they  saw  from 
all  sides  the  little  sledges  issuing  from  the  passes  of 
the  valleys,  and  then  hastening  forward  in  the  same 
direction  as  themselves  across  the  fields  of  snow. 
Steaming  breath  came  from  the  nostrils  of  the  snorting 
horses,  and  merrily  jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air. 
Susanna  was  enraptured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  parsonage — she, 
a  foreign  serving-maiden — by  wealthy  and  respectable 
people.  Susanna  was,  besides  this,  very  curious  to  see 
how  things  looked,  and  how  they  went  on  in  a  respect- 
able parsonage  in  Norway ;  and  it  was  therefore  very 
agreeable  to  her  when  the  kind  Madame  Middelberg 
invited  her  to  see  the  house,  and  allowed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted by  her  eldest  daughter,  Thea  Middelberg,  every- 
where, from  tho  cellar  even  to  the  garret  Susanna 
conceived  great  esteem  for  the  arrangements  in  the 
parsonage-house  ;  thought  that  she  could  learn  various 
things  from  it;  other  things,  however,  she  thought 
would  have  been  better,  according  to  her  Swedish  me- 
thod. Returned  to  the  company,  Susanna  found  much 
to  notice  and  much  to  reflect  upon.  For  tho  rest,  she 
was  through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
excitement  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw  the  picture 
of  comfort  and  happiness,  of  which  she  had  sometimes 
dreamed,  here  realised.  It  seemed  to  her  that  life  amid 
these  grand  natural  scenes  and  simple  manners  must  be 
beautiful;  the  relationship  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, between  masters  and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial, 
so  patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  in  the  house  of 
the  clergyman  call  him  and  his  wife  father  and  mother; 
she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  assist  in  wait- 
ing on  the  guests,  and  that  so  joyously  and  easily,  that 
one  saw  that  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  saw  a  frank 
satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a 
simplicity  in  the  behaviour  of  all;  and  all  this  made 
Susanna  feel  quite  light  at  heart,  whilst  it  called  forth 
a  certain  tearful  glance  in  her  eye. 

"  Have  you  pleasure  in  flowers  ?*'  inquired  the 
friendly  Thea  Middelberg;  and  when  Susanna  de- 
clared that  she  had,  she  broke  off  the  most  beautiful 
rose  which  bloomed  in  tho  window  and  gave  to  her. 
But  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Susanna  was  in  the  two 
youngest  children  of  the  house,  and  she  thought  that 
the  heartful  "  mora  mi"  (my  mother)  was  the  most  har- 
sh she  had  ever  heard.   And  in  that  I 


Susanna  was  right  also;  for  more  lovely  words  than 
these  "  mora  mi,"  spoken  by  affectionate  childish  hps, 
are  not  in  the  earth.  The  little  Mina,  a  child  about 
Hull  la's  age,  and  full  of  life  and  animation,  was,  in 
particular,  dear  to  Susanna,  who  only  wished  that 
the  little  romp  would  have  taken  a  longer  rest  upon 
her  knee.  Susanna  herself  won  quite  unwittingly  the 
perfect  favour  of  the  hostess,  by  starting  up  at  table  at 
a  critical  moment  when  the  dinner  was  being  served, 
and  with  a  light  and  firm  hand  saving  the  things  from 
danger.  After  this  she  continued  to  give  a  helpful 
hand  where  it  was  needful.  This  pleased  much,  and 
they  noticed  the  young  Swede  with  ever  kinder  eyes ; 
she  knew  it  and  thought  all  the  more  on  those  who 
thought  of  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  substantial  and  savoury  din- 
ner, skal  was  drunk,  and  songs  were  sung.  Susanna's 
glass  must  clink  with  her  neighbours,  right  and  left 
straight  before  her,  and  crosswise ;  and,  animated  by  the 
general  spirit,  she  joined  in  with  the  beautiful  people's 
song,  "The  old  sea-girded  Norway."' 

Amidst  the  strife  and  peace  which  alternately  marked 
the  companionship  of  Harald  and  Susanna,  the  steward's 
sister.  Alette,  arrived  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  the  three 
friends  soon  after  went  together  to  a  rural  file  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  Norway,  called  the  Hailing,  which  takes 
place  in  a  glade  in  a  forest  and  is  attended  by  the 
young  of  both  sexes  in  appropriate  dresses.  The  de- 
scription of  this  scene  has  novelty  and  interest  'Never 
had  Susanna  looked  so  well  and  so  happy;  but  then 
neither  had  she  ever  enjoyed  such  pleasure.  The  lovely 
evening ;  the  tones  of  the  music ;  the  life  of  the  dance ; 
Harald's  looks,  which  expressed  in  a  high  degree  his 
satisfaction ;  the  delighted  happy  faces  which  she  saw 
around  her — never  before  had  she  thought  life  so  plea- 
sant !  And  nearly  all  seemed  to  feel  so  too,  and  all 
swung  round  from  the  joy  of  their  hearts ;  silver  buckles 
jingled,  and  shilling  after  shilling*  danced  down  into 
the  little  gaily-painted  Uardanger  fiddle,  which  was 
played  upon  with  transporting  spirit  by  an  old  man,  of 
an  expressive  and  energetic  exterior. 

After  the  first  dance,  people  rested  for  a  moment. 
They  ate  apples,  and  drank  Hurdanger  ale  out  of  silver 
cans.  After  this  there  arose  an  almost  universal  cry, 
which  challenged  Harald  and  another  young  man,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  agility  and  strength,  to  dance  to- 
gether a  "  lbs  Hailing."  They  did  not  require  much 
persuasion,  and  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
which  enlarged  itself,  and  closed  around  them. 

The  musician  tuned  his  instrument  and  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast  began  to  play  with  an  expression 
and  a  life  that  might  bo  called  inspired.  It  was  one  of 
the  wild  Maliscrkund's  most  genial  compositions.  Was 
it  imagined  with  the  army,  in  the  bivouac  under  the  free 
nightly  heaven,  or  in—"  slavery,"  amid  evil-doers  ?  No- 
body knows  ;  but  in  both  situations  has  it  charmed 
forth  tones,  like  his  own  restless  life,  which  never  will 
pass  from  the  memory  of  the  people.  Now  took  the 
Hardanger  fiddle  for  the  first  time  its  right  sound. 
Universal  applause  followed  the  dancing  of  the  young 
men  ;  but  the  highest  interest  was  excited  by  Harald, 
who,  in  the  dance,  awoke  actual  astonishment 

Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  wliich  expresses  more  than 
the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the  people  who  originated  it 
which  better  reflects  the  life  and  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  North.  It  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
ground,  amid  jogging  little  hops,  accompanied  by  move- 
ments of  the  arms,  in  which,  as  it  were,  a  great 
strength  plays  negligently.  It  is  somewhat  bear- like, 
indolent,  clumsy,  half-dreaming.  But  it  wakes  >,  it  be- 
comes earnest.  Then  tho  dancers  rise  up  and  dance, 
and  display  themselves  in  expressions  of  power,  in 
which  strength  and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselvea 
by  playing  with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  and  to  over- 
come them.  The  same  person  who  just  before  seemed 
fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft,  and  throws  himself 

♦  About  a  farthing. 
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around  in  the  air  as  though  he  had  wings.  Then,  after 
many  break -neck  movements  and  evolutions,  before 
which  the  unaccustomed  spectator  grows  dizzy,  the 
dance  suddenly  assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless, 
somewhat  heavy  character,  and  closes  as  it  began,  sunk 
upon  the  earth. 

Loud  shouts  of  applause,  bestowed  especially  upon 
Harald,  resounded  on  all  sides  as  the  dance  closed.  And 
now  they  all  set  themselves  in  motion  for  a  great  Hal- 
ling-polska,  and  every  "  Gut"  chose  himself  a  "  Jente." 
Harald  had  scarcely  refreshed  and  strengthened  himself 
with  a  can  of  ale,  before  he  again  hastened  up  to  Susanna, 
and  engaged  her  for  the  Halling-polska.  She  had  danced 
it  several  times  in  hor  own  country,  and  joyfully  ac- 
cepted Harald's  invitation. 

This  dance,  too,  is  deeply  characteristic.  It  paints 
the  Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in  life  ;  it  is  the 
Berserker-gladness  in  tho  dance.  Supported  upon  the 
arm  of  the  woman,  the  man  throws  himself  high  in  the 
air ;  then  he  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  swings  round 
with  her  in  wild  circles ;  then  they  separate ;  then  they 
unite  again,  and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were,  in  super- 
abundance of  life  and  delight  The  measure  is  deter- 
mined, bold,  and  full  of  life.  It  is  a  dance-intoxication, 
in  which  people  for  the  moment  release  themselves 
from  every  care,  every  burden  and  oppression  of  exis- 
tence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Susanna. 
Toung,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  themselves  around 
with  certainty  and  ease,  which  seemed  to  make  the 
dance  a  sport  without  any  effort ;  and  with  eyes  stead- 
fastly riveted  on  each  other,  they  had  no  sense  of  gid- 
diness. They  whirled  round,  as  it  were,  in  a  magic  circle, 
to  the  strange  magical  music  The  understrings  sounded 
strong  and  strange.  The  peculiar  enchanted  power 
which  lies  in  the  clear  deeps  of  the  water,  in  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  the  mountains,  in  the  shades  of  dark 
caves,  which  the  skalds  have  celebrated  under  tho  names 
of  mermaids,  mountain-kings,  and  wood-women,  and 
which  drag  down  the  heart  so  forcibly  into  unknown, 
wondrous  deeps — this  dark  song  of  Nature  is  heard  in 
the  understrings*  of  the  Halling's  playful,  but  yet  at 
the  same  time  melancholy  tones.  It  deeply  seized 
upon  Susanna's  soul,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  expe- 
rience this  enehautnient  Leaving  the  wilder  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  they  moved  around  ever  quieter, 
arm  in  arm. 

M  O,  so  through  life !"  whispered  Harald's  lips,  almost 
involuntarily,  as  he  looked  deep  into  Susanna's  moistly 
beaming  eyes ;  and,  "  O,  so  through  life !"  was  answered 
in  Susanna's  heart,  but  her  lips  remained  closed.'  The 
pleasure  infused  into  Susanna's  heart  by  this  incident 
wits  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Alette  had 
formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  with  reference 
to  her  irritable  temper,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate  with  Harald  on  his  evidently  growing 
attachment  Susanna  chanced  to  overhear  her  words, 
and  returned  from  the  dance  with  tho  most  agonised 
feelings. 

Obstructions  arise  from  this  cause  to  the  progress  of 
the  loves  of  these  young  persons ;  but  they  are  ulti- 
mately overcome.  Not  long  after  the  jXte,  Mrs  Hjelm 
was  induced  to  undertake  a  dangerous  journey  over 
snow-clad  mountains,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
had  long  impended  over  the  family.  Her  faithful  ser- 
vitors accompanied  her,  and  but  for  the  energy  and 
courage  of  Susanna,  would  have  perished  in  the  snow. 
The  mission  was  accomplished,  and  Harald  discovered 
to  be  his  mistress's  nephew.  A  new  strife  then  arose 
in  Susanna's  mind;  she  feared  that  Harald's  rise  in 
station  would  make  him  esteem  her  tho  less  on  ac- 
count of  her  own  humble  birth.    She  then  bethought 


*  The  nndersirinjrs  of  tbe  so-called  Hardanger  fiddle  are  four 
metal  KtringB,  which  lio  unuV-r  the  sounding-board.  They  are 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  upix-r  catgut  -trluvs  whcivby,  a*  well  a* 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  violin  itself,  thin  gives  forth  a  singular 


her  of  her  dear  little  Hulda,  and  resolved  to  fly  from 
her  present  situation,  and  return  to  that  unfailing 
object  of  affection.  A  kind  contrivance  of  theirs  pre- 
vented her  from  leaving  them.  When  she  had  fully 
determined  to  do  so,  she  sought  her  chamber,  opened 
the  door — 4  entered — and  stood  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment Were  her  senses  confused,  or  did  she  now  first 
wake  out  of  year-long  dreams  ?  She  saw  herself  again 
in  that  little  room  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many 
years  of  her  youth — in  that  little  room  which  she 
herself  had  fitted  up,  had  painted  and  embellished,  and 
had  often  described  to  Harald  j  and  there,  by  the  win- 
dow, stood  the  little  Hulda's  bed,  with  its  flowery 
coverlet  and  blue  muslin  hangings.  This  scene  caused 
the  blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna's  heart,  and,  out 
of  herself,  she  cried—"  Hulda !  my  little  Hulda !" 
"Here  I  am,  Sanna!  Here  is  thy  little  Hulda!"  an- 
|  swered  the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the  cover- 
let of  the  bed  moved,  and  an  angelically  beautiful  child's 
head  peeped  out,  and  two  small  white  arms  stretched 
themselves  towards  Susanna.  With  a  cry  of  almost  wild 
joy  Susanna  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  the  little  sister 
in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew  not 
for  some  time  what  went  on  around  her.  But  when 
she  had  collected  herself,  she  found  herself  sitting  on 
Hulda's  bed,  with  the  child  folded  in  her  arms,  and 
over  the  little  light-locked  head  lifted  itself  a  manly 
one,  with  an  expression  of  deep  seriousness  and  gentle 
emotion. 

"  Intreat  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald,  "  that 
she  bestow  a  little  regard  on  me,  and  that  she  does  not 
say  nay  to  what  you  have  granted  me ;  beg  that  I  may 
call  little  Hulda  my  daughter,  and  that  I  may  call  your 
Susanna  my  Susanna  1" 

"  O  yes !  That  shalt  thou,  Susanna !"  exclaimed  little 
Hulda,  while  she,  with  child-like  affection,  threw  her 
arms  about  Susanna's  neck,  and  continued  zealously, 
"  Oh,  do  like  him,  Susanna !  He  likes  thee  so  much ; 
that  he  has  told  me  so  often ;  and  he  has  himself  brought 
me  hither  to  give  thee  joy.  And  seest  thou  this  beau- 
tiful necklace  he  has  given  me ;  and  he  has  promised  to 
tell  me  such  pleasant  stories  in  winter.  He  can  tell  so 
many,  do  you  know !  Hast  thou  heard  about  Rypan 
in  Justedale,  Sanna?  He  has  told  me  that!  and 
about  the  good  lady  who  went  about  after  the  Black 
Death,  and  collected  all  the  motherless  little  children, 
and  was  a  mother  to  them.  O  Sanna!  do  like  him, 
and  let  him  be  my  father !" 

Susanna  let  tbe  little  prattler  go  on,  without  being 
able  to  say  a  word.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  bosom, 
and  endeavoured  to  collect  her  confused  thoughts. 

"  Susanna !"  prayed  Harald,  restlessly  and  tenderly, 
"  look  at  me  !    Speak  to  me  a  kind  word  !" 

Then  raised  Susanna  her  burning  and  tear-bathed 
countenance,  saying,  "  O !  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
thank  you  ?" 

"  How?"  said  Harald,  "by  making  me  happy,  Susanna; 
by  becoming  my  wife." 

Susanna  stood  up,  while  she  said  with  as  much  can- 
dour as  cordiality,  "  God  knows  best  how  happy  I  should 
feel  myself,  if  I  could  believe — if  words  were  spoken 
for  your  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  mine.  But,  ah ! 
I  cannot  do  it.  I  know  that  it  is  your  generosity  and 
goodness  " 

"Generosity?  Then  am  I  right  generous  towards 
myself;  for  I  assure  you,  Susanna,  that  I  never 
thought  more  of  my  own  advantage  than  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  that  I  am  now  as  completely  egotistical  as  you 
could  desiro." 

"  And  your  sister  Alette,"  continued  Susanna,  with 
downcast  eyes ;  "  I  know  that  she  does  not  wish  to  call 
me  her  sister,  and  " 

"  And  since  Alette  once  was  so  stupid,"  said  now  a 
friendly  female  voice,  "  therefore  is  she  here  to  deprecate 
it,"  And  Alette  embraced  heartily  the  astonished  Su- 
sanna,  whilst  she  continued—"  O  Susanna !  without  you, 
I  should  now  no  longer  have  a  brother.   I  know  you 
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better  now,  and  I  have  read  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
and  know  that  lie  can  now  no  longer  be  happy  but  through 
you.  Therefore  I  implore  you,  Susanna,  implore  you  ear- 
nestly, to  make  liini  happy.  Be  his  wife,  Susauna,  and 
be  my  sister.*' 

"  And  you,  too.  Alette,"  said  Susanna,  deeply  moved ; 
"  will  you,  too,  mislead  me  with  your  sweet  words  ?  Ah ! 
could  you  make  me  forget  that  it  is  my  weakness — that 

is,  I  who,  through  my  confession,  have  called  forth  

But  that  can  I  never ;  and  therefore  can  I  not  believe 
you,  ye  good,  ye  noble  ones!  And  therefore  I  implore 
and  adjure  you  " 

"  What  fine  speeches  are  making  here  ?"  now  inter- 
rupted a  solemn  voice,  and  Mrs  Astrid  stood  before  the 
affectionately  contending  group,  and  spoke  thus  with  an 
assumed  sternness.  "  I  will  hope  that  my  young  rela- 
tives, and  my  daughter  Susanna,  do  not  take  upon  them 
to  transact  and  to  determine  important  affairs  without 
taking  me  into  the  council !  But,  yes,  I  perceive  by  your 
guilty  countenances  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  punish  you  altogether.  Not  another  word  of  the 
business,  then,  till  eight  days  are  over ;  and  then  I  de- 
mand and  require,  as  lady  and  mistress  of  this  house, 
that  the  dispute  be  brought  before  me,  and  that  I  have 
a  word  to  say  in  the  decision.  Susanna  remains  here 
in  the  meantime  in  safe  keeping,  and  I  myself  shall  un- 
dertake to  watch  her.  Dost  thou  believe  seriously, 
Susanna,"  and  Mrs  Astrid's  voice  changed  into  the  most 
affectionate  tones,  while  she  clasped  the  young  maiden 
in  her  arms — "  dost  thou  believe  that  thou  canst  so  easily 
escape  me?  No,  no,  my  child  !  thou  deceivest  thyself 
there.  Since  thou  hast  saved  our  lives,  thou  hast  be- 
come our  life-captive — thou,  and  with  thy  little  Hulda! 
But  supper  is  laid  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  garden, 
my  child  ;  and  let  us  gather  strength  from  it  for  the 
approaching  strife."*  It  was  thus  that  all  strife  ended, 
and  the  two  lovers  were  at  length  made  happy  in  the 
approved  method. 


RECENT  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITIONS  IN 
LIVERPOOL  AND  LEEDS 

It  has  become  common  of  late  years,  especially  in 
the  English  manufacturing  districts,  to  open  what  are 
called  Public  Exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  models  of 
machinery,  antiquities  and  curiosities,  natural  history, 
philosophical  apparatus,  specimens  of  various  manu- 
factures, and  objects  illustrative  of  several  operations  in 
the  useful  arts.  These  exhibitions  have,  in  general, 
been  held  in  connexion  with  mechanics'  or  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  to  whose  benefit  the  proceeds  are 
applied.  In  many  instances  considerable  sums  have 
been  realised,  and  thus  a  twofold  advantage  is  derived 
by  the  public — first,  in  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
obtained  from  the  exhibitions,  and  afterwards  from  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge  at  a  cheap  rate.  All  these  exhibitions  are  essen- 
tially public  in  their  character.  The  articles  contributed 
being  lent  by  the  public,  their  management  is  intrusted 
to  a  public  committee;  and  the  benefits  resulting  from 
them,  both  in  money  and  otherwise,  are  reaped  by  the 
public. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
exhibitions,  we  propose  to  describe  three  that  have 
recently  been  held  in  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  the  institutions  in  connexion  with 
which  they  were  opened. 

Liverpool,  it  is  well  known,  contains  the  largest 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  directors 
of  this  establishment  have  gone  far  beyond  the  original 
idea  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  for  while  they  have 
most  fully  carried  out  the  plan  of  lectures,  evening  classes, 
and  a  library,  they  have  also  established  day  schools, 


under  the  names  of  the  Lower  and  the  High  School,  for 
the  instruction  of  children  of  the  working  and  middle 
classes.  These  schools  have  hitherto  been  attended 
with  much  success,  and  contained,  according  to  the  last 
report,  846  pupils.  The  number  of  members  in  March 
1843  was  3375,  of  whom  404  were  ladies,  and  674  ap- 
prentices. The  evening  classes  are  conducted  by  thirty- 
one  masters,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  400 
each  evening.  Lectures  are  delivered  regularly  twice 
a- week  to  audiences  of  from  600  to  1300.  The  library 
contains  upwards  of  11,000  volumes;  and  sometimes 
more  than  500  volumes  are  taken  out  in  one  day.  In 
the  large  and  commodious  lecture  room,  a  powerful  con- 
certo organ,  built  by  Hill  of  London,  has  lately  been 
erected,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased  effect  to  the 
musical  lectures,  and  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the 
institution.  This  organ  is  played  regularly  on  lecture 
evenings  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  lecture  com- 
mences, and  while  the  members  are  taking  their  scats. 
The  institution  also  possesses  a  museum  and  a  sculpture 
gallery,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  statues,  casts, 
&c.  and  to  which  many  valuable  additions  have  recently 
been  made. 

The  exhibition  which  was  held  in  June  and  July 
1842  occupied  twenty  large  rooms.   The  first  that  the 
visitor  entered  contained  a  number  of  looms  for  weaving 
fringes,  silk,  &c.  at  which  workmen  were  regularly 
employed.   In  the  next,  letter-press  and  lithographic 
printers  were  at  work,  printing  various  documents 
relating  to  the  institution;  while  the  processes  of 
book-binding  and  engraving  in  all  their  branches  were 
at  the  same  time  going  on.    In  the  third  apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  round  with  specimens 
of  costly  carpets,  were  workmen  employed  in  stock- 
ing-weaving and  lace-making.     Passing  from  this, 
the  visitor  entered  a  long  room  containing  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  philosophical  apparatus,  models  of 
ships,  of  steam-engines,  &c.    A  portion  of  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus  was  kept  at  work,  and  such  parties 
as  chose,  received  shocks  from  electrical  machines  and 
small  galvanic  batteries.    Under  this  room  was  another, 
which  contained  a  working  steam-engine  and  a  collec- 
tion of  machinery.    There  was  also  a  canal  surrounded 
by  a  railway,  on  which  a  model  of  a  locomotive  engine 
was  shown  at  work.    Contiguous  to  this  apartment, 
the  processes  of  glass-blowing  and  likeness-cutting  were 
exhibited,  as  also  a  potter's  wheel,  on  which  v  i  re- 
fashioned wares,  &c.  according  to  any  form  which 
visitors  suggested  to  the  workman.   On  ascending  to 
the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  the  visitor  found  him- 
self in  the  natural  history  museum,  which  contained 
upwards  of  200  specimens,  all  tastefully  and  neatly 
arranged.    Adjoining  this  was  a  room  in  which  were 
displayed  about  250  autographs,  many  of  them  very 
rare  and  curious,  ami  among  which  were  twenty-one 
of  English  kings  and  queens,  and  eight  of  foreign 
princes.  The  next  room  contained  architectural  models 
and  specimens  of  papier  mac  he  ornaments,  after  in- 
specting which,  the  visitor  was  introduced  to  the  pic- 
ture-gallery.   This  was  ninety  feet  in  length,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  with  its  walls  completely  covered  with 
paintings.    It  contained  276  pictures,  among  which 
were  Haydon's  well-known  painting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Conference,  Maclise's  Bohemian  Gipsies,  and  many  others 
of  great  merit.    In  a  line  with  this  room  were  the  mu- 
seum and  sculpture-gallery.    In  the  latter,  the  visitor 
found  himself  surrounded  by  specimens  of  the  great 
works  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  while  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  fountain,  surrounded  by  plants,  which  cast  up 
jets  of  water,  thus  imparting  a  coolness  and  fragrance  to 
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the  gallery,  and  rendering  it  a  delightful  promenade. 
Two  room*  next  to  this  contained  a  collection  of  nearly 
1O0O  antiquities,  curiosities,  &c.  many  of  which  were 
very  valuable.    A  single  article — a  musical  clock,  with 
railway  carriages  passing  in  front,  and  two  vases  of 
flowers — was  valued  at  100  guineas.   An  apartment  on 
the  same  range  contained  a  collection  of  between  300  and 
4O0  engravings  and  water-colour  drawings,  and  the  room 
next  to  it  was  filled  with  paintings  by  Liverpool  artists, 
and  portraits  of  Liverpool  men.    In  the  large  lecture- 
hall,  exhibitions  of  dissolving  views,  &c  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope,  took  place  twice  a -day.  The 
play-ground  of  the  High  School  was  roofed  in  to 
accommodate  the  extensive  collection  of  North  Ame- 
rican Indian  curiosities,  &c  belonging  to  Mr  George 
Cat  I'm.  the  celebrated  traveller.    The  exhibition  was 
open  for  six  weeks,  and  in  a  statement  published  after 
its  close,  it  was  calculated  that,  during  that  time,  the 
total  number  of  visitors  could  not  be  fewer  than  97,000. 
About  20,000  pupils  belonging  to  the  different  charity 
schools  of  the  town  were  admitted  once  gratuitously, 
were  also  the  police  and  military  forces,  and  380 
servants.  The  total  sum  realised,  after  paying 
was  stated  to  be  £2000. 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution  was  established 
in  1839,  by  a  number  of  influential  and  wealthy  gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  higher,  middle, 
and  working-classes  a  secular  education,  combined  with 
religious  instruction  founded  on  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  England.    The  building  is  one  of  tbe  most  hand- 
some and  magnificent  in  Liverpool.    The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  22d  December 
1840.  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  January  1843  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  now  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  cost  of  its  erection  was  about  £38,000.   It  contains 
upwards  of  forty  class  and  other  rooms,  and  has  exten- 
sive play-grounds  adjoining.  The  lecture-room  is  capable 
of  accommodating  about  2700  persons,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  two  galleries,  a  large  platform,  and  orchestra.  There 
are  three  day-schools  open  in  the  institution,  called  re- 
spectively the  Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the  Lower  Schools. 
They  are  conducted  by  a  principal,  two  vice-principals, 
and  twenty  other  masters.  There  are  also  various  even- 
ing classes,  conducted  by  fourteen  masters.   No  official 
report  of  the  numbers  attending  the  various  schools  has 
yet  been  published ;  but  it  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Brooks,  senior  rector  of  Liverpool,  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  Christmas  1843,  that  the  numbers  at  both 
day  and  evening  schools  were  then  1030.  Lectures 
are  delivered  regularly  twice  a-week,  and  the  charge 
of  admission  to  them  is  different  to  different  parts  of 
the  lecture-room. 

The  exhibition  in  connexion  with  this  institution  was 
held  in  June  and  July  1843.  It  occupied  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  rooms,  including  the  large  lecture  halL  In 
various  rooms  were  exhibited  the  processes  of  book- 
binding, paper  -  ruling,  letter -press,  copperplate,  and 
lithographic  printing,  fringe  weaving,  manufacture  of 
tassels,  stocking  weaving,  fustian  cutting,  ivory  carving, 
and  pin  making.  There  was  also  a  shawl-loom  from 
Paisley,  at  which  a  workman  was  constantly  employed, 

made 


weaving  shawls  according  to  a  pattern 
for  the  occasion;  and  the  process  of  hearth-rug" weav. 
ing  was  shown  in  the  production  of  a  rug  embodying  a 
view  of  the  institution.  There  was  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  models  of  ships,  and  one  of  a  ship-launch. 
Another  of  a  steamer,  propelled  by  the  Archimedean 
screw,  was  exhibited  at  work  in  a  circular  basin  of 
water,  towing  a  full-rigged  model  of  a  merchantman. 
The  processes  of  hatching  eggs  by  means  of  hot  water, 
and  of  cooking  meat  by  gas,  were  also  exhibited.  There 
were  also  a  cutter  of  likenesses,  and  a  potter  constantly 
at  work.  One  of  the  rooms  was  completely  occupied 
by  a  large  and  beautiful  model  of  Hobart  Town,  in 
which,  it  was  stated,  every  street  and  house  was  accu- 
rately represented.  The  harbour  and  bay  consisted  of 
'  real  water,'  and  vessels  were  observed  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead,  unloading  at  the  quay,  and  stranded 


on  the  shore.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with 
panoramic  views  of  the  same  town.  In  one  of  tlie 
apartments  there  was  a  type-composing  and  distri- 
buting machine,  invented  by  Captain  Rosenberg,  at 
which  two  boys  were  constantly  employed.  This 
machine,  from  its  ingenuity  and  novelty,  formed  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition.  Another 
room  was  completely  filled  with  Chinese  curiosities, 
all  arranged  with  the  utmost  neatness.  Other  rooms 
contained  collections  of  miscellaneous  antiquities  and 
curiosities,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  models  of 
steam-engines.  The  picture  gallery  was  considered  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  handsome  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings that  had  ever  been  opened  in  Liverpool.  It  was 
'218  feet  long,  but  its  breadth  and  height  were  not  in 
proportion  to  this  length.  It  was  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  contained  420  paintings  by  eminent  British  and 
foreign  artists.  At  each  end  of  this  gallery  was  a  small 
room  containing  statuary ;  and  a  number  of  paintings  and 
engravings  were  distributed  over  the  other  rooms.  At 
the  top  of  one  of  the  staircases  there  was  a  fountain 
surrounded  with  plants.  Two  large  mirrors  were  placed 
near  it,  which,  by  multiplying  the  objects,  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  In  the  lecture-hall,  concerts  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  regularly  held,  and  dissolving 
views  and  a  panorama  of  the  Eglinton  tournament  wen 
exhibited  twice  each  day. 

Amongst  the  objects  presented  on  both  occasions  in 
Liverpool  was  4  Ailart's  Happy  Family,'  a  collection  of 
mild  and  fierce  animals,  which  live  together  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  in  one  cage.  The  hawk  and  the 
starling  were  seen  feeding  from  the  same  piece  of  meat ; 
the  cat  permitted  mice  and  rats  to  repose  on  her  body 
without  molestation ;  and  the  pigeon  might  jostle  the 
drowsy  owl  without  danger  of  being  attacked. 

The  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in 
1825,  and  continued  to  exist  on  a  very  small  scale  until 
1839,  when  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  enabled  the 
directors  to  purchase  a  building  consisting  of  a  lecture- 
hall,  capable  of  accommodating  about  400  persons,  and 
several  smaller  apartments  for  class-rooms.  A  Literary 
Institution  was  established  in  Leeds  in  1834,  whose  ob- 
jects differed  very  slightly  from  those  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  In  1842  the  members  of  these  institutions 
thought  that  the  objects  of  each  would  be  better  obtained 
if  they  were  united;  and  a  union  accordingly  took  place 
in  1842,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  soiree,  at 
which  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.  Professors 
Buckland  and  Liebig,  Drs  Daubeny  and  Playfair,  &c. 
attended.  It  has  been  found  that  the  institutions  work 
harmoniously  together,  and  that  they  are  more  effective 
now  than  they  were  when  separate.  The  last  report  is 
dated  January  1844,  and  from  it  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  members  and  subscribers  was  then  770,  of  whom 
178  were  nndcr  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  evening 
classes  arc  seven  in  number,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance is  between  40  and  50  each  evening.  The  library 
contains  above  5000  volumes,  and  circulates,  on  an 
average,  about  100  volumes  per  day.  Courses  of 
paid  lectures  are  delivered  as  often  as  the  funds  of 
the  institution  will  permit;  and  a  regular  series  of 
papers,  on  interesting  and  instructive  subjects,  are 
read  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
are  always  followed  by  a  discussion.  The  attendance 
at  paid  lectures  is  from  350  to  500,  and  at  papers  about 
150. 

The  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Leeds  institu- 
tion was  opened  in  July  1843,  and  remained  open  for 
four  months.  It  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those 
at  Liverpool.  It  occupied  six  rooms.  The  picture- 
gallery  was  71  feet  long  and  18  broad,  and  contained 
128  paintings  by  distinguished  artists.  Ranged  round 
the  sides  of  this  room  were  collections  of  natural  history, 
curiosities,  &c.  A  small  circular  room  adjoining  this 
was  tastefully  fitted  up  with  141  small  paintings  and 
water-colour  drawings.  The  largest  room,  called  the 
Saloon,  was  about  53  feet  long  and  36  broad.   At  one 
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time*,  and,  on  tome  occasion*,  by  the  celebrated  Dr 
Wesley,  organist  of  tho  parish  church,  Leeds.  In  the 
centre  of  tills  room  there  was  a  fountain  throwing  up 
jets  of  water  \  a  circular  canal,  on  which  floated  models 
of  ships  and  steamers ;  and  a  circular  railway,  with  a 
tunnel,  on  which  models  of  locomotire  engines  were 
frequently  made  to  work.  Models  of  various  kinds  of 
engines  were  also  exhibited  in  action.  The  processes 
of  lithographic  printing,  likeness-cutting,  silvering  glass, 
and  electrotype  engraving,  were  also  exhibited}  and 
lectures  were  regularly  delivered  on  chemistry,  galva- 
nism, pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  &c.  illustrated  by  many 
interesting  experiments.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
paintings.  An  adjoining  room  contained  a  large  collec- 
tion of  ancient  armour  from  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
great  quantity  of  coins,  autographs,  curiosities,  &c. 
There  were  412  English  coins  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  beginning  with  the  first  ancient  British  coins  of 
lead  and  tin,  and  ending  with  those  of  Queen  Victoria, 
There  were  also  56  Scotch  coins,  beginning  with  a  penny 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  ending  with  some  coins  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  which  were  the  last  coined  at  the  royal 
mint  in  Scotland.  A  room  was  set  apart  for  machiuery, 
and  in  it  were  exhibited  a  steam-engine  of  six-horse 
power,  and  other  machines,  at  work.  Another  apartment 
was  occupied  with  a  diving-bell,  which  accommodated 
four  or  five  persons.  During  the  time  that  the  exhibi- 
tion was  open,  between  5000  and  6000  persons  went 
down  in  the  diving-bell,  each  of  whom  paid  sixpence, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  certificate,  4  serving,'  said  the 
catalogue,  1  as  a  record  of  the  courage  of  the  parties.' 
In  the  same  room  were  exhibited  dissolving  views 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope.  The  total  amount 
realised  by  this  exhibition,  after  paying  all  necessary 
expenses,  was  about  L.400. 

It  would  bo  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  disqui- 
sition on  the  various  good  effects  that  such  exhibitions 
must  produce.  From  the  necessarily  rapid  and  cursory 
sketch  which  has  here  been  given  of  them,  it  will  be 
seen  that  few  could  attend  them  without  receiving  much 
pleasure  of  a  pure  and  elevating  kind.  The  trains  of 
thought  into  which  the  various  objects  exhibited  na- 
turally led  the  mind,  the  healthy  curiosity  which  they 
excited,  and  the  expansion  of  ideas  which  such  a  col- 
lection of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  nature  and  art  is 
fitted  to  produce,  must  have  had  a  very  beneficial  and 
stimulating  effect.  But  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  exhibitions  as  means  for  elevating  the 
character  of  the  people,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  that  on  a 
first  glance  might  be  attributed  to  theni.  The  collection 
of  articles  is  so  large,  and  the  time  generally  occupied 
in  exhibiting  them  so  short,  that  the  knowledge  and 
pleasure  which  they  produce  are  necessarily  evan- 
escent. If  they  were  to  be  permanent,  the  case  would 
be  different ;  but  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  articles  are  contributed.  In  an  exhi- 
bition made  up  of  articles  from  private  collections, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  departments  will  be 
as  complete,  or  arranged  with  ns  much  accuracy  and 
care,  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  exhibition  were 
opened  for  any  particular  scientific  purpose.  The  ar- 
rangement is  generally  made  more  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  neatness  and  compactness,  than  scientific 
order;  and  thus,  though  more  pleasure  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  eye,  there  is  less  instruction  imparted 
to  the  mind. 

The  importance  of  these  exhibitions  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  that  of  the  institutions  in 
connexion  with  which  they  have  been  opened.  The 
former  are  showy  and  temporary ;  the  hitter  are  solid 
and  permanent.  The  exhibition,  while  open,  may  be 
more  popular  and  lucrative ;  but  the  institution  is  more 
beneficial,  and  its  interests  ought  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  be  sacrificed,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  gain.  The  exhibition  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  holidays  passed  in  cheerful  pleasure,  as 
agreeable  as  it  it  temporary ;  while  the  institution  re- 


sembles the  regular  school  session  passed  ih  calmness 
and  quiet,  and  in  the  attainment  of  solid  and  useful 
instruction,  by  whose  aid  the  journey  of  life  is  to  be 


DR.  GUILLOTIN. 

With  the  machine  to  which  the  above  physician  wit 
the  unwitting  sponsor,  is  associated  the  wholesale  deca- 
pitations which  took  place  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  has  thus  conferred  an  unenviable  notoriety 
on  a  man  who  appears  to  have  possessed  a  large  share 
of  humanity,  and  whose  gravest  fault  was  the  bad 
vanity  which  he  expressed  about  his  invention— that 
invention  being  after  all  not  certainly  his,  as  similar 
instruments  had  been  used  long  before  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  Scotland,  and  even  France  Itself.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  true  history  of  this  man,  and  of 
the  machine  which  bore  his  name,  has  been  completed ; 
first,  by  the  discovery  (In  1835)  of  some  documents  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and  next  by  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  M.  Louis  du  Bois,  published  last  year.* 

We  learn  from  the  Biographic  Universelle,  that 
Joseph  Ignaoe  Guillotin  was  born  in  1738  at  Saintea,  an 
ancient  town  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  Charente 
After  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  he 
composed  an  essay  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
from  the  university  of  Bordeaux.  This  composition  pro- 
duced a  lively  sensation ;  and  the  Jesuits,  who  invariatty 
tried  to  connect  every  person  of  talent  with  their  order, 
persuaded  him  to  enter  the  fraternity,  and  Guillotin  was 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  Irish  college  at  Bordeaux. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  ambition  prompted  him  to 
quit  the  religious  habit,  and  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
medicine.  There  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  s 
diligent  pupil  of  Antoinc  Petit*  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessor of  his  time.  So  ardent  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of 
medical  knowledge,  that  he  organised  a  certain  number 
of  his  fellow-pupils  into  a  society,  to  render  a  mutual 
account  of  the  instruction  they  had  derived  from  the 
lessons  of  their  master.  At  length  the  good  use  he 
made  of  his  days  as  a  student  met  their  reward  :  he  ob- 
tained a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  Rheims,  and  after- 
wards carried  off,  from  a  host  of  competitors,  the  prize 
given  by  the  Paris  faculty,  which  was  the  title  of  Doctor- 
Regent  From  that  time  he  was  placed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  amongst  the  first  physicians  of  the  capitsL 

When  the  famous  Mesmcr  broached  his  doctrine  of 
animal  magnetism,  Louis  XVI.  ordered  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  theory,  and  Guillotin 
was  appointed  one  of  its  members ;  but  at  this  time 
the  distant  murmurs  of  the  revolutionary  storm  were 
heard,  and  both  the  king  and  the  royal  physician  had 
weightier  matters  to  occupy  their  attention  than  mes- 
merism. Louis  attempted  to  meet  the  coming  tempest 
by  organising  a  popular  assembly  under  the  title  of  the 
States  General,  while  Guillotin,  taking  the  general 
tone  of  the  time,  published  what  was  thought  a  disloyal 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  '  Petition  of  the  Citizens 
domiciled  in  Paris.' f  For  this  he  was  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  French  parliament  to  render  an  account 
of  his  opinions.  The  issue  of  the  affair  was  favourable 
to  him ;  and  the  populace  carried  him  from  the  parlia- 
ment house  in  triumph.  His  popularity  now  increased, 
and,  after  a  time,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  States 
General.  In  this  national  assembly  Guillotin  chiefly 
directed  his  attention  to  medical  reform ;  and  it  was  in 


*  Reclierchcs  ] 
PaxU  l&O. 

t  Hcsidon  the  Volition  t!ri  Cittyciu  Thmitilut  ii  Parit,  GniUotin 
pnhlHhod  (In  17881  two  other  pieces,  which  formed  on  octavo  of 
thfrty-flve  page*:  thus  much  from  the  Itintrraphfo  Vnfrcraelto— 
but  in  a  book  publUhcd  in  lTf",  entitled  Portraits  of  Celebrated 
IVrnin*.  wo  find  it  denied  that  OtiiUotin  wrote  these  pamphlets, 
having  only  'fathered'  them,  the  root  nuthor  being  a  lawyer 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  tic  pub- 
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a  debate  concerning  capital  punishments  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which,  though  somewhat  ludicrous  in 
itself,  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  in  a  manner 
which  he  bitterly  regretted  to  the  latest  moment  of  bis 
existence. 

It  appears  that,  under  the  old  system  of  things,  it  was 
a  privilege  of  the  nobility,  when  condemned  to  death,  to 
be  beheaded  instead  of  hanged.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  this  was  complained  of  by  the  malcontents  of  the 
day  as  an  odious  distinction.  To  do  away  with  it, 
Dr  Gulllotin  framed,  and,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1789,  proposed  in  the  National  Assembly  a  series  of 
resolutions,  the  first  three  of  which  were — 4  1.  Crimes 
of  the  same  kind  shall  be  punished  by  the  same  kind 
of  punishment,  whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  criminal. 
2.  In  all  cases  (whatever  be  the  crime)  of  capital 
punishment,  it  shall  be  of  the  same  kind — that  is, 
beheading— and  it  shall  be  executed  by  means  of  a 
machine  [Teffet  d'un  ainpk  mecanisme],  3.  Crime  being 
personal,  the  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  a 
criminal,  shall  inflict  no  disgrace  on  his  family.'  These 
propositions  were  adjourned,  as  it  seems,  without  a  de- 
bate; but  on  the  1st  of  December  the  doctor  brought 
them  forward  again,  preceding  his  motion  by  reading 
a  long  and  detailed  report  in  their  favonr,  to  which, 
unluckily  for  the  history  of  the  guillotine,  the  Assembly 
did  not  pay  the  usual  compliment  of  printing  it,  and 
do  copy  was  found  amongst  Guillotin's  papers.  The 
circumstance  which  so  lastingly  attached  his  name  to 
the  beheading  machine  also  proved  that  his  propositions 
were  not  very  attentively  received  :  the  debate  finished 
abruptly,  in  consequence  of  a  curious  expression  which 
he  used.  He  had  been,  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
proposed  instrument  as  his  own  invention  ;  and,  having 
argued  that  hanging  was  a  tedious  and  torturing  pro- 
cess, exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  4  Now,  with  my 
machine,  I  cut  off  your  head  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  you  never  feel  it!'*  This  strange  expression  pro- 
duced a  general  laugh,  which  ended  the  discussion. 
Alas !  amongst  the  laughers  there  were  scores  of  the 
after-victims  of  the  yet  unborn  cause  of  their  merri- 
ment. 

The  unlucky  expression  of  Dr  Guillotin  passed  into 
a  jest,  which  was  indelibly  fixed  on  him  by  a  song 
that  appeared  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  comic  periodi- 
cal supported  by  the  royalist  party,  and  the  humour 
of  which  turned  on  his  being  supposed  to  wish  for  a 
swifter  mode  of  killing  than  the  professional  one  which 
he  had  previously  practised. 

fluillotln. 

Politician, 

And  ph.mlcian, 
Bethought  himself,  'til  plain, 
That  hanging*  not  humano 

Nor  patriotic; 
And  straightway  nhowcil 
A  clever  mode 

To  kill-without  a  | 
Which,  void  of  n>po< 


Of 


» thought,  and  not 
That  thin  klim 
Hippocrates'  limb 
Wa»  jealous  to  ohtain 
The  exclusive  rinht  of  Wiling, 
By  qiUcker  main*  than  pilling. 

The  patriot  keen, 
Uiiillotln, 
Tho  best  advice  to  have. 
Before  tho  next  debate 

Commit*  Count- trie, 
Chajxlier  and  Barnace,-  \ 


*  '  A  roc  ma  machine,  jo 
Si  YOam  ne  Kraffrea  point  I' 

f  Coupe- tele  wm  one  Jonrdain  (afterward*  more  widely  cele- 
brated for  hla  fehore,  in  tho  nuuftacre*  of  Avigtvm/,  who  derived  hi* 
nickname  from  having  cut  oft*  the  head*  of  Menra  I»e  Hutte*  and 
Vartonurt,  who  were  murdered  In  the  palace  of  VcraaillMt  nhout 


And  then  off-hand 

His  geniuw  planned 

That  machine 
That '  cimply '  kills— that's  all— 
Which  after  him  we  call 

•  Guillotine.' 

This  jeu  d'esprit  became  very  popular,  and  the  name 
of  Guillotine,  which  it  gave  in  derision,  and  by  antici- 
pation, clung  to  the  fatal  machine  when  it  was  finally 
adopted,  and  for  ever  after.  It  appears  that  the  bad 
taste  of  jesting  on  so  grave  and  solemn  a  subject  did 
not  escape  notice,  for  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  18th  De- 
cember 1789,  appear  some  'observations  on  the  motion 
of  Dr  Guillotin,  for  the  adoption  of  a  machine  which 
should  behead  animals  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  and 
censuring  the  '  levity  with  which  some  of  the  periodical 
papers  have  made  trivial  and  indecent  remarks  thereon.' 

To  show  how  unjustly  Guillotin's  name  has  been 
treated  by  posterity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  above  is  nearly  all  the  connexion  he  bad  with 
the  so-called  guillotine;  for  at  the  time  lie  talked  of 
'  my  machine,'  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  made 
cither  a  model  or  so  much  as  a  drawing  of  it,  and  it 
could  only  have  existed  as  an  idea  in  his  mind,  whether 
borrowed  or  original,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  first  guillotine  was  not  constructed 
till  three  years  afterwards,  and  with  the  making  of  it 
Guillotin  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  I 

Though  the  doctor's  propositions  were  laughed  off  on 
the  1st  of  December  1789,  yet  every  one  of  them  were 
eventually  adopted.  That  which  first  came  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  third,  by  which  every  stain  of  disgrace 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  relations  and  families  of 
criminals.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  month 
(January  1790),  an  event  took  place  which  shows  that, 
although  Guillotin  and  his  ideal  instrument  found  little 
favour  in  the  Assembly,  the  third  clause  of  his  motion 
made  a  great  impression  amongst  the  populace.  The 
case,  very  characteristic  in  all  its  circumstances,  was  this : 
—There  were  three  brothers  of  a  respectable  family  in 
Paris,  of  the  name  of  Agasse,  the  two  eldest  of  whom— 
printers  and  proprietors  of  the  Moniteur — wcre-convicted 
of  forger}'  of  bank-notes,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Their  condemnation  excited  great  public  interest,  from 
the  youth  and  previous  respectability  of  the  parties. 
Instead,  however,  of  tliis  sympathy  being  employed  in 
procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  it  was  expended 
on  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  criminals,  whose  ease 
was  thought  to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  one  of  Guillotin's  ameliorations.  In  the  even- 
ing sitting  of  the  21st  of  January,  the  Abbe  Pepin 
hastily  mounted  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly, 
recalled  to  its  attention  Guillotin's  propositions,  and 
stated  that  the  clause  relative  to  the  abolition  of 
prejudice  against  tho  family  of  criminals  ought  to  be 
immediately  passed,  to  meet  the  case  of  the  A  gas  sea. 
This  was  enthusiastically  agreed  to,  and  a  decree  was 
immediately  ratified  to  meet  the  case.  Three  days  after, 
the  battalion  of  National  Guards  of  the  district  of  St 
Honore,  where  the  Agasses  resided,  assembled  in  grand 
parade ;  they  voted  an  address  to  M.  Agasse,  the  uncle 
of  the  criminals,  to  condole  with  his  affliction,  and  to 
announce  their  adoption  of  the  whole  surviving  family 
as  friends  and  brothers ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  they  elected 
the  young  brother  and  younger  cousin  of  the  culprits  to 
be  lieutenants  of  the  grenadier  company ;  and  then,  tho 
battalion  being  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  these 
young  men  were  marched  forth,  and  complimented  on 
their  new  rank  by  M.  de  Lafayette,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff.  Nor  was  this 
all:  they  were  led  in  procession  to  St  Eustache  and 
other  churches,  and  paraded,  with  every  kind  of  osten- 
tation, to  the  public  gaze.  A  public  dinner  of  six 
hundred  National  Guards  was  got  up  in  their  honour ; 
numerous  philanthropic  toasts  were  drunk ;  and  then, 
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in  an  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  the  two  youths  were 
marched  back  through  half  Paris,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music,  to  the  house  of  the  uncle,  where  the  whole 
family,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  came  forth  into 
the  street  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  crowd. 
While  these  tragical  farces  were  playing,  the  poor 
culprits,  who  did  not  at  all  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
their  case  excited,  were  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the 
painful  honour  of  having  this  great  moral  experiment 
made  in  their  persons  ;  but  in  vain  ;  their  appeals  were 
rejected,  and  at  length  they  were,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, led  forth  to  execution,  and  hanged. 

After  this,  none  of  the  questions  concerning  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals  mooted  by  Guillotin  were  revived 
till  1791,  for  meantime  the  executioner's  revolting  office 
was  never  performed.  But  on  the  6th  of  October  in 
that  year,  it  was  enacted,  that 4  every  person  condemned 
to  death  should  be  beheaded' — the  especial  privilege 
of  the  nobility  being  thus  at  last  abolished.  The 
next  question  was,  as  to  how  the  fatal  operation  was 
to  be  performed.  Hanging  would  no  longer  be  tole- 
rated, in  consequence  of  the  shocking  number  of 
'irregular  executions'  which  had  formerly  occurred 
from  that  mode,  when  the  populace,  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  suspended  obnoxious  persons 
from  the  street  lamps.  Guillotin's  plan  seems  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten ;  and  the  general .  adop- 
tion of  the  aristocratic  mode  of  beheading  with  the 
•word  possessed  many  disadvantages.  The  subject  was 
much  discussed  for  some  time,  but  was  at  length 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  condemnation  of  one  Pel- 
letier,  who,  on  the  '24th  January  1792,  was  condemned 
to  capital  punishment  for  assassination.  The  magis- 
trates of  Paris  inquired  of  the  minister  how  the  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed ;  and,  after  the  delay  of  a 
month,  the  minister  himself,  and  the  Directory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  instructions.  The  letter 
of  the  minister,  Duport  du  Tertre.  is  remarkable  for 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  enters  on  the  subject, 
and  the  deep  and  almost  prophetic  horror  he  expresses 
at  having  had  to  examine  its  odious  details.  *  It  was,' 
he  said,  'a  kind  of  execution  [etpice  de  supplice]  to 
which  he  had  felt  himself  condemned.'  Alas !  it  was 
but  an  anticipation  of  a  fatal  reality.  On  the  28th  of 
November  1793,  he  was  himself  really  condemned  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  suffered  on  the  29th 
by  the  machine  first  used  under  his  involuntary  aus- 
pices, and  in  company  with  that  same  Iiamave,  the 
first  and  most  prominent  patron  of  revolutionary  blood- 
shedding  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulty,  M.  Sanson,  the  here- 
ditary executioner  of  France,  was  applied  to  for  his 
opinion,  which  he  ga\*e  in  a  memorial  written  with 
good  sense,  showing  the  cruelty,  uncertainty,  and  tor- 
ture of  beheading  by  the  sword,  then  the  usual  mode. 
The  question  was  finally  referred  to  M.  Ixmis,  secre- 
tary to  the  academy  of  surgeons,  and  in  his  report, 
dated  7th  March  1792,  he  recommended  such  a  machine 
as  Guillotin  had  previously  described,  but  without  the 
smallest  allusion  to  Guillotin  himself.  This  proposal 
was  entertained,  and  Guillotin  at  last  thought  of;  for, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  we  find  that  Kanlerer,  then  the 
departmental  Procureur-General,  wrote  the  following 

!>rivate  note  to  Guillotin  :— '  Dear  sir  and  ex-eol- 
eague,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
be  so  good  as  to  come  to  the  office  of  the  department. 
No.  4.  Place  Vendome,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
The  Directory  [of  the  department  of  Paris]  is  un- 
fortunately about  to  be  called  upon  to  determine  the 
mode  of  decapitation  which  will  be  henceforward  em- 
ployed for  the  execution  of  the  third  article  of  the 
penal  code.  I  am  instructed  to  invite  you  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  important  ideas  which  you  have 
Collected  and  compared,  with  a  view  of  mitigating 
a  punishment  which  the  law  does  not  intend  to  be 
cruel.'  Whether  the  proposed  interview  took  place,  is 
not  positively  stated;  and  with  this  letter  ends  every 


tittle  that  has  been  recorded  of  Guillotin's  connexion 
with  the  terrible  contrivance  to  which,  three  years  be- 
fore, his  name  had  been  given,  and  which  bore  it  ever 
after.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow 
up  the  narrative  of  what  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
machine. 

All  the  time  this  discussion  was  going  on,  not  only 
Pelletier,  but  several  other  malefactors,  lay  in  the  pro- 
vincial jails  awaiting  execution.  In  this  difficulty, 
an  officer  of  the  criminal  court  of  Strasburg,  named 
uiante,  made  a  design  of  a  beheading  machine, 
employed  one  Schmidt,  a  pianoforte  maker,  to 
execute  a  model.  Meanwhile,  Louis's  proposition  was 
acted  on  at  head-quarters,  and  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly empowered  Roedcrer  to  get  an  instrument 
made;  but  whether  or  no  his  '  ex -colleague'  Guil- 
lotin assisted  him  in  the  task,  is  not  stated.  Rccdtrer 
applied  to  one  Guidon,  who  was  the  contractor  for 
furnishing  wood  for  the  use  of  the  criminal  executive 
(pmtr  la  Jburniture  ties  bois  de  justice),  for  an  estimate 
of  the  expense.  On  the  5th  April  1792,  Guidon  sent 
in  his  estimate ;  no  less  than  the  sum  of  L.226. 
When  expostulated  with  on  the  exorbitancy  of  the 
amount,  he  replied  that  it  arose  from  his  workmen  , 
demanding  'enormous  wages,  from  a  prejudice  against 
the  object  in  view.'  On  which  Rocderer  remarks  — 
'The  prejudice,  indeed,  exists;  but  I  have  offers  from 
other  persons  to  undertake  the  work,  provided  they  \ 
should  not  l>e  asked  to  sign  contracts,  or  in  any  other  ; 
way  to  have  Uteir  names  exposed  at  connected  with  the 
object'  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  showing  that  even 
operative  carpenters  dreaded  the  sort  of  notoriety  which 
Guillotin  inadvertently  courted  on  the  1st  of  December 
1789,  by  talking  of '  i»v  machine.'  In  the  end,  Guidon's 
offer  was  rejected,  and  Schmidt  made,  for  L38,  the  in- 
strument that  was  finally  adopted.  One  was  imme- 
diately ordered  and  made  for  each  province  or  depart- 
ment. 

After  a  great  many  delays,  an  execution  by  this  mode 
took  place  on  Monday,  23d  April  1792,  Pelletier  being 
the  first  victim.  The  new  machine  performed  its  duty 
with  complete  success,  and,  shocking  as  it  may  appear, 
became  so  popular,  that  it  afterwards  served  as  a  model 
of  ornaments  for  women,  and  of  toys  for  children  !* 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Louison,  from  the  share  M.  Louis,  the  surgeon,  hail  in 
bringing  it  forward;  but  the  epigram  had  fixed  Guillo-  , 
tin's  name  on  it  too  firmly,  and  it  was  never  popularly 
known  by  any  other. 

During  the  horrible  anarchy  which  followed,  Dr 
Guillotin  hid  himself  in  such  close  secrecy,  that  it  was 
believed  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  so-called  inven- 
tion. This  was  so  current  an  opinion,  that  we  find  Mr 
Todd,  in  introducing  the  word  guillotine  into  John-  i 
son's  Dictionary,  states  it  as  a  fact.  Guillotin  did  not,  1 
however,  wholly  escape  the  fury  of  the  time,  as  he  was 
for  a  certain  period  imprisoned  on  some  slight  pretence. 
When  order  was  in  a  degree  restored,  he  was  liberated ; 
and  being  heartily  tired  of  performing  the  character  of 
a  politician,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, overwhelmed,  it  is  stated,  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  great,  though  not  wholly  undeserved,  misfortune 
which  rendered  his  name  ignominious,  and  his  very 
existence  a  subject  of  fearful  curiosity.  '  It  is  astonish- 
ing'—we  quote  the  Biographie  I'niverselle — 'that  Guil- 
lotin did  not  solicit  from  the  authorities  permission  to 
change  a  name  which  thenceforth  must  have  been  hardly 
supportable  to  him.'  In  spite  of  it,  however,  he  en- 
joyed, up  to  the  latest  moments  of  his  life,  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  love  for  his  profession  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  a  medical  society,  which  still  exists 
in  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
where  he  associated  with  his  old  companions.  He  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  Restoration,  and  died  in 
his  bed  on  the  26th  May  1814,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
A  funeral  oration  was  made  over  his  remains  by  one  of 
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his  oldest  friends,  Dr  Bourru,  and  was  published  shortly 
after  his  death. 
Never  was  a  man  more  severely  punished  for  a  little 
1  inconsiderate  vanity  than  Dr  Guillotin,  who,  apart  from 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  invention,  seems  to  have 
been  a  truly  estimable  member  of  society. 


BOOK  TITLES. 

Lf  Butler's  Remain*  it  is  remarked,  that  'there  is  a  kind 
of  physiognomy  in  the  titles  of  books,  no  less  than  in  the 
faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  observer  will  as  well 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as  the  other.' 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  correct  But  the  optician 
who  should  happen  to  purchase  a  book  entitled  A  New 
Invention ;  or  a  Paire  of  Cristall  Spectacles,  by  helpe 
whereof  may  be  read  to  small  a  print,  tliat  what  twenty 
sheets  of  paper  will  hanlly  containe  shall  be  discovered  in 
one  (1644),  would  find,  to  his  surprise,  thatit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  business,  but  relates  to  the  civil  war.  So 
also  might  mistakes  very  readily  occur  with  regard  to 
Home  Tooke's  celebrated  Diversions  of  Parley,  which  a 
village  book-club  near  our  own  city  actually  ordered  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  book  of  amusing  games,  very  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  putting  over  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  treatises  which 
exist  on  a  subject  altogether  beyond  clownish  wits — 
etymology.  There  is  a  scarce  and  curious  tract,  entitled 
Mcrryland  Described,  containing  a  Topographical,  Geo- 
graphical, and  Natural  History  of  that  Country  (1741): 
a  |*rson  with  a  taste  for  geography  might  suppose  that 
it  related  to  the  well-known  colony  (now  state)  of  that 
name  in  North  America ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  en- 
tirely of  facetious  matter.  A  mistake  of  this  kind 
actually  did  occur  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of 
the  now  well-known  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,  when,  we 
have  been  assured — though  no  Irishman  can  ever  be 
induced  to  admit  the  fact — no  fewer  than  a  dozen 
copies  were  ordered  forthwith  by  the  Farming  Society 
of  Dublin!  In  like  manner,  we  can  imagine  a  juvenUe 
naturalist  being  disappointed  in  finding  nothing  relative 
to  botany  in  A  Treatise  of  Hebrew  Hoots.  It  is  said  that 
a  French  writer,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  title  of 
Winter's  Tale,  translated  it  by  the  words  Conte  de  Mon- 
sieur Winter,  or  Mr  Winter's  Tale—n  mistake  extremely 
natural,  we  must  admit,  to  one  unacquainted  with  our 
national  idiom.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  medical  man's 
curiosity  might  perhaps  be  gratified  by  OberndorfT s 
Anatomy  of  the  True  Physician  and  Counterfeit  Mounte- 
banke,  disclosing  certain  Stratagems  whereby  London  Em- 
pirics oppugne,  and  ofttimes  expugne,  Uieir  poor  Patienh' 
Purses  (1602);  but  he  would  find  himself  stepping 
somewhat  out  of  his  course  to  peruse  Hutton's  Anatomy 
of  Folly  (1619).  Nash's  Anatomy  of  Absurdity  (1583), 
The  Hospital!  of  Incurable  Fools  (1600),  &c. 

A  love  of  quaint  titles  has  been  shown  by  our  literary 
men  from  the  earliest  times  of  publishing,  hut  generally 
in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  two  centuries  ago  than 
at  present  Not  even  royal  wits  could  then  dispense 
with  this  attraction  ;  witness  King  James's  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  far  more  sensible 
production  than  is  generally  supposed,  or  than  its  whim- 
sical title  would  imply.  Shakspeare  himself  was  not 
superior  to  this  whimsicality,  and  we  accordingly  find 
it  shining  in  the  titles  of  most  of  his  comedies,  as  Mea- 
I  sure  for  Measure,  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  As  You 
Like  it  Apropos  of  King  James's  pamphlet  we  may 
advert  to  a  poem  by  his  contemporary  Sylvester,  en- 
titled. 7o6acco  Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shattered  about 
their  Ears,  who  Idbj  Use  so  Base  and  Barbarous  a  Weed. 
It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  odd  old  titles  have 
suggested  the  writing  of  certain  remarkable  modern 
wi»rks.  Thus  Barnaby  Kich's  Souldier's  Wish  for  Bri- 
tain's Welfare,  a  Dialogue  between  Captain  Skill  and 
Captain  Pill  (1 604).  may  have  suggested  I^igh  Hunt's 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen.  A  little  work  published 
in  1679,  cutitled  Unfortunate  Heroes,  or  Adventures  of 


Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  Agrippa,  Capion,  £c.  reminds  us 
of  the  chapter  on  literary  men  in  Thomas  Carlyle's 
recent  work.  Hero-  Worship. 

Some  titles  are  agreeably  short  and  others  wonder- 
fully long.  A  few  years  since,  a  work  was  issued  with 
the  laconic  title  of  It,  and  for  days  previous  to  its  pub- 
lication, the  walls  of  London  were  placarded  with  the 
words,  'Order  It,'  *  Buy  It,'  '  Read  It.'  The  old  natu- 
ralist Lovell  published  a  book  at  Oxford  in  1661,  en- 
titled Panzoologicomineralogia,  which  is  nearly  as  long  a 
word  as  Rabelais'  proposed  title  for  a  book ;  namely, 
Antiperieatametaparhengedamphicribrationes. 

Titles  are  occasionally  remarkable  for  their  modest 
pretensions ;  for  example,  Did  You  ever  see  such  Stuff  f 
or,  So-much-the-better,  being  a  Story  without  Head  or  Tail, 
Wit  or  Humour  (1760);  A  Satire  for  the  King's  Birth- 
day, by  no  Poet-Laureate  (1779) ;  Barnaby  Rich's  Faults, 
and  Nothing  but  Faults.  On  the  other  hand,  the  titles 
of  some  books  implore  us  to  read  them,  and  crave  in- 
dulgent criticism,  while  others  taunt  and  threaten  us  if 
we  will  not  read  them.  In  illustration,  we  may  cite, 
Oh .'  Read  ww  Dr  Jolut  Bridge's  Martin  Mar-Prelate, 
for  it  is  a  WorUiy  Work,  Printed  over-sea  in  Europe, 
within  two  furlongs  of  a  bounsing  Priest,  a  rare  work 
against  the  Puritans  (1588);  Roy's  Read  me,  and  Be  not 
Wrath  ;  Tourneur's  Laugh  and  Lie  Down,  or  the  World's 
Folly  ( 1605)  ;  If  you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody;  and 
Rowland's  Look  to  it,  or  Til  Stab  ye. 

According  to  Stowe's  Chronicle,  the  title  of  Domesday 
Book  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  original  having 
been  carefully  preserved  in  a  sacred  place  at  West- 
minster, called  JJomus  Dei,  or  House  of  God. 

Books  have  been  frequently  likened  to  store-rooms 
and  other  buildings ;  hence  the  titles  of  Magazine  of 
Zoology  ;  Repository  of  Arts  ;  Treasury  of  Knowledge  ;  The 
Jewtl-liouse  of  Art  and  Nature  ;  Painter's  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure (1565);  Primanday's  Academy  of  Manners  (1586); 
Parkinson's  Theatre  of  Plants  (1640)  ;  Boysteau's  Theatre 
of  the  Wurld  (1574).  The  comparison  of  a  book  to  a 
looking-glass  or  mirror  is  also  very  common  and  natural. 
Thus  we  have  a  black-letter  book  called,  A  Chrystal 
Glass  for  Christian  Women,  Exhibiting  the  Godlie  Life 
and  Death  of  KaUierine  Stubs  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  in  ' 
Soiffordshire ;  Snawscll's  Looking-Glass  for  Married 
Folks,  wherein  t/iey  may  plainly  see  their  Deformities 
(1631);  Spooncr's  Looking-Glass  for  Tobacco  Smoakers 
(1703);  Tlx  Mirror  of  OieWorble  (1481};  ThcMirrorfor 
Majistrates  (1559);  and  several  periodicals  have  lived 
and  died  with  the  name  of  Mirror. 

Some  titles  are  remarkable  for  their  satirical  character. 
Thus,  a  work  relative  to  a  large  class  of  the  literary  world 
was  eutitled.  The  Downfall  of  temporising  Poets,  unlicensed 
Printers,  upstart  Booksellers,  trotting  Mercuries,  and  bawl- 
ing Hawkers  (1641).  Printers  are  brought  into  strange 
company  in  another  book  entitled,  A  History  of  Filchum 
Canlum,  or  a  Merry  Dialogue  between  Apollo,  Foolish  I 
Harry,  Silly  Billy,  a  Griffin,  a  Printer,  a  Spider  Killer, 
a  Jack-Ast.  and  the  Sonorous  Guns  of  Ludgale  (1749). 
The  Latin  poetasters  seem  to  have  their  merits  called  j 
somewhat  in  question  by  the  title  of  John  Peter's  curi- 
ous and  very  scarce  work,  A  New  Way  to  male  Latin 
Verses,  whereby  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity  Uiat  only 
knows  the  A.  B.  C,  and  can  count  nine,  though  he  under- 
stands not  one  word  of  Latin,  or  what  a  verse  means,  may 
be  plainely  taught  to  make  tliousands  of  Hexameter  and  Pen- 
tameter Verses,  which  shall  Ite  true  Latin,  true  Verse,  and 
good  Sense  (1679). 

The  ancient  and  still  frequently  mooted  question  about 
the  mental  equality  of  men  and  women,  has  elicited  many 
works  with  quizzical  titles.  Thus,  in  1620,  appeared 
Hie  M  ulier,  or  tite  Man -Woman,  or  a  Medicine  to  Cure 
the  Staggers  in  the  Masculine- Faninines  of  our  Times. 
This  was  answered  by  another  work  with  as  curious 
a  title.  Here  Vir,  or  the  Womanish-Man  to  Hie  Mulier, 
the  Man -Woman.  Some  sixty  years  later,  in  1683,  a 
rare  Utile  book  came  forth,  entitled,  Ha-c  et  Hie,  or  the 
Feminine  Gender  more  worthy  than  the  Masculine,  being  a 
Vindication  of  that  ingenious  and  innocent  Sex  from  the 
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biting  Sarcasm*  wherewith  tltey  are  daily  aspersed  by  the 
virulent  Tongues  and  Pens  of  malevolent  Men. 

Whether  married  or  single,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feci  interested  in  such  titles  as  the  following :  A  Caution 
to  Married  Couples,  about  a  Man  in  Nightingale  Lane 
who  beat  and  abused  his  Wife,  and  Murthered  a  Tub-man 
(1677);  The  Art  of  Governing  a  Wife,  with  Rules  for 
Bachelors  (1746)  ;  Braithwait  s  Boulster  Lecture,  or  Art 
thee  Asleep,  Husband?  (1640);  A  Certain  Relation  of  the 
Hog-Faced  Gentlewoman,  Mrs  Tannahin  SkinMer,  who 
can  never  recover  her  shape  till  she  be  married  (1640) ;  A 
Discourse  concerning  having  many  Children  (1695);  A 
Relation  of  several  Children  and  others  that  prophecy  and 
preach  in  their  Sleep  (1689);  Chickens  Feeding  Capons, 
or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pertness  of  our  Youth  in  General, 
especially  such  as  are  trained  up  at  Tea-tables  (1731); 
Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  or  a  Fig  for  my  God-son. 

The  ancient  costume  of  men  and  women  called  forth 
various  singular  literary  attacks,  as  we  learn  from  Bul- 
wer's  Man  Transformed,  or  the  Ridiculous  Beauty,  Filthy 
Finesse,  and  Loathsome  Loveliness  of  most  Nations  in  al- 
tering their  Bodies  from  tlte  Mould  intended  by  Nature 
(1650);  Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen, 
or  a  Glass  to  view  the  Pride  of  vain-glorious  Women, 


England's  Vanity,or  the  Monstrous  Sin  of  J'ridein  Dress, 
Naked  Shoulders,  and  a  Hundred  other  Pooleries  (1683). 

The  titles  of  religious  works  are  frequently  some- 
what drolL  A  little  book  of  consolation,  published  in 
1630,  is  entitled,  A  Handkerchief  for  Parents'  Wet  Eyes 
upon  the  Death  of  Chihlren.  I)r  Sibbs  published  a 
religious  work  called  The  Bruised  Reed  and  Smoking 
Flax  (1627),  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  cele- 
brated Baxter.  As  humorous  titles  of  the  same  class, 
we  may  instance — The  Coalheaver's  Cousin  rescued  from 
t/te  Rats,  and  a  Rei-iving  Cordial  for  a  Sin-Despairing 
Soul  (Manchester,  1741);  The  Rev.  James  Murray's 
Sermons  to  Asses  (1768),  in  three  volumes  ;  Os  Ossoria- 
num,  or  a  Bone  for  a  Bishop  to  Pick  (1643);  Primatt's 
Cursing  no  Argument  of  Sincerity  (1746)  ;  A  Relation  of 
the  Dcvirs  appearing  to  Thomas  Cor,  a  Hackney  Coach- 
man, who  lives  in  Cradle  Alley,  in  Baldwins  Gardens 
(1G84);  Ka  me,  and  PR  Ka  thee  (1649),  a  dialogue 
against  the  impious  arrogance  of  persecuting  people 
who  happen  to  differ  from  us  in  matters  of  faith. 

Some  titles  amuse  bv  being  alliterative,  as  in  A  Deli- 
cate Diet  for  Daintie  Droonkard's  (1.076);  Henry  Butt's 
Diefs  Dry  Dinner  (1599);  St  Austin's  Christian  Catholic 
Catechised,  Pained  for  the  Private.  Benefit  of  the  Parish 
of  Little  Kimhell,  in  Buckinghamshire  (1624).  Some  are 
agreeably  tautological,  as  in  A  Most  Learned  S[>eech,  in 
a  Most  Learned  House  of  Commons,  bu  a  Most  Learned 
Lawyer,  on  a  Most  learned  Subject  (1722);  The  Most 
Wonderful  Wonder  that  ever  appeared  to  the  Wonder  of 
the  British  Nation,  being  an  Account  of  Oie  Capture  of  the 
Monstrous  Slie-Bcar  that  Nursed  the  Wild  Ben/  in  the 
Woods  of  Germany  (1726),  a  rare  and  curious  poem; 
The  Egg,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Right  Honourable  Puppy,  with 
Anecdotes  of  a  Right  )lonourable  Scoundrel.  Some  play 
upon  the  same  termination  of  different  words,  as  in 
John  Taylor's  Verry  Merry  Wherry  Ferry  Voyage 
(1622);  and  in  A  Chemical  Collection  to  Ex-press  the 
Jn-gress,  Pro-gress,  and  E-gress  of  tlic  Hermetic  Science 
( 1 650).  Some  try  to  please  by  antithesis,  as  in  Sir  J. 
Harrington's  New  Discourse  of  a  Stale  Subject  (1596); 
Green's  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance. 

Rhyming  titles  are  occasionally  met  with,  ns  in 
Heywood's — 

Reader,  here  ymi'll  plainly  see 
Judgment  perverted  by  thetf  three— 
A  Prvest,  o  Judge,  a  Patents  1 1041 ). 

A  little  black-letter  volume,  without  any  date,  haa  the 
four  lines  for  its  title  :— 

/  playne  rUrte,  trhieh 
A  I'Unrrman,  mrn  me 
My  sptttht  it  /ml,  vet 
Jlcnc  things  mayhap  to  /all. 


In  1559  appeared  a  book  entitled.  The  Key  to  Unknoume 

Knowledge,  or  a  Shop  of  Fur  Windows, 

rThiehi/yo-t  deepen, 
To  cheajten  and  cof*eti. 
You  will  Of  unwilling, 
Tor  many  a  shilling. 
To  port  u-ilh  th'  profit 
That  you  shall  hare  q/U. 

Thomas  Lupton,  in  1587,  published 

Too  Good  to  b,-  True, 
Thought  so  at  a  view  ; 
Yei  all  that  I  told  you 
It  true,  I  ujMdyout 
£o  ceat,-  to  ark  why, 
for  I  cannot  lie. 

Jitter  ttw\  in  1730,  we  find  this  rhyming  title— 
The  Rival  Lap- Dog,  and  the  Tale 
(At  ladles' /aneies  never  fall). 
That  little  rival  to  the  great, 
Ko  odd,  indeed,  tre  tea  rev  dare  ray*/. 

In  cases  where  it  was  thought  prudent  to  conceal  the 
names  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  the  date  of  cer- 
tain books,  the  title-page  often  exhibited  some  <*ld 
fictitious  reference.  A  scarce  little  book,  entitled  The 
Earl  of  Essex's  Amours  with  Queen  Elizahetli,  was 
printed  'at  Cologne,  for  Will-with -the- wisp,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Moon  in  the  Ecliptic.'  William  Goddard  pub- 
lished some  satires,  1  Imprinted  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
are  to  be  bought  where  they  are  to  be  sold.'  This 
sort  of  concealment  is  burlesqued  by  Brathwait  in 
his  Solemn  Jovial  Disputation  on  the  Laws  of  Drinking 
(1617),  which  is  published  at  *  Oenozthopolts,  at  the 
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'  at  the  sign  of  Tear-nose.'  A  little  old  French  work, 
Le  Moyen  de  Parrenir,  purports  to  be  *  Imprimc  cette 
Annee'  (printed  this  year). 

The  mottoes  on  title-pages  are  often  very  curious. 
The  following  is  from  a  book  called  Gentlemen,  look  about 
you:— 

Bead  this  over  if  you're  teise, 
1/ you're  not,  thru  read  it  twist / 
J/  a /not,  and  in  the  pall 
(tf  bitternett,  read  not  at  all. 

Another  from  that  verv  delightful  old  book,  Geffrey 
Whitney's  Emblems  (1586):— 

£o  maul  thou  read*  unto  thy  good,  and  thalte  rcquilr  my  ;«ine. 

The  famous  and  learned  Robert  Record  was  very  fond 
of  mottoes  on  his  works.  His  Pathway  to  Knowledge 
(1551),  a  treatise  on  geometry,  displays  these  four  lines:— 

All /reth  fine  trils  by  uu  are /led. 
All  gross  dull  tritt  uvth  me  exiled  ; 
Though  ru>  man's  int  rejrrt  trill  /, 
Yrt  at  they  be,  I  irill  them  try. 

The  title-page  of  his  Castle  of  Knowlnlge  (1556)  displays 
a  device  of  several  figures  and  a  castle,  on  which  we 
read — 

To  knoteledge  it  thlt  trophy  set. 
All  learned /riends  will  it  support. 
Bo  shall  their  name  great  honour  get. 
And  gain  great /ame  with  good  report. 

A  good  motto,  well  chosen,  and  thoroughly  applicable, 
acts  as  a  bright  lamp  to  show  the  contents  within.  When 
Colonel  David  Stewart  was  printing  his  Sketches  of  the 
Character  and  Manners  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
(1822),  Sir  Walter  Scott  suggested  as  its  most  appro- 
priate motto  the  following  lines  from  Shakspeare : — 

Til  trondrrfml 
That  an  invisible  inttinet  should /raw*  them 
To  loyally  unlearned  ;  himour  untaught ; 
Civility  tint  tern  /rum  others  ,■  valour 
That  wildly  tjrowt  in  th*rmt  but  yistdf  a  crop 
Ati/ithadbeentotofd. 

Ere  now,  the  titles  of  books  have  furnished  materials 
for  the  punster.  Thus,  in  a  newspaper  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  April  4,  1774,  we 
read,  *  Deserted  is  the  Village  ;  the  Traveller  has  laid  him 
down  to  rest;  the  Good  Matured  Man  is  no  more;  he 
Stoops  but  to  Conquer ;  the  Vicar  has  performed  his 
sad  office ;  it  is  a  mournful  office  from  which  the  Her- 


; 
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mit  may  essay  to  meet  the  dread  tyrant  with  more  than 
(Grecian  or  Roman  fortitude.'  Better  still  was  the  reply 
of  the  young  lady,  when  asked  if  she  was  at  all  literary. 
*  Ye*,'  said  she,  'lama  Sjtectator  at  church,  an  Idler 
at  school,  a  Rambler  at  Vauxhall,  a  Connovueur  at  the 
milliner's,  an  Adventurer  at  the  lottery,  a  Tatler  at  the 
tea-table,  and  a  Guardian  to  my  lap-dog.' 


OUR  FISHERIES. 

Of  the  numerous  resources  appertaining  to  this  island, 
the  maritime  are  undoubtedly  the  least  attended  to. 
Indeed  no  branch  of  our  fisheries  is  one-half  developed 
— partly  from  imperfect  modes  of  curing  and  preparing, 
but  chiefly  from  the  paltry  and  unskilful  manner  of 
capture.  The  natural  supply  is  unlimited,  and  without 
tax  or  rental :  all  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  a  larger 
outlay  of  capital,  and  the  adoption  of  more  skilful  modes 
ou  the  part  of  the  fisherman ;  for  we  are  certain  that 
the  demand  would  Increase  twentyfold,  were  the  article 
only  presented  at  a  steady  and  reasonable  price. 

To  begin  with  Salmon-fishing.  This,  though  conducted 
with  great  labour  and  assiduity  in  some  of  our  rivers, 
is  at  best  a  very  primitive  affair,  and  thus  the  salmon 
is  only  a  delicacy  at  certain  seasons  for  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  cheap  mode  of  preserving 
on  a  great  scale  ;  there  is  little  or  nothing  done  seaward 
with  the  drag-net,  although  this  fish  be  continually  tra- 
versing between  our  estuaries ;  even  the  legal  season  of 
capture  is  so  imperfectly  arranged,  that  some  half-dozen 
bills  have  been  framed,  re-framed,  and  abandoned,  since 
1840.  This  is  scarcely  creditable  to  a  country  possess- 
ing the  finest  salmon-grounds  in  tlie  world ;  the  average 
annual  returns  from  which,  even  under  their  present 
imperfect  management,  and  the  damage  done  to  them  by 
the  erection  of  factories,  amounts  to  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million. 

Again,  though  a  large  amount  of  capital  bo  employed 
in  the  Herring-fishery,  yet,  considering  the  shoals  which 
throng  our  seas,  and  the  hungry  thousands  we  have  in- 
land, this  department  is  far  from  receiving  that  attention 

,  which  it  deserves.  Granting  that  the  price  should  never 
rise  beyond  one  penny  per  dozen,  nay,  that  one  hundred 
should  be  purchased  for  that  sum.  there  are  other  uses 
to  which  herrings  could  be  profitably  applied — even  as  a 
manure,  so  long  as  other  substances  are  selling  for  this 
purpose  at  from  I,.10  to  L.14  a  ton.  The  boats,  nets, 
ami  crews  of  the  present  day,  are  vastly  superior  to 

1  those  of  the  last  century ;  but  still  it  is  an  improve- 
ment in  point  of  size  merely.  The  same  style  of  cap- 
ture is  adhered  to  with  all  its  tediousness  and  danger  ; 
the  fisher  beats  or  rows  his  way  seaward,  and  he  toils 
in  the  same  slow  manner  back  to  his  station.  Three- 
fourths  of  his  fishing-time  is  consumed  in  journeying, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  the  finest  shoals,  which 
were  here  to-day,  but  are  sixty  leagues  off  by  the  morrow. 
Now,  by  the  aid  of  steam-tugs  or  cruisers,  one-third  of 
the  present  fishing-time  would  produce  the  same  amount 
of  fish  •,  while  it  would  enable  a  much  greater  number 
of  nets  to  be  carried  to  sea,  and  afford  greater  security 

I  to  the  lives  of  the  fishermen.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  what  is  called  the  deep-sea-fshtry  (that  carried  on 
by  vessels  from  thirty  to  eighty  tons,  and  in  which  the 
herrings  are  pickled  and  stowed  for  the  time  being)  is 
a  steadier  and  more  certain  source  of  profit  than  the 
bout-fixhery — partly  from  meeting  in  with  the  earliest 
and  best  fish,  and  partly  from  the  shoals  being  less 
fickle  in  their  movements  than  when  closer  in-shore. 
The  means  which  we  suggest  would  embrace  these  as 
well  as  the  other  advantages  alluded  to ;  would  afford 
our  own  population  a  more  abundant  and  cheap  supply ; 
and  would  readily  double  or  treble  our  annual  exports. 
Our  exports  rarely,  rf  ever,  reach  150,000  barrels — a 
very  small  demand,  compared  with  that  which  cheap- 

I I  ness  and  superior  curing  would  create ;  and  the  total 
capture,  we  believe,  has  never  reached  600,000  barrels 
—certainly  a  mere  fraction  of  what  our  seas  can  supply, 
and  of  what  our  needy  population  could  consume. 


The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  White-fishery  (that 
of  cod,  ling,  and  haddock),  which  is  at  present  not  one- 
tenth  developed,  and  which  brings  prices  so  irregular 
and  high,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  consideration  of  | 
these  fish  as  part  of  the  national  food.  We  have  seen 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  making 
seaward  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and 
taking  about  eighteen  hours  to  the  4  run }'  while  ono 
steamer  would  have  gone  over  the  same  distance  in  a 
third  of  the  time,  carried  out  more  lines,  and  would  not 
have  required  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  hands.  A 
well-equipped  fishing-boat  requires  a  complement  of  six 
men,  and,  with  her  nets,  will  cost,  at  an  average,  from 
L.60  to  L.80 ;  a  small  steamer,  with  two  or  three  cobles, 
would  do  the  duty  of  at  least  twenty  ordinary  boats 
and  that  too  more  regularly  and  securely.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  Shell-fish — such  as  lobsters,  crab?, 
oysters,  cockles — and  which  exist  in  vast  quantities 
along  the  rocky  portions  of  our  sea-line.  The  methods 
of  entrapping,  dredging,  and  otherwise  gathering  these, 
are  attended  with  little  labour,  and  in  most  cast  s  with 
no  outlay  of  capital.  Unless  in  the  case  of  oysters,  none 
of  the  other  shell-fish  are  supplied  to  our  markets  with 
regularity  ;  not  from  want  of  demand,  but  because  few 
direct  their  attention  to  these  matters  as  a  branch  of 
industry.  Lobsters,  crabs,  cockles,  &c.  will  always  com- 
mand a  market  in  our  populous  towns ;  and  we  would 
therefore  urge  this  on  the  attention  of  our  fishers  and 
others  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  might  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood  by  reaping  from  the  endless  supply  of  shell- 
fish with  which  nature  has  furnished  our  sea-coasts. 

The  above  is  a  mere  glance  at  a  subject  on  which 
volumes  might  be  written  with  benefit  to  the  country. 
Our  purpose,  however,  will  be  obtained,  if  these  obser- 
vations shall  be  the  means  of  directing  attention  to  a 
source  of  employment  and  wealth  at  present  so  unac- 
countably neglected — the  more  so  since  our  railways 
are  opening  up  a  facility  of  transport,  which  may  l)c 
said  to  place  our  sea-port  and  inland  towns  on  an  equal 
footing  as  regards  a  fresh  and  abundant  supply  of  our 
maritime  produce. 


LIVING  IN  A  IICRRT. 

Perhapa  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  social 
condition  of  England  at  present  is  the  unhealthy  want  of 
repose.  Travelling  by  railroad  is  merely  typical  of  the 
headlong  hurry  with  which  all  the  affairs  of  life  arc  trans- 
acted. In  business  men  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  rich  :  they 
cannot  submit  to  the  tedious  process  of  adding  one  year's 
patient  and  legitimate  gams  to  those  of  its  predecessor,  hut 
seek  by  bold  KjH-culative  combinations,  by  anticipations  of 
intelligence  received  through  the  ordinary  channel*,  to 
make  or  mar  themselves  by  one  bold  stroke.  The  devotees 
of  pleasure  seek,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  their  personal  pre- 
sence— not  only  by  rattling  to  a  dozen  assemblies  of  a  night, 
as  lias  been  the  worshipful  practice  in  Ixmdon  during  tho 
gay  season  for  some  hundred  years,  but  by  shooting  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  yarhting  in  the  Channel  during  tho 
same  week,  visiting  Palestine  and  the  Pyramids  during  the 
parliamentary  recess,  and  other  feats  of  celerity.  The 
mechanical  wheels  revolve  with  accumulated  speed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  hot  haste  of  those  who  impel  them.  The 
long  hours  of  factory  and  milliner  drudges,  tho  gangs  of 
night  and  day  hilHiurera  relieving  each  other  in  printing 
olliees  and  coal-pits — all  the  unintermitting,  eager,  '  go- 
ahead'  pressure  of  society — are  but  so  many  symptoms  of 
the  excitement  which  impels  men  to  live  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
a  paradox  only  in  form  to  say  that  we  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  live  that  we  do  not  live  at  all.  Life  slips  through  our 
fingers  unfclt,  imenjoyed,  in  the  bustle  of  preparing  to 
live.  A  day  of  business  Is  a  day  of  breathless  haste.  The 
duties  of  the  toilet  are  hurried  through  ;  the  breakfast  is 
gulped  down  without  being  tasted  ;  the  newspaper  is 
Kkimmed  with  a  dim  idea  of  ita  contents  ;  the  place  of 
business  is  posted  to  in  chariot,  cab,  or  buss  ;  the  day  is 
spent  in  straining  to  overtake  complicated  detail*  of  busi- 
ness too  extensive  for  the  mind's  grasp  ;  it  costs  a  race  to 
be  in  time  for  dinner,  and  dinner  is  curtailed  of  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  time  for  the  debate,  or  the  committee,  or  tho 
opera,  or  the  evening  party,  or  all  of  them.  Even  sleep  is  got 
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through  impatiently,  with  frequent  starting  and  consulta- 
tions of  the  watch,  lest  the  morning  hours  be  lost.  We  snore 
in  quicker  time  than  our  ancestors  snored.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  men  cannot  help  this  railroad  fashion  of  gallop- 
ing out  of  life.  When  such  a  crowd  as  now  peoples  these 
islands  are  all  running  at  this  headlong  speed,  you  must 
run  with  them,  or  be  borno  down  and  run  over,  and 
trampled  to  death  by  the  mass.  It  is  only  by  joining  in 
tho  frantic  gallop  that  you  can  keep  your  place  and  save 
your  bones  from  being  broken.  Habit  becomes  so  invete- 
rate, that  even  when  thrown  out  of  the  vortex,  men  cannot 
rest.  In  the  young  societies  of  our  colonial  empire  (and 
this  is  not  their  least  recommendation),  men  might  live 
more  leisurely  if  they  chose  ;  but  the  gigantic  bankruptcy 
of  New  South  Wales  shows  too  clearly  that  even  in  our 
antipodean  provinces  this  foolish  effort  to  accomplish  every- 
thing at  once  is  epidemic.  Our  very  diseases  partake  of 
this  contagious  haste:  the  lingering  consumption  is  growing 
less  frequent — the  instantaneous  apoplexy  and  ossification 
of  the  heart  are  taking  its  place.  Even  the  moralise rs  on  this 
universal  race  for  the  sake  of  running,  hurry  along  with  the 
rest,  and  pant  out  their  reflections  as  they 


THE  RAILWAY. 

A  80NO. 


Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  i 

As  I  lay  snoring  st  Dunoon, 

Dreaming  of  wooden*  in  the  i 
I  nearly  lost  the  Railway. 

80  up  I  got,  put  on  my  clothes, 

And  felt,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 

Of  aleep  I  scarce  had  half  a  done, 

Which  made  my  yawns  an  round  as  O's ; 

No  matter,  on  went  hat  and  coat ; 

A  cup  of  coffee,  boiling  hot, 

I  poured  like  lava  down  my  throat, 
In  haste  to  catch  the  Railway. 
Racing,  chasing  to  tho  shore, 
Those  who  Hcd  from  every  door. 
There  never  was  such  haste  before 
To  catch  the  Greenock  Railway. 

The  steam  was  up,  the  wind  was  high, 
A  dark  cloud  scoured  across  the  sky, 
The  quarter-deck  was  scarcely  dry 

Of  the  boat  that  meets  the  Railway ; 
Yet  thick  as  sheep  in  market  pen, 
Stood  all  the  Sunday- watering  men, 
Like  growling  lions  in  a  den. 
With  faces  inches  five  and  ton  ; 
Borne  were  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Others  were  sick,  and  crying,  oh ! 
Whose  wooden  peg's  that  on  my  toe  ? 
In  the  boat  that  meets  the  Railway. 
Rushing,  crushing  up  and  down. 
Tipping  the  cash  to  Captain  II — — n  ; 
O  what  a  hurry  to  get  to  town 
Upon  the  morning  Railway. 

When  arrived  at  Greenock  quay, 

What  confusion— only  sec — 

Kach  selfish  wight  so  quickly  flee 
In  hopes  to  catch  the  Railway. 

High  and  low,  and  thick  and  thin, 

Trying  who  tho  race  shall  win, 

Creaking  boots  and  hob-nailed  shin. 

All  determined  to  get  in  ! 

People  laughing  at  the  shore ; 

Merchants  smiling  at  each  door ; 

Tho$t  running  who  ne'er  ran  be/itrt. 
And  all  to  catch  tho  Railway  ! 
Fleet  through  Greenock's  narrow  lanes, 
Over  mud  and  dibs  and  stanes. 
Careless  o'  their  boots  and  I 
And  all  to  catch  the  Railway. 

Bee  the  rear-guard  far  behind. 

Out  of  temper,  out  of  wind. 

Out  of  patience,  out  of  mind  ! 
For  fear  they  lose  tho  Railway. 

Last  comes  old  Fatsides  with  his  wife, 

Waging  a  real  hot-mutton  strife ; 

'  Such  scenes  in  Scotland  sure  arc  rife ; 

It's  uvry  hot  upon  my  life!' 

'  Alack,  therell  be  no  room  for  us; 

Let's  get  Into  the  homnibtu.' 

*  O  pray,  my  dear  !  don't  make  a  fuss 
If  we  should  lose  the  Railway.' 
Blowing,  glowing  all  the  way. 
Crying  upon  the  train  to  stay. 
We'll  never  gut  to  town  to-day 
Upon  the  morning  Railway  I 


Now  the  crowded  station  gained. 

Rain  be-drencbed  and  mud  be- stained. 
Melting-browed  and  asthma-pained, 
Hurrying  to  the  Railway  ! 


Which  later  left  a  1 
And  (ills  a  full-sized  train  and  more, 
Which  Is  a  most  confounded  bore ; 
But  coach  to  coach  are  quickly  j 
Which  surely  is  $urjxu*ing  kind; 
And  off  we  fly  as  fleet  as  wind 
Upon  the  Greenock  Railway* 
Thus  the  sports  of  railway  speed 
Nought  on  earth  can  now  exceed. 
Except  my  sung,  which  all  must  read. 
About  the  Greenock  Railway. 

The  moral  of  my  song  I  add, 

To  make  you  1 

Who  lately  were  a  little  sad— 

Before  the  Greenock  Railway. 
80  now  dispel  each  moppish  frown. 
And  don  your  most  attractive  gown, 
Your  loving  husbands  can  get  down. 
In  one  short  fleeting  hour  from  town ; 
While  vessels  waiting  at  the  quay, 
Conduct  them  swiftly  home  to  tea, 
Or  to  a  drop  of  barley  tree. 
So  certain  is  the  Railway  ! 

Then  let  us  steal  a  march  on  time, 
And  echo  forth  this  ranting  rhyme. 
Which  street  RubinU  think  1 
About  the  Greenock  Railway. 
—Park's  Song*  for  Alt  Seasvms.  Glasgow. 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  case  of  Ranger  r.  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany involved,  upon  tho  question  of  amount,  almost  ss 
important  results  as  were  embraced  in  the  great  row  of 
Small  and  Attwood.  We  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  of  its  statistics.  The  first  bill  was  812  folio,,  the 
amended  bill  11.57.  Tho  first  supplemental  suit  bill  .141 
folios,  the  second  supplemental  suit  bill  525  folios.  The 
first  answer  12H9  folios,  the  second  132  folios,  the  third 
212  folios.  Tho  documents  admitted  upwards  of  800  folios. 
The  plaintiffs  evidence  18C5  folios,  the  defendant's  -405 
folios.  Total  of  folios  upwards  of  (!73fi,  for  which  an  office- 
copy  charge  was  made  of  lOd.  per  folio,  besides  voluminous 
affidavits.  Short-hand  notes  on  collateral  arguments  2200 
folios.  Observations  30  brief  sheets.  The  total  brief  em- 
bracing these  copies  for  counsel  would  be  nearly  960  brief 
sheets.  Sir  William  Follet's  fee  was  300  guineas,  and  100 
additional,  with  sundry  other  fees,  making  L.50O.  Mr  Stn- 
art  had  220  guineas,  and  100  additional ;  Mr  Richards  220 
guineas  ;  Mr  Stevens  150  guineas,  and  50  additional.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  cause,  the  counsel  had  fee*  as  fol- 
lows:— First  counsel  150  guineas,  second  da  125  guineas, 
third  do.  80  ;  besides  numerous  other  smaller  fees,  making 
a  total  in  counsels'  fees  alone  of  nearly  L.2000.  The  vice^ 
chancellor  has  already  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  pay  a  great 
part  of  the  costs  of  these  matters.  The  case  was  five  years 
in  progress,  and  the  aame  solicitors  were  for  the  company 
that  were  engaged  in  Small  and  Attwood ;  namely,  Messrs 
Swain,  Stevens,  and  Co.,  Frederick  Place,  London.  The 
short-hand  writers1  bills  amounted  to  nearly  L.400  !  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  going  to  '  law '  is  a 
t. — Railway  Times. 


ni'TTONS  I  ROM  CLAY. 


The  principle  of  forming  Mosaic  tessera  by  the 
of  dry  powder,  has  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  buttons.  They  nro  called  agate  buttons, 
and  are  made  of  Kaolin,  or  China-clay,  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Austell,  in  Cornwall.  This  kaolin  is 
the  same  as  the  celebrated  pottery-clay  of  the  Chinese, 
which  is  obtained  from  disintegrated  granite.  The  buttons 
arc  pretty  and  clear  in  appearance,  and  very  hard.  They 
are  manufactured  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  plain  and 
men  ted ;  and  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  — 
arc  said  to  be  about  one-third  the  price. 


*.*  Cnmpta*  MS  of  Um  J  oar  nil,  OTrsf  Strife  Is  lira]  rt  Tolwmaa,  asst  sjs» 
odd  aurabara  u>  eomplau  mm,  nay  be  bs4  from  tho  puklLbar*  m  thrtr 
abasia.  A  rHsmp«4  Edition  Usaoa  far  utumlasiua,  post  fi*»,  prko  Two- 
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THE  FIRST  OFFENCE. 

Ix  the  cheerful  dining-room  of  my  bachelor-friend  Ste- 
venson, a  select  party  was  assembled  to  celebrate  his 
birthday.  A  very  animated  discussion  bad  been  carried 
on  for  some  time,  as  to  whether  the  first  deviation  from 
integrity  should  be  treated  with  severity  or  leniency. 
Various  were  the  opinions,  and  numerous  the  arguments 
brought  forward  to  support  them.  The  majority  ap- 
H  peared  to  lean  to  the  side  of  '  crush  all  offences  in  the 
I  I  bud,'  when  a  warm-hearted  old  gentleman  exclaimed, 
I  j  '  Depend  upon  it,  more  young  people  are  lost  to  society 
!  from  a  first  offence  being  treated  with  injudicious  aeve- 
;  j  rity,  than  from  the  contrary  extreme.  Not  that  I  would 
pass  over  even  the  slightest  deviation  from  integrity, 
either  in  word  or  deed ;  that  would  certainly  be  mistaken 
kindness;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  would  I  punish 
with  severity  an  offence  committed,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  temptation— temptation,  too,  that  we  our- 
selves may  have  thoughtlessly  placed  in  the  way,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  irresistible.  For  instance,  a  lady 
hires  a  servant ;  the  girl  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  cha- 
racter, but  it  is  her  first  place ;  her  honesty  has  never 
yet  been  put  to  the  test  Her  mistress,  without  thinking 
of  the  continual  temptation  to  which  she  is  exposing  a 
fellow-creature,  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  small  sums  of 
money,  generally  copper,  lying  about  in  her  usual  sit- 
ting-room. After  a  time,  she  begins  to  think  that  these 
•urns  are  not  always  found  exactly  as  she  left  them. 
Suspicion  falls  upon  the  girl,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean 
the  room  every  morning.  Her  mistress,  however,  thinks 
she  will  be  quite  convinced  before  she  brings  forward 
her  accusation.  She  counts  the  money  carefully  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning  some  is  missing.  No  one 
has  been  in  the  room  but  the  girl ;  her  guilt  is  evident 
Well,  what  does  her  mistress  do  ?  Why,  she  turns  the 
girl  out  of  her  house  at  an  hour's  notice ;  cannot  in 
conscience,  give  her  a  character;  tell*  all  her  friends 
how  dreadfully  distressed  she  is;  declares  there  is 
nothing  but  ingratitude  to  be  met  with  among  ser- 
rants ;  laments  over  the  depravity  of  human  nature ; 
and  never  dreams  of  blaming  herself  for  her  wicked — 
yea,  it  is  wicked — thoughtlessness  in  thus  constantly 
exposing  to  temptation  a  young  ignorant  girl  j  one  most 
likely  whose  mind,  if  not  enveloped  in  total  darkness, 
has  only  an  imperfect  twilight  knowledge  whereby  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong.  At  whose  door,  I  ask,' 
continued  he,  growing  warmer,  'will  the  sin  lie,  if  that 
;  girl  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  misery? 
Why,  at  the  door  of  her  who,  after  placing  temptation 
in  her  very  path,  turned  her  into  the  pitiless  world,  de- 
prired  of  that  which  constituted  her  only  means  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  livelihood— her  character;  and  that 
without  one  effort  to  reclaim  her — without  affording 
a,  single  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  past  »nd  re- 


• 


i 


gaining  by  future  good  conduct  the  confidence  of  her 
employer.' 

*  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,' 
remarked  our  benevolent  host  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation ;  1  and  it  reminds  me  of 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  life,  which,  as  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject 
you  have  been  discussing,  I  will  relate.'  There  was  a 
general  movement  of  attention  ;  for  it  was  a  well-known 

fact  that  no  manufacturer  in  the  town  of  was 

surrounded  with  so  many  old  and  faithful  servants  as 
our  friend  Stevenson. 

•  In  the  outset  of  my  business  career,'  said  he, '  I  took 
into  my  employment  a  young  man  to  fill  the  situation 
of  under  clerk;  and,  according  to  a  rule  I  had  laid  down, 
whenever  a  stranger  entered  my  service,  his  duties  were 
of  a  nature  to  involve  as  little  responsibility  as  possible, 
until  sufficient  time  had  been  given  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  character.  This  young  man,  whom  I 
shall  call  Smith,  was  of  a  respectable  family.  He  had  lost 
his  father,  and  had  a  mother  and  sisters  in  some  mea- 
sure dependent  upon  him.  After  he  had  been  a  short 
time  in  my  employment  it  happened  that  my  confiden- 
tial clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  money  from 
the  bank  for  the  payment  of  wages,  being  prevented  by 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  from  attending  at  the  proper 
time,  sent  the  sum  required  by  Smith.  My  confidence 
was  so  great  in  my  head  clerk,  who  had  been  long 
known  to  me,  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
counting  the  money  when  brought  to  me;  but  as,  on 
this  occasion,  it  had  passed  through  other  hands,  I 
thought  it  right  to  do  so.  Therefore  calling  Smith 
back  as  he  was  leaving  my  counting-house,  I  desired 
him  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  quite  correct  Great  was  my  surprise 
and  concern  on  finding  that  there  was  a  considerable 
deficiency. 

"From  whom,"  said  I,  "  did  you  receive  this  money?" 

He  replied,  "  From  Mr  ,"  naming  my  confidential 

clerk. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  I,  looking  steadily  at  him. 
"  But  this  money  is  incorrect  and  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  found  it  so."  He  changed  countenance,  and  his 
eye  fell  before  mine ;  but  he  answered,  with  tolerable 
composure,  "  that  it  was  as  he  had  received  it" 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  I  replied,  "  to  attempt  to  impose  upon 
me,  or  to  endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  one  whose  cha- 
racter for  the  strictest  honesty  and  undeviating  integrity 
is  so  well  established.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  you  have  taken  this  money,  and  that  it  is  at  this 
j  moment  in  your  possession ;  and  I  think  the  evi- 
dence against  you  would  be  thought  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify me  in  immediately  dismissing  you  from  my  ser- 
vice. But  you  are  a  very  young  man ;  your  conduct 
has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  perfectly  correct,  and  1  am 
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■willing  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the 
past.    All  knowledge  of  this  matter  rests  between  our- 
selves   Candidly  confess,  therefore,  the  error  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty;  restore  what  you  have  so  dis- 
!  honestly  taken;  endeavour,  by  your  future  good  con- 
I  duct,  to  deserve  my  confidence  and  respect,  and  this  cir- 
i  cumstance  shall  never  transpire  to  injure  you."  The 
poor  fellow  was  deeply  affected.    In  a  voice  almost  in- 
I  articulate  with  emotion  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
,  said  that,  having  frequently  seen  me  receive  the  money 
without  counting  it,  on  being  intrusted  with  it  himself, 
the  idea  had  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  might 
easily  abstract  some  without  incurring  suspicion,  or  at 
all  eventa  without  there  being  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  it ;  that,  being  in  distress,  the  temptation  had 
proved  stronger  than  his  power  of  resistance,  and  he 
had  yielded.    "  I  cannot  now,"  he  continued,  "  prove 
how  deeply  vour  forbearance  has  touched  me ;  time 
alone  can  show  that  it  has  not  been  misplaced."  He 
left  me  to  resume  his  duties. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  during  which 
I  scrutinised  his  conduct  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I  carefully  guarded  against 
any  appearance  of  suspicious  watchfulness ;  and  with 
delight  I  observed  that  so  far  my  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  greatest  regularity  and  attention— the 
utmost  devotion  to  my  interests — marked  his  business 
habits ;  and  this  without  any  display  ;  for  his  quiet  and 
humble  deportment  was  from  that  time  remarkable. 
At  length,  finding  his  conduct  invariably  marked  by 
the  utmost  openness  and  plain-dealing,  my  confidence 
in  him  was  so  far  restored,  that,  on  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  a  situation  of  greater  trust  and  increased  emolument 
than  the  one  he  had  hitherto  filled,  I  placed  him  in  it  ; 
and  never  had  I  the  slightest  reason  to  repent  of  the 
part  I  had  acted  towards  him.  Not  only  had  I  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  I  had,  in  all  probability,  saved 
a  fellow-creature  from  a  continued  course  of  vice,  and 
consequent  misery,  and  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  respectable  and  useful  member  of  society, 
but  I  had  gained  for  myself  an  indefatigable  servant— a 
faithful  and  constant  friend.  For  years  he  served  me 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  devotion.  His  character 
for  rigid,  nay,  even  scrupulous  honesty,  was  so  well 
known,  that  "  as  honest  as  Smith,"  became  a  proverb 
amongst  his  acquaintances.  One  morning  I  missed  him 
from  his  accustomed  place,  and  upon  inquiry,  learnt 
that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  indisposition.  Several 
days  elapsed,  and  still  he  was  absent ;  and  upon  calling 
at  his  house  to  inquire  after  him,  I  found  the  family  in 
great  distress  on  his  account  His  complaint  had  proved 
typhus  fever  of  a  malignant  kind.  From  almost  the 
commencement  of  his  attack,  he  had,  as  his  wife  (for  he 
had  been  some  time  married)  informed  me,  lain  in  a 
state  of  total  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  had  roused 
only  to  the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  that  the  physician 
gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  For  some  days  he 
continued  in  the  same  state :  at  length  a  message  was 
brought  me,  saying  that  Mr  Smith  wished  to  see  me ; 
the  messenger  adding,  that  Mrs  Smith  hoped  I  would 
come  as  soon  as  possible,  for  she  feared  her  husband 
was  dying.   I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons. 

On  entering  his  chamber,  I  found  the  whole  of  his 
family  assembled  to  take  farewell  of  him  they  so  tenderly 
loved.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  motioned  for  me 
to  approach  near  to  him,  and  taking  my  hand  in  both 
of  his,  he  turned  towards  me  his  dying  countenance,  full 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  said,  "  My  dear  master, 
my  best  earthly  friend,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may 
give  you  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  a  dying  man  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  To  your  generosity  and  mercy  I 
owe  it,  that  I  have  lived  useful  and  respected,  that  I 
die  lamented  and  happy.  To  you  I  owe  it,  that  I  leave 
to  my  children  a  name  unsullied  by  crime,  that  in  after 
years  the  blush  of  shame  shall  never  tinge  their  cheeks 
at  the  memory  of  their  father.  O  God !"  he  continued, 
"  Thou  who  hast  said,  '  bkssed  are  the  merciful,'  bless 
him.  According  to  the  measure  be  has  meted  to  others, 


do  thou  mete  unto  him."   Then  turning  to  his  family, 
he  said,  "  My  beloved  wife  and  children,  I  intrust  you, 
without  fear,  to  the  care  of  that  heavenly  parent  who 
has  said,  1  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  to  me,  and  I 
will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  I 
mc*    And  you,  my  dear  master,  will,  I  know,  be  to 
them  as  you  have  been  to  mc — guide,  protector,  and 
friend."   That,'  continued  the  kind  old  man,  looking 
round  upon  us  with  glistening  eyes,  'though  mixed 
with  sorrow,  was  one  of  the  happiest  momenta  of  my 
life.    As  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and 
looked  around  upon  his  children  growing  up  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  upright,  respecting  and  honouring,  ma 
much  as  they  loved  their  father  ;  when  I  saw  his  wife, 
though  overcome  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  , 
beloved  husband,  yet  sorrowing  not  as  one  without  . 
hope,  but  even  in  that  moment  of  agony  deriving  com-  j 
fort  from  the  belief  that  she  should  meet  him  again  in 
that  world  where 

when  I  listened  to  his  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  saw  him  calmly  awaiting  the  inevitable  stroke,  ■ 
trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  peace  with  his 
fellow-men  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  what  the  reverse  of  i 
all  this  might  have  been — crime,  misery,  a  disgraceful 
and  dishonoured  life,  perhaps  a  shameful  and  violent 
death — had  I  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  indignation, 
I  felt  a  happiness  which  no  words  can  express.  JVe  are 
told  that  there  is  more  joy  amongst  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.  With  such 
a  joy  as  we  may  imagine  theirs,  did  I  rejoice  over  poor 
Smith,  as  I  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  the  attendant 
minister  in  fervent  tones  exclaim,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
My  friends,  I  am  an  old  man.  During  a  long  and 
eventful  career  in  business,  I  have  had  intercourse  with  , 
almost  every  variety  of  temper  and  disposition,  and  with 
many  degrees  of  talent,  but  I  have  never  found  reason 
to  swerve  from  the  principle  with  which  I  set  out  in 
life,  to  "temper  justice  with  mercy.'" 

Such  was  the  story  of  our  friend.  And  I  believe  not 
one  in  that  company  but  returned  home  more  disposed 
to  judge  leniently  of  the  failings  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and,  as  for  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  extend  to  all  who 
might  fall  into  temptation  that  mercy  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  would  wish  shown  to  himself, 
feeling  4  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  save  than  to  destroy.'* 


DR  D.  B.  KEID  ON  VENTILATION,  WARMING, 
AND  LIGHTING. 

Db  D.  B.  Rkid,  while  pursuing  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  constructed  a  class- 
room for  his  own  use,  in  which  he  exemplified  the  best  ] 
principles  of  ventilation,  in  combination  with  heating 
and  lighting,  at  the  same  time  that  the  communication 
of  sound  was  specially  provided  for.  The  success  at- 
tained by  him  on  this  occasion  was  submitted  to  the 
personal  examination  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  other  eminent  persons,  and  proved  the  cause  of  his 
being  selected  to  superintend  the  ventilation,  heating, 
and  lighting  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  In  that 
office  he  has  for  some  years  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  considering  and  experimenting  upon 
various  modes  of  ventilating  and  warming,  besides 
being  employed  to  reduce  his  plans  to  practice  in  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  various  public  buildings ;  so  that 
he  may  now,  we  believe,  be  esteemed  as  at  the  head  of 
this  department  of  architectural  economy.  The  skill 
which  he  has  acquired  by  experience,  may  be  presumed 


*  It  may  not  be  miperfluoua  to  ranark,  that  this  litUe  paper  de- 
scribe* event*  of  actual  occurrence. 
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to  hare  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  pro- 
ducing a  standard  work  on  these  subjects,  so  nearly 
concerning  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  public 

Such  a  work  Dr  Reid  has  produced  in  the  form  of  a 
goodly  octavo,  illustrated  by  several  hundreds  of  wood 
engravings,  and  embracing  all  desirable  information, 
not  only  on  ventilation,  but  every  other  kindred  subject, 
as  fully  noted  below.*  He  commences  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Importance  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air  for 
respiration,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  breathing 
a  vitiated  atmosphere.  '  It  is  not  generally  understood,' 
he  says,  '  that  in  innumerable  public  and  private  assem- 
blies, churches,  theatres,  schools,  &c.  an  atmosphere  is 
often  breathed  continually  which  is  as  foul  and  offen- 
sive, compared  with  the  air  that  is  congenial  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge 
contrasted  with  a  pure  mountain  spring.  It  is  uo  ex- 
aggerated statement  to  affirm,  that  the  greatest  scourge 
with  which  this  and  so  many  other  climates  is  affected, 
namely,  consumption,  owes  its  origin  more  to  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of 
exposure  to  alterations  of  air  and  temperature,  and  to 
the  severity  of  local  draughts,  than  to  any  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  the  local  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  cannot  be  met  with  proper  care  and  attention.' 
He  adds  that,  in  some  ill  ventilated  hospitals,  cases 
have  '  presented  themselves  where  the  apparently  life- 
less corpse,  subdued  and  oppressed  far  more  by  the 
atmosphere  with  which  it  was  surrounded  than  by  the 
disease  to  wliich  it  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim, has  actually  been  known  to  revive  after  removal 
to  the  dead-room,  a  separate  apartment,  where  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  played  unrestrictedly  upon  it' 

Dr  Reid  states,  that  the  breathing  01  a  bad  atmo- 
sphere has  a  great  effect  in  depressing  the  appetite,  and 
of  this  fact  he  presents  an  illustration  which  will  pro- 
bably bo  read  with  a  smile,  l^et  us  first  mention  that 
our  author  constructed,  in  connexion  with  his  class- 
room, a  chamber  which  he  designed  as  a  model  of  all 
that  a  private  room  ought  to  be  in  respect  of  ventila- 
tion. Fresh  air  was  constantly  flowing  into  it  through 
apertures  in  the  floor,  and  by  a  draught  out  of  the  ced- 
ing it  was  made  certain  that  no  one  should  ever  breathe 
the  same  air  twice.  He  could  by  these  means  tlirow 
any  sort  of  odour  into  the  room  which  he  pleased,  as 
that  of  a  lavender  field,  an  orange  grove,  &c.  One 
evening,  calling  at  the  class-room,  we  found  a  multitude 
of  young  men  rushing  into  it  from  this  chamber  in  a 
state  of  great  risible  excitement  What  was  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  but  this.  Their  master  had  been  giving  them 
a  treat  of  strawberries  and  cream,  followed  by  some 
light  negus  j  and,  during  the  feast,  ho  had  regaled  them 
with  a  succession  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes.  At 
last  when  it  was  time  to  disperse,  he  had  thrown  in  a 
drug  wmeU  so  intense  and  intolerable,  that  the  hint  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  and  the  party  broke  up  in  the  admired 
disorder  which  we  bad  witnessed.  Tliis  anecdote  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  following  remarks  from  our 
author's  volume : — 

'  It  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  a  low  diet 
diminishes  the  necessity  for  much  air  ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  little  air,  there  cannot  be 
a  great  appetite  for  food.  There  are  no  periods,  accord- 
ingly, if  we  except  a  period  of  severe  bodily  exercise, 
where  the  constitution  demands  such  a  variety  of  sup- 
ply as  immediately  before  and  after  dinner ;  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  a  large  share  of  the  evil,  not 
un frequently  attendant  upon  a  dinner  party,  does  not 
always  arise  so  much  from  individuals  having  taken 
more  than  their  constitution  requires,  but  rather  from 
the  vitiated  air  with  which  the  system  is  usually  sur- 
rounded at  such  periods.  Some  years  ago,  about  fifty 
members  of  one  of  the  Royal  Society  clubs  at  Edin- 
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burgh  dined  in  an  apartment  I  had  constructed,  where, 
though  illuminated  by  gas,  the  products  of  its  combus- 
tion were  essentially  excluded,  as  they  were  all  removed 
by  a  ventilating  tube  connected  with,  but  concealed  in, 
the  drop  of  the  Gothic  pendant  in  which  the  central  lights 
were  placed.  Large  quantities  of  a  mild  atmosphere 
were  constantly  supplied,  and  passed  in  quick  succession 
through  the  apartment  during  the  whole  evening,  the 
effect  being  varied  from  time  to  time  by  infusing  odori- 
ferous materials.  Nothing  very  special  was  noticed  dur- 
ing the  time  of  dinner  by  the  members ;  but  Mr  Barry, 
of  the  British  Hotel,  who  provided  the  dinner,  and  who, 
from  the  members  of  the  club  being  in  the  habit  of 
dining  frequently  at  his  rooms,  was  familiar  with  their 
constitutions,  showed  the  committee  that  three  times 
the  amount  of  wines  had  been  taken  that  was  usually 
consumed  by  the  same  party  in  a  room  lighted  by  gas, 
but  not  ventilated — that  he  had  been  surprised  to  observe 
that  gentlemen,  whose  usual  allowance  was  two  glasses, 
took,  without  hesitation,  as  much  as  half  a  bottle — that 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  half  a  bottle,  took 
a  bottle  and  a -half ;  and  that  in  short,  he  had  been 
compelled  twice  to  send  hackney-coaches  for  additional 
supplies  during  dinner,  though  he  had  provided  a  larger 
supply  than  usual,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  members  met 

Minute  inquiries  afterwards  assured  mc  that  no  head- 
ache nor  other  injurious  consequence  had  followed  this 
meeting,  nor  were  any  of  the  members  aware,  at  the 
moment  that  they  had  partaken  more  lieartily  thun 
usual,  till  Mr  Barry  showed  them  what  liad  taken  place. 
The  meeting  included  individuals  of  all  ages,  and  of  ex- 
treme variety  of  occupations,  among  whom  there  were 
judges  and  members  of  Parliament  medical  men  and 
members  of  the  bar,  naval  and  military  officers,  whose 
different  ages  varied  as  much  as  their  very  various  pro- 
fessional occupations. 

Though  the  illustration  now  detailed  is  important,  in 
placing  in  an  extreme  point  of  view  the  power  of  a  pure 
atmosphere,  supplied  freely  without  offensive  currents, 
the  facts  illustrated  must  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  upon  the  appetite.'  The  operations  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  are  nowhere,  he  says,  *  seen  more  distinctly 
than  in  numbers  of  the  refreshment -rooms  in  which 
this  great  metropolis  abounds.  Many  a  hard -worked 
clerk  too  often  imagines  he  has  had  enough  for  his 
support,  because  he  has  taken  all  that  his  appetite 
permitted;  whereas  the  saturated  atmosphere  in  which 
he  dines  may  have  reduced  his  appetite  by  a  half,  and 
made  him  contented  with  an  inadequate  supply.' 

The  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  already  been  described  in  this  journal :  they 
are,  as  is  well  known,  combined  in  one  system,  by  which 
heated  air  is  caused  to  pass  continually  into  the  room 
through  the  floor,  and  out  at  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  a 
fire-draught  in  an  adjoining  chimney.  The  system  ap- 
pears simple,  but  in  reality,  it  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, as  will  appear  from  the  following  explanations. 
'  In  directing  the  ventilation  [of  the  House],  great  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  feelings  of 
the  members.  These  necessarily  fluctuate  with  every 
change  of  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  internal  or 
external  atmosphere  that  is  not  immediately  controlled, 
independent  of  the  extreme  diversity  of  temperament 
that  may  be  expected  to  prevail  where  so  many  are 
assembled  in  the  same  apartment  The  first  remark 
made  after  the  House  of  Commons  met  subsequent  to 
the  alterations,  was — "  The  temperature  was  rising ;  we 
shall  be  suffocated  immediately."  This  was  addressed 
to  me  by  a  member  walking  from  the  bar  to  the  duor, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  another  followed  him, 
hurriedly  stating  as  he  passed,  "I  am  shivcriug  with 
cold ;  I  can  bear  this  house  no  longer."  I  went  to  the 
lobby,  and  stated  to  each  what  the  other  liad  said,  when 
a  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  most  desirable  tempera- 
ture, as  it  was  obvious  that  unless  a  peculiar  atmosphere 
were  prepared  at  each  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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do  more  than  give  an  average  quality,  particularly  when 
some  members  demanded  a  temperature  of  52  degrees, 
while  others  required  a  temperature  of  7 1  degrees. 

The  House  is  heated  to  62  degrees  before  it  is  opened, 
and  maintained  in  general  at  a  temperature  between 
63  degrees  and  70  degrees,  according  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
House.  *  • 

Attendants  on  the  ventilation  take  the  temperature 
periodically  during  the  sittings,  and  are  constantly  ready 
to  receive  instructions  as  to  the  alterations  required 
when  they  may  not  have  anticipated  them,  though  this 
they  are  in  general  enabled  to  effect  But  as  no  one 
can  ever  be  an  exact  judge  of  another's  feelings,  and 
from  the  great  diversity  of  requests  at  times  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  the  fact  that  extreme  constitutions 
are  necessarily  most  prone  to  demand  changes,  while 
their  indications  are  less  likely  to  conduce  to  the  gene- 
ral comfort,  it  is  not  unfrequently  difficult  for  them  to 
decide  as  to  complaints ;  communications,  therefore,  as 
to  the  ventilation,  are  usually  addressed  to  the  sergeant- 
at- arms,  whose  knowledge  of  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  is  always  a  safer  guide  than  that  of  individual 
members.  In  some  cases,  where  the  debates  in  both 
Houses  have  continued  for  a  long  period,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations have  been  great,  both  in  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  numbers  attending,  I  have  occasionally,  in 
studying  details  as  to  the  action  of  the  ventilation,  made, 
with  advantage,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  variations  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  air  supplied  in  a  single 
night  •  • 

Since  the  alterations  were  made  in  1836,  the  atmo- 
sphere with  which  the  right  honourable  the  speaker  is 
supplied  has  been  placed  under  special  control.  Before 
this  was  done,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  kind  of  at- 
mosphere generally  desirable  in  the  House,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  meet  the  very  different  circumstances 
which  always  require  attention  in  a  case  where  the 
peculiar  duties,  and  a  sitting  extending  so  frequently 
to  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  to  a  longer  period,  necessarily 
demand  special  modifications.  The  same  has  been 
done,  also,  in  respect  to  that  provided  for  the  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  House  of  Commons  never  being 
quiescent  for  a  moment,  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  very 
considerable  on  a  constitution  accustomed  to  air  com- 
paratively stagnant  It  sustains  a  continuous  evapora- 
tion, both  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  no  cold  currents  descending  from  the  win- 
dows, coughing  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  com- 
pared with  the  extent  to  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
observed  before  the  present  system  was  introduced. 
Members  who  have  come  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons unwell,  have  occasionally  been  relieved  by  exposing 
themselves  for  a  short  time  to  a  blast  of  hot  cold,  or 
tempered  sir  in  the  air-channels.' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  advert  particularly  to 
any  of  the  plans  brought  forward  by  Dr  Reid  for  venti- 
lation in  the  various  cases  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Sufficient  it  is  for  us  to  state,  that  here  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  elaborately  and  skilfully  treated,  so  that  for  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  the  appropriate  modes  may 
be  learned  from  this  book.  We  shall  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  of  Dr  Reid  on  the  subject  of  communica- 
tion of  sound,  one  which  he  has  made  his  own,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  ventilation.  '  Much  interesting 
illustration  is,'  he  says,  '  accessible  to  those  who  inhabit 
hilly  countries,  where  the  endless  variety  of  forms, 
scenery,  and  outline,  is  continually  presenting  new  fea- 
tures of  observation,  especially  where  different  indivi- 
duals arrange  so  as  to  communicate  with  each  other 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
acoustic  arrangements  introduced  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  founded  on  facts  that  were  first  presented  to 
my  notice  during  excursions  with  my  pupils,  who  were 
studying  the  examination  of  soils,  minerals,  and  mineral 
waters,  with  portable  apparatus,  such  as  enabled  them 
to  apply  their  knowledge  practically  on  the  open  field, 
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In  the  open  air,  in  calm  weather,  and  on  plain  ground, 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conversing  without 
effort  at  the  distance  of  400  to  800  feet  At  night  the 
surface  of  the  ground  being  free  from  the  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  sun  (a  circumstance  which 
Humboldt  found  to  produce  a  great  interruption  to  the 
communication  of  sound),  and  the  hum  of  insects  being 
stilled,  the  voice  extended  much  farther,  and  satisfied 
us  that  the  accounts  given  of  its  being  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  miles,  in  the  stillness  of  the  polar  regions,  could 
be  no  exaggeration.  In  the  morning,  before  sunrise, 
the  voice,  and  occasionally  the  laugh,  of  the  sailors  on 
board  the  war-ships  at  anchor  off  Spithead  have  been 
heard  at  a  place  at  Portsmouth,  distant  two  and  a-half 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  sound  of  a  military  band  at 
the  hour  of  roll-call  has  been  heard  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles  from  Edinburgh  castle.  In  one  of 
the  illustrations  I  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  explained  the  circumstances  under  which 
Admiral  Stoddart  and  his  officers  heard  (at  sea  in  the 
Baltic),  as  they  proved  afterwards  by  a  very  interesting 
chain  of  evidence,  the  sound  of  cannon,  for  a  whole  day, 
at  the  distance  of  300  miles.*  Colonel  Dod,  with 
hundred  troops,  was  on  one  occasion  under 
night  it  being  considered  on  shore  that  there 
engagement  at  sea ;  but  the  noise  heard  was  afterwards 
found  to  have  proceeded  from  a  volcano  at  the  distance 
of  400  miles.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  de- 
spatches in  the  government  offices  detailing  supposed 
engagements  heard  by  ships  at  sea,  and  that  the  sound 
came  in  reality  from  a  volcano  at  a  distance  of  900  miles 
from  the  position  where  the  sound  was  heard. 

But  there  are  few  localities  where  numerous  facts 
might  not  be  accumulated,  such  as  have  been  adverted 
to  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  sound,  illustrative 
equally  of  the  power  of  the  voice  and  of  the  air  in  a  still 
atmosphere.  And  the  general  conclusion  appears  to  be, 
that  few  buildings  have  vet  been  constructed  too  large 
for  the  human  voice  to  till,  where  excessive  reverbera- 
tion can  bo  subdued,  where  the  audience  maintains  a 
careful  silence  (for  the  breathing  of  multitudes  some- 
times produces  offensive  noise),  and  where  the  unity  of 
the  atmosphere  is 


VOYAGE  IN  AN  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 

BT  A  YOUNG  ADVENTURER. 

I  can  hardly  give  any  reason  for  the  act  but  I  sup- 
pose it  must  hare  been  the  mere  romantic  phrensy  of 
youth,  that  induced  me  some  eighteen  months  ago  to 
throw  up  an  excellent  mercantile  situation  in  Man- 
chester— where  my  prospects  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  where  I  enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of  my  em- 
ployers—for the  purpose  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the 
wilds  of  America. 

As  my  means  were  exceedingly  small,  and  as,  at  any 
rate,  I  wished  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  situation  of 
an  emigrant  I  took  the  advice  of  a  man  with  whom  I 
formed  a  casual  acquaintance,  and  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  before,  and  engaged  a  berth  in  the  second 


cabin  of  the  fine  ship  Julius  Macgregor,  sailing 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  for  L.2,  15s.,  being  the  price 
paid  by  many  of  the  steerage  passengers.  My  next 
step  was  to  go  with  my  aforesaid  friend  to  an  emi- 
grant's store,  in  order  to  buy  a  stock  of  provisions  and 
tin  vessels — a  very  necessary  preparation,  but  one  which 
requires  some  caution.  The  goods  in  such  places  are 
merely  made  to  sell.  It  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  your 
water-can  will  leak  out  half  your  allowance,  and  your 


*  The  cannon  were  fired  at  a  foundry  where  the  men  were  pror- 
>  all  day,  and  when  the  fleet  met  at  a  future  period,  it 
that  it  bad  extondad  over  a  Une  of  300  mil**.  All  I 
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sance-pan  go  to  pieces  the  first  time  yon  use  it,  and 
put  out  the  fire ;  in  -which  case  you  will  not  only  lose 
your  dinner,  but  become  the  butt  for  the  spare  maledic- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  With  regard  to 
myself,  by  something  little  short  of  a  miracle,  my 
cooking  utensil  reached  New  York  with  little  more 
damage  than  the  loss  of  the  lid  and  the  handle.  As  for 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  I  stopped  it  up  regularly  with 
oatmeal  every  time  1  used  it  While  hinting,  however, 
at  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  tin  materials,  I  cannot 
urge  the  same  fault  against  the  provisions.  The  tea 
had  evidently  been  upon  more  than  one  voyage ;  and 
if  I  had  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  dearness  of  leather 
in  Canada,  I  should  have  carried  my  cheese  thither  to 
serve  for  boot  soles,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eminently 
well  adapted.  On  examining  a  package  marked  'sugar' 
on  my  list,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very  curious  com- 
pound of  sand  and  timber,  with  a  few  faint  traces  of 
saccharine  matter,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  slightly  sweet 
taste  to  the  mixture.  The  result  of  my  experience  is 
an  advice  to  all  emigrants  to  buy  everything  they  want 
from  some  respectable  tradesman  in  the  town,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  sell  good  articles  in  order  that  he  may 
retain  his  business,  and  not  from  one  who  has  the  idea 
uppermost  in  his  mind  that  he  is  never  to  see  his  cus- 
tomer again. 

I  required  to  lay  in  a  complete  stock  of  provisions ; 
but  within  this  last  year  a  regulation  has  been  made  by 
which  the  captain  is  bound  to  supply  all  the  passengers 
with  liberal  rations  of  bread  stuff  and  potatoes;  though, 
if  any  other  provisions  are  wanted,  the  parties  must 
supply  themselves.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  very  much 
relished  by  sick  persons,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  drinks ; 
and  I  should  advise  that  a  large  quantity  of  turnips 
and  cabbages  be  taken,  as,  if  kept  dry,  they  will  serve 
during  the  voyage,  and  are  not  only  very  palatable, 
but,  from  their  antiscorbutic  nature,  very  necessary,  if 
much  salt  meat  is  eaten.  The  choice  of  other  articles 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  taste ;  but  I  should  advise 
them  to  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  facility 
of  digestion. 

It  was  an  excellent  practical  joke,  on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  to  give  our  apartment  the  name  of  tecond  cabin  ; 
but,  like  all  practical  jokes,  it  was  enjoyed  only  by  one 
party.  The  place  was  simply  one  end  of  the  steerage, 
boarded  off  with  deals  so  far  apart,  that  the  parties  on 
either  side  had  ample  opportunities  of  inspecting  each 
other's  accommodations.  Although  the  cost  of  passage 
in  the  so-called  second  cabin  was  greater,  the  place  was 
neither  so  light  nor  so  well  ventilated  as  the  steerage, 
the  only  advantage  it  possessed,  and  I  must  confess  it 
was  a  great  one,  being  the  superior  character  of  the 
occupants,  who  consisted  mostly  of  respectable  me- 
chanics and  farmers.  Before  proceeding  further,  how- 
ever, let  me  advise  all  who  have  thoughts  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  to  choose  one  of  the  regular  line  of  pack- 
ets, which  always  sail  on  the  appointed  day  if  the 
weather  permits.  The  Julius  had  never  carried  emi- 
grants before.  When  I  engaged  my  passage,  the  broker 
told  me  to  hasten  on  board,  as  she  would  sail  in  a  couple 
of  hours;  and  as  she  was  already  a  week  behind  the  day 
advertised,  I  thought  it  probable  he  might  be  correct 
I  was  therefore  in  great  fear  of  her  sailing  before  I 
was  ready,  which  would  involve  the  loss  of  my  passage- 
money.  However,  I  found  afterwards  that  I  might 
have  saved  myself  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  for  she  did 
not  leave  port  for  three  days  after,  putting  the  passen- 
gers, many  of  whom  had  been  on  board  for  a  fortnight, 
to  great  expense  for  food,  as  fires  were  not  allowed  on 
board. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than  the  life  on  board 
ship  while  we  were  in  dock.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
the  town ;  for  in  Liverpool  it  akoaya  rains ;  and  even  if 
it  were  possible,  the  fear  of  the  vessel's  sailing  would 
have  prevented  it  the  mate  invariably  declaring,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject  that  we  should  haul  out  of 
the  dock  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  exactly.  I  had  plenty 
o  board,  but  could  not  cook  them ;  and 


as  I  did  not  wish  to  lay  out  money  in  what  seemed  a 
supererogatory  way,  I  was  obliged  to  make  alternate 
meals  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  bread  and  butter ;  and 
when  I  got  tired  of  that  I  ate  both  butter  and  cheese 
together  by  way  of  a  change.  I  went  on  deck  the  first 
morning  I  came  on  board,  when  they  were  cleaning  the 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  sailors  speedily  contrived  to  throw 
a  bucket  of  water  over  me  by  accident  «nd  the  boat- 
swain swore  that  if  I  did  not  keep  below  while  the  decks 
were  wet  he  would  throw  me  overboard ;  and  so  be- 
low I  went  wet  and  shivering,  with  a  resolution  to  re- 
main there  as  much  as  possible  until  the  vessel  should 
sail. 

The  centre  of  the  cabin  was  taken  up  by  the  pas- 
sengers' luggage.  Around  the  sides  were  the  berths, 
beside  each  of  which  were  placed  the  occupants'  boxes 
containing  their  provisions  and  cooking  utensils.  The 
berths  were  a  double  row  of  shelves  made  of  rough 
planks,  each  capable  of  holding  two  persons,  although, 
upon  a  push,  three,  and  sometimes  four,  are  packed  upon 
them.  In  our  case,  however,  as  we  had  only  about  150 
passengers,  three  tenants  were  the  utmost  allowance  for 
one  shelf.  Mine  contained  only  two.  There  was  no 
separation  for  the  sexes ;  neither  was  there  any  division 
between  the  berths — an  arrangement  or  rather  want  of 
arrangement  which  surprised  me  at  first  and  seems,  on 
after-reflection,  very  far  from  what  is  desirable ;  yet  it 
is  equally  surprising  how  soon  myself  and  all  the  other 
passengers,  the  females  included,  became  reconciled  to 
it 

After  my  rebuff  on  deck,  I  changed  my  clothes,  and 
went  through  the  form  of  a  dinner,  feeling  all  the  while 
very  cold  and  miserable,  and  thinking  of  a  fable  that  I 
had  read  at  school  about  the  squirrel  which  went  to  see 
the  world.  A  faint  idea  now  arose  in  my  mind  that  it 
was  possible  I  might  be  acting  foolishly  in  quitting  my 
comfortable  office,  and  my  snug  two  pair  back,  for  a 
perilous  voyage  and  a  country  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
ignorant  I  began  to  think  that  if  America  was  as  some 
travellers  have  described  it  I  should  have  a  very  slight 
chance  of  ever  coming  home  again ;  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  known,  I  also  bethought  me  how  a  certain  Mary 
would  feel  when  she  heard  that  I  had  been  blown  up  in 
one  of  their  high-pressure  lightning-speed  steamers,  or 
lost  in  the  profundities  of  a  Canadian  forest  But  it 
was  too  late  to  turn  back ;  so,  clearing  my  throat  I  man- 
fully began  to  shout  forth,  in  a  manner  that  astonished 
and  delighted  all  my  auditors,  a  song,  the  only  part  of 
which  I  now  remember  is  the  end  of  every  verse,  which 
is,  'And  we'll  hunt  the  buffal-o!' 

After  this,  feeling  a  little  more  comfortable,  I  got 
out  my  bed  and  bed-clothes,  and  having  as  yet  no  com- 
panions, I  put  them  on  the  sleeping  shelf  next  the  ves- 
sel's side,  very  wisely  considering,  that  if  she  should 
lurch  much  in  heavy  weather,  my  companion  being 
outside,  would  be  ejected  first  And  thus  break  my  fall. 
I  then  lashed  my  boxes,  and  got  all  my  things  in  order 
for  the  voyage ;  having  done  which,  I  scrambled  up  into 
the  berth,  and  looked  down  upon  the  busy  scene  before 
me.  It  was  a  perfect  Babel  of  noise  and  confusion;  but 
among  much  calculated  to  excite  laughter,  there  was 
one  scene  that  made  my  heart  ache  to  look  at  Im- 
mediately opposite  to  me,  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
eating  their  frugal  meaL  The  woman  had  an  infant 
on  her  lap,  about  as  pretty  a  child  as  I  ever  saw ;  and 
although  only  a  few  hours  on  board,  it  had  become  a 
general  favourite,  and  was  a  source  of  continual  con- 
tention to  all  the  young  ladies  on  board ;  indeed  its  fame 
had  already  reached  the  remoter  districts  of  the  steer- 
age. The  man,  whose  name  I  afterwards  learnt  was 
Eccles,  was  a  Spitalfields  weaver,  whom  hard  times  and 
want  of  employment  had  compelled  to  sell  off  his  little 
stock  of  furniture,  in  order  to  settle  in  America.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  young,  and  had  evidently  been 
good-looking ;  but  care,  anxiety,  and  sickness,  bad  all 
contributed  their  share  to  drive  everything  away  but 
their  affection  for  one  another  and  for  their  child.  In- 
I  never  saw  two  countenances  so  bereft  of  all  ex- 
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pression  of  hope,  so  heart-broken,  so  wo- begone  5  but 
•midst  all  this  they  were  patient  and  uncom  " 
They  seemed  as  if  they  knew  that  they  we 
ont  as  the  prey  of  misery  and  misfortune,  and  had  re- 
solved to  bear  without  a  murmur  what  they  could  not 
prcTcnt  or  remedy. 

However,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things ;  and  arte 
fine  day  in  the  month  of  June  1842,  we  hauled  out  of 
dock,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  stream.  After  a  few 
hours'  delay,  we  took  the  captain  and  pilot  on  board, 
the  steam-tug  dropped  alongside,  and  we  were  just  go- 
ing off,  when  two  men  came  on  board,  and  requested  the 
captain  to  stop  for  a  short  time.  After  looking  along 
the  deck,  where  we  were  all  assembled,  they  walked  up 
to  the  place  where  Kccles  and  his  wife  were  standing. 
It  seemed  that  be  owed  one  of  the  men  some  ten  shil- 
lings for  certain  work  that  had  been  injured  when  he 
was  ilL  In  rain  he  promised  to  pay  the  sum  when  he 
got  to  New  York  and  met  his  brother,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  see  there.  The  creditor  was  inflexible.  By 
this  time  a  considerable  crowd  had  gathered  around 
them,  when  an  Irishman,  after  hearing  all,  instinctively 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  we  all  followed  his  example, 
and  the  next  moment  the  amount  was  paid.  But  al- 
though the  creditor  thus  received  his  due,  he  made 
little  advantage  by  his  visit  The  waterman  who  put 
him  on  board,  and  who  had  been  listening  very  atten- 
tively to  the  squabble,  refused  to  take  him  on  shore  for 
less  than  ten  shillings  f  and  to  this  he  was  actually  obliged 
to  yield,  rather  than  submit  to  be  ferried  across  the 
ocean  I 

At  last  the  captain  gave  the  word,  and  we  were  off. 
The  moment  the  first  motion  of  the  ship  was  felt,  all  on 
board,  with  one  accord,  gave  three  mighty  cheers,  and 
then  suddenly  became  silent  We  had  been  longing  for 
the  hour  of  sailing ;  and  now,  when  it  had  arrived,  we 
would  have  delayed  it  if  possible ;  and  when  the  after- 
noon came,  and  the  pilot  left  us,  how  we  strained  our 
eyes  to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Welsh  coast,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time  in  our  lives.  When  the  moon 
arose,  we  were  alone  in  the  world — nothing  could  be  seen 
around  us  but  the  clear  sky  and  the  sea  agitated  by 
a  gentle  breeze.  I  remember  leaning  against  the  bul- 
warks and  giving  way  to  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
evening.  I  was  thinking  of  the  past,  when  I  was  a  happy 
thoughtless  child :  I  was  thinking  of  my  friends,  then 
far  away,  and  wondering  if  they  were  now  gazing  at 
that  fair  heaven  and  holy  moon:  I  was  thinking  of 
one  who — but  at  the  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that 
those  wretched  apples  that  I  ate  in  the  morning  must 
have  disagreed  with  my  stomach,  and  I  suddenly  dived 
into  the  cabin.  Every  soul  there,  however,  seemed  to 
have  eaten  of  a  similar  fruit,  and  one  unfortunate  wretch, 
in  his  agony,  was  bitterly  cursing  Columbus  for  having 
discovered  America.  The  atmosphere  was  close,  the 
noise  far  from  musical,  and  the  smell  decidedly  un- 
amiable ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  managed  to  climb  into  my 
roosting  place,  when  I  covered  my  head  with  the  clothes, 
and  was  soon  asleep. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke,  and  was 
surprised,  and  at  first  alarmed,  at  the  different  aspect 
affairs  had  taken.  When  I  went  to  sleep,  we  were  gliding 
along  at  the  rate  of  some  four  knots  an  hour,  with  a  very 
alight  motion,  and  all  was  quiet  below,  except  those  who 
were  sick  ;  but  now  we  were  plunging  fearfully,  and  at 
each  deeper  plunge  a  half-suppressed  scream  would 
break  from  the  women.  The  creaking  of  the  beams  and 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  sounded  to  my  unpractised 
ears  as  the  signs  of  a  storm,  and  hastily  dressing  myself, 
I  went  on  deck  ;  but  there  the  scene  was  different.  A 
few  of  the  lighter  sails  certainly  were  taken  down,  but 
the  sailors  were  still  lounging  about  the  forecastle,  half* 
asleep — the  moon  was  still  bright,  and  the  sky  cloudless ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  wind  being  rather  more 
fresh,  and  the  water  rougher,  all  was  the  same  as  be* 
fore. 

Having  got  over  my  first  little  qualm,  I  began  to  en* 
jo)  myseu  exceedingly ;  ana  my  appetite  returning  wun 


tenfold  vigour,  I  began  to  look  out  for  the  means  of 

cooking.  On  each  side  of  the  ship,  beside  the  long-boat, 
there  was  placed  a  long  grate,  wherein  whoever  felt 
disposed  for  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  kindled  a  fire ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  sunset,  when  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
there  was  not  a  vacant  place  at  either  of  these  grates. 
Indeed  such  was  the  demand,  that  there  were  constant 
squabbles  for  priority,  not  to  talk  of  three  pugilistic  en- 
counters, in  one  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  young 
man  with  a  name  very  similar  to  mine  made  himself 
rather  conspicuous.  Besides  eating,  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers have  few  amusements.  We  generally  lounged 
on  the  long-boat  or  lay  down  in  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks, 
reading  while  our  little  stores  lasted,  or  speculating  as 
to  the  probability  of  our  reaching  New  York  in  a  month ; 
now  hailing  as  a  treat  the  appearance  of  a  school  of  por- 
poises ;  now  watching  some  gigantic  blackfish  slowly 
swimming  round  the  ship,  and  flinging  up  jtU  <feau  for 
our  amusement 

There  was  a  melancholy  attempt  made  to  get  up  a 
debating  club ;  but  it  fell  to  the  ground,  the  first  speaker 
being  unable  to  proceed  further  than  the  preliminary, 
'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  and  no  one  else  being  gallant 
enough  to  follow  him  in  his  break-down.  We  also  tried 
a  convivial  meeting ;  but  the  only  one  who  would  sing 
was  a  man  from  Glasgow,  who  persisted  in  roaring  the 
adventures  of  a  Yorkshireman  in  London  with  the  accent 
of  the  Saltmarket  It  was  intensely  comic  at  first  but 
after  two  or  three  repetitions,  grew  rather  tedious.  The 
only  persons  who  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  were  a 
young  farmer  and  a  rather  pretty  girl,  both,  I  believe, 
from  Derry.  They  were  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject 
but  unluckily,  kept  all  their  conversation  to  themselves. 
I  ventured  one  evening,  when  they  were  sitting  together 
on  the  forecastle,  to  ask  them  how  they  managed  to  pro- 
cure materials  for  such  long  conversations,  when  the 
damsel  told  me  with  a  smile  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  discussion  about  the  Union.  It  occurred  to  tat 
that  politics  must  be  a  mighty  pleasant  study. 

At  length,  after  having  seen  all  the  sights  that  are 
generally  seen  by  voyagers,  and  which  have  been  so  often 
described,  and  after  having  been  seven  weeks  at  sea, 
we  took  the  pilot  on  board ;  who,  on  account  of  the  com* 
petition  among  his  trade,  had  come  out  150  miles  from 
land  in  his  little  piratical-looking  schooner.  When  he 
came  alongside  we  received  him  with  three  clteers.  All 
that  day  he  was  the  lion  of  the  sliip.  He  was  a  neat- 
looking  dapper  youth,  more  like  a  linen-draper's  ap- 
prentice than  a  man  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  so  many 
human  beings.  The  women  wondered  how  his  mother 
liked  to  trust  him  in  such  a  little  boat  and  the  opposite 
sex  seeming  to  derive  not  a  little  encouragement  from 
the  idea  that  men  must  be  Scarce  in  New  York,  since 
they  employed  boys  as  pilots.  However,  the  following 
night  sitting  up  very  late,  straining  our  eyes  sine* 
it  had  been  dark,  we  saw  the  light-house  on  Sandy 
Hook,  and  the  following  morning  we  were  at  anchor  at 
the  quarantine  ground  opposite  Staten  Island.  When  we 
first  saw  land,  it  had  a  singularly  dreary  aspect ;  nothing 
appeared  but  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  seemingly  in* 
terminable  forest;  but  gradually  the  scene  changed. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  daxzling  white 
farm-houses  and  prim  churches  of  Long  Island;  the 
country  was  chequered  like  a  piece  of  patchwork  with 
fields  of  every  colour.  The  sea  around  us  was  swarm- 
ing with  shoals  of  small  fish,  and  we  could  hear  the  birds 
singing  gaily  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  very  cheering 
sight ;  and  a  stout  farmer  standing  by  roe,  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully  together,  and 
chuckled  out  '  Ah,  this  will  do ;  this  is  something  like.' 
All  were  in  high  spirits ;  and  even  Mrs  Kccles  got  up 
something  like  a  smile.  Curious-looking  machines, 
which  the  pilots  called  steamboats,  wen 
in  every  direction ;  they  looked  like  factories 
broken  loose,  and  taken  to  the  water,  with  the  beam 
of  the  steam-engine  working  up  and  down  through  the 
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After  sending  a  poor  man  ashore  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death  through  sickness, 
we  fastened  ourselves  to  one  of  these  small  factories, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  anchored  in  the  North  River, 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  wharfs  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Just  at  that  moment  the  guns  of  a  large  frigate 
lying  astern  of  us  thundered  out  a  salute  in  honour  of 
some  great  personage  who  was  going  on  board,  and  the 
battery  on  shore  took  up  the  echo.  The  moment  we 
were  steady  in  the  water,  fifty  boats  that  were  lying  in 
wait  pounced  down  on  us,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
boarded  by  a  herd  of  tavern  touters,  luggage  porters, 
and  transportation  agents,  as  thev  with  great  frankness 
called  themselves.  They  were  all  slenderly-built  men, 
very  pale  or  sallow,  looking  as  if  they  had  passed  their 
hves  in  a  coal-pit.  Their  thin  hair,  which  was  either 
very  black  or  very  sandy,  was  neatly  parted  on  one 
side.  With  the  exception  of  two  Irishmen,  who  evi- 
dently had  not  been  long  in  the  country,  they  were  all 
much  better  dressed  than  their  class  in  Kngland,  and 
certainly  much  more  foppishly  so.  They  all  either 
smoked  cigars,  or  chewed ;  and  one  or  two  indulged  in 
both  at  the  same  time.  Almost  every  word  they  spoke 
was  coupled  with  an  oath  ;  and  one  or  two  boys,  who 
dressed  and  talked  like  the  men,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such  by  them,  made  up  for  the  inferiority  of 
their  years  by  the  originality  and  frequent  use  of  ex- 
pressions that  would  shock  even  a  Billingsgate  fish- 
woman  of  the  ancien  regime. 

I  was  standing  with  a  yonng  man,  who  had  been  my 
messmate  and  bedfellow,  beside  our  boxes,  when  a  melan- 
choly-looking individual,  dressed  in  a  green  jacket,  with 
a  small  glazed  cap  perched  on  his  head,  and  his  shirt- 
collar  turned  down  smoothly  over  his  black  silk  neck- 
cloth, sauntered  past,  looking,  as  if  accidentally,  at  the 
superscription  on  our  trunks.  In  a  minute  or  two  he 
came  up  again  in  great  haste,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
and  a  pocket-book  in  his  hand.  '  Wall,'  said  he,  'it  »> 
queer  that  I  did  not  recognise  you  before  ;'  but  looking 
first  at  his  book,  and  then  at  me,  and  breaking  into 
soliloquy,  '  I  guess  that's  the  very  article.  Your  name 
ain't  Brown,  is  it  ?'  I  briefly  assured  him  that  he  had  hit 
my  distinguished  patronymic  to  a  nicety.  4  And  your'n 
Mr  Inglis?'  turning  to  my  companion,  who  answered 
him  in  the  affirmative.  '  Wall,  I  thought  I  should  find 
you  out ;  in  fact,  sir,  it  takes  me  to  do  it — rayther.  I 
was  told  to  be  pretty  particular  with  you  two  gents, 
and  I've  come  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  The  truth 
is,  sir,'  said  he,  with  a  confidential  whisper,  4 1  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  some  of  these  citizens  ain't  over 
and  above  good  characters ;  they'd  cheat  a  feller  out  of 
his  eye-teeth  while  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to  take  a 
chaw.  Now,  here's  the  way  we'll  fix  it;  jist  stand 
where  you  are,  and  don't  let  them  touch  nothin',  and  I'll 
get  a  man  to  help  to  tote  your  plunder  to  the  boat.' 
Well,  thought  I,  that  is  pretty  cool — plunder,  indeed ! 
'  Set  down  the  traps  instantly,  and  tell  me  why  you  take 
us  to  be  swindlers.' 

4  Swindlers  V  said  he,  staring ; 4  who  on  airth  said  you 
were  swindlers?  Traps!  Plunder  is  traps,  and  traps 
is  plunder.' 

While  he  was  gone,  we  had  some  leisure  to  look  around 
us.  We  seemed  to  be  the  only  persons  who  were  doing 
nothing.  A  matron  beside  us  with  five  children,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  was  alternately  charging  her 
juveniles  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing,  and  darting  down  into  the  cabin,  as  if  with  an 
insane  conviction  that  something  was  left  behind.  The 
tavern  tooters,  by  way  of  saving  the  trouble  of  choosing, 
quietly  lifted  np  such  luggage  as  they  had  a  mind  to, 
and  walked  off  with  it  to  their  respective  establishments, 
treating  the  remonstrances  of  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  hospitality  thus  forced  on 
them  with  a  philosophical  indifference.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  in  the  meantime,  were  thrusting  themselves 
in  everywhere,  eagerly  asking  questions  about  the  voy- 
age and  the  number  of  passengers.  Mrs  Eccles  was 
bustling  about,  introducing  her  brother  to  everybody, 


and  asking  every  soul  on  board  to  spend  a  week  with 
her,  if  they  should  ever  come  to  Canada.  At  length 
our  new  friend  rejoined  us,  attended  by  an  Irishman. 
4  This  man,'  said  he,  4  will  go  with  you,  and  I'll  foller 
myself  in  little  less  than  no  time.  It's  a  splendid  loca- 
tion he  is  goin'  to  take  you  to,  and  dirt  cheap.  Youll 
live  like  flghtin'  cocks ;  you  won't  be  able  to  get  thin 
no  way  you  can  fix  it ;  the  smell  alone  will  make  you 
fat ;  and  it's  all  first  chop — class  A.  No.  1.  Nothin'  mean 
about  it — all  chicken  fixins  and  uncommon  doins.  Your 
friend  said  he  wouldn't  have  you  miss  goin'  there  for  no 
money.' 

I  was  just  abont  to  ask  him  the  name  of  my  friend 
who  was  so  solicitous  about  me,  but  of  whom  I  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge ;  but  as  he  was  already  gone 
to  the  other  cud  of  the  ship,  and  as  the  Irishman  was 
shouldering  our  trunks,  I  deferred  it  till  a  better  oppor- 
tunity; and,  with  some  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  of 
4  chicken  fixins,'  and  some  misgivings  as  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  dirt,  I  brought  up  the  rear,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  gaze  around  me,  and  forget  my  own  little 
affairs  in  the  feeling  inspired  by  a  new  and  remarkable 
scene.  At  first  view,  New  York  strikingly  reminded 
me  of  a  French  town,  with  its  narrow  dirty  streets- 
houses  painted  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
signboards  plastered  over  the  walls  up  to  the  very 
attics — the  word  4  pension,'  however,  being  changed  into 
•boarding,'  and  written  upon  every  second  house. 
Carters,  dressed  in  French  blue  frocks,  with  French 
caps  on  their  heads,  were  driving  their  cars  furiously 
in  every  direction,  uttering,  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  their  horses,  certain  mysterious  words  that  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  French.  There  were  the  same 
cabarets,  and  indeed  in  one  place  having  a  sanded  floor 
with  a  little  stove  in  the  middle,  purporting  to  be  a 
'grocery,'  I  was  at  first  almost  positive  that  I  saw  my 
old  friend  Monsieur  .Jardin  of  Passy  serving  out  petits 
rerrcs  to  some  soldiers.  We  endeavoured  to  get  the 
Irishman  into  conversation,  but  in  vain ;  he  seemed  to 
be  very  sullen ;  and  on  our  remarking  that  America 
appeared  to  be  a  good  country  for  emigrants,  he  merely 
grinned  ;  and  when  we  asked  his  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, replied  that  he  had  no  opinion  about  it  at  all,  at 
all.  While  wondering  at  the  man's  taciturnity,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  which,  as  we  were  informed 
by  a  sign  hung  on  a  post  before  the  door,  was  the 
'Freeman's  Refuge.'  It  was  a  two-storey  wooden  habi- 
tation, painted  white,  with  green  blinds  and  door,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  style  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses.  The  street  door  opened  into  the  bar-room,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  were  the  extreme 
neatness  of  the  bar,  and  the  great  plentifulness  of  spit- 
toons. The  moment  we  appeared,  every  person  in  the 
room,  which  was  pretty  full,  rose  up,  and  giving  a  hasty 
glance  at  us,  with  one  accord  turned  round  and  mad« 
for  a  door  beside  the  bar,  excepting  the  landlord  and 
one  unfortunate  individual  who  happened  to  be  drying 
himself  with  a  towel  after  having  washed,  and  who 
necessarily  took  a  few  seconds  to  drop  the  article  before 
he  made  his  escape,  wiping  his  hands  with  his  coat-tails 
as  he  fled.  While  we  were  staring  aghast  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  landlord,  who  was  a  young  man,  not  distin- 
guishable in  dress  or  appearance  from  the  others,  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  'I  guess  you're  come  in  the  Julius 
Macgregor  ?  Wall,  I  expect  you'll  be  for  having  diuner ; 
the  bell's  jist  rung.'  'And  is  that  the  reason  why 
these  gentlemen  made  off  so  suddenly  ?'  said  I,  inexpres- 
sibly relieved  by  this  announcement  4Sartinly,'  replied 
he ;  '  come  on,  or  you  wont  be  in  time  for  the  first  table. 
But  stop ;  I  guess  well  have  a  sling  first,'  walking  be- 
hind the  bar.  To  his  great  astonishment,  however,  we 
declined  a  sling,  and  following  him.  We  walked  to  the 
dining-room.  It  was  u  Jong  room,  with  a  table  about 
a  yard  shorter  than  itself,  leaving  space  at  each  end  for 
two  black  waiters  to  pass.  Around  the  table  were  seated 
about  twenty  gentlemen  (which  is  the  designation  of 
every  person  of  the  male  sex  in  America,  coloured  per- 
sons  excepted),  and  three  or  four  of  the  softer  sex.  The 
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table  ra  covered  with  fowls,  rout  sucking-pigs,  hot 
joint*,  pie*,  coke*,  and  sweetmeat*,  and  each  person 
helped  himself  mm  ctremonie.  ThU  would  hare  been  a 
pleasant  sight  at  any  time ;  but  after  having  lived  on 
salt  junk  for  the  last  two  months,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  peep  at  Paradise.  Even  while  sitting  down,  how* 
ever,  a  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  my  mind,  as  I  con- 
sidered how  'uncommon  doins '  would  suit  the  state  of 
!  my  finances ;  but  for  all  that,  I  was  soon  as  busy  as  the 
;  rest.  The  company  seemed  to  be  divided  between  their 
anxiety  to  finish  their  meal  in  the  shortest  possible 
space,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  all  the  information  they 
could  from  me.  For  the  first  two  minutes  nothing  was 
said,  the  dead  silence  that  reigned  around  being  broken 
only  by  the  rattling  of  the  knives  and  forks.  At  length  a 
young  cadaverous-looking  gentleman,  of  perhaps  seven- 
teen years,  who  sat  next  me,  dressed  in  the  latest  Paris 
fashion,  guessed  that  it  was  a  pretty  considerably  warm 
day ;  and  the  ice  being  thus  broken,  another  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  I  had  come  from  England  lately ; 
while  a  third  decidedly  opined  that  I  would  realise  a 
great  difference  in  America  from  what  I  had  been  used 

1  to.    This  was  received  with  great  unanimity,  many  de- 

\  rlaring  with  an  oath  that  they  rayther  expected  so. 
However,  they  had  now  spun  out  their  dinner  to  the 

!  unreasonable  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  so  the 
gentlemen  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  left  me  alone  with 

,  the  ladies.  Now,  thought  I,  I  shall  have  some  quiet, 
and  I  helped  myself  to  the  wing  of  a  fowl  But  I  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  vanity  of  human  expectations ; 
for  a  pretty  little  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  on  her  bridal  tour  with  the  youth  men- 
tioned above,  taking  upon  herself  to  be  the  spokes- 
woman of  the  party,  began  to  question  me,  and  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  as  I  had  not,  in  those  days,  either 

1  the  wit  to  elude  or  the  nerve  to  decline  answering,  in  a 
very  short  time  she  possessed  herself  not  only  of  my 
own  history  and  prospects,  but  also  of  the  private 
memoirs  of  my  ancestors  for  the  last  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. And  this  was  not  all ;  for  at  nearly  every  reply 
I  gave,  an  old  lady  from  Massachusetts  cried  out,  '  I 
want  to  know !'  And  thinking  she  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  information  as  the  other,  I  retailed  it  over  again 
for  her  peculiar  benefit.  At  last,  however,  1  escaped ; 
and  hastening,  in  some  perturbation,  to  pay  for  my 
dinner,  that  I  might  judge  of  the  progress  of  my  ex- 
penses, I  found,  to  mv  agreeable  surprise,  that  the 
damage  was  only  a  shilling !  which,  I  may  add,  would 
have  been  the  same  even  if  I  had  indulged  in  a  '  sling ' — 
namely,  a  dram — both  before  and  after  dinner.  As  I 
wns  putting  on  my  hat  to  go  out,  the  landlord  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  like  to  4  wash  up ;'  I  thanked  him  for 
his  attention ;  but  not  exactly  comprehending  the  pro- 
posal, I  thought  it  safest  to  decline. 

I  hardly  know  how  the  afternoon  was  spent  between 
this  hour  and  bed-time.  I  have  only  a  dim  recollection 
of  wandering  about  for  a  considerable  time,  my  steps 
still  unsteady  with  the  motion  of  the  ship,  my  head 
swimming  with  the  undulation  of  the  sea,  my  fancy 
turned  topsy-turvy  with  the  novelty  around  me,  and 
my  heart  agitated  with  fear  and  regret  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  longings  and  courageous  hopes  of  youth  and 
inexperience  on  the  other.  When  I  returned,  it  was 
time  for  bed ;  and  thankfully  accepting  an  invitation  of 
the  youth  who  sat  next  me  at  dinner,  given  to  the 
assembled  company,  who  consisted  of  about  twenty, 
and  in  these  words — '  Gentlemen,  let's  liquor,'  but  de- 
clining any  further  hospitalities  for  the  night,  I  retired 
to  my  apartment 

This  was  a  bare-looking  un carpeted  room,  with  six 
uncurtained  tent  bedsteads  ranged  along  the  wall,  each 
with  one  chair  and  two  lodgers.  My  thoughts,  however, 
were  busy  with  my  own  position.  Here  I  was  in  Ame- 
rica without  a  single  friend,  and  with  only  a  very  small 
number  of  pounds  in  my  pocket.  The  die  was  cast :  I 
had  wilfully  severed  myself  from  all  who  cared  for  me, 
and  plunged  alone  and  helpless  into  what  was  to  me, 

;  indeed,  a  New  World.   There  was  no  room  for  me  in 


this  crowded  city,  and  I  longed  to  escape  from  it  It 
was  my  design,  as  far  as  my  money  would  carry  me,  to 
flow  on  with  the  tide  of  emigration ;  and  already  the 
wilds  of  Canada  lay  vast  and  dreary  before  my  mind'* 
eye.  I  was  restless  and  feverish  for  a  time ;  but  when 
the  light  was  at  length  extinguished,  and  the  deep  1 
breathing  of  my  eleven  comrades  proclaimed  that  they 
were  already  unconscious  of  the  world  and  its  anxieties, 
my  cogitations  became  gradually  indistinct  I  was  still  | 
in  the  Freeman's  Refuge,  but  tossing  in  it  on  the  vasty 
deep  Forests  of  trees  sprung  up  among  the  forests  of 
houses  around  me,  and  the  noises  of  the  street  were 
mingled  with  the  whoops  of  Indians.  When  I  fell 
asleep,  these  incongruities  were  continued  in  my  dream* ; 
and  when,  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  I  started  from 
my  uneasy  pillow,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  com- 
prehend where  I  was,  or  that  I  was  really  an  outcast 
and  a  vagabond  in  America. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

MANIA  FOR  SAXON  WORDS. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  mania  for  Saxon  words, 
or  at  least  a  strong  advocacy  of  that  kind  of  speech,  a* 
if  there  were  some  especial  and  inimitable  virtue  in  this 
portion  of  our  language.  Swift  and  Cobbett  are  praised 
in  many  quarters  for  the  predominance  of  Saxon  phrase- 
ology in  their  writings ;  and  Southey  goes  so  far  as  to 
express  himself  in  the  following  terms : — '  Ours  is  a 
noble  language,  a  beautiful  language.  I  can  tolerate  a 
Germanism  for  family  sake ;  but  he  who  uses  a  French 
or  Latin  phrase  where  a  pure  old  English  word  does  as 
well,  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for 
high  treason  against  his  mother-tongue.'  Is  this  pre- 
ference of  one  element  of  our  speech  over  the  rest  justi- 
fiable on  any  rational  grounds  ?  We  suspect  not ;  for 
we  hsve  never  seen  a  single  reason  presented  for  the 
preference — nothing  but  the  preference  itself,  which 
may  be  a  mere  freak  or  conceit  It  strikes  us  as  rather 
curious,  that  those  who  express  the  preference  do  not 
the  less  on  that  account  use  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
Latin  and  French  words  in  their  writings :  Mr  Southey, 
for  instance,  employs  eight  words  belonging  to  these 
languages  in  the  above  two  short  sentences — one  of 
them,  at  least  being  a  substitute  for  an  equally  appro- 
priate Saxon  term  (tolerate,  for  bear  with),  so  thst  if 
his  own  law  were  to  be  acted  upon,  he  must  have  been 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  himself.  But  the  fact  is, 
there  is  no  need  for  discountenancing  the  use  of  French 
and  Latin  words  by  these  or  any  gentler  means.  Our 
language  was  originally  Saxon,  and  that  kind  of  speech  I 
served,  while  we  were  a  simple  people,  like  the  Saxons 
themselves.  But  as  the  ideas  of  our  nation  were  im- 
proved and  extended,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  appro- 
priate words  from  other  sources,  and  they  were  drawn 
from  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  because  these  sources 
were  the  most  convenient  Confine  ourselves  to  Saxon ! 
we  might  as  well  try  to  live  in  wigwams,  with  no 
government  or  courts  of  law  but  the  wittenagemot  We 
cannot  dispense  with  French  and  Latin  now,  although 
we  were  never  so  willing.  Nor  is  it  desirable.  An 
English  word,  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  provided  it  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  our  speech,  and  does  its  duty  of 
expressing  the  idea  which  it  represents,  is  quite  as  good  as 
any  Saxon  one. 

6TEAM  NAVIGATION. 

When  steam  navigation  was  struggling  into  existence 
about  the  years  1814,  15,  and  16,  it  was  the  subject  of 
loudly -expressed  contempt  amongst  nearly  all  men  who 
enjoyed,  or  had  ever  enjoyed,  any  command  at  sea.  It 
struck  the  minds  of  our  bold  captains  in  much  the 
same  light  as  Raillie  Jarvie's  craft  that  of  Rob  Roy — as 
a  poor  mean  mechanical  thing,  unworthy  of  the  least 
consideration;  and  the  ability  of  a  'steamboat'  (such 
was  the  name  then  employed)  to  outride  an  angry  sea, 
or  perform  any  exploit  above  the  paltriest  coasting  and 
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ferrying,  and  that  in  fan*  weather  only,  was  ao  utterly 
scouted,  that  even  the  friends  of  the  invention  did  not 
Ten  tare  to  pretend  to  it  Now,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  reader  there  is  steam  navigation  to  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  even  Hindostan,  conducted 
00  a  scale  approaching  the  magnificent ;  and  many  men 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  proud  sailing  navy  of 
England,  are  content  to  steer  these  mechanical  barks 
through  the  broad  waters.  What  a  triumph  is  there 
here  over  professional  prejudice  and  the  It-will-never-do 
spirit!  More  than  all  this,  however,  let  the  original 
scoffers  st  steam  navigation  read  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  gallant  action  recently  performed  by  it,  and 
blush. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  February  (1844),  the  Newcastle, 
a  fine  new  vessel  bound  from  Newcastle  for  Aberdeen 
with  coal,  waa  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm,  and 
driven  during  the  night  in  a  disabled  state  to  a  place 
about  a  mile  and  a- half  off  the  Girdleness,  where  she 
obtained  anchorage.  Here,  on  Saturday,  the  people  at 
Aberdeen  harbour  saw  her  to  be  in  a  condition  in  the 
highest  degree  critical,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  take 
off  her  crew  by  means  of  the  life-boat,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  found  utterly  impossible  to  navigate  the  boat 
through  the  breakers  in  the  teeth  of  so  violent  a  storm. 
The  subsequent  transactions  are  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  Aberdeen  Journal : — '  The  storm  con- 
tinuing with  undiminished  violence,  and  night  drawing 
on,  it  was  determined  to  make  another  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  storm-tossed  mariners.  The  tug-steamer,  Samson, 
was  thought  of,  and  as  the  atmosphere  appeared  likely 
to  continue  comparatively  clear  and  calm,  it  was  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  employed  on  the  hazardous 
enterprise.  The  use  of  this  vessel  was  promptly  and 
generously  granted  by  Captain  Robinson,  her  owner ; 
and  accordingly,  about  4  p.m.,  when  the  tide  was  nearly 
at  full,  the  Samson  was  seen  tearing  her  way  through 
the  swelling  surf,  under  the  direction  of  her  master, 
Captain  Robinson;  Captain  Guthrie,  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  steering  the  vessel,  which  was  manned  by 
as  gallant  a  crew  as  old  ocean  ever  bore  on  her  bosom, 
comprising  the  following  experienced  shipmasters; 
namely.  Captain  Guthrie,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
steamer ;  Captain  Lawsoo,  of  the  Edinburgh  packet ; 
Captain  Cadenhead,  of  the  Falcon;  Captain  Low,  of 
the  Preceptor ;  Captain  Petty,  of  the  Commerce ;  Cap- 
tain Daniel,  of  tlie  Brigand ;  Captain  Sangster,  of  the 
Dwina ;  and  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Joseph ;  who  nobly 
volunteered  their  services  on  the  occasion.  The  news 
had  widely  spread  of  the  daring  enterprise  which  was 
contemplated,  and  the  piers  were  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  eagerly  yet  fearfully  awaiting  the 
issue.  As  the  Samson  struggled  along  between  the  piers, 
ahe  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  cheers,  expressive  of 
the  deep-felt  wishes  of  the  assembled  multitude  that 
she  might  return  in  safety  *°d  with  success  from  her 
short  but  perilous  voyage.  She  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty until  she  reached  the  bar,  over  which  the  infu- 
riated billows  were  careering  in  ceaseless  succession, 
threatening  destruction  to  all  that  dared  to  come  within 
the  range  of  their  maddened  fury.  Here  the  struggle 
commenced — man's  strength  and  skill  seeming  all  too 
feeble  to  meet  the  elemental  war;  wave  after  wave 
came  rushing  on,  breaking  over  the  frail  bark,  while 
her  quivering  hull  was  for  a  moment  lost  to  the  eye. 
But  the  tight  little  steamer  held  her  course,  showing  a 
gallant  front  to  the  breakers ;  sometimes  tossed  like  a 
nut-shell  on  their  terrible  crests,  and  again  grappling 
successfully  with  the  full  stretch  of  their  might,  scorn- 
fully showing  her  keel  as  she  dashed  triumphantly  for- 
ward ;  buried  occasionally  in  the  foam  of  the  wrathful 
ocean,  but  again  and  again  emerging  buoyant  from  the 
struggle.  Once  beyond  the  breakers,  she  lay  kindly 
enough  to  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and,  to  the  inexpressible 
delight  of  all  on  shore,  she  waa  seen  to  reach  the  New- 
castle. After  some  time,  she  succeeded  in  getting  under 
the  lee  of  that  vessel ;  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  at  two 
trips  the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  including  a 
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female,  were  transferred  to  the  steamer;  which  then 
made  for  the  harbour  with  her  interesting  freight, 
bearing  them  gallantly  through  the  infuriated  surge, 
and  landing  the  whole  in  safety  at  Waterloo  Quay,  to 
the  delight  of  the  assembled  thousands.' 

There  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
but  for  steam  navigation,  the  lives  of  all  on  board  tho 
Newcastle  must  hare  been  exposed  ere  long  to  the 
mercy  of  a  tempestuous  wintry  sea,  a  mile  and  a- half 
from  land — that  is  to  say,  must  have  perished. 

FLOATING  OF  THE  PERSON. 

In  the  storm  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note,  a  South 
Shields  vessel  was  driven  out  of  her  course  for  London, 
and  stranded  at  a  dangerous  place  in  St  Andrews  Bay. 
The  crew,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  took  to  their  boat, 
which  made  for  land  amidst  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  periL  It  reached  a  dangerous  half-sunk  rock 
— the  people  on  shore  expected  next  moment  to  see  it 
upset — but,  by  mere  accident,  it  was  carried  over  the 
point  of  danger  by  an  unusually  high  wave.  To  this 
happy  chance  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  these  nine 
persons  is  attributed. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  this  lucky  accident  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  men.  In  the  circumstances  they  were  in,  supposing 
their  boat  to  have  been  upset,  they  would  have  in  all 
probability  been  saved  had  they  been  furnished  each 
with  a  safety  belt  to  keep  them  afloat  till  help  was  ob- 
tained. Modern  science  and  ingenuity  have  placed  in 
our  power  the  means  of  floating  the  person  in  the  water 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings.  Why  should  not  every  seaman  possess  one 
of  these  useful  articles,  ready  to  be  employed  on  any 
such  exigency  as  that  described?  Mr  Carte'a  invention, 
composed  of  cork,  and  not  exceeding  a  small  dressing- 
case  in  its  whole  bulk,  costs  twelve  shillings.  Belts  of 
inflatable  Mackintosh,  equally  efficient  for  floating,  but 
less  certain  to  resist  damage,  can  be  had  at  about  the 
same  expense.  Then  there  is  Mr  Carte's  admirable 
Life  Buoy,  which,  on  an  emergency,  could  support  four 
persons  in  the  water;  besides  other  ingenious  appliances 
for  the  same  purpose.  Already,  these  inventions  of  Mr 
Carte,  although  but  partially  introduced,  are  ascertained 
to  have  saved  twenty-eight  lives.  Considering  their 
proved  efficiency,  their  convenience,  and  cheapness,  it 
seems  little  less  than  mindless  folly  for  men  accustomed 
to  be  at  sea  to  want  them  ;  a  folly  as  great  as  it  would 
be  to  despise  having  linch-pins  in  a  carriage,  or  a 
hearthstone  and  fender  to  save  a  house  from  taking 
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causes  of,  and  remedies  for,  the  existing  distress  of  the 
country.  To  insure  impartiality  in  the  award  of  merit, 
Sir  David  Brewster;  Herman  Merivale  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford ;  George  Pryme,  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  Thomas  Tooke,  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  London  ;  and  John  Wilson,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  Edinburgh,  were  appointed  arbi- 
ters. The  announcement  of  the  offer,  as  well  from  its 
novelty  as  liberality,  excited  considerable  attention  at 
the  time,  and  the  result  was  awaited  with  a  curiosity 
befitting  the  importance  of  the  subject  The  adjudica- 
tors have  at  length  discharged  their  onerous  and  labo- 
rious task,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact,  that  they  examined  the  productions  of  157  competi- 
tors, each  of  whose  essays  contained  from  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  pages  of  closely- written  manuscript  The 
highest  prize  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Laing,  Jun.  Esq. 
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Ute  fellow  of  8t  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  the  second 
to  the  Rcr.  Joseph  Angus;  and  the  third  to  Edward 
Bainea,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  and  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  How  fax 
the  award  has  been  founded  on  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  productions,  is  a  point  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss,  as  one  only  has  yet  come 
under  our  notice.  The  proprietors  of  the  Atlas  having 
commenced  issuing  the  prize  essays  In  weekly  detach- 
ments, we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  many  thousands 
of  our  readers,  who  will  never  see  the  essays  themselves, 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  arguments  and  conclusions  of 
at  least  the  production  which  has  borne  the  highest 
premium. 

Mr  Laing,  who  belongs  to  a  family  in  which  ability 
appears  to  be  hereditary,  has  executed  his  task  with 
considerable  skill,  and  no  doubt  with  much  labour,  along 
with  a  conscientious  conviction  of  its  importance.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  by  entering  on  his  task  in  what 
must  be  called  a  spirit  of  morbid  philanthropy,  and 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  out  his  case,  he  fails,  as 
we  think,  in  presenting  that  faithful  portraiture  of  our 
times  which  the  reader  of  such  an  essay  has  every  rea- 
son to  expect  As  wc  proceed,  we  may  perhaps  attempt 
to  show  the  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  his  views, 
and  the  unsoundness  of  his  opinions ;  and  that  con- 
sequently his  conclusions,  logical  though  they  be  from 
his  premises,  are  not  so  uniformly  correct  as  we  could 
wish  to  see  them.  The  subject  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  which  he  has  treated  seriatim— Part  1. 
Nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  distress,  extending  to 
six  chapters ;  2.  Causes  of  the  existing  distress,  extend- 
ing to  four  chapters ;  and,  3.  Remedies  for  the  existing 
distress,  in  nine  chapters. 

Mr  Laing  sets  out  with  observing  that  the  complaints 
of  national  distress  point  more  to  an  organic  malady  in 
the  framework  of  society,  than  anything  which  can  be 
brought  within  the  domain  of  recognised  rules.  4  At 
former  periods  of  history  wo  have  heard  complaints  of 
national  distress,  and  witnessed  instances  of  national 
decay ;  but  these  have  been  occasioned  by  causes,  and 
accompanied  by  symptoms,  very  different  from  those 
which  characterise  the  present  phase  of  social  existence 
in  England.  For  instance,  invasion  of  foreign  enemies, 
loss  of  national  independence,  decay  of  energy  and  mar- 
tial spirit,  domestic  discord,  religious  persecution,  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  sudden  changes  in  the  accustomed 
course  of  commerce,  are  all  recognised  causes  and  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  of  nations.  Of  none  of  these  do  we 
find  a  trace  in  the  present  condition  of  England.  On 
the  .contrary,  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  period  when 
national  prosperity,  judged  of  by  these  outward  histori- 
cal tests,  stood  higher.  England  stands,  without  dis- 
pute, the  first  naval  and  commercial  power  in  the  world. 
Ships  and  money,  the  two  great  elements  of  superiority 
in  modern  warfare,  she  commands  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  and  by  the  application  of  steam,  her  relative 
superiority  over  other  nations  is  daily  increasing.'  There 
is  likewise  nothing  like  internal  convulsion ;  party  ran- 
cour is  abated  ;  public  opinion  is  becoming  more  health- 
ful. The  prospects  of  our  vast  colonial  empire  afford 
more  room  for  gratulation  than  apprehension.  In  the 
West  Indies,  instead  of  800,000  dissolute  and  discon- 
tented slaves,  wc  have  as  many  civilised  Christian  fel- 
low-subjects, bound  to  the  mother-country  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  interest  At  home,  abroad,  and  in  the 
colonics,  England  is  great  and  prosperous.  Her  public 
credit  never  was  higher.  Her  resources  arc  stupen- 
dous The  united  annual  incomes  of  the  people  are 
estimated  at  from  L.290,000,000  to  L.8 10,000.000,  little 
more  than  two  years  of  which  would  pay  off  the  whole 
national  debt  Accumulated  savings  can  scarcely  find 
an  outlet.  In  the  course  of  about  six  years,  1700  miles 
of  railway  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  L.54,000,000. 
The  length  of  navigable  canals  in  England  exceeds 
2200  miles.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Great 
Britain  is  593,911,  being  nearly  double  the  number  in 
1821.   The  value  of  British  produce  and 


annually  exported  has  risen,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  from  about  L.35,000,000  to  upwards  of 
L.50,000,000.  In  1840,  there  were  consumed  35,127,000 
lbs.  of  tea,  22,779,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  7,000,000  gallons 
of  wine,  and  3,825,000  cwts.  of  sugar.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  used  39,814,000  bushels  of  malt  and 
25,190,000  gallons  of  British  spirits.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1841,  the  United  Kingdom  owned  2 1,983  vessels, 
having  a  tonnage  of  2,724,104;  upwards  of  3,000,000 
tons  of  this  shipping  leave  port  annually.  Sines  1820, 
upwards  of  L. 60,000, 000  of  British  capit 
invested  in  foreign  loans. 

'  It  would  be  easy,'  observes  Mr  Laing, '  to  I 
late  facts  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  those  above  cited  are 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  simply  to 
show  that  the  country  exhibits,  as  yet  no  decided 
symptom  of  declining  wealth,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  evils  which  afflict  society,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
capital  to  set  industry  in  motion,  and  to  sustain  the 
national  burdens,  is  certainly  not  among  them.  Where, 
then,  is  the  distress  ?  If  neither  the  political  circum- 
stances, the  financial  condition,  nor — considered  with 
reference  only  to  the  amount  of  wealth — the  economical 
state  of  the  country,  show  any  indications  of  decay  or 
danger,  how  is  it  that  so  many  serious  men  shake  their 
heads  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  at  times  feel 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  amount  of  evil  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  England  does  not  preponde- 
rate over  the  good  ?  It  is  in  the  condition  of  the  iahomriny 
ckutse*  that  the  danger  Hex.  Amidst  the  intoxication  of 
wealth  and  progress,  and  the  dreams  of  a  millennium  of 
material  prosperity  to  be  realised  by  the  inventions  of 
science,  the  discoveries  of  political  economy,  and  the 
unrestricted  application  of  man's  energy  and  intelligence 
to  outward  objects,  society  hss  been  startled  by  a  disco- 
very of  the  fearful  fact  that  as  wealth  increases,  poverty 
increases  in  a  faster  ratio,  and  that  in  almost  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  advance  of  one  portion  of  society  in  opu- 
lence, intelligence,  and  civilisation,  has  been  the  retro- 
gression of  another  and  more  numerous  class  towards 
misery,  degradation,  and  barbarism.  To  speak  more 
specifically,  the  leading  facts  to  which  the  evils  that  in 
one  shape  or  other,  are  continually  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  society,  may  be  reduced,  appear 
to  be — 1*/.  The  existence  of  an  intolerable  mass  of 
misery,  including  in  the  term  both  recognised  and  offi- 
cial pauperism,  and  the  unrecognised  destitution  that 
preys,  like  a  consuming  ulcer,  in  the  heart  of  our  larsc 
cities  and  densely-peopled  manufacturing  districts.  2<#y. 
The  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  indepen- 
dent labouring  class,  who  are  unable  to  secure  a  toler- 
ably comfortable  and  stable  subsistence  in  return  for 
their  labour,  and  are  approximating,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  towards  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  in  which 
they  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  swallowed  up,  unless  some- 
thing effectual  can  be  done  to  arrest  their  downward 
progress.* 

To  fortify  these  propositions,  Mr  Laing  accumulates 
a  large  body  of  facts  from  parliamentary  evidence,  sta- 
tistical reports,  &c.  With  respect  to  destitution,  he 
shows  that  the  number  of  avowed  paupers  in  England 
is  1,300,928,  or  8^  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which 
is  nearly  one  person  out  of  every  twelve.  But  thia 
gives  no  idea  of  the  real  amount  of  destitution  and 
misery,  particularly  in  the  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts.  'An  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
foreign  writer,  in  describing  the  results  of  his  personal 
observation  in  England,  says,  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  by  the  side  of  an  opulence,  activity,  elegance, 
and  wide-spread  comfort,  of  which  the  world  has  no 
example,  every  great  city  contains  "  a  real  Ghetto"— a 
cursed  quarter — a  hell  upon  earth,  where  the  reality  of 
misen/,  depravity,  and  every  hideous  form  of  suffering 
and  degradation,  surpasses  anything  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  Dante  ever  conceived  in  describing  the  abode 
of  devils.'  Here  follow  some  details  respecting  the 
dens  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  other 
cities ;  hideous  and  revolting ;  yet  so  real,  so  " 
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that  the  most  fastidious  are  bound,  from  even  the  in- 
ferior motive  of  self-defence,  to  look  them  iu  the  face. 
One  or  two  facts  gpeak  emphatically  as  to  the  social 
deterioration.  In  Manchester,  in  1839,  as  many  as 
42,964  persons,  or  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  population,  were 
admitted  at  different  medical  charities ;  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  inhabitant*  are  either  so  destitute  or 
degraded,  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  public  charity 
in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the  world.  In  Glasgow, 
in  the  five  years  ending  in  1840,  as  many  as  62,051 
persons  were  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  a  disease  gene- 
rally produced  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  rice.  In 
Liverpool,  from  35,000  to  40,000  of  the  lower  popula- 
tion lire  in  cellars,  without  windows  or  any  means  of 
light  and  ventilation  but  the  door.  Out  of  6571  cellars 
lately  examined,  2988  were  found  either  wet  or  dirty. 
In  towns  not  connected  with  manufactures,  similar 
horrors  are  disclosed.  Edinburgh  possesses  alleys  and 
courts  rile  as  those  of  Manchester;  and  in  Brighton, 
the  abode  of  royalty  and  fashion,  there  are  districts 
which,  for  wretchedness  and  degradation,  may  dispute 
the  palm  with  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  cellars  of 
Liverpool.  The  ratio  of  mortality  for  all  England  is  1 
in  48  annually;  but  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  Leeds 
it  is  1  in  24,  in  Whitechapel  1  in  26,  in  Glasgow  1 
in  31,  (cc — the  greater  mortality  being  traceable  to 
poverty,  bad  ventilation,  want  of  cleanliness,  vice,  and 
intemperance. 

The  chapters  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
part  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  other  classes  of  not  highly  skilled  operatives  ;  also 
the  agricultural,  the  mining,  and  the  fishing  popula- 
tion. It  is,  says  our  author,  established,  by  incon- 
testable facts,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dense 
masses  of  population,  crowded  together  in  the  low 
districts  of  our  large  towns,  have  absolutely  no  regu- 
lar and  recognised  occupations,  and  live,  as  it  were, 
outlaws  upon  society.  The  most  unfortunate  class 
of  operatives  is  the  hand-loom  weavers,  of  whom,  In 
1841,  there  were  upwards  of  800,000.  It  was  found, 
by  inquiry  at  Huddersfield,  that  the  average  earnings 
of  402  weavers,  maintaining  1655  persons,  was  5s.  6^d. 
per  week,  or  2$d  per  day  for  each  individual.  At 
Ashton-undcr-Lync,  the  average  family  earnings  were 
4s.  ll^d.  per  week.  At  Wigan,  the  average  of  113 
persons  employed  gave  3s.  1  Id.  per  week  for  each.  In 
the  more  favoured  branches  of  hand -loom  weaving,  a 
wage  of  about  7s.  6d.  was  realised ;  but  to  earn  this,  or 
even  an  inferior  sum,  labour  was  protracted  to  seventy 
hours  per  week.  The  employment,  in  most  instances, 
was  also  irregular ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  bulk  of  the  800,000  persons  depending 
on  this  precarious  employment  existed  on  the  verge  of 
extreme  destitution.  Nearly  the  same  remark  might 
be  applied  to  a  large  proportion  of  persons  employed  in 
the  great  national  manufactures.  Of  two  and  a-half 
millions  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  silk  trades,  there  are,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
about  one-third  plunged  in  extreme  misery,  and  hover- 
ing on  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  another  third  earning 
something  better  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  but 
under  circumstances  very  prejudicial  to  health,  morality, 
and  domestic  comfort ;  and  finally,  a  third  earning  high 
wages,  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  respec- 
tability and  comfort.  Since  these  facts  were  elicited, 
wages  have  fallen  15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  distress  has 
spread  upwards,  invading  the  condition  of  the  highly- 
paid  workmen  connected  with  machinery.  From  all 
credible  investigations,  it  appears  that  the  English 
agricultural  labourer  is  in  circumstances  only  a  degree 
better  than  those  of  the  poorest  paid  town  operatives, 
and  worse  than  those  of  the  higher  class  of  mechanics. 
His  condition  is  also  gradually  deteriorating  ;  with  the 
best  elements  of  mental  improvement,  he  is  subsiding 
into  intellectual  darkness  and  moody  distrust  and  dis- 
content. He  is,  in  fact,  almost  abandoned  to  wild 
desperation.  '  He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  look  for-  lations  are 
ward  to  j  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.'    The  mining  '  though  the 


population  are  among  the  beat  paid  and  most  regularly 
employed  workmen  ;  but,  except  in  Cornwall,  they  are 
generally  deteriorating  in  habits,  uninstructed,  and  too 
often  intemperate.  The  fishing  population  is  not  in  a 
condition  of  so  much  deterioration  as  many  others. 

Here  Mr  Laing  closes  the  first  part  of  his  essay, 
having  made  out,  as  he  thinks,  a  case  of  distress  and 
demoralisation  which  deserves  to  be  called  national, 
and  alarming  from  the  very  contentment  which  prevails 
among  the  most  debased  of  the  population,  without 
disputing  a  single  fact  which  he  produces,  we  fear  he 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  keeping  out  of  view 
whatever  circumstances  go  to  prove  an  advance  of  mind, 
nor  alt,  and  phtftical  comforts  among  the  cUvuet  tcku.se  con- 
ditto*  he  has  pictured  a*  so  deplorable.  Strangely  enough, 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  compare  past  with 
present  misery,  an  oversight  so  serious  as  to  weaken 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  conclusions.  For  example, 
allowing  that  in  England  1  in  every  12  persons  is  a 
pauper,  what  was  the  proportion  forty,  sixty,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  Is  it  only  a  new  fact  that  our  large 
towns  contain  a  vicious  population,  or  that  agricultural 
labourers  are  in  distress  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  is  as  great  as  1  in  24  in  Leeds,  and  1 
in  26  in  Whitechapel ;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
in  London,  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  average 
for  the  whole  population  was  1  in  20 ;  which  argues  a 
far  greater  intensity  of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery,  than 
is  at  present  in  existence.  Sixty  years  since,  every 
road  in  the  kingdom  was  haunted  by  highwaymen,  and 
it  was  quite  customary  to  hang  dozens  of  robbers  and 
burglars  in  a  morning  at  Newgate.  All  parts  of  the 
country  are  now  freed  of  these  pests;  and  capital 
offences,  with  capital  punishments,  are  comparatively 
rare.  In  the  same  golden  age  of  sixty  years  ago,  the 
lower  classes  sought  amusement  in  cock-fighting,  duck- 
pelting,  bull-baiting,  and  other  brutal  sports ;  the  same 
classes  of  persons  now  resort  to  mechanics'  institutions, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  lecturing  halls,  and  other  places 
of  an  improving  tendency.  In  the  matter  of  intem- 
perance, the  people  at  huge  are  also  wonderfully  im- 
proved of  late  years ;  and  the  increase  of  prudence  and 
decent  economy  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  now  many  thousands  of  benefit  clubs,  sick  and 
annuity  societies,  and  something  like  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  lodged  in  the  Savings'  Banks. 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr  Laing  has  not  chosen  to  soften 
the  darker  shades  of  his  picture  by  these  and  similar 
bright  streams  of  light,  and  so  far  he  fails  in  presenting 
a  truthful  portraiture  of  our  times.  With  this  caveat 
against  his  preliminary  assumptions,  we  shall  proceed 
iu  another  paper  to  analyse  the  second  part  of  his  essay. 


CODES  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

In  one  of  his  colloquies,  the  sage  Erasmus  tells  his 
pupil— 4  A  gentleman  ought  to  behave  himself  like  a 
gentleman.  As  often  or  whenever  any  one  that  is  your 
superior  speaks  to  you,  stand  straight,  pull  off  your 
hat,  and  look  neither  doggedly,  surlily,  saucily,  mala- 
pertly,  nor  unsettledly,  but  with  a  staid,  modest,  pleasant 
air  in  your  countenance,  and  a  bashful  look  fixed  upon 
the  person  who  speaks  to  you  ;  your  feet  set  close  by  one 
another,  your  hands  without  action.  Do  not  stand  titter 
totter,  first  standing  upon  one  foot  and  then  upon  an- 
other, nor  playing  with  your  fingers,  biting  your  lips, 
scratching  your  head,  or  picking  your  cars.  Ix-t  your 
clothes  be  put  on  tight  and  neat,  that  y 


yonr  whole  dress, 

air,  motion,  and  habit,  may  bespeak  a  modest  and  bash- 
ful temper.  When  you  are  at  a  feast,  behave  yourself 
cheerfully,  but  always  so  as  to  remember  what  becomes 
your  age.  Serve  yourself  last ;  and  if  any  nice  bit  be 
offered  you,  refuse  it  modestly ;  but  if  they  press  it  upon 
you,  take  it,  and  thank  the  person ;  and  cutting  off  a 
"bit  of  it,  offer  the  rest  either  to  him  that  gave  it  you, 
r  to  him  that  sits  next  you.'  Some  of  these  regu- 
lations are  worthy  to  be  followed ;  but  Fashion— who, 
changeful,  is  the  most  arbitrary  of 
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codiflers — has  very  considerably  altered  the  rule*  of 
etiquette  since  the  great  Reformer's  time.  It  is,  for  in- 
|  stance,  no  longer  a  point  of  politeness  for  persons,  young 
l  or  old,  to  say  '  no '  when  they  mean  '  yes or  to  halve 
I  a  bonne-bouche  with  its  donor.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
1  these  maxims  held  their  sway  for  a  very  long  period, 
j  for  we  And  them  repeated  in  that  popular  compendium 
:  of  elementary  instruction.  4  Vyse's  Spelling-book,'  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Others 
are  added  in  the  same  work,  which  serve  to  show  what 
mathematically  correct  young  gentlemen  the  school- 
master of  that  day  aought  to  produce.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  '  Behaviour  at  Home  to  your  Parents,'  he  directs 
j  his  pupils  thus : — '  Having  come  softly  up  to  the  door, 
and  knocked  at  it  once,  and  not  too  loud,  as  soon  as  it 
is  opened,  go  in.  Take  off  your  hat  as  soon  as  you  are 
entered,  and  don't  touch  it  again  till  you  are  going  out. 
As  soon  as  you  come  into  the  room  to  your  parents  and 
relatives,  bow,  and  stand  near  the  door  till  you  are  told 
where  to  sit*  The  process  of  commencing  a  conversation 
is  to  be  extremely  elaborate.  After  you  have  taken  care 
'  how  you  speak  to  those  who  have  not  spoken  to  you,' 
the  scholar  is  to  wait  till  the  person  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress is  at  leisure,  and  then  to  '  stand  up,  ttiat  he  may 
see  you  want  to  speak.  When  his  eyes  are  upon  you, 
walk  softly  to  him,  and  speak  so  gently,  that  others 
may  not  hear.  Before  you  speak,  make  a  bow  or 
curtsey,  and  when  you  nave  received  your  answer, 
make  another,  but  with  discretion.'  These  formula)  in- 
struct the  pupil  in  the  whole  art  of  appearing  what  the 
naughty  boys  of  the  present  day  call  *  sheepish'— and, 
happily,  they  arc  not  at  present  followed.  We,  again,  of 
the  modern  school  of  etiquette,  deem  it  a  very  bad  sign 
when  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  never  suffer  themselves 
to  speak  above  a  whisper.  To  be  continually  bowing, 
also,  however  much  discretion  is  used,  we  have  ceased 
to  consider  convenient  or  graceful.  Concerning  be- 
haviour in  company,  Mr  Yyse  is  uncommonly  parti- 
cular ;  he  even  prescribes  the  exact  position  in  which 
young  gentlemen  are  to  sit.  The  posture  is  to  be  '  easy 
and  genteel,'  of  which  his  idea  is  as  follows : — 1  Put 
one  hand  in  the  bosom  of  your  waistcoat,  and  let  the 
other  fall  easily  on  your  knee.'  The  rigid  disciples  of 
Mr  Vyse's  principles,  when  many  of  them  were  seated 
in  company,  must  have  presented  a  curiously  uniform 
effect.  Further  on,  singing,  whistling,  yawning,  and 
'biting  your  nails,'  are  strictly  prohibited;  but  with 
these  regulations  modern  society  has,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  never  as  yet  interfered. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  unnatural 
restraints  formerly  prescrilxjd  for  the  young  have  been 
abolished.  The  arbitrary  imposition  of  rules  of  conduct 
by  masters,  where  nature,  and  the  example  of  parents 
and  teachers,  arc  the  best  guides,  while  it  checked  the 
natural  now  of  animal  spirits,  taught  the  pupils  hypo- 
crisy ;  to  say  one  thing  when  they  meant  another,  and 
to  be  continually  acting  contrary  to  their  inclination. 
Hence  they  too  often  took  their  revenge,  when  out  of 
sight  and  relieved  of  restraint,  by  running  into  excesses 
of  a  worse  nature  than  those  which  the  codes  of  polite- 
ness imposed  on  them  were  designed  to  prevent  The 
effect  of  such  rules  was  to  bring  them  into  such  habits 
of  constraint,  that  nature  and  reason  had  no  play  what- 
ever ;  whilst  in  a  well-regulated  house,  where  every  in- 
fluential member  of  a  family  instinctively,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  does  just  what  has  been  held  to  be 
most  convenient  for  moving  in  society  with  ease  and 
propriety,  children  become  far  better  mannered  than 
;  those  who  were  formally  drilled  and  lectured  into  good 
behaviour.  That  example  is  better  than  precept,  is  as 
strikingly  exemplified  in  what  have  been  called  the 
minor  morals,  as  in  those  of  greater  moment 

France,  the  head-quarters  of  European  politeness,  has 
been  far  more  prolific  in  treatises  on  etiquette  than  Eng- 
land in  all  ages.  One  of  the  most  extensively  used  has 
the  date  of  1838  upon  it  and  is  entitled,  '  Rules  for  Ju- 
venile Politeness ;  to  Instruct  the  Young  in  Good  Beha- 
viour and  Graceful  Demeanour.'  It  is,  considering  the  I 


subject  a  work  of  some  pretension,  containing  thirty* 
five  chapters.  This  code  is  a  vast  improvement  on  that 
of  Mr  Vyse.  In,  for  instance,  describing  the  proper 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  conversation,  the  author  tells 
young  people  *  not  to  be  of  that  number  who  talk  inces- 
santly, and  who  do  not  give  others  time  to  say  what 
they  think.  Should  any  one  speak,  allow  them  to  finish 
what  they  are  going  to  say  ;  listen  attentively,  without 
interrupting  their  discourse.  Speak  neither  too  loud  nor 
too  softly ;  let  your  discourse  be  low,  but  distinct  and 
familiar,  without  affectation,  as  much  in  what  you  say, 
as  in  the  manner  of  saying  it'  In  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal carriage,  the  French  authority  is  also  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Mr  Vyse.  He,  however,  instructs  chiefly  by 
negatives : — '  Do  not  stoop,'  he  says,  '  as  if  you  had  a 
pack  on  your  shoulders ;  but  hold  yourself  upright  and 
accustom  yourself  to  that  posture.' 

Another  French  guide  to  gentility,  exactly  contem- 
porary with  the  last  i»  entitled,  'New  and  Complete 
Manual  for  Good  Society,  or  Guide  to  Politeness  and 
Good  Breeding.'*  It  contains  350  closely  printed  pages, 
and  addresses  itself  minutely  to  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  showing  them  how  they  ought  to  act  in 
every  possible  variety  of  circumstances.  It  would  appear 
that  a  different  style  of  conduct  is  expected  in  France 
from  different  professions ;  hence  physicians,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  and  even  authors,  are  each  instructed  in 
the  proper  behaviour  towards  persons  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  Madame  Cclnart  wisely  advises  profes- 
sional men  to  talk  as  little  as  possible  of  their  own  profes- 
sions. She  recommends  the  doctor  to  converse  about 
law,  and  the  lawyer  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  state 
of  his  client's  health ;  the  military  man  must  be  eloquent 
on  ships,  and  the  sailor  communicative  concerning 
campaigns.  Her  reasons  for  forming  a  code  of  politeness 
for  authors  are  both  strong  and  flattering : — *  Why,  it 
will  be  asked,  should  not  authors  belong  to  the  ordi- 
nary category  of  society  ?  But  I  inquire  in  turn,  Do 
those  men,  absorbed  with  high  and  noble  thoughts, 
live  a  common  life? — they,  who  are  constantly  seeking 
for  the  secret  of  the  beautiful — agitated  by  passions, 
wandering  in  dreams,  and  strangers  to  the  common- 
places of  the  world  ?  No,  no.  Theirs  is  an  existence 
apart;  one  of  delights  which  the  world  cannot  appre- 
ciate ;  one  which  is  concealed  from  vulgar  apprehen-  , 
aions.'  For  gentlemen  so  constantly  in  the  clouds,  a  long 
course  of  instruction  has  been  deemed  necessary ;  and  oil  i 
authors  who  may  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  in  com- 
pany, are  imperatively  called  on  to  learn  by  heart  from 
the  seventy -first  to  the  seventy-eighth  page  of  Madame 
Celnart's  Manuel.  Passing  over  1  The  Art  to  Shine  in 
Society,  or  Manual  for  the  Man  of  the  World,'  &c.f 
we  leave  the  French  books  of  etiquette,  to  mention  one 
of  the  many  which,  have  made  their  appearance  in  phi- 
losophical Germany ;  for  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  Germans  pre- 
vents them  from  paying  every  possible  attention  to 
ceremonious  usages.  In  all  the  minute  details  of  eti- 
quette, that  grave  people  are  unequalled  ;  and  Kotxebue 
satirises  this  propensity  of  his  countrymen  to  refine 
upon  formalities  in  his  novel  of  '  Die  Komodiantin  aus  I 
Liebe'  [the  Comedians  from  Choice].  '  My  uncle,  the  \ 
court-marshal,'  says  one  of  the  characters, '  is  an  author. 
He  has  written  a  large  volume  on  the  shoulder-straps  of 
pages,  and  another  on  the  art  of  arranging  card-tables. 
He  is  now  occupied  on  bis  grand  work,  in  eight  volumes, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  chapters,  on  etiquette.  One 
of  the  chapters  contains  excellent  rules  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  behave  towards  the  prince's 
pointers.'  The  German  code!  of  etiquette,  entitled  *  The 
Rules  of  Politeness,'  exemplifies  Kotzebue's  sarcasm.  It 


*  Nouveau  Manuel  Complet  dc  la  Donne  Compagnic,  on  Gold*  do 
U  I'olitea*  et  dc  1ft  Rlciueance,  <5tc.  Augmented  and  rerued  by  Ma- 
dame Cclnart.   Part* :  1KB. 

t  L'Art  dc  n  rill  it  rn  Soci&l,  ou  Manuel  de  rHomme  du  Monde, 
ite.  1'ar  l».  C.  et  A.  L.  H.,  Membra  de  la  Bociete  Royale  Aeade- 
mlque  de  Science,  et  de  I'luateura  Soctet*.  Llttcraiiw.  i'arfa :  IBS. 

$  Die  Reffdn  run  Houechkeit.  Vienna :  1*32. 
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is  limply  a  list  of  titles,  with  proper  directions  for  ad- 
dressing their  owners,  accompanied  by  a  detail  of  such 
formalities  as  are  practised  at  the  various  imperial  courts 
and  petty  dukedoms  in  Germany.  Whenever  the  Ger- 
mans take  up  a  subject  or  a  custom,  they  never  enter 
upon  it  by  halves ;  they  are  the  most  profound  philoso- 
phers, the  deepest  dreamers,  the  most  inveterate  smokers, 
und  nicest  observers  of  ceremony,  in  Europe. 

Italy  has  produced  but  few  works  on  the  subject  of 
etiquette.  The  truth  is,  the  essence  of  ceremony  is  self- 
restraint,  which  the  Italians  practise  but  little.  Their 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  therefore — "The  New 
Gallant** — is  the  very  opposite  of  the  German  pro- 
duction. Instead  of  being  made  up  of  formal  rules, 
it  is  a  grave  philosophic  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
politeness,  by  an  eminent  political  economist,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries  alike.  Indeed  both 
English  and  American  writers  on  the  subject  have 
borrowed  largely  from  it 

We  now  pass  to  such  of  the  innumerable  English 
bonks  on  etiquette  as  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
•with  the  view  of  remarking  on  some  of  the  curious 
laws  which  they  lay  down.  In  all  of  them,  much 
stress  is  placed  on  the  manner  of  saluting  our  friends. 
Following  the  authority  of  4  Hints  on  Etiquette/f  it  is 
not  necessary  in  England  to  uncover,  unless  to  a  lady. 

*  Never,'  says  the  author, '  nod  to  a  lady  in  the  street, 
neither  be  satisfied  with  touching  your  hat,  but  take  it 
off";  it  is  a  courtesy  her  sex  demands.'  On  the  conti- 
nent the  hat  is  removed  indiscriminately  to  either  sex ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  act  is  performed 
after  the  parties  have  met ;  that  is  to  say,  should  they 
encounter  opposite  number  ten  of  a  street,  one  hat  is 
taken  off  somewhere  about  number  fifteen,  and  the 
other  at  number  five — a  peculiarity  which  gives  rise  to 
the  adage, '  Better  late  than  never,  like  a  German  bow.' 
Doctors  differ  even  in  etiquette ;  and  another  regulator 
of  salutations  insists  that  taking  off  the  hat  is  not 
essential  on  meeting  a  lady.  You  may  sometimes 
— kiss  your  hand  to  her;J  but  this  can  only  be 
proper  to  'persons  with  whom  you  are  intimately  ac- 
q  uainted.'  Ladies,  according  to  an  American  authority,! 
are  to  bow  in  the  street,  and  on  no  account  to  attempt 
the  curtsey.  '  It  is,'  he  adds, '  a  mark  of  high  breeding 
not  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street  until  you  perceive 
that  she  has  noticed  you  by  an  inclination  of  the  head.' 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  any  of 
the  authorities  we  have  consulted.  This  is  the  difficult 
one  of  promiscuous  recognition.  In  foreign  codes  of 
etiquette,  that  department  of  the  science  is  scarcely 
noticed ;  for  the  reserve  and  caution  which  raise  the 
point  are  only  peculiar  to  the  English.    Abroad,  a 

*  regular  *  introduction'  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
noticing  persons  in  the  street,  or  to  conversing  with 
them  in  public  places ;  while  here,  such  a  preliminary 
is  so  strongly  insisted  on,  that  we  have  seen  an  anec- 
dote in  a  French  publication,  which,  though  declared  to 
be  a  fact,  is  a  little  too  extravagant  for  implicit  belief. 
An  English  gentleman,  as  the  story  goes,  while  hunting 
in  a  remote  country,  perceived  one  of  the  party  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  was  struggling  for  bis 
life  in  a  horse-pond.  On  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
helped  the  sufferer  out  of  his  danger,  the  precise  for- 
malist replied,  that  he  did  not  like  to  take  the  liberty, 

*  for  he  had  never  been  regularly  introduced  to  him !' 
This  is  an  extreme  exemplification  of  English  reserve, 
modified  instances  of  which  are  constantly  occurring. 
To  avoid  embarrassments  on  this  score,  we  would 
humbly  suggest  two  rules.  First,  Never  bow  to  a 
person  unless  you  are  perfectly  sure  you  know  him. 
But  what  constitutes  knowing  him?   You  may  have 


met  him  in  private  or  public  assemblies,  in  watering- 
places  or  steamboats ;  you  may  have  conversed  with 
him  there  on  general  topics,  and  be  perfectly  cog- 
nisant of  his  person,  name,  and  station ;  still,  that  does 
not  convert  him  into  a  recognisable  acquaintance  in 
the  street;  and  were  you  thrown  together  again  in 
similar  places,  though  your  intercourse  might  be  re- 
peated, it  would  only  be  as  strangers.  It  is  related  of 
George  Selwyn,  a  celebrated  leader  of  fashion  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that,  when  at  Bath,  he 
got  upon  this  sort  of  conversational  terms  with  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  he  afterwards  met  in  London. 
Selwyn  endeavoured  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  but  his 
pump-room  friend  insisted  upon  stopping  him  with  the 
exclamation, 4  Why,  don't  you  recollect  me  ?  We  be- 
came acquainted  at  Bath,  you  know.'  To  this  Selwyn 
replied,  4 1  remember  perfectly,  and  when  I  next  go  to 
Bath,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  become  acquainted  with 
you  again.'  As,  however,  some  dubiety  must  exist 
about  what  constitutes  acquaintance,  the  ttcmd  rule — 
applicable  to  those  who  pass  bows  unnoticed — provides 
for  all  contingencies.  It  is  this : — Return  every  bow 
that  is  offered  you.  Charles  IL  and  George  IV.,  who, 
on  the  point  of  exterior  manner,  have  always  been  con- 
sidered models,  saluted  every  person  in  the  street  who 
saluted  them,  whatever  his  grade.  This  is  also  the  i 


*  Nuoyo  Ualateo,  de  Melchiore  Gloja,  Ac.  M llano :  1827. 
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i  The  Laws  of  Etiquette,  or  Short  RuIm  and  Reflections  for 


at  the  present  day  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  } 
and  the  mark  of  respect  is  paid  them  without  the  smallest 
pretence  of  acquaintances  nip. 

The  books  before  us  are  copious  in  their  information 
on  the  sciences  of  eating  dinners,  drinking  tea,  making 
visits,  sending  invitations,  &c ;  but  on  these  matter* 
very  little  literal  instruction  can  be  available ;  for  what 
is  convenient,  and  considered  etiquette  in  one  grade  of 
society,  and  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  is  not  so  in 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  much  safer  to  trust  to  obser- 
vation, and  acquire  experience ;  for,  after  all,  the  grand 
comprehensive  basis  upon  which  true  politeness  stands, 
is  acting  naturally,  and  f 
deranging  society  by 
actions. 

The  improvement  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place 
in  the  tone  of  general  society  is  fast  abolishing  mere 
etiquette,  and  such  works  as  we  have  mentioned  will 
doubtless  be  looked  upon,  a  few  years  hence,  as  literary 
curiosities.  What  is  now  aimed  at  is  a  pervading  po- 
liteness founded  on  benevolence,  and  which  persons  of 
normally  constituted  feelings  readily  acquire  amongst 
well-bred  friends.  It  is  something  considerably  different 
from  mere  etiquette,  and  in  many  instances  opposed  to 
it  It  enables  us  to  perform  the  little  courtesies  of  life 
easily  and  naturally,  without  that  kind  of  flourish  and 
formality  which  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette produces.  Byron's  dictum  is  more  efficacious 
than  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  ever  were  im- 
posed ;  it  is,  that  those  persons  only  are  truly  agreeable 
and  popular  in  society,  who  are 

4  at  ease, 

And,  being  natural,  naturally  pleaae.' 
It  is  that  effort  and  hypocrisy  exhibited  by  individuals 
who  aim  at  manners  which  are  not  the  result  of  general 
habit  which  is  real  vulgarity. '  A  clown  in  the  most  re- 
fined society  is  not  really  vulgar,  be  he  ever  so  clownish ; 
it  is  only  when  he  tries  to  become  genteel  that  he  is  so. 
Let  us  hear  on  this  point  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
amusing  clown,  real  or  fictitious,  this  world  ever  pro- 
duced. 4  Provided,'  quoth  Sancho  Panza,  4 1  have  plenty, 
I  can  eat  more  to  my  satisfaction  standing  on  my  le^s, 
and  in  my  own  company,  than  if  I  was  to  sit  by  the 
side  of  an  emperor.  And  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
had  much  rather  dine  by  myself  in  a  corner,  though  it 
should  be  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  an  onion,  than  cat 
turkey-cocks  at  another  man's  table,  where  I  am  ob- 
liged to  chew  softly,  to  drink  sparingly,  to  wipe  my 
mouth  every  minute,  and  to  abstain  from  sneezing  and 
coughing ;  therefore  I  hope  these  honours  which  your 
worship  would  put  upon  me,  may  be  converted  into 
other  things  of  more  ease  and  advantage  to  me.'  Far, 
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therefore,  from  thrusting  himself  into  society  whose 
customs  differed  from  his  own,  and  struggling  to  be 
mate-fellow  of  the  great  and  rich,  Sancho,  with  the 
naturalness  and  good-breeding  of  his  peculiar  station, 
wishes  to  decline  the  honours  intended  for  him.  He 
knew  that,  were  he  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  great,  he  would  become  essentially 
vulgar.  This  is  a  good  lesson  for  tuft-hunters — pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  persous  among  whom  mere  etiquette 
is  chiefly  in  vogue. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ITALIAN. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  CHARLOTTE  COROAT. 

On  the  11th  July  1793,  I  went  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion to  assist  at  the  debate  which  it  was  expected  would 
take  place  on  the  motion  for  outlawing  Lanjuinais,  who 
had  miraculously  saved  himself  by  flight  from  the  arrest 
under  which  he  had  been  placed  by  an  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  consequence  of  liis  hav- 
ing, on  the  2d  of  July,  denounced  at  the  tribune  Marat 
and  his  followers  for  their  murderous  deeds.  In  fact, 
Barrcre  proposed  in  a  long  speech,  and  Robespierre 
seconded  in  a  few  words,  the  project  of  a  decree  for  out- 
lawing that  individual  j  but  the  very  instant  that  Con- 
dorcet  rose  to  address  the  members  on  the  subject  in 
question,  St  Just  having  made  a  sign  to  the  kuu  cul- 
lottta,  with  whom  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  daily 
filled  tho  space  allotted  to  the  public,  a  tremendous 
uproar  began,  and  numerous  stentorian  voices  were 
heard  to  exclaim— 4  Outlaw  the  traitor!  Down  with  the 
royalists !   To  the  guillotine  with  the  friends  of  Brissot 

]  and  the  federation !' 

Turning  my  eyes  towards  that  ferocious  band,  I  per- 

j  ceived  with  sorrow  amongst  them  a  rather  stout  and 
tall  female,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who,  however, 
disgusted,  and  probably  horror-stricken  at  so  dreadful 
a  scene,  soon  endeavoured  to  open  for  herself  a  passage, 
and  left  the  house.  Tho  unusual  presence  in  such  a 
place,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  the  unknown  but 
decent  female,  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  I  immediately  resolved  to  leave  the  Con- 
vention and  follow  her,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who 
she  was,  and  what  extraordinary  motive  could  have 

1  instigated  her  to  visit  a  place  in  which  so  many  horrors 

I  and  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  justice, 

1  and  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

Fortunately,  the  woman  who  had  so  strongly  excited 
my  attention  was  walking  rather  slowly  towards  the 
Tuilleries,  so  that  I  not  only  overtook  her,  but,  as  she 
seemed  absorbed,  and  unconscious  of  my  presence,  I 
was  able  to  examine  her  countenance  very  minutely. 
The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  anxiously  I  sought 
an  opportunity  of  engaging  her  in  conversation,  without 
committing  a  breach  of  politeness  towards  u  female 
apparently  so  modest  and  dignified. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilleries,  wVen,  by  good  fortune,  a  shower 
of  rain  suddenly  overtook  us.  Having  an  umbrella,  I 
spread  it,  approached,  and  offered  her  a  share  of  it. 

i   With  a  dignified   but  kind  expression  she  replied, 

i  '  Thank  you,  citizen ;  I  accept  your  offer,  and  beg  you 
to  accompany  me  to  a  shelter.'  On  reaching  Rue  St 
Florentin,  we  found  shelter  under  the  gateway  of  the 
house  of  Robespierre.  Then  my  fair  companion  said, 
4  I  am  truly  thankful,  citizen,  for  your  kindness.'  Re- 
animated by  these  words,  I  attempted  a  gallant  and 
complimentary  reply ;  but,  as  if  taking  alarm  at  my 
freedom,  she  abruptly,  almost  angrily,  interrupted  me  by 
saying,  '  Who  are  you  ?  H  a  spy,  I  scorn  your  base- 
ness, and  warn  you  to  respect  both  my  sex  and  my 
virtue.'  *  Pardon,  pardon,  citoyenne,'  I  resumed,  in  the 
most  respectful  tones ; 4 1  am  not  a  spy ;  I  meant  no 
offence  by  my  words ;  they  were  the  natural  expression 


of  an  Italian  mi       I  will  candidly  explain  to  you  ? 

I  am  now  in  yo        npany.    I  observed  you,  a  fcv 

alone,  amidst  tl  bio  multitude  assembled  V 

Chamber  j  and  J  »ch  surprised  to  see  ' 

that  I  followed  :iiten*- 

motive  had  brc 

me,  citoyenne,  1 

you.  I  came  to 

tion  and  amuser 

republican,  and 

Lanjuinais.  Fo 

tion.' 

While  I  was  s 
she  had  fixed  upt 
my  inmost  mind 
she  said,  4  Well,  1 
agree  that  you  mi 
a  female  alone  an 
strong  reasons  foi 
you  were  a  friend 
if  you  have  knowi 

4  Yes,'  I  said, 4 1 
and  do  not  now 
adversity.  •    She  s 

4  Hast  thou  evei 
manded  she. 

4  Oh  yes,  many 
esteem,  and  whom 
an  able  and  pure-i 
has  confided  to  me 

4  Enough !'  cried 
4 1  now  guess  that  . 
heard  Barbaroux  st 
of  his  party.'  She 
turned  her  eyes  tov 
the  rain  would  soo 
countenance  that  h« 
different  emotions ;  : 
then  became  again  p 

However,  after  a 
4  Now  that  I  know  tl 
a  stranger  in  Paris,  i 
country  to  obtain  an 
some  important  seer 
tell  me  how  I  can  sue 

4  Citoyenne,'  I  answ 
and  during  three  we 
the  sittings  of  the  Cot 
that  he  goes  sometu 
Safety  ;  but  you  may 

ence,  and  he  will  pn  •  [ 

however,  advise  you  io  Fouquier- 

Tinville.' 

4  No,  no,'  she  cxciuimed ;  4 1  know  Fouquler-Tin- 
villc  well ;  but  he  is  the  public  accuser,  and  the  agent  | 
of  Marat ;  though,  probably,  in  a  short  time  I  shall 
have  business  with  him  also.    I  want  to  apeak  first  to  the 
man  who  rules  at  his  will  over  France.* 

4  But  have  you  ever  seen  Marat  ?' 

4  No,  I  have  never  seen  his  person,  and  am  told  it  is 
repulsive ;  but  I  know  him  so  well  by  his  acts  and  deeds, 
that  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  him  for 
the  sake  of  my  country.' 

4  May  you  succeed  in  your  patriotic  project !'  I  re- 
plied. 4  You  will  find,  citoyenne,  that  it  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  any  good  in  that  quarter.' 

4  Well,  well,  we  will  see  ;  but  I  fear  the  rain  will  con- 
tinue some  time  longer,  and  I  must  go  home  on  pressing 
business.    Will  you  fetch  a  chariot  for  me  ?' 

'  May  I  dare  to  ask  your  name  ?'  said  I  with  much 
anxiety. 

4  No,  you  must  not,'  she  replied  with  a  resolute 


*  Madame  Roland  was  now  to  confinement  amon?st  other  vk" 
timo  of  the  Jacobin  party. 

\  Hartmronx  wa»  that  member  of  the  proscribed  Ohraiditt  j»rty 
who  had  convened  wmi^Charlott«^Cord*y  at  Caen,  and  wbiBB* 

l'arin,  without  bring  aware  of  her  deaign^-Eo. 
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air;  'but  rely  on  whit  I  tell  you — very  shortly  both 
my  name  and  project  will  be  known  to  you  and  to  the 
wnolc  world.   Now,  go  and  fulfil  my  wishes.' 

I  obeyed  her  orders,  fetched  the  chariot,  and,  when 
she  entered  it,  I  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of  respect  and 
admiration ;  when  she,  apparently  not  displeased  at  my 
Italian  compliment,  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  'Adieu, 
citizen,  adieu.' 

After  her  departure,  I  remained  for  some  time  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  invented  a  thousand  schemes 
to  guess  what  she  could  hare  to  reveal  to  Marat ;  but  at 
last  finding  no  solution  to  the  enigma,  I  returned  home. 
Next  morning  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  strange  female, 
notwithstanding  having  passed  upwards  of  on  hour  in 
conversation  with  her. 

But  two  days  afterwards,  when  the  almost  incredible 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Marat  was  spread  with 
rapidity  and  terror  all  over  Paris,  I  remembered  my 
meeting ;  and  as  it  was  reported  that  a  young  lady  had 
•tabbed  him  in  the  heart,  I  no  longer  doubted  that,  as 
she  had  manifested  such  an  anxiety  to  see  Marat,  the 
deed  had  been  committed  by  the  fair  unknown  whom 
I  had  met  in  the  Convention.  Consequently,  the  day 
that  she  was  tried  I  was  present  at  her  examination, 
and  with  heart-felt  sorrow  I  recognised  my  new  ac- 
quaintance in  the  handsome  and  modest  heroine  of 
France,  Charlotte  Corday.  She  wore  the  same  dress 
in  which  I  had  seen  her.  Amidst  the  assemblage  of 
corrupted  judges  and  jurymen,  and  iu  the  presence  of 
that  monster,  Touquier-Tinville,  her  countenance  pre- 
sented no  marks  of  fear ;  nay,  she  appeared  to  me  more 
lovely  and  more  majestic  tlian  when  I  saw  her  first.  She 
acknowledged  and  gloried  in  having  murdered  the  man 
whom  she  considered  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  country, 
and  of  a  pure  republic ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  her,  while  I  and  many  otliers  shuddered, 
her  countenance  remained  calm,  and  her  angelic  smile 
shone  triumphant  And  I  am  told  that,  on  the  1 7th, 
during  her  long  journey  from  the  Abbaye  to  the  scaffold, 
she  preserved  the  same  equanimity.* 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  appears  in  one  of  those  small  country  pepcrst  to 
which  wo  recently  adverted,  the  following  admirable  letter 
by  Mr  Carlyle,  author  of  '  Past  and  Present,' '  Heroes  and 
Hero- Worship,'  and  other  well-known  publications.  » It  was 
addressed,'  says  our  authority, '  to  a  young  man  who  had 
written  to  Mr  Carlyle  desiring  h'm  advice  as  to  a  proper 
choice  of  reading,  and,  it  would  appear  also,  as  to  his  conduct 
in  general.  It  is  now,  we  beliere,  printed  for  the  first  time  ; 
ana  we  most  earnostly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  youthful  readers,  as  containing  advice  of  the  moot 
valuable  and  practical  description,  and  pregnant  with 
truths  with  which  they  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted. 
The  young  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  actual  condition,  and  to  neglect  their  immediate 
duties  in  vain  aspirations  after  others  beyond  their  lot ;  and 
they  need  the  monitions  of  such  a  kind,  but  vigorous  and 
emphatic  adviser  as  Mr  Carlyle,  and  to  have  it  impressed 
on  their  minds,  that 

To  do 


Dear  Sir — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  me ; 
I  take  literally  the  first  free  half  hour  I  have  had  sinco  to 
write  you  a  word  of  answer. 

It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
ite  to  forward  you  in  your  honourable  course 
remcnt,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me 
that  advice  can  profit  but  little;  tliat  there  is  a  good 
reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom  followed;  this  reason 
namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost  never  be, 
rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another  ;  it  is 
\l      -  tore  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest 


•  For  an  account  of  Charlotte  Corday's  aasaaunatinn  of  Marat, 
sec  the  present  volume  of  ths  Jou{pal,  No.  & 
t  Cupar  and  St  Andrews  Monthly  Advertiser. 


As  to  the  books  which  yon— whom  I 
should  read,  there  is  hardly  anything  definite  that  can  bs 
said.  For  one  thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to 
keep  reading.  Any  good  book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than 
yourself,  will  teach  you  something — a  great  many  things, 
Indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be  open  to  learn.  This 
old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good,  and  universally  ap- 
plicable:— '  Read  the  l>ook  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read.'  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates 
that  you,  then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good 
of  it.  '  Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities ;' 
that  is  a  noble  saying,  of  deep  encouragement  to  all  true 
men;  applicable  to  our  wishes  and  efforts  In  regard  to 
reading  as  to  other  things.  Among  all  the  objects  that 
look  wonderful  or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope 
the  one  which  looks  wonderfullest,  heautifulkwt  You  will 
gradually  find,  by  various  trials  (which  trials  see  that  yott 
honest,  manful  ones,  not  silly, 
u  for  you  the  wonderfullest 
your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by 
that.  True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be 
attended  to.  But  here,  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  care- 
fully between  true  desire  and  false.  The  medical  men  tell 
as  we  should  eat  what  we  frWv  have  an  a[>|x-tite  for ;  but 
what  we  only  /aArVy  have  an  appetite  for  we  should  reso- 
lutely avoid.  It  is  very  true  ;  and  flimsy,  desultory  readers, 
who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — ore  not  these  as  foolish,  unhealthy 
caters,  who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spicc- 
rics  and  confectionaries  for  then-  real  appetite,  of  which 
even  they  are  not  destitute,  though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far 
quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food  ?  With  1 " 
I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advleo  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other,  1  will  sav. 
arc  property  the  record  of  the  history  of  post 
thoughts  past  men  had  in  them— what  action 
did:  the  summary  of  all  books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of  books  specifically  named 
History  con  be  safely  recommended  as  the  basis  of  all  study 
of  books — the  preliminary  to  all  right  and  full  understand- 
ing of  anything  we  can  expect  to  find  in  books.  Past  his- 
tory, and  es]>ecially  the  jMist  history  of  one's  own  native 
country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to  begin  with  that. 
Let  him  study  that  faithfully;  innumerable  inquiries  will 
branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad-beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible  ;  there  travel- 
ling, let  him  choose  where  he  will  dwell. 

Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  directions — of  which 
every  man,  in  his  studios  and  elsewhere,  falls  into  many- 
discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  that  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try*  faithfully,  man- 
fully, to  be  right,  ho  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right 
It  is,  at  bottom,  the  condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cul- 
tivate themselves.  Our  very  walking  is  an  incessant  falling 
— a  falling  and  a  catching  of  ourselves  before  we  come 
actually  to  the  pavement !— it  is  cmblcmatio  of  all  things 
a  man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  not  books 
alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points 
a  man.  Study  to  do  faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your 
actual  situation,  there  and  now,  you  find  cither  exprv**ly 
or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge;  that  is  your  post ;  stand  in  it 
like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many  chagrins  of  it, 
as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim  not  to 
quit  it  without  doiug  all  that  U,  at  least,  required  of  yo 
A  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  i 
ing.  They  are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  com- 
bine the  two  things— wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid 
to  their  hand  in  their  present  sphere,  and  prepare  theta- 
sclvcs  withal  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such  lie  before 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain, 
mrs  sincerely,  TnoiUS  CaRLVLK. 

Chblsjca,  lsiA  March,  1W3. 


HI' STIC  SIMPLICITY. 

During  the  panic  of  1 825,  a  worn; 
the  lirifftol  market  as  a  vender  of 
Stuckey'a  banking-house  on  the  quay,'  and  m 
direct  to  the  cashier's  desk,  thus  addressed  ... 
*  How  d'ye  do,  sir?  I  do  hope  you  be  charming:  I've  got 
a  bit  of  a  favour  to  ax  you.  They  do  tell  I  that  things 
be  agoing  on  but  qucerish  like  up  in  Lunnon,  and  It 
so  happens  that  I've  a  saved  bye  a  five-pound  bank  o' 
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England  note,  and  I  should  bo  'bliged  to  you  if  so  be  aa 
how  you'd  be  so  kind  aa  to  give  I  gold  for  it* 

'  My  good  woman,1  replied  the  cashier,  •  I'm  sorry  I  cant 
do  what  you  ask.   We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  change 


s,  I  bc'ant  no  stranger;  IVe  a  served  Madam 

M   wi*  garden-stuff  for  many  a  long  day  ;  she  do 

know  I  pretty  well  I  should  think,  or  she  wouldn't  have 
ax'd  me  to  find  out  a  deccntish  wholesome  young  woman 
to  nurse  your  last  dear  beautiful  babby.  So  now  you  do 
know  all  about  it ;  and  I'm  bound  wont  refuse  to  give 
change  for  this  nice  clean-looking  Lunnon  bank-note.' 

'  I  tell  yon  again  I  cannot,'  was  somewhat  snappishly 
replied  ; '  I  am  too  busy  to  listen  to  you  just  now,  so  it's  no 
use  your  staying.' 

'  I  ax  pardon,  sir,  but  I  won't  keep  'o  a  minute;  if  Madam 
was  here,  she'd  get  it  for  mo  in  less  than  no  time ;  she  said 
only  last  Saturday  as  ever  was,  she  never  tasted  such  beau- 
tiful gold  runnets  as  the  lot  I  was  pleased  to  sell  her  the 


The  cashier  evinced  strong  symptoms  of  impatience; 
these  were  not  lest  upon  the  applicant,  who,  in  a  most  win- 
ning tone  resumed — '  Well,  now.  111  tell  'o  what — since  you 
won't  give  I  gold,  maybe  you'll  be  so  uncommon  kind  as 
to  change  this  here  bank  o'  England  for  one  of  your  own 
notes  of  the  same  vally  ?  I'd  a  precious  sight  rather  have 
tkal,  'cause  I  do  know  there  be  no  fear  o'  your  breaking  all 
to  bits,  though  they  do  say  a  mortal  sight  o'  banks  have 
done  so  lately.' 

4  Certainly,  ma'am,'  blandly  responded  Mr  M  ; « I'll 

do  that  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.'  The  proposed  ex- 
cliAnge  was  made. 
1  Thank  'e  kindly,  sir;  you  be  as  civil  a 


t  like ;  but  I'm  hanged  if  I 
|  myself  up  at  tho  door,  and 


as  a  body  may  wish  to  meet,  and  sartain  sure  111  tell 
MAdam  so  the  next  time  she  do  come  to  my  standing.' 

Thinking  the  business  concluded  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties,  tho  cashier  turned  on  his  heel,  and  was 
about  to  ensconce  himself  behind  his  desk,  when  the  dealer 
in  greens  suddenly  checked  his  progress  by  audibly  reading 
— '  "  Promise  to  pay  five  pounds  on  demand."    Oh  !  ye  do, 

do  ye  ?   Then  I  say,  Mr  M  ,  I  dont  mean  no  offence, 

or  to  pay  anything  unpleasant  like 
don  I  have  qold  now,  or  1 11  stick  mys 
cry  out,  44  The  bank  bo  stopped !" ' 

Need  we  say  this  unsophisticated  child  of  nature 
hex  point  ? 

BLIPS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
The  oft -told  talc  of  the  actor  who,  in  Richard  III.,  in- 
stead of  adhering  to  the  text,  and  repulsing  the  intrusive 
Gloster  with,  4  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 
pass,'  addressed  him  in  cockney  dialect,  4  My  lord,  stand 
back,  and  let  tho  pass'un  cough,'  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  perversion  of  sense  and  inversion  of  lan- 
guage sometimes  heard  upon  tho  stage.  We  were  pre- 
sent at  the  first  representation  of  a  lively  interlude,  the 
name  of  which  escapes  us  at  this  moment ;  but  Farren 
personated  a  sort  of  English  Dominie  Sampson,  grafted 
npon  Doctor  Syntax  ;  and  the  mysterious  discovery  of  an 
infant  constituted  the  mainspring  of  tho  plot.  The  unseen 
baby  was  much  talked  about.  Blanchard,  who  played  an 
irritable  old  man,  in  the  course  of  the  piece  called  for  a 
lantern,  having  resolved  to  search  the  grounds  despite  a 
heavy  storm,  rendered  audible  to  the  audience  by  the 
mechanism  employed  behind  the  scenes  to  imitate  rain 
and  wind.  The  servant,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parents,  endeavoured  to  throw  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  or  the  old  man's  determination,  and  $houLl 
have  said,  4  Going  out,  sir  ?  Why,  tis  pouring  with  rain  !' 
instead  of  which  ho  substituted,  to  the  great  amuscmeut  of 
tlie  audience,  who  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  innocent  child, 4  Going  out,  sir  ?  Why,  tis  roaring 
with  pain !'  We  have  also  heard  a  provincial  Shylock 
gravely  ask,  'Shall  I  lay  surgery  upon  ray  pole?'  though 
perjury  npon  h'w  sou/  was  the  correct  reading.  And  have 
been  told  of  a  Haymarket  King  of  Denmark  loudly  de- 
siring his  attendant  nobles  to  4 Suck  them  a  plunder!' 
though  plucking  asunder  Hamlet  and  IacHcs  at  the  grave 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  should  have  been  his  majesty's 
tion. 


1  OF  MANUPACTL'RHfO  PRESSURES.. 
Manufacturing  pressures  tend  to  increase  improvements 
in  machinery.    Driven  to  threadbare  profits,  the  manufac- 
turers seek  every  means  of  reducing  tho  cost  of  production; 
and  hence  it  has  occurred  that,  during  the  last  five  or  six 


years,  there  baa  been  more  improvement  in  machinery  than 
had  taken  place  for  twenty-five  years  before  that  period.  Wo 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that,  some  eight  or  nine 
years  since,  the  maximum  capability  of  the  spinning-mule 
did  not  exceed  the  power  of  turning  above  640  spindles. 
There  are  self-acting  mules  now  in  use  that  will  turn  up- 
wards of  2000  spindles  !  A  mill  of  the  present  day,  with 
improved  machinery,  is  capable  of  turning  off  a  given  quan- 
tity of  work  at  about  one-third  less  expense  than  it  could 
havo  accomplished  seven  years  since:  in  other  words,  a 
factory,  which  in  1836  required  an  outlay  of  L.600  per 
week  for  wages,  can  now  throw  off  the  same  quantity  of  week 
for  L.400  per  week.  We  heard  one  respectable  manufac- 
turer declare  that  if  his  forty-inch  cotton  was  made  fast 
to  a  vessel  at  Liverpool,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Canton,  he  could  make  the  cotton 
as  fast  as  the  ship  could  sail  away  with  it,  or  he  would 
consent  to  have  nothing  for  it.  Now,  allowing  the  ordinary 
voyage  of  four  months,  and  calculating  the  number  of  mi  Ira 
the  ship  would  sail,  it  would  require  about  tvmty-fomr  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  doth  to  keep  pace  with  the  ship,  or  above 
8,330  yards  per  hour,  working  the  whole  time,  night  and 
day.  The  same  machinery  would,  in  seven  months,  make 
a  belt  round  the  earth  40  inches  wide.  Now,  we  would 
ask,  if  one  manufacturer  can  do  this,  what  could  the  whole 
machinery  of  England  alone  accomplish  ?  Could  it  not 
make  sufficient  cloth  in  a  few  years  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  globe ! 


TO  A  WILD  BIRD. 

SwxsT  Is  thy  gurgling  sang, 
Wild  Bird,  that  fllttest  by  on  gladsome  wing 

The  hedgerow  boughs  among  ; 
Which  thou,  with  thy  most  sweet  com  pan  km,  Spring, 


Bay, in  ( 
Doth  joy  or  1 

What  to  thy  i 
Their  pathos?   In  it  mingled  Joy  and  lore 

Give  them  a  magic  unapproacbed  by  art? 


Where  is  thy  little  nest  ? 
In  the  mug  hollow  of  some  m 

Or  shall  we  make  our  quest 
Where  tall  weeds  dip  their  tresses  long  and 

Into  the  brooklet,  at  the  wind's  behest, 

That,  to  a  frolic  feat, 
Bend*  down  their  sleepy  heads,  and  rushes  by ; 

A  perfumed  music,  wild  ss  it  is  sweet, 
Mocking  tbo  drowsy  streamlet's  lullaby  : 

1 !  ten  me  where  Is  thy  retreat  ? 


Doth  the  dark  ivy  throw 
The  beauty  of  her  berries  round  thy  porch  ; 

Which  the  bright  moon  peers  through. 
And  the  sun  gleams  on,  but  Iscks power  to  scorch  ? 

Or  are  the  bunting  May-buds  screen  enow  ? 

As  yet,  no  little  voice, 
WhoM-  feeble  '  chink '  eats  into  pity's  heart 

I  Though  it  bids  thine  rejoice* , 
To  curious  ear  the  secret  doth  impart, 

Of  where  arc  treasured  all  thy  hopes  and  joys. 

Happy,  uncareful  thing, 
No  thought  of  the  dim  morrow  mars  thy  mirth— 

Each  day  ita  store  doth  bring  ; 
Thy  caterer  God,  thy  garner  the  wide  earth  ; 

Oh! 


The  bee  is  < 
And  "mid  the  golden  flowers  is  busy  ■ 

The  lark  springs  from  the  sod 
In  raptured  soarings.  Hark  !  heaven's  arch  is  ringing  ; 
Bay,  dues  he  all  unconscious  praise  his  God  ? 

Btrdling,  the  Power  Divine 
That  tint*  with  gladness  girds  his 

Will  watch  o'er  thee  and  thine  ; 
For  to  his  meanest  does  his  care  s' 

And,  thus  assured,  1  all  to  him 
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FALSE  POSITIONS. 
Man  is  never  an  isolated  or  independent  being ;  he  is  in 
every  case  connected  by  unseen,  but  powerful  and  tena- 
cious ties,  with  thousands  of  surrounding  tilings,  with 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  harmony,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  happy.  He  may 
in  this  respect  be  likened  to  a  plant,  which  must  be  in 
certain  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  in 
order  that  it  may  thrive :  alter  but  one  of  these,  and  the 
plant  at  once  finds  itself  in  a  false  position,  and  soon 
shows  symptoms  that  all  is  not  well  with  it  Should 
the  uniiarmony  or  falsity  of  position  be  of  sufficient 
moment  the  poor  plant  perishes.  And  so,  also,  in  cer- 
tain extreme  cases,  false  social  position  will  nip  human 
existence.  One  law  presides  over  all  these  matters, 
however  diverse  they  may  appear ;  namely,  that  every 
phenomenon  of  animated  nature  depends  on  certain  ap- 
propriate conditions,  without  wliich  its  perfect  develop- 
ment and  healthy  being  are  not  to  be  expected.  A 
northern  exposure  for  a  tender  shrub,  a  low  temperature 
in  the  nursery  of  an  infant,  and  a  biting  sorrow  in  the 
heart,  are  all  strictly  analogous  tilings,  not  more  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  than  to  the  reason  of  the  philosopher. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  true 
position  forms  an  important  consideration  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  human  life,  and  that  to  attain  or  to  retain  this 
advantage,  is  an  object  entitled  to  our  utmost  care. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  few  are  cognisant ;  indeed  the 
idea  of  truth  or  fahrity  of  social  position  is  a  novelty  to 
a  vast  majority  of  even  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind. 
But  however  unperceived,  the  principle  operates  not 
the  less  powerfully ;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  many  who  seem 
to  have  all  the  grosser  elements  of  well-being,  to  pine 
from  this  cause,  like  children  who  know  not  their  aiL 
Let  us  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  and  abili- 
ties permit,  to  give  an  indication  of  the  subject,  adding 
a  few  hinta  which  may  be  serviceable  for  practical 
guidance. 

A  false  position  in  society  may  be  defined  as  consist- 
ing in  a  discrepancy  betweeu  some  of  the  chief  conditions 
of  the  social  being.  The  position,  for  example,  may  be 
one  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  de- 
mands the  keeping  up  of  good  appearances,  while  there 
are  no  adequate  means  of  doing  so.  Whether  it  is  the 
native  rank  of  the  party,  or  his  official  character,  or  the 
style  in  which  he  has  originally  pitched  himself,  which 
calls  for  these  appearances;  and  whether  the  inadequacy 
of  means  may  be  owing  to  misfortune,  or  an  undue 
pressure  of  temptation,  or  a  want  of  care  and  prudence, 
it  is  all  one  as  far  as  the  effect  is  concerned,  which  is 
invariably  a  dire  struggle  between  wants  and  wishes, 
a  forfeiture  of  all  the  true  comforts  of  life  for  the  sake 
of  the  show  ouly,  a  reduction  of  existence  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  shabby  drama,  tending,  of  course,  to  a  fifth  act  of 


ruin  and  misery.  Acts  of  economy,  which  persons  of 
well-assured  circumstances  readily  adopt  when  they 
think  proper,  are  beheld  with  dread  by  the  *  poor  gentle- 
man : '  to  him  the  idea  of  a  saving  is  as  alarming  as  a 
compulsory  expense  would  be  to  most  other  men.  Every 
thing  is  considered  by  him  with  a  reference  to  the  beset- 
ting evil  of  his  life,  the  disparity  between  his  pretensions 
and  his  powers ;  at  one  moment  he  is  devising  plans  for 
skulking  from  positions  where  his  professed  equals  are 
to  appear ;  at  another  he  is  frantically  overdoing  what 
he  does  enter  into,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  the  least  thought  of  economy:  see  him  after- 
wards, and  he  is  groaning  in  spirit  over  a  recollection  of 
the  unenjoyed  expenditure.  What  vexations  will  men 
incur,  rather  than  confess  an  honest  truth  1  How  true, 
that  many  of  our  evils  arise  less  from  what  we  are,  than 
what  we  wish  to  appear  to  be! 

A  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  which  there  is  no  con- 
cealing or  denying,  and  wliich  it  is  impossible  imme- 
diately to  remedy,  is  usually  productive  of  very  decided 
falsity  of  position.  It  may  be  said  to  set  the  whole  social 
man  ajar.  A  week  ago,  he  was  the  pleasantly-received 
equal  of  many  resembling  himself  in  worldly  circum- 
stances ;  was  esteemed  and  respected  j  had  frank  greet- 
ings in  the  market-place,  and  more  invitations  than  he 
could  well  accept.  Now,  he  is  rather  shunned  than 
sought,  and  the  best  feeling  wliich  his  old  friends  enter- 
tain for  him  is  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  which  neither 
relieves  nor  soothes,  perhaps  is  only  offensive.  The 
circumstantial  man  being  entirely  changed,  he  is  no 
longer  what  he  was,  but  a  new  being,  appropriate  to 
some  totally  different  grade  of  social  life.  The  falsity 
of  position  hence  arising  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  unfortunate  person  to  live  any  longer  agreeably  in 
the  same  place.  He  is  not  perhaps  unwilling  to  move 
in  a  lower  social  sphere,  but  it  is  painful  to  do  so  within 
view  of  that  from  which  he  has  declined.  He  ia  not 
perhaps  unwilling  to  make  some  humbler  ventures  in 
industrial  life,  conformably  to  his  reduced  means ;  but 
it  is  painful  to  do  this  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  those  who  have  known  him  in  his  better  days.  If 
he  make  the  attempt,  constant  distraction  and  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  is  the  almost  certain  consequence.  But  in 
a  different  place,  and  amidst  new  associates,  he  may  be 
as  humble  as  is  necessary  without  any  such  discomfort. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  colonies,  where  men  and  j 
women,  accustomed  to  elegance  and  delicacy  of  living  | 
at  home,  find  they  can  readily  adapt  themselves— there 
being  no  onlookers — to  drudgeries  which  they  would  ; 
have  shrunk  from  at  home.  They  are  in  a  true  posi- 
tion, and  are  consequently  happy.  Change  of  scene  may 
therefore  be  prescribed  as  a  specific  for  the  whole  of 
this  class  of  false  positions.  In  a  new  field,  amongst 
new  associates  appropriate  to  the  new  circumstances, 
let  renewed  exertions  be  made,  without  one  moment's 
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reflection  on  the  past  prosperity,  except  to  indulge  in 
the  hope  of  renewing  it — this  is  the  conduct  worthy  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  man  of  the  world,  and  the  only 
course  which  is  likely  to  save  him  from  complete  ruin. 

The  same  remedy  may  be  prescribed  for  a  large  class 
of  false  positions  in  which  natural  qualities  are  con- 
cerned. It  often  happens  that  a  very  good  intellect  is 
dwarfed  and  stinted  by  its  too  near  neighbourhood  to 
others  which  are  superior.  There  are  even  instances  of 
highly  endowed  minds  which  are  prevented  from  taking 
their  proper  course  of  action,  by  being  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  others  of  narrower  scope,  which 
exercise  an  undue  influence  over  them,  '  freezing  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul.'  For  the  troubles  hence 
arising  there  is  no  cure  but  flight.  Such  persons  may 
be  counselled  to  emigrate  to  Australia — New  Zealand — 
any  where — rather  than  dwindle  out  a  wretched  life  of 
restraint,  with  a  denial  of  all  the  happiness  arising  from 
a  harmony  with  circumstances. 

The  evils  of  false  position  are  also  seen  to  beset  the 
man  who  takes  an  upward  course  in  life.  In  this  case, 
the  newly  affluent  and  dignified  circumstances  are  per- 
haps irreconcilable  with  homely  manners  too  long  prac- 
tised to  be  readily  changed.  lie  is  in  a  false  position, 
because  often  expected  to  make  a  show  of  refinement 
and  taste  which  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  exemplify. 
There  is  always,  too,  an  uncertainty  about  his  conduct 
towards  his  new  associates ;  every  act  and  manifestation 
being  liable  to  be  estimated  with  a  regard  at  once  to  his 
present  position,  and  also  that  out  of  which  he  has 
emerged.  He  is  expected  at  once  to  bo  what  he  now 
actually  is,  and  yet  to  have  a  large  infusion  of  his  ori- 
ginal self;  a  requirement  which  unusually-constituted 
men  may  be  able  to  fulfil,  but  which  must  be  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  most  of  the  children  of  Adam. 
Supposing  him  a  person  of  average  sensibility,  he  is 
liable  to  still  greater  perplexity  from  the  old  associa- 
tions. Here,  too,  he  must  be  two  men  in  one — at  once 
the  man  he  now  is,  and  the  same  man  which  he  once 
was  :  tliat  is  to  say,  with  the  improved  tastes  of  afflu- 
ent circumstances  and  an  extended  intellectual  nature, 
and  with  the  habits  which  change  of  position  in  a 
manner  forces  upon  him,  he  must  also  preserve  all  the 
sympathies,  and  retain  all  the  tastes  and  feelings,  proper 
to  the  state  in  which  he  no  longer  lives,  in  order  to  be 
all  that  his  old  friends  expect  of  him,  and  which  his 
own  benevolence  would  prompt  him  to  be.  The  fact  is, 
no  man  can  be  two  things  so  different  \  and  one  or  other 
of  them  must  therefore  be  in  a  large  measure  fictitious 
—a  part  sustained  with  difficulty  and  a  constant  sense 
of  uneasiness.  This  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a  con- 
siderable subtraction  from  the  advantages  supi>osed  to 
attend  the  smiles  of  fortune. 

There  arc  many  special  cases  of  false  position  which 
I  cannot  pretend  even  to  enumerate,  much  less  to 
treat  fully.  The  greatest  possible,  is  that  of  the  pre- 
tender to  a  throne — at  once  a  king  and  not  a  king — 
keeping  up  state  appearances  for  the  chance  of  these 
being  in  time  changed  to  realities,  but  this  with  wretched 
means,  and  the  haunting  sense  of  its  insubstantiality 
and  its  hopelessness.  To  act  a  king  at  Rome,  Avignon, 
or  Gratz,  and  this  during  a  whole  life — never  for  one 
hour  of  existence  to  be  a  real  man— not  even  to  be  a 
real  man  to  one's  wife  or  children,  but  a  ghastly  show, 
and  thus  lose  some  of  the  sweetest  realities  of  life, 
merely  in  order  to  preserve  a  paste  and  tinsel  cover- 
ing, which  neither  warms  nor  truly  decorates— what 
a  fate!  The  Stuarts  endured  it  for  a  hundred  years 
— no  trifling  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  errors  of  a 
shorter  period  of  true  regality.  Another  is  that  of  a  po- 
litical man  who  has  changed  his  opinions  and  friends, 
or  who  is  by  the  unhappy  tyranny  of  situation  obliged 
to  net  a  political  part  out  of  harmony  with  his  actual 
sentiments.  It  is  a  painful  consideration,  that  the 
ambition  or  injudicious  wishes  of  parents  often  lead 
their  children  into  false  positions,  pregnant  with  dis- 
tress to  both  parties.  To  elevate  the  new  generation 
into  a  superior  rank,  naturally  appears  a 


this  end  is  sought  by  education  and  other  means.  The 
parent  does  not  reflect  that  a  child  so  elevated  is  apt  to 
become  more  or  less  alienated  from  the  parental  bosom. 
I  have  heard  of  a  case,  no  doubt  extreme,  yet  charac- 
teristic, where  a  young  cottage-born  student,  in  the 
course  of  being  educated  (as  often  happens  in  oar  part 
of  the  island)  for  the  clerical  profession,  caused  his 
meals  to  be  served  for  him  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Few  cases  approaching  to  this  exist ;  but  some 
degree  of  the  separation  of  taste  and  sympathies  which 
it  indicates,  must  take  place  wherever  the  mental  and 
social  grade  of  the  child  becomes  much  superior  to  tliat 
of  the  parent  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  becomes 
a  procedure  of  very  doubtful  propriety  for  a  person  in 
an  elevated  station  to  adopt,  or  even  bestow  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  friendly  patronage  upon,  the  child 
of  comparatively  humble  parents.  I  shall  suppose  a 
case  in  which  a  young  person  of  interesting  appearance 
or  hopeful  abilities  is  translated  into  the  home  of  a  lady 
of  rank.  Few  persons  in  humble  life  but  would  grasp  at 
such  a  fortune  for  one  of  their  offspring :  they  tee  only 
the  material  advantages;  the  dangerous  moral  conse- 
quences are  hidden  from  tlieir  sight  I  shall  suppose  that 
the  girl  receives  a  highly  ornamental  education,  and  is 
admitted  to  live  in  the  same  style  as  her  patroness. 
The  refinement  thus  acquired  makes  her  of  course  a 
very  different  person  from  what  she  would  have  been 
in  her  original  station.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  her — seeing  she  is  human,  not  angelic — that 
she  will  both  possess  this  refinement,  with  all  Its  atten- 
dant tastes  and  feelings,  and  have  precisely  the  same 
sentiments  respecting  her  parents  which  she  entertained 
when  living  with  them.  They  must  appear  to  her  coarse 
and  homely ;  their  conversation,  turning  upon  the  humble 
necessities  of  their  station,  things  in  which  she  can 
take  no  interest  will  disgust  her ;  she  will  be  ashamed 
to  be  known  amongst  her  new  associates  as  having  such 
humble  relations.  Thus,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
her  new  station  is  secured  to  her,  she  must  needs  endure 
many  of  the  evils  of  false  position ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  much  more  certain  of  happiness  she  would 
have  been,  if  never  removed  from  her  native  borne,  or 
taught  to  have  a  dainty  or  ambitious  thought  But 
the  patroness  may  have  limited  her  design  to  getting 
her  young  protegee  well  married,  or,  failing  that,  de- 
voted to  an  employment  presumed  to  be  superior  to 
any  she  could  have  otherwise  aimed  at;  but,  even  if 
successful  here,  will  the  case  be  much  improved  ?  In 
the  event  of  a  marriage  in  the  new  sphere,  what  vexa- 
tions must  needs  be  incurred  In  the  vain  attempt  to 
amalgamate  the  husband  with  his  wife's  plain  relations ! 
If  she  lias  any  good  feeling,  she  will  deplore  being  cut 
off  from  them,  the  more  so  if  she  knows  that  they  pine 
under  the  idea  of  having,  as  it  were,  lost  their  child. 
If  otherwise,  their  complaints  of  being  neglected  and 
overlooked,  well  or  ill-founded,  will  be  scarcely  less 
distressing.  But  the  matrimonial  scheme  may  fail,  as  is 
indeed  most  likely,  and  suppose  the  superior  emplov- 
ment  is  then  resorted  to.  This  may  turn  out  well ;  for 
it  is  possible  that  the  young  lady  has  unusual  sense 
and  tact  and  is  somewhat  fortunate  in  her  lot  as  to 
employers;  but  there  is  acknowlcdgedlr  peat  danger 
of  the  reverse  being  the  case ;  for  of  all  the  situations 
in  life,  that  of  a  governess  is  the  one  eminently  of  false 
position,  insomuch  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  human 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  make  it  perfectly  a  happy  one. 
Our  young  heroine  may  then  have  frequent  occasion  to 
envy  those  who  still  remain  contented  in  their  original 
station ;  their  condition,  while  destitute  of  intellectual 
pleasures,  full  of  humble  drudgeries,  and  perhaps  sordid 
cares,  being  at  least  in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
their  minds,  which  that  of  the  aspirant  is  not  and 
can  never  again  be.  There  remains  the  supposition, 
that  the  patroness  may  have  merely  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  feeling,  and  without  any  definite  design. 
We  may  suppose  a  case  in  which  a  lady  has  brought  a 
young  person  more  or  leas  out  of  her  original  sphere, 
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action,  never  reflecting  on  the  future,  or  making  any 
provision  to  injure  her  protegee  from  falling  back  into 
poverty  when  deprived  of  her  favour,  whether  by  death 
or  caprice.  The  revulsion  must  then  be  dreadful 
Think  of  an  elegant  home  exchanged  for  a  humble, 
however  honest  one — tastes  disappointed  of  their  habi- 
tual gratification — associates  once  despised,  now  forced 
again  upon  her,  albeit  as  awkward  and  cold  to  her  as 
she  is  uncordial  and  constrained  to  them.  Clearly,  the 
patronage  in  such  a  case  has  only  done  harm.  Ten 
thousand  times  better  for  the  unfortunate  person  experi- 
mented upon,  had  she  never  been  moved  one  step  above 
her  original  position.  There  she  might  have  been  less 
a  reflecting  being,  less  informed,  less  elegant  and  admir- 
able every  way ;  but  she  would  have  been  in  harmony 
with  all  associated  circumstances,  physical  and  personal, 
and,  unknowing  any  better,  enjoying  the  all-sufficient 
blessing  of  content,  she  would  have  been  happy  instead 
of  miserable. 

False  positions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  sometimes  volun- 
tarily incurred;  in  other  instances,  they  arise  in  the 
course  of  providence.  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  there 
is  generally  good  intention,  but  an  absence  of  foresight 
and  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  a  false  position,  and  the  extent 
of  misery  to  be  thereby  incurred,  were  more  generally 
seen  and  understood,  and  if  the  unbending  nature  of  the 
laws  which  govern  our  social  economy  were  at  the  same 
time  fully  appreciated.  Thus  relations  or  predicaments 
calculated  to  embitter  a  whole  life  might  sometimes  be 
avoided,  at  the  expense  of  a  submission  to  slighter  exist- 
ing evils.  Where  fortune  forces  poor  mortals  into  false 
positions,  it  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  feelings  of  individuals — their  eyes  being  opened  to 
the  nature  of  their  trouble— to  make  their  way  out  of  it 
aa  well  as  they  can. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ITALIAN. 

AH  ADVENTURE  AT  LEGHORN  AND  IT8  CONSEQUENCES. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799  I  was  intrusted  by  M.  Barras, 
of  the  French  Directory,  with  a  mission  to  Leghorn, 
there  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  for  the  army  under 
General  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  As  at  that  time  the 
porta  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  those  of 
Egypt,  were  almost  blockaded  by  the  ships  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies,  my  business  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  I  was  instructed  either  to  employ,  for  the 
transport  of  whatever  I  could  forward  to  the  natioual 
army,  neutral  merchant  ships  and  privateers;  or,  by 
offering  large  premiums,  to  excite  the  interest  of  cove- 
tous speculators  to  undertake  the  providing  of  the  army 
at  their  own  risk. 

Leghorn  is  the  only  city  of  Italy  where  a  certain 
degree  of  religious  and  civil  toleration  exists,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  free  port,  and  the  mart  of 
the  Levant  commerce,  the  traveller  may  there  meet  with 
merchants,  captains,  and  sailors  of  almost  all  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  At  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  most  of  the  commercial  business, 
and  also  that  of  the  money  market,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Armenians.  It  was  therefore  chiefly  with 
these  crafty  speculators  that  I  had  to  negotiate ;  a  task, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  of  considerable  difficulty,  but 
which  I  had,  nevertheless,  the  good  fortune  to  fulfil 
to  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  Barras,  who  was  my 
friend,  but  also  that  of  Seyes,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Directory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  June,  I  went  by  appoint- 
ment to  meet  at  his  residence  Jacob  Solomon,  who  was 
then  the  Rothschild  of  Italy,  and  lived  in  a  splendid 
▼ilia  about  three  miles  from  town.  On  my  return 
observing  at  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch  a 


great  mob  of  the  lowest  class,  some  fighting,  some 
haranguing,  and  others  throwing  all  sorts  of  missies  at 
an  object  whose  lineaments  I  could  not  clearly  discern 
at  that  distance,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to  drive 
thither,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  I  found  that 
this  base  populace  were  in  the  act  of  stoning  to  death  a 
poor  Turk  or  Arab,  whom  they  had  previously  thrown 
into  a  pit  of  deep  and  tenacious  mud.  Grasping  my 
pistols,  I  alighted  and  made  up  to  the  spot,  where,  partly 
by  remonstrances  and  partly  by  threats,  I  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  assemblage ;  after  which,  with  the  aid  of 
my  servants  and  a  couple  of  stray  sailors,  who  procured 
a  ladder,  I  extricated  the  poor  victim  from  his  miserable 
situation.  The  wretched  man  was  still  breathing ;  but 
he  was  covered  with  bruises  and  wounds,  and  so  sadly 
disfigured  with  gore  and  mud,  as  scarcely  to  bear  the 
aspect  of  any  tiling  human.  Placing  him  in  my  car- 
riage, I  drove  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and  had  him  put 
under  proper  medical  treatment  at  my  hoteL  When 
Dr  Speroni  hod  examined  him,  I  asked  what  like- 
lihood there  was  of  his  recovery,  and  learnt  there  was 
but  little,  for,  besides  having  in  his  fall  into  the  ditch 
dislocated  his  collar-bone,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
he  had  received  a  severe  wound  on  his  frontal  bone, 
besides  two  of  less  consequence  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
I  could  only  instruct  the  doctor  to  spare  no  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  poor  man's  recovery,  and 
assure  him  that  I  should  willingly  recompense  him  for 
his  trouble. 

That  very  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Menard,  who  had  arrived  in  Florencefrom  Naples,  with 
General  Championnet's  despatches  for  Barras,  and  who 
requested  roe  either  to  come  to  see  him,  or,  if  I  had  any 
official  communications  for  the  Directory,  to  forward 
them  to  him,  that  he  might  carry  them  along  with  those 
of  Championnet  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  in  person 
to  Florence ;  but,  before  starting,  I  strictly  recommended 
the  suffering  Arab  to  my  housekeeper,  and  renewed  my 
injunctions  to  the  surgeon. 

Returning  about  a  week  after,  I  found  that  the  patient 
had  recovered  his  senses,  but  was  still  so  weak,  that  he 
could  hardly  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  he  was 
extremely  dejected  in  spirits.  However,  next  morning 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  learned  that 
his  name  was  Abd-al-Ali,  that  he  was  the  mate  of  an 
Algerine  brig,  and  that  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw 
him,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  captain  with  some  papers 
to  the  country  house  of  Jacob  Solomon.  He  was  re- 
turning to  his  ship,  which  was  to  sail  next  day,  when 
he  was  beset  by  a  senseless  mob,  whose  first  dispositions 
seemed  to  be  those  of  petty  mischief,  but  who,  when  he 
resolutely  defended  himself,  were  provoked,  and  from 
less  to  more,  came  to  throw  him  headlong  into  the  ditch, 
where  they  fell  a-pelting  him  with  stones.  His  senses 
had  then  left  him ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  but  for  my 
interference,  he  would  have  lost  his  life  upon  the  spot. 
He  then  bewailed  his  hard  fate;  for  even  if  he  recovered, 
what  was  he  but  an  outcast  in  a  strange  land,  without 
money  or  friends,  and  with  but  faint  reason  to  hope  that 
he  would  ever  again  see  his  native  country.  I  here  in- 
terrupted him  with  words  of  comfort,  bidding  him  en- 
tertain no  fears  on  that  account,  as  I  should  certainly 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  returning  to  his  country 
whenever  he  should  be  fit  for  the  voyage.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  poor  wretch  was  wonderfully  relieved  by 
these  words ;  indeed  they  acted  upon  him  like  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  from  this  time  he  evidently  improved  more 
rapidly  in  healtli.  In  about  six  weeks  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  learning  from  Dr  Speroni  that  the  Arab  was 
no  longer  in  any  need  of  his  i 
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According  to  the  poor  man's  wishes,  I  procured  for 
him  a  passage  in  a  Sardinian  merchant  vessel  bound  for 
Algiers,  and  early  in  August  he  sailed  for  his  destination, 
amply  furnished  with  provisions  and  money.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  scene  that  took  place  when  the  grateful 
Arab  was  to  take  leave  of  me.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and,  clasping  my  legs,  with  tears  streaming 
from  )|is  eyes,  expressed  eloquent  thanks  for  my  kind- 
ness, which  he  felt  to  be  the  greater  as  being  shown  to 
one  differing  from  myself  in  country,  in  nation,  and  in 
faith — concluding  thus  solemnly — '  May  Allah  grant 
me,  noble  sir,  the  opportunity  of  showing  that,  though 
an  Arab,  I  have  a  grateful  heart,  insomuch  as  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  your  welfare !'  I  could 
not  help  being  considerably  affected  by  the  looks,  words, 
and  gestures  of  my  humble  protege,  who  now  left  me 
to  go  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  Rail.  The 
impression  of  these  events  was,  of  course,  vivid  at  the 
time,  but  in  a  few  months  the  affair  of  the  poor  Arab 
and  his  gratitude  had  waxed  faint  in  my  memory,  taking 
its  place  there  beside  the  thousands  of  other  casual 
things  with  which  I  had  been  connected  in  the  progress 
of  my  life. 

Years  passed  on :  the  Directory  gave  way  to  the 
Consulate,  that  again  to  the  Empire,  and  at  length  came 
the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1814.  I  now  returned  to 
my  native  city  Naples,  thinking  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  peace.  The  stormy  and  dangerous  part 
of  my  life  is  now,  thought  I,  past  I  have  outridden  the 
tempests  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  glided  smoothly 
through  all  the  subsequent  revolutions.  Surely  I  am 
now  safe  for  life.  Alas !  I  had  completely  miscalculated ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  man  of  my  ardent  tem- 
perament was  most  in  danger  under  a  quiescent  govern- 
ment. The  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  so  atrocious,  that  it  was  sure 
to  be  conspired  against.  In  1816, 1  joined  a  sect  of  poli- 
ticians who  combined  with  a  view  to  freeing  our  country 
from  a  thraldom  so  execrable.  I  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  without  revealing  the  name  of 
any  one  of  my  associates.  My  mother,  supported  by  her 
numerous  and  influential  relations,  appealed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  king,  but  was  unsuccessful.  She  then  contrived, 
by  great  sacrifices,  the  means  of  my  escape,  and  on  the 
day  previous  to  that  intended  for  my  execution,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  called  upon  me,  professedly  to  take 
her  last  farewell  of  a  son  whom  she  had  so  much  loved 
and  cherished.  When  we  were  alone  together,  she  in- 
formed me  of  her  plans,  and  told  me  that  she  had  ob- 
tained from  Prince  Canosa,  then  minister  of  police,  per- 
mission for  the  renowned  Franciscan,  Father  Antonio 
di  Dio,  to  visit  me  under  the  pretext  of  affording  the 
spiritual  consolation  desirable  in  my  situation  ;  and  I 
was  to  do  all  that  the  father  should  direct  me  to  do. 
trusting  that,  when  escaped  from  the  Castel  Nuovo.  in 
which  I  lay.  I  should  find  all  proper  arrangements  made 
for  my  further  proceedings. 

Aln>ut  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  my  anxiously 
wakeful  ears  caught  the  sound  of  '  Chi  vive  ?'  to  which 
the  names  of  the  father  and  a  companion  were  an- 
swered. In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  in  attendance 
unlocked  the  door,  and  introduced  two  Franciscan 
monks  of  the  most  venerable  aspect,  having  long  beards, 
sandalled  feet,  and  other  appropriate  parts  of  costume. 
When  the  door  was  again  closed,  he  who  seemed  to  be 
Father  Antonio  desired  me  in  a  loud  voice  to  kneel  and 
make  confession  of  all  my  crimes ;  which  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  do,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  I  saw 
a  real  monk.  Presently,  however,  the  man  before  whom 
I  knelt  told  me  with  a  changed  voice  that  he  was  no 
more  a  monk  than  myself,  but  an  actor  who  could  per- 
sonate almost  any  character,  and  who  had  undertaken 
to  procure  my  release  at  the  solicitation  of  my  mother. 
I  now  found,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  that  the  other 
figure  was  that  of  my  faithful  valet  Joseph,  who  told 
me  Uiat  I  was  to  change  dresses  with  him,  and  leave  I 
him  to  occupy  my  place,  while  I  should  make  the  best  I 


of  my  way  out  of  my  troubles.  At  first  I  positively 
refused  to  place  the  worthy  fellow  in  such  jeopardy;  but 
when  assured  that  counsel  had  been  consulted,  who  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  only  a  short  imprisonment  could 
be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  punishment,  I  at  length  con- 
sented. Joseph  immediately  went  to  bed ;  I  put  on  his 
dress  and  beard;  and  Father  Antonio  having  in  an 
elevated  voice  bidden  me  farewell,  with  a  promise  to  see 
me  again  in  the  morning,  we  immediately  left  the 
prison,  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  guards  without 
challenge. 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  my  mother,  who,  transported  with  joy,  could  only 
call  on  me  to  thank  Providence,  and  enter  the  chariot 
which  she  had  provided  for  me.  My  mind  was  too  be- 
wildered to  admit  of  my  saying  what  I  ought  to  hare 
said  to  either  her  or  the  clever  personator  who  had  done 
me  so  important  a  piece  of  service.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  time  to  be  lost ;  so  they  pushed  me  into  the 
carriage,  which  instantly  drove  to  a  place  at  some  dis- 
tance along  the  shore,  where  a  large  fishing-boat  lay 
ready  to  receive  roe.  Here  I  recognised  the  pretended 
Father  Antonio,  who  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be  con- 
veyed towards  the  Isle  of  Capri,  in  order  to  be  taken  up 
by  an  Algerine  merchant  vessel,  which  had  that  day 
sailed  from  Naples,  and  which  was  appointed  to  await 
me  there.  In  fact,  at  five  in  the  morning  I  was  re- 
ceived into  this  ship,  which  immediately  hoisted  sails, 
and  proceeded  on  her  destined  way,  the  boat  with  my 
friend  Antonio  returning  to  land  in  the  direction  of  Sor- 
rento. We  at  first  encountered  rough  weather,  but  in 
due  time  approached  the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  I  stepped  upon  the  quay  of  Algiers. 

My  provident  and  generous  mother  had  not  only, 
through  the  English  house  of  Bell  and  Company,  re- 
warded the  captain  for  his  future  services  to  roe,  bat 
sent  into  the  ship  two  large  and  heavy  boxes  containing 
things  intended  for  my  use,  but  which,  to  prevent  sus- 
picion at  Naples,  had  been  directed  to  his  Excellency 
C.  S.  Blankley,  Esquire,  British  Consul-General  at 
Algiers.  The  reader  will  presently  see  what  important 
consequences  flowed  from  this  innocent  and  well-meant 
little  stratagem. 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  house  of  Ben  Isaac,  a  Jew, 
who  was  the  agent  of  Bell  and  Company.  For  the  first 
six  days  I  seldom  left  my  room,  and  when  I  did  go  out, 
it  was  always  in  the  evening,  and  in  company  with 
some  member  of  the  family  of  my  landlord,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  pay  me  all  proper  attention,  and  even  to 
sympathise  in  my  misfortunes.  But  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixth  day  I  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  orders 
of  the  mufti,  having  been  denounced  as  an  English  spy. 
The  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth  was  now  coming  within 
sight  of  this  den  of  pirates,  and  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  by  the  government  on  that  ac- 
count I  was  immediately  carried  before  the  atrocious 
Dcy  Omar  Pacha,  who,  in  the  most  savage  manner,  told 
me  I  had  been  plotting  in  favour  of  the  English,  that 
Ben  Isaac  had  himself  seen  two  boxes  in  my  possession 
which  belonged  to  the  English  consul-general,  and  ia 
consequence  of  this  treason  I  had  forfeited  my  life.  To 
exculpate  myself,  I  related  the  story  of  my  captivity  in, 
and  escape  from,  my  native  land,  and  accounted  for  the 
inscription  on  my  boxes  as  a  stratagem  of  the  negotia- 
tors of  my  release,  an  English  commercial  house  at 
Naples.  The  accusation,  I  said,  had  arisen  only  from 
the  cupidity  of  Jacob,  who  had  observed  me  to  possess 
some  money.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  dey  gave 
orders  that  I  should  be  kept  in  chnins  in  a  state  dun- 
geon, and  if  the  English  flred  a  single  shot  against  his 
fleet  or  city,  I  was  to  be  immediately  impaled.  When 
I  attempted  once  more  to  address  him,  the  mufti  pre- 
vented me  by  giving  me  in  charge  to  four  janissaries. 

In  passing  through  a  gate  on  my  way  to  the  dungeon, 
I  observed  a  chief  of  the  Mamelukes  staring  at  me  with 
great  attention,  as  if  he  earnestly  wished  to  recognise 
in  me  some  one  whom  he  had  seen  long  before.  He  ad- 
dressed some  words  to  a  bystander,  evidently  referring 
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to  me,  but  I  did  not  know  their  import  After  having 
descended  lorae  flights  of  steps,  and  passed  along  several 
subterraneous  corridors,  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  dark 
cell,  chained  to  the  ground,  and  left  to  meditate  on  my 
deplorable  situation. 

Amidst  the  mental  vicissitudes  of  a  life  spent  amongst 
all  kinds  of  men,  I  had  never  once,  before  this  fatal  mo- 
ment, been  shaken  in  my  dependence  upon  a  supreme 
eternal  Providence  guiding  the  affairs  of  men,  and  ope- 
rating for  the  good  of  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous. 
But  now  this  faith  began  to  give  way ;  and  as  I  hope- 
lessly tugged  at  the  fetters  upon  my  limbs,  and  sur- 
veyed the  dense  walls  which  intervened  between  me 
and  freedom,  I  felt  more  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  evil  destiny  presiding  over  the  lot  of  man.  My 
feelings  in  Caste  1  Nuovo  had  been  quite  of  a  different 
kind,  for  there  I  was  sustained  by  the  reflection,  that 
my  late  design  and  my  contemplated  death  tended  to 
promote  the  good  of  my  country ;  but  here  to  perish 
miserably  and  obscurely,  at  the  bidding  of  a  reckless 
savage  chief,  for  an  imaginary  offence — this  was  a 
thought  at  which  my  nature  recoiled  with  horror. 

Some  time  passed  in  this  desperate  state  of  feeling, 
and  when  I  heard  my  door  unlocked  and  opened,  I  fully 
expected  to  see  some  barbarous  emissary  enter  to  put 
an  end  to  my  misery.  Something  at  the  very  first  as- 
sured me  that  my  visitor  was  of  a  different  character. 
It  was  the  same  tall  Mameluke  whom  I  had  passed 
under  the  gate  as  I  came  to  my  dungeon.  As  he  ap- 
proached me,  and  brought  his  lantern  near  my  face,  he 
said, '  Pear  nothing  from  me,  stranger ;  but  tell  me  if 
you  have  ever  been  at  Leghorn?'  '  Ye*,*  I  answered, 
|  *  several  times ;'  and  now  a  flash  of  hope,  though  aris- 
ing from  no  defined  source,  entered  my  mind.  *  Were 
you  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  June  1799  ?'  '  Yes,'  I 
replied,  *  I  was  there  at  that  time.'  '  Allah  be  praised,' 
he  said.  4  Do  you  remember  doing  a  kind  action  to  a 
countryman  of  mine  at  that  time  ?'  At  these  words  I 
felt  an  inexpressible  consolation  overspreading  me.  4  I 
remember,'  said  I,  'doing  the  duty  of  a  man  to  a  poor 
Arab  named  Abd-al- AIL'  The  eyes  of  my  visitor  filled 
with  tears,  as  lie  said, '  And  have  you  ever  thought  of 
him  since  that  time  ?'  '  No,'  I  replied ;  *  when  I  do  a 
good  action,  I  make  no  endeavour  to  remember  it,  be- 
cause doing  so  can  be  of  no  use ;  it  is  different  when  I 
commit  a  bad  one,  for  then  one  may  hope  to  atone  for 
and  repair  it'  4  Oh,  my  generous  saviour !'  exclaimed 
the  Mameluke,  kneeling  before  me,  and  clasping  my 
legs ; 4  behold  before  you  Abd-al- Ali,  who  owes  you  his 
life  and  his  present  elevation,  and  who  most  sincerely 
thanks  Allah,  the  god  of  all  mankind,  for  having  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  his  gratitude, 
and  of  fulfilling  the  promise  he  made  to  you,  that  he 
would  gladly  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  your  welfare.' 

Having  then  unlocked  my  chains,  he  raised  me,  bade 
me  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  led  me  from  my  dungeon, 
and  out  of  the  Casouba,  when,  having  confided  me  to 
one  of  his  servants,  he  embraced  me  affectionately,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said, 4  Allah  be  praised,  you  are 
saved,  and  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty.'  At  the  same  in- 
stant, seizing  his  right  hand,  I  said,  '  And  will  you  not 
escape  with  me?  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  dreadful 
consequences,  were  it  discovered  that  you  have  saved 
me?*  4 Yes,'  answered  he  calmly — 4 yes,  I  am  almost 
certain  of  my  fate;  but  Allah  be  praised,  I  must  per- 
form my  duties  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  To-mor- 
row my  lord  and  master  may  require  my  services 
in  assisting  him  to  defend  our  faith  and  our  national 
independence  ;  I  therefore  return  to  my  post'  So  say- 
ing, he  returned  towards  the  Casouba,  and  I  followed 
my  guide,  by  whom  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  an 
Arabian  marabou,  where  I  was  to  remain  concealed 
until  means  were  found  of  effecting  my  escape  from 
Algiers  with  safety  and  comfort 

The  next  day,  however,  Lord  Kxmouth  having  entirely 
annihilated  the  barbarous  arrogance  and  despotism  of 
Omar  Pacha  by  bombarding  his  city,  and  destroying 
almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet  I  had  no  longer  any  need 


to  conceal  myself ;  and  on  the  29th  of  August  I  called 
on  the  English  consul-general,  who,  now  restored  to 
liberty,  had  resumed  his  diplomatical  functions,  and 
acquainted  him  with  my  situation :  through  his  protec- 
tion and  interest  I  soon  obtained  the  effects  that  were 
at  the  residence  of  that  specimen  of  Iscnriotic  nerfldv. 
Ben  Isaac 

Would  that  I  could  end  this  interesting  incident  of 
my  life  with  a  joyous  recollection !  But  no ;  my  mind 
is  even  now  distressed  in  informing  the  reader  that  on 
making  inquiries  about  my  grateful  friend  Abd-al-Ali, 
I  found  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  having 
been  denounced  by  a  Mameluke  for  saving  me,  he  had 
been  immediately  beheaded  at  the  place  where,  three 
hours  after  him,  the  high  admiral  and  minister  of  the 
Algerine  navy  had  met  with  the  same  fate. 


WEATHER  PROGNOSTICATION.* 
Both  ancients  and  modems  have  been  much  addicted  to 
looking  into  futurity  as  to  the  weather.  Providence, 
however,  seems  to  confine  our  knowledge  of  this  kind 
within  narrow  bounds.  An  author  (Dr  Johnson)  who 
makes  no  pretensions  to  meteorological  science,  has 
boldly  affirmed,  that  on  the  morning  of  one  day  we  can- 
not tell  for  certain  what  will  be  the  weather  of  next 
morning.  One  may  guess,  and  guess  rightly  at  times  ; 
still  it  is  but  guess  work. 

Many  years'  diligent  observation,  and  the  perusal  of 
all  the  treatises  he  could  find  on  the  subject  have  led 
the  writer  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  is  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  upon  as  prog- 
nosticating change  of  weather ;  and  the  utmost  certain 
observation  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  extends  but  to  a 
few  hours  previous.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the 
transition  from  one  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  another 
is  so  sudden,  that  no  notice  whatever  is  given  before- 
hand. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  are  a  favourite  subject  for 
the  weather-wise.  Our  almanacs  contain  regular 
tables,  inferring  to  every  quadration  a  different  kind 
of  weather;  whereas  the  truth  is,  a  whole  lunation 
may  pass  without  any  change  of  the  least  importance. 
From  close  examination,  these  tables  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  useless  for  any  practical  purpose.  That  they  are 
always  wrong,  is  indeed  impossible ;  for  even  the  most 
random  conjecture  will  often  prove  right.  Tliis  is  the 
great  source  of  delusion  to  the  common  people,  and  even 
to  those  who  should  know  better,  that  if  they  now  and 
then  see  a  very  distinct  change  with  a  new  or  full  moon, 
they  conclude  such  may  always  be  depended  upon. 

It  has  been  proved,  indeed,  that  the  position  or  phases 
of  the  moon  have  some  influence  on  the  weather ;  and 
Toaldo,  an  eminent  Italian  astronomer,  has  given  a  table 
of  this  kind,  deduced  from  about  forty  years'  observa- 
tions ;  but  his  calculations  amount  to  mere  probabilities, 
and  often  remote  ones,  so  that  the  information  he  pre- 
sents is  not  of  any  great  value.  It  may  be  noticed  also, 
that  taking  Britain  altogether,  the  same  phases  may 
apply  to  Scotland,  and  not  to  the  south  of  England,  as 
there  may  be  a  rainy  tract  in  the  one  part  of  the  island, 
and  it  may  be  quite  fair  in  the  other.  Another  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  speaking  of  a  change — that  the  weather 
is  sometimes  in  such  an  anomalous  state,  that  we  can 
hardly  say  whether  a  change  has  taken  place  or  not 


*  We  think  it  proper  to  state  that  this  paper  is  handed  to  uc  by 
a  gentleman  of  our  city,  who  has  Riven  daily  attention  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  kept  tables  of  both  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  since 
the  year  1787.  As  concentrating  the  results  of  so  much  observatiun 
on  the  part  of  a  mind  of  much  natural  sagacity,  we  consider  it  as 
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The  aspect  of  the  heavens  is,  however,  worthy  of  our 
most  careful  observation,  as  here  wo  have  something 
like  certainty  in  the  warning  it  gives  us.  The  clouds 
have  been  accurately  classified  into  three  great  divi- 
sions : — l«f.  The  n/mWw,  having  a  swelling  roundish 
appearance,  somewhat  like  wool ;  id.  The  stratus,  which 
is  quite  fiat,  and  sometimes  divided  into  oblong  divi- 
sions with  sharp  edges ;  3d.  The  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud. 
There  are  also  diminutives  of  the  two  first.  The  cirrho- 
cumnJux,  which  appears  like  a  chain  of  small  woolly- 
looking  clouds,  and  the  cirrho-ttrahu,  which  extends 
like  long  streaks. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  gradual  accumulation  of  dark 
clouds  is  commonly  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  rain. 
But  though  one  would  think  the  nimbus  is  more  like 
the  cumulus  than  the  stratus,  the  latter  more  certainly 
denotes  the  approach  of  rain,  though  at  some  hours' 
distance.  For  instance,  in  the  evening,  stratus  of  a  dark 
colour  extending  lengthways,  somewhat  like  fishes  with 
very  little  motion,  are  pretty  sure  harbingers  of  rain. 
On  the  other  hand,  cumuli,  though  rather  dense  and 
opaque,  if  sailing  along  quickly  with  the  wind,  have 
very  little  moisture,  and,  at  the  most,  emit  now  and  then 
a  trifling  shower.  The  case  is  different,  however,  if  they 
move  against  the  wind,  for  then  they  very  soon  assume 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  the  nimbus. 

A  haziness  in  which  the  sun,  if  in  the  daytime,  or  the 
moon  and  stars  at  night,  get  gradually  dimmer,  and  at 
length  disappear,  in  summer  and  harvest  denotes  rain ; 
the  air  is  then  usually  calm,  and  the  rain  lasts  about 
five  or  six  hours.  The  heaviest  rains  of  the  whole  year 
probably  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  harvest 
The  wind  is  then  commonly  easterly,  and  the  clouds,  as 
far  as  we  can  observe,  are  low  and  misty,  flying  with  the 
wind ;  but  the  real  nimbus  is  probably  in  a  higher  region 
of  the  air,  and  moving  slowly  from  the  south.  Mists  in 
the  spring  seldom  lead  to  much  moisture;  but  in  the 
autumn,  and  latter  part  of  the  season,  they  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  tract  of  very  wet  weather.  Country  people, 
too,  distinguish  between  white  and  black  mists,  the 
former  being  indications  of  dry,  and  the  latter  of  wet 
weather.  This  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  former 
having  no  clouds  above  them,  and  the  latter  being 
shaded  by  dense  masses  of  vapour.  The  barometer 
assists  in  pointing  out  a  difference  between  clouds 
which  otherwise  is  not  readily  discernible.  Thus,  with 
a  high  barometer,  the  heavens  may  be  covered  with 
dark  clouds  of  the  cumulus  species,  yet  not  threatening 
rain ;  but  with  a  low  barometer,  the  smallest  cloud,  in 
passing,  has  its  sprinkling  of  wet 

Of  thunder  storms,  however  violent,  we  have  often 
but  very  short  previous  knowledge.  The  air  is  commonly 
still ;  the  clouds  move  slowly  from  the  south  ;  are  ex- 
ceedingly dense  and  dark.  Sometimes  their  motion  is 
confused,  as  if  running  against  one  another.  Thunder 
is  usually,  though  not  always,  accompanied  with  very 
heavy  rain  ;  and  the  weather,  if  hot  before,  becomes 
much  cooler.  In  the  autumn  evenings  we  have  some- 
times a  great  deal  of  lightning,  without  thunder.  In 
this  case  it  appears  under  a  great  many  fantastic 
shapes,  but  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  weather. 

The  aurora  boreaiis  prevails  chiefly  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  When  its  coruscations  are  very  bright 
it  indicates  a  stormy,  moist  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Bainbows  merely  indicate  a  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Lunar  halos,  if  distinct  seem  to 
announce  a  strong  wind  rising. 

Prognostics  of  change  of  weather  from  plants  and 
animals  are  not  of  great  value,  though  they  fill  up  pa^es 
in  treating  of  this  subject  It  is  true  enough  that  both 
plants  and  animals  are  sensitive  to  these  changes ;  but 
the  notice  they  give  is  very  short,  while  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens  are  still  more  accurate,  and  within  every- 
body's observation.  For  instance,  the  low  flying  of  the 
swallow  is  supposed  to  announce  rain  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  their  low  flying,  they  take  so  many  altitudes. 
Ducks  and  other  acquatic  birds  are  usually  noisy  and 
active  in  wet  weather;  but  to  take  warning  from  their 


quacking  Ls ' 
otherwise. 

There  hare  been  calculations,  also,  how  often  dryness 
or  wetness  in  one  season  affects  those  following;  but 
the  experience  of  many  successive  years  only  shows  an 
uncertain  degree  of  probability  that  such  may  be  the 
case.  The  prevalence  of  particular  winds  certainly  leads 
more  or  less  to  similar  tracts  of  weather.  Westerly 
winds  prevail  almost  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  easterly 
one-third.  From  February  to  the  end  of  June,  east 
winds  occur  oftenest,  and  west  winds  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  renders  our  winters  often  mild,  but  our 
springs  severe,  so  that  our  fruit  crops  are  always  pre- 
carious. In  the  spring,  the  east  wind  is  mostly  dry  and 
sharp;  but  in  the  end  of  summer  or  autumn,  it  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  the  heaviest  rains  of  the  year. 
The  direct  west  wind  is  usually  dry,  with  rather  a  mild 
temperature;  but  veering  to  the  south,  it  inclines  more 
or  less  to  moisture.  The  north  wind  is  always  cold, 
and  usually,  but  not  always,  dry.  Coming  after  a  tract 
of  very  wet  weather,  it  generally  clears  the  air.* 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  prognostication  from 
the  barometer.  Important  as  this  instrument  is  in 
many  respects,  the  experience  acquired  by  long  obser- 
vation leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  its  indications  are 
rather  of  the  present  than  of  the  future  state  of  the 
weather.  No  doubt  if  we  look  over  a  well-kept  register, 
we  find  tracts  of  fair  and  wet  weather  corresponding 
with  a  high  and  low  state  of  the  barometer.  Still,  when 
the  mercury  is  low  in  the  tube,  can  we  foresee  when  it 
is  to  rise,  or  when  high,  when  it  is  to  fall  ?  The  baro- 
meter, indeed,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  is  continually 
rising  and  falling;  but  it  is  a  decisive  rise  or  fall  that 
announces  a  real  change,  and  even  then  we  cannot  fore* 
see  how  long  that  change  is  to  continue.  The  most 
certain  sign  of  a  complete  change  from  wet  to  dry 
weather  is  when  the  rise  is  quick,  and  to  a  great  height ; 
but  even  then  the  wind  and  the  appearance  of  the  at- 
mosphere give  this  notice  also.  The  mercury  rising 
during  heavy  rain  is  also  strongly  indicative  of  a  return 
of  fair  weather.  It  is  well  known,  too,  it  does  not  fall 
so  much  with  heavy  rain  as  with  high  winds.  When 
high,  its  motions  are  slow  and  gradual ;  and  when  low, 
rapid,  and  its  fluctuations  more  remarkable.  In  winter, 
its  ranges  are  both  higher  and  lower  than  in  summer, 
and  in  tropical  regions  It  keeps  still  nearer  to  the 
medium.  At  sea,  the  barometer  has  been  found  useful  t 
for  its  sinking  quickly  gives  notice,  though  but  a  short 
time  before,  of  a  coming  gale,  and  in  that  case  even 
half  an  hour  is  of  value  to  the  mariner. 

An  Instance  of  the  absurdities  to  be  found  in  treatises 
on  this  subject  may  be  given  by  a  quotation  from  a 
tolerably  respectable  work.  *  Persons  who  have  occa- 
sion to  travel,  are  recommended  to  look  at  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  some  hours  before  they  set  out;  if  rain 
threatens,  it  will  be  concave ;  if  otherwise,  convex  or 
protuberant*  This  no  doubt  shows  the  present  state  of 
the  weather,  but  as  to  the  future,  the  writer  will  give 
his  own  experience.  One  fine  clear  evening  he  observed 
the  barometer  rising  quickly,  and  so  late  as  eleven  o'clock 
the  convexity  was  most  distinct  About  seven  next 
morning,  however,  upon  looking  out  he  found  it  had  been 
raining  heavy  for  some  time;  still  the  barometer  was  cor- 
rect, at  least  as  to  the  present  for  the  mercury  had  fallen 
sensibly,  and  the  surface  was  quite  concave.  This  state 
of  matters,  too,  is  not  unusual  In  a  late  precarious  har- 
vest, therefore,  a  farmer  would  be  to  blame  if,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  rising  barometer  and  bright  sky,  he  should 


*  In  this  climate,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  month  in 
different  years  varies  mnch  lew  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  the  mean  of  the  thermometer 
hardly  differs  more  than  5  or  6  degrees  In  one  year  from  what  it 
does  in  any  other  year.  The  case  l«  different  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  when  the  wuiie  range  of  mean  temperature  in 
different  year*  extends  to  11  or  18  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
stance,  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  in  July  of 
hardly  more  than  from  48  to  «4  degrees  ;  while  in  January  it  i 
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leave  off  clearing  hi*  fields  at  seven  or  eight  in  the 
evening,  depending  upon  next  morning  being  favour- 
able ;  whereas  the  weather  may  change  by  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  and  here  would  be  a  loss  of  seven  or 
eight  valuable  hours,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  crop. 

If  we  err  at  times  in  the  anticipation  of  good,  the 
same  thing  happens  occasionally  as  to  the  threatening 
of  bad  weather.  The  season  of  1816  is  well  known  to 
have  been  cold,  wet,  and  unproductive.  The  harvest 
was  only  getting  general  about  the  end  of  September. 
About  the  beginning  of  October,  the  weather  previously 
being  very  moist,  the  crop,  already  cut,  was  lying  out  in 
the  worst  condition.  On  the  10th  of  October  everything 
had  a  most  dismal  appearance.  It  had  rained  till  mid- 
day ;  the  afternoon  and  evening,  though  fair,  were  still 
and  dark,  and  the  air  seemed  loaded  with  moisture; 
the  weathercocks,  too,  were  occupied  by  numbers  of 
crows :  in  short,  everything  indicated  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather.  That  very  afternoon,  however,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  fine  seasonable  tract,  by  means  of 
which  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  indifferent,  indeed,  as  to 
produce,  was  secured  in  good  order. 

If  the  barometer  gives  us  but  short  insight  into  the 
future,  its  indications  at  the  exact  time  as  to  storms  or 
earthquakes  at  a  distance,  are  sometimes  very  remark- 
able. The  effects  of  these,  as  far  off  as  2000  miles,  have 
been  distinctly  observed.  The  great  earthquake  at 
Ijsbon,  November  1755,  affected  our  barometer  in  a 
striking  manner.  On  the  18th  of  January  1843,  we  had 
a  storm  in  the  English  and  Irish  Channel,  denoted  at 
Edinburgh  by  a  fall  of  the  barometer  to  87]  inches, 
lower  than  It  had  been  for  some  years  before.  That 
afternoon,  at  Edinburgh,  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  was 
perceptible,  while  at  this  very  time  such  a  storm  raged 
in  the  English  and  Irish  Channel,  that  180  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  nearly  500  lives  lost 

An  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  barometer  may  be 
given  by  a  case  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  One 
morning  the  mercury  was  observed  to  sink  very  much, 
towards  mid-day  the  clouds  appeared  heavy,  and  the 
general  talk  was,  that  all  this  denoted  much  rain.  This 
threatening  ended,  however,  in  a  slight  shower  or  two. 
But  the  whole  affair  was  very  soon  explained.  That 
morning  it  had  rained  heavily  thirty  or  forty  miles  to 
the  westward,  and  the  clouds  we  saw  coming  from  that 
quarter  had  nearly  exhausted  their  moisture  before  they 
reached  us. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cycle  of  the  seasons — 
that  is,  a  return  of  years  at  regular  periods  with  the  same 
kind  of  weather — is  an  opinion  which  has  been  broached 
by  respectable  writers  on  the  subject,  but  is  really  very 
little  authorised  by  any  accounts  we  have  on  record.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  illustration  of  this  theory,  was 
the  circumstance  of  three  very  bad  seasons  recurring 
at  nearly  the  same  intervals.  The  cold  and  wet  season 
of  1766  was  followed  by  those  of  1782,  1799,  and  1816, 
the  distance  of  each  being  16  or  17  years.  But,  allowing 
these  years  to  have  resembled  each  other  pretty  closely, 
the  order  of  the  intervening  ones,  more  or  less  favour- 
able in  the  above  periods,  was  not  all  similar.  Thus 
1799,  very  wet  and  cold,  was  followed  by  1800,  remark- 
ably dry;  but  1816,  very  like  1799,  was  followed  by 
IS  17,  also  wet  and  cold,  though  much  less  so  than  1816. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  also,  that  we  have  no  accounts 
of  such  a  cycle  before  1766,  though  no  doubt  meteoro- 
logical registers  before  that  period  are  quite  defective. 
The  year  1740  is  known  to  have  been  very  cold,  but 
hardly  any  one  between  it  and  1766.  Since  1816,  it 
is  certain  we  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  the  talk  was,  that  17  years  had  elapsed 
since  1816.  and  that  we  must  look  for  a  bad  season ;  but 
it  so  happened  that  1833-34-35-36  were  all  good  seasons. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  1837,  and  1838-39-40-41  cer- 
tainly proved  more  or  less  unfavourable;  still,  reckoning 
by  the  price  of  grain,  1838,  the  worst  of  them,  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  1799  or  1816. 
In  short,  though  all  seasons  have  necessarily  a  general 
e,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  features,  like  the 


in  individuals.  For  instance,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  we  have  had  no  winter 
nearly  so  severe  as  that  at  the  commencement  of  1795. 
For  more  than  two  months,  from  Christmas  1794  to 
March  1795,  the  snow  lay  many  feet  deep  round  Edin- 
burgh. There  was  no  coach  travelling  for  some  weeks, 
and  it  required  the  labour  of  a  great  number  of  men  to 
cut  a  road  to  the  nearest  collieries.  We  have  had  occa- 
sionally deep  snow  in  different  years  since ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  January  1814,  which  was  next  in  severity 
to  1795,  the  snow,  about  one  foot  deep,  hardly  lay  one 
month. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  of  1826  was  warm 
beyond  example  in  any  person's  remembrance.  The 
harvest,  too,  was  unprecedentedly  early.  Near  Dud- 
dingstone,  a  large  field  was  completely  reaped  by  the 
16th  July;  that  is,  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  what 
is  reckoned  an  early  harvest*  The  Decembers  of  1842 
and  1843  seem  to  have  had  no  precedent  as  to  mildness 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  mean  temperature  of 
both  these  months,  taken  at  nine  a.m.,  was  very  nearly 
48  degrees,  which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  very 
mild  April.  The  mean  heat  of  September  1843,  too, 
was  about  60  degrees,  of  equally  rare  occurrence ;  but 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  ordinary  mean  is 
not  so  striking  as  that  of  the  two  Decembers. 

From  the  observation  of  many  years,  we  can  ascertain 
the  average  temperature,  moisture,  and  also  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  of  each  month ;  and  this  is  of  importance, 
as  giving  us  the  general  character  of  our  climate,  and 
its  peculiarities.  But  this  calculation  gives  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  winds  or  weather  of  any  particular 
month.  Thus  in  May,  the  average  amount  of  east 
wind  exceeds  that  of  any  other  month,  yet  it  will 
happen  occasionally  that  the  whole  month  may  pass 
without  a  single  day  of  wind  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  business  of  life,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  dependence  upon  probabilities.  And  the  farmer 
and  the  mariner,  whose  avocations  are  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  winds  and  weather,  require  to  keep  this 
in  view,  and  not  to  allow  their  vigilance  to  be  relaxed 
by  flattering  appearances.  In  the  words  of  Paley, '  The 
seasons  are  a  mixture  of  regularity  and  chance.  They 
are  regular  enough  to  authorise  expectation,  while  their 
irregularity  induces,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soiL  a  necessity  for  activity,  vigilance,  and  precaution.' 

SUMMER  LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE. 


Little  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  my  intention  to 
make  a  deliberate  journey  through  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  news  of  a  distressing  nature  from  home  induced  me 
to  abandon  the  project  and  proceed  to  England  without 
any  undue  loss  of  time.  Being  anxious  to  take  Caen 
in  our  route,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  voyage  by  sea, 
we  now  determined  to  cross  the  peninsula  of  Normandy 
to  Havre,  in  preference  to  going  direct  to  Southampton. 
It  was  not  without  a  degree  of  regret  that  we  thought 
of  bidding  adieu  to  Jersey  on  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
for  no  place  in  the  course  of  this  or  any  previous  ex- 
cursion had  ever  charmed  us  so  much  with  its  rural 
beauty  and  fertility,  its  appearance  of  good  management, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  terri- 
tory on  earth  offers  greater  advantages  as  a  place  of 
agreeable  residence  to  persons  of  moderate  desires,  but 
with  leanings  towards  the  usages  and  free  government 
of  Britain.  When  the  day  for  our  departure  arrived, 
we  selected  a  steam-vessel  bound  for  Granville,  between 
which  port  and  St  Heliers  there  is  now  a  regular  com- 
munication at  least  once  a-week. 


*  Season*  «uoh  as  17B5  and  liwi. 
In  fifty  years,  afford  a 

year  cycle 


„  at  matt,  not  ... 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
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Granville,  though  not  found  in  every  map,  may  be 
called  the  chief  port  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  between 
Cherbourg  and  St  Malo,  and  is  the  most  suitable  for 
the  intercourse  kept  up  with  this  part  of  the  French 
coast  by  the  Channel  Islands.  Parties  proceeding  from 
Southampton  to  Avranches,  by  way  of  Jersey,  also 
come  this  way ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  fellow-passengers 
were  of  this  latter  class.  Granville,  which  we  reached 
after  a  pleasant  and  short  voyage  of  only  three  hours 
and  a-half,  is  partly  situated  on  a  bold  headland,  con- 
spicuous with  its  lofty  church-spire  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bay.  Latterly,  it  has  been  furnished 
at  a  great  expense  with  a  capacious  harbour,  sheltered 
by  a  long  and  substantial  pier ;  but  it  contained  only  a 
few  small  vessels,  not  half  enough,  as  we  thought,  to 
employ  the  corps  of  douaniers  who  obligingly  wait 
upon  travellers  as  they  enter  the  port  In  times  past 
the  town  made  some  figure  in  history ;  but  now  it  has 
retired  from  public  life,  and  chiefly  recommends  itself 
by  its  excellent  sea-bathing.  The  interior  of  the  town, 
like  that  of  all  old  walled  cities,  is  gloomy  and  com- 
fortless ;  and  its  hotels  are  among  the  worst  in  France. 
Were  I  disposed  to  make  up  a  case  of  hardship,  I  dare- 
say a  good  deal  could  be  said  respecting  one  with  a 
high-sounding  name  at  which  we  spent  the  night ;  but 
why  speak  of  such  trifles  in  a  world  wherein  there  is  so 
much  to  please,  when  viewed  as  well  as  used  in  a  right 
spirit? 

Our  route  from  Granville  conducted  us  by  way  of 
Coutances  and  St  Lo,  through  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  parts  of  France;  but  almost  every 
portion  of  Normandy  is  superior  in  appearance  to  the 
other  provinces.  In  proceeding  through  it,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  between  the  cottages 
and  Adds  and  what  one  sees  in  the  south  of  England, 
while  the  bushy  hedgerows  and  patches  of  plantation 
indicate  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  rural  beauty. 
This  part  of  France,  whence  proceeded  the  host  of  ad- 
venturers who  accompanied  William  of  Normandy  to 
England,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  number  of 
cathedrals,  the  very  flower  of  pointed  architecture,  and 
the  objects  of  attraction  to  travellers  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  A  brief  stay  at  Coutances  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  of  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  town,  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  in 
Normandy.  Standing  on  an  elevated  ground,  the  ele- 
gant pointed  towers  of  this  superb  monument  may  be 
seen  at  Jersey,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  they  in- 
deed serve  as  a  conspicuous  landmark  from  Cape  la 
Untrue  to  nearly  St  Malo.  The  edifice  is  fortunately 
entire,  and,  from  the  central  tower  and  front  to  the 
chancel,  abounds  in  the  most  elaborate  and  tasteful  sculp- 
ture. At  St  Lo  and  Bayeaux  we  saw  cathedrals  of  lesser 
dimensions,  but  also  striking  from  their  finely  pointed 
architecture.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Caen,  a  town  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
inclining  to  a  valley,  the  whole  land,  for  many  miles 
around,  recently  shorn  of  its  grain  crops.  Through  the 
middle  of  this  fertile  stretch  of  country  winds  the  river 
Orne,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  and  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  Caen  is  agreeably  placed. 
The  situation  is  also  in  some  respects  advantageous  for 
commerce ;  for  to  this  point  the  Orne  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels,  and  its  quays  do  not  seem  destitute  of 
traffic 

Caen  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-built  and  handsome 
town.  I  am  told  that  it  is  also  cheap  and  agreeable 
as  a  place  of  residence,  and  on  that  account  it  has 
been  selected  by  many  English  families,  who  are  willing 
to  forego  the  comforts  of  a  native  for  a  foreign  home. 
The  streets,  generally  spacious,  and  tolerably  well 
paved,  arc  lined  with  tall  buildings,  many  of  an  ancient 
fashion  ;  there  are  also  some  pleasant  open  squares,  and 
elegant  public  buildings,  and  a  fine  choice  of  old  and 
venerable  churches.  Chancing  to  spend  a  Sunday  in 
the  town,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its 
holiday  dress ;  or  filled  with  a  concourse  of  country 
people  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  performing  the 


double  duty  of  attending  church  and  market.  Spread 
out  before  the  great  door  of  St  Peters  was  a  rich 
array  of  rural  produce  —  rows  of  basketsful  of  the 
finest  fresh  eggs,  poultry  cackling  from  cribs,  bunches 
of  vegetables,  and  a  vast  gathering  together  of  fruits. 
And  there,  looking  somberly  down  upon  the  lively 
scene,  was  the  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  out  of  and 
into  which  poured  a  fluctuating  stream  of  peasants — 
devotion,  as  it  were,  mingling  with  merchandise;  the 
forms  of  religion,  and,  I  trust  also,  its  spirit,  uniting 
with  the  ordinary  cares  of  life.  St  Peters  was  full 
of  kneeling  worshippers,  who,  with  the  politeness  we 
have  always  experienced  on  such  occasions,  made  way 
for  us  in  our  tour  of  the  various  sculptures,  altars,  and 
pictures  throughout  the  edifice.  The  interior  is  in  some 
parts  extremely  rich  in  mouldings  and  pendent  figures, 
but  of  different  eras  and  styles.  The  exterior  of  the 
tower,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  242  feet  is,  however,  the 
grand  attraction,  being,  like  that  of  Coutances,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  the  Gothic  models.  It  dates  from 
1308. 

The  church  of  St  Peter,  though  the  finest  in  Caen,  is 
less  an  object  of  attraction  to  strangers  than  that  of  St 
Ktienne.  This  edifice,  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  away  from  the  hum  of  commerce,  was  built  by 
William  of  Normandy  in  1077,  as  a  place  of  rest  for  his 
remains,  and  here  his  body  was  finally  interred  in  front  i 
of  the  grand  altar,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Originally,  and  for  ages  attached  to  a  monastic  institu- 
tion, the  Abbaye  Aux  Homines,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  college  for  education,  the  church  is  now 
one  of  the  ordinary  places  of  worship  in  the  town  ;  and,  | 
on  visiting  it,  we  found  its  ancient  aisles  attended  by  a 
small  congregation  of  persons  apparently  of  a  humble 
order.  The  architecture  is  of  the  rounded  form  of 
arch,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  imposing  severity  and 
plainness.  Some  portions  are  of  a  date  more  recent  than 
the  era  of  the  Conqueror,  and  are  of  the  pointed  and 
more  elegant  form ;  but  the  impression  generally  con- 
veyed is  not  particularly  pleasing.  With  little  to  occupy 
us  in  the  vast  and  gloomy  expanse  of  the  building,  we 
looked  with  some  degree  of  interest  on  the  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  where  William's  body  was  entombed 
(1087),  and  over  which  a  monument  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  had  been  erected  by  his  son  Henry  L 
Local  historians  mention  a  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  place  of  interment  When  the  body 
was  in  the  course  of  being  lowered  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  its  reception,  the  ceremony  was  suddenly  arrested  | 
by  a  person  named  Ascelin,  who  claimed  the  ground  as 
the  property  of  his  family,  and  protested  against  its  pre- 
sent use  till  paid  for  by  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. Whether  from  the  justice  of  the  demand,  or  a 
wish  to  avoid  a  controversy  at  such  on  unpropitious 
moment  the  claimant  was  pacified  by  a  payment  of 
sixty  sous,  and  the  ceremonial  was  finished  in  the  usual 
form.  Tins  story  has  been  investigated  as  a  matter 
of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  it  appears,  from  the 
records  of  the  abbey,  that  some  ground  actually  was 
purchased  from  the  Ascelins,  though  in  what  manner 
is  not  mentioned.  William's  tomb  was  opened  in  1 522 
by  three  Italian  prelates  desirous  of  verifying  its  con- 
tents, and  the  body  was  found  in  such  excellent  preser- 
vation, that  a  portrait  of  the  countenance  was  taken. 
Forty  years  later,  in  1562.  during  the  unhappy  war  of 
religious  sects  in  France,  the  church  of  St  Ktienne,  like 
most  others,  was  ravaged  by  the  reformers,  who  utterly 
destroyed  the  monument  of  the  Conqueror,  tore  his  re- 
mains in  pieces,  and  scattered  them  about  with  insulting 
derision.  After  this  gross  outrage,  the  church  remained 
in  a  half-demolished  state  till  1(326,  when  it  was  restored 
as  a  place  of  worship  by  prior  Jean  de  Baillehochc. 
Having  by  his  researches  recovered  a  thigh-bone  of  the 
Conqueror,  this  pious  ecclesiastic,  in  the  year  1C42,  re- 
placed it  with  religious  honours  in  the  tomb,  over  which 
he  put  the  short  inscription  it  now  bears.  Yet  this 
last  relic  of  William  of  Normandy  was  not  doomed  to  ' 
decay  in  peace.   During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  | 
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1*89-90,  a  mob  again  rifled  the  grave  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  for  some  year*  the  church  was  degraded  into  the 
condition  of  a  stable  for  republican  cavalry.  A  period 
of  tranquillity  again  restored  the  edifice  to  its  proper 
character ;  but  Normandy  can  now  show  no  more  than 
■  the  empty  tomb  of  its  greatest  hero. 

We  visited  some  other  public  structures  of  lesser  in- 
terest in  Caen,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  strolling  in 
its  beautiful  environs,  observing  here  and  there  groups 
of  neatly-dressed  women  occupied  at  their  doors  in 
making  lace,  an  article  which  is  produced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  this  simple  domestic  manner  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Normandy. 

Advancing  eastwards  from  Caen,  the  country  be- 
comes still  more  varied  in  outline,  and  ornamented  with 
woods,  while  it  is  apparent  that  the  farming  is  also  on 
a  more  than  usually  large  scale.  Proceeding  leisurely 
from  Caen  by  Pont  L'Evequc,  a  small  town  prettily 
situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Touques,  we  did  not  reach 
Honfleur  till  the  close  of  day,  the  sun  only  affording 
sufficient  light  to  show  that  we  were  descending  through 
a  long  and  stately  avenue  of  trees  towards  the  margin 
of  the  Seine.  It  was  too  late  to  cross  the  estuary  of 
this  fine  river,  which  is  here  about  as  wide  as  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Edinburgh,  and  wo  therefore  took  up  our 
abode  at  a  small  inn  in  the  town.  Honfleur  occupies  a 
pleasing  situation  under  the  shelter  of  a  woody  hill, 
close  upon  the  shore  of  the  Seine,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable trade,  though  under  the  embarrassment  of  a 
constant  blocking  up  of  mud  from  the  confluent  tides. 
Latterly,  it  has  fallen  off  as  a  port,  and  its  commerce 
has  gradually  been  crossing  the  water  to  Havre,  which 
is  nearer  the  open  sea,  and  much  more  readily  entered 
by  vessels.  In  a  clean  and  handsome  steamer  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  carried  to  Havre  in  the  morning, 
in  the  space  of  little  more  than  an  hour. 

In  approaching  Havre,  it  becomes  apparent  that  we 
arc  about  to  reach  a  scene  of  life  and  industry.  The 
face  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Seine  is  dotted  over  with 
villas  and  cottages,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  On  the  shore  beneath,  large  accumulations  of 
•and  and  shingle  have  added  to  the  breadth  of  available 
,  toil,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  low-lying  tract  of 
ground  is  situated  Le  Havre,  as  it  is  now  termed  by  the 
French,  instead  of  its  original  name  of  Havre  Le  Grace. 
In  spite  of  that  pest  of  the  French  coast,  drifting  gravel 
and  sand,  which  seems  almost  to  have  a  malignant  in- 
tention of  blocking  up  every  port  from  Brest  to  Jhin- 
kirk,  Havre  has  increased  from  small  beginnings  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports 
in  France.  At  present,  it  possesses  about  30,000  inha- 
bitants ;  but  many  thousands  live  beyond  the  walls,  in 
the  town  of  Ingouville,  a  kind  of  suburb  spreading  up 
the  hill  behind.  Havre  <  iw  us  no  little  of  its  importance 
to  its  being  the  port  for  Rouen,  Paris,  and  other  towns 
in  this  direction.  Napoleon  used  to  observe  that  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Havre,  formed  only  one  town,  of  which  the 
Seine  was  the  street ;  and  besides  the  river  communica- 
tion, the  intercourse  between  these  cities  will  be  soon 
greatly  augmented  by  a  railway,  which  has  already  con- 
nected Paris  with  Rouen.  Havre,  by  its  various  exten- 
sions, now  possesses  nine  or  ten  basins  of  considerable 
extent,  occupied  with  shipping  of  various  kinds,  and 
surrounded  by  well-built  quays,  the  scene  of  mercantile 
bustle.  Several  streets  are  Bpacious,  and  possess  shops 
of  the  best  kind,  showing  a  large  array  of  fancy  articles. 
In  the  street  facing  the  outer  quay  or  harbour,  one  is 
amused  with  the  vast  display  of  foreign  birds  of  gay 
plumage,  monkeys,  marmosets,  and  other  animals,  cx- 
i  posed  for  sale  in  cages.  One  shop  we  noticed  was  filled 
entirely  with  parrots,  macaws,  and  cockatoos,  of  I 
daresay  every  imaginable  variety  and  power  of  speech, 
ready  for  the  patronage  of  any  fond  fancier  of  the  species. 
Equally  large  stores  of  brilliant  coloured  shells,  and  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  tropical  countries,  were  laid  out 
in  a  way  quite  dangerous  for  ladies  smitten  with  the 
rage  for  chimney-piece  and  drawing-room  ornaments. 

Havre  has  latterly  become  the  principal  port  for  tra- 


vellers from  England  to  Paris,  and  is  now  frequented 
by  numerous  large  steamboats  sailing  daily  in  connexion 
with  London  and  Southampton.  In  one  of  the  vessels 
for  the  latter  port  we  were  fortunate  in  making  a  toler- 
ably pleasant  voyage  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  once 
more  were  landed  safely  on  the  shores  of  Old  England". 


LIFE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WEST. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1842,  I  was  descending  the  . 
Trinity  river.  Eastern  Texas,  in  company  with  several 
brothers  in  arms,  in  a  large  and  commodious  eight- 
oared  cutter.  The  low  banks  of  the  stream  were  clothed 
in  delightful  verdure;  groves  of  cedar,  sycamore,  and 
other  forest  trees,  lined  it  in  places,  while,  at  the  height 
at  which  we  now  were,  not  a  solitary  habitation  pre- 
sented itself.  We  had  been  hunting  beyond  the  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  bank,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  then  perfectly  friendly  and  well- 
disposed.  It  was  towards  evening,  and  we  were  pulling 
with  great  energy  to  reach  the  hut  of  Edmund  Bent, 
on  the  extremity  of  Mulberry  Creek,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Trinity,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  our  quar- 
ters there  for  the  night  We  had  as  yet  some  distance 
to  go ;  but  eight  oars  well  manned,  and  a  stiff  current  in 
our  favour,  promised  the  speedy  termination  of  our 
dav's  journey. 

Edmund  Bent,  the  owner  of  the  rude  cottage  in 
question,  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  Yankee 
settler  in  Texas.  A  little  more  than  four  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he  had  landed  at  Galves- 
ton with  a  rifle,  an  axe,  a  few  tools,  and  three  hundred 
dollars  in  cash.  In  addition  to  these  materials  of  success, 
he  brought  with  him  a  brother,  who,  though  younger 
than  himself,  was  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  else 
besides.  In  a  new  country,  physical  force  is  almost 
everything.  The  old  Kentuckian  who  crossed  the  Red 
River  with  seven  sons,  all  grown  men,  was  far  richer 
than  those  who  came  to  the  young  republic  with  their 
thousands  of  dollars.  Edmund  Bent's  first  act  was  to 
procure  a  boat  This  he  easily  found  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  flat,  in  which  were  placed  all  his  worldly  treasures 
above-mentioned,  and  a  small  supply  of  flour,  tobacco, 
seeds,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  an  ample  provision  of 
powder  and  lead.  This  done,  the  brothers  entered  their 
craft,  pushed  off  from  Galveston  Island,  gained  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity  river,  and  commenced  ascending  it 
in  search  of  a  4  location.'  The  first  hundred  miles  they 
journeyed  on  without  other  stoppage  than  was  required 
to  circumvent  a  proper  amount  of  game,  cook  their 
meals,  and  pass  the  night  The  hundred  miles,  how- 
ever, passed,  they  began  to  look  about  them,  entering 
every  tributary,  examining  each  likely  location ;  for  a 
long  time,  however,  in  vain.  At  length,  after  a 
weary  month,  they  reached  Mulberry  Creek,  falling 
into  the  Trinity  from  the  west  and  on  the  upper 
bank  pitched  their  tent  To  men  inured  from  child- 
hood to  the  duties  of  a  border  life,  the  erection  of  a 
log  hut,  the  planting  and  sowing  of  an  acre  of  prairie 
land,  were  matters  of  no  great  difficulty.  Still,  time 
is  required  to  bring  the  simplest  human  devices  to 
perfection,  and  six  months  elapsed  ere  the  farm 
wore  anything  like  a  homely  and  comfortable  appear- 
ance. At  the  end,  however,  of  that  time,  a  rude  log 
hut,  rather  larger  and  more  roomy  than  ordinary,  a 
second  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  afield  of  maize,  a  number 
of  swine,  and  a  couple  of  cows  bought  and  driven  up  by 
the  younger  brother,  occupied  the  place  so  recently 
desolate  and  abandoned.  Edmund  Bent  gazed  upon  all 
this  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  examined  every  corner 
|  to  seek  for  deficiencies,  and  finding  none,  shook  his 
brother  by  the  hand,  shouldered  his  rifle,  entered  the 
old  flat  with  all  their  available  cash,  and  returned  to 
Galveston.  Here  the  settler  wrote  a  letter,  which  he 
directed  to  Mr  William  Bent  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  having  duly  delivered  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  steam- 
boat plying  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
turned  round  and  commenced  laying  out  his  dollars. 
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HU  first  act  was  to  boy  the  land  which  he  had  already 
located;  hi*  next  to  tell  hi*  boat  and  purchase  one 
larger  and  more  commodious,  which  he  loaded  with 
every  necessary  required  by  a  retired  settlement  Ed- 
mund had  brought  down  a  small  cargo  of  deer-hams  and 
sweet  potatoes,  with  which  he  bartered  to  great  advan- 
tage at  the  sea-port  of  Galveston,  where  provisions  arc 
always  dearer  than  elsewhere  in  Texas.  This  done, 
Edmund  Bent,  feeling  that  idleness  was  the  parent  of 
more  vices  than  halfpence,  borrowed  a  canoe,  and  each 
day  of  his  residence  at  the  new  settlement  roamed  in 
and  about  the  bay,  now  fishing,  now  fowling,  and  once 
upon  a  time  or  so  taking  to  the  land  in  search  of  deer, 
which  were  in  those  days  far  more  plenty  than  at  pre- 
sent The  time  thus  passed  rapidly,  and  on  the  fifty- 
seventh  day  after  the  departure  of  Bent's  letter  to  Ken- 
tucky, there  arrived  in  Galveston  harbour  the  United 
States  schooner,  Star  of  the  Republic,  with  several 
parties  of  emigrants  on  board.  Young  Bent  was  on  the 
schooner's  deck  ere  another  boat  had  left  the  shore,  to 
welcome  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  bride,  who  had 
come  thus  far  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  wilderness 
of  Texas,  then  the  El  Dorado  for  all  the  restless  spirits 
which  swarm  in  the  great  republic  of  the  north.  The 
very  next  day  Edmund  Bent  and  Mary  Bryan  were 
married,  and  on  that  following  the  whole  party  entered 
the  boat  which  contained  their  all,  sailed  merrily 
over  the  bay,  and  up  to  Liberty  on  the  Trinity, 
where  the  trees  having  deadened  the  wind,  the  old 
and  young  Kentuckians  took  to  their  oars.  The 
stream  being  strong  against  them,  much  time  was 
consumed  in  reaching  their  destination.  At  length, 
however,  Bentville,  as  in  true  American  fashion  the 
emigrants  had  designated  their  location,  hove  in  sight ; 
the  solitary  young  guardian  came  forward  to  greet 
his  relatives,  and  the  whole  family  were  once  more 
gathered  together  in  one  spot  henceforth  to  be  their 
home.  From  this  day  prosperity  threw  its  mantle  over 
the  Bents-,  the  men  laboured  hard,  cut  wood,  fenced 
fields,  drove  home  such  cattle  as  were  required,  scoured 
the  timber  for  game,  went  down  to  Galveston  with 
hams,  pork,  eggs,  poultry,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes; 
and,  in  short  did  all  that  was  considered  necessary 
for  the  insurance  of  future  stability  and  independence. 
The  women  meantime  made  the  family  clothes,  tended 
the  poultry,  and  kept  the  house  neat  and  clean.  In  a 
word,  both  males  and  females  were  models  of  backwood 
perseverance  and  propriety.  When  we  passed  on  our 
way  up,  the  log  hut  had  given  way  to  a  neat  frame 
house,  out-offices  had  been  erected,  thirty  head  of  cattle, 
and  twice  as  many  swine,  owned  their  sway ;  while  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a  plough  gave  sign  of  a  very  flou- 
rishing state  of  things.  Three  children,  one  an  infant 
were  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  picture. 

Our  anxiety  to  reach  the  hut  on  Mulberry  Creek 
has  now,  I  hope,  been  satisfactorily  explained.  There 
was  not  a  man  of  us  but  was  eager  to  taste  a  specimen 
of  Mrs  Beut's  cookery  for  supper ;  though,  sooth  to  say, 
the  company  of  the  ladies — female  society  being  a  rare 
acquisition  in  Texas — had  as  much  to  do  with  our 
anxiety  as  anything  else.  Walcot  *  young  hunter, 
who  had  left  Bentville  to  conduct  us  up  the  country, 
and  who  owned  to  a  liking  for  the  sister  of  Edmund 
Bent  was  not  the  least  eager  at  the  oar.  I  have  said 
our  progress  was  rapid.  Eight  oars  and  u  favourable 
current  work  wonders.  I  was  at  the  helm,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  only  person  whose  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  desired  spot  The  rest  too  much  engaged  at 
their  somewhat  fatiguing  work,  took  no  note  of  passing 
events.  For  some  minutes  after  turning  a  bend  in  the 
river,  and  entering  upon  a  long  open  reach— my  eye  had 
been  engaged  in  scanning  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
above  the  trees— I  thought  though  at  first  I  felt  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  fact  that  I  caught  sight  of  a  column  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  direction  of  Bentville.  I  imparted  the  cheer- 
ing news  to  my  friends,  who  were  about  to  answer  by 
a  shout  when  the  distant  crack  of  a  rifle  came  upon  our 
ears,  and  a  column  of  vapour,  black,  dense,  and  appal- 


ling, rose,  where  first  a  thin  smoke  had  alone  appeared 
'The  Indians I'  cried  Walcot  *■  with  one  accord  the 
party  ceased  rowing.  A  brief  council  was  held.  We 
were  three  miles  from  Bentville,  which  it  was  manifest 
was  on  fire.  The  distant  report  of  rifles  proved  the 
contest  was  not  over.  In  another  instant  our  arms  were 
ready,  the  oars  in  use,  and  the  boat  gliding  swiftly  along 
the  water.  As  the  current  took  us  three  pulling  six 
miles  an  hour,  twenty  minutes  would  bring  us  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Unfortunately,  darkness  was  rapidly 
coming  on ;  and  Walcot  stood  up  in  the  bows  to  give 
me  directions  how  to  steer,  the  river  being  filled  with 
snags  and  sawyers.  The  scene  was  eminently,  nay, 
fearfully  picturesque.  The  now  blazing  house  in  the 
distance,  the  dull  gray  light  the  boat  gliding  swiftly 
past  under  the  friendly  shade  of  the  west  bank,  Wal- 
cot in  the  bow,  I  at  the  helm,  and  seven  eager  and 
manly  oarsmen  bending  in  unison  with  the  strokesman, 
the  whispered  '  starboard  a  little — port — steady  so — now 
you  clear  it — keep  away'  of  the  look-out  the  rifles  and  i 
musket  reports  each  moment  more  distinct  the  doubt 
the  uncertainty,  the  terrible  nature  of  the  enemy  we  had 
to  deal  with,  all  united  to  make  that  evening  the  most 
wildly-exciting  of  all  my  adventurous  hours  in  the  far- 
off  west  Presently  we  slackened  our  efforts,  shipped 
our  oars,  and  prepared  for  action.  At  the  distance  of 
some  five  hundred  yards  lay  the  blazing  house ;  in  its 
rear,  close  to  the  river,  intrenched  behind  a  huge  pile 
of  fire-wood,  were  the  emigrants,  discovered  only  by  the 
crack  and  flash  of  their  rifles,  as  they  poured  volley  after 
volley  upon  their  invaders.  The  enemy — Indians  of 
course  —  were  posted  behind  an  out-bouse,  replying 
with  guns  and  arrows  to  the  quick  discharges  of  the 
western  rifle.  They  were,  it  appeared  from  the  light 
cast  by  the  blazing  house,  in  considerable  force.  We 
hesitated  not  a  moment ;  but,  as  soon  as  we  were  near 
enough,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  a  general 
volley  from  those  behind  the  wood-pile  had  rendered  the 
Indians  for  a  moment  incautious,  gave  them  the  benefit 
of  our  nine  rifles,  adding,  gratis,  a  sort  of  imitation  war- 
whoop,  got  up  extempore  for  the  occasion.  In  two 
minutes  more  we  were  behind  the  wood-pile.  To  the 
very  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  party,  the  emigrants, 
who  welcomed  us  as  criminals  do  a  reprieve,  were  found 
whole  in  numbers,  though  all  the  men,  and  Mrs  Bent 
were  wounded.  We  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  early 
that  morning  the  attack  had  commenced,  the  enemy 
being  Caddoea,  Tawackanies,  and  other  Indians;  the 
same  gang  of  outcasts  from  every  tribe  which  had 
already  caused  such  serious  detriment  to  life  and  pro- 
perty amid  the  out-lying  parts  of  the  young  republic 
They  had  been  discovered,  stealthily  approaching  the 
house,  by  Mrs  Bent  who  had  risen  before  dawn  to  seek 
milk  for  one  of  her  children  who  was  ailing,  and,  being 
fired  upon,  had  retreated.  A  successful  defence  had, 
from  that  time,  been  made  from  the  house,  until  by 
arrows,  to  which  were  attached  blazing  cotton,  the 
house  had  been  set  on  fire.  A  vain  attempt  at  extin- 
guishing the  flames  had  been  succeeded  by  a  retreat 
to  the  wood-pile.  'They  have  burnt  my  alV  said 
Edmund  Bent  with  a  grim  smile ;  '  but  I  care  not 
God  has  spared  our  lives.   It  is  but  to  begin  again.' 

The  women  and  children  were  transferred  to  the  boat 
while  all  the  males  of  the  party  prepared  to  renew  the 
contest  The  Indians,  however,  bad  retreated,  and  were 
heard  of  no  more  that  night  which  we  all  passed  under 
the  Ice  of  the  wood-pile,  a  guard  being  mounted,  who 
kept  strict  watch.  Before  dawn,  we  were  reinforced  by 
eleven  men  from  Doun  river,  whom  the  blaze  from  the 
house  had  attracted  ;  and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  Ed- 
mund Bent  taking  the  command,  we  hurried  in  pursuit 
of  Blackbird  and  his  party,  for  such  the  intruders  were. 
The  trail  of  the  Indians  was  plain  and  broad,  as  if  they 
feared  not  the  vengeance  of  those  whose  home  they  had  I 
made  desolate.  Other  feelings,  however,  besides  re- 
venge, actuated  the  party.  Blackbird,  a  half-breed,  was 
a  notorious  robber,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  fly 
on  account  of  some  villany  or  other  from  Canada,  had 
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assembled  in  Texas  a  band  of  desperadoes  from  every 
Indian  tribe,  and  for  some  tune  bad  rendered  the  fron- 
tier a  scene  of  terror  and  alarm.  The  opportunity  was 
favourable  for  crushing  his  power  and  depriving  him  of 
the  means  to  do  harm.  About  two  hours  before  sunset, 
our  scouts  intimated  that  we  were  close  upon  the  In- 
who,  fortified  in  an  island  of  timber,  awaited  our 
In  the  attack  which  instantly  followed, 
ibird  defended  his  post  with  courage  and  skill. 
His  force,  larger  than  ours,  was  well  posted ;  but  the 
dogged  valour  of  the  backwoodsman,  the  superiority 
of  the  western  ride,  and  ample  ammunition,  were  odds 
far  greater  than  numbers,  and  a  rude  mound  of  earth 
is  all  that  now  chronicles  the  fate  of  the  prairie  roamer. 
Thrilling  and  exciting  though  the  subject  be,  it  was  a 
scene  of  blood,  over  which  a  veil  is  best  thrown. 

Edmund  Bent  and  his  enterprising  family,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  them,  were 
not  to  be  driven  from  the  home  they  bad  selected. 
Though  their  house  bad  been  burnt  about  their  ears, 
logs  were  easily  got,  planks  were  cheap,  labour  abun- 
dant) and,  when  we  left,  the  whole  family  remained 
behind,  busily  engaged  in  rearing  over  their  heads 
another  residence,  determined  that  Bentville  should 
not  be  erased  from  the  map  of  Texas.  I  could  not  but 
admire  their  constancy  and  courage,  and  so  much  was 
I  interested  in  them,  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  my 
leaving  the  country,  I  took  the  steamer,  and  was,  in  a 
brief  space,  again  amid  the  old  familiar  scenes.  I  ob- 
tained a  hearty  welcome — my  opportune  arrival  some 
twelve  months  before  being  not  forgotten — and  remained 
two  days  with  my  friends.  The  house  was  rebuilt,  the 
neat  and  clean. 


I  the  fields  in  prime  order ;  in  fact, 
not  a  trace  remained  of  the  visit  of  Blackbird  and  his 
gang.  The  only  changes  my  careful  eyes  could  note  were 
two  new  faces,  another  little  Bent  and  a  little  Walcot. 
Such  is  life  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  many  serious 
drawbacks  t 
everything. 

LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  MR  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

Thk  songs  of  Mr  Haynea  Bayly  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  our  times  next  to  those  of  Moore.  They  are 
tilings  generally  slight  in  substance,  yet  invariably  ele- 
gant and  pleasing.  Some  are  airy  and  cheerful  beyond 
even  Mr  Moore's  best  ditties  of  the  same  kind ;  others 
express,  in  a  manner  which  the  public  felt  to  be  original, 
the  pathos  arising  from  some  of  the  less  happy  relations 
which  rest  beneath  the  smiling  exterior  of  refined  so- 
ciety. From  a  memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Mr 
Haynes  Bayly's  lyrical  works,  published  by  his  widow,* 
we  learn  that  he  was  connected  by  birth  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  and  the  sole  heir  of  a  gentleman  of 
property  near  Bath,  who  had  pursued  the  business  of  a 
solicitor  in  that  city.  By  a  fate  rare  with  poets,  he  was 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
misfortune  claimed  her  own  at  last,  and  that  his  latter 
years  were  spent  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which 
seem  next  to  inseparable  from  literary  avocations.  He 
was  an  inattentive  school-boy,  preferring,  even  at  seven 
years  of  age,  the  business  of  dramatising  stories  from  his 
picture-books  to  that  of  mastering  his  tasks.  He  com- 
posed verses  under  the  age  at  which  Pope  and  Spenser 
attempted  them.  Educated  at  Winchester  school,  he 
was  devoted  by  his  father  to  the  legal  profession  ;  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  confine  him  to  such  duties, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  paternal  wishes,  he 
was  allowed  to  study  for  the  church.  This  was  a  vo- 
luntarily-assumed pursuit,  but  it  did  not  prove  the  less 
uncongenial  when  tried ;  and,  finally,  it  seems  to  have 
been  found  by  all  parties  that  it  was  vain  to  prevent 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  from  giving  himself  entirely 
to  that  for  which  his  faculties  seemed  primarily  fitted— 
elegant  literature. 


By  the  late  Thomas  Haynes 


While  he  was  studying  at  Oxford,  he  formed  a  fond 
attachment  to  a  fellow-student  who  fell  into  consump- 
tion and  died.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  youth's  illness, 
his  sister,  who  resided  at  Bath,  ventured  on  the  some- 
what extraordinary  step  of  corresponding  with  Mr 
Bayly,  to  ascertain  her  brother's  real  state ;  for  the  ac- 
counts which  had  hitherto  reached  the  family  were  only 
calculated  to  excite  alarm  without  giving  satisfactory 
information.  This  increased  the  interest  which  our 
poet  felt  in  his  friend's  condition,  and  he  soon  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  the  duty  of  watching  beside  his  sick- 
bed. He  used  to  read  to  him  for  hours  during  the  in- 
tervals of  the  slow  fever  which  was  consuming  his  life. 
He  soothed  him  in  the  hour  of  pain  and  suffering,  and 
at  the  last  closed  his  eyes  in  peace.  His  whole  conduct, 
and  a  monody  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  make  manifest  the  extreme  kindness  of 
nature  which  distinguished  Mr  Bayly.  Afterwards, 
'  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady  was  renewed  at 
Bath,  whither  he  returned  immediately  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  brother.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks 
for  his  attentions  to  tho  lost  one  by  the  bereft  family, 
and  invited  constantly  by  the  afflicted  parents  to  fill  the 
vacant  seat  at  their  table ;  in  short,  he  soon  became  as 
one  of  themselves.  The  sorrowing  sister  poured  forth 
her  grief:  the  poet  sympathised,  and  "pity  is  akin  to 
love,"  It  was  certainly  not  surprising  that  an  attach- 
ment begun  under  such  circumstances  should  have 
strengthened  daily;  and  when  the  lover  declared  his 
sentiments,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  raise  a  sufficient 
income  to  allow  of  their  marrying  with  prudence.  Mr 
Haynes  Bayly  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  father, 
who  was  not  then  disposed  to  come  forward  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  young  lady  had  nothing  of  her  own,  and 
her  father,  Colonel  ,  would  not  make  any  settle- 
ment on  her.  How  were  matters  to  be  arranged  ?  They 
were  both  too  wise  to  think  of  living  upon  love,  and, 
after  mutual  tears  and  sighs,  they  parted — never  to 
meet  again.  The  lady,  though  grieved,  was  not  broken- 
hearted, and  soon  became  the  wife  of  another.'  Mr 
Bayly  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  to  alleviate  which  he 
was  induced  to  make  a  journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  at 
this  time,  and  with  reference  to  his  own  feelings,  that 
he  wrote  his  well-known  song,  *  Oh,  no !  we  never  men- 
tion her;'  also  one  less  known,  but  perhaps  more  re- 
markable for  the  generosity  of  its  sentiments  :— 

I  never  wish  to  meet  the*  more,  though  I  un  still  thy  friend  ; 
I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  tie*  must  end  ; 
With  worldly  smiles  and  worldly  words,  I  could  not  pass  thee  hy, 
Nor  turn  from  thee  unfeelingly  with  cold  averted  eye. 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  thee  "midst  the  thoughtless  and  the  (tsy  ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  view  thee  decked  in  fa»hlonV  bright  array  ; 
And  let*  could  I  endure  to  meet  thee  pensive  and  alone. 
When  through  the  trees  the  evening  breeze  breathes  forth  its  cheer- 


For  I  have  met  thee  "midst  the  gay,  and  thought  of  none  but  thee; 
And  I  have  seen  the  bright  array,  when  It  w«»  worn  for  me ; 
And  often  near  the  sunny  waves  I've  wandered  by  thy  ride. 


Out  chr»-rle«w  is  the  summer ! 
The  daisy  withers  on  the  Iswn, 
The  boundlcm  sea  looks  chilling 
And  it  hath  lost  the  soothing  sound  with  which  it 

I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  yet  think  not  I've  been 
liy  smiling  foes,  to  injure  thee  by  one  unworthy  thought. 
No— ble»>t  with  some  beloved  one,  from  care  and  sorrow  fi 
May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  undisturbed  by  thoughts  of 

A  year  spent  in  Scotland,  and  a  subsequent  gayer 
residence  in  Dublin,  re-established  the  poet's  spirits, 
and  he  now  began  to  publish  his  songs.  Returning  in 
1824  to  his  father's  house  of  Mount  Beacon,  near  Bath — 
being  now  twenty -seven  years  of  age — he  formed  a  new 
attachment,  equally  peculiar  in  its  circumstances,  but 
more  fortunate  in  the  event  '  He  was  introduced  by  a 
friend  at  an  evening  party  given  by  Mrs  Hayes,  whose 
soirees  at  Bath  were  frequented  by  the  talented,  the 
young,  and  the  gay.  Mrs  Hayes  had  an  only  daughter, 
who,  having  heard  with  delight  the  ballad  of  "Isabel," 
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expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  see  its  author;  the 
friend  just  alluded  to  being  one  of  Miss  Hayes's  suitors, 
was  requested  by  her  mother  to  convey  an  invitation 
for  her  next  party  to  the  beau  ideal  of  her  daughter's 
fancy.  The  appointed  evening  arrived— the  poet  saw, 
and  was  fascinated  with  Miss  Hayes— and,  on  convers- 
ing with  Mrs  Hayes,  discovered  that  she  and  his  own 
mother  had  been  friends  and  school-fellows  in  their 
young  days.  This  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  intimacy  which  ceased  only  with  his  life.  His  friend 
was  then  little  aware  that  he  was  introducing  to  her, 
whose  hand  he  himself  was  seeking,  her  future  hus- 
band ;  for  so  it  proved. 

*  He  came,  he  saw,  but  did  not  conquer  at  once ;  for 
the  young  lady,  though  she  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  Mr  Haynes  Bayly  was  very  charming  and  agree- 
able, was  nevertheless  disappointed  at  not  finding  him 
exactly  what  her  youthful  imagination  had  portrayed. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  was  "  tpru"  without  her  hav- 
ing any  intention  of  captivating  him,  she  persuaded  her 
mother  to  shorten  their  stay  at  Bath,  and  take  her  to 
Paris.  Mrs  Hayes  reluctantly  complied,  as  she  much 
wished  her  daughter  to  encourage  Mr  Haynes  Bayly's 
suit ;  but  when  she  found  her  daughters  mind  was  set 
on  going  abroad,  she  wisely  allowed  her  to  do  so ;  for 
Miss  Hayes,  when  absent  from  the  poet,  missed  his 
witty  and  delightful  conversation  and  his  attentions, 
which  were  entirely  devoted  to  her,  so  much,  that  her 
mother's  wish  was  more  forwarded  bv  absence  than  it 
would  have  been  had  she  remained  in  Bath.  Mr  Haynes 
Bayly  was,  however,  not  discouraged  by  her  intended 
departure' — as  appears  from  the  poem  addressed  to  her, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  :— 

Ob  !  think  not,  Helena,  of  leaving  us  yet ; 

Though  many  fair  damsels  inhabit  our  isle, 
Ala*  !  there  are  none  who  can  make  ns  forget 

The  grace  of  thy  form,  and  the  charm  of  thy  smile. 

The  toys  of  the  French,  if  they  hither  are  sent, 

Arc  endeared  by  the  payment  of  cuittom-house  duties. 

Ah  !  why  do  not  duty  and  custom  prevent 

The  rash  exportation  of  pure  British  beauties? 

Bay,  is  there  not  one  (midst  the  many  who  sighed 
To  solicit  your  favour)— one  favourite  beau  ? 

And  have  you  to  alt,  who  popped  questions,  replied, 
With  that  chilling,  unkind  monosyllabic— no  ? 

Your  mansion  with  exquisite  swains  has  been  thronged, 
With  smiles  they  approach  you,  in  tears  they  depart; 

Indeed  it  Is  said  that  a  man  who  belonged 
To  the  Tenth,  sighed  In  vain  for  a  tithe  or  your  heart 

stilt  happy*  Could  no  one  be  found 
full  of  feeling  could  tench  you  to  feel? 


A  girl  so  expert  at  inflicting  a  wound 
Should  surely  be  now  and  then  willing  to  heal. 

Then  leave  us  not :  shall  a  foreigner  own 
The  form  we  have  worshipped  a*  if  'twere  divlno  ? 

No,  no,  thou  art  worthy  a  Briton  alone, 
And  %cKere  is  the  Uriton  who  would  not  be  thine? 

The  pair  were  made  happy  by  wedlock  at  Chelten- 
ham in  1826.  The  heir  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and 
united  to  an  elegant  woman  who  had  also  considerable 
expectations,  there  seemed  every  reason  to  augur  for 
Haynes  Bayly  a  long  course  of  happiness.  They  spent 
part  of  the  honeymoon  at  Ix>rd  Ashtown's  villa  at  Ches- 
sel,  on  the  Southampton  river ;  and  here  occurred  a  little 
incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
poet's  songs.  *  A  large  party  was  staying  at  I>ord  Ash- 
town's, and  the  day  before  it  broke  up,  the  ladies,  on 
leaving  the  dining-table,  mentioned  their  intention  of 
taking  a  stroll  through  his  beautiful  grounds,  and  the 
gentlemen  promised  to  follow  them  in  ten  minutes. 
Lured  by  Bacchus,  they  forgot  their  promise  to  the 
Graces,  and  Mr  Haynes  Bayly  was  the  only  one  who 
thought  fit  to  move ;  and  he  in  about  half  an  hour 
wandered  forth  in  search  of  the  ladies.  They  beheld 
him  at  a  distance,  but  pretending  annoyance  at  his  not 
joining  them  sooner,  they  fled  away  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  poet,  wishing  to  carry  on  the  joke,  did  not 
i ;  they  observed  this,  and  lingered, 


hoping  to  attract  his  attention.  He  saw  this 
and  determined  to  turn  the  tables  upon  them.  He 
waved  his  hand  carelessly,  and  pursued  his  ramble 
alone ;  then  falling  into  a  reverie,  he  entered  a  beautiful 
summer-house,  known  now  by  the  name  of  Butterfly 
Bower,  overlooking  the  water,  and  there  seated  him- 
self. Here,  inspired  by  a  butterfly  which  had  just  flitted 
before  him,  he  wrote  the  ballad,  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly." 
He  then  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  the  ladies 
assembled  round  the  tea-table,  when  they  smilingly  told 
him  they  had  enjoyed  their  walk  in  the  shrubberies 
excessively,  and  that  they  needed  no  escort  He  was 
now  determined  to  go  beyond  them  in  praise  of  hi*  soli- 
tary evening  walk,  and  said  that  he  had  never  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  in  his  life ;  that  be  had  met  a  butterfly, 
with  whom  he  had  wandered  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
which  had  afforded  him  much  more  pleasure  than  be 
would  have  found  in  chasing  them;  and  that  be  had 
put  his  thoughts  in  verse.  The  ladies  immediately  gave 
up  all  further  contention  with  the  writ,  upon  his  promis- 
ing to  show  them  the  lines  he  had  just  written.  He 
then  produced  his  tablets,  and  read  the  well-known 


to  the  great  delight  of  his  fair  auditors. 

4  It  should  perhaps  be  here  remarked,  that  the  poet  fore- 
told his  own  doom  in  this  ballad ;  for  it  will  be  seen,  by 
his  early  death,  that  his  nerves  were  too  finely  strung 
to  bear  the  unforeseen  storms  of  severe  disappointment 
which  gathered  round  him  in  after-years.  Cm  the  same 
evening  he  composed  the  air,  to  which  Mrs  Haynes 
Bayly  put  the  accompaniments  and  symphonies,  and  it 
was  sung  the  following  evening  to  a  very  large  party 
assembled  at  Lord  Ashtown's,  who  encored  it  again  and 
again.' 

For  several  years  Mr  Bayly  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  utmost  dotuestic  happiness.  Possessed  of  for- 
tune, brilliant  talents,  and  manners  universally  pleas- 
ing, no  lot  could  apparently  have  been  better  cast 
Although  not  called  to  literary  exertion  by  necessity, 
he  wrote  and  published  many  beautiful  lyrics,  which 
generally  attained  great  popularity :  he  composed  a 
novel,  77ie  Aybnert,  which  met  with  success — and  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  stage.  At  length,  in  1831,  came 
the  blight  of  misfortune.  A  bad  speculation  of  his 
father's  and  his  own  in  coal-mines,  and  the  faithlessness 
of  the  agent  upon  his  wife's  property  in  Ireland,  reduced 
him  to  comparative  poverty.  The  fine  nervous  system 
of  the  amiable  poet  was  ill  calculated  to  bear  up  against 
such  calamities :  for  a  time,  his  spirits  were  so  sunk, 
that  he  was  totally  unable  to  command  his  mind  to 
literary  composition.  A  short  residence  abroad  served 
to  restore  him  in  some  degree,  and  he  resumed  the  pen 
with  feelings  which  he  has  embodied  in  an  Address  to 
the  Spirit  of  Song  :— 

I  welcome  thee  back  as  the  dove  to  the  Ark : 

The  world  was  a  desert,  the  future  all  dark ; 

But  1  know  that  the  worst  of  the  storm  must  be  past. 

Thou  art  come  with  the  green  leaf  of  comfort  at  last. 

Around  me  thy  radiant  imaginings  throng, 

I  welcome  thee  back  again,  Spirit  of  Song ! 

I  welcome  thee  beck,  and  again  I  look  forth 
With  my  wonted  delight  on  the  blessings  of  earth  ; 
Again  I  can  smile  with  the  gay  and  the  young ; 
The  lamp  is  relighted,  the  harp  is  rest  rung. 
Despair  haunts  the  silent  endurance  of  wrong ; 
1  welcome  thee  back  again,  Spirit  of  Song ! 


Some  deeper  feelings  which  still  abode  with  him  are 
expressed  in  a  birth-day  ode,  which  he  soon  after,  in 
pursuance  of  a  custom,  addressed  to  his  wifes— 

Oh! 


ever  shared  my  fate, 
dark  that  fate  would  prove ; 
My  heart  were  truly  desolate, 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffered  for  my 
Whilst  this  relief  I  found, 
i  lips  that  strive 
i  from  a  wound  I 
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Uy  food  a  (taction  thou  hast  Men, 

Then  Judge  of  my  regret, 
To  think  more  happy  thou ' 

If  we  had  never  met. 
And  ha*  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah  no,  that  smiling  cheek 
Prove*  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  laboured  words  could  apeak. 

But  there  are  true  heart*  which  the  tight 

Of  sorrow  summon*  forth  ; 
Though  known  in  daya  of  past  delight, 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 


IIow  unlike  tome,  who  have  . 

60  much  in  friendship's  name  ; 
Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 

But  ah  !  from  them  to  thee  I  turn  : 
They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind. 

Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 
Krom  tby  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take. 
Well  pray  for  happier  years  to  come, 


From  this  time  Mr  Bayly's  life  was  in  a  great  mea 
sare  that  of  a  man  writing  for  subsistence.  In  this 
new  character  he  exhibited  marvellous  industry,  inso- 
much that,  in  a  few  years,  his  contributions  of  pieces  to 
the  stage  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  thirty-six,  while 
Ids  songs  ultimately  came  to  be  numbered  in  hundreds. 
But  severe  literary  labour,  united  to  corroding  anxieties, 
proved  too  much  for  his  delicate  frame,  and  he  sunk  in 
1839  under  confirmed  jaundice.  He  lies  buried  at  Chel- 
tenham, under  a  stone  which  his  friend  Theodore  Hook 
has  thus  inscribed :— *  He  was  a  kind  parent,  an  afltc- 
tionate  husband,  a  popular  author,  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman.'  Most  sad  it  is  to  reflect  how  he  thus  came 
to  realise  his  own  playfully-expressed  wish: — 

What,  though  you  tell  roe  each  gay  little  rover 

Shrinks  from  the  breath  of  the  first  autumn  day  I 
*~irely  'tis  better,  when  summer  is  over. 
To  die  when  all  fair  things  arc  fading  away, 
nrte  in  life's  winter  may  toil  to  discover 
Means  of  procuring  a  weary  delay— 
I'd  be  a  Butterfly ;  living,  a  rover. 
Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  away ! 

The  poems  and  songs  of  Mr  naynes  Bayly  will  not 
be  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  our  age ; 
a  certain  air  of  ^substantiality  attaches  to  them  all ; 
the  pathos  rarely  goes  down  to  the  springs  of  the  human 
feelings,  and  the  humour  scarcely  exceeds  the  playful- 
ness which  marks  elegant  society  in  its  daily  appear- 
ances. Yet,  considering  him  as  what  he  really  was, 
the  poet  of  modern  fashionable  life,  he  must  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  having  reflected  this  successfully,  both  in 
its  gravities  and  its  levities.  He  must  be  allowed, 
moreover,  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
comparatively  rare  power  of  producing  verses  which 
readily  danced  along  in  connexion  with  music.  Withal, 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  nature  shines  throughout  all 
hi*  various  compositions.  As  a  specimen  of  his  humor- 
ous powers  in  a  walk  in  which  he  is  little  known  to 
the  public,  take  the  following,  descriptive  of  the  realised 
consequences  of  *  love  and  a  cottage' : — 

Borne  months  the  bride,  with  fortitude  unshaken, 
Endured  the  dull  routine  of  beans  and  bacon  ; 
Preserved  each  precious  morsel  on  the  shelf, 
And  ate  the  puddings  that  she  made  herself: 
By  daily  repetition  well  she  knew 
How  to  provide  but  Just  enough  for  two  ; 
Learnt  to  economise  in  every  way. 
And  bash  the  mutton  of  a  former  day. 
Before  her  spouse  she  laboured  to  conceal 
Her  secret  horror  of  tho  vulgar  meal ; 
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And  studied  the 
Her  bridal  garment*  soiled,  with  wondrous 
She  turned,  and  washed,  and  made  them  " 
Corrected  and  revised  her  old  array. 
And  neatly  darned  each  symptom  of  decay  ; 
Contrived  to 


joys  and  rural  Ufa ; 
■d  in  all  she  said, 


And  drank  her 

80  far  'twas  well ;  but  ere  two  year*  ' 
Thcir'matrimonial  sky  was  overcast ; 
And  Ellen  then.  In  tone  not  very  sweet. 
Complained  their  mansion  was  not  quite  completer 
•  Tis  such  a  bore.'  said  she,  *  in  rainy  weather, 
In  this  small  room  to  sit  all  day  together, 
Which  serves  for  drawing-room  and  parlour  too  { 
And  there's  no  study  ml  apart  for  you  ; 
You're  never  out  of  hcaring-and  it  feels 
Bo  strange  to  have  you  always  at  my  heels ; 
We're  very  loving— but  it  Is  too  much 
To  sit  so  close— our  elbows  almost  touch. 
And  then  our  maid  iala<t !  we  have  but  one) 
Does  only  half  of  nil  that  »hould  be  done, 
For  Nelly  nets  as  ctiok  and  butler  both, 
And  she  who  scrub*  the  kitchen  lays  tho  cloth; 
With  arms  all  crlmwm,  and  a  naming  face, 
She  bustle*  on,  w.le  handmaid  of  the  place  ; 
And  frequent  mint  my  occupations  be, 
binee  all  she  fails  to  do— i*  done  by  mc: 
Oft  am  I  plagued  with  closet,  drawer,  and  shelf— 
In  fact,  I'm  maid-of-all-wnrk  to  myself. 
My  dear,  before  I  married  you,  I  vow 
1  wish  I'd  been  a»  wise  as  I  am  now.' 

These  Edward  heard,  and  he  at  times  gave  vent 
To  equal  niutmnrings  and  discontent. 
*  What  you  af-vrt,  my  love,"  be  erled,  '  is  true ; 
1  think  our  cottage  quite  as  small  as  you ; 
But  then,  my  charmer,  what  can  you  expect. 
Your  portion  brought  me  nothing,  recollect ; 
"  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing,"  pounds  and 
In  calculations  make  a  difference, 
I  hate  our  paltry  dinners,  where  the  moat 
Is  only  Just  as  much  a*  we  can  eat ; 
If  sick  of  mutton  roasted,  we  arrange 
To  have  it  boiled  neat  day.  by  way  of  change; 
And  boded  or  roasted,  it  might  do,  I  own, 
Had  I  some  good  old  port  to  wash  it  down ; 
But  as  for  currant  wine,  say  what  you  will. 
That  home-made  stuff  is  apt  to  make  one  UL 
In  tedious  tete-a-tete  our  time  is  past- 
Kach  dav  a  repetition  of  the  last ; 
And  in  this  nntshell,  as  we  sit  alone, 
I  hear  no  human  voice  except  your  own. 
We  used  to  read,  but  who  can  pass  hie  Ufa 
In  reading  doleful  ditties  to  his  wife  V 


This  was  his  constant  theme 


thus  months  wan 

it, 


•  Love  and  a  Cottage'  was  their  former  boast— 
The  Cottage  still  remains,  but  Love  is  lost ; 
And  when  for  man  and  wife  it  proved  too  small. 
No  wonder  Love  could  find  no  room  at  alL 
Thus  wise  at  length— though  haply  wise  too  1 
By  mutual  consent  they  separate  : 
And  by  a  written  paper  we  are  told— 


As  a  specimen  of  his  serious  or  sentimental  manner, 
few  pieces  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  expresses,  indeed,  the  whole  soul  of  that 
softened  kind  of  tragedy  which  he  saw  beneath  the  gay 
extern*  of  modern  society  :— 

Oh  !  do  not  suppose  that  my  hours 

Are  always  unclouded  and  gay ;   

Or  tliat  thorns  never  mix  with  the  flowers 

That  fortune  has  strewed  In  my  way : 
When  seen  bv  the  cold  and  unfeeling. 

We  smile  through  the  sorrows  we  feel; 
But  smiles  are  dct^ltful-conccallng 
Tho  wounds  which  they  never  can  hcaL 

The  world  Is  a  changeable  ocean. 

And  sunbeams  and  shallows  abound  ; 
Where  tho  surface  seems  least  in  commotion. 

The  rocks  of  misfortune  are  found : 
And  man  is  the  pik>t,  who,  steering, 

Of  every  billow  the  sport. 
Sees  the  gale  of  prosperity  veering. 
Which  promised  to  waft  him  to  port. 

Our  hopes  are  the  gales  that  serenely 
Waft  onward  our  sails  as  wo  float ; 
Our  tears  are  the  whirlwinds  that  keenly 

O'crwhclm  our  poor  perishing  boat ; 
And  reason's  the  beacon  that  gives  us 
Its  light  through  life's  perilous  way. 
But  folly's  the  ray  that  deceives  ua, 
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And  hope  haif  out  mrrow  beguile* ; 

But.  bcliere  me,  there  cannot  be  any 
WboM  feature*  are  alwajn  tn  tmiles. 

The  heart  may  be  md  and  repining. 
Though  cheerfulness  brighten*  the  Boerw, 

As  a  goblet  with  gem*  may  be  thinrof , 
Though  bitter  the  potion  within. 

A  glittering  volume  may  cover 

A  story  of  iiorrow  and  woi 
And  night'*  gayert  met  win  may  hover 

Where  dangers  lie  lurking  below ; 
Thun  oft,  in  the  tunahine  of  gladness, 
The  cheek  and  the  eye  may  be  drest, 


Whilst  the  cloud*  of  dejection  and  Mdiicea 


MR  LAING'S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


SECOND  PART. 

Mr  Laino,  in  the  preliminary  part  of  his  essay,  having 
shown,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  an  ingenious  but  one- 
sided exhibition  of  evidence,  that  the  lower  departments 
of  society  are  at  present  in  a  much  more  demoralised, 
impoverished,  and  dangerous  condition  than  they  ever 
were  before — all  comparison  with  the  past,  however,  as 
we  said,  being  kept  cautiously  out  of  sight — proceeds 
in  his  second  part  to  an  elucidation  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  so  unhappy  a  posture  of  affairs. 

Commencing  with  an  attack  on  political  economy, 
Mr  Laing  blames  the  writers  on  that  science  for  con- 
i  fining  themselves  too  rigorously  to  the  doctrines  of 
capital,  rent,  labour,  population,  and  the  like;  'the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  abstract  and  mathemati- 
cal nature  of  their  definitions  and  reasonings  being,'  he 
says, '  simply  this — that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  national  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the  systematic  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  laimtr-fairt ;  in  other  words,  of 
leaving  things  to  adjust  themselves  by  the  free  unim- 
peded operation  of  the  individual  self-interests  involved. 
All  interference  on  the  part  of  legislation  or  public 
opinion,  and  especially  all  interference  founded  on  moral 
considerations,  ia,'  he  adds,  *  stigmatised  as  erroneous !' 
There  is  here,  it  appears  to  us,  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
injustice.  Political  economy  professes  nothing  beyond 
an  exposition  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  This  is  very  much  a  matter  of  conve- 
niency  with  its  students,  as  it  is  with  students  of  other 
sciences  to  couflne  their  views  in  like  manner.  But  a 
political  economist,  while  laying  down  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  science,  docs  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
moral  and  political,  or  even  accidental  considerations, 
tending  to  modify  bis  conclusions  in  practice.  He  re- 
gards interference  as  generally  calculated  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  with  the  exposition 
of  this  truth  lie  rest*  content.  A  result  of  the  leave- 
alone  system,  Mr  Laing  argues,  is  the  present  singular 
condition  of  affairs — wealth  increasing  in  vast  masses, 
while  misery,  like  an  inseparable  shadow,  follows,  and 
increases  with  it,  and  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet 
been  provided.  In  short,  the  distress  now  deplored 
arises  from  the  unequal  aggregation  of  wealth,  which 
is  again  a  result  of  society  proceeding  on  economical 
and  mechanical  principles,  without  moral  considera- 
tions. 

Mammon-worship,  our  author  says,  has  been  the  vice 
of  modern  English  society,  along  with  an  undue  depre- 
ciation and  neglect  of  the  duties,  obligations,  and  in- 
fluences of  an  unseen  and  spiritual  world.  '  The  preva- 
lence of  this  spirit  in  modern  English  society  is,'  he 
says,  *a  fact  too  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute,  or  to  re- 
quire demonstration.  The  very  expressions  of  our  com- 
mon familiar  conversation  testify  to  it  A  "  respectable" 
man  has  come  to  signify  a  man  who  lives  in  a  manner 
which  denotes  the  possession  of  a  certain  income ;  a  "  suc- 
cessful" man  means  a  roan  who  has  succeeded  in  realising 
a  certain  fortune  5  a  44  good  match"  is  synonymous  with 
a  marriage  to  a  man  of  handsome  means.  The  practical 
working  faith  of  most  people  for  the  last  century  seems 
to  be,  that  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  realise  a  certain 


amount  of  money  and  social  position,  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  The  sense  of  duty,  which  is  in  Its  nature  in- 
finite, has  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  infinite  duty  of 
making  money.  Our  whole  duty  of  man  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  rich ;  or,  failing  this,  in  the  second  place, 
to  appear  rich.  On  all  hands  the  gospel  is  zealously 
preached  and  practised,  that  "poverty  is  disgraceful, 
and  that  hard  cash  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  Now, 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  may  be  directly  traced  a 
large  portion  of  the  evils  of  which  society  complain*. 
For  instance,  what  has  been  the  history  of  manufactur- 
ing England  ?  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright 
effected  an  entire  revolution  in  domestic  industry.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  supplanted  by  the  spinning-jenny, 
the  hand-loom  by  the  power-loom,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  machinery  on  a  large  scale,  enormous 
additional  power  was  obtained  over  the  products  of  na- 
ture for  the  use  of  man.  But  the  power  thus  obtained 
was  not  obtained  by  the  working  man ;  he  was  a  mere  ' 
link  in  the  machine,  helpless  without  the  capitalist  who  , 
set  the  gigantic  factory  in  motion.  Hence  manufactur- 
ing society  came  to  be  organised  on  a  new  footing. 
Factories  sprung  up  like  so  many  baronial  castles,  where 
great  cotton  or  woollen  lords  reigned  supreme  over  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  hundreds  of  retainers.  The 
master  manufacturer  was  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  as  the  feudal  baron  was  in  days  long  past, 
to  be  the  head  and  leader  of  a  little  community  whose 
welfare  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  intrusted  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  keeping.  How  did  he  fulfil  this 
trust  ?  With  some  noble  exceptions,  we  may  say  that 
the  capitalists  and  master-manufacturers  of  England 
have  not  only  not  fulfilled  the  trust  committed  to  them 
In  any  tolerable  degree,  but  have  rather  acted  with  a 
deep  unconsciousness  that  they  had  any  trust  or  duty 
to  fulfil  beyond  that  of  getting  rich  as  fast  as  they  could.' 
Our  author  acknowledges  that  the  landed  aristocracy, 
gentry,  and  fanners,  have  been  equally  neglectful  of 
those  to  whom  they  gave  employment. 

This  may  be  said  to  state  Mr  Laing's  case ;  for  the  | 
universal  neglect  he  reprobates  4  lies,'  says  he, 4  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disease  of  which  society  complains.'  We 
cannot  consent  to  this  doctrine.   Allowing  that  the 
lower  classes  are  demoralised,  and  that  society  is  getting 
into  what  our  author  considers  to  be  a  state  of  rotten-  j 
11  ess,  dangerous  to  its  existence,  is  the  whole  blame  im- 
putable to  the  employing  classes?   We  most  decidedly 
deny  such  a  sweeping  proposition.    In  a  question  of 
this  kind,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  explicitly  what 
is  the  nature  of  individual  and  social  responsibilities. 
According  to  our  notions,  man  is  a  responsible  being, 
bound  to  exert  himself  in  well-doing,  and  to  take  the  ] 
consequences  of  any  neglect  of  his  obligations  and  duties.  1 
To  assume  that  be  must  be  constantly  attended  by 
neighbours,  propped  up  by  advisers,  coddled  by  patrons, 
nursed  and  watched  over  by  employers,  is  destructive 
of  all  moral  independence,  and  would  reduce  our  popu- 
lation to  a  level  with  the  automatic  serfs  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  or  the  government-ridden  nonentities  of  France. 
Mr  Laing  says  that  the  factory  owner  is  a  species  of 
feudal  baron,  and  implies  that  he  is  bound,  as  such,  to 
watch  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  under  him. 
The  factory  owner,  however,  occupies  no  such  posi- 
tion.   The  relation  between  him  and  those  in  his  em- 
ployment is  temporary,  and  purely  commercial.  The 
connexion  is  only  a  little  more  close  than  that  between 
a  shopkeeper  and  his  customer.    It  is  generally  from 
week  to  week,  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  sale  of  so  ] 
much  labour  for  so  much  money.   We  acknowledge 
that,  acting  his  part  in  the  spirit  of  a  genial  and  uni-  j 
versal  philanthropy,  and  even  calculating  his  own  self- 
interest,  he  ought  to  adopt  every  reasonable  means  for  j 
preventing  disorder  in  his  establishment,  and  giving  j 
opportunities  of  well-doing.    That,  however,  he  is  to 
conduct  himself  as  the  owner  of  his  servants,  as  the 
baron  was  of  old,  and  to  be  made  responsible  for  their 
misbehaviour— to  keep  them  from  lapsing  into  crime. 
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is  an  expectation  almost  too  absurd  for  remark.  Every 
employer,  great  and  small,  has  responsibilities  of  bis 
own,  which  occupy  the  bulk  of  his  time  j  the  duty  of 
scheming  to  find  constant  employment  for  his  hands, 
of  keeping  his  place  as  a  competitor  in  the  general 
market,  independently  of  all  other  claims,  being  usually 
sufficient  for  any  single  individual  Clearly,  if  there 
be  any  deficiency  in  the  moral  tendonce  of  the  large 
masses  of  new  population  brought  into  existence  by 
the  factory  system,  it  ought  to  be  supplied  by  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  in  parliament — not  left  to  the  casual  and 
imperfect  efforts  of  individual  masters,  or  of  any  indi- 
viduals whatever.  But  the  essayist  seems  scarcely 
aware  how  much,  under  many  disadvantages  and  em- 
barrassments, has  been  done  by  employers  to  those  in 
their  service.  Examples  of  neglect,  of  course,  abound ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  tendency 
of  the  age,  affected  by  a  thousand  improving  influences,  is 
to  draw  closer  the  sympathies  of  employer  and  employed, 
the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes.  Every 
city  abounds  in  institutions  in  which  the  most  opposite 
ranks  may  be  seen  vieing  in  objects  of  social  improve- 
ment and  benevolence.  The  very  pains  taken  by  statis- 
ticians to  gather  facts  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  argues  an  increased  care  of  the  rich  for 
the  poor.  A  few  days  ago,  we  attended  a  private 
meeting  relative  to  the  establishment  of  baths  for  the 
working-classes,  at  which  there  sat  round  one  table, 
without  any  perceivable  distinction,  two  lords,  a  baronet, 
five  or  six  private  gentlemen,  and  a  dozen  operatives. 
And  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  in  which  a 
kindly  feeling  is  manifested  in  the  right  direction, 
without  one  class  encroaching,  by  undue  interference, 
on  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  another.  We 
would  only,  indeed,  fear  that  there  is  some  danger  of 
leading  the  humbler  classes  to  trust  too  much  to  those 
above  them.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  each  man 
must  look  chiefly  to  himself  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  interests ;  for  no  other  can  do  it 
so  well.  Each  person  is  also  bound  to  take  some  care 
of  his  own  conduct ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be 
safely  conducted  in  moral  leading-strings  all  his  days. 
Are  the  millions  of  brains  amongst  the  working-classes 
to  take  no  active  or  independent  part  in  these  respects, 
but  to  trust  entirely  to  the  smaller  number  of  superior 
rank  ?  There  is  surely  some  absurdity  here.  We  are 
bound,  no  doubt,  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  each 
other,  and  to  be  ready  to  promote  each  other's  interests 
to  some  extent,  but  assuredly  not  to  the  extent  of  tak- 
ing an  entire  charge  and  responsibility. 

Mr  Laing  is  happily  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  lower 
classes  sinking  to  that  condition  of  destitution  which 
produces  an  accelerated  increase  of  population.  It  is 
now  proved  that  *  misery  up  to  the  extreme  point  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  instead  of  checking,  tends  to  in- 
crease population ;'  and  from  this  the  practical  inference 
is  to  be  deduced, '  that  the  only  means  of  regulating  the 
progress  of  population  in  a  country,  is  to  begin  by  taking 
effectual  means  to  raise  the  condition  of  its  poorer  in- 
habitants.' A  humane  and  properly-worked  poor-law, 
we  apprehend,  is  the  best  apparatus  for  preventing  the 
utter  destitution  which  is  productive  of  these  results. 

Our  author's  third  chapter  is  a  return  to  an  attack  on 
the  factory  system,  not  with  regard  to  any  evils  in  itself, 
but  on  account  of  the  consequences  which  arise  from  the 
hojwleas  condition  of  the  operatives.  Yet  he  admits  that 
the  factory  system  has  been  a  vast  benefit  to  the  nation. 
'  If  we  are  not  at  this  moment  a  department  of  the 
grand  empire,  receiving  laws  from  a  prefet  of  Napoleon 
the  First  or  Second,  we  may  thank  the  factory  system 
for  the  creation  of  the  money-power  which  enabled  us  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  overwhelming  military 
force  of  France.  We  may  thank  the  factory  system  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
throughout  English  society,  and  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  a  middle  class  of  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 


artisans.'  But  the  factory  system  has  destroyed  the  old 
process  of  domestic  manufacture,  with  all  its  decent 
habits  and  virtues.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  '  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  rise  a  step  in  the  social  scale, 
and  to  secure  a  more  permanent  and  respectable  posi- 
tion than  that  of  the  journeyman  or  day-labourer,  is  cat 
off,  and  the  consequence  is  too  often  seen  in  reckless 
improvidence  and  dissipation,  even  among  workmen 
whose  money  wages  are  comparatively  high.'  The 
extensive  employment  of  infant  and  female  labour  is 
also  lamented  by  Mr  Laing  as  a  serious  evil  We  agree 
with  him  that,  in  excess,  it  is  so ;  but,  above  a  proper 
age,  it  is  in  reality  anything  but  an  evil  for  boys  and 
girls  to  be  employed  for  a  certain  period  every  day, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  employ- 
ment given  to  young  persons  in  factories,  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  would  be  greatly 
aggravated.  A  general  law,  to  put  juvenile  labour  on  a 
proper  footing,  seems  all  that  is  desirable  at  present 

The  essayist  afterwards  acknowledges  with  truth, 
that  to  mourn  over  the  continued  existence  of  the  fac- 
tory system,  is  now  quite  in  vain.  The  only  question 
is,  how  is  it  to  be  regulated?  '  The  domestic  system,' 
he  proceeds,  'is  gone,  and  cannot  be  revived,  and 
the  only  hope  now  lies  in  a  complete  transition  to  the 
opposite  system.  There  is  the  most  distinct  evidence 
that  the  intermediate  system  between  the  two  works 
ill,  and  that  all  the  worst  abuses  of  the  present  manu- 
facturing system  are  found  in  connexion  with  second- 
rate  establishments  belonging  to  capitalists  of  limited 
means.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  capital  in- 
vested, the  more  chance  is  there  of  an  intelligent  and 
humane  superintendence  being  exercised  for  the  good 
of  the  operative.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this  result : 
the  large  capitalist  is  better  able  to  withstand  fluctua- 
tions in  trade,  better  able  to  prosecute  the  ultimate  in- 
terests of  the  concern,  which  are  generally  the  same  for 
all  parties;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  he  is 
generally  better  educated,  more  of  what  is  called  a 
gentleman ;  more  liberal  in  money  matters,  and  more 
accessible  to  moral  influences.  The  more  capital  is 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  and  becomes  stationary  in 
a  few  families  and  companies,  the  more  are  these  influ- 
ences  likely  to  operate,  until,  by  degrees,  we  have  a 
real  manufacturing  and  trading  aristocracy,  capable  of  j 
acting  as  the  patrons,  protectors,  and  guides  of  a  manu- 
facturing and  trading  population.  One  effect  of  such  a 
concentration  of  capital  will  probably  be  the  destruction 
of  the  ruinous  spirit  of  unlimited  competition,  which,  if 
allowed  to  operate  unchecked,  will  clearly  always  end 
in  reducing  profits  and  wages  to  a  minimum,  and  delug- 
ing all  the  markets  of  the  world  with  articles  at  a  price 
which  gives  neither  a  return  to  the  capitalist  nor  a  sub- 
sistence to  the  operative.  When  production  once  gets 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  intelligent  men  of  immense 
capital,  they  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  regulate 
supply  by  demand,  and  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of 
wages  among  their  operatives,  so  as  to  prevent  unprin- 
cipled competition.  But  is  not  this  monopoly  ?  some 
Mill  ask.  Yes,  it  is  monopoly.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  in  monopoly,  provided  it  is  fairly  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  is  properly 
watched  and  regulated  by  an  active  and  conscientious 
legislature,  we  see  the  best  prospect  of  an  escape  from 
the  devouring  bottomless  gulf  of  unlimited  competition. 
The  greatest  improvement  of  modern  times,  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  is  the  establishment  of  a  gigantic  f 
monopoly :  the  evident  tendency  of  the  extension  of 
steam-navigation  is  to  run  into  monopolies.  Why 
should  we  make  a  bugbear  of  a  word  which  expresses  a 
great  fact  in  the  march  of  modern  science  and  industry  ? 
There  is  no  question  now-a-days  of  narrow  exclusive 
monopolies  conferred  by  jobbing  governments  on  rapa- 
cious favourites,  or  secured  to  selfish  orders  by  ini- 
quitous enactments ;  the  question  is  of  such  an  infusion 
of  the  principle  of  monopoly  by  the  concentration  of 
capital,  as  will  restore  the  natural  relations  of  buyer 
and  seller,  producer  and  consumer.    The  operative, 
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who  forms  part  of  the  great  machine  of  manufacturing 
production,  needs  to  be  protected  against  the  effects  of 
inordinate  competition,  as  much  as  the  villein  or  serf 
of  the  middle  ages  needed  protection  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  Hun  and  Tartar.'  These  views  are,  as 
far  as  known  to  us,  quite  new;  but  what  strikes  us 
most  about  them  is,  that  Mr  Laing  should  not  see  that 
whatever  evils  attach  to  the  system  at  present,  must  be 
only  increased  when  the  system  is  perfected.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  state  of  things  he  describes,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  must  be  reduced  yet  lower  in  pupilage 
than  they  are  now— there  will  be  less  of  the  sustaining 
agency  of  hope — and  the  self-abandonment  of  large 
hordes  of  people  must  be  greater  and  more  pernicious 
in  its  consequences. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  our  essayist  treats  the  subject 
of  foreign  competition,  which  he  does  not  consider  as  a 
proximate  cause  of  distress.  4  The  real  effect  of  foreign 
competition,'  he  says,  4  has  been  this :— Combined  with 
commercial  restriction,  it  has  not  only  prevented  us 
from  extending  our  trade  with  the  most  wealthy  and 
civilised  nations  of  Europe,  but  has  gradually  excluded 
us  from  their  markets,  and  driven  us  to  seek  for  others 
at  a  disadvantage ;  and  it  greatly  complicates  the  pro- 
blem of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  difficulties  which 
the  manufacturing  system  has  brought  upon  us,  bv 
making  cheap  production  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
our  export  trade.' 

And  so  ends  Mr  Laing's  recital  of  the  causes  of  the 
distress  and  demoralisation  of  the  working-classes.  Not 
a  word  on  the  imperfection  of  the  moral  machinery  of 
the  land ;  not  a  word  about  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  conduct ;  not  a  word  in  condem- 
nation of  that  self-inflicted  and  supreme  vice,  which  eats 
into  the  vitals  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  makes  deso- 
late every  hearth  which  it  visits.  We  shall  not  further 
pursue  the  subject  at  present  ;  but  in  a  third 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  remedies  wl 
Mr  Laing  considers  necessary  for  asBuagingthe  national 


EUROPEAN  JOURNALS. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  Rome  there  is  one  journal 
to  every  51,000  pawns ;  at  Madrid,  1  to  50,000;  Venice, 
1  to  11,000  ;  London,  1  to  10.600  ;  Berlin,  1  to  1070  ;  Paris, 
1  to  3700  ;  Stockholm,  1  to  2600  ;  Leipsic,  1  to  1 100.  Taking, 
instead  of  cities,  kingdoms,  the  estimate  is— in  Spain, 
1  journal  to  864,000  individuals ;  in  Russia,  1  to  674,000 ; 
in  Austria,  1  to  376,000 ;  in  Switzerland,  1  to  66,000 ;  in 
France,  1  to  52,000;  io  England,  1  to  46,000;  in  Holland, 
1  to  40,45U ;  io  Prussia,  1  to  43,000.  Comparing  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  with  the  population,  the  proportion  is, 
in  France  as  1  to  437;  in  Englaud,  as  1  to  1114  ;  in  Holland, 
as  1  in  100. 

GLA3TONBL'RY  T1IOBK. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn,  alluded  to  in  the  Journal  (No.  3. 
new  series,  p.  44).  is  a  variety  which  blows  twice  n-year  ;  at 
the  usual  time  in  the  spring,  and  about  Christmas.  At 
the  latter  season,  the  blossoms  and  voting  foliage  are  but 
thinly  scattered  over  the  tree.  The  tradition  of  the  monks 
of  Glaston  was,  that  Joseph  of  Anmathca  ceased  from  his 
wanderings  at  the  spot  where  their  abbey  (dedicated  to 
him)  was  afterwards  built,  and  that  there  he  stuck  his 
staff,  cut  from  a  thorn-tree  in  the  Holy  Land,  into  the 
ground ;  it  took  root  and  flourished,  and  from  it  the 
variety  has  been  propagated  in  the  west  of  England, 
where  plants  of  it  may   be    purchased  in   the  nursery 


TREATMENT  OF  BUSKS. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Medical  Time*,  that  a  Mr  Peppcrcorne 
has  cured  several  cases  of  severe  burns  of  the  hand  by  the 
application  of  a  single  layer  of  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  carhon  ite  ot  soda.  Mr  Peppercorne  conceives 
that,  besides  Beting  as  a  direct  sedative  upon  the  nervous 
structure  of  the  skin,  it  may  possibly  relieve  twin  by  neu- 
tralising the  acidulous  quality  of  the  perspiration  as  it 
-  off  through  the  irritated  s.in.     Whether  the  pro- 


posed  remedy  should  have  the  effect  here  ascribed  to  it  or 
uot,  it  is,  at  all  events,  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  the  solution 
can  bo  readily  procured,  and  as  readily  applied,  without 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  harm.  The  carbonate  of  soda 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  soda  and  seidlitz  powders ;  it 
is  also  used  in  many  culinary  operations  j  and  scarcely  any 
one  need  be  at  a  loss  to  obtain  it. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OAK. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rochelk 
there  is  the  following  description  of  an  oak-tree,  which,  on 
account  of  its  age  and  extraordinary  size,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  king  of  European  forests.  It  grows  in  the 
court  of  a  modern  mansion  about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Sainte*  (in  the  Lower  Charcnte),  near  the  road  to  Cozes, 
and  still  promises  to  live  for  many  centuries. 

Diameter  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground,  from  27  to  30  feet. 
Diameter  at  the  height  of  a  man,  from  19)  to  2SJ  feet. 
Diameter  at  the  base  of  the  principal  branches,  from  3  to  6  feet, 
Diameter  of  the  whole  head,  from  ISO  to  I™ 
The  height  of  the  trunk,  24  fe 
The  general  height  of  the  tree 

By  removing  the  interior  dead  wood  of  the 
has  been  formed,  measuring  from  9  to  ] 
9  feet  high,  with  a  circular  seat  cut  out  of  the  solid 
When  wanted,  a  round  table  can  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
capable  of  accommodating  twelve  guests.  This  novel  apart- 
ment has  a  door  and  window  which  admit  light,  and  its 
floor  is  adorned  by  a  living  carpet  of  f«  *ms,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  Upon  a  plate  of  wood  taken  from  the  trunk,  about 
the  height  of  the  door,  500  conccntrio  annual  rings  hare 
been  counted;  whence  it  results,  by  taking  a  horizontal 
radius  from  the  exterior  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  oak,  that  there  must  have  been  from  1800  to  2000  of 
these  rings,  which  makes  its  age  nearly  two  thousand 
years ! 

PASSENGER  nCEONS. 

Tho  number  of  pigeons  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
America  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
daily  consumed  by  them  is  prodigious.  M.  Audubon,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  makes  the  following  curious  estimate 
respecting  them  : — '  Let  us  take  a  column  of  one  mile  in 
breadth,  which  is  far  below  the  average  size,  and  suppose 
it  passing  over  us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  in  the  minute.  This  will  give  its  a 
parallelogram  of  180  miles  by  1,  covering  180  square  mile*. 
Allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we  have  one  bil- 
lion one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock.  As  every  pigeon 
daily  consumes  fully  half  a  pint  of  food,  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  supplying  this  vast  multitude  must  be  eight  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day.' 

ANCIENT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  is  in  the  life  of  St  Theodtaiu 
was  born  in  the  year  423,  and  died  in  52a.    He  ests 
near  Bethlehem,  a  monastery,  to 

three  infirmaries — one  for  the  sick,  one  for  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  the  other  for  such  as  had  lost  their 
which  all  succours,  spiritual  and 
wiih  admirable  ordor,  care, 

oftkcSainU. 


and  temporal,  ^were  afforded 


Correction. 

In  the  Journal,  No.  505,  p.  2W,  it  is  stated  'that  the  town  of 
wrasse  alone,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  neir  Ni<e,  sends 
annually  to  Paris  for  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  articles  of  per- 
fumery-for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  wo  presume.'  Now,  the  fact 
Is,  that  the  town  of  Unuse  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery,  with  which  it  supplies  not  only  Paris,  but.  we  believe, 
great  pnrt  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  besides.  It  is 
situated  In  the  midst  of  gardens,  or  rather  fields,  of  all  kinds  of 
sweet-scented  plants,  with  which,  in  their  Hovering  season,  the  air 
il  for  a  considerable  distance  :  roses,  mignonette,  tube- 
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DID  SHAKSPEARE  VISIT  SCOTLAND? 

A  orkat  poet  lived  in  England  two  hundred  yean  ago ; 
and  all  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  con- 
cerning him  is,  as  one  of  his  editors  has  remarked,  *  that 
he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married,  and  had 
children  there— went  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
actor,  and  wrote  plays  and  poems— returned  to  Strat- 
ford, made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried.'  A  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  write  a 
life  of  him ;  but  a  few  dubious  traditions  were  all  that 
could  be  obtained  in  addition  to  these  facts.  Already 
had  the  first  man  of  James  I.'s  reign  become  almost  as 
much  a  mythic  being  as  Homer  or  Ossian.  So  has  it 
continued  till  our  time,  when  an  effort  of  a  very  origi- 
nal and  ingenious  kind  has  been  made  to  biographise 
Shakspeare,  by  describing  all  that  he  must  hare  been 
in  connection  with — all  that  could  operate  in  forming 
such  a  mind  at  the  time — the  scenes  and  persons  amidst 
which  he  lived  ;  leaving  us,  as  it  were,  to  read  the  man 
in  the  reflection  of  his  necessary  circumstances.  This 
book — a  beautiful  and  most  interesting  one  —  is  the 
production  of  Mr  Charles  Knight,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher. We  cannot,  on  the  present  occasion,  enter  upon 
a  general  description  of  '  William  Shakspeare :  a  Bio- 
graphy ;'  that  may  be  done  at  some  future  time  Our 
attention  is  now  to  be  especially  devoted  to  a  question, 
which  Mr  Knight  treats  fully  in  one  of  his  chapters, 
and  on  which  he  has  thrown  some  remarkable  light 
4 Did  Shakspeare  visit  Scotland  ?'— this  is  his  query; 
and  it  is  one  in  which  for  several  reasons  we  feel  much 
interested.  First,  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  us  as 
Scotsmen,  could  we  associate  the  idea  of  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  Shakspeare  with  any  of  the  beautiful  cities  and 
romantic  natural  scenes  of  our  native  land.  Secondly, 
this  association  would  give  us  a  new  and  interesting 
view  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  admirable  produc- 
tions, the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  well  as  of  Shakspeare 
himself  as  a  literary  artist ;  for,  as  Mr  Knight  remarks, 
•  if  we  can  trace  Shakspeare's  accurate  observation  of 
the  things  which  were  around  him,  in  recent  events,  in 
scenery,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  during  a 
brief  visit  to  a  country  so  essentially  different  in  its 
physical  features  from  his  own— of  which  the  people 
presented  so  many  characteristics  which  he  could  not 
find  in  England— we  may  add  one  more  to  the  proofs 
which  we  have  all  along  sought  to  establish,  that  Shak- 
speare was  the  most  careful  of  observers  and  the  most 
diligent  of  workers ;  that  his  poetical  power  had  a  deep 
foundation  in  accuracy ;  that  his  judgment  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  imagination.' 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Shakspeare's  career  as  an 
actor,  theatre-owner,  and  play-writer  in  London,  the 
throne  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  James  VI.,  who,  in 
1603,  succeeding  to  Elizabeth,  became  king  of 


England  also.  There  was  then  no  stage  in  Scotland  ; 
the  severe  spirit  of  the  national  clergy  was  opposed  to 
it ;  but  the  king  and  his  courtiers  had  no  disinclination 
to  such  amusements.  Accordingly,  in  1589,  1593,  and 
1599,  companies  of  players  visited  our  northern  region  : 
any  of  these  might  have  included  Shakspeare,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  or  against  the  presumption. 
Again,  In  1601 — in  the  autumn  of  the  year — there  was 
a  company  of  English  players  in  Scotland.  Their  visit 
to  Aberdeen  is  noticed  in  the  council  books  of  that 
city :  they  came  recommended  by  a  special  letter  from 
the  king,  whose  'servants'  they  are  called;  they  per- 
formed several  times,  were  presented  with  a  small  gift 
of  money  by  the  magistrates,  and  entertained  by  them  at 
supper  on  one  of  the  evenings  of  performance.  Amongst 
the  company,  and  probably  its  bead,  was  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  whose  name  happens  to  have  been  specially 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  the  council  having  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  making  him  a 
burgess  (being  the  highest  in  their  power),  in  company 
with  eleven  other  persons,  amongst  whom  are  included  a 
travelling  French  nobleman  and  several  Scottish  gentle- 
men of  consideration.  Fletcher's  name  is  entered  in 
the  council  books  with  the  addition,  '  comedian  to  his 
majesty.'  Now,  this  Lawrence  Fletcher  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment issued  eighteen  months  after  this  time — namely, 
the  patent  granted  by  James  (then  king  of  Great 
Britain)  in  May  1603,  licensing  the  Globe  company  of 
players.  This  is  beaded,  'For  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakspeare,  and  others,'  and  authorises  the 
performances  of  'Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shak- 
speare, Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillips,  John 
Henings  [and  four  other  persons  specified  by  name].' 
That  the  company  now  licensed  was  that  which  played 
at  Aberdeen  in  October  1601,  there  is  tolerably  good 
evidence.  The  Globe  company,  it  must  bo  observed, 
had  in  England  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  lord  | 
chamberlain's  servants,  not  the  queen's.  But,  in  the 
patent  of  May  1603,  James  speaks  of  them  as  his 
servants,  not  the  lord  chamberlain's,  although  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  authorised  change  of  their  status  in  the 
ten  days'  interval  Now,  the  reason  of  this  might  be, 
that  James  had  constituted  them  his  servants  in  1601, 
when  they  were  in  Scotland :  they  are  plainly  called  the 
Kmgis  servanda  in  the  Aberdeen  council  book,  while  in 
the  same  place  Fletcher  is  comediane  to  hi*  majcatie.  So 
constituted  by  James  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Scots, 
he  would  of  course  continue  so  to  consider  and  style 
them  when  he  acceded  to  bis  new  dominions.  There 
can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  company  was  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Granting  that  it  was  so,  the 
precedence  allowed  to  Fletcher's  name  in  the  patent 
shows  that  he  might,  as  head  of  the  company,  be  selected 
for  the  honours  of  the  Aberdeen  guild,  leaving  undis- 
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tinguished,  although  present,  that  Second  Man,  whom 
the  world  has  since  made,  by  such  a  mighty  interval, 
the  First  Nor  is  there  anything  positively  known  which 
forbids  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  chamberlain's 
servants  who  visited  Scotland,  or  that  Shakspeare  was 
one  of  the  company  on  the  occasion.  The  official  record 
of  the  performances  of  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants 
notices  none  at  this  time.  '  Shakspeare,'  says  Mr  Knight, 
•  had  buried  his  father  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that 
year. .  The  summer  season  of  the  Globe  would  be  ended ; 
the  winter  season  at  the  Blackfriars  not  begun.  He 
had  a  large  interest  as  a  shareholder  in  his  company ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  owner  of  its  properties 
or  stage  equipments.  His  duty  would  call  him  to  Scot- 
land. The  journey  and  sojourn  there  would  present 
some  relief  to  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  events  of 
1601  must  have  cast  upon  him.' 

This  is  one  department  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question, '  Did  Shakspeare 
visit  Scotland  ?'  Another  kind  of  proof  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  which  Mr  Knight  has 
justly  described  as  '  altogether  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  Shakspeare's  plays,  not  only  as  displaying  the 
highest  power,  but  as  presenting  a  story  and  a  machinery 
entirely  different  in  character  from  any  of  his  other 
works,'  Macbeth,  although  its  date  is  not  certainly 
known,  was  unquestionably  produced  after  the  succes- 
sion of  James  to  the  English  crown,  seeing  that  it  con- 
tains things  pointedly  complimentary  to  that  monarch, 
and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  Elizabeth  would  not  have 
permitted,  jealous  as  she  was  on  the  subject  of  her 
cousin's  pretensions.  Now,  Macbeth,  while  in  the  main 
following  the  story  of  the  chronicles  then  popular  (those 
of  Hollinshed),  shows  a  much  more  correct  attention  to 
details  of  Scottish  geography  than  could  have  lx.cn  at 
that  time  expected,  without  personal  observation  and  ac- 
quaintance, from  almost  any  English  writer,  and  parti- 
cularly from  one  who,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  had  placed 
a  sea-port  in  Bohemia.  A  Scottish  reader  of  tins  play 
never  finds  himself  outraged  by  any  of  those  gross 
ignorances  which  are  so  rife  in  English  authors  even  of 
later  date,  who  have  occasion  to  describe  transactions  in 
Scotland.  In  details,  he  even  improves  upon  his  authors; 
for  while  Hollinshed  described  Macbeth  and  Banquo  as 
meeting  the  witches  in  a  laund,  which  is  a  meadow 
amidst  trees,  our  poet  mnde  the  rencontre  take  place 
on  the  far  more  poetically  appropriate  ground  of  a 
black  and  blasted  heath,  such  being  the  actual  cha- 
racter, to  this  present  day,  of  the  country  which  we 
pass  over  in  going  to  Forres.  Was  this  entirely  ima- 
ginary on  the  part  of  the  poet  ?  or  may  he  not  rather 
be  presumed  to  have  known  that  the  country  near 
Forres  was  a  wild  muirland,  and  seized  the  fact  accord- 
ingly as  suitable  for  his  purpose?  Again,  following 
Hollinshed  in  placing  the  scene  of  Duncan's  murder  at 
Inverness,  do  we  find  him  attributing  to  that  place  any- 
thing of  a  similar  character?  Docs  he  present  the  place 
with  any  of  those  uninviting  features  which  an  English- 
man of  that  day,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  present  also, 
anight  be  expected  to  attribute  to  a  spot  so  far  north  ? 
On  the  contrary,  and  in  perfect  coiuananct  with  truUi, 
there  is  a  very  inviting  reference  to  Macbcth's  resi- 
dence : — 

JXuitan.  This  emtio  hath  a  pleasant  mat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  «wetffy  recommends  itaelf 
Unto  our  gentle  nenscn. 

BatujHO.  Thl»  guo»t  of  Murnnrr, 

The  temple  haunting  martlet,  doth  approve, 
By  hU  loved  mannlnnry,  that  the  heaven'*  breath 
Smell*  wooJngly  here :  no  Jtrtly,  frieze, 
Huttrem,  nor  coignc  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
If  aih  made  hU  pendent  bed  and  pmcrrant  eradle : 
'Where  they  moot  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obner rod. 
The  air  it  delicate. 

Now,  it  is  ascertained  that  Macbeth's  castle  stood  upon 
an  eminence  a  short  way  to  the  cast  of  Inverness ;  and 
the  character  of  the  spot  is  entirely  what  the  poet  has 
represented  it.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  fourth 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  *  Forres — a  room  in  the  palace.' 
There  arc  remains  at  Forres  of  a  castle  which  might  be 


popularly  considered  as  a  palace,  seeing  that  an  earlier 
king  than  Duncan  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
killed  in  it ;  but  how,  before  the  age  of  popular  geogra- 
phies and  guide-books,  was  Shakspeare  to  know  this 
fact,  unless  he  had  been  at  or  near  the  spot  in  person? 

The  general  character  of  the  scene  of  the  last  act — 
the  castle  on  the  top  of  Dunsinnan  hill,  and  the  wodd 
on  Birnam  hill,  where  Malcolm's  army  rested  the  night 
before  the  attack— were  described  to  Shakspeare  by 
Hollinshed.  The  actual  distance  between  the  two  places 
is  twelve  miles.  Shakspeare  speaks  as  if  lie  had  thought 
them  nearer ;  and  there  is  here,  therefore,  some  ground 
for  a  presumption  against  his  having  seen  the  place. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Birnam  is  actually  visible  from 
Dunsinnan,  and  distances  in  such  circumstances  are 
deceiving.  The  poet  has  also,  as  Mr  Knight  remarks, 
'  a  particularity  which  the  historian  has  not : — 

I  ray,  a  moving  grove. 

This  minuteness,'  he  says,  •  sounds  like  individual  local 
knowledge.'  There  is  another  circumstance  showing 
local  knowledge,  which  Mr  Knight  does  not  advert  to, 
and  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  ourselves  by  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  district  Macbeth,  wlien  con- 
templating the  advance  of  Malcolm  against  his  castle, 
and  confident  of  their  not  being  ablo  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  it  by  a  siege,  exclaims, 

Here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

Now,  the  ague  was  then  a  prevalent  disease,  and  apt  to 
fall  upon  an  army  lying  long  in  the  fields,  so  that  this 
allusion  might  have  been  on  general  and  conjectural 
grounds  only.  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  past 
times,  the  plain  near  Dunsinnan  hill  was  noted,  above 
all  other  places  in  the  district  for  it*  frequent  and  severe 
visitations  of  the  ague;  insomuch  that  any  intelligent 
person,  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  besieging 
army  being  placed  there,  would  have  been  instantly 
struck  with  the  idea  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  eaten 
np  by  the  ague  in  a"  short  time.  This,  too,  then,  looks 
like  individual  local  knowledge.  It  may  hero  be  ob- 
served, that  an  exception  against  Shakspeare's  personal 
acquaintance  with  tlds  district  has  been  token  on  the 
ground  of  his  accenting  the  name  differently  from  th« 
common  pronunciation— 

"When  Birnam  wood  than  come  to  Dunnlnane. 
But  in  fact,  there  is  one  instance  of  his  giving  th# 
accent  hi  the  ordinary  way — 

Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Punsinane  bill 
Bliall  come  against  him. 

And  the  pronunciation  is  given  both  ways  by  the  Scot- 
tish  poet  Wyntown,  showing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. There  is  also  some  reason  for  believing  that 
Dunsimine  was  formerly  the  popular  pronunciation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  witches  of  Macbeth 
are  a  very  peculiar  creation.  Witchcraft  was  not  then 
rife  in  England :  there  were  but  sixteen  executions  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  the  civil  war.  The 
witches  of  contemporary  English  authors  are  mean 
and  vulgar  beings  comparatively.  Was  Shakspeare's 
imagination  here  aided  in  any  degree  by  materials 
of  on  actual  or  historical  character?  To  this  query  a 
lengthened  and  elaborate  answer  is  given  by  Mr  Knight 
showing  that  when  Fletcher's  company  was  in  Soot- 
land  in  1601,  the  country  must  have  been  ringing 
with  a  great  number  of  witch  cases  of  recent  occur- 
rence, the  details  of  which  are  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  imagination  of  a  great  poet,  nnd 
in  many  instances  the  almost  undeniable  prototypes  of 
ideas  introduced  in  Macbeth.  Commissions  for  the 
trial  of  witches  sat  at  Aberdeen  in  1596  aud  7,  and  put 
to  death  twenty-one  of  these  poor  wretches,  besides 
banishing  and  otherwise  punishing  many  more.  The 
record  of  the  trials  has  been  lately  published  by  an 
amateur  printing  society.  Isabel  Oig  is  accused  of 
laying  the  wind  by  aid  of  Satan :  another,  Violet  Leys, 
from  revenge  for  her  husband  having  been  paid  off  from 
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ft  merchant  ship  belonging  to  the  port,  had  haunted 
the  vessel  ever  since  with  bad  winds,  so  that  '  either  the 
master  or  merchant!  at  some  times,  through  tempests 
of  weather,  were  forced  to  cast  overboard  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lading,  or  then  to  perish,  men,  ship,  and 
gear.'  How  well  might  such  facts  have  suggested  the 
second  conversation  of  the  witches  of  the  play,  so  irrela- 
tive to  Macbeth's  story  :— 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  l.s 
And  mounched, 

«  Give  me,'  quoth  I : 
'  Aroint  thee,  witch  ['the 

Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tygcr  j 
But  in  a  sieve  111  thither  sail, 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I  II  do.  111  do,  and  III  do. 
>  Witch.  Ill  give  thee  a  wind.  4ms. 

This  speciality  of  going  to  sea  in  a  sieve  might  have 
been  suggested  by  the  evidence  in  an  Edinburgh  witch 
case  of  1591,  where  it  was  testified  that  several  bags 
went  all  together  to  sea,  *  each  one  in  a  riddle  or  sieve,' 
the  object  being  to  drown  the  king  on  his  return  from 
Denmark  with  his  queen.  Some  passages  of  the  trials 
which  recall  passages  in  the  play  may  be  overlooked, 
as  the  superstitions  concerned  were  also  English,  and 
might  therefore  have  been  known  to  Shakspeare  other- 
wise. Others  are  of  a  nature  which  seems  quite  pecu- 
liar and  local    * Banquo,'  says  Mr  Knight,  'addresses 


Aid  tay  which  Rniin  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Hpeak  then  to  me. 

This,'  he  adds,  *  may  be  metaphorical,  but  the  metaphor 
is  identical  with  an  Aberdeen  delusion.  In  the  indict- 
ment  against  Janet  Wishart,  there  is  this  item:—'*  In*' 
for  passing  to  tlie  green  growing  corn  In  May, 
since  or  thereby,  sitting  thereupon 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun-rising,  and  being 
there  found  and  demanded  what  she  was  doing,  thou 
answered,  I  shall  tell  thee;  I  have  been  feeling  the 
blades  of  the  corn;  I  find  it  will  be  one  dear  year— the 
blade  of  the  corn  grows  withershins  [contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  sun]  ;  and  when  it  grows  sungates  [with 
the  course  of  the  sun],  it  will  be  good  cheap  year."  * 

"The  witches*  dance,*  Mr  Knight  remarks,  'can 
scarcely  be  found  in  any  superstition  of  the  south.  In 
Macbeth,  the  first  witch  says — 

IH  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  peifoim  your  antique  round.' 

Now,  the  Scottish  trials  of  this  time  present  many  in- 
stances of  the  Evil  One  piping  to  make  his  haggish 
followers  dance.  The  Aberdeen  sisterhood  danced  in 
the  morning  upon  St  Catherine's  hill,  and  at  midnight 
round  the  Fish  Cross  of  the  burgh.  Marion  Grant  is 
thus  accused : — •  Thou  confessed  that  the  devil  thy 
roaster,  whom  thou  termcst  Christsonday,  caused  thee 
dance  sundry  times  with  him,  and  with  Our  Lady,  who, 
as  thou  6ayest,  was  a  line  woman,  clad  in  a  white 
wylicoat,  and  sundry  others  of  Christsonday's  servants 
with  thee,  whose  names  thou  knowest  not,  and  that  the 
devil  played  on  his  form  of  instruments  very  pleasantly 
■unto  you.'  *  Here,'  savs  Mr  Knight, 4  is  something  like 
the  poetry  of  witchcraft  opening  upon  us.'  lie  goes  on  to 
■how  that  Hecate,  apart  from  the  appearance  given  to 
her  on  the  stage  as  only  a  superior  kind  of  hag,  is  a  lofty 
sort  of  supernatural  being,  communing  with  spirits  who 
wait  for  her  in  the  clouds,  and  bringing  music  and  danc- 
ing amidst  the  gloomy  solemnities  of  the  witch  incanta- 
tions— unquestionably  meant  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  but  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  one.  Some  such  being  pervades 
the  Aberdeen  evidence  as  the  Queen  of  Elphame. 
Andro  Man,  for  instance,  is  thus  indicted  : — '  Thou  art 
accused  as  a  most  notorious  witch  and  sorcerer,  in  so 
far  as  thou  confessest  and  afnrmest  thyself,  that,  by  the 
space  of  threescore  years  or  thereby,  the  devil  thy  mas- 
ter came  to  thy  mother's  house  in  the  likeness  and 
shape  of  a  woman,  whom  thou  callest  the  Queen  of 
Elpnen.'  This  queen  and  her  companions  rode  upon  I 
white  horses;  they  had  shapes  and  dothes  like  men,  | 


yet  were  but  shadows  *,  and  they  had  playing  and  danc- 
ing when  they  pleased.  4  Thou  afnrmest  that  the  Queen 
of  Elphen  has  a  grip  of  all  the  craft ;  but  Christson- 
day is  the  good  man,  and  has  all  power  under  God  ; 
and  that  thou  kennest  sundry  dead  men  in  their  com- 
pany, and  the  king  who  died  at  Flodden  and  Thomas 
Rhymer  is  there.'  '  Shakspcare,*  says  Mr  Knight,  '  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  found  more  exact  materials  for 
drawing  a  fairy  queen.'  Finally,  there  is  a  curious 
passage  in  the  trial  of  Marjory  Mutch,  laying  to  her 
charge  that  '  Thou,  having  discord  for  some  wrongs  he 
[William  Smith  in  Tarsorhill]  did  you,  for  the  revenge 
of  which  thou  earnest  to  his  plough,  he  being  ganging 
and  tilling  the  land  as  use  is,  and  then  thou  cast  thy 
witchcraft  on  his  oxen,  through  which  they  instantly 
ran  all  wood  [mad],  brake  the  plough  j  two  thereof  ran 
over  the  hills  to  Deer,  and  two  other  thereof  up  Ytlian 
ride,  which  could  never  be  taken  nor  apprehended 
again.'  Sheep  also  '  ran  wood  and  furious,  that  no  man 
durst  look  on  them,  for  fear  and  danger  of  their  lives.' 
How  strikingly  like  is  this  to  the  conduct  attributed  to 
Duncan's  horses  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turned  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 


Mr  Knight  enters  into  a  curious 
the  play  account  of  Duncan's  death,  and  some  circum- 
stances attending  the  celebrated  Cowrie  conspiracy,  in 
order  to  show  a  likelihood  of  Shakspeare  having  been 
at  Perth  in  1601,  and  there  heard  a  recital  of  the  singu- 
lar events  which  took  place  in  the  town  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  resemblance  is  certainly  considerable, 
in  as  far  as  in  both  cases  the  visit  of  the  king  is  unex- 
pected, and  is  announced  by  a  hasty  messenger;  whilo 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  in  wiling  the  king 
to  Gowrie  house,  is  as  much  marked  by  a  dismal  ab- 
straction as  was  that  of  Macbeth  when  Banquo  exclaims, 
4  Look  how  our  partner's  rapt'  But  here  we  think  the 
speculation  comparatively  fails,  for  oil  that  was  to  be 
learned  respecting  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  was  therefore  accessible  to  our  poet 
otherwise. 

There  is  something  to  us  much  more  striking  in 
the  traits  of  an  acquaintance  with  Scottish  matters  in 
Othello,  which  was  acted  before  the  queen  in  1602, 
being  probably  a  composition  of  that  time.   Iago's  song, 


ia  altered  from  a  verse  which  occurs  in  a  Scotch  i 

In  days  when  good  King  Robert  rang— 

(only  leaving  unaltered  one  rhyme  which  becomes  false 
in  English,  namely,  crown  with  loon — the  Scotch  manner 
being  croon,  which  answers  exactly).  Before  1603,  when 
there  were  scarcely  any  Scotch  in  London,  and  Scotch 
songs  were  as  yet  unprinted  there,  there  was  no  ready 
source  from  which  we  can  imagine  Shakspeare  to  have 
obtained  tills  snatch  of  northern  lyrical  humour,  if  he 
did  not  get  it  by  a  visit  to  the  country  iteelf. 
Finally— 

That  handkerchief 

Bid  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  givo ; 

She  was  a  cKiirvier,  and  could  almost  read 

The  thoughts  of  people :  i»he  told  her,  while  she  kept  Ut 

T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  ray  father 


This  remarkable  passage  finds  a  curious  reflection  in 
the  Aberdeen  trials.  In  the  information  against  Isobcl 
Strachnn,  it  is  alleged  that  4  the  said  Isobd  came  to 
Elspeth  Mutrie  in  Woodhead,  she  being  a  widow,  and 
asked  of  her  if  she  had  a  penny  to  lend  her,  and  the 
said  Elspeth  gave  her  the  penny ;  and  the  said  lsobel 
took  the  penny,  and  bowit  [bent]  it.  and  took  a  clout 
and  a  piece  of  red  wax,  and  sewed  the  clout  with  the 
thread,  the  wax  and  the  penny  being  within  the  clout, 
and  gave  it  to  the  said  Elspeth  Mutrie,  commanding 
her  to  use  the  said  clout  to  hang  about  her  craig  [ 
and  when  she  i 


[  1 1 1 1 1  ■  »  ■  |      l  l  | 

ig  [neck], 
best,  take 
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the  clout,  with  the  penny  and  the  wax,  and  stroke  her 
face  therewith,  and  the  so  doing,  she  should  attain  into 
the  marriage  of  that  man  whom  she  loved."  Also — 
'  Walter  Ronaldson  had  used  to  strike  his  wife,  who  took 
consultation  with  Scudder  [alias  Strachan],  and  she 
did  take  pieces  of  paper,  and  sew  them  thick  with  thread 
of  divers  colours,  and  did  put  them  in  the  barn  amongst 
the  corn,  and  from  henceforth  the  said  Walter  did  never 
strike  his  wife,  neither  yet  once  found  fault  with  her, 
whatsoever  she  did.*  He  was  tubdued  'entirely  to  her 
love.' 

Everything  considered,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
evidence  for  a  considerable  probability  that  Shakspeare 
visited  Scotland.  That  he  actually  did  so,  is  far  from 
being  proved ;  but  it  is  at  least  very  likely  that  he  did 
so.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  we  may  see  this,  and  other 
questions  in  the  biography  of  Shakspeare,  brought  into 
a  clearer  light ;  for  it  is  undoubted  that  the  research 
of  the  present  day  exceeds  all  ever  before  known ;  and 
Mr  Collier  himself  has  in  the  last  five  years  contributed 
more  facts  to  the  life  of  our  great  bard  than  had  been 
previously  elicited  since  the  days  of  Rowe  and  Pope. 
However  it  may  be  with  this  particular  question,  what- 
ever bo  the  conclusion  come  to  about  it  now  or  here- 
after, w*»  think  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Mr  Knight 
has  made  it  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenious 
reasoning,  and  the  effusion  of  a  large  measure  of  high 
and  generous  enthusiasm. 

Kote. — Several  visits  of  English  players  to  Scotland,  in  the  reign 
of  King  James,  are  noticed  in  the  books  of  his  treasurer  and  privy 
council.  In  February  1583,  lie  gives  to  '  certain  English  comedian* 
the  escheat  of  the  Laird  of  Kilcreuch  and  his  accomplices,'  value 
L.333,  Go.  8d.  In  October  1209,  the  king  in  person  bestows  L.4.1, 
6*.  8d.  upon  '  the  English  comedians;"  also  L.40  •  to  buy  Umber 
for  the  preparation  of  a  house  to  their  pastime.'  On  this  occa- 
sion the  permission  given  by  the  king  to  have  plays  acted  In 
Edinburgh,  was  met  by  the  kirk  stations  with  an  act  forbidding 
their  flocks  to  attend ;  and  James  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  act  of  privy  council,  commanding,  by  proclamation  at  the 
cross,  that  the  sessions  should  annul  this  rash  and  unadvised 
order,  and  that  the  ministers  should  publicly  proclaim,  next 
Sunday,  *  that  they  will  not  restrain  nor  censure  ony  of  their 
flocks  that  shall  repair  to  the  said  comedies  and  plays,  considering 
bis  majesty  is  not  of  purpose  or  intention  to  authorise,  allow,  or 
command  onythlng  whilk  is  profane,  or  may  carry  ony  offence  or 
slander  with  it.'  This  order  was  obeyed,  which  is  somewhat  of  a 
wonder,  considering  how  the  clergy  of  those  days  used  to  brave 
their  sovereign.  In  December,  James  gives  a  further  present  of 
L.333,  6s.  8d.  to  these  English  comedians.  There  is  no  entry  in  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  books  (nor,  wo  may  add  from  personal  inspection, 
in  those  of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh)  regarding  the  party 
by  Fletcher  in  1601.   But  in  February  1603,  the  Lord  Trea- 


surer notes,  '  By  his  majesty's  m 
Uvered  to  Mr  Cooler  and  other  three  comedians,  to  be  ilk  ane  of 
them  coat  and  brwks,  8  ells  of  scarlet  claith,  76/.' 

MR  LAING'S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

CONCLUDING  PART. 

Although  Mr  Laing,  in  the  previous  portion  of  his 
essay,  does  not  impute  any  of  the  existing  misery  or 
general  embarrassment  to  commercial  restrictions,  or 
indeed  to  legislative  arrangements  of  any  kind — con- 
fining himself,  as  we  have  seen,  exclusively  to  moral 
considerations — he  commences  the  summary  of  remedies, 
in  his  third  part,  by  stating  that  the  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  arises  'from  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  finding  a  profitable  market  for  what  we 
produce ;'  and  he  adds.  '  the  obvious  practical  remedy, 
therefore,  for  manufacturing  distress,  is  to  extend  our 
market*.'  Two  things  are  proposed-^-extension  of  trade 
by  removal  of  existing  difficulties;  and  an  increase 
of  means  by  lowering  the  price  of  necessary  article* 
of  consumption,  so  that,  with  the  present  employ- 
ment and  wages,  the  mass  of  the  labouring  population 
may  have  a  larger  surplus  to  spend  on  clothes  and 
manufactured  commodities.  In  several  consecutive 
chapters  our  author  discusses  the  principles  of  free 
trade  in  their  various  practical  bearings,  and  expresses 
himself  favourably  regarding  them.  He  next  advocates 
i  of  taxation,  on  which  it  is  neither 
our  province  to  enter; 


at  the  perplexing  subject  of  poor-laws.  He  thinks 
it  would  be  highly  injudicious  to  attempt  a  relief  of  all 
existing  destitution,  for  that  would  hare  the  inevitable 
result,  in  less  than  ten  years,  of  swallowing  up  the  free 
rental  of  half  the  kingdom,  while  a  stringent  refusal 
of  aid,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  would  be  '  a  callous 
repudiation  of  the  first  duties  of  humanity,  until  desti- 
tution, abandoned  to  itself,  acquires  a  virulence  and 
intensity  which  threatens  society  with  ruin.'  A  com- 
promise between  the  two  principles  is  desirable ;  and, 
with  some  modifications,  he  thinks  the  present  poor- 
law  of  England  to  be  perhaps  the  best  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  work  in  the  present  state  of  affair*. 

Amongst  preventive  measure*,  he  advocates  an  effec- 
tive law  for  enforcing  a  proper  system  of  sewerage 
and  drainage,  and  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes.  'Houses,'  he  says,  'have  been  suf- 
fered to  be  built,  in  which  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  human  beings  to  exist  without  disease  and  degra- 
dation. Every  large  town  may  be  looked  upon  a*  a 
place  of  human  sacrifice,  a  shrine  where  thousands 
pass  yearly  through  the  fire  as  offerings  to  the  Moloch 
of  avarice.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious,  if 
the  legislature  has  the  courage  to  apply  it  There 
would  be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  framing  strict  regula- 
tions enforcing  drainage,  sewerage,  the  removal  of  filth 
and  refuse,  the  construction  of  proper  receptacles,  the 
supply  of  water,  the  periodical  inspection  of  houses,  and 
condemnation  of  such  as  were  obviously  unfit  for  habi- 
tation, the  licensing  and  strict  regulation  of  lodging- 
houses,  the  separation  of  sexes,  the  prohibition  of 
everything  that  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  health 
,  and  decency.  In  addition  to  these  regulations,  effective 
provision  might  be  made,  as  regards  future  dwellings, 
for  an  improved  construction;  and  as  regard*  future 
streets  and  towns,  for  ventilation,  drainage,  and  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. Fever  hospitals  also  might  be  erected  in  popu- 
lous towns,  and  a  strict  sanitary  supervision  enforced, 
and  all  public  nuisances  vigorously  repressed.'  We 
have  pleasure  in  concurring  with  Mr  Laing  on  these 
points.  Legislation  is  in  nothing  more  desirable  than 
the  establishment  of  proper  police  and  sanitary  regu- 
lations. 

The  question  of  education  occupies  the  succeeding 
chapter.  Our  author  here  takes  a  middle  view  between 
those  who  expect  everything  from  the  barest  kind  of 
education— reading  and  writing — and  those  who  will 
allow  of  none  except  in  complete  subordination  to  the 
national  church.  He  counsels  a  compromise  between 
opposing  views,  a*  the  only  means  of  attaining  good  and 
avoiding  evU  in  the  case ;  but  the  point  at  which  he 
leave*  the  question  seems  to  us  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  fact  being,  that  there  ia  hardly  the  glimmer  of 
a  hope  that  either  party  will  make  the  necessary  con- 
cessions. 

Emigration  is  treated  of  as  an  important  means 
of  melioration,  if  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Speaking  of  the  English  nation, '  its  appointed  mission,' 
he  observes,  '  evidently  is  to  people  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  America  and  Australia  with  a  race  of  men 
professing  the  purest  religion,  inheriting  the  richest 
literature  and  proudest  history,  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  largest  share  of  personal  energy,  perseverance, 
moral  courage,  self-command,  habits  of  order  and  in- 
dustry, and,  in  a  word,  possessing  the  highest  degree  of 
aptitude  for  practical  civilisation,  of  any  race  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Already  the  flood  of  Anglo-Saxon 
population  sweep*  westward  across  the  continent  of 
America  like  a  great  tide,  swallowing  up  the  solitary 
prairies,  and  conquering  every  year  from  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo  a  wide  belt  of  six  or  seven  miles  along 
the  line  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Lake  Huron.  Already 
the  outposts  of  the  Australian  continent  are  securely 
occupied,  and  the  seeds  of  future  empires  planted 
in  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  wherever  a 


and  distress  at  home,  the 
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population  on  employment,  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
science,  and  even  the  mechanical  tendency,  money-mak- 
ing spirit,  and  restless  discontent  of  the  age,  are,  to  the 
eye  of  a  philosophical  observer,  so  many  incentives  and 
aids  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  two  great  missions  of 
the  English  race— first,  that  of  filling  new  worlds  with 
a  civilised  and  Christian  population ;  secondly,  that  of 
bringing  the  religion  and  civilisation  of  Europe  in  con- 
tact with  the  stationary  forms  of  society  and  religion 
which  have  existed  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  ancient 
East.  Nor  can  it  be  well  doubted,  that  it  is  in  a  wise 
co-operation  with  these  great  designs  of  Providence 
that  we  are  most  likely  to  find  a  solution  of  our  social 
difficulties,  and  relief  from  the  evils  which  oppress  us. 
When  we  descend,  however,  from  these  general  consi- 
derations to  practical  details,  the  subject  of  emigration 
is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties ;  and  it  must  be  at 
once  admitted,  that  no  feasible  scheme  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested, by  experienced  practical  men,  for  conducting 
j  emigration  on  the  extensive  and  systematic  scale  which 
>  would  be  required,  in  order  to  make  a  sensible  impres- 
sion on  the  mass  of  distress  at  home.'  It  is  certainly 
true  that,  ns  emigration  is  at  present  conducted,  it  has 
little  effect  in  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  labour- 
market  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1841,  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  was  460,278,  while  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  interval,  notwithstanding 
the  abstraction  of  emigrants,  was  2,268,381.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  admitted  that  emigration  has  at 
Icjvst  the  recommendation  of  being  a  partial  relief,  while 
fulfilling  an  ulterior  design  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  laying  the  basis  of  future  great  communities. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  4  Conclusion,'  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  summary.  Mr  Laing  acknowledges  that  the 
complexity  of  the  great  social  problem  prevents  its 
complete  solution  at  present;  and  that,  for  years  to 
come,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  only  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  not  by  any  a  priori  road  of  theory. 
A  fter  recapitulating  the  evils  of  our  national  condition, 
he  says, '  On  examining  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  state  of  things,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  economical  causes  usually  assigned,  such 
as  increase  of  population,  extension  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  like,  to  account  in  themselves  for  evils 
so  extensive  as  those  which  now  exist  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  appeared  to  us  that  every  one  of  these 
causes  might  have  co-existed,  and  has  actually  co-existed 
elsewhere,  with  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  society, 
and  an  advance  in  the  elements  of  true  civilisation.  We 
have  been  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
evils  complained  of  are  the  natural  result  and  retribu- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  a  decay  in  the  vital  warmth 
of  religious  feeling  and  sense  of  duty,  which  showed 
itself  generally  throughout  European  society  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  this  country  took  the  form 
of  a  hard  utilitarian  selfishness  and  inordinate  devotion 
to  money.  This  spirit  appears  to  have  showed  itself 
among  all  classes,  reducing  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  cultivator  and  labourer,  capitalist  and 
operative,  more  and  more  into  those  of  hostility  faulting 
from  the  competition  of  advene  sdf -interests.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  revolution  effected  by  machinery, 
the  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
the  French  war  with  its  exorbitant  expenditure  and 
rise  in  prices,  the  enormous  immigration  from  Ire- 
land, and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  have  conspired  to 
increase  the  evil,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  crisis.  The 
labouring  population,  ground  down  in  the  unequal  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labour,  and  demoralised  alike 
by  the  neglect  and  by  the  example  of  the  upper  classes, 
have  taken  the  only  effectual  method  of  revenging 
themselves,  that  of  multiplying  their  numbers,  and 
threatening  society  with  an  increasing  mass  of  misery 
and  want  Distress,  spreading  more  and  more  widely, 
is  invading  fresh  classes,  and  with  each  recurring 
paroxysm  of  trade  and  period  of  commercial  depression, 
is  ^threatening  to  et^^  tho8e  wh°  have  hitherto  es- 


of  a  new  golden  age  to  be  realised  by  mechanical  inven- 
tions, march  of  intellect,  accumulation  of  capital  and 
sound  political  economy,  finds  itself  compelled  by  a  I 
terrible  necessity  to  abandon  the  system  of  laisser-faire, 
and  to  embark  iu  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with  the 
elements  of  disorganisation  and  ruin.' 

In  these  remarks,  Mr  Laing,  as  usual,  takes  a  much 
more  gloomy  view  of  national  demoralisation  than  we 
think  justifiable,  considering  the  many  symptoms  of 
advancement ;  and  continues  to  recognise  no  other  cause 
of  disorder  than  1  the  neglect  and  example  of  the  upper 
classes,'  thereby  implying,  that  all  individuals  below  a 
certain  station  are  relieved  of  everything  like  moral 
responsibility,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  beings  incap- 
able of  self-reliance.  Not  seeing  clearly,  however,  how 
external  interference  is  to  be  brought  into  operation,  he 
afterwards  hints  at  the  necessity  for  individual  reform, 
and  alludes  to  the  impossibility  of  legislative  enactment, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  of  public  opinion.  '  When 
we  turn,'  says  he,  ■  from  a  contemplation  of  the  disease 
to  a  consideration  of  the  remedies,  it  appears  evident 
that  as  no  specific  cause  can  be  assigned,  so  no  specific 
remedy  can  be  pointed  out  The  only  effectual  reform 
is  that  in  which  each  person  begins  by  reforming  him- 
self ;  in  other  words,  where  a  revival  of  those  feelings 
of  duty  and  moral  obligation  whose  decay  has  been  the 
primary  source  of  the  evil,  leads  to  innumerable  indi- 
vidual efforts,  and  to  an  improved  state  of  public  opi- 
nion. Without  this,  it  roust  bo  frankly  admitted  that 
legislation  can  do  little.  In  the  first  place,  legislative 
measures  of  improvement  are,  in  the  present  political 
constitution  of  the  country,  impracticable,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  public  opinion  of  the  upper  classes.  In 
the  next  place,  even  if  practicable,  they  would  be  in- 
operative against  a  continuance  of  the  causes  which 
tend  to  swell  the  existing  evils,  and  to  make  distress,  if 
driven  back  for  a  moment,  continually  recur  on  a  wider 
scale.' 

Our  author  concludes  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing,  after  all,  to  justify  despair.  And  here 
we  can  again  fully  concur  with  him.  '  Amidst  a  great 
deal,'  says  he,  *  that  is  unsound  and  dangerous,  we  have 
never  failed  to  recognise  a  great  many  elements  of 
good.  The  energy  and  worth  of  the  national  character 
arc  still  unimpaired.  Wherever  individuals  have  exerted 
themselves,  zealously  and  disinterestedly,  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  around  them,  benefit  has  never 
failed  to  ensue.  A  little  good  has  invariably  gone  a  long 
way,  and  in  every  grade  of  society,  every  department  of 
industry,  there  are  numerous  examples  which  radiate 
improvement  around  them,  and  demonstrate  that  the 
most  inveterate  evils  are  not  incurable.  On  all  hands 
we  see  a  stir  and  movement  in  the  public  mind ;  and  if 
nothing  more,  at  any  rate  a  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  something,  which,  after  the  protracted  lethargy 
of  the  last  century,  is  a  great  step  in  advance.'  In 
these  sentiments  we  cordially  concur.  Operated  upon 
by  numerous  improving  influences,  the  public  mind  is 
becoming  daily  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  social 
meliorations.  Evils  which  forty  years  ago  would  never 
have  been  the  subject  of  remark,  are  now  examined 
with  a  care  that  betokens  a  wide-spread  intelligence  and 
philanthropy.  4  Every  well-considered  measure,'  adds 
our  essayist  *  brought  forward  in  a  right  spirit  n°t  only 
does  good  in  itself,  but  makes  it  easier  to  do  more  good. 
Difficulties  which*  appear  insuperable,  doubts  which 
cannot  now  be  solved,  vanish  of  themselves  when  we 
grapple  boldly  with  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  at  hand. 
The  evils  of  society,  as  of  the  individual,  are  of  our  own 
creation,  and  are  already  half  conquered  when  we  look 
them  in  the  face.  No  society  ever  yet  perished  which 
had  the  will  to  save  itself.  It  is  only  where  the  will  is 
so  enervated,  that  a  community  had  rather  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  dangers  which  menace  it  than  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  avert  them,  that  its  situation  is 
desperate.  Let  every  one,'  he  adds, 4  who,  in  his  public 
or  private  capacity,  can  do  anything  to  relieve  misery, 
to  combat  evU,  to  assert  right,  to  redress  wrong,  do  it 
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j  1  with  hit  whole  heart  and  foul,  and  trust  to  God  for  the 
result' 

We  heartily  say  amen  to  these  concluding  words  of 
our  author,  and  only  regret  that  a  man  so  well-disposed 
in  his  views  of  social  melioration  should  have  failed  so 
signally  in  giving  a  true  picture  of  society,  or  in  point- 
ing out  remedies  for  those  disorders  which,  notwith- 
standing all  improvements,  continue  to  exist  Although 
his  essay,  however,  cannot  be  read  without  disappoint- 
ment we  trust  it  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
awakening  inquiry  and  agitating  a  subject  which  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  discussed. 


JOURNEYING 8  IN  AMERICA  BY  A  YOUNG 
ADVENTURER, 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  HOCHKSTEB. 

under  the  title  of  Voyage  in  an  Emigrant  Mi^ThTwriter  was 
there  left  ■pending  bU  fir*  night  in  America,  in  a  New  York 
boarding  bouee  of  a  humble  description,  to  which  he  had  been 
conducted  on  landing*.] 

j  I  awokk  the  next  morning  as  the  clock  was  chiming 
seven,  and  seeing  that  I  was  the  only  person  left  in  the 
room,  jumped  hastily  out  of  bed,  and,  having  dressed, 

I  threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly ;  the  birds,  perched  upon  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  chirruped  away  as  merrily  as  if  there  were 
no  long  winter  coming ;  and  altogether  it  was  a  com- 
plete English  May  morning,  such  as  makes  one  long 
for  a  ramble  in  some  fine  shady  country  lane.  The 
streets,  however,  seemed  to  wear  the  same  bustling  as- 
pect they  had  done  the  evening  before.  I  had  not  as  yet 
seen  anything  that  much  differed  from  home ;  yet  one 
of  my  boyish  dreams  was  now  becoming  realised,  and  I 
looked  out  on  the  streets  with  a  throbbing  heart  '  And 
this,'  said  I,  involuntarily  speaking  aloud — 4  and  this  is 
America,  the  vast  temple  dedicated  to  freedom,  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  civilised  world !'  4  There's  no  two 
ways  about  that,'  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow  r  '  that's 
about  as  true  a  thing  as  you  ever  said  in  your  life ;  but 

)  I  guess  you  had  better  come  down  and  get  breakfast ; 
the  bell's  jist  goin'  to  ring.'  I  accordingly  followed 
tlie  landlord  down  stairs,  and  the  next  minute,  answer- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  belL  all  the  boarders  came  flock- 
ing in.  The  breakfast  waa  composed  of  similar  mate- 
rials to  the  dinner  of  the  day  before,  with  the  addition 
of  tea  and  coffee.  I  created  some  little  amusement  at 
first  by  hastily  putting  aside  some  preserved  peaches, 
with  which  an  officious  gentleman  had  heaped  my 

i  plate,  as  it  is  the  custom  all  over  this  country  to  use 
preserves  to  meat  The  party  were  in  the  highest 
spirits,  having  only  just  received  news  of  a  glorious 
triumph  of  the  looo-focns  in  the  election  of  a  constable. 
Indeed  that  subject  together  with  the  progress  of  the 
Croton  aqueduct  entirely  engrossed  the  conversation, 

|  and  I  was  impressed  for  the  first  time  with  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  excited  in  Americans  of  all  classes  by 
subjects  which  in  Europe  are  attractive  only  to  a  few. 

After  I  had  finished  breakfast  I  strolled  out  to  see 
something  of  the  city,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover 
some  of  my  fellow- passengers.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  me  (a  cloud  of  dust  that  almost  immediately 
filled  up  both  eyes),  brought  tlie  negligence  of  the  wor- 
shipful company  of  scavengers  forcibly  under  my  atten- 
tion. In  summer,  it  appears,  tlie  great  quantity  of 
dust  is  almost  insupportable,  and  in  winter  the  streets 
arc  knee-deep  with  mud.  New  York  is  certainly  a 
very  fine  city ;  and  if  this  great  nuisance  were  attended 
to  by  the  mumoipal  authorities,  and  the  principal  streets 
disposed  in  a  mora  regular  order,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
credit  to  the  state.  Broadway  is  a  fine  showy  broad 
street  but  from  the  irregularity  I  have  mentioned,  and 


the  style  of  decorating  the  shops,  which  partakes  of  the 

character  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  New  York, 
being  more  gaudy  than  tasteful,  it  is  not  quite  so  hand- 
some a  street  as  it  might  be  made.  I  shall  say  no 
more  of  a  city  so  well  known,  than  that  after  a  few 
days  of  sauntering  amongst  its  public  places,  I  agreed 
with  some  of  the  companions  of  my  late  voyage  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  Rochester,  four  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  They  had  engaged  passage* 
by  the  steamer  for  this  distance  at  two  dollars ;  but  by 
the  advice  of  my  host  I  agreed  only  for  a  passage  to 
Albany,  paying  for  that  distance  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles)  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  a  little  more  than  an 
English  shilling. 

At  the  time  sped  fled  on  my  ticket,  five  o'clock  p.*., 
I  went  on  board  the  steamboat ;  and  as  it  had  a  very 
novel  appearance  to  me,  a  description  of  it  may  perhaps 
be  interesting.  The  boat  waa  immensely  long,  with 
very  sharp  bows.  Above  the  ordinary  deck  was  placed 
another  deck,  supported  by  posts,  and  running  about 
two-thirds  of  the  vessel's  length,  which  gave  the  whole 
a  very  clumsy  appearance,  increased  by  tl»e  circum- 
stance of  the  beam  of  the  steam-engine,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  resemble  one  of  Watt's  stationary  engines, 
working  up  and  down  through  the  top  of  the  hurricane 
or  upper  deck.  In  some  steamboats  a  vertical  high- 
pressure  engine  is  used,  the  machinery  of  which  is  alto 
exposed.  Between  the  two  decks  were  the  ladies'  cabin, 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  boat  and  the  bar ;  which  last 
two,  I  believe,  may  be  classed  among  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  their  4  peculiar  institutions,'  and  which,  from  a 
reason  that  I  afterwards  discovered,  were  both  at  that 
time  untenanted.  Below  these  was  the  saloon,  which 
ran  very  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  To  walk 
round  it  once  would  have  been  considered  by  some  ■ 
people  quite  a  feat  of  pedestrianism.  We  did  not  sail 
until  nine  o'clock  j  but  still,  when  we  did  move,  and 
while,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  we  gazed  at  the  distant 
wharfs  and  streets,  the  lights  of  which  seemed  to  shoot 
past  like  so  many  meteors,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  having  got  on  board  so  fast  n  vessel,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  night  The  captain, 
however,  presently  gave  the  order  to  stop,  when  a 
schooner  and  three  large  flat-bottomed  boats  were  lashed 
alongside  >  and  for  the  next  hour  we  stopped  every  few  i 
minutes  for  a  similar  purpose,  until  at  last  we  were 
slowly  dragging  after  us  at  least  a  score  of  vessels  of 
heavy  burden.  We  were  evidently  caught  in  a  trap,  1 
perhaps  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  days ;  and  as  many  of  j 
us  had  brought  no  provisions,  we  should  in  addition  j 
perhaps  have  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  meals.  However,  ; 
there  was  no  use  in  complaining  j  and  on  a  philosophi- 
cal gentleman  recommending  that  we  should  '  take  it  , 
out  in  sleep,'  we  went  in  a  body  to  the  steward  to  de- 
mand our  berths,  which  be,  to  crown  our  misfortunes, 
refused  to  give  without  the  payment  of  an  additional 
twenty-five  cents,  alleging  that  we  were  only  deck- 
passengers.  After  a  long  and  angry  altercation,  it  was 
resolved  nem.  con.,  that  rather  than  submit  to  extortion, 
as  the  night  was  warm,  we  should  repair  to  the  deck,  | 
and  there  select  tlie  softest  plank  whereon  to  rest  our- 
selves  until  morning.  In  a  short  time  several  of  my  | ! 
companions  were  asleep ;  but  to  my  shame  be  it  said, 
after  having  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  follow  their 
example,  I  quietly  slunk  below  and  paid  for  a  bed.  But 
verily,  I  had  my  reward  ;  for  I  was  not  only  a  subject 
for  the  jokes  of  the  rest  the  next  morning,  but  was  also 
so  tormented  during  the  night  by  a  numerous  colony  of 
strange  bed-fellows,  that  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 

As  soon  as  I  had  breakfasted  next  morning,  I  went 
on  deck,  anxious  to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try remote  from  the  large  cities.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  prospect  when,  gliding  through 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  chid  to  their  very  sum- 
mits in  verdure,  the  river  seemed  to  take  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake,  by  losing  itself  in  some  abrupt  winding, 
which  in  its  turn  would  unfold  new  beauties.  The 
pretty  little  Dutch  villages,  too,  came  in  for  a  shore  of 
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my  admiration,  with  their  very  white  cottages,  and  their 
■tiff,  prim-looking  churches,  that  in  some  cases  almost 
equalled  the  houses  in  number. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  blowing  off  of  the  steam,  and  on  going  on  deck,  I 
found  that  we  were  alongside  the  wharf  at  Albany.  It 
was  still  dark,  and  raining  very  hard,  and  I  waited  with 
my  companions  rather  anxiously  for  daylight,  as,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  previous  day,  I  was  lightly 
clothed,  and  the  rest  of  my  apparel  was  in  a  box  in  the 
hold.  At  length,  however,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun 
rose,  and  one  or  two  of  the  shops  begnn  to  open.  After 
we  had  breakfasted,  a  select  committee  of  our  party 
went  to  see  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
remainder  of  our  journey,  while  I  with  the  rest  walked 
out  to  see  the  town.  Albany  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  possesses  several 
very  neat-looking  streets,  paved  with  bright-red  bricks, 
and  planted  at  regular  distances  with  trees.  Having 
returned  to  our  hostelry,  we  found  the  committee  await- 
ing with  the  intelligence  that  the  canal-boat  that  was 
allotted  them  would  not  leave  until  next  morning.  I 
went  on  board,  and  engaged  with  the  captain  for  a  pas- 
sage by  the  Erie  canal  to  Rochester,  at  the  rate  of  a  cent 
per  mile,  for  which  sum  I  was  to  have  a  berth,  and  to 
be  provided  with  fuel  and  water.  I  engaged  to  pay  him 
every  evening  for  the  distance  I  had  come,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  to  pay  a  few  cents  for  the  freight 
of  my  trunk.  In  the  meantime  we  amused  ourselves 
with  watching  the  boats,  some  of  which  contained  ac- 
quaintances, and  two  or  three  of  which  were  going  off 
every  hour.  In  shape  they  are  not  unlike  coffins,  the 
top,  or  lid,  being  used  as  a  deck,  and  without  bulwarks 
or  rails.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, the  smallest  of  which  is  at  the  stern,  and  con- 
tains the  captain's  room  and  dining-cabin  for  such  as 
engage  for  their  board ;  the  compartment  at  the  bows  is 
the  largest,  and  is  used  as  the  general  cabin,  having  a 
row  of  berths  on  each  side ;  and  the  division  in  the 
middle  is  the  hold-  The  whole  is  drawn  by  two  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Starting  in  the 
morning,  we  found,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
that  the  bed  of  the  canid  ascends  suddenly,  on  account 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  locks  congregated 
together  in  about  the  space  of  a  mile,  which  caused  some 
detention.  My  companions  now  found  that  they  were 
again  to  be  cheated,  for  the  captain  refused  to  let  them 
enter  the  cabin,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  walk  on 
deck  or  on  shore  during  the  day,  and  to  luxuriate  on 
some  barrels  in  the  hold  during  the  night.  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  my  good  fortune  in  not  having  paid  more 
than  they,  and  having  such  superior  accommodations ; 
but  I  discovered  there  was  a  Yankee  who  had  been  even 
•cuter'  than  I  was.  He  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  went  on  shore  with  his  gun,  not  returning  until 
night,  and  would  thus  only  pay  for  the  time  that  he  was 
sleeping.  I  soon  followed  his  example,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  very  agreeable  mode  of  travelling.  He  was  a  rather 
companionable  man,  and  so  we  became  very  intimate. 
We  generally  walked  one  or  two  miles  in  advance  of 
the  boat,  and  when  we  felt  hungry,  would  cither  dine 
in  the  tavern  of  some  small  village,  one  of  which  oc- 
curred every  few  miles ;  or  else,  if  we  shot  any  squirrels, 
we  baked  them  within  a  mass  of  clay  at  a  fire  of  our 
own  making  in  the  woods.  I  certainly,  at  first,  felt  some 
foolish  prejudices  against  eating  them,  but  all  such 
scruples  vanished  after  the  first  meal.  Squirrels,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  England,  are  most  common,  and  there 
are  also  black  and  gray  species,  which  are  much  larger. 
The  taste  of  the  baked  animal  is  between  that  of  a 
chicken  and  a  rabbit  If  you  wish  a  piquant  sauce, 
rub  it  over  with  sorrel  or  sour  apple  juice,  and,  as  my 
Yankee  friend  observed,  '  if  it  don't  go  down  well,  it's  a 
pity.'  If  you  wish  a  dessert,  you  can  pluck  from  the  fields, 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  many  wild  strawberries  as  you  can 
eat.  There  are  also  wild  gooseberries,  blueberries,  one 
kind  of  which  is  the  Scotch  blaeberry,  and  the  other 
kind  grows  on  high  bushes ;  and  a  score  of  other  kinds  of 


berries.  Hickory  nuts,  a  small  species  of  walnut,  fil- 
berts, and  many  other  kind  of  nuts,  are  common,  as  are 
also  grapes ;  but,  in  the  wild  state,  they  are  seldom  good 
so  far  north.  If  we  wanted  apples  or  pears,  we  helped 
ourselves  to  those  within  our  reach,  and  if  the  proprie- 
tor was  by,  he  frequently  told  us  on  which  tree  we 
would  find  the  best  fruit.  However,  we  only  did  this  on 
roods  lying  at  some  distance  off  the  canal,  as  those  far- 
mers through  whose  grounds  the  canal  passes  cannot 
afford  to  be  so  liberal,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  passers-by  who  would  be  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  As  melons  are  of  more  value,  when 
we  wanted  one  we  offered  to  pay  for  it ;  but  the  money 
was  very  seldom  taken.  On  one  occasion,  having  intro- 
duced ourselves  to  a  farmer  in  this  manner,  he  not  only 
gave  us  the  run  of  his  orchard,  but  also  invited  us  to  his 
house,  and  regaled  us  with  squash  (a  species  of  pumpkin) 
pies  and  cream.  In  the  course  of  our  entertainment, 
our  host  and  my  companion  discovered  that  they  had 
both  come  from  the  same  part  of  New  England,  and  of 
course  there  was  a  great  deal  to  say  about  mutual  ac- 
quaintances. At  last  the  old  farmer  insisted  that  wo 
should  stop  with  him  that  night ;  which  we  agreed  to 
do  on  his  promising  to  take  us  about  twenty  miles  up 
the  canal  the  following  morning,  which  would  enable  us 
to  overtake  the  boat  As  this  was  the  first  insight  I 
had  into  the  life  of  an  American  farmer,  I  will  here 
briefly  describe  it  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  life  of 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  on  what  Mr  Smith  called 
4  the  white  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,' 

Our  host  had  come  here  some  forty  years  since,  when 
he  was  about  twenty,  and  brought  with  him  a  newly 
married  wife  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  *  Dad '  had 
given  him  a  couple  of  hundred  of  dollars,  and  by  his 
marriage  he  had  acquired  a  span  of  horses  and  a 
good  wagon  -,  and  as  a  brother  younger  than  himself 
had  come  to  assist  him,  he  might  be  considered  as  com- 
mencing life  in  a  rather  promising  manner.  The  spot 
that  he  chose  for  his  location  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  although  now  the  site  of  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage ;  and  at  the  nearest  house,  which  was  about  thirty 
miles  off,  he  left  his  wife,  until  he  himself  should  have 
a  home  for  her.  He  and  his  brother  started  off  one 
Monday  morning,  and  blazed  a  path  to  his  intended 
habitation,  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  trees  at  regular 
distances,  which  might  serve  as  guide-posts.  They 
carried  with  them  their  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
their  axes  in  their  hands,  and  at  their  backs  a  pack  con- 
taining a  change  of  clothes  and  sufficient  food  to  last 
them  until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  they  would  return 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  home.  They  knocked  up  a  little 
shanty,  or  shed,  the  first  day,  and  the  next  morning  set 
to  work  to  clear  a  farm.  The  elder  brother  had  been 
intended  for  the  ministry,  and  his  education  had  pre- 
vented him  from  being  much  used  to  chopping,  and 
Tom,  the  younger  one — although  he  often  swung  an 
axe  all  day,  and  then  danced  at  a  'break  down'  till 
daylight  without  feeling  tired — was  not  generally  con- 
sidered very  spry ;  but  I  guess,  if  their  father  could 
have  come  suddenly  on  them,  and  seen  them  at  work, 
he  would  have  been  surprised.  The  way  those  tall 
beech  and  maple  trees  came  crashing  and  thundering 
down,  was  a  caution.  If  ever  the  elder  brother,  fatigued 
by  his  unaccustomed  task,  felt  inclined  to  suspend  his 
labour,  his  eye  would  glance  at  the  four  6takes  that 
constituted  the  boundaries  of  their  future  log  palace, 
his  mind  would  revert  for  a  moment  to  his  young  bride, 
perhaps  at  that  moment  thinking  of  him,  and  imme- 
diately his  axe  would  go  quivering  to  its  very  eye  in 
the  wood,  and  blow  would  succeed  blow,  until  the  big 
drops  of  perspiration  came  rolling  down  his  brow.  In 
a  very  short  time  a  broad  patch  of  sky  might  be  seen 
over  their  heads,  and  the  brothers  began  already  to  feel 
like  landed  proprietors.  And  then,  when  the  week  was 
finished,  what  a  mere  step  the  thirty  miles  seemed  to 
be !  No  one  can  tell  how  that  Sunday  was  enjoyed, 
unless  he  has  earned  his  few  hours  of  enjoyment  with 
I  those  dear  to  him  by  the  hard  labour  of  a  week.  And 
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who  can  paint  the  happiness  of  that  young  pair  as  they 
strolled  through  the  fields  in  those  delicious  evenings, 
arm  in  arm,  and  chatting  so  merrily  about  the  future, 
and  building  such  delightful  castles  in  the  air!  As  for 
Tom,  it  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day  how  he  passed 
his  time.  He  always  went  out  after  dinner,  and  was 
not  seen  again  till  dark ;  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  farmer's  youngest  daughter  was  always  missing  at 
the  same  time.  Some  people  hinted  that  she  and  Tom 
were  also  talking  about  their  prospects,  and  as  they 
were  afterwards  married,  it  does  not  seem  very  unlikely. 

Well,  when  the  long  hot  summer  passed  away,  and 
the  short  but  most  beautiful  of  the  seasons  in  America, 
the  Indian  summer,  was  gone,  and  the  winter,  too,  was 
nearly  over,  the  spot  that  perhaps  had  never  before 
been  trodden  except  by  wild  animals,  or  men  as  wild, 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  had 
done  the  previous  winter.  There  were  about  forty  or 
fifty  acres  cleared — the  stumps,  however,  still  showing 
their  heads  out  of  the  snow.  A  portion  of  the  land 
was  surrounded  by  a  zig-zag  fence  made  by  thick  rails 
of  wood  piled  on  each  other,  and  kept  together  in  the 
part  where  they  overlapped  by  two  other  rails  stuck 
in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross.  Near 
the  centre  was  a  neat  log-house,  formed  of  thick  squared 
logs,  dovetailed  together  at  the  corners.  In  raising 
this,  all  the  neighbours  who  lived  within  a  day's  ride 
came  to  assist,  so  that,  the  materials  being  ready,  it 
was  built  in  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  assistance, 
which  is  a  general  custom  in  the  backwoods,  and  before 
the  house  was  made,  they  were  sure  to  have  some  visi- 
tor every  week ;  some  restless  spirit  who,  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  labour  of  his  own  farm,  would  come  and 
work  hard  for  the  strangers  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
would,  moreover,  bring  his  own  food  and  his  bed,  con- 
sisting of  a  bear's  skin  or  a  buffalo  robe.  The  house 
was  at  first  made  to  form  one  large  room,  one  end  of 
which  was  afterwards  cut  off  and  divided  into  two  small 
;  bed-rooms.  The  principal  room,  into  which  the  outer 
door  opened,  was  used  as  *  parlour,  kitchen,  and  all,'  at 
the  end  of  which,  opposite  the  bed-rooms,  was  the  huge 
fireplace,  with  its  chimney  made  of  clay  and  sticks ;  and 
there  was  more  wood  burnt  in  it  in  a  week  than  would 
suffice  two  or  three  families  in  this  part  of  the  world 
for  a  year.  There  was  also  a  room  above,  that  was 
reached  by  a  very  uncivilised  flight  of  stairs  by  the 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Its  ceiling  was  the  rafters  and 
shingles  that  formed  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  only  in 
the  middle  high  enough  to  admit  of  standing.  It  was 
used  as  a  store-room,  and  also  as  a  bed-room  in  cases 
of  emergency.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  who  could  not 
be  without  carpeted  rooms  might  perhaps  despise  such  a 
dwelling  as  this ;  but  still  it  was  a  very  comfortable  house, 
warm  in  the  winter ;  and  if  the  wind  should  come  in  be- 
tween the  chinks  of  the  logs,  what  was  easier  than  to 
stop  the  hole  up  with  clay?  The  young  farmer  thought 
it  the  most  comfortable  house  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life;  and  when  he  looked  at  his  young  wife,  and  an 
imitation  of  himself  on  a  small  scale  with  which  she 
had  lately  presented  lum,  he  felt  as  happy  as  the  Pre- 
sident himself. 

Gradually,  however,  as  our  host  became  rich,  both  in 
money  and  children,  the  scene  changed.  The  old  log- 
house,  which  at  one  time  had  been  the  ultimatum  of 
his  wishes,  gave  way  to  a  handsome-framed  building, 
and  was  delivered  over  to  the  cows;  this  in  its  turn 
was  superseded  by  a  showy  brick  edifice,  which  still 
remained  at  my  visit,  but  which,  when  necessary,  had 
been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
wings.  All  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  one  son, 
were  married,  three  sons  having  imitated  the  father's 
career  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  west. 
One  grandson  and  two  granddaughters,  none  of  whom 
were  married,  lived  with  him.  The  little  valley  in 
which  he  dwelt,  that  used  to  be  so  gloomy  and  solitary, 
was  now  the  site  of  a  bustling  village,  which,  from  the 
fac  t  of  his  having  been  the  first  settler,  was  originally 
called  after  bis  name,  Jonesville  ;  but  afterwards,  when  I 


the  classical  fever  began  to  rage,  it  was  changed  into 

the  longest  name  that  could  be  found  in  the  Qreek 
topographical  dictionary.  It  now  possessed  three  meet- 
ing-houses, a  loco-foeo  and  a  'coon'  tavern,  and  a  tem- 
perance house,  and  was  therefore  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  its  inliabitant*.  So 
much  for  the  history  of  our  host. 

We  employed  ourselves  during  the  afternoon  in  wan-  ; 
dering  round  the  farm  and  looking  at  the  cattle,  and  ; 
feeling  very  much  edified  on  Mr  Jones  informing  us 
that  the  grandfather  of  Black  Bess  had  beaten  the  cele- 
brated Blue  Peter  in  a  trotting  match.  A  field  of  In- 
dian corn  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  from  the  large  hand- 
some ears  of  the  grain  and  the  long  green  leaves.  The 
ground  is  hoed  or  ploughed  into  hillocks,  in  each  of 
which  two  or  three  grains  are  dropped ;  and  between 
the  hillocks  there  arc  generally  planted  melons,  squashes, 
or  other  vegetables  of  the  pumpkin  tribe,  and  sometimes 
potatoes.  In  America  generally,  and  more  especially 
in  the  back  settlements,  where  land  is  cheap,  farming 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  slovenly  careless  manner :  there 
is  very  little  attention  paid  to  the  rotation  of  crop* 
or  manuring.  Wheat  is  often  sown  on  the  same  land 
until  it  absolutely  refuses  to  reproduce ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  a  year  or  two,  and  the  same  system  is 
carried  on  again.  A  good  '  old  country'  farmer*  could 
get  as  much  from  twenty-five  acres  as  many  here  only 
raise  from  a  hundred.  Green  corn-stalks  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  which  probably  is 
the  reason  that  they  are  so  fattening  for  cattle.  Mr 
Jones  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  make  an  important 
addition  to  his  income,  by  adding  to  his  other  vocatioas 
that  of  a  sugar-planter  and  boiler.  He  raised  every 
year  a  field  of  the  corn  that  he  found  most  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and  cut  it  down  when  the  flower  was 
commencing  to  blossom,  when  it  was  pressed  between 
iron  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice  boiled  down  until 
sugar  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a  pretty  good  quality. 
Mr  Jones  had  also  a  maple  bush,  or  a  small  wood  con- 
taining sugar  maple  trees,  from  which  in  the  early 
spring  he  collected  the  sap  by  boring  a  hole  in  the 
tree  near  the  ground,  and  allowing  it,  by  means  of 
a  stick,  or  other  conductor,  to  trickle  into  small  tin  or 
wooden  buckets  placed  under.  It  was  then  treated  on 
the  same  principle  as  other  kinds  of  sugar  are.  It 
forms  a  very  pleasant  sweetmeat;  a  slight  bitterness 
rendering  it,  like  many  other  things  in  life,  more  agree- 
able and  less  palling. 

We  had  supper  about  six,  which  consisted  of  fried 
flsh  taken  from  a  small  lake  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fried  ham,  potatoes,  apple  and  other  '  saacea,'  wheat  and 
corn  bread,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  tea  and  coffee. 
There  were  several  more  people  present  than  I  had 
noticed  before,  all  of  them,  I  believe,  relations  of  the 
family.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the' host's  eldest  granddaughter,  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  modest  confusion.  Suspecting,  from  the 
jokes  with  which  Mr  Jones  was  very  liberally  indulging  ! 
himself,  that  she  was  going  to  be  married,  I  inquired  of 
my  companion,  in  a  whisper,  if  such  were  the  fact?  but 
he  told  me,  with  a  knowing  wink,  that  it  was  4  only  ; 
sparking.'  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  4  sparking ;' 
however,  I  thought  it  best  to  conceal  my  ignorance,  and 
endeavour  to  find  it  out  for  myself.  After  supper,  Mr 
Jones  with  his  own  hands  carried  a  quantity  of  fire- 
wood into  a  small  room  entered  from  the  dining-room, 
and  the  young  lady  and  her  sister  speeddy  followed 
him,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  company  silent,  and  on  the 
watch,  as  if  expecting  some  event.  After  we  had  re- 
mained in  this  manner  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
outer  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  stalked  in,  rather 
good-luoking,  and  dressed  very  gaily.  He  evidently 
endeavoured  to  assume  an  air  of  nonchalance,  but  mado 


*  The  American*  always  call  tb«  British  inland*  the  '  Ob!  | 
Countrj- ;'  and  I  have  heard  many  New  E&f UkDders  also  talk  of 
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.1  most  miserable  failure  ;  for,  finding  that 
more  persons  present  than  he  probably  expected,  and 
that  a  score  of  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  he  became 
very  red,  and  stammered  out  a  salutation.  He  was 
greeted  Tery  cordially,  however,  and  a  general  conver- 
sation commencing  on  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the 
markets,  he  speedily  recovered  his  equanimity.  In  a 
short  time  the  youngest  of  the  granddaughters  came  out 
of  the  mysterious  chamber  and  whispered  something 
to  him,  on  which  he  bade  the  company  good  night,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  young  lady,  who, 
however,  did  not  go  in  herself.  As  the  mystery  was 
still  as  deep  as  ever,  I  resolved  to  puzzle  myself  with  it 
no  longer,  but  at  bed- time  to  confess  my  ignorance  to 
my  companion,  and  request  a  solution.  Ihoring  the 
rest  of  the  evening  I  entertained  them  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  Thames,  the  palaces,  the  Queen,  &c  on 
which  subjects  their  ignorance  was  so  great,  as  to 
make  me  suppose  at  first  that  I  was  the  butt  of  their 
wit.  I  found  out  afterwards,  however,  that  they  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  informed  than  the  generality 
of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  word,  I  will  call  the 
peasantry  of  the  districts  through  which  I  travelled. 
One  lady  believed  that  a  scaffold  always  stood  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  that  her  majesty  superintended  the  executions 
in  propria  pertona.  All  of  them — even  Mr  Jones,  who 
was  a  pretty  well  educated  man — had  imbibed  the  most 
extravagant  notions  of  the  wealth  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Queen,  and  were  surprised,  and  perhaps  disappointed, 
when  I  told  them  that  she  did  not  possess  so  much  real 
power  as  their  President;  and  when  I  added  that  the 
Queen  was  not  so  rich  as  some  of  her  subjects,  and  did 
not,  except  on  state  occasions,  dress  splendidly,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  on  horseback  in  public  with- 
out being  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
although  their  politeness  prevented  them  from  saying 
so,  they  evidently  thought  that  I  was  availing  myself 
rather  liberally  of  a  traveller's  license. 

As  we  both  slept  in  the  same  room,  my  Yankee  friend 
explained  to  me,  when  we  retired  for  the  night,  the 
cause  of  what  had  so  much  excited  my  curiosity.  An 
American  considers  that  'time  is  money,'  and  is  no 
more  inclined  to  spend  any  portion  of  his  working 
hours  upon  such  trifling  matters  as  love-making,  than 
to  purchase,  with  cash  (like  the  suitor  in  Boccaccio),  an 
interview  with  his  mistress.  The  night,  therefore,  is 
devoted  to  courting,  and  it  is  at  those  hours,  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  asleep,  that  the  aspirants 
for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  become  acquainted 
with  each  other's  minds;  as  for  their  persons,  which 
might  be  better  viewed  by  daylight,  they  are  of  less  con- 
sequence— at  least  I  never  heard  beauty  put  forward 
in  the  conversations  of  the  young  men  as  the  cause  of 
attraction.  Good  temper,  industry,  neatness,  skill  in 
cookery  and  butter-making — these  are  the  charms  of  a 
transatlantic  mistress.  In  Holland,  one  lady  is  half  a 
ton  handsomer  than  another ;  in  America,  she  is  hand- 
somer than  her  rival  in  dough  nuts  and  corn  dodgers. 
When,  after  due  deliberation,  and  having  consulted  his 
parents  and  female  relations,  the  young  farmer  has 
determined  on  the  favoured  fair  one,  he  dresses  him- 
self in  his  •  go-to-meetin's,'  and  proceeds  to  the  house 
some  time  after  supper— or  tea,  as  it  would  be  called  in 
En  gland.  He  converses  on  general  subjects  like  any 
other  guest,  and  without  mentioning  the  object  of  his 
visit  At  bed-time,  which  is  generally  nine  o'clock, 
if  the  old  folks  inform  him  of  their  intention  of  retiring, 
and  give  him  a  pretty  strong  hint  that  he  had  better 
go  home,  it  is  considered  as  a  sign  that  his  suit  is  re- 
jtfted.  If,  however,  they  betake  themselves  to  bed, 
bidding  him  and  the  young  lady  good  night,  it  is  a 
favourable  omen,  and  the  latter  pair  sit  up  by  the.  fire- 
side till  morning,  talking  on  subjects  calculated  to 
bring  out  each  other's  tastes  and  character,  and  perhaps 
f  irming  plans  for  the  future.  Whenever  another  inter- 
view is  desired,  the  young  man  gives  notice  to  the 
parents,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  I  witnessed,  they  might 
be  prepared  for  his  reception.   Sparking,  however,  is 


as  a  proposal ;  and  if  it  be  discontinued, 
neither  party  suffers  in  the  eyes  of  '  the  world ;'  it  is 
merely  considered  that  there  are  some  points  of  dis- 
agreement which  prevent  them  from  becoming  suitable 
partners  for  life. 

NOTES  BY  A  •  CONSTANT  READER.' 

The  words,  '  a  constant  reader,'  are  associated  with 
newspaper  letter-writers,  who  adopt  the  designation 
with  a  reference  to  the  particular  publication  into  whose 
pages  they  desire  admission,  knowing  well  that,  to  most 
editors,  there  can  be  no  greater  recommendation.  But 
this  is  a  narrow  and  accidental  application  of  a  term 
which  properly  belongs  to  that  great  range  of  indivi- 
duals in  whom  habit  has  created  a  craving  for  something 
to  read,  and  which  craving  is  so  strong  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  that  it  induces  them  to  peruse  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  As  people, 
when  hungry,  cease  to  be  epicures,  so  'constant  readers' 
care  not  what  food  is  supplied  to  them,  when  that  which 
would  instruct  and  benefit  does  not  happen  to  be  at 
hand :  certain  parts  of  the  day  are  set  aside  for  read- 
ing, and  read  they  must  They  are  to  literature  what 
loungers  and  men  about  town  are  to  society  at  large ; 
as  the  one  has  no  settled  occupation,  so  the  other  never 


follows  up  any  special  branch  of  study  or  course  of 
reading,  1 
his  way. 


ny  special  Drancn  oi  stuuy  or  < 
skims  over  every  subject  which 


The  habits  of  the  constant  reader  are  pretty  uniform. 
In  the  morning,  his  first  and  greatest  want  is  the  news- 
paper; breakfast  is  a  secondary  matter ;  for  without  the 
daily  journal,  the  finest  viands  would  not  be  relished. 
Advertisements,  debates,  leading  articles,  foreign  intelli- 
gence, police  cases,  accidents  and  offences,  are  glanced 
over  with  eager  satisfaction ;  hence,  when  he  rises  from 
his  heterogeneous  repast  the  constant  reader's  brain 
is  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  stomach  of 
a  gourmand  after  a  fashionable  dinner,  being  filled  with 
a  mass  of  information  which,  from  its  variety  and  dis- 
cordance, is  jumbled  in  his  mind  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  detrimental  rather  than  healthful ;  for  if  he  attempt 
to  reflect  on  what  he  has  read,  his  thoughts  have  all  the 
incoherent  character  of  cross-readings.  The  pleasure  of 
this  sort  of  reading,  therefore,  only  endures  as  long  as 
the  act  of  perusal  lasts;  for  little  can  be  remembered 
even  of  that  which  is  worthy  of  recollection.  Nothing 
short  of  a  very  striking  circumstance  remains  in  the 
memory.  The  murder  must  be  very  atrocious,  the  speech 
very  fine,  or  the  advertisement  very  singular,  which 
stands  out  in  sufficient  relief  from  the  phantasmagoria 
of  confusion  which  passes  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
constant  reader,  to  rest  even  for  a  day  in  his  memory. 
For  this  reason,  when  you  find  him  conversing  with 
more  careful-reading  quidnuncs,  he  is  betrayed  into 
the  most  ludicrous  mistukes;  such  as  attributing  the 
speech  of  one  member  of  parliament  to  another;  stating 
circumstances  which  happened  in  Amsterdam  to  have 
taken  place  in  New  York  ;  misquoting  anecdotes ;  com- 
mencing a  good  jest  with  tolerable  effect  till  he  comes 
to  the  point  of  it  and  then  breaking  down  from  sheer 
forgetfulnes*.  or  from  confounding  it  with  some  other 
story  of  which  he  has  forgotten  the  beginning,  but  re- 
members the  point 

As  the  constant  reader  begins  his  day,  so  he  finishes 
it :  the  space  between  dinner  and  bed-time  is,  more  or 
less,  filled  up  with  a  book.  At  this  time  his  favourite 
reading  is  magazines  and  reviews,  or.  works  in  one 
volume;  for  anything  which  requires  a  long  stretch 
of  attention,  is  less  pleasing  than  short  articles  which 
lie  can  see  his  way  through  during  one  evening.  When 
his  taste  is  captivated  by  a  long  work,  he  takes  it  In 
easy  stages,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  journey  by 
snatches  from  periodicals,  which  he  has  recourse  to 
between  the  chapters  of  the  magnum  opiu. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 

you  will  find 
He  has  a  fund 
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I  of  small  information,  which  he  has  generally  the  tact 
to  bring  in  at  the  right  places.  Knowing  the  heads  of 
nearly  every  science,  he  is  an  excellent  leader  or  con- 
ductor of  table-talk  into  interesting  channels,  and  more 

i  solidly-informed  persons  take  up  the  discussion  at  the 
moment  he  gets  out  of  his  depth — which  is  very  soon  ; 
yet  though  he  knows  nothing  completely,  he  is  skin- 
deep  in  an  enormous  number  and  variety  of  things, 

|  and  often  serves  as  an  index  to  direct  more  healthy 
students  to  books  and  authorities  they  are  at  a  loss  for. 
In  spite  of  his  superficiality,  however,  he  gets,  in  very 
general  society,  the  character  of  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
formation ;  for  he  is  never  at  a  loss,  and  docs  not  trouble 
his  hearers  with  severe  demands  on  their  reasoning  and 
thinking  powers. 
Incessantly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  the 

!  constant  reader  has  but  little  opportunity  of  thinking 

!  for  himself.  He  imagines  that  new  ideas  occasionally 
pass  through  his  brain ;  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Like  the  lady  in  one  of  Moore's  satires,  he  only  4  thinks 
he  thinks;'  for,  could  he  trace  the  thoughts  he  calls  his 
own  to  their  origin,  he  would  find  them  to  be  the  ideas 
of  some  forgotten  author.  Hence,  when  he  ventures 
into  print,  his  success  is  indifferent,  even  though  he 
soar  no  higher  than  that  newspaper  letter  which  has 
made  the  4  constant  reader'  so  widely  celebrated.  When 
he  ventures  a  higher  flight,  and  makes  a  dash  at  a 
magazine  article,  you  will  generally  find  it  amongst 
those  leaves  of  the  periodical  which  nobody  has  had  the 
courage  to  cut  open,  especially  if  they  have  read  the 
first  page.  There  is,  however,  one  department  in  which 
he  is  certain  to  excel ;  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  failures  in  printed  or  public  literature,  so 
are  the  greatness  of  his  successes  in  private  or  manu- 
script literature.  No  man  writes  a  better  or  more 
amusing  letter  ;  and  his  commonplace  book  never  fails 
to  afford  a  treat  to  whoever  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a 
|  tight  of  it  This  is  readily  accounted  for :  if  he  seize 
and  record  any  idea  with  which  his  reading  has  fur- 
nished him,  and  group  it  with  relative  facts  and  ideas 
from  the  heterogeneous  store  with  which  his  mind  is 
filled,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  his  notes  must  be 
amusing,  perhaps  instructive.  As  an  old  member  of 
the  fraternity,  this  has  been  my  habit,  and,  undismayed 
by  the  repeated  failures  of  my  brethren  when  ven- 
turing to  meddle  with  type,  I  now  produce  portions  of 
my  note-book  for  the  entertainment  of  a  wider  range 
of  readers  than  1  have  hitherto  been  able  to  command. 

I.  Social  conversation. — This  subject  has  recently 
been  forced  upon  me  both  by  reading  and  observation. 
There  appears  to  be  an  occasional  misapprehension 
of  the  true  objects  and  advantages  of  social  conversa- 
tion ;  one  set  of  persons  deeming  its  end  and  aim  to  be 
solely  instruction,  and  another  class  simply  amusement. 
The  instructive  talkers  accuse  the  amusing  ones  of 
flippancy  and  uselcssness ;  the  latter  set  down  the  in- 
structors ns  bores.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  regard 
should  be  had  both  to  solid  information  and  to  amuse- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  when  several  persons  are 
assembled  for  social  conversation,  their  object  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  but  frequently  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  previous  intellectual  or  physical 

I  application  to  study  or  to  business.  To  force,  there- 
fore, subjects  upon  them  with  which  they  are  too  little 

i  conversant  to  be  interested,  is  manifestly  not  answering 
the  true  end  for  which  they  are  met— namely,  relaxation. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  undertake  to  instruct 
their  companions,  should  be  fully  certain  they  are  com- 
petent to  do  so ;  and  oven  then  it  is  dangerous  ;  for  the 
attempt  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that  it 
is  made  less  with  a  view  to  benefit  hearers  than  to 
display  the  speaker's  own  acquirements,  especially  when 
he  is  the  eager  volunteer  of  his  information.  Again, 
one  frequently  hears  conversation  designated  '  scientific' 

j  and  '  intellectual,'  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  so. 

1  Many  a  talker  pours  forth  streams  of  information  which 
merely  concern  science  and  intellect,  and  it  so  perfectly 
trite,  that  every  hearer  it  quite  at  well  aware  of  it  as 


he  is ;  yet  politeness  induces  him  to  listen.  Even  the 
conversation  of  highly  accomplished  and  learned  men 
con  be  out  of  place,  simply  because  it  may  wont 
originality,  and  consist  of  discourses  on  subjects  which 
have  been  previously  discussed  in  books,  so  that  it  , 
falls  upon  the  ear  with  the  dryness  of  pedantry. 
Now,  to  my  humble  taste,  tbo  exercise  of  intellectual  !t 
ingenuity  which  is  necessary  even  to  the  making  of  an 
indifferent  jest,  answers  the  purposes  of  social  converse 
far  better  than  the  recondite  but  second-hand  facte 
poured  forth  by  the  mere  scholar.  It  is  seldom  the  case, 
however,  that  persons  who  dabble  in  science  in  promis- 
cuous society,  are  very  deep  in  its  mysteries ;  for  the 
truly  scientific  man  confines  his  conversation  to  those 
who  he  knows  will  sympathise  with,  and  appreciate  it 
■  If,'  writes  a  fellow  constant  reader,  '  an  individual  cul- 
tivate science  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  let  him  coo- 
fine  his  studies  to  the  closet  or  to  the  lecture-room ; 
but  pray,  save  me  from  being  bored  with  it  after  dinner, 
to  the  detriment  of  my  digestion ;  especially  when,  his 
science  proves  to  be  quite  as  flimsy  as  my  joke*.' 

On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  conversation  must 
have  some  solid  basis  to  be  interesting  and  amusing, 
subjects  of  too  trifling  a  character  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Jesting  out  of  season,  punning  at  ail  time*, 
gossiping  remarks  on  other  people's  private  affairs, 
and  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  do  not  come 
within  the  range  of  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  edu- 
cated persons,  are  so  much  time  wasted.  The  best  con- 
versationalists are  those  who  instruct  without  effort 
and  amuse  without  buffoonery;  who  argue  without 
disputation,  who  make  good  use  of  tlieir  memory 
for  their  facts,  and  employ  imagination  to  illustrate 
and  to  put  them  into  an  attractive  form ;  and  who 
change  the  subject  when  it  is  found  that  only  one  or 
two  of  the  company  are  able  to  take  a  part  in  it 
*  Conversation,'  says  the  Knnicloptdic  Mcuieme.,  4  is  not 
a  regular  attack  on  any  particular  point  but  a  ramble 
at  hazard  through  a  spacious  garden,  in  which  parties 
sometimes  approach  and  sometimes  avoid  each  other; 
in  which  they  meet  and  pass,  but  never  jostle.' 

That  thu  subject  of  conversation  is  worthy  of  grave 
consideration,  is  proved  by  its  importance  in  our  social 
relations.  1  Recollect'  says  the  author  of  the  Art  of 
Conversation,  4  how  great  and  essential  a  part  conver- 
sation acts  in  life  and  society ;  how  much  of  our  happi- 
ness, how  many  of  our  joys,  result  from  pleasant  lively, 
and  agreeable  discourse;  consider  how  often  we  have 
seen  it  alleviate  pain,  sorrow,  and  affliction,  ur>d  stothe 
the  bed  of  sickness ;  and  then  smile,  if  you  can,  at  this 
attempt  to  give  its  better  influence  a  wider  range.  Does 
not  cheerful  conversation  exhilarate  and  expand  the 
heart,  make  the  blood  circulate  freely  through  the  veins, 
brighten  and  give  elasticity  to  the  spirit  and  cast  over 
the  whole  frame  that  glow  of  healthy  satisfaction  phy- 
sicians deem  it  the  greatest  proof  of  skill  to  call  forth? 
It  thus  acts  beneficially  on  the  body  even,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  medicines  that  can  be  administered.' 

II.  Orr  or  Evrt,  arises  <;ood. — In  Landor's  4Pen- 
tameron  and  Pentalogia,'  is  the  following  pleasing  illus- 
tration of  this  axiom  : — 4  It  is  not  from  the  rose  that 
the  bee  gathers  her  honey,  but  often  from  the  most  acrid 
and  bitter  leaves  and  petals.' 

III.  The  secret  of  warm  feet.— Many  of  the  cold* 
which  people  are  said  to  catch  commence  at  the  feet 
To  keep  those  extremities  constantly  warm,  therefore, 
is  to  effect  an  insurance  against  the  almost  intermin- 
able list  of  disorders  which  spring  out  of  a  '  slight  cold  ;' 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  trifling,  and  of  telling 
people  what  they  know  already,  I  beg  to  remind  them 
of  the  following  simple  rules :— Firstly,  Never  be  tiqktly 
shod.  Boots  or  shoes,  when  they  fit  closely,  press  against 
the  veins  of  the  foot  md  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not  embrace 
the  feet  too  tightly,  the  blood  gets  fair  play,  and  the 
spaces  left  between  the  leather  and  the  stocking  ore 
filled  up  with  a  comfortable  supply  of  warm  air.  Those 
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this  dictum ;  but  they  are  urgently  recommended  to 
sacrifice  a  little  neatness  to  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and 
safety,  by  wearing  what  the  makers  call  '  easy  shoes.' 
The  second  rule  is — Necer  ait  in  damp  shoe*.  It  is  often 
imagined,  that  unless  they  be  positively  wet,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  change  them  when  the  feet  are  at  rest 
This  is  a  fallacy ;  for,  when  the  least  dampness  is 
absorbed  into  the  sole,  it  is  attracted  further  to  the 
foot  itself  by  its  own  heat,  and  thus  perspiration  is 
dangerously  checked.  Any  person  may  proTe  this 
by  trying  the  experiment  of  neglecting  the  rule ;  and 
his  feet  will  certainly  feel  cold  and  damp  after  a  few 
minutes ;  although,  on  taking  off  the  shoe,  and  examin- 
ing it,  it  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  dry.  Did  every 
one  follow  these  rules,  there  would  be  no  more  cold 
feet 

IV.  SnAKiNo  hands. — From  the  feet  to  the  hands 
Is  a  natural  transition,  and  I  pass  to  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  Swedish  novel  of  *  Strife  and  l'eace,'  by 
Miss  Bremer.  '  I  receive  an  especial  impression  of  the 
sort  of  person  by  the  manner  of  taking  the  hand,  and 
cannot  avoid  drawing  deductions  therefrom — more,  how- 
ever, by  instinct  than  by  reason,  since  my  reason  re- 
fuses to  be  led  by  outward  impressions,  which  may  be 
merely  accidental;  but  I  cannot  alter  it  A  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  takes  my  heart ;  a  feeble,  or  imper- 
fect or  cold  one,  repels  it  There  are  persons  who  press 
the  hand  so,  that  it  is  painful  for  a  good  while  after- 
wards ;  there  are  also  those  who  come  with  two  fingers 
—from  these  defend  us !' 

The  impression  conveyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  far  more  definite  than  Miss 
Bremer's  'reason'  permits  her  to  acknowledge.  It  is 
Tcry  seldom  that  the  mode  of  shaking  hands  is  4  acciden- 
tal;'  on  the  contrary,  it  arises  as  much  from  the  tem- 
perament and  sentiments  of  an  individual,  as  any  of  the 
other  outward  and  visible  signs  by  which  the  disposi- 
tion is  betrayed.  The  coincidence  between  the  manner 
of  the  performing  of  this  friendly  ceremony,  and  the  idio- 
syncracy  of  those  who  perform  it,  is  generally  exact 
Let  the  reader  recall  his  experience  of  the  every-day  act 
and  answer  whether  he  ever  remembers  a  warm-hearted 
impulsive  individual  dropping  two  fingers  into  his  hand, 
sa  if  he  were  afraid  of  contact  ?  or  a  cold  phlegmatic 
temperament  grasping  the  hand  so,  that  it  is  '  painful 
for  a  good  while  afterwards  ? '  My  own  experience  goes 
to  prove,  that  the  impressions  of  character,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  form  it  received  from  shaking 
hands,  are  direct  and  unerring ;  and  that,  when  the  in- 
stinct which  conveys  them  to  the  mind  is  tested  by 
reason,  they  will  be  fully  corroborated.  All  our  impres- 
sions are  of  course  most  vivid  in  regard  to  the  other  sex, 
and  to  the  fairer  portion  of  the  creation  I  shall  first 
allude 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  friendly  greeting  of  a 
young  unmarried  lady.  She  presents  her  hand— not 
hurriedly,  but  slowly  and  timidly — some  moments  after 
yours  has  been  outstretched  to  receive  it  You  feel 
no  pressure  whatever,  and  the  instant  after  your  hand 
has  been  closed  upon  hers,  it  is  withdrawn.  Reserve  and 
modesty  are  the  general  characteristics  of  her  class,  and 
how  expressively  apparent  are  they  in  her  way  of  shak- 
ing hands !  But  watch  her  greeting  to  a  friend  of  her 
own  sex,  and  see  how  readily  it  will  be  offered,  and  how 
cordially  made  1  Here  is  brought  out  another  general 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  which  is  the  possession  of 
strong  sentiments ;  and  where  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  reserve  which  should  conceal  tliem,  how  effectually 
is  that  of  friendship  communicated  in  such  a  shake 
of  the  hand  I  If,  however,  the  person  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  be  of  a  cold  unsympathising  tempera- 
ment, the  female  friend  will  have  a  fac-simile  greeting  to 
the  one  you  have  just  received. — The  matron  has  fewer 
reserves  than  the  spinster,  and  consequently  honours 
your  pressure  with  a  return,  especially  should  you  be 
her  visitor,  for  she  wishes  by  that  means  to  make  you 
welcome.    Ladies  who  are  passing  through  that  undated 


have  never  known  the  cares  of  matrimony,  yield  their 
hand  the  instant  it  is  solicited  by  the  offer  of  yours,  and 
withdraw  it — slowly,  to  be  sure — but  without  leaving 
behind  the  faintest  impression. 

Among  men  are  observable  in  their  mode  of  saluta- 
tion differences  as  marked  and  equally  characteristic 
Some  individuals  are  lavish  in  professions  of  regard, 
but  without  feeling  it  to  the  extent  they  profess ;  and 
these  greet  you  with  great  warmth,  generally  with  both 
hands  shaking  yours  very  violently,  and  saying  all  the 
while  how  delighted  they  arc  to  see  you.  Yet  they  are 
always  in  a  hurry ;  and.  in  the  midst  of  their  protesta- 
tions, seem,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  to  wish  to 
express  a  great  deal  of  friendship  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time  The  man  whose  friendship  u  to  be  de- 
pended on,  goes  through  his  manual  exercise  in  a  very 
different  manner.  He  presses  your  hand  cordially,  but 
with  deliberation ;  he  neither  grasps  it  hard,  nor  shakes 
it  violently.  He  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  it  yet 
never  detains  it  when,  by  opening  your  fingers,  you 
intimate  a  desire  to  finish  the  ceremony.  The  cau- 
tious man,  in  shaking  hands  with  you,  seems  to  have 
well  considered  what  he  is  about :  he  is  slow  in  present- 
ing his  digits,  and  returns  your  pressure  with  a  doubt- 
ful shake,  withdrawing  his  hand  as  if  he  were  glad  it 
was  over. — It  is  manifestly  the  proud,  patronising  man 
from  whom  Miss  Bremer  wishes  to  be  defended,  for 
it  is  he  who  offers  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

But  of  all  impressions  arising  from  this  mode  of  salu- 
tation, the  most  vivid  is  that  to  be  derived  from  a  poor, 
or  rather  reduced  acquaintance.  If  there  have  been 
want  that  is  never  so  soon  manifested  as  in  the  hands ; 
the  skin  hangs  loosely  and  languidly  upon  the  fingers, 
and  a  tale  of  prolonged  privation  is  conveyed  at  once 
to  your  heart  from  the  touch  of  the  shrunk  and  livid 
hand.  Then  the  pressure  you  receive  is  so  weak  and 
hesitating— the  act  of  presenting  and  of  withdrawing 
the  hand  so  listlessly  performed — that  the  weakness 
and  bashfuiiiess  of  uncomplaining  want  are  forcibly 
depicted. 

The  custom  of  shaking  hands  is  practised  by  all 
European  nations,  but  more  by  the  English  than  by 
any  other  nation. 

V.  A  choice  of  evils.— There  is  something  peculiarly 
amusing  in  that  nates  passage  in  the  nursery  tale  of 
Hop-o'-my- Thumb,  where  the  hero  and  his  brothers, 
after  having  been  lost  in  the  wood,  arrive  at  the  ogre's 
house,  into  which  they  are  advised  not  to  enter,  from 
the  certainty  of  being  devoured  by  the  giant: — *  If  you 
do  not  give  us  a  night's  lodging,'  says  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb  to  the  ogre's  wife,  '  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
wolves  in  the  forest  will  not  fail  to  devour  us;  and 
sooner  than  that  Ke  would  prefer  to  be  eaten  by  the  qmtle- 
o/the: 


AFFECTIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

Affection — that  wonderful  instinct  by  which  an  ani- 
mated being  increases  its  own  happiness  by  caring  for 
that  of  another — is  partaken  of  by  the  lower  nnininls 
only  less  conspicuously  than  by  the  human  family. 
Amongst  them,  as  with  us,  existence  could  not  appa- 
rently, be  conducted  without  this  generous  feeling,  and 
there  accordingly  wo  find  it,  the  need  being  with  the 
Divine  Author  ever  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  endowment 
Nor  is  there  a  limited  show  of  the  affections  in  the 
humbler  species ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly  one 
affection  of  our  nature  which  is  not  to  be  plainly  tracrd 
in  some  of  these  our  lower  fellow-creatures.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  there  is  a  limitation ;  some  of  the  affec- 
tions are  not  required  by  the  lower  animals,  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiarities  in  their  economy,  and  there 
accordingly  these  affections  are  wanting.  In  some  of 
the  very  humblest  tribes,  there  is  perhaps  no  kind  of 
affection  whatever.  It  is  surprising,  however,  how  far 
down  in  the  scale  we  find  this  beautiful  principle  ope- 
rating, and  how  many  of  our  finest  affections  are  to  be 
observed  iu  a  < 
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Attachments  between  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
but  different  sexes— that  is  to  say,  attachments  in  which 
it  can  be  said  that  any  sentiment  exists — arc  not  widely 
spread  throughout  the  animal  world.  The  pairing  ar- 
rangement, which  forms  the  natural  basis  for  the  matri- 
monial alliance  amongst  ourselves,  is  only  practised 
where  the  aid  of  both  parents  is  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  young— the  final  cause,  obviously,  of 
the  arrangement.  It  is  particularly  conspicuous  amongst 
the  birds,  the  pairs  of  which  usually  present  in  spring  a 
delightful  reflection  of  the  fondness,  tenderness,  and 
unselfishness  which  fill  the  bosoms  of  a  newly-wed  pair 
of  our  own  species.  The  male  exerts  himself  to  obtain 
food  for  the  female  while  she  is  engaged  in  the  duty  of 
sitting  upon  her  eggs ;  with  a  gallantry  rivalling  that  of 
the  troubadour,  he  sits  upon  a  neighbouring  bough  for 
hours,  pouring  forth  his  lively  song  to  cheer  her  under 
the  tedium  of  her  situation.  In  the  exclusiveness  of  his 
regard,  he  might  form  a  pattern  for  the  most  virtuous 
of  husbands.  The  mixture,  indeed,  of  kindness  and 
faithfulness  shown  by  the  humblest  field-bird  to  his 
mate,  is  noways  externally  distinguishable  from  those 
traits  of  human  character  which  we  arc  accustomed  to 
applaud  as  moral.  In  some  particular  species,  this 
attachment  lasts  throughout  life,  and  the  death  of  one 
of  the  pair  is  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  the  other. 
There  is  a  species  of  parrot  called  the  love-bird,  in 
which  the  passion  is  of  this  kind.  A  pair  being  confined 
in  a  cage,  the  male  is  seen  to  sit  fondly  beside  his  mate, 
feeding  her  with  his  bill,  and  evincing  the  greatest 
gentleness  and  tenderness  in  all  his  conduct  towards 
her.  Bonnet  gives  a  description  of  a  pair,  the  female  of 
which  falling  sick,  the  other  attended  her  with  unre- 
mitting care  till  her  death,  when  he  went  round  and 
round  her  in  the  greatest  agitation,  trying  occasionally 
to  open  her  bill  and  give  her  nourishment  He  then 
gradually  languished,  and  survived  her  death  only  a 
few  months. 

Mr  S.  Bowdich  gives  two  interesting  anecdotes  of 
this  affection  faithful  till  and  beyond  death.  'When 
I  lived  in  Paris,'  he  says,  4  there  were  two  remarkably 
fine  ostriches,  male  and  female,  kept  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Jardin  du  Koi.  The  skylight  over  their  heads 
having  been  broken,  the  glaziers  proceeded  to  repair 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  their  work  let  fall  a  triangular 
piece  of  glass.  Not  long  after  this,  the  female  ostrich 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  after  an  hour  or  two  of  great 
agony.  The  body  was  opened,  and  the  throat  and  sto- 
mach were  found  to  have  been  dreadfully  lacerated  by 
the  sharp  corners  of  the  glass  which  she  had  swallowed. 
From  the  moment  his  companion  was  taken  from  him, 
the  male  bird  had  no  rest;  he  appeared  to  be  incessantly 
searching  for  something,  and  daily  wasted  away.  He 
was  moved  from  the  spot,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
forget  his  grief;  he  was  even  allowed  more  liberty ;  but 
nought  availed,  and  he  literally  pined  to  death. 

'  A  gentleman  had  for  some  years  been  possessed  of 
two  brown  cranes ;  one  of  them  at  length  died,  and  the 
survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  apparently  fol- 
lowing his  companion,  when  his  master  introduced  a 
large  mirror  into  the  aviary.  The  bird  no  sooner  beheld 
his  reflected  image  than  lie  fancied  she  for  whom  he 
mourned  had  returned  to  him ;  he  placed  himself  close 
to  the  mirror,  plumed  his  feathers,  and  showed  every 
sign  of  happiness.  The  scheme  answered  completely ; 
the  crane  recovered  his  health  and  spirits,  passed  almost 
all  his  time  before  the  looking-glass,  and  lived  many 
years  after,  at  length  dying  from  an  accidental  injury.'* 

The  connubial  feeling,  however,  sinks  far  below  the 
parental  in  intensity  amongst  the  lower  animals.  Once 
a  mother,  the  female  has  for  the  time  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  devoted  affection  for  her  offspring,  for 
whose  sake  she  seems  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  her  own 
convenience,  and  to  give  up  all  her  wonted  habits. 
Wondrous  and  beautiful  is  it  to  contemplate  this  parental 
■elf-devotion  in  some  poor  bird,  or  other  humble  crea- 

*  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist,  vol  1L 


ture,  reflective  as  it  is  of  what  we  never  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge as  amongst  the  most  pure  and  holy  of  all  the 
emotions  that  animate  our  own  species.  The  wildest 
and  fiercest  tribes  are  equally  remarkable  as  the  gentlest 
for  their  affection  for  their  young,  provided  only  that 
this  affection  is  needed  for  their  protection  and  nurture. 
It  would  even  appear  as  if  the  felinae  were  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  philoprogenitive  sentiment: 
the  lioness  is  proverbially  devoted  to  her  cubs,  and  we 
rarely  witness  more  intense  examples  of  the  feeling  than 
in  the  common  cat.  This  latter  animal,  during  the  early 
days  of  her  progeny,  gives  herself  entirely  up  to  them, 
and  then  only  leaves  them  for  the  sake  of  food.  If  ap- 
prehensive of  danger  to  them,  she  brings  them  forth 
and  keeps  them  in  some  obscure  place,  where  she  will  re- 
main unknown  to  the  family  till  she  thinks  the  lives  of 
her  young  ones  may  be  safe.  Not  long  ago,  a  young 
cat,  recently  become  the  mother  of  a  set  of  kittens,  all 
of  which  had  been  destroyed  but  one,  was  missed  from 
her  home.  When  she  had  been  absent  two  days,  it  was 
concluded  that  she  was  lost,  or  had  met  with  some  fatal 
accident,  and  her  sole  surviving  kitten  was  then  taken 
from  the  nest  and  drowned.  Soon  after,  the  poor  mother 
made  her  appearance,  with  one  of  her  feet  nearly  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  rat-trap,  which  had  closed  upon  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  neighbouring  granary.  Miserable  as  she 
was  from  this  accident,  she  wandered  about  the  house 
incessantly  for  a  day  in  search  of  her  lost  kitten,  mani- 
festing such  an  anxiety  about  it.  as  could  neither  be 
mistaken  nor  beheld  without  sympathy.  Some  cats 
provide  for  the  family  they  are  about  to  have  by  storing 
np  mice  for  them,  and  when  they  have  lost  their  kittens, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  continue  collecting  pro- 
visions in  the  hope  of  their  returning.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  of  one  which,  for  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  loss  of  her  young  ones,  would  come  in  with  a  mouse, 
and  search  over  the  whole  house  to  give  it  to  them, 
making  a  complaining  noise. 

The  extremity  of  this  parental  feeling  has  a  remark- 
able effect  in  making  the  roost  timid  animals  bold  for 
the  time  in  protecting  their  young,  or  in  seeking  for 
food  wherewith  to  support  them.  The  quiet  hen  is  seen 
in  a  new  character  of  courage  and  determination  when 
surrounded  by  her  brood.  Even  feebler  birds  will  then 
fly  fiercely  at  men  or  other  animals  which  may  have 
given  them  any  alarm  on  account  of  their  progeny. 
'It  is  a  well-known  fact,'  says  Mr  Swainson,  'that  a 
pair  of  ravens  which  dwelt  in  a  cavity  of  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  would  never  suffer  a  vulture  or  eagle  to 
approach  the  nest,  but  would  drive  them  away  with 
every  appearance  of  fury.  The  missel  thrush,  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  will  fight  even  the  magpie  or 
jay.  And  the  female  titmouse  will  frequently  allow 
herself  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  rather  than  quit  her  nest ; 
or,  if  she  herself  escape,  she  will  speedily  return,  men- 
acing the  invaders  by  hissing  like  a  snake,  and  biting 
all  who  approach  her:  this  we  have  ourselves  experi- 
enced. The  artifices  employed  by  the  partridge,  the 
lapwing,  the  ring  plover,  the  pewit,  and  numerous  other 
land  birds,  to  blind  the  vigilance  and  divert  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  come  near  their  little  ones,  are  equally 
curious.  The  partridges,  both  male  and  female,  con- 
duct their  young  out  to  feed,  and  carefully  assist  them 
in  their  search  for  food ;  but,  if  disturbed  in  the  midst 
of  this  employment,  the  male,  after  first  giving  the 
alarm,  by  uttering  a  peculiar  cry  of  distress,  throws 
himself  directly  in  the  way  of  danger,  and  endeavours, 
by  feigning  lameness  or  inability  to  fly,  to  distract  the 
attention  and  mislead  the  efforts  of  the  enemy — thus 
giving  his  mate  time  to  conduct  her  little  brood  to  a 
place  of  security.  "  A  partridge,"  says  White,  "  came 
out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along,  shivering  with  her  wings, 
and  crying  out  as  if  wounded,  and  unable  to  get  from 
us.  While  the  dam  feigned  this  distress,  a  boy  who 
attended  me  saw  the  brood,  which  was  small  and  unable 
to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  fox's  hole  under  the 
bank."  The  lapwing  pushes  forward  to  meet  her  foes, 
employing  every  art  to  allure  them  from  the  abode  ot 
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her  young.  She  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud 
screaming  voice,  as  if  just  flushed  from  hatching,  though 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  not  within  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  nest  She  afterwards  whines  and  screams 
round  the  invaders,  and  invariably  becomes  more  cla- 
morous as  she  retires  further  from  the  nest  The  ring 
plover  will  flutter  along  the  ground  as  if  crippled,  and, 
if  pursued,  will  hasten  to  a  short  distance,  stretch  out 
its  feathers,  and  appear  to  "  tumble  heels  over  head," 
till  it  has  enticed  its  enemy  to  a  distance ;  while,  on 
similar  occasions,  the  pewit  resorts  to  tho  same  expe- 
dient of  appearing  wounded,  as  soon  as  it  perceives  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  Sheldrakes  are  equally  inge- 
nious: during  the  period  of  incubation,  which  lasts 
thirty  days,  the  male  keeps  watch  on  some  adjoining 
hillock,  which  he  only  leaves  that  he  may  satisfy  tho 
calls  of  hunger,  or  occupy  the  post  of  the  female  while 
the  quits  it  for  food.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  the 
parents  lead,  or  sometimes  carry  them  in  their  bills,  to- 
wards the  sea ;  and,  if  interrupted  in  their  progress,  it 
is  said  that  they  employ  numberless  arts  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  observer.'* 

There  are  few  things  more  disarming  than  this  anxi- 
ous fondness  of  a  humble  animal  for  her  offspring.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  more  generous  feelings  of  human  nature,  that 
the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  respect  female  animals, 
as  the  doe  and  the  ewe,  while  taking  their  young.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  this  command  is 
often  broken  by  men  from  cupidity  or  wantonness.  A 
striking  instance  is  related  in  Phippa's  Voyage  to  the 
North  Pole.  An  old  she-bear  was  attracted  with  her 
cubs  by  the  smell  of  a  sea-horse,  which  had  been  killed 
several  days  before,  and  the  flesh  of  which  she  carefully 
divided  between  her  young  ones,  reserving  but  a  small 
portion  for  herself.  '  As  she  was  fetching  away  the  last 
piece,  the  sailors  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs,  and 
shot  them  both  dead ;  and  in  her  retreat  they  wounded 
the  dam,  but  not  mortally.  It  would  have  drawn  tears 
of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling  minds,  to  have  marked 
the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by  this  poor  beast 
daring  the  last  moments  of  her  expiring  young.  Though 
sbo  was  herself  dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  but  just 
crawl  to  the  place  where  thay  lay,  she  carried  the  lump 
of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had  done  others 
before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  before  them ;  and 
when  she  saw  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first 
upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  | 
raise  them  up :  all  this  while  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  her 
now.  When  she  found  she  could  not  stir  them,  she 
went  off,  and  when  she  got  to  some  distance,  looked 
Wk  and  moaned  ;  and  that  not  availing  her  to  entice 
them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  round  them, 
began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off  a  second  time 
as  before,  and,  having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again 
behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moaning.  But  still 
her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them 
again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness  went 
round,  pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding,  at  last, 
that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  head 
towards  the  ship  and  uttered  a  growl  of  despair,  which 
the  murderers  returned  with  a  volley  of  musket-balls. 
She  fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds.' 

Nor  does  the  parental  feeling  of  animals  always  rest 
content  with  merely  protecting  and  cherishing  the 
young.  There  are  some  which  take  pains  to  give  their 
offspring  something  of  the  nature  of  education.  *  Some 
of  the  eagles,'  says  Mr  Swainson,  *  take  out  their  young 
before  they  are  fully  grown,  on  purpose  to  teach  them 
tae  arts  necessary  for  securing  their  prey.  The  female 
lark  conducts  hers,  to  exercise  their  powers  of  flight, 
herself  fluttering  over  their  heads,  directing  their  mo- 
tions, and  preserving  them  from  danger.  The  butcher- 
bird, or  common  woodchat  shrike,  continues  her  regard 
for  her  offspring  even  after  they  liave  attained  maturity, 
while  the  latter  reward  her  care  by  assisting  her  in 
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providing  for  the  support  of  all,  until  the  following 
spring.'  The  monkeys,  too,  which  arc  surpassed  by  no 
animals  iu  the  philoprogenitive  feeling,  arc  observed 
to  go  through  something  like  a  process  of  education 
with  their  young.  They  keep  them  under  proper  obe- 
dience and  restraint  much  after  the  fashion  of  human 
mothers.  A  set  of  female  monkeys  has  been  observed 
to  suckle,  caress,  and  cleanse  their  young  ones,  and 
then  sit  down  to  see  them  play  with  each  other.  BT, 
in  the  course  of  their  sports,  any  showed  a  tincture  of 
malice,  the  dams  would  spring  upon  them,  and,  seizing 
them  with  one  paw  by  the  tail,  correct  them  severely 
with  the  other. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  parental  feelings  of 
animals  are  not  reciprocated  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  their  progeny— a  fact  in  nature  for  which  there  is 
this  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
economy  of  the  animals,  that  the  young  should  have 
any  strong  attachment  to  their  parents.  There  arc, 
however,  some  remarkable  instances  of  strong  filial 
love  on  the  part  of  the  lower  animals.  Mr  Turner, 
who  resided  long  in  America,  mentions  an  affecting 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  bison  when  a  calf.  *  When- 
ever a  cow  bison  falls  by  the  murderous  hand  of  the 
hunters,  and  happens  to  have  a  calf,  the  hapless  young 
one,  far  from  attempting  to  escape,  stays  by  its  fallen 
dam  with  signs  expressive  of  the  strongest  natural 
affection.  The  body  of  the  dam  thus  secured,  the 
hunter  takes  no  heed  of  the  calf,  of  which  he  knows  he 
is  sure,  but  proceeds  to  cut  up  the  carcass ;  then  laying 
it  on  his  horse,  he  returns  home,  followed  by  the  poor 
calf,  which  never  fails  to  attend  the  remains  of  its  dam.' 
Mr  Turner  says  that  he  has  seen  a  single  hunter  ride 
into  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  followed  in  this  manner  by 
three  calves,  which  seemed  each  to  claim  of  him  the 
parent  of  whom  be  had  cruelly  bereft  it.  To  the  same 
effect  is  an  anecdote  of  two  spaniels,  dam  and  son,  who 
were  hunting  by  themselves  in  Mr  Drake's  woods, 
near  Amersham,  in  Bucks.  The  gamekeeper  shot  the 
mother ;  the  son,  frightened,  ran  away  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  returned  to  look  for  her.  Having  found 
her  dead  body,  he  laid  himself  down  by  her,  and  was 
found  in  that  situation  the  next  day  by  his  master,  who 
took  him  home,  together  with  tlie  body  of  the  mother. 
Six  weeks  did  this  affectionate  creature  refuse  all  con- 
solation, and  almost  all  nutriment  He  became  at  length 
universally  convulsed,  and  died  of  grief. 

That  the  maternal  feeling  in  animals  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  intellect,  is  amply  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  particular  mothers  liave  not 
only  taken  the  progeny  of  others  of  their  own  species 
under  charge,  but  even  the  young  of  entirely  different 
animals.  A  female  cat  will  foster  a  young  dog.  A 
young  panther  has  been  nourished  by  a  bitch.  A  cat 
has  even  been  known  to  rear  a  young  bird  ;  and  there 
is  one  instance  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  kind  of 
fostership.  According  to  Mr  Jesse,  in  his  interesting 
volume,  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  '  A  cat  belonging 
to  Mr  Smith,  the  respectable  bailiff  and  agent  of  the 
Karl  of  Lucan,  at  Laleham,  is  in  the  constant  habit  of 
taking  her  place  on  the  rug  before  the  parlour  fire. 
She  had  been  deprived  of  all  her  litter  of  kittens  but 
one,  and  her  milk  probably  incommoded  her.  I  men- 
tion this  in  order  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
following  circumstance.  One  evening,  as  the  family 
were  seated  round  the  fire,  they  observed  a  mouse  make 
its  way  from  the  cupboard,  which  was  near  the  fireplace, 
and  lay  itself  down  on  the  stomach  of  the  cat,  as  a 
kitten  would  do  when  she  is  going  to  suck.  Surprised 
at  what  they  saw,  and  afraid  of  disturbing  the  mouse, 
which  appeared  to  be  full-grown,  they  did  not  imme- 
diately ascertain  whether  it  was  in  the  act  of  sucking 
or  not  After  remaining  with  the  cat  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  it  returned  to  the  cupboard.  These 
visits  were  repeated  on  several  other  occasions,  and 
were  witnessed  by  many  persons.  The  cat  not  only 
appeared  to  expect  the  mouse,  but  uttered  that  sort  of 
greeting  purr  which  the  animal  is  so  well  known  to 
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make  use  of  when  she  ij  visited  by  her  kitten.  The 
mouse  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ing the  cat ;  but  Buch  was  its  vigilance,  that  it  retreated 
as  soon  as  a  honrl  was  put  out  to  take  it  up.  When 
the  cat,  after  being  absent,  returned  to  the  room,  her 
greeting  call  was  made,  and  the  mouse  came  to  her. 
The.  attachment  which  existed  between  these  two  in- 
congruous animals  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  it  lasted 
some  time.  The  fate  of  the  mouse,  like  that  of  most 
pets,  was  a  melancholy  one.  During  the  absence  of  its 
nurse  a  strange  cat  came  into  the  room.  The  poor 
mouse,  mistaking  her  for  its  old  friend  and  protectress, 
ran  out  to  meet  her,  and  was  immediately  seized  and 
slain  before  it  could  be  rescued  from  her  clutches.  The 
grief  of  the  foster-mother  was  extreme.  On  returning 
to  the  parlour  she  made  her  usual  call,  but  no  mouse 
came  to  meet  her.  She  was  restless  and  uneasy,  went 
mewing  about  the  house,  and  showed  her  distress  in 
the  most  marked  manner.  What  rendered  the  anecdote 
I  have  been  relating  the  more  extraordinary,  is  the  fact 
of  the  cat  being  an  excellent  mouser,  and  that  during 
the  time  she  was  showing  so  much  fondness  for  this 
particular  mouse,  she  was  preying  upon  others  with  the 
utmost  avidity.'  It  would  appear  that  the  faculty  for 
the  love  of  offspring — the  philoprogenitiveness  of  Gall's 
system — is  excited  at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  that 
the  feeling,  craving  for  exercise,  is  ready  to  take  up 
with  any  object  capable  of  gratifying  it,  if  the  one 
primarily  contemplated  by  nature  be  wanting. 

Animals  are  also  possessed  of  the  ordinary  social 
affections.  Some  are  gregarious,  which  is  just  another 
term  for  the  feelings  which  induce  men  to  form  regular 
societies.  Almost  all  have  a  liking  for  company.  A 
cow  in  a  herd  appears  a  happier  creature  than  a  cow 
alone.  Enter  the  paddock  of  a  solitary  horse,  and  it  ia 
odds  that  he  comes  up  and  follows  you,  aa  if  courting 
your  society.  The  dog  attaches  himself  to  man  with 
a  devotion  which  touches  every  generous  nature.  The 
car,  notwithstanding  the  doubt*  of  many  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  also  capable  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  the 
human  beings  amongst  whom  it  lives.  Mr  Blaine,  in 
his  Canine  Pathology,  relates  an  instance  of  a  dog  be- 
longing to  a  tailor  in  Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  which 
haunted  the  grave  of  its  deceased  master  in  St  Glare's 
churchyard  till  it  died.  There  are  other  examples  of 
dogs  which  have  proved  quite  inconsolable  for  the  death 
of  their  owners,  and  died  of  grief  on  that  account. 
Friendships  such  as  those  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  and 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  are  rivalled  in  the  animal  world. 
An  instance  is  furnished  in  the  story  of  two  Hanoverian 
horses,  which  had  long  served  together  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  in  the  German  brigade  of  artillery.  'They 
hail  assisted,'  says  Mr  Jesse,  '  in  drawing  the  same  gun, 
and  had  been  inseparable  companions  in  many  battles. 
( me  of  them  was  at  last  killed ;  and  after  the  engage- 
ment, the  survivor  was  piqueted  as  usual,  and  his  food 
brought  to  him.  He  refused,  however,  to  eat,  and  was 
constantly  turning  round  his  head  to  look  for  his  com- 
panion, sometimes  neighing  as  if  to  call  him.  All  tho 
care  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  was  of  no  avail.  He 
wa3  surrounded  by  other  horses,  but  he  did  not  notice 
them  ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  not  having  once 
tasted  food  from  the  time  his  former  associate  was  killed. 
A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  circumstance,  assured 
me  that  nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  whole 
demeanour  of  this  poor  horse.' 

When  cut  off  from  friendships  with  their  own  kind, 
animals  will  form  attachments  to  individuals  of  diffe- 
rent species.  Gilbert  White  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of 
a  horse  and  a  solitary  hen  spending  much  of  their  time 
together  in  an  orchard,  where  they  saw  no  creatures 
but  each  other.  The  fowl  would  approach  the  quadru- 
ped with  notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  itself  gently 
against  his  legs ;  while  the  horse  would  look  down  with 
satisfaction,  and  move  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection,  lest  he  should  trample  on  his  diminutive 
companion.  The  celebrated  horse,  the  Godolphiu  Ara- 
bian, and  a  black  cat,  were  for  many  yean  the  warmest  j 


friends.  When  the  horse  died  in  1753,  the  cat  sat  upon 
his  carcass  till  he  was  put  under  ground ;  and  then 
crawling  slowly  and  reluctantly  away,  retired  to  a  hay- 
loft, where  she  was  soon  after  found  dead.  Lions  con- 
fined in  menageries  have  in  numerous  instance*  spared 
little  dogs  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  and  formed 
with  these  creatures  a  permanent  friendship.  St  Pierre 
describes  such  an  attachment  between  a  lion  at  Ver- 
sailles and  a  dog,  and  conclude*  by  saying — 'Their 
friendship  is  one  of  the  most  touching  exhibitions  which 
Nature  can  offer  to  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher.' 
The  dog  has  admitted  the  eat  to  similar  intimacies;  and 
a  tame  fox  has  been  admitted  by  dogs  to  course  with 
them.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  animal  friend- 
ships was  related  to  Mr  Jesse  by  a  trustworthy  person, 
who  had  resided  for  nine  years  in  the  American  States, 
in  charge  of  some  extensive  public  works.  'One  of 
these  works  consisted  in  the  erection  of  a  beacon  in  a 
swamp  in  one  of  the  rivers,  where  he  caught  a  young 
alligator.  This  animal  he  made  so  perfectly  tune,  that 
it  followed  him  about  the  house  like  a  dog,  scrambling 
up  the  stairs  after  him,  and  showing  much  affection  and 
docility.  Its  great  favourite,  however,  was  a  cat,  and 
the  friendship  was  mutual.  When  the  cat  was  reposing 
herself  before  the  Are  (this  was  at  New  York),  the 
alligator  would  lay  himself  down,  place  his  head  upon 
the  cat,  and  in  this  attitude  go  to  sleep.  If  the  cat  was 
absent,  the  alligator  was  restless;  but  he  always  ap- 
peared happy  when  the  cat  was  near  him.' 

What  do  all  these  anecdotes,  which  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied,  tend  to  show  ?  That  the  lower 
animals  possess  qualities  superior  to  what  in  general 
we  are  disposed  to  allow,  and  might  be  to  us  sources  of 
far  greater  social  pleasure  than  we  permit  them  to  be. 
Man  deems  his  breathing  associates  in  this  sphere  only 
fit  subjects  for  the  wanton  oxcrcise  of  his  self-esteem 
and  destructiveness ;  and  he  reaps  the  proper  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct  Did  he  take  a  more  true  and 
benevolent  view  of  the  animal  nature,  and  treat  it  on 
the  same  simple  principles  of  justice  and  kindness  which 
he  is  taught  to  display  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
would  find  his  own  interests  immensely  advanced  by  it 
The  docility  and  social  feelings  of  the  animals  would  be 
more  strongly  developed  than  at  present ;  their  services 
would  be  more  heartily  rendered ;  and  man  would  him- 
self be  improved  by  the  reflection  of  better  feelings  from 
these  humble  creatures. 


OLD  TOM  MILLER. 

A  SUFFOLK  TALK. 

Ih  the  small  market-town  of  Halesworth,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  some  thirty  years  ago,  lived  one  Thonuts 
Miller,  who  had  long  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  bdd 
the  office  of  postmaster  in  the  place  of  his  abode.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
long  gray  locks,  which  curled  round  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  showed  themselves  but  sparingly  on  his  fore- 
head. His  eyes  were  dark  and  lively,  but  generally 
covered  by  enormous  spectacles,  worn  as  much  to  hide 
their  expression,  and  to  give  him  an  advantage  over 
those  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  as  to  aid  his  sight  { 
for  frequently,  when  anxious  to  examine  any  article 
more  narrowly,  the  spectacles  were  thrust  back  upon 
his  forehead.  He  wore  a  long  dark-gray  coat,  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  his  legs,  gray  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  large  silver  buckles.  Old  Tom  Miller  was 
what  is  called  '  well  to  do  in  the  world :'  besides  having 
saved  a  considerable  sum  in  trade  and  by  his  economical 
habits,  he  had  inherited,  from  an  elder  brother,  funded 
property  to  some  amount,  and  a  collection  of  curious 
old  books,  china,  and  other  articles,  said  to  be  very 
valuable.  That  this  property  should  have  been  left  to 
Thomas  Miller,  waa  a  surprise  to  the  little  world  of 
Halesworth,  for  he  had  been  for  many  years  estranped 
from  his  brother,  who  had  adopted  an  orphan  nephew 
as  hit  heir  }  but  on  his  death-bed  William  Miller,  who 
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resided  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bungay,  Bent  for 
his  brother— their  differences  were  forgotten,  and  young 
William  Bullock,  the  nephew,  confided  to  his  care ;  but. 
strange  to  say,  after  the  death  of  the  sick  man,  a  will 
was  found  iu  which  he  gave  all  his  property  to  his 
brotlier.  The  date  of  this  document  was,  indeed,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  lad,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
had  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  the  only  sister  of  the 
testator,  in  consequence  of  her  having  married  a  Pro- 
testant—tbo  Millers  being  a  Roman  Catholic  family, 
strongly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  On  his 
sister's  death,  however,  William  Miller  had  taken  charge 
of  her  orplian  child,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
his  acquaintance  that  he  would  provide  for  him  in  after- 
life, being  unmarried,  and  remaining  so  till  his  death. 
It  proved  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen.  Thomas  Miller, 
having  by  virtue  of  the  will  taken  possession,  returned 
to  Hales  worth  with  his  orphan  nephew,  who  was,  from 
that  time,  a  resident  in  the  family  of  his  new  protector. 
But  the  situation  of  William  Bullock  was  materially 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  he  held  a  doubtful  posi- 
tion in  his  new  abode,  being  required  to  do  the  duties 
of  ■  servant,  though  in  other  respects  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  establishment  of  old  Miller 
consisted,  at  the  time,  of  an  aged  female  domestic,  named 
Susan,  and  a  daughter  about  a  year  younger  than  her 
cousin,  the  only  child  of  her  father  by  his  wife,  who  had 
been  dead  several  years.  From  her  childhood,  Betsey 
Miller  had  been  remarkable  for  her  amiable  temper  and 
promise  of  beauty,  which  increased  as  she  grew  up.  A 
sincere  affection  naturally  sprang  up  t>etween  the  cou- 
sins, to  which  the  circumstances  of  their  daily  life  con- 
tinually gave  fresh  energy.  The  influence  of  Betsey 
over  her  father  was  great,  and  to  that  influence  William 
was  indebted  for  every  indulgence  he  obtained.  When- 
ever anything  was  to  be  asked  from  the  old  man,  it  was 
through  her  he  sought  to  gain  it :  it  was  this  love  alone 
for  his  cousin  which  detained  the  youth  in  a  state  of 
thraldom  and  inactivity,  which  became  every  day  more 
irksome  as  he  advanced  to  man's  estate.  But  no  in- 
fluence could  induce  the  old  man  to  part  with  money  to 
apprentice  the  youth  to  any  of  the  tradesmen  in  the 
town.  It  was  in  vain  that  many  of  the  must  respectable 
of  the  inhabitants  offered  to  take  him  at  a  small  pre- 
mium, and  to  instruct  him  in  their  several  employments ; 
for  William,  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  many  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  a  promising  as- 
sistant. But  though  his  uncle  professed  no  strong  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  seemed  to  grudge  every  shilling  ex- 
pended on  the  necessary  articles  of  his  wardrolie,  some 
powerful  influence  seemed  to  act  upon  old  Miller,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  allowing  his  nephew  to  quit  his 
family  and  immediate  guardianship,  and  he  manifested 
the  greatest  irritation  at  any  proposal  for  having  Wil- 
liam removed  from  under  his  eye,  appearing  jealous  of 
every  one  who  took  the  slightest  interest  in  his  future 
prospects. 

Some  years  rolled  on  in  this  state  of  uncomfortable 
dependence  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  increasing  and  mutual  affection  of  the 
cousins  prevented  William  from  leaving  his  uncle's 
house,  and  seeking  to  provide  for  himself  by  the  exer- 
tion of  his  talents,  which  were  considerable,  and  had 
not  been  left  uncultivated.  By  Betsey's  means  lie  obtained 
admission  to  her  father's  books,  which,  though  not  nu- 
merous, were  sufficiently  so  to  give  him  the  means 
of  self-instruction — the  best,  if  not  the  chief  source  of 
education.  The  years  which  had  thus  passed  saw  young 
Bullock  advanced  to  manhood,  and  Betsey  Miller  the 
belle  of  the  small  town  in  which  she  lived.  Many  and 
tempting  were  the  offers  of  marriage  she  received ;  but 
the  damsel  remained  unshaken  in  her  affection  for  her 
cousin,  and  her  father  was  not  inclined  to  force  her  ac- 
ceptance of  any  of  her  numerous  suitors.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  attachment  the  young  couple  had  formed  -, 
but  though  he  never  opposed  it,  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  proposition  for  their  marriage.  The  same  strange  in- 
which  seemed  to  have  impelled  him  to  keep  his 


nephew  in  his  family,  appeared  to  weigh  with  him,  and 
prevent  him  from  prohibiting  their  mutual  engagement; 
but  any  attempt  to  obtain  his  consent  to  their  union 
rendered  him  furious,  and  even  his  love  for  his  daughter 
could  not  then  restrain  him  from  saying  the  harshest 
things.  4  She  wanted,'  he  would  say,  •  to  get  possession 
of  his  money,  to  set  him  aside  from  managing  his  pro- 
perty, to  make  him  dependent  on  herself  and  her  cousin,' 
and  strictly  forbade  the  subject  to  be  mentioned  to  him 
again.  His  conduct  towards  his  nephew,  also,  was  at 
times  very  peculiar;  and  he  seemed,  even  when  as» 
serting  a  supreme  authority  over  him  (which  he  would 
not  allow  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned),  to  feel 
some  strange  and  mysterious  fear  of  the  young  man ; 
and  if  called  on  to  defray  any  needful  expense  on  his 
account,  though  he  would  complain  heavily,  he  never 
seemed  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  refusal ;  and 
although  the  presence  of  William  gave  him  no  pleasure, 
and,  from  the  moroseness  of  his  manner  towards  him, 
would  have  led  to  nn  opinion  that  he  desired  to  be  rid 
of  him,  he  was  evidently  resolved  not  to  part  with  him; 
and  retained  him  as  if  performing  an  imperative  but 
unpleasant  duty.  Everything  in  the  old  man's  establish- 
ment was  regulated  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  his 
daily  habits  were  equally  unvaried.  After  his  early 
breakfast,  he  constantly  locked  himself  up  with  his 
books  and  antiquarian  treasures  for  some  hours,  and  no 
one  intruded  on  his  seclusion.  Previous  to  his  dinner  at 
one  o'clock  he  walked  in  his  small  garden,  which  was 
under  the  care  of  William  and  his  cousin,  and  at  such 
times  was  much  addicted  to  talk  aloud  to  himself,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought  on  some  matter  which  weighed 
upon  his  spirits,  but  of  which  no  one  had  any  idea  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  strictness  and  even  severity  with 
which  he  kept  all  the  observances  of  his  religion,  from 
the  time  of  his  brotl>er's  death  he  had  never  been  to 
confession,  and  lie  avoided  as  much  as  possible  meeting 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  his  district. 

At  length,  one  day  during  their  frugal  dinner,  the  old 
man  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excite- 
ment, so  much  so,  that  his  daughter  asked  if  ho  was 
unwell.  He  said  '  no ;'  but  seemed  abstracted  and  un- 
willing to  be  questioned  on  the  subject.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  after  breakfast  he  was  heard  making  a  con- 
siderable bustle  in  his  small  sitting  room,  and  on  his 
appearance  at  dinner,  was  even  more  abstracted  and 
taciturn  than  on  the  previous  day.  He  looked  around 
him  with  an  air  of  watchful  suspicion,  at  times  fixing 
his  attention  steadfastly  on  his  nephew,  and  on  his  old 
servant,  but  made  no  remark  from  which  any  informa- 
tion could  be  gained  as  to  the  cause  of  his  evident 
composure. 

The  next  morning  he  called  William  into  his 
an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence — required  him  to  re- 
move various  heavy  books,  and  to  take  down  every 
article  from  the  tops  of  two  old-fashioned  book-cases, 
and  from  a  cabinet  of  ancient  china,  an  object  of  the  old 
man's  especial  idolatry.  The  search,  however,  seemed 
very  unsatisfactory;  and  at  length  seating  himself  in 
his  chair,  apparently  much  fatigued,  at  tbi*  same  time 
regarding  his  nephew  sternly  through  his  spectacles,  he 
said,  slowly  and  deliberately — '  It  is  true,  then,  I  am 
robbed  and  plundered  daily,  and  that  by  some  one  who 
knows  my  rooms,  and  has  constant  means  of  access  to  . 
them.'  William  regarded  his  uncle  with  astonishment, 
and  repeated  the  words,  '  robbed  and  plundered.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  exclaimed  old  Miller  furiously ;  4  some  one 
has  carried  off  the  most  valuable  of  my  china,  a  box  of 
medals,  my  silver  crucifix,  which  once  belonged  to  Tho- 
mas Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  articles  of  value ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  this. 
Be  the  robber  who  he  may,  he  shall  be  punished  as 
severely  as  may  be.  He  cannot  escape  detection,  for 
the  things  are  too  remarkable  not  to  be  easily  recog- 
nised. To-morrow  I  shall  apply  to  the  magistrates  to 
search  into  the  matter.' 

He  then  sat  in  stern  silence,  and  when  his  daughter 
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father's  voice,  he  did  not  aeem  to  regard  her  presence. 
William  related  to  his  cousin  the  circumstance  of  her 
father's  loss,  which  he  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
mere  imagination,  when  he  was  startled  by  her  reply, 
as  she  appeared  suddenly  to  remember  something  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact,  '  It  is  singular,'  she  said,  '  that, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  nights,  I  have  fancied  I  heard 


some  one 
in  bed.' 

« Indeed  !*  cried  her  father,  rousing  himself  from  his 
reverie ;  '  and  from  whence  did  the  sound 

'  From  the  front  parlour,'  she  replied. 

•Are  you  sure  that  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the 
window  fastened  ?* 

'  I  fastened  the  window  myself,  and  William  closed 
the  shutters  as  usual.' 

'  Did  you  hear  nothing  more 't' 

'  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
stairs,  as  if  some  one  were  coming  up ;  but  the  noise  was 
so  slight,  that  I  fancied  I  was  deceived,  and  fell  asleep 


'  Was  the  sound  from  the  garret  staircase  ?'  asked  the 
old  man,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  nephew,  and  evidently 
showing  his  suspicion  of  him. 

The  blood  mounted  indignantly  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  man,  and  his  uncle  groaned  heavily ;  but  his 
daughter,  who  had  not  observed  her  cousin's  cliange  of 
countenance,  or  her  father's  suspicious  glances,  simply 
answered,  4  The  sounds  came  from  the  stairs  leading  to 
your  chamber  door,  my  dear  father,  but  were  so  slight, 
that  I  may  have  been  deceived.  But  what  proofs  have 
you  of  the  robbery  ?' 

'  The  things  I  miss  can  nowhere  be  found ;  they  have 
vanished  one  after  the  other.  Two  or  three  days  ago  I 
missed  the  medals;  then  the  china;  and  the  crucifix, 
which  was  in  its  place  yesterday,  is,  you  see,  no  longer 
there.  But  leave  me,'  he  added  ; '  I  feel  much  disturbed 
and  uneasy,  and  wish  to  be  alone' 

The  young  people  obeyed,  and,  with  the  old  domestic 
who  had  joined  them,  retired  to  discuss  the  mysterious 
affair,  which  baffled  all  their  endeavours  to  find  a  clue  to 
its  solution.  William  could  not  help  brooding  over  the 
idea  of  his  uncle's  suspicion  being  directed  towards  him ; 
and  though  Betsey  endeavoured  to  make  light  of  it,  the 
matter  engrossed  all  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 

At  dinner,  the  old  man  remained  perfectly  silent,  and 
never  once  alluded  to  the  subject  which  was  uppermost 
in  all  their  thoughts.  In  the  evening  he  retired  earlier 
than  usual  to  his  chamber,  but  still  without  any  men- 
tion of  his  loss  ;  and  when  William  observed  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  affair  should  be  investigated,  and 
search  made  for  the  missing  articles,  he  sharply  bade 
liim  hold  his  tongue,  adding,  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
instructed  as  to  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  After  he 
had  retired,  Betsey  took  up  her  work  and  William  a 
book  ;  but  the  latter  felt  too  much  annoyed  at  being  the 
object  of  his  uncle's  groundless  suspicion  to  think  on 
any  other  subject,  and  sat  for  a  considerable  time  in 
moody  silence.  His  cousin,  after  trying  in  vain  to  en- 
gage him  in  conversation,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  the 
evening  passed  in  uninterrupted  taciturnity,  till  the 
hour  of  retiring  was  near  at  hand,  when  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  which  proceeded  from 
the  old  man's  little  room,  and  William  was  rising  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause,  when  his  companion  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  motioned  to  him  to  wait  a  minute  in 
silence.  The  noise  was  heard  again,  and  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  slowly  opened.  A 
figure  appeared  in  the  entry  dressed  in  night  attire, 
with  eyes  wide  open,  but  in  which  there  was  no 
speculation :  it  was  old  Miller  himself.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  long  and  narrow  china  jar,  in  the  other 
a  candle  and  a  small  key.  The  daughter  and  the 
nephew  remained  in  mute  amazement,  whilst  the  old 
man  glided  into  the  front  parlour,  and  proceeded  to  a 
closet  concealed  in  the  wall,  and  in  which,  when  em- 
ployed as  postmaster,  he  hod  been  wont  to  place  letters 
and  articles  of  value.  He  opened  the  door  of  this  pri- 


vate depository,  and,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the 
young  people,  who  had  followed  him,  displayed  the 
missing  articles  carefully  stowed  away.  William  could 
not  repress  a  loud  shout  of  satisfaction,  which  suddenly 
awoke  the  somnambulist,  who,  in  his  alarm,  dropped 
the  china  jar,  which  was  shivered  to  atoms  on  the 
floor;  at  the  same  time  a  folded  paper  fell  from  it, 
which  William  mechanically  stooped  and  picked  op. 
The  old  man.  startled  from  his  sleep,  was  paralysed 
with  terror.  It  was  in  vain  they  pointed  out  to  him  his 
recovered  treasures ;  he  trembled  violently,  and  was  so 
agitated,  that  his  daughter  requested  her  cousin  to  take 
him  in  his  arms  and  convey  him  back  to  his  bed,  where 
she  watched  anxiously  beside  him,  and  would  have  sent 
for  medical  aid,  but  her  father  recovered  sufficiently  to 
forbid  her.  and  desired  to  be  undisturbed.  In  the  mean- 
time, William  withdrew  into  the  room  below,  in  order 
to  be  in  readiness  should  his  presence  be  required ;  and 
thinking  over  the  circumstances  which  had  so  strangely 
hidden  and  brought  to  light  the  articles  supposed  to  be 
stolen,  he  remembered  the  paper  he  had  picked  up, 
which  he  carelessly  unfolded,  thinking  it  probably  of  no 
value.  Great,  then,  was  his  amazement  at  seeing  his 
own  name  in  large  letters  on  the  sheet.  He  glanced  his 
eye  rapidly  over  the  contents :  it  was  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  his  uncle,  William  Miller,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies  to  his  brother 
Thomas  and  his  daughter,  all  his  property  was  given  to 
William  Bullock,  his  nephew. 

William  carefully  refolded  the  paper,  said  nothing  of 
the  matter  to  his  cousin,  when  by  her  father's  desire  she 
retired  to  her  chamber ;  but  next  morning  had  a  long 
private  conversation  with  his  uncle,  which  terminated 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  young  man.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  cousins  were  united,  and  old  Miller  waa  said 
to  have  advanced  a  considerable  sum  to  establish  bis 
nephew  in  an  employment 
nation  and  emolument 
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nprofldlng  oak,  or  i 
festooned  with  1 
Let  me  be  laid. 

In  this  dim  lonely  grot. 
No  foot  Intrusive  will  disturb  my  dust ; 
But  o*er  me  songs  of  the  i 
Cheering  the  spot. 
Not  amid  chamel  i 
Or  coffins  dark,  snd  thick  with  i 
With  tattered  pell,  and  1 
May  rest  my  bones ; 
Hut  lot  the  dewy  rose/ 
Tho  snowdrop  and  the  violet,  lend  | 
Above  the  spot  where,  in  my  ( 
1  take  repose. 
Year  after  year. 
Within  the  silver  birch  tree  o'er  i 
The  chirping  wren  shall  rear  her  < 
£  ball  build  her  dwelling  i 
And  ever  at  tho  purple  dawn  of  day 
The  lark  ?hnli  chant  a  pcnlmg  song  above. 
And  the  shrill  quail  shall  pipe  her  hymn  of  lore, 
When  eve  grows  dim  and  gray. 
The  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 
The  golden  oriole,  shall  lilt  around. 
And  waken,  with  a  mellow  gust  of  i 
Tho  forest's  solemn  hush. 
Birds  from  the  distant  sea 
Shall  sometimes  hither  flock  on  t 
soar  above  my  dust  in  airy  i 
Kinging  a  dirge  to  roe. 
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THE  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Reader,  hare  you  ever  observed,  when  attending  the 
examination  of  a  large  class  in  our  public  Bchools,  that 
the  boys  of  the  upper  benches  usually  respond  with 
readiness,  but  that,  as  the  master  proceeds  past  the 
middle,  the  running-fire  of  answers  becomes  less  con- 
tinuous, till  their  entire  cessation  gives  evidence  of  there 
being  a  sad  want  of  loading  in  that  quarter?  An  occa- 
sional flash  in  the  pan  may  be  given,  but  no  report 
follows ;  and  a  painful  impression  is  left  in  the  mind, 
that  fully  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  corps  are  in  a  state 
decidedly  inefficient.    These  are  the  '  dead  weight.' 

Now,  it  might  occur  to  some  who  witness  the  annual 
examination,  that  if  the  master  did,  while  teaching  dur- 
ing the  session,  pass  over  the  lower  benches  with  the 
same  rapidity,  their  stupidity  might  easily  be  accounted 
for.  But  little  they  know  of  masters,  who  suppose  that 
the  dead  weight  is  to  them  a  light  matter.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  special  'crook  in  the  lot' — their  rock 
ahead— the  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  which  in  this 
world  prevents  their  complete  happiness.  How  often, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  has  the  master,  with 
chivalrous  ardour,  rushed  into  this  thick  moss  of  stupi- 
dity, threatening,  cajoling,  bullying,  thrashing !  The 
exertions  of  a  drover  to  make  his  cattle  take  the  water 
at  a  ferrying-place,  of  a  Shetlandcr  to  compel  the  land- 
ing of  a  shoal  of  whales,  are  but  faint  shadowings  of  the 
exertions  of  a  teacher  at  this  time.  With  brute  uncon- 
sciousness they  see  him  sent  back  into  his  desk,  where, 
breathless,  foaming,  he  confesses  the  awful  power  of 
dulness;  nor  does  one  ray  of  comfort  visit  his  heart 
till  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  higher  benches,  where  he 
knows  that  labour  never  foils  to  meet  its  reward.  Still, 
his  conscience  prompts  him  to  another  attack.  Another 
raid  is  made  into  the  region  of  dulness  -,  but  the  only 
result  is,  as  before,  a  prostration  of  his  energies,  and  a 
sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  task  which  he  has 
undertaken. 

But  what,  literally,  is  this  deadweight?  It  is  the 
accompaniment,  the  appendix,  the  tail  of  every  public 
class.  Its  members  are  externally  respectable,  impos- 
ing ;  and,  meet  them  separately,  they  are  good-natured, 
sensible,  and  obliging.  They  arc  sometimes  ingenious 
— ingenious  in  everything  but  what  forms  the  business 
of  the  class.  Their  benches  are  more  curiously  carved 
than  any  others  in  the  school;  and  when  the  master 
himself  is  led  to  inspect  these  results  of  their  labours, 
he  discovers,  in  sundry  caricatures  of  himself,  the  germs 
of  imitation  and  observant  genius,  and  is  half  tempted 
to  treat  them  with  more  respect.  They  arc  frequently 
affectionate  and  good-hearted ;  and  the  black  eye  of  the 
lowest  on  the  form,  for  which  he  receives  a  stern  repri- 
mand, is  in  some  instances  to  be  traced  to  a  quarrel  be- 
tween dux  and  booby,  in  consequence  of  the  former 


speaking  contemptuously  of  the  master.  They  are  gene- 
rally brave,  fearless  of  danger,  and  animated  by  feelings 
akin  to  patriotism.  In  the  bickerings  between  diffe- 
rent classes  they  are  peculiarly  the  leaders,  and  as  pe- 
culiarly the  sufferers.  Although  they  can  see  no  beauty 
in  the  character  of  /Eneas  and  the  ancient  heroes,  they 
are  the  devoted  admirers  of  Wallace  and  Nelson  ;  and, 
while  the  higher  pupils  are  directing  their  eyes  to  the 
page  of  Sallust  or  Virgil,  the  eyes  of  the  dead  weight 
are  falling  not  on  these  ancient  authors,  who  are  meri- 
toriously expanded  on  the  board  before  them,  but  on 
some  well-thumbed  suspicious-looking  volume  which 
is  held  below  the  board — Waverley,  or  Don  Quixote,  or 
Adventures  at  Sea— which  the  master  occasionally  forks 
up  with  an  affected  expression  of  horror,  and  commits 
to  his  desk,  after  a  due  application  of  the  birch  or  taws. 
Then  as  to  honour  ;  the  tortures  of  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs would  be  lost  on  them  ere  they  would  '  peach  '— 
they  all  admit  they  heard  something  like  a  whistle,  but 
could  not  say  who  it  was ;  and  the  piece  of  bread  which 
stuck  in  the  master's  wig  as  he  turned  round,  came 
from  no  quarter  that  they  could  perceive. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  characters  of  classes 
at  school,  and  in  no  department  are  greater  differences 
seen  than  in  the  dead  weight  I  remember  a  class,  the 
dead  weight  of  which  was  quite  remarkable  for  clever- 
ness and  vivacity.  They  were  the  merriest  fellows  in 
the  whole  school,  and  general  favourites  even  with  the 
master.  They  had  one  or  two  good  story-tellers  amongst 
them— one  in  particular,  who  was  enough  to  have  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  set  of  infant  George  Buchanans 
from  their  lessons.  This  young  gentleman  was  also  a 
good  singer :  his  '  Froggie  would  a-wooing  go'  was  very 
generally  admired.  The  class  sat  at  a  corner  of  the 
room,  part  on  one  form  and  part  on  nnother,  and  it  M-as 
our  juvenile  Yorick's  only  principle  in  his  school  affairs 
to  be  at  such  a  point  in  his  class  as  to  enable  him  to  sit 
exactly  in  the  angle.  To  attain  this  end,  he  never  scrupled 
to  lose  a  few  places ;  or,  if  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  up  a  few  for  that  purpose,  his  companions  were 
always  willing  to  accommodate  him.  The  fact  is,  that 
sitting  in  the  corner  was  necessary  to  his  commanding 
an  audience  for  his  entertainments.  There,  embowered 
in  heads  of  listeners  on  both  sides,  he  would  tell  stories 
and  sing  songs  for  half  hours  at  a  time,  while  the  hum 
of  the  school  served  to  keep  the  master  in  a  state  of 
happy  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on.  One  day,  how- 
ever, something  having  occurred  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  but  this  joyful  party,  the  general  hum  subsided  of 
a  sudden,  when  the  worthy  man  was  astonished,  as  he 
sat  at  his  desk,  to  hear  the  words,  '  With  a  roley  poley, 
gammon  and  spinnage,'  swinging  off  in  full  chorus  from 
a  spot  not  four  yards  from  the  place  where  he  was  sit- 
ting. The  effect  of  such  a  sound,  so  unexpected,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  scene,  was  most  remarkable,  and 
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i  not  soon  forgotten.  The  Roley  Polcy  men,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  yet  have  an  annual  meeting  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  their  school-days. 

But  though  there  are  specimens  of  the  dead  weight 
decidedly  funny,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  set  is  a  melancholy  one.  Times  of  trouble 
come  which  turn  all  their  light-hcartcdncss  to  lead. 
When  a  stranger  enters  the  class-room,  the  dead  weight 
is  apt  to  have  a  very  convicted  appearance.  Were  their 
cranium*  ticketed,  and  the  unfavourable  bumps  num- 
bered, they  could  not  feel  more  stuck  up  to  shame.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  absentees  of  the 
lower  benches  are  always  the  most  numerous.  They 
arc  extremely  liable  to  colds  and  cut  fingers;  and  family 
doctors  are  more  solicitous  about  them  than  their  other 
patients.  They  go  very  frequently  to  the  country ;  and 
they  are  constant  attendants  at  public  processions  and 
meetings.  These  accidents  sometimes  affect  a  number  of 
the  body,  more  especially  at  a  review  before  a  few  visit- 
ing officials,  or  on  some  day  when  a  threatened  descent  is 
to  be  made  upon  them  by  the  master.  Still,  they  bring 
their  written  excuses  from  their  papas — and,  on  failure 
of  these,  the  compliments  of  their  mammas,  with  the 
notice  that  she  will  write — and  at  times  a  doctor's  note- 
is  tendered  with  becoming  confidence.  Numbers,  how- 
ever, are  better  watched  at  home,  and  they  must  en- 
counter every  mortification,  till  a  settled  apathy  relieve 
them.  Not  the  most  apathetic,  however,  can  contem- 
plate without  horror  the  great  annual  examination, 
when  an  inquiring  public  is  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
state  of  matters,  and  when  sneering  aunts  nnd  cousins 
ascertain  with  their  own  eyes  the  degradation  of  their 
young  relatives.  They  feel,  as  they  dress  better  for  that 
day,  no  pleasure  in  the  new  jacket.  However  handsome 
the  fit,  they  are  merely  handsome  boobies.  Tears  of 
mortification  arc  shed,  and  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  the  father,  the  mother  assents  to  the  absence  from 
the  examination,  and  the  same  day  witnesses  the  exit  of 
the  emancipated  youths  to  the  country  with  rod  and 
fishing-hook.  Numerous  arc  the  failures  on  that  day  ; 
and  some  unfortunate  youth  who,  in  his  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  thought  that  those  below  him  would 
stand  true,  and  whose  position  in  the  class  was  ap- 
proaching to  respectability,  finds  himself  now  '  the 
observed  of  all  observers.'  The  dead  weight  arc  fre- 
quently lads  of  strong  natural  feeling,  and  when  they 
distinguish  in  the  sea  of  triumphant  and  animated  faces 
before  them  the  somewhat  blank  countenance  of  a  father 
or  a  mother,  or  the  bewildered  expression  of  a  grand- 
father, who  had  set  them  down  as  prodigies  of  genius, 
and  who  in  his  fondness  seems  clinging  at  that  moment 
to  the  idea  that  the  lower  end  of  the  class  is  the  upper, 
there  is  a  feeling  in  their  now  roused  youthful  heart 
amounting  to  anguish.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
many  families  leave  before  the  vacation,  to  bur}',  in  rural 
shades,  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  and  to  shun 
the  degradations  of  such  a  scene  ?  What  '  a  ghastly  glit- 
ter' the  gilded  prize-books  have  to  the  now  thinned  dead 
weight  1  And  the  number  of  the  prizes,  too,  makes 
their  shame  the  more  marked,  as  more  than  the  half 
of  the  now  apparent  class  are  so  distinguished.  The 
tone  of  condolence  and  encouragement,  too,  which  the 
presiding  examinator  mingles  in  his  address,  when  he 
alludes  to  those  who  have  not  got  prizes,  appears  to  them 
a  public  notice  of  their  inefficiency  ;  and  the  lengthened 
and  pitying  faces  of  the  auditory  during  the  allusion, 
an  awful  expression  of  hopeless  contempt  On  return- 
ing from  the  exhibition,  the  dinner-scene  at  home  is 
frequently  a  distressing  one.  The  father  may  be  a  ma- 
gistrate, whose  presence  is  officially  due  at  the  annual 


dinner,  or  he  may  be  a  person  of  such  consequence, 
that  he  was  invited  to  attend  ;  still,  he  could  not  face 
it  out,  and  he  is  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  family 
sorrow.  The  bread  of  the  youth  that  day  is  watered 
with  tears :  the  father,  stern  and  unforgiving,  threateni 
a  boarding-school  at  a  distance,  and  asks  the  perplexed 
youth  what  is  the  choice  of  his  profession.  As  to  being  I 
his  successor,  it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  he  has  no  head  I 
for  it.  After  considerable  family  wrangling,  the  youth 
is  packed  off  to  a  remote  and  obscure  school,  where  his 
progress,  however  slow,  will  not  meet  their  observation, 
and  cast  a  reproach  on  the  family. 

These  pictures  of  youthful  misery  and  family  distress 
are  numerous  in  our  country.  There  is  a  long  train  of 
inconveniences  and  disasters  connected  with  them  — 
alienation  of  children  from  their  parents,  rash  entrances 
on  professions,  aversion  to  mental  improvement,  and 
frequently  the  contraction  of  low  and  seducing  friend- 
ships. But,  it  may  be  said,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
this  ?  In  every  class  there  must  be  the  same  relation*, 
and  why  point  out  evils  for  which  there  can  be  no 
mitigation  or  cure  ? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  dead  weight  is  an  evil 
incapable  of  at  least  diminution.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  dead  weight?  It  is,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
lmys  associated  in  classes  with  a  regard  to  nge  are  of 
different  grades  of  faculties,  one  set  being  apt  and  bril- 
liant, while  the  others  are  comparatively  doll.  Now, 
even  allowing  all  other  arrangement*  to  remain  the  same, 
much  of  this  discrepancy  might  be  avoided  by  grouping 
backward  boys  of  one  age  with  smart  boys  who  were 
their  juniors.  He  must  be  a  sadly  stupid  fellow  who, 
at  twelve,  is  not  fit  to  march  on  abreast  with  other*  at 
ten,  or  say  nine.  Or  classes  might  be  divided,  and  the 
dead  weight  taught  by  themselves  on  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent plan,  applicable  to  the  benumbed  state  of  their  facul- 
ties. Half  the  time,  spent  judiciously  in  this  manner, 
on  each  moiety  of  the  class,  while  the  other  section  was 
allowed  to  play  or  to  engage  in  some  other  and  lighter 
study,  would  probably  be  found  to  come  to  better  results 
than  the  present  system.  Drawing,  singing,  and  gym- 
nastics, would  form  a  capital  relief  for  a  dead  weight 
just  relieved  from  a  harassing  Latin  examination. 

Another  subordinate  and  partial  remedy  would  be  to 
make  a  decided  effort  with  the  individual  members  of 
the  dead  weight,  to  awaken  their  minds  to  the  object 
and  character  of  the  lessons.  Sometimes  a  dead  weight 
goes  through  a  whole  school  course,  as  in  a  dream, 
totally  unable  at  the  last,  as  at  the  beginning,  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about.  Nothing  was  ever  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  their  intellects 
to  grasp  it :  they  went  through  the  routine,  but  there 
was  no  healthy  intellectual  consciousness  of  the  matter 
and  scope  of  the  ta»ks  the  whole  time.  This  is  decidedly 
using  the  dead  weight  very  ill.  They  are  often  blamed 
for  what  is  more  truly  the  fault  of  the  master  or  his 
system.  Endeavour  to  rouse  the  faculties  of  a  dead 
weight,  to  get  them  to  understand  thoroughly  the  first 
lessons,  and  never  allow  them  once  to  fall  behind  with 
anything  in  progress  of  being  developed  to  the  class, 
and  they  would  often  turn  out  very  different  from  the 
dolts  which  they  arc  set  down  for  by  a  rashly-judging 
public. 

But  the  most  effectual  remedy  would  unquestionably 
be  found  in  paying  more  regard  to  the  special  intellec- 
tual powers  and  tendencies  of  boys,  and  selecting  for 
them  appropriate  branches  of  education.  We  are  all 
very  variously  constituted,  some  having  an  aptitude  for 
language-study,  others  for  matters  of  fact,  some  for 
numbers,  others  for  mechanics,  and  so  forth.  But  edu- 
cation, as  usually  conducted,  concentrates  attention 
almost  exclusively  upon  language  and  numbers  alone, 
the  faculties  for  which,  especially  the  first,  are  in  verr 
moderate  endowment  in  a  large  majority  of  mankind. 
Thus  many  fail  to  advance,  because  the  system  is  one 
to  them  decidedly  inappropriate,  whereas  they  might 
make  a  fair  appearance,  or  even  shine,  in  some  other 
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walk.  When  this  great  principle  in  education  ia  more 
attended  to,  we  Bhall  undoubtedly  have  a  far  less  por- 
tion of  each  class  included  under  the  designation  of  the 
dead  weight. 


THE  AMERICAN  ALMANAC. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  cannot  boast  of 
sending  forth  a  hundredth   part  of  the  number  of 
almanacs  issued  in  England,  but  they  at  least  furnish  one 
equal  in  point  of  quality  and  extent  to  anything  of  the 
kind  published  in  Great  Britain.    We  allude  to  the 
'  American  Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge/ a  work  issued  from  the  Boston  press,  which  for 
;  the  present  year  extends  to  nearly  350  pages,  and  is 
I  sold  at  the  respectable  sum  of  a  dollar.    A  few  statistics 
gleaned  from  this  fresh  mass  of  information  may  not  be 
:  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Passing  over  the  first  part  of  the  almanac,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  usual  astronomical  tables,  calculated,  we 
are  told,  by  Mr  Benjamin  Pierce  Perkins,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Harvard  university,  we  come  to  a  large 
body  of  particulars  respecting  the  general  and  indivi- 
dual government  of  the  states,  population,  finances, 
education,  &c. 

John  Tyler  of  Virginia  occupies  the  fourteenth  presi- 
dential term  of  four  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
government  under  the  constitution  ;  his  term  will  expire 
on  the  3d  of  March  1845.  Mr  Tyler's  salary,  as  pre- 
sident, is  25,000  dollars ;  he  appoints  and  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  six  ministers — the  secretaries  of  state, 
treasury,  war,  and  navy,  postmaster-general,  and  at- 
torney-general, each  with  a  salary  of  600O  dollars, 
except  the  attorney -general,  who  has  only  4000.  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  under-secretaries ;  the  chief 
clerks,  who  are  perhaps  equivalent,  receive  each  salaries 
of  2000  to  3500  dollars.  The  number  of  states  in  the 
Union  is  now  26,  each  of  which  deputes  representa- 
tives to  congress  according  to  its  ratio  of  population. 
The  number  of  representatives  at  present  is  242  ;  of 
which  New  York  state  sends  40,  Pennsylvania  28, 
Virginia  21,  Massachusetts  12,  and  so  on  down  to 
Arkansas  and  Michigan,  who  each  send  one.  The  judi- 
ciary consist*  of  a  supreme  and  circuit  courts.  The 
supreme  court,  which  meets  annually  in  session  at 
Washington,  comprises  a  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of 
5000  dollars,  eight  associate  justices,  each  with  a  salary 
of  4500  dollars  :  also  an  attorney -general,  reporter,  clerk, 
and  marshal.  The  states  generally  are  divided  into 
nine  judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  court 
is  held  twice  every  year  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  assisted  by  state  or  district  judges. 

The  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  conducted  by 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  with  a  salary  of  9000  dollars, 
besides  9000  dollars  for  outfit ;  charges  d'affairs,  with  a 
i  salary  of  4500  dollars ;  secretaries  of  legation,  2000 
dollars;  and  ministers  resident,  6000  dollars.  There 
are  likewise  employed  about  170  consuls.  The  United 
'  States  navy  at  present  consists  of  10  ships  of  the  line, 
each  with  74  guns,  except  one,  which  has  120  guns;  14 
frigates  of  the  first  class,  2  frigates  of  the  second  class, 
17  sloops  of  war,  8  brigs,  9  schooners,  6  steamers,  and 
3  store-ships.  The  regular  army  numbers  under  10,000 
men,  and  is  in  process  of  reduction  to  a  minimum.  The 
highest  military  officer  is  a  major-general,  with  a  pay 
of  200  dollars  per  month.  The  militia  force,  including 
[  officers  and  privates,  amounts  to  1,711.342  men.  The 
post-office  establishment  has  in  its  service  13,733  post- 
masters and  their  clerks,  2342  contractors  and  their 
agents  ;  and  transports  the  mails  over  an  annual  aggre- 
gate of  34,835,991  miles.  Distance  and  weight  govern  the 
I  charge  for  transmission ;  as,  for  example,  a  single  letter 
sent  any  distance  under  30  miles  is  charged  6  cents,  or 
3d.;  and  if  over  30,  and  under  80,  it  is  charged  10  cents, 
or  5<L  All  the  charges  for  letters  seem  exorbitant  in 
comparison  with  our  penny  rates;  but  the  mode  of 
charging  newspapers  is  more  lenient.  Newspapers  being 
unstamped,  with  no  duty  on  advertisements,  they  can 
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be  sold  cheaply  on  the  spot  where  they  are  produced. 
When  sent  by  post,  they  are  charged  for  transmission 
within  any  part  of  the  state,  or  100  miles  beyond  it, 
1  cent;  if  over  100  miles,  and  out  of  the  state,  1$  cents. 
Periodicals  and  pamphlets  are  likewise  sent  by  post 
The  almanac  before  us,  consisting  of  ten  sheets,  is,  we 
perceive,  charged  15  cents  under  100  miles,  and  25  cents 
over  that  distance.  These  charges  must  fall  heavily  on 
distant  purchasers.  In  Great  Britain,  periodicals  of  all 
kinds  can  be  readily  procured  through  a  bookseller, 
without  any  charge  for  transmission. 

The  sale  of  laud  is  an  important  branch  of  revenue. 
In  the  year  1841,  the  quantity  sold  was  1,164,796  acres, 
producing  the  sum  of  1,363,090  dollars.  The  money  re- 
ceived is  divided  among  the  various  states  according 
to  certain  ratios  of  population  and  federal  electors.  The 
customs,  however,  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue: 
in  1842  they  produced  upwards  of  18,000,000  dollars. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1842  are  set  down 
at  34,502,593  dollars ;  but  this  sum  appears  to  include 
at  least  10,000,000  dollars  of  treasury  notes,  which,  we 
suppose,  signify  borrowed  money  ;  the  expenditure,  in- 
cluding redemption  of  treasury  notes,  and  interest  on 
debt,  amounts  to  35,308,634  dollars.  Exclusive  of  the 
debt  and  trust  funds,  the  expenditure  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  1843  was  as  follows: — On  the  civil,  miscel- 
laneous, and  foreign  intercourse,  6,865,451  dollars;  on 
military  establishment,  including  pension  and  Indian 
affairs,  8,248,917  dollars  ;  on  naval  establishment, 
7,963,677  dollars — total  (omitting  fractions),  23,078,047 
dollars.  This  statement  brings  out  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  millions,  or  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  whole  expenditure,  were  for  war- 
like purposes.  The  public  debt  of  the  Union  on  the  1st 
of  December  1842  amounted  to  10,093,426  dollars— less 
than  half  a  year's  free  revenue. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  principal  cities  gives  one  a 
striking  idea  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  states. 
The  population  of  New  York  in  1790  was  33,13!  ;  in 
1840  it  was  312,710.  That  of  Philadelphia  in  1790  was 
42,520 ;  in  1840  it  was  258,037.  In  1800  New  Orleans 
was  scarcely  in  existence ;  in  1840  its  population  was 
102.193.  Newark  did  not  exist  in  1810  ;  in  1840  its 
population  was  17,290.  Lowel  did  not  exist  in  1820 ;  in 
1840  its  population  was  20,796. 

The  number  of  states  in  the  Union,  as  we  have  said, 
is  at  present  twenty-six,  along  with  three  territories  and 
one  district.  The  total  free  population  of  the  states  in 
1790  was  3,929,827  j  in  1840  it  was  17,063.353.  The  total 
slave  population  in  1790  was  697,897  ;  in  1840  it  was 
2,487,355  ;  the  ratio  of  free  to  slaves,  therefore,  is  rather 
more  than  7  to  1.  The  number  of  slaves  in  each  state 
in  1840  was  as  follows: — Maine  0,  New  Hampshire  1, 
Vermont  0,  Massachusetts  0,  Rhode  Island  5,  Connecti- 
cut 17.  New  York  4,  New  Jersey  674,  Pennsylvania 
64,  Delaware  2605,  Maryland  89,737,  Virginia  448,987, 
North  Carolina  245,817,  South  Carolina 327,038,  Georgia 
280,944,  Alabama  253,532,  Mississippi  195,211,  Louisi- 
ana 168,452,  Arkansas  19,935,  Tennessee  183,059,  Ken- 
tucky 182.258,  Ohio  3,  Michigan  0,  Indiana  3,  Illinois 
331,  Missouri  58,240,  district  of  Columbia  4694,  Florida 
territory  25,717,  Wisconsin  territory  11,  Iowa  terri- 
tory 16. 

From  tables  illustrative  of  educational,  medical,  and 
religious  statistics,  we  learn  that  there  are  1 05  colleges 
for  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  the  states,  the 
greater  number  attended  by  from  60  to  150  pupils,  but 
some  have  as  many  as  300.  The  largest  college  library 
is  that  of  Harvard  university,  which  contains  53,000 
volumes.  The  greater  number  of  the  colleges  are  under 
the  influence  of  special  religious  denominations.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  colleges,  there  are  38  theological 
seminaries.  There  are  28  medical  schools  and  8  law 
schools.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  consists  of 
21  bishops,  with  their  respective  dioceses,  1 135  minister- 
ing clergy,  and  55,427  members  or  communicants.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  consists  of  20  bishops,  one  of 
whom  is  an  archbishop ;  579  ministering  clergy ;  number 
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of  members  not  stated.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
consists  of  15  conferences,  4244  travelling  preachers, 
7621  local  preachers,  white  members  or  communicants 
936.736,  coloured  128,410— total  1,068,525.  The  Baptist 
body  comprehends  8383  churches,  5398  ministers,  and 
611,527  communicants.  The  Free- Will  Baptist  con- 
nexion embraces  1057  churches,  714  ordained  preachers, 
and  50,688  members.  To  the  Presbyterians  (old  school) 
there  belong  2092  churches,  1434  ministers;  number  of 
members  not  stated.  The  Congrcgationalists  in  1841 
had  971  churches,  and  774  ministers;  members  not 
stated.  The  Lutheran  church  has  1371  churches,  424 
ministers,  and  146,300  members.  The  Univcrsalists 
have  918  churches,  and  476  ministers;  members  not 
stated.    The  tables  do  not  include  the  smaller  sects. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  almanac  is  occupied 
with  lists  of  officials  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  individual  states,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own 
executive,  legislative,  judiciary,  school  system,  and 
debt.  The  annual  salary  of  the  state  governors  is 
various;  in  Maine  the  governor  receives  1500  dollars, 
in  New  Hampshire  1000,  in  Massachusetts  2500,  in 
New  York  4000,  and  so  on.  The  free  population  in 
1840,  and  debt  in  1842  or  1843  of  each  state,  may  be 
noted  as  follows  : — Maine,  population,  501,793 ;  debt, 
1.725,362  dollars.  New  Hampshire,  284,574;  no  finan- 
cial statement  Vermont,  291,948;  no  financial  state- 
ment. Massachusetts,  737,699  ;  debt,  6,264,740  dollars. 
Rhode  Island,  108,830 ;  debt,  64,255  dollars.  Connec- 
ticut, 309,978 ;  debt  none,  and  apparently  money  in 
hand.  New  York,  2,428,921 ;  debt  (January  1843), 
31,583,138  dollars.  New  Jersey,  373,306;  debt,  none 
stated,  but  we  observe  a  temporary  loan  of  39,000 
dollars  was  made  in  1842.  Pennsylvania,  1,724.033; 
debt  (January  1843),  37,937,788  dollars.  Delaware, 
78,085;  debt  (December  1842),  15,211,393  dollars. 
Virginia,  1,239,797 ;  debt,  7,409.166  dollars.  North 
Carolina,  753,419  ;  no  financial  statement  South 
Carolina,  594,398  ;  no  financial  statement  Georgia, 
691,392  ;  no  financial  statement.  Alabama,  590,756; 
debt,  9,834,555  dollars.  Mississippi,  375,651  ;  no  finan- 
cial statement  Louisiana,  352,4 1 1  ;  no  financial  state- 
ment. Tennessee,  829,210;  debt,  3,015,916  dollars. 
Kentucky,  779,828  ;  debt,  3,902,783.  Ohio,  1,519,467  ; 
debt,  none,  and  overplus  revenue.  Michigan,  212,267. 
Indiana.  685,866.  Illinois,  476,183.  Missouri,  383,702. 
Columbia  district,  43,712.  Florida  territory,  54,477. 
Wisconsin  territory,  30,945.  Iowa  territory,  43,112. 
No  financial  statements  for  these. 

The  notices  of  school  funds  in  the  respective  states 
are  among  the  most  phasing  features  of  the  work  before 
us.  The  greater  number  of  the  states  appear  to  have 
general  boards  for  directing  and  superintending  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  are  supported  by  public  taxes  and 
the  proceeds  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  also  bv 
fees.  We  observe  that  in  1842  the  school  fund  of  New 
Jersey  amounted  to  344,495  dollars,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  district  schools  was  1500.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  far 
as  reports  had  been  obtained  in  1842,  there  were  6116 
schools,  having  5176  male  teachers  and  231  female 
teachers  :  554  schools  are  said  still  to  be  required.  On 
turning  to  Ohio,  we  sec  that  in  1842  it  distributed 
233,350  dollars  on  the  common  schools.  In  Michigan 
the  school  fund  consists  of  every  sixteenth  section  (640 
acres)  of  land  in  each  surveyed  township.  The  total 
amount  of  school  lands  in  this  state  is  1,000,000  acres; 
number  of  school  districts,  2312 ;  children  reported  in  the 
districts,  64.871  ;  attending  district  schools,  56,173;  at- 
tending private  schools,  3196.  It  appears  from  this  that 
almost  every  child  is  at  school,  a  fact  not  more  gratify- 
ing than  singular,  considering  that  the  attendance  is 
voluntary. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if,  in  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous facts  embraced  in  the  almanac,  some  distinct  in- 
formation had  been  presented  respecting  the  amount  of 
monies  borrowed  from  foreign  countries  by  the  different 
states,  the  cause  for  contracting  such  debts,  and  the 
reasons  for  repudiating  payment   In  the  silence  of  our 


authority  on  these  points,  we  turn  to  another  produc- 
tion of  the  transatlantic  press,  the  North  American 
Review  for  the  first  month  of  the  present  year,  where, 
in  an  article  on  tho  subject  we  glean  the  following 
intelligence. 

Pennsylvania,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  1843  a  debt 
of  37,937,788  dollars,  of  which  30,533,629  were  borrowed 
to  form  canals  and  railways,  4,410,135  to  pay  interest 
on  previous  debt,  and  the  rest  generally  for  other  pub- 
lic purposes.    The  stagnation  of  trade  and  general 
embarrassment  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  state, 
with  its  ordinary  resources,  to  preserve  credit ;  certifi- 
cates were  issued  by  the  treasury  to  the  creditors,  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent ;  but  these  certificates,  with 
the  interest  which  has  accrued  on  them,  are  yet  unpaid.  I 
The  annual  charge  for  interest  is,  in  round  numbers,  ' 
2,000,000  dollars.    *  Suppose  the  public  works  were  to 
yield  no  revenue  at  all,  and  the  whole  of  this  charge 
were  to  fall  on  the  people  in  a  direct  tax,  it  is  only  one  , 
per  cent  on  their  annual  products  :  a  tax  of  one  dollar  l 
a-head  would  nearly  pay  it'   The  reviewer  informs  us 
that  Pennsylvania  has  not  wished  to  act  fraudulently ; 
it  has  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  raise  funds  ;  yet 
why  its  legislature  has  not  imposed  taxes  to  meet  the  I 
deficiency,  is  not  explained:  the  unwillingness  of  the  1 
people  to  submit  to  so  small  a  capitation  impost  as  a  ! 
dollar  per  annum,  and  the  fears  of  public  men  to  lose 
popularity  by  making  proposals  disagreeable  to  the 
electors,  must  be  the  real  cause  of  the  bankruptcy. 
*  Maryland  is  another  delinquent  state,  which  has  failed, 
during  the  last  two  years,  to  make  payment  of  the 
interest  on  her  public  debt,'  which  was  contracted 
to  carry  on  great  public  improvements,  by  purchases 
of  stock  in  canal  and  railroad  companies,  and  loans  to 
such  companies.    The  money  required  for  interest  is 
6,000,000  dollars  annually.    Of  this  sUm  450,000  dollars 
would  require  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The 
legislature  has  ordained  a  tax  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
cannot  be  raised ;  the  collection  of  the  cash  seems  an  ] 
impossibility.   The  want  of  will  to  pay  is  the  cause  of  | 
this  dishonourable  state  of  affairs.     The  people  of  • 
Maryland  say,  that,  by  the  constitution,  taxes  can  only 
be  imposed  '  for  the  support  of  government ;'  and  that, 
as  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals  is  not  one 
of  the  legitimate  objects  of  government  they  will  not 
pay  any  tax  of  that  nature.     This  is  a  bad  excuse. 
'  The  first  object  of  government  undoubtedly  is,  to 
secure  its  citizens  from  violence  and  wrong.    But  this  i 
by  no  means  exhausts  its  powers  or  fulfils  its  duties. 
It  may  do  much  towards  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the 
advancement  of  education,  both  religious  and  secular, 
the  progress  of  the  sciences,  the  promotion  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse between  communities  and  nations,  and  the  i 
increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth  and  comfort ;  and  what 
it  can  do  towards  these  objects,  securely  and  wisely,  it 
is  bound  to  da    This  duty  has  been  felt  by  all  govern- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  has  been  performed  by  aU. 
Great  public  works,  designed  for  the  common  benefit, 
and  executed  by  the  combined  power  of  the  whole 
people,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  monuments  of 
civilisation,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  planned  them.    It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  denied  that  they  are  within  its  legitimate 
powers.' 

The  debt  of  Mississippi  appears  to  have  been  incurred 
by  putting  bonds  into  circulation  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  capital  to  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  an  insti- 
tution which  lost  all  its  money.    The  redemption  of  the 
bonds  has  been  repudiated,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  sold  informally,  and  below  their  value.  Michigan 
has  also  denied  its  obligation  to  pay  a  part  of  its  out-  , 
standing  debts,  which  are  in  the  form  of  bonds,  parted 
with,  as  it  is  said,  informally  or  illegally,  by  the  United  I 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  to  certain  banking-houses 
in  Europe.   Louisiana,  by  likewise  loaning  its  credit  to  i 
several  banking  corporations,  has  contracted  a  debt  it 
is  unwilling  to  liquidate.    Indiana  and  Blinois  con- 
tracted debts  for  public  improvements,  and  are  at  pre- 
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aent  unable  to  pay  all  demand*  on  them.  The  reviewer 
sums  up  the  cases  of  insolvency  as  follows  : — '  States 
I  which  are  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  it  is  out  of 
their  power  at  present  to  perform  their  engagements ; 
ststes  whose  resources  and  means  of  payment  are  ample, 
and  who  have  never  questioned  the  binding  force  of 
their  contracts ;  and  states  able  to  pay,  but  refusing,  on 

{  the  ground  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay.'  Want  of 
j  inclination  to  act  honestly,  however,  is  what  Europeans 
I  recognise  as  the  guiding  principle  of  this  wide-spread 
insolvency.  1  What,'  says  the  reviewer, '  would  future 
times  say  to  a  series  of  acts  of  confiscation  by  which  the 
great  republics  of  the  New  World,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  appropriate  millions  of  pro- 
perty to  their  own  use?  The  inquiry  would  be  made — 
was  it  enemy's  property  seized  in  time  of  war ;  or  was 
it  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  as  a  signal  and 
severe  punishment  for  great  crimes  against  the  state? 
If  so,  though  opposed  to  the  lenient  and  more  humane 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  in  itself  of  very  doubtful 
propriety,  the  laws  of  nations  do  not  positively  forbid  it, 
and  the  examples  of  nations  in  less  favoured  times  might 
afford  some  excuse  for  it  But  what  must  be  the  reply  ? 

I  It  must  be,  that  these  acts  were  done  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  ;  that  they  fell  alike  upon  citizens  and  upon 
strangers ;  upon  the  child  who  was  too  young  to  be 

!   otherwise  than  innocent,  and  women  and  aged  men  who 

|  were  too  feeble  to  be  feared ;  that  they  were  directed 
against  no  crime ;  that  they  were  justified  by  no  prin- 

I   ciple ;  that  they  were  naked  acts  of  arbitrary  power, 

i  prompted  by  no  motive  except  a  base  love  of  money. 

I  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  fear  that  the  American 
people,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  will  ever  stand 
fairly  before  the  world  in  judgment  for  this  great  crime. 
*  *  Let  every  honest  man,  then,  take  care  to  do 
what  in  him  lies  to  protect  himself  from  this  great 
wrong,  and  never  rest  until  the  faith  of  his  country 
has  been  redeemed,  and  its  honour  secured  from  re- 
proach.* 


THE  BASQUES, 

PART  FIRST. 

At  the  hour  of  sunset,  late  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  a 
small  party  left  the  suburbs  of  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  took  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  tall  and  handsome  cavalier,  of  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  features  were  marked  with 
care  and  anxiety,  and  whose  dress  and  accoutrements 
showed  marks  of  long  service.  He  led  by  the  hand  a 
fine  boy,  of  fire  or  six  years  of  age,  and  hanging  on  his 
arm  was  a  young  and  handsome  female,  whose  dark 

I   shining  locks,  large  and  brilliant  eyes,  with  a  figure  of 

1  peculiar  grace  and  elegance,  showed  the  native  of  An- 
dalusia. A  tall  and  swarthy  figure,  half  brigand  and 
half  smuggler,  led  the  way ;  a  long  carabine  swung  at  his 
back,  and  liis  leathern  girdle  was  garnished  with  pistols 
of  formidable  appearance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa, 
a  lad  was  waiting  them  with  four  mules,  two  of  which 
were  destined  for  the  travellers,  the  other  two  for  their 

j  attendant,  the  slight  baggage  they  carried  with  them, 
and  a  few  contraband  articles  belonging  to  their  escort. 

The  drums  from  the  citadel  sounded  the  ventree  as  the 
fugitives  mounted  in  silence,  and  took  their  way  up  one 
of  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  down  which  a  threatening 
blast  came  groaning  in  their  faces  and  made  them  halt 
for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  gentleman  enveloped  his 
female  companion  in  a  large  military  cloak,  and  wrapped 
the  one  which  he  himself  wore  more  tightly  round  the 

j  boy  he  held  on  the  saddle  before  him,  and  remounting, 
continued  his  way — the  only  conversation  being  such  as 
their  attendants  could  carry  on  between  themselves 
during  the  intervals  of  the  blasts  of  wind,  which  were 
Dow  mingled  with  driving  rain. 

4  How  did  vou  manage,'  asked  the  lad,  *  to  convey 
your  hones  to'  the  Carlists  last  Tuesday  ?' 
*  In  the  same  way  we  have  done  before,'  was  the  re- 


ply. '  We  were  thirty  in  all,  each  mounted  on  his  beast. 
On  the  mountains  the  advanced  post  asked  what  we 
did  there?  We  were  taking  our  horses  to  pasture,  we 
said,  and  in  effect  did  halt  to  feed  them,  but  mounted 
again  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ;  and  the  soldiers  and  doua- 
niers,  not  wishing  to  encounter  so  large  a  party,  either 
did  not,  or  pretended  not  to  see  us.  But  your  father 
was  not  so  lucky  last  night,  I  think  1' 

'  O,  as  to  that,'  said  Domingo,  '  we  had  a  sharp  skir- 
mish with  the  douaniers,  but  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a 
pistole ;  our  men  threw  down  some  packages  of  pre- 
tended goods.' 

'  And  did  the  bait  take  ?' 

'Ay,  ay;  and  whilst  the  fellows  scampered  after 
them,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  our 
powder  and  cloth,  and  they  were  soon  safely  stowed 
away.' 

After  about  two  hours'  march,  the  party  reached  the 
Col  d'Ispegay,  where  they  found  the  ruins  of  a  strong  fort, 
thrown  up  by  the  French  during  their  retreat  in  1814. 
Some  large  branches  of  trees  and  remains  of  timber  had 
been  piled  up,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  douaniers  and 
soldiers,  who  had  a  small  station  on  the  spot  Esteban, 
the  guide,  uttered  a  low  cry,  resembling  the  shriek  of 
an  owl,  and  immediately  a  Basque  mountaineer  showed 
himself  from  the  thicket  The  two  conversed  together 
a  short  time  in  whispers,  after  which  Esteban  informed 
his  companions  that  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  for- 
ward to  discover  how  matters  stood  on  the  Spanish  side, 
had  brought  word  that  he  had  heard  a  sharp  firing  be- 
tween the  Christinos  and  the  Carlists,  and  that  the  for- 
mer were  bivouacked  on  their  route ;  and  they  must 
therefore  wait  till  they  had  retired,  which  they  must 
necessarily  do  at  daybreak,  because  the  village  of  Errat- 
son,  just  below,  was  Carlist  The  party  then  dismounted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  Domingo  was  ordered  to 
take  the  mules  back  to  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  lest  they 
should  betray  the  presence  of  the  fugitives  to  the  guard 
upon  the  station.  Esteban,  the  guide,  then  conducted 
Don  Komnald  and  his  family  under  a  hanging  rock, 
surrounded  by  a  close  thicket  where  they  were  effec- 
tually concealed  and  sheltered  The  cloaks  and  light 
baggage  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  resting-place  for 
the  lady  and  her  son,  whilst  the  men  kept  watch  over 
tltem.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  gleamed 
forth  on  the  mountains,  throwing  the  projecting  rocks 
into  bold  relief,  and  adding  depth  to  the  shadows.  At 
no  great  distance  glimmered  the  fire  which  was  kept  up 
by  the  douaniers  in  their  bivouack,  and  at  intervals  were 
heard  the  tread  of  the  patrol  who  were  guarding  the 
pass  through  which  they  hoped  to  make  their  way. 

The  reflections  of  the  chief  of  the  party  were  anything 
but  cheering.  Don  Romnald  D'Arcos  was  the  head  of 
an  ancient  Basque  family,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  Carlist  leader,  but  his  party  had  sustained 
several  defeats ;  and  some  months  before,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  escape  into  France  with  his  only  child  and 
Donna  Francisca  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
family  of  rank  in  Andalusia,  who  had  left  her  friends 
and  connexions  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  husband, 
who,  wearied  with  exile,  and  having  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  companions  of  his  flight  had  seized  the 
first  reviving  prospect  of  better  fortune  which  the  affairs 
of  his  party  offered,  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  native 
land ;  at  all  events,  anything  seemed  better  than  the 
hopeless  state  of  inactivity  in  winch  he  had  dragged  on 
the  last  weary  months  of  his  existence.  Anxiously  did 
he  watch  the  long  night,  and  deeply  did  he  consider 
what  might  be  the  event  of  the  coming  day,  which  at 
length  began  to  break  in  the  eastern  sky.  With  the 
dawn  came  the  sound  of  musketry  from  the  other  side 
of  the  hilL  This  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the  fugitives, 
as  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  guard  solely  to  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  came,  and  enabled  their  guide  and 
his  brother  to  convey  them  and  their  slight  baggage 
along  a  pathway  nearly  inaccessible,  save  to  the  moun- 
taineers and  their  goats.  But  Roninald  was  a  Basque, 
and  accustomed  to  guerilla  warfare,  and,  with  the  aid 
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of  his  attendants,  safely  conducted  his  wife  and  child 
through  the  pass,  unseen  for  a  while  by  the  douaniers. 
The  sound  of  bells  now  struck  their  ears  from  the 
I  town  of  Erratson,  which  lay  below,  and  was  the  place 
of  their  destination.  The  sound  was  not  that  of  the 
anpelus,  but  the  tocsin,  which  rung  fortli  to  call  the  in- 
habitants to  arms.  The  Christinos  were  not,  however, 
in  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  attack  from  the  town, 
and,  as  the  guide  had  foreseen,  descended  hastily  in  the 
I  direction  of  Aldudes,  leaving  the  route  open  to  the  tra- 
vellers ;  but  the  daylight  betrayed  them  to  the  guard, 
who,  taking  them  for  a  party  of  contrabandists,  called 
loudly  to  them  to  halt.  Esteban  then  led  them  hastily 
on  one  side,  directing  his  brother  to  take  an  opposite 
direction,  and  show  himself  occasionally  amongst  the 
rocks,  to  mislead  their  pursuers.  This  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  in  a  short  time  Romnald  and  his  family 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  descending 
rapidly  to  Erratson.  They  halted  for  a  few  moments  to 
rest  themselves,  and  the  Carlist  chief  uncovering  his 
head,  desired  little  Melchoir  to  do  the  same. 

4  Meh-hoir,'  he  said,  4  there  lies  Biscay,  the  country 
where  you  were  born,  where  I  was  born,  and  our  fore- 
fathers for  many  generations.  It  is  there  they  died, 
and  there  I  shall  die  also.  You  must  love  that  country 
as  you  love  your  mother  and  myself.' 

The  boy  listened  with  serious  attention.  4 1  know,' 
he  said,  4  that  I  am  a  Basque ;  mamma  has  told  me  so.' 

4  In  that  country  of  Biscay,'  continued  his  father, 
4  they  now  make  war,  and  men  kill  each  other ;  but  chil- 
dren have  no  cause  to  fear.' 

The  eyes  of  Melchoir  sparkled  as  he  answered,  4 1 
must  neither  cry  nor  be  afraid,  but  remain  quiet  by 
your  side,  papa,  without  thinking  of  the  guns  and 
swords.  It  is  so  the  Basque  boys  do ;  mamma  has 
taught  me  this  also.' 

•  The  war  we  make  is  a  holy  war ;  they  wish  to  take 
from  us  our  liberty,  and  our  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
One  day  you  will  understand  all  this.' 

4  Those  wicked  people,'  replied  the  child,  4  are  called 
Chrisrinos,  and  we  call  ourselves  Carlista.' 

Both  father  and  mother  repeatedly  kissed  their  child, 
who  was  thus  early  taught  to  hold  to  all  the  Basque 
veneration  for  their  fueros,  or  ancient  laws,  and  thus 
was  the  seed  sown  which  was  to  germinate  iu  new  civil 
conflicts  in  years  to  come. 

4  Remember  my  experience,  Melchoir,'  his  father 
added ;  4  whatever  danger  awaits  you  in  your  native 
land,  there  meet  It.  To  die  in  and  for  your  country 
and  home,  brings  with  it  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  but 
to  linger  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  land,  takes  every  charm 
from  life.  Your  mother  will  one  day  repeat  to  you  all 
that  I  have  said.' 

4  And  why  not  repeat  your  instructions  to  him  your- 
self?' asked  the  lady. 

•Francisca,'  said  Don  Romnald  mournfully,  'you 
know  whither  we  are  going?' 

This  presentiment  of  evil  blanched  the  checks  of  the 
wife  and  mother,  and  the  party  proceeded  again  in 
silence  till  they  entered  the  town  of  Krratson,  where 
the  bells  were  once  again  pealing  forth,  no  longer  signals 
of  alarm  or  vengeance,  but  announcing  tidings  of  joy  to 
the  multitude  which  filled  the  square  before  the  church, 
who  joined  their  triumphant  cries  to  the  sound,  and 
shouts  of  4  Viva  el  Rey  Don  Carlos'  rang  through  the 
streets.  Don  Romnald  was  soon  recognised,  and  the 
populace  joyfully  greeted  his  arrival,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seemed  an  especial  blessing  from  Heaven.  Don 
Carlos  having  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through 
France,  and  entered  the  Basque  provinces,  leaders  to 
direct  the  vigour  and  strength  of  his  partisans  seemed 
all  that  was  needed  to  give  final  success  to  his  cause. 
It  was  a  day  of  fete  and  rejoicing  in  Erratson  ;  number- 
less guitars  were  sounding  in  the  streets,  and  around 
them  groups  of  young  men  performing  the  national 
dances,  greatly  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.  The  gay  costume  of  the  land 
■hone  forth  in  all  its  richness;  the  velvet  jacket,  covered 


with  countless  gilded  buttons,  the  scarlet  vest  and  velvet 
pantaloons,  with  caps  of  white  or  blue ;  for  the  red  cap, 
as  a  mark  of  the  partisans  of  Isabella,  found  no  favour 
in  a  population  devoted  to  Don  Carlos.  Groups  of 
females,  too,  were  mingled  with  the  crowd,  displaying 
their  gay  bodices  of  cloth  or  velvet,  and  long  braidi-d 
tresses  hanging  down  to  their  knees.  All  was  mirth 
and  festivity:  the  war  raging  around  them  was  fur- 
gotten,  though  the  enemy  were  perhnps  only  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills,  and  might  be  within  sight  of  the 
town  in  an  hour.  No  matter;  if  he  came,  so  much  the  : 
better.  And  soon  it  seemed  probable  that  such  would 
be  the  case ;  for  after  mid-day  a  horseman  rode  rapidly 
into  the  plaza  ;  the  silver  tassel  hanging  from  his  white 
cap  showed  him  to  be  a  Carlist  officer,  and  the  towns- 
men crowded  eagerly  around  him. 

4  Men  of  Biscay,'  he  cried,  4  Mina  is  advancing  on  the 
town  with  his  battalions.' 

The  dancers  ceased  their  sport,  the  guitars  were 
hushed  in  an  instant,  the  wine  shops  poured  forth  their 
revellers,  and  in  an  inconceivably  short  time  the  multi- 
tude presented  themselves  in  military  array ;  not  iu 
uniform,  or  with  the  arms  of  regular  troops,  it  is  true, 
but  as  a  band  of  native  soldiers,  whose  weapons  were 
at  hand  and  ready  for  service,  though  various  in  their 
form,  and  differing  in  their  kind.  There  were  the 
carabines  of  the  smuggler,  old  Moorish  lances  and  hunt- 
ing-spears, with  hereditary  swords  which  had  been 
wielded  by  many  successive  generations  of  Basque 
patriots  in  defence  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and  who  , 
now  assumed  them  without  tumult  or  confusion,  as  ; 
men  accustomed  to  such  emergencies,  and  ever  ready 
to  obey  the  voice  that  called  them  forth  to  combat  for 
the  privileges  of  their  native  Biscay.  The  sound  of 
national  songs  filled  the  air,  and  wives  and  mothers 
blessed  their  husbands  and  their  sons,  and  hurried  to 
the  church  to  pray  for  their  success. 

Don  Romriald  was  provided  with  a  horse  and  a  white 
cap  with  the  ensigns  of  an  officer  of  rank,  and  desired 
to  take  the  command  of  the  patriots  of  Krratson.  Donna 
Francisca,  in  imitation  of  the  females  around  her,  en- 
deavoured to  receive  his  adieu  without  a  tear,  and 
merely  asked,  in  a  faltering  voice,  when  and  where 
they  should  meet  again. 

4  Probably  to-morrow  at  Lecarroz,  whither  oue  of  my 
old  friends  will  conduct  you.*  was  the  reply. 

4  To-morrow,  then ;  not  later ;  for  a  first  absence,  it 
is  enough.' 

When  the  troop  had  disappeared,  and  the  deserted 
streets  told  the  absence  of  their  defenders,  the  fire 
which  had  kindled  in  her  eye,  and  the  colour  which 
had  flushed  her  cheeks,  faded  away,  and  catching  Mel- 
choir by  the  hand,  she  said,  in  no  very  articulate  tones, 
'  Come,  my  boy,  to  the  church — to  the  church,  to  pray 
for  him.' 

The  next  day  Donna  Francisca  and  her  son  were  esta- 
blished in  the  largest  and  whitest  house  in  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Lecarroz.  with  Scnhor  Triarte,  the  old  alcade  of 
the  town.  Won  Romnald  had  not  yet  returned,  being  still 
engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  troops  of  Mina  a  league 
and  a-lialf  from  lecarroz.  For  some  hours  Francisca 
had  been  seated  by  a  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  distant  hills,  from  whence  were  heard  at  intervals 
the  discharges  of  musketry,  with  now  and  then  the  roar 
of  cannon.  Silent  and  anxious,  each  volley  produced  a 
shudder  through  her  frame;  behind  her,  and  leaning  on 
her  chair,  stood  a  young  girl,  a  daughter  of  the  family, 
whose  eyes  were  steadily  turned  to  the  same  point,  and 
who  seemed  equally  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  scene 
in  the  distance.  Iler  figure  was  remarkably  thin  and 
slender,  her  check  pale  and  wasted,  and  her  lovely  dark 
eyes  surrounded  with  a  deep  blue  circle,  which  told  of  !  \ 
watchfulness  and  sorrow. 

After  some  time,  Francisca  broke  the  silence  by  say- 
ing, 4  Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  this  anxiety  and 
fear  ?    The  combat  seems  unabated.' 

4  No,'  replied  the  girl  sadly  and  slowly  ;  '  neither 
party  have  yet  yielded  ground,' 
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4  Have  you  any  one  engaged  in  the  conflict  particu- 
larly dear  to  you,  Carrnela  ?' 

Carmcla  ihook  her  head,  and  replied,  '  The  Carlists 
are  our  friends  and  our  protectors,  the  defenders  of  our 
country  and  its  laws.'  And.  as  if  to  evade  further 
inquiry,  she  said,  '  Would  you  like,  senhora,  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  village  towards  the  entrance  of  the  defile? 
We  may  perhaps  find  some  one  to  give  us  information 
from  the  scene  of  action.' 

Donna  Francisca  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
proceeding  up  the  village,  they  turned  up  the  gorge  of 
a  ravine  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds  of  the 
combat  proceeded :  the  firing  of  musketry  and  the  roar 
of  cannon  came  more  distinctly  to  their  ears,  increased 
by  the  echoes  of  the  valley. 

4  Oh  these  cannon  !'  cried  Francisca  with  a  shudder. 

4  The  Carlists  have  no  artillery,  and  must  capture  it 
from  the  enemy  at  all  hazards,'  replied  her  companion. 

They  then  seated  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  ; 
and  after  a  short  time  Francisea's  excited  feelings  began 
to  vent  themselves  in  tears.  At  first  they  flowed  gently 
and  in  silence,  but  as  she  yielded  to  their  influence,  she 
began  to  sob  more  violently,  and  at  length  gave  May  to 
the  most  violent  and  unrestrained  sorrow.  After  some 
time  her  companion  caught  the  contagion  of  her  grief, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  storm  of  their  lamentation 
abated.  When  it  had  in  some  degree  exhausted  itself, 
Francisca  said,  'It  is  not  patriotism  alone,  my  child, 
that  thus  excites  you }  your  grief  too  nearly  resembles 
my  own.' 

'  Xo,  senhora,  no.'  sobbed  Carmcla,  giving  full  way  to 
her  feelings.  4  You  may  avow  your  tears  and  anxiety 
before  all  Biscay;  I  sorrow  for  one  I  dare  not  now 
acknowledge — for  one  I  have  renounced  for  ever.  You 
know  how  this  horrible  struggle  has  arisen  ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  Basque  amongst  a  thousand  who  has 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country  and  the  defence  of 
our  friends,  to  join  the  Spaniards  and  Christinos ;  yet 
there  have  l>ccn  traitors  amongst  us,  deserters  to  the 
Chapelgorris  ;  and  he  who  was  my  betrothed  is  with 
them,  fighting  amongst  those  renegades.  When  the 
news  of  his  treason  first  reached  us,  my  grandfather  I 
said  to  me,  "  Carrnela,  your  engagement  with  Salvador 
Elyssalde  is  broken  for  ever :  we  can  hold  no  connexion 
with  the  deserter  of  our  laws  and  customs,  with  one 
who  takes  the  bribes  of  arms,  and  is  armed  by  England 
against  his  king  aud  his  country— a  destroyer  of  our 
holy  convents,  and  a  ]>erseeutor  of  our  holy  martyrs.  I 
must  have  for  my  grandson  a  faithful  son  of  Biscay." 
You  are  right,  my  father,  I  replied  ;  your  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  mine  ;  but  oh,  senhora,  the  first  engage- 
ment between  the  Carlists  and  Christinos  nearly  broke 
my  heart.  When  I  saw  the  young  men  of  Lecarroz 
march  out  as  heroes  to  a  holy  war,  the  tears  which  fell 
upon  my  cheeks  seemed  scalding  them  with  shame ; 
but  when  they  returned  victorious,  I  felt  my  love  for 
Salvador  was  not  extinct ;  pity  and  alarm  awoke  within 
me — perhaps  he  was  left  wounded  or  dead  upon  the 
field— perhaps  he  was  a  prisoner  and  under  sentence  of 
death  ;  aud  it  is  the  same  at  every  fresh  engagement — 
the  same  struggle,  the  same  agony.  I  know  that  to-day 
he  is  engaged  there — there  fighting  under  Mina,  and 
at  this  instant  perchance  a  victim  or  a  fratricide.' 

Suddenly  a  young  man  sprang  on  the  rock  beside 
them.  He  wore  the  Basque  costume,  but  with  the  red 
cap  of  the  regiment  of  Chapelgorris  :  his  figure  was 
blackened  with  the  smoke  and  powder,  his  dress  torn 
and  stained  with  blood,  and  his  long  hair  covered  with 
dust ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  remarkably  handsome 
youth. 

4  Carrnela,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand  towards  the 
maiden  of  Lecarroz ;  but  Carrnela  repulsed  him  with 
vehemence,  and  cried,  4  Away,  away  ;  there  is  blood 
upon  you.  Is  it  that  of  my  uncle,  of  my  cousins,  or  the 
holy  monks  of  St  Spiridiou  ?  at  all  events,  it  is  the  blood 
of  a  Basque.  Go,  traitor ;  go  to  your  English  friends ; 
then*  pay  is  good.  Go  to  your  bloody  leader,  Mina ;  he 
lores  such  a  sight.' 


4  Oh,  Carrnela!' 

4  Stand  off,  Christino !'. 

4  Yet,  Carrnela,  you  pray  for  mp.' 

4 1  pray  for  you  as  a  sinner ;  I  pray  for  your  conversion.' 

The  musketry  now  sounded  nearer. 

4  Fly,  fly,  and  save  yourself,'  said  Carrnela. 

4  Where  is  Don  Romnald  ?'  cried  Francisca, 

*  Returning  to  Lecarroz,'  replied  Salvador ;  and  then 
added,  'I  came  hither,  Carrnela,  at  all  hazards,  to  warn 
you  to  escape  witli  your  family  and  friends  from  Le- 
carroz. Mina,  full  of  resentment  for  the  assistance 
you  have  afforded  to  the  Carlist  troops,  has  denounced 
vengeance  against  your  village:  and  now,  Carmcla, 
adieu !' 

4  Oh  !  Salvador,'  replied  the  girl,  turning  to  him  ns  she 
was  taking  her  way  to  the  village ;  '  oh !  Salvador, 
avoid  the  Carlists.' 

The  females  found  the  village  in  alarm  :  the  trumpet 
had  recalled  the  men  who  were  employed  in  guarding 
the  cattle,  and  they  came  down  into  the  place  like  an 
avalanche.  'The  Carlists  of  Erratson  are  repulsed,' 
was  the  cry  ;  and  the  men,  seizing  their  arms,  hurried 
in  the  direction  of  the  fight,  to  aid  and  support  their 
friends,  leaving  only  old  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Lecarroz.  Nine  o'clock  at  length  sounded  from  the 
church  tower,  and  the  voices  and  heavy  tread  of  men 
were  heard  approaching:  the  sounds  of  battle  had 
ceased.  Donna  Francisca  had  been  for  some  time 
kneeling  in  silent  prayer,  when  Carrnela  said,  4  The 
Carlists  arc  returning  in  good  order;  had  any  mischance 
befallen  their  leader,  it  Mould  not  be  so.'  The  voices 
could  no*-  be  distinguished  through  the  gloom  j  various 
names  were  shouted  forth,  and  glad  replies  were  re- 
turned. '  Our  friends  arc  safe  again,'  exclaimed  Car- 
rnela, as  the  plaza  filled  with  the  returning  troops. 
Donna  Francisca  called  loudly  on  her  husband.  '  lie 
has  fought  like  a  hero,  and  is  safe  and  unhurt,'  replied 
several  voices.  Stdl  lie  did  not  appear,  till  at  length 
the  last  convoy  of  the  Mounded  arrived  under  his 
escort.  '  See,  here  he  comes,  safe  and  un wounded,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Virgin !'  cried  Carrnela.  Donna 
Francisca  threw  herself  on  her  husband's  neck  in 
grateful  prayer  for  his  restoration. 

Lecarroz  soon  recovered  its  tranquillity.  Mina  had 
fallen  back  upon  St  Etevan,  and  Don  Romnald  had 
gone  to  Ellisondo  to  confer  with  Zumalacarrcguy,  and 
from  thence  had  followed  him  to  Guernica,  leaving  his 
M-ifc  and  child  still  under  the  protection  of  the  alcade. 
Carrnela  had  become  as  an  affectionate  sister  to  their 
guest,  and  had  remained  with  her  one  day,  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives 
about  two  leagues  from  the  village.  Francisca  was  com- 
paratively happy;  she  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
her  husband,  M  ho  was  safe  and  well,  and  was  communi- 
cating to  Carrnela  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  when  an 
unusual  sound  caught  their  ears  and  made  them  start 
instantly  to  their  feet.  A  roll  of  drums  sounded  from 
the  extremity  of  the  village,  then  came  the  heavy  tread 
of  approaching  troops,  next  loud  voices  issuing  orders, 
— a  M  ild  cry  of  distress — mingled  imprecations  of  rage 
and  despair  ;  all  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  a  sudden 
hurricane,  till  the  whole  village  resounded  with  shouts 
of  clamour  and  alarm.  Donna  Francisca  Hew  to  the 
;  the  name  of  Mina  Mas  repeated  with  Mild 
from  the  women,  and  in  deeper  tones  of  rage 
from  the  men.  Crowds  rushed  to  the  extremities  of  the 
village,  but  were  driven  back  into  the  interior  by  the 
troops  which  surrounded  it ;  barricades  were  placed 
against  the  doors,  the  M'indow-shuttcrs  closed ;  M-hilst 
some  vowed  to  bury  themselves  beneath  the  ruins,  and 
others  rushed  in  w  ild  confusion  from  house  to  house,  or 
hurried  to  the  church.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Christinos 
continued  to  advance,  shouting  '  Death  to  the  Carlists. 
Francisca  caught  her  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  Carrnela, 
hurrying  to  a  recess  in  the  chamber,  drew  forth  a  couple 
of  long  knives,  and  handed  one  of  them  to  her  compa- 
nion, who  received  it,  almost  unconscious  of  what  she 
about,  and  thinking  only  of  her  child   The  l 
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of  doors  bursting  under  the  blows  of  the  assailants,  and 
fresh  shouts  and  cries  from  the  houses  thus  violently 
entered,  now  reached  them.  The  soldiers  were  already 
before  the  dwelling  of  the  alcade,  driving  on  a  crowd  of 
females,  children,  and  old  men  with  the  points  of  their 
swords  and  bayonets,  like  beasts  to  the  slaughter.  The 
door  of  the  house  in  which  were  the  two  females  was 
otdy  fastened  by  a  slight  bolt,  and  yielded  to  the  first 
attack ;  the  footsteps  of  the  invaders  sounded  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  soldiers  of  Mina  burst  into  the  chamber. 
The  women  rushed  to  the  window,  and  were  about  to 
throw  themselves  out,  Francisca  still  holding  young 
Melchoir  in  her  arms,  when  they  were  seized  by  the 
men,  and  forced  back  into  the  room  with  shouts  of  brutal 
exultation.  Carmela  grasped  the  handle  of  the  knife 
with  a  fixed  look  of  despair,  and  Francisca  fell  upon  her 
knees  intreating  the  soldiers  to  save  her  boy,  when  a 
Basque  officer  of  the  Chanclgorris  burst  into  the  room, 
and,  throwing  himself  before  the  females,  brandished  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  exclaiming,  'Back,  back;  leave  these 
prisoners  to  mc !'  The  men  slowly  and  unwillingly  obeyed 
their  officer,  who,  turning  to  Carmela,  said  in  breathless 
agitation,  '  Haste,  haste— where  arc  your  friends?' 

4  Thank  Heaven,  two  leagues  hence.' 

*  Come,  then,  fly  instantly,  or  we  shall  be  too  late.* 

4  Save  my  friend  and  her  child  also.' 

4  Ay,  ay,'  cried  Salvador;  'follow  me.' 

As  they  hurried  from  the  house,  they  heard  the 
plunderers  bursting  every  door,  and  demolishing  every 
article  which  they  thought  might  contain  anything  of 
value,  whilst  others  were  throwing  lighted  fusees  upon 
the  roof,  to  grill,  as  they  said,  the  Carlists  who  had  se- 
creted themselves  from  their  search. 

To  escape  through  the  village  was  now  impossible,  for 
the  streets  »*crc  filled  with  soldiers  ;  and  in  the  public 
place  the  captive  inhabitants  were  drawn  up  in  lines, 
from  which  every  fifth  individual  was  marked  for  im- 
mediate execution,  and  shot  without  mercy,  and  without 
a  moment's  reprieve.  Numbers  were  already  weltering 
in  their  blood;  whilst  the  survivors,  scarcely  more  to 
bo  envied,  stood  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their 
parents,  children,  lovers,  and  friends,  hopeless  and  help- 
less either  to  save  or  to  avenge  them.  Such  scenes 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  devoted  Spain,  and  pro- 
bably may  continue  for  years  to  come. 

Salvador,  half  dragging  his  terrified  companions, 
reached  the  back  of  the  houses  ;  now  concealing  them 
from  the  shots  fired  against  the  fugitives  in  various 
directions ;  now  leaping  the  enclosures,  and  rushing  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  till  they  gained  at  length 
the  side  of  the  ravine  opposite  to  Ixrarroz,  and  were  in 
comparative  safety.  A  young  girl  had  succeeded  in 
following  their  footsteps,  and  was  met  by  an  elderly 
female  rapidly  running  down  the  hill  they  were  as- 
cending. 

'  Benedetta,'  she  said,  1  why  are  you  alone?  where  is 
Dolores  ?' 

'There— there  below,'  replied  the  terrified  girl,  point- 
ing to  the  town. 

'Why  is  she  not  with  you?'  Benedetta  stood  silent 
and  horror-struck  ;  her  mother  pushed  wildly  forward, 
crying  loudly  on  Dolores;  her  daughter  grasped  her 
clothes  convulsively,  and  whispered  forth — 'Dead,  mo- 
ther, dead  ;  murdered  there  !'  still  pointing  to  the  town. 

'  Save  yourself,'  said  bur  mother,  sitting  down  in  tran- 
quil despair.    'Leave  me  here,  and  save  yourself.' 

Other  fugitives  soon  arrived,  and  were  met.  by  men 
hurrying  from  the  mountains.  '  My  poor  old  father,' 
exclaimed  one,  when  he  heard  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter. 4  My  wife,  my  children,'  cried  another,  'where  are 
they  ?'  *  Mine.'  exclaimed  a  third  with  joy,  '  are  cutting 
wood  in  the  forest;'  then,  as  if  reproaching  himself  for 
this  selfish  feeling,  stood  mute,  regarding  his  friends  with 
deep  sorrow  and  compassion.  But  the  sound  of  musketry 
again  came  from  Lecarroz.  In  a  village  or  small  town 
all  are  friends  or  relatives,  and  the  melancholy  group 
knew  that  every  ball  was  striking  some  one  endeared  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendship :  every  discharge 


carried  with  it  death  to  some  well-beloved'  one  of  their 
kindred  or  companions,  whilst  they  were  impotent  to 
aid  or  to  protect  them. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  party  had  halted  was  a  small 
enclosure  belonging  to  the  alcade,  in  which  was  a  thick 
copse  of  willows  growing  round  a  mountain-spring,  and 
affording  a  temporary  shelter  :  thither  Carmela  led  her 
friend  and  her  son,  and  was  followed  by  Salvador; 
Francisca  repeatedly  embracing  the  rescued  boy,  and 
uttering  broken  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
the  saints;  then,  seizing  the  hand  of  Salvador,  she 
added,  4  My  husband  must  thank  you  for  saving  and 
protecting  his  wife  and  child.  May  Heaven  watch  over 
and  defend  you.'  And  turning  to  Carmela,  continued, 
'  It  is  for  you,  my  child,  to  recompense  him  also;  give 
him  your  hand.'  Carmela,  pale  as  a  corpse,  allowed 
her  hand  to  fall  into  that  of  the  young  man,  saying,  in 
a  sombre  tone, 4  You  were  within  a  little,  Salvador,  uf 
finding  me  dead  by  my  own  hand,  or  a  victim  to  your 
friends  the  Christines.' 

'Had  1  not  been  one  of  them,  I  could  not  have  saved 
you,'  replied  Salvador  sadly. 

'  My  heart  is  but  too  grateful,'  she  said ;  4  but  your 
country,  Salvador :  Biscay  may  still  count  you  amid»t 
her  destroyers  und  her  enemies.' 

4  Carmela,  are  we  not  all  by  turns  destroyers  and  de- 
stroyed ?' 

At  this  moment  the  wind  wafted  from  Lecarroz  a 
mingled  sound  of  cries  and  lamentations,  of  threats  and 
imprecations,  together  with  the  crash  of  falling  build- 
ings. '  Hearken,  hearken,'  cried  the  excited  girl ;  '  my 
home,  my  friends,  my  country,  where  are  they  now  ?' 

Salvador  endeavoured  to  calm  her. 

'Do  not  these  cries  rend  your  heart  also?'  she  con- 
tinued. 4  Do  you  not  hear  amongst  them  the  voices  of 
j*our  mother  and  your  brethren  ?  It  was  iu  Basqnc, 
Salvador,  that  she  first  gave  you  her  blessing ;  in  Basque 
you  received  the  first  lessons  from  your  father ;  and 
when  you  are  with  me,  is  it  not  in  Basque  that  we  con- 
verse ?  Have  you  been  so  long  absent  as  to  have  for- 
gotten all  this?  Have  the  lessons  of  the  stranger  effaced 
even  remembrance  of  your  native  Biscay  V 

'  For  a  time,  Carmela,  this  struggle  must  continue ; 
but  let  us  pray  that  peace  and  happiness  may  be  the 
final  result.' 

'  And  when  you  have  decimated  the  population,  think 
you  the  remainder  will  submit  ?  When  you  have  slain 
the  fathers,  will  the  children  never  come  to  be  men? 
No,  no.'  she  cried  with  fresh  vehemence,  'if  you  should 
exterminate  us  all,  our  free  and  independent  land  will 
launch  forth  her  torrents  and  her  rocks  to  bury  you 
amongst  the  ruins.' 

4  Be  calm,  dearest  Carmela.* 

4  Renegade !' 

4  And  have  not  you  your  martial  laws  ?'  said  Salvador. 
4  If  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  your  friends,  should  I  not  be 
judged  to  death  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  that  would  afford  me  consolation,  Sal- 
vador ?' 

He  turned  as  if  about  to  depart.  4  What !'  she  cried. 
4  are  you  going  to  rejoin  these  brigands  drunk  with  our 

blood  ?' 

The  flames  and  smoke  of  the  burning  village  were 
rising  to  the  cloud*.  Carmela  seized  the  hands  of  Sal- 
vador, and  drew  him  to  the  edge  of  the  spring.  '  I  have 
not  visited  this  spot,*  she  said,  '  since  we  were  here  to- 
gether on  the  evening  when  my  grandfather  had  fixed 
the  day  of  our  marriage.  Little  did  I  then  think  that 
the  next  time  we  should  be  upon  this  spot  together,  that 
it  would  be  during  the  massacre  of  my  friends,  and  that 
I  should  here  watch  the  destruction  of  my  home,  that 
we  should  witness  these  horrors  together,  and  that  I 
alone  should  weep  for  them ;'  then  kneeling  down,  she 
added,  '  Oh  !  Salvador,  do  not,  do  not  return  to  them.' 

Salvador  raised  her  in  his  anus,  and  said,  *  But  my 
oath.  Carmela ;  my  oath  to  Queen  Isabella  ;  it  is  through 
her  I  trust  to  see  the  regeneration  of  Spain.    In  pity, 
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'  You  will  receive  honour  from  all  the  Basques,  and 
the  requital  of  your  love.' 

'  To  betray  the  cause  I  have  sworn  to  defend,  and  my 
young  brothers  who  have  followed  me  to  this  contest  ? 
Were  it  not  for  my  love  to  you,  Carmela,  I  could  exe- 
crate the  bigoted  prejudices  of  countrymen,  and  think 
our  emancipation  cheaply  gained  by  their  decimation.' 

With  these  words  he  dashed  over  the  enclosure,  and 
Carmela  frantically  cried  after  him,  'Return,  then,  ac- 
complice of  those  demons ;  and  the  same  curse  will  fall 
upon  you  all !' 

Salvador  heard,  and  once  more  turning  round,  said  in 
a  tone  of  deep  sorrow,  •  Oh  !  Carmela,  let  not  Heaven 
hear  you  thus  invoking  destruction  upon  my  head ;'  and 
slowly  descended  again  towards  Lecarroz ;  whilst  the 
maiden  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  despair.  And  these,  thought  Francisca,  are 
the  scenes  of  civil  war,  and  in  such  my  husband  has 
1  embarked:  the  result  is  in  the  hands  of  God  alone. 
And  she  knelt  beside  her  friend  in  prayer ;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  made  it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum, 
and  persuading  Carmela  to  rise,  besought  her  to  con- 
sider where  they  could  find  the  nearest  refuge.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  was  a  retired  farm  amongst  the 
hills,  belonging  to  a  nephew  of  the  priest  of  Lecarroz,  a 
relative  of  the  alcade;  thither  they  directed  their 
course,  and  on  their  arrival  found  a  few  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ruined  village  who  had  escaped  the  fate 
of  their  compatriots,  and  were  received  with  all  the 
hospitality  the  place  could  afford. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

TO  PREVENT  VE88ELS  FROM  SINKINO. 

That  vessels  receiving  injuries  at  sea,  short  of  utterly 
destroying  them,  should  invariably  sink  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  with  them  numbers  of  their  unfortunate  crew 
and  passengers,  is,  we  think,  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  genius  of  an  age  in  which  such  prodigious  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  useful  arts.  We  propose 
to  show  how,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  every  ship 
which  goes  to  sea  could  be  rendered  proof  in  most 
cases  against  submersion.  The  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vessel,  no  mat- 
ter what  be  its  size,  is  usually  less  than  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  The  addition  of  iron  machinery,  of 
course,  greatly  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  steam 
vessels,  and  causes  them  to  sink  more  readily  than 
sailing  craft ;  nevertheless,  even  in  the  case  of  steamers 
receiving  severe  contusions,  it  is  observed  that  they  do 
uot  sink  all  at  once.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  worst 
species  of  accidents,  sailing  vessels  require  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  and  steam  vessels  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  to  disappear  below  the  water.  In 
nearly  all  instances  there  is  manifested,  as  it  were,  a 
reluctance  to  sink.  Trembling  in  the  balance  between 
existence  and  extinction,  any  little  addition  which  could 
at  the  moment  be  imparted  to  the  buoyant  properties  of 
the  mass  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour.  We  believe 
it  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  occupy  all  the  spare 
cavities  of  vessels  with  air-tight  metal  tubes,  by  which 
■inking  in  almost  any  circumstances  would  be  im- 
possible ;  but  on  account  of  the  cxpeme,  and  the  neces- 
sary structural  alteration  required  in  any  such  plan,  it 
has  never  been  practically  adopted.  Supposing,  then, 
that  a  permanent  means  of  extra-buoyancy  is  unad- 
visable,  the  following  simple  expedient  may  be  resorted 
to  in  relation  to  all  vessels  already  or  to  be  built. 

In  each  of  the  cabins,  and  other  parts  usually  con- 
taining vacant  space,  let  there  be  hung  up  conveniently 
on  the  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  rolled -up  hammock,  or 
concealed  behind  a  loose  screen,  an  air-tight  bag,  com- 
municating by  air-tight  tubes  to  force-pumps  on  deck. 
The  instant  the  vessel  strikes,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
received  an  irreparable  injury,  let  the  tyings  of  the 
rolled-up  bag  be  cast  loose,  and  the  force-pumps  set  in 
motion.   The  bags  inflating  with  air  like  a  balloon, 


would  speedily  fill  tlie  cabins,  or  other  vacant  spaces  in 
which  they  were  allowed  to  expand,  and  would  sustain 
the  vessel  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  although  logged 
to  the  level  of  the  deck  with  water.  As  a  variation  on 
the  plan,  the  air-tight  bags  might  be  attached  to  the 
sides  or  other  exterior  parts  of  the  ship ;  but  as  the 
liability  to  injury  would  be  greater  in  these  situations 
than  in  the  cabins,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  bags  would 
have  their  fittest  receptacle  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
There  cannot,  we  think,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
by  the  expedient  we  suggest,  the  sinking  of  vessels  of 
every  description  would  be  rendered  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Nor  could  the  expense  of  the  apparatus— a 
lew  pounds  at  most — any  more  than  the  trouble  of  its 
application,  be  considered  an  obstacle  to  its  adoption. 

toss  is  LOSS. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  advert  to  a  very  prevalent  error  of  the  popular 
mind  with  regard  to  insurance.  When  any  great  fire 
takes  place,  such  as  those  which  have  lately  happened 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  paragraphist  usually 
concludes  his  account  of  it  with  the  consoling  words, 
'  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  property  was  insured 
to  the  amount  of  L.30,000,  which  will  nearly  cover  the 
whole  loss!'  The  reader,  previously  much  distressed 
by  the  details  of  the  event,  now  cheers  up.  and  goes  on 
to  the  next  paragraph  with  a  re-assured  mind,  thinking 
to  himself,  4  Well,  after  all,  there's  no  loss ;  that's  a 
blessing !'  So,  also,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  average 
loss  of  British  shipping  per  annum  reaches  about  two 
and  a  half  millions,  and  is  attended  by  the  average 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  lives,  the  public  mourns  for 
the  poor  men  who  have  perished  in  the  cause  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  but  takes  complacent  views  of  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  calamity,  for  '  all  that  comes 
upon  the  under  writers,  you  know.'  Because  the  owners 
of  the  property  are  not  the  losers,  because  the  loss 
comes  upon  a  company  of  insurers,  it  is  supposed  by 
the  bulk  of  the  public  to  be  no  loss  at  all.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  ships  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces,  with  all  the  goods  concerned 
in  both  instances,  are  as  much  lost  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other.  The  loss  is  not  concentrated,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  early  times,  upon  one  or  a  few  persons, 
but  it  is  fully  and  unequivocally  a  loss  nevertheless — 
that  is,  a  destruction  of  the  products  of  human  industry, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  possessions  of  the  community  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  in  its  being  diffused  over  a  large 
surface.  How  truly  loss  is  loss  to  insurers,  could,  we 
believe,  be  most  pathetically  shown  in  the  state  of  seve- 
ral companies  for  sea-risks  at  the  present  time,  sulier- 
ing,  as  they  arc,  from  the  unusual  amount  of  maritime 
disaster  which  has  marked  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
easy,  with  a  little  reflection,  to  see  how  the  loss  of 
capital  to  the  shareholders  in  such  concerns  will  tell 
upon  the  public  interest,  as  all  diminutions  of  the  capital 
of  a  country  are  so  much  taken  from  the  means  of  cm- 
ploying  labour  and  producing  further  wealth.  And  it  is 
equally  easy  to  see  how  even  the  owners  of  shipping, 
however  fully  they  may  insure,  have  an  interest  in  mini- 
mising loss  at  sea,  as  the  smaller  the  average  of  such  loss, 
the  smaller  must  be  the  premiums  required  for  insuring 
sea  property.  The  losses,  therefore,  of  marine  and  Are 
insurance  companies,  arc  losses  in  which  the  public  is 
reasonably  called  to  sympathise,  and  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  see  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

EFFECTUAL  MEAN8  OF  CHECKING  RUNAWAY  HORSES. 

When  a  Canadian  family-party,  travelling  in  winter 
over  ice-covered  rivers  and  swamps,  is  so  unlucky  as  to 
cross  a  place  where  the  horse  sinks,  they  save  him  from 
drowning,  and  themselves  from  the  danger  of  sharing 
the  same  fate,  by  pulling  a  rope  so  arranged  that  it  in- 
stantly chokes  him.  The  water  being  thus  prevented 
from  entering  his  gullet,  or  windpipe,  he  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  it  only  requires  a  long  and  firm  pull  to 
bring  him  to  solid  ground,  when,  the  rope  being  relaxed, 
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he  quickly  recovers  his  wind,  and  is  ready  once  more  to 
start  on  his  journey.  This  plan  of  saving  a  horse's  life 
hy  suffocating  him  is  spoken  of  by  the  Canadians  as  an 
equally  effectual  and  safe  means  of  attaining  the  desired 
end,  and  it  is  in  universal  practice.  A  similar  means 
of  stopping  runaway,  and  subduing  infuriated  horses, 
whether  in  riding  or  driving,  has  been  lately  adopted 
by  Mr  Miller,  an  ingenious  saddler  of  Lothian  Street, 
Edinburgh,  not  in  consequence  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  plan,  but  as  an  original  idea.  It  consists  of  a 
rein  composed  partly  of  thread-covered  cat-gut  and 
partly  of  common  leather,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  bridle  at  the  top  of  the  horse's  head,  while  the 
other  rest*  at  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  or  on  the  splash- 
board or  coach-box,  as  the  case  may  be.  Running  upon 
the  cat- gut  part  by  means  of  loops,  is  a  short  cross  piec  e 
of  cat-gut,  which  rests  against  the  windpipe  of  the  ani- 
mal, ready  to  be  pulled  up  against  that  organ,  by  taking 
a  hold  of  the  nearer  end  of  the  rein.  A  quick  and  firm 
pull,  to  stop  the  breathing  of  the  animal,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  him  to  an  instantaneous  pause.  lie 
may  be  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  running  off  with  the  bit 
between  his  teeth  in  spite  of  every  ordinary  means  of 
checking  him  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  feel  the  stricture 
on  his  breathing,  than  he  is  conscious  of  being  outwitted 
and  nonplussed,  and  becomes  instantly  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  ;  at  the  same  time  he  keeps  quite  Urn)  on  his  legs 
— the  check  not  being  by  any  means  calculated  to  bring 
him  down.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  position  in  which 
it  places  the  horse,  his  shoulders  being  brought  up,  and 
being  pressed  back  upon  his  haunches,  the  check  is,  in- 
deed, eminently  calculated  to  keep  him  up.  A  horse  in 
a  gig,  fitted  up  with  the  safety-rein,  was  lately  paraded 
before  ourselves  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  animal  was  several  times,  in  the  height  of  his 
career  (once  when  coining  rapidly  down  hill),  brought 
to  a  sudden  stand.  We  understand  that  the  safety- 
rein  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  ;  and,  friends  as  we  are 
to  everything  that  tends  to  diminish  evil,  and  promote 
the  convenience  and  agreeableness  of  human  life,  we 
cannot  but  wish  to  see  it  in  universal  application.  We 
feel  assured  that  henceforth,  by  means  of  this  rein,  acci- 
dents from  the  running  away,  or  other  violent  conduct 
of  horses,  may  be  altogether  prevented. 

ZIG-ZAG  TRAVELS. 

StrcH  is  the  designation  given  to  travels  undertaken 
by  the  pupils  of  boarding-schools  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  Many  of  these  youths,  being 
too  far  from  their  relations  to  spend  their  vacations  at 
home,  fill  them  up  with  pedestrian  tours  tlirough  the 
most  celebrated  scenes  and  cities  of  southern  Europe. 
Parties  of  schoolboys,  numbering  from  half  a  dozen  to 
twenty,  equip  themselves  with  blouses  and  well-filled 
knapsacks,  and  start  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays 
in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  nnd  of  such  adventures  as 
their  truly  independent  mode  of  travelling  is  likely  to 
bring  in  their  way.  They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to 
depart  wholly  without  control ;  for  the  master  of  the 
school,  or  a  trusty  teacher,  accompanies  them  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  discipline,  and  to  act  as  pay  and 
quarter-master  to  the  little  troop.  Though  there  lurks 
in  the  plan  the  danger  of  implanting  too  early  in  life  a 
taste  for  wandering,  which  is  likely  to  engender  unsettled 
habits,  yet  it  has  its  advantages.  Besides  affording  young 
people  an  opportunity,  which  may  not  recur  in  after-life, 
of  seeing  some  of  the  most  famous  historical  localities, 
it  allows  of  indirect,  and  therefore  the  more  impressive, 
instruction  in  some  matters  of  fact  and  observation, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  class-room.  Under 
the  tutorage  of  a  judicious  and  intelligent  master,  the 
pupil  may  learn  more  of  nature  in  one  of  these  tours 
than  he  might  hope  to  acquire  by  months  of  school  study. 

From  a  well-written  record  of  such  wanderings  much 
amusement  is  to  be  expected ;  and  those  who  turn  to  a  I 
work,  recently  published  in  Paris,  entitled  '  Zig-Zag 
Travels,  or  Excursions  of  a  Boarding- School  during  the  | 


Holidays,'*  will  not  be  disappointed.  It*  author  is  the 
master  of  an  establishment  at  Geneva,  who  appears  to 
make  a  rule  of  organising  and  performing  a  zig-zag  ex- 
cursion every  summer.  His  present  work  gives  account* 
of  six  of  these  tours,  which  were  performed  in  the  vaca- 
tions of  1837  and  the  five  following  years.  The  country 
traversed  during  these  tours  comprises — to  quote  the 
preface — '  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  the  rugged 
passes  of  the  High  Alps,  and  also  the  smiling  district* 
which  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  grand  chain  indolently 
reflect  the  rays  of  an  Italian  sun.'  In  the  last  excur- 
sion the  tourists  reached  the  sea  at  Venice. 

The  first  expedition  consisted  of  fifteen  young  gentle- 
men (two  of  whom  were  from  England,  and  two  from 
North  America),  led  by  M.  Topffer,  and  attended  by 
David,  a  servant.  Madame  Topffer  also  made  part  of  the 
caravan.  This  lady,  most  likely  the  only  traveller  after 
this  fashion,  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  rest,  partaking  of 
the  good  or  ill  chances  of  the  way  with  an  excellent 
grace.  Her  presence  was  of  great  use  in  contriving  and 
executing  little  comforts  for  the  young  travellers,  which 
none  but  an  experienced  female  can  supply.  Some 
management  was  necessary  to  make  the  undertaking 
pass  off  pleasantly ;  and  M.  Topffer  explains  his  plan  in 
a  preface  to  one  of  the  tours.  The  little  travellers  were 
associated  in  pairs,  according  to  their  various  tastes  and 
habits,  and  these  pairs  again  into  chamber- fellows, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nightly  halts.  *  There 
were  the  quiet  pairs,  who  wished  to  retire  to  rest  tran- 
quilly and  respectably ;  the  lively  pairs,  who  assembled 
in  their  temporary  sleeping-rooms,  to  make  them  ring 
with  laughter  perhaps  till  midnight;  the  bad-walking 
pairs,  who  were  placed  together  to  administer  comfort 
to  each  other ;  the  vagabond  pairs,  who  never  attached 
themselves  to  any  set,  but  ranged  from  one  clique  to 
another;  then  there  were  the  careful  pairs,  who  pos- 
sessed clothes'-brushes  and  shoe-boms ;  lastly,  the  hardy- 
pairs,  who  cared  neither  for  wind  nor  weather.' 

Such  wsf*  the  organisation  of  the  party  which  set 
out  on  the  21st  August  1837  from  Geneva,  intending 
to  wend  their  way  to  Milan.  As  a  specimen  of  their 
mode  of  march,  we  translate  some  of  their  adventures  on 
the  road.  They  approach  the  ancient  city  of  Aosta, 
leaving 'on  the  right  Prc-Saint-Didier,  a  pretty  town 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  the  little  Saint  Bernard, 
and  on  the  left  La  Salle,  where  the  Koyal  Carbiniers 
looked  over  our  passports  [this  hamlet  being  on  tl»e 
frontier  line  which  divides  Switzerland  from  the  kingdom 
of  Milan],  As  wc  descend,  the  valley  becomes  fruitful, 
more  and  more  wooded  to  Arvier,  where  we  halted  to 
obtain  refreshment.  The  people  of  Courmayeur  [where 
they  passed  the  previous  night]  recommended  us  to  see 
the  White  Cross  ;  but  after  having  vainly  sought  over 
the  whole  hamlet,  we  ended  by  discovering  a  cross  which 
is  black.  "  Pray,  where  is  the  White  Cross  ?"  we  inquired 
of  a  fat  old  hostess  who  stood  on  her  threshold,  and 
whose  complexion  was  sun-burnt  up  to  the  very  roots 
of  her  hair.  "  Here,  my  good  boys,"  she  replied.  "  Here  ? 
Why.  your  cross  is  black."  "  Well,"  she  rejoined,  "  what 
would  you  have  ?  It  is  the  same  with  me.  /  was  white 
once — we  have  grown  dark  together."  Upon  this  ahc 
laughed  heartily,  and  set  about  supplying  us  with  some 
weak  but  deliciously-sour  wine,  and  some  rolls  and 
cheese,  which  we  relished  amazingly.  We  should  hare 
got  on  all  the  better  for  our  lunch  but  for  Bryan  [one  of 
the  young  Americans,  and  a  keen  seeker  of  birds'-nesta], 
who.  at  that  moment,  saw  on  a  posting-bill  that  birds  - 
nesting  was  strictly  forbidden  by  royal  authority.  Exas- 
perated at  this,  he  began  to  discuss  the  subject  of  national 
rights,  denying  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  arro- 
gant privilege  of  forbidding  the  robbing  of  nests.  "  In 
America,"  he  began— but  M.  Topffer  cut  him  short  by 
exclaiming  "  En  route." ' 
In  about  three  hours  after  leaving  Arvier,  the  party 
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enters  Ansta,  and  having  dined  at  an  inn,  sally  forth  to 
»ee  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  the  place 
abounds.  It  contains  a  Roman  bridge,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  the  celebrated  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  Augustus  to  perpetuate  his  victory  over  the  Salasscs 
(ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Alps).  The  young 
gentlemen  are  also  recommended  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  colleges  of  Aosta ;  but  they  decline,  on  the  plea  of 
having  enough  of  school  at  Geneva,  and  prefer  seeing 
the  Leper's  tower,  rendered  famous  by  Count  Xavier  de 
la  Meistrcs'  beautiful  tale  of  '  The  Leper  of  Aosta.' 

In  the  next  day's  route  (to  Verreze),  the  young  pe- 
destrians give  a  specimen  of  their  powers  of  mystifica- 
tion. They  meet  a  countryman  who  was  much  struck 
with  their  costume,  and  regarded  them  with  the  minute 
cariosity  of  the  Otahcitians  examining  Captain  Cook. 
"  And  is  everybody,'  inquired  the  peasant,  *  dressed  thus 
in  the  place  you  come  from  ?'  '  Everybody,'  was  the 
answer.  '  It  is  a  very  long  way  off,  I  suppose?'  'On 
the  borders  of  Africa.'  '  Yon  don't  say  so !'  The  pic- 
tare  which  illustrates  this  little  jest  heightens  it  ma- 
terially. The  expression  of  the  boor,  with  his  eyes 
staring  wide  open  with  wonder,  is  most  happily  hit  off. 
On  they  march ;  but,  as  evening  draws  near,  symptoms 
of  fitij.me  are  apparent.  '  To  begin  with  our  chief  him- 
self; though  trudging  sturdily  on,  he  declares  he  can- 
not walk  a  step  further.  Then  we  lose  sight  of  our 
companion  Brvan,  who  has  most  probably  returned  to 
the  state  of  savage  life  for  which  he  has  so  great  a  lik- 
ing. From  time  to  time  we  see  him  established  under 
a  tree,  or  climbing  a  rock,  or  struggling  like  a  lion  with 
the  insects  of  the  air.  He  seldom  returns  to  us  but  he 
has  got  hold  of  a  serpent  by  its  tail,  or  butterflies  stuck 
all  over  his  hat.  We  arrive  in  good  time  at  Verreze,  a 
large  village  crowned  with  ruins.  It  is  Sunday  even- 
ing; the  natives  are  playing  at  howls  ;  and,  fatigued  as 
we  are,  we  sit  down  amphitheatre-wise  on  the  steps  of 
the  inn.  along  with  the  village  elders,  who  criticise  the 
play.  Our  host  is  a  man  about  forty,  who  was  guide  to 
Mr  Brockedon,  author  of  the  Basses  of  the  Alps,  over 
all  the  surrounding  country. — Here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  milk  ;  to  obtain  which 
you  must  visit  the  large  towns,  and  avoid  the  valleys. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  cows  depart  for  the  high 
lands,  though  of  course  the  inns  remain  in  their  places 
below.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  there  could  not  be 
found  in  Verreze  enough  of  milk  to  give  us  a  cup  a-',>iece, 
though  our  ordinary  allowance  was  from  four  to  seven. 
As  we  were  departing  in  the  morning,  Bryan  and 
Zanta,  tormented  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  approached 
the  landlord,  and  said  in  a  repentant  tone,  "  Monsieur, 
at  the  back  of  your  house  you  have  a  little  ga  rden.  In 
that  little  garden  there  are  some  excellent  graces— these 

grapes   The  fact  is,  we  have  been  gathe  ring  them. 

How  much  is  there  to  pay?"  The  host  se  t  up  a  loud 
laugh,  and  said,  "  Stop  a  minute  while  I'll  fetch  a  lad- 
der, and  you  can  go  and  regale  yourselves.."  Fine  in- 
stance of  virtue  rewarded !—  though  not  much  virtue 
either.  The  young  penitents  finish  by  having  a  good 
feast  of  grapes.' 

At  Ivree,  the  aspect  of  the  population  v>f  every  Italian 
town  is  happily  hit  off.  *  That  which  sf  xikes  us  most — 
and  more  especially  the  Genevese  of  o  ur  party— in  all 
Italian  towns,  is  the  prodigious  numb*,  x  of  persons  who 
get  their  living  by  promenading  the  s'.reets  and  squares, 
or  whose  chief  labour  seems  to  cons' jt  of  lying  at  ease 
on  their  counters.  At  certain  hourr*,  nearly  every  day, 
there  is  a  general  doing  of  nothing,  w  hich  is  by  no  means 
gay  or  animated.  If  in  some  places  o-  m  hears  people  really 
at  work,  they  take  care  to  let  one  Know  it,  for  they  make 
as  much  noise  as  we  do  when  th  ere  is  a  house  on  fire, 
or  when  somebody  is  being  s  aved  from  drowning.' 
Arrived  at  Milan,  the  attention  -  jf  the  party  is  not  long 
in  being  attracted  to  the  duomo ,  or  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  specimens  of  art  diitecture  in  Europe.  It 
i»  built  entirely  of  white  stone  ;  and  although  begun  in 
March  1386,  is  not  yetquite  flni  shed.  One  hundred  spires, 

hi  ive  cau»ed  it  to  be 


to  a  forest  of  marble.  The  principal  spire  is  so  lofty,  that 
it  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and  serves  as  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  At  a  very  great  height  a  gal- 
lery runs  round  it,  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  view 
of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  of  a  semicircular  chain 
of  Alps  which  bounds  it  This  gallery  is  reached  by 
520  steps— 4 a  regular  journey.'  say  the  tourists,  'but  a 
curious  and  interesting  one.  The  ascent  of  many  cele- 
brated mountains  does  not  afford  so  vast  and  magnificent 
a  panorama  as  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Many  of  our  companions,  perched  on  the  straight 
steps  of  the  spire,  felt  their  heads  turn  and  their  hearts 
fail.'  They  all,  however,  ascended  and  descended  in 
safety.  The  Breyra,  or  museum  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, was  next  visited,  and  several  other  of  the  notabilities 
of  the  city ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  the  travellers  turn 
homewards,  passing  in  their  May  Como.  Lugano,  Mago- 
dino,  entering  the  Simplon.  At  the  bridge  of  Crevola, 
there  is  a  shop  where  the  commissariat  is  replenished 
by  '  six  loaves,  and  a  sausage  three  feet  long — a  boa- 
sausage — an  extraordinary  sausage.  Supported  by  that 
sausage,  flanked  by  half  a  dozen  loaves,  the  caravan  tra- 
verses the  bridge,  to  encounter  the  yawning  gorges  of 
the  Simplon.  Passing  through  Isella,  where  our  pass- 
ports were  scrutinised  and  indorsed  for  the  last  time, 
we  enter  the  region  of  roads  cut  in  ledges  of  rock  (gale- 
rics),  and  rugged  precipices  of  foaming  cataracts  and 
horrible  solitudes.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  one  of  these 
that  we  found  a  verdant  and  tranquil  corner,  watered  by 
a  limpid  spring.  Here  we  pitched  our  tents.  Adolphe 
was  selected  to  distribute  slices  of  the  boa-sausage. 
What  a  delicious  repast !  What  a  combination  of  charm- 
ing scenery  and  good  living !  What  a  huge  gratification 
of  enormous  appetites  by  means  of  the  Titanic  saus- 
age, so  appropriately  devoured  amidst  nature's  colossal 
scenes !  The  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  thus  passed 
we  shall  never  forget.  With  what  pleasure  shall  wo 
narrate  the  delight  of  this  halt  to  our  children  in  time 
to  come ;  that  is,  if  we  happen  to  have  any  children  to 
tell  it  to.  By  way  of  dessert,  we  continued  our  route.* 
The  village  of  Simplon,  Valais,  Tourtemagne,  Sicrre, 
Sion,  and  Martiguy  passed,  and  the  young  wanderers 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  Villeneuve, 
and  crossing  it,  they  once  more  enter  their  school-room, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  days. 

We  have  traced  the  route  of  this"  first  tour,  to  show 
how  much  might  be  seen  in  a  few  days  with  good 
management.  The  economy  of  these  sort  of  journeys  is 
another  advantage.  '  As  regards  the  total  expense,'  says 
M.Topffer,  '  that  amounted  to  2300  francs ;  this,  divided 
by  20,  the  number  of  travellers,  gives  for  each  113  francs, 
or  5  francs  50  centimes  (about  4s.  Gd.)  per  head  per  day. 
This  account  includes  every  possible  expense ;  from 
coaches,  boats,  guides,  down  to  washing,  exchange  of 
currency,  and  fees  for  passports.'  We  conclude  with  a 
few  random  extracts  from  these  amusing  schoolboy 
journals.  The  following  are  traits  of  the  English  abroad, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  much  overstated,  though 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  our  national  manners  as 
travellers. 

On  descending  the  Grimsel,  the  scholars  encountered 
several  tourists  who  had  accidentally  met  at  one  point. 
Among  them  was  an  English  traveller;  one  of  the  '  No, 
No'  species,  tall  as  a  crane,  and  mute  as  a  fish.  Those 
of  his  own  rank  he  took  care  to  salute,  hut  did  nothing 
more  than  make  way  for  the  rest.  At  the  table  d'hote, 
he  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  there  was  nnyhcxly 
before  or  tieside  him,  for  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
company,  except  to  be  so  much  astonished  at  their 
familiarity  with  each  other,  that,  in  describing  the 
place,  he  called  it  the  'country  where  everybody 
talks  to  everybody  else.'  Another  of  our  country- 
men crossed  them  in  Chamouni,  'a  tall  cross-looking 
Englishman,  in  a  shooting  jacket,  who  strode  along  in 
perfect  silence,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Two  men  followed  him,  pant- 
ing with  exertion  to  keep  up  with  him,  each  carry- 
ing a  valise  and  a  couple  of  guns,  with  which  he  iu 
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tended  to  kill  as  many  chamois  as  he  could.  This, 
everybody  must  know,  is  easy  enough,  especially  with 
the  assistance  of  four  fowling-pieces  and  a  couple  of 
men  laden  with  knapsacks  containing  changes  of  linen 
and  shaving  materials !  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
number  of  chamois  which  a  traveller  says  he  has  killed 
is  not  much  to  be  depended  on ;  neither  is  there  ever  a 
proportion  kept  up  between  the  number  of  chamois 
which  he  Blays  with  the  number  of  guns  he  carries.' 

The  following  hint  may  be  useful  to  curious  English 
ladies.  The  young  travellers  arc  in  a  steamboat  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  '  some  English  ladies,  adopt- 
ing a  custom  peculiar  to  their  nation,  instead  of  enter- 
ing openly  into  conversation,  smuggle  one  of  our  com- 
panions into  a  corner,  and  ask  him  all  manner  of 
questions  about  ourselves,  and  everything  belonging  to 
us.  They  imagine  that  this  sort  of  conduct  exhibits  a 
decorous  reserve ;  but  it  produces  rather  a  stupid  effect, 
particularly  when  frequently  repeated.' 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  all  the  tossings  and  tum- 
blings of  an  Alpine  tour  docs  not  thaw  the  exclusivc- 
ness  of  our  compatriots  sufficiently  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  usages  of  foreign  society.  Foreigners  mistake 
this  national  peculiarity  for  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
well  they  might ;  but  the  truth  is,  its  cause  is  that  sort 
of  ill-breeding  which  arises  from  a  limited  mixture  with 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Persons  who  have  tra- 
velled much,  unless  their  Englishism  be  very  obstinate 
indeed,  are  more  communicative,  and  therefore  more 
polite. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

JOHN  CLAUDIUS  LOUDON. 

John  Claudius  Loudon,  bo  well  known  to  the  British 
public  as  the  author  of  numerous  useful  works  on  gar- 
dening, agriculture,  and  architecture,  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  April  1783,  at  Cambuslang, 
in  Lanarkshire,  where  resided  his  maternal  aunt — the 
mother  of  the  Kev.  I)r  Claudius  Buchanan,  afterwards 
celebrated  for  his  philanthropic  latwurs  in  India.  Dr 
Buchanan  was  several  years  older  than  Mr  Loudon,  but 
there  was,  says  the  authority  from  which  we  glean  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  following  memoir,*  a  singular 
coincidence  in  many  points  of  their  history.  The  two 
sisters  were  left  widows  at  an  early  age,  with  large  fa- 
milies, which  were  respectively  brought  up  by  the  eldest 
son ;  and  both  mothers  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  these 
sons  become  celebrated. 

Mr  Loudon  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  early 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  drawing,  which  he  re- 
tained through  life,  though  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  bestowing  much  time  on  its  cultivation.  His 
facility  in  drawing  plans,  and  making  sketches  of 
scenery,  induced  It  is  father  to  bring  him  up  as  a  land- 
scape gardener;  and,  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  plauts, 
he  was  placed  for  some  months  with  Mr  Dickson,  a 
nurseryman  in  Leith  Walk.  While  boarding  at  Mr 
Dickson's,  he  used  to  alarm  the  family  by  sitting  up 
two  nights  a  week  to  study ;  and  this  practice  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  drinking  strong  green  tea  to 
keep  himself  awake.  He  afterwards  studied  agriculture 
under  Dr  Coventry,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  making  notes  of  all  the  lec- 
tures he  heard,  and  illustrating  them  with  pen  and  ink 
sketches.  Notwithstanding  these  studious  habits,  he 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  bodily  exertion ;  and  when 
at  home  during  the  vacations,  he  used  to  work  with 
his  father's  labourers  in  the  fields  with  such  vigour, 
that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  them  that  they 
were  all  shamed  by  the  young  master.   Every  tiling  he 
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undertook  was  indeed  done  with  enthusiasm,  and  with 
a  determination  to  conquer  difficulties ;  a  trait  which 
he  retained  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  During  his 
stay  in  Edinburgh  he  learned  French ;  and  from  a 
wish  to  turn  everything  to  account,  he  sent  a  transla- 
tion, which  he  made  as  an  exercise  from  tliat  language, 
of  a  life  of  Abelard,  to  a  periodical  then  publishing,  calkd 
Shrartou's  Encyclopaedia.  This  was  his  first  appearance 
in  print,  and  it  took  place  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Two  years  afterwards  he  left  Scotland  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  intended  to  practise  as  a  landscape  gar- 
dener. This  was  in  1803;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  dif- 
ference between  travelling  in  those  days  and  at  present, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  lie  was  three  weeks  at  sea,  and 
at  last  landed  at  Lowestoffe,  in  Suffolk,  the  vessel  being 
compelled  to  put  in  there  by  stress  of  weather.  It  was 
on  a  Good  Friday,  and  one  of  the  first  impressions  he  re- 
ceived of  England,  was  the  horror  he  found  he  excited  in 
the  landlady  of  a  little  country  inn  by  asking  her  to 
cook  him  a  beef-steak  on  a  day  which  she  thought  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  a  fish  diet.  In  a  journal  which  he  kept 
through  all  his  early  years,  arc  some  striking  observa- 
tions written  at  this  period;  and,  among  others,  he 
writes,  '  I  am  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  perhaps 
a  third  part  of  my  life  has  passed  away,  and  yet  what 
have  I  done  to  benefit  my  fellow-men  an  extraor- 
dinary remark  for  a  person  so  young,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered the  more  interesting  by  the  fact,  that  the  third  of 
his  life  had  then  actually  passed  away,  since  he  died  in 
his  sixty-first  year. 

As  Mr  Loudon  brought  numerous  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  English  nobility  and  country  gentlemen,  he  was 
soon  extensively  employed  as  a  landscape  gardener.  At 
this  period  he  amused  himself  by  learning  German ;  and 
we  find  him  selling  a  pamphlet,  which  he  translated  by 
way  of  exercise  from  that  language,  to  Mr  Cadell  for  XI 5. 
During  his  professional  visits,  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  noticing  the  state  of  farming  in  England,  and  finding 
it  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland,  he  determined  to  ex- 
emplify some  of  the  Scotch  improvements.    He  accord- 
ingly, in  1809,  took  a  large  farm  in  Oxfordshire,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  realised  about  XI  5,000. 
In  1813,  the  continent  being  thrown  open  to  the  English, 
he  determined  to  gratify  a  wish  he  liad  long  entertained 
of  travelling  abroad ;  and  giving  up  his  farm,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sweden,  after  which  he  visited  in  succession 
St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Poland,  and  the  Austrian  do- 
minions.   His  adventures  during  this  tour  were  nume- 
rous, chiefly  from  the  countries  he  passed  through  having 
been  so  lately  the  seat  of  war ;  and  he  kept  a  journal 
during  the  whole  time,  illustrated  with  spirited  sketches 
of  various  places  he  saw,  most  of  which  sketches  were 
afterwards  engraved  on  wood  for  the  historical  part  of 
his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.  On  one  occasion,  while 
making  a  drawing  of  a  picturesque  old  fort  in  Russia, 
he  was  taken  up  as  a  spy;  and  on  his  examination 
before  a  magistrate,  was  very  much  amused  at  hear- 
ing his  note -book,  full  of  unconnected  memoranda, 
translated  into  Buss.  Another  time,  between  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  the  horses  in  his  carriage  being 
unable  to  drag  it  through  a  snow-drift,  the  postilions 
very  coolly  unharnessed  them,  and  trotted  off,  telling 
him  that  they  would  bring  fresh  horses  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  would  be  in  no  danger  from  the  wolves  if 
he  would  keep  the  windows  of  the  carriage  close  and 
the  leathern  curtains  down.    This  circumstance  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind;  and  when  meeting  with 
difficulties  in  travelling  in  after-life,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  they  were  nothing  compared  to  what  he  had 
suffered  during  the  night  he  passed  in  the  steppes  of 
Russia.    He  remained  three  years  abroad,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  again  practised  as  a  landscape  gar- 
dener. 

The  numerous  gardens  Mr  Loudon  saw  during  his 
first  visit  to  the  continent,  appear  to  have  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  his  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening, 
the  historical  part  of  which  contains  sketches  of  the 
gardens  of  all  nations.    In  1819  he  again  went  abroad, 
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to  visit  the  principal  gardens  of  France  and  Italy,  with 
a  view  to  describe  them  in  that  work;  and  in  1828  he 
paid  a  third  visit  to  the  continent,  travelling  through 
a  frrcat  part  of  France  and  Germany.  In  September 
1830  he  married  Miss  Wcbbe  of  Birmingham,  who  had 
displayed  literary  powers  of  no  small  promise  in  a  novel 
entitled  'The  Mummy:'  two  years  afterwards  his 
daughter  Agnes,  his  only  child,  was  born.  From  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  constantly  travelled  every 
summer,  always  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  latterly 
also  by  his  daughter. 

Mr  Loudon's  literary  career,  so  early  begun,  con- 
tinued, with  very  little  interruption,  for  a  space  of  forty 
years;  and  so  voluminous  were  its  results,  that  we  can 
only  attempt  a  mere  list  of  his  better-known  publica- 
tions. His  earlier  works  were  more  strictly  professional 
than  those  which  marked  his  subsequent  course :  of 
eight  volumes  published  between  1803  and  1818,  four 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hothouses — the  remaining 
four  being  on  the  laying  out  of  Public  Squares,  on  Plan- 
tations, on  Country  Residences,  and  on  the  Formation 
of  Gardens.  In  1822  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,'  a  work  remarkable  for 
the  immense  mass  of  useful  matter  which  it  contained, 
and  for  the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  number 
of  woodcuts  being  mingled  with  the  text  This  book 
had  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  fully  established  the 
fame  of  the  author.  Soon  after  was  published  an 
anonymous  work,  written  cither  partly  or  entirely  by 
Mr  Loudon,  called  the  '  Greenhouse  Companion  ;'  and 
shortly  afterwards,  *  Observations  on  Laying  out  Farms,' 
with  his  name.  In  1824  a  second  edition  of  the  4  Ency- 
clopiedia  of  Gardening'  was  published,  with  very  great 
alterations  and  improvements;  and  the  following  year 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture,' a  work  evincing  an  immense  amount  of  re- 
search, and  forming  one  of  the  readiest  sources  for 
reference  to  the  practical  farmer.  In  1826  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  was  commenced,  being  the  first  periodical  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects.  The  '  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History,*  also  the  first  of  its  kind,  was 
begun  in  1829.  Mr  Loudon  was  now  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,'  which  was 
published  early  in  1829,  and  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  *  Hortus  Britannicus.'  In  1830  a  second  and  nearly 
re- written  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture' 
was  published,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  entirely  re- 
written edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening'  in 
1831.  The  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage.  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture' — the  first  he  published  on  his  own  ac- 
count— followed  in  18.12.  This  hist  publication  was 
one  of  the  most  successful,  because  it  was  oue  of  the 
most  useful,  he  ever  wrote,  and  it  is  likely  long  to 
continue  a  standard  book  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

Mr  Loudon  now  began  to  prepare  his  great  and 
ruinous  work,  the  4  Arboretum  Britannicum,'  the  anxie- 
ties attendant  on  which  were,  undoubtedly,  the  primary 
cause  of  that  decay  of  constitution  which  terminated  in 
his  death.  This  work  was  not,  however,  completed  till 
1838,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  the  *  Architectural 
Magazine,'  the  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to 
architecture.  The  labour  he  underwent  at  this  time  was 
almost  incredible.  He  had  four  periodicals — namely, 
the  Gardeners'.  Natural  History,  and  Architectural 
Magazines,  and  the  'Arboretum  Britannicum,'  which 
was  published  in  monthly  numbers— going  on  at  once  ; 
and  to  produce  these  at  the  proper  times,  he  lite- 
rally toiled  night  and  day.  Immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  '  Arboretum  Britannicum,'  he  began 
the  '  Suburban  Gardener,'  which  was  also  published  in 
1838,  as  was  the  'Hortus  Lignosus  Londincnsis ;'  and 
in  1839  appeared  his  edition  of  Repton's  'Landscape- 
Gardening.'  In  1840  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
•  Gardeners'  Gazette,'  which  he  retained  till  November 
1841  ;  and  in  1842  he  published  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,'  being  an  abridgment  of  the  Arbore- 
tum. In  the  same  year  he  completed  his  '  Suburban 


Horticulturist;'  and  finally,  in  1843,  he  published  his 
work  on  '  Cemeteries,'  the  last  separate  work  he  ever 
wrote.  In  this  list  many  minor  productions  of  Mr 
Loudon's  pen  have  necessarily  been  omitted;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  contributed  to  the  'En- 
cyclopaedia Bri tannics,'  and  Brande's  'Dictionary  of 
Science  ;'  and  that  he  published  numerous  supplements, 
from  time  to  time,  to  his  various  works. 

A  life  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  literature  of  one 
profession  necessarily  presents  few  incidents  to  excite 
the  interest  or  curiosity  of  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  valuable  as  an  example  and  warning. 
No  man,  j>erhaps,  ever  produced  such  a  mass  of  useful 
publications  as  Mr  Loudon  ;  and  certainly  no  one  ever 
did  so  under  such  adverse  and  depressing  circumstances. 
4  Many  years  ago,'  says  our  authority,  '  when  he  came 
first  to  England,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  which  disabled  him  for  two  years,  and 
ended  in  an  anchyloscd  knee  and  a  contracted  left  arm. 
In  the  year  1820,  whilst  compiling  the  "Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening,"  he  had  another  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  the  following  year,  being  recommended  to  go 
to  Brighton  to  get  shampooed  iu  Mahomed's  baths,  his 
right  arm  was  there  broken  near  the  shoulder,  and  it 
never  properly  united.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  with  his  right  hand  till  1825,  when  the 
arm  was  broken  a  second  time,  and  he  was  then  obliged 
to  have  it  amputated  ;  but  not  before  a  general  breaking 
up  of  the  frame  had  commenced,  and  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  had  been  rendered  useless. 
He  afterwards  suffered  frequently  from  ill  health,  till 
his  constitution  was  finally  undermined  by  the  anxiety 
attending  on  that  most  costly  and  laborious  of  all  his 
works,  the  "'  Arboretum  Britannicum,"  which  has  un- 
fortunately not  yet  paid  itself.'  This  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  summary  of  toil  and  suffering;  and  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  that  so  much  labour  and  research,  so 
much  patience  and  industry,  should  have  brought  to  its 
author  no  better  reward  than  disease  and  poverty. 

To  his  literary  labours  Mr  Loudon,  as  already  stated, 
added  those  of  a  landscape  gardener,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  at  one  time  extensively  consulted.  His  most 
important  work  in  this  profession  was,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  the  laying  out  of  the  Arboretum,  so  nobly 
presented  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.  to  the  town  of  Derby ; 
but  many  other  districts  of  England  will  long  bear  tes- 
timony, by  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  their  scenery,  to 
his  skill  and  good  taste  in  this  department. 

Mr  Loudon's  'Arboretum,'  wo  have  already  men- 
tioned, plunged  him  in  debt,  of  which  L.2400  remained, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  be  liquidated  not  only  by  its 
own  sale,  but  by  the  sale  of  twelve  of  his  other  works, 
which  were  mortgaged  to  cover  its  expenses.  To  free 
himself  and  family  from  pecuniary  obligations,  which 
five  years  ago  amounted  to  £  10,000,  Mr  Loudon  laboured 
literally  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  assisted  by  his  ablo 
and  gifted  partner,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  applied 
her  mind  to  botany  and  other  branches  of  knowledge 
cultivated  by  her  husband,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
l>e  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  labours,  besides  pro- 
ducing many  independent  works,  generally  of  a  popular 
and  pleasing  character.  Even  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  when  public  sympathy  was  beginning  to  be  ex- 
cited towards  him,  he  addressed  a  project  to  individuals 
of  note  in  rank,  literature,  and  science,  soliciting  their 
recommendation  and  purchase  of  his  works — his  inde- 
pendent nature  desiring  to  lean  to  its  own  merit  rather 
than  to  be  aided  by  a  mere  pecuniary  subscription. 
The  hand  of  death,  however,  interfered  with  this 
scheme  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  operate  in  his  be- 
half:* he  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  at  Bayswater.  on 
the  14th  December  1843,  retaining  to  the  last  that 
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leamess  and  energy  of  mind  by  which  his  laborious 
iff  had  been  throughout  distinguished. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  individual  possess  more 
•ncrgy  and  determination  than  Mr  Loudon;  whatever  he 
uidcrtook  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  and  carried  to 
in  end,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  and  deprcss- 
ng  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded.  He  could 
lot  he  said  to  possess  the  higher  gifts  of  genius :  he 
vas  more  a  methodical  compiler  of  the  thoughts  of 
>thirs,  than  an  original  inquirer  and  discoverer;  but  in 
>oint  of  industry  and  perseverance  he  was-  unequalled, 
ile  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  art  of 
lrawing  forth  the  knowledge  of  others;  and  as  soon  as 
ie  had  formed  the  plan  of  one  of  his  works,  he  seemed 
•ndowed  with  an  instinctive  feeling  which  guided  him 
it  once  to  the  persons  who  could  give  him  the  best 
^formation  on  the  subjects  he  had  in  view — iiiforma- 
:ion  which  they  were  often  not  aware  they  possessed. 
Around  him,  in  his  study,  masses  of  knowledge,  thus 
gleaned  from  practical  men,  were  arranged  in  labelled 
'innpartmentR,  ever  ready  when  needed ;  and  by  the 
dchemy  of  his  mind,  and  the  incessant  labours  of  his 
pen.  he  gave  these  thoughts  to  the  public  in  an  inviting 
and  useful  form.  'Those  who  knew  Mr  Loudon  in 
private  life,'  says  an  intimate  friend,  '  will  long  enter- 
tain a  deep  regret  for  his  loss,  and  will  always  cherish  a 
remembrance  of  his  truly  excellent  character  and  dispo- 
sition. His  vast  and  comprehensive  talents  were  indeed 
"  clothed  with  humility,"  and  were  freely  offered  wher- 
ever they  could  be  of  use.  He  was  most  affectionate  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  generous  in  hospitality, 
tundid  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  an  untiring  and 
zealous  advocate  of  every  moral  and  social  improvement, 
netting  forth  at  all  times  an  example  of  honourable  in- 
dustry, and  of  public  and  private  worth.' 


HUMOROUS  PEOPLE. 

Thosf.  persons  who  are  nlways  innocently  good- 
humoured  are  very  useful  in  this  world,  by  diffusing  a 
generous  cheerfulness  among  all  who  approach  them. 
Habitual  vivacity  has  the  recommendation  of  not  only 
its  own  pleasurable  feelings,  but  it  hns  a  sanitary 
ltenofit;  for  it  keeps  the  blood  in  proper  circulation, 
•  luiekens  the  understanding,  and  even  helps  digestion, 
linked  it  conduces  to  long  life:  while,  on  the  other 
ham},  the  habit  of  yielding  to  and  fostering  sadness  of 
heart,  embitters  and  shortens  the  days  of  the  young. 
It  is  well  said  by  Solomon,  that  'a  mem-  heart  doeth 
ii'md  like  a  medicine  ;  hut  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the 
Inmes.'  In  later  times.  Bolingbroke  gave  it  as  his  ex- 
pcricncc  that,  'in  this  farce  of  life,  wise  men  pass  their 
time  in  mirth,  whilst  fools  only  are  serious'— an  obser- 
vation that  recalls  to  memory  the  lines  of  the  poet— 

'  S portNiten  find  woodcock*  by  tht-lr  eye*, 
At  fooU  tire  known  by  looking  « ime.' 

If  this  he  so,  it  is  surely  best  to  be  cheerful,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Byron, 

'  To  laugh  at  nil  thins*,  for  wr  wish  to  know, 
What,  after  all,  are  all  thing,  but  a  »how  V 

Sheridan  Knowles,  in  his  play  of  William  Tell,  has  hap- 
pily described  the  blessings  of  a  cheerful  temper: — 

'  Who  would  not  have  an  cyo 
To  mse  the  sun,  where  ntben  nee  a  cloud  ; 
A  frame  «o  vi-nuit,  a».  In  spite  of  mow. 
To  think  it  genial  summer  all  year  round  ? 
]  do  not  know  the  fool  would  not  be  ouch 
A  niui!' 

Humorist*  would  be  much  more  in  favour,  could  they 
only  be  taught  what  are  and  what  are  not  the  proper 
times  and  subject*  for  the  exercise  of  their  jocularity. 
Above  all  things,  they  ought  to  refrain  from  playing  off 
their  jests  upon  the  reputations  and  manners  of  their 
friends.  The  little  incidents  of  the  passing  hour,  and  the 
lively  fancies  of  the  imagination,  ought  solely  to  supply 
the  fun  of  the  friendly  circle.  Natural  imperfections  and 
blemishes  ought  never  to  be  selected  as  marks  for  ridicule 


to  shoot  its  shaft*  at.  It  is  well  to  '  laugh  at  all  things' 
that  may  be  properly  laughed  at ;  but  it  is  still  more 
commendable  to  resist  all  temptations  to  raise  a  laugh 
by  personal  allusions  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  someone 
individual  in  the  company.  When  this  virtuous  forbear- 
ance is  strictly  observed,  a  humorist's  society  becomes 
an  enjoyment  to  all,  for  each  feels  sure  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  Hying  shaft  penetrating  the  sanctuary  of 
friendly  secrecy,  or  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
breeding.  By  sporting  with  another's  weaknesses,  in- 
firmities, and  personal  singularities,  wc  may  certaiidy 
divert  the  company  for  a  moment,  and  gralify  our  own 
selfish  vanity,  which  is  ambitious  to  show  superiority; 
but,  as  Chesterfield  justly  observes,  this  is  a  pretty  sure 
way  to  make  enemies  for  ever,  for  'even  those  who 
laugh  will,  upon  reflection,  fear  and  despise  us :  it  is 
ill-natured,  and  a  good  heart  desires  rather  to  conceal 
than  expose  other  people's  weaknesses  or  misfortunes. 
If  we  have  wit,  we  should  use  it  to  please,  and  not  to 
hurt:  we  may  shine,  like  the  sun  in  the  temperate  zone, 
without  scorching.'  Conversation  may  impart  plea- 
santry and  cheerfulness,  without  having  even  the  slight- 
est recourse  to  personality,  an  indulgence  in  which  is 
an  infallible  sign  of  an  uneducated  and  unamiable  dis- 
position. Barrow,  in  his  Sermon  wjaintt  Foolish  Jextiaa, 
remarks,  that  '  The  weaknesses  of  men,  of  what  kind 
soever  (natural  or  moral,  in  quality  or  in  act),  consider- 
ing whence  they  spring,  and  how 'much  we  ure  all  sub- 
ject to  them,  do  need  excuse,  and  in  fairness  call  for 
compassion,  not  for  mirth,  to  be  drawn  from  them;  they, 
in  respect  to  common  humanity,  should  rather  be  stu- 
diously connived  at  and  concealed,  or  mildly  excused, 
than  wilfully  laid  open  and  wantonly  descanted  on; 
they  are  rather  to  be  secretly  deplored  than  oueulr 
derided.'  ^  J 

The  truly  pleasant  and  well-behaved  humorist  wUJ 
scorn  to  convert  his  wit  into  a  sparring  weapon  or  as 
offensive  missile  ;  but  will  ever  be  mindful  of  the  obser- 
vation of  St  James,  'If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  be 
is  a  perfect  man.'  Ill-natured  wits  might  take  an  im- 
proving lesson  from  an  anecdote  or  two  which  we  may 
here  relate  :— In  the  midst  of  a  gay  party  at  Versailles. 
I^mis  XIV.  commenced  a  facetious  story,  but  concluded 
it  abruptly  and  insipidly.  Presently,  one  of  the  com- 
pany having  left  the  room,  the  king  said,  '  I  am  sore 
you  must  have  observed  how  very  uninteresting  ray 
anecdote  was.  After  I  had  commenced,  I  recollected 
that  it  reflected  rather  severely  on  the  immediate  an- 
cestor of  the  prince  of  Armagnac,  who  has  just  quitted 
us  ;  and  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  I  think  it 
far  better  to  spoil  a  good  story  than  distress  the  feelings  ' 
of  a  worthy  man.'  The  celebrated  mimic,  Gnffen,  was  1 
asked  to  imitate  the  person,  manner,  nnd  singularly 
awkward  delivery  of  l)r  Woodward,  the  geologist  and 
physician,  in  the  character  of  Dr  Fossil,  in  a  farce  thca 
preparing  under  the  title  of  Three  Hours  after  MarrUp.  [ 
The  mimic  dressed  himself  up  as  a  countryman,  and 
went  to  the  doctor  to  ask  his  advice  about  a  "long  aeries 
of  diseases  with  which  he  pretended  his  poor  wife  was 
afflicted.  All  this  he  did  to  justify  and  prolong  the  in-  I 
terview,  that  he  might  have  sufficient  time  to  study  the  I 
doctor's  manner.  This  accomplished,  he  offered"  him 
the  fee  of  a  guinea,  which  the  doctor  declined,  saying, 
'  Keep  your  money,  poor  man  !  keep  your  money  !  you 
have  need  of  all  your  cash  and  all  your  patience  tot* 
with  such  a  load  of  diseases  at  home/  The  actor,  on 
his  return  to  the  farce-writer,  related  this  conversation, 
and  concluded  by  declaring  that  ho  would  sooner  die 
than  prostitute  his  talents  by  making  a  public  laugh- 
ing-stock of  I)r  Woodward,  who,  receiving  him  as  a  I 
poor  man,  had  shown  tender  humanity  and  com  pas- 
sionate sympathy  at  the  narrative  of  his  assumed  cab-  i 
raities. 

As  the  more  a  person  manifests  uneasiness  at  the 
direct  attacks  of  a  heartless  humorist  the  better  sport 
he  proves  to  him,  it  is  wisest  to  receive  his  sallies  with 
apparent  indifference,  however  acutely  one  may  fees 
his  cruel  jokes.    When  Poliager  was  publicly  ridiculed, 
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he  hung  himself  from  vexation ;  but  Socrates,  when 
satirised  on  the  stage,  showed  his  usual  wisdom  by 
laughing  at  the  players.  Whether  his  laugh  was 
genuine  or  forced,  must  remain  a  question;  for  tlwugh 


Excess  of  wit  msy  oftentimes  beguile, 
J  put*  are  not  always  pardoned— by  a  smHe. 
Men  may  db^utoe  their  mailt*  nt  the  heart. 
And  trail  at  flw,  though  pained  with  inward 
Mistaken,  we  think  all  nueb.  wounds  of  course 
Reflection  cures.    Alan  !  it  makes  them  worse. 

will  double  anguish  seize, 
»ter  by  degree*. 
Har-h  to  the  heart,  and  grating  to  the  car, 
Who  can  reproof  without  reluctance  hear  ? 
Why  Jgtalnut  priests  the  general  heat  no  strong. 
Hut  that  they  »liow  u»  all  we  do  U  wrong  ? 
Wit  well  applied  does  welch  tier  wisdom  right, 
And  gives  us  knowledge  whilo  it  give*  delight. 
Thu*  on  the  stag*  we  with  applause  behold 
What  would  have  pained  u»  from  the  pulpit  told. 


ROBIN  REDBREAST  NOT  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Ix  the  summer  of  1835  wc  lived  at  Millburn  Cottage,  in  the 
immediate  pcighltourhood  of  Millburn  Tower  (five  miles 
trom  Edinburgh,  on  the  Corstorphinc  road),  and  had  con- 
stant access  to  the  ground*.  This  residence  wax  originally 
a  tower,  built  by  the  late  Mir  Robert  Linton — long  British 
andussador  at  Constantinople — ou  the  site  of  hi*  father** 
t*nn,  and  embracing  the  original  farm-house  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  tower,  and  finally  to  the  very  classical  and  beautiful 
buildings  afterwards  added. 

The  little  farm-house  lies  behind  the  larger  buildings  ; 
and  a  pretty  esplanade  leada  from  the  whole  to  a  small 
iheet  of  water  (the  first  of  a  aerie*  of  fi*h-|>onds),  beauti- 
fully shaded  by  wood,  and  the  resort  of  various  species  of 
water-fowL  The  whole  grounds  arc  charmingly  wooded. 
Under  a  large  tree  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  spot  an  iu- 
ralid  huiy  used  to  delight  to  sit  and  read  or  work  in  her 
Bath  chair,  the  servant*  leaving  her  occasionally  for  hour*. 
Bnt  she  soon  ceased  to  be  without  company  ;  a  bluff  little 
fellow  of  a  Robin  first  used  to  come  and  hop  about  her, 
e'drptng  a  little  occasionally  from  the  neighliouring  hedge  ; 
hy  and  by  he  would  hop  on  the  j>ole  of  the  chair,  and 
f  ually  he  would  perch  on  the  arm  or  back  of  the  chair, 
and  even  on  the  lady's  shoulder.  She,  of  course,  was  de- 
lighted with  such  confidence,  and  often  carried  crumbs  of 
cake,  Ac,  for  him,  but  which  he  seemed  not  much  to  value, 
liaving  abundance  of  other  food  ;  but  lie  was  very  regular 
in  his  attendance  upon  her.  Wc  all  used  to  go  to  sec  him, 
and  it  made  no  difference  to  Robin :  he  went  through  hi* 
usual  movements.  At  last  we  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  the  gardener,  who  seemed  to  know  Robin  well,  and,  to 
our  astonishment,  designated  him  '  an  impudent  little 
scoundrel  !*  and  not  without  cause,  as  the  following  aucc- 
«lote  will  show  : — 

Robin  had,  it  seems,  been  at  one  time  a  favourite  with 
l-wly  Liston,  and  she  had  at  this  time  been  dead  seven 
years.  He  lived  constantly  in  the  gardens,  and  habitually 
built  hi*  nest  in  the  conservatory.  His  custom  had  for 
a  long  time  been,  and  now  was,  to  attend  any  strangers  who 
visited  the  gardens,  flying  after  them  from  js>le  to  pile, 
and  when  they  entered  the  conservatories,  entering  also, 
and  hopping  from  twig  to  twig  as  they  proceeded  ;  and 
finally  accompanying  them  to  their  carriage*,  or,  if  they 
had  none,  to  opposite  the  residence  where  carriages  were 
usually  left.  It  won  also  his  custom  constantly  to  break- 
fast with  Lady  Ltston,  entering  the  window  boldly  if  it 
were  open,  or  demanding  entrance  if  it  were  not ;  coming 
upon  the  table,  hopping  upon  her  shoulder,  and  generally 
making  himself  perfectly  at  liornc. 

In  the  course  of  his  buildings  in  tho  greenhouse,  he  at 
one  tuno  took  a  fancy  to  liavo  an  esplanade  to  his  resi- 
dence ;  that  is,  he  laboured  for  a  fortnight  to  raise  up  a 
large  leaf  to  where  ho  intended  to  build  his  nest,  aud  after 
failures  innumerable,  at  last  succeeded  ;  and  then  might 
be  be  seen  strutting  upon  this  leaf  in  front  of  his  nest,  and 
raising  up  hi*  voice  in  what  he  meant  for  singing.  Alto- 
gether, he  was  a  remarkable  bird,  and  was  talked  of  and 
made  of  accordingly. 

fiat  perfection  is  not  in  nature,  not  even  in  a  Robin  Red- 
breast. Robin's  cliaracter  as  a  husband  and  a  gentleman 
remained  unim peached  for  years ;  and  it  was  never  doubted 
that  m  these  respects  he  might  compare  with  an] 
a  red  waistcoat.   Of  course,  however,  he 


ally  became  a  bachelor,  his  wife  and  family  leaving  him,  as 
is  usual  among  Robins,  at  their  appointed  time.  One  year, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  the  lady  did  not  leave  ;  and 
after  a  time,  it  was  discovered  that  she  would  not  leave, 
though  receiving  pretty  emphatic  hints  that  her  lord  wished 
her  to  be  off.  People,  as  usual,  took  different  sides,  some 
applauding  the  lady's  constancy,  and  others  doubting  if  the 
prerogatives  of  husbands  should  be  infringed,  whatever 
they  might  Ik?.  The  lady  enmc  off  second-best  m  this  ease, 
as  in  too  many  others.  Wc  are  sorry  to  lie  obliged  to  tell 
the  story,  but"  the  truth  of  history  requires  it.  Robin,  see- 
ing words  useless,  resorted  to  blows  ;  and.  to  the  horror  of 
his  admirers,  gave  the  unfortunate  partner  of  his  palm- leaf 
one  too  many.    He  killed  her ! 

Of  course  he  could  no  longer  W  a  favourite  with  a  lady. 
He  was  denied  the  entree  to  the  break  fust  -room,  and  even 
flouted  away  if  he  ventured  to  offer  his  attentions  on  a 
walk.  One  of  the  judges  of  justiciary  having  called  soon 
after,  it  was  even  proposed  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and 
have  him  executed  ;  but  the  judge  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  an  indictment  could  not  be  sustained.  '  Man  only,* 
said  this  learned  ]»erson, '  has  the  distinction  of  hperprfuum 
vinculum* —  which  may  l>e  interpreted,  a  lasting  chain  ; 
*#er«U'/om  lepr  f.-n*  nuturtr*  continued  the  judge — which, 
again  we  must  interpret,  means,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
redbreasts—*  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  would  1*  acquitted  ; 
ft  aptul  litr*  et  in  foro  contcimtur*—  again  meaning,  both  in 
law  and  in  conscience  ;  or  that  the  verdict  would  Ik»,  as 
more  graphically  given  by  a  Yorkshire  jury  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  '  sarved  her  right !'  In  short,  it  was 
a  ttoli  prosrtjtti.  But  however  the  law  might  lie,  Robin's  cha- 
racter was  blasted.  He  was  never  again  received  into 
favour  by  his  mistress  while  she  lived  ;  and  though  he  fol- 
lowed the  usual  course  of  redbreasts,  he  was  a  marked 
man.    Even  the  gardener  did  not  forgive  him. 

Such  are  a  few  real  traits  in  the  history  of  this  rather 
singular  bird.  His  poetical  character  is  beautiful,  and  it 
is  widely  known.  It  is  1>clicvcd  to  l>c  derived  from  the 
single  story  of  the  'Babes  in  the  Wood'— a  proof  how 
powerful  is  the  voice  of  the  bard.  In  his  real  character,  the 
Robin  seems  to  be  a  familiar,  some  might  say  a  bold  bird  : 
but  except  the  anecdote  now  given,  we  have  never  heard 
of  his  cruelty  ;  and  how  far  this  is  to  be  deemed  cruelty, 
or  whether  it  is  cruelty  at  all,  and  not  the  instinct  im- 
planted for  the  moat  necessary  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  After  a  time,  every  creature  deserts  its  young,  and 
its  mate  also.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  mate's 
being  known  to  have  desired  to  adhere,  and  this  aberration 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  climate  of  the  locality. 
At  all  events,  these  facts  arc 'believed  to  be  perfectly  true 
in  all  particulars,  and  so  they  form  a 
trivial,  to  the  history 


ONE  OF  THE  IDOLATRIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  only  place  in  England  w  e  know  of  where  the  great  and 
the  small  frankly  consort,  is  the  lietting  ring  at  Epsom  and 
Newmarket,  where  his  grace  will  take  the  horse-dealer's 
odds,  and  riot  verm— that  is  the  place  of  almost  national 
interest  and  equality  ;  but  what  other  is  there  ?  At 
Exeter  Hall  (another  and  op|>o*itc  national  institution) 
my  lord  takes  thu  chair,  and  is  allowed  the  lead.  Go  to 
Guildhall  on  a  feast  day,  my  lords  have  a  high  table  for 
I  themselves,  with  gold  and  plate,  where  the  commoners 
have  crockery,  and  no  doubt  with  a  prodigious  deal  more 
green  fat  in  the  turtle-soup  than  falls  to  the  share  of  tho 
poor  sufferers  at  the  plebeian  table.  The  theatre  trot  a 
place  where  our  rich  and  poor  met  in  common  ;  but  the 
great  have  deserted  that  amusement,  and  are  thinking  of 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  or  are  preparing  for  the  opera  when 
three  acts  of  the  comedy  are  over.  The  honest  citizen  who 
takes  his  simple  walk  on  a  Sunday  in  the  park,  comes  near 
his  betters,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  passing  him  in  their 
carriages  or  on  horseback  ;  nay,  it  must  have  struck  any 
plain  person  who  may  chance  to  have  travelled  abroad  in 
steamboat  or  railroad,  how  tho  great  Englishman,  or  the 
would-be  great  (and  the  faults  of  a  great  master,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  ore  always  to  be  seen  in  the  exagge- 
rations of  his  imitators),  will  sit  alone,  perched  in  his  soli- 
tary carriage  on  tho  fore-deck,  rather  than  come  among  the 
vulgar  crowd  who  arc  enjoying  themselves  in  the  more 
commodious  j«art  of  the  vessel.  If  wc  have  a  fault  to  find 
with  the  fashionable  aristocracy  of  this  free  country,  it  is 
not  that  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  do  as  they  like,  but 
that  they  ruin  honest  folks,  who  will  insist  upon  imitating 
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them  :  and  this  is  not  their  fault;  it  is  ours.  A  philosopher 
lias  but  to  walk  into  the  Bedford  and  Russel-square  dis- 
trict, and  wonder  over  this  sad  characteristic  of  his  coun- 
trymen :  it  is  written  up  in  the  large  bills  in  the  windows 
which  show  that  the  best  houses  in  London  arc  to  let. 
There  is  a  noble  mansion  in  Mussel-square,  for  instance,  of 
which  the  proprietors  propose  to  make  a  club,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Bloomabury  who  want  a  club  must  have  it  at 
tho  west  end  of  the  town,  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
own  unfashionable  quarter :  those  who  do  inhabit  it  want 
to  move  away  from  it ;  and  you  hear  attorneys'  wives  and 
honest  stockbrokers'  ladies  talk  of  quitting  the  vulgar  dis- 
trict, and  moving  towards  '  the  court  end,'  as  if  they  were 
to  get  any  Rood  by  living  near  her  Majesty  the  Queen  nt 
Pitnlioo !  Indeed,  a  man  who,  after  living  much  abroad, 
returns  to  his  own  country,  will  find  there  is  no  meanness 
in  Europe  like  that  of  the  freebom  Briton.  A  woman  in 
middle  life  is  afraid  of  her  lady's-maid,  if  the  latter  lias 
lived  in  a  lord's  family  previously.  In  the  days  of  the 
of  the  C  —  club,  young  men  used  to  hesitate 


and  make  apologies  before  they  avowed  they  belonged  to 
it ;  and  the  reason  was,  not  that  the  members  were  not  as 
good  as  themselves,  but  because  they  were  not  better. 
The  club  was  ruined  because  there  were  not  lords  enough 
in  it.  The  young  barristers,  the  young  artists,  the  young 
merchants  from  tho  city,  would  not,  to  be  sure,  s]n  iik  to 
their  lordships  if  they  were  present,  but  they  pined  in 
their  absence — they  sought  for  places  where  their  august 
patrons  might  occasionally  be  seen  and  worshipped  in 
silence  ;  and  the  corner  of  Waterloo  Place  is  now  dark, 
and  the  friendly  steam  of  dinners  no  longer  greets  the 
passers-by  there  at  six  o'clock.  Tims,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  great  people  in  England  have  killed  our  society.  It  is 
not  their  fault ;  but  it  is  our  meanness.— lorvifju  (Quarterly 
1844. 


QUICKSILVER  FROM  CHINA. 

Tins  metal — so  extensively  employed  in  medicine,  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  noble  metals,  in  water-gilding,  the 
making  of  vermilion,  the  silvering  of  looking  -glasses,  tho 
filling  of  barometer  and  thermometer  tubes,  &c.— has 
hitherto  been  imjwrtcd  chiefly  from  S|»ain,  Germany,  and 
Peru.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 
obtained  from  China,  some  of  the  provinces  of  which  liave 
been  long  known  to  yield  it  in  considerable  abundance. 
One  of  the  main  novelties  in  the  Chinese  import  consists  in 
the  modo  of  |taekage,  the  metal  being  simply  poured  into 
a  piece  of  bamboo,  al)out  a  foot  long  and  three  inches 
thick,  having  each  end  firmly  closed  with  rosin.  This  rude 
form  of  package  is  found  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  iron 
bottle  in  wliirh  mercury  is  usually  brought,  while  it  is 
lighter,  and  in  every  way  innre  convenient  for  shipment. 
Sjiccimens  were  recently  shown  in  the  London  market  ; 
and  from  the  remunerating  prices  which  they  brought,  it 
is  expected  that  renewed  shipments  of  tho  article  to 
Euroi>o  will  take  place  on  an  extensive  scale. 

MOTIVE  POWER  OF  NIAGARA. 

Measurements,  says  a  writer  in  Sill iman's  Journal,  have 


been  made  of  the  volume  of  tho  Niagara  river, 


which 


experiment  about  six  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  After  the 
most  careful  manipulation,  and  a  reversal  of  the  apparatus, 
so  that  no  difference  might  arise  from  that  cause,  it  was 
found  that  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  of  Paris 
was  to  that  in  the  air  of  Andilly  as  100  to  92;  in  other 
words,  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  contains  leas  car- 
bonic acid  tlian  that  of  the  citv.  A  certain  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  (about  1  part  in  loOO)  is  always  found  in 
common  air,  be  it  ever  so  pure  ;  but  a  quantity  so  great  as 
that  indicated  by  the  preceding  experiments,*  indubitably 
establishes  the  superior  healthiness  of  the  open  country. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  experiment  could  detect 
any  appreciable  difference  between  the  air  of  a  well  kept 
and  regularly  laid  out  city,  and  that  of  tho  country. 

OUTWARD  CLEANLINESS. 

With  reference  to  tho  conclusion  of  an  article  In  No.  II, 
entitled  A  a  Kreniny  icith  £/«■  Worktop-Classes,  a  friend  point* 
out  the  following  passage  of  quaint  eloquence  in  the  works 
of  Saucrteig:— '  What  worship,  for  example,  is  there  not 
in  mere  washing  !  perhaps  one  of  the  most  moral  things  a 
man.  in  common  cases,  lias  it  in  his  power  to  do.  Strip 
thyself,  go  into  the  bath,  or  were  it  into  the  limpid  pool 
or  running  brook,  and  there  wash  and  be  clean  ;  thou  wilt 
step  out  again  a  purer  and  a  better  man.  This  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  outer  purcness — that  to  thy  skin  there  now 
adheres  no  foreign  speck  of  imperfection — how*  it  radiate* 
on  thee,  with  cunning  symlsilie  influences,  to  thv  very 
sonl !  Thou  hast  an  increase  of  tendency  towards  all  good 
things  whatsoever.  The  oldest  Eastern  sages  with  joy  and 
holy  gratitude  had  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  that  it  was  the 
Maker's  gift  and  will.  It  remains  a  religious  duty  in  the 
East.  Nor  could  Herr  Professor  Strauss,  when  I  put  tho 
question,  deny  that  for  us,  at  present,  it  is  still  such  here 
in  the  West.  To  tliat  dingy  ojierativc  emerging  from  his 
soot-mill,  what  is  the  first  duty  I  will  prescribe,  and  offer 
help  tow  ards  t  That  he  clean  the  skin  of  him.  Can  he  pray 
by  any  ascertained  method?  One  knows  not  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  but,  with  a  sufficiency  of  soap  and  water,  he  can 
wash.  Even  the  dull  English  feel  something  of  this  :  they 
have  a  saying,  "  Cleanliness  is  near  of  kin  to  godliness 
yet  never,  in  any  country,  saw  I  men  worse  washed,  and, 
in  a  climate  drenched  with  the  softest  cloud- water,  such  a 
scarcity  of  baths.' 


S  0  N  N  E  T— E  V  E  N  I  N  O. 

SY  MISS  CAMILLA  TOULMIK. 

I  vovz  to  watch  the  bright  stars,  ono  by  one. 
As  rushing  through  the  veil  of  early  night, 
By  tiny  rents,  they  struggle  into  light, 
llrcathleas,  and  trembling,  now  tholr  race  is  < 
Watch  !  ye  will  see  each  mount  its  golden  throne  ! 
Pierce,  with  a  steadfaM  gasc,  the  ether  gray. 
And  ye  will  sec  outspring  each  sparkling  ray ; 
Fhlning  as  when  the  world  was  young  they  *bi  no! 
And  1-jirth  looks  up  with  an  unwrlnkled  brow  ! 

And  shall  the  thus  a  Hcbc-roother 
For  counties*  ages  still  ?   I  only  know 

How-  much  1  love  to  watch  the  quaint 
With  dim  imaginings,  for  <A<y  will  look 
l  |»on  tho  mysteries  of  her  Future's  seAled  book ! 


it  appears  that  tho  motive  power  of  the  cataract  exceeds, 
by  nearly  fortyfold,  all  the  mechanical  force  of  water  and 
steam-power  rendered  available  in  Britain  for  the  purj>nsc 
of  imparting  motion  to  the  machinery  which  sn dices  to  pr-r- 
fonn  the  manufacturing  labours  for  a  large  jwrtion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  including  also  the  power  applied 
for  transiwrting  these  products  by  steamboats  and  steam- 
ears,  and  their  steamships  of  war,  to  the  remotest  seas. 
Indeed  it  appears  probable  that  the  law  of  gravity,  as 
established  by  the  Creator,  puts  forth,  in  this  single 
waterfall,  more  intense  and  effective  energy  than  is  ncees- 
sary^to  move  all  the  artificial  machinery  of  the  habitable 

CARBONIC  ACID  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Observations  have  recently  been  performed  by  Bonsin- 
gault  and  Lcwy.  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  accurately  as 
•lossiblc,  the  different  projiortions  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  nir  of  a  large  town,  and  in  that  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  an  apparatus  was  established  j 
at  Andilly,  about  ten  miles  from  Paris,  and  another  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city.  From  the  2.0th  Sep- 
tember to  the  20th  October  1843,  three  series  of  experi- 
ments were  i>crformcd  at  the  same  time,  in  both  places,  on  ^  wuTiam  'w.%\vaIvml.  3 x  * t  tTii i ? fflMtj, 
lly  gallons  of  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  obtain  from  each  |        ''•  w**,/cw**fc"T*- ***'•'*••*' -'"««r.  **t«.  is**. 


NOTICE. 

Tn  a  short  article  in  No.  13,  entitled  A  Dishonesty  in  a  Wfk  Walk— 
designed  to  stigmatise  tho  practice  of  tome  Life- Assurance  Offices 
in  giving  bribes  to  solicitors  who  bring  them  business — we  gav«  a> 
list  of  all  known  to  us  which  abstain  from  this  corruptive  system, 
and  promised  to  publish  the  names  of  any  others  which  observe  an 
equally  honourable  course ;  thus  doing  all  in  our  power  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  tho  companies  and  societies  which  are,  m  this 
respect,  most  worthy  of  confidence.  In  conformity  with  this  pro- 
mise, we  now  add  to  the  honourable  list  the  name  of  the  Tkhpk- 


*,*  Cnmpltt*  Mta  af  tfc*  Janrstl.  Fint  Xtriti,  intw«W«  rolanta,  SMl  i 
odd  nuraWri  to  twaialft*  »■•.  tn*j  to  had  ft. 
M'iiu.    A  Xtim|>»*  tdlUoa  i 
pear*  h«Jf»*iiiir . 
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SMALL  FAULTS  MAR  GREAT  VIRTUES. 

•  Mr  dear  children,'  said  Mr*  Herbert,  opening  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  young  folk*  were  sitting, '  I 
am  sorry  to  interfere  with  your  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, but  your  aunt  cannot  bear  so  much  noise  this 
evening.  Jane,  my  dear,  you  must  leave  your  practis- 
ing for  to-day ;  and  Charles  and  Charlotte,  do  try  to 
moderate  your  voices  and  laughter,  or  else  go  into  the 
nursery,  where  you  will  not  molest  anybody.' 

'How  provoking,'  said  Charlotte,  as  ber  mother  closed 
the  door ;  'as  sure  as  ever  we  are  happily  settled  and 
enjoying  ourselves,  we  are  interrupted  with — your  aunt 
can't  do  with  this,  and  your  aunt  can't  bear  that :  'tis  my 
opinion  that  my  aunt  cannot  bear  anything  that  makes 
other  people  happy.' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  don't  think  she  can,'  said  Jane ; '  she  is 
so  particular  and  so  odd-tempered.  I  don't  know  how 
mamma  bears  with  her ;  but  then,'  added  she,  a  smile, 
something  between  pity  and  contempt,  curling  her 
pretty  mouth,  •  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
•be  is  an  old  maid,  you  know.' 

'  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  old  maids  are  a 
great  bore,'  added  Charles:  'but  come,  Charlotte,  let 
us  go  to  the  nursery ;  we  can  make  as  much  noiso  as  we 
like  there,  that's  one  comfort'  And  away  they  went  to 
finish  their  game  of  backgammon,  where  their  merry 
voices  and  hearty  laughter  could  disturb  no  fastidious 
cars,  leaving  Jane  to  solve  the  problem,  whether,  sup- 
posing such  a  very  unlikely  thing  happened  as  that  the 
should  be  an  old  maid,  she  ever  could  be  so  irritable  and 
hard  to  please  as  aunt  Susan ;  whose  history,  showing 
how  it  was  that,  though  handsome,  clever,  and  esti- 
mable, she  had  failed  to  gain  the  love  of  those  about  her, 


Miss,  or,  as  she  was  called  by  courtesy,  Mrs  Susan 
Faringham,  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 

a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  the  flourishing  town  of  H  . 

When  young,  she  had  possessed  equal  claims  to  beauty 
with  her  pretty  niece  Jane,  and  far  superior  advantages 
of  fortune.  Educated  at  a  time  when  women  were  denied 
those  literary  advantages  they  now  possess,  she  bad 
nevertheless  formed  a  taste  for  reading ;  and  her  mind, 
naturally  vigorous  and  acute  rather  than  brilliant  or 
versatile,  led  her  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  more  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  judgment  than  to  excite  the 
imagination,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  a  character 
already  more  energetic  than  is  common  with  her  sex. 
Whilst  very  young,  she  liad  imbibed  religious  opinions 
of  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  ascetic  nature ;  and  the 
death  of  her  mother,  before  she  had  completed  her  seven- 
teenth year,  tended  considerably  to  strengthen  them. 
From  that  period  she  had  been  invested  with  much 
authority  as  mistress  in  her  father's  house,  a  situation 
wluch  tended  rather  to  foster  a 


self-confident  and  dogmatical.  Her  sister,  two  years 
ber  junior,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  sent 
to  a  fashionable  establishment  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies. 

Ellen  Faringham  was  not  only  pleasing  in  person,  but 
her  naturally  mild  and  conciliating  manners  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  polish  from  association  with  young  people 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  and  her  taste  for  the  elegancies  and 
embellishments  of  life  was  fostered  and  cultivated,  so 
that  when  at  eighteen  she  became  a  settled  inmate  -at 
home,  she  was  generally  allowed  to  be  more  attractive 
than  her  highly-gifted  sister.  Susan's  character  com- 
manded respect,  but  Ellen's  manners  won  love.  A  few 
months  after  Ellen's  leaving  school,  the  sisters  were 
deprived  of  their  remaining  parent,  who  died  suddenly, 
leaving  them  joint-heiresses  of  a  fortune  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  the  sisters  were  received 
into  the  family  of  a  maternal  aunt  who  resided  in  the 
same  town,  and  who  was  not  displeased  with  the  omoe 
of  chaperon  to  her  lovely  and  well-dowered  nieces.  It 
will  be  readily  supposed  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
aspirants  to  the  fair  hands  of  the  sisters ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  it  became  known  that  the  handsome  and 
fascinating  Reginald  Herbert,  who  had  won  such  golden 

opinions  during  his  six  weeks'  visit  in  H  ,  had  made 

good  his  cause  in  the  heart  of  the  pretty  Ellen.  '  It  was,' 
so  everybody  said,  'quite  unexceptionable;  such  an  equal 
match.'  Mr  Herbert's  father,  a  highly  respectable  Lon- 
don merchant,  had  at  his  death  left  his  son  in  possession 
of  an  extensive  and  very  lucrative  business.  Reginald 

plished.  True,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  so  steady  and  domestic  as  could  be  desired.  But 
then  what  young  men  were?  He  might  not  make  the 
worse  husband  on  that  account.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  that  after  marriage  he  would  be  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire — the  influence  of  a  wife,  it  was 
observed,  was  so  great  Scores  of  instances  could  be  re- 
membered in  which  it  had  produced  the  most  wonderful 
results ;  the  hundreds  in  which  it  had  utterly  failed  were 
conveniently  forgotten.  Susan  alone  looked  grave,  and 
remonstrated  on  the  shortness  of  the  acquaintance,  and 
the  little  that  Ellen  could  possibly  know  of  the  real 
temper,  habits,  and  principles  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  about  to  intrust  her  happiness  for  life.  But  it  is 
hopeless  reasoning  with  a  girl  of  eighteen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  first  attachment  So,  after  the  usual  period 
had  been  allowed  for  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  transports 
and  despairs,  the  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  which  are 
said  to  constitute  the  delights  of  that  most  dcligbtftd 
epoch — courtship — Ellen  was  married,  and  accompanied 
her  husband  to  London. 

Susan,  however,  did  not  seem  disposed  so  soon  to 
relinquish  her 
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were  the  suitors  who  bowed  before  the  power  of  her 
charms ;  some  of  them,  too,  in  every  respect  quite  eli- 
gible. As  her  aunt  remarked  to  her  sympathising 
acquaintances,  'It  was  truly  provoking,  and  to  her 
quite  incomprehensible,  to  see  a  girl  throw  away  so 
many  excellent  offers.  She  did  believe  Susan,  with  all 
her  talents,  beauty,  and  fortune,  would  die  an  old  maid.' 
This  prophecy  was  repeated  before  her  niece  at  least 
once  a-day ;  but  it  failed  of  the  desired  effect.  In  truth, 
Susan  suspected  that  the  power  of  her  gold  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  power  of  her  charms;  and  her  anient  and 
enthusiastic  spirit  revolted  from  the  idea  of  bestowing 
the  hoarded  treasures  of  her  heart  upon  one  who  could 
allow  the  fortune  with  which  that  heart  would  be  ac- 
companied the  least  weight  in  the  balance.  She  felt 
within  herself  the  power  of  disinterested  and  enduring 
affection,  but  then  it  must  be  for  one  who  could  appre- 
ciate the  gift,  and  repay  it  with  a  love  as  pure  and 
exalted  as  her  own.  Her  peculiar  religious  opinions, 
too,  operated  unfavourably  for  her  lovers,  and  year  after 
year  passed  on,  until,  to  her  aunt's  no  small  chagrin, 
Susan  reached  the  alarming  age  of  flvc-and-twenty, 
still  bearing  the  style  and  title  of  Miss  Faringham. 
About  this  time  considerable  excitement  was  produced 

in  the  select  circles  of  II  and  its  neighbourhood,  by 

the  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  (which 
time  he  had  spent  in  travelling),  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  a  baronet  of  good  family  and  fortune, 
and  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Edward  Bernard  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  what  is 
called  handsome,  but  he  possessed  that  which  perhaps 
is  generally  found  more  attractive  in  a  man  than  mere 
regularity  of  feature — an  intelligent  expressive  counte- 
nance, joined  to  a  fine  manly  figure,  and  manners  the 
courtesy  and  urbanity  of  which  conciliated  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Of  course  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  all  who  had  the  honour  of  numbering 
themselves  amongst  his  friends  or  acquaintances  ;  and 

H        was  for  some  time  kept  in  a  state  of  unusual 

gaiety  and  dissipation  by  the  fetes  and  parties  given 
in  honour  of  his  return.  On  his  first  meeting  with 
Susan,  he  appeared  much  struck  with  her  beauty  and 
evident  superiority.  Further  acquaintance  confirmed 
and  deepened  the  impression,  and  gave  him  some  hope 
that  it  was  mutual.  His  conversational  talents  were 
considerable,  and  he  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
art  of  drawing  out  the  information,  and  developing  the 
were,  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  Susan  felt  j 
his  company  that  she  both  gave  and  received  plea- 
sure and  information.  His  manner,  also,  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  her,  being  singularly  free  from  that  strain 
of  exaggerated  compliment  in  which  her  admirers  gene- 
rally appeared  to  think  it  necessary  to  address  a  woman. 
His  moral  character  stood  deservedly  high  ;  and  though 
on  religious  subjects  his  sentiments  were  at  first  unde- 
cided, he  appeared  open  to  conviction,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Susan  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  that 
her  own  opinions  were  gaining  ground  in  his  mind. 

The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  Susan  began 
with  esteem  for  the  character,  and  admiration  of  the 
talents  of  her  admirer,  and  ended  with  love  for  him- 
self; and,  before  the  end  of  another  year,  she  was 
engaged  to  Edward  Bernard,  and  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  the  marriage  to  take  place.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
of  her  aunt,  and  her  love  for  her  niece  knew  no  bounds, 
*  it  was  such  an  excellent  match.'  And  Susan  herself, 
how  changed  did  everything  appear  to  her  I  Life 
seemed  no  longer  a  weary  pilgrimage — a  t  ime  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  the  endurance 
of  certain  vials — but  a  glorious  period;  given,  it  is  true, 
to  prepare  for  a  higher  and  happier  state  of  existence, 
bat  in  which,  if  there  was  some  sorrow  to  be  borne, 
there  was  much  happiness  to  be  enjoyed.  It  was  bliss. 
Susan  thought,  more  than  she  had  dared  to  hope  would 
ever  be  her  lot,  to  be  beloved  as  she  believed  herself 
to  be. 

There  are  some  characters  upon  whom  happiness  has 
a  more  softening  influence  than  adversity.   Susan's  was 


one  of  these.  Her  heart  seemed  to  open  and  expand 
beneath  its  genial  rays.  She  had  more  consideration 
for  the  weaknesses,  more  patience  for  the  follies  of  her 
fellow-creatures  than  formerly ;  and  her  manner,  while 
it  lost  none  of  its  dignity,  acquired  the  subdued  and 
womanly  grace  in  which  it  had  been  deficient  She  had, 
however,  one  source  of  uneasiness — her  sister.  Snsan  bad 
visited  Ellen  several  times  since  her  marriage,  but  the 
style  in  which  site  and  her  husband  lived,  and  the  com- 
pany they  kept,  being  not  only  entirely  at  variance  with 
her  tastes  and  feelings,  but  with  her  sense  of  right,  her 
visits  had  been  neither  so  long  nor  so  frequent  as  might 
have  been  expected.  For  some  time  Ellen's  letters  had 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  There  was  a  forced  gaiety, 
a  want  of  her  usual  frankness  and  candour  about  them, 
which  made  her  sister  fear  all  was  not  well,  and  a  fore- 
boding of  some  great  calamity  would  sometimes  cross 
her  mind,  but  it  was  quickly  lost  in  her  own  brighter 
anticipations  ;  when  one  morning  a  letter  was  put  into 
her  hand  bearing  the  London  post-mark,  sealed  with 
black,  and  directed  in  a  hand  entirely  unknown  to  her. 
Susan  s  heart  sickened,  and  her  trembling  fingers  could 
scarcely  break  the  seal.  Her  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realised.  The  letter  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr  Herbert,  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly 
distressing  nature.  In  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  the 
unhappy  man  had  terminated  his  existence,  led,  it  was 
believed,  to  commit  this  awful  act  by  the  deranged  state 
of  his  affairs.  For  some  time  Susan  sat  mute  and 
motionless,  gazing  in  silent  horror  on  the  fearful  an- 
nouncement. At  length,  as  all  the  possible  consequences 
of  this  terrible  calamity  rushed  upon  her  mind,  she  let 
the  letter  fall,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  fervently  prayed  for  patience 
and  resignation  under  this  severe  trial.  Strengthened 
by  this  devotional  exercise,  she  resolved  immediately  to 
hasten  to  her  bereaved  and  suffering  sister ;  and  hastily 
writing  a  note  to  her  lover  informing  him  of  her  inten- 
tion, and  enclosing  the  letter  she  had  received,  she 
resolutely  commenced  the  preparations  for  her  melan- 
choly journey.  Edward  received  Susan's  note  just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  visit  her,  and,  hastily  mounting  bis 
horse,  was  soon  in  her  presence,  offering  the  assistance 
and  consolation  she  so  greatly  needed.  His  proposal  to 
accompany  her  to  town  Susan  declined,  observing  that 
her  sister  would  require  all  her  time  and  attention,  but 
promising  to  write  an  exact  statement  of  Mrs  Herbert's 
:  affairs  -,  adding,  that  if,  as  she  feared,  they  were  irre- 
trievable, their  future  position  in  regard  to  each  other 
would  be  matter  for  calm  deliberation,  which  their 
separation  might  render  more  easy.  Edward  had  often 
regarded  Susan  as  an  enthusiast,  but  her  enthusiasm 
had  only  rendered  her  more  charming  so  long  as  it  re- 
garded himself  and  their  mutual  prospects  ;  but  as  few 
know  their  own  hearts,  so  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  his 
was  bound  up  in  selfishness,  of  which  his  attachment  to 
Susan  was  but  a  new  and  unsuspected  form. 

Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  appear  undisturbed  by 
her  allusion,  his  uneasiness  was  evident  to  his  betrothed, 
and  caused  her  a  deeper  pang  than  any  she  had  yet 
endured.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  set  out  on  her 
mission  of  mercy ;  but  there  is  a  reward  for  those  who 
act  up  to  their  convictions  of  right,  in  the  self-approval 
of  their  own  hearts,  which  no  outward  circumstances, 
however  afflicting,  can  take  away.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  Miss  Faring  ham's  visit  to  the  house 
of  mourning ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mrs  Herbert's  { 
large  fortune  was  entirely  dissipated,  leaving  herself 
and  three  young  children  destitute  of  any  resource  but 
the  generous  aid  of  Susan,  who  lost  no  time  in  com-  t 
municating  with  her  lover,  and  explaining  to  him  her 
determination  not  to  marry  until  she  had  secured  to 
the  widow  and  orphans  an  income  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  their  own  station  in  Ufa  To  this  letter  Edward 
returned  no  direct  reply,  contenting  himself  with  urging 
her  return,  and  secretly  trusting  to  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  he  regarded  as 
wild  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme.   This  evasion  did 
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not  escape  the  observation  of  Susan,  and  her  fears  too 

well  divining  the  reason,  caused  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment— disappointment  great  in  proportion  as  her  confi- 


ness  of  his  attachment.  But  this  was  a  time  not  for 
the  indulgence  of  feeling,  but  for  action.  Her  afflicted 
sister,  with  her  destitute  children,  claimed  all  her  sym- 
pathy and  attention.  It  was  decided  that,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  arrangement*  could  be  made,  and  Mrs 
Herbert's  health  would  admit  of  the  journey,  they  should 

return  to  H  .    In  the  meantime  much  had  to  be 

done,  and  Susan's  strength  of  mind  and  straightforward 
decision  and  energy  of  character  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  and  the  habits  of  business  which  she  had 
acquired  doting  the  few  years  she  had  been  uncontrolled 
mistress  of  a  handsome  fortune,  proved  now  of  the 
utmost  service.  With  unwearied  perseverance  she  exa- 
mined into  her  sister's  affairs,  met  the  creditors  of  her 
late  brother-in-law,  and  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
what  remained  of  his  once  princely  fortune,  satisfied, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  claimants.  This  done,  Susan  lost 
no  time  in  setting  out  on  her  return  home,  hoping  that, 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  her  short-lived  happi- 
ness and  bitter  misfortunes,  her  sister  would  the  sooner 
re  Rain  strength  to  bear  her  trials  with  resignation.  Poor 
Ellen,  after  the  first  violent  paroxysm  of  grief  had  sub- 
sided, fell  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy,  from 
which  her  sister  had  found  it  impossible  to  rouse  her. 
Her  mind,  never  strong,  appeared  sunk  into  absolute 
imbecility,  and  she  was  alike  incapable  of  thought  or 


If  Susan's  journey  to  town  had  been  a  sorrowful  one, 
her  return  home  was  no  less  so.   It  was  on  a  bright 

and  beautiful  afternoon  in  May  that  they  reached  H  . 

As  the  carriage  passed  the  old  church,  the  bells  rang 
out  a  merry  wedding  peal,  and  whilst  Ellen  wept  and 
sobbed  in  unavailing  anguish,  Susan  could  only  tenderly 
embrace  her,  unable  to  utter  the  words  of  consolation 
which  rose  to  her  lips,  as  site  remembered  that  this  was 
the  day  which  was  to  hare  witnessed  her  union  with 
him  she  so  tenderly  loved,  and  thought  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  her  own  bright  and 
unclouded  prospects  Had. been  suddenly  dimmed  and 
overcast  She  was  roused  from  her  painful  reflections 
by  the  stopping  of  the  carriage  at  her  aunt's  house, 
the  door  of  which  immediately  opened,  and  Edward 
stood  ready  to  welcome  her  with  all  his  accustomed 
cordiality,  and  more  titan  his  accustomed  tenderntas  of 
manner.  When  Susan  retired  to  rest  that  night,  it  was 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  known  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  terrible  letter,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  interview  she  had  appointed  with  her  lover  the  next 
morning  with  hope,  nay,  even  confidence,  accusing  her- 
self of  having  been  suspicious  and  unjust,  in  having  for 
a  moment  entertained  the  thought  that  he  could  be 
actuated  by  ungenerous  and  mercenary  motives.  Her 
heart,  relieved  from  the  weight  which  had  so  heavily 
oppressed  it,  overflowed  with  love  and  thankfulness. 
Edward's  meditations  were  equally  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. He  felt  sure  that  absence  had  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished his  mistress's  affection,  and  he  was  sanguine  in 
his  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose of  reasoning  her  out  of  what  he  termed  her  romance. 
In  this  hope  he  met  Susan  the  next  morning  $  but  it 
was  somewhat  damped  when,  instead  of  returning  any 
direct  answer  to  his  recital  of  what  he  had  suffered 
during  her  absence,  and  his  delight  at  her  return,  she 
said, '  My  dear  Edward,  I  requested  to  see  you  this  morn- 
ing.  in  order  that  we  might  as  soon  as  possible  come  to 
a  plain  understanding.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  sur- 
prised, nay  grieved,  that  you  evaded  replying  to  that 
part  of  one  of  my  letters  relating  to  my  sister's  affairs. 
You  must  have  been  aware  how  anxious  I  was  that 
something  decisive  should  be  done,  and  could  scarcely 
be  ignorant  of  what  consequence  your  opinion,  your 
approbation,  would  be  to  me  ?' 
'  You  could  not  think,  my  dearest  Susan,'  he  replied, 


that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
any  reasonable  plan  that  seemed  likely  to  conduce  to 
your  sister's  happiness ;  but  considering  it  a  subject  we 
could  better  discuss  together  than  by  letter,  I  thought 
it  best  to  avoid  any  mention  of  it  until  I  saw  you 
again.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Susan,  '  though  I  cannot  entirely 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  postponing 
the  settlement  of  this  question,  the  best  way  to  remedy 
the  omission  will  be  to  come  to  a  decision  now  ;  and  as 
my  marriage  settlements  fortunately  have  not  received 
my  signature,  it  is  still  in  my  power  to  make  the  neces- 
sary alterations.' 

'  And  what,'  returned  her  lover,  '  are  the  alterations 
you  propose  ?  I  must  know  this  before  I  can  give  an 
opinion.' 

It  was  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  beaming  eye  (for 
fears  of  Edward's  want  of  generosity  again  crossed  her 
mind)  that  Susan  replied—'  I  should  wish  one  half  of 
my  fortune  to  be  irrevocably  settled  on  my  sister  and 
her  children.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  she  must  not  now,  when  bowed  down  by  sorrow 
and  burdened  with  cares,  know  what  it  is  to  feel  depen- 
dence even  upon  a  sister.'  Whatever  might  be  Edward's 
feelings  on  this  announcement,  his  countenance  expressed 
only  admiration,  as,  taking  Susan's  hand,  and  tenderly 
kissing  it,  he  replied,  '  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  my 
dearest  Susan,  that  we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  any  feeling  of  dependence  or  obligation 
on  your  sister's  part  With  most  persons  this  would 
bo  difficult;  but  whatever  you  undertake  will  be  well 
done ;  and  I  know  no  one  who  can  so  delicately  confer 
a  favour  as  my  generous  and  noble-minded  Susan.' 

'  Then,  dear  Edward,'  exclaimed  she,  •  we  are  of  one 
mind,  and  I  shall  have  your  assistance  in  carrying  out 
my  plana.  My  poor  sister;  how  happy  will  she  be  in 
possessing  such  a  friend  V 

Edward's  eye  fell  before  Susan's  earnest  tender  gaze, 
so  full  of  truth  and  love ;  but  he  said,  '  la  motive,  in 
intention,  we  are,  I  hope — I  believe— as  you  say,  of  oue 
mind,  though  we  may  not  exactly  agree  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  intentions  should  be  carried  out  I 
am  equally  anxious  with  you  that  your  dear  sister 
should  be  comfortably  and  suitably  provided  for;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  that  lialf  your  fortune  should 


be  the  sacrifice.  Indeed,  ray  lore,  your  generous  nature 
carries  you  too  far ;  and  forgive  me,  if  I  Bay  that  I  can- 
not think  you  display  your  usual  prudence.' 

1  Prudence !  this  is  not  a  question  of  prudence,'  re- 
turned Susan  indignantly ;  '  nor  yet  of  generosity  only. 
It  is  a  duty,  a  privilege,  that  I  "  of  my  abundance  should 
minister  to  the  necessities"  of  my  sister  and  her  orphan 
children.' 

4 1  should  be  the  last  person,  Susan,  to  require  or  wish 
any  sacrifice  of  duty ;  that  I  think,  you  ought  to  know ; 
but  in  your  laudable  wish  to  befriend  your  sister,  you 
overlook,  in  my  opinion,  what  is  due  to  yourself,  and, 
allow  me  to  add,  to  me.  You  feel  much,  and  naturally, 
for  your  sister's  children  ;  but  Susan,  dearest  have  you 
never  thought  that  there  may  be  children  who  will  have 
a  nearer  and  dearer  claim  upon  you  I  You  know  that 
the  estates  to  which  I  succeed  must  in  turn  descend  to 
my  eldest  son ;  or,  in  failure  of  direct  descendants,  to  the 
heir-at-law.  Think  you,  Susan,  it  is  right  to  place  the 
half  of  your  fortune  so  entirely  out  of  your  power,  to 
the  detriment  of  those  (should  we  be  blessed  with  chil- 
dren) who  will  have  a  right  to  look  to  their  parents  for 
a  provision  in  accordance  with  the  position  they  will 
have  occupied  from  their  birth  ?' 

'  Ah,  Edward,'  said  Susan  sadly,  'could  we  expect  a 
blessing  on  those  children,  should  we,  to  enrich  them, 
rail  in  our  duty  toothers?  and  forgive  me  if  I  remind 
you,  that  though  your  estates  are  entailed,  yet  the  in- 
come is  so  large,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  danger  of 
any  child  of  yours  wanting  a  suitable  provision ;  and  as 
your  arguments  have  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  im- 
propriety or  imprudence  of  my  resolution,  I  must  unless 
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think  better,  express  my  determination  of  adhering  to 
that  resolution.' 

'  If  you  had  made  tip  your  mind  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, I  wonder  you  should  give  yourself  the  very  unne- 
cessary trouble  of  asking  any  advice  or  opinion  in  the 
matter,'  replied  Edward  in  a  tone  of  extreme  vexation. 
'  For  my  part,  I  6ee  no  necessity  for  making  any  settle- 
ment at  all.  We  shall  always  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
do  whatever  lies  in  our  power  to  promote  Mrs  Herbert's 
comfort  and  happiness.  I  am  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  boy  with  a  suitable  edu- 
cation and  settlement  in  life — the  girls,  of  course,  I 
should  not  interfere  with,  leaving  them  to  your  own  and 
their  mother's  management ;  but  whatever  was  needed 
to  advance  their  future  interests,  should  not  be  wanting 
on  my  part  when  that  time  arrived.  As  for  your  pro- 
position, thinking  it  both  imprudent  and  unjust,  I  can 
give  it  neither  my  sanction  nor  approval.' 

'  In  fiict,'  said  Susan,  all  the  pride  and  determination 
of  her  character  flashing  from  her  eyes,  and  speaking 
in  her  erect  bearing,  and  the  curled  lips  scarcely  con- 
cealing contempt — *  In  fact,  my  sister  and  her  children 
are  to  be  the  ]>oor,  humble,  and  grateful  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  their  rich  relation.  No ;  never  whilst  I 
am  still  free,  whilst  I  have  it  still  in  my  power  to  re- 
main Susan  Faringham.' 

'  You  are  unjust,  Susan,  very  unjust,'  said  Edward, 
rising,  4  and  not  in  a  state  of  mind  properly  to  weigh 
the  import  of  your  own  words.  When  you  come 
calmly  to  reflect  upon  what  has  passed,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  feel  that  you  have  judged  me  wrongfully ;  and, 

!>ainful  as  it  is  to  endure  the  injustice  of  one  so  fondly 
oved,  yet  I  must  endeavour  to  do  so  with  what  philo- 
sophy I  can,  until  your  sense  of  right  prompts  you  to 
acknowledge  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.'  Without 
waiting  a  reply  from  Susan,  Edward,  with  an  air  of 
injured  innocence,  left  the  room  and  the  house,  glad, 
however,  that  the  interview  was  over  without  his  having 
made  any,  as  he  thought,  unnecessary  concessions,  and 
comforting  himself  with  the  belief  that  Susan  would 
never  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion. But  Edward  was  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
Susan's  character.  Her  love  was  not  a  blind  and  self- 
deceiving  passion  ;  it  was  founded  upon  esteem  for  the 
character  of  her  lover ;  and  the  predominating  feeling 
of  her  mind  after  this  interview  was  one  of  keen  and 
bitter  disappointment  The  professions  of  attachment 
which  had  formerly  soothed  and  delighted  her,  were 
now,  by  her  severe  and  scrutinising  judgment, '  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.' 

In  some  minds  there  is  no  medium  between  perfect 
confidence  and  painful  suspicion ;  and  during  the  few 
weeks  which  intervened  between  Susan's  rupture  with 
Edward  and  her  final  decision  to  reject  him,  his  conduct 
only  served  to  strengthen  her  conviction,  that  inordi- 
nate love  of  self  was  the  motive  which  ruled  all  his 


Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  gossips  of  II  

on  hearing  that  the  proposed  alliance  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  a  rejected  lover. 
And  Edward,  how  did  he  bear  his  sentence  ?  Candour 
obliges  us  to  say,  with  a  stoicism  that  did  more  credit 
to  his  philosophy  than  his  feelings.  Proud  and  self- 
important,  he  felt  little  tenderness  for  the  woman  who 
had  humbled  him  not  only  in  his  own  esteem  but  in 
the  esteem  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  consoled  himself 
by  reflecting  that  a  more  pliant  and  yielding  disposi- 
tion would  be  better  suited  to  him  as  a  companion  for 
life,  and  he  set  out  for  the  continent,  steadfastly  pur- 
posing to  indemnify  himself  for  his  failure  by  a  speedy 
and  advantageous  marriage. 

And  Susan — we  wish  we  could  inform  our  readers 
that  she  also  found  a  balm  for  disappointed  love  in  plans 
for  the  future.  But  her  affection  had  been  too  tender 
and  true,  and  the  wound  she  had  received  was  too  deep, 
to  admit  of  a  perfect  cure.  It  is  true  she  carried  out 
her  plans  for  her  sister's  benefit  with  unabated  energy. 
Purchasing  a  house  in  the  pleasant  suburbs  of  II  , 


she  made  every  arrangement  she  thought  likely  to  con- 
duce to  Mrs  Herbert's  comfort,  stipulating  only  tint 
the  family  should  reside  under  one  roof,  hoping  to  find, 
in  the  society  and  grateful  attachment  of  her  nieces  and 
nephew,  a  cordial  for  her  wounded  feelings.  But  un- 
happily it  was  long  before  this  hope  was  realised.  The 
shock  which  her  principles  had  been  found  strong  enough 
to  resist,  had  increased  the  natural  asperities  of  her 
temper ;  and  Susan's  experience  fully  proved  that  the 
virtues  which  command  esteem  do  not  necessarily  excite 
affection.  Capable  of  making  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
she  failed  in  the  little  arts  of  indulgent  forbearance 
which  are  the  charm  of  domestic  life  ;  and  she  had  the 
mortification  of  perceiving  that  her  presence  was  felt  as 
a  restraint,  especially  by  the  children  of  the  family.  As 
they  grew  older,  however,  they  felt  more  sensibly  the 
obligations  they  owed  to  this  generous  relative.  Charles 
Herbert,  especially  her  favourite,  and  the  son  of  her 
adoption,  became  increasingly  dear  to  his  maiden  aunt 
Whilst  he  was  a  child,  she  had  exhibited  considerably 
more  patience  and  forbearance  towards  him  than  was 
usual  with  her ;  and  though,  when  crossed  and  thwarted, 
he  might  occasionally  pronounce  old  maids  in  general, 
and  aunt  Susan  in  particular,  a  great  bore,  still  he 
loved  her  sincerely. 

Her  influence  over  him  increased  as  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate,  and  could  better  appreciate  her  many 
estimable  qualities.  In  the  warm,  tender,  and  respect- 
ful affection  of  this  beloved  nephew,  Susan  Faringham 
at  last  found  a  solace  for  the  disappointments  of  ber 

early  life ;  and  the  latest  news  in  H  is,  that  Charles 

Herbert  is  the  affianced  husband  of  Sir  Edward  Ber- 
nard's eldest  daughter,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of 

PROFESSOR  NICHOLS  CONTEMPLATIONS 
ON  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Professor  Nichol  has  acquired  reputation  by  two 
former  works,  in  which  some  of  the  grander  truths  of 
astronomy  were  presented  in  language  at  once  popularly 
intelligible  and  highly  eloquent  One  of  these,  devoted 
to  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in 
making  out  the  true  theory  of  the  Solar  System,  is 
here  presented  in  a  new  form,  the  original  subject 
being  condensed  into  a  narrow  space,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  filled  up  with  matter  altogether  new, 
consisting  of  'contemplations'  on  comets,  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  planets,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  Much  of  the  new  matter  is  an  ex- 
position, in  Dr  Nichol's  lucid  and  brilliant  style,  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  discoveries 
of  the  continental  astronomers,  and  it  is  therefore  new 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  scientific,  world,  as  well  as  to 
the  mass  of  ordinary  readers.  For  example,  we  have 
here  the  whole  of  the  results  of  the  curious  and  elaborate 
observations  of  Maedler  of  Dorpat  and  Baer  of  Berlin, 
upon  what  may  now  be,  without  a  figure,  called  the 
geography  of  the  moon,  the  surface  of  which  planet,  our 
readers  will  be  amused  as  well  as  gratified  to  know,  is 
now  mapped  with  considerably  more  accuracy  than  that 
of  our  own  globe. 

Of  Messrs  Maedler  and  Baer's  three-feet  map  of  the 
moon — a  singular  triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  as  yet 
almost  unknown  to  our  country — Dr  Nichol  here  gives 
a  reduced  copy  of  about  six  inches  diameter,  besides  a 
number  of  plates  representing  on  a  much  larger  scale 
special  parts  of  the  surface.  The  general  character  of 
the  surface  of  this  luminary  is  highly  irregular,  marked 
by  tremendous  mountains  and  pits,  the  altitude  and 
depth  of  which  can  be  accurately  measured  when  they 
are  presented  on  the  edge  of  the  lighted  portion.  A 
plate  of  the  district  called  the  Apennines  shows  lofty 
mountains  casting  shadows  upon  a  subjacent  plain,  and 
several  circular  pits,  the  sides  of  which  are  partially 
lighted.  Another  gives  a  district  as  full  of  pits  as  a 
honeycomb  is  of  holes,  and  each  of  these  likewise  having 
a  lighted  and  a  dark  side,  owing  to  the  obliquity  with 
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which  the  inn's  light  strikes  them.  This  is  said  to  be 
an  illustration  of  the  crateri/orm  structure  of  the  moon. 
There  is,  however,  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  sur- 
face presented  to  us,  which  is  comparatively  regular, 
the  regular  part  being  plains,  and  not  seas,  as  former 
astronomers  considered  them.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  water,  and  hardly  any  of  an  atmosphere,  upon  this 
planet 

'Taking  the  lunar  mountain  formations,'  says  Dr 
Nichol, 4  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity,  we  discern,  at 
the  outset,  a  great  number  of  perfectly  isolated  peaks, 
or  sugar-loaf  mountains,  unconnected  with  any  group  or 
range  whatsoever.  In  our  own  globe,  such  peaks  are  not 
uncommon ;  as  in  CantaL,  for  instance,  or  Tcneriffe ;  but 
those  generally  belong  to  some  large  sphere  of  dis- 
turbance, and  the  nature  of  the  forces  and  operation 
that  produced  them  can,  however  dimly,  still  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  be  conceived.  These  singular  for- 
mations in  the  moon,  however,  very  often  present  no 
analogy  in  this  respect  with  the  corresponding  pheno- 
mena of  our  planet  They  rise  suddenly  from  the  midst 
of  unbroken  flats,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  general 
disturbances.  They  seem  to  have  shot  through  the 
plain  in  obedience  to  some  sharp  internal  force,  as  one 
would  push  a  needle  through  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  the 
plain  has  not  been  much  more  disturbed.'  Mountain 

-)  ranges  or  chains  are  also  present  in  the  moon,  though 
not  a  chief  feature  in  its  surface.  4  Their  general  posi- 
tion is  a  sort  of  circular  but  broken  skirt  of  the  greater 
flats  or  plains.'    Some  reach  a  great  elevation :  the 

I  Apennines  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  feet 
high ;  that  is,  something  between  our  Alps  and  Andes. 
As  in  the  earth's  mountain  ranges — the  Himalaya,  for 
instance — '  the  ridge  is  uniformly  extremely  steep  on 
one  side,  descending  to  the  plain  through  abrupt 
precipices,  or  a  succession  of  abrupt  terraces,  while 
they  slope  away,  as  ours  do  also,  through  an  exten- 
sive and  gently  declining  highland.'  The  abrupt  face 
uniformly  looks  in  towards  the  plain  —  a  peculiarity 
which  Professor  Nichol  supposes  to  be  paralleled  on 
earth  by  the  arrangement  of  some  of  our  mountain 
chains,  but  we  humbly  conceive,  with  a  less  cogency 
of  argument  than  usually  attends  his  speculations. 

4  But,'  says  he,  4 1  must  hasten  on.  I  have  now 
reached  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  moon's 
mountain  districts — a  portion  with  which  we  have  here 
nothing  beyond  the  faintest  similitudes.  At  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  surface  of  that  luminary  are  studded  with 
caverns  penetrating  its  body,  and  generally  engirt  at 
the  top  by  a  great  wall  of  rock,  which  is  serrated,  and 
often  crowned  by  lofty  peaks.  These  caverns,  or,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  craters,  vary  in  diameter,  from 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  smallest  space  visible — pro- 
bably 500  feet — and  the  numbers  increase  as  the  dia- 
meter diminishes ;  so  that  the  multitude  of  the  smaller 
ones  becomes  so  great  that  we  cannot  reckon  it  The 
ridge  that  environs  the  crater  is  always  steep  within, 
and  sloping  on  its  external  side ;  but  it  docs  not  descend 
to  the  cavern's  base  in  one  precipice.  Within  it  fre- 
quently lie  concentric  ridges,  assuming  the  form  of 
terraces,  and  making  the  descent  to  the  low  ground 
appear  more  gradual.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  very 
often  convex,  and  low  ridges  of  mountains  sometimes 
run  through  it  i  wc  also  find  in  it  isolated  conical  peaks 
and  smaller  craters,  whose  heights  however  seldom 
reach  the  base  of  the  exterior  walL  These  curious  ob- 
jects are,  in  some  parts  of  the  moon,  so  crowded,  that 
they  seem  to  have  pressed  on  each  other,  and  disturbed 
and  even  broken  down  each  other's  environments ;  so 
that  through  their  mutual  interference,  the  most  odd- 
shaped  caverns  have  arisen.  It  often  happens,  too,  that 
smaller  craters  are  found  on  the  wall ;  and  in  many 
instances  one  can  discern  that  the  wall  has  been  severely 
shaken  by  the  force,  whatever  it  was,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  secondary  object' 

The  crater  Tycho.  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  from  a 
drawing  by  Major  Davis,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  wondrous  formations.    Dr  Nichol  makes  an  ideal 


journey  to  it  4  Wandering,*  he  says,  4  throngh  a  dis- 
trict perhaps  the  most  chaotic  in  the  moon,  where 
ranges,  peaks,  round  mountains'  with  flat  tops,  are  in- 
termingled in  apparently  inextricable  confusion — where 
there  is  no  plain  larger  than  a  common  field,  that, 
too,  rent  by  fissures  and  strown  with  blocks  that  have 
fallen  from  the  overhanging  precipices — we  descry  in 
the  horizon  what  seems  an  immense  ridge,  stretching 
farther  than  the  eye  can  carry  us,  and  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays  with  dazzling  lustre.  On  approaching  this 
wall,  through  a  country  still  as  toilsome,  it  appears  not 
so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping,  which,  how- 
ever rough,  is  yet  practicable  to  the  strong  of  head  and 
firm  in  knee.  Ascend,  then,  O  Traveller!  averting 
your  eyes  from  the  burning  sun ;  and  having  gained  the 
summit  examine  the  landscape  beyond.  Landscape ! 
It  is  a  type  for  the  most  horrible  dream — a  thing  to  be 
thought  of  only  with  a  shudder.  We  are  on  the  top  of 
a  circular  precipice,  which  seems  to  have  enclosed  a 
space  fifty-five  miles  in  diameter  from  all  the  living 
world  for  ever  and  ever !  Below,  where  the  wall  casts 
its  shadow,  it  is  black  aa.  Orcus — no  eye  can  penetrate 
its  utter  gloom ;  but  where  daylight  has  touched  the 
base  of  the  chasm,  its  character  is  disclosed.  Giddy  it 
must  be  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
Jungfrau,  or  Tenerifle;  but  suppose  Jacques  Balmat, 
when  he  set  the  first  foot  on  that  loftiest  Alpine  peak, 
had  found  on  the  other  side,  not  the  natural  mountain 
he  ascended,  but  one  unbroken  precipice,  13,000  feet 
deep,  below  which  a  few  terraces  disturbed  the  uni- 
formity ;  and  at  some  ten  miles'  distance  from  its  base, 
a  chasm  deeper,  from  where  he  looked,  by  2000  feet 
than  Mont  Blanc  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea ! 
would  even  the  stout  Swiss  have  brought  home  his 
senses?  or  rather  would  he  have  returned  at  all,  and 
not  lain  there  to  this  hour,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thou- 
sand rattlesnakes  ?  But  onwards — and  to  the  bottom 
of  this  mysterious  place.  No  foot  of  man  can  take  us 
there  ;  so  that  we  must  borrow  a  wing  from  the  condor, 
or,  better  still,  Mr  Hansen's  aerial  machine.  Off,  then  ; 
down,  down,  and  arrive !  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  plare ! 
There  are  mountains  in  it  especially  a  central  one  4000 
feet  high,  and  five  or  six  concentric  ridges  of  nearly  the 
same  height  encircling  the  chasm  ;  but  the  eye  can  rest 
on  nothing  except  that  impassable  wall  without  breach 
—only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  top — towering  17,000 
feet  aloft  on  every  side,  at  the  short  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  baffling  our  escape  into  the  larger 
world.  Nothing  here  but  the  scorching  sun  and  burn- 
ing sky  :  no  rain  ever  refreshes  it  no  cloud  ever  shel- 
ters it :  only  benign  Night  with  its  stars,  and  the  mild 
face  of  the  Earth !  But  wc  tarry  no  longer ;  so  again, 
Mr  Hansen !  and  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  that 
highest  pinnacle.  Look  around  now,  and  away  from 
Tycho !  What  a  scene !  Those  round  hills  with  flat 
tops  are  craters;  and  the  whole  visible  surface  is 
studded  with  them ;  all  of  less  diameter  than  Tycho,  but 
probably  as  deep.  Nay,  Mr  Hansen  assures  us  that 
some  exist  of  at  least  equal  depth,  whose  diameter  is 
not  more  than  3000  feet !  What  conception  can  we 
form  of  chasms  so  tremendous !  Can  there  be  life  in 
them  ;  or  are  they,  by  some  primal  curse,  shut  out,  like 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  all  other  realms  of  the  Eternal? 
Life ! — is  its  profusion  so  necessary  ?  I  have  been  amid 
solitudes  in  this  land,  where  no  bird  is  seen,  nor  heard 
the  cry  of  any  winged  creature — scarcely  even  an  in- 
sect's hum ;  where  only  the  casual  hiss  of  the  snake, 
and  the  hurried  and  uneasy  creeping  of  the  beetle,  an- 
nounce that  life  exists !  Look  yet  farther.  What  are 
those  dazzling  beams,  like  liquid  silver,  passing  in 
countless  multitudes  away  from  us  along  the  whole 
surface  of  the  moon  ?  Favourites  they  arc  of  the  sun ; 
for  he  illumes  them  more  than  all  else  beside,  and  assi- 
milates them  to  his  own  burning  glory.  And  see !  they 
go  on  every  side  from  Tycho !  In  his  very  centre,  over- 
spreading the  very  chasm  wc  have  left,  there  is,  now 
that  the  sun  has  farther  ascended,  a  plain  of  brilliant 
light ;  and  outside  the  wall,  at  this  place  at  least,  a  large 
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space  of  similar  splendour  from  which  these  rays  de- 
part. What  they  are,  Mr  Hansen  knows  not  j  but  they 
spread  over  at  least  one-third  of  the  moon's  whole  sur- 
face. And  so  this  chasm,  which  in  first  rashness  we 
termed  a  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indissolubly  to  that 
orb  on  which,  when  the  heart  is  pained,  one  longs  to 
look  and  be  consoled,  and  through  her  to  the  beneficent 
uniTerse  even  by  those  silver  though  mystic  cords  I 
Come,  fellow-traveller,  and  Mr  Hansen,  oh  revoir  I 

'  Now  that  we  have  reached  our  homely  earth,  we 
must  not  pass  these  rays  issuing  from  Tycho  and  other 
large  craters  so  cavalierly  as  our  late  guide  was  dis- 
posed to  do ;  inasmuch  as,  next  to  the  craters  them- 
selves, they  are  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
moon.  And  first,  with  regard  to  those  from  Tycho, 
which  in  some  respects  are  distinguished  from  all  others. 
They  consist  of  broad  brilliant  bands  (visible  only  when 
the  moon  is  full  or  nearly  so)  issuing  from  all  sides  of 
the  crater,  and  stretching  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  their  origin  j  one  of  them  can  be  traced  almost 
through  the  Mart  SerenUatu,  or  along  a  space  of  about 
1700  miles  I  Two  characteristics  of  these  singular  bands 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  even  the  casual  ob- 
server. First,  the  light  they  throw  is  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  as  that  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  crater 
itself,  and  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chasm,  so  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  matter  forming  them  had  the 
same  origin  and  source  as  those  other  portions  of  Tycho, 
Secondly,  they  pass  onward  in  thorough  disregard  of  the 
other  formations  of  the  moon.  If,  instead  of  a  most 
rugged  surface,  the  face  of  our  satellite  had  been  one 
unbroken  plain,  their  course  could  not  have  been  less 
disturbed,  only  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  con- 
tour of  that  turf  ace :  if  they  meet  a  valley,  they  bend 
with  it ;  if  a  precipitous  mountain,  they  rise  with  its 
precipices,  and  then  pursue  their  predetermined  path. 
Is  it  possible  that  these  rays  consist  of  matter  shot  up 
from  the  interior  of  the  moon  through  rents  in  its  crust 
at  the  time  that  crater  was  formed?  or  rather,  what 
other  hypothesis  can  satisfy  the  two  foregoing  condi- 
tions? That  this  highly  reflecting  matter  extends  to 
great  depths  below  the  surface,  admits  of  decisive  proof. 
First,  there  are  small  craters  in  many  of  the  bands,  of 
considerable  depth,  that  show  no  sign  of  having  pierced 
through  them.  Secondly,  supposing,  as  we  must,  that 
the  valleys  and  mountains  over  which  they  pass  so  un- 
ceremoniously are  subsequent  formations,  and  that  they 
rise  in  proportion,  just  because  they  were  heaved  up 
along  with  the  other  soil — the  height  of  those  precipices 
is  another  proof  of  their  depth.  But,  especially,  look  at 
the  phenomenon  represented  in  plate  XII.  [Tycho  at 
full  moon.]  The  larger  crater  to  the  left,  named  Saus- 
sure,  which  is  much  wider  than  one  of  the  rays,  and  is 
of  great  depth,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  intercepted  the 
ray,  and  displaced  it ;  but  shortly  afterwards  that  ray  re- 
sumes the  former  path.  Now,  observe  tho  bottom  of  Saus- 
sure  :  then  is  the  very  ray — faint,  indeed,  but  distinct — 
so  that  the  whole  depth  of  the  pit  has  not  reached  the 
source  of  that  shining  matter,  which,  indeed,  must  be 
far  deeper  than  Tycho  itself.  If,  then,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  assume,  the  phenomenon  of  the  rays  indicates  a  pro- 
trusion from  below,  through  rents  in  the  moon's  crust — 
whence  those  rents?  They  are  not  mere  chances  or 
irregularities ;  it  is  not  as  if  the  protruded  matter  only 
filled  a  gap  where  it  found  it — a  tiling  which  happens 
so  often  with  our  own  trap  rocks.  These  rents  proceed 
along  great  circles  of  our  luminary,  from  Tycho  as  a 
central  point ;  they  arc,  and  can  be  no  other  than  cracks, 
extending  over  a  vast  portion  of  its  crust,  produced  by 
the  convulsion  which  formed  that  stupendous  chasm. 
The  formation  of  the  rays  and  of  the  crater  was  there- 
fore the  same ;  and  the  crater  is  the  mere  mouth,  or 
point  of  escape,  of  some  tremendous  internal  and  eccen- 
tric force.  And  thus,  at  an  early  age  iu  the  history  of 
the  present  crust  of  the  moon,  at  least  five  thousand 
cubic  miles  of  rock  were  displaced,  and  the  solid  surface 
in  all  directions  rent,  in  one  case  through  the  length  of 
1700  miles,  by  *' 


After  an  equally  curious  description  of  Copernicu*.  a 
crater  more  resembling  that  of  our  ./Etna,  though  on  a 
far  larger  scale,  and  where  the  volcanic  i 
to  have  been  gradual,  the  learne. 
advert  to  the  more  level  or  flat  part*  of  the  i 
face.  4  These  plains,'  he  says,  '  are,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, for  the  most  part  bordered  by  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  mountain  formations,  excepting  at  some 
open  spaces,  like  straits  of  the  ocean,  where  they  com- 
municate with  each  other.  Of  their  contour  "' 
be  said.  They  are  not  absolute  flats,  but  low 
through  which  low  ridges  pass,  in  the  midst  of 
isolated  peaks  sometimes  arise,  and  where  craters  wide 
and  narrow,  but  not — in  so  far  as  hitherto  remarked—' 
of  great  depth,  may  be  found.  They  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  undisturbed  jxirt  of  the  moon's  surface. 

1  These  regions,  however,  present  features  too  remark- 
able to  permit  their  being  passed  carelessly  by.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  very  great  variety  of  colouring — 
a  feature  so  far  from  being  confined  to  one  or  two 
localities,  that  there  is  scarcely  anywhere  a  flat  surface 
in  the  moon  that  does  not  manifest  it  It  is  found  even 
in  tlte  small  interstices  amidst  the  network  of  the  rays 
from  Copernicus.  In  the  long  plain  below  Plato,  it  may 
be  seen  by  an  ordinary  telescope ;  but  the  most  gorgeous 
exhibition  of  it  U  in  the  brilliant  and,  I  fear,  wholly 
unrepresentable  greens  of  the  Mart  Sercnttatit,  What 
means  that  colouring  ?  Is  it  inorganic  or  organic  ?  Is 
it  an  indication  of  different  geological  formations,  or  of 
something  else  ?  If  the  former,  we  ought  to  find  the 
variety,  although  disturbed,  also  among  the  mountain 
districts.  My  impression  at  present  is,  that  it  is  not 
there,  although  I  would  speak  with  diffidence.  Can  it 
be  foliage  ?*  If  organisation  exists  in  that  strange  globe, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  reach  the  knowledge  of  it  first 
through  its  forests  and  savannahs — objects  probably 
very  largely  diffused,  compared  with  architecture  or 
the  abodes  of  sentient  beings.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
the  plains,  undisturbed  by  the  tossings  of  that  barren 
granite,  that  such  objects  should  be  found.  There  is 
another  fine  illustration  in  the  patch  near  Aristarchus, 
which  seems  almost  a  picture  of  the  varied  colouring  of 
a  beautiful  undulating  country.  And  yet  how  strange 
this  conception  appears !  A  world  with  vegetation 
without  water,  and  with  so  small  an  atmosphere  I 
Stranger  still,  if  that  globe  has  no  communion  with 
organised  things ;  if  life,  which,  by  its  mighty  assimi- 
lative energies,  has  so  bent  under  its  dominion  the  rocks 
of  our  own  world,  should  bo  powerless  in  that  globe. 

It  surely  cannot :' 


THE  BASQUES. 


FART  SECOND. 


A  dat  or  two  after  the  disaster  of  Lecarroz,  the 
family  of  the  alcade  retired  to  a  house  belonging  to 
his  brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa;  and  Don 
Romnald,  overjoyed  to  find  his  rescued  wife  and  child, 
gladly  accepted  the  new  asylum  offered  them,  and 
renewed  with  fresh  zeal  his  life  as  a  Guerillo  chieftain, 
knowing  that  the  objects  of  his  affection  were  in  com- 
parative security,  or  such,  at  least,  as  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  could  afford.  Several  bands  of 
partisans  of  both  sides  were  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
one  of  which  Romnald  was  wounded,  and  as  he  waa 
bivouacked  with  his  troop  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  spot  where  Donna  Franciaca  had  found  an  asylum, 
she  insisted  on  sharing  his  quarters,  had  as  they 
were,  and  attending  upon  him  till  his  recovery.  In 
tlie  meanwhile  one  of  the  innumerable  religious  cere- 
monies of  tlte  Basque  calendar  took  place  in  a  small 
chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
abode  of  the  alcade.  The  Christinos  were  at  the 
moment  masters  of  the  territory  on  which  the  cele- 


♦  And  yet,  why 
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brat  ion  was  to  take  place ;  but  feeling*  of  religion  for 
the  instant  predominated,  and  it  was  intimated  to  all 
the  neighbourhood  that,  for  lore  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  whose  miracles  the  chapel  had  been  especially  illus- 
trated, a  solemn  truce  for  some  hours  would  be  reli- 
giously observed.  Under  this  assurance  Carmcla  and 
others  of  the  family  joined  in  the  procession,  and  in  the 
celebration  of  the  fete:  in  the  expectation  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  the  first  person  who  presented  him- 
self on  the  spot  was  Salvador.  Forgetful  of  all  but  lore 
and  gratitude  for  his  late  protection,  Carmela  flew  to 
meet  him,  and,  leaning  on  his  offered  arm,  her  eyes 
turned  towards  him  swimming  with  tears  of  penitence 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  parting  words,  she  said, 
•  Oh !  Salvador,  it  was  only  with  my  lips  that  curse  was 
uttered,  and  my  lips  were  false  to  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  Upon  me  be  the  evil,  if  evil  comeaof  them.  For- 
give me,  Salvador.'  The  Cliristino  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  the  chapel.  In 
that  hour  of  holy  reconciliation  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
discord  were  forgotten :  the  mountains  of  Biscay  were 
around  them,  the  language  of  their  fatherland  ringing 
in  their  ears,  and  they  knelt  together  before  the  same 
altar,  as  in  the  early  days  when  their  love  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  desolating  phrensy  of  party  zeal  and  party 

;  vengeance.  Carlists  and  Christines,  friends  and  foes, 
mingled  together  for  the  moment  as  brethren  of  the 
same  faith  and  of  the  same  blood,  and  for  the  moment 
all  was  forgotten  but  the  festivity  around  them;  and 

,  when  at  length  the  night  obliged  them  and  the  Carlists 
to  retire,  Salvador  and  Carmela  parted  once  again.  A 
simple  adieu  was  all  that  was  uttered,  but  the  convul- 
sive grasp  of  their  hands  told  to  each  more  than  words 
could  have  conveyed. 

A  few  days  after  this  celebration,  Donna  Francisca, 
with  Melchoir  and  Carmela,  had  visited  the  bivouark 
of  Don  Romnald,  who  was  about  to  change  his  quarters  t 
and  he  had  escorted  them  on  their  way  back,  when  one 
of  those  violent  and  sudden  storms,  so  frequent  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  came  unexpectedly  upon  them.  A 
large  open  grange,  in  which  the  peasants  were  wont  to 
place  the  forage  they  collected  on  the  hill-side,  offered  a 
shelter,  of  which  they  gladly  availed  themselves.  Trust- 
ing that  the  tempest  would  soon  pass  away,  they  esta- 
blished themselves  amongst  the  dried  grass  which  was 
piled  up  beneath  the  roof ;  but  the  storm  continued 
with  unabated  fury.  Young  Melchoir  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  and  quiet  slumber,  and  the  two  females  were  in- 
clined to  follow  his  example.  Romnald  promised  to 
watch  and  give  them  information  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  sufficiently  abated  to  enable  them  to  proceed,  and 
they  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  Sad  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  Carlist  chief  as  he  regarded  his  wife 
and  child  thus  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  wan- 
dering existence,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
obliged  them  to  lead.  •  This,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  care-worn  features  of  Francisca—'  this, 
then,  is  the  fortune  in  which  I  have  involved  the  young, 
the  gay  Andalusian  damsel,  who  has  sacrificed  all  to 
follow  me.  Can  this  be  Francisca  de  Ribeyra,  the  heir- 
ess of  wealth  and  fortune  ?  Oh,  could  I  but  replace  her 
for  a  time  in  that  happy  home,  and  with  the  parents 
•he  left  to  take  her  lot  with  me  in  Biscay !  Yet  even 
this  is  happiness  to  what  may  yet  be  reserved  for  us.* 
Snddenly  he  started  to  his  feet ;  a  sound  had  reached 
his  ears  which  was  neither  the  roar  of  the  wind  nor  the 
rushing  of  the  waters.  He  held  his  breath  for  an  in- 
stant -,  the  sounds  were  too  distinct  for  him  to  be  de- 
ceived or  mistaken ;  and  gliding  from  the  hay  in  which 
the  party  were  imbedded,  he  approached  the  side  of 
the  lodge,  and  listened  attentively.  He  now  recognised 
the  sound  of  the  approach  of  horses,  whose  tread  rang 
upon  the  rocky  pathway,  and  were  evidently  coming  to 
the  spot  The  voices  of  men,  too,  mingled  with  the 
storm,  and  shortly  he  heard  the  word  *  Halt'  given  at 
no  great  distance  from  his  place  of  refuge.  He  returned 
quietly  to  his  sleeping  family,  and  bending  softly  over 
them,  whispered  in  the  ears  of  his  wife  and  Carmela, 


•  Awake,  but  do  not  move  or  disturb  yourselves ;  ca- 
valry are  coming.* 
The  females  raised  tliemselves  in  alarm,  and  asked 

anxiously  if  they  were  Carlists  ? 

1  The  few  cavalry  we  have  are  now  with  the  king/ 
was  the  answer. 

The  females  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  Fran- 
cisca breathed  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  husband. 
Some  of  the  horsemen  now  alighted  and  entered  the 
lodge,  kindling  a  wisp  of  hay  to  examine  the  spot  more 
accurately.  The  Carlists  were  concealed  in  the  centre 
of  the  stack,  and  Romnald  recognised  the  uniform  of 
the  queen's  troops.  '  Christines,*  he  whispered  to  his 
wife.  '  Christinos !'  she  repeated  with  a  shudder.  One 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mination went  out  to  make  his  report,  and  soon  the  rest 
of  the  troop  were  heard  dismounting.  They  fastened 
their  horses  to  the  posts  which  supported  the  lodge, 
supplied  them  with  hay,  and  kindling  a  fire,  began  to 
prepare  the  rations  they  had  brought  with  them.  The 
party  in  concealment  watched  with  anxious  eyes  every 
movement  of  the  enemy  who  now  surrounded  them. 
The  hearts  of  the  females  beat  violently,  and  Don 
Romnald  felt  distressed  and  uneasy.  Perfectly  incap- 
able of  flight  or  of  defence,  be  turned  his  eyes  on  his 
helpless  companions  with  no  enviable  feelings.  Their 
horses  attended  to,  the  soldiers  placed  themselves  around 
the  food  they  had  prepared ;  some  were  seated  near  the 
fire  they  had  kindled,  others  on  the  hay.  At  first  the 
occupation  of  eating  engrossed  them  solely,  then  arose  a 
confusion  of  voices  in  conversation,  which  permitted  the 
Carlists  to  exchange  a  few  words,  and  roused  young 
Melchoir  from  his  slumber.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and 
was  about  to  utter  a  cry  of  surprise,  when  his  mother 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  mouth  and  whispered  '  Silence* 
in  his  ear.  Melchoir,  half  asleep,  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend, and  tried  to  raise  himself,  and  see  what  was 
going  on,  when  Francisca  held  him  down,  and  said 
gently,  'They  are  Christinos  and  enemies.'  The  boy 
opened  his  dark  bright  eyes  in  wonder,  but  understand- 
ing what  was  going  on,  gave  a  sign  of  assent,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  motions  of  his  friends,  to  imitate  them. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  ordered  the 
guide  to  come  forward,  and  an  ill-looking  man  in  the 
costume  of  Arragon  presented  himself.  'Early  to- 
morrow,' said  the  officer, '  we  must  rejoin  General  Mina, 
Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  road?* 

« Have  I  led  you  astray  hitherto  r 

'No.' 

•  Do  you  think  you  will  find  a  Basque  to  guide  you? 
If  I  am  not  a  native  of  the  country,  at  least  I  know  the 
natives  well.' 

'  A  good  reward  if  you  guide  us  fairly  and  well — a  hall 
through  your  head  if  you  lead  ns  astray,  or  seek  to  de- 
ceive,' observed  the  Christino  leader. 

'  It  would  be  well  to  place  myself  in  the  power  of  the 
Carlists  after  the  affair  of  Lecarroz,  would  it  not  ?'  asked 
the  guide. 

'  Ay,  ay ;  you  were  pretty  well  pledged  there,'  replied 
the  officer  laughing ;  and  added,  *  Now,  a  short  rest  far 
our  horses,  and  forward  again  before  the  day  breaks.' 

The  soldiers  now  put  many  questions  to  the  man  re- 
specting the  curate  Merino,  of  whom  there  were  such 
mysterious  reports,  and  received  the  usual  details  of  his 
having  sold  himself  to  the  devil — his  marvellous  encoun- 
ters with  bears  on  the  mountains — his  disappearance  re- 
gularly during  the  night — his  sudden  and  unseen  return 
when  it  was  time  to  march — his  invulnerability — hit 
cruelties  and  his  intrigues— and  each  detail  more  won- 
derful than  the  last  Then  came  tales  of  the  heroism 
of  Zumalacarreguy  and  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  extermi- 
nating war  he  was  said  to  wage  with  all  the  cats  that 
came  in  his  way,  as  if  they  were  liberals  or  heretics. 
At  length  the  men  began  to  seek  places  of  repose,  and 
spread  themselves  in  all  directions  over  the  hay.  The 
Basques  felt  the  feet  of  their  enemies  trampling  over 
them,  and  sometimes  even  the  contact  of  their  hands. 
But  the  spot  was  dark,  and  the  Christinos  mistook  them 
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for  some  of  their  comrades  already  in  repose.  Soon  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  regular  brcathiug  of  the  sleep- 
ers, the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels,  and  now  and 
then  a  movement  amongst  the  horses.  Don  Romnald, 
through  the  openings  of  the  lodge,  watched  with  no 
little  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  the  coming  day,  and  saw 
with  heartfelt  joy  the  darkness  become  less  intense.  A 
bright  bar  of  light  showed  itself  in  the  east,  a  blackbird 
was  heard  to  whistle,  and  at  length  the  order  was  given 
to  depart  4  Courage,'  whispered  the  Carlist  to  his  com- 
panions -,  '  they  are  going  to  march.' 

4  Ah,'  cried  the  man  who  had  guided  the  troop, '  the 
lodge  of  Senhor  Yturbide,  the  Carlist,  has  afforded  us 
quarters  in  spite  of  him.' 

'  And  this  to  thank  Senhor  Yturbide  for  his  hospi- 
tality,' said  one  of  the  soldiers,  kicking  the  remains  of 
the  fire  amongst  the  hay.  In  an  instant  the  flames 
were  moving  rapidly  in  all  directions  over  the  stack ; 
but  being  damp  in  some  places,  it  sent  forth  thick  suf- 
focating columns  of  smoke. 

'  We  are  lost !'  exclaimed  the  terrified  women. 

*  Not  if  they  depart  instantly,'  replied  Romnald.  But 
the  Christinos  lingered  a  few  moments  to  see  their  work 
of  destruction  complete,  and  some  of  them  shook  up 
the  hay  with  their  sabres. 

•  My  child  will  be  suffocated !'  cried  Francisca,  spring- 
ing up  with  the  boy  in  her  arms.  The  flames  were 
creeping  rapidly  around  them,  and  had  readied  their 
feet,  when  Mclchoir  uttered  a  suffocating  groan ;  and 
the  whole  party,  bursting  through  the  smoke,  rushed 
into  the  centre  of  the  Christinos,  who  surrounded  them 
immediately.  4  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  ye  here  ?' 
was  the  general  exclamation.  '  We  are  Basques,'  said 
Romnald,  '  who  sought  the  shelter  of  the  lodge  against 
the  storm ;  the  women  were  alarmed  at  your  approach, 
and  concealed  themselves.  The  Carlist  leader  had  no 
sign  of  his  rank  about  him,  and  the  officer  in  command 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  trouble  himself  with  an  un- 
armed and  inoffensive  party,  and  gave  the  order  to  pro- 
ceed ;  when  the  guide,  witli  a  look  of  malignant  joy, 
exclaimed,  4  What  is  the  reward  offered  for  the  capture 
of  Don  Romnald,  the  Carlist  leader  ?' 

'  One  hundred  reals,'  replied  the  officer  in  surprise.  ,,, 

4  Then  pay  them  down,  cried  the  Arragonais  with  a 
shout  of  triumph;  4 for  I  here  give  up  Romnald,  the 
commander  of  the  troop  of  Erratsou,  his  wife,  Donna 
Francisca  de  Ribeyra,  and  their  son,  young  Mulchoir— 
friends  of  Zumalacarreguy,  and  traitors  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  the  constitution  of  Spain.'  The  parties 
pointed  out  were  instantly  seized ;  but  Carmela,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  only  a  female  attendant,  was  left 
unnoticed,  and  said  hastily  in  the  ear  of  Francisca, 
4  Trust  to  Salvador.'  She  had  no  time  for  more,  for  the 
luckless  prisoners  were  hurried  away  without  delay; 
and  the  poor  girl  was  left  gazing  after  them  with 
streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  till,  recovering  her 
scattered  thoughts,  she  hastened  away  in  the  direction 
of  her  home  to  give  immediate  alarm  to  the  Carlists, 
and  to  seek  means  of  communicating  with  Salvador  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  house  of  Triarte,  the  brother  of  the  alcade  of  Le- 
carroz,  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  chief  Biscayens  in 
the  country,  and  of  the  Carlist  partisans  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Fontarabia.  As  soon  as  Carmela  had 
told  her  sad  tale,  a  council  was  held,  and  various  plans 
proposed  for  the  recovery  of  Don  Romnald  and  his  family 
—by  stratagem,  by  main  force,  or  by  exchange.  Such  was 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  party,  that  no 
exertions  were  thought  too  great  to  deliver  him : 
amongst  other  plans,  it  was  proposed  to  seize  the  town 
of  Fontarabia  by  surprise — having  many  secret  friends 
and  allies  within  the  walls — and,  securing  the  Chris- 
tino  chiefs  in  command,  to  exchange  them  one  and  all 
for  their  captive  partisan.  Immediate  steps  were  taken, 
and  it  was  decided  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
attempt  should  be  made. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Carmela  despatched  a  messenger 
to  seek  Salvador;  but  his  detachment  had  left  their 


station,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Fontarabia; 
which  information  decided  her  to  follow  in  the  rear  of 
those  who  were  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  the  town, 
and  trust  to  events  to  give  her  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Chapelgorris  officer. 

The  plan  of  the  Carlists  was  successful ;  they  rushed 
to  the  attack  with  a  valour  which  was  irresistible ;  and 
few  more  brilliant  deeds  were  done  during  the  war  than 
the  recapture  of  Fontarabia  from  the  English  and  their 
Christino  allies.  Triarte  and  liis  family,  who  had  been 
banished  from  the  place  by  the  Christinos  when  they 
occupied  the  fortress,  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  victors, 
and  crowded  with  the  population  of  the  town,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  of  the  mountains,  to  offer 
up  a  7V  Deum  in  the  principal  church.  Carmela  was 
anxiously  seeking  means  of  discovering  the  fate  of  Sal- 
vador, when  a  drum,  beaten  before  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  were  coming  down  the  street,  arrested  their  pro- 
gress. 4  Death  to  the  Christinos!  death  to  the  traitors!* 
shouted  the  mob.  4  Prisoners  going  to  execution.'  said 
the  uncle  of  Carmela,  who  turned  aside  her  Itead,  and 
uttered  a  prayer  for  them  as  they  passed  ;  when  a  well- 
known  voice  fell  on  her  ear.  4  Carmela,'  it  said,  4  the 
curse  has  fallen  on  me.'  4 Salvador,  Salvador!'  she 
shrieked  wildly,  and  was  darting  forward,  when  her 
uncle  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  held  her  back. 

4  Salvador  Elyssalde,  the  traitor,  well  deserves  his  fate,' 
he  said. 

4  My  child,'  added  her  grandfather,  4  you  cannot  save 
him.' 

4  But  you  can,'  she  eagerly  replied,  •  and  Don  Romnald, 
too,  by  an  exchange.' 

4  Elyssalde  against  Don  Romnald  ?'  said  Triarte  in  a 
tone  of  contempt 

4  His  party  estimate  him  as  highly  as  we  do  Romnald. 
Grandfather— uncle— as  you  regard  my  life,  the  .safety 
of  my  soul,  let  me  pass.' 

Tlie  alcade  and  his  brother  were  inflexible. 

4  At  least'  cried  the  girl,  still  struggling,  'let  me  see 
him  die— let  me  aid  liim  with  my  prayer  in  his  last  hour." 

4  Carmela,  you  are  mad ;  you  will  dishonour  us  all  in 
the  sight  of  our  friends,'  said  Triarte,  who  relaxed  his 
hold  as  the  cortege  had  passed. 

In  an  instant  the  maiden  sprang  forward,  and  flew  with 
a  speed  which  seemed  miraculous  towards  the  ramparts. 
The  roll  of  the  drums  gave  energy  to  her  exertions.  A 
volley  of  musketry  followed.  The  prisoners,  she  thought 
were  numerous,  and  continued  her  flight  A  second 
volley  followed ;  and  then  a  third.  Her  limbs  shook 
under  her.  Another  and  another  came ;  and  when  she 
reached  the  ramparts,  exhausted  by  exertion  and  mental 
agony,  gazing  on  the  fallen  victims,  she  recognised  in 
the  fourth  line  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Chapelgorris,  motionless  and  covered  with  blood 
from  a  wound  in  the  breast  She  threw  herself  violently 
on  the  body,  placed  her  hand  upon  his  heart  and  her 
lips  upon  his  mouth.  There  was  neither  breath  nor 
pulsation  left.  She  tore  open  the  breast  of  his  uniform, 
and  searched  for  some  relic,  or  at  least  a  cross,  which 
might  show  that  he  had  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers. No  sign  was  there.  4  My  God  !'  she  exclaimed, 
4  be  merciful  to  him  !  He  is  now  before  thee.  His  faults 
were  those  of  others ;  not  his  own.  Before  thee  there 
is  neither  Carlist  nor  Christina  Let  his  death  plead 
for  him,  and  accept  my  future  prayers  and  penitence  in- 
his  behalf.'  Then  dipping  her  rosary  in  the  blood, 
which  still  flowed  from  his  wound,  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  fled  from  Fontarabia,  resolving  to  dedicate 
her  future  life  to  penitence  and  prayer  as  an  atonement 
for  the  doubtful  faith  of  Salvador,  and  as  a  pilgrim  to 
visit  every  shrine  in  Spain  to  seek  repose  for  his  souL 

In  the  meanwhile,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of 
Vittoria,  the  Carlist  chief,  Don  Romnald,  awaited  a 
similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  thus  deeply 
dyed  in  mutual  slaughter.  Donna  Francisca  Mas  seated 
beside  her  husband  on  the  straw  of  their  dungeon,  with 
which  Melchoir  was  playing  by  her,  when  he  suddenly 
desisted  from  his  employment,  and  looking  earnestly  in 
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the  pale  face  of  his  mother,  *  Mamma,'  he  asked,  •  when 
shall  we  leave  this  horrid  place,  and  why  is  papa  so 
dull?' 

4  Pray  to  God  for  your  father,  my  dear  child.  He 
will  punish  his  enemies  in  the  next  world ;  you  must 
revenge  him  in  this.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  boy, '  when  I  am  big  enough,  I  will 
revenge  him.'  And  all  the  fierceness  of  the  Basque 
character  showed  itself  in  the  hope  of  vengeance  which 
brightened  in  his  eyes,  and  was  thus  early  implanted  in 
his  heart  From  the  lessons  he  received  daily,  no  other 
result  could  arise;  and  thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
future  conflict,  to  desolate  the  unhappy  land  of  Biscay 
through  many  years  to  come. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  drum  caught  the  car  of  Fran- 
cisco, who  clung  to  every  hope  which  offered  of  safety 
to  her  husband.    '  Merino !'  she  cried. 

Romnald  shook  his  head,  and  answered  mournfully, 
•  More  probably  the  signal  that  the  council  of  war  is 
breaking  up.' 

*  Salvador,  perchance,  may  have  arrived.' 
'  Cease  these  vain  hopes,  my  beloved,'  said  Romnald  ; 
'it  is  not  Merino,  it  is  not  Salvador,  but  the  mes- 
senger  of  death  which  comes.    To  you,  Francisca,  I 
look  to  sustain  your  courage  in  this  hour  of  trial.' 

'  Romnald,  I  can  die  with  you,  or  for  you ;  but  the 
blow  which  falls  on  you  will  crush  me  with  its  weight.' 

Romnald  pointed  to  liis  son,  and  said,  '  Hear  my  last 
will  and  wishes,  dear  Francisca.  To  your  care  I  bequeath 
this  our  child  ;  you  must  live  to  be  to  him  both  father 
and  mother ;  you  must  train  him  up  to  be  a  faithful 
loyal  Basque  and  Carlist,  worthy  liis  race,  true  to  his 
king  and  his  country  in  its  rights  and  privileges,  obe- 
dient to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  You  must  promise 
me  to  live  and  fulfil  these  duties,  my  beloved.' 

Donna  Francisca,  pale  as  statuary  marble,  and  as  mo- 
tionless, could  not  give  utterance  to  a  reply — when  the 
bolts  of  their  dungeon  were  withdrawn,  and  Romnald 
arose  with  awakened  energy  to  meet  the  person  who 
entered.  '  Be  firm,  Francisca,'  he  said, '  in  the  presence 
of  our  enemies.'  A  Christino  officer  approached  with  a 
paper  in  liis  hand,  and  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  the 
tribunal,  to  the  purport,  that  '  Don  Romnald,  guilty  of 
bearing  arms  against  the  most  gracious  Queen  Isabella 
II.,  should  forthwith  be  shot  as  a  traitor  to  liis  country.' 
Romnald  raised  his  head  fiercely  as  the  sentence  was 
read,  smiled  disdainfully  at  the  name  of  traitor,  and 
said — "Traitor  for  being  faithful  to  my  country,  my 
king,  and  my  conscience!'  and  bowing  to  the  officer, 
raised  his  cap,  and  added—'  May  Heaven  preserve  Don 
Carlos  and  the  liberties  of  Biscay !' 

The  officer  withdrew,  and  Francisca,  who  had  been 
standing  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  death-like  stupor, 
fell  senseless  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  husband. 
The  bars  were  again  withdrawn,  and  the  superior  of 
the  convent  of  St  Francis  entered  the  cell.  *  May  peace 
be  upon  this  family,  and  may  consolation  and  support 
be  afforded  them  from  on  high !'  And  approaching 
Don  Romnald,  he  added — '  I  come  to  offer  the  suc- 
cours of  my  ministry,  and  the  services  of  a  friar  to 
faithful  servant  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  good  old 
of  Spain!'  Romnald  took  his  extended  hand, 
and  placing  Itis  wife  tenderly  on  the  straw,  retired 
with  the  monk  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  cell,  and 
knelt  before  him.  The  long  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed not  only  consisted  of  a  full  confession  of  all  his 
remembered  sins  and  offences,  but  in  directions  for  the 
future  care  of  liis  wife  and  son ;  and  when  the  penitent 
rose  from  his  knees,  an  unruffled  tranquillity  was  mani- 
fest in  his  countenance  and  manners.  Approaching  his 
wife,  who  had  revived  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  lot,  '  Francisca,  my  beloved,'  he  said,  '  in 
this  hour,  when  every  word  has  the  holiness  of  truth, 
be  assured  that  my  love  for  you  has  been  all  that  man 
could  feel ;  but  if  I  have  at  any  time  shown  either 
harshness  or  severity;  if  there  remain  aught  against 
roe  in  your  heart,  forgive  me,  my  Francisca.' 

rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  herself  at 


his  feet,  exclaimed — '  Ask  pardon  of  me,  Romnald !  You 
have  been  the  pride,  the  glory,  the  happiness  of  my 
life,'  and  Bhe  strove  to  prostrate  herself  before  him,  but 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  fervently  besought  every 
blessing  on  her  head.  He  then  gazed  for  some  time  in 
silent  affection  upon  Melchoir,  and  at  last  said — '  Mel- 
choir,  I  am  going  there  on  high  to  God ;  love  and  respect 
your  mother,  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things,  and  pray 
that  we  may  meet  again ;'  and  catching  him  to  his  breast, 
he  covered  the  boy  with  kisses.  'This,'  he  said  to  the 
monk,  '  is  death,  and  these  adieus  are  its  bitterness.' 
The  roll  of  the  drums  sounded  near  at  hand — the  door 
of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  '  I  am  ready  1'  ex- 
claimed Romnald — with  one  more  embrace  to  his  f 
ing  wife— and  hurried  from  the  celL 


NOTES  OF  'A  CONSTANT  READER.' 

VI.  Exaggeration. — 'If  there  be  one  mannerism 
that  is  universal  among  mankind,'  remarks  an  observant 
writer, '  it  is  that  of  colouring  too  highly  the  things  we 
describe.  We  cannot  be  content  with  a  simple  relation 
of  the  truth— wc  must  exaggerate,  we  must  overdraw, 
we  must  have  a  little  too  much  red  in  the  brush.'* 

This  fault  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  modern  manners.  Formerly,  truth  and 
falsehood  were  separated  by  a  broad  and  straight 
boundary -line,  so  plain  and  visible,  tliat  there  was  no 
excuse  for  mistaking  it;  the  positive  and  negative  of 
every  statement  were  expressed  in  certain  clear  and 
definite  words.  If  a  man  had  to  tell  the  truth,  he  told 
it  bluntly,  decisively,  and  without  embellishment ;  if 
he  desired  to  lie,  he  lied  heartily,  and  without  mincing. 
He  did  not,  as  contemporary  liars  do,  trick  out  his  false- 
hoods in  the  vestments  of  verity ;  he  made  no  efforts  to 
'  lie  like  truth.'  His  crime,  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
highwayman,  had  an  open  daring  in  it :  there  was  none 
of  that  specious  refinement  which  belongs  to  modern 
swindling  and  to  the  new  school  of  fibbing. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  narrowly  watch  the  words  and 
actions  of  many  of  our  companions,  we  shall  find  that 
the  boundary  -line  has  become  so  uneven,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  when  it  encroaches  on  the  domains  of 
truth,  or  when  it  strays  into  those  of  falsehood— and 
so  fine,  that  it  is  often  imperceptible.  The  sober  tints 
of  fact  arc  so  blended  with  the  gaudy  colours  of  fiction, 
that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  discover  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  This  dazzling  but  false 
effect  is  produced  by  that  deceitful  prism,  exaggeration, 
which  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  modern  talkers  to 
place  before  our  eyes  when  they  would  have  us  look  at 
truth. 

The  main-spring  of  this  habit  is  a  desire  to  create 
dramatic  effects  in  conversation.  Simple  narratives 
have  lost  their  charms,  from  a  proneness  to  introduce 
into  every  sort  of  description— whether  of  persons, 
things,  feelings,  or  circumstances  —  a  certain  degree 
of  effect.  A  plain  straightforward  matter-of-fact  is 
thought,  in  modern  conversation,  unworthy  of  being 
described  without  an  adventitious  flourish  or  a  1  spicy ' 
superlative.  The  application  of  some  degree  of  art  is 
deemed  indispensable,  as  if  people  were  expected,  instead 
of  conversing  colloquially,  to  talk  literature.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  the  adjectives  of  our  language 
are  gradually  losing  their  positive  and  comparative 
degrees,  from  the  constant  use  and  misapplication  of 
superlatives.  The  sober  expressiveness  of  '  bad '  and 
'good,'  is  aggravated  to  'vile,'  'disgusting,'  or  'ex- 
quisite.' 'Vast,*  'splendid,'  'magnificent,'  'superb,' 
'  awful,' « frightful,' '  tremendous,'  are  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  the  most  ordinary  matters.  If  a  young 
lady  wet  her  feet  by  being  caught  in  the  rain,  she 
is  nearly  certain  to  describe  it  at  home  as  a  '  most 
tremendous  shower.'  Her  papa  will  scold  his  servant 
for  leaving  a  door  open,  by  complaining  that  the  *  tre- 
mendous '  draught  will  in  all  probability  '  cut  him  in 
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two.'  Grandmamma  Is  troubled  with  a  '  tremendous 1 
cough,  for  which  she  is  obliged  to  take  4  tremendously ' 
powerful  medicines.  Thus,  the  petty  evils  of  life  are 
described  by  an  adjective  which  formerly  belonged  to 
a  heavy  Are  of  artillery  or  an  earthquake.  We  seldom 
hear  now  of  a  good  picture,  though  '  splendid  works 
of  art'  are  common  enough.  Fine  days  give  place  to 
'  splendid  weather ;'  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  guest 
to  compliment  his  hostess  by  declaring  she  *  makes  tea 
splendidly.'  Thus,  when  anything  really  splendid  is  to 
be  described,  the  attempt  is  difficult;  for  the  proper 
adjectives  have  been  so  used  up  in  their  wrong  places 
by  small  critics  and  finicking  gossips,  that  they  are  not 
understood  in  their  right  ones.  A  pine-applo  ice,  and 
a  young  lady's  singing,  are  both  said  to  be  *  deiicioua' 
Ben  Nevis,  and  a  rich  man's  wealth,  are  equally  '  im- 
mense.' Pretty  landscapes  go  by  the  name  of  *  mag- 
nificent scenery ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  buxom  widow 
likened  to  Cleopatra,  and  called  a  'magnificent  woman.' 

So  completely  imitative  a  being  is  man,  and  so  easily 
does  he  fait  into  bad  habits,  that  this  fault  has  become 
almost  universal ;  insomuch,  that  if  one  narrowly 
watches  the  conversation  of  nine  out  of  ten  even  well 
educated  persons,  they  may  be  detected  in  exaggerating 
bv  the  misuse  of  some  of  the  adjectives  we  have  named. 
Inhere  are,  however,  particular  individuals,  and  by  no 
means  a  small  class  of  them,  who  carry  exaggeration  a 
great  way  beyond  the  mere  use  and  abuse  of  words. 
They  habitually  exaggerate  fact*.  If  what  they  are 
continually  saying  be  true,  they  live  a  life  of  extremes ; 
it  is  their  lot  to  enjoy  all  the  delights,  and  be  plagued 
with  all  the  miseries,  of  mortality  in  their  extremest 
excesses.  My  friend  Mrs  Jackson,  for  example,  never 
complains  of  being  simply  unwell;  but  when  she  has 
a  pain,  4  the  agony  is  excruciating,'  her  headaches  are 
:  'frightful.'  On  the  contrary,  she  seldom  professes  to 
j  be  pleased;  she  is  'delighted,'  'enchanted.'  So,  when 
speaking  of  her  acquaintance,  her  descriptions  would 
lead  you  to  infer  that  they  are  the  most  extraordinary 
I  beings  upon  earth.  Miss  Adams,  by  her  account,  is  as 
I  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  Mr  Roberts  writes  better 
i  verses  than  Bvron.  One  is  blessed  with  an  immense 
property,  the  other  possesses  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Then,  of  her  servants,  she  reports  that  they  are  either 
wonderfully  obedient  and  dexterous,  or  horribly  stub- 
I  born  and  clumsy.  In  short,  although  Mrs  Jackson 
would  not  utter  a  wilful,  deliberate  falsehood  on  any 
account,  yet  the  habit  of  exaggeration  makes  her  every 
third  word  something  like  a  fib.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates truth  from  fiction,  and  which  always  lies  between 
two  extremes,  is  nearly  rubbed  out  in  her  mind.  The 
reader  doubtless  knows  many  a  Mrs  Jackson. 

Such  sacrifices  of  truth,  be  they  ever  so  slight,  are 
the  first  steps  towards  habitual  falsehood,  for  which 
reason  every  inclination  to  exaggerate  should  be  jea- 
lously checked.  Exaggeration  is  a  sure  mark  of  vul- 
garity ;  for,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  every  tendency 
to  strain  after  effect,  either  by  overstating  circum- 
stances, or  by  an  inconvenient  display  of  private  feel- 
ing, is  habitually  guarded  against  As  the  well-bred 
man  is  recognised  by  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  he 
is  known  by  plainness  and  the  direct  signification  of  his 
words. 

VII.  A  hint  to  aspirants. — All  those  who  possess 
talent,  and  do  not  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  its 
cultivation,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
following  remark,  put  forward  in  Sharpe's  Letters : — 
4  Perhaps  there  are  few  less  happy  than  those  who  are 
ambitious  without  industry;  who  pant  for  the  prize, 
but  will  not  run  the  race.' 

Vni.  Bank  notes  invknteii  bt  the  Chinese. — The 
learned  orientalist,  Klaproth,  in  his  4  Memoirs  Relative 
to  Asia,'  gives  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  paper-money,  which  he  traces  to  the  Chinese.* 
It  must  be  premised,  that  the  Chinese  annals  are  more 


*  '  Sur  rOrigine  da  PapScr-Motuuc' — Memoircs  IULattfs  k  1'A^k:, 
par  M.  J.  Klaproth,  VOL  H  p%  STfc 


complete  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  because  the 
keeping  of  them  has  always  been  a  state  affair,  and 

not  left  to  the  industry  of  private  individuals ;  and  from 
these  authentic  records  Klaproth  translates  the  following 
facts : — The  earliest  trace  of  a  currency  having  a  nomi- 
nal instead  of  a  real  value,  occurs  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Ou-H,  in  the  year  119  before  the  Christian 
era  It  appears  that  the  treasury  of  that  sovereign 
got  into  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
state  exceeded  its  revenues,  ne  was  lortunate,  How- 
ever, in  the  services  of  a  financial  minister,  whose  genius 
planned  and  executed  a  system  of  nominal  currency. 
This  consisted  of  pieces  of  deer-skin,  about  a  foot 
square,  ornamented  with  paintings  and  highly- wrought 
borders.  These  represented  the  value  of  40,000  deniers 
(about  L.12  sterling),  but  were  only  current  amongst 
the  grandees  and  at  court.  Out  of  them  a  revenue  was 
collected  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  people: — 
from  time  immemorial,  every  person  who  is  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  *  Sun  of  Heaven'  covers  his  face 
with  a  screen,  or  small  tablet,  for  he  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  unable  to  bear  the  blazing  light  of  the  empe- 
ror's countenance ;  and,  at  the  time  we  refer  to,  whoever 
was  honoured  with  invitations  to  his  repasts  and  en- 
tertainments, was  obliged  to  cover  his  screen  with 
one  of  these  phi-pi,  or  '  value  in  skins,'  which  be  was 
condescendingly  allowed  to  leave  behind  him.  This  1 
plan,  once  set  on  foot,  appears  to  have  been  often 
followed  in  after -years.  We  find  between,  and  for 
some  time  subsequently  to,  the  years  605-617,  disorder 
prevalent  in  China  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  country 
was  nearly  without  a  coinage,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
were  used  as  money;  such  as  round  pieces  of  iron, 
clothes  cut  up,  and  even  pieces  of  pasteboard ;  but  it 
is  not  till  nearly  three  centuries  after,  that  the  history 
of  regular  paper-money  commences.  Hian-tsoung,  of  j 
the  Thang  dynasty,  whose  reign  commenced  a.d.  807, 
was  the  founder  of  banks  of  deposit  and  issue;  fur  he 
obliged  rich  families  and  merchants  who  arrived  in  the  j ! 
capital  to  deposit  their  valuables  and  goods  in  the  1 
public  treasuries,  for  which  paper  receipts  or  acknow- 
ledgments were  given,  and  made  current  under  the  name 
of  fey-thnan,  or  'voluntary  money.'  Thai-tson,  who 
reigned  in  960,  adopted  the  same  plan. 

Between  the  years  997  and  1022,  we  find  that  a  paper- 
money  system  was  established  in  China,  such  as  is  at  I 
present  followed  in  Europe — that  is  to  say,  the  issue  of  j 
credit  papers  as  currency,  without  being  guaranteed  by  ! 
any  substantial  pledge  or  mortgage  whatever.  These 
primitive  bank-notes  were  called  tchi-Ui,  or  4  coupons.' 
Krom  that  time  to  the  present,  bank-notes  have  been 
In  use  in  China  under  various  names — those  current  at 
present  being  called  pno-tchhao,  or  'precious  paper- 
money.'  Thus  the  Chinese  have  had  a  banking  system, 
with  all  its  attendant  advantages  and  evils,  in  full  ope- 
ration at  a  far  earlier  period  than  any  other  nation : 
and  bankrupts,  forgers,  and  monetary  crises,  have  been 
rife  in  China  forages.  We  learn  from  Gutxlaff  •  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  some  new  financial  arrangements  were 
made,  with  a  view  to  putting  the  paper  currency  on  a 
better  footing,  but  they  were  much  impeded  by  a  low 
state  of  public  and  private  credit.  Banks,  both  of 
deposit  and  issue,  exist  in  every  large  Chinese  town, 
conducted  by  companies  or  private  individuals,  who 
issue  pinn-thsiun,  or  cheques — the  'precious  paper- 
money'  being  only  circulated  by  the  government.  Bills 
of  exchange  are  not  very  often  used,  on  account  of  a 
prevalent  bad  faith  in  commercial  transactions. 

De  Ouignes,  in  his  work  on  China,  gives  an  engraving 
of  a  Chinese  bank-note.  It  is  a  square  paper,  having 
on  one  side  an  inscription  which  states  the  amount  it 
is  issued  for  (1000  deniers,  or  'cash'),  and  that  it  is  a 
note  of  the  emperor  Zong-King,  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
On  the  otlier  side,  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  following 
sentence  is  printed :— '  At  the  petition  of  the  treasury 
board,  it  is  ordained  that  the  paper-money  thus  marked 


*  China  Opened,  vot  U. 
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with  the  seal  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  Mings,  I  bably  wrote  his  early  poem  of  Windsor  Forest.  It 


shall  hare  currency,  and  be  used  in  all  respects  as  if 
it  were  copper-money.  Whoever  disobeys,  will  be  be- 
headed !' 

The  researches,  then,  of  M.  Klaproth  prove  that,  he- 
sides  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  the 
invention  of  writing-materials,  printing,  and  gunpowder, 
we  owe  to  the  Chinese  the  basis  of  our  present  systems 


JESSE'S  SCENES  AND  TALES  OF  COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

Mb  Jesse,  whose  duty  as  surveyor  of  her  majesty's 
parks,  and  residence  at  Windsor,  bring  him  into 
connexion  with  some  of  our  finest  natural  scenes,  has 
made  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  pay  a  minnte 
attention  to  the  habits  and  characters  of  animals.  With- 
out, apparently,  the  advantages  of  extensive  knowledge 
or  deep  reflection,  but  with  those  of  careful  observation, 
kindly  feelings,  and  a  modest  and  pleasing  style,  he  has 
produced  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books  of  the  kind  in 
our  language — the  Gleanings  of  Natural  History;  to 
which  is  now  added  a  second  and  similar  volume.*  On 
this  occasion  we  have  more  about  many  of  the  subjects 
formerly  treated,  as  the  trees  in  Windsor  Park  (includ- 
ing an  elaborate  history  of  IleTne's  oak),  river-side 
scenery,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  reasoning  faculties  and 
affections  of  animals,  &c. ;  besides  which  there  are  a  few 
simple  stories  of  rural  life. 

lie  informs  us  that  the  queens  of  England,  for  a  series 
of  ages,  have  each  chosen  an  oak  or  beech  in  Windsor 
Park,  to  which  her  name  has  been  given,  1  which,  with 
the  date  of  the  month  and  year  of  the  selection,  is  en- 
graved on  a  brass  plate,  and  screwed  securely  on  the 
tree.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  retired 
parts  of  the  forest.  Queen  Anne's  oak  may  be  seen ;  the 
oak  of  the  amiable  wife  of  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline; 
the  oak  of  Queen  Charlotte ;  the  oak  of  the  excellent 
Queen  Adelaide ;  as  well  as  that  of  her  present  majesty : 
they  all  have  seats  around  them.  The  green  drives  of 
many  miles,  along  which  these  trees  may  be  approached, 
are  not  only  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  but  at  every 
step  we  go  either  some  opening  view  of  the  castle  or 
the  surrounding  country  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  or 
else  some  picturesque  "or  noble  tree  attracts  attention. 
Here  and  there  are  charming  glades,  down  which  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  makes  its  way,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge.  It  is  at  nearly  the  end  of 
this  drive  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  trees  1  have  referred  to,  that  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottages  imaginable  opens  upon  our  view.  Nothing  can 
be  more  smiling  and  cheerful  or  kept  in  better  order, 
than  this  abode  of  the  woodman  of  the  district  His 
rustic  seats,  his  flowers,  and  neat  kitchen-garden  inter- 
spersed with  fruit  trees,  all  give  the  idea  of  rural  peace 
and  beauty.  The  oaks  and  beeches  spread  out  their 
arms  over  the  well-kept  lawn  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
white  the  wood-pigeon  and  woodpecker  are  heard  in  the 
adjoining  thicket. 

*  The  picturesque  and  noble  oak  selected  by  her  late 
majesty.  Queen  Charlotte,  stands  near  the  woodman's 
cottage  I  have  been  describing,  and  flourishes  on  the 
prettiest  lawn  imaginable.  The  perfection  of  sylvan 
scenery  will  be  found  near  this  spot,  and  will  amply 
repay  a  visit  to  it 

'  Perhaps  most  persons  will  feel  that  the  interest  of 
scenery  is  enhanced  by  its  having  been  viewed,  and  the 
locality  visited,  by  those  who  were  eminent  for  their 
rank  or  distinguished  for  their  talent  This  was  the 
case  with  the  situation  I  have  been  describing.  It  was 
one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Pope,  and  where  he  pro- 


•  Scene*  and  Tales  uf  Country  Life ;  with  1U collisions  of  Natu- 
ral History.  By  Edward  Jesse,  Eeq.  With  woodeota.  London : 


It 

evident  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
and  beautiful  trees.   He  tells  us — 

Here  waving  (trove*  a  chequered  scene  display, 
And  part  admit  and  part  excludo  the  day  s 
Than,  interspersed  In  lawns  and  opening 
Thiu  treat  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shade*. 

He  speaks  of  "  thy  trees,  fair  Windsor,"  and  of  the  hap- 


and  whom  the  i 

And  concludes  with  the  following  charming  description 
of  his  own  feelings  in  these  forestal  haunts : — 

My  humble  muse,  In  unambitious  strata*, 
Paints  the  green  forest  and  the  flowery  plain*,* 
Where  Peace  descending  bid*  bur  olive*  spring. 
And  scatters  blessings  from  her  dure  like  wing  ; 
Kven  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleased  In  the  silent  •hade  with  empty  praise ; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  in  thews  shades  I  sung  the  sylvan  strain*. 

•  It  is  impossible  to  pass  along  the  drives  in  this  part 
of  the  forest  without  being  struck  with  the  many  spe- 
cimens of  tine  old  oaks  and  beeches  growing  into  each 
other,  so  as  almost  to  appear  as  one  tree,  thus  remind- 
ing me  of  the  following  lines  :— 


qualities  which  we  should  wish  to 
largely  amongst  mankind.  We  feel  tempted  to  take  from 
one  of  his  chapters  a  few  new  illustrations  of  a  subject 
lately  treated  in  the  Journal — the  affections  of  ani- 
mals towards  man.  *  Every  sportsman,'  he  says, 4  knows 
that  the  common  wood-pigeon  (the  ring-dove)  is  one  of 
the  shyest  birds  we  have,  and  so  wild,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  get  within  shot  of  one.  This  wild 
bird,  however,  has  been  known  to  lay  aside  its  usual 
habits.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  some  village  boys  brought 
two  young  wood-pigeons  taken  from  the  nest  to  the 
parsonage-house  of  a  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire, 
from  whom  I  received  the  following  anecdote :  — "  They 
were  bought  from  the  boys  merely  to  save  their  lives, 
and  sent  to  an  old  woman  near  the  parsonage  to  be  bred 
up.  She  took  great  care  of  them,  feeding  them  with 
peas,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  One  of  them  died, 
but  the  other  grew  up,  and  was  a  fine  bird.   Its  wings 


had  not  been  cut ;  and  as  soon  as  it  could  fly.  it  was  set 
at  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  kind* 
ncss  it  had  received,  that  it  would  never  quite  leave  the 
place.  It  would  fly  to  great  distances,  and  even  asso- 
ciate with  others  of  its  own  kind ;  but  it  never  failed  to 
come  to  the  house  twice  a-day  to  be  fed.  The  peas  were 
placed  for  it  in  the  kitchen  window.  If  the  window  was 
shut  it  would  Up  with  its  beak  till  it  was  opened,  then 

*  Before  the.  enclosure  of  the  forest,  tho  adjoining  plains  were 
covered  with  the  beautiful  purple  flower*  of  the  heath.   Patches  of 
UmayrtOlbetsn.  ^ 
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And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines. 

Sometimes  a  little  group  of  thorns  or  hollies  may  be 
seen  growing  round  their  trunks,  or  a  patch  of  fern  or 
fox-glove  adds  to  the  scenery.  Indeed,  my  walks  and 
drives  in  the  recesses  of  woods  are  always  agreeable. 
All  is  quiet  repose,  or  nothing  but  pleasing  sounds  are 
heard,  and  these  afford  a  gratification  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  During  the  heat  of  summer  there  is  a  delightful 
shade ;  and  I  never  think  of  those  charming  lines  of 
Virgil— 

O  quis  me  gelidis  in  vaTlitm*  ILtml 
SUtat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra — 

without  fancying  that  they  must  have  been  uttered  by 
many  a  thoughtful  moralist  **  as  he  lay  along  under  an 
oak"  beholding  "the  sobbing  deer,"  and  enjoying  the 
shade,  while  the  "brawling  brook"  glided  onward  at  I 
his  feet* 

It  affords  us  unmitigated  pleasure  to  peruse  what  Mr  [ 
Jesse  writes  regarding  animals ;  it  is  all  so  replete  with  I 
that  benevolent  appreciation  of  their  amiable  and  useful  ! 

m«i1i»i'<ta   urliifh  vo  abnnlrt    wish   tn   BM>  <1tf7\lSArl  mnro 
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come  in,  eat  its  meal,  and  then  fly  off  again.  If  by  any 
accident  it  could  not  then  gain  admittance,  it  would 
wait  somewhere  near  till  the  cook  came  out,  when  it 
would  pitch  on  her  shoulder,  and  go  with  her  into  the 
kitchen.  What  made  this  more  extraordinary  was. 
that  the  cook  had  not  bred  the  bird  up,  and  the  old 
woman's  cottage  was  at  a  little  distance ;  but  as  she  had 
no  peas  left,  it  came  to  the  parsonage  to  be  fed.  This 
went  on  for  some  time ;  but  the  poor  bird  having  lost 
its  fear  of  man,  was  therefore  exposed  to  constant  dan- 
ger from  those  who  did  not  know  it  It  experienced 
the  fate  of  most  pets.  A  stranger  saw  it  quietly  sitting 
on  a  tree,  and  shot  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  its  for- 
mer friends." 

'  One  cold  frosty  spring  morning,  a  lamb,  apparently 
dead,  was  brought  into  the  kitchen  of  a  gentleman  in 
Nottinghamshire  by  his  farming  man.    On  being  placed 
!  near  the  fire,  it  revived,  and  eventually  lived,  and  be- 
came so  great  a  pet  in  the  family,  as  to  form  quite  a 
I  part  of  it   It  had  the  run  of  the  house,  took  its  walks 
with  any  of  the  members  of  the  family  ;  and  if  a  visit 
I  was  paid,  it  would  remain  very  quietly  at  the  door  till 
j  it  was  over.   It  was  gentle  and  amiable  at  all  times, 
!  with  one  exception,  being  of  so  jealous  a  disposition, 
;  that  it  could  never  tolerate  any  mark  of  favour  shown 
to  a  four-footed  creature.   When  the  lamb  was  grown 
up,  circumstances  obliged  us  to  change  our  residence. 
!  In  removing  to  another  house,  the  pet  was  left  behind, 
I  under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  house. 
|  On  missing  its  old  friends,  it  went  everywhere  in  search 
\  of  them,  and  stood  before  those  doors  leading  to  rooms 
in  which  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  us.  It 
bleated  most  piteously  ;  and  at  last  went  up  stairs,  and 
laid  itself  down  at  my  bed-room  door,  as  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  before  I  was  up  in  the  morning.  When 
|  the  door  was  opened,  and  it  saw  the  empty  room,  it 
•  renewed  its  lamentations,  and  this  it  continued  to  do  all 
the  day.    It  ate  nothing,  and  did  nothing  but  moan  and 
cry.   Sometimes  it  would  run  about  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  it  and  a  new  hope  had  sprung  up ; 
and  when  it  found  it  was  a  vain  hope,  and  that  it  could 
nut  find  us,  it  refused  all  food.    Its  bleatings  were 
fainter  and  fainter — it  looked  ill — its  eyes  were  dim — 
and  soon  afterwards  it  died.   The  next  morning  they 
brought  us  the  body  of  our  poor  lamb. 

'  Affection,'  Mr  Jesse  continues,  '  will  preponderate 
against  the  strongest  impulses  of  nature  in  animals. 
-  Thus  a  tame  doe  has  been  known  to  swim  a  river,  in 
I  order  to  follow  a  person  who  has  treated  it  with  kind- 
ness. And  there  are  numerous  instances,  besides  the 
one  already  related,  of  animals  having  refused  food,  and 
dying,  when  the  hand  which  had  fed  and  caressed  them 
was  no  longer  to  be  met  with. 

'  An  Arabian  horse  had  been  sent  the  year  before  last 
(1841)  to  her  majesty,  and  was  safely  left  at  the  royal 
stables  by  a  man  who  had  the  charge  of  it  On  deliver- 
ing up  the  horse,  he  set  off  for  Liverpool,  in  order  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  From  the  moment  however, 
of  his  departure,  the  horse  refused  to  eat  .and  showed 
every  symptom  of  misery.  The  cause  of  this  was  soon 
suspected,  and  the  man  was  sent  for  from  Liverpool. 
On  arriving  at  the  Mews,  the  poor  animal  showed  the 
utmost  joy  and  affection,  and  soon  began  to  feed  as 
usual.  The  care  and  kindness  of  the  man  was  thus  re- 
paid by  the  noble  animal  with  gratitude  and  love. 

1  Dogs  soon  become  aware  of  any  misfortune  in  the 
family  to  which  they  belong,  and  show  their  sympathy 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  they  lose  their  usual 
eagerness  for  food;  at  others  they  seem  listless  and 
unhappy,  and  their  nature  appears  to  have  undergone 
some  alteration.  A  female  in  Lincolnshire  died,  who 
had  two  favourite  dogs.  They  were  of  the  mastiff  breed, 
I  occasionally  very  savage,  and  much  dreaded  in  conse- 
quence by  every  one.  On  the  death  of  their  mistress, 
the  wife  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  went  to  see  if 
she  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  After  ringing  the  bell,  and  finding  that  no 
one  answered  it  she  went  in  great  alarm  for  fear  of  the 


dogs,  to  the  back-door,  which  she  found  open.  Enter- 
ing the  kitchen,  and  seeing  the  two  dogs,  she  was  about 
to  retire,  but  the  animals  merely  raised  their  heads,  and 
laid  them  down  again,  without  even  uttering  a  growl:  she 
therefore  proceeded.  When  the  deceased  was  carried 
to  the  churchyard,  one  of  the  dogs  followed  the  corpse, 
and  neither  threats  nor  intreaties  could  drive  it  away. 

'A  poor  woman  in  the  north  of  England  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  from  one  village  to  another  selling 
different  little  things  for  a  livelihood,  and  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  small  dog.  When  at  home,  the  dog 
usually  slept  with  the  woman's  child  in  a  cradle,  and 
was  much  attached  to  it  The  child  fell  ill  and  died ; 
and  although  the  mother  lived  at  Hawkshead,  the  in- 
fant was  buried  at  Staveley.  From  distress  of  mind  at 
the  time,  the  poor  woman  took  little  notice  of  the  dog, 
but  soon  after  the  funeral  it  was  missed,  nor  could  any 
tidings  be  heard  of  it  for  a  fortnight  When  her  wan- 
derings were  resumed,  the  mother  happened  to  pass 
through  Staveley,  and  with  a  mother's  feelings  went  to 
take  a  mournful  look  at  her  child's  grave.  On  going  to 
it  she  found  to  her  great  astonishment  her  lost  dog.  It 
was  lying  in  a  deep  hole  which  it  had  scratched  for  it- 
self over  the  child's  grave,  probably  hoping  to  get  a  little 
nearer  to  the  object  of  its  affection.  It  was  in  an  ema- 
ciated state  from  hunger,  but  neither  hunger,  cold,  nor 
privation  had  expelled  its  love,  or  diminished  the  force 
of  its  attachment 

'  Nor  are  cats  without  strong  feelings  of  affection.  An 
old  lady  had  a  favourite  cat  which  was  much  petted  by 
her.    One  day  a  young  friend  was  staying  with  her, 
and  while  sitting  at  the  window  of  the  drawing-room,  , 
she  began  playfully  to  pat  the  old  lady.   The  cat  seeing 
what  was  going  on,  and  probably  supposing  that  her  , 
mistress  was  being  ill-treated,  crouched  down  with  glar-  i 
ing  eyes  and  swelling  tail,  and  was  evidently  preparing 
to  fly  at  the  young  lady,  when  fortunately  ber  mistress 
saw  the  cat  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  assault  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  driven  from  the  room. 

Mr  Gould's  superb  books  on  the  birds  of  Australia — 
too  expensive  for  general  circulation — supply  Mr  Jesse 
with  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  mode 
of  hatching  pursued  by  some  of  those  animals — a  pro- 
cess, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  entirely  peculiar.  To  effect 
this  object  the  Wattled  Talegalla,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  i 
'  assimilates  in  some  degree  to  the  practice  of  the  ostrich, 
yet  upon  a  totally  different  principle.  The  Talegalla 
collects  together  an  immense  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  \ 
matter,  as  a  depository  for  the  eggs,  and  trusts  to  the  I 
heat  engendered  by  the  process  of  decomposition  for  the 
hatching  them.*  Mr  Gould  says,  that  the  heap  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  collected  by  the  birds  during 
several  weeks  previously  to  the  period  of  laying  s  that 
it  varies  in  size  from  two  to  four  cart-loads,  and  is  of  a 
perfectly  pyramidal  form.  The  construction  of  the 
mound  is  not  the  work  of  one  pair  of  birds,  but  is 
effected  by  the  united  labours  of  several  The  same 
site  appears,  from  the  great  size  and  the  entire  decom- 
position of  the  lower  part  to  be  resorted  to  for  several 
years  in  succession— the  birds  adding  a  fresh  supply  of 
materials  on  each  occasion,  previously  to  laying  their 

The  mode  in  which  the  materials  composing  these 
mounds  are  accumulated  is  singular,  and  proves  the 
utility  of  the  large  and  strong  feet  and  claws  of  the 
Talegalla.  The  bird  never  uses  the  bill  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  nest  but  always  grasps  a  quantity  in 
its  foot  throwing  it  backwards  to  one  common  centre, 
and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  so  completely,  that  scarcely  a  leaf  or 
a  blade  of  grass  is  left  The  heap  being  accumulated, 
and  time  allowed  for  a  sufficient  heat  to  be  engendered, 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  side  by  side,  as  is  ordinarily 


*  It  is  now  supposed,  according  to  Mr  Backhouse,  that  both  the 
male  and  female  bird*  watch  tbc  bca|M  during  the  jicriod  of  the 
eggs  being  batched  ;  and  that  the  latter  dhn  inthlic*  or  .iddj*  to  the 
heated  vivo  table  matter,  according  to  the  instinct  given  to  ber  by 
her  Creator. 
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the  case,  but  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches 
from  each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  arm's  depth 
perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards.  They 
are  covered  over  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  hatched.  Mr  Gould  was  informed,  both  by  natives 
and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts,  that  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event  to  obtain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one 
time  from  a  single  heap.' 


A  HINT  TO  THE  WORKING-CLASSES. 

It  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration  amongst 
the  working-classes  and  their  well-wishers,  if  they 
might  not  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  they  require 
under  arrangements  more  favourable  to  them  than  any 
which  at  present  exist  There  arc  here  and  there,  we 
believe,  shops  for  the  sale  of  such  necessaries  under  the 
care  of  committees  of  working  men,  and  designed  to 
save  the  retailer's  profit ;  but  they  are  nowhere  upon  a 
considerable  scale,  and  rarely,  we  apprehend,  conducted 
upon  such  principles  as  to  give  them  a  chance  of  being 
extensively  useful.  Laying  aside  an  exception  so  un- 
important, it  may  be  said  that  the  system  by  which 
the  working-classes  are  supplied  with  necessaries,  forms 
a  striking  contrast,  in  point  of  economy,  with  the  plans 
everywhere  followed  with  regard  to  their  own  labour. 
Machinery,  combination,  arrangement,  make  the  work 
of  men's  hands  far  more  productive  than  it  was  in  an 
early  state  of  society ;  but,  next  door  to  the  nicely- 
managed  workshop  or  factory,  is  the  little  retail  shop- 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  James— where 
a  stout,  sensible,  and  perhaps  tolerably  well  educated 
man,  his  wife,  and  probably  some  of  his  children,  arc 
devoting  themselves  to  duties,  fivefold  of  which  would 
perhaps  not  be  burdensome  to  them ;  making  up,  of 
course,  for  this  limitation  of  business  by  a  high  rate 
of  profit.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  simplest  reflection, 
that  far  more  persons  are  everywhere  employed  in  the 
distribution  or  retail  of  articles  required  by  the  work- 
ing-classes than  there  is  any  need  for.    This  is  a 

,  misapplication  of  human  labour,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  see  corrected  on  general  grounds,  but  particularly  so 
as  the  expense  of  the  superfluity  falls  mainly  upon  a 
department  of  the  community  who  are  the  least  able  to 
bear  such  a  burden.  The  evil  takes  the  form  of  high 
prices  for  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  There 
are  various  calculations  of  the  degree  in  which  these 
exceed  what  are  positively  necessary ;  but  none  makes 
it  less  than  30  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  the  excess  being 
not  even  to  the  profit  of  the  dealers,  but  a  result  of  the 
limited  and  disadvantageous  way  in  which  they,  again, 
obtain  their  supplies  of  goods  from  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants. A  hazardous  system  of  credit  is,  indeed,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil  in  all  its  parts.  The  first  merchants 
charge  high  because  of  the  risk  incurred  in  dealing  with 
persons  of  small  capital ;  the  retailer,  again,  charges 
high  because  his  customers  choose  to  have  always  a  little 
debt  against  them  in  his  books.  A  misexpenditure  of 
means  upon  so  vast  a  scale  must  clearly  be  a  cause  of 
poverty  to  an  enormous  extent  and  perhaps  this  is  not 
the  least  of  those  injurious  agencies  at  present  pressing 
upon  the  masses. 

Might  we  not  hope  to  see  a  remedy  applied  in  this 
case?  The  arrangements  made  for  the  support  of  the 
private  soldiers  in  our  army,  suggest  the  possibility  of 
our  working-people  being  supplied  with  necessaries  on 

i  a  far  cheaper  plan  than  any  known  heretofore.  Each 
soldier  has  thirteenpencc  a-day  in  the  form  of  pay,  and 
costs  the  state  eighteenpence  a-week  besides  for  clothing 

1  and  lodging,  being  nine  shillings  and  a  penny  a-weck 
in  all  For  this  moderate  sum  he  obtains  comforts 
considerably  beyond  what  any  other  man  with  the 
same  income  could  procure  for  himself.  According  to 
official  regulations,  he  is  allowed  every  day,  when  in 
barracks  or  stationary  quarters,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread,  for  which  six- 
pence is  deducted  from  his  pay.  The  articles  being 
contracted  for  at  wholesale  prices,  is  what  permits  of  so 


much  being  given  for  sixpence :  the  quality  must  ever, 
from  the  care  taken  in  the  case,  be  good  It  is  by 
the  same  means  that  a  week's  clothing  and  lodging  are 
provided  at  so  low  a  sum  as  one-and-sixpence.  The  re- 
maining sevenpence  a-day  is  left  to  be  employed  by  the 
soldier  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  is  spent  on 
cocoa,  tea,  and  other  articles,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
income  of  a  labouring  man  is  disposed  of— that  is  to 
say,  without  any  of  the  advantages  here  contemplated ; 
which,  of  course,  makes  the  wonder  the  greater  that 
nine  shillings  and  a  penny  should  go  so  far.  Now, 
there  is  no  good  cause  that  we  are  aware  of,  why  articles 
of  the  best  quality  at  wholesale  prices  should  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  operatives  as  well 
as  of  private  soldiers. 

The  Truck  System,  which  prevailed  so  extensively  a 
few  years  ago,  to  the  oppression  of  the  working-classes, 
supplies  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  effecting  this  object 
That  system  was  primarily  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
masters ;  let  there  be  another  akin  to  it  in  all  respects 
but  one,  namely,  its  being  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men.  Let  the  masters  of  factories  and  other  great  esta-  1 
alignments  set  up  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  use ;  the  capital  to  be  supplied  by 
them  at  a  fair  interest,  or  borrowed  from  others  ou 
similar  terms ;  the  management  to  be  open  to  the  in-  i  . 
vestigation  of  a  committee  of  working-men,  to  insure 
that  there  should  be  perfect  confidence  in  it ;  the  articles 
to  be  all  bought  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and 
sold  according  to  a  scale  of  prices  liable  to  fluctuate 
with  markets,  but  always  as  low  as  these  would  permit 
so  as  only  to  leave  the  concern  free  of  loss.  The  profits, 
where  any  were  unavoidably  realised,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  promoting  objects  of  general  utility,  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  or  baths.  Assuredly,  wherever  such 
a  plan  could  be  realised  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
it  would  make  the  incomes  of  working-men  go  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  farther  than  at  present— advantages 
so  overpowering,  that  few  of  the  people,  one  would 
suppose,  could  from  any  cause  fail  to  embrace  and  hold 
by  them. 

One  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  some  such  plan, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  shops,  and  force 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  to  seek  other  means 
of  livelihood.  There  might  be  hardship  here,  but  it 
would  only  be  temporary,  and  the  result  would  amply 
compensate  for  it  We  are  bound  to  remember  that  the 
present  system  is  also  one  of  hardship— hardship  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people — so  that  such  a  change 
would  only  be  supplanting  one  evil  by  another  much 
smaller.  At  present  the  vast  multitude  of  small  frac- 
tionally-employed shopkeepers  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  drain  upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 
If  the  same  business  which  five  of  them  perform  could 
be  easily  effected  by  one,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  tho 
community  were  to  agree  to  support  four  persons  in 
total  idleness.  It  is,  therefore,  but  right  that  they 
should  be  reduced  in  number,  and  that  the  four  persons 
who,  theoretically,  are  idle,  should  be  converted  to  em-  i 
ploymenta  of  actual  utility. 

So  much  for  the  supply  of  articles  of  consumption. 
It  is  not  less  obvious  that  the  house-accommodation,  or  I 
lodging  of  working-men,  might  be  provided  for  on  i 
equally  economical  principles.   Their  houses  at  present  j 
may,  in  a  word,  be  described  as  bad  and  dear — how  much  j 
of  the  former,  let  the  sanitary  reports  declare.  Build- 
ings infinitely  more  comfortable,  and  exempt  from  in- 
fluences noxious  to  health,  might  be  erected  by  properly 
combined  efforts,  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  work- 
ing-classes at  rents  considerably  below  what  are  now 
paid.   Lodging  and  boarding  establishments  for  single 
men  could  in  like  manner  be  prepared,  so  as  to  enable 
these  persons  to  live  in  a  style  at  once  more  comfortable 
and  economical  than  at  present.   It  is  fully  proved,  that 
for  so  little  as  threepence  a-day,  a  person  oT  straitened 
means  can  be  lodged  and  boarded  in  a  humble,  but  not 
uncomfortable  style,  when  numbers  are  concerned:  of 
course,  for  a  sum  not  much  larger,  considerable  comfort 
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can  be  obtained  under  similar  circumstances.  And  in 
connexion  with  Beta  of  separate  dwelling*,  as  well  as 
with  large  boarding  establishments,  it  is  possible  to  have, 
by  virtue  of  combination,  very  considerable  advantages, 
such  as  those  of  a  reading-room,  baths,  &c  for  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  charge.  Here  the  working-classes 
have  another  book  from  which  to  take  a  leaf,  namely, 
the  Clubs.  It  is  well  known  what  advantages  these 
establishments  present  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
enabling  an  individual  of  limited  income  to  enjoy  many 
of  the  luxuries  which  would  otherwise  be  exclusive  to 
men  of  fortune.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
humbler  classes  from  realising  advantages  similar  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  if  they  only  would  act  with 
the  same  degree  of  union  amongst  themselves. 


JOURNEYINGS  IN  AMERICA  BY  A  YOUNG 
ADVENTURER 

ROCHESTER  TO  BUFFALO — A  *  BREAK-DOWN.* 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  I  observed  for  the  first 
time,  what  afterwards  I  found  to  be  a  general  custom 
all  over  the  country,  that  the  '  hired  helpers,'  including 
in  the  present  case  the  young  woman  who  was  intro- 
duced to  us  by  Mr  Jones  as  '  the  lady  who  helps  Mrs 
Jones,'  all  sat  down  to  table  with  the  guests  and  family. 
Mr  Jones  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  a  handsomely-fur- 
nished house,  and  would  therefore  in  England  be  con- 
sidered a  gentleman ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole 
states  he  could  have  found  any  efficient  person  to  work 
for  him,  except  a  foreigner,  unless  treated  as  an  equal. 
But  the  personal  appearance  and  conversation  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  New  England  or  New  York 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
awkward  ill-dressed  English  ploughman.  They  are  all 
young  unmarried  men,  the  sons  of  farmers  perhaps  of 
the  same  standing  as  their  employers,  and.  except  when 
working  in  the  field,  are  well-dressed.  They  are,  as  a 
body,  well-educated,  as  they  attend  the  district-school 
every  winter,  from  the  time  they  are  six  or  seven  years 
qld  until  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  where  they  are 
taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  to  which  many  add,  by  self-instruction,  some  of  the 
higher  accomplishments.  One  of  Mr  Jones's  plough- 
men had  a  brother  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  another, 
having  saved  up  his  wages  for  that  purpose,  was  going 
to  college  in  the  commencement  of  winter.  I  myself, 
when  in  Massachusetts,  was  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  who,  although  nothing  more  than  a  common  la- 
bourer, was  well-versed  in  all  the  standard  British  and 
American  poets,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  abi- 
lities, at  least  in  his  own  and  my  opinion.  This  diffe- 
rence between  similar  classes  in  the  two  nations  is 
owing  not  only  to  the  superior  education  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  to  the  higher  rate  of  their  wages.  A  man 
generally  gets  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars  a-month, 
with  board,  lodging,  and,  in  most  cases,  washing,  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  annum,  if  engaged  for  that  time.  But  for 
the  information  of  those  who  think  of  making  their  for- 
tune in  America,  I  must  say,  that  generally,  especially 
if  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  wages  are  paid  in  stock  or  produce,  which,  although 
easily  turned  to  account  by  a  native,  is  not  of  much  use 
to  a  stranger.  However,  more  of  this  hereafter.  On  a 
foreigner,  the  improved  moral  and  physical  rank  of  this 
class  of  the  people  produces  an  almost  immediate  effect. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  my  former  ship- 
mates after  several  months'  residence  in  the  country,  and 
I  observed  in  all  of  them  a  beneficial  change  both  in 
manner  and  appearance ;  the  agricultural  labourers  moro 
especially,  and  others  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work- 
ing out  of  doors,  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  that  heavy 
cart-horse  appearance  peculiar  to  their  class.  Of  course 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat,  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  master,  unless  it  be  among 
slaves;  no,  it  is  the  boast  of  a  free  and  enlightened 


American,  that  the  moment  a  master  sets  his  foot  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  he  dwindles  down  to 
a  mere  '  boss,'  or  employer. 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  in  Mr  Jones's  gig  to  over- 
take the  boat.  This  vehicle  consisted  of  a  small  feat, 
perched  upon  two  very  high  wheels,  and  supported  by 
springs  which,  from  their  great  size  and  elasticity,  pro- 
duced a  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  upwards  and 
downwards,  sideways  and  all  other  ways,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  novelty,  was  far  from  pleasant,  especially  after  s 
hearty  meal.  We  rattled  along  for  about  two  hours, 
the  horse  all  the  while  trotting  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  made  his,  or  rather  his  master's  fortune  in  Eng- 
land. Fast-trotting  horses  are  very  common  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  breed  which  seems  to  excel  is  a  rather 
small  rough-coated  animal.  We  reached  the  boat  rather 
sooner  than  we  expected,  on  account  of  her  having  been 
detained  for  some  time  in  taking  in  the  plunder  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  going  west,  and  we  here  parted  with 
our  kind  host  During  the  rest  of  the  day  it  rained, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  cabin,  where, 
from  the  gloomy  appearance  without,  and  the  heat 
within,  caused  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
large  fire  that  was  used  for  cooking,  we  felt  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  The  captain  had  his  wife  on  board  to 
cook  for  those  who  boarded  with  him.  She  was  very 
fond  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  placed  her  whole  stock  in 
the  windows  of  her  cabin ;  so  that  when  the  green 
Venetian  blinds  were  thrown  back,  that  portion  of  the 
boat  presented  the  appearance  of  a  cottage  floating  in 
the  water.  She  was  a  very  pretty  gentle-mannered 
woman;  and  I  was  surprised  to  observe  her  affection 
and  seeming  respect  for  her  husband,  who  was  a  little 
mean  fellow,  always  cursing  and  swearing ;  but  these 
accomplishments  were  so  much  in  vogue,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  she  considered  them  merely  as  ornamental 
figures  of  speeclu  Perhaps  the  same  reason  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that  when  her  husband,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  of  the  passengers,  gave  an  account  of  how 
he  had  'walked  round' — alias  cheated — another  gen- 
tleman in  the  matter  of  a  cord  of  wood,  she,  in  common 
with  all  the  Americans  present,  was  loud  in  evincing 
her  delight  and  approbation.  However,  from  that  mo- 
ment 1  lost  all  the  interest  and  pity  I  might  have  had 
for  her.  The  people  connected  with  this  canal  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  vagabonds  in  the 
state,  and  that  is  saying  much.  No  farmer  will  engage 
any  of  the  fraternity ;  and  he  who  would  give  one  of 
them  credit,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar,  would  be 
considered  particularly  *  soft*  Those  who  engage  in  the 
service  commence  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  to  ride 
and  drive  the  horses,  and  learn  the  vices  of  their  elder 
companions  with  a  celerity  and  perfection  highly  flat- 
tering to  their  tutors.  It  is  truly  horrible  to  hear  these 
young  imps,  even  in  their  most  trivial  conversation, 
stringing  together  every  holy  name  they  can  think  of 
with  the  most  fearful  curses.  One  of  my  shipmates, 
who  was  himself  much  addicted  to  swearing,  after  lis- 
tening for  some  time  with  a  fixed  stare  to  a  boy  of  four- 
teen who  was  relating  an  anecdote  (not  of  tlie  most 
delicate  nature),  which  he  garnished  very  liberally  with 
oaths,  turned  round  to  me  and  said,  after  drawing  a  long 
breath,  •  WclL  that  dings  all !' 

At  the  distance  of  about  every  three  miles  there  is  a 
lock  and  a  small  village,  supported  by  supplying  the 
passengers  and  boats  with  necessaries ;  and  occasionally 
the  canal  runs  through  a  large  town.  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  state,  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  have 
classical  names,  such  as  Rome,  Thebes,  Troy,  Ac.  The 
staple  merchandise  of  Palmyra  is  ale.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  our  destination ;  and  right  glad  were  they 
who  had  been  all  this  while  cooped  up  in  the  boat, 
though  for  my  part  I  found  the  canal  the  most  agree- 
able way  of  travelling  I  had  ever  known.  Rochester  is 
a  large  handsome  town,  of  recent  date.  Its  local  advan- 
tages, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being  very  great, 
it  started  at  once  into  life  and  eminence  when  the  Erie 
canal  was  opened    The  counties  that  lie  immediatelv 
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round  it  contain  the  best  land  in  New  York ;  and  the 
farmers,  as  a  body,  are  considered  the  most  skilful  in 
the  United  States.   A  man,  therefore,  who  has  worked 
in  the  valley  of  the  Gennessee,  can  anywhere  obtain 
employment  and  good  wages.    Rochester  is  situated  on 
the  river  Gennessee,  which,  from  its  numerous  falls,  is  a 
gTeat  source  of  wealth  as  a  water-power.  The  principal 
fall  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  quantity  of  flour  mills  around  it,  which  destroy 
its  associations  as  a  picturesque  object,  it  would  be 
reckoned  a  very  magnificent  sight.   The  millers  here 
are  mostly  flour  merchants,  who  buy  their  wheat  from 
fanners,  and,  when  ground,  send  it  to  New  York  fur 
exportation,  and  to  the  eastern  states,  where  it  has  a 
very  good  reputation.   The  town  is  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario;  and  although  in  some  respects 
most  inconveniently  situated,  its  other  advantages  make 
it  a  port  of  some  consequence  on  the  lakes,  and  its  com- 
merce will  no  doubt  be  much  increased  when  the  Wel- 
land  canal  is  opened.   The  wharves  are  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  and  are  reached  by  a  road  running 
along  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  passing  several 
falls,  which,  although  smaller  than  the  principal  one, 
are  yet  more  interesting,  from  the  surrounding  scenery 
being  more  in  keeping.    The  merchandise  is  drawn  up 
and  down  the  bank  on  a  tramway,  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  by  machinery  attached  to  the  custom- 
house.   The  town  has  generally  a  very  good  appear- 
,  ance ;  and  the  churches,  although  mostly  made  of  wood, 
I  are  handsome.   My  shipmates  took  passage  for  Toronto 
in  a  steamboat  the  same  day  they  arrived,  for  which 
they  paid  two  dollars  ;  but  I,  wishing  to  sec  more  of  tho 
country  before  proceeding  to  Canada,  took  down  some 
of  their  addresses,  in  order  that  1  might  learn  what  was 
the  destiny  of  the  party,  and  accepted  a  proposal  of  my 
Yankee  friend  to  accompany  him  to  Buffalo,  whither  he 
!  was  going  after  transacting  some  business  in  the  neigh- 
j  bourhood  of  Rochester.    In  the  meantime,  he  informed 
me  that  there  was  to  be  a  '  break -down'  at  a  small 
village  two  or  three  miles  off,  which  he  thought  of  at- 
tending, and  I  readily  assented  to  his  proposal  that  I 
should  accompany  him.   A  break-down  signifies  a  ball, 
and  is  so  called  from  the  accidents  that  frequently  occur 
when  the  floor  is  not  made  of  sufficiently  strong  mate- 
rials.   What  we  would  call  a  private  party,  is  never 
given  by  a  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country,  except  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage ;  but  having  made  his  inten- 
tion public  some  time  previously,  he  issues  tickets  for 
a  break-down,  for  each  of  which— admitting  a  lady  and 
gentleman — he  charges  a  dollar,  and  in  return  lays 
down  a  plentiful  supply  of  whisky,  and  provides  a  good 
supper  and  music.    In  some  cases,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  several  young  men  join  together  and  hire  a 
room,  generally  in  a  tavern  with  cooks  and  waiters,  and 
provide  the  necessary  refreshments.    If  anything  is 
made  by  the  speculation,  it  is  generally  applied  to  some 
public  or  charitable  purpose.  However,  break  -downs  are 
now  going  out  of  fashion,  and  in  some  districts  respect- 
able people  will  not  attend  them.    We  arrived  at  the 
tavern  a  short  time  after  six,  but  there  were  as  yet  only 
two  or  three  couples  present,  who  were  very  stiff  and 
formal,  and  painfully  conscious  of  having  their  '  go-to- 
meetin's'  on.    They  thawed  down  a  little  as  the  room 
1  filled  -,  but  still  I  never  before  saw  eighty  people  dancing 
together  with  so  small  an  amount  of  gaiety.  The  young 
men,  about  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  would  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  weather  of  the  coming  winter,  or 
a  remark  on  the  sermon  of  last  Sunday,  which  would  bo 
answered  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  fewest  possible 
words ;  and  then  both  parties  would  remain  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought,  puzzling  themselves  wliat  to  say 
next    The  dances  at  first  were  principally  quadrilles, 
and  were  gone  through  in  the  manner  that  is  so  fashion- 
able with  us,  as  if  we  had  a  melancholy  consciousness 
that  it  was  our  fate  to  dance,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
over  it  as  easily  as  possible.   At  the  announcement  of 
supper,  however,  they  began  to  brighten  up ;  and  when 


we  all  went  down  stairs,  and  saw  the  long  table  groan* 
ing  under  the  load  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruit,  and  pastry, 
we  became  as  merry  and  sociable  as  anybody  could 
wish.  At  the  back  of  the  chairman  was  a  stout  table, 
on  which  were  placed  three  barrels,  containing  cider, 
beer,  and  whisky,  and  a  great  number  of  jugs  in  which 
to  hand  these  beverages  round ;  and  one  of  the  tavern- 
keeper's  sons  was  kept  hard  at  work  all  the  time  filling 
them.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  what  power  these  jugs 
bad  in  loosening  tongues  and  creating  appetites.  Young 
gentlemen  who  were  rashly  asked  to  sing,  and  after 
much  hesitation  and  pressing  complied,  could  not  be 
stopped  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  young  ladies, 
who  could  not  eat  any  tiling  but '  the  least  mite  from  tho 
bosom  of  a  fowl'  (for  it  is  considered  improper  to  say 
breast),  very  soon  began  to  put  the  good  things  out  of 
sight  with  surprising  celerity.  But  one  gets  tired  even 
of  eating  supper,  and  so  we  adjourned  once  more  to  the 
ball-room,  leaving  three  gentlemen  behind,  who  had  been 
so  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  happiness  around 
them,  that  they  found  themselves  unequal  to  the  task 
of  leaving  the  room.  The  fiddler,  who  had  before  offi- 
ciated, was  paid  and  sent  away,  and  an  old  coloured  man 
in  the  employment  of  the  tavern  keeper  being  called  in, 
and  the  negro  tune  of  4  De  Ole  Cat'  unanimously  called 
for,  mounted  on  a  cupboard,  and  began  to  handle  his 
bow  with  extraordinary  gravity  and  dignity.  He  had 
a  jug  of  whisky  beside  him,  which  was  kept  constantly 
filled ;  and  for  the  next  six  hours  he  fiddled  away,  in- 
creasing in  speed  after  each  visit  to  the  jug,  but  becom- 
ing more  and  more  grave  and  dignified.  In  all  the 
dances  the  step  was  tike  same,  namely,  the  old-fashioned 
shuffle,  but  distinguished  by  the  heel  being  each  time 
brought  in  violent  contact  with  the  floor,  and  by  three 
decisive  stamps  at  the  end  of  the  step.  In  matters  of 
taste  the  two  ends  of  society,  as  well  as  the  two  worlds, 
old  and  new,  occasionally  meet,  and  here  is  an  instance  j 
for  the  I'olka,  which  is  becoming  so  fashionable  in 
Europe,  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
stamping  dance  of  the  American  peasants.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  may  be  traced  to  the  uncultivated  genius  of 
the  Indian ;  but  I  leave  such  inquiries  to  the  philoso- 
phers. Our  break -down  dance  was  enlivened  by  some- 
thing also  taken  from  the  aborigines — their  yells;  and  . 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  noise  was  deafening. 
At  that  hour  a  descent  was  made  upon  the  remains  of 
the  supper ;  but  this  was  a  forced  compliance  with  the 
cravings  of  nature,  and  the  business,  therefore,  was  got  | 
over  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible,  many 
of  the  party  rushing  hack  to  the  ball-room  with  the 
half-devoured  edibles  in  their  hands,  where  they  re- 
mained yelling,  shuffling,  stamping,  and  knawing  till 
six  o'clock.  To  me,  however,  the  last  few  hours  were 
very  indistinct — the  scene  was  a  fancy  piece,  and  tho 
actors  shadows.  Having  a  dislike  to  spirits,  I  had  no 
aid  from  artificial  stimulus,  and  my  natural  energies 
were  worn  to  rags.  Still.  I  had  a  distinct  notion  on  my 
mind  that  it  was  ray  duty  to  dance ;  and  I  did  my  duty, 
although  feeling  all  the  while  very  miserable.  Of  the 
drive  home  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection,  except 
a  very  faint  notion  that  it  was  enlivened  at  one  place 
by  our  whole  party  being  turned  over  in  the  ditch, 
owing  to  the  driver  having  fallen  asleep. 

Two  days  after  tho  break-down,  my  friend  and  I  set 
out  for  Lockport,  after  first  calling  at  a  village  on  the 
Ridge  road.  This  road,  as  its  name  implies,  is  carried 
along  a  ridge  that  runs  from  Lewiston  to  Rochester, 
and  is  considered  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  pretty  good  road,  and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  travel  on 
it,  after  the  wretched  lanes,  miscalled  roads,  which  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  arc  the  only  communications 
from  place  to  place.  I/oekport  lies  on  the  Eric  canal, 
which,  by  means  of  locks,  here  nscends  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet  over  a  rock.  There  were  a  great  many 
Irishmen  here  employed  in  the  excavations,  and  between 
this  place  and  Buffalo  I  met  with  several  miserable  little 
shanties,  built  of  clapboards,  along  the  canal,  and  inha- 
bited by  such  labourers  as  had  brought  their  familiee 
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along  with  them.  I  looked  into  some  of  them,  hut  they 
|  had  the  same  appearance  of  dirtiness  and  improvidence 
which  characterises  their  dwellings  in  the  old  country. 
How  difficult  are  early  habits  to  eradicate !  In  Liver- 
pool I  left  the  Irish  labourers  still  worse  off,  as  regards 
comfort,  than  I  had  seen  them  in  Ireland,  the  difference 
of  their  wages  (absolute  wealth  to  them !)  being  spent 
in  a  debauchery  which  lowers  still  further  their  stan- 
j  dard  of  the  decencies  of  life.  But  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  it  is  only  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  the  exca- 
vators, who  are  unreclaimed  in  America.  The  agri- 
cultural labourers,  who  do  not  herd,  like  them,  in  com- 
munities, but  are  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are  speedily  elevated  to  the  standard  of  America,  which 
j  is  unquestionably  higher  in  that  class  of  society  than 
at  home. 

Buffalo  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  from  its  excellent  situa- 
tion, is  every  year  increasing  in  size  and  commerce, 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  European  countries.  Like 
Albany,  it  forms  one  end  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the 
western  railroad,  and  it  is  also  the  port  through  which 
the  merchandise  of  the  western  states  passes  before  it 
can  reach  the  exporting  cities.  New  York  and  Boston. 
;  It  employs  a  great  quantity  of  tonnage,  principally  in 
steamboats  and  schooners,  in  the  trade  on  the  lakes, 
bringing  to  this  main  stream  the  minerals  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  the  grain  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even 
the  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  the  south,  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  It  also  possesses  within  itself  a  great 
resource  in  its  iron  foundries  and  manufactories.  Part- 
ing here  with  my  Yankee  friend,  I  set  out  on  foot  for 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  distant  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  English  miles,  but  as  my  solitary  walk  lay  along 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  reservation  of  Tonniwantie, 
I  was  tempted  to  stray  into  that  region,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  or  tribes, 
in  their  now  circumscribed  haunts. 


luther's  letter  to  his  infant  son. 

A  proof  how  compatible  arc  the  domestic  affection*  and 
gentlest  charities  of  life  (an  well  as  tho  most  touching  sim- 
plicity of  character)  with  the  utmost  «cal  for,  and  most 
courageous  assertion  of,  great  public  principles,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Luther  to  his  little  son  John,  then  four 
years  old,  was  penned  by  the  same  hand  which,  at  that 
very  time,  was  shaking  to  its  foundations  the  Vatican,  and 
defying  the  power  of  the  empire  :— 

4  (trace  and  peace  in  Christ  to  my  dearly  beloved  little 
son.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  learning  well,  and 
that  you  say  your  prayer*.  So  do,  my  little  son,  and  per- 
severe ;  and  when  1  come  home  I  will  bring  with  me  a  pre- 
sent from  the  annual  fair.  I  know  of  a  pleasant  and 
beautiful  garden,  into  which  many  children  go,  where 
they  have  golden  little  coats,  and  gather  pretty  apples 
under  the  trees,  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  plums ; 
where  tliey  sing,  leap,  and  arc  merry  ;  where  they  have 
J  also  beautiful  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver 
saddles.  When  I  asked  the  man  that  owned  the  garden, 
"  Whose  are  these  children  ?"  he  said,  "  They  are  the 
children  that  love  to  pray  and  to  learn,  and  are  pious." 

Then  I  said,  "  Dear  sir,  1  also  have  a  son  ;  he  is  called 
Johnny  Luther  (Hansichcn  Luther)  ;  may  he  not  come 
into  the  garden,  that  he  may  cat  such  beautiful  apples 
and  pears,  and  mav  ride  such  a  little  horse,  and  play  with 
these  children  ?"  Then  the  man  said,  "  If  he  loves  to  leam 
and  to  pray,  and  is  pious,  he  shall  come  also  into  the 
garden  ;  Philip,  too,  and  little  James  ;  and  if  they  all 
come  together,  then  may  they  have  likewise  whistles, 
kettle-drums,  lutes,  and  harps  ;  they  may  dance  also,  and 
shoot  with  cross-bows."  Then  he  showed  me  a  beautiful 
green  gram- plot  in  the  garden  prepared  for  dancing,  where 
hung  nothing  but  golden  fifes,  drums,  and  elegant  silver 
cross-bows.  But  it  was  now  early,  and  the  children  had 
not  yet  eaten  ;  therefore  I  could  not  wait  for  the  dancing, 
and  said  to  the  man,  "Ah,  dear  sir,  I  will  go  instantly 
away,  and  write  al>out  all  this  to  my  little  son  John,  that 
he  may  pray  earnestly,  and  leam  well,  and  be  pious,  so 
that  he  also  may  eotuo  into  this  garden.  But  he  has  an 
aunt  Magdalene ;  may  he  bring  her  with  him  !"  Then 


said  the  man,  "  So  shall  it  be — go  and  write  to  him  with 

confidence,"  Therefore,  dear  little  John,  learn  to  pray 
with  delight,  and  tell  Philip  and  James  that  they  must 
leam  to  pray  ;  so  shall  you  come  with  one  another  into  the 
garden. 

With  this  I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God  ;  and  give 
my  love  to  aunt  Magdalene  ;  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  i  our 
affectionate  father,  Martin  Luther.* 

In  the  year  1530. 

CONTINUED  DAYLIGHT  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Nothing  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  our  senses  as 
the  cliange  from  alternate  day  and  night,  to  which  we  had 
been  habituated  from  our  infancy,  to  tho  continued  day- 
light to  which  we  were  subjected  as  soon  as  we  crowed 
the  Arctic  circle.   The  novelty,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
very  agreeable  ;  and  tho  advantage  of  constant  daylight,  i 
in  an  unexplored  and  naturally  boisterous  sea,  was  too 
great  to  allow  us  even  to  wish  for  a  return  of  the  alterna- 
tions above  alluded  to  ;  but  the  reluctance  we  felt  to  quit 
the  deck  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright  upon  our  sails, 
and  to  retire  to  our  cabins  to  sleep,  often  deprived  us  of 
manv  hours  of  necessary  rest  ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
the  deck  to  keep  our  night-watch,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
and  still  found  the  sun  gilding  the  sky,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
day  would  never  finish.  What,  therefore,  at  first  promised 
to  bo  so  gratifying,  soon  threatened  to  become  extremely 
irksome,  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  serious  incon- 
venience, had  we  not  followed  the  example  of  the  feathery 
tribe,  which  we  daily  observed  winging  their  way  to  roost, 
with  a  clock-work  regularity  ;  and  retired  to  our  cabin  at 
the  proper  hour,  where,  shutting  out  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
we  obtained  that  repose  which  the  exercise  of  our  duties 
required.    At  first  sight,  it  will  no  doubt  appear  to  many 
persons  that  constant  daylight  must  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  every  country  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will,  I  think, 
l>c  sufficient  to  show  that  the  reverse  is  really  the  case, 
and  to  satisfy  a  thinking  mind  that  we  cannot  overrate  the 
blessing  we  derive  from  the  wholesome  alternation  of 
laltour  and  rest,  which  is  in  a  manner  forcsd  upon  us  by  thd 
succession  of  day  and  night.   It  is  impossible,  by  removing 
to  a  high  latitude,  to  witness  tho  difficulty  there  is  in  tho 
regulation  of  time  ;  the  pronencss  that  is  felt  by  the  inde- 
fatigable and  zealous  to  rivet  themselves  to  their  occupa- 
tions, and  by  the  indolent  and  procrastinating  to  postpone 
their  duties,  without  being  truly  thankful  for  that  all-wise 
and  merciful  provision  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the 
more  habitable  portions  of  the  globe. — JicnJuy'*  Voyage  of 
Diecvrrry  fotrarrfs  the  Xorth  Pole. 

THE  NIZAM  S  FEMALE  SOLDIERS. 

The  princes  and  nobility  of  tho  East  are  noted  for  keep- 
ing large  seraglios,  and  his  highness,  [tho  Nizam],  to  keep 
jwee  with  them,  has  a  considerable  one  attached  to  his 
household,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  corps  of  their 
own  sex  was  raised  many  years  ago,  armed  and  accoutred 
like  other  regiments  of  the  line,  but  not  in  such  a  superior 
style.  Their  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
arc  also  women,  and  are  much  more  expert  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  duties  than  one  would  ima- 
gine. It  has  been  said  by  some,  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of  this  gallant  corps  whilst 
at  exercise,  tliat  they  liavc  gone  through  their  field  move- 
ments in  a  manner  highly  amusing  ;  and  if  one  were  to 
judge  from  their  ap|>enrancc  on  duty  around  the  seraglio 
and  other  places,  it  certainly  must  be  a  sight,  above  all 
others  at  Hyderabad,  worth  seeing.  The  sentries  may  at  all 
times  be  observed  very  alert  on  their  posts,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  those  who  may  have  an  infant  to  take  care  of, 
when,  perhaps,  one  hand  may  be  employed  in  holding  a 
musket,  whilst  the  other  is  engaged  in  nursing.  Women 
in  this  condition  must  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
conduct  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  superiors. 
The  husbands  of  these  Amazons  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  regiment,  and  follow  their  own  occupations, 
cither  under  government,  or  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
—Captain  Wilsutft  Private  Journal, 
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THREE  DAYS  IN  TIPPERARY. 

I  lose  no  time,  my  dear  James,  in  letting  you  know 
the  result  of  the  business  on  which  you  employed  me. 
I  know  how  anxious  you  are  to  hear  whether  I  have 
been  the  object  of  any  outrage  in  consequence  of  my 
somewhat  unpopular  mission.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
am  now  safely  at  homo,  though  not  without  adventure, 
as  you  will  see  by  what  I  am  about  to  relate. 

My  poor  wife  was  very  uneasy  when  she  heard  that 
business  obliged  roc  to  go  to  Ncnogh,  in  the  county  of 
Tippcrary.   I  did  not  much  like  the  thoughts  of  a  visit 
to  that  disturbed  part  of  Ireland  myself,  but  business 
could  not  be  neglected ;  so  I  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  my  journey.  My  wife — my  poor  Fanny 
—could  scarcely  sleep  for  some  nights  previous  to  it ; 
and  when  she  did,  she  was  harassed  by  terrific  dreamt. 
A  few  nights  before  I  left  her,  I  too  was  disturbed  in 
my  sleep  with  a  horrible  dream,  out  of  which  I  wakened 
with  a  shock,  my  heart  beating  violently,  and  my  nerves 
quite  agitated.    My  wife,  who  had  had  her  uncomfort- 
able visions  too,  was  roused  from  theni  by  hearing 
i  loud  groan  from  me.    These  were  *^ot  favourable 
omens,  though  I  tried  to  laugh  at  tliem ;  but  I  saw  they 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  wife.    The  morning 
came  for  my  departure ;  I  despatched  an  early  break- 
fast,  and  then  equipped  myself  for  travelling.   As  I 
embraced  Fanny,  she  whispered,  '  Take  care  of  your- 
self, and  do  not  venture  out  after  night-fall  while  you 
are  away.' 

My  fellow-travellers  amused  me  with  strange  stories 
of  their  hair-breadth  escapes  during  the  late  elections 
in  the  county  to  which  wc  were  going,  of  desperate 
agrarian  outrages  and  fierce  attacks  upon  different  in- 
dividuals residing  there ;  in  short,  their  discourse  was 
not  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  ideas  I  had  formed 
of  the  lawless  state  of  society  in  that  quarter.  Having 
thus  supped  full  of  horrors,  I  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  the  inn  at  Kenagh,  where  I  parted  from  my  compa- 
nions. I  gave  my  carpet-bag  and  valise  to  the  waiter, 
who  stood  at  the  coach  door,  and  then  stepped  out 
to  follow  him.  A  crowd  of  squalid  beggars,  vehement 
in  their  complaints,  and  clamorous  in  their  demands, 
were  drawn  up  to  impede  my  progress.  However, 
dropping  halfpence  here  and  there,  an  active  scramble 
ensued,  of  which  I  availed  myself,  and  pursued  my  way. 
Just  as  I  was  entering  the  door,  I  felt  my  skirts  pulled, 
and  I  turned  round  expecting  to  see  one  of  the  beggars 
returning  to  the  charge.  The  blaze  of  the  gas-light  fell 
upon  the  face  and  figure  of  a  man  who  was  evidently 
not  of  them.  He  was  equipped  in  a  light-coloured 
frock-coat,  closely  buttoned  up,  except  in  one  point,  into 
which  his  hand  was  suddenly  thrust,  as  if  to  guard  some 
treasure  or  to  grasp  some  weapon.  His  hat  was  slouched 
over  his  face,  but  still  did  not  altogether  conceal  his 


features,  which  were  anything  but  prepossessing,  and 
the  expression  they  bore  was  still  more  unpleasant.  A 
look  of  wild  ferocity,  mingled  with  a  cunning  inquisi- 
tiveness,  struck  me  even  in  this  cursory  view.  I  shook 
my  skirt,  to  be  sure  that  be  was  not  still  clinging  to  it, 
and  soon  found  myself  in  a  snug  little  apartment,  where 
a  waiter,  bustling  with  alacrity,  and  overflowing  with 
benevolence,  busied  himself  to  make  me  comfortable. 
•What  would  I  have?'  Anything  the  world  contained 
seemed  to  be  within  my  choice.  Whatever  fare  I  de- 
manded, should  be  produced.  I  might  have  wavered 
between  a  bird's-nest  from  China  and  a  buffalo's-hump 
from  Africa,  till  I  had  weighed  in  my  mind  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  each,  but,  in  compliment  to  the  green 
fields  of  Erin,  I  asked  for  something  of  home  manufac- 
ture, which  soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of 
port,  indebted,  I  am  sure,  for  its  fine  colour  and  flavour 
to  the  blackberry  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
venerable  fowl,  which  I  concluded  must  have  been 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  to  the  chickens  men- 
tioned iu  the  bill  of  fare,  put  my  teeth  and  my  powers 
of  digestion  on  hard  duty.  I  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
John's  humane  feelings  on  the  subject  He  assured  me 
I  should  be  better  taken  care  of  the  next  day.  He  said 
a  few  words  certainly  in  commendation  of  the  viands 
which  had  been  laid  before  me,  but  admitted  that  they 
had  been  far  surpassed  by  the  endless  variety  of  dainties 
which  had  been  swept  away  by  some  hungry  but  most 
fortunate  travellers,  whose  lucky  stars  had  guided  them 
to  the  house  of  entertainment  before  I  arrived.  He 
made  fair  promises  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then 
showed  me  to  an  exceedingly  comfortable  bed-room, 
where  I  enjoyed  a  profound  sleep  till  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

When  I  rose,  I  found  that  my  trusty  waiter  had 
been  as  good  as  liis  word  in  the  excellent  breakfast 
which  he  had  provided  for  me.  That  meal  being  speedily 
despatched,  I  set  out  to  execute  some  of  my  business.  I 
bad  scarcely  walked  twenty  paces  from  the  inn,  when  I 
felt  a  hand  passed  hastily  but  gently  over  my  back.  I 
was  somewhat  startled,  and  turned  round,  when  I  again 
beheld  the  man  who  had  held  me  by  the  skirts  as  I 
entered  the  inn.  His  hand  was  now,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  suddenly  thrust  into  bis  bosom.  The  ad- 
vantage of  broad  daylight  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
examining  his  face  and  features  more  closely,  and  cer- 
tainly the  clearer  scrutiny  did  not  leave  a  more  favour- 
able impression.  Straight  black  hair  lay  upon  his  low 
narrow  forehead ;  he  had  a  most  terrific  squint,  and  a 
mouth  pursed  up  so  artificially,  as  to  impress  one  im- 
mediately with  the  idea  of  duplicity.  I  quickened  my 
pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  looked  back  to  see  if  he  were 
gone ;  but  there  he  was,  close  at  my  heels.  He  coloured 
slightly  on  seeing  that  I  observed  him,  and  squinted 
another  way  with  all  his  might  and  main.  I  walked  on. 
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I  still  heard  his  stealth)'  step  behind  me,  and  thought  I 
felt  the  motion  of  his  hand  again  near  my  back.  I  stopped, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  pass  me;  but  he  stopped  too.  I 
then  walked  on  in  double-quick  time;  he  instantly 
quickened  liis  speed,  so  as  to  keep  close  to  me.  I  hur- 
ried on  till  I  came  to  Mr  Loftus's  house.  As  some  of 
my  business  was  with  him,  I  went  up  the  steps  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  man  stopped,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small  manuscript  book,  and  leant  his 
back  against  the  rails,  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  its 
contents.  As  Mr  Loftus  and  I  had  to  go  over  some 
complicated  accounts,  I  was  delayed  with  him  for  nearly 
two  hours.  When  I  came  out,  the  first  object  I  saw 
was  this  hateful  man,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  in 
which  I  had  left  him,  and  his  book  still  open  before 
him.  The  moment  ho  saw  me  he  fastened  it  in  its 
clasps,  and  gave  a  chuckle  and  a  smile,  if  I  may  call  the 
detestable  exulting  motion  of  his  lips  by  such  a  name. 
He  continued  to  follow  me  wherever  I  went  I  had  to 
go  about  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  still  my  tormentor 
was  behind  me.  I  went  to  Sir  William  Maitland's  gate, 
my  tormentor  was  still  at  my  heels.  I  entered  the 
avenue,  and  closed  the  gate  after  me,  and  still  saw  this 
incomprehensible  being  standing  watching  me.  I  hur- 
ried up  to  the  house,  and  as  my  interview  with  Sir 
William  was  a  long  one,  I  hoped  to  find  him  gone  on 
my  return.  Sir  William's  polite  offer  of  his  carriage  to 
leave  me  in  the  town  I  accepted.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  did  so,  principally  that  I  might  escape 
from  the  man  who  was  evidently  dogging  me  wherever 
I  went.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  William, 
and  he  advised  me  to  be  very  much  on  my  guard ;  for, 
were  it  known  that  my  business  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements  about  land,  there  would 
in  all  probability  he  a  hostile  feeling  against  me,  and 
he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that,  if  not  actually  known, 
this  might  be  suspected,  and  would  account  for  the 
watch  which  it  was  plain  was  kept  over  me.  As  I 
passed  through  the  gate  in  Sir  William's  chariot,  I  saw 
the  ill-favoured  wretch  gaping  at  me.  He  gave  a  kind 
of  half-smothered  groan,  and  then  had  the  audacity  to 
pull  off  his  hat  in  token  of  salutation.  I  cast  what  I 
intended  should  be  a  withering  look  on  him,  and  took 
no  notice  of  his  pretended  civility.  He  bounded  over 
a  hedge  which  separated  the  road  from  the  fields, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  breathed  more  freely ;  and 
as  I  had  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  fast,  I  soon 
arrived  at  the  inn.  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  and  the  first  object  I  saw  was  my  tor- 
mentor. He  was  leaning  against  the  rails,  as  if  he 
had  never  moved  all  day.  I  felt  provoked  and  irri- 
tated, and  hastily  brushed  by  him  into  the  house.  At 
six  o'clock  I  again  went  out,  as  I  bad  promised  to 
dine  with  Mr  Loftus,  and  there  I  found  him  still  lean- 
ing on  the  rails  in  waiting  for  me.  It  was  certainly  un- 
pleasant, very  unpleasant,  to  have  him  close  to  me  in 
the  broad  daylight ;  but  it  seemed  absolutely  dangerous 
to  be  thus  pursued  by  him  in  the  dark.  So,  shaking  my 
hand  at  him,  I  said, '  If  you  dare  to  follow  me  any  longer, 
I  will  surely  make  you  repent  of  it.'  I  then  went  for- 
ward as  fast  as  I  could  walk  to  Mr  Loftus's.  I  heard 
the  fellow  mutter,  '  I  must  take  my  measures ;'  words 
full  of  disastrous  mystery.  I  felt  my  blood  run  cold, 
and  my  heart  sink  within  me,  as  I  thought  how  nearly 
imposs'ible  it  was  to  escape  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  if 
once  a  victim  was  marked  out  I  heard  a  step  after  me 
the  whole  time  I  was  walking  through  the  streets — now 
quickened,  and  now  slackened  according  to  my  own 
pace ;  it  was  not  light  enough  to  see  the  person  plainly, 
but  I  knew  too  well  who  it  was.  On  my  return  at  night 
I  heard  the  same  tread  close  upon  my  steps,  and  every 
moment  expected  to  be  within  the  murderer's  grasp. 
There  was  something  in  the  whole  appearance  of  this 
being  that  filled  me  with  disgust  and  apprehension.  I 
thought  I  hail  seen  him  before,  and  yet  it  was  strange  that 
I  could  not  remember  distinctly  where  or  when,  his  sin- 
gular ugliness  being  likely  to  impress  it  on  the  memory. 
At  last  a  vague  and  uneasy  impression  came  upon  my 


mind  that  I  had  seen  him,  or  what  strongly  resembled 
him,  in  the  frightful  dream  which  I  had  had  previously 
to  my  journey ;  and  in  my  nervousness,  or  weakness,  if 
you  will  have  it  I  felt  like  a  doomed  man. 

After  I  went  to  bed,  I  lay  awake  for  a  considerable 
time  thinking  of  my  perilous  situation,  and  wishing  to 
be  again  safely  with  my  dear  Fanny.  I  had  left  a  lamp 
burning  in  my  room  for  greater  security,  and  had  seen  I 
that  there  was  a  bell  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  so  that 
I  did  not  fear  any  midnight  attack.    I  at  last  fell 
asleep,  and  do  not  «(v:tly  know  how  long  I  was  in  that 
state,  when  I  half  wakened  with  a  feeling  of  great  un- 
easiness.   I  thought  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
breast  and  that  I  felt  the  cold  breath  of  some  person 
leaning  over  me.   I  roused  myself,  and  with  a  start 
raised  myself  in  the  bed,  when  I  beheld  to  my  horror 
and  dismay  the  being  that  I  most  dreaded    I  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation,  and  rang  the  bell  violently ;  but  I 
was  in  total  darkness,  the  light  having  been  suddenly 
extinguished.   In  a  few  moments  two  or  three  waiters, 
some  half  dozen  of  chambermaids,  and  my  host  were  by 
my  bedside.    I  told  my  story  in  great  agitation.    I  per- 
ceived it  made  no  impression— no  one  had  been  met  in 
the  passages— nothing  in  the  room  looked  disturbed— 
the  lamp  appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  itself— the  house 
had  been  shut  up  long  before.  The  landlord  tried  to  per- 
suade me  that  I  had  been  dreaming,  or  that  I  was  sub- 
ject to  the  nightmare.    I  stoutly  denied  both  charges ; 
but  at  last  I  became  pretty  sure  that  my  audience  had 
come  to  the  charitable  conclusion  that  I  must  have  gone 
to  bed  tipsy,  and  mistaken  my  own  wild  ravings  for 
realities.    Instead  of  meeting  any  sympathy  the  next 
morning  for  the  shock  I  had  received,  I  perceived  the 
maids  vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress  their  tittering; 
the  waiters  looking  confused,  as  if  they  thought  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face ;  the  landlord  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  solemnity  and  displeasure  of  dignified 
silence.  At  length  his  feelings  found  audible  vent  when  , 
he  invoked  all  the  saints  in  heaven  to  bear  witness  to 
the  correct  character  of  his  house,  on  which  he  declared  | 
gentle  or  simple  had  never  cast  a  slur  before.    He  vehe-  | 
mently  protested  that  I  would  be  the  ruination  of  him-  I 
self  and  his  helpless  little  family  if  I  spread  bad  reports  ! 
of  it   When  I  suggested  the  expediency  of  taking  up 
my  quarters  elsewhere,  he  said  I  wanted  to  destroy  an  t 
honest  hard-working  man  entirely.   After  the  work  [ 
that  had  been  made  the  night  before,  what  would  be 
said  if  I  left  the  house,  but  that  it  was  infested  by  ghosts  , 
and  robbers  ? — it  that  had  always  been  the  resort  of  the  1 
first  quality.  Sure  it  wasn't  in  the  nature  of  a  gentleman  1 
to  send  him  and  his  poor  little  children  to  beggary.    I  l 
was  conquered,  and  had  to  remain,  being  actually  con- 
founded and  ashamed  to  persist  in  a  story  which  I  had 
no  means  of  substantiating.  That  it  had  been  no  drvam 
or  nightmare,  I  knew  too  welL   I  had  felt  the  breath 
and  heavy  hand  of  the  person ;  I  had  almost  touched 
his  face  as  I  jumped  up  in  my  bed.   You,  who  know 
ray  temperate  habits  so  well,  will  believe  me  that  I  com- 
mitted no  excess  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr  Loftus ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  senses  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  deceive  me. 

I  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  day  to  my  ac- 
counts and  letters,  to  bo  sent  off  to  the  metropolis  early 
the  next  morning.  I  did  not  stir  out  till  my  letters  were 
ready  for  the  post-office,  when  I  went  to  put  them  in 
myself.  I  had  scarcely  gone  more  than  fifty  paces  from 
the  inn,  when  I  heard  some  person  running  in  breath- 
less haste  up  the  lane  which  I  was  just  passing.  He 
was  instantly  at  my  side.  I  felt  a  sickness  come  over 
me  as  I  again  beheld  the  detestable  wretch,  and  felt 
him  almost  touch  roe,  as  he  slid  close  behind  me.  He 
kept  in  my  track  as  near  as  he  could  without  jostling 
against  me.  He  looked  on  as  I  dropped  my  letters  into 
the  receiver ;  he  almost  trod  upon  my  heels  as  I  returned 
to  the  inn.  He,  however,  made  a  sudden  dart  down  the 
lane  from  which  he  had  issued ;  I  turned  my  eyes  there* 
It  was  fitted  for  the  haunt  of  such  a  one  as  he  who 
now  passed  along:  its  straggling  houses  were  dismal. 
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equalid,  and  dilapidated ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  bo 
the  very  receptacle  for  robbers  and  assassins. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  I  went  over  to  the 
window  of  the  room  In  which  I  was  to  dine,  to  see  how 
the  weather  promised.  I  again  saw  my  hateful  tor- 
mentor, by  the  fading  light,  stationed  under  my  window. 
I  sat  down  to  my  solitary  meal  heavy  and  dispirited. 
When  the  waiter  had  removed  the  cloth,  I  drew  the 
easy-chair  to  the  fire,  whose  blaze  was  the  only  light  in 
the  room.  I  threw  myself  back  on  the  soft  cushions, 
and  tried  to  doze.  The  waiter  entered,  and  told  me 
there  was  a  man  below  who  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I  concluded  it  was  a  confidential  person  from  Mr  Loftus, 
who  had  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a  valuable  parcel 
to  Dublin.  I  desired  him  to  send  him  in,  and  bid  him 
shut' the  door,  for  I  thought  it  best  that  no  one  should 
see  the  packet  The  stranger  entered,  and  advanced 
towards  me  timidly  and  stealthily.  He  was  close— the 
full  glare  of  the  fire  fell  upon  his  countenance— it  was 
the  fatal  tormentor !  I  uttered  a  groan  of  horror,  and 
prepared  to  put  myself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  pistol  or  a  dagger  drawn  forth  to  des- 
patch me  at  once. 

'  Avaunt !'  I  exclaimed.  '  Tell  me  who  and  what  you 
are,  and  why  you  thus  persecute  me  ?' 

'  I  am,'  replied  he  in  a  subdued  and  hesitating  tone, 
'a  master  tailor.  I  have  followed  you,  sir,  for  these 
three  days,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the  pattern  of 
the  zephyr  you  wear  out  walking  5  but  I  could  not  do 
as  I  might  wish ;  if  I  could,  1  would  not  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  intrude  upon  you.  I  never  seen  so  nice  a 
cut ;  and  if  you'd  allow  me,  sir,  to  look  at  it  in  my  hand, 
and  measure  it,  you  would  put  some  pounds  in  the  way 
of  an  industrious  tradesman.' 

The  mystery  was  solved  at  once  5  my  fears  were  dis- 
sipated; and  I  could  not  but  laugh  heartily,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  do,  at  the  termination  of  my  adventure. 
The  fellow's  trade  was  ctrtainly  cutting  and  slashing, 
but  I  was  quite  satisfied,  as  it  was  not  to  be  exercised 
upon  my  person.  I  must  not  omit  telling  you  that  a 
friend  of  his,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  waiters,  had 
admitted  him  to  my  bed-room  the  night  before,  and  he 
was  just  going  to  investigate  the  zephyr,  which  hung 
on  the  back  of  a  choir  by  my  bedside,  when  I  awoke  in 
such  alarm. 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Thx  work  of  Mr  David  Buchanan— editor,  we  believe, 
of  one  of  our  Edinburgh  newspapers — on  the  taxation 
and  commercial  policy  of  Britain,*  may  be  considered  an 
acceptable,  as  it  is  without  doubt  a  creditable,  contri- 
bution to  that  department  of  our  literature  of  which 
Adam  Smith  and  Mr  M*Culloch  are  the  acknowledged 
heads.  Writing  more  for  practical  purposes  than  these 
great  masters,  Mr  Buchanan  deals  more  in  details ;  but 
wherever  principles  are  enunciated,  they  are  clear, 
I  sound,  and  irresistible,  and  as  respects  finance  and 
1  banking,  so  simple  and  truthful,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in 
economical  science  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  them. 
Much  of  the  volume,  by  its  bearing  on  political  topics, 
lies  beyond  the  scope  or  purpose  of  our  pages,  and  must 
therefore  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  that  portion 
which  refers  exclusively  to  mere  trading  policy,  happily 
stands  on  another  basis,  and  appears  so  worthy  of  being 
made  generally  known,  that  we  venture  on  presenting  a 
few  of  the  more  expressive  passages. 

Mr  Buchanan,  like  his  illustrious  prototype,  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  leaving  commerce  en- 
tirely alone,  assured  that  legislative  interference,  where 
it  may  seem  to  many  to  be  expedient,  can  prove  only 
either  nugatory  or  hurtful.  It  is  by  a  perfectly  free  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  nations  that  inequalities 
can  alone  be  corrected ;  '  that  the  bounties  of  Providence 
are  distributed  in  a  fair  proportion  among  all  nations ; 
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and  that  in  one  spot  is  concentrated,  by  means  of  trade, 
the  diversified  produce  of  the  earth.  It  is  trade  which 
brings  to  northern  countries  all  the  varied  luxuries  of 
more  favoured  climates ;  which  spreads  the  festive  board 
with  wine,  the  most  precious  cordial  and  restorative 
which  the  earth  produces ;  with  tea  or  coffee,  the  favou- 
rite luxuries  of  every  class,  brought  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth ;  with  spiceries  of  all  kinds ;  and  with- 
numerous  other  articles  of  luxury  or  use.  It  is  by  means 
of  trade  that  the  national  stock  of  northern  countries  is 
enriched  with  all  the  rare  and  delicate  productions  which 
are  matured  uuder  a  tropical  sky ;  with  the  vegetable 
oils  in  all  their  variety ;  with  balsams,  perfumes ;  many 
rare  herbs,  precious  in  the  healing  art ;  with  fragrant 
essences,  which  recruit  the  shattered  nerves ;  and  with 
all  that  Is  ornamental  either  in  dress  or  furniture, 

'  Trade,*  our  author  continues, 4  being  in  this  manner  a 
free  exchange  among  nations,  or  among  individuals,  of 
their  respective  produce,  it  is  clear  that  all  devices  for 
its  encouragement  which  impede  this  free  exchange, 
whether  they  be  bounties  bribing  foreigners  to  buy,  or 
protecting  duties  hindering  them  to  sell,  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  its  true  interests.  The  only  encouragement 
which  trade  requires  is  a  free  market  for  its  produce, 
in  which  the  best  articles  will  always  command  a  ready 
sale.  This  is  the  true  incentive  to  industry  and  skill ; 
and  it  is  to  thwart  this  natural  arrangement,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  such  articles,  that  bounties  are  given, 
or  protecting  duties  imposed.  It  is  to  countervail  the 
superiority  of  the  skilful  workman,  or  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  that  his  goods,  or  the  produce  of 
particular  countries  which  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other,  are  loaded  with  duties,  that  their  sale  may 
be  impeded  by  an  artificial  rise  of  price,  and  that  the 
consumer  may  be  compelled  to  buy  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic industry,  though  dearer  and  inferior  in  quality  j 
and  bounties  are  founded  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Their  object  is,  in  like  manner,  to  force  the  sale 
of  inferior  articles,  and  with  this  view  to  make  up  out 
of  the  public  purse  to  the  seller  that  remunerating  price 
which  he  could  not  obtain  from  their  sale  in  a  free  mar- 
ket This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  bounties  and  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  It  is  not  against  violence  and  injustice 
that  protection  is  sought,  but  against  ingenuity  and 
skilL  Protecting  duties,  as  well  as  bounties,  are  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  and  incapable  t  and 
it  is  because  they  are  ignorant  and  incapable  that  they 
require  either  bounties  to  encourage  them,  or  duties  to 
protect  them.  Where  the  workman  at  home,  or  the 
climate,  furnishes  a  better  article  than  can  be  got  from 
abroad,  no  protection*  is  required.  It  is  only  where  the 
home  are  inferior  to  the  foreign  articles,  and  therefore 
do  not  sell,  that  it  becomes  necessary,  by  means  of  pro- 
tecting duties,  or  by  bounties,  to  force  a  sale ;  by  which 
we  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  depress  in- 
genious industry,  and  actually  hold  out  a  bounty  on  in- 
dolence and  rapacity.  To  buy  cheapest  and  to  sell 
dearest  is  the  inalienable  privilege — the  Magna  Charta 
of  commerce,  which  repudiates  ail  interference  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller.  Such  manufactures  as  cannot 
stand  their  ground  without  protection,  should  be  left  to 
their  fate;  and,  if  they  should  decay,  the  capital  and 
industry  which  they  employed  will  flow  naturally  into 
other  and  more  profitable  channels.' 

From  these  principles  in  the  abstract  he  proceeds  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  oddities  in  England's  commercial 
policy.  'The  commercial  code  of  Great  Britain  pre- 
sents a  continued  violation  of  those  clear,  and  now  un- 
disputed maxims.  Her  ancient  policy,  like  that  of  the 
other  European  states,  was  founded  on  monopoly.  Her 
import  duties  were  framed  on  tins  narrow  notion,  that 
it  is  profitable  to  sell  and  not  to  buy,  though  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  and  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  pruic'ples  of  trade,  which  is 
promoted  by  competition,  and  by  the  freest  exchange 
between  nations  as  between  individuals.  The  produce 
of  labour,  as  well  as  the  prodoi\?  of  land,  was  accordingly 
I  protected  against  foreign  competition  either  by  prohi-  , 
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bitions  or  by  heavy  duties.  The  minute  restraints  that 
were  imposed  on  the  free  exercise  of  industry  by  the 
legislators  of  those  days  are  absurd,  vexatious,  and  im- 
practicable. No  satirist,  indulging  his  genius  for  cari- 
cature, could  have  imagined  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  many  of  these  officious  interferences,  not  only  with 
the  freedom  of  trade,  but  with  the  concerns  of  private 
life.  Numerous  and  complicated  statutes  regulated  all 
the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country;  such  as  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  ;  the  exact  lengths  and  breadths  of  the 
cloths;  the  mode  of  sorting  the  yarn  and  of  weaving  it  5 
the  weaver  to  give  security  for  weaving  according  to 
law.  The  bleaching  of  linen  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  magistrate,  who  might  summon  the  ser- 
vants employed  to  give  information  if  any  breach  of 
the  law"bccurred  in  carrying  on  the  business ;  and  the 
restrictions  by  which  the  silk  trade  was  regulated  were 
numerous,  absurd,  and  truly  mischievous.  The  manu- 
facture of  stockings  was  regulated  in  the  minutest  pointa 
of  shape  and  size;  also  the  making  of  hats.  Not  merely 
the  importation,  but  the  wearing  of  any  article  which 
could  interfere  with  the  sale  either  of  silk  or  woollen 
goods,  was  forbidden  by  numerous  laws.  There  are  no 
less  than  four  severe  and  solemn  acta  proscribing,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  silk  manufacture,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, the  weaving  or  the  making  "of  any  button  or 
button-holes  of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  or  other  cloth ;" 
and  as  this  act  had  been  evaded  by  the  unforeseen  prac- 
tice of  making  and  binding  button-holes  with  cloth, 
serge,  &c  a  subsequent  act  extends  the  penalty  to  the 
wearer  of  those  dangerous  buttons.  The  wearing  of 
any  printed,  stained,  or  dyed  calico  was  prohibited 
under  a  penalty  of  L.5,  to  be  given  to  the  informer; 
cambrics  and  French  lawns  under  a  like  penalty  of  L.5, 
to  the  informer;  to  which  penalty  any  milliner  making 
up  the  prohibited  articles  was  liable.  Examples  with- 
out number  might  be  multiplied  of  the  same  mistaken 
interference  by  law  in  matters  that  can  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  discretion  of  individuals. 

'  The  trade  of  the  colonies  has  always  been  strictly 
monopolised  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  and 
their  domestic  industry  was  held  in  the  same  thraldom. 
The  length  to  which  this  commercial  tyranny  was  car- 
ried, is  hardly  credible  in  the  present  day.  The  exercise 
of  mechanical  industry  waa  rigidly  proscribed  in  all  her 
dependencies  by  Great  Britain ;  acts,  innocent,  and  even 
praiseworthy,  as  conducing  to  the  general  prosperity, 
were  treated  aa  crimes,  and  branded  with  disgrace,  in 
the  suicidal  code  of  monopoly.  The  same  spirit  which 
at  home  classed  the  exporters  of  wool  with  felons,  ruled 
the  commercial  concerns  of  the  colony.  The  settlers 
were  hardly  allowed  to  fashion  their  own  produce  for 
use  after  the  rudest  methods.  They  were  encouraged 
to  till  the  ground,  but  prohibited  from  manufacturing 
its  produce,  on  which  British  industry  waa  to  be  em- 
ployed at  home.  The  exercise  of  mechanical  skill  was 
prohibited  by  fines  and  penalties — the  rewards,  under 
this  perverted  system,  of  ingenious  industry.  Manu- 
factures seldom  flourish  in  a  new  colony,  being  retarded 
by  the  want  of  capital  and  the  high  price  of  labour. 
Yet,  when  they  first  began  to  make  their  appearance 
among  the  active  and  enterprising  colonists  of  North 
America,  the  rich  merchants  of  Britain  took  the  alarm, 
and,  with  a  malignant  jealousy,  they  used  all  their  in- 
fluence to  blight  those  early  fruits  of  successful  industry : 
they  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  penal 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rising  trade  of  their 
own  colonies;  and  acts  were  passed  proscribing  such 
manufactures,  under  heavy  penalties,  as  in  any  degree 
interfered  with  the  industry  of  the  mother  country. 
The  making  of  hats  waa  prohibited  ;  every  forge  or  fur- 
nace for  smelting  iron  was  declared  to  be  a  "  common 
nuisance;"  to  be  abated  on  complaint  to  the  governor, 
who,  on  refusing  to  act,  incurred  a  penalty  of  L.500. 
Many  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  same  nar- 
row spirit  The  remnants  of  this  barbarous  injustice 
yet  linger  in  the  modern  code  of  Britain,  which  still 
prohibits,  by  heavy  duties,  the  West  India  planter  from 


refining  his  own  sugar,  which  is  accordingly  brought  to 
this  country  in  British  ships  for  behoof  of  the  refiners 
at  home.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  modern  colonial  trade,  Mr  Bu- 
chanan shows,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  to  what  a  serious 
extent  the  trade  of  Britain  has  been  hampered,  and 
prosperity  restrained,  by  the  possession  of  colonies.  1  It 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,'  says  he,  '  that  colonies 
arc  no  real  advantage  to  the  mother  country.  The 
monopoly  of  the  trade  is  a  positive  injury  to  both 
parties,  to  the  dependent  as  well  as  the  parent  state; 
and  the  sovereignty,  however  it  may  flatter  the  national 
vanity,  brings  with  it  no  solid  benefit  The  undue  im- 
portance attached  by  Great  Britain  to  her  American 
colonies,  was  fully  proved  by  the  event  The  wisest 
statesmen  were  impressed  with  the  notion,  tliat  the  loss 
of  this  great  empire,  the  brightest  ornament  as  it  was 
styled,  of  the  British  crown,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  national  prosperity.  How  entirely  has  the  subse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  country  belied  those  vain  fears. 
The  loss  of  America  has  in  no  degree  affected  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Britain  ;  it  has  rather  redounded 
to  her  advantage.'  In  support  of  these  assertions,  our 
writer  shows  that  the  trading  monopoly  for  which 
colonies  are  usually  maintained  are  either  nugatory 
or  injurious.  4  Where  it  confines  the  merchant  to  the 
markets  which  abound  in  all  he  requires,  in  which  he 
can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  dearest  it  will  then  only  be 
nugatory.  It  will  really  impose  no  restraint  The  law 
will  only  prescribe  the  channel  into  which  trade  would 
of  itself  naturally  flow.'  On  the  other  hand,  tbc  mono- 
poly will  be  injurious  where  it  compels  either  party — 
colony  or  mother  country — to  buy  from  the  dearest 
instead  of  cheapest,  and  otherwise  most  preferable 
markets.  At  present  the  monstrous  monopoly  of  the 
British  sugar  trade  insured  to  the  West  Indies,  takes 
between  five  and  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain — no  doubt 
partly  to  compensate  these  colonies  for  restrictions  with 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  have  unnecessarily  been  bur- 
dened ;  but  the  loss  is  not  the  less  great  by  being  thus 
rendered  complex. 

On  this  subject  Mr  Buchanan  sums  up  by  observing, 
that  in  the  most  practical,  as  well  aa  abstract  point  of 
view,  'prohibitions  and  restrictions  are  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  all  countries ;  but  in  the  case  of  Britain  they 
are  peculiarly  impolitic :  because,  from  her  superiority 
over  other  nations  in  art  and  industry,  her  manufactures 
need  no  protection.  They  are  cheaper  and  better  than 
those  that  are  brought  from  abroad ;  and  hence  obtain 
a  preference  in  the  market  without  the  aid  of  protect- 
ing duties.  Of  all  nations,  Great  Britain  had  the  least 
reason  to  follow  this  perverted  policy.  Her  manufac- 
tures have  flourished  in  consequence  of  her  vast  capital 
and  superior  skill ;  and  seeing  that  they  have  always 
made  their  way  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  undersold  in  his  own  market  how  un- 
necessary is  it  to  protect  them  by  discriminating  duties 
against  foreign  competition  at  home.  That  other  coun- 
tries should  protect  their  inferior  artisans,  in  their  un- 
equal rivalry  with  British  skill,  is  a  natural  though  mis- 
taken policy.  But  all  that  Britain  ought  to  desire,  is  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour;  and,  in  place  of  imposing  re- 
strictions on  trade,  her  interest  is  rather  to  impress  on 
other  nations  the  opposite  policy,  both  by  precept  and 
example. 

We  must  refer  to  the  book  itself  for  much  that  is  in- 
structive on  banking,  currency,  and  commercial  specu- 
lation, confining  ourselves  to  the  following  passages  on 
the  cause  of  monetary  convulsions.  4  The  cause  is 
obviously  the  undue  extension  of  credit ;  and  the  effect 
will  always  follow,  wherever,  from  the  superabundance 
of  capital,  credit  is  carried  to  excess.  These  calamities) 
originate  in  misplaced  confidence — in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  great  cause  of  commercial  ruin ;  and 
which  may  take  place,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  has  often 
taken  place,  when  the  currency  consisted  entirely,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  precious  metals.   In  every  industrious 
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community  capital  naturally  increases.   It  is  the  accu- 
mulated produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  surplus  which 
remains  over  the  annual  consumption.    It  has  been  ac- 
cumulating in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe,  for 
centuries.   The  labour  of  the  industrious  classes  has 
annually  produced  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  of  every 
description  than  has  been  consumed ;  and  by  this  con- 
stant addition,  the  national  stock  has  increased  to  its 
present  vast  amount    Peace  conduces  to  the  increase 
of  capital,  as  war  to  its  dissipation.    Capital  being  the 
produce  of  industry,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  those 
who  produce  to  those  who  consume,  the  more  rapidly 
will  it  increase;  an,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  more 
quickly  wasted,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the 
consumers  bear  to  the  producers.    War,  accordingly, 
which  convert*  a  large  portion  of  productive  labourers 
into  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  consume  without  reproduc- 
ing, impairs  the  national  capital,  and  renders  it  scarce ; 
while  peace,  on  the  other  hand,  disbanding  this  crowd 
of  unproductive  labourers,  and  setting  them  to  work, 
the  effect  of  their  industry  is  soon  visible  in  the  increase 
of  the  national  stock,  and  in  the  reduced  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  invariably  high  during  war,  as  it  is  always  sure 
to  fail  with  the  return  and  continuance  of  peace.    It  is, 
accordingly,  in  a  season  of  prosperity  and  peace  that 
capital  accumulates  more  rapidly,  and  that  overflowing 
in  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  all 
the  channels  of  trade,  it  is  daily  found  more  difficult  to 
jay  it  out  with  any  chance  of  profit.    With  this  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  investment,  the  capitalist  not  only  lowers 
the  rate  of  interest,  but  makes  fewer  scruples  about  the 
security.    Commercial  confidence  thus  necessarily  keeps 
pace  with  the  progress  of  wealth.    Money  is  more  easily 
obtained,  and  more  readily  invested ;  and  it  is  this  faci- 
lity of  credit  which  gives  a  dangerous  impulse  to  mer- 
cantile enterprise ;  which  sets  afloat  daring  schemes  and 
doubtful  undertakings ;  and  brings  forward,  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  a  host  of  projectors,  who,  with  borrowed 
funds,  plunge  into  bold  and  reckless  speculations,  over- 
looking, in  their  eagerness  for  the  prize,  all  the  fatal 
hazards  that  beset  the  unwary  adventurer  in  the  lottery 
of  trade.    In  this  ferment  of  speculation,  all  schemes  of 
domestic  improvement,  the  construction  of  bridges,  roads, 
canals,  railroads,  which  absorb  the  superabundant  capital 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  foreign  loans,  with  numerous 
other  rash  projects,  find  ample  support  from  the  over- 
flowing funds,  and  the  ardent  projecting  spirit  of  the 
times.   Commerce,  in  the  meantime,  presents  the  show 
of  outward  prosperity ;  everywhere  is  heard  the  din  and 
bustle  of  business  and  speculation ;  industry  flourishes  in 
all  its  branches  -,  and  all  things  appear  to  go  on  smoothly. 
But  deep  and  extensive  ruin  lies  hid  under  this  deceit- 
nil  calm.    The  vast  superstructure  of  commercial  deal- 
ing, which  shows  so  fair  outwardly,  does  not  rest  on  any 
•olid  foundation  of  real  capital ;  it  is  chiefly  reared  up 
on  speculation.    The  proper  business  of  commerce  is  to 
convey,  by  the  speediest  process,  the  rude  produce  of 
the  soil,  through  all  its  various  and  necessary  stages, 
from  the  cultivator  to  the  consumer.    This  is  the  quiet 
and  orderly  channel  in  which  trade  regularly  flows. 
The  produce  of  the  land  is  sold  to  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant, by  him  to  the  manufacturer,  by  him  to  the  mer- 
chant who  keeps  a  large  store  of  goods,  by  him  to  the 
retail  dealer,  who  Anally  sells  to  the  consumer.  This 
is  the  regular  beaten  track  of  trade,  from  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  deviates,  it  becomes  insecure.   But  in  a 
season  of  high  confidence  and  active  speculation,  large 
quantities  of  goods  arc  intercepted  in  their  way  to  the 
consumer ;  are  bought  at  high  prices,  and  stored  up,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  prices  will  still  be  higher.  The 
speculators  thus  not  only  increase  their  stock,  but  raise 
the  price;  and  the  consequence  of  this  extra  demand 
for  goods  is,  that  a  large  stock  is  accumulated,  not  for 
immediate  use,  but  on  speculation,  and  at  a  high  price, 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumer.   This  artificial  rise 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  national  stock,  which 
occasions  ultimately  a  vast  loss  when  prices  fall  to  their 
former  level,  or  below  it,  is  the  consequence  of  extrava- 


gant speculations ;  and  it  gives  rise  to  a  complicated 
mass  of  transactions  resting  on  credit,  and  kept  aflout 
by  a  floating  mass  of  fictitious  bills,  drawn  and  re-drawn 
in  a  continual  circle.  So  long  as  a  high  state  of  confi- 
dence remains,  so  long  as  the  speculators  are  supplied 
with  ample  funds  on  easy  terms,  and  on  long-dutcd 
bills,  the  system  may  be  supported,  the  external  show 
of  prosperity  may  be  maintained ;  the  mercantile  com- 
munity may  still  slumber  on  in  a  false  security,  and 
ruined  traders  may  continue  still  farther  to  spin  out  the 
long  thread  of  their  ruinous  speculations,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come;  the  flimsy  fabric 
will  at  last  totter  to  its  fall ;  and  when  this  occurs, 
when  the  mine  at  last  explodes,  then  will  be  seen,  from 
the  wide-wasting  ruin  which  takes  place,  to  what  an 
extent  commerce  has  been  previously  undermined.  Nu- 
merous and  fatal  bankruptcies,  shaking  the  commercial 
world  to  its  centre,  will  at  once  dispel  the  dream  of 
blind  confidence  in  which  the  most  wary  have  been 
lulled ;  and  suspicion,  starting  as  from  a  trance,  will 
cause  every  man  to  doubt  his  neighbour ;  the  banks 
will  contract  their  credit ;  and  panic,  scarcity  of  money, 
distrust  spreading  far  and  wide,  will  level  with  the 
ground  every  establishment  that  does  not  rest  on  a  basis 
of  real  wealth.  In  the  general  wreck,  capital  will  be 
lost  to  a  vast  amount;  and  in  many  cases  even  the 
wealthiest  merchants  will  share  in  the  common  ruin. 
Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  those  calamities  ;  those 
storms  which  burst  forth  in  a  season  of  apparent  pro- 
sperity, and  in  a  moment  blight  the  fairest  hopes  of 
commerce;  and  the  immediate  cause  is  the  sudden  and 
extensive  shifting  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another, 
occasioned  either  by  misplaced  confidence,  or  by  the 
alternate  rise  and  depreciation  of  the  national  stock  to 
a  vast  amount  Now,  this  may  overtake  any  country 
where  credit  prevails,  and  where  it  is  carried  to  excess, 
or  where  doubtful  speculations  are  undertaken.  An 
over-issue  of  paper  is  no  way  essential  to  the  fatal  re- 
sult— it  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the  scene  of  ruin. 
Money  may  be  lent  where  it  may  be  lost  to  any  amount, 
without  the  intervention  of  paper;  and  where  this 
takes  place,  commercial  distress  will  necessarily  follow, 
whether  the  currency  consist  of  paper  or  the  precious 
metals.' 


THE  THREE  KINGDOMS* 

The  Viscount  D'Arlincourt,  a  French  nobleman  of  the 
old  school,  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  last  year, 
and  having  recorded  his  adventures  as  they  occurred, 
has  now  published  them.  The  opinions  and  ideas 
formed  by  an  intelligent  foreigner  from  a  tour  in  our 
own  country  and  a  mixture  with  its  people,  are  al- 
ways useful,  as  placing  our  national  peculiarities  in  such 
lights  as  make  them  evident  to  ourselves.  Iu  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  less  instruction  than  amusement 
will  be  gleaned;  the  viscount  being  of  far  too  senti- 
mental a  temperament  to  describe  objects  and  persons 
as  they  exist  in  stern  reality,  for  so  poetical  is  his  nature, 
that  he  throws  a  veil  of  romance  over  the  most  common- 
place things.  He  possesses,  moreover,  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry, which,  though  extremely  entertaining,  creates  a 
suspicion  that  here  and  there  a  little  truth  is  sacrificed 
to  effect— the  effect  produced  by  a  well-turned  sentence 
or  a  brilliant  remark. 

The  traveller  started  from  Ostend  in  the  summer  of 
1843.  On  entering  the  river  Thames,  he  remarks — '  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  admiration  when 
we  approach  a  great  town  by  a  broad  river.  During 
eight  leagues,  one  passes  between  an  alley  of  ships  f— a 


*  Les  Trois  Royaumcs,  par  1c  Viscount  IV  Arllncourt.  Paris:  1844. 

f  More  than  twenty  mile*  of  ship* !  ThU  la  an  exaggeration.  Tbe 
•  alley '  of  vessel*  end*  short  of  Greenwich,  which  is  only  Ave  mile* 
from  London  bridge. 
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maritime  forest,  the  greater  part  of  the  masts  rising 
higher  and  straigliter  than  the  most  gigantic  trees.  In 
every  part  there  is  a  restlessness,  an  agitation,  a  com- 
merce, an  activity,  a  holla  balloo  (tohu-bohu),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  The  magnificent  hospital  of  Greenwich 
(pronounced  Grinitche)*  is  the  first  public  monument 
which  presents  itself.  Thence,  to  the  place  of  debarka- 
tion, our  steamer  could  only  be  navigated  with  the  utmost 
caution  between  the  myriads  of  Teasels,  boats,  wherries, 
and  skiffs,  which  traverse  the  river  in  every  direction.  I 
tried  to  count  the  boats  which  accompanied  or  crossed 
our  vessel,  but  I  soon  found  the  task  impossible ;  the  | 
number  exceeded  my  skill  in  numeration.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fog  produced  from  coal-smoke,  which  spread 
itself  above  my  head  in  a  kind  of  reddish  veil,  tempered 
my  admiration.  All  this  commercial  activity  in  the 
clouds — without  sun,  and  under  a  firmament  which  hid 
the  sky— created  in  me  a  sombre  wonder,  a  splendid 
gloom.  My  enthusiasm  took  cold.  Yet,  in  casting 
one's  eyes  around,  what  vast  fields  for  reflection  pre- 
sent themselves?  Thousands  of  vessels,  connecting  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world,  carrying  colossal  for- 
tunes, and  which  had  arrived  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  I  recollected  my  entrance  the  year  before 
into  St  Petersburg  by  the  Neva,  and  compared  the 
two  scenes;  but  how  little  did  they  resemble  each 
other!  The  approach  to  St  Petersburg,  by  way  of 
Cronstadt,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  stream,  and  the  quantity  of  the  palaces,  temples, 
colonnades,  and  cupolas  on  its  banks.  The  entrance  to 
London  by  water,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  present 
any  other  noticeable  edifice,  or  remarkable  monument, 
than  Greenwich  hospital.  The  houses  which  border 
the  Thames  are  smoked,  dirty,  ill-built,  and  nearly 
all  inhabited  by  the  working-classes.  Nothing  is  con- 
secrated to  the  fine  arts :  all  is  sacrificed  to  trade  and 
industry :  it  is  not  a  question  of  poetry,  but  of  com- 
merce :  the  queen  of  the  sea  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
condescend  to  adorn  herself.  She  knows  that  if  the 
fancy  were  to  seize  her,  she  lias  genius  and  wealth 
enough  to  mtmmntntedite  the  whole  of  her  banks  j  and 
this  conviction  seems  to  suffice.  Bat  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  viewed  for  the  sake  of  gigantic  buildings  and  pic- 
turesque scenes,  the  approach  to  St  Petersburg  by  the 
Neva  possesses  far  higher  claims  to  admiration,  yet  how 
immense  its  inferiority  in  a  commercial  and  industrial 
aspect  1  In  this  respect  them  is  no  other  place  that  can 
be  compared  to  London.'  The  sight  of  the  various 
docks  warms  np  the  excitable  viscount  to  a  state  of  in- 
tense enthusiasm. t  '  How  Is  It  possible  to  regard  these 
docks  coldly !  where  the  real,  pushed  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  grand,  ends  by  reaching  the  poetic.  Hero, 
where  nothing  but  the  highest  objects  meet  the  eye, 
one  cannot  suppress  the  high-wrought  expressions  which 
rise  to  the  lips.  Enthusiasm  and  imagination  are  not 
solely  excited  by  the  countries  where  palms  flourish, 
and  where  they  wore  nothing  but  wreaths  and  chaplets. 
The  furnace  of  the  Cyclops  has  its  poetry  as  well  as  the 
garden  of  Armidai  and  amongst  the  grandeurs  of  this 
world,  commerce  has  its  glories I' 
Soon  after  tho  traveller's  arrival  In  London,  he  bad 
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the  honour  of  being  invited  to  a  state  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham palace,  the  splendours  of  which  seem  to  have  nearly 
turned  his  brain ;  for  he  ■peaks  of  it  in  such  superla- 
tives, that  it  Is  often  not  easy  to  catch  his  meaning.  He 
gives,  however,  more  sober  accounts  of  his  visits  to 
some  of  the  English  aristocracy  j  these  were  few,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  start  for  Ireland. 

While  in  Dublin,  the  Viscount  d'Arlincoart  dined  at 
Palmerston  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Donough- 
more,  formerly  Colonel  Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  assisted,  in  company  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  in  the  celebrated  escape  of  General 
Lavalette ;  concerning  which,  the  guest  heard  the  par- 
ticulars from  his  lordship's  own  lips.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Lavalette,  cast  into  prison  and  condemned 
to  be  guillotined,  escaped  by  exchanging  clothes  with 
his  wife,  who  came  to  visit  him  for  that  purpose.  He 
remained  concealed  In  Paris  twelve  days,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  went  to  the  lodgings  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  who,  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  had  agreed 
to  aid  his  flight  into  England,  and  had  previously 
provided  relays  of  horses  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Some  parts  of  the  following  narrative  are,  so  far  as 
we  know,  quite  new: — 'All  was  ready;  the  flight 
was  to  have  commenced  at  daybreak.  lavalette  did  not 
lie  down,  but  Hutchinson  reposed  near  him  on  a  settee. 
Suddenly,  about  midnight,  several  violent  blows  of  a 
hammer  were  heard  from  the  outer  door ;  the  general 
rote,  and  cried,  M  All  is  lost ;  they  have  come  to  arrest 
me  1"  Tlien,  recovering  his  firmness,  he  drew  forth  his 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  exclaimed  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  "  Colonel,  I  will  not  die  on  the  scaffold  f  It 
was,  however,  nothing  but  a  false  alarm.  The  noise 
had  been  made  by  a  drunken  man,  and  no  harm  came 
of  It  At  dawn  he  put  on  the  costume  of  an  English 
general  officer;  but  unhappily,  he  had  a  long  beard, 
which  the  English  never  wear.  Moreover,  he  was  unable 
to  shave  himself;  and  as  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
to  have  sent  for  a  barber,  Hutchinson  undertook  the 
office,  and  took  off  his  beard.  An  uncovered  cabriolet 
waited  at  the  door;  Lavalette  mounted  with  Captain 
Wilson  :  while  the  colonel,  dressed  as  an  aid-de-camp, 
galloped  in  front  to  the  barrier  of  Cliehy.  There  he 
boldly  cried  to  the  guard,  "  An  English  general  officer ! 
present  arms 
and  military  1 
head  a  price  was  set 

*  At  the  gates  of  a  town  further  on,  Hutchinson  en- 
countered an  officer  of  gens-d'armes  and  his  escort  who 
were  in  search  of  Lavalette.  He  gave  his  friend  up  for 
lost ;  but  went  straight  to  the  gendarme,  and  called  to 
him.  **  Comrade,"  he  said,  "  I  precede  an  English  gene- 
ral, who  will  be  here  to  change  horses  presently ;  but  I 
am  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue ;  would  you  show 
me  where  I  can  get  breakfast  ?" 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  officer ;  and  he  con- 
ducted Hutchinson  to  a  neighbouring  restaurant 

"  I  should,"  said  the  colonel, "  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you 
would  breakfast  with  me  without  ceremony.  There 
are  but  two  great  nations  in  the  world — France  and 
England ;  they  have  long  been  enemies,  but  hencefor- 
ward they  will  be  friends.  Let  us  shake  hands — the 
]>eace  is  concluded  ;"  and  he  cordially  held  nut  his  hand. 
The  French  officer,  charmed  with  his  courteous  man- 
ners, accepted  it  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"  Between  ourselves."  remarked  Hutchinson,  "  your 
emperor  is  a  great  man."  The  colonel  had  felt  his 
way,  and  knew  the  effect  these  words  would  produce. 

M  Ay,  that  he  is  !"  cried  the  gendarme  in  a  transport 
*  now  glorious  !  yet  how  unfortunate  1" 

"  To  the  health  of  Napoleon,"  exclaimed  the  English- 
man, presenting  his  glass.  The  French  officer  rose — 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  while  lie  drank.  During  this 
time  Lavalette  changed  horses,  and  passed  on  without 


The  soldiers  instantly  formed  in  line, 
nours  were  paid  to  a  fugitive  on 
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danger.  Hutchinson  and  hii  new  friend  embraced  and 
separated. 

*  The  weather  waa  dark  and  rainy,  so  that  the  tele- 
graphs  of  the  day  were  illegible ;  and  the  fugitive  and 
his  liberators  arrived  at  Compiegnc.  Against  the  inn 
where  they  changed  horses  they  saw  a  placard  which 
contained  a  description  of  the  fugitive.  "My  lord, 
behold  that  advertisement,"  cried  the  pretended  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  false  officer,  "you  peroeive  they  have 
not  caught  that  vagrant  Lavalette ;  where  the  deuce 
has  he  hidden  himself,  the  rascal  ?" 

'  A  little  while  after,  Lavalette  got  clear  off. 

4  Hutchinson  returned  to  Paris,  and  as  he  entered  the 
Roe  St  Helder,  he  bought  of  a  street  ballad-monger  an 
account  of  "  the  execution  of  Lavalette's  effigy."  The 
rest  is  well  known :  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried 
before  the  court  of  assize,  and  confronted  with  the  officer 
of  gens-d'armes  whom  he  had  so  successfully  deceived. 
He  was  defended  by  Dupin ;  but  the  result  was  an  im- 
prisonment of  eight  months  and  20,000  francs  of  ex- 
pense ;  still,  these  days  of  peril  and  agitation  are  counted 
by  Lord  Donoughmorc  amongst  his  most  pleasing  re- 
miniscences.' 

An  excursion  to  the  Seven  Churches  gave  the  author 
some  idea  of  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, which  must  liave  a  striking  effect  upon  a  fo- 
reigner, and  one  by  no  means  flattering  to  this  empire. 
'  We  set  out  on  a  beautiful  day  for  tliis  celebrated  spot 
(the  Seven  Churches).    The  distance  was  great — seven 
or  eight  leagues  amongst  the  mountains ;  part  of  which 
wu  traversed  on  horseback,  and  part  by  carriage.  We 
at  first  passed  through  the  Valley  of  the  Rocks,  a  sterile 
and  arid  place.    I  noticed  with  pain  the  poor  Irish  who 
came  in  our  way ;  they  presented  a  lamentable  spec- 
tacle.   Never  did  I  behold  such  a  profusion  of  rags ;  yet 
they  exhibited  few  marks  either  of  suffering  or  priva- 
tion.   I  could  hardly  account  for  the  freshness  and  ap- 
pearance of  health  which  they  displayed  ;  for  these  un- 
fortunate people,  ill-clothed  and  ill-lodged,  live  upon  little 
else  than  potatoes,  and  can  get  but  few  of  them  unless 
when  the  season  is  favourable.   I  entered  a  hut,  and 
felt  nothing  but  disgust;  indigence  and  filth  reigned 
there  in  the  highest  degree.    Not  a  single  household 
utensil  was  to  be  seen,  nor  indeed  articles  which  are 
necessary  to  the  most  miserable  existence}  but  what 
struck  me  most  was  an  image,  close  to  a  Madona 
carved  in  wood,  and— I  could  hardly  believe  what  I  saw 
— a  portrait  of  Napoleon  1    The  visit  hindered  my  ap- 
proach to  the  Seven  Churches ;  but  we  at  length  arrived 
through  a  most  wretched  and  solitary  region.'  This 
antique  and  romantic  spot  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  we  need  not  repeat  the  viscount's  details ;  we  pass 
therefore  to  an  amusing  scene  with  tho  guide  at  the 
Grotto  of  St  Kevin.   '  Tliis  guide,  as  we  visited  each  of 
the  ruins,  recounted  its  history  anterior  to  St  Kevin. 
At  first,  the  melancholy  feelings  which  oppressed  me 
caused  the  man's  blunders  and  historical  pleasantries 
to  be  irksome ;  but  catching  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Irish,  I  soon  joined  in  the  hilarity  which  lie  pro- 
voked.   Diving  far  back  into  the  history  of  the  holy 
▼alley  of  the  Seven  Churches,  he  discoursed  of  times  past, 
when  the  world  was  in  a  very  different  condition  to 
what  it  is  at  present    I  give  a  specimen  of  his  annals ; 
it  is  he  who  speaks,  I  only  repeat.    "  Your  honour  will 
in  the  first  place  understand  that  Finmacoul  was  in 
those  times  tlie  king  of  the  country.   This  was  long 
before  the  Danes  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
iuvaded  Ireland.    Finmacoul,  an  immense  giant,  was  as 
wise  as  Socrates-,  he  went  to  school  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem." 
As  I  could  see  history  waa  the  guide's  hobby,  I  pre- 
tended to  listen  with  the  most  serious  attention.  Having 
read  a  great  deal,  and  thus  filled  his  head  with  great 
names  and  events,  he  confounded  them  all  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.    He  saw  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and, 
convinced  of  his  talents  as  a  narrator,  he  was  but  too 
happy  to  display  before  me  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
"  It  was  Finmacoul,"  he  continued,  "  who  constructed  the 


Giant's  Causeway,  which  your  honour  will  doubtless  go 
and  see  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  was  a  noble 
workl  He  also  built  himself  a  church  here,  like  St 
Kevin ;  which,  after  all,  was  better  than  paving  the  sea 
with  columns :  for  Finmacoul  was  in  the  long-run  no 
excellent  Catholic,  and  proved  it ;  for  as  there  were  in 
his  time  no  priests  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  hear  tho  holy 
mass  performed  at  Ephesua,"  "  The  holy  mass,"  I  re- 
peated "  at  what  epoch,  if  you  please  ?"  "  About  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era." 
"Wonderful!  Go  on  I" 

"  One  day  the  giant,  while  returning  from  vespers, 
found  himself  in  the  company  of  two  young  strangers, 
brothers  of  good  family,  and  who  spoke  much  in  praise 
of  Ireland.  They  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus." 
Here  a  burst  of  laughter  somewhat  scandalised  the  his- 
torian ;  but  he  persevered,  and  after  claiming  a  certain 
poet,  called  Ossian,  as  a  relation  of  Finmacoul,  and 
making  Odin  and  Thor  hob  -  and  •  nob  with  him  in 
whisky  on  the  mountains  of  the  Seven  Churches,  the 
erudite  guide  winds  up  with  a  legend.  "  Here,"  he  said, 
while  pointing  to  a  mutilated  cross,  "  a  cannon-ball  has 
broken  the  stone.  Does  not  your  honour  also  perceive 
a  couple  of  horse-shoes  perfectly  imprinted  in  the  gra- 
nite ?  Well,  in  former  times,  a  villager  having  been 
suspected  of  stealing  a  mule,  St  Kevin  said  to  the  ac 
cused,  pass  the  animal  over  that  stone ;  if  it  leave  no 
mark,  you  are  innocent  The  peasant  obeyed,  but  the 
mule  made  marks  with  his  shoes  as  distinctly  as  if  he 
had  trodden  upon  wax.  This  proved  the  rider  cul- 
pable, and  he  was  executed."  ' 

The  viscount  took  the  beaten  track  through  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  Scotland.  After  visiting  the  most  cele- 
brated scenes  of  the  Western  Highlands,  D'Arlincourt 
reached,  in  Glenstrath-farrar,  a  cave  in  which  Charles 
Edward  was,  according  to  common  report  concealed 
during  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The 
peculiarly  dramatic  and  essentially  French  manner  in 
which  the  whole  scene  is  described,  are  highly  amusing. 
After  climbing  over  rugged  rocks,  and  overcoming  other 
obstacles,  the  traveller  arrived  at '  a  gloomy  excavation, 
a  sort  of  gulf,  without  light  to  see,  or  a  ladder  to  de- 
scend by.  "  It  is  here,"  said  my  Highland  guide.  "  Hut 
how  to  descend?"  I  demanded.  "On  my  shoulders,"  he 
replied ;  "  there  are  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  I  know 
where  to  place  my  feet,  though  1  cannot  see.  Come ! 
the  prince  descended  this  way."  "  1W  Charles  Ed- 
ward !"  I  cried.  Macrca  (the  guide),  pleased  with  my 
exclamation,  seized  me,  and  carried  me  as  he  would  a 
feather.  The  Samson  of  the  mountaius  had  broken  the 
rocks  of  granite  to  make  a  passage,  so  much  was  he 
delighted  to  conduct  a  frieud  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  cave 
of  Prince  Charles.  We  arrived  there  at  last.  A  ray 
of  light  glistened  against  one  of  the  walls  of»the  subter- 
ranean habitation,  ami  I  perceived  a  sort  of  basin  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  which  contained  water. 
"  This  water  never  dries  up."  said  the  guide.  "  Whence 
does  it  flow  ?"  I  asked.  "  No  one  knows,"  he  replied  ; 
"  Heaven  sent  it  for  the  prince.  The  little  reservoir 
has  always  remained  full  since  the  time  the  prince  re- 
freshed his  hps ;  it  comes  from  a  consecrated  source." 
I  said  no  more.  Of  this  water  had  Charles  Edward 
drank.    I  did  the  same. 

'  I  remained  for  some  minutes  in  this  sombre  cavern, 
and  sought  the  spot  where  the  descendant  of  kings  had 
slept:  I  seated  myself  on  it:  and  by  the  feeble  light 
which  descended  towards  me,  I  began  to  write.  The 
guide  regarded  me  with  surprise,  anxious  to  find  out 
what  I  traced  in  the  little  book  which  lay  open  on  my 
knees.  "  I  am  writing  about  the  prince,"  I  said ;  "  and 
what  I  write  will  be  read  in  France." 

"  And  you  will  praise  him  ?"  exclaimed  young  Macrea ; 
"  and  do  you  love  him  as  we  do  ?"  His  eves  were  suf- 
fused with  tears.  I  could  have  embraced  him.  This 
hereditary  loyalty,  this  worship  of  monarchy,  this  love, 
always  devoted,  for  the  prince  who  had  defended  his 
fathers  (IX  seemed  to  me  touching  and  noble !  I  stretched 
my  hand  towards  him  cordially.   "  You  are  a  fine  fel- 
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low !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  would  that  every  Frenchman 
resembled  you;  though,  Macrea,  my  country  is  not 
without  faithful  spirits."  We  left  the  cave.  I  was 
already  as  much  attached  to  Macrea  as  to  an  old  friend ; 
his  sentiments  had  made  us  brothers.  He  felt,  also, 
without  expressing  it,  that  a  sympathy  existed  between 

us ;  for,  approaching  Mrs  F  (the  lady  whom  the 

viscount  was  visiting),  he  took  her  apart,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — "  I  have  a  famous  mountain  terrier,  and 
wish  to  present  it  to  this  gentleman.  It  ij  not  much, 
though  it  is  all  I  possess  in  the  world.  Ask  him  to 
accept  of  it"  It  was  now  my  turn  to  feel  the  tears  in  my 
eyes.  *  Thank  you,  Macrea !"  I  replied — "  Thank  you. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  offer,  nor  this  moment  Would 
that  I  could  nccept  of  your  dog ! — a  symbol  of  fidelity 
given  by  a  Scotch  Highlander ;  this  I  should  cherish  as 
a  precious  gift  But  far  from  my  home.  I  should  lose 
it  on  my  way,  and  what  a  misfortune  that  would  be ! 
Macrea,  I  will  write  vour  name  in  my  book,  near  to 
that  of  Charles  Edward !" 

"Oh,  give  me  also  yours !"  interrupted  the  Highlander. 
I  subscribed,  and  gave  it  to  him.' 

We  are  sorry  to  make  a  remark  derogatory  to  no 
much  fine  enthusiasm,  but  it  certainly  is  a  matter  highly 
doubtful  if  Charles  Edward  ever  occupied  this  cave ;  an 
accurate  account  of  his  wanderings  states  the  neigh- 
bouring vale  of  Strath  glass  as  the  most  northerly  point 
which  he  reached  on  that  occasion,  and  this  place  is  to 
the  south  of  Glenstrath-farrar. 

At  this  part  of  the  viscount's  northern  tour  ho  hears 
of  the  brothers  Stuart,  two  gentlemen  of  '  intelligence, 
talent  and  the  most  elegant  appearance  and  manners,' 
who  reside  in  a  romantic  island  in  the  river  Beauly,  and 
are  understood  to  be  grandchildren  of  Prince  Charles. 
He  visits  their  house,  but  finds  them  absent,  and  only 
makes  their  acquaintance  afterwards  in  Edinburgh.  We 
more  than  half  fear  that  the  lively  Frenchman  makes  a 
trespass  here  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  private  life  of  two 
men  who,  although  their  external  demeanour  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  an  unusual  degree  of  attention,  are  known 
to  be  as  modest  and  amiable  as  they  are  ingenious  and 
accomplished.  But  as  the  deed  is  done,  it  may  not  be 
greatly  amiss  if  we  observe,  in  the  present  place,  that  the 
viscount's  story  represents  these  gentlemen  as  possessing 
documents  capable  of  establishing  their  legitimate  de- 
scent from  the  hero  of  1745 — their  father,  who  is  still 
alive,  being  the  son  of  that  prince  by  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess dc  Stolberg.  '  A  Scottish  doctor,  named  Cameron, 
being,'  says  our  author,  'at  Florence,  was  asked  by  a 
stranger  of  high  distinction  to  come  to  see  a  noble  hidy 
who  was  considered  in  danger  of  her  life.  He  was  sworn 
to  secrecy  as  to  what  he  should  see,  and  with  bandaged 
eyes  was  conducted  to  the  lady  who  required  his  care. 
Arrived  at^he  place,  he  saw  a  lady  extended  on  a  couch, 
who  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son.  A  nurse  had  been 
called,  and  also  a  priest  A  portrait  of  Charles  Edward, 
set  in  precious  stones,  lay  upon  the  table,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  room  stood  the  prince  himself.  The  doctor 
wrote  and  signed  a  statement  of  this  fact  which  is 
amongst  the  documents  possessed  by  the  brothers  Stuart. 
There  exists  a  contemporary  painting  (I  am  not  able  to 
say  where  it  may  be  found)  which  represents  Charles 
Edward  consigning  his  son  to  an  Admiral  Hay,  to  be 
brought  up  in  privacy  at  a  distance.  The  admiral  is  in 
his  vessel ;  a  lady  is  on  the  beach  upon  her  knees ;  she 
receives  the  infant  from  the  prince,  and  the  vessel  waits 
for  them.  But  why  should  Charles  and  his  consort  con- 
ceal the  birth  of  their  son?  Why  confide  him  to  Ad- 
miral Hay  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  prince  was  assured 
that  attempts  would  be  made  upon  the  life  of  a  new 
heir  of  the  Stuarts,  and  thought  it  best  that  his  son 
should  be  reared  without  any  knowledge  of  his  preten- 
sions to  a  throne.  His  wife,  who  became  infamous  by 
her  connexion  with  Alfieri  the  poet,  was  bribed  to 
silence.'  The  viscount  proceeds  to  say  that  the  two 
gentlemen  have  been  enjoined  by  their  father  to  keep 
their  birth  a  secret  during  his  life.  Meanwhile  they  are 
content  to  spend  a  life  of  retirement  in  the  island  of 


Aigas,  with  this  motto  upon  their  house,  *  Dieu  l'a 
donne,  Dieu  l'a  6tc  :  que  saint  nom  de  Dieu  soit  benL* 

The  Viscount  D'Arlincourt  makes  his  adieus  to  the 
Highlands  in  a  couplet  which  may  be  freely  rendered 
thus  :— 

With  a  heart  full  of  grief  and  melancholia, 
I  leave  the  mountains  old  of  Caledonia* — 

and  turned  his  steps  towards  Edinburgh.  He  visited 
all  the  notable  places  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and,  after 
a  short  stay,  continues  his  route  southwards.  Abbots- 
ford  could  not  of  course,  be  passed  unseen,  and  the 
traveller  gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  that 
celebrated  house,  which  is  curious  in  many  respects : — 
'  The  vestibule  of  Abbotsford  is  a  hall  of  arms,  surrounded  I 
with  scutcheons,  trophies,  and  banners :  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  are  admirably  sculptured.  On  the  painted 
glass  of  an  inner  hall  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
surrounded  by  all  those  of  the  noble  families  to  which  he 
is  allied,  especially  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
One  of  the  flags  in  the  hall  is  a  tricolor,  and  displays 
these  words  in  large  characters — **  L'Empereur  Napoleon 
au  105th  regiment  de  ligne."   "  This  flag  was  taken  at 

Waterloo,"  said  Mrs  (the  housekeeper),  who  serves 

as  a  guide  to  the  Abbotsford  pilgrims.  "  This  flag  is 
not  a  French  one,"  I  answered  without  hesitation.  Mrs 

 frowned.   "  I  can  furnish  an  incontestable  proof 

that  the  supposed  trophy  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
historical,  never  figured  in  the  ranks  of  the  itnperixd 
army.  The  English  artist  who  manufactured  it  ha* 
himself  imprinted  his  own  fraud  on  it  Hie  words  cent 
rinquiime  in  figures,  ought  to  have  been  written  thus — 
105«me;  the  small  letters  erne  being  indispensable; 
but  in  place  of  them,  th  has  been  put  The  word  cin- 
quicme  is  written  in  English  4  fifth,'  and  the  two  last 
letters  of  fiftA  were  substituted  for  the  three  last  of 
cinquieme.  There  could  not  be  a  more  stupid  mistake ; 
and  it  must  have  escaped  Sir  Walter  Scott's  attention, 
or  he  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  remain."  I  leaned 
down  towards  the  flag,  the  better  to  examine  it  "  No- 
thing must  be  touched  here,"  said  Mrs    tartly. 

"  I  am  incapable  of  taking  that  liberty,"  I  coolly 
said.  We  passed  into  Sir  Walter's  breakfast-room.  I 
was  writing  a  few  words  in  my  pocket-book  with  a 
pencil,  looking  at  the  Gothic  gallery  with  pointed 
arches  which  led  to  it  and  which  reminded  me  of 
the  chapels  of  Melrose  abbey — "  It  is  not  allowed 

to  draw ! "  again  cried  Mrs  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

I  showed  my  little  book  to  the  Bhe- Cerberus,  and 
explained  that  there  were  no  traces  of  drawing  on 
its  pages.  A  charming  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward had  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  had  taken  a 
note  of  it  When  we  got  to  the  great  dining-room  of 
Abbotsford,  where  were  the  portraits  of  Cromwell. 
Charles  XII.,  and  Thomson  the  poet  I  had  taken  out 
my  pencil  once  more.  "  It  is  not  allowed  to  write  here," 
said  the  crabbed  conductress.  At  this  I  lost  patience, 
and  answered,  "  You  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak : 
you  profane  this  sanctuary:"  and  when,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  she  held  forth  her  hand  at  the  door  to  claim 
her  reward,  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim  in  my  turn,  '*  It  is 
not  allowed  to  pay  here."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  little 
arsenal  appeared  to  me  extremely  poetical.  It  contains 
a  number  of  precious  arms.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  is  seated  with  two  little  dogs  near 
him.  There  is  also  the  portrait  of  his  wife ;  she  was  m 
French  lady,  named  Charpentier." 

The  viscount  left  Scotland  by  way  of  Gretna  Green, 
and  posting  to  London,  took  up  his  quarters  very  appro- 
priately at  the  Travellers'  Club.  He  returned  to  the 
continent  without  any  other  accident  than  being  run 
aground  in  the  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
The  vessel  and  all  hands  were,  however,  got  off  safely. 

Determined,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  render  his  work 
one  exclusively  of  amusement  at  least  half  of  its  pages 


•  Le  Mrar  plein  <5e  regret*  ct  do  melancholia, 
Jc  quitui  le«  vieus  montado  la  Caledonie. 
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are  occupied  with  tales  and  legends,  which  the  author 
has  dressed  up  with  all  those  additions  of  poetry  and 
dramatic  effect,  of  which  he  is  evidently  so  great  an 


OUR  PHILOSOPHER'S  DREAM. 

Rain— rain— rain !  North,  south,  east,  west,  not  a  rent 
in  the  cloudy  curtain  that  shut  out  the  sunshine ;  not 
a  strip  of  blue  sky  to  let  in  eren  a  ray  of  hope  for  a 
change.  The  third  day,  too,  of  this  wet  and  chilly 
weather,  and  we,  a  party  of  Londoners,  invited  to  enjoy 
the  country !  By  courtesy  it  was  called  summer,  be- 
cause the  month  was  August ;  but  pleasanter,  say  I,  is 
it  to  meet  the  clear  bracing  frost  of  January,  and  even 
its  pelting  snow,  than  your  chilly  summer's  day,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  division  in  the  household  about  the 
propriety  of  kindling  a  fire  in  the  general  sitting-room. 
Look,  too,  out  of  doors ;  how  the  trees  are  shivering  and 
dripping  in  their  rich  foliage  beneath  the  melting  sky ; 
how  the  flowers  are  bent  down  by  the  heavy  rain,  and 
the  young  buds,  instead  of  opening  in  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, trail,  soiled  and  rotting,  on  the  earth !  Whither 
hare  the  birds  fled  so  silently  ?  Not  one  is  to  be  seen 
or  heard.  Flap,  flap— that  is  the  laburnum  branch 
against  the  drawing-room  window — for  the  wind  is 
high,  driving  the  rain  as  if  in  sheets  of  water.  That 
heavy  branch  ought  to  have  been  cut  or  trained ;  yet  it 
made  a  pleasant  shade  in  the  sultry  weather  last  week ! 

We  were  a  party  of  nearly  a  dozen,  and  no  doubt 
each  person  considered  him  or  herself  as  a  reasonably 
pood-tempered  and  agreeable  individual ;  and  certainly 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  many 
admirable  qualities,  including  agreeability  and  good 
temper,  of  our  kind  host  and  hostess,  and  yet  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tried  every- 
body. In  the  first  place,  the  house  was  one  taken  by 
our  host  for  a  short  period  before  commencing  a  tour,  | 
while  repairs  went  on  in  his  own  commodious  residence ; 
and  surely  4  a  furnished  house'  is  a  generic  term,  ex- 
pressive of  great  discomfort.  No  library  was  found 
among  the  furniture  or  necessary  articles  provided ; 
not  a  book  was  there  in  the  house,  except  a  lew  stray 
volumes  which  had  crept  into  the  ladies'  packages,  or 
secreted  themselves  in  the  gentlemen's  carpet-bags; 
and  these,  with  the  omnivorous  appetite  produced  by 
the  weather,  were,  I  believe,  mentally  devoured  before 
the  end  of  tlie  first  pouring  day.  Not  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  the  rooms,  save  a  shrill  fire-octave  piano,  which, 
from  its  tottering  legs  to  its  partial  speechlessness,  be- 
trayed all  the  infirmities  of  age ;  an  accordion,  which 
somebody  had  brought,  but  nobody  could  play  (other- 
wise than  asthmatically) ;  and  a  flute,  on  which  a  young 
gentleman  thought  he  could  discourse  eloquent  music, 
and  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  possibly  with 
the  hope  of  charming  some  of  the  neighbouring  dryades 
and  naiades  during  a  projected  boating  and  pic-nic 
excursion.  But  as  we  had  '  too  much  of  water'  around 
us,  to  admit  of  our  floating  gaily  upon  it,  our  flute- 

E layer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  mere  mortal 
stencrs,  for  whose  solace  he  rung  the  changes  on  '  Isle 
of  Beauty,'  *  A  Bumper  of  Burgundy,'  and  4  Rousseau's 
Dream,'  kindly  volunteering,  in  the  desperation  of  our 
ennui,  4  a  few  bars'  from  pieces  wliich  4  he  could  not 

ferfectly  recollect  without  the  notes.'  Honour  be  to 
is  good  nature,  if  not  to  his  flute-playing ! — the  first 
professor  could  only  have  done  his  best  for  our  amuse- 
ment 

In  the  desperation  of  our  circumstances,  some  of  us 
took  to  letter-writing ;  but  our  epistles  were  such  lugu- 
brious affairs,  breathing  little  else  than  discontent,  that 
they  were  worthier  the  flames  than  the  care  of  the  general 
post-master.  Not  .having  exhausted  our  complaints  by 
writing  them,  we  began  talking  of  our  grievances,  and 
grew,  as  people  always  do  in  such  discourse,  wonder- 
fully confidential  It  would  seem  that  we  had  all  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  4  the  stings  and  arrows  of  out- 
■ '  or  from  4  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 


of  the  unworthy  takes ;'  rerily,  we  must  have  been  an 
unfortunate  or  an  ill-used  set  All  but  Uncle  Robert— 
our  hostess's  and  everybody's  Uncle  Robert,  otherwise 
called  Our  Philosopher — who,  though  not  a  great  talker, 
was  still  less  of  a  grumbler;  and  did  often  enliven  us 
with  a  pleasant  anecdote  or  shrewd  remark,  very  much 
to  the  purpose  of  whatever  our  discourse  might  be. 
Yet  he  who  was  no  grumbler  was  the  oldest  of  our 
party,  and  one  whose  life  had,  truth  to  tell,  been  deeply 
shadowed.  He  had  lost  a  princely  fortune  by  the 
wrong-headedness  of  a  speculating  partner ;  death  had 
deprived  him  of  a  beloved  wife ;  and  worldly  prudence 
had  driven  from  his  side  three  noble-hearted  sons,  the 
only  survivors  of  a  large  family.  4  Perhaps,'  asks  some 
one, 4  this  Uncle  Robert  had  lukewarm  feelings,  and  did 
not  really  suffer  from  these  severe  trials  ?'  Nay,  if  you 
had  marked  his  quivering  lip  and  glistening  eye  when 
news  came  from  the  pestilential  shores  of  Africa,  or  a 
gazette  from  the  burning  East,  or  a  letter  from  the 
unsettled  and  unpoised  New  World,  you  would  not 
have  doubted  the  warmth  of  his  parental  love,  nor  the 
acuteness  of  his  feelings. 

He  was  sitting,  book  in  hand ;  but  though  his  eyes 
were  bent  down,  their  adjunct  a  pair  of  spectacles,  was 
thrown  up,  resting  upon  his  broad  forehead  instead  of 
upon  that  feature  which,  in  the  old  fable,  was  so  i 
sequential  about  claiming  the  right  to  the  same. 

4  What  are  you  reading,  Uncle  Robert  ?'  said 
hostess  with  a  smile. 

4 1  am  not  reading,  my  dear  niece,'  he  replied ; 4 1  have 
been  dreaming  all  the  morning.' 

4  Dreaming !  Why,  you  have  not  been  asleep  surely, 
and  we  chattering  all  the  time  ?'  she  continued,  taking 
the  book  from  his  hand  in  a  playful  manner. 

4  Indeed  I  have  not  But  do  you  suppose  it  is  only 
the  young  who  are  allowed  to  have  waking  dreamt  t  We 
old  people  fashion  them,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  different 
manner.  There  is  nothing  Arcadian  or  Utopian  about 
them,  I  grant ;  they  are  made  up  of  the  recollection  of 
facts  rather  than  of  the  pencillings  of  fancy,  and  yet 
perhaps  they  are  almost  as  airy  as  the  beautiful 44  base- 
less fabrics"  the  young  so  delight  to  build.  Shall  I  tell 
my  morning's  dream  for  the  edification  of  you  discon- 
tented mortals  ?' 

4  Oh  do,  pray  do,'  was  echoed  through  the  circle ;  and 
we  drew  round  to  form  an  attentive  audience. 

4 1  shall  not  stay  to  inquire,'  began  Our  Philosopher, 
4  if  there  be  a  young  gentleman  of  our  party  who  thinks 
himself  a  remarkably  unfortunate  and  ill-used  person, 
because  his  relations  have  thought  proper  to  find  for 
him  a  government  situation,  with  a  regularly  increasing 
salary  sufficient  to  supply  every  reasonable  want,  in- 
stead of  advancing  for  his  use  a  certain  amount  of  capi- 
tal, from  the  nucleus  of  which  he  is  morally  certain  he 
should  have  become  a  second  Rothschild.' 

Hero  our  flute-player  looked  up  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
for  the  cap  fitted  Aim,  indeed  more  tightly  than  was 
pleasant;  but  he  had  the  good  feeling  to  know  that 
youth  cannot  be  offended  by  the  kindly  rebuke  of  age, 
and  he  caught  Uncle  Robert's  eye  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  as  our  monitor  continued. 

4  Nor  is  this  all.  He  entertains  an  extraordinary  de- 
lusion that  he  has  an  especial  talent  for  money-making, 
whereas  he  has  only  elegant  tastes  which  would  direct 
the  money-spending.  He  has  a  decided  contempt  for 
money  itself,  apart  from  its  noble  purposes  of  benevo- 
lence, and  encouragement  to  industry  of  head  and  hand ; 
and  for  this  I  am  one  to  honour  him.  But  I  shrewdly 
suspect  your  thorough  money-maker  is  too  often  made 
of  different  stuff,  and  feels  some  idolatry  towards  the 
yellow  god  itself.  Remember  I  say  too  often,  not  al- 
ways; for  some  of  our  merchant  princes  spend  their 
revenues  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  The  delusion  of  our 
discontented  one  is,  moreover,  very  curious.  He  scorns 
the  patient  labour  and  unremitting  toil,  and  all  the  very 
arts  which  yet  he  thinks  he  should  so  successfully  prac- 
tise ;  and  there  are  about  half-a-dozen  individuals  in  the 

re  yet 
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the  objects  of  hit  supreme  envy.  Now,  in  my  waking  I 
dream,  I  thought  that  the  mind  of  one  of  these  per- 
sons and  his  own  were  revealed  to  each  other,  and  held 
a  sort  of  spiritual  communion— a  spiritual  communion, 
although  a  bodily  meeting,  as  if  they  were  under  a  bond 
to  exchange  the  deepest  secrets  of  their  hearts.  This 
meeting,  by  the  way,  was  in  a  dark,  dingy,  dusty  count- 
ing-liouse,  instead  of  at  the  superb  villa  at  which  the 
discontented  one  had  pictured  the  wealthy  merchant  en- 
joying every  appurtenance  to  refined  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment and  bodily  comfort  The  visitor  seated  himself 
on  a  hard,  tall,  uneasy  leathern  stool,  while  the  mer- 
chant spoke  to  him  from  his  accustomed  niche,  where 
he  sat  before  a  high  desk,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apartment  by  a  light  railing.  He  leaned  his 
elbow  on  a  closed  cheque-book,  and  looked  at  the 
youth  with  a  grave,  nay,  a  sad  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

44  You  are  thinking,"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  merchant, 
H  that  the  height  of  human  bliss  would  be  to  have  the 
power  of  converting  these  leaves  of  paper,  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds ; 
you  are  dreaming  of  doubling  and  tripling  them  by  suc- 
cessful speculations." 

44  And  also,"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  youth  involuntarily, 
"  of  spending  some  of  the  money  on  a  visit  to  Italy — a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City.  Oh,"  he  continued  with 
a  sigh,  44  in  my  unhappy  condition,  I  cannot  hope,  for 
years  to  come,  to  spare  either  money  or  time  for  this 
realisation  of  my  youth's  fondest  wish." 

44  I  know  all  the  thoughts  of  your  mind,"  pursued  the 
Spirit  of  the  merchant  ;  "  and  though  I  am  dead  to  all 
such  aspirations,  I  remember  them  well  enough  to  enry 
you  your  fresh  unbroken  spirits  your  calm  unfevered 
life,  and  regular  hours  of  relaxation." 

*  But  you  have  wealth,"  returned  the  youth ;  44  why 
not  retire  from  the  turmoil  which  I  now  perceive  has 
rendered  your  hair  gray  before  its  time,  has  wrinkled 
your  brow  prematurely,  and  withered  up  the  spiritual 
aspirations  which,  twenty  years  ago,  resembled  my 
own  ?" 

"  Examine  my  heart  more  narrowly,"  said  the  mer- 
chant's Spirit  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  44  and  you  will 
cease  to  talk  so  like  a  fool.  Don't  you  perceive  I  am 
one  of  the  so-called  rich,  whose  wealth  is  credit?  If  I 
cease  for  a  day  to  plan  and  bargain,  the  machinery  stops, 
and  all  is  lost.  I  can  scrawl  here  five  figures  in  a  row, 
and  the  draft  will  be  honoured.  What  then  ?  I  can 
only,  as  it  were,  pass  the  money  from  one  pocket  to  an- 
other—embark it  in  some  other  speculation.  For  my 
family's  use,  or  my  own  private  pleasure,  it  is  often  ex- 
cessively inconvenient  to  write  one  and  two  ciphers 
after  it" 

"  I  perceive,  however,"  continued  the  youth,  "  that 
you  have  a  wife  and  family — the  objects  with  me  of  a 
romantic  ambition  ;  indeed  I  think  you  married  when 
little  older  than  I  am  now." 

"  Take  off  another  layer  of  appearances,"  answered  the 
merchant's  Spirit  "  and  you  will  discover  that  I  married 
an  extravagant  woman,  solely  for  the  small  fortune 
she  possessed,  with  which  1  began  the  world.  In  our 
frequent  quarrels,  she  always  tauntingly  reminds  me 
that  everything  is  hers ;  and  really  my  splendid  man- 
sion is  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  discomfort  and 
contention,  that  I  feel  far  more  at  home  on  '  Change,' 
or  in  this  dingy  counting-house,  than  any  w  lie  re  else.  I 
lieur  with  your  folly,"  continued  the  merchant  "  because 
you  remind  me  of  a  dear  son,  for  whom  I  am  struggling 
and  striving  to  carve  out  a  happier  fate  than  my  own 
has  been." 

"  But,"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  youth,  M  it  is  not  because 
you  have  secret  cares  that  the  wealth  of  every  mer- 
chant is  but  credit  and  that  every  one  of  them  has  an 
unloving  wife." 

"  Certainly  not  i  and  though  I  feel  a  degree  of  envy 
for  such  as  you,  with  youth,  health,  and,  in  human  pro- 
bability, a  calm  life  before  them,  with  sufficient  leisure 
and  freedom  from  heavy  care,  with  the  privilege  of 


choosing  a  partner  for  life,  I  have  often  caught  myself 
envying  my  seemingly  more  fortunate  companions  in 
business.  Vet  who  knows,  if  our  spirits  could  hold  this 
intimate  communion  with  theirs,  we  might  discover  they, 
too,  had  sorrows." 

There  was  a  pause.  "  Ah,"  said  the  merchant  at  last, 
"  I  see  you  are  growing  more  contented  with  your  lot ; 
and  as  this  makes  me  envy  you  more,  I  had  rather  not 
examine  your  mind  any  further ;  especially  as  it  is  very 
necessary  I  should  seem  unruffled,  alike  to  hide  satisfac- 
tion at  my  gains,  and  chagrin  at  my  losses."  And  thus,' 
said  Uncle  Robert  speaking  in  his  own  person,  'the 
first  scene  of  my  waking  dream  melted  away — gradually 
discovering — shall  I  tell  it  you? — a  second.' 

4  Oh  yes,'  was  echoed  by  all,  though  perhaps  we  each 
trembled  with  the  thought  of  being  the  next  exemplar. 

•  In  the  second  scene  of  my  waking  dream,'  continued 
Uncle  Robert,  looking,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  youngest  of 
our  party,  '  I  beheld  a  bright-eyed  girl  of  about  I  sup-  . 
pose,  seventeen,  without  a  real  trouble  or  sorrow  in  the 
world — unless,  indeed,  the  loss  of  her  mother,  when  she 
was  an  infant  may  still  be  called  so — who  fancied  her- 
self cruelly  used,  because  her  stepmother  still  exercised 
parental  authority  over  her ;  apportioning  the  occupa- 
tion of  her  time,  directing  her  reading,  and  even  the 
choice  of  her  companions.  She  fancies  she  could  have 
submitted  to  even  a  harsher  government  from  her  own 
mother,  but  feels  sure  the  would  not  have  exercised  her 
power  half  so  tyrannically.  Her  regret  for  her  parent 
and  affection  for  this  ideal  of  a  mother,  we  all  can  under- 
stand and  admire ;  but  just  now  the  especial  objects  of 
her  envy  are  a  family  of  giddy  girls,  who,  like  herself,  are 
motherless,  but  wlio,  unlike  her,  have  escaped  from  con- 
trol, salutary  or  not  It  is  true  that  she  does  not  think, 
if  she  had  equal  liberty,  she  should  abuse  it  by  idling 
her  time  in  the  manner  she  confesses  they  do ;  "but  she 
longs  for  the  liberty,  nevertheless,  if  only  to  prove  her 
wisdom.  Now,  in  my  dream,  the  Spirit  of  this  young 
girl  was  wafted  away  from  the  well-ordered  home,  which 
she  sometimes  calls  a  prison  ;  away  from  the  neat  cham- 
ber, well  stocked  with  books,  which  she  calls  her  own  ; 
away  from  her  birds  and  flowers — to  a  poverty-stricken 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  The  poverty  was 
of  that  sort  which  is  the  most  painful  to  witness,  not 
the  humble,  almost  contented,  poverty  which  strives  to 
limit  wants  and  wishes  to  the  means,  but  the  poverty 
which  is  proud,  and  is  ashamed  of  itself. 

A  haggard  woman,  really  about  five-and-twenty,  but 
looking  middle-aged,  was  there ;  and  two  sicklv  children, 
one  in  her  arms,  one  clinging  to  her  dress.  Thus  spoke 
the  Spirit  of  the  woman  to  the  young  girl — for,  in  my 
dream,  they  were  able  to  read  each  other's  hearts. 

41  You  envy  those  whose  days  are  passing  away,  to  my 
mind,  like  an  early  scene,  from  the  drama  of  my  own 
life.  I,  too,  was  motherless  from  an  infant  but  my  father 
gave  me  no  stepdame ;  he  consoled  himself  in  a  very 
different  fashion— was  seldom  in  his  house— made  no 
home  of  it  I  was  left  to  servants  and  hireling  teachers, 
all  chosen  carelessly.  I  was  my  own  mistress,  indeed, 
and  steered  my  course  to — a  whirlpool.  Ignorance. 
Vanity,  and  Self-will,  were  my  pilots,  without  a  warn- 
ing-voice to  tell  me  of  a  beacon.  My  fatlier  was  reputed 
rich,  and  I  had  many  suitors ;  but  I,  who  had  never  been 
controlled,  and  so  had  never  learned  to  control  myself, 
would  not  be  guided  in  my  choice,  would  not  give  up  my 
wilL  I  was  just  your  age  when  I  eloped  with  one,  worthy 
perhaps  of  me,  but  quite  unworthy  any  nobler  speci- 
men of  womanhood.  I  never  believed  my  father  would 
withhold  his  pardon  and  a  provision  }  but  when  we  dis- 
covered my  mistake,  my  wretchedness  began.  My  ex- 
pected fortune  had  been  the  lure ;  I  was  soon  treated 
with  contempt  and,  by  degrees,  with  all  the  harshness 
and  cruelty  that  a  brutal  nature  is  capable  of  inflicting 
on  the  Itelpless.  My  husband's  bad  character  excludes 
me  from  worthier  associates  than  his  companions ;  my 
father's  doors  are  shut  against  me  >  gnawing  poverty 
and  mutual  hatred  rule  our  wretched  household.  I  am 
■till  young,  but  I  hare  only  hope  in  the  grave.  Read 
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my  heart  more  closely,  it  is  more  fit  for  you  to  read  now 
than  it  was  in  my  girlhood."  I  thought,'  continued 
Uncle  Robert,  '  that  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  that 
the  two  looked  into  each  other's  faces.  At  last  the 
woman  spoke  again. 

44 1  can  read,"  said  she,  "your  past  clearly — and  can 
look  into  your  probable  future.  I  can  see  how,  in  your 
childish  illnesses,  the  stepmother  watched  by  your  bed- 

:  side,  and  pillowed  your  feverish  head  upon  her  bosom'; 
how,  in  those  days,  you  loved  her  very  dearly,  and, 
knowing  no  difference,  called  her  4  mother.'  I  can  see, 
too,  how  she  loved  you  almost  as  much,  and  tended  you 
quite  as  carefully,  as  in  later  days  she  has  loved  and 

!  tended  her  own  child.  I  can  see,  too,  how  the  self- 
willed,  self-governing  cousins,  whom  you  so  much  envy, 
first  corrupted  your  mind  against  her ;  and  never  did 
she  more  truly  prove  that  she  was  good,  and  wise,  and 

[  kind,  than  by  striving  to  keep  you  apart.  I  can  see  in 
the  future  that  she  will  guide  your  half  sister  just  as  she 
has  striven  to  guide  you.  I  see,  too,  in  those  coming 
days,  that  you  will  have  a  happy  home  of  your  own,  in 

'  the  governing  of  which  you  will  often  seek  her  advice ; 

I  for  by  that  time  you  will  understand  her  excellence, 
and  thank  her  for  her  care ;  a  care  which  almost  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  your  choosing  an  unworthy  hus- 
band, since  high  character  is  the  only  passport  to  your 
acquaintance.    Oh,"  sighed  the  Spirit,  44  how  I  envy 

|  your  lot !  How  delicious  does  your  flower-strewn  path 
appear !  How  sweet  the  security  of  your  present  bond- 

I  age  to  my  wrung  repentant  heart !"' 

The  monitor  paused,  and  the  fair  girl  to  whom  he 
had  rather  particularly  addressed  himself,  rose  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  passing  her  arm  round  Uncle  Robert's 
neck — he  teas  her  uncle — pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  whispered,  ere  she  left  the  room,  4 1  go  to 
ask  her  forgiveness  of  all  my  petulance ;  I  will  write  to 
her — again  1  will  call  her  mother.  She  will  forgive  as 
she  has  forgiven,  and  slie  shall  feel  that  I  am  changed 
— am  humbled — am  grateful.  And  you,  Uncle  Robert, 
you  shall  think  better  of  me.  Nay,  1  must  go,'  and  she 
hastened  away  to  hide  her  emotion. 

I  Tlte  tears  of  the  pretty  little  maiden  had  thrown  a 
gloom  upon  the  party,  and  even  Our  Philosopher  himself 
seemed  somewhat  affected. 

•I  know,'  said  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  twisting 
some  closely-written  paper  into  all  imaginable  shapes, 
and  offering  himself  in  a  good-humoured  manner  for  the 

|  amusement  (and  instruction?)  of  the  company  — 4 1 

I  know  there  must  have  been  a  third  scene  to  your 

;  dream,  for  I  was  the  grutnbler-in-chief  this  morning. 
Do  tell  me,  dear  Uncle  Robert,  most  sage  philosopher, 
to  what  Spirit  you  introduced  mine  ?' 

4  To  the  Spirit  of  the  author,'  returned  our  monitor, 
smiling  again,  4  whose  fame  you,  one  of  the  dilettanti  of 
literature,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  do,  beyond  all  things, 
covet.  The  ode  you  have  written  to  him  really  deserves 
better  treatment  than  it  is  receiving  at  your  hands ;  for 
though  it  speaks  only  of  the  laurel  wreath,  without  one 
allusion  to  tlie  poison  which  may  be  distilled  therefrom, 
it  is  a  very  respectable  production,  and  would  be  a  grace- 
ful accompaniment  to  the  pecuniary  present  you  are 
'  wishing  to  offer  him.  You  know  he  is  poor,  but,  like 
|    many  of  the  rich,  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  his  sort  of 

,  poverty — a  poverty  very  different  from  that  of  the 

:  woman  which  I  described,  for  his  fame  really  shines  the 
brighter  that  he  is  still  poor  ;  that  he  has  resisted  every 
temptation  to  sell  his  splendid  talents  for  party  purposes. 
Yet,  surrounded  by  the  beloved  ones  who  look  up  to  hiin 
for  bread — bread  to  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain 
— think  how  hard  it  must  have  been  always  to  have 
said  44  no."  On  the  one  hand  ease  and  abundance,  on 
the  other  toil  and  privation.  It  is  only  lately  this  fame 
you  so  covet  has  been  acknowledged ;  think  of  the  long 
struggling  years  of  obscurity  through  which  he  waded ; 
the  enmity  of  those  he  would  not  serve  ;  the  "  hope  de- 
ferred **  and  sickness  of  heart.  Could  your  proud  spirit 
so  alternately  have  bent  and  battled  ?  would  you  have 
come,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  glorious  belief,  that 44  the 


Wages  of  every  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in  Heaven,  or 
else  Nowhere  ?  Verily,  he  may  be  envied,  but  would 
you  live  over  his  life,  and  so  pay  the  price  of  his  happi- 
ness?' 

'Such  fame!   What  can  the  world  bestow  that  is 
comparable  to  it?'  returned  the  author  of  the  ode. 

•  Think  of  your  own  fame,'  interrupted  a  lively  lady,  i 
and  counting  as  she  spoke  upon  her  fingers ; 4  first,  you 
wrote  a  prize  essay  at  Oxford,  then  you  contributed 
poetry  to  one  annual  and  to  three  county  newspapers  j 
and  since  then  you  roust  have  enriched  at  least  a  thou- 
sand albums  with  your  effusions.' 

4  To  be  rebuked  at  last  for  my  ambition,'  said  our 
author,  taking  the  irony  in  good  part;  'well,  one  thing, 
at  least,  I  will  strive  to  be,  the  appreciated — the  en- 
courager  of  genius.  Will  this  please  you,  my  dear 
philosopher?' 

'Your  hand  upon  the  promise.  And  take  an  old 
man's  word  for  it,  you  will  be  the  thing  more  useful 
than  the  man  of  genius  himself;  for  one  appreciator 
can  encourage  and  foster  many  of  those  who  only  want 
a  helping  hand.' 

And  so  ended  Our  Philosopher's  Dream.  And  behold, 
while  it  was  telling,  the  weather  had  cleared,  the  rain 
was  over,  or,  as  I  once  heard  a  little  girl  say,  4  it  was 
used  up.'  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the,  dream  or 
the  sunshine,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  all  our  discon- 
tent was  over.  A  walk  in  the  grounds  we  roust  have, 
thick  shoes  provided.  How  sweet  the  carnations  smelt 
after  the  rain  1  Even  we  were  in  good  humour  with  the 
snails,  who  crawled — no,  galloped,  as  they  always  do  on 
such  occasions — across  our  path,  though  we  knew  them 
to  be  on  the  high  road  to  assert  their  prior  claim  to  the 
peaches  and  nectarines.  Did  not  this  alone  prove  the 
general  contentedne*s  of  heart  and  toleration  of  spirit 
induced  by  Uncle  Robert's  dream  and — the  sunshine  ? 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A  BRILLIANT  CAREER  INTERRUPTED. 

A  cabs  like  the  following  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  ! 
A  barrister  enters  upon  his  professional  career  with  all  ! 
the  advantages  of  talent  and  industry.  While  yet  in  the  j 
prime  of  life,  he  attains  the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  ] 
and  even  begins  to  receive  some  of  those  political 
honours  which  are  reserved  for  lawyers  of  the  highest 
character.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  highest 
professional  triumphs,  he  is  compelled  by  bad  health  to 
retire  for  a  time  from  exertion.  Soon  after,  the  public 
hears  with  regret  that  he  is  threatened  by  paralytic 
tendencies,  and  is  not  expected  to  resume  practice.  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  sudden  fall  in  a  course  so 
brilliant  ?  Solely,  no  doubt,  to  the  excessive  application 
into  which  a  successful  lawyer  is  tempted  while  he  has 
strength  to  give  to  it.  Fifteen  thousand  a-year  is  before 
him,  if  he  will  work  for  it  night  and  day,  denying  him- 
self all  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  life.  Having  the 
strength  of  resolution  and  capacity  of  self-denial  which 
are  requisite  in  the  case,  he  does  not  scruple  to  make 
tins  awful  purchase,  altogether  ignorant  that  there  is 
anything  hut  his  will  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter;  for, 
while  admired  for  his  abilities,  and  called  4  learned,'  his 
education  has  never  given  him  the  slightest  hint,  but 
rather  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him,  that  lie  has  a 
body  and  brain  subject  to  natural  laws,  which  he  can- 
not systematically  outrage  without  incurring  penalties, 
some  of  which  consist  of  a  short  imprisonment  (tran- 
sient illness),  others  of  mutilation  and  disablement 
(phthisis,  paralysis,  &c),  while  the  last  and  worst, 
though  often  the  most  merciful,  may  well  be  called 
capital.  A  few  years,  therefore,  see  him  advanced  to 
wealth  and  honours,  but  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
all  power  of  enjoying  either — the  exhausted  spendthrift 
of  his  physical  energies,  the  condemned  malefactor  of 
nature,  a  mere  wreck  left  to  beacon  others  away  from  ■ 
the  same  danger,  but  unfortunately  not  even  service- 
able in  that  miserable  capacity,  few  or  none  possessing 
the  knowledge  which  might  enable  them  to  trace  the 
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effect  to  its  true  cause*.  In  how  •trange  a  light  does 
this  present  oar  very  foremost  men,  erudite  in  thou- 
sands of  tilings  of  little  use,  but  left  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  a  few  physiological  facts  on  which  the  most 
important  of  secular  interests,  that  of  health,  depends ! 
It  used  to  be  said  that,  before  forty,  a  man  must  be 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician ;  that  is,  must,  if  wise  at  all, 
have  been  forced  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine ;  but,  unluckily,  the  fact  is,  that  many  men  the 
reverse  of  fools  never  become  aware  that  they  have  a 
constitutional  system  liable  to  be  diseased,  till  they  are 
struck  down  hopelessly  by  the  consequences  of  their 
imprudence.  The  adage  should  be  improved :  it  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  medicine  which  is  wanted,  but  of  hygibu, 
or  the  conditions  necessary  for  preserving  health— a 
science  involving  nothing  beyond  a  few  slight  rules  for 
personal  government.  But  when  shall  we  see  even  this 
little  knowledge  universally  communicated — when  shall 
we  see  it  reach  even  those  called  the  educated  classes  ? 
•many  victims  will  fall 


OF  THE  HOURS  OP  LADOUR  IN  RETAIL 
TRADES. 

The  efforts  of  the  large  class  of  shopmen  to  obtain  an 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  attendance  seem  likely  to 
be  attended  with  success.  The  utility  of  early  shop- 
shutting  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  the 
masters  being  generally  as  well  inclined  to  it  as  the 
men.  Everybody  sees  that  long- protracted  attendance 
is  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  shopmen,  and  preclu- 
sive of  all  mental  improvement ;  also  that  a  mere  con- 
densation of  the  same  amount  of  business  into  a  shorter 
time,  is  neither  an  injury  nor  an  inconvenience  to  any 
one.  There  is  a  good,  then,  to  be  done  by  a  general 
system  of  early  shop-shutting,  and  no  harm :  this  being 
considered  as  admitted,  the  great  question  occurs — by 
what  means  is  early  shop-shutting  to  be  effected  ?  It 
clearly  and  solely,  in  our  opinion,  depends  upon  the 
public.  The  public  must  cease  to  resort  to  shops  after 
an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
early  shop-shutting.  And  this  is  simply  because  there 
is  a  minority  of  dissentients  and  greedy  men,  who  will 
keep  open  later  if  there  be  a  flow  of  custom,  and  who 
will  thus  compel  others  to  keep  open  too,  so  that  any 
resolution  of  the  majority  to  close  early  would  soon  be 
broken  through.  Obviously,  the  only  means  of  inducing 
the  minority  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  majority, 
is  to  convince  them  that  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to 
keep  open  beyond  a  certain  early  hour.  And  this  the 
public  can  do  by  simply  refraining  from  the  purchase 
of  articles  at  shops  after  that  certain  hour,  and  by  dis- 
countenancing in  every  other  way  those  who  attempt 
to  protract  business  beyond  it.  We  call,  then,  upon  the 
public  to  act  in  this  manner.  Humanity  towards  a 
class  of  their  fellow-creatures  demands  that  they 
should  abstain  from  resorting  to  shops  after  the  cer- 
tain hour  alluded  to :  they  are  required  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  moral  duty,  which  it  really  is,  since  such  im- 
portant interests  depend  upon  it.  Let  every  master  and 
mistress,  every  servant,  every  person  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  rank,  receive  this  as  a  branch  of  the  grand 
law  of  love  to  our  neighbour — trade  not  at  late 
hours.  We  repeat  that  it  altogether  depends  on  the 
community  at  large  whether  shops  are  to  be  shut  early 
or  late :  on  the  public,  then,  be  the  praise  or  blame  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  reformation. 

•REVENEZ  A  VOS  MOUTONS.' 

WnEN  any  person,  in  telling  a  story,  or  taking  part  in 
an  argument,  wanders  away  from  the  subject,  he  is  often 
recalled  to  it  by  the  phrase, '  revenez  a  vos  moutons'— 
return  to  your  sheep ;  or,  as  a  variation, '  revenons  h  nos 
moutons' — let  us  return  to  our  sheep.  This  is  common 
not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  our  own  country.  As 
few  persons  can  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  phrases, 
we  venture  to  make  known  that  they  took  their  rise 
from  one  of  the  most  humorous  and  popular  specimens 


of  the  comic  drama  of  our  lively  neighbours  i 
Channel 

The  expression  occurs  in  a  farce  named  'Maitre 
Pierre  Patelin,'  which  appeared  in  print  as  early  as 
1474,  and  is  then  spoken  of  as  an  old  piece.  The  name 
of  the  writer,  notwithstanding  various  sage  conjectures 
on  the  subject,  remains  still  one  of  the  undiscovered 
mysteries  of  literature.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  pro- 
duced shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  continued  for  three  hundred  years  to  he  a 
general  favourite  on  the  French  stage ;  and,  to  render  it 
still  more  acceptable,  it  was  modernised  and  improved 
by  Brueys,  a  popular  comic  dramatist  of  his  time  ( 1 640- 
1723),  and  named  by  him  '  L'Avocat  Patehn.'  In  this 
new  form  the  piece  was  brought  out  on  the  4th  of 
June  1 706 ;  and  uniting  much  of  the  finesse  of  McJiere 
with  the  comic  power  of  Rabelais,  it  has  remained  a 
favourite  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  original  farce, 
the  saying  'revenons  a  nos  moutons'  occurs  at  least 
once,  but  in  the  piece  as  modernised  by  Brueys,  that 
form  of  the  phrase  is  dropped,  and  *  revenez  a  vos  mou- 
tons' is  only  employed.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
story  will  show  the  droll  origin  of  these  expressions. 

Patelin,  an  advocate,  living  with  his  family  in  a 
village  near  Paris,  wishes  to  provide  a  good  match  for 
his  daughter ;  but  unfortunately  his  circumstance*  are 
so  poor,  and  his  dress  so  shabby,  that  his  appearance 
deters  all  those  who  might  otherwise  become  suitors. 
His  wife  is  constantly  reproaching  him,  and,  driven  to 
desperation,  he  determines  at  all  hazards  to  provide 
himself  with  a  new  coat.    One  of  his  neighbours  is 
Monsieur  Guillaume,  an  avaricious  woollen-draper,  to 
whom  Patelin  lias  never  yet  spoken.    He  is  particularly 
struck  with  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is  temptingly  dis- 
played in  the  draper's  window,  and  hits  on  an  ingenious 
expedient  for  obtaining  a  suit  from  it,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable, and  to  him  the  impossible,  formality  of  paying. 
He  goes  to  his  neighbour,  and  commences  the  attack  by 
declaring  his  name,  which  he  is  quite  sure  the  shop- 
keeper must  know  perfectly  well.    M.  Guillaume  de- 
clares tartly  that  he  does  not  know  him.    'Ill  soon 
make  him  know  me,'  says  the  wily  lawyer  to  himself. 
*  I  have  found,'  he  continues  aloud,  1  among  the  memo- 
randa left  by  my  late  father,  a  debt  which  has  not 
been  paid.'   Guillaume  interrupts  him  hastily  with, '  It 
is  no  affair  of  mine,  sir ;  I  do  not  owe  a  penny.'  Patelin 
replies  soothingly,  'No,  sir;  quite  the  contrary.  My 
late  father  was  the  debtor ;  it  is  he  who  died  in  your 
debt — some  thirty  crowns  or  so.   As  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  sir,  I  have  come  to  pay  you.'   This  sharpens 
the  draper's  memory  like  magic    4  Tou  have  come 
to  pay  me,  sir  ?'  he  exclaims.    '  Well,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  I  have  a  glimmering  recollection  of  your  name. 
O  yes,  I  have  known  your  family  for  a  long  time.  You 
used  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  village.    In  fact  your 
father  and  I  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms.   I  beg 
you  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  sir.   Allow  me  to 
hand  you  a  chair.   Pray  take  a  seat.   Sit  down,  sir,  I 
beg.'   The  subject  of  the  debt  is  naturally  continued. 
Patelin  will  pay  it  to-morrow ;  and  looking  about  him, 
he  affects  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time  with  the  re- 
markably fine  colour  and  texture  of  the  cloth  which  had 
attracted  his  attention.    The  draper,  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  the  prospect  of  receiving  payment  of  a  debt 
he  never  heard  of,  and  susceptible  of  flattery  through 
his  cloth,  is  easily  induced  to  cut  off  a  suit,  which  is 
to  be  settled  for  along  with  the  debt  on  the  following 
day.    The  business  being  thus  amicably  arranged, 
l'atelin  puts  the  cloth  under  his  robe,  and  takes  a 
graceful  leave,  by  inviting  the  draper  to  dinner.  The 
day  after,  Guillaume  punctually  keeps  his  appoint- 
ment, expecting  a  good  dinner,  and  a  sum  of  money 
to  which  he  has  no  right   Arrived  at  Patelin's  house, 
the  advocate  feigns  madness,  raves  at  his  visitor,  and 
will  not  answer  a  single  question  concerning  the  debt, 
the  cloth,  or  the  invitation  to  dinner.    The  draper  be- 
comes furious,  and  leaves  the  house, 
geouce  and  the  full  terrors  of  the  law. 
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He  has,  however,  another  law-plea  already  on  hand 
against  his  shepherd,  Agnelet ;  for  M.  Guillaume  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  he 
makes  into  cloth.  His  accusation  against  the  shepherd 
is,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  murdering  the  sheep, 
under  pretence  that  they  are  ill,  and  then  selling  them 
to  a  butcher ;  nor  is  the  accuser  deterred  from  proceed- 
ing, when  he  suspects  Vale  re,  his  son,  of  conniving  at 
and  sharing  the  booty  with  the  treacherous  shepherd. 
A  omelet  applies  to  Patelin  to  conduct  his  defence  against 
Guillaume ;  and  the  lawyer  puts  him  up  to  the  scheme 
of  playing  the  idiot,  and  whenever  questioned,  to  say 
nothing  but  '  Bee !'  He  is  also  to  enter  a  cross-action 
for  supposed  damages  received  in  the  head  from  his 
masters  repeated  thrashings. 

All  the  parties  speedily  meet  before  the  judge,  and 
M.  Guillaume  determines  to  plead  his  own  cause,  much 
to  Patelin's  horror;  for  lie  perceives  in  the  prosecutor 
his  own  victim,  who  will  doubtless  divulge  the  cheat 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  Not  wishing  to  be  recog- 
nised, he  complains  of  the  toothache,  and  holds  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face.  Meanwhile  Guillaume  catches 
a  glimpse  of  him,  and  mixing  up  the  advocate's  fraud 
with  the  case  really  before  the  bench,  makes  a  most 
amusing  confusion  of  statements — the  six  ells  of  cloth, 
the  promised  thirty  crowns,  and  the  twenty- six  sheep, 
being  jumbled  together  in  a  manner  as  bewildering  to 
himself  as  unintelligible  to  the  court  He  opens  his 
case  by  accusing  Agnelet  of  killing  and  making  away 
with  twenty-six  sheep;  Patelin,  as  advocate  for  the 
defendant,  affirms  that  the  sheep  died  of  the  rot  Guil- 
laume denies  it ;  and  adds,  '  Why,  he  carried  away 
yesterday  from  my  shop  six  ells  of  cloth ;  and  this 
morning,  instead  of  paying  me  thirty  crowns  ' 

The  Judge.  But  what  have  six  yards  of  cloth  and 
thirty  crowns  to  do  with  the  case?  This,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  question  of  stolen  sheep, 

Guillaume.  Very  true,  sir ;  that  is,  as  you  say,  another 
affair,  which  I  shall  come  to  presently.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  I  concealed  myself  in  the  sheep-house, 
and  (aside,  glancing  at  Patelin)— yes,  it  is  he;  I  am 
sure  of  it— and,  your  worship,  I  saw  this  fellow  ap- 
proach ;  he  sat  himself  down,  and  took  a  fine  fat  sheep, 
and — and — managed  with  his  flummery  and  fine  words 
to  cheat  me  out  of  six  rlh 

The  Judge.  What!  six  ells  of  sheep  ? 

Guillaume.  No,  no ;  six  ells  of  cloth.   Him  I  mean ! 

The  Judge.  Be  good  enough  to  drop  the  clotli  and 
this  gentleman  for  the  present,  and  return  to  your 
sheep  (revenez  a  vos  moutoru .') 

Guillaume.  Very  well,  sir.  Well,  then,  (hat  fellow 
having  taken  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket — at  least  I 
mean  my  cloth.  No,  no,  I  was  right  at  first ;  his  knife — 
he — he  — he  —  tucked  the  cloth  under  his  robe,  and 
carried  it  home ;  and  this  morning,  in  place  of  paying 
me  thirty  crowns,  he  declared  he  hnd  neither  cloth  nor 
money ! 

Patelin  laughs  heartily,  and  the  judge  exclaims, '  But 
the  sheep,  I  repeat — return  to  your  sheep.  I  fear  you 
are  hardly  in  your  senses.  Collect  yourself,  I  beg,  and 
— return  to  your  sheep' 

Patelin.  Your  worship  is  quite  right  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about 

Guillaume.  Indeed  but  I  do.  He  has,  as  I  before 
stated,  stolen  twenty-six  sheen ;  and  this  morning,  in- 
stead of  paying  me  for  six  ells  of  cloth,  best  superfine 
iron  -gray — he — he  

The  Judge.  Stop,  Monsieur  Guillaume,  not  all  the 
courts  in  the  kingdom  could,  from  your  statement,  be 
made  to  comprehend  your  affair.  You  accuse  the  shep- 
herd of  having  stolen  twenty-six  sheep,  and  you  inter- 
lard your  plea  with  some  extraordinary  allusions  to 
six  yards  of  cloth,  thirty  crowns,  and  other  matters  per- 
fectly irrelevant  [Guillaume  attempts  to  speak  about 
Patelin.]  What!  again?  Come,  sir,  return  to  your 
sheep,  or  I  must  release  the  shepherd.  But  I  had  per- 
haps better  interrogate  him  myself.  Approach  I  What 
is  your  name  ? 


AgneleL  Bee! 

Guillaume.  It  is  false !    His  name  is  Agnelet 

The  Judge.  Agnelet  or  Bee,  it  matters  little.  Tell 

me,  is  it  true  that  your  master  left  to  your  charge 

twenty- six  sheep? 
Agnelet.  Bee! 

The  Judge.  He  is  perhaps  alarmed,  poor  fellow. 
Listen,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  answer.  Did  Monsieur 
Guillaume  find  you  one  night  killing  a  sheep  ? 

AaneleL  Bee! 

the  Judge.  What  an  extraordinary  mode  of  answer- 
ing! 

Patelin.  The  fact  is,  the  prosecutor  has  so  frequently 
beaten  the  poor  fellow  about  the  skull,  that  his  intellects 
are  disordered. 

The  Judge.  You  have  acted  very  improperly,  Mon- 
sieur Guillaume. 

Gudlaume.  What!  done  wrong?  When  one  has 
stolen  my  cloth  and  the  other  killed  my  sheep  ?  Where 
are  my  thirty  crowns  ? 

The  judge  despairs  of  his  ever  returning  to  the 
sheep,  and  orders  the  case  to  be  dismissed,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  draper  no  redress  either  for  the  loss  of  his 
sheep  or  his  cloth.  The  poor  man  quits  the  court  in  a 
transport  of  indignation,  declaring,  not  without  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  it  is  '  un  jugemcnt  inique.' 

There  is  a  sort  of  under-plot,  the  conclusion  of  which 
is,  that  Guillaume's  son  marries  Patelin's  daughter, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  cancel  the  fraud  on  the  ill- 
used  draper.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  there 
is  a  droll  scene  between  the  shepherd  and  Patelin,  who, 
when  demanding  his  fee,  can  get  only  a  repetition  of 
the  sound  '  Bee !' —  a  retort  which  our  readers  will  allow 
the  advocate  had  properly  earned  by  his  roguery. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  which  heads  this 
notice.  The  play  became  so  popular,  that  the  phrase 
revenez  «  vo»  moutont  has  been,  ever  since  its  appear- 
ance, in  constant  use  when  occasion  serves  for  its  intro- 
duction. When  well  performed,  or  well  read,  as  we 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  by  M.  Guillerez, 
in  the  course  of  some  excellent  lectures  lately  delivered 
by  him  on  French  literature  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  felt  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  piece*  of  drollery,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  tho  greatest  merriment  in  an 
audience. 

1  L'Avocat  Patelin'  has  been  transferred  to  the  British 
stage  under  the  title  of  the  Village  Lawyer. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

PROFESSOR  WALLACE. 

[The  following  memoir  to  abridged  from  a  paper  which  appear* 
in  the  quarterly  faaclculus  of  tho  Royal  Antronomical  Society, 
published  February  9,  1844.  So  bitereatins  a  picture  of  natural 
talent  and  modest  worth  preening  IU  way  to  dUtinctUm  through 

William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  late  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  descended 
from  a  family  in  humble  circumstances,  which  had 
been  settled  for  some  generations  at  the  village  of  Kil- 
conquhar,  in  Fifeshire.  His  grandfather  inherited  a 
small  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lost  through 
injudicious  management  His  father  established  him- 
self at  Dysart,  a  sea-coast  burgh  in  Fife,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  leather  and  shoes  for  exportation,  and  for  some 
years  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  which,  however, 
was  ruined  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Dysart  on  the 
23d  of  September  1768,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  numer- 
ous family. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  he 
used  to  relate  that  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
were  received  from  an  aged  widow  in  the  town,  who 
kept  a  scliool  for  children,  and  retailed  small  wares. 
About  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  of 
a  better  class,  in  which  the  principal  branch  of  instruc- 
tion was  arithmetic.   In  this  science,  however,  he  had 
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already  been  grounded  by  hit  father,  and  had  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  it  before  he  was  advanced  to 
that  department  in  the  routine  of  his  school  progress. 
His  attendance  at  school — for  instruction  it  can  scarcely 
be  called — was  discontinued  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  years ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  all  he  owed  to  the  schoolmaster  was  the 
power  of  reading,  and  of  forming,  iu  a  very  indifferent 
way,  characters  by  writing.  His  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic he  owed  to  his  father,  and  to  his  own  strong 
liking  for  the  subject. 

In  1784,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  of  probation,  he  entered  upon  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  this  craft.  But  his  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  had  been  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  perusal  of  some  books  which  had  fallen  in  his 
way,  and  during  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  reading.  These  mo- 
menta were,  however,  few.  His  master  happened  to  be 
a  person  who  had  no  sympathy  with  literary  tastes,  and 
no  other  concern  about  his  apprentices  than  how  to 
extract  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  labour.  But 
his  father,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  strict 
religious  principles,  having  removed  with  his  family  to 
Edinburgh,  he  had  the  comfort  of  residing,  during  "this 
period,  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  and  the  advantage 
of  their  society,  encouragement,  and  moral  superinten- 
dence, to  which  he  professed  himself  to  have  been  greatly 
Indebted.  His  occupation,  also,  was  in  some  respects 
favourable  to  the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  Books  of 
science  were  constantly  passing  through  his  hands,  and 
his  curiosity  could  not  be  restrained  from  occasionally 
casting  a  glance  at  their  contents.  He  had  also  ac- 
quired a  few  mathematical  books  of  his  own  ;  and  such 
were  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  their  rtudy.  that  it 
was  his  constant  practice  to  take  his  meals  with  one  of 
them  in  his  hand,  and  to  carry  one  in  his  pocket,  to 
read  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  workshop.  By  this 
assiduous  application,  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  read  and  made  himself  master  of  Cunn's 
Euclid,  Ronayne's  Algebra,  Wright's  Trigonometry, 
Wilson's  Navigation,  Emerson's  Fluxions,  Robertson's 
Translation  of  La  Hire's  Conic  Sections,  and  Keill's 
Astronomy.  Of  these  books  he  cherished  the  remem- 
brance, as  the  means  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
grope  his  way  into  the  region  of  the  mathematics. 

Hitherto,  Mr  Wallace's  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge 
had  been  made  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances—without sympathy  from  any  one  but  his  father, 
and  without  a  companion  or  friend  to  appreciate  his 
exertions  or  applaud  his  success.  But  he  was  now  ap- 
proaching the  turning-point  of  his  fortunes.  He  hap- 
pened to  become  acquainted  with  an  elderly  person,  a 
carpenter  by  occupation,  who  was  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr  John  Robison,  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  as  an  assistant  in  his  class  experiments. 
This  man,  though  a  great  reader  of  books,  was  no  ma- 
thematician ;  but  he  had  sat  t<x>  near  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel not  to  have  imbibed  a  respect  for  the  science,  and 
for  the  pursuits  of  his  young  friend.  With  an  excusable 
Vanity,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  professor,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  introduce 
Mr  Wallace.  The  latter,  however,  with  great  good 
sense,  declined  the  kindly-meant  offer  until  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  when,  though  still  with 
some  diffidence  and  hesitation,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  advantage  of  it  Armed  with  a  letter  from  his 
humble  patron,  he  waited  upon  the  professor,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  examined  him  with 
respect  to  his  proficiency  in  geometry  and  the  conic 
sections,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  had  made  so  much  progress 
in  the  mathematics.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
l)r  Kobison  considerately  took  occasion  to  warn  him 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  likely  to  lead  to 
anything  advantageous  in  the  world:  the  reply  was, 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact;  but  being,  as  it  seemed, 


doomed  to  a  life  of  labour,  ne  hoped  to  sweeten  the  cup 
by  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  at 
knowledge.  The  interview  ended  with  an  invitation 
from  the  professor  to  attend  the  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  then  about  to  begin.  Sensible  as  he 
was  of  the  advantages  which  he  could  not  fail  to  derive 
from  such  instruction,  it  required  no  small  sacrifice  on 
his  part  to  accept  the  offer;  for,  being  then  employed  as 
a  journeyman,  the  time  thus  occupied  could  only  be 
commanded  by  the  abstraction  of  an  equal  portion  from 
his  hours  of  rest  or  sleep.  Every  difficulty,  however, 
gave  way  before  a  determined  will.  The  class  was 
diligently  attended  ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
if  he  were  asked  which  had  been  the  happiest  period  of 
his  existence,  he  would  refer  to  that  at  which  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  the  means  of  receiving 
sound  instruction,  and  found  himself  in  the  company  of 
young  men  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Dr  Robison's  next  act  of  kindness  was  to  introduce 
him  to  his  colleague,  Mr  Playfair,  the  professor  of  ma- 
thematics.   Mr  Playfair  was*  no  less  struck  with  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  likewise  offered  him  i 
admission  to  the  mathematical  class.    But  attendance 
on  two  classes  in  one  day  being,  in  his  circumstances, 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  he  was  under  the  necesait)  | 
of  declining  the  offer,  much,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  j 
to  his  regret.    Mr  Playfair,  however,  from  this  first  in-  i 
terview,  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  welfare,  advised 
him  with  respect  to  the  course  of  reading  be  should  j 
follow,  supplied  him  with  books  from  his  own  library, 
and  continued  his  steadfast  friend  through  life. 

These  details  may  appear  trivial  or  unnecessarily 
minute,  but  it  can  never  be  wholly  uninteresting  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  distinction  in  science  or  litera- 
ture has  been  obtained,  when  opposed  by  obstacles  which 
might  seem,  and  in  ordinary  cases  prove  to  be,  insur- 
mountable. To  the  individual  we  are  commemorating 
they  were  all-important :  some  may  receive  encourage- 
ment from  his  example ;  and  science  itself  is  placed  in 
an  advantageous  light  when  we  see  men  so  eminent  as 
)*rofessors  Robison  and  Playfair  taking  trouble  with, 
and  giving  help  and  encouragement  to,  a  friendless 
young  man,  who  had  no  claim  on  their  good  offices,  and 
no  other  recommendation  to  them  than  his  successful 
struggles  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  those  sciences 
which  they  themselves  cultivated  with  such  distin- 
guished success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merit  most 
have  been  of  no  ordinary  kind  which,  to  persons  of  their 
experience,  appeared  so  remarkable. 

About  the  time  he  was  attending  Dr  Robison's  lec- 
tures, he  was  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  having  the 
command  of  a  greater  portion  of  time  than  had  yet  been 
at  his  disposal,  to  exchange  his  occupation  for  that  of 
warehouseman  in  a  printing-office.   While  in  this  occu- 
pation Dr  Robison  paid  him  a  visit,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  give  private  lessons  in  geometry  to  one  of  his 
pupils.  This  proposal  opened  up  a  new  prospect  to  him, 
and  admitted  the  first  gleam  of  hope  of  his  being  able 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  manual 
labour.    He  now  also  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  his 
manner  of  turning  time  and  opportunity  to  account, 
may  afford  encouragement  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties.    A  part  of  his  duty  in 
the  printing-office  was  to  collect  the  successive  sheets  of 
a  work  from  a  series  of  heaps  arranged  round  a  circuit 
of  tables.    While  engaged  in  this  monotonous  occupa- 
tion, he  fixed  up  upon  the  wall  a  Latin  vocabulary,  from 
which  he  committed  to  memory  a  certain  number  of 
words  every  time  he  passed  it  in  making  his  round. 
In  his  study  of  Latin,  however,  he  received  assistance 
from  a  student,  to  whom,  in  return,  he  gave  instruction 
in  mathematics. 

After  he  had  been  engaged  a  few  months  in  the 
printing-office,  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  one 
of  the  principal  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  in  the  capacity 
of  shopman.    This  change  was  advantageous  in  several 
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respects.  His  circumstances  were  now  considerably 
improved,  and  he  found  leisure  not  only  to  pursue  his 
favourite  studies,  but  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge 
by  general  reading,  and  even  to  give  private  lessons  in 
mathematics  in  the  eveninp.  While  in  this  situation, 
he  contrived  to  get  a  few  lessons  in  French,  and  com- 
menced his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  conti- 
nental mathematicians. 

In  1793,  while  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  be  took  the 
resolution  to  give  up  his  employment,  and  support  him- 
self by  teaching  mathematics  privately.  This  plan  pro- 
bably succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  his  moderate  ex- 
pectations. He  now  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Professor  PI  ay  fair,  and  although,  as  the  course  was  in- 
tended for  an  audience  far  behind  him  in  mathematical 
acquirements,  he  had  little  to  learn,  the  example  of 
Playfair's  manner — dignified,  eloquent,  and  impressive, 
in  a  degree  rarely  equalled — was  of  great  use  to  him  in 
after-life.  At  the  same  time  he  also  attended  a  course 
of  chemistry,  and  by  assiduous  diligence  endeavoured 
to  repair,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  deflciences  of 
his  early  education. 

In  1794,  Mr  Wallace,  on  the  recommendation  of  Pro- 
fessor Playfair.  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  at  Perth.  In 
respect  of  emolument,  the  appointment  was  of  no  great 
value ;  but  it  gave  him  a  settlement  in  life,  with  reason- 
able leisure  to  prosecute  bis  mathematical  studies,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  [He  now  be- 
gan to  write  original  mathematical  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  employ  himself  as  a  com- 
piler of  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In 
1802,  when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  placed  some  of  his  productions  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Euler  and  Lagrange.]  Mr  Wal- 
lace had  been  for  several  years  a  contributor  to  some  of 
the  periodical  publications  in  England  in  which  mathe- 
matical questions  were  proposed,  as  Leybouni's  Reposi- 
tory, the  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  To  this  circumstance  he  at- 
tributed an  incident  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  his  future  life.  In  1803  he  received  a  letter,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  was  wanted  for  the  Royal 
Military  College,  then  established  at  Great  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  recommended,  if  he  thought  of 
being  a  candidate  for  the  office,  to  make  an  immediate 
application.  Inquiry  being  made  in  the  proper  quarter, 
the  information  was  found  to  be  correct ;  but  he  ascer- 
tained also  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  his  ap- 
plication in  person.  In  matters  affecting  his  own  inte- 
rests the  disposition  of  his  mind  was  not  sanguine ;  and, 
as  in  the  present  case  he  had  no  influence  to  employ, 
and  no  other  recommendation  to  carry  with  him  than 
his  skill  in  mathematics,  his  chances  of  success  appeared 
so  small,  that  he  would  have  been  deterred  by  the  length 
and  inconveniences  of  the  journey  from  thinking  more 
of  the  subject,  had  he  not  been  encouraged  by  his  friend 
Professor  Playfair.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Military  Col- 
lege, he  found  there  were  several  competitors ;  but  the 
persons  who  had  to  decide  on  the  respective  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  gave  their  decision  in  his  favour, 
and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  office. 

Mr  Wallace  held  this  appointment  upwards  of  six- 
teen years,  during  which  period  the  whole  of  his  leisure 
time  was  unremittingly  devoted  to  scientific  study  and 
literary  labour,  the  fruits  of  which  appear  chiefly  in  his 
numerous  contributions  to  the  two  great  Encyclopaedias 
then  publishing  in  Edinburgh.  This  species  of  writing, 
which  is  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  reputation,  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  On  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Perth  academy  he  had  married  ;  and 
after  he  joined  the  Military  College,  his  family  began  to 
increase  rapidly.  The  inconveniences  he  had  suffered 
from  the  defects  of  his  own  early  education  rendered 
him  only  more  solicitous  that  his  children  should  not 
labour  under  any  disadvantages  iu  this  respect,  and,  as 


they  grew  up,  he  placed  them  at  schools  in  Edinburgh. 
His  official  income  being  insufficient  for  this  expense,  he 
was  led  to  engage  in  the  works  now  referred  to  rather 
with  a  view  to  add  to  his  means,  and  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  a  sacred  duty,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  dis- 
tinction he  was  likely  to  get  by  them.  No  individual, 
perhaps,  was  ever  less  influenced  by  considerations  of  a 
worldly  nature,  or  more  ready  to  bestow  time  and  la- 
bour upon  objects  from  which  he  could  neither  receive 
nor  expect  any  remuneration  whatever. 

t Meanwhile  his  original  mathematical  papers  were 
continued,  and  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
trouble,  as  he  deserves  the  whole  merit,  of  getting  an 
astronomical  observatory  added  to  the  establishment  at 
Great  Marlow.]  In  1819  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
mathematical  chair  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
through  the  death  of  Professor  Playfair,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Leslie  to  succeed  him  in  that  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  Mr  Wallace  resolved  on  presenting 
himself  as  a  candidate.  The  patronage  belongs  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  who,  having  in  general  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  capable  of  estimating  degrees  of  merit  in 
abstract  science,  necessarily  form  their  opinions  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  or  notions  of  general  fitness, 
and  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  influences  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  present  case  a  very  keen  contest  took 
place,  for  another  competitor  (a  man  of  general  talent 
and  great  respectability,  though  unknown  as  a  mathe- 
matician) was  strenuously  supported  by  a  strong  politi- 
cal party.  The  struggle  terminated,  however,  in  Mr 
Wallace  s  election  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters. 
This  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  ambition.  Ever 
since  his  appointment  to  the  Perth  academy,  he  had 
fixed  his  regards  on  a  professorship  in  a  Scottish  uni- 
versity as  the  goal  of  all  his  exertions ;  but  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  chair  of  the  Gregorvs,  of  Maclaurin,  Matthew 
Stewart,  and  Playfair,  probably  did  not  enter  at  that 
period  into  his  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

Mr  Wallace  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty -one  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mathematical  professorship  in 
Edinburgh;  but  he  still  Tetained,  both  mentally  and 
bodily,  all  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  younger  years. 
He  held  the  office  till  1838,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  having  been  unable  to  perform  his 
duties  in  person  during  the  three  previous  sessions. 
Upon  his  resignation,  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  received  a  pension  from  government, 
which  he  enjoyed  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  in  consideration,  as  the  warrant  stated,  of  his 
attainments  in  science  and  literature,  and  his  valuable 
services,  up  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  first  in 
the  Military  College,  and  afterwards  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

For  some  years  after  his  establishment  in  Edinburgh, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  his  lectures,  on  which  he  bestowed  great 
pains.  When  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  was  commenced,  he  undertook  the  revision 
of  all  the  mathematical  papers  he  had  contributed,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  which  had  been  written  by  Dr 
Robison ;  and  several  of  the  more  important  treatises, 
particularly  algebra,  conic  sections,  and  fluxions,  were 
remodelled,  and  almost  entirely  re-written.  [From 
this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  diligent, 
moreover,  in  adding  to  the  stores  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  Having  also  a  turn  for  mechanical  inven- 
tions, he  produced  an  instrument  called  the  Eidograph, 
answering  the  same  purposes  as  the  common  panto- 
graph, to  which,  however,  it  is  greatly  superior,  both 
in  the  extent  of  its  applications  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
performance ;  for  while  the  similarity  of  the  copy  to  the 
original,  in  all  its  parts,  is  preserved  with  geometrical 
accuracy,  the  copy  may  be  reduced  or  enlarged  in 
almost  any  proportion  ;  or,  by  a  particular  modification 
of  the  instrument,  it  may  even  be  reversed,  and  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  metal  or  stone.  Mr  Wallace  was 
also  mainly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  obser- 
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vatory  at  Edinburgh.  After  a  eulogium  upon  his 
writing*,  the  memoir  thus  draws  to  a  close.]  Profes- 
sor Wallace  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  mental 
endowments  than  for  his  moral  virtues  and  private 
worth.  In  every  relation  of  life  his  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary. In  his  family  and  domestic  circle  he  was 
greatly  beloved.  In  his  general  intercourse  with  the 
world  he  was  upright,  sincere,  and  independent  In 
society,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  and  good  humour, 
amiable  manners,  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  never- 
failing  fund  of  anecdote,  rendered  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion and  a  universal  favourite.  Generous  and  liberal 
in  all  his  sentiments,  he  entertained  no  envy  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  contemporaries ;  no  jealousy  of  the  repu- 
tation of  younger  men ;  but  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
applaud  and  encourage  merit  wherever,  and  in  what- 
ever shape,  it  made  its  appearance.  For  such  of  his 
pupils  as  manifested  any  remarkable  capacity  or  appli- 
cation, he  entertained  an  esteem  almost  amounting  to 
affection ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  use  his  influence, 
which  was  considerable,  in  order  to  forward  their  views 
in  life,  or  render  them  any  service.  In  every  measure 
affecting  the  public  good,  or  the  scientific  renown  of  his 
country,  he  took  a  warm  interest.  He  was  the  means 
of  procuring  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh 
to  Napier,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  logarithms ;  and 
the  last  occupation  of  his  life  was  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  some  of  the  public  charities  of  the 
city. 

Mr  Wallace  was  one  of  the  original  non-resident 
Fellows  of  this  society.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ;  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society;  and 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  elected  an  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  After  an 
illness  which  had  for  several  years  prevented  him  from 
mixing  in  society,  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  April  1843,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  respected  by  all  and  sincerely  regretted  by  a 
wide  circle  of  personal  friends. 


CCKIOUS  INDIAN  TRADITION. 

Some  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  rcpnblio 
of  Texas,  where  the  flat  interminable  prairies  have  ceased, 
the  rolling  country  has  commenced,  and  the  evergreen 
summits  of  the  verdant  and  flowery  hills  arc  in  night,  was 
built  not  long  since,  on  the  very  skirt  of  the  territory  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  turbulent  Indian  tribe*,  a  small  town 
to  which  the  name  of  Austin  was  given.  For  its  healthy 
locality  it  was  selected  as  the  scat  of  government  of  the 
republic,  and  it  gave  every  prospect  of  becoming  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  active,  as  it  is  the  most  lovely  city 
in  this  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful  country. 
Situated  in  a  gently  sloping  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
wild  Colorado,  just  below  the  cataracts,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  groves  of  trees,  green  hillocks,  and  sparkling 
fountains,  it  lies  in  quiet  seclusion,  almost  hid  from  the 
sight  of  the  passing  stranger.  In  fact,  the  only  object  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance  is  the  president's  house,  a  white 
neat  building  on  the  top  of  a  little  bill  Not  far  from  the 
town,  gushing  from  the  broad  fissure  in  the  rocky  base  of 
a  hill,  and  falling  into  a  deep  natural  basin,  almost  like  a 
well,  is  a  pure  and  delicious  fountain,  known  as  Barton's 
Spring.  Perhaps  no  water  was  ever  more  truly  cool  and 
refreshing.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks  or  lofty 
trees,  interminable  groves  of  which  branch  off  on  three 
si  den,  it  docs  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  but  during 
a  very  short  period  of  the  afternoon,  when,  through  a  large 
opening  between  certain  lofty  and  stately  cedars,  the 
beams  of  the  great  luminary  fall  ution  the  spring,  and  gild 
its  sparkling  and  virgin  waters  with  every  tint  of  the  rain- 
bow. This  lasts  during  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  the  sun  sinkiug  still  lower,  its  rays  arc  utterly  con- 
cealed from  the  fall.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  most  curious 
and  cliaractcristic  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  many 
tribes  of  Indians  who  at  different  times  have  cam  pod  near 
the  spring.  In  ages  gone  by,  say  they,  during  a  severe  and 
terrible  storm,  or  which  they  profess  merely  to  hand  down 
toe  tradition,  a  more  than  usually  gorgeous  rainbow  was 


driven  along  with  such  force  against  the  base  of  the  hill 
from  whence  the  spring  gushes,  as  to  shiver  the  rocks,  and 
give  place  unto  the  water  which  instantly  welled  forth. 
They  farther  add,  that  the  rainbow  received  equal  damage 
with  the  more  durable  material,  and  being  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  fragments  were  mingled  with  the  fountains, 
and  caused  the  prismatic  colours  which,  though  brought 
out  by  the  sun,  arc  ever  resident  in  the  translucent  body 
of  the  fountain  ;  and  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  were  blent 
with  the  wave.  Both  town  and  fountain  are  now  aban- 
doned to. the  aborigines,  the  war  with  Mexico  having  so 
weakened  the  resources  of  the  government  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  defending  their  infant  capital  from  the 
assaults  of  the  Indian  marauder. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Their  ships  sail  better,  and  are  worked  by  fewer  men; 
their  settlers  pay  more  for  their  land  than  our  colonists, 
and  yet  undersell  them  in  their  own  markets.  'Wherever 
administrative  talent  is  called  into  play,  whether  in  ths 
management  of  a  hotel,  or  a  ship,  or  a  prison,  or  a  factory, 
there  is  no  competing  with  them  ;  aud,  after  a  little  inter- 
course with  them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  more  I  travelled  through  the  countrv,  the  mors  I 
was  I  struck  with  the  remarkable  average  Intelligence 
which  prevails.    I  never  met  a  stupid  American ;  I  never  J 
met  one  man  from  whose  conversation  much  information 
might  not  be  gained,  or  who  did  not  ap|>ear  familiar  with  j 
life  and  business,  and  qualified  to  make  his  way  in  them. 
There  is  one  singular  proof  of  the  general  energy  and  capa- 
city for  business  which  early  habits  of  self-dependence 
have  produced  ;  almost  every  American  understands  poli- 
tics, takes  a  lively  interest  in  them  (thongh  many  abstain, 
under  discouragement  or  disgust,  from  taking  a  practical 
part),  and  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  affairs  of  his  own 
township  or  county,  but  with  thorn  of  the  state  and  of  the  j 
union  ;  almost  every  man  reads  about  a  dozen  newspaper* 
every  day,  and  will  talk  to  you  for  hours  if  you  will  listen 
to  him,  about  the  tariff,  and  the  bank,  and  the  Ashburton 
treaty.    Now,  anywhere  else  the  result  of  all  this  would 
be  the  neglect  of  private  business ;  not  so  here ;  an  Ame- 
rican seems  to  have  time  not  only  for  his  own  affairs,  bat 
for  those  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  find  it  easy  to  rs»  . 
concile  the  apparently  inconsistent  pursuits  of  a  bustling 
politician  and  a  steady  man  of  business.   Such  a  union  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England — never  on  the  continent. 
— Godley't  Letter*  from  America. 


THE  MULBERRY- TREE. 

■v  a  w.  PAaraiooB. 

Ths  Mulberry-tree,  the  Mulberry-tree .' 

No  child  of  the  wood  to  wise  as  she ; 

For  the  spring  may  come,  and  the  spring  may  go, 

And  her  hastier  mates  in  beauty  glow, 

Yet  still  the  waits  her  fitting  time, 

Prudent,  patient  Mulberry- tree ! 
What  child  of  the  wood  no  wise  as  she  ? 

But  when  chill  spring  hath  passed  away, 
Bbe  quickly  buddeth  without  delay, 

And  her  ample  leaf  unfolds  at  last, 
And  her  purple  fruit  doth  ripen  fast. 
ActiYC,  ardent  Mulberry-tree ! 
No  child  of  the  wood  so  wise  as  she. 

Prudence  and  vigour  thus  combine ; 

Not  blindly  rash  when  dangers  lour. 

Nor  slow  in  duty's  sunny  hour ;  • 

Still  wait  with  patlenoe,  plan  with  care, 

Yet  prompt  to  act,  and  bold  to  dare. 

Thus  I'd  be  like  the  Mulberry-tree  ; 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  If  wise  as  she. 

= 
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W II AT  IS  POETRY? 

This  question  has  been  often  asked,  but  never  very 
satisfactorily  answered,  partly  owing  to  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  definition,  and  partly  to  the  variances  of 
men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question.  As 
repeated  failures  form  no  good  reason  for  another  de- 
clining to  make  still  a  new  attempt,  we  shall  try  what 
we  can  do  to  satisfy  our  readers  upon  the  subject 

Poetry,  we  would  say,  is,  without  any  regard  to  verse 
or  prose  forms,  that  department  of  literature  which 
refers  to  whatever  is  beyond  common  perception  and 
reason,  and  whatever  is  above  the  ordinary  in  our  ex- 
periences, our  ideas  and  their  associations,  and  also  in 
our  sentiments.  A  very  little  explanation  will  show 
how  the  mental  faculties  are  concerned  in  both  prose 
and  poetry. 

There  are  faculties  in  the  mind,  of  great  utility,  and 
most  needful  for  important  ends  in  life,  the  purpose  of  I 
which  is  to  form  correct  ideas  merely  of  what  exists, 
and  of  things  as  they  exist,  and  to  reason  correctly  with 
regard  to  these.  Such  faculties  have  their  literature, 
but  there  is  nothing  elevated  or  fine  about  it:  it  is 
simply  prose.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  minds  chiefly 
given  to  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  to  the  neglect  of 
everything  else;  which  delight  exclusively  in  matters 
of  fact,  and  in  regarding  things  barely  as  they  are; 
which  judge  rigidly  of  all  things  as  they  do  actually 
bear  upon  each  other,  and  plod  for  ever  amongst  mate- 
rial interests.  These  are  prosaic  minds— great  minds 
they  may  be  in  their  own  line ;  but  still,  the  thoughts 
produced  by  them  are  essentially  prosaic  Many  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  men  are  of  this  character  almost 
solely ;  and  it  is  the  lot  of  a  vast  portion  of  ordinary 
men  to  spend  life  in  such  a  constant  round  of  common- 
place duties,  that  their  minds  never  get  any  higher. 
Such  minds,  as  they  excogitate  nothing  of  an  ideal  cha- 
racter, so  neither  are  they  capable  of  enjoying  it  when 
it  is  presented  by  others.  Newton  sees  no  value  in 
Shakspeare,  because  he  proves  nothing ;  and  the  town 
council  of  Greenock  condemns  the  art  of  poetry,  because 
It  produces  none  of  the  ordinary  profits  attending  other 
arts. 

But  there  is  much  in  this  world  beyond  common  per- 
ception and  reason ;  and  for  all  that  is  so,  there  are 
appropriate  faculties  in  our  intellectual  and  sentimental 
nature.  All  things,  besides  having  each  its  own  exact 
cognizable  character,  are  related  to  each  other  by  ana- 
logies and  resemblances  in  endless  and  often  mystic 
complexity.  There  may  be  a  very  simple  kind  of  re- 
semblance, as  between  a  red  cheek  and  the  rose,  a  full 
pair  of  lips  and  the  cherry,  a  white  neck  and  the  lily, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  poetical  to  point  out  such  resem- 
blances, but  simply  because  of  there  being  a  recog- 

aXa    taa'O   ^^^^J  CC  ssiCla    ^aaC^a^C    a^^^^Jat^O  ^)a^ 


are  likened.  Hence  arise  the  terms  rosy  cheeks,  cherry 
lips,  and  thousands  of  others,  time  out  of  mind  consti- 
tuting the  phrase  magazine  of  the  poet  The  resem- 
blance may  be  more  compound,  and  also  more  vague, 
or  remote  from  common  perceptions.  For  example, 
the  stars,  as  spread  over  the  sky,  are  somewhat  like 
the  flowers  spread  over  the  ground.  One  might  there- 
fore speak  of  the  stars  as  the  flowers  of  the  sky,  and  of 
the  flowers  as  the  stars  of  the  earth.  This  would  bo 
poetry.  Or  abstract  ideas  may  be  concerned.  For  in- 
stance, the  remembrance  of  a  first  love  may  long  survive 
in  the  mind,  giving  a  melancholy  grace  to  a  nature 
which,  from  other  circumstances,  was  rude  and  unsocial 


This  might  be  likened  to  a  single  pensive-branched  tree 
adorning  a  sort  of  wilderness.  That  would  be  poetical 
It  might  be  spoken  of  as  adorning  the  desert  of  the 
heart ;  which  would  be  still  more  so.  To  this  depart- 
ment of  poetry  belong  allegories  and  apologues.  Alle- 
gorical characters  and  objects  constituted  almost  the 
sole  stock  of  the  English  poets  of  a  particular  period. 
We  have  them  in  infinite  profusion  in  Spenser.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  combination  of  finely  sustained 
allegories.  As  an  example — sin  is  described  as  a  burden, 
which  continues  to  oppress  Christian's  shoulders  till 
he  reaches  the  foot  of  the  cross.  A  fit  of  low  spirits 
in  his  subsequent  career  is  personated  as  Giant  Despair 
seizing  him  and  confining  him  in  a  dungeon.  Moral 
fables  are  founded  upon  these  resemblances  between 
the  actual  and  the  abstract  For  instance,  the  fami- 
liar idea  of  a  benefactor,  injured  by  one  whom  he  has 
cherished  into  the  power  of  inflicting  the  injury,  is 
perfectly  represented  in  the  alleged  fact  of  a  countryman 
taking  up  a  snake  almost  lifeless  with  cold,  and  reviving 
it  in  his  bosom,  until  it  rewards  his  kindness  by  a  bite. 
These  resemblances  and  analogies  of  things  constitute  a 
large  department  of  poetry,  though  some  authors  deal 
much  less  in  them  than  others.  On  this  point  as 
on  many  others  in  literature,  fashion  exercises  much 
control.  Regular  similes,  beginning  4  as  when,'  once 
abounded  in  verse ;  now  they  are  never  seen.  It  is  held 
to  be  best  to  weave  in  the  two  parts  of  the  comparison 
more  thoroughly  with  each  other.  Amongst  living 
English  poets,  Moore  is  the  most  remarkable  for  com- 
parison. 

Many  things  are  too  multiform  or  vast  to  be  fully 
grasped  by  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers ;  and 
what  some  minds  can  comprehend,  or  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  are  but 
feebly  seen  and  reasoned  about  by  others.  Whatever 
things  in  any  mind  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  percep- 
tive and  reasoning  powers,  fall  into  the  domain  of  a  sen- 
timental faculty— wonder— which  is  usually  very  much 
delighted  to  receive  them.  Some  minds,  it  is  true,  are 
so  fond  of  exact  knowledge,  that  where  they  are  igno- 
rant or  unable  to  see  causes,  they  steadily  repress  the 
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operation  of  wonder ;  but  this  is  the  rare  case  of  only  a 
few  philosophical  minds.  To  the  great  mass,  the  exer- 
cise of  wonder  is  but  too  agreeable,  tending  to  prevent 
them  from  making  proper  efforts  to  attain  precise  know- 
ledge.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  exercise  of  wonder 
is  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  incapacity 
of  the  mind  to  grasp  ideas.  For  example,  though  a 
single  soldier  is  a  readily  formed  idea,  we  cannot 
readily  form  the  idea  of  an  army  of  a  million,  like 
that  of  Xerxes  or  Napoleon.  Such  an  army  becomes 
accordingly  a  theme  of  wonder,  and  a  legitimate  subject 
of  poetry.  So,  also,  we  all  understand  what  a  mile  is ; 
but  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  Sirius, 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The  whole  idea 
of  the  sublime,  about  which  books  have  been  written,  is 
here  explained :  it  lies  merely  in  the  excess  of  things 
beyond  the  ready  apprehension  of  the  perceptive  and 
reasoning  powers ;  all  this  excess  falling  under  the  charge 
of  wonder.  Another  familiar  example  is  in  Time :  pre- 
sent, it  is  matter  for  the  perceptive  faculties;  past,  it 
escapes  them,  and  becomes  a  proper  theme  for  wonder. 
Hence  we  always  feci  that  there  is  a  poetry  in  the  olden 
time,  the  days  of  otlver  years  $  and  from  a  sympathy  in 
our  ideas,  we  think  of  everything  as  being  then  fairer, 
purer,  wiser,  better,  though  rigid  reason  assures  us  of 
the  reverse.  So,  also,  whatever  we  cannot  readily  trace 
to  causes,  becomes  wonderful  in  our  eyes,  and  false 
causes  are  often  assigned  by  the  imagination.  Hence 
the  numberless  superstitions  and  mythologies  of  man- 
kind from  first  to  last,  all  of  them  having  a  poetical 
character,  or  at  least  being  capable  of  being  viewed  in 
a  poetical  light.  Examples  were  here  needless ;  but  we 
may  remark  that,  as  the  minds  of  individuals,  of  nations, 
and  of  mankind  at  large,  advance,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  things  out  of  the  domain  of  wonder  into  that  of 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Matter  of  wonder  is  perpetu- 
ally turning  into  matter  of  knowledge.  The  domain  of 
poetry,  it  may  be  thought,  is  thus  getting  always  more 
and  more  limited ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  this  is 
because  every  step  we  take  in  knowledge  only  intro- 
duces us  to  a  wider  extent  and  higher  range  of  the  un- 
known, on  which  our  wonder  has  occasion  for  only  in- 
creased exercise.  As  an  illustration — the  northern  lights 
are  regarded  by  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Sweden  and 
some  adjacent  countries  as  a  grand  hunting  match  of  cer- 
tain ideal  beings — they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Wild  Hunts- 
men :  this  is  poetical :  but  when  we  abandon  this  idea,  and, 
looking  to  science  for  information,  learn  that  these  bril- 
liant coruscations  are  produced  by  electric  agency,  we 
do  not  cease  to  find  in  them  matter  of  poetry.  On  the 
contrary,  in  reflecting  on  them  as  natural  phenomena, 
and  connecting  them  with  a  wondrous  agent  which 
wears  the  names  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
only  as  so  many  various  vizards,  we  have  much  more 
grand  conceptions  of  these  appearances,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  raised  from  a  first  to  a  second  heaven  of  the  poe- 
tical. So,  also,  the  circles  of  brighter  and  fresher  green- 
sward, enclosed  by  a  line  bare  of  herbage,  which  are  in 
ignorance  esteemed  as  ball-rooms  of  the  fairies,  and 
called  fairy-circles,  form,  in  that  state  of  our  minds,  a 
poetical  idea:  in  time,  we  learn  that  these  objects  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  a  species 
of  agaric  or  fungus,  and  have  perhaps  a  providential 
end  in  the  renewing  of  the  grasses  on  old  pastures.  Is 
this  necessarily  a  prosaic  idea  ?  No.  If  we  connect  the 
second  cause  with  the  First,  we  shall  find  that  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  only  substitutes  a  grand  for  a  simple 
poem  in  our  minds.  The  elimination  of  all  truth  is 
attended  by  similar  effects.  The  superstition  dies,  only 
that  there  may  be  raised  from  its  ashes  a  more  glorious 
birth  of  ideas,  beautiful  as  they  are  true.  It  is  only  in 
the  transition  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  for  a  loss  of 
the  poetical  When  we  have  ascended  to  the  mountain- 
tops  of  truth,  and  looked  round  us,  we  feel  that  in  our 
extended  view  we  have  found  a  poetry  infinitely  exceed- 
ing in  interest  that  which  we  have  put  beneath  our 

Our  definition  of  poetry  includes  also  whatever  is 


beyond  the  ordinary  in  our  experiences,  our  ideas  and 
their  associations,  and  also  in  our  sentiments.  The  daily 
routine  of  life,  its  various  duties,  its  various  comforts,  ; 
are  not  in  general  poetical  No  man  feels  his  trade  to 
be  poetical,  not  even  the  shepherd  or  the  ploughman. 
The  Circassian  does  not  feel  his  warlike  life  in  the  re- 
sistance to  Russia  poetical.  These  things  only  acquire 
a  poetical  character  when  regarded  objectively,  and  at  I 
a  distance,  when  there  is  some  aid  to  their  effect  in  cer- 
tain prepossessions  of  our  minds,  or  when  the  literary 
artist  makes  such  a  judicious  selection  of  them,  and 
presents  them  with  such  associations  as  to  impose  upon  I 
us.  Thus  it  is  that  humble  life,  usually  unpleasing  from  ' 
its  mean  circumstances,  captivates  us  in  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.  Apart  from  artistic  selection  and  i 
association,  experiences  in  life  only  are  poetical  when 
they  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Thus,  the  poorest 
labourer's  death  is  poetical  Thus,  the  return  of  a 
sailor  boy  to  his  cottage  home,  after  a  long  voyage,  is 
poetical.  So,  also,  is  the  language  used  by  the  humblest 
persons,  when  they  speak  under  the  pressure  of  strong 
or  passionate  feeling :  take  as  an  example  the  evil  fore- 
bodings of  Meg  Merrilees  to  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan 
when  forced  to  leave  his  estate.  There  are  romantic 
situations  and  special  exigencies  in  life  which  the  lite- 
rary artist  feels  to  be  poetical,  and  of  which  he  accord- 
ingly makes  use.  For  examples,  wo  have  only  to  refer 
to  history,  biography,  and  the  records  of  domestic  anec- 
dote ;  or  to  the  pages  of  the  fictionist,  in  which  such 
things  are  given  either  real  or  simulated.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  merely  to  be  extraordinary, 
is  not  to  be  poetical.  Many  extraordinary  ideas  and 
sentiments  are  ludicrous  and  mean.  To  be  poetical,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  partake  of  another  cha- 
racter, which  we  are  now  to  advert  to  as  an  element  of  j 
poetry. 

This  is  the  principle  of  beauty — that  undefinable  but 
always  unmistakable  peculiarity  which  all  minds  of  a 
certain  degree  of  cultivation  have  a  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating. There  is  an  inherent  beauty  in  many  of  the 
objects  of  nature,  also  in  the  manner  in  which  things 
exist,  and  are  associated,  for  which  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  adapted,  and  this  same  quality  we  readily  re- 
cognise in  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  also  in  their 
associations.  To  physical  and  moral  beauty  the  mind 
of  the  true  poet  is  keenly  alive.  The  flower-besprent 
earth,  the  lustrous  glories  of  the  heavens  by  day  and 
night,  the  loveliness  of  youthful  and  innocent  woman, 
the  splendours  of  noble  artificial  scenes,  the  pomps  of 
war,  of  regal  triumphs,  and  of  imaginative  religions 
— all  these  things  attract  and  arrest  him ;  nor  is  he 
less  delighted  to  survey  the  beauty  of  gentleness,  cour- 
tesy, justice,  truth,  sanctity,  and  all  other  fine  abstrac- 
tions. These  become  to  him,  of  course,  materials  for 
his  art,  and  accordingly  of  such  things  has  poetry  b«n 
composed  since  its  very  dawn  amongst  civilised  men. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  an  outline — perhaps  a  very  | 
faint,  but  still  in  the  main  a  faithful  one — of  the  consti- 
tuents of  poetry.  What,  again,  are  its  uses?  Believing 
that  everything  in  nature  has  legitimate  uses,  we  must 
believe  poetry  to  have  such  too,  since  it  dearly  has  a 
place  in  nature.  Can  we  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  to 
poetry  the  purpose  of,  in  the  first  place,  entertaining, 
and,  in  the  second,  refining  and  elevating  us,  by  the  re- 
presentations which  it  gives  of  all  that  is  ultra-common- 
place, and  lofty,  and  beautiful,  in  the  physical  and 
moral  world?  Most  men  are  forced  to  spend  their  time 
chiefly  amongst  the  actual  and  the  homely,  for  the  duties 
of  life  and  society  cannot  be  otherwise  performed.  But 
a  life  of  the  Real  alone,  satisfies  no  one.  We  have  an 
imaginative  nature  also,  which  craves  its  appropriate 
food  and  associations.  See,  under  the  influence  of  this 
power,  how  the  youngest  children  that  can  walk  and 
•peak,  even  when  left  entirely  alone,  unite  to  make  up  a 
representative  or  dramatic  life,  and  never  are  two 
minutes  at  a  time  themselves!  To  the  same  cause  may 
bo  ascribed  the  pleasure  we  take  in  the  half  untrue 
parades  of  the  social  world,  in  this  respect  well  called  a 
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masquerade.  There  must,  indeed,  be  illusion  in  life,  or 
it  would  apparently  be  unendurable.  Now,  poetical 
literature  is  one  of  the  means  of  gratifying  this  part  of 
our  nature,  and  a  very  convenient  means  too,  since  the 
mere  reading  of  a  book  gives  us  all  we  want,  and  saves 
us  the  necessity  of  taking  our  illusions  in  a  substantial 
I  form,  by  making  them  part  of  our  own  Uvea.  And  it 
becomes  very  obvious,  from  its  accordance  with  the 
educative  principle,  that,  if  the  poetry  presented  daily 
as  the  imaginative  food  of  any  human  being,  be  a  con- 
centration of  the  beautiful  in  imagery  and  sentiment, 
it  will  enliven,  excite,  and  strengthen  those  parts  of  his 
nature,  and  proportionately  advance  him  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  All  reverence,  then,  to 
the  lyre,  provided  it  be  attuned  only  to  songs  which  are 
lovely  and  pure,  and  be  not  made,  instead  of  the  occa- 
j  sional  amusement,  the  engrossing  business  of  life! 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  tastes  of  different 
1  individuals  and  different  ages  with  regard  to  poetry. 
Some  men  are  heard  denying  that  to  be  at  all  poetical 
in  which  others  see  much  poetry.   For  example,  much 
j    of  the  verse  of  Pope  is  now  denied  by  many  to  be  poetry, 
although  in  his  own  time  it  was  universally  received  as 
such,  and  by  many  has  ever  been  so.   The  cause  of  this 
|    discrepancy  of  opinion  is  mere  partiality  of  judgment 
It  is  now  the  tendency  of  most  cultivated  minds,  with 
;  |  regard  to  poetry,  to  look  chiefly  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, and  little  to  the  language  in  which  these  are 
1  expressed.  Seeing  that  Pope  mainly  adverts  to  the  arti- 
flcial  world,  these  persons  conceive  that  he  docs  not  write 
poetry,  overlooking  that,  in  the  fine  selection  of  phraseo- 
logy,  and  its  musical  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  refe- 
[  rences  to  what  is  elegant  in  life,  and  moral  and  aspiring 
in  conduct,  and  even  in  the  polished  sarcasms  launched 
at  whatever  is  the  reverse,  we  have,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Twickenham  bard,  truly  poetic  elements,  though 
not  of  the  kind  now  most  in  vogue.    On  the  other 
hand,  fashion  in  Pope's  time  made  men  look  to  these 
latter  features  alone,  and  liberal  natures  can  still 
admit  their  beauty,  even  while  the  absence  of  more 
poetical  qualities  is  deplored.    So,  also,  many  rashly  ex- 
press a  doubt  whether  the  metrical  works  of  Scott  are 
poetry,  missing  in  them  the  high  strain  of  sentiment 
which  they  are  disposed  to  regard  exclusively  in  that 
i  light,  and  failing  to  see  that  in  the  incidents  and  de- 
I  scripti on s  of  this  wondrous  fictiomst,  and  even  in  his 
antiquarianism,  there  is  a  poetry  of  the  richest  kind. 
The  present  age  is  thought  to  be  less  given  to  poetry  in 
i  general  than  many  which  have  preceded  it,  and  certainly 
i  of  the  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  literature  produced, 
1  there  is  very  little  which  attracts  much  attention.    It  is 
|  thought  to  be  an  anti-spiritual  age — an  age  engrossed 
'  by  material  interests  and  social  improvements.  The 
voice  of  the  muse  is  lost  in  the  clank  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  sinks  beneath  that  of 
Plutus.    But  perhaps  there  is  great  fallacy  in  these 
conclusions,  and  it  might  be  as  easily  shown  that  the 
|    vast  mechanical,  scientific,  and  social  improvements  for 
1    which  the  age  is  remarkable,  constitute  in  themselves 
an  employment  for  many  of  the  poetical  class  of  minds, 
a*  well  as  a  theme  of  quasi-poetical  contemplation  for 
the  great  body  of  the  public ;  thus  precluding  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  exertions  of  merely  literary  poets. 

"We  are  sensible  that  this  definition  of  poetry  must 
'  |  be  far  from  satisfying  the  class  of  minds  accustomed  to 
|  analyse  thought ;  but  we  are  at  the  Bame  time  certain 
that  a  more  profound  inquiry  into  the  subject  would 
fail  altogether  of  effect  in  the  present  place.  If  what 
has  been  said  shall  be  found  to  convey  to  the  bulk  of 
ordinary  readers  some  definite  idea  of  the  main  consti- 
tuents of  poetry,  we  shall  have  accomplished  our  chief 
object.  Perhaps  a  more  limited  utility  may  be  served 
in  showing  to  the  numberless  persons  who  aspire  to  the 
honours  of  the  poet,  what  qualities  and  powers  are  re- 
quired from  them  before  they  can  have  the  least  chance 
of  attaining  their  end.  All  may  rhyme  and  scribble; 
but  to  how  few  out  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  it  be 
given  to  compose  thoughts,  the  first  requisites  of  which 


are  that  they  be  new,  striking,  and  beautiful,  and  for 
the  expression  of  which  it  is  further  necessary  that 
there  be  gifts  and  acquirements  in  language  infinitely 
above  those  required  for  common  purposes.  Let  the 
young  verse-writer  consider  all  this,  and  pause  before 
he  spends  on  a  vain  pursuit  time  which,  devoted  to  the 
genuine  means  of  mental  cultivation  and  enlightenment, 
might  render  him  perhaps  a  more  than  usually  respect- 
able member  of  society. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ITALIAN. 
am  xvnraro  partt  at  m.  wecker'a  tn  1790. 
The  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  attended  as  it  was  by 
political  consequences,  marked  the  era  of  a  great  change 
in  the  society  of  Paris,  to  which  I  had  been  a  short 
while  before  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  occur- 
renco  of  disorders  amongst  the  populace,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  change.  The 
Parisians,  gay,  fickle,  and  voluptuous  at  that  time,  as 
they  have  ever  since  been,  had  begun  to  mingle  toge- 
ther without  regard  to  castes  and  classes,  and  it  had 
become  customary  to  meet,  at  all  great  parties,  the  men 
eminent  for  talent  and  public  services,  as  well  as  those 
whose  distinction  lay  in  mere  rank.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  by  such  of  the  nobility  themselves  as  had 
remained  after  the  first  emigration,  that  this  was  a 
gTrat  improvement. 

The  parties  given  at  the  house  of  M.  Necker,  where 
his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  presided,  were  of  the 
highest  brilliancy,  being  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  distinction,  both  foreign  and  French, 
as  well  as  by  the  principal  men  of  science  and  litera- 
ture of  the  time,  and  all  those  who  had  come  into  no- 
tice in  consequence  of  the  recent  political  movements. 
The  particular  party  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  was 
given  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  return  of  the 
great  minister  to  Paris — an  event  still  looked  back  to 
as  auspicious  to  France.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
assembled  the  whole  (lite  of  the  day,  fresh  from  assist- 
ing at  the  Federation  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Con- 
ducted thither  by  my  tutor,  Condorcct,  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  suite  of  splendid  drawing-rooms,  than  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  all  who  were  then  busied 
in  forming  the  national  history.  Count  Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur  Perigord  (Talleyrand),  Gregoire,  Bishop  of 
Blois,  Alexander  Lameth,  Adrian  Duport,  and  several 
others,  were  conversing  animatedly  together.  The  vener- 
able astronomer  Lolande,  Barthelemy,  author  of  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  the  illustrious  mathematician 
Lagrange,  Marmontel,  so  well  known  by  his  tales,  with 
M.  Mongc,  and  the  Marquis  of  Fontvieffle  (the  infa- 
mous St  Just),  were  grouped  around  Madame  de 
Stael  and  the  Marchioness  La  -  Tour -du- Pin.  The 
Comte  Lanjuinais,  and  MM.  Malesherbes,  Camille 
Jourdan,  Barnave,  and  Target,  were  in  warm  conver- 
sation with  the  Due  La  Rochefoucault  Liancourt  My 
countryman,  the  celebrated  Alfleri,  was  reciting  some 
of  his  poetry  to  a  group  of  ladies,  with  the  air  and  ges- 
tures of  a  manioc  At  an  extremity  of  the  room,  towards 
the  garden,  was  a  group  apparently  in  conversation  on 
serious  topics,  and  composed  of  M.  Necker  himself, 
Montmorin,  with  some  other  ministers,  and  the  Marquis 
Lafayette,  with  some  of  his  staff-officers  of  the  national 
guard. 

The  handsome  Viscount  Montmorency — the  favou- 
rite of  our  hostess — the  Marquis  La-Tour-du-Pin,  the 
Marshall  Beauvan,  with  MM.  Dupuis,  Volney,  the 
dramatist  Defaucberets,  and  the  painter  David,  were 
admiring  an  original  painting  of  Raphael,  which  hung 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  front  drawing-room,  and 
David  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

However,  Madame  de  Stael,  dressed  as  a  Greek  he- 
roine, and  seated  on  a  magnificent  ottoman  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  formed  decidedly  the  principal 
point  of  attraction,  both  as  being  our  hostess,  and  the 
acknowledged  lioness -in -chief  of  the  Fauxbourg  St 
Germain. 
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With  my  venerated  conductor  I  joined  the  party  of 
Ncckcr  and  Lafayette ;  but  very  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  usher  announced  Madame  la  Vicom- 
tesse  Beauharnais,  who,  being  then  separated  from  her 
husband,  was  accompanied  by  Messieurs  Kellerman 
and  Jourdan,  and  by  her  beautiful  little  son  Eugene, 
then  about  eight  years  of  age.  Soon  after,  the  lughly- 
scented  and  highly-affected  Madame  dc  Gcnlis,  with 
the  Due  de  Chartres  (now  king  of  the  French),  also 
Madame  Campan,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  court  and  of  the  Palais  Royal,  were  introduced ;  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  party  formed  not  only  a  fine  coup 
tTait,  but  a  truly  extraordinary  assembly  of  remarkable 
men  and  women.  Hie  different  groups  now  began  to 
mingle  together,  to  converse  loudly  and  facetiously. 
Wit  and  raillery  were  often  made  use  of  by  the  fair,  and 
hilarity  and  good  humour  pervaded  the  whole  society, 
while  a  profusion  of  all  sorts  of  refreshments  and  deli- 
cacies were  circulating  amongst  the  guests  without  in- 
terruption. But  one  thing  was  rather  painfully  remark- 
able, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  and 
Swiss  diplomatists,  none  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
honoured  the  party  with  their  presence. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  hum  and  confusion  of  the 
assembly  were  succeeded  by  order ;  the  talkative  guests 
resumed  their  respective  seats,  and  a  musical  entertain- 
ment was  commenced  by  Madame  de  Stacl  taking  her 
place  at  the  piano,  while  Madame  de  Beauharnais  seated 
herself  at  the  harp,  in  order  to  play  with  our  hos- 
tess a  charming  duet  of  Jommelli.  While  they  were 
performing  their  parts  with  the  skill  and  taste  for  which 
they  were  noted,  two  rather  indifferent-looking  guests 
arrived,  who,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  music,  took  their 
scats  beside  the  entrance-door. 

The  performance  being  ended,  and  both  ladies  having 
deservedly  received  the  thanks  and  compliments  of  all, 
a  rather  shabbily-dressed  old  gentleman,  followed  by  a 
very  plainly-habited  little,  thin,  and  pale  young  man, 
approached  the  throne  of  the  queen  of  the  party,  while 
ail  the  company,  and  especially  myself,  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  them.  The  old  man  was  then  unknown  to 
me,  but  well  known  to  all  the  assembly ;  but  the  little, 
thin,  and  pale  young  man  had  never  been  seen  before  in 
any  society,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Monge  and  La- 
grange, nobody  knew  him.  The  old  gentleman,  who 
was  the  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal,  then  the  leader  of  the 
h  is torico- philosophical  school  of  France,  presented  to 
Madame  de  Stacl,  as  a  young  protege  of  his,  M.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  All  the  lions  and  lionesses  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  made  a  kind  of  grimace  of  astonishment 
at  hearing  such  a  plebeian  name,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
little,  thin,  and  pale  young  gentleman,  each  resumed  his 
conversation  and  amusement 

Raynal  and  Bonaparte  remained  beside  Madame  de 
Stacl,  and  I  soon  observed  that  Mesdames  Beauhar- 
nais, La-Tour-du-Pin,  Campan,  and  the  other  ladies, 
not  excepting  the  affected  Madame  de  Genlis,  formed  a 
group  around  them.  Condorcet,  Al fieri,  and  myself, 
joined  this  party.  The  abbe"  spoke  of  his  protege  as  a 
very  promising,  highly  talented,  very  industrious,  and 
well-read  young  man,  and  particularly  mentioned  his 
extraordinary  attainments  in  mathematics,  military 
science,  and  historical  knowledge.  He  then  informed 
Madame  dc  Stacl  that  Bonaparte  had  left  the  service  in 
consequence  of  having  been  ill-treated  by  his  colonel, 
but  that  he  wished  now  to  re-obtain  a  commission,  be- 
cause for  the  future  merit  and  skill,  and  not  intrigue 
and  favouritism,  would  be  necessary  for  gaining  rank 
and  honour  in  France. 

Josephine  Beauharnais,  who  had  been  attentively 
hearing  all,  and  who  at  the  same  time  had  been  mi- 
nutely examining  the  countenance  of  Bonaparte,  with 
that  grace  and  unaffected  kindness  that  were  so  natural 
to  her,  said,  '  M.  L'Abbe,  I  should  feel  great  pleasure, 
indeed,  if  M.  Bonaparte  will  allow  me  to  introduce  and 
recommend  him  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.*  The  thin  and  pale  little 
gentleman  very  politely  accepted  the  offer;  and  ani- 


mated probably  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  appoint- 
ment, soon  began  to  show  in  his  conversation  that  at 
the  top  of  his  little  body  Providence  had  placed  a  head 
that  contained  a  great  and  extraordinary  mind.  In  a 
short  time  the  great  lions,  moved  by  curiosity,  flocked 
around  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  Mirabeau  was 
one  of  the  curious ;  and  Madame  de  Stacl,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  him  approaching,  said,  with  a  smile,  'M.  le 
Comte,  come  here ;  we  have  got  a  little  areat  nan ;  I 
will  introduce  him  to  you,  for  I  know  that  you  are  natu- 
rally fond  of  men  of  genius.'  The  ceremony  having  been 
performed,  the  pale  little  gentleman  shook  hands  with 
the  great  Count  de  Mirabeau,  who,  I  must  say,  did  not 
appear  as  stooping  to  him,  but  conducted  himself  with 
all  due  politeness.  Now  political  chit-chat  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  future  emperor  of  France  took  part  in 
the  discussions,  and  often  received  much  praise  for  his 
lively  remarks.  When  Mirabeau  and  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  began  to  debate  with  Madame  de  Stacl  on 
the  character  and  talents  of  Pitt,  then  prime  minuter 
of  England,  and  the  former  styled  him  '  a  statesman  of 
preparations,'  and  4  a  minister  who  governed  more  by  his 
threats  than  by  his  deeds,'  Bonaparte  openly  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  such  an  opinion.  But  when  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  praised  Fox  and  Sheridan  for  having 
asserted  that  the  French  army,  by  ref  using  to  obey  the 
orders  of  their  superiors  and  of  the  executive,  had  set  a 
glorious  example  to  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  because  by 
so  doing  they  had  shown  that  men,  by  becoming  soldiers 
did  not  cense  to  be  citizens,  Bonaparte  said,  *  Excuse  roe, 
monseigneur,  if  I  dare  to  interrupt  you  ;  but  as  I  am  an 
officer,  I  beg  to  speak  my  mind.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a 
very  young  man,  and  it  may  appear  presumptuous  iu 
me  to  address  an  audience  composed  of  so  many  great 
men ;  but  as,  during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  paid 
the  most  intense  attention  to  all  our  political  troubles 
and  phasea,  and  as  I  see  with  sorrow  the  present  state 
of  our  country,  I  will  expose  myself  to  censure  rather 
than  pass  unnoticed  principles  which  are  not  only  un- 
sound, but  subversive  of  all  established  governments. 
As  much  as  any  of  you,  I  wish  to  see  all  abuses,  anti- 
quated privileges,  and  usurped  rights  and  immunities, 
annulled ;  nay,  as  I  am  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,  and 
without  wealth  or  powerful  friends,  it  will  be  my  duty 
and  my  best  policy  to  support  the  progress  of  popular  in- 
stitutions, and  to  forward  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  the  pubUc  administration.  But  as  in  the  last  twelve 
months  I  have  witnessed  repeated  alarming  popular  dis- 
turbances, and  seen  our  best  men  divided  into  factions 
which  promise  to  be  irreconcilable,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  now,  more  titan  ever,  a  strict  discipline  in  the  army 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Nay,  I  apprehend  that,  if  our  troops  are  not  compelled 
strictly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive,  we  shall 
soon  feel  the  excesses  of  a  democratic  torrent,  which  must 
render  France  the  most  miserable  country  of  the  globe. 
The  ministers  may  be  assured,  that  if,  by  these  and 
other  means,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  Parisian 
canaille  is  not  repressed,  and  social  order  rigidly  main- 
tained, we  shall  see  not  only  this  capital,  but  every  other 
city  in  France,  thrown  into  a  state  of  indescribable 
anarchy,  while  the  real  friends  of  liberty,  the  enlight- 
ened patriots  now  working  for  the  weal  of  France,  will 
sink  beneath  a  set  of  leaders  who,  with  louder  outcries 
for  freedom  on  their  tongues,  will  be  in  reality  only  a 
set  of  savages,  worse  than  the  Neroes  of  old !' 

This  speech  of  the  hitherto  unknown  youth,  delivered 
with  an  air  of  authority  which  seemed  natural  to  the 
speaker,  caused  a  deep  sensation.  I  remember  seeing 
Ijdande,  Lacretelle,  and  Barthelcmy,  gazing  at  him  with 
the  most  profound  attention.  Necker,  St  Priest,  and 
Lafayette,  looked  at  each  other  with  an  uneasy  air. 
Mirabeau  nodded  once  or  twice  significantly  to  Talley- 
rand and  Gregoire,  who  appeared  sheepish,  downcast, 
and  displeased.  Alfleri,  notwithstanding  his  aristocratic 
pride,  and  his  natural  dislike  for  young  men's  harangues, 
paid  not  only  attention  to  the  speaker,  but 
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delighted ;  and  Condorcet  nearly  made  me  cry  out  by 
the  squeezes  which  he  gave  my  hand  at  every  sentence 
uttered  by  the  little,  thin,  pale  young  gentleman. 

When  he  concluded,  Madame  de  Stael,  with  her 
usual  gravity,  addressing  the  Abbe  Raynal,  warmly 
thanked  him  for  having  introduced  to  her  so  precocious 
and  so  truly  wonderful  a  politician  and  statesman ;  and 
then  turning  to  her  father  and  his  colleagues,  she  said, 
*  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  take  a  warning  from 
what  you  have  heard.'  in  short,  this  slender  youth, 
who  had  come  to  the  party  a  perfect  nonentity,  became 
all  of  a  sudden  the  prime  lion  and  the  object  of  general 
remark. 

But  the  individual  most  affected  and  most  pleased  of 
all  was  the  Abbe  Raynal.  The  countenance  of  this 
good  old  man  manifested  the  rapturous  feelings  of  his 
mind  in  witnessing  the  triumph  of  his  young  protege, 
who,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  Madame  de  Beauhar- 
nais,  obtained  a  new  commission.  Raynal  lived  to  hear 
of  the  splendid  exploits  of  Bonaparte  at  the  taking  of 
Toulon,  to  witness  his  conquest  of  the  Convention  in 

1795,  to  hear  of  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  also  of  his  being  named 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  in  February 

1796.  Had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  assisted  at  his  marriage  with  Madame  the 
Vicomtesse  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  for  the  nuptials 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  he  died  on  the  6th, 
1796* 


VISIT  TO  THE  CENTRAL  PRISON  AT  PERTH. 

There  arc  few  sights  more  beautiful  in  broad  Scotland 
than  the  view  which  the  traveller  obtains  of  the  fair 
city  of  Perth,  as  he  arrives  at  the  brow  of  the  height 
which  overlooks  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tay.  Pin  in, 
river,  and  city,  set  in  a  framework  of  ornamental  hills, 
nowhere  appear  dressed  up  in  a  more  fascinating  scene. 
Nor  do  the  attractions  diminish  on  a  nearer  inspection 
of  the  city  and  its  immediate  environs,  which  excel  in 
neatness  and  sylvan  beauty.  On  two  sides  of  the  town, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  are  extensive  open 
parks— locally  termed  Incht*—tm  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens,  and  on  one  of  which,  as  will  be  recollected,  took 
place  the  celebrated  feats  of  skill  described  by  the  Scot- 
tish novelist  in  his  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  These  Inches 
remain  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
centuries  ago — wide  stretches  of  green  sward  environed 
with  trees,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  clear-rolling  Tay. 
The  most  distinct  addition  to  the  features  of  one  of  the 
Indies,  that  on  the  south,  has  been  the  erection  on  its 
confines  of  a  large  suit  of  buildings,  formed  of  the  blue 
stone  of  the  district,  and  which,  with  sundry  court- 
yards, cover  an  area  of  several  acres  in  extent.  Origi- 
nally designed  as  a  place  of  detention  for  prisoners  of 
war,  the  buildings,  with  some  important  additions,  have 
Utterly  been  appropriated  by  government  as  a  depot  for 
criminals  condemned  to  moderate  terms  of  confinement 
by  the  Scottish  courts. 

The  taste  for  social  economics  which  generally  leads 
me,  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
pay  a  passing  visit  to  any  prison  of  more  than  usual 
size  and  pretension  which  lies  in  my  line  of  route,  con- 
ducted me  on  a  late  occasion  to  this  recently  organised 
establishment,  of  which  I  propose  saying  a  few  words. 
Some  years  Hgo,  as  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  prison  system  was  re- 
modelled by  act  of  parliament,  and  regulated  on  an  im- 
proved and  uniform  plan.  All  the  old  burghal  manage- 
and  responsibilities  were  abolished,  and  the  pri- 


*  It  i»  hardly  npcv*Kiry  to  remark,  that  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  the  first  acquaintance  of  Napoleon  with  both  Josephine 
and  Madame  de  8LnCl  are  here  stated  differently  from  account* 
bHberto  current.  The  editors,  having  made  this  remark  to  the 
writer  of  the  article,  were  favoured  with  a  note  aisMiHnir  them  that 
tbe  other  account*  are  undoubtedly  wrunc,  a*  he  feeU  fully  con' 


sons,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  general  board  of 
directors,  assisted  by  county  boards,  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  universal  assessment  Unless  as  regards 
some  details  in  the  assessing  part,  which  certainly  admit 
of  improvement,  the  new  order  of  things  has  been  found 
to  work  remarkably  well,  and  to  effect  many  desirable 
ends.  In  the  old  prisons  of  Scotland,  separation,  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  industry,  or  moral 
improvement,  were  scarcely  recognised  as  essential ;  and 
not  only  did  imprisonment  do  no  good,  but  much  posi- 
tive harm,  by  creating  idle,  and  strengthening  disorderly 
habits.  The  object  now  sought  to  be  attained,  is  to 
send  the  prisoner  out  of  jail,  if  possible,  a  better  mem- 
ber of  society  than  when  he  went  into  confinement, 
and  at  any  rate  not  deteriorated  by  bad  example.  How 
far  these*  benevolent  objects  are  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished, may  be  judged  of  by  what  is  observed  in  a  visit 
to  any  of  the  remodelled  prisons,  that  at  Perth  in  par- 
ticular. 

On  passing  the  exterior  enclosure  of  this  great  cen- 
tral prison,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  open  ground, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  main  building,  four 
storeys  in  height,  and  consisting  of  two  wings  radiating 
from  a  centre,  and  admitting  of  additional  wings  when 
necessary.  Proceeding  by  a  circular  passage  or  corri- 
dor, we  arrive  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  wings,  and 
here  at  a  glance  have  before  us  the  vast  interior  of  one 
of  the  departments — a  great  gallery  from  bottom  to  top 
of  the  house,  with  hanging  stone-passages  to  the  various 
cells  along  its  sides.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as 
that  at  Pentonville,  but  the  extent  is  greater,  there 
being  four  rows  of  cells  on  each  side  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof.  The  number  of  cells  in  this  huge  arcade  is  240, 
all  devoted  to  male  prisoners  ;  the  other  wing,  which  is 
smaller,  and  for  females,  containing  120  cells.  The  total 
number  of  cells,  therefore,  already  in  use,  is  360,  exclu- 
sive of  eight  small  apartments  on  the  sunk  floor  forming 
punishment  cells ;  and  as  each  is  designed  to  contain 
but  a  single  prisoner,  not  more  than  360  criminals  can 
be  admitted.  The  cells  resemble  those  at  Pentonville, 
and  every  other  prison  in  which  the  solitary  system  is 
enforced.  Varying  from  6(  to  8$  feet  in  width,  by 
about  10  feet  in  height,  and  all  13  "feet  in  length,  each 
is  vaulted,  paved,  and  a  marvel  of  cleanliness.  Accom- 
modated with  a  window  near  the  roof,  which  can  be 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  and  also  with  a  gas-jet,  the 
cell  is  always  light  and  cheerful.  By  means  of  a 
grating  near  the  floor,  and  another  in  the  roof,  there  is 
a  continual  passing  of  warmed  air  into  and  out  of  the 
cell,  on  the  plan  now  pursued  for  ventilating  the  houses 
of  parliament.  Means  are  also  placed  in  every  cell  for 
washing  and  cleanliness ;  the  rest  of  the  simple  furni- 
ture consisting  of  a  table,  seat,  shelf  for  small  articles, 
arid  a  hammock,  which  is  rolled  up  and  put  aside  during 
the  day.  In  all  the  cells  for  the  males  may  likewise  be 
observed  the  apparatus  of  employment— a  loom,  car- 
penter's bench,  shoemaking  seat,  tailor's  bench,  or  what- 
ever else  is  suitable  in  the  case.  Industry  being  a  prime 
clement  of  the  system,  every  inducement  is  held  out  to 
the  prisoners  to  commence  learning  a  trade,  when  they 
happen  to  be  ignorant  of  one.  Solitude,  however,  is  a 
sufficient  monitor  in  this  respect ;  there  is  an  eagerness 
to  labour ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  realising  a 
■mall  fund  over  and  above  what  is  carried  to  the  prison 
account,  they  all  work  diligently  at  their  allotted  tasks. 
On  entering  the  gallery  upon  which  the  rows  of  cells 
open,  you  hear  a  murmur  of  industrial  sounds — the 
clanking  noise  of  looms  mingled  with  the  beating  of 
hammers  and  the  going  of  saws  and  planes.  To  escape 
the  pains  of  reflection,  some  inmates,  I  was  informed, 
would  commence  work  with  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn ; 
but  this  is  not  allowed  where  the  occupations  are  such 
as  to  interrupt  the  stillness  necessary  fur  general  repose. 

Obligingly  attended  by  Mr  Stuart,  the  governor, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Allan,  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  I 
entered  a  number  of  the  cells,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  sympathising  words  to  their  inmates. 
Questions  as  to  name  and  duration  of  confinement  are 
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saved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  schedule  on  the  wall, 
stating  these  and  other  particulars,  including  a  detail 
of  work  done,  and  amount  of  earnings.  The  greater 
number  appeared  to  be  doomed  to  a  confinement  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  and  a  few, 
whose  time  of  liberation  approached,  mentioned  that 
they  had  realised  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  over- 
earnings,  which,  being  to  be  paid  at  dismissal,  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  clothing  fit  to  make  a  decent 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  were  likely  to 
give  them  employment  In  various  instances  I  found 
that  all  the  school  instruction  the  prisoners  had  ever 
received  was  imparted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 
Unable  to  read  when  sent  hither,  these  persons  now 
read  and  wrote  fluently.  As  an  encouragement  to 
education,  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  few  choice 
book*,  a  slate,  and,  if  need  be,  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  aptitude  of  a  lad 
fifteen  years  of  age,  an  orphan,  whose  criminality  had 
evidently  been  the  result  of  simple  neglect  in  his 
earlier  years.  He  had,  in  the  short  time  of  his  con- 
finement, not  only  mastered  the  ordinary  elementary 
branches  of  instruction,  but  made  some  progress  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  kindly  assisted  by  the  teacher 
and  chaplain.  Yet  the  only  time  he  devoted  to  this 
species  of  self-improvement  was  in  the  evening,  when 
the  gas  was  lighted.  The  space  from  morning  till 
night,  excepting  the  intervals  for  meals  and  out-door 
recreation,  he  devoted  to  his  loom,  on  which  he  weaves 
about  seven  yards  of  cloth  daily.  Utterly  destitute  of 
friends,  this  industrious  boy  proposed  going  to  sea 
when  liberated,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  successful  in 
finding  an  opening  for  his  enterprise.  Disconsolate 
thoughts,  arising  from  the  sense  of  friendless  destitu- 
tion and  loss  of  character,  prey  on  the  minds  of  the 
elder  prisoners,  and  more  particularly  the  females, 
against  whom  almost  every  door  is  shut  Besides  the 
ordinary  labour,  some  try  to  cheer  themselves  by  draw- 
ing, and  a  few  scribble  verses  to  ease  their  burdened 
feelings.  Glancing  over  the  commonplace-book  of  one 
of  these  prison-poets,  I  noted  down  the  following,  from 
a  number  of  stanzas,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  per- 
son about  to  be  transported  for  life  :— 

Alas  !  ere  long  no  more  111  view 
The  happy  homes  on  Scotia's  strand ; 

To  all  1  now  mini  bid  adieu, 
To  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 

My  children,  young  and  dear,  farewell ; 

On  Time'i  bleak  shores  no  mora  well  meet ; 
N o  more  you II  climb  ray  knee,  and  tell 

Your  artleM  talc*  in  accents  sweet. 

And  thou,  kind  partner  of  my  life, 

Through  all  its  changes  era  true ; 
Oh  !  that  you  ne'er  had  been  my  wife. 

Since  crime  now  sends  me  far  from  yon. 

But  though  in  other  lands  111  roam, 

And  ne'er  again  will  thee  embrace, 
111  oft  think  on  my  long  lost  home. 

And  the  sweet  feature*  of  thy  face. 

From  the  male  department  we  passed  to  that  for 
females,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  female  warders, 
directed  by  a  respectable  matron,  Mrs  Macmillan,  who 
pays  much  attention  to  the  industrial  training  of  the 
prisoners  under  her  charge.  Neat  clean,  and  orderly, 
the  inmates  in  this  department  were  engaged  in  sewing, 
knitting,  tapestry  flowering,  or  other  female  occupa- 
tions ;  and  in  some  exterior  offices  we  found  individuals 
engaged  in  washing  and  other  business  of  the  laundry. 
By  these  means  the  females  are  in  a  degree  prepared  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  when  the  term  of  their 
confinement  expires ;  but  the  prospect  of  their  being  so 
employed  is  exceedingly  blank.  Mrs  Macmillan  men- 
tioned, as  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  in  all  her  expe- 
rience she  never  had  an  educated  female  prisoner.  The 
greater  number  are  utterly  ignorant  of  letters ;  few  know 
any  one  useful  art ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  so  much 
as  dam  her  own  stockings.  Equally  devoid  of  moral 
training,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few,  even  with  the  ad- 


vantages of  prison  instruction,  will  be  able  to  avoid  a 
course  of  evil  when  dismissed  from  confinement 

From  the  women's  ward  we  visited  the  exterior  edi- 
fices. Two,  consisting  of  open  courtyards,  with  dividing 
walls,  are  devoted  to  the  out-dour  exercise  of  the  pri- 
soners, of  which  they  are  allowed  an  hour  daily ;  a  third 
is  the  general  cuisine  of  the  establishment ;  a  fourth  a 
store  of  manufactured  articles  ;*  and  so  on.  The  diet 
which  is  regulated  in  three  different  rates,  is  of  the 
kind  usual  in  the  country — porridge,  broth,  potatoes 
fish,  pease-soup,  and  bread  of  different  kinds:  besides 
being  sufficiently  abundant  it  is  more  varied  than  that 
of  Pentonville,  or  of  any  other  establishment  of  the  same 
nature.  When  the  medical  attendant  considers  it  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  health,  a  diet  of  a  more  nourishing 
kind  is  administered.  This  gentleman  observes,  in  one 
of  his  late  reports,  that  the  wholesomeness  of  the  diet 
the  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  salu- 
brity of  the  situation,  have  kept  the  prisoners  in  the  best 
health,  and  that  no  infectious  disease  has  ever  existed 
within  the  prison.  On  inquiring  of  the  governor  as  to 
the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  not  in  any  case  observed  them  to  be  depressing 
or  otherwise  injurious :  when  the  inmates,  however, 
are  young,  they  are  placed  with  elder  prisoners. 

On  the  whole,  my  visit  to  the  central  prison  satisfied 
me  that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  is  a  pro- 
digious advance  upon  the  old  jail  system  of  Scotland. 
Any  faults  which  I  could  speak  of  as  attaching  to  it 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  I  found  at  Penton- 
ville, and  perhaps  such  faults  are  inseparable  from  all 
establishments  of  this  class.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  too  rigorous  seclusion  of  the  prisoners  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  there  is  surely  little  wisdom  in  giving  out- 
door exercise  only  in  confined  and  dismal  penfolds. 
Even  within  the  compass  of  a  surrounding  garden, 
means  might  be  found  to  afford  a  little  industrial  ex- 
ercise, alike  cheering  to  the  mind,  and  useful  as  a  train- 
ing for  labour  in  the  colonies,  to  which  many  may 
advantageously  find  their  way.  Passing  over  these  im- 
perfections, the  general  discipline  of  the  central  prison 
seems  everything  that  the  friends  of  the  penitentiary 
system  could  desire.  How  far  it  actually  reforms  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  are  committed  to  its  keeping, 
is  another  consideration.  Nearly  everything,  as  I  nave 
said,  that  human  ingenuity  and  benevolence  can  suggest 
is  done  to  reclaim  them  from  their  state  of  demoralisa- 
tion ;  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the 
period  of  confinement  is  too  brief  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent result ;  and  even  if  it  were  extended,  the  chances 
of  reform  after  liberation  are  almost  frustrated  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  honest  employment  All  testi- 
mony concurs  in  showing  that  this  magnificent  plan  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  by  careful  treatment  while 
in  prison,  must  prove  in  a  great  measure  abortive,  unless 
means  are  also  adopted  to  prevent  them  from  relapsing 
into  predatory  habits  when  dismissed.  Liberation  is 
to  many  equivalent  to  expulsion.  A  monk  torn  from 
his  cloister  is  not  more  helpless  than  these  beings  when 
ordered  to  quit  their  cells,  and  depend  once  more  on 
their  own  individual  and  unfriended  efforts.  Mr  Fre- 
derick Hill,  inspector  of  prisons,  offers  some  striking 
facts  on  this  subject  in  his  eighth  report,  lately  laid 
before  parliament  He  mentions  that  in  Glasgow  as 
many  as  forty  persons,  most  of  them  able-bodied,  had 
voluntarily  returned  to  prison  after  liberation — notwith- 
standing the  peculiar  privations  of  the  separate  system 
there — in  order  to  get  food  and  shelter.  '  It  is  true.'  he 
adds,  *  that  there  are  not  any  such  prisoners  there  now ; 
but  this  is  simply  because  those  who  were  in  the  prison 
have  been  required  to  leave,  and  admittance  has  been 
refused  to  all  new  applicants'— the  law  giving  'no 
authority  for  applying  prison  funds  to  the  support  of 


*  The  work  of  the 
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persons  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  imprison- 
ment.' Who  can  read  what  follows  without  the  most 
painful  emotions  ?  4  The  result  has  unfortunately  been, 
to  convert  a  number  of  persons  into  criminals  who 
had  shown,  by  their  own  willingness  to  give  up  their 
liberty,  to  work  hard,  to  live  on  the  plainest  fare,  and 
to  submit  to  all  the  rules  of  a  prison,  that  they  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  avoiding  a  life  of  guilt,  and  of 
living  peaceably  and  honestly.  Nearly  half  of  those 
who  had  thus  been  ejected  from  the  Glasgow  prison 
have  already  returned  as  offenders,  and  some  of  them 
under  serious  charges.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
who  had  much  pleased  the  governor  and  matron  by  her 
industry,  docility,  and  good  conduct,  but  who  had  no 
good  home  or  good  parents  to  go  to,  was  committed  to 
the  prison  within  one  month  after  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave,  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation.' ^ 

It  appears  from  these,  and  similar  disclosures  from 
others,  that  the  legislature,  which  has  meritoriously 
gone  so  far  in  improving  our  prison  system,  must  go  one 
or  two  steps  farther.  A  measure  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, on  a  national  scale,  is  not  to  be  expected,  or  perhaps 
desired,  but  nothing  could  be  more  expedient  or  merci- 
ful than  to  place  juvenile  delinquents  under  early  re- 
straint and  in  a  course  of  industrial  training,  instead  of 
suffering  them,  as  at  present,  to  proceed  from  one  degree 
of  vice  to  another,  until  entirely  lost  Why,  in  short, 
are  hordes  of  vagrant  children  permitted  to  appear 
again  and  again  before  the  lower  tribunals,  till  they 
work  their  way,  as  it  is  called,  up  to  the  higher  courts 
and  to  a  reformatory  punishment,  which  should  have 
been  decreed  at  first?  While  cutting  up  crime  at  its 
roots  by  some  such  improved  administration  of  the  law, 
it  is  equally,  if  not  more  desirable,  that  houses  of  indus- 
trial refuge  should  be  established  for  the  voluntary 
resort  of  all  who,  on  being  liberated  from  prison,  feel 
themselves  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  honest  livelihood, 
and  are  therefore  tempted  into  fresh  turpitude.  I  should 

j  probably  be  going  too  far  ahead  of  ordinary  prepos- 
sessions, were  I  to  demand  that  the  term  of  imprison- 

|  ment  should  not  be  strictly  defined  by  judges,  but,  within 
certain  limits,  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  gover- 
nors and  directors  of  the  prisons.  Yet  the  tendency  to 
crime,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  moral  malady,  appears 
to  me  as  fitting  a  subject  for  this  kind  of  treatment  as 
lunacy,  and  can  as  little  be  prescribed  for,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  by  magistrates  or  judges.  Let  us  hope 
that,  in  the  progress  of  things,  our  prison  system  may 
thus  be  rendered  still  more  comprehensive  in  its  designs, 
and  more  efficacious  for  its  professed  objects. 

|     JOURNEYINGS  IN  AMERICA  BY  A  YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

TORONTO — LAKE  8IMCOK — •SETTLERS'  HOUSES. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Buffalo  by  which  passengers 
can  be  taken  to  Manchester  and  the  falls  for  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  and,  when  competition  is  great,  for  a  New 
York  shilling,  or  twelve  and  a-half  cents.  It  is  similar 
to  the  tramways  used  in  England  for  removing  the 
earth  from  excavations,  but  is  not  wowe  than  the  gene- 
rality of  railways  in  the  United  States.  The  rails  are 
for  the  most  part  made  of  wood,  with  a  thin  plate  of 
iron  on  the  top  ;  and  the  roads,  seldom  enclosed,  are  on 
the  same  level  with  the  land  through  which  they  run. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  cross  some  public  road,  there  is 
no  protection  against  accidents  farther  than  a  white 
board  informing  the  traveller  that  he  had  better  take 
care  that  he  is  not  run  over.  Often  when  pursuing  my 
solitary  walk  after  dark,  in  order  to  reach  some  village 
wherein  to  pass  the  night,  have  I  been  startled  out  of  my 
I  reverie  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  'locomotive,' 
dragging  after  it  a  long  black  train  of  carriages,  dash- 
ing across  the  road  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  showering 
forth  sparks  of  fire,  and  after  giving  an  exact  imitation 
of  the  yell  of  a  score  of  infuriated  Indians,  plunging  into 
the  dark  woods,  which  seemed  to  close  around  and  en- 


gulf it  The  whistle  of  a  steam-engine  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  an  Indian  war-whoop ;  but  the  sound  is  not 
particularly  amiable  at  night,  especially  after  you  have 
been  hearing  an  account  of  the  massacre  at  Cherry 
Valley,  or  the  Vale  of  Wyoming.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  much  loss  of  life  roust  ensue  from  travellers  not 
observing  the  spot  where  a  line  crosses  the  road ;  but 
here  American  ingenuity  displays  itself.  A  machine 
has  been  invented,  something  like  a  plough,  which  picks 
up  any  stupid  or  incautious  person,  and  throws  him  con- 
temptuously on  one  side,  seldom  doing  any  more  injury 
than  breaking  a  leg  or  fracturing  a  few  ribs,  so  as  to 
teach  him  a  'great  moral  lesson'  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  However,  if  a  fatal  accident  should  occur, 
men,  although  still  scarce  in  America,  are  more  plentiful 
than  dollars,  and  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  fence  the 
railways. 

After  following  the  road  for  some  distance,  I  struck 
off  to  the  right,  and  in  a  short  time  entered  the  Indian 
territory  of  Tonniwantic,  or  Tonniwanta,  as  it  is  va- 
riously pronounced.  This  is  a  small  district  that  was 
reserved,  when  the  state  was  surveyed,  for  the  Se- 
necas,  one  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  who  earned 
so  bloody  a  renown  during  the  old  French  war  and  the 
war  of  independence.  They  are  now  partly  civilised,  a 
great  number  being  professed  Christians ;  many  being 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  which  is  printed  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  all  knowing  how  to  drink  whisky.  But  they 
must  soon  leave  even  this  small  portion  of  their  ancient 
territory.  Land  is  becoming  valuable  near  Buffalo;  and 
the  same  shameful  policy  which  has  been  pursued  to- 
wards the  Cherokees  (who,  as  a  nation,  are  far  more 
civilised  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States),  has 
been  exerted  to  drive  the  Senecas  from  th-iast  remnant 
of  their  hunting  grounds,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  war- 
like tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi  This  is  the  more  to 
be  deplored,  as  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civilisa- 
tion. One  or  two  of  the  chiefs  are  rich,  well-educated 
men,  cultivating  large  farms,  and  others  are  beginning 
to  follow  their  example,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they 
might  become  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of  a  burden  to 
the  country.  Those  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  the  whites,  seldom  do  any  work,  farther  than 
occasionally  cutting  down  and  selling  a  hemlock,  which 
is  an  evergreen  tree,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
pine  They  stroll  about  the  woods  shooting  squirrels 
and  foxes ;  and  in  winter  amuse  themselves  with  their 
snow-snakes,  which  are  long  smooth  sticks  of  hard  wood, 
sometimes  tipped  with  silver,  which  they  send  to  an 
extraordinary  distance  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
snow.  Several  of  the  chiefs  have  adopted  the  dress  as 
well  as  the  customs  of  their  white  neighbours,  and  when 
in  Buffalo  selling  the  produce  of  their  fields,  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  other  farmers.  The  dress  of  the 
other  men  consist  of  a  greatcoat  made  of  a  blanket, 
deer-skin  leggings  or  trousers,  and  mocassins.  The 
visible  dress  of  the  women  is  a  petticoat,  made  of  a  piece 
of  broad  cloth,  which  is  long  enough  to  wrap  round 
their  waist  several  times ;  a  blanket  which  covers  tho 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  in  winter  is  also  used  as  a 
hood;  and  mocassins  shaped  like  those  of  the  men.  Some 
of  the  girls  are  very  pretty,  and  have  all  the  fondness  of 
their  sex  for  finery.  Their  dark-blue  petticoat  is  braided 
with  silver- lace ;  the  blanket  is  of  the  finest  and  whitest, 
and  ornamented  with  bright-coloured ,  worsteds ;  and 
their  mocassins  are  beautifully  embroidered  with  beads. 
In  one  respect  they  show  more  sense  and  taste  than  the 
American  ladies — and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  than 
many  of  my  own  countrywomen :  they  do  not  spoil  the 
natural  beauty  of  their  waists  and  feet  by  injurious 
compression,  or  give  themselves  a  ridiculous  similarity 
to  walking  sugar-casks,  by  the  fulness  of  the  skirts. 
The  old  women  of  the  tribe  do  all  the  out-of-door 
work,  such  as  cutting  firewood,  cultivating  the  corn- 
patch,  which  is  a  very  simple  process,  merely  consisting 
of  sowing  and  reaping,  and  fishing  in  the  creeks  that 
run  through  the  reservation.  The  houses  are  scattered 
about  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  are  made  of 
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logs,  some  of  them  with  the  upper  half  framed.  The 
windows  are  glazed ;  hut  this  comfort  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  in  America,  as,  from  there  being  no  excise  duty, 
a  pane  of  glass  is  only  worth  a  few  pence.  The  Indians, 
when  on  business,  are  dignified  and  grave,  but  in  their 
leisure  moments  are  very  fond  of  joking,  especially  in  a 
practical  manner. 

While  walking  along  one  of  the  small  roads,  and  en- 
deavouring by  means  of  the  sun  to  keep  in  the  direction 
of  the  Falls,  a  white  man,  a  settler  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  territory,  invited  me  to  ride  on  his  wagon  as  far  on 
my  way  as  he  was  going.  I  informed  him  of  my  curiosity 
to  see  the  interior  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  give  me  on  opportunity.  He  accordingly 
stopped  at  the  next  we  came  to,  and  the  dogs,  which 
are  a  great  pest  here,  being  fortunately  out  of  the  way, 
we  walked  in.  The  interior  seemed  to  be  one  large 
room,  but  was  divided  off  by  a  curtain  of  deer-skins. 
The  part  I  saw  was  much  the  same  as  the  principal 
room  in  the  houses  of  farmers  in  the  back  settlements, 
but  it  was  bare  and  empty,  and  there  were  very  few 
household  utensils,  or  other  evidences  of  civilised  life. 
There  was  an  iron  pot,  containing  the  materials  for 
dinner,  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  an  old  squaw  ran  from 
behind  the  curtain  every  few  minutes  to  attend  to  it. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  was  one  of  the  lesser 
chiefs,  a  tall  well-made  man,  shook  hands  with  us  both 
when  we  entered,  and  the  settler  having  said  some- 
thing to  him  in  the  Seneca  language,  every  syllabic  of 
which  seemed  to  end  in  a  mute,  he  motioned  us  to  sit 
down.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  position, 
looking  at  the  fire,  seemingly  musing,  and  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  us ;  but  when,  after  looking  at  some  rude 
figures  painted  on  the  partition,  I  turned  round  to  him, 
I  found  that  he  was  intently  examining  me,  although 
*  immediately  on  being  perceived  he  relapsed  into  his 
melancholy  musings.  I  looked  at  him  with  pity  and 
respect  He  was  no  doubt  reflecting,  thought  I,  on  the 
past  greatness  of  that  great  nation  of  the  last  remnant 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  comparing  it 
with  their  present  degradation,  when  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  live  on  the  bread  granted  to  him  by  those 
who  had  driven  away  the  animals  on  which  he  had  sub- 
sisted, and  robbed  him  of  his  land.  The  rifle  which 
had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
means  of  his  support,  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
plaything  for  children.  Perhaps  he  saw  me  looking  at 
it,  for  he  rose  up  and  took  it  down  from  its  place  over 
the  chimney,  and  began  slowly  to  load,  not  seeming, 
however,  to  awake  from  his  painful  reveries.  He  put 
in  a  full  charge  of  powder,  and  then  hesitating  for  a 
moment  or  two,  added  a  small  quantity  more,  and  ram- 
med down  the  bullet,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  well-greased 
leather,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  box  formed  in  the 
stock.  He  then  put  the  piece  on  full  cock.  Now,  I 
have  a  decided  objection  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  a 
loaded  gun  when  cocked,  and  have  seen  one  or  two 
accidents,  and  read  of  so  many  more  caused  by  fire- 
arms going  off  accidentally  when  in  that  state,  that  I 
always  feel  very  nervous  on  that  point ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  I  got  up  and  told  the  settler  with  a 
smile  that  I  thought  I  must  continue  my  journey.  The 
moment  the  words  were  uttered,  the  Indian  jumped  up, 
and  shouting  out  something  in  a  fierce  tone,  deliberately 
took  aim  at  my  head.  I  was  so  surprised  and  horror- 
struck,  that  I  cohld  neither  speak  nor  run,  but  stood 
staring  at  him  with  open  mouth.  However,  in  a  moment 
or  two  he  dropped  the  gun,  and  he  and  the  settler  began 
to  laugh  heartily  at  my  fright ;  but  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  me,  for,  as  the  latter  gentleman  observed,  I 
was  'most  awfully  skeered,'  and,  without  waiting  for 
any  more  of  the  Indian's  pleasantries,  I  hastily  took  my 
departure.  Let  me  observe  here— for  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  be  suspected  of  unusual  greenness — that  I,  as  well  as 
all  other  'old  countrymen,'  was  always  recognised  at 
first  sight  as  an  importation,  from  the  difference  be- 
tween my  complexion  and  the  sickly  hue  that  over- 
spreads the  cheek  even  of  American  beauty. 


Manchester  is  a  large  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
live  on  the  visitors  to  the  Falls.  It  contains  two  or  three 
hotebj  and  taverns,  and  a  few  shops,  two  of  which  sre  i 
kept  by  makers  of  Indian  curiosities.  Almost  every 
visitor  has  purchased  a  tomahawk  said  to  have  belonged  j 
to  Tecumseh ;  and  he  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
foibles  of  the  great,  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  prodi- 
gality of  Bluck  Hawk  in  regard  to  pipes,  if  the  number 
that  are  sold  here  as  belonging  to  that  chief  can  be  con- 
sidered as  proof.  As  I  had  an  opportunity  on  another 
occasion  of  seeing  the  Falls  in  the  dead  of  winter,  under 
circumstances  that  do  not  usually  present  themselves  1 
to  the  traveller,  I  shall  not  at  present  notice  them 
further  than  to  remark,  that  they  are  among  the  few 
celebrated  objects  in  nature  which  fully  come  up  to  the 
expectations  entertained  of  them.  The  village  on  the 
American  side  has  been  dignified  with  the  imposing 
title  of  the  City  of  the  Falls,  but  is  at  present  merely  a 
continuation  of  another  village  called  DiummondsriUe. 
At  a  tavern  where  I  stopped  for  a  short  time,  I  heard 
some  men  talking  in  very  high-flown  terms  of  the  pro- 
spects of  their  'city,'  and  predicting  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  the  immense  water-power  possessed  by 
the  Falls  would  render  it  the  site  of  factories  that  might 
supply  the  whole  continent  of  America.  But  its  situa- 
tion, I  suspect,  would  prevent  its  becoming  of  material 
importance,  even  if  its  water-power  were  considered 
preferable  to  steam.  At  present,  the  only  practical  use 
to  which  the  Falls  are  turned,  farther  than  enriching  I 
the  hotel-keepers  in  the  vicinity,  is  to  move  the  wheel 
of  a  small  machine-shop  on  the  American  shore.  I 
walked  down  to  Quecnston,  a  distance  of  about  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  Falls,  passing  by  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock,  and 
which  was  injured  some  time  ago  by  the  attempt  of 
some  scoundrels  to  blow  it  up.  I  crossed  the  Niagara 
river,  from  Queenston  to  Lewiston,  in  a  ferry-boat, 
which  was  propelled  by  paddles  worked  by  two  horses, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  take  my  passage  in  the  steam-  : 
boat  for  Toronto.  We  were  in  a  short  time  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  might  with  propriety  be  I 
called  u  sea,  for,  although  the  smallest  of  the  great  lake*, 
it  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  breadth 
averages  forty ;  and  its  similarity  to  the  sea  increased 
when  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  it  began  to  blow 
rather  fresh.  There  were  not  many  passengers  on  j 
board,  and  the  few  there  were,  went  below  when  the 
water  began  to  roughen,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
remarkable  old  gentleman,  a  half-pay  officer,  who  had 
a  form  in  Canada.  He  was  always  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  in  deep  thought,  and  with  a  perpetual 
smile  on  his  face.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  achieved  a  . 
joke  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  had  not  been  able  to  [ 
get  over  it  since.  We  conversed  for  some  time  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  at  last  he  began  to  give  me  a  long 
account  of  a  trip  he  had  made  on  the  prairies.  I  re- 
marked that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Far 
West. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  *  that  is  just  what  I  myself  thought 
when  I  started  ;  but  I  travelled  several  thousand  miles, 
and  could  not  find  it  after  alL   The  Far  West  is  some- 
thing like  to-morrow— you  can  never  catch  it  up.  If 
you  ask  the  people  here  where  it  is,  they  say  at  Illinois ;  | 
when  you  get  there,  you  find  it  is  at  Iowa.    In  Iowa,  on  j 
account  of  the  denscness  of  the  population — there  being  I 
at  least  one  man  to  every  fifty  miles — settlers  every  day 
are  striking  camp  to  squat  in  the  Far  West,  which  there 
is  Oregon.    At  Astoria,  you  will  find  a  Yankee  who  is 
"  goin*  to  spckilate  up  west,"  by  which  he  means  the 
Sandwich  Islands.' 

I  asked  him  if  Oregon  offered  many  inducements  to 
the  settler? 

'  When  a  good  market  is  formed  on  the  coast,'  «aid 
he,  'it  may  answer  very  well  as  a  grazing  country; 
enough  cattle  might  be  fattened  there  to  supply  the 
whole  world ;  but  to  settle  it  as  the  Yankees  have  com- 
menced, is  ridiculous  folly.  Brother  Jonathan  is  some- 
thing like  my  old  grandfather,  who  used  to  hunt  all 
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over  the  home  for  bis  spectacles  when  he  had  them  on 
his  nose.  If  he  would  only  stop  at  home,  where  he  has 
the  finest  country  in  the  world,  he  would  become  a 
rich  man;  but  he  cannot  tire  without  change;  and, 
what  does  more  harm,  even  when  he  has  got  himself  in 
a  "fix,"  his  boasting  and  over-sanguine  disposition  in- 
duces more  sober  persons  to  join  him.  If  in  his  pro- 
gress west  he  should  erer  arrive  at  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  he  will  describe  it  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.' 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  Oregon  would  erer  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

*  It  seems  to  me  impossible,'  replied  he, '  eren  if  Great 
Britain  were  disposed  to  allow  it,  and  no  hindrance  was 
offered  by  the  large  army  of  Indians,  who  are  in  tbe 
pay  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  who  themselves 

"  Yank 


are  not  very  friendly  to  the  Yankees,  from  their  barba- 
rous and  impolitic  conduct  to  their  own  Indians ;  still, 
the  country  is  too  large  to  be  under  the  same  govern- 
ment It  sounds  very  pretty  to  talk  of  "  a  vast  repub- 
lic, stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean but  from  its  great  size,  the  diversity  of 
interests  would  soon  dissolve  the  union  that  binds  the 
states  together.  At  present,  the  southern  states  have 
the  balance  of  power ;  and  as  they  make  the  laws  to 
answer  their  own  purposes,  the  northern  are  necessarily 
always  complaining.  If  this  preponderance  of  power  is 
farther  increased  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which 
seems  very  probable,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  and  which  the  southerners  can- 
not help;  for,  as  they  themselves  say,  they  are  the 
head,  and  the  north  the  hands.  If  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  would  only  cut  up  into  two  or  three  states, 
would  have  this  effect,  that  of  a  large  country  like  Ore- 
gon would  be  still  more  powerful  to  the  same  end.' 

The  old  gentleman  having  thus  started,  went  on  for 
the  next  hour  talking  on  various  political  subjects ;  but 
unfortunately  for  the  world  in  general,  I  quietly  dropped 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  it,  being  thoroughly  '  used  up ;' 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  found  him  striding  up  and  down 
the  deck,  and  occasionally  glancing  very  contemptuously 
at  me,  to  whom  he  did  not  deign  to  speak  during  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  At  length  we  came  in  sight  of 
Toronto,  and  passed  the  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the 
island  or  peninsula,  as  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  made, 
that  very  nearly  landlocks  the  harbour.  The  harbour 
is  good,  but,  like  many  other  good  berths,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  get  into  it.  Toronto  is  a  handsome  flourishing  city ; 
and  after  having  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  the 
towns  of  the  United  States,  it  put  me  very  much  in  mind 
of  England.  The  first  thing  that  seemed  to  strike  the 
English  passengers  was  a  line  of  public-houses  along 
the  shore,  bearing  inscribed  on  them  the  well-remem- 
bered characters  of  1  Barclay  and  Perkins'  entire  ;'  and 
not  having  the  fear  of  Father  Mathew  before  our  eyes, 
every  one  of  us  speedily  availed  ourselves  of  this  an- 
nouncement, notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  English 
porter  renders  it  a  luxury  here.  The  main  street  is 
quite  a  credit  to  the  town,  and  many  of  the  shops  are 
handsome.  One  linen-draper's  in  particular  having 
long  panes  of  glass  in  mahogany  sashes,  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  suddenly  transferred  from  Oxford  Street,  which 
appearance  was  further  increased  by  large  bills  stuck 
ail  over  the  building,  in  which  the  passers-by  read,  in 
terrifying  letters,  'Enormous  Failure,'  'Selling  Off,' 
'  Tremendous  Sacrifice.'  The  streets  are  straight,  and 
at  right  angles  with  one  another.  One  of  them,  Yonge 
Street,  runs  to  Lake  Simcoe,  a  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles;  and  Dundas  Street  reaches  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  Dundas.  There  are  four  or  five  churches, 
two  of  which,  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian, 
are  handsome.  Their  steeples  and  roofs,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  public  buildings  in  Canada,  are  covered  with  tin, 
which  gives  them  a  very  dazzling  appearance  when  the 
sun  shines.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  metals  do  not  rust 
here,  as  in  England ;  the  tinned  roofs  are  always  bright ; 
and  an  axe  might  be  left  out  in  the  snow  for  months  with- 
out being  injured.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of 


salt  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is  a  good-sized  market 
in  the  main  street,  which  is  the  only  place  in  the  town 
where  meat  is  allowed  to  be  sold  by  retail.  I  have  noticed^ 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that,  owing  to 
the  competition  being  limited,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  produce.  For 
instance,  you  can  buy  the  carcass  of  a  sheep,  after 
being  cleaned,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  pound ;  but  if 
you  purchase  only  a  pound  or  two,  you  will  have  to  pay 
threepence.  But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the 
great  quantity  of  taverns;  and  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  their  proprietors  lived,  as  I  did  not  see  many 
drunken  people  about.  But  in  Toronto,  and  most 
parts  of  North  America  generally,  a  man  would  as 
soon  think  of  going  without  his  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing as  without  his  '  bitters ;'  then  there  is  always  an- 
other dram  at  dinner  and  supper-time,  and  generally 
one  between,  and  the  evening  is  wound  up  by  a  couple 
more.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  northern  half  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  there  arc  more  kinds  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  used  than  there  are  altogether 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  a  tavern  in  Boston,  which 
is  the  most  temperate  city  in  America,  I  read  the  names 
of  at  least  fifty  different  kinds  of  cobblers,  cocktails, 
julaps,  slings,  and  other  compounds.  In  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  there  is  a  college  building  which  will  not 
be  finished  for  several  years,  and  which  promises  to  be 
quite  a  splendid  affair.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  well-laid-out  park — the  gift  of  government.  But  I 
must  repress  my  inclination  to  '  set  all  down.'  Those 
towns  that  were  new  to  me,  may  already,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  old  to  the  reader ;  and  I  must  for  the  future 
confine  myself  to  my  original  plan  of  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dealing 
generally  only  in  information  of  a  kind  which  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  books. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  a  railway  to  run  from 
Toronto  to  Lake  Simcoe,  by  which  that  town  will  be 
connected  with  the  great  lakes  in  a  more  direct  manner 
than  at  present,  and  which  will  be  a  great  source  of 
prosperity  to  Toronto  when  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  better  known  and  ap- 
preciated. The  ores  of  copper  in  that  region  are  three 
times  richer  than  those  of  Cornwall,  and  lead  is  very 
abundant  I  have  no  doubt  when  its  natural  wealth 
becomes  better  known,  the  land  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  will  be  as  suddenly  peopled  as  those  of  the 
Mississippi;  that  splendid  cities  wdl  spring  up,  and  in- 
numerable vessels  sail  on  its  waters,  hitherto  disturbed 
but  by  the  canoe  of  the  Indian. 

One  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  one  of  the  northern 
townships  of  Simcoe.  I  had  followed  Yonge  Street  as 
far  as  the  lake,  and  for  the  last  day  or  two  had  travelled 
along  the  small  roads,  or  rather  wheel-tracks  that  led 
from  one  village  to  another.  However,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  six  log-huts  in  the  space  of  a  mile  form  a 
village,  and  twenty  a  flourishing  town.  In  thickly- 
settled  districts,  the  road  runs  through  fields,  which, 
however,  are  backed  by  the  black  gloomy  forest  still  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  a  house  may  here  and  there  be 
seen  ;  but  in  what  are  called  the  back  settlements,  the 
road  becomes  a  narrow  path  leading  through  the  woods, 
and  occasionally  passing  by  the  hut  of  one  of  the  forest 
pioneers,  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of  land  thickly 
covered  with  the  stumps  of  felled  trees.  In  the  back- 
woods generally,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  that  is  much 
practised,  and  I  think  more  so  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  good  folks  here  take  no  little  pride 
in  entertaining  a  stranger  from  the  old  country,  and 
seem  anxious  to  show  him  that  they  are  no  longer  the 
same  poor  labourer  and  his  wife  who  came  out  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  but  landed  proprietors,  and  owners  of  a 
farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  although  but  twenty  of  these 
may  be  in  cultivation.  The  good  lady  outdoes  herself 
in  baking  the  buckwheat  cake ;  the  honey  and  peach 
sauce,  reserved  for  special  occasions,  are  set  down  -,  the 
most  delicate  portions  of  the  smoked  venison  are  picked 
out ;  and  if  fowls  ore  plentiful,  a  chicken  f 
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roasting  before  the  fire  ere  he  haa  lost  his  natural 
warmth.  And  then,  while  you  are  eating  your  meal, 
to  hear  them  talking  of  '  the  farm  1'  The  host  assures 
you  that  you  won't  find  such  flour  as  his  bread  is  made 
of  within  fifty  miles ;  and  on  your  expressing  your  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  offers  to 
show  you  the  wheat  from  which  it  was  made  after  sup- 
per, which  will  be  an  excuse  for  exposing  to  your  asto- 
nished gaze  all  the  riches  of  the  farm.  His  wife  asks  your 
opinion  of  the  butter,  and  then  gives  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  cows,  with  some  personal  reminiscences 
of  a  fifth  which  unfortunately  perished  in  an  encounter 
with  a  wolf.  The  only  drawback  to  your  happiness 
is  the  system  of  forcing  you  to  eat  more  than  you 
want,  which  is  very  common,  more  especially  among  the 
Scotch.  After  feeding  as  travellers  generally  do  when 
they  are  hungry,  and  have  no  idea  when  or  where  they 
may  meet  with  the  next  meal,  you  will  often  be  obliged, 
no/ em  voUna,  to  eat  more ;  and  if  you  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  force  will  be  used.  I  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  make  them  believe  I  had  sufficient  before  I  was 
really  satisfied,  bo  that  in  general  I  was  not  compelled 
to  eat  much  more  than  I  wanted :  in  one  or  two  extreme 
cases,  however,  I  have  been  obliged  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  entertainers  to  some  other  part  of  the  room,  and 
then  to  slip  the  contents  of  my  plate  into  my  pocket 
handkerchief.  At  supper,  however,  my  time  came.  I 
was  considered  as  a  locomotive  newspaper,  and  had  to 
give  the  news  of  the  last  month.  If  the  host  was  not  a 
miserly  fellow,  who  would  keep  all  my  good  things  to 
himself— chuckling  over  the  idea  that  nobody  else  in 
the  township  knew  as  he,  and  determining  to  let  it  out 
by  advantage,  bit  by  bit— he  would,  while  I  was  at 
supper,  run  to  the  next  house  with  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  an  Englishman  choke-full  of 
news  from  home.  This  would  spread  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  half  an  hour  a  dozen  people  would 
have  collected,  and  those  who  lived  at  a  farther  distance 
would  keep  dropping  in  during  the  evening.  My  Eng- 
lish greatcoat  was  an  object  of  respect,  and  an  ugly  fur 
cap  that  I  had  bought  in  Manchester  was  handed  round 
the  circle,  and  examined  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
felt  all  over,  as  if  each  of  them  could  extract  a  little 
piece  of  home  from  it 

After  I  had  told  them  all  that  had  taken  place  as  far 
back  as  it  was  news  to  them,  and  given  a  few  hints  of 
what  was  going  to  take  place,  together  with  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  young  prince  and  princess,  the  night  would 
be  far  advanced,  aud,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  whisky, 
cider,  and  a  basket  of  apples,  would  be  set  down.  But  no 
inhabitant,  let  me  say,  of  England,  .Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  I  mean  by  apples.  Such  apples !  Not  the  dull,  worm- 
eaten,  dispirited-looking  fruit  of  which  the  American 
pigs  are  robbed  for  the  English  market,  but  plump,  rich, 
juicy,  cherry-coloured  temptations,  formed  apparently 
of  some  score  of  pretty  girls'  lips.  Such  are  American 
apples — in  America,  In  spite  of  my  dislike  to  the 
beverage,  I  was  always  obliged  to  drink  some  of  the 
whisky  j  and,  indeed,  if  I  had  been  determined  in  my 
refusal,  unless  I  had  taken  the  tee-total  pledge,  my 
entertainers  would  have  considered  it  an  insult.  How- 
ever, I  managed  to  cheat  myself  a  little,  by  mixing  it 
with  new  cider,  which  makes  a  pleasant  drink. 

About  this  time  of  the  evening  the  discovery  would 
perhaps  be  made  that  I  was  related  to  every  soul  in  the 
company.  The  Scotchmen  found  out  that  I  was  a 
countryman  of  theirs,  because  I  had  been  to  Glasgow, 
and  could  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne;  and  an  Irishman  felt 
as  if  I  was  his  brother,  because  I  had  lived  in  the  next 
street  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Manchester.  However,  the 
evening  must  end ;  the  hostess,  kind  soul  (the  women 
always  think  of  these  things),  said  I  must  be  tired,  and 
would  want  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to 
take  the  hint  and  depart,  but  not  before  they  had  made 
me  take  down  the  address  of  innumerable  friends  in 
the  old  country,  on  w  hom  I  might  call  ou  my  return 
thither,  and  stop  as  long  as  I  liked. 


This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  received  in  newly-settled  places, 
but  my  evenings  were  not  always  passed  so  pleasantly. 
There  was  one  scene  in  particular,  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  above,  which  I  cannot  think  of  even  now 
without  pain,  but  which  is  not  uncommon  among  those 
who  give  up  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  civilised 
life,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  settle  among  the  forests  of 
the  New  World.  But  want  of  space  compel*  me  to 
reserve  this  for  the  next  paper. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NOSE. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  neglected  and  ill-used  part 
of  the  human  face  is  the  nose.  The  poetical  literature 
of  all  nations  extols  the  other  features:  the  eyes,  for 
instance,  have  furnished  a  theme  for  the  most  sublime 
poetry ;  cheeks,  with  their  witching  dimples  and  capti- 
vating tints,  have  drawn  forth  some  of  the  finest  simile* 
that  were  ever  invented ;  and  the  raptures  which  have 
been  indited  concerning  lips,  it  would  take  an  age  to 
enumerate.  The  hair,  also,  haa  from  time  immemorial 
been  intensified  into  '  silken  tresses '  in  printed,  as  well 
as  manuscript  verses ;  and  '  sonnets  to  a  mistress's  eye- 
brow 1  are  of  continual  occurrence ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  that  in  the  universal  anthology  of  civilised  or 
uncivilised  man,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  truly  senti- 
mental effu*ion  to  a  nose!  Indeed,  so  far  from  ex- 
citing any  of  the  graver  emotions  of  the  mind,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  a  hidden  something  in 
that  feature  to  deaden,  rather  than  to  excite  senti- 
ment. The  cheeks,  whether  pale  with  care,  or  red 
with  blushing,  strongly  excite  the  sympathies :  a  glance 
of  the  eye  is  all-powerful  in  calling  up  the  most  vivid 
emotions;  but  who  ever  remembers  any  very  intense 
feeling  being  awakened  by  a  twitch  of  the  nose  ?  On 
the  contrary,  that  unfortunate  feature  seems  to  have 
been  especially  appropriated  by  humorist*  to  cut  their 
jibes  upon.  It  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  made 
the  subject  of  disparaging  and  sportive  remarks.  It  has 
been  set  up  as  a  mark  to  be  hit  by  ridicule— as  a  butt  for 
the  arrows  of  satire ;  as  if  it  were  an  organ  proper  to  be 
played  upon  by  nothing  but  wit  We  may  grow  eloquent 
concerning  eyes,  speak  raptures  of  lips,  and  even  sen- 
timentalise upon  chins,  but  the  bare  mention  of  the 
nasal  promontory  is  certain  to  excite  a  smile.  What 
the  latent  quality  may  be  which  is  so  productive  of 
risibility  in  this  instance,  it  seems  difficult  to  discover, 
for,  in  point  of  utility,  the  physiologist  will  tell  you  that 
the  nose  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  face.  To 
it  the  respiratory  system  owes  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  food  of  life — air.  To  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  sense  of  smell.  Moreover,  it  act*  as 
the  emunctuary  of  the  brain.  In  an  ornamental  point 
of  view,  the  physiognomist  declares  that  the  nose  is  a 
main  element  of  facial  beauty;  and  without  stopping  to 
inquire  how  very  much  this  depends  upon  it*  shape,  we 
may  just  corroborate  the  fact  by  hinting  the  unptc- 
turesque  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  countenance  that 
happens  to  be  bereft  of  the  nasal  appendage. 

The  authority  of  physiognomists  may,  indeed,  be 
almost  taken  without  examination;  for  they  are  un- 
doubtedly, of  all  connoisseurs,  the  greatest  in  noses. 
Their  prototypes,  the  augurs  of  old,  went  so  far  as  to 
judge  of  a  man's  character  by  the  shape  of  his  nose ; 
and  this  has  been  in  some  degree  justified  by  a  French 
writer,  who  appears  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  subject 
'Though,'  he  asserts,  'the  organ  is  only  susceptible 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  action  while  the  passion*  are 
agitating  the  rest  of  the  countenance,  yet  these  limited 
motions  are  performed  with  great  ease.'  In  addition  to 
this,  we  find  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarking,  in  his  Ana- 
torn  v  and  Physiology  of  Expression,  4  that  the  nostrils 
are  features  which  have  a  powerful  effect  in  expression. 
The  breath  being  drawn  through  them,  and  their 
structure  formed  for  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion in  correspondence  with  the  motions  of  the  chest, 
they  are  an  index  of  the  condition  of  respiration  when 
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affected  by  emotion.'  The  nose  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  indicative  of,  and  in  harmony  'with, 
the  character  of  the  individual 

It  is  probably  by  reason  of  this  connexion  of  the  ex- 
ternal nose  with  the  internal  characteristics,  that  so 
many  proverbs  and  axioms  have  taken  rise  in  reference 
to  both.  Thus,  the  French  say  of  a  clever  man,  that 
he  has  a  *  fine  nose ;'  of  a  prudent  one,  that  his  is  a 
'good  nose of  a  proud  man,  that '  he  carries  his  nose 
in  the  air.'  An  inquisitive  person  is  said  to  'poke 
his  nose  everywhere.'  A  gourmand  is  described  as 
always  having  his  nose  in  his  plate :  that  of  the 
scholar  is  declared  to  be  always  in  his  books.  When 
an  individual  is  growing  angry  under  provocation,  the 
French  also  say,  'the  mustard  rises  in  his  nose.' 
Neither  are  we  in  this  country  deficient  of  similar 
sayings.  A  man,  for  instance,  who  does  not  form  very 
decisive  opinions — who  is  swayed  more  by  the  per- 
suasions of  others  than  by  bis  own  judgment— is  de- 
scribed as  being  *  led  by  the  nose.'  The  same  is  said 
when  any  strong  inducement  turns  a  person  aside  from 
a  previously-formed  intention  ;  thus  Shakspeare— 


•  Though  authority  be  a  <.^uuUU...  »», 
Yet  he  bi  often  led  by  the  nose  with  sold.' 

Individuals  not  blessed  with  much  acuteness  or  fore- 
thought, are  said  '  not  to  see  beyond  their  nose*.'  Others 
who,  to  do  some  injury  to  an  enemy,  injure  themselves, 
are  declared  'to  cut  off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face.' 
The  condition  of  a  supplanted  rival  is  described  as  that 
of  a  person  who  '  has  had  his  nose  put  out  of  joint ;' 
with  a  hundred  other  proverbs  in  which  the  nose  takes 
a  most  prominent  part.  AH  of  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  of  a  comic  cast ;  while  every  simile  and  allusion  made 
to  the  eyes,  the  brow,  and  the  other  features,  is  of  the 
most  serious  and  poetical  character.  If,  therefore,  the 
ordinary  organ  considered  and  alluded  to  in  the  abstract 
be  provocative  of  jocularity,  in  how  much  higher  a 
decree  must  it  provoke  the  smiles  of  the  comically  in- 
clined when  it  happens  to  be  an  oddly  shaped,  or  out-of- 
the-way  nose?— when  any  of  those  very  uncomplimen- 
tary epithets,  which  have  been  invented  to  designate 
different  nosea  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  can  be  emphatically 
applied  to  it;  such  as  hook-nose,  hatchet-nose,  club- 
nose,  snub-nose,  pug-nose,  potato-nose,  peaked-nose, 
parrots-nose,  turned-up-nose ;  or  when  it  is  figura- 
tively termed  a  conq,  a  snout,  a  proboscis ;  or,  like  the 
nose  of  Slawkenbcrgius,  a  promontory.  This,  by  the 
way,  brings  to  mind  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which 
is  in  Saxon  4  ness,'  meaning  also  a  point  of  land,  as 
Stromness,  Blackness,  and  a  hundred  other  n esses  or 
noses  which  mother  earth  pokes  out  into  the  sea. 

Of  jests  concerning  eccentric  noses,  an  immense  col- 
lection might  be  made ;  but  a  few  of  them  will  suffice, 
chiefly  to  show  to  what  a  remote  antiquity  facetiso 
on  noses  may  he  traced.  One  of  the  best  is  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  on  a  man  who  had,  besides  a  long 
nose,  very  large  teeth.   It  has  been  thus  versified  :* — 

Let  Dick  one  summer's  day  expose 
llefore  the  ran  his  m on *t renin  none. 
Ami  stretch  his  giant  mouth,  ti  rauM 
It*  fthadc  to  fall  upon  bia  jawa, 
With  nc*e  so  long  »nd  mouth  «n  wide. 
And  thewe  twelve  urmdcn.  aide  by  side, 
Pick,  wttb  very  litUe  truU, 
Would  make  an  excellent  sun -dial. 

The  literal  translation  of  this  epigrammatic  extrava- 
ganza is — '  Placing  your  nose  opposite  to  the  sun,  and 
ripening  your  mouth,  you  will  show  the  hour  to  all  pas- 
angers.'  Another  Greek  poet  describes  a  friend's  nose 
as  '  being  so  immense,  that  its  distance  from  his  ears 
prevents  him  from  hearing  himself  sneeze.'  Castor's 
nose  was  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the  useful  instruments 
of  life — a  spade,  a  trumpet,  an  anchor,  a  pot-hook,  &c. 

Certain  noses  have,  however,  been  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, not  as  matters  for  jest,  but  as  distinguishable  fea- 
tures belonging  to  great  men.  The  Romans  had  a  pro- 
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verb  which  signifies,  '  it  if  not  given  to  every  one  to 
have  a  nose,'*  meaning  that  it  was  not  the  good  fortune 
of  all  to  exhibit  a  marked  and  precise  nasal  individu- 
ality ;  to  have,  in  fact,  an  expressive  nose.  The  indi- 
viduals whose  noses  have  lived  in  history  were,  it  would 
seem,  favoured  in  this  particular.  The  great  Cyrus 
had  a  long  sharp  nose ;  hence  it  is  said  that  the  noses 
of  all  Persian  princes  are  pinched  by  bandages,  that 
they  may  grow  like  their  great  prototype  in  at  least 
one  particular.  Cicero  was  called  the  '  orator  with  the 
equivocal  nose.'  Julius  Caraar's  was  an  aquiline  nose ; 
as  was  that  of  Aspasia,  of  Paris,  and  of  Achilles.  The 
nose  of  Socrates  was  a  decided  png. 

As  a  matter  of  taste  and  ornament,  the  nose  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  researches  of  authors  and  artists 
in  a  prominent  degree.  It  has  been  truly  remarked, 
that  the  nose  is  a  centre  around  which  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  face  are  arranged  and  harmonised.  It  is, 
in  a  degree,  the  regulator  of  the  other  features.  Many 
celebrated  artists  estimate  that  its  length  should  be  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  face,  from  the  tin  of  the 
chin  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  If  there  be  any  deviation 
from  this  rule,  it  must,  it  would  appear,  be  in  excess, 
for  all  unite  in  preferring  large  to  diminutive  noses. 
Plato  called  the  aquiline  the  royal  nose  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  their  works,  that  none  of  the  ancient  masters 
of  sculpture  and  painting  considered  a  liberal  allowance 
of  nose  as  a  deformity.  Even  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  this  excess  appears  to  be  far  from  detrimental. 
'  Give  me,'  said  Napoleon,  'a  man  with  a  good  allowance 
of  nose.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  I  want  any 
good  head-work  done,  I  choose  a  man — provided  his 
education  has  been  suitable — with  a  long  nose.  His 
breathing  is  bold  and  free,  and  his  brain,  as  well  as  his 
lnngs  and  heart,  cool  and  clear.  In  my  observation  of 
men,  I  have  almost  invariably  found  a  long  nose  and  a 
long  head  together.'  Like  this  great  general,  the  an- 
cients entertained  a  marked  preference  for  an  ample 
nose ;  but  all  beauty  is  relative,  and  taste  as  capricious 
and  varying  as  the  winds.  Amongst  the  Kalmucks,  a 
short  dumpy  club-nose  is  considered  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  The  Hottentots  press  the  noses  of  their  infants 
so  as  to  flatten  them ;  and  the  Chinese  require  a  nose  to 
be  short  and  thick,  ere  it  can  accord  with  their  notions 
of  good  form. 

Amongst  Europeans,  the  prs/erence  has  always  been 
given  to  the  straight,  or  Grecian  nose,  as  exhibited  by 
the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes, 
in  his  Essay  on  Beauty,  that '  the  line  that  forms  the 
ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight ;  this, 
then,  is  the  central  form  which  is  oftcner  fonnd  than 
either  the  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form 
that  shall  be  proposed.'  Opinions  are,  however,  occa- 
sionally divided  between  this  and  the  aquiline,  or  Ro- 
man form  of  nose,  especially  for  men.  Yet,  bow  much 
soever  tastes  may  differ,  one  fact  is  certain,  that — with 
the  exception  of  the  Crim-Tartars,  who  formerly  broke 
their  children's  noses,  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  eyes — all  nations  consider  this  prominent  feature 
a  great  ornament. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  nose  differs  from  all  the 
other  features  in  as  far  ns  it  is  regarded  by  mankind  in 
two  entirely  different  points  of  view,  namely,  as  a  thing 
essentially  ridiculous,  and  as  a  thing  indispensable  to 
the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  in  itself  beautiful.  Docs  not 
this  curiously  show  how  near  the  whimsical  and  the 
serious  are  to  each  other?  We  gaze  with  pleasure  on 
a  female  face  which  is  set  off  with  a  fine  nose,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  effect  which  that  elegant  object  has  in  the 
font  ensemble ;  yet,  if  wishing  to  apostrophise  this  lady's 
beauty  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  we  would  allude  to 
everything  except  the  nose.  On  that  point,  not  a  word ! 
It  would  at  once  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Why  is 
this?  Because,  in  general,  we  associate  only  ridiculous 
ideas  with  the  nose.  And  what,  again,  is  the  cause  of 
this  ridicule?   Alas !  good  reader,  I  fear  it  must  be 


•  Non  oufque  datum  est  habere 
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traced  to  aome  of  the  useful  functions  served  by  the 
orpin.  Man  strains  after  the  fine,  which  flies  from 
him  ;  the  useful  is  his  willing  drudge,  and  he  laughs  at 
it.  If  the  nose  were  of  as  little  service  to  us  as  the 
cheeks,  it  would  doubtless  be  as  much,  and  as  un- 
dividedly,  admired. 


DOMESTIC  ENTERTAINMENTS  OF  ANCIENT 

TIMES. 

Thk  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  referring  to  a 
period  some  four  thousand  years  bypast,  give  us  a  curi- 
ous and  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  domestic  enter- 
tainments in  that  interesting  country,  the  nurse  of 
human  civilisation.  The  Egyptian  houses  of  the  better 
class  were  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having 
a  large  court  in  the  centre,  with  a  well  and  rows  of 
trees.  The  rooms  opened  into  the  main  court,  or 
into  a  small  court  between  the  buildings  along  the  sides, 
and  were  lavishly  decorated  with  paintings,  while  the 
furniture,  chairs,  tables,  and  the  like,  were  of  fine  wood 
inlaid  with  ivory,  and  covered  with  leather  or  rich 
stuffs,  and  were  not  to  be  excelled  in  beauty  and  con- 
venience by  the  roost  luxuriously  formed  articles  of  the 
kind  in  modern  times.  '  In  their  entertainments,'  says 
Mr  Wilkinson,  '  they  appear  to  have  omitted  nothing 
which  could  promote  festivity  and  the  amusement  of 
the  guests.  Music,  songs,  dancing,  buffoonery,  feats  of 
agility,  or  games  of  chance,  were  generally  introduced, 
and  they  welcomed  them  with  all  the  luxuries  which 
the  cellar  and  the  table  could  afford.  The  party,  when 
invited  to  dinner,  met  about  mid-day,  and  they  arrived 
successively  in  their  chariots,  in  palanquins  borne  by 
their  servants,  or  on  foot.'  Many  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings  show  how  closely  the  manners  of  the  Jews  had 
concurred  with  those  of  the  Egyptians.  We  hear  of  the 
*  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  the  pipe,'  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Jews,  and  are  also  told  that  they  '  dined  at  noon.' 
An  Egyptian  paintiug  shows  us  the  arrival  of  a  chariot 
at  a  house  of  feasting,  with  a  footman  knocking  at 
the  door,  just  as  might  be  done  now-a-days  at  the  west 
end  of  Loudon.    As  was  the 


case  with  the  Jews,  water 
was  brought  to  the  guests  to  wash  their  feet,  if  they 
desired  it;  their  hands  were  always  washed  before  din- 
ner. The  head  of  each  guest  was  also  anointed  with 
a  sweet-scented  oil  or  ointment,  necklaces  and  garlands 
of  lotus-flowers,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians, 
were  thrown  around  the  brows  and  neck,  and  every 
guest  received  a  flower  to  hold  in  his  left  hand  during 
the  feast.  The  Greeks,  who  derived  the  most  of  their 
custom s from  Egypt,  also  presented  water  to  their  guests, 
and  decked  them  with  flowers,  as  appears  from  many 
passages  in  Homer,  and  other  authorities;  and  the 
Humans  took  the  same  customs  from  the  Greeks.  Like 
the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  considered  it  a  want  of  good 
breeding  to  sit  down  immediately  to  dinner,  but  the 
•  melancholy  interval,'  felt  sorely  to  this  day,  was  enli- 
vened by  wine,  which  the  servants  poured  from  vases 
into  cups  for  the  use  of  the  guests.  The  Chinese,  at 
the  present  time,  offer  wine  to  all  guests  as  they  arrive. 
The  Egyptians,  at  the  same  interval,  kept  up  a  conti- 
nuous flow  of  music  '  In  the  meantime,'  says  Mr 
Wilkinson,  drawing  his  statements  from  actual  repre- 
sentations in  the  paintings,  *  the  kitchen  presented  an 
animated  scene;  and  the  cook,  with  many  assistants, 
was  engaged  in  making  ready  for  dinner ;  an  ox,  kid, 
wild  goat,  gazelle,  or  ozyx,  and  a  quautity  of  geese, 
ducks,  widgeons,  quails,  or  other  birds,  were  obtained 
for  the  occasion.'  Mutton,  it  is  supposed,  was  unlawful 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thebois.  Beef  and  goose 
constituted  the  staple  animal  food  ;  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  with  fish,  were  largely  used.  At  the  party,  men 
and  women  mixed  together  at  the  same  tuble,  a  privi- 
lege not  conceded  to  females  among  the  Greeks,  except 
with  near  relations ;  and  this  argues  a  higher  advance- 
ment in  Egyptian  civilisation.  With  the  Romans,  it 
was  customary  for  women  to  sit  with  the  men,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  ridicules  the  Greeks  on  this  point 


4  Which  of  us  Romans,'  says  he, 4  is  ashamed  to  bring  his 
wife  to  an  entertainment?'  The  Egyptians  sat  either 
on  chairs  or  stools  at  meals,  or  on  the  ground,  resting 
on  one  limb  bent  under  them,  with  the  other  raised 
angularly.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  take  from 
Egypt  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  table.  Ttie 
Egyptians  ate  with  their  fingers,  the  meat  being  carved 
to  them  upon  platters  resting  on  small  round  tables. 
From  the  statement  that  Joseph  ate  apart  while  his 
brethren  were  present,  and  arranged  them,  4  the  first- 
born according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  ac- 
cording to  his  youth,'  we  may  conclude  that  an  etiquette 
relative  to  rani  and  age  was  preserved  in  Egypt.  After 
the  solid  repast,  fruits,  and  especially  figs,  grapes,  and 
dates,  were  served ;  and,  at  the  close  of  all,  the  guests 
again  washed  their  hands— an  operation,  indeed,  almost 
indispensable  previously  to  the  use  of  knives  and  forks, 
or  even  of  chopping-sticks  like  those  of  China. 

While  the  paintings  show  the  whole  modes  of  pre- 
paring for  an  Egyptian  entertainment,  from  the  killing 
of  the  animal  to  its  production  on  the  table,  they  also 
show  very  curiously  that  excesses  in  wine  occasionally 
followed.  One  painting  exhibits  individuals — ladies,  we 
fear — in  a  state  of  unquestionable  ebriety  ;  and  another 
pictures  a  person  in  the  act  of  being  carried  home  in 
a  similar  condition.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  charge 
them  with  habitual  over-indulgence;  and,  indeed,  a 
strange  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch  militates  strongly 
against  such  a  supposition.  They  were  in  the  habit,  at 
the  end  of  feasts,  of  introducing  a  figure  of  Osiris,  in  the 
form  of  a  mummy,  on  a  bier,  and  showing  it  to  each 
guest,  while  an  attendant  took  care  to  lecture  upon  it 
as  a  memento  of  mortality,  and  the  transitory  nature 
of  human  pleasures.  The  Greeks  perverted  similar 
exhibitions  to  a  purpose  not  dreamed  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Pctronius  tells  us,  that  at  an  entertainment 
where  he  was  present,  a  finely-jointed  silver  model  of  a 
man  was  displayed,  on  which  Trimalchio  cried  out, 
4  Alas,  unhnppy  lot !  Such  as  this  we  shall  by  and  by 
be ;  therefore,  while  we  are  allowed  to  live,  let  us  live.' 

In  the  very  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  breakfast  and  a 
meal  after  labour  formed  the  diet  of  a  day ;  but  four 
meals  were  token  in  later  times,  the  principal  one  being 
three  or  four  hours  after  noon.  The  bath  was  almost 
universally  used  before  meals ;  and  the  anointing  which 
followed,  often  performed  by  women,  as  among  the 
Jews,  was  most  probably  to  close  the  pores,  or  preserve 
the  skin  from  roughness.  The  guests  were  offered  all 
these  conveniences  by  the  host  previous  to  an  entertain- 
ment. At  table,  they  sat  occasionally  upon  chairs  with 
inclined  backs,  but  much  more  frequently  upon  coucbes, 
as  did  also  the  Romans.  It  was  at  first  au  honour  to 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  couch.  In  Mace- 
donia, no  man  was  allowed  so  to  sit  until  he  had  killed 
a  boar  by  the  prowess  of  his  arms.  The  manner  of 
lying  at  meat  was  this — the  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  around  it  the  couches  covered  with  tapestry, 
upon  which  the  guests  lay,  leaning  upon  their  left  arms, 
with  their  limbs  stretched  out  at  length.  In  Greece, 
three,  four,  and  five  persons  lay  on  one  couch,  the  legs 
of  the  first  being  stretched  out  behind  the  second,  and 
the  head  of  the  latter  in  front  of  the  former's  breast, 
and  so  on.  This  custom  was  decidedly  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin. That  it  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  position  of  the  beloved  disciple  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  our  Saviour  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
In  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  a  similar  mode  of 
sitting  at  table  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
place  of  honour  at  these  entertainments  was  not  every- 
where the  same.  In  Persia  and  Rome,  the  middle  place 
was  the  place  of  honour ;  in  Greece,  the  first  or  nearest 
the  table.  Men  were  careful  of  precedency  in  Greece ;  and 
at  Timon's  famous  dinner,  we  find  a  haughty  noble  re- 
tiring because  no  place  was  fit  for  him.  Couches,  made 
for  individuals,  were  a  refinement  of  the  Romans.  Both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  tables  were  usually  made  either  round 
or  oral,  and  the  couches  curved  to  suit  them.  The  table 
was  accounted  a  very  sacred  thing,  and  the  statues  of 
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the  pods  were  placed  upon  it  Before  any  portion  of 
;  the  food  was  tasted,  it  was  universally  the  custom  to 
offer  a  part  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits ;  and  even  in 
the  heroic  ages,  Achilles,  when  roused  suddenly,  would 
!  not  eat  till  the  oblation  was  made.  In  Greece,  all  the 
guests  at  a  party  were  appareled  in  white ;  in  Rome, 
the  same  custom  was  prevalent ;  and  Cicero  charges  it 
as  a  sin  sgainst  Verres  that  he  appeared  at  supper  in 
black.  Three  courses,  the  first  consisting  of  light  herbs, 
eggs,  oysters,  and  such-like  whets;  the  second  of  the 
solid  meats ;  and  the  third  of  the  dessert,  formed  the 
repast,  which  being  done,  the  gods  were  thanked,  and 
the  great  after-business  of  a  set  entertainment  was  drink- 
ing ;  for  any  food  taken  afterwards  was  scarcely  to  be 
called  a  meaL  That  the  Greeks  drank  deeply,  many  his- 
torians prove ;  and,  above  all,  is  the  fact  established  in 
the  annals  of  Alexander  the  Great  That  conqueror  him- 
self pledged  his  friend  Protcas  in  a  cup  containing  two 
congii  (somewhat  less  than  a  gallon),  and  Proteas  did 
the  same.  It  was  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  pledge 
that  Alexander,  it  is  said,  caught  his  fatal  illness. 


THE  CRIMSON  DAMASK  WINDOW-CURTAINS. 

A  TALE. 
BY  MISS  A XV A  MANIA  SAR0IANT. 

Luxury  lay  »t raining  its  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  wants  Thomson. 

It  was  that  season  of  the  year  when  autumn  and  winter 
may  be  said  to  blend  into  each  other.  The  day  had 
been  fine,  but  the  evening  was  misty  and  disagreeable, 
making  the  prospect  of  a  cheerful  fire,  a  warm  hearth- 
rug, and  the  refreshing  beverage  of  tea,  particularly 
inviting.  At  least  such  were  the  anticipations  of  Mr 
Duncan  as  he  applied  his  hand  to  the  old-fashioned 
brass  knocker  at  the  door  of  his  private  residence  in 

  Street,  St  George's-in-the-East    The  summons 

was  answered  by  an  attached  female  domestic,  who  had 
been  resident  in  his  family  ever  since  his  marriage— a 
period  of  nearly  ten  years ;  and  she  no  sooner  opened 
the  door,  than  she  perceived  that  something  had  dis- 
turbed the  usually  tranquil  mind  of  her  master.  She 
felt  however,  that  it  was  not  her  place  to  make  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  cause,  and  therefore  contented  herself  by 
an  increased  solicitude  for  his  comfort:  she  took  his 
walking-cane  from  his  hand,  and  assisted  in  disburden- 
ing him  of  his  greatcoat ;  then  entering  the  front  parlour, 
which  was  the  common  sitting-room  of  the  family,  she 
replenished  the  fire,  which  hail  been  suffered  to  get  low. 
Mr  Duncan  felt  these  little  attentions,  though  he  said 
not  a  word ;  but  he  looked  round  for  her  mistress,  and 
was  surprised  not  to  find  her  in  her  accustomed  scat 
with  the  tea  prepared  for  his  arrival.  Sally  read  the 
question  which  was  about  to  be  asked  ere  it  was  uttered, 
and  in  reply  observed  that  Mrs  Duncan  was  only  up 

1   stairs  in  the  drawing-room ;  she  dared  to  say  she  would 
be  with  him  in  a  minute. 
The  temper  of  Mr  Duncan  was  placid  in  the  extreme. 

:  He  was  one  of  those  characters  which  one  lias  not  the 
heart  to  find  fault  with,  they  possess  so  much  that  is 
admirable,  and  yet  cannot  be  classed  with  minds  of  a 
noble  order.  He  was  engaged  in  a  line  of  commerce 
which  required  great  personal  application,  and  yielded 
but  small  profits ;  and  during  the  past  day,  he  had  sus- 
tained a  heavy  and  altogether  unexpected  loss.  Throw- 
|  ing  himself  into  his  elbow-chair,  he  mused  for  some 
minutes  over  the  transactions  of  the  day,  when  the 

,  sound  of  his  wife's  well-known  light  step  in  the  passage 

I  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxiety 
towards  the  door.  It  opened,  and  Mrs  Duncan  entered. 
She  was  a  pretty  woman  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  some- 
what diminutive,  but  perfectly  symmetrical  figure,  a 
brunette  complexion,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  animated 
features.  *  Oh  my  dear  William,'  she  exclaimed  as  she 
bustled  into  the  room,  4 1  had  not  an  idea  you  had  re- 
turned ;  I  did  not  hear  your  knock  ;  but  we  will  liave 
tea  immediately,'  and  she  put  her  hand  to  the  bell  as 




she  spoke.  '  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  adventure 
to-day/  the  lady  pursued,  without  regarding,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  noticing,  the  blank  aspect  of  her  hus- 
band ;  '  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  to  make  a  few  pur-  | 
chases,  and  whom  should  I  meet  with  but  my  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  Catherine  Brown,  now  Mrs  Peacock. 
It  was  a  mutual  source  of  delight  for  we  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  what  is  better  still, 

she  has  taken  one  of  the  new  houses  in    Street 

so  that  we  shall  be  near  neighbours  again,  as  we  were 
in  our  native  town.' 

Mr  Duncan  was  not  naturally  sensitive,  but  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  past  day  had  made  him  so  at  this 
time,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  a  pang  as  his  wife  thus 
entered  into  the  detail  of  her  own  pleasures,  without 
observing  the  cloud  upon  his  brow.  He  felt  it  the  more 
deeply  because  his  servaut  had  perceived  it  and  tacitly 
strove  to  soothe,  where  verbal  sympathy  might  have  been 
deemed  impertinent ;  but  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to 
utter  a  fretful  or  impatient  word  in  return,  and  there- 
fore strove  to  smile  as  he  remarked,  *  Then  you  had  a 
long  chat  about  your  girlhood  days,  I  presume  ?* 

*  No,  we  had  not'  the  lady  returned,  '  we  left  that 
for  another  opportunity,  for  we  hope  to  meet  often. 
Mrs  Peacock  insisted  upon  my  going  home  to  take 
luncheon  with  her,  and  then  she  showed  me  her  beau- 
tifully-furnished house  and  splendid  wardrobe.  Oh  I 
was  delighted  to  sec  her  so  comfortable ;  but  it  made 
me  very  dissatisfied  with  our  little  mean  house  and  old- 
fashioned  furniture.' 

'  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  had  never  met  with  Mrs  Pea- 
cock then,'  Mr  Duncan  observed. 
'  Why  so,  William  ?' 

•  Because,  from  your  own  confession,  it  has  made  you 
dissatisfied  with  your  home,  and  surely  that  is  the  worst 
tiling  that  I  have  to  dread,  Jauef 

♦  Nay,  my  dear,  but  it  did  not  make  me  dissatisfied 
with  you,'  she  replied  with  one  of  her  most  winning 
smiles. 

4  True ;  yet  pcrliaps  that  will  be  the  next  step,'  he 
laughingly  rejoined;  4 but  in  what  situation  is  this  Mr 
Peacock,'  he  further  asked,  4  that  he  can  afford  so  many 
luxuries  ?' 

4  Oh,  he  is  in  just  the  same  line  of  business  that  you 
are,  my  dear  ;  but  then  he  is  so  liberal  to  Catherine,  he 
lets  her  lay  out  just  what  she  likes  upon  the  house  and 
upon  herself.  Indeed  she  says  he  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  she  is  richly  dressed.  She  is  a  fine  handsome 
woman,  you  know,  and  he  is  proud  of  her.' 

4  Ah,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  next  tiling,  Mrs  j 
Duncan,'  interposed  her  husband  with  a  smile,  which 
savoured  a  little  of  pique ;  4  have  you  not  now  indirectly 
implied  that  Mr  Peacock  is  more  liberal  to  his  wife  than  1 
I  am  to  mine,  and  that  because  I  am  not  fond  of  finery, 
I  am  mean  and  ungenerous  towards  you?' 

4 1  never  intended  to  imply  any  such  thing,'  cried 
Mrs  Duncan ;  and  she  was  sincere  in  the  declaration,  for 
she  had  not  the  sense  to  see  the  apparent  drift  of  her 
own  observation;  indeed  her  thoughts  were  full  of  some- 
thing else — a  something  she  felt  she  must  not  divulge 
at  present,  lest  it  should  be  unfavourably  received. 

The  tea  was  by  this  time  made,  the  muffins  and 
toast  placed  before  the  fire,  and  Mrs  Duncan,  with  her 
own  good-tempered  smiles,  handed  a  cup  of  the  former 
to  her  husband,  and  invited  him  to  take  which  was 
most  agreeable  to  his  taste  from  the  latter,  observing 
that  it  was  a  cold  evening.  She  was  sure  he  must  be 
hungry  after  his  walk,  and  that  she  was  sorry  she  had 
not  had  it  as  usual  ready  for  him  when  he  came  in. 

The  social  meal,  the  cheerful  fire,  and,  above  all,  the 
happy  mood  in  which  his  wife  appeared  to  be,  all  had 
their  influence  in  soothing  the  perturbed  feelings  of  Mr 
Duncan,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  day  was  almost 
forgotten. 

Mrs  Duncan  proceeded  to  descant  further  on  the 
beauty  of  her  friend's  residence,  adding  that  she  had  ; 
requested  her  to  favour  her  with  a  visit  on  the  morrow,  f 
but  that  Mrs  Peacock  was  some  days  deep  in  engager  i 
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ments,  consequently  the  could  not  promise  to  come  til) 
the  next  week.  She  was  really  glad,  she  said,  of  the 
delay,  since  it  would  give  her  and  Sally  time  to  put 
everything  in  order,  and  she  really  must  have  a  few 
little  articles  new  in  the  drawing-room :  one  thing  was 
indispensable,  and  that  was -some  new  window-curtains ; 
those  old  fawn-coloured  moreen  curtains  were  actually 
dropping  to  pieces  with  age ;  they  would  not  bear  an- 
other brushing.  She  had  that  day  seen  some  beautiful 
crimson  damask  very  cheap,  which  would  set  off  her 
room  so  nicely,  and  she  anil  Sally  could  make  it  up 
without  any  additional  expense.  She  had  particu- 
larly noticed  how  Mrs  Peacock's  drawing-room  cur- 
tains were  arranged ;  she  should  like  to  have  hers  made 
just  like  them  ;  no  doubt  they  were  the  newest  fashion. 
She  concluded  with  saying  she  was  sure  her  dear  Wil- 
liam would  not  refuse  her  such  a  trifle,  when  it  would 
make  her  so  happy,  more  especially  as  it  was  not  often 
she  asked  for  anything  that  was  expensive. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  Mr  Duncan.  He  loved 
his  wife  dearly,  and  he  wished  to  please  her.  She  bad 
spoken  the  truth  in  saying  it  was  not  often  that  she 
asked  for  anything  expensive;  he  had  hitherto  thought 
her  of  a  very  contented  disposition  ;  but  then  the  loss 
he  had  that  day  felt  ought  to  induce  him  to  curtail  his 
expenses,  instead  of  adding  even  only  a  few  pounds  to 
,  them.  Affection,  however,  triumphed ;  he  could  not 
summon  firmness  to  refuse  her,  though  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty ;  he  had  not  courage  to  damp  her  spirits  by  a 
relation  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  he  gave 
his  consent  to  the  damask  curtains  being  bought,  and 
put  the  necessary  sum  into  Mrs  Duncan's  hands  for  the 
purchase. 

The  next  morning  the  lady  and  her  maid  were  very 
busy,  having  what  the  latter  called  a  Utorough-rout ;  but 
Sally  was  always  willing  to  do  anything  that  her  master 
or  mistress| wished  j  yet  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
tome  very 'grand  person  was  expected,  to  cause  such 
!  great  preparations.  The  damask  curtains  were  bought, 
made,  and  put  up  by  the  upholsterer ;  but  Mrs  Duncan 
could  have  wept  with  vexation  when  it  was  done,  to 
discover  that,  so  far  from  ornamenting  her  drawing- 
room,  they  made  it  look  worse  than  before — there  was 
such  a  discrepancy  between  their  rich  hue  and  bright 
gold  bordering  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  especially 
the  well-worn  Brussels  carpet,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  wofully  faded.  '  It  would  never  do,'  she  said,  '  to 
admit  Mrs  Peacock  (whose  eye  was  so  used  to  things 
in  character)  to  a  room  like  this ;  she  mwt  have  a  new 
carpet ;  she  would  venture  to  order  it  now  the  uphol- 
sterer's young  man  was  on  the  spot ;  she  could  pay  him 
at  any  time ;  she  was  sure  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
her,  and  she  would  economise  in  her  house  to  make  up 
the  sum;  her  husband  should  not  be  the  loser.'  This 
settled,  she  gave  the  order  for  a  carpet  to  match  the 
hangings ;  the  measure  of  the  room  was  taken  at  once, 
and  the  following  morning  it  was  laid  down.  It  oc- 
curred, however,  to  Mrs  Duncan  before  the  day  was 
over  that  the  new  carpet  would  want  a  new  hearth-rug, 
the  one  now  in  use  was  so  very  dingy ;  and  a  hearth-rug 
was  accordingly  ordered ;  but  sad  to  relate,  there  was 
still  an  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  which,  after  all, 
spoiled  the  whole,  and  that  was  a  sofa  with  a  fawn- 
culoured  moreen  cover  which  had  previously  matched 
the  curtains,  but  which  now  looked  deplorably  mean. 
Her  invention  was  on  the  rack;  could  she  remove  it 
into  the  parlour  ?  No,  that  would  not  do,  for  it  hid  a 
large  space  of  the  wall  where  the  paper  was  discoloured. 
The  only  way  was  to  have  some  more  damask  like  the 
curtains  to  cover  it  anew  with ;  and  this  was  done. 
Poor  Sally  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  it  completed 
by  Saturday  night,  and  as  it  was  possible  the  visitor 
might  come  on  the  Monday,  Mrs  Duncan  thought  that 
the  latest  time  she  could  allow  her. 

Mr  Duncan  was  a  man  who  cared  little  for  outward 
show ;  he  was  rather  solicitous  to  have  his  home  com- 
fortable than  ornamental.  He  therefore  made  no  more 
inquiries  about  the  damask  curtains,  and  scarcely 


thought  of  them,  till,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday 
after  returning  from  church,  he  by  chance  entered  the 
drawing-room.  He  actually  started  with  amazement 
at  the  transformation,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  who  had 
followed  his  steps  with  a  palpitating  heart,  gave  her  a 
look  which  demanded  an  explanation. 

Mrs  Duncan's  cheek  was  flushed,  but  she  attempted 
to  smile  away  her  confusion.  'I  hope  you  like  my 
choice,  dear  William  ?'  she  said  with  assumed  gaiety ; 
but  perceiving  the  shade  upon  his  countenance,  she 
quickly  added,  *  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  going  a 
little  beyond  your  permission,  but  the  carpet  and  the 
sofa  looked  so  very  mean  when  the  curtains  were  put 
up,  that  I  do  assure  you  they  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain.' 

'  But  where  did  you  get  the  money  for  these  additional 
purchases  ?*  asked  her  Husband. 

•  Oh,  never  mind  that,  my  dear;  I  will  not  ask  you 
for  it,'  she  returned,  laughing. 

4  Have  you  contracted  a  debt?"  he  further  inquired, 
still  maintaining  a  serious  aspect. 

*  I  do  owe  the  upholsterer  for  them,'  she  faltered ; 
•but  I  shall  save  the  sum  they  cost  in  my  housekeeping, 
so  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  paying  it.' 

4 1  shall  call  and  pay  to-morrow  morning,'  Mr  Dun- 
can returned ;  '  you  know  I  never  allow  a  debt  to  be 
contracted,  nor  do  I  wish  that  the  comforts  of  our 
house  should  be  curtailed  for  the  sake  of  a  new  carpet 
However,  we  will  drop  the  subject  now  ;  this  is  an  im-  , 
proper  day  for  such  a  discussion/  and  he  closed  the 
door  as  he  spoke. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  expected  visitor;  1 
but  poor  Mrs  Duncan  felt  no  pleasure  in  receiving  her ; 
her  thoughts  were  full  of  her  husband's  displeasure, 
which  (though  nothing  more  was  said  than  has  been 
stated)  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  caused  her  much  un- 
happincss.    Her  troubles,  however,  bad  commenced. 
Mrs  Peacock  (with  the  vaunting  spirit  common  to 
vulgar  minds)  descanted  at  large  on  the  immense  sums 
she  had  laid  out  in  furnishing  her  new  house,  making 
every  now  and  then  remarks,  meant  to  be,  though  not 
apparently  derogatory,  upon  the  residence  of  her  friend. 
There  were  no  reminiscences  of  her  girlhood,  as  Mrs 
Duncan  had  anticipated;  indeed  Mrs  Peacock  wished 
to  forget  what  she  had  been,  and  impress  her  hostess 
with  profound  respect  for  what  she  now  was.  Mrs 
Duncan  sat  and  listeued — she  could,  on  the  present  oc-  i 
casion,  do  very  little  more  than  listen— though  she  was  ; 
not  wont  to  take  that  part  only ;  but  Mrs  Peacock  talked  | 
so  fast,  and  so  loud,  that  no  other  voice  could  be  heard,  j 
On  her  departure,  she  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr  Duncan  I 
would  accompany  her  on  her  next  visit.    She  was  sure,  I 
she  said,  that  Mr  Peacock  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  j 
husband  of  her  early  friend ;  and  she  hoped  the  visit 
would  be  soon,  for  she  had  some  beautiful  new  purchases 
to  show  her. 

Mrs  Duncan  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  the  moment 
her  guest  left  the  bouse.  Her  pent-up  feelings  could 
find  no  other  vent,  and  she  wept  long  and  violently. 
Had  she  questioned  herself  as  to  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
she  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  it,  even  to  her- 
self; but  she  felt  her  pride  and  her  feelings  wounded ; 
and  she  was  dissatisfied  with  herself,  with  her  friend, 
with  her  home,  and  with  her  husband. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the 
purse-proud  citizen's  wife,  that  Mrs  Duncan,  just  after 
her  husband's  departure  for  business,  received  a  letter 
from  a  distant  relative,  informing  her  that  a  legacy  to 
the  amount  of  £200  had  been  bequeathed  to  her,  adding 
that,  if  she  called  upon  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 

Messrs  B  and  Co.  bankers  (who  was  the  executor 

to  the  estate),  the  money  would  be  paid  immediately. 

What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  bosom  of 
Mrs  Duncan  at  this  intelligence.  Was  she.  then,  the 
owner  of  so  large  a  sum  independent  of  her  husband  ?  A 
fortnight  ago  she  would  have  thought  how  it  would 
assist  him  in  his  business,  but  now  her  first  idea  was, 
I  that  it  would  enable  her  to  vie  with  Mrs  Peacock  in  the 
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furniture  of  her  house.  A  desire  for  luxuries  once 
kindled  in  the  breast  n  not  easily  extinguished ;  and 
Mrs  Duncan's  weak  mind  had  dwelt  upon  her  defi- 
ciencies so  long,  that  she  had  considered  herself  first  an 
unfortunate,  and  then  an  ill-treated  woman.  How  de- 
lightful it  must  be,  she  thought,  to  be  able  to  order 
what  she  liked,  without  hazarding  giving  offence  to  her 
husband,  as  Mrs  Peacock  appeared  to  do.  But  now  the 
j  acquisition  of  this  legacy  would,  she  believed,  make  her 
\  really  happy,  for  she  imagined  that  she  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased. 

With  a  beating  heart  she  immediately  equipped  her- 
self, and  bent  her  steps  to  the  banking-house  to  which 
she  had  been  directed;  but  upon  her  arrival  she  found 
the  business  was  not  quite  so  easily  performed  as  she 
had  anticipated.  The  senior  partner  was  so  seriously  ill 
that  no  affairs  of  that  nature  could  be  settled ;  she  was 
told,  however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  money 
being  duly  paid  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs  Duncan  was  disappointed ;  but  her  fertile  inven- 
tion formed  a  plan  to  obviate,  as  she  thought,  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  delay ;  as  the  money  was  sure, 
there  could  be  no  danger,  she  imagined,  in  giving  the 
orders  for  some  of  the  articles  she  was  most  in  want  of; 
and  this  plan  was  put  in  execution  before  her  return 
home.   She  must  have,  she  said,  entirely  new  furniture 
for  the  drawing-room.   On  entering  the  house,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  shabby 
.   appearance  of  the  passage  and  stairs.   She  must  hare 
fresh  oil-cloth  and  carpets,  and  a  new  lamp,  or  it  was  of 
no  use  to  furnish  her  drawing-room ;  and  having  de- 
cided upon  this,  she  stepped  back  to  the  upholsterer's 
to  order  them.   Her  next  thought  was,  whether  she 
should  inform  Mr  Duncan  immediately  of  the  legacy, 
or  leave  it  to  surprise  him  when  her  purchases  arrived, 
!  and  were  placed  in  their  respective  places  j  and  after 
I    some  minutes'  hesitation  she  decided  upon  the  latter 
course;  she  should  so  agreeably  surprise  him,  she  at- 
tempted to  cheat  herself  by  saying.  But  the  truth  was, 
|    she  (with  the  weakness  always  attendant  upon  indis- 
:  erect  conduct)  desired  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the 
evil  day ;  for  such  she  felt  (though  she  would  fain  per- 
suade herself  otherwise)  it  would  be  when  her  husband 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  what  she  had  done. 
The  new  furniture  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
:  drawing-room,  the  passage  and  stairs  had  their  fresh 
covering  and  lamps,  and  a  few  additional  articles  were 
added  to  decorate  the  other  apartments.    Mrs  Duncan 
sat  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  husband  with  more  than 
her  usual  interest.   His  well-known  knock  was  heard, 
and  it  was  answered  by  Sally,  to  whom  she  had  now 
communicated  her  plans.    She  was  tutored  (if  her 
master  should  make  any  exclamation  of  surprise  upon 
I  observing  the  change  which  must,  she  thought,  be  ob- 
vious  upon  his  entering  the  house)  to  say  that  Mrs 
Duncan  would  explain ;  but  Sally  had  no  need  to  make 
any  such  remark,  for  Mr  Duncan  was  this  night  too 
much  absorbed  to  notice  the  alterations.    His  n»anner 
was  perturbed  and  hurried,  and  he  threw  open  the  par- 
lour-door before  she  had  time  to  close  the  one  at  which 
j  he  had  entered,  and  presented  to  his  wife's  astonished 
J  gaze  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  despondency. 

'What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  William,' 
J  the  lady  exclaimed,  all  her  tenderness  reviving  at  the 
idea  of  his  sufferings ; '  surely  you  arc  very  ill  ?' 

*  No,  Janet,  I  am  not  ill  in  body,  but  my  mind  is 
sick ;  I  have  sad  intelligence  for  you,'  he  replied. 

4  What  misfortune  can  have  happened?'  interrogated 
the  wife  in  breathless  agitation. 

*  A  misfortune  which  I  fear  will  be  our  ruin,  my  love,' 
was  his  answer;  'nothing  less  than  the  failure  of  a 
house  upon  the  credit  of  which  my  success  depended ; 
I  fear  I  shall  become  a  complete  bankrupt' 

Mrs  Duncan  heard  no  more.  Her  feelings  were  too 
powerful  for  endurance,  and  she  sunk  fainting  upon  the 
ground.  In  great  alarm  her  husband  rang  the  bell 
with  violence,  and  their  faithful  domestic  hurried  into 
the  apartment.   She  was  not  accustomed  to  behold  her 


mistress  in  such  a  situation,  and  felt  certain  that  some 
dire  calamity  had  happened  to  cause  it.  She  was, 
however,  not  long  in  applying  the  necessary  restora- 
tives, and  Mrs  Duncan's  suspended  faculties  began  to 
revive;  but  it  was  to  the  consciousness  of  misery —  | 
misery  aggravated  by  self-reproach  j  and  her  first  words  ' 
were  to  demand  of  her  husband  if  it  were  indeed  true 
that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  or  whether  it  was  a  dream  ? 

'Alas!  it  is  no  dream,  my  poor  Janet,'  was  his  tender 
reply ;  •  but  bear  up,  my  love,'  he  added ;  '  our  misfor- 
tunes are  not  the  result  of  any  misconduct  or  extra- 
vagance of  our  own.  They  are  inevitable,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  bear  them  with  patience.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  wife.  Notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  her  servant,  who  still  hung 
over  her,  she  wept  forth  an  explanation  of  her  own 
imprudence,  and  accused  herself  in  terms  the  most 
bitter.  This  was  a  fresh  blow  to  the  feelings  of  Mr 
Duncan,  but  he  said  little;  that  little  was,  however 
rather  soothing  and  consolatory  than  reproachful ;  and 
this  very  circumstance  aggravated  the  grief  of  the  wife, 
who  felt  her  own  errors  fur  more  acutely  than  she  would 
have  done  had  he  loaded  her  with  invectives. 

The  rumour  of  Mr  Duncan's  loss  reached  the  ear  of 
the  tradesman  with  whom  his  wife  had  recently  con- 
tracted so  heavy  a  debt,  and  without  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  "the  case,  he  felt  great  anger  and  alarm 
lest  he  should  become  the  loser  of  the  property.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  indem- 
nifying himself  by  arresting  him  for  the  sum. 

No  language  can  describe  the  feelings  of  Mrs  Duncan 
when  she  saw  her  beloved  husband  dragged  to  a  prison 
entirely  through  her  misconduct;  but  her  remorse  once 
awakened,  she  was  as  sincere  and  earnest  in  her  efforts 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties  as  she  had  before 
been  in  the  gratification  of  a  paltry  species  of  pride. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  fly  to  the  executor ;  but  here 
a  fresh  trial  awaited  her.  He  was  no  more,  and  tho 
person  in  whose  hands  his  affairs  were  left  showed  little 
inclination  to  listen  to  her  in  treaties  that  the  matter 
might  be  speedily  settled.  It  would  take  considerable 
time,  he  said,  to  adjust  all  the  affairs  of  the  deceased; 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  doubt  the  legality  of  Mrs 
Ihwcan's  claim.  In  an  agony  of  mind  she  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  her  early  friend;  she  would 
surely,  she  thought,  be  able  to  help  her  in  this  emer- 
gency ;  but  Mrs  Peacock,  though  she  expressed  herself 
very  much  distressed  to  hear  of  her  friend's  misfortunes, 
showed  no  inclination  to  relieve  them.  She  had  just 
laid  out  so  large  a  sum,  she  said,  in  furnishing  her  own 
house,  she  had  not  a  single  pound  to  spare ;  indeed  Mr 
Peacock  had  that  morning,  for  the  first  time,  refused 
her  a  few  guineas  for  something  she  was  much  in  want 
of,  but  which  he  said  he  could  not  afford  to  let  her  pur- 
chase. She  concluded  with  wondering  how  her  dear 
Janet  could  be  so  imprudent  as  to  order  the  articles 
when  she  was  not  certain  of  the  sum  to  liquidate  tho 
debt;  and  Mrs  Duncan,  finding  that  excuses  and  re- 
proaches were  all  she  was  likely  to  receive  there,  quit- 
ted her  house  with  the  determination  of  never  entering 
it  again,  and  not  without  a  secret  wish  that  she  had 
never  done  so  Iwfore. 

In  this  crisis  she  thought  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  beg  her  creditor,  the  upholsterer,  to  take 
back  the  articles  of  furniture  she  had  purchased,  and 
suffer  her  husband  to  be  once  again  at  liberty.  She, 
without  reserve,  stated  to  him  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  given  the  order  for  them,  and  assured 
him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction  till  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  was  won  by  her  tears 
and  importunities  to  consent,  and  immediately  with- 
drawing his  claim  for  the  sum,  Mr  Duncan  was 
again  at  large.  The  well-known  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter pleaded  so  powerfully  with  his  other  creditors, 
that  they  were  anxious  rather  to  aid  than  distress  him, 
at  a  season  when  his  severe  losses  rendered  him  unable 
to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  him ;  and  time 
,  being  given,  he,  by  increased  diligence  and  economy, 
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which  had 


to  be- 


orercame  the 
come  his  ruin. 

Mrs  Duncan  had  learned  a  lesson  she  could  never 
forget;  she  had  paid  dearly  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
passion  for  display,  and  she  determined  never  more  to 
be  taken  in  the  snare  of  vanity.  Her  legacy  was  paid 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  as  she  placed  the 
whole  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  she  declared  that, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  most  beautifully-furnished 
drawing-room,  she  should  never  have  experienced  a 
tenth  part  of  the  pleasure  she  now  did  in  knowing  it 
would  lighten  his  cares  and  toils.  She  often  reverts  to 
the  past  with  bitter  self-upbraiding* ;  but  Mr  Duncan, 
with  his  characteristic  kindness,  bids  her  cease  to  re- 
proach herself,  nlways  averring  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  in  consenting,  in  the  first  instance,  against  his 
conscience,  to  the  purchase  of  that  superfluous  piece 
of  furniture,  the  crimson  damask  window-curtains. 


COPPER  BALLOON. 

An  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  in  Paris  on  air 
balloons,  which  is  exciting  the  curiositv  of  tho  scientific 
world  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  balloon  composed 
of  sheet  cojmcr,  the  200th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
so  far  completed,  that  it  is  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
and  is  exited  to  l»c  ready  for  ascent  in  course  of  the 
present  summer.  The  constructor  is  M.  Marey  Monge, 
who  has  undertaken  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  practicability  of  aerial  navigation,  and  of  rendering 
balloon*  subservient  to  the  study  of  electrical  and  mag- 
netic phenomena.  The  idea  of  a  metal  balloon  originated 
with  Lans  in  1760  ;  and  in  1784  a  metallic  globe  was  con- 
structed, but  without  success,  by  Ouyton  de  Morveau,  the 
grandfather  of  M.  Monge.  In  the  present  balloon,  the 
sheets  of  copper,  united  by  bands  like  tho  ribs  of  a  melon, 
have  been  soldered  by  Dr  Richcmont's  autntpnou*  process  ; 
that  i",  the  edges  of  the  sheets  have  been  fused  together, 
without  any  soldering  substance,  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hjdrogen  blow-pipe.  Upwards  of  1.500  square  yards  of 
copper  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  this  globe, 
which  i*  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  800  lb*,,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  100  lbs.  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Journal  (W  that  M.  Dupuis  Deleourt, 
the  celebrated  French  aeronaut,  will  shortly  make  an  ascent 
in  this  balloon.  The  main  object  proposed  by  its  con- 
structor is  the  power  of  traversing  the  air  by  a  system 
which  he  has  developed  in  a  memoir  submitted  to  the 
French  Academy.  One  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  copper  for  silk,  or  other  fibrous  material, 
is,  that  the  metal  will  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  so  that 
the  aeronaut  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  air,  and  thus 
be  cnahlcd  to  study  the  constant  atmospheric  currents. 
It  is  likewise  proposed  to  employ  this  balloon  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  hail  which  is  duo  to  the 
electricity  of  concurrent  clouds.  As  the  balloon  may  be 
kept  suspended  a  long  time  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  it  with  the  earth  by  a  metal  wire,  so  as 
to  conduct  the  electricity  from  the  clouds ;  by  these 
means  it  is  supposed  that  the  formation  of  hail,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  the  crops  of  tho  farmer  and  gardener, 
may  be  precluded.  The  idea  of  rendering  balloons  warders 
off  of  hail,  or  parwtrilit,  is  highly  ingenious,  and  most 
people  will  be  glad  to  witness  its  realisation.  It  is  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  M.  Monge's  machine  will  possess 
any  practical  advantage  over  those  which  have  been  con- 
structed of  well  varnished  silk  by  Mr  Green,  our  own 
veteran  aeronaut. 

THE  POETRY  OF  A  STEAM-ENGINE. 

There  is,  to  our  thinking,  something  awfully  grand  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  vast  steam-engine.  Stand  amid  its 
ponderous  beams  and  bars,  wheels  and  cylinders,  and 
watch  their  unceasing  play  ;  how  regular  and  how  power- 
ful !  Tho  machinery  of  a  lady's  Geneva  watch  is  not  more 
nicely  adjusted— the  rush  of  the  avalancho  is  not  more 
awful  in  its  strength.  Old  Gothic  cathedrals  ore  solemn 
places,  preaching  solemn  lessons  touching  solemn  things ; 
but  to  him  who  thinks,  an  engine-room  may  preach  a  more 
solemn  lesson  stilL  It  will  tell  him  of  mind— mind  wield- 
ing matter  at  its  will—mind  triumphing  over  physical  diffi- 
culties—man  asserting  his  great  supremacy — 1  intellect 
battling  with  the  elements.'  And  how  exquisitely  com- 


plete is  every  detail ! — how  subordinate  every  part  to- 
wards the  one  great  end ! — how  every  little  bar  ana  screw 
fit  and  work  together !  Vast  as  is  the  machine,  let  a  bolt 
be  but  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  too  long  or  too  short,  and 
the  whole  fabric  is  disorganised.  It  is  one  complete 
piece  of  harmony — an  iron  essay  upon  unity  of  design  and 
execution.  There  is  deep  poetry  in  the  steam-engine — 
more  of  the  poetry  of  motion  than  in  the  bound  of  an  ante- 
lope—more of  the  poetry  of  power  than  in  the  dash  of  a 
cataract.  And  ought  it  not  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
laugh  at  novelties,  and  put  no  faith  in  inventions,  to 
sider  that  this  complex  fabric,  this  triumph  of  art 
science,  was  once  the  laughing-stock  of  jeering  thonsoi 
and  once  only  the  waking  phantasy  of  a  boy's  mind  as  he 
sat,  and,  in  seeming  idleness,  watched  a  little  column  of 
vapour  rise  from  the  spout  of  a 
Magazine 


THE  STORY  OF  LIFE. 

[From  '  Poems,  and  Translations  In  Verse,  from  admired  eoinpn- 
■sitinnit  of  the  Ancient  Celtic  Bards.'  By  Robert  Munro-  Edinburgh  : 
1W3.] 

O  rata  are  the  waters  that  mirthfully  glide 
From  their  mystical  home  on  the  sunny 
Or  valley,  or  meadow,  or  echoing  (trot, 
From  spoilers  secure,  and  from  cities 
Beautiful  waters !  so  gentle  and  bright. 
So  joyfully  leaping,  they  bunt  into  light ; 
Fond  tributes  of  Nature,  abundantly  given 
To  temper  the  burning  refulgence  of  heaven. 
Affectionate  waters !  through  sunshine  and  song 
They  sprinkle  the  sward  as  they  wander  along. 
And  lave  the  long  tresses,  and  cheer  the  young 
Murmuring  the  joy  of  their  primitive  hours. 

Onward — while  kindred  rejoieers  draw  near, 
Enlarging  its  form,  and  to  speed  its  career, 
The  streamlet  In  beauty  and  minstrelsy  elides 
Where  Nature  In  fairest  adornment  presides ; 
Night  stays  not  its  journey  the  foreaU  among, 
ence  it  gives  to  the  i 
i  In  the  wildwood  it  1 
In  the  secret  recess  where  the  \ 

O'er  moorland,  through  greenwood,  by  night  and  by  day* 
Those  waters  go  gaily  and  gladly  away. 

But  ah !  their  rejoicing  endures  not  for  ever. 
The  songs  of  the  streamlet  are  lost  in  the  river. 
When  sullied  and  mournfully  wanders  the  tide 
Through  the  dark  frowning  hsunta  of  ambition  and  pride  ; 
And  few  are  the  gleams  on  their  marge  that  remain 
Of  the  scenes  of  past  joy  they  can  never  regain. 
Ere  the  waters  of  fountain,  and  streamlet,  and  river. 
In  the  turbulent  sea  are  entombed,  and  for  ever. 

For  ever !  O  deem  thst  betimes  they  return 
From  the  darkness  and  toil  of  their  comfortlei 
To  the  sunny  hill-side,  and  the  echoing  grot — 
The  valley  or  meadow  from  cities  remote, 

i  thither  descending,  in  freshening  showers. 


As  they  did  in  the  joy  of  their  primitive 


Like  those  waters*  career  is  the  story  of  life — 
From  gladness  to  gloom,  from  affection  to  strife. 
The  smiler  that  basks  on  its  mother's  fond  breast 
Is  glad— a  Joy -giver,  a  blessing— and  blest ; 
But  soon  to  the  youthful  end  parent  of  home 
The  harbinger  dreams  of  futurity  come. 
While  the  glee  erf  the  hall,  and  the  game  of  the  field. 
In  little  misfortunes  their  warnings  may  yield- 
Earth's  fitful  allurements  but  beckon  them  on 
To  desolate  pathways,  to  journey  alone. 
Where  high  hopes  will  wither. 


And  when  the  lorn  wanderer  tolls  "midst  the  i 
That  ever  prevail*  through  the  ocean  of  life— 
When  his  long-cheated  vision  must  cease  to  survey 
The  thoughts,  scenes,  and  friends  of  a  happier  day. 
And  a  mantle  of  sorrow  around  him  is  east— 
O  tis  good  to  recur  to  the  beautiful  past, 
And  cherish  the  tribute  that  memory  pours- 
The  spirit  to  soothe  in  its  loneliest  hours ! 
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STORY-TELLERS. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  stranger  finds  himself 
in  a  mixed  company  where  there  are  celebrated  persons, 
he  will  be  disappointed  with  them.  Instead  of  the 
marks  of  genius  and  flashes  of  intellect  he  has  been  led 
to  anticipate,  he  very  often  beholds  plain,  commonplace- 
looking  men,  who  make  remarks  not  a  whit  more  strik- 
ing than  the  most  obscure  of  the  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  individual  whom  he  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, of  whose  very  name  he  is  perhaps  ignorant— a 
person  who  has  nothing  remarkable  about  his  appear- 
ance, except,  indeed,  a  closer  attention  to  the  niceties 
of  costume  than  is  observable  in  the  more  scientific 
part  of  the  company  —  this  man  makes  himself  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  either  by  the  brightness  of  his 
wit,  the  appositcness  of  his  remarks,  or  the  excel- 
lence of  his  stories.  You  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  inquire  the  name  of  the  brilliant  talker,  and 
are  surprised  when  told  he  is  not  one  of  the  cele- 
brities you  have  come  to  meet.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  shows  that  the  reason  why  he  appears  to  be 
a  greater  luminary  than  the  rest,  is  because  he  is  in 
his  proper  sphere;  while  the  more  deeply  philoso- 
phical professor  or  artist  is  not  If  you  want  to  ap- 
preciate the  acquirements  of  your  neighbour  the  scien- 
tific discoverer,  go  to  his  lectures  or  visit  his  laboratory ; 
the  Royal  Academician's  genius  is  best  understood  in  his 
painting-room  and  by  his  pictures  ;  that  of  the  author 
by  talking  with  him  tiU-a-t(U  in  his  study,  or  by  read- 
ing his  books.  It  is  not  their  destiny  to  shine  at  the 
dinner-table.  Powers  of  amusement  they  have  none ; 
they  cannot  make  jests  or  smart  repartees ;  and  as  to 
stories,  like  Canning's  knife-grinder, 

'Thfy  hare  nooe  to  toU,  sir. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  has  a  quick  wit,  or 
a  talent  for  story -telling,  being  in  his  real  clement,  is 
fully  appreciated.  Ilis  Ught  shines  with  so  much  bright- 
ness, that  it  casts  the  philosopher  into  the  shade. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that,  of  all  the  various  classes  of 
'  men  of  society'  which  exist,  none  is  so  popular  as  the 
clever  story-teller.  Where  he  appears,  conversation 
never  flags,  for  its  gaps  are  filled  up  by  one  of  his  nar- 
ratives. Is  there  a  painful  pause  between  the  courses 
of  the  feast?  the  story-teller  banishes  its  tedium  and 
the  hostess's  chagrin  by  a  smart  anecdote.  Has  a  wine- 
glass been  broken,  or  an  awkward  allusion  made  ?  the 
■tory-teller  buries  the  misfortune  by  interposing  an 
amusing  tale ;  in  short,  he  is  in  himself  a  fund  of  en- 
tertainment, which  he  is  never  slow  in  dealing  out, 
or  tired  of  affording.  His  reward  is  the  numerous 
invitations  which  crowd  upon  him— the  most  recherche 
dinners,  the  choicest  wines,  the  snuggest  tea-drinkings, 

arc  at  his 


he  is  usually  a  bachelor,  accommodations  for  eating  and 
drinking  arc  next  to  superfluities  in  his  domestic  esta- 
blishment; and,  but  for  the  necessity  of  having  a  place 
of  address  for  his  numerous  invitations,  the  modern 
story-teller  might — like  his  predecessors  the  bards  and 
troubadours  of  the  middle  ages — wander  throughout  the 
year  from  house  to  house,  from  castle  to  country  seat, 
and  escape  the  expenses  of  board,  lodging,  taxation,  and 
all  the  etceteras  which  a  local  habitation  entail. 

A  story-teller  of  first-rate  qualifications  is  obliged  to 
possess  an  almost  unlimited  store  of  stories,  and  of  so 
various  a  character,  that  he  must  be  able  to  warrant 
them  apropos  of  every  topic  of  conversation  that  may 
chance  to  be  afloat.  Then,  to  make  them  glide  dis- 
creetly, gradually,  imperceptibly  into  the  stream  of  con- 
versation, requires  consummate  adroitness.  He  never 
dreams  of  introducing  a  story  after  the  manner  of 
bunglers,  with  'that  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  singular 
circumstance  which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  one  day,'  &c.  for  he  is  convinced  its  failure  may  be 
reckoned  upon  as  certain.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
main  source  of  interest  in  the  listener's  mind  springs 
from  the  narrative  being  in  point  to,  and  consequently 
illustrative  of,  the  subject  in  hand.  The  clever  story- 
teller, therefore,  never  lets  you  know  by  any  such  preface 
as  the  above  that  he  is  going  to  tell  a  tale,  but  artfully 
leads  you  into  the  very  depth  of  the  incidents  before 
you  are  aware  of  it  He  makes  you  think,  for  instance, 
that  he  is  merely  continuing  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration— say  the  opium  question — and 
you  are  not  undeceived  till  you  find  your  attention  ab- 
sorbed by  a  Chinese  tale ;  your  sympathies  inveigled, 
perhaps,  into  the  very  depths  of  the  *  Sorrows  of  Han.' 
Nay,  even  after  the  story  is  finished,  when  poor  Han 
has  been  la'd  in  the  grave  of  his  ancestors,  the  narrator 
keeps  up  the  delusion  by  finishing  off  the  catastrophe 
thus  — '  which,  you  perceive,  fully  bears  out  Mr  Capsi- 
cum's remark,  that  the  Chinese  principle  of  filial  love  is 
so  strong,  that,'  &c —  thus  honestly  replacing  the  dis- 
cussion he  had  borrowed  (for  the  sole  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  his  tale)  exactly  in  the  same  position  in  which  he 
found  it  and  not  robbing  Mr  Capsicum  of  his  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  manners 
and  customs. 

Your  first-rate  story-teller  is  so  fully  aware  that  the 
perfect  harmony  of  his  narrative  with  the  prevailing 
tone  of  conversation  is  a  thing  of  primary  necessity, 
tliat  he  will  sometimes  sacrifice  his  best  tale  and  be 
silent  rather  than  risk  its  not  'telling'  on  the  auditors 
by  telling  it  out  of  place.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
most  capacious  memory  would  be  unable  to  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  stories  to  suit  all  societies  and  all 
subjects  that  may  be  discussed  in  them.  He  is  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  imagination  to  modify,  alter,  and 
invent  so  as  to  bring  the  story  he  has  selected  within 
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the  pale  °f  the  apropos :  but  all  this  he  does  with  such 
a  truth  to  nature,  that  his  trespasses  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
detected.  He  colours  a  little,  but  it  is  to  heighten  effect, 
not  to  conceal  the  original  lineaments.  In  this  way,  it 
is  astonishing  how  vastly  interesting  he  will  make  the 
most  commonplace  circumstance.  While  on  my  way 
with  my  friend  Glib  (the  best  story-teller  extant)  one 
day  last  winter  to  a  dinner-party,  a  beggar-girl  was  en- 
countered, who  told  the  usual  story  about  a  sick  father 
and  several  starving  brothers  and  sisters,  to  excite  our 
sympathy.  Of  course  we  did  not  believe  her,  but  we 
asked  where  she  lived.  She  gave  us  an  address  readily  ; 
it  lay  in  our  way,  and  we  looked  in  to  see  if  she  had  told 
truth.  She  had ;  for  we  found  a  man  lying  in  a  bed, 
and  three  wretched  children.  This  was  a  great  chance 
fur  Glib ;  he  was  set  up  with  a  new  story  at  once ;  and 
when  the  time  came,  lie  made  tlie  most  of  it.  Of 
course  the  distress  of  the  country  was  one  of  the  earliest 
topics  after  dinner  when  the  ladies  had  retired.  Glib 
chimed  in  at  the  right  point  of  the  discussion.  4  Why, 
only  an  hour  ago,'  he  began, '  an  instance  came  under  my 
own  eyes  that  would  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart.' 
The  tattered  girl  was  then  described  in  a  most  effective 
manner;  her  spare  form,  and  sharp,  want-expressing 
features,  her  piteous  tones,  were  minutely  portrayed. 
Changing  the  scene  to  her  father's  dwelling,  Glib  left 
not  an  article  in  the  room,  or  a  hole  in  the  windows, 
undescribed.  The  few  words  we  exchanged  with  the 
sick  man  were  amplified  with  dramatic  skill.  One 
touchingly  innocent  exclamation  which  he  attributed 
to  the  youngest  child  (but  of  which  I  had  not  the 
slightest  remembrance),  caused  an  electric  sensation 
amongst  the  company.  Of  this  he  took  full  advantage. 
'  Here  we  are,'  he  said  in  conclusion,  4  enjoying  the 
choicest  luxuries  that  a  bounteous  Providence  and  a 
lilxjral  host  can  provide,  while  thousands  are  dying 
of  want.  Happily,  however,  there  is  one  satisfaction 
we  can  lay  up  in  our  hearts— it  is  in  our  power  to 
rescue  at  least  one  fellow-creature  from  the  grave,  and 
to  snatch  his  starving  family  from  destitution.  Let  us 
make  up  a  purse  for  this  poor  man  '  The  story- 
teller was  allowed  to  say  no  more,  being  interrupted  by 
a  clamour  of  assent,  by  the  opening  of  purses,  and  the 
rattling  of  coin;  and  when  the  party  broke  up.  Glib 
had  the  satisfaction  of  effectually  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed family.  Verily,  the  story-teller  sometimes 
hath  his  reward. 

The  proficient  story-teller's  triumphs  are  not,  however, 
always  so  great.  It  is  occasionally  his  misfortune  to  find 
amongst  the  auditory  a  matter-of-fact  man,  who,  though 
he  pays  the  most  eager  attention  to  his  narrative,  only 
takes  an  interest  in  it  to  find  opportunities  for  tripping 
him  up  upon  some  unimportant  discrepancy  or  imma- 
terial omission.  This  sort  of  hostility  is  usually  declared 
at  the  very  outset,  the  enemy's  first  care  being  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  materials  for  contradiction  by 
pinning  the  narrator  down  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. At  my  last  dinner-party,  a  piece  of  that  sort 
of  torment  was  inflicted  on  Glib.  He  had  that  morning 
*  caught'  what  he  deemed  a  capital  story,  and  succeeded 
pretty  well,  I  thought,  in  introducing  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  on  costume  and  the  superiority  of  Parisian 
tailors.  '  I  have  beard,'  he  remarked,  '  that  the  most 
eminent  of  these  artists  will  not  work  for  any  but  well- 
made  men,  lest  their  fame  should  be  injured.  More- 
over, they  carry  their  art  to  such  a  nicety,  that  they 
deny  to  their  "clients"  ordinary  wear  and  tear  for  their 
garments.  A  friend  of  mine  ordered  a  pair  of  inex- 
pressibles of  Monsieur  Staub,  and  ' 

'  I  heg  your  pardon,'  interrupted  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, 4  but  would  you  oblige  us  with  the  name  of  your 
triend  ?' 

Glib  winced,  and  said  4 Smith*  at  a  venture ;  but  his 
tormentor  was  not  satisfied. 
'What!  Christopher  Smith  of  the  Green?'  he 

added. 

'  No,  John  Smith  of  the  Blues,'  answered  Glib,  hoping 
to  silence  the  querist  by  thia  manifest  fiction.   •  Well,' 


and 


continued  the  story-teller, 4  the  garment  was  duly 
and  sent  home.    My  friend  ' 

4  Mr  Smith,*  interpolates  the  rigid  listener. 

4  Mr  Smith,  then,  thought  their  fit  was  not  good, 
wore  them  to  the  tailor's  to  complain ;  but  ' 

'I  daresay  you  will  forgive  me,  but  the  question  I 
am  going  to  ask  is  really  important: — of  what  colour 
were  the  trousers  ?' 

4 1  cannot  see  the  importance  of  the  interruption,'  re- 
plied Glib,  reddening  slightly ;  4  but,  if  you  must  know, 
they  were  gray  trousers.' 

4  Not  dress  trousers  T 

4  No.' 

4  Then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  can  be 
so  fastidious  about  his  morning  costume :— I  say  it  does 

not  seem  very  likely  that  '  Here  the  interrupter  was 

in  turn  interrupted  by  the  expostulations  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Glib  was  allowed  to  proceed,  after  trying  to 
remember  where  he  left  off. 

4  Oh  yes,  I  recollect,  my  friend     ■  * 

♦Smith— John  Smith,'  persevered  ' 
of  fact 

4  My  friend  went  to  Staub  to  show  him  the  twist 
in  the  left  leg.  The  tailor  examined  every  seam,  with- 
out finding  out  the  cause  of  the  misfit  At  last  he  made 
the  desired  discovery,  and  looking  with  surprise  and 
indignation  at  my  friend,  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
"I  think  you  ordered  these  for  morning  wear— to  pro- 
menade in  " ' 

Mr  Macnab  again  begged  pardon.  Would  Glib  posi- 
tively assert  that  those  were  the  identical  words  used 
by  the  tailor  ?  Glib  replied  with  that  kind  of  decisive- 
ness which  a  man  assumes  when  in  a  pet,  4  Most  as- 
suredly.' Upon  this  Mr  Macnab's  countenance  became 
irradiated  with  a  smile  of  triumph — it  was  evident  he 
was  going  to  say  something  which  would  annihilate  the 
story,  and  prove  it  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
'Now,  sir,'  he  said,  leaning  his  arms  heavily  on  the 
table,  4  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  tailor,  being  a 
Frenchman,  spoke  in  English  ?' 

The  success  of  this  query  was  not  so  annihilating  as 
the  querist  imagined,  for  a  ruefully  appealing  look 
from  Glib  to  the  company  produced  an  off-hand  vote 
of  censure  on  the  Scotchman,  and  the  narrator  was 
begged  to  go  on  with  his  story  as  if  no  interruption 
had  occurred.  But  it  was  too  late;  G lib's  enthusiasm 
had  evaporated.  Once  more  he  had  to  4  try  back,'  to 
remind  the  company  that  the  tailor  impressed  on  his 
customer  that  the  trousers  were  intended  for  walking. 
4  44  No  wonder,  then,"  continued  tlie  man  with  severity, 
44  that  there  is  a  twist  in  the  leg,  for  I  perceive  you  have 
actually  been  sitting  down  in  than  f ' 

This  was  the  point  of  the  story ;  but,  alas !  it  hung 
fire  terribly.  The  general  laugh  which  followed  was 
evidently  a  forced  one.  The  truth  was,  that  Glib,  ren- 
dered nervous  by  the  i n terruptio ns, forgot  to  give  his  well- 
studied  imitation  of  the  Frenchman's  manner— to  shrug 
his  shoulders,  and  assume  a  look  of  contempt  and  in- 
dignation when  the  tailor  discovered  the  violence  Mr 
Smith  had  done  to  his  workmanship — and  which  was  so 
necessary  to  give  full  point  to  the  hist  sentence.  Poor 
Glib  was  completely  upset ;  be  remained  dumb  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  the  company  was  deprived  of 
at  least  two  more  of  his  best  stories.  He  conceived  such 
a  horror  of  the  Scotchman,  that  he  resolved  never  again 
to  attempt  a  story  in  his  presence. 

The  proficient  story-teller  never  deals  in  second-hand 
articles ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  takes  good  care  that  tlie  tale, 
though  not  perfectly  original,  is  not  very  generally 
known ;  for,  if  it  should  happen  that  one  of  his  auditor* 
has  heard  it  before,  he  is  subjected  to  another  species  of 
annoyance.  There  arc  some  things  which  it  may  be 
declared  as  a  rule,  that  every  man  thinks  he  can  do 
better  than  his  neighbours.  Amongst  these  are,  dressing 
a  salad,  poking  the  fire,  and  —  telling  a  story.  Wo, 
therefore,  to  the  story- teller  who  takes  a  tale  out  of  the 
hands  of  another  who  has  been  anxious  to  tell  it :  inter- 
ruption is  equally  inevitable  as  if  the  table  were  but- 
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rounded  with  thorough-going  matter-of-fact  men.  The 
•lory-teller  begins  his  tale,  and  the  first  symptom  of 
dissent  is  a  whisper  made  by  the  disappointed  man  to 
hit  next  friend ;  •  Ah !  I  knew  he  would  spoil  it.  The 
circumstance  no  more  happened  in  Kent  than  it  did 
in  the  moon.  Why,  it  was  in  Birmingham.'  The 
story  proceeds;  the  company  enjoy  it;  the  malcon- 
tent gets  more  fidgctty,  and  at  length  assures  the 
story-teller  aloud  that  he  is  quite  wrong — indeed  he  is ; 
it  is  a  pity  such  a  capital  story  should  be  spoiled ;  the 
lady's  name  was  Hopkins,  and  not  Tomkins.  '  Which- 
ever you  please!'  remarks  the  successful  candidate, 
and  forthwith  proceeds  to  call  his  heroine  Hopkins, 
to  show  that  the  naroo  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
On  he  gets  a  little  fnrther;  but  presently  his  rival 
assures  him  that  he  has  again  fallen  into  an  error; 
he  had  it  from  the  best  authority— indeed  from  the 
cousin  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  young  lady's  brother 
— and  she  was  not  married  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  ex- 
actly at  fourteen  minutes  to  twelve,  which  made  it  all 
the  more  singular.  The  professed  story-teller — who 
must  always  have  tact  and  temper  fully  at  command — 
feels  that  to  proceed  would  be  useless;  he  therefore 
smothers  his  chagrin,  smiles  blandly,  and  says  that  as 
Mr  Captious  knows  the  circumstances  so  much  better 
than  himself,  perhaps  he  had  better  finish  the  anecdote. 
This  is  exactly  what  Mr  Captious  wishes ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  narrative,  but  of  course  makes  a  bungle 
of  it ;  fails  to  get  so  much  as  a  Bmile  from  his  bearers ; 
and  the  clever  story-teller  is  amply  revenged. 

To  meet  these  little  crosses  and  emergencies,  the 
'  man  who  tells  a  story  capitally '  (for  by  that  generic 
phrase  are  the  best  of  the  order  known)  must  possess 
nerve,  self-command,  and  infinite  good  nature.  To 
make  his  stories  effective,  he  must  be  gifted  with  elo- 
quence, a  flexible  set  of  features,  consummate  judgment 
to  know  when  to  bring  in  his  tales,  and  that  kind  of 
modest  assurance  which  gives  a  man  a  taste  for  hearing 
himself  talk. 

Though  there  are  many  who  are  famous  for  telling 
stories,  and  for  nothing  else,  yet  good  story-tellers  are  to 
be  found  in  all  ranks  and  professions— the  best  of  course 
exist  amongst  those  who  see  most  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature.  Hence,  if  you  meet  with  a  first-rate 
hand  in  this  line,  you  will  most  likely  discover  that  he 
is  either  a  barrister,  an  attorney,  or  a  medical  man ;  hut 
for  extent  of  stock  and  breadth  of  humour,  none  shine 
so  much  in  this  department  of  talk  as  commercial  tra- 
vellers. The  general  information  and  knowledge  of 
human  character  they  acquire  during  their  journeys 
is  extensive,  and  the  number  of  their  stories  almost 
unlimited.  I  have  heard  that  story- telling  is  by  some 
considered  a  part  of  their  profession,  and  a  means  of 
doing  business.  A  customer  is  for  instance  shy  with 
his  orders ;  trade  is  dull,  and  the  stock  on  hand  4  moves' 
but  slowly.  The  traveller  instantly  changes  the  subject, 
takes  his  seat  on  an  edge  of  the  counter,  and  begins 
to  tell  a  good  story.  The  shopkeeper  smiles,  pays  eager 
attention,  follows  the  tale  to  its  climax  —  which  the 
story-teller  delivers  with  irresistible  humour—  the  man 
of  business  laughs  with  the  lieartiest  gusto,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  roars  the  cunning  bagman  returns  to 
the  attack  with — '  But  to  revert  to  those  ginghams ; 
nay  fifty  pieces  by  way  of  sample.  I'll  warrant  they'll 
sell  as  fast  as  you  can  measure  them.'  '  Well,  well,' 
returns  the  other,  before  his  sides  have  done  shaking, 
•  you  may  send  them !' 

<>f  story-tellers  there  are,  however  (as  Tartini  said 
of  fiddle- players),  two  kinds— those  who  tell  stories  very 
well,  and  those  who  tell  them  very  badly.  Let  us  con- 
clude the  subject  by  taking  a  glance  at  the  latter. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous,  are  people  who  will 
tell  stories  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  and  every 
assurance  that  they  bore  rather  than  amuse.  Such 
individuals  will  sometimes  stop  the  flow  of  an  instruc- 
tive or  entertaining  conversation  by  one  of  their  prosy 
narratives,  and  so  depress  it  by  some  twaddling  his- 
\  that  it  never  regains  its  buoyancy.   Nothing  is 


so  painful  as  the  silence  which  reigns  while  the  mo- 
notonous voice  is  doling  out  a  single  incident,  in 
•  linked  dulnes*  long  drawn  out'— except,  indeed,  the  still 
more  sombre  silence  which  at  the  close  of  the  story 
takes  the  place  of  approbation.  I  have  seen,  however, 
one  or  two  methods  by  which  these  nuisances  have  been 
abated.  The  first  is  by  forestalling  the  tale ;  for  as  these 
people  have  seldom  more  than  a  limited  collection  of 
old  stories,  and  liave  no  memory  for  new  ones,  the  first 
sentence  generally  tells  what  is  coming.  Some  spirited 
listener  immediately  intermits  the  beginning  by  saying, 
'Oh  yes,  we  all  know;  you  mean  about  the  man— a 
Spanish  scholar  was  not  he  ?  Yes,  a  Spanish  scholar, 
who  kept  reading  a  favou.ite  author  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold,  and  when  summoned  by  the  executioner  to  the 
fatal  block,  turned  down  the  leaf  for  fear  he  should  lose 
his  place!— a  capital  story,  but  even-body  has  heard  it.' 
The  poor  man  who  ought  to  have  told  the  tale  makes 
a  most  piteous  face,  and  seems  ready  to  weep  with  vexa- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  company  is  saved  from  a  vast 
deal  of  dulness.  Another  plan  I  have  seen  successfully 
put  in  practice  is,  when  the  prosing  narrator  has  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  is  still  only  in  the  middle  of 
his  story,  one  of  his  hearers  pretends  to  think  it  at  an 
end,  and  cries  out,  '  Very  good !'  *  excellent !'  '  an  extra- 
ordinary catastrophe !' — the  rest  of  his  companions  echo 
him,  and  he  goes  on  talking  about  something  else; 
leaving  the  unfortunate  proser  in  the  middle  of  his 
story.  Good-breeding,  we  know,  demands  that  these 
expedients  should  be  put  into  operation  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and  when  they  are,  with  the  utmost  delicacy ; 
out  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  politeness  may  bo 
allowed  to  step,  and  surely  never  with  so  many  excuses 
as  for  the  purpose  of  smothering  a  long  dull  pointless 
story,  badly  told. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CHINESE 


Certain  transactions  in  the  East  have  brought  the 
Chinese  more  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  Euro- 
pean public  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  mysterious  veil  behind  which  they  have 
always  shrouded  themselves,  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  their  country,  has  been  lately  thrust 
aside  by  the  sword,  and  the  insight  thus  afforded  has 
added  a  few  more  facts  to  our  already  slender  stock 
of  information  regarding  them. 

A  striking  fact  arrests  attention  at  the  very  outset  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  this  singular  people :  they 
exist,  as  we  see  them  at  the  present  moment,  exactly  as 
they  did  3000  years  ago.  Not  only  did  the  same  code  of 
laws  govern  their  remote  ancestors  as  now  rule  them, 
but  their  dress,  habits,  manners,  houses,  and  even  per- 
sons (except  the  fashion  of  wearing  long  tails,  which 
was  introduced  by  their  Tartar  conquerors),  are  pre- 
cisely similar.  Whoever,  therefore,  sees  a  Chinese 
man  or  woman,  beholds  the  counterpart  of  a  being 
who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago.  Their  similarity  of 
person  is  explained  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and 
the  interminable  intermarrying  of  the  same  race,  natu- 
rally reproducing  the  same  set  of  features — a  pecu- 
liarity so  perplexing  to  strangers,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  countenance  of  one  native  from  another. 
The  strict  accordance  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  mode 
of  life,  with  those  of  the  past,  however,  involves  a 
longer  explanation,  but  one  of  peculiar  interest 

The  prime  canon  of  Chinese  belief  is,  that  their  con- 
stitution and  laws  are  perfect;  and  that  the  ancient 
sages  who  framed  their  institutions  were  infallible.  The 
word  from  which  we  derive  the  term  China  is  Tckoung- 
koue;  one  signification  of  which  is,  'the  kingdom 
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fectly  governed.'  *  Impressed  with  such  a  belief,  it  fol- 
lows that  any  alteration  in,  or  addition  to,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  would  be 
a  tacit  contradiction  of  the  omniscience  of  their  sages ; 
a  piece  of  presumption  they  deem  so  unpardonable,  that 
any  person  who  publicly  propounds  a  theory  which  can- 
not be  found  in,  or  borne  out  by,  the  ancient  writings, 
is  punished  as  a  blasphemer.  Originality,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  social  or  national  improvement,  arc  therefore 
in  China  capital  offences -.^and  it  results,  as  their  code 
of  laws  descends  from  the  most  important  regulations 
of  state  polity  down  to  the  minutest  arrangements  of 
private  life,  and  as  it  can^  never  be  legally  altered, 
that  all  things  are  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  stand-still. 

That  the  basis  at  least  of  the  Chinese  government  is 
of  great  antiquity,  is  proved  by  its  form,  which  is 
strictly  patriarchal  The  emperor  is  considered  as  the 
father,  or,  as  they  themselves  express  it, '  the  father  and 
mother'  of  his  people.  As  such,  he  possesses,  theoreti- 
cally, undefined,  undivided,  unlimited  power.  '  Heaven,' 
says  Confucius,  4  has  not  two  suns,  earth  has  not  two 
kings,  a  family  has  not  two  masters,  a  sovereign  power 
has  not  two  directors — one  God,  one  emperor.'  Every 


therefore,  which  it  is  possible  for  ingenuity 
to  contrive,  has  been  put  in  practice  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  fur  their  ruler. 
Betides  being  their  earthly  father,  he  is  deemed  their 
sole  mediator  with  Heaven,  of  which  he  is  not  only  said, 
but  believed  to  be  the  'son,'  for  each  dynasty  has 
claimed  a  divine  origin.  He  is  held  in  law  to  be  Heaven's 
sole  vicegerent  upon  earth,  every  other  sovereign  being 
considered  as  Ins  vassal. f  He  is  seldom  seen  in  public, 
and  when  he  so  far  condescends,  he  is  liabited  in  yellow 
robes — the  colour  of  the  sun.  In  all  the  public  courts  and 
halls  throughout  the  empire,  he  is  represented  by  a 
yellow  screen,  before  which  his  subjects  are  bound  to 
knock  their  heads  on  the  ground  nine  times,  an  opera- 
tion called  the  kow-tow,  or  knock-head.  To  omit  this  de- 
ferential and  difficult  ceremony,  or  to  offer  the  smallest 
disrespect  to  the  silken  representative  of  sovereignty,  is  a 
grave  offence.  When  the  Foo-quen  (lieutenant-governor) 
of  the  Canton  or  Quangtung  province  wished  to  insult 
the  English  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  he  ordered  the  curtain  placed  before 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  George  IV.  to  be 
drawn,  and  then  sat  with  his  back  to  it. — The  venera- 
tion of  the  Chinese  for  their  emperor  is  carried  so  far, 
that  even  his  palace  is  deemed  holy  ground ;  and  for 
any  but  the  privileged  to  enter  it,  is  sacrilege.  In  the 
provinces  an  imperial  edict  is  received  with  the  burning 
of  incense.  In  short,  every  act  and  ceremony  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  superstitious  reverence  for,  and  to 
surround  the  emperor  with,  superhuman  attributes,  is 
prescribed  by  the  law. 

Far,  however,  from  depending  solely  on  the  venera- 
tion and  filial  love  of  his  so-called  children,  his  celestial 
majesty  is  furnished  with  powers  to  enforce  his  autho- 
rity which  would  be,  if  carried  fully  into  effect,  tre- 
mendous. The  institution  of  a  hereditary  nobility  being 
quite  unknown  in  China,  he  has  no  troublesome  peers 
to  thwart  his  will ;  the  prosperity  or  disgrace  of  the 
meanest  subject  is  at  his  disposal;  and  though  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  hold  official  employments, 
the  entire  patronage  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  its  ruler. 
He  is  not  only  the  fountain  of  all  honour,  but  of  all 
mercy,  for  the  lives  of  his  people  are  in  his  hands.  But 
he  is  never  allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  an 
;  when  any  punishment  is  awarded,  it  is  at- 


»  From  the  Chinese  dictionary  of  Khang-hi,  quoted  in  Klaproth's 
Memoir*  RcJatifi  a  1'Anle,  p.  807,  vol.  iii.  Thla  wan  one  of  the 
ancient  name*  in  use  among*t  the  Chinese  thcmnclvai,  and  which 
wo  obtained  from  the  Malay  term  Tchlna.  Generally  •neakinjt, 
however,  the  Chinese  call  their  country  after  the  reigning  dynasty. 
That  of  Thlaing  being  now  oa  the  throne,  they  speak  of  each  other 
a»  Tting-jin,  or  '  men  of  Tsing." 

t  An  explained  at  page  30  of  our  la«t  volume,  the  function*  of  an 
ambauatUtr  from  an  independent  kingdom  are  unknown  in  rhina 
—all  who  visit  the  country  In  that  character  are  caUvd  tribute- 
1  are  aiid  to  con 


tributed  to  the  stern  justice  of  the  law ;  when  mercy  is 
to  be  shown,  it  is  the  emperor  who  extends  it  to  the 
culprit 

The  administrative  machinery  by  which  the  emperor 
of  China  is  assisted  in  governing  the  nation,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  complete  system  of  despotic  rule  ever 
contrived.  Though  simple  in  its  principles,  its  details 
reach  every  link  in  the  chain  of  society,  from  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  the  interior  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Next  after  the  emperor  is  a  sort  of  privy  council,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  who  also  act  as  presidents  of  six 
other  boards  or  committees,  by  which  the  buainesa  of 
the  realm  is  carried  on.  The  first  of  these  councils — 
called  Li-poo — takes  an  account  of  all  the  official  ap- 
pointments and  cognisance  of  the  punishment,  degrada- 
tion, or  promotion  of  the  various  persons  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  state.  No.  2  is  Hoo-poo,  or  revenue- 
board,  which  has  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.  No.  3 — Lee-poo— executes  the  laws  respecting 
rites  and  ceremonies.  No.  4  is  the  Ping-poo,  and  forms 
a  war-office  regulating  all  business  connected  with  the 
army.  No.  5  is  the  Iling-poo,  or  supreme  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.    No.  6 — Kung-poo — is  the  board 


of  public  works,  which  in  China  are  very  extensive,  the 
country  being  everywhere  intersected  with  canals, 
roads,  and  bridges,  and  provided  with  dams  and  sluices 
to  ward  off  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  innumerable 
rivers. 

Connected  with  the  board  of  offices  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  traits  in  the  Chinese  constitution,  which  is, 
that  rank  and  honour — synonymous  in  China  with 
official  employment— can  only  be  gained  by  merit  and 
learning.    An  individual  born  of  the  humblest  parents 
is  eligible  for  the  highest  offices,  provided  his  acquire- 
ments enable  him  to  pass  the  requisite  examinations; 
while  the  son  of  the  emperor  can  only  obtain  honours 
by  competing  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects.  Heredi- 
tary distinction  is  so  completely  disregarded,  that  the 
emperor  may  appoint  any  successor  he  chooses,  whether 
related  to  himself  or  not.  That  every  inducement  shall 
be  held  out  for  education,  there  is  in  each  city  at 
least  one  public  school,  in  large  ones  several,  super- 
intended by  a  regular  educational  staff  under  the  Li- 
poo  board,  where  poor  youths  can  pursue  their  studies. 
These  consist  in  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  classics,  or  works  of  the  ancient 
sages,  which  embrace  every  subject,  from  the  statute* 
to  poetry  and  fiction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  highest  en- 
dowment demanded  of  the  scholar  is  memory :  the  more 
exalted  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  rigidly  suppressed ; 
for  wo  to  the  unfortunate  genius  who  should  be  convicted 
of  putting  forth  an  original  idea,  or  obtrude  the  most 
trifling  notion  in  opposition  to  the  dicta  of  the  revered 
sages  and  commentators!  The  humblest  officials,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  appointed  on  proving  their  full  ac- 
quaintance with  what  has  been  written  concerning  their 
respective  duties.  Even  the  lowest  policeman — a  nume- 
rous body  in  the  country — is  to  a  certain  extent  a  scholar. 
Candidates  for  subordinate  honours  '  go  up'  once  a  year 
in  the  hall  of  the  literary  chancellor  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside ;  but  for  the  most  exalted  degrees, 
examinations  are  triennial,  and  take  place  in  the  capital 
of  the  province,  in  Pekin,  and  before  the  emperor  him- 
self. At  the  approach  of  these  three-yearly  exhibitions, 
public  attention  throughout  the  realm  is  excited  to  the 
utmost   Thousands  assemble  in  the  cities  where  the 
examinations  take  place ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  GutzlafT 
declares,  that  on  one  occasion  as  many  as  12,000 
strangers  assembled  in  Canton  during  an  examination 
for  the  Keu-iin  (raised  man)  degree.   As  soon  as  the 
results  are  known,  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  resounds  with  the  names  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, a  list  of  whom  is  circulated  in  every  city.  Their 
parents  and  relations  attach  placards  to  their  houses), 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  good  fortune  their  son  has 
brought  on  them,  and  they  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends.    The  literary  ardour  of 
Chinese  students  is  unparalleled. 
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been  known  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  Sew-lsae  (flowery 
talent),  and  student*  of  eighty  to  covet  the  distinction 
of '  raised  men,'  or  Kea-jin. 

Of  all  the  offices  to  which  successful  students  arc  eli- 
gible, none,  except  seats  at  the  metropolitan  boards,  are 
so  important  as  that  of  governors-general  of  provinces, 
of  whom  there  are  eight  In  China  Proper  there  are 
eighteen  provinces,  and  a  lieutenant-governor  (Foo- 

I  yurn)  presides  over  each.  The  jurisdictions  of  every 
subordinate  officer,  from  this  lieutenant-governor  down 
to  the  pettiest  magistrate,  are  defined  with  the  most 
systematic  precision.  Every  province  is  divided  and 
subdivided  into  so  many  minute  sections,  that,  while 
the  Chinese  have  somewhat  limited  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy, the  science  of  topography  is  nowhere  carried 
to  so  high  a  point  of  perfection.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished chiefly  for  administrative  purposes,  so  that 
the  duties  of  every  official  may  be  definitely  marked 
out.  Provinces  are  separated  into  districts,  called 
foo,  which  are  again  portioned  off  into  choo,  and  those 
once  more  into  keen.  The  importance  and  nature  of 
every  town  in  the  kingdom  is  at  once  ascertained  by 
its  terminating  syllable.  Thus,  the  native  term  for 
Canton  is  Kwang-tung-/oo,  which  shows  it  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  a  district  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
titles  of  chief  magistrates ;  they  are  /oo-yuen,  01  cftoo- 
yuen,  or  Aefti-yuen,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdictions.  Each  district  has  a  regular  establish- 
ment of  military,  revenue,  ceremonial,  punitive,  and 
engineering  officers,  the  respective  chiefs  of  whom  are 
accountable  partly  to  the  Foo-yuen,  but  chiefly  to 
one  of  the  six  boards  at  Pekin.  A  list  of  all  persons 
employed  under  government  is  published  four  times 
a-year  at  Pekin,  and  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  4  Red  Book.' 

The  imperial  statutes  are  collected  in  the  '  Fa-tsing- 
hwuy-leiin-sze-le,'  or  books  of  the  laws  of  the  Tsing 
dynasty,  and  are  prodigiously  voluminous.  A  competent 
writer  declares,  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  action  a  single  fault  which  is  not  noticed 
in  this  code,  and  its  due  punishment  apportioned.  The 
fundamental  or  abridged  statutes  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  underwent 
elaborate  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
awarded  to  them  the  following  praise.  1  It  is,"  remarks 
the  reviewer,  with  every  show  of  justice,  '  a  clear, 
concise,  and  distinct  series  of  enactments,  savouring 
throughout  of  practical  judgment  and  European  good 
sense  ;  and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our  improved 
notions  of  expediency  in  this  country,  in  general  ap- 
proaching to  them  more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most 
other  nations.'*— The  scales  of  punishment  are  inva- 
riably regulated  by  strokes  of  the  bamboo  -,  hence  the 
Chinese  empire  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  of  which 
the  magistrates  are  the  masters,  and  the  people  the 
pupils.  The  bamboo  is  the  ferula,  and  care  is  taken  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  spoiled  by  sparing  the  rod.  The 
number  of  blows  of  the  bamboo,  together  with  its  various 
weights  and  thicknesses,  is  placed  opposite  every  pos- 

i  cible  crime  and  misdemeanour.  That  no  person  whatever 
may  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  penal  statutes  are 

1  printed  in  a  cheap  form  and  widely  diffused,  and  every 
year  sixteen  discourses  are  read  to  the  public  on  various 
subjects,  and  one  of  them  inculcates  the  propriety  of 
each  individual  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
with  tlie  penalties  of  disobedience. 

Thus,  not  only  are  the  laws  framed  upon  the  wisest 
principles,  but  ignorance  of  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
A  stranger,  therefore,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
multifarious  provisions  for  upholding  and  enforcing  mo- 

I  rality,  loyalty,  and  all  the  social  virtues,  is  apt  to 
believe  that  the  Chinese  are  the  best-behaved  people 

i  under  the  sun.  Our  short  description,  however,  is  as 
vet  only  applicable  to  the  Uteory  of  the  constitution  :  a 

|  knowledge  of  the  practical  administration  of  the  laws 
dispels  such  an  illusion  •,  for  the  Chinese  are— from  the 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xv. 


very  principles  under  which  they  exist  and  conse- 
quently from  a  necessity  only  to  be  removed  by  an  alte- 
ration of  those  principles — a  nation  of  hypocrites.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  verdict  but  its  justice  is  readily  ex- 
plained. 

Their  prime  and  fundamental  fallacy  is  their  intense 
veneration  for  the  ancients.  Their  code  of  laws— 
though  without  doubt  the  most  wonderful  monument 
of  wisdom,  worldly  experience,  and  forethought  which 
remote  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  any  nation — was 
perhaps  as  near  perfection  as  the  Chinese  believe  when 
applied  to  the  habits  of  men  who  lived  three  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  but  the  great  alterations  which  time 
has  since  brought  about  render  many  of  those  antique 
regulations  quite  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
society.  Consequently,  the  entire  population,  includ- 
ing the  government  itself,  unable  to  square  their  ac- 
tions by  their  laws,  study  every  art  which  hypocrisy  I 
can  suggest  to  teem  to  do  so.  Their  modern  practices 
necessarily  wage  a  constant  warfare  with  their  ancient 
theories,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  meanest  peasant  in 
warping  and  evading  the  law.  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  most  accomplished  English  special  pleader ;  inso- 
much that  when  we  examine  the  actions  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  nation  closely,  we  shall  discover,  that  from  the  em- 
peror down  to  the  beggar,  the  great  business  of  life  is  as 
much  to  evade  as  to  obey  the  law. 

The  anomalies  produced  by  this  rooted  veneration  for 
antiquity,  act  both  for  and  against  the  people.  In  the 
first  place,  it  materially  lessens  the  emperor's  despotic 
sway.  Though  theoretically  the  most  absolute  of  auto- 
crats, he  is  far  more  the  slave  of  precedent  and  cere- 
mony than  his  meanest  subjects.  Being  considered  the 
only  mediator  between  man  and  Heaven,  he  is  held 
responsible  for  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  the 
nation,  and  every  calamity  is  conceived  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  some  sin  he  has  committed.  When  insur- 
rections, famines,  earthquakes,  or  inundations  (the 
latter  being  very  frequent)  afflict  the  people,  he  is 
obliged  to  do  penance;  he  appears  in  the  meanest 
dress,  strips  the  palace  of  its  ornaments,  and  suspends 
all  court  amusements  ;  but  even  when  thus  humiliated, 
he  is  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  object  of  Heaven's 
regard.  A  specimen  of  one  of  his  self-confessions  and 
condemnations  will  show  to  what  humiliations  the  em- 
peror is  obliged  to  submit.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
destructive  drought  the  following  display  was  made  in 
the  Pekin  Gazette  for  July  25,  1832  : — '  I,  minister  of 
heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind,  and  am  responsible  for 
keeping  the  world  in  order  and  tranquillising  the  people. 
Prostrate,  I  beg  imperial  Heaven  to  pardon  my  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  and  to  grant  me  renovation,  for 
myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a  single 
man.  My  sins  are  so  numerous,  it  is  difficult  to  escape 
from  them. — Summer  is  past  and  autumn  arrived ;  to 
wait  longer  will  be  impossible.  Knocking  head  (that  is, 
performing  the  kow-totc),  I  pray  imperial  Heaven  to 
hasten  and  confer  gracious  deliverance,  a  speedy  and 
divinely-beneficent  rain,  and  to  save  the  people's  lives, 
and  in  some  degree  relieve  my  iniquities.' — Autocrat  as 
he  is,  the  '  celestial'  monarch  daily  courts  public  opinion 
in  the  Pekin  Gazette.  Each  laudable  action  he  may 
perform,  with  the  motives  and  the  various  reasons  that 
may  have  given  rise  to  it,  is  announced  in  this  vehicle 
for  imperial  panegyric,  which  is  sent  into  every  corner 
of  the  empire,  and  read  in  all  the  taverns  and  tea-houses. 
So  much  is  he  under  the  influence  of  custom,  that  he 
dare  not  omit  the  most  disagreeable  duty  exacted  of 
him,  or  swerve  one  iota  from  the  example  of  the  long 
train  of  his  predecessors.  While  giving  audience  to  his 
ministers,  which  he  does  on  every  fifth  day,  he  cannot 
relax  in  the  least  from  the  fatiguing  support  of  his 
dignity  :  he  must  not  even  lean  back  in  his  chair.  Thus, 
though  the  lives  and  liberty  of  three  hundred  millions 
are  said  to  be  at  his  command,  he  is  deprived  of  liberty 
himself. 

But  besides  the  national  veneration  for  old  usage, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Chinese  nation  places 
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a  Tory  strong  bar  agninst  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
There  is  nothing  so  mnch  dreaded  by  the  authorities 
as  a  mob,  which  is,  according  to  one  of  their  say- 
ings, 'more  dangerous  thau  a  troop  of  wild  beasts.' 
The  strongest  instance  which  could  be  adduced  of  the 
combined  power  of  ancient  custom  and  the  force  of  mi  re 
numbers,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars 
conquered  the  country  in  1652,  the  usurper  was,  as 
his  successors  have  been,  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Chinese  ancient  usages.  The  most  they  could  do  was 
to  force  the  Chinese  into  wearing  long  tails,  though 
many  sturdy  patriots  actually  lost  their  heads  rather 
than  conform  even  in  so  trifling  a  matter.  The  victors, 
instead  of  overrunning  the  country,  and  placing  the 
natives  in  subjection,  could  only  keep  their  footing  by 
conforming  to  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  the  natives ; 
and  the  military  conquerors  were,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
conquered by  the  moral  force  of  Chinese  institutions. 
The  national  horror  for  foreigners  obliges  the  Tartars  to 
reside  quite  apart ;  and  every  town  in  China  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  a  thick  wall— one  for  the  Chinese, 
the  other  for  the  Tartars.  These  are,  moreover,  only 
permitted  to  take  a  small  share  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  though  the  emperor  himself  is  of  Tartar 
descent 

So  much  for  the  anomalous  and  artificial  position  of  the 
emperor.  The  condition  of  his  ministers  and  underlings 
exhibits  even  more  forcibly  how  little  the  ancient  theory 
of  the  Chinese  constitution  agrees  with  its  practical  work- 
ing. The  impossibility,  on  the  one  hand,  of  obeying 
all  the  multifarious  laws  and  regulations  which  it  pre- 
scribes, and  of  practising  the  fine  maxims  of  morality 
which  it  inculcates,  and,  on  the  other,  the  never-ceasing 
effort  to  appear  to  do  so,  produce  a  universal  system 
of  suspicion  and  trickery.  Nearly  every  employe  is  a 
spy  on  the  actions  of  his  brother  officer.  To  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  official  tree :  the  highest  six  officers  of 
state,  who  preside  over  the  six  metropolitan  boards,  are 
spies  over  the  actions  and  words  of  the  members  of 
each,  which  they  regularly  report  to  the  emperor.  For 
fear  of  intrigue  and  collusion,  no  two  relations  within 
the  fourth  degree  can  sit  at  the  same  board.  In  the 
provinces,  the  grand  object  is  to  detach  every  officer 
from  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  these  may  be  all 
centred  in  the  emperor,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
plotting  against  the  state.  For  a  minister,  therefore,  to 
be  popular,  is  to  be  truly  unfortunate.  No  provincial 
officer,  from  a  viceroy  to  tho  pettiest  magistrate,  can 
hold  employment  in  a  district  where  he  has  relations : 
he  can  neither  marry  nor  purchase  lands  iu  it ;  and  his 
term  of  office  is  seldom  longer  than  three  years — so  that 
a  constant  change  of  officials  goes  on  throughout  the 
empire.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  placeman  takes 
care  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  screws  as  many 
perquisites  out  of  the  unfortunate  people  over  whom  he 
has  jurisdiction  as  he  possibly  can.  But  even  when  he 
has  thus  made  a  large  fortune,  he  is  very  liable  to  lose 
it :  for  the  government,  after  winking  at  his  extortions 
till  they  liave  become  something  considerable,  or  too 
glaring  to  be  tolerated,  often  pounces  on  tbe  extor- 
tioner, accuses  him  of  some  crime — he  is  tried — his 
ill-gotten  gains  are  seized,  poured  into  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  he  is  very  often  condemned  to  death. 
That  accusers  may  not  be  wanting,  the  six  presidents, 
or  spies  in  chief,  form  themselves  into  a  seventh  board, 
called  Too-tcke-yuen,  for  the  purpose  of  despatching 
spies  into  every  part  of  the  country  to  examine  into 
and  report  the  conduct  of  the  several  officers.  To 
complete  this  system,  every  individual  is  invited  to  send 
up  accusations  against  the  government  servants.  This 
was  originally  intended  as  a  ready  channel  for  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  to  the  ear  of  the  emperor,  and  is 
vaunted  as  such ;  but,  like  most  other  of  the  state  regula- 
tions, it  is  abused  in  the  way  we  have  described. 

The  condition,  manners,  and  morality  of  the  Chinese 
people  being  thus  completely  formed  by  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  mode  in  which  those  institutions  are 
administered,  they  present  a  curious  series  of  contradic- 


tions, which  in  fact  have  tended  to  keep  Europeans  much 
in  the  dark  respecting  their  true  condition.  Those  who 
judge  them  by  the  theories  and  precepts  of  their  sages, 
believe  them  unequalled  for  morality  and  good  conduct ; 
those  who  perceive  how  much  these  theories  are  de- 
parted from,  must  acknowledge  that  hypocrisy  at  least 
is  a  main  characteristic  of  the  nation.  To  the  mode  of 
life,  ingenuity,  and  customs  of  this  singular  people,  we 
intend  devoting  succeeding  articles. 

'NEVER  WASTE  BREAD.' 

The  Dutch  are  a  reflecting  and  sententious  people ;  and 
ono  of  them,  according  to  the  report  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  long  among  them,  defined  education  thus  — 
4  Every  word  a  precept,  every  action  an  example.'  The 
Scotch,  in  their  practice,  seem  very  strictly  to  follow  this 
definition  ;  for  with  them  example  to  the  young  is  anxi- 
ously attended  to,  and  instruction  introduced  upon 
every  fitting  opportunity.  '  Mind  the  bairns!  mind  the 
bairns'*  would  a  late  Presbyterian  pastor  settled  in 
London  say,  when  calling  to  chide  any  laxity  in  at- 
tending church ;  and 

'  The  father  mixes  a'  wl  admonition  due,' 

says  Burns,  in  one  of  the  most  true  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  ever  drawn. 

They  give  their  instructions  in  various  VBJI — by 
example,  by  precept,  and  by  story.  In  humble  and 
middle  life  in  particular  all  are  anxiously  adhibited; 
for  in  these  ranks  generally  the  young  person  has  no- 
thing to  look  to  but  his  or  her  good  conduct ;  and  often 
when  strangers  consider  the  young  Scotchman  or 
Scotchwoman  as  naturally  wary  and  calculating,  they 
arc  only  following  precepts,  or  reflecting  on  examples, 
anxiously  impressed  upon  them  by  friends  now  far  dis- 
tant, and  whose  precepts  have  from  that  circumstance 
a  sort  of  sacredncss,  for  they  are  associated  with  all  the 
deep  and  moving  memories  of  home. 

One  of  their  earliest  precepts  is  against  unnecessary 
waste  of  anything;  not  from  the  natural  and  proper 
consideration  that  it  it  waste,  and  consequently  an  un- 
necessary and  improper  expense,  but  from  the  yet 
higher  consideration  that,  however  they  themselves 
might  be  able  to  afford  that  waste,  it  is  unlawful  as 
others  are  concerned ;  as  the  rich  cannot  waste  anything 
that  they  do  not  thereby  render  dear  to  the  poor.  And, 
above  all  things,  they  are  apt  to  look  with  horror  on  the 
waste  of  human  food,  or  indeed  any  food  ;  first,  from  the 
trouble  and  toil  it  occasions  to  produce  it;  and  next,  be- 
cause it  is  indispensable  to  existence.  Bread  in  parti- 
cular is  recognised  as  the  symbol  of  all  subsistence,  and 
is  therefore  termed  'the  staff  of  life.'  And  as  every 
Flemish  child  is  taught  to  look  with  alarm  on  pulling 
up  grass,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  tenacity  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  the  security  of  the  country  which 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  dikes,  so  the 
Scottish  child  is  taught  to  look  with  alarm  on  the  waste 
of  bread,  because  the  want  of  that  article  is  fatal,  and 
in  Scotland  has  been  often  felt 

The  following  little  story,  which  the  writer  heard 
when  very  young  from  the  lips  of  a  revered  relative, 
and  has  never  forgotten,  discloses  also  some  other  of  tbe 
feelings  peculiar  to  Scotland  at  that  period :  — '  My 
father,'  she  said,  *  was  a  tenant  of  the  good  but  unfor- 
tunate Lord  I'itsligo.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  '45, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  tbe  prince's  army  at 
Culloden,  and  when  the  gentlemen  out  upon  that  unfor- 
tunate occasion,  and  many  of  the  commons  too,  were 
hiding  for  their  lives,  that  1,  then  a  very  young  woman, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  my  father  and  all  the 
servants  being  engaged  at  their  seed-time,  and  my 
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mother,  who  was  delicate,  being  not  yet  out  of  bed.  I 
was  busy  preparing  breakfast,  when  a  very  old  and  in- 
firm man  came  to  the  door,  and  in  the  humblest  man- 
ner requested  to  be  allowed  to  warm  himself  by  the  fire. 
He  was  trembling  from  cold,  and  I  not  only  requested 
him  to  enter,  but  hastened  to  place  a  chair  for  him,  and 
make  the  fire  warmer  for  his  use.  After  sitting  a  little 
time,  he  asked  if  I  could  give  him  a  little  bread  and 
milk,  and  I  immediately  brought  some,  and  placed  the 
milk  on  the  fire  to  take  the  chill  off  it.  As  I  gave  him 
the  bread  a  small  morsel  fell  on  the  floor,  and  I  touched 
it  with  my  foot  to  put  it  out  of  the  way  among  the  ashes, 

'  when  the  old  man  immediately  stopped  me.  "Do  not 
that!"  he  said,  trembling  from  cold  or  from  emotion; 
"  new  waste  bread !  The  time  has  been  that  I  have 
given  gold  for  a  handful  of  drammack,*  kneaded  in  a 
soldier's  bonnet  They  that  waste  bread  may  fear  that 
they  shall  one  day  come  to  want  it !"   As  lie  said  this, 

j  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  crumb  I  had  dropt, 
and  cleaning  it  on  his  bosom,  and  looking  upwards,  put 
it  reverently  into  his  mouth.  I  saw,  as  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  that  it  was  fair  as  a  lady's,  and  that  his 
linen,  though  coarse,  was  very  clean ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  could,  without  alarming  him,  I  asked  if  I  could  serve 
him  in  anything  farther,  as  I  thought  I  heard  my  mother 
call.  I  went  to  her,  securing  the  outer  door  in  passing, 
for  I  feared  he  might  be  some  person  in  trouble,  and  told 

|  her  what  I  had  seen.    She  immediately  sprung  up  to 

I  dress  herself,  requesting  me  to  stay  where  I  was,  and  in 
a  rery  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  closing  the 
door  after  her.  As  I  immediately  heard  her  sobbing, 
I  ventured  to  peep  through  the  key-hole,  when  I  saw 
my  mother  on  her  knee*  at  the  old  man's  feet,  and  bath- 
ing his  hands  in  her  tears.    It  was  Lord  Pitsligo ! 

After  many  sufferings  from  age  and  illness,  and  many 
hair-breadth  'scapes  in  many  disguises,  and  from  living 
often  in  holes  where  scarcely  a  wild  creature  could  have 
lived,  he  had  drawn  towards  his  own  estates,  to  live  the 
short  period  he  might  be  allowed  to  live,  or  die  among 
his  own  people ;  knowing  that  if  they  could  not  save 
him,  at  least  he  should  have  their  sympathy. 

He  had  been  driven  from  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  dragged  by  some  soldiers, 
who  did  not  know  his  person,  to  discover  the  scene  of 

:  his  own  concealment ;  and  where,  if  he  had  been  found, 
instead  of  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  secured :  he  had  therefore  since  been  less  comfort- 
able. On  a  port  of  his  estate  there  were  some  large 
cairns,  called  the  Cairns  of  Pitsligo,  memorials,  as  it  is 
thought,  of  former  battles  and  buryings.  On  the  top  of 
these  the  shepherds  had  formed  hollows,  in  which  they 
might  sit  sheltered,  and  yet  see  their  herds.  In  one  of 
these  the  old  nobleman  had  taken  up  his  abode,  because 
from  it  he  could  see  to  a  distance  around,  and  on  occa- 
sion creep  into  a  hole  that  had  been  scooped  ont  in  it, 
just  capable  of  receiving  him,  and  even  of  concealing 
him  if  not  narrowly  sought  for.  There  he  spent  many 
days,  looking  upon  his  ruined  residence,  and  upon  the 
lands  no  longer  his,  and  envying,  doubtless,  the  humblest 
labourer  upon  them ;  and  there  he  had  passed  the  cold 
and  cruel  night  preceding  this  interview.  I  well  re- 
membered,' said  my  old  friend,  *  the  thick  carpeting  of 
his  spacious  dining-room,  its  curtains  of  velvet  deeply 
fringed  with  gold,  and  the  proud  looks  of  himself  and 

I  his  ancestors,  as  they  were  pictured  on  its  walls,  now 
ruined  and  blackened  by  the  fire  of  the  destroyer.  I 
1  had  even  seen  his  proud  bearing,  as,  walking  on  the  sea- 
beach  between  bis  castle  and  the  humbler  but  still 
beautiful  residence  of  his  near  neighbour  Pittulie,  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  join  in  the  rising  for 
the  prince  ;  and  the  solemn  courteousness  with  w  hich 
lie  rode  through  the  village,  as  he  parted  for  the  expe- 
dition, bowing  on  all  sides  to  his  tenants,  who  had  come 
reverently  to  see  him  leave  them  ;  and,  young  as  I  was, 
I  could  not  but  contrast  all  this  with  what  I  now  saw. 
My  mother,  suspecting  I  might  be  listening  or  anxi- 


*  Meal  and  water. 


ous,  came  out,  and  hurried  me  before  her,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  lips  at  the  same  time  to  impose  silence. 
When  we  reached  the  bedroom  she  broke  ont  afresh, 
regretting  bej-ond  everything  that  he  must  agaiii  en- 
counter the  cruel  season,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
adding  almost  any  comfort.  A  blanket,  however,  or 
blankets,  were,  I  suppose,  carried  that  night  to  the 
cairn,  and  also  some  food  and  drink.  He  was  soon  after 
conveyed  to  Auchiries,  where  he  lived  long,  and,  after 
many  escapes,  at  last  died  in  peace.  Everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  knew  of  his  residence.  The  very  children 
would  go  and  peep  through  the  chinks  of  the  garden- 
door  as  he  sat  reading,  but  they  never  breathed  his 
name.  The  farm  on  which  the  cairn  where  ho  w  as  con- 
cealed is  situated,  though  now  disjoined  from  his  estates, 
is  called  the  farm  of  "  Lord's-Cairn"  to  this  day,  and 
will  never  be  named  without  remembering  the  "cause ; 
nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  lesson  lie  taught  me,  never 
to  waste  bread.' 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  A  ntTEL. 

Real  life  has  situations  of  tragic  interest,  compared 
with  which  those  of  fiction  sink  into  the  character  of 
tame  and  modified  imitations.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  situation  of  this  order — Colonel  and  Mrs 
Faweett  during  the  night  preceding  the  duel  which 
proved  fatal  to  that  gentleman,  July  1843.  The 
passage  is  extracted  from  a  letter  in  which  Mrs  Faweett 
addresses  the  public  in  vindication  of  her  husband. 

4  He  did  not  hear  from  Lieutenant  Cuddy  till  near 
midnight,  when  ho  received  a  note,  a  few  lines  of  which 
I  read  over  his  shoulder ;  and  when  I  saw  that  their 
purport  was,  that  Lieutenant  Cuddy  had  failed  in  his 
endeavours  to  effect  an  arrangement,  and  that  they 
were  to  go  out,  I  fell  back  on  my  chair,  nearly  fainting, 
when  my  husband  said  in  a  displeased  manner,  "  Oh, 
this  is  just  what  I  feared— that  you  would  fail  nve  when 
I  most  required  your  firmness  and  obedience."  He 
then  went  to  order  a  carriage  to  come  early  the  next 
morning,  desiring  me  to  get  the  servants  to  bed,  hut 
observed,  that  as  it  was  already  so  bite,  it  would  Iv 
better  for  us  both  to  sit  up.  He  soon  came  back,  and 
lay  down  on  the  sofa,  whilst  I  sat  by  his  side.  Thus 
passed  the  remainder  of  that  sad  night  He  occasionally 
dozed,  but  I  saw  he  watched  me  strictly,  and  was  un- 
easy if  I  attempted  to  quit  him.  However,  I  had  no 
idea  wliatever  of  endeavouring  to  give  information,  for 
I  well  knew  my  husband's  character ;  although  he  never 
had  any  concealments  from  me,  and  was  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  indulgent  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  he 
would  never  have  forgiven  the  slightest  interference  on 
my  part  in  a  matter  of  honour  and  duty.  I  also  never 
thought  that  Lieutenant  Munro  would  fire  at  him  ;  and 
as  I  knew  his  own  resolve  not  to  discharge  his  pistol, 
I  was  assured  all  would  terminate  happily,  though  I 
had  a  feeling  of  terror  I  could  not  then  accotmt  for.  *  * 

'  Shortly  after  my  husband  had  dressed  and  break- 
fasted, the  carriage  arrived  (I  think  it  was  near  five 
o'clock),  and  he  sent  me  down  to  unfasten  the  hall- door, 
lest  the  ringing  should  rouse  the  servants,  which  I  did. 
He  then  said,  on  taking  leave  of  me,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  beloved  Annie !  you  have  shown  yourself  this  night 
to  be  a  true  and  devoted  wife ;  and  remember,  whatever 
happens,  I  go  out  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  they  have 
forced  me  into  tliis,  and  I  will  never  fire  at  your  sister's 
husband."  He  then  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  let  him- 
self out 

The  remote  cause  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman  was 
bis  having  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  in  which 
his  brother-in-law  had  transacted  for  him  the  sale  of  a 
house.  Some  high  words  which  ensued  on  this  subject 
could  only  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result  by  the 
two  men  going  out  to  take  the  chance  of  destroying 
each  other.  How  inordinately  strange  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  continue  to  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century 
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— and  stranger  still  that  it  should  bo  tacitly  counte- 
nanced by  courts  and  authorities,  and  seriously  defended 
by  many  intelligent  persons !  It  is  unquestionably  the 
purest  relic  of  mediaeval  barbarism  wliich  has  descended 
to  our  time. 

HOUSE-FLIES. 

Amongst  domestic  plagues  flies  are  generally  included. 
Few  persons  know  from  whence  they  come,  or  are  aware 
that  there  are  numerous  species  which  inhabit  our  dwell- 
ings. Some  of  these  species  a  good  deal  resemble  each 
other,  whilst  others  are  so  very  dissimilar,  that  the 
smaller  ones  are  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  larger 
individuals.  In  our  days,  when  natural  science  has  ar- 
rived at  such  a  degree  of  perfection — when  every  year 
brings  forth  works  of  amusement  and  instruction  adapted 
to  every  age.  as  well  as  for  every  class  of  society — it 
seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  be  so  ignorant  of 
the  things  which  daily  surround  him,  as  to  suppose  that 
flies  vary  in  size  according  to  their  age ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  large  and  small  are  the  old  and  young  of 
the  same  species.  To  assist  in  dissipating  such  errors, 
we  glean  from  the  Correspondence  of  tlie  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  the  following  facts,  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  common  house-fly  : — 

There  are  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  different  sorts  of 
flies  and  gnats  which  annually  visit  our  apartments, 
and  establish  themselves  as  regular  domestics.  Amongst 
the  most  familiar  of  these  arc  the  green-bottle,  the  blue- 
bottle or  flesh-fly,  the  larder-fly  impatiently  bouncing 
against  the  windows,  the  biting  house-fly,  which  inter- 
rupts our  reverips  by  its  unwelcome  attacks  on  the  legs 
and  ankles,  and  the  lesser  and  larger  house  flies,  alight- 
ing on  our  food,  and  soiling  the  furniture.  All  of  them 
are  unpleasant  companions— tickling,  teasing,  devour- 
ing ;  the  most  unceremonious  visitors— paying  resjiect 
neither  to  time,  place,  nor  person. 

Their  economy  and  transformation  being  similar,  the 
domestic  fly  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole 
race.  Like  most  insects,  it  lays  eggs,  which  are  de- 
posited in  hot  and  moist  dunghills,  and  among  other 
putrifying  refuse.  These  eggs  are  hatched  into  minute 
maggots  of  a  dirty  white  and  yellow  colour,  which  feed 
till  they  arrive  at  about  twice  the  size  of  a  caraway 
seed,  and  in  this  state  they  tumble  hither  and  thither, 
without  any  distinct  organs  of  locomotion.  When  fat 
and  fnll  fet£  the  maggots  lie  dormant  a  few  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  skin  hardens,  and  becomes  an  oval 
cylindrical  case,  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  two-winged  flies  (diptera)  differ  from  all  the 
other  orders  of  insects,  which  cast  their  skins  when  they 
become  chrysalides.  In  the  chrysalis  state  they  remain 
from  a  few  days  to  as  many  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature;  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  sleeping  through- 
out winter.  During  this  period  of  repose,  the  recent  mag- 
got is  undergoing  a  wonderful  transformation  within  his 
own  skin,  which  ultimately  opens  at  one  end  by  a  little 
circular  lid.  and  out  creeps  the  house-fly,  with  its  body 
and  six  legs  as  large  as  at  any  subsequent  period  of  its 
life ;  indeed  the  abdomen  is  often  larger,  as  it  is  filled 
with  a  fluid  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  the  wings. 
When  the  fly  issues  from  the  chrysalis,  the  only  part 
which  has  to  grow  is  the  wings — these  being  at  that 
stage  two  little  crumpled  moist  objects  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  first  act  of  the  insect,  therefore,  is,  be- 
fore they  dry,  to  crawl  up  some  object,  when  the  fluid 
in  the  abdomen  gravitates,  or  is  forced  into  the  nervures 
of  the  wings,  and  expands  the  wrinkles;  at  last  thrse 
appendages  are  stretched  out,  and  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate transparent,  but  iridescent  membrane,  and  then 
the  little  animal  is  ready  for  flight 

The  house-fly,  thus  completed,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  lengthened  description.  It  still  bears  the 
technical  name  assigned  to  it  by  Linn  reus  (musra  domes- 
tica);  it  is  clothed  with  black  hairs  and  bristles;  the 
antenna*,  or  feelers,  are  black,  and  feathered ;  the  eyes 
are  remote,  and  of  a  dull  brownish-red ;  the  space  be- 
ween  them  is  black,  but  the  face  is  satiny  yellowish- 


white  ;  and  a  similar  line  surrounds  the  eyes ;  the  thorax 
or  body  is  bright  gray,  with  four  blackish  stripes  down 
the  back  ;  the  abdomen  is  ash-coloured,  with  clouded 
markings ;  and  the  six  legs  are  long,  slender,  and  black- 
ish. The  fty  thus  described  is  a  very  pretty  animal ; 
and  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  presents  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  elegant  objects  in  animated  nature. 
Its  whole  anatomy  and  structure  are  beautifully  adapted 
to  its  mode  of  life ;  its  orbicular  eyes  enable  it  to  see 
above,  beneath,  and  around  it ;  its  proboscis,  which  it 
elongates  and  contracts  at  pleasure,  can  seize  and  ex- 
tract the  juices  of  the  minutest  particle;  and  its  tiny 
feet,  which  act  like  a  boy's  sucker,  enable  it  not  only 
to  climb  the  smoothest  surface,  but  to  walk  even  with 
its  back  downwards. 

The  domestic  fly  is  very  generally  diffused ;  and  British 
naturalists  state,  that  the  musca  domcstica  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hobart  Town, 
&c,  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  which  frequents  our 
own  apartments.  To  the  same  genus  as  musca  domcs- 
tica belongs  the  green-bottle  (AT.  Ctrsar),  and  the  Uue- 
bottle  (}f?  vomitaria).  The  larder-fly,  so  like  the  blue- 
bottle, belongs  to  another  genus  (anthomyia),  which  also 
includes  the  lesser  house-fly,  vulgarly  believed  to  be  the 
young  of  musca  domestiea.  The  biting  house-fly  rank* 
under  a  thin!  genus,  termed  stomoxyx,  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mouth,  which  is  horny,  and  formed  for 
piercing. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

THORW  ALD6EN. 

The  history  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  most  eminent  of  mo- 
dern sculptors,  affords  another  instance  of  the  wonders 
which  are  to  be  accomplished,  by  assiduous  perseverance, 
in  surmounting  poverty  and  all  the  attendant  evils  it 
casts  in  the  way  of  struggling  but  determined  genius. 

In  1770,  a  poor  sculptor  from  Iceland,  named  Gols- 
kalk  Thorwaldsen,  travelled  with  his  young  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Copen- 
hagen. On  the  19th  of  November,  and  while  continu- 
ing their  route,  a  son  was  born,  who  was  named  Albert, 
or  Bertel.  This  was  the  afterwards  famous  sculptor. 
The  father,  after  settling  in  Copenhagen,  was  not  long 
in  obtaining  employment  and  received  several  commis- 
sions for  carving  figure-heads  for  the  Danish  navy. 
Being  constantly  in  the  workshop,  a  chisel  was  amongst 
young  Thorwaldsen's  earliest  playthings;  for  as  soon 
as  he  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  carving  instru- 
ment, his  father  taught  him  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  extreme  aptitude  which  he  evinced  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  parents,  who,  too  poor  to  provide 
him  with  special  instructors,  sent  him  to  the  gratui- 
tous school  of  arts  established  in  Copenhagen.  For 
some  time  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  beyond  his 
fellow-scholars ;  but  in  due  time  his  natural  genius  de- 
veloped itself,  and  in  1787,  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  obtained  a  silver  medal  as  a  prise 
for  one  of  his  productions.  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  ncriod  he  had  no  greater  ambition  than  that  of 
following  his  father's  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
sculpturing  allegorical  ornaments  for  ships;  but  he 
was  reserved  for  a  brighter  destiny.  The  historical 
painter  Abildgaard,  appreciating  the  superior  talent 
displayed  in  his  early  artistic  efforts,  took  him  so  far 
under  his  protection  as  to  give  him  gratuitous  lessons, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  they  were  fully  profited  by.  In 
1789  young  Thorwaldsen  carried  away  a  second  prise, 
and  two  years  later  the  gold  medal ;  finally,  in  1793,  his 
diligence  and  abilities  met  with  the  highest  reward  the 
academy  ever  bestowed,  namely,  the  '  prise  of  Rome' — 
that  is  to  say,  an  annual  pension  of  1200  francs  (nearly 
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L.50),  guaranteed  for  three  years,  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  to,  and  study  in,  the  metropolis  of  art.  Before, 
[  howcTer,  taking  his  departure,  he  remained  two  years 
longer  at  Copenhagen,  closely  occupied  in  the  study 
of  his  profession ;  but  on  the  20th  of  May  1793  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  Danish  frigate.  His  voyage  was 
long  and  tedious.  The  vessel  touched  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  ports,  and  did  not  reach  Rome  till  the  month  of 
March  in  the  year  following.  Once,  however,  settled 
in  the  scene  of  his  studies,  he  set  diligently  to  work, 
though  his  early  progress,  like  that  of  all  true  geniuses, 
was  in  his  own  estimation  slow,  and  consequently  dis- 
couraging. Comparing  his  own  crude  attempts  with  the 
cke/s-cTcnivrrt  of  the  masters  whose  works  he  had  come  to 
exnmine  and  learn  from,  he  despaired  of  ever  approach- 
ing them  even  at  a  humble  distance.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  said,  that  having  laboured  very  hard  on  a  figure 
for  some  time,  and  comparing  it  when  completed  with 
,  its  original,  the  contrast  produced  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
despair  on  his  mind  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces  with  his 
hammer.  Others,  however,  who  witnessed  his  labours, 
had  a  far  higher  opinion  of  his  proficiency  than  him- 
self, and,  encouraged  by  their  advice  and  plaudits,  he 
continued  to  persevere. 

Thus  he  worked  on  till  the  allotted  three  years  passed, 
and  his  means  of  subsistence  were  at  an  end.  Poor,  un- 
known, and  too  modest  to  make  a  boast  of  his  talents, 
i  Albert  Thorwaldsen  saw  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
returning  to  Denmark,  and  again  taking  to  his  father's 
humble  branch  of  art.    A  happy  chance,  however,  de- 
tained him  in  Rome.    When  on  the  eve  of  departure,  it 
happened  that  our  tasteful  and  rich  countryman,  Mr 
Thomas  Hope— then  travelling  to  gratify  his  almost 
insatiable  love  for,  and  admiration  of,  the  fine  arts — 
visited  the  young  sculptor's  studio,  and,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  statue  of  Jason  modelled  in  clay,  immediately 
commissioned  its  execution  in  marble.  For  this  he  paid 
so  liberal  a  remuneration,  that  Thorwaldsen,  finding 
his  means  of  subsistence  assured  for  some  time  to  (  i  me, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  revisiting  Copenhagen,  and 
remained  in  Rome.    From  this  epoch  the  Danisli  sculp- 
tor rose  rapidly  in  fortune  nnd  reputation.    He  soon 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  celebrated  Canova; 
i  but  though  some  of  his  full  statues  are  scarcely  sur- 
I  passed  by  his  Italian  rival,  yet  it  is  upon  the  beauty  of 
his  bas-reliefs  that  Thorwaldsen's  fame  chiefly  rests. 
His  Jason  soon  obtained  for  him  a  European  reputa- 
,  tion  ;  and,  after  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest  treats  af- 
forded to  strangers  in  Rome  was  a  visit  to  Thorwaldsen's 
dwelling,  the  Cam  Buti,  on  the  Piazza  Barberini.  His 
steadily  increasing  affluence  enabled  him  to  make  one  of 
the  finest  private  galleries  to  be  found  in  Rome  •,  for,  be- 
sides several  of  his  own  sculptures,  he  made  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings  by  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
j   modern  artists  when  they,  as  he  had  done,  visited  Rome 
|  for  the  purpose  of  study.    Thus  he  became,  in  turn,  a 
patron  and  a  helper  to  struggling  merit,  and  innumer- 
able acts  of  generosity  and  kindness  have  been  recorded 
of  him.    To  mention  only  one.    Amongst  the  crowd  of 
patrons  who  desired  to  possess  something  from  his  chisel 
was  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  accordingly  sent  him 
,   a  commission ;  but  the  Danish  sculptor  declined  it  in 
[  these  generous  words : — '  Sire,  there  is  at  this  moment  in 
'  Rome  one  of  your  faithful  subjects  who  is  more  capable 
j  than  myself  of  acquitting  himself  to  your  satisfaction  of 
i  the  task  with  which  you  have  deigned  to  honour  me. 
Permit  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  protection.'  The 
I .  rival  thus  so  disinterestedly  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
'  the  king  of  Prussia  was  employed,  and  executed  the 


celebrated  figure  of  4  The  Spinster,'  one  of  the  most 
admired  works  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin.  His 
name  was  Rodolph  Schadow,  one  of  the  best  sculptors 
Prussia  has  to  boast  of.* 

In  1819  the  town  of  Lucerne  commissioned  Thorwald- 
sen to  execute  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  Swiss 
guards  who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  fell  on  the 
10th  of  August  1792  at  the  Tuilleries.  Unable  to  com- 
plete the  order  without  assistance,  he  called  in  that  of 
A  born,  a  young  artist  from  Constance.  Thorwaldsen 
only  made  the  model,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  his 
grandest  conceptions.  A  colossal  lion,  wounded  by  a 
lance,  expires  while  covering  a  shield  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lis,  which,  though  unable  to  retain,  he  grasps 
with  his  claws.  At  the  base  of  the  figure  are  engraved 
the  names  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  were  killed. 
Wishing  to  superintend  the  inauguration  of  this  monu- 
ment, he  seized  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  safely  at  Copenhagen,  and  during 
his  short  stay,  Frederick  VX,  the  reigning  king,  being 
employed  in  re-constructing  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
(which  was  destroyed  in  the  bombardment  of  1807 
by  the  British  fleet),  commanded  his  illustrious  sub- 
ject to  make  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  his  twelve  i 
apostles.  Thorwaldsen  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
worked  incessantly  to  complete  this  extensive  com- 
mission ;  and  the  statues  remain  to  this  day  his  e hrf- 
tTcntvre.  M.  Valery,  a  French  traveller  who  visited 
Rome  and  Thorwaldsen's  studio  at  the  time  of  the  near 
completion  of  these  figures,  thus  describes  both  the  sculp- 
tures and  the  sculptor.  4  Their  composition  is  noble, 
especially  that  of  Christ,  which  displays  an  evangelical 
and  simple  sublimity,  joined  to  all  tlie  majesty,  with  none 
of  the  terrible  characteristics,  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 
Thorwaldsen,  despite  his  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Rome,  remains  in  all  respects  the  man  of  the  north  ;  and 
his  rough  exterior — which  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of 
his  polite  and  benevolent  manners— forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  works,  which  are  inspired  by  the  loveliest 
forms  of  Grecian  art,  and  to  the  soft  Italian  figures 
which  surround  his  studio.'  Other  descriptions  of  his 
person,  however,  scarcely  bear  out  the  rough  (aprt) 
aspect  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Valery.  He  had  a  fine 
and  large  head,  which  late  in  life  was  covered  with 
white  hair,  falling  in  large  curls  on  his  shoulders.  His 
eyes  were  blue,  with  a  soft  and  pleasing  expression,  and 
his  forehead  was  high  and  square.  In  figure  he  was 
robust 

Thorwaldsen  definitively  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  1838,  after  residing  at  Rome  for  forty-two  years. 
He  entered  it  in  triumph ;  for  the  day  of  his  arrival  was 
made  a  day  of  national  rejoicing :  he  was  met  by  an 
immense  crowd,  who  greeted  him  with  welcome  and 
acclamation.    Poets  composed  verses  in  his  honour. 
The  king.  Christian  VIII. — who,  before  acceding  to  the 
throne,  made  his  familiar  acquaintance  at  Rome,  and 
had  retained  a  strong  friendship  for  him— named  him 
consulting  councillor  and  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Copenhagen.  Thorwaldsen  lived  respected  j 
and  honoured  by  his  countrymen  up  to  March  in  the 
present  year.    His  death  was  sudden.   On  the  25th  of 
that  month  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  before  the  per- 
formances had  commenced,  fell  back  in  his  chair.  Me- 
dical aid  was  instantly  summoned,  and  he  was  promptly  I 
conveyed  to  his  residence.    But  help  was  useless ;  for  a 
few  minutes  after  he  was  taken  home  he  expired,  with-  I 
out  having  spoken  a  single  word,  or  shown  the  smallest  I 
sign  of  pain.    He  had  reached  his  seventy-fourth  year,  ; 
and  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  existence  continued 
to  labour  at  his  art :  even  the  day  previous  to  his  death  ■ 
he  worked  at  a  bust  of  Luther  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  I 
which  he  had  promised  to  complete  at  an  early  period 
for  the  palace  of  Christianberg.    He  did  not  leave,  as  > 
was  expected,  much  wealth;  but  all  he  had  was  be- 
queathed to  a  museum  which  he  founded,  and  which 
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bears  hia  name.  He  waa  buried  on  the  30th  of  March, 
and  a  description  of  hia  funeral  (derived  from  the  Berlin 
Gazette)  will  show  in  what  estimation  art  and  its  great 
masters  are  held  in  Denmark.  The  body  lay  in  state 
daring  the  29th.  in  the  room  containing  antique  sculp- 
tures in  the  Thorwaldsen  museum,  and  in  this  apart- 
ment several  persons  assembled  on  the  morrow,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  dirge,  composed  by  Hoist  and  Rung,  waa 
executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
After  this  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  a  Danish 
clergyman ;  when  concluded,  the  body  was  removed  to 
a  hearse,  while  a  company  of  professional  singers  exe- 
cuted a  sacred  cantata.  On  the  plain  open  coffin  were 
placed  interwoven  branches  of  the  cypress  and  palm, 
and  the  canopy  of  the  hearse  was  surmounted  by  one  of 
the  artist's  last  and  most  beautiful  works — Hope  lean- 
ing on  an  anchor.  The  procession  was  headed  by  800 
studentsi,  and  followed  by  the  most  illustrious  persons  in 
the  kingdom,  including  the  president  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  as  chief  mourners, 
together  with  the  crown  prince  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  ministers  of  state,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  upwards  of  8000  citizens  of  aQ  classes.  The 
distance — about  a  mile — which  the  funeral  passed  in  its 
way  from  the  museum  to  the  church  of '  Our  Lady,'  waa 
Until  with  soldiers,  and  with  the  different  trades  with 
their  colours  and  insignia  covered  with  crape,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  company  in  deep  mourning.  The  streets 
were  strewn,  according  to  Scandinavian  custom,  with 
white  sand  intermixed  with  juniper  leaves.  At  the 
church,  the  king,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  received 
the  corpse,  and  on  its  being  set  down,  a  requiem  was 
sung.  The  bishop  of  Zealand  performed  the  funeral 
service,  and  rend  an  oration.  The  body  was  then  lowered 
to  its  last  resting-place.  The  queen  and  the  royal  family 
occupied  the  royal  pew  during  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  bells  of  all  the  churches  in  the  capital 
tolled  from  eleven  till  twelve  o'clock. 

The  works  of  Thorwaldsen  are  disseminated  through- 
out Europe.  His  finest  is  the  triumph  of  Alexander,  a 
bas-relief  ordered  by  Napoleon,  but  now  adorning  the 
Christianbcrg  pnlace  at  Copenhagen.  The  Saviour  and 
the  twelve  apostles  is  considered  his  next  best  effort, 
and  after  it  the  tomb  of  Kugene  Bcanhamais  at  Munich, 
and  the  mausoleum  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  at  Rome  The 
works  of  this  sculptor  which  have  found  their  way  to 
England  are  in  private  collections.  Besides  Mr  Hope's 
•lason,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  possesses  a  Psyche,  Lord 
Ash  burton  a  Hebe,  and  Lord  Kgerton  a  Ganymede, 
sculptured  by  the  great  Danish  artist.  Thorwaldsen 
executed  a  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  to  be  placed  to  the 
noble  poet's  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  it  was 
thought  by  the  proper  authorities  inexpedient  to  give 
it  a  place  in  the  sacred  edifice,  and  it  still  lies  shut  up 
in  its  packing-case  in  the  cellars  of  the  London  custom- 
house unclaimed ;  though  scarcely  unheeded,  for  a  pro- 
ject is  on  foot  for  redeeming  it,  and  placing  it  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hucknall,  Nottinghamshire,  where 
Byron  was  buried. 

The  works  of  Thorwaldsen  are  conspicuous  as  much 
fur  their  poetical  beauty  as  for  the  severe  taste  whicli 
he  always  exercised  over  his  genius;  consequently  they 
join  to  correctness  of  form  that  purity  which  never 
o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature.  In  this  respect  Thor- 
waldaen'a  sculptures  contrast  most  favourably  with  those 
of  his  great  Italian  rival  Cnnovn;  but  such  a  comparison 
is  unnecessary  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  Danish 
artist  to  the  highest  place  in  the  ranks  of  fame,  for  the 
branches  of  art  in  which  both  sculptors  shone  were  dif- 
ferent—Canova'a  best  works  being  full  figures,  and 
Thorwaldsen's  bas-reliefs.  There  is  one  tiling  of  minor 
importance  which,  however,  materially  detracts  from  a 
spectator's  pleasure  in  beholding  some  of  the  Dane's 
best  compositions — they  are  executed  in  an  inferior 
kind  of  marble,  the  blue  veins  of  which  diminish  the 
general  effect  of  the  forms.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  their  design  and  execution  will  be  admired 
down  to  the  latest  posterity. 


A  magnificent  monument  will  be  erected  at  Copen 
hagen  in  memory  of  Thorwaldsen,  for  which  subscrip- 
tions have  already  been  opened,  the  king  of  Denmark 
making  the  first  contribution. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SANTA  FE 
EXPEDITION. 

The  narrative  of  Mr  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  an  ad- 
venturous American,  who  volunteered  with  a  party  of  I 
Texans  to  proceed  overland  to  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  is  ' 
one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  the  present 
publishing  season,  and,  as  presenting  a  faithful  and 
graphic  description  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  travellers  on  the  great  western  prairies, 
is  assuredly  more  exciting  than  the  most  fancifuUy-  1 
coloured  romance.'    Referring  those  who  possess  the 
means  to  a  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  afford  others,  who  are  leas  favourably  situated, 
a  glimpse  of  Mr  Kendall's  spirit-stirring  pictures  of  life 
in  the  American  deserts,  with  some  notices  of  the  ex- 
pedition, its  objects,  and  termination. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  1841,  Mr  Kendall,  as  he! 
informs  us,  determined  on  making  a  tour  of  some  kind  j 
upon  the  great  western  prairies,  induced  by  the  hope  of  \ 
correcting  a  derangement  of  health,  as  well  as  by  fell 
desire  to  visit  regions  inhabited  only  by  the  roaming 
Indian,  and  to  participate  in  the  excitement  of  buffalo-  \ 
hunting  and  other  wild  sports.    A  favourable  oppor-  : 
tunity  of  following  out  his  intention  occurred  in  an  ex- 
pedition from  Austin  to  Santa  Fe,  projected  by  the 
Texan  government,  with  the  assigned  view  of  diverting 
the  trade  of  northern  Mexico  to  the  Texan  outports, 
and  of  confirming  the  Texan  rule  within  the  limits  of 
the  Rio  Grande.    With  the  precise  motives  of  the  en- 
terprise, however,  our  author  was  not  inclined  to  meddle. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  wished  not  j 
to  interfere  in  the  projects  of  a  foreign  nation,  further 
than  to  accompany  across  the  prairies  a  force  capable 
of  defence  ngninst  hostilities.    Providing  himself,  there-  j 
fore,  with  a  passport  from  the  Mexican  vice-consul  at 
New  Orleans,  he  sailed  from  that  port  on  the  17th  of 
May  1841  for  Galveston,  the  principal  Texan  harbour  ;  J 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    At  Houston,  where  he  landed, 
all  was  bustle  and  preparation.    Every  one  was  Ulkiug 
of  the  Santa  Fc  expedition,  which  was  4  looked  upon  as  I 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  hunting  excursion  through  [  j 
a  large  section  of  country,  much  of  which  was  unknown  i 
to  the  white  man.    Such  portions  of  the  route  as  had  , 
been  previously  explored  were  known  to  abound  with  ; 
buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  and  every  species  of  game,  besides 
fish  and  wild  honey.   The  climate  also  was  known  to 
be  dry  and  salubrious ;  in  short,  until  a  point  high  up 
on  Red  River  should  be  gained,  the  trip  promised  to  be 
one  of  continued  interest  and  pleasure.'   At  Houston,  I 
other  volunteers  were  found  ready  to  set  out  for  the 
starting-point  at  Austin,  and  with  two  or  three  of  these, 
and  provided  with  a  stout  horse,  Mr  Kendall  began  his 
travels. 

We  must  necessarily  pass  over  a  variety  of  prelimi- 
nary details  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  it  was  not  ready  for  setting  out  till  the  18th 
of  June;  and  most  unfortunately  for  our  author,  he  had  | 
ao  far  incapacitated  himself  for  the  enterprise  by  a  badly, 
sprained  ankle,  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  a 
Jersey  wagon,  drawn  by  two  mules,  and  covered  so  as 
to  protect  him  from  the  sun  and  rain  during  the  long 
marches.  Another  gentleman,  Jose  Antonio  Navarro, 
also  unable  to  walk,  waa  hia  companion  in  this  irk- 
aomc  conveyance.  Accompanied  for  a  short  way  by 
General  Lamar,  president  of  Texas,  the  expedition^  at 
its  outset  had  an  imposing  figure.  Two  companies, 
numbering  some  eighty  men,  were  sent  forward  as  an 
advanced  guard ;  then  came  the  wagons  in  single  file, 
and  the  beef  cattle  that  were  to  furnish  the  party  with 
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meat  One  company  was  assigned  for  fatigue  doty — 
driving  the  cattle,  and  cutting  away  the  banks  of  "the 
creeks,  or  removing  any  obstacles  that  might  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  wagons.  The  rear-guard  brought  up 
the  long  procession,  and  consisted  of  three  companies, 
there  being  six  in  alL  The  artillery  company  possessed 
one  brass  six-pounder — nothing  being  so  much  dreaded 
by  armed  Indians  as  a  field -piece.  The  number  of 
volunteers  doing  duty  was  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
In  addition,  there  were  about  fifty  persons  attached  to 
the  expedition  in  some  way— commissioners,  mercliants, 
tourists,  blacksmiths,  and  other  servants.  All  being 
well  mounted  and  well  armed,  riding  in  double  tile,  the 
cavalcade  presented  an  imposing  and  animating  spec- 
tacle. The  fare  for  the  party  was  simple  enough — 
roasted  or  broiled  beef,  cooked  on  sticks  or  ramrods  before 
the  fire,  with  salt,  coffee,  and  sugar.  No  bread  stuffs 
were  provided;  yet  the  bracing  air  of  the  prairies, 
says  the  tourist,  served  instead  of  bread  and  dessert. 
*  Our  meal  over,  knots  of  the  volunteers  would  congre- 
gate here  and  there  around  the  camp  fires,  telling 
stories  of  the  marvellous,  and  spinning  long  yarns  about 
border  forays,  buffalo  hunts,  and  brushes  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  prairies.  An  hour  or  two  would  be  whiled 
away  in  this  manner,  and  then  preparations  would  be 
made  for  retiring  to  sleep— a  very  simple  process  upon 
a  campaign.  A  person  has  only  to  pick  out  a  soft  place 
upon  the  ground,  roll  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and 
take  immediate  possession  of  his  bedroom  ;  and  though 
people  who  have  never  lived  "  out  of  doors "  may  pic- 
ture anything  but  comfort  with  such  lodgings,  sounder, 
sweeter,  and  more  refreshing  sleep  never  visited  the 
downiest  couch  than  can  be  found  upon  the  earth  on 
one  of  our  western  prairies.'  Sometimes,  as  a  slight 
drawback  on  the  pleasures  of  this  kind  of  bivouac,  the 
sleepers  were  involuntarily  subjected  to  a  shower  which 
soaked  them  to  the  skin  through  their  blankets ;  these 
drenchings,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  hod  any 
bad  etfect  on  the  constitutions  of  the  wanderers.  Oc- 
casionally the  bivouac  was  rendered  somewhat  critical 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  rattlesnake. 

' 4  We  had,'  observes  Mr  Kendall,  •  a  troublesome  and 
unwelcome  visitor  in  camp  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
July.  The  storm  had  induced  the  mess  to  which  I  was 
attached  to  pitch  a  tent  The  wet  grass  without  pro- 
bably drove  a  prairie  rattlesnake  to  more  comfortable 
quarters  within  our  canvass,  the  first  intimation  we  had 
of  the  vicinity  of  his  snakeship  being  his  crawling  over 
one  of  us  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  lodgment  under 
some  of  the  blankets.  A  more  disagreeable  companion- 
ship cannot  well  be  imagined,  even  if  one  has  his  choice 
from  among  all  living,  moving,  creeping.  Hying,  running, 
swimming,  and  crawling  things  j  and  to  assert  that  any 
of  us  felt  perfectly  easy  and  at  home  with  such  a  neigh- 
bour among  us,  would  be  saying  what  is  not  true.  For 
myself,  fearing  to  move  lest  I  sliould  molest  the  reptile, 
I  rolled  myself,  head  and  all,  under  my  blanket  and  lay 
perfectly  quiet  until  daylight  Where  the  intruder  went, 
no  one  could  tell,  and  we  had  the  very  great  satisfaction 
of  seeing  no  more  of  him.  Very  frequently,  on  the 
great  prairies,  a  man  wakes  up  in  the  morning  and  finds 
that  he  has  had  a  rattlesnake  for  a  sleeping  partner: 
but  there  is  one  excellent  trait  in  the  character  of 
tliese  reptiles— they  never  bite  unless  disturbed,  and 
will  get  oat  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  except  in 
the  month  of  August,  when  they  are  said  to  be  blind, 
and  will  snap  at  any  and  everything  they  may  hear 
about  them.' 

The  line  of  route  pursued  by  this  remarkable  expe- 
dition wss  altogether  new.  Journeys  across  the  prairies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  been  usually  performed 
from  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  or  other  western  waters 
of  the  United  States.  The  line  now  to  be  described 
was  considerably  to  the  southward;  commencing  at 
Austin,  about  30  degrees  north  latitude,  and  98  degrees 
west  longitude,  it  was  designed  to  follow  a  north- 
western direction  towards  Santa  Fe,  near  latitude  36 
i  106  degrees,  on  the  River 


Ignorant  of  almost  every  landmark  on  the  route,  its 
officers  were  dependent  on  guides,  little  better  than 
mere  pretenders,  wlio  had  been  concerned  in  excursions 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory  to  be  crossed.  Con- 
ducted by  these  ignorant  pilots,  tho  party,  which  was 
headed  by  Gcnertd  Macleod,  kept,  as  it  subsequently 
appears,  too  much  towards  the  north,  and  got  itself 
involved  in  a  country  wild,  broken,  and  in  some  places 
impassable,  with  tho  still  more  distressing  peculiarity 
of  being  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  possessing  few 
animals  that  could  be  shot  down  for  food. 

The  expedition  had  advanced  ouly  a  few  days  on  its 
march,  when  it  reached  the  feeding  grounds  of  the 
buffalo ;  and  herds  of  that  animal  made  their  appear- 
ance, much  to  the  joy  of  tho  hunters,  but  the  chagrin 
of  our  author  and  his  companion  in  the  wagon,  and  not 
less  of  Mr  Fitzgerald,  a  lively  Irishman,  who  kindly 
acted  as  driver.  One  day  the  party  in  the  wagon  sud- 
denly finds  itself  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body  of  the 
expedition.  'This  circumstance  did  not  in  the  least 
alarm  us,  as  we  anticipated  no  immediate  danger ;  and 
the  trail  of  tho  advance-guard  was  so  plainly  visible 
on  the  grass,  that  we  could  follow  it  at  a  rapid  pace. 
While  jogging  briskly  along  at  the  foot  of  a  prairie 
ridge,  the  roll  running  nearly  parallel  with  our  course, 
a  buffalo  cow  came  dashing  madly  past  and  within  but 
a  few  yards  of  us.  Her  tongue  was  out  and  curved 
inward,  while  her  tail  was  carried  aloft,  showing  that 
she  was  running  in  hot  haste,  and  apparently  for  life. 
One  of  the  wagon  curtains  had  at  first  prevented  us 
from  seeing  aught  in  the  rear  of  the  buffalo ;  but  as  she 
swiftly  sped  past  us,tfa  pursuer  in  the  shape  of  an 
Indian,  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  yards  behind 
her,  appeared  in  full  view.  Tlie  savage  was  mounted 
on  a  small  but  beautifully-formed  bay  horse  of  short, 
quick  stride,  yet  fine  and  powerful  action.  He  was 
armed  with  a  long  lance,  which  he  held  poised  in  his 
hand,  while  a  bow  and  quiver  were  strapped  to  his 
back.  His  dress  was  a  buckskin  shirt  with  leggins  of 
the  same  material,  while  his  long  black  hair,  although 
partially  confined  by  a  yellow  band  about  his  head,  was 
waving  in  the  breeze  created  by  his  rapid  course  along 
the  prairie.  He  bad  scarcely  got  clear  of  the  curtain 
which  confined  our  view  to  objects  only  in  advance  of 
the  wagon,  when  another  Indian  was  discovered  follow- 
ing immediately  in  his  steps. 

"Los  Indios:  los  Indios  J"  cried  Mr  Navarro,  with 
consternation  depicted  in  his  countenance,  while  he  was 
eagerly  feeling  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  for 
his  rifle.  "  Camanches !"  shouted  Fit*,  at  the  same 
time  pummelling  and  kicking  the  mules  into  a  break- 
neck gallop,  in  the  hope  of  soon  coming  up  with  the 
advance-guard,  which  now  could  not  be  far  ahead. 
"  The  whole  tribe !"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  I 
now  looked  out  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  wagon,  and  saw 
still  another  well-mounted  Indian  dashing  down  the 
roll  of  prairie  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and,  to  ap- 
pearance, making  directly  for  us.  This  whole  scene 
was  enacted  in  a  few  seconds,  and  in  our  lame  and  un- 
protected situation,  our  minds  were  but  ill  at  ease  on 
the  score  of  an  attack.  The  appearance  of  the  last 
Indian,  and  the  reasonable  supposition  that  a  large 
body  might  be  following  him,  induced  Fitz  to  kick  and 
beat  the  mules  more  zealously  than  before,  and  at  such 
a  rate  of  speed  did  they  go,  that  the  race  between  us 
and  the  foremost  Indian  was  close,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance well  contested;  while  the  buffalo  led  her  wild 
pursuers  along  directly  by  our  side,  and  so  near,  that 
the  very  earth  thrown  from  their  horses'  hoofs  rattled 
against  the  curtains  of  our  wagon.  The  savages, 
though  they  roust  have  been  aware  of  our  proximity, 
did  not  appssu*  to  bestow  a  single  glance  upon  an  object 
so  strange  as  a  Jersey  wagon  must  have  been  to  them, 
but  kept  their  eyes  steadily  bent  upon  their  prey. 

'  With  mad  eagerness  this  strange  race  went  on,  the 
Indians  using  every  endeavour  to  overtake  and  lance 
the  unfortunate  cow,  while  we  were  even  more  anxiou 
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not  a  little  to  our  relief,  that  the  hindmost  Indian 
wheeled  his  horse  suddenly  on  seeing  our  wagon,  and 
retraced  his  step*  over  the  roll  of  the  prairie,  but  the 
other  two  never  deviated  from  their  course.  In  a  race 
of  half  a  mile  tliey  had  gained  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
on  us.  An  abrupt  turn  in  the  prairie  ridge  now  con- 
cealed them  from  our  sight,  and  before  we  had  reached 
this  point,  the  sharp  report*  of  several  rifles  in  quick 
succession  convinced  us  that  our  unexpected  neighbours 
had  been  seen  by  the  advance-guard,  and  that  succour 
was  near  if  needed. 

'  From  the  time  when  the  Indians  were  first  in  sight, 
until  they  were  lost  to  view  by  a  roll  of  the  prairie, 
could  not  be  more  than  five  minutes,  yet  there  was  an 
ordinary  lifetime  of  excitement  in  the  scene.  Had  we 
known  that  there  were  but  three,  or  even  three  times 
that  number,  and  had  we  been  in  possession  of  our 
limbs,  with  our  rifles  fresh  loaded  and  in  readiness,  we 
should  have  taken  their  sudden  advent  with  less  trepi- 
dation ;  but  neither  Mr  Navarro  nor  myself  could  more 
than  hop  about  on  one  foot,  and  our  rifles  were  in  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wagon,  where,  in  our  over-haste,  we 
could  not  get  at  them.  We  even  found,  on  reaching 
camp,  that  our  arms  were  not  loaded ;  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion truly  for  one  to  find  himself  in  on  being  attacked 
by  prairie  Indians,  whose  movement*  are  characterised 
by  a  startling  rapidity,  and  who  must  be  met  with 
the  utmost  promptness  -,  yet  so  it  was.  We  took  special 
care,  however,  not  to  be  caught  in  a  like  predicament 
again.  On  arriving  at  our  encampment,  which  was 
hardly  a  mile  from  the  point  where  the  Indians  had 
passed  our  wagon,  we  found  that  all  was  hurry  aud 
excitement  A  small  but  well-mounted  party  had 
already  set  off  in  pursuit,  and  General  Macleod  had 
prepared  another  party  who  were  on  the  eve  of  mount- 
ing. The  savages  had  driven  the  buffalo  directly  into 
the  lines,  the  rifle  shots  we  had  heard  turning  the 
course  of  the  pursuers,  but  not  that  of  the  pursued. 
The  cow  was  shot  with  a  musket  by  one  of  our  officers, 
and  found  to  be  young,  and  exceedingly  fat  and  deli- 
cious.' 

The  course  of  the  expedition  led  it  through  a  village 
of  the  Wacoe  Indians,  who  in  terror  abandoned  their 
dwellings,  and  left  them,  with  their  contents,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Tcxans.  All  the  spoil  taken  was  a  few 
pumpkins.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  party  reached  Cow 
Creek,  near  the  river  Brazos,  and  at  an  encampment 
here  the  author  was  favoured  for  the  first  time  with 
the  magnificent  but  much-dreaded  sight  of  a  stampede 
among  the  horses.  We  must  leave  him  to  describe  this 
in  his  own  words.  '  As  there  was  no  wood  near  our 
camping-ground,  some  half  a  dozen  men  pushed  on  to  a 
small  piece  of  timber  in  search  of  it.  One  of  them  had 
a  wild  half-broken  Mexican  horse,  naturally  vicious, 
and  with  difficulty  mastered.  His  rider  found  a  small 
dry  tree,  cut  it  down  with  a  hatchet,  and  very  im- 
prudently made  it  fast  to  his  horse's  tail  by  means  of  a 
rope.  The  animal  took  it  unkindly  from  the  first,  and 
dragged  his  strange  load  with  evident  symptoms  of 
fright ;  but  when  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  camp, 
he  commenced  pitching,  and  finally  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
with  the  cause  of  all  his  uneasiness  and  fear  still  fast  to 
his  tail.  His  course  was  directly  for  the  camp,  and  as 
he  sped  along  the  prairie,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
several  of  our  horses  were  stricken  with  a  panic  at  his 
approach.  At  first  they  would  prick  up  their  ears, 
snort,  and  trot  majestically  about  in  circles  ;  then  they 
would  dash  off  at  the  tup  of  their  speed,  and  no  human 
power  could  arrest  their  mad  career.  "  A  stampede  f 
shouted  some  of  the  old  campaigners,  jumping  from  the 
ground,  and  ranning  towards  their  frightened  animals  ; 
"  a  stampede  !  look  out  for  your  horses,  or  youll  never 
see  them  again !"  was  heard  on  every  side.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  more  intractable  horses  had  been  not  only 
staked,  but  hobbled  before  tbe  panic  became  general, 
and  were  secured  with  little  difficulty,  else  we  might 
have  lost  half  of  them  irretrievably.  It  is  singular  the 
effect  that  sudden  fright  has  not  only  upon  horses,  but 


oxen  on  the  prairies.  The  latter  will,  perhaps,  nxn 
longer  and  farther  than  the  former,  and  although  not 
as  difficult  to  "  head,"  because  they  cannot  run  so  fast, 
their  onward  course  it  is  impossible  to  stay.  Oxen,  so 
I  was  informed,  have  been  known  to  run  forty  miles 
without  once  stopping  to  look  back ;  and  when  they  did 
finally  hold  up,  it  was  simply  because  exhausted  nature 
would  allow  them  to  go  no  farther.  Not  one  in  fifty  of 
them  had  seen  the  least  cause  for  fear,  but  each  ran 
simply  because  his  neighbour  did.  Frequent  instances 
have  occurred  where  some  worthless  but  skittish  horse 
has  caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  valuable  animals. 
In  the  instance  I  have  above  alluded  to  we  did  not  lose 
one,  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion  no  less  than 
seven  were  irrecoverably  lost  by  one  stampede.' 

Recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  sprain,  Mr  Kendall 
gladly  resumed  his  journey  on  horseback,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August  joined  the  spy  company,  whose  duty  con- 
sisted in  discovering  the  best  route  for  the  travellers. 
This,  however,  was  accompanied  with  no  small  danger ; 
for,  if  left  alone,  there  was  the  chance  of  being  lost  On 
one  occasion  such  a  serious  accident  ensued  while  our 
hero  was  heedlessly  led  away  in  pursuit  of  a  vagrant 
buffalo.  Feeling  himself  alone,  '  I  put  spurs,'  says  he, 
'  to  my  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  highest  roll  of  the 
prairie,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  my  com- 
panion or  companions,  but  without  success.  A  sicken- 
ing feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  me  on  finding  myself 
in  that  worst  of  all  situations  upon  a  prairie — lost !  Tbe 
sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  and  I  could  not  tell 
which  was  north  or  which  south.  I  had  my  rifle  and 
pistols  with  me,  was  well  mounted,  and  had  a  sufficiency 
of  ammunition ;  but  I  was  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  a  prairie  life  to  steer  a  course,  even  if  I  had  known 
what  course  to  start  upon,  neither  was  I  hunter  enough 
to  feel  confident  that  I  could  kill  a  sufficiency  of  meat 
in  case  I  should  be  unsuccessful  in  finding  my  com- 
panions. Another  thing :  I  had  already  found  out  what 
every  hunter  knows,  that  the  more  hungry  a  man  grows 
upon  the  prairies,  the  more  unlikely  he  is  to  find  game, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  shoot  it  There,  then,  I 
was,  without  a  companion  and  without  experience, 
starvation  staring  me  in  the  face ;  or  even  if  I  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  meat  I  •till  was  almost  certain  to 
be  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians,  or  end  my  days 
in  vain  efforts  to  reach  the  settlements.  I  thought  of 
home,  and  made  up  my  mind  firmly,  that  if  ever  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  it  I  should  be  in  no  particu- 
lar hurry  to  leave  it  again. 

'  I  dashed  off  to  what  appeared  a  still  higher  prairie 
swell  than  the  one  I  now  stood  upon — nothing  could  I 
sec  except  a  solitary  wolf  trotting  stealthily  along  in  tbe 
hollow  below  me:  I  even  envied  this  most  contemptible 
of  the  brute  creation,  for  he  knew  where  he  was.  I 
strained  my  eyes  as  though  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  vision,  but  all  was  a  waste,  a  blank.  I 
leaped  from  my  horse,  and  sat  upon  the  ground  for  a 
moment ;  it  was  only  for  a  moment  for  in  my  uneasi- 
ness I  could  not  remain  motionless.  I  tried  to  reflect 
to  reason;  but  so  fast  did  thoughts  of  starvation  and  of 
Indian  perils  crowd  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  come  to 
no  definite  conclusion  as  to  my  present  position  with 
reference  to  that  of  my  companions.  In  this  dilemma 
fortune  stepped  in  to  my  assistance.  While  upon  one  of 
the  highest  rolls  of  the  prairie,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  a 
certain  direction,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  without  va- 
riation. Whether  I  did  so  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  I 
only  know,  that  after  travelling  at  a  rapid  pace,  it  may  be 
some  five  miles,  I  suddenly  found  myself  upon  a  brow  of 
a  high  and  steep  declivity,  overlooking  a  narrow  but 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  a  small  creek  was  wind- 
ing. I  had  examined  the  prairies  in  every  direction 
during  my  short  ride,  until  my  eyes  ached  from  over- 
straining, yet  had  not  for  a  moment  allowed  my  horse  to 
slacken  his  pace.  I  now  paused  to  examine  the  valley 
before  me.  The  reader  may  judge  my  feelings  when, 
after  a  hasty  glance,  I  discovered  the  white  tops  of  the 
wagons  far  off  in  the  distance  to  the  right  slowly 
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vending  their  way  down  a  gentle  slope  into  the  Tal- 
ler 

Toiling  onward  through  a  wild  region,  with  little 
fresh  water,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Indiana,  the 
expedition  found  it  advisable  to  cross  a  ravine,  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  with  the  wagons.  Having  succeeded 
in  getting  over  this  difficult  passage,  while  some  of  the 
party  were  digging  in  the  sand  for  water,  a  loud  report 
was  heard.  4  An  Indian  attack!'  was  the  startling  cry  on 
all  sides;  but  a  calamity  of  a  different  kind  awaited 
them.  The  long  dry  grass  of  the  prairie  had  caught 
fire,  and  the  explosion  was  that  of  the  store  of  cart- 
ridges in  a  wagon.  4  Before  we  could  reach  the  base  of 
the  high  and  rugged  bluff,  the  flames  were  dashing  down 
its  sides  with  frightful  rapidity,  leaping  and  flashing 
across  the  gullies  and  around  the  hideous  cliffs,  and 
roaring  in  the  deep  yawning  chasms  with  the  wild  and 
appalling  noise  of  a  tornado.  As  the  flames  would  strike 
the  dry  tops  of  the  cedars,  reports  resembling  those  of 
the  musket  would  be  heard;  and  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession did  these  reports  follow  each  other,  that  I  can 
compare  them  to  nothing  save  the  irregular  discharge  of 
infantry — a  strange  accompaniment  to  the  wild  roar  of 
the  devouring  element  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh 
from  the  west  when  the  prairie  was  first  ignited,  carry- 
ing the  flames,  with  a  speed  absolutely  astounding,  over 
the  very  ground  on  which  we  had  travelled  during  the 
day.  The  wind  lulled  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  and  now  the  Are  began  to  spread 
slowly  in  that  direction.  The  difficult  passage  by  which 
we  had  descended  was  cut  off  by  the  fire,  and  night 
found  our  party  still  in  the  valley,  unable  to  discover 
any  other  road  to  the  table-land  above.  Our  situation 
was  a  dangerous  one  too ;  for  had  the  wind  sprung  up 
and  veered  into  the  east,  we  should  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  escaping,  with  such  velocity  did  the  flames 
extend. 

4  If  the  scene  had  been  grand  previous  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  its  magnificence  was  increased  tenfold 
as  night  in  vain  attempted  to  throw  its  dark  mantle 
over  the  earth.  The  light  from  acres  and  acres,  I  might 
say  miles  and  miles,  of  inflammable  and  blaring  cedars, 
illuminated  earth  and  sky  with  a  radiance  even  more 
lustrous  and  dazzling  than  that  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Ever  and  anon,  as  some  one  of  our  comrades  would 
approach  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  above  us,  he  ap- 
peared not  like  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth.  A  lurid  and 
moat  unnatural  glow,  reflected  upon  his  countenance 
from  the  valley  of  burning  cedars,  seemed  to  render 
still  more  haggard  and  toilsome  his  burned  and  black- 
ened features. 

4 1  was  fortunate  enough,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  meet 
one  of  our  men,  who  directed  me  to  a  passage  up  the 
steep  ascent   He  had  just  left  the  bluff  above,  and  gave 
me  a  piteous  recital  of  our  situation.  He  was  endeavour- 
ing to  find  water,  after  several  hours  of  unceasing  toil, 
and  I  left  him  with  slight  hopes  that  his  search  would 
be  rewarded.    By  this  time  I  was  alone,  not  one  of  the 
companions  who  had  started  with  me  from  the  river 
being  in  sight  or  hearing.  One  by  one  they  had  dropped 
off*,  each  searching  for  some  path  by  which  he  might 
climb  to  the  table-land  above.   The  first  person  I  met 
after  reaching  the  prairie,  was  Mr  Falconer,  standing 
with  the  blackened  remnant  of  a  blanket  In  his  hand, 
and  watching  lest  the  fire  should  break  out  on  the 
western  side  of  the  camp,  for  In  that  direction  the  exer- 
tions of  the  men,  aided  by  a  strong  westerly  wind,  had 
"  the  devouring  clement  from  spreading.  Mr 
directed  me  to  the  spot  where  our  mess  was 
quartered.   I  found  them  sitting  upon  such  articles  as 
had  been  saved  from  the  wagon,  their  gloomy  coun- 
tenances rendered  more  desponding  by  the  reflection 
from  the  now  distant  fire.    I  was  too  much  worn  down 
by  fatigue  and  deep  anxiety  to  make  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  loss ;  but  hungry,  and  almost  choked 
with  thirst,  I  tlirew  myself  upon  the  blackened  ground, 
and  sought  forgetfulness  in  sleep.   It  was  hours,  how- 
before  sleep  visited  my  eyelids.  From  the  spot  on 


which  I  was  lying  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  could  still  be 
seen,  miles  and  miles  in  width — the  heavens  in  that 
direction  so  brilliantly  lit  up,  that  they  resembled  a  sea 
of  molten  gold.  In  the  west  a  wall  of  impenetrable 
blackness  appeared  to  be  thrown  up  as  the  spectator 
suddenly  turned  from  viewing  the  conflagration  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  subdued  yet  deep  roar  of  the 
element  could  still  be  plainly  heard  as  it  sped  on,  as 
with  the  wings  of  lightning,  across  the  prairies,  while  in 
the  valley  far  below,  the  flames  were  flashing  and  leaping 
among  the  dry  cedars,  and  shooting  and  circling  about 
in  manner  closely  resembling  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic 
display. 

4  Daylight  the  next  morning  disclosed  a  melancholy 
scene  of  desolation  and  destruction.  North,  south,  and 
east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  rough  and  broken 
country  was  blackened  by  the  fire,  and  the  removal  of 
the  earth's  shaggy  covering  of  cedars  and  tall  grass 
but  laid  bare,  in  painful  distinctness,  the  awful  chasms 
and  rents  In  the  steep  hillside  before  us,  as  well  as  the 
valley  spreading  far  and  wide  below.  Afar  off,  in  the 
distance,  a  dense  black  smoke  was  seen  rising,  denoting 
that  the  course  of  the  devastating  element  was  still 
onward.'  Much  damage  was  sustained  from  this  fire 
by  the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  expedition. 

The  consequence  was,  that  they  soon  experienced  a  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  food.  For  lack  of  higher  game,  the 
hunters  were  glad  to  fall  upon  the  colonies  of  dogs  which 
occasionally  enliven  the  dull  silence  of  the  prairies. 
The  prairie  dog  Is  a  small  animal  with  short  legs,  which 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  is  fond  of  living  in  socle- 
ties.  4  They  are  a  wild,  frolicsome,  madcap  set  of  fol- 
lows when  undisturbed,  uneasy,  and  ever  on  the  move, 
and  appear  to  take  especial  delight  in  chattering  away 
the  time,  and  visiting  from  hole  to  hole  to  gossip  and 
talk  over  each  other's  affairs — at  least  so  their  actions 
would  indicate'  Advancing  from  the  more  level  plains, 
the  expedition  was  gradually  attaining  a  greater  height 
above  the  sea,  the  ground  rising  by  successive  eleva- 
tions. 4  As  the  traveller  journeys  westward,  he  meets, 
at  long  intervals,  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains,  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  presenting  the  most  serious 
barriers  to  his  further  advance.  As  he  ascends  these, 
he  anticipates  a  corresponding  descent  on  the  opposite 
side ;  but  in  a  majority  of  instances,  on  reaching  the 
summits,  he  finds  nothing  before  him  but  a  level  and 
fertile  prairie.' 

In  ascending  these  table-lands,  the  commander  of  the 
party  became  daily  more  assured  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  on  a  wrong  course.  A  consultation  of  officers  was 
at  length  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  despatch  a 
party  of  one  hundred  chosen  men  on  the  best  horses  in 
camp,  with  instructions  not  to  return  till  the  settlements 
of  New  Mexico  were  found.  On  reaching  New  Mexico, 
a  party  was  immediately  to  be  sent  back  with  guides 
and  provisions.  Anxious  for  adventure,  Mr  Kendall 
volunteered  to  make  one  of  the  party,  which  set  out  as 
soon  as  provisions  could  be  prepared  for  the  undertaking. 
On  the  31st  of  August  this  adventurous  little  band  bade 
adieu  to  the  main  body  of  the  expedition,  and  pushed 
forward  on  a  selected  route.  They  had  advanced  into 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were  descending  towards  the 
Mexican  settlements,  when  an  officer  of  that  state,  Dl- 
masio  Salezar,  noted  for  his  brutal  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter, entrapped  them,  and  made  them  his  prisoners. 
This  wretch  had  condemned  them  all  to  be  shot,  and 
the  ceremony  was  about  to  take  place ;  but  a  man 
named  Vigil  interposed,  and  their  fate  was  suspended. 
They  were  now  marched  to  San  Miguel,  where  they 
were  speedily  joined  by  their  companions,  reduced  by 
this  time  to  a  similar  situation.  In  short,  the  expedi- 
tion had  ended  in  defeat  and  ruin,  and  it  seemed  next  to 
impossible  that  they  should  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
Mexicans.  At  San  Miguel  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty,  plundered  of  everything  they  possessed, 
consigned  to  a  wretched  prison,  and  subjected  to  severe 
privations.  Then  a  toilsome  march  commeuccd,  in 
which  they  were  driven  along  like  cattle  by  Salezar 
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towards  Santa  F£.  One  gleam  of  relief  gilded  their  fate, 
and  It  came  from  woman's  gentle  bosom.  The  women, 
says  our  author.  '  came  running  out  of  the  mud-houses 
in  every  direction,  bringing  tortillas,  baked  pumpkins, 
and  dry  ears  of  corn,  and  fairly  shedding  tears  at  our 
forlorn  and  miserable  appearance.'  The  route  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  several  days,  during 
which  they  suffered  extremely  by  night  from  cold.  At 
their  own  request  they  were  one  night  put  into  a  house ; 
but  it  was  too  small  for  their  number,  and  a  scene  like 
that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  or  the  horrors  of  a 
slave  ship,  ensued.  *  In  the  front  room  was  a  single 
open  window,  two  feet  in  height,  perhaps,  by  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  and  through  this  small  aperture  came 
all  the  fresh  air  that  was  to  be  inhaled  by  nearly  two 
hundred  persons !  In  this  room,  and  within  three 
yards  of  the  window,  I  stood  firmly  wedged  and  jam- 
med, unable  to  move  either  forward  or  backward,  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left ;  yet  even  at  this  short  dis- 
tance from  the  window  I  soon  felt  sensations  of  suffo- 
cation. What,  then,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
those  in  the  farther  room  ?  Soon  outcries  arose  from 
those  in  the  rear.  Half  stifled,  they  Rhoutcd  aloud  to 
those  in  front  to  break  open  or  tear  down  the  door,  and 
madly  pressed  forward  as  if  to  assist  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  In  the  meantime,  those 
nearest  the  window,  who  could  speak  Spanish,  begged 
the  guard  to  open  the  door  and  allow  at  least  a  part 
to  leave  the  house;  but  the  latter  either  could  not 
hear  their  intreaties  above  the  din,  or  heeded  them  not 
An  attempt  to  open  the  door  inwardly  was  now  made, 
but  so  great  was  the  press  in  that  direction,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  effect  this  desirable  object ;  a  bat- 
tering-ram of  human  flesh  was  next  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  with  all  the  energy  which  desperation 
lends,  did  our  men  endeavour  to  burst  lock  or  hinges — 
but  it  gave  not  way.  In  the  midst  of  cries,  impreca- 
tions, and  half-smothered  anathemas,  we  now  heard  a 
key  turning  in  the  clumsy  and  ponderous  lock— Salczar 
had  consented  to  pass  fifty  of  us  out,  but  no  more. 
Being  near  the  door,  as  the  guard  without  opened  it,  I 
was  carried  out  in  tho  current  among  the  first.  How 
grateful,  how  instantaneous  was  the  relief!  Cold  as 
was  the  northern  blast,  it  was  pure— we  could  now 
breathe.  The  guard  escorted  us  to  a  cow-yard,  and 
there  herded  us  for  the  night  I  crawled  under  the  lee 
of  a  low  mud  wall,  still  recking  with  the  perspiration 
which  had  issued  from  every  pore  while  undergoing 
the  tortures  of  heat  and  suffocation  —  the  cold  wind 
penetrated  my  blanket  and  chilled  mo  through,  yet  I 
was  content.' 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Octnlier,  and  afVr 
a  march  of  uncommon  length,  they  reached  the  little 
town  of  Valencia,  and  here  one  of  the  Texans  died  of 
cold  and  hunger  during  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
another  was  unable  from  lameness  to  proceed,  and  he 
was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  Salczar.  The  power  of  fear 
was  now  curiously  exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  man 
nicknamed  Stump,  who  had  previously  declared  himself 
Utterly  unfit  to  set  a  foot  on  ground,  and  really  appeared 
what  he  described  himself.  No  sooner  did  this  man  see 
his  comrade  fall,  and  feel  the  certainty  that  he.  too, 
would  meet  with  a  similar  fate  unless  he  put  himself  im- 
mediately in  motion,  than  he  became  perfectly  straight, 
and  started  at  a  good  pace,  which  he  never  abated  until 
he  was  in  the  lead  of  the  whole  party  of  prisoners— a 
position  he  pertinaciously  kept  thruugh  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  in  fact  during  the  march.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  could  not  walk  a  mile;  he  afterward  did  walk 
something  like  eighteen  hundred,  and  without  flagging. 

Travelling  onward  for  days  through  a  miserable 
country,  the  unhappy  prisoners  arrived  at  a  bend  in  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  encloses  a  tract  of  ground  called 
Dead  .Man's  Journey ;  and  across  this  level  and  desolate 
plain  they  were  compelled  to  travel,  and  bivouac  at  night 
while  the  snow  fell  thick  around  and  upon  them.  The 
account  given  by  our  author  of  this  terrible  journey, 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  some  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of 


Labaume  in  the  Russian  campaign.    1  The  sufferings, 

the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night  upon  the  Dead  Man's 
Journey,  cannot  soon  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  endured  them.  Although  my  aore  and  blis- 
tered feet  and  still  lame  ankle,  pained  me  excessively, 
it  was  nothing  to  the  biting  cold  and  the  helpless 
drowsiness  which  cold  begets.  No  halt  was  called.  Had 
any  of  us  fallen  asleep  by  the  roadside  after  midnight 
it  would  have  been  the  sleep  of  death.  Towards  day- 
light many  of  the  prisoners  were  fairly  walking  in  their 
sleep,  and  staggering  about  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  other,  like  so  many  drunken  men.  Completely 
chilled  through,  even  their  senses  were  benumbed,  and 
they  would  sink  by  the  roadside,  and  beg  to  be  left  be- 
hind, to  sleep  and  to  perish.  A  stupor,  a  perfect  indif- 
ference for  life,  came  over  many  of  us,  and  the  stronger 
found  employment  in  rousing  and  assisting  the  weaker.' 
In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  more  than  one  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  was  shot  by  Salc*ar,*  who  at  length 
delivered  them  at  the  town  of  El  Faso  into  the  hands  of 
more  humane  jwrsons,  by  whom  they  were  conducted 
forward  towards  Mexico.  At  Queretaro,  an  amusing 
circumstance  occurred  while  they  were  quartered  in  a 
convent  '  We  had  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  this 
place,'  says  our  author,  •  when  we  were  visited  by  the 
usual  crowd  of  venders  of  oranges  and  other  fruits, 
women  with  tortillas,  frijoles,  and  guisado,  all  anxious 
to  dispose  of  their  little  stock  in  trade.  Mr  Fal- 
coner picked  out  some  half  dozen  oranges  and  sweet 
limes  from  the  basket  of  a  fruit-girl,  and  in  payment 
handed  her  a  dollar.  There  was  not  small  coin  enough 
among  them  all  to  change  the  dollar,  and  Falconer  sent 
it  out  by  a  corporal,  telling  him  to  get  it  changed.  The 
fellow  shortly  returned  with  sixty-four  rakes  of  toap  tied 
up  in  a  handkerchief.  Falconer  told  the  corporal  he 
wanted  change,  not  nap.  The  corporal  replied  that  it 
was  the  currency  of  the  place — legal  currency — and 
that  there  was  no  other.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case ; 
and  however  singular  it  may  appear,  soap  is  really  a 
lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  our  com- 
panion was  compelled  to  keep  this  singular  substitute 
in  the  way  of  change  for  his  dollar.  He  could  not  very 
well  pocket  it,  as  there  was  nearly  a  peck  in  bulk.  The 
cakes  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  Windsor  shav- 
ing-soap, and  each  is  worth  one  cent  and  a  half;  in 
fact,  a  fraction  more,  as  eight  of  them  pass  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  or  sixteen  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
Each  cake  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  town  where 
it  is  issued,  and  also  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
is  authorised  by  law  to  manufacture  it  as  a 
medium ;  yet  Celaya  soap— for  it  also  circulates  in 
city — will  not  pass  at  Queretaro.  The  reason  I  cannot 
divine,  as  the  size  and  intrinsic  value  appear  to  be  the 
same.  The  municipal  authorities  of  cither  town  appear 
to  have  made  no  provision  for  equalising  the  exchanges 
between  the  two  places,  and  there  are  no  brokers'  offices 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  uncurrent  soap  in  Mexico. 
Many  of  the  t  akes  in  circulation  were  partially  worn, 
and  showed  evidence  indisputable  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  wash-tub ;  but  all  were  current  so  long  as  the 
stamp  was  visible.  Frequently  I  remarked  that  out 
men  would  use  one  of  these  singular  bits  of  currency  in 
washing  their  hands  and  faces,  and  then  paas  it  off 
for  a  plate  of  frijoles  or  an  orange.' 

Early  in  February  the  prisoners  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  here  they  were  confined  for  some  months, 
our  author,  from  his  lameness,  being  accommodated  in 
an  hospital  for  lepers,  called  San  Lazaro,  a  place  where 
many  horrors  were  endured  with  indifferent  patience. 
An  attempt  to  make  an  escape  being  detected,  our  for- 
lorn hero  was  summarily  transferred  to  a  prison,  and 
put  in  irons.  But  all  this  barbarism  was  speedily  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  remonstrances  of  the  United 
States  ambassador  and  other  influences  were  at  length 


*  We  learn  from 
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efficacious  in  procuring  an  order  for  the  release  of  three 
prisoners,  including  Mr  Kendall,  and  tbeir  chains  being 
knocked  off,  they  left  the  lock -up  with  a  parting  cheer 
from  their  less  fortunate  companions. 

BAIN'S  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  PRINTING 
TELEGRAPH. 

This  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  is  now  In  practical 
opcrotiou  between  the  Nine  Ehns  and  Wimbledon  stations, 
on  the  South- Western  Railway.    IU  purpose  is,  says  tho 
Alias,  'to  instantaneously  convey  ana  print  any  message 
that  U  required  to  bo  transmitted  from  ono  placo  to 
another,  no  matter  how  remote  the  distance.    By  way  of 
facilitating  our  reader*'  comprehension  of  this,  beyond 
question  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  existing  sj)ocimcns  of 
iuventivo  art,  wo  shall  consider  it  first  and  separately  in 
its  mecAamctd  aspect.    And  this  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
comparison  with  a  clock,  to  which,  in  inauy  respects,  it 
bears  a  close  analogy.   It  has,  then,  in  ono  frame,  two  dis- 
tinct trains  of  wheel-work — to  be  likened  to  the  going  and 
striking  (tarts  of  a  clock— ench  set  in  mot  ion  by  a  weight 
and  line  of  its.  own,  and  the  second  of  wluch  (again,  ns  in 
the  instance  of  tho  clock)  is  restrained  or  permitted  to 
move  by  a  detent  under  the  control  of  tho  first.    This  first 
train  is  connected  with  a  revolving  pointer  travelling  over 
a  dial,  on  wluch  are  marked  the  nine  simple  numerals,  a 
cipher,  and  a  space  or  full  stop.    Connected  also  with  this 
train  is  a  type-trM,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are  the  same 
numerals,  cipher,  and  space,  that  arc  engraved  on  tho  dial, 
and  the  rotation  of  which  is  synchronous  with  that  of 
the  pointer  before  mentioned ;  the  starting  points  of  each 
being  so  pitched,  that  whatever  be  the  number  indicated 
on  tho  dial,  that  number  will  be  presented  by  the  type- 
wheel  to  tho  paper  destined  to  receive  the  impression.  To 
t)»Ls  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  speed  of  these  j»arts  is 
regulated  by  a  fly  made  precisely  similar  to  the  "governor" 
of  a  steam-engine  (but  which  also  performs  a  most  impor- 
tant duty,  to  be  presently  mentioned),  and  our  description 
of  tho  office  of  the  first  train  is  complete.   The  function 
of  the  second  train  of  wheel-work  is  to  print  the  result  in- 
dicated by  the  first;  and  this  is  most  beautifully  contrived. 
The- type- wheel  before-mentioned  is  so  centred  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  thrust  bodily  forward,  independent  of  its  rota- 
tory motion.    To  a  collar  round  its  arbour  are  attached 
two  steel  rods  extending  across  the  machine,  and  abutting 
against  a  strong  spring,  the  uncontrolled  action  of  which 
would  be  to  keep  the  typo-wheel  in  contact  with  the  paper 
to  be  printed.    During  tho  inactive  state  of  tho  second 
train,  however,  the  ty|>c-whcclis  restrained,  and  the  spring 
held  in  tension  by  a  projecting  piece  on  tho  connecting- 
n  the  largest  part  of  a  saail  on  tho  main  ar- 
of  the  train.    This  second  train  is  only  put  in  motion 
on  the  stoppage-  of  the  first ;  and  its  action  is,  first,  by  the 
rotation  of  the  snail  to  the  extent  of  tho  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  to  suddenly  release  the  spring,  and  allow  the  type- 
wheel  to  be  forcibly  pressed  on  tho  paiier ;  and,  socondlv, 
by  the  completed  revolution  of  the  same  part,  gradually 
to  draw  back  the  type-wheel  and  re-compress  its  spring 
in  readiness  for  another  impression  ;  when-upon  further 
motion  in  this  train  censes.    It  is  by  no  means  the  least 
felicitous  contrivance   in  tho  whole   machine,  that  the 
"governor"  which  regulates  the  sj>oed  of  the  fiptt  train 
operates  on  the  detent  of  the  second.    The  usual  collar  on 
the  governor-shaft  descending  with  the  balls  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  motion,  strikes  on  the  tail  of  a  lever  which  disen- 
gages the  detent  of  tho  second  train,  and  puts  in  motion 
the  printing  apparatus  before-descrilKKl.     To  complete 
this  general  view  of  the  mechanism  of  Mr  Bain  s  telegraph, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  paper  to  be  printed  is 
wound  round  a  cylinder  rotating  and  traversing  spirally 
upwards  on  a  perpendicular  screwed  shaft ;  and  that  bc- 
tween  the  types  and  the  paper  is  interposed  one  side  of  an 
endless  blackened  ribbon,  to  which  protmxsivc  motion  is 
given  by  the  machinery,  and  which  not  only  renders  the 
type-impression  visible  on  the  paper,  but,  by  "its  linn  pres- 
Kure  on  the  cylinder,  imparts  to  the  latter  the  rotatory 
motion  necessary  for  its  reception  of  nny  continuous  scries 
of  characters. 

'  Omitting  all  more  complex  details,  it  will  he  readily  seen 
from  the  foregoing  description  that,  one  machine  being 
placed  at  Nino  Elms,  and  another  similar  one  at  Wimble- 
don, and  a  power  provided  whereby  an  operator  at  ono 
station  can  put  In  motion  and  stop  the  first  train  during  any 
part  of  the  revolution  of  its  pointer  at  tho  other  station, 


any  combination  of  figures,  referring,  of  course,  to  deter- 
mined sentences,  can  be  interchanged  and  printed  with  tho 
rapidity  of  thought.  The  power  employed  is  galvamo  elec- 
tricity, and  tho  method  of  its  application  is  as  simple  as 
beautiful  and  efficient.  In  the  machine  before- described, 
a  magnetic  needle  of  peculiar  form  is  suspended  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  two  elect ro-oonde using  coils.  Any 
change  in  tho  eleetrio  condition  of  these  coils  causes,  in 
accordance  w  ith  the  discoveries  of  Oersted,  a  deflection  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  motion,  in  turn,  is  made  to  dis- 
engage the  fly  of  the  first  train  of  wheel- work.  The  motion 
of  this,  of  course,  continues  until  the  former  eleetrio  state 
of  the  coils  is  restored,  when  the  needle  again  traverses 
and  arrests  the  motion  of  tho  train,  whereupon,  by  the 
oontrivanoes  already  detailed,  the  second  tram  is  sot  at 
liberty  to  print  that  particular  figure  at  which  the  pointer 
was  brought  to  rest.  Practically  to  effect  these  changes, 
both  machines,  with  their  coils  and  needles,  are  placed  in 
a  galvanic  circuit,  extending,  of  course,  from  Nine  Elms  to 
Wimbledon.  No  battery,  in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  employed,  Mr  Bain  having  discovered  that  a  plate  of 
copper  buried  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  circuit,  and 
a  plate  of  zinc  similarly  placed  at  the  other,  with  a  con- 
necting wire  between  them,  are  sufficient  to  excite  electri- 
cal action — the  moisture  of  the  earth  between  tho  two 
plates,  though  six  miles  asunder,  being  abundantly  cap-ible 
of  completing  the  circuit.  Of  this  circuit  so  cstablisljcd, 
tho  two  machines  are  made  portions  by  the  usual  modes 
of  connexion.  The  method  of  making  and  breaking  contact 
at  pleasure  is  too  familiar  to  need  description ;  but  it  must 
be  mentioned,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  telegraph,  tliat,  the 
current  of  electricity  being  constant,  the  mechanism  of  tho 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  detained  in  a  state  of  rest 
while  the  electric  circuit  is  complete,  and  to  be  set  at 
liberty  by  the  breaking  of  contact.' 


THE  8KC11KT  OF  SUCCESS. 

There  are  some  men  who  appear  bora  to  good  fortune, 
and  others  whose  destiny  appears  to  subject  them  to 
eternal  failure  and  disaster.  Tho  ancients  represented 
Fortune  as  a  blind  goddess,  because  she  distributed  her 
gifts  without  discrimination ;  and  in  more  modem  times, 
tho  belief  has  been  prevalent  that  the  fortunes  of  a  man 
were  ruled  chiefly  l>y  the  influences  of  the  plauet  under 
which  he  was  born.  These  superstitions,  however  ridi- 
culous, show  at  least  that  the  connexion  lietweon  merit 
and  success  is  not  very  conspicuous,  yet  it  is  not  therefore 
the  less  perpetual.  To  succeed  in  the  world,  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  merit ;  of  a  vulgar  kind  indeed  it  may  be,  but  a 
useful  kind  notwithstanding.  We  grant,  indeed,  that 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  make  a  man  succeed  in 
life,  arc  to  a  great  extent  subversive  of  genius.  Never- 
thclctM,  numerous  illustrious  examples  might  be  given  of 
men  of  the  highest  guuius  being  as  worldly-wise  as  duller 
mortal*.  It  is  the  pretenders  to  gcuius,  rather  than  tlic 
possessors  of  it,  who  claim  the  large  exemption  from  those 
rides  of  prudence  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
mortals,  and  array  themselves  in  the  deformities  of  genius, 
in  the  idea  that  they  constitute  its  beauties.  There  are 
some  indiscretions,  we  believe,  to  which  men  of  a  vigorous 
fancy  and  keen  sensibility  are  naturally  heir,  and  for  which 
it  would  be  as  unjust  to  condemn  them  with  rigour,  as  it 
would  be  to  blame  ono  of  the  cold-blooded  ho  us  of  discre- 
tion for  being  destitute  of  poetic  fire.  Yet  every  doviatiou 
from  prudence  is  a  fault,  and  is  not  to  be  imitated,  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  excused. 

The  most  important  element  of  success  is  economy; 
economy  of  money  and  economy  of  time.  By 
do  not  mean  jKMiuriousness,  but  merely 


thrift  as  will  disincline  us  to  spend  our  time  or  money 
without  an  adequate  return  cither  in  gain  or  enjoyment. 
An  economical  application  of  time  brings  leisure  and  method. 


application  of  time  brings  leisure  and  method, 
and  enables  us  to  drive  our  business,  instead  of  our  business 
driving  us.  There  is  nothing  attended  with  results  so  dis- 
astrous, as  such  a  miscalculation  of  our  time  and  means  aa 
will  involve  us  in  perpetual  hurry  and  difficulty.  Tho  bright- 
est talents  must  be  ineffective  under  such  a  pressure,  and 
a  life  of  ex|>edicnts  lias  no  end  but  penury.  Our  recipe  for 
succeeding  in  the  world,  then,  is  this :  work  much  and  spend 
little.  If  this  advico  be  followed,  success  nmst  come,  unless, 
indeed,  some  unwiso  adventure,  or  some  accident  against 
which  no  human  foresight  could  provide,  such  as  sickness, 
conflagration,  or  othor  visitation  of  Providence,  should 

but  in  tho 
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of  human  affairs,  success  will  over  wait  upon  economy, 
wliich  is  the  condition  by  which  prosperity  must  be 
earned.  Worldly  success,  however,  though  universally 
coveted,  can  be  only  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  contributes 
to  liappiness,  and  it  will  contribute  to  happiness  very 
little  unless  there  be  cultivated  a  lively  l>cncvolencc  to- 
wards every  animated  being.  '  Happiness,*  it  has  been  finely 
observed, '  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  things  we 
love,  and  the  number  of  things  that  love  us.'  To  this  sen- 
timent we  moat  cordially  subscribe,  aud  we  should  wish 
to  see  it  written  on  the  tablet  of  every  heart,  aud  pro- 
ducing its  fruits  of  charity.  The  man,  whatever  l>c  his 
fame,  or  fortune,  or  intelligence,  who  can  treat  lightly 
another's  wo — who  is  not  bound  to  his  fellow-men  by  the 
magic  tie  of  sympathy,  deserves,  ay,  and  will  obtain,  the 
conU-mjit  of  human  kind.  Upon  him  all  the  gifts  of  fortune 
arc  thrown  away.  Happiness  ho  has  none;  his  life  is  a 
dream,  a  mere  lethargy,  without  a  throb  of  human  emo- 
tion, and  he  will  descend  to  the  grave  'unwept,  un- 
bonoured,  and  unsung.'  Such  a  fate  is  not  to  be  envied, 
and  let  those  who  are  intent  upon  success,  remember  that 
success  is  nothing  without  happiness.— The  Apprentice. 

Harvey,  who  first  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  styled  '  vagabond  or  quack,'  and  persecuted  through 
life.  Ambrose  Pare,  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  introduced 
the  lujature  as  a  substitute  for  the  painful  mode  of  stanch- 
ing the  blood  after  the  amputation  of  a  liml>— namely,  by 
applying  boiling  pitch  to  the  surface  of  the  stump  He 
was,  in  consequence,  persecuted  with  the  most  remorseless 
rancour  by  the  Faculty  of  Physic,  who  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  putting  the  life  of  man  upon  a  thread,  when  tailing 
pitch  had  stood  the  test  for  centuries !  Paracelsus  intro- 
duced antimony  as  a  valuable  medicine;  he  was  |>ersccuted 
for  the  innovation,  and  the  French  i»rliamcnt  | unwed  an 
act,  making  it  penal  to  prescribe  it ;  whereas  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  medicines  in  daily  use.  The  Jesuits 
of  Peru  introduced  to  Protestant  England  the  Peruvian 
bark  (invaluable  as  a  medicine),  but,  being  a  remedy  used 
by  the  Jesuits,  the  Protestant  English  at  once  rejected 
the  drug  as  the  invention  of  the  devil.  In  lfi'W  I)r  Grocn- 
vclt  discovered  the  curative  power  of  cantharides  in 
dropsy.  As  soon  as  his  cures  began  to  be  noised  abroad 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  warrant  of  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  prescribing  cantharides  in- 
ternally. I*ady  Mary  Montague  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land small-pox  inoculation,  having  seen  its  success  in  Tur- 
key in  greatly  mitigating  that  terrible  disease.  The  faculty 
all  rose  in  arms  against  its  introduction,  foretelling  the 
moot  disastrous  consequences ;  yet  it  was  in  a  few  years 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
profession.  Jenner,  who  introduced  the  still  greater  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  was  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, persecuted  and  oppressed  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  ;  yet  he  subsequently  received  large  jiecuniary 
grants  from  government  lor  the  benefit  he  had  conferred 
on  his  country,  by  making  known  his  valuable  discovery  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  its  observance  is  very  properly 
enjoined  by  the  whole  medical  profession  and  the  legis- 
lature.— From  a  Private  Pamphlet. 

FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Many  fruits  grow  and  flourish  in  these  colonics  which 
can  Ik?  reared  in  England  only  when  they  are  housed,  when 
means  are  taken  to  temper  the  keenness  of  the  winter's 
blast,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  increased  by 
artificial  contrivances.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  however, 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Holland  in  this  particular ;  for  many  fruits  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  temperature  and  moist  climate 
of  Great  Britain,  either  do  not  come  to  perfection,  or  will 
not  grow  at  all,  in  the  dry  hot  atmosphere  of  New  Holland. 
A  decision  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
will  dc|>cnd,  in  this  instance,  on  the  tastes  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  and,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  the 
native  of  (treat  Britain  must  not  forget  to  l>ear  in  mind 
that  every  one  is  ant  to  attach  somewhat  more  than  its 
intrinsic  value  to  tnat  which  is  beyond  his  reach.  For 
example,  the  Englishman  will  be  in  danger  of  forming  a 
highly  favourable  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  that  country 
for  the  growth  of  fruit,  where  the  orange  and  the  grape 
flourish  and  yield  abundantly  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  will  do 
him  no  harm  to  remember,  that  if  the  Australian  colonist 
gain  the  orange  and  the  grape,  they  lose  the  apple,  the  cur- 
rant, the  gooseberry,  and  that  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  the 


strawberry.  Aa  it  la  with  fruits,  so  is  it  with  flower*.  The 

native  flowers  are  many  of  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
the  geranium  is  almost  a  weed  ;  but  still  very  many  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  English  flowers  will  not  grow 
in  the  climate  of  New  Holland.  The  native  flowers  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  perfectly  inodorous,  and  they 
gladden  the  eye  with  their  grateful  presence  but  for  a 
short  period,  lite  dreary  wastes  of  New  Holland  are  re- 
lieved by  the  varied  tints  of  the  native  flowers  in  the 
spring-timo  only.  But  few  persons,  I  apprehend,  would 
estimate  the  beautiful  but  scentless  native  flowers  of  Now 
Holland,  beyond  the  more  quiet-tinted  but  sweet- smelling 
flowers  of  Great  Britain.  Even  were  they  on  a  par  in  point 
of  beauty  and  fragrance,  the  English  flowers  continue 
blooming  a  great  part  of  the  year,  whilst  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  arid  shrubs  of  Australia  is  relieved  only  for  a  short 
time  by  beautifully-formed  and  exquisitely-tinted,  but  in- 
odorous flowers.  With  all  the  charm  of  form,  the  Austra- 
lian flowers  must  yield  to  the  delicious  fragrance  and 
simple  colouring  of  the  flowers  of  the  charming  hedgerows 
of '  merry  England.' — Hartletft  Sere  Holland. 

THE  DYING  SPANIEL 

Old  Oscar,  how  feebly  thou  crawl'si  to  the  door, 
Thou  who  wert  all  beauty  and  vigour  of  yore ; 
How  slow  U  thy  stagger  the  sunshine  to  And, 
And  thy  straw-sprinkled  pallet— how  crippled  and  blind ! 
But  thy  heart  is  still  Uving— thou  bearcat  my  voice— 
And  thy  faint-wagging  tail  saya  thou  yet  canst  rejoice ; 
Ah  !  how  different  art  thou  from  the  Oscar  of  old, 
The  sleek  and  the  gamesome,  the  swift  and  Uie  bold  ! 

At  sunrise  I  wakened  to  hear  thy  proud  bark. 

With  the  coo  of  the  house-dove,  the  lay  of  the  lark  ; 

And  out  to  the  green  fields  'two*  ours  to  repair, 

When  sunrise  with  glory  empurpled  the  air; 

And  the  streamlet  flowed  down  in  ita  gold  to  the  aea ; 

And  the  night-dew  like  diamond  sparks  gleamed  from  the  tree ; 

And  the  sky  o'er  the  earth  in  such  purity  glowed. 


,  and  start  from  my  feet. 
To  scare  the  wild  birds  from  their  sylvan  retreat ; 
Or  plunge  in  the  smooth  stream,  and  bring  to  my  hand 
The  twig  or  the  wild-flower  I  threw  from  the  land : 
On  the  mows-sprinkled  stone  if  1  sat  for  a  space, 
Thou  would  *»t  crouch  on  the  greensward,  and  gaze  In  my 
Then  in  wantonness  pluck  up  the  blooms  In  thy  teeth. 
And  toas  them  above  thec,  or  tread  them  beneath. 

Then  I  was  a  schoolboy  all  thoughtless  and  free. 
And  thou  wert  a  whelp  full  of  gambol  and  glee ; 
Aote  dim  is  thine  eyeball,  and  grizzled  thy  hnir, 
And  I  am  a  man,  and  of  grief  hsvc  my  share .' 
Thou  bring**t  to  my  mind  nil  the  pleasures  of  youth. 
When  Hope  was  the  mistress*,  not  handmaid  of  Truth ; 
When  Earth  looked  an  Eden,  when  Joy"»  sunny  hours 
Were  cl 


Now  Cummer  is  waning;  soon  tempest  snd 
Shall  harbinger  desolate  Winter  again. 
And  thou,  all  unable  ita  gripe  to  withstand, 
Shalt  die,  when  the  snow-mantle  garments  the  land: 
Then  thy  grave  shall  be  dug  'neath  the  old  cherry-tree. 
Which  in  spring-time  wilt  shed  down  its  bliwsonison  th< 
And,  when  a  few  taut-fleeting  seasons  are  o'er, 
Thy  faith  and  thy  form  shall  be  thought  of  no  more ! 

Then  all  who  cartward  thee  and  loYcd,  shall  be  laid. 
Life's  pilgrimage  o'er,  in  the  tomb's  dreary  shade; 
Other  step*  shall  he  heard  on  these  floors,  and  the  j*v>t 
Ik*  like  yesterday's  clouds  from  the  memory  east : 
Improvements  will  follow  ;  old  walls  be  thrown  down. 
Old  landmarks  removed,  when  old  masters  sre  gone  ; 
And  the  gard'ner,  when  delving,  will  marvel  to  wo 
White  bones  where  once  blossomed  the  old  cherry-tree ! 

Frail  things !  could  we  read  but  the  objects  around. 

In  the  meanest  some  deep-lurking  truth  might  be 

Some  type  of  our  frailty,  some  warning  to  show 

How  shifting  the  sands  are  wo  build  on  below: 

Our  fathers  have  passed,  and  have  mixed  with  the 

Year  presses  on  year,  till  the  young  become  old ; 

Time,  though  a  stern  teacher,  is  partial  to  none ; 

And  the  friend  and  the  foe  pass  away,  one  by  one ! 
— Damrttic  Vrrtrt ,  by  Delta.   [A  recently  published  and  very  In- 
terest ing  volume] 
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THE  BACK  STREET. 
The  back  street  is  necessarily  a  poor  street,  but  it  bos 
a  special  character  as  a  poor  street  As  one  who  forms 
part  of  a  great  society  of  uniformly  poor  people  in  a 
secluded  rural  district,  is  a  different  sort  of  person  alto- 
gether from  a  member  of  a  depressed  class  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  rich  people,  so  is  a  common  poor 
street  different  from  a  poor  street  which  is  a  back  one. 
Tbe  latter  is  additionally  poor  by  contrast,  and  by  its 
containing  things  and  persons  which  suggest  affluence 
without  partaking  of  it  The  back  street  suffers  by  an 
unfortunate  but  unavoidable  comparison.  We  turn  the 
corner  from  a  goodly  well-to-do-street  and  feel  our- 
selves all  at  once  plunged  into  one  full  of  fifteenth-rate 
houses  and  shops.  This  is  a  trial  which  no  mortal 
street  can  stand.  We  walk  with  an  easy  mind  through 
a  regular  district  of  the  humblest  class ;  but  we  pity 
a  back  street  The  worst  peculiarity  of  back  street* 
is  their  fallen -off  broken -down  appearance.  Some- 
how they  are  always  built  at  first  on  a  supposition 
that  they  arc  to  be  nice  genteel  streets,  fit  for  very 
tolerable  sort  of  people ;  but  they  never  keep  up  the 
character  for  more  than  three  or  four  years,  and  regu- 
larly decline  into  something  superlatively  shabby.  Not 
that  back  streets  have  not  their  struggles.  They  do 
their  very  best  I  thoroughly  believe,  to  resist  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  circumstances.  Often  we  see  a  bit 
at  the  end.  on  one  side,  keeping  up  a  neat  appearance — 
painting  the  doors  green  once  a-year  with  a  desperate 
earnestness— and  making  great  efforts  to  suppress  a 
•mall  broker  who  exhibits  old  candlesticks  and  stools 
out-of-doors  at  the  corner ;  but  it  is  sure  to  be  in  vain. 
One  heroic  Leonidas  of  a  proprietor  will  linger  with  a 
powerful  apparition  of  white  gauze  blinds  after  all  his 
own  sort  of  people  have  vanished ;  but  even  he  has  at 
length  to  go,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  neighbourhood  for 
his  children  ;  and  then  the  case  is  settled.  Our  unfor- 
tunate back  street  never  again  holds  up  its  head.  It 
breaks  all  out  in  an  inflammation  of  little  shops,  loses 
heart  about  its  window-panes,  and  begins  to  have  far  too 
many  children.  The  very  scavenger  disrespects  it  and 
only  gives  it  a  cleaning  when  he  likes.  In  short  it 
becomes  an  out-and-out  back  street 

It  is  wonderful,  all  things  considered,  how  a  back 
street  lives.  The  inhabitants  all  appear  extremely  poor. 
Yet  it  generally  contrives  to  have  a  small  shop  for  the 
materials  of  jollity  every  alternate  door,  with  rarely 
less  than  one  good  baker's  and  a  tolerable  butcher's 
■hop,  besides  an  infinity  of  places  with  three  penny 
loaves,  two  cabbages,  and  a  stick  of  pipeclay  in  the 
window,  (me  wonders  whence  all  the  custom  comes 
for  these  shops,  for  it  is  evident  the  fine  streets  do 
nothing  for  their  poor  neighbour,  and  there  is  no  tho- 
roughfare.  There  is  even  a  grocer,  who  puts  a  sugar 


barrel  out  in  front  of  his  door  every  morning,  as  if  he 
was  always  just  done  with  disburdening  it  of  its  con- 
tents :  the  boys  have  of  course  discovered  the  trick  ages 
ago,  and  know  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  sweet  mer- 
chandise to  be  had  in  the  inside  for  love  or  money  ;  but 
still  it  seems  to  betoken  a  rather  lively  business.  There 
is  a  smaller  grocery  concern,  with  two  placards  in  the 
window,  expressing  '  Agent  for  Grey's  Polishing  Fluid.' 
and  *  Fresh  butter  from  the  country  every  Thursday.' 
Flow  do  they  all  get  business?  Has  the  back  street  a 
self-supporting  mutually-devouring  character,  or  how 
Is  it?  There  are  also  two  mangles,  one  old  and  well- 
established,  the  other  a  bustling  noisy  rival,  eager  for 
a  share  of  trade.  You  hear  the  rumble  of  the  machi- 
nery, mingled  with  a  conflict  of  women's  tongues,  as 
you  pass  along.  A  chimney-sweep,  with  strong  preten- 
sions as  to  the  putting-up  of  cans,  has  been  establish^! 
for  years  in  one  of  the  murky  entries.  He  is  an  old 
man  as  black  as  Erebus  all  the  week,  but  washes  out 
gray  and  respectable  on  the  Sundays.  One  of  the  most 
original  sort  of  people  about  the  street  is  a  man  who 
deals  in  asses'  mUk — recommended  by  the  Faculty.  He 
has  a  den  in  a  back  court  for  himself  and  cattle,  the 
braying  of  which  has  often  attracted  the  hostile  atten- 
tion of  the  police ;  but  be  always  battles  them  off.  There 
is  also  a  small  millinery  shop,  with  a  female  name  over 
the  door,  and  a  modest  insinuation  of  neatly-ribboned 
gauze  caps  in  the  window.  Look  in  beyond  the  inuer 
screen,  and  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  two  poor  women, 
of  the  age  of  possible  mother  and  daughter,  sewing 
away  as  for  dear  life.  The  back  street  has  a  kind  feel- 
ing towards  these  two  poor  women,  for  they  are  un- 
usually industrious  and  inoffensive  beings — tried,  more- 
over, with  a  sore  oppression  besides  poverty,  in  the 
form  of  an  unhappy  husband  and  father,  who  has  been 
corrupted  out  of  all  good  feeling,  and  torments  them 
for  the  means  of  supplying  his  base  indulgences.  Yet 
they  struggle  on,  and  add  to  the  wonder  already  excited 
by  the  back  street  in  general,  as  to  its  powers  of  self- 
support  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  there  were  still 
some  people  fed  by  the  ravens. 

Amongst  the  denizens  of  the  back  street  is  a  retailer 
of  flour,  bran,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  rural  pro- 
duce, of  which  samples  are  duly  presented  in  the  win- 
dow. But  it  is  a  shop  of  evidently  scanty  business,  and 
has  got  quite  dusty  for  want  of  encouragement  Step 
in  for  a  biscuit  and  you  are  served  by  a  blooming  rus- 
tic-looking maiden,  whose  manner  strongly  betrnys  how 
little  she  is  used  to  such  a  kind  of  life.  An  old  enfeebled 
man  sits  sunning  himself  in  a  wooden  arm-chair  within 
the  window,  lulled  by  the  hummy  buzzy  sound  of  the 
flies  within  the  bespotted  panes,  and  with  an  out-dated 
newspaper  of  mouldering  appearance  spread  upon  his 
knees.  It  is  Irresistible  to  make  a  remark  about  the 
fine  weather  to  the  venerable  patriarch,  and  be  heartily 
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assents,  but  intimates  how  much  the  crop*  need  rain. 
There  is  a  memory  of  the  Lammermuirs  or  Teviotdale 
in  his  rery  voiee  anfl  the  fading  red  of  his  cheek.  But 
never  more  will  the  lark  bid  him  a  blithe  good-morrow, 
never  more  will  he  delight  to  view  the  sheep  and  kye 
thrive  bonnie  (),  on  Whitsled  lees  or  the  Fairy  knowe. 
He  is  a  broken  farmer,  obliged  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hard-working  life  to  seek  shelter  for  his  gray  hairs  in  a 
back  street  in  the  city  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  the  dispenser  of  the  biscuit  A  wreck 
of  household  furniture  was  nearly  all  that  was  left  to  the 
old  goodman  when  he  forsook  his  farm  ;  but  some  neigh- 
bours, pitying  his  state,  gave  him  credit  for  a  very  small 
stock  of  articles  wherewith  to  set  up  a  shop ;  and  be- 
hold him  settled  here,  accordingly,  to  pine  amidst  the 
confinement  and  nastiness  of  a  town  over  the  recollec- 
tion of  better  days.  To  turn  such  a  man  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  shopkeeper,  is  like  setting  an  honest  shepherd's 
dog  to  play  tricks.  The  concern  does  not,  never  can 
succeed.  Mcarwhile  one  of  the  daughters  has  gone  to 
bo  a  superior  sort  of  servant  The  other  must  remain 
to  take  charge  of  her  infirm  parents,  and  attend  to  busi- 
ness. What  a  cheerless  life  for  beings  lately  so  happily 
situated !  At  first  the  old  man  was  able  to  walk  almost 
every  day  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  there  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  country ;  but  now  he  hardly  can  move  to 
the  end  of  the  street  He  feels  that  he  has  had  his  last 
sight  of  the  face  of  nature,  that  the  green  leaves  and 
fresh  blade  must  for  the  future  be  but  ideas  of  the  mind, 
till  the  eye  that  closes  in  death's  sleep  shall  awake  to 
see,  and  know  alL  One  only  joy  ever  visits  the  home  of 
the  poor  victual-dealer.  It  is  when  an  old  country  neigh- 
bour stumbles  in  upon  them — no  matter  what  sort  of 
person  he  be,  so  he  only  comes  from  near  Whitsled. 
The  cold  sorrow-subdued  voice  of  the  family  then  bursts 
up  in  a  volcano  of  energy  and  glecsomc  excitement. 
Loud  hearty  salutations  and  inquiries  break  the  fore- 
noon stillness,  and  the  visitor  is  almost  dragged  into  the 
room  behind  the  shop,  and  forced  into  a  chair.  There, 
with  his  delighted  friends  around  him,  he  will  discourse 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  their  old  neighbours,  and 
all  the  concerns  of  the  country-side  they  once  called 
theirs ;  while  the  best  in  the  house  is  paraded,  and 
everything  but  thrust  down  his  throat  If  anybody 
comes  into  the  shop  at  that  moment  Helen  serves  with 
a  frightful  impatience,  and  hurries  back  to  devour  up 
nil  that  falls  from  the  visitor's  tongue,  as  if  it  were  so 
precious,  that  to  lose  one  word  of  it  were  a  hardship. 
At  length,  at  the  top-flood  of  a  conversation  that  might 
be  heard  as  far  as  a  hackney  coach,  the  visitor  rises 
to  depart — to  their  infinite  consternation,  for  they 
had  reckoned  him  as  their  own  for  half  a  day  at  least 
—but  country  people  always  are  in  such  a  hurry  when 
in  town— and  this  consternation  ascends  in  a  perfect 
coronach  or  whoop  of  anguish,  as  if  they  felt  them- 
selves the  worst- used  people  in  the  world,  and  never 
thought  to  have  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  an 
old  friend.  Amidst  the  clamour  Kusticus  breaks  off, 
but  not  without  the  most  solemn  promise  to  come  again 
and  see  tliem  next  time  he  visits  the  town.  He  goes, 
and  down  again  sinks  the  voice  of  tlie  family  to  the  low 
tenor  to  which  sorrow  has  tuned  it 

The  back  street  is  remarkable  for  the  perpetual 
mutations  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  one  or  two  fa- 
milies of  four  years'  standing,  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  quite  an  aristocracy  among  the  rest  one 
being  a  pawnbroker,  and  the  other  the  keeper  of  a 
thriving  tavern  which  gives  no  credit  But  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  of  a  year's  continuance  at  most  or 
perhaps  scarcely  so  much.  The  fact  is,  the  back  street 
is  only  a  pis-aller,  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  persons  quite 
at  a  loss  where  to  go  to.  Men-servants  discharged  for 
marrying,  go  frantically  and  set  up  a  shop  in  the  back 
street  Youths  interrupted  by  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
their  studies  for  professions,  plunge  headlong  into  the 
back  street  in  the  mad  hope  of  living  there  by  keeping 
a  school— forgetting  that  wherever  there  are  most  chil- 
dren, there  is  always  tho  less  inclination  for  a  paid 


education.  Tradesmen  who  have  failed  in  considerable 
streets,  faintly  think  to  get  along  under  a  jury  mast  in 
a  small  shop  in  the  back  street  Shops  wake,  therefore, 
into  new  life  every  few  months,  and  almost  immediately 
die  again  and  make  no  sign,  like  babes  which  give  up 
their  breath  before  they  have  well  drawn  it  Presently 
come  the  bill-stickers,  like  so  many  Robin  Redbreasts, 
and  cover  them  all  over  with  leaves.  Long  does  the 
landlord  wait  for  a  new  tenant;  insanely  but  vainly 
docs  he  denounce  the  bill-stickers;  paste  keeps  the 
ascendant  maugre  all  his  efforts.  At  leugth  the  pre- 
mises all  at  once  some  fine  morning  break  out  into  a 
dashing  eating-house,  with  a  round  of  beef  in  the  win- 
dow, supported  by  a  plate  of  sausages  on  the  one  side  and 
a  dish  of  mince  collops  on  the  other,  looking  all  as  if  man- 
kind could  not  fail  to  pour  in  as  they  went  by  to  enjoy 
so  many  good  things.  Alas !  '  I've  paced  much  this 
weary  mortal  round,'  and  after  a  month,  it  is  not  half 
done  The  shop  for  some  time  can't  believe  tliat  it 
is  not  to  be  patronised,  and  goes  on  looking  aa  bright 
and  hopeful  as  ever ;  but  it  wont  da  Mankind  either 
have  ceased  to  eat  or  they  know  not  where  eating  is 
best ;  and  so,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  a  quarter, 
the  shop  resigns  itself  once  more  to  the  bill-stickers, 
who,  like  trusty  undertakers,  right  soon  come  to  swathe 
the  corpse.  One  half  of  the  shops  thus  fall  asleep  and 
wake  again  twice  a-year  at  an  average.  In  short,  every- 
thing is  in  a  state  of  tentation  in  the  back  street  It  is 
a  place  of  forlorn  hopes  and  hopeless  expedients.  All 
that  is  unfortunate  everywhere  else,  all  that  has  been 
cast  out  everywhere  else,  takes  refuge  here — a  step  in 
the  downward  course  to  nothing.  And  all  this  is  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  back  windows  of  elegant  drawing- 
rooms,  where  prosperity  indulges  in  its  scarcely  en- 
joyed revels.  The  aching  head  of  the  over-self-indul- 
gent, and  the  dull  bosom  of  those  who,  with  world's 
wealth,  pine  from  the  very  absence  of  all  causes  of 
worldly  anxiety,  throb  within  hearing  of  the  curse  ot 
drunken  despair  as  it  staggers  in  from  the  tavern 
amongst  anguished  women  and  terror-stricken  children, 
and  the  low  moans  which  issue  from  the  death-bed  of 
those  who,  having  only  known  life  as  a  burden  and  a 
pain,  are  at  last  visited  with  one  gleam  of  happiness  in 
the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  it  Huddled,  indeed,  is  the 
geography  of  human  bliss  (or  what  is  called  so)  and 
human  wo! 

Distinct  as  is  the  character  of  the  back  street  it  is 
not  always  one  thing ;  it  has  different  aspects  at  diffe- 
rent times  of  the  day.  Pass  through  it  in  the  morning, 
and  you  see  it  at  about  its  worst  headachey,  stiff  about 
the  eyes,  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  anything  wrong 
that  may  have  happened  over  night  The  kennels  are 
in  no  good  state,  and  the  fragments  of  a  broken  lamp 
yet  bestrew  the  pavement  Two  shops  are  getting  their 
shutters  taken  off,  one  by  a  girl  with  a  gown  not  yet 
fully  indued,  the  other  by  an  old  man  wearing  his  night- 
cap. A  cart  with  buttermilk  is  an  object  of  general 
attraction.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  things  look  a 
little  neater.  A  medical  man,  who  has  left  hia  carriage 
in  the  neighbouring  street  is  inquiring  his  way  to  a 
patient  The  m ilk-cart  is  replaced  by  a  wagon  from 
which  coal  is  sold  in  sackfuls,  and  an  ass-cart  dispenses 
shoals  of  haddocks  and  fresh  herrings.  Few  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  are  seen  in  the  street  In  the 
evening,  again,  an  entirely  new  scene  is  presented. 
The  children,  let  loose  from  the  schools,  tlirong  and  fry 
about  Ten  to  one,  as  you  go  along  undreaming  of 
danger,  you  find  yourself  suddenly  embraced  by  a  skip- 
ping-rope, tripped  up  by  a  hoop,  or  hit  in  the  cheek  by 
a  ball.  The  matrons  stand  in  twos  and  threes  at  the 
doors,  with  dress  put  somewhat  to  rights,  and  knitting 
or  other  work  in  their  hands,  placidly  surveying  the 
sports  of  the  youngsters.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
women  are  seen  tripping  about  with  bright  new-washed 
faces  and  hair  excessively  in  curl,  the  admiration  of 
journeymen  carpenters  returning  from  their  work,  and 
the  young  grocer  standing  in  his  door.  Meanwhile  the 
has  edged  himself  so  far  round  to  the  north,  that 
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he  is  able,  for  once  in  the  day,  to  send  a  few  of  his  rays 
where  in  general  all  is  dusky.  Just  at  this  time  the 
place  looks  rather  well.  It  is  one  little  term  of  some- 
thing like  cheerfulness  in  the  gloomy  life  of  our  street. 
But  it  soon  passes  away.  Night  comes,  and  on  its  wings 
brings  things,  as  Thomas  Hood  says,  which  again  alter 
the  scene.  The  common  sort  of  shops  arc  now  shut, 
but  a  chink  in  the  doors  of  the  taverns,  and  the  swing 
of  a  bacchanalian  chorus  heard  through  the  shuttered 
windows,  tell  that  intemperance  is  in  its  full  wakeful- 
neas.  A  few  miserable  women  and  children  chant 
drearily  along  the  brink  of  the  kennel.  One  or  two 
groups  of  drunken  brawlers  are  seen  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling,  and  sometimes  a  window  is  heard  suddenly 
thrust  up.  and  the  cry  of  'Police!'  issued  from  it  in  a 
tone  of  frantic  alarm  or  indignant  fury — too  familiar  a 
sound  to  be  much  regarded  by  any  one.  So  concludes 
the  day  of  a  back  street,  to  be  followed  next  morning 
by  the  same  headachey,  eye-rubbing,  unconscious  look 
as  before.  And  so  will  this  truthful  history  ever  go  on; 
for,  however  the  persons  may  bo  changed,  the  circum- 
stances remain  unaffected.  Ami  thus  it  maybe  that, 
if  you  are  now  revisiting  the  back  street  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  very  few  years,  you  see  the  very  same  sort 
of  shops,  the  same  sort  of  houses  and  people,  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  the  same  j  yet.  in  the  quick  ordina- 
tion of  poverty,  the  population" will  have  been  so  entirely 
changed,  thathardly  one  person  living  here  at  the  former 
I  time  is  now  present  Where  have  all  the  hapless  gone? 
Alas!  where  do  they  In  general  go?  It  might  be  trouble- 
some to  trace  the  fate  of  individuals ;  but  of  what  has 
befallen  them  in  the  mass,  it  can  puzzle  no  one  to  form 
a  conjecture. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CHINESE. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

A  few  memoranda  respecting  the  geography  of  China 
Proper  are  necessary,  to  render  our  facts  concerning  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  more  intelligible. 

China  Proper  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  'extre- 
mity of  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  and  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  steppes  or  table-lands, 
gradually  rising  from  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  and 
Vellow  Seas  to  the  western  boundary.  The  coast  line 
extends  for  2500  miles,  and  consists  of  flats,  and  of  the 
low  hills  upon  which  are  grown  the  finest  teas.  The  fur- 
ther we  go  inland  to  the  north-west  the  higher  the  lands 
become,  till  wc  arrive  at  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Yun-ling  chain— a  vast  branch  of  the  Himalaya  ranges 
|  — which  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  country. 
Tracing  the  level  from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction, 
however,  the  gradual  ascent  is  interrupted  by  the 
great  plain  of  China,  which,  being  700  miles  long, 
and  varying  from  150  to  500  broad,  is  seven  times 
larger  than  the  great  plain  of  I-ombardy.   The  northern 

1  limit  of  China  Proper  is  definitely  marked  by  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  1250  miles  long  —  the  well-known  great 
wall  of  China.  What  materially  contributes  to  give 
the  country  iu  gradual  elevation,  is  two  parallel  ranges 

i  of  hills  which  intersect  it  from  the  north  and  west— 
where  their  height  is  great — to  the  east,  where  it  is 
gradually  depressed  near  the  sea.  The  great  extent  of 
mountainous  territory  supplies  China  with  springs 
which  interlace  it  with  water- courses  in  every  direc- 
tion. Next  to  the  Amazon  and  Oroonoco,  two  of  its 
rivers  are  the  largest  in  the  world— the  Hoang-ho,  or 

|  j  4  Yellow  River,'  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  '  Son  of  the 
Ocean.'    Besides  natural  water-courses,  the  indefati- 

} ;  gable  industry  of  the  people  has  covered  the  country 
with  canals,  which  are  so  numerous,  that,  when  viewed 

i  from  the  heights  of  some  districts,  they  appear  like 
»  network  covering  the  land.    The  climate  of  China, 


though  of  course  different  in  various  districts,  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  extremes,  it  being  in  the  same 
localities  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  In  winter.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
favourable  to  health,  and  uncommonly  so  to  vegetation. 
In  extent,  China  Proper  occupies  on  area  of  1,348,870 
square  miles;  thus  it  is  eight  times  greater  than  France, 
and  eleven  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

Of  their  country,  so  well-watered,  fertile,  and  pro- 
ductive, the  natives  are  quite  as  proud  as  of  their  con- 
stitution, and  consider  it  perfect. 

Excessive  egotism,  joined  to  their  intense  adora 
tion  of  antiquity,  furnishes  the  key  to  those  anomalies 
in  the  character  of  the  people  which  have  caused  so 
many  false  notions  concerning  them  to  become  current 
in  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  it  fully  accounts  for  their 
contempt  for  foreigners.  Their  own  territory  being  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  every  necessary  and  luxury  of  life, 
they  hold  themselves  quite  independent  of  imports,  or 
any  assistance  from  other  nations.  As,  then,  the  ancient 
legislators  saw  no  necessity  for  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  expressly  forbade  it ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  Chinese  law,  a  native  who 
leaves  his  country  is  punishable  with  death,  should  1ms 
unwisely  return.  A  stranger,  again,  who  enters  China, 
except  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  emperor,  and 
as  a  'tribute-bearer'  from  some  submissive  nation,  is 
ordained  to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  It  is  treason  to 
hold  any  intercourse— even  to  speak  to— a  foreigner 
without  special  license;  and  six  Hong  ('trade')  mer- 
chants are  appointed  at  Canton  to  transact  business 
with  the  *  outside  people,'  or  foreigners. 

In  this  exclusiveness  we  discover  a  main  cause  of 
the  vast  population  of  China.  Emigration — a  great 
outlet  for,  and  check  to,  a  prolific  populace— is  tho 
roughly  opposed  not  only  to  the  law,  but  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people ;  large  families  and  crowded  commu- 
nities being  deemed  by  them  amongst  Heaven  s  choicest 
blessings. 

Although  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  yet  its 
unequalled  densi'ty  is  undoubted.  The  few  travellers 
who  have  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  interior  of 
the  'celestial'  kingdom,  speak  with  astonishment  of  the 
multitudes  they  saw  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  of 
the  concourse  of  passengers  to  be  met  even  on  the 
country  roads.  Every  habitable  spot  throughout  China 
is  built  upon,  and  every  rood  of  ground  capable  of  bear- 
ing produce  is  incessantly  cultivated.  As  if  to  show 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  on  land  for  the  overgrown 
populace,  the  waters  arc  inhabited  :  houses  built  in 
boats,  and  ranged  in  long  rows  or  streets,  float  upon 
every  river  and  canal,  forming  aquatic  suburbs  to  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  According  to  an  official 
census  taken  by  the  native  government  in  1813,  China 
Proper  contained  361.693,879  '  mouths.'  Great  doubts, 
however,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  this 
official  census,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  in  excess,  j 
from  the  Chinese  prejudice  in  favour  of  vast  numbers. 
The  mode  of  collecting  it  is,  like  everything  else  in  this 
country,  systematic,  to  a  degree,  in  theory,  but  loo.«e  in 
practice.  The  whole  nation  is  subdivided  into  ten 
Kea,  or  families  ;  over  them  is  a  kind  of  constable,  who 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  family,  from  a  tablet  kept  by  every  householder, 
in  which  he  inscribes  the  number  of  inmates.  A  hun- 
dred families  constitute  a  Paou ;  a  similar  officer  is 
placed  over  them.  These  report  the  census  to  the  chief 
officer  in  the  Heen,  who  again  makes  his  returns  to  the 
Foo;  thence  the  document  is  transmitted  to  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  who  sends  in  his  statement  annually 
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to  the  board  of  revenue  at  l'ekin ;  and  from  these  various 
documents  the  census  is  published  in  the  imperial  sta- 
tistics. If  the  numbers  thus  collected  and  stated  above 
be  correct,  and  due  deduction  be  made  from  the  gross 
area  of  the  kingdom  for  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
tracts,  every  square  mile  would  be  required  to  sustain 
280  individuals.* 

This  overcrowded  community,  drawing  the  means  of 
life  entirely  from  the  land  they  exist  upon,  and  scorn- 
ing foreign  supplies  (the  Kussian  trade  by  way  of  Kiatka 
and  the  Canton  trade  being  but  small  exceptions  to  their 
grand  rule),  naturally  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
their  country,  and  the  Chinese  liave  always,  therefore, 
been  regarded  as  the  most  assiduous  cultivators.  Their 
industry  is  unequalled. 

Every  expedient  that  ingenuity  could  at  an  early 
period  invent,  or  energy  accomplish,  has  been  put  in 
force  to  make  the  soil  productive ;  every  acre  of  ground 
able  to  bear  produce  is  tilled ;  fallow  and  pasture  are 
almost  unknown.  Water  is  led,  by  means  of  canals,  into 
every  district,  for  the  double  purpose  of  transit  and  irri- 
gation. Roads  occasion  little  loss  of  room,  for  these  are 
very  narrow,  usually  consisting  of  a  mere  hank  raised 
above  the  rice- fields,  which  require  at  certain  seasons  to 
be  nearly  submerged.  But,  such  as  they  are,  the  Chinese 
roads  sufficiently  exhibit  the  patient  industry  of  their 
makers ;  for,  besides  consisting  of  carefully-constructed 
embankments,  they  are  mostly  paved  with  flag-stones. 
As  agriculturists,  the  merits  of  the  Chinese  are  con- 
fined to  their  industrious  personal  exertions  in  the  till- 
ing of  the  soil.  With  arrangements  for  increasing  pro- 
duction, whether  by  amassing  farms,  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  scientific  processes,  they  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted. Yet  sueh  is  the  effect  of  their  patient  and 
assiduous  labours,  that  the  whole  territory  looks  like  a 
collection  of  gardens. 

So  great  is  the  struggle  for  existence  in  China,  that 
every  sort  of  organic  matter  is  converted  into  food.  To 
eat  everything  which  can  possibly  afford  nourishment, 
is  the  comprehensive  principle  upon  which  Chinese  diet 
is  regulated.  Asses,  rats,  and  mice,  invariably  form 
part  of  a  butcher's  stock  ;  puppies  are  regidarly  fed  for 
the  shambles ;  and  cats  have  been  seen  ticketed  up  in 
the  Canton  market  at  a  higher  price  than  pheasants. 
Pork  is  the  favourite  dish ;  but  the  head  of  an  ass  is 
esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy.  No  aquatic  creature 
escapes  the  vigilance  of  a  Chinese  fisherman ;  seas, 
lakes,  canals,  rivers,  pools,  aud  even  the  furrows  of  |>addy 
fields,  arc  searched  for  fish.  Less  animal  food  of  any 
kind  is,  however,  eaten  in  China  than  elsewhere ;  and 
their  chief  vegetable  diet  is  rice.  Large  eating  is  a  vice 
of  the  upper  ranks  in  China,  in  consequence,  not  so 
much  of  gourmanderie  as  a  vanity  attached  to  the  sup- 
position that  one  is  rich  enough  to  command  an  unusual 
quantity  of  victuals.  To  be  fat  is  held  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  wealth  and  consequence ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  this  appearance,  respectable  men  will  eat  to  a  degree 
of  excess  which  to  us  might  appear  incredible.  Several 
mandarins  who  visited  the  English  admiral  off  Tang- 
choo,  during  the  late  expedition,  made  a  breakfast  which 
astounded  the  English  beholders.  One  of  the  visitors, 
of  immense  size,  4  weighing  upwards  of  thirty  stone, 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  his  powers  of  consumption, 
acknowledged  with  complacency  that  a  sheep  was  his 
ordinary  allowance  for  thrct?  days.'f  The  disgusting 
nature  of  this  vice  is  made  the  more  glaring,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  public 
are  unable  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  foo  l ;  ami  it  is 
said  that  thousands  of  the  poorer  orders  annually  die  of 
•tarvation. 

In  domestic  economy  they  are  unsurpassed :  there  is 
no  waste,  no  profusion  in  "any  branch,  and  the  most 
trifling  things  are  turned  to  advantage—even  offals 
being  relished.    The  plan  of  clubbing  which  we  recom- 
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mended  in  a  recent  number*  to  our  own  operatives,  has 
been  in  full  operation  in  China  for  centuries.  The 
Chinese  arc  unrivalled  for  their  '  clannishnc 
families  of  the  same  name,  be  they  ever  i 
join  their  resources,  and  often  live  in  the 
In  the  sacred  instructions  of  one  of  their  emperors,  it  is 
related  that  *  in  the  family  of  Chang-se,  of  Keang-choo, 
seven  hundred  persons  partook  of  the  same  daily  re- 
past'f  Contentment  reigns  even  amongst  the  roost 
wretched,  and  they  sit  down  to  a  meal,  consisting  of  a 
little  boiled  grass  and  potatoes,  with  cheerfulness,  be- 
cause they  know  no  better. 

The  habitations  of  tlie  Chinese  prove  they  deserve 
the  name  Mr  Davis  has  given  them,  of  '  incurable  con- 
servatives.' They  have  not  altered  the  shape  or  plan 
of  their  buildings  from  the  earliest  time.  Those  writers 
who  contend  that  the  present  race  of  Chinese  are  of 
Tartar  origin,  point  to  their  houses  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  conjecture ;  for  in  shape,  however  much  they  may 
be  ornamented,  they  are  precisely  similar  to  a  Tartar 
tent.  '  A  Chinese  city,'  says  a  learned  writer,  '  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  Tartar  camp,  surrounded  by  mounds 
of  earth  to  preserve  themselves  and  cattle  from  the 
depredations  of  neighbouring  tribes;  and  a  Chinese 
habitation  is  the  Tartar  tent,  with  its  sweeping  r 
ported  by  poles,  excepting  that  the  Chinese  have 
their  walls  with  brick,  and  tiled  the  roofs  of  their 
houses.'  %  Everything  in  the  country  being  regulated 
by  law,  the  building  of  houses  forms  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  habitations  of  the  poor  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  procured  nearest 
at  hand.  Millions  of  people  live  in  mud  hovels,  but  of 
these  a  great  number  arc  faced  with  brick;  while  iu 
places  where  granite  abounds,  the  cabins  arc  composed 
of  solid  rock,  which  they  possess  great  skill  in  cutting 
and  joining,  so  that  a  seam  is  hardly  visible.  In  woody 
districts,  huts  are  built  of  planks.  But  there  is  no  ma- 
terial so  much  in  use  as  bamboo,  not  only  for  building 
purposes,  but  for  every  other  :  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
plant,  when  boiled,  form  a  favourite  article  of  food ;  fur- 
niture is  made  of  it ;  and,  in  short,  a  long  and  not  unin- 
teresting article  might  be  written  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  bamboo  is  put  by  the  Chinese.  They  perforin  a 
series  of  superstitious  ceremonies  on  beginning  to  build, 
and  always  commence  with  the  hearth,  though,  with  all 
their  ancestors'  wisdom,  they  overlooked  chimneys  ;  and 
for  modern  architects  to  add  such  conveniences  now, 
would  be  flat  impiety.  Fires,  however,  are  seldom  used 
except  for  cooking,  the  requisite  warmth  in  jrinter 
being  supplied  by  fur  clothing.  The  interk 
pauper's  house  consists  of  one  room,  to  sei 
pose  both  for  his  family  and  domestic  animals, 
which  a  pig  is  always  to  be  seen.  The  interior  of  a 
Chinese  and  an  Irish  cabiu  resemble  each  other  in  many 
respects. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  with,  and 
ccaled  by,  high  stone  walls,  and  never  exceed  two 
in  height;  so  that  nothing  surprises  a  Chinese 
than  pictures  or  descriptions  of  the  five  and 
storeyed  houses  of  European  cities.  Mr  Davis 
ports  that  the  present  emperor  inquired  whether  it 
was  the  smallucss  of  our  territories  which  compelled 
us  to  build  so  near  the  clouds  ?  The  magnificence  of 
Chinese  mansions  is  estimated  in  some  measure  by  the 
ground  which  they  cover ;  but  much  of  this  is  often 
occupied  by  complicated  jiassages.  At  the  entrance 
within  the  stone  nail  is  a  space  occupied  by  flower -pots, 
and  often  a  umall  garden  laid  out  with  artificial  rucks 
and  mountains.  The  principal  hall  generally  faces  the 
south ;  and  its  walls  are  adorned  with  inscriptions, 
either  drawn  upon  a  lacquered  plank  with  gilt  letters,  or 
written  upon  papir.  This  is  the  place  of  devotion,  or 
hall  of  ancestors ;  for  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  seems 
chiefly  to  consist  of  a  worship  of  their  forefathers.  An 
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idol  and  incense-stand  is  nearly  always  found  in  the 
principal  room  of  n  respectable  Chinese.   The  tempo- 
rary residence  of  the  governor  of  Chusan,  during  the 
short  time  we  held  that  island,  was  at  the  chief  city, 
I   Tinghai,  and  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Jocelyn : — 4  It 
•was  believed  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  literary 
character,  and  was,  when  first  opened,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all.  The  different  apartments  open  round 
the  centre  court,  which  is  neatly  tiled;  the  doors, 
window-frames,  and  pillars  that  support  the  pent-roof 
are  carved  in  the  most  chaste  and  delicate  style ;  and 
the  interior  of  the  ceiling  and  wainscot  are  lined  with 
a  fret- work,  which  it  must  have  required  the  greatest 
nicety  and  care  to  have  executed.'    In  a  house  near 
Nankin,  another  traveller  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  partitions,  which  consisted  of  trellis-work,  covered 
with  a  delicate  gauze.    '  The  passage  between  two  of 
the  "fragrant"  (or  women's)  apartments  consisted  of 
imitations  in  a  rich  dark -coloured  wood  of  an  avenue 
of  young  bamboos,  their  graceful  branches  entwining 
overhead  to  form  the  arch,  and  their  taper  stems  en- 
circled by  creepers,  which  cling  to  them  in  the  most 
tasteful  and  picturesque  manner  conceivable.'*  Most 
of  the  bed-places  in  the  sleeping  apartments  for  ladies, 
which  were  observed  by  the  invaders,  were  less  beds 
than  large  dormitories.    A  portion  of  the  apartment, 
about  eight  feet  square,  is  partitioned  off,  having  a  cir- 
cular sliding  panel  by  which  to  enter.    The  exterior 
of  these  partitions  is  often  sumptuously  carved,  gilt, 
and  ornamented.    In  the  inside  is  a  large  couch, 
covered  with  a  soft  mat,  hung  with  rich  draperies 
and  bullion  silk  tassels;  this,  with  a  little  chair  and 
table,  makes  up  all  the  furniture  of  these  elegant  but 
ill-ventilated  dormitories.  The  beds  of  people  of  middle 
rank  are  formed  of  hard  planks  covered  with  a  mat,  the 
pillow  generally  an  oblong  leathern  box  in  which  they 
preserve  their  valuables.    In  winter  a  great  many  blan- 
kets are  used,  but  no  sheets ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that, 
unlike  other  orientals,  the  Chinese  use  scarcely  any 
bed,  table,  or  even  body  linen.    When  a  house  is  of  two 
storeys,  it  is  the  upper  one  which  contains  the  '  fragrant ' 
apartments,  otherwise  they  are  situated  close  to  the 
great  halL  The  windows  consist  almost  always  of  oiled 
paper;  very  little  glass  being  used  in  China;  though 
shutters  are  sometimes  made  of  pearl-oyster  shells  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  admit  light    To  country  houses,  gar- 
dens and  artificial  landscapes  are  indispensable;  and 
few  are  without  tanks  or  ponds,  filled  with  quantities  of 
the  golden  and  silver  carp,  and  overspread  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  nelumbium,  or  sacred  lotus. 

In  towns,  the  narrow  streets  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
tradesmen's  shops,  some  of  which  arc  loaded  with  orna- 
ment. The  sign-boards  hang  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
,  house,  as  they  formerly  did  amongst  ourselves,  and  are 
I  of  the  most  gaudy  and  alluring  description;  for  the 
puffing  system  in  retail  trading  appears  to  have  been 
extensively  practised  in  China,  when  it  was  quite  un- 
known in  the  western  world.  The  vista  these  splendid 
advertisements  form  on  looking  down  a  street,  present 
a  moat  singular  and  lively  appearance.  In  some  of  the 
■hops  the  public  are  warned,  by  sentences  conspicuously 
posted  up,  not  to  gossip,  and  assured  by  others  that 
*  they  don't  cheat  here.' 

To  dress,  the  Chinese  attach  great  importance,  and 
the  costume  of  every  grade  is  strictly  superintended  by 
the  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  lower  orders 
generally  wear  an  untanned  sheep-skin  jerkin  and  cloth 
nether  garments.  But  as  the  grade  of  life  get*  higher, 
the  dress  increases  in  splendour.  The  summer  clothing 
of  the  upper  ranks  is  a  long  loose  gown,  or  gaberdine, 
of  thin  silk  or  gauze,  sometimes  confined  to  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  the  sleeves  loose,  and  the  neck  bare.  The 
breeches  are  of  the  Dutch  kind,  being  of  most  ample 
dimensions.  Woven  stockings  of  cotton  or  silk  cover 
the  legs;  and  cloth,  satin,  or  velvet  boots  protect  the 
feet.  The  soles  are  very  thick,  on  account  of  the  leather 
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not  being  sufficiently  well  tanned  to  exclude  wet,  with- 
out a  great  many  layers;  and  the  broad  edges  are  1 
kept  clean  with  whiting,  instead  of  blacking.   In  win-  I 
ter,  fur  jackets  and  leggings  are  added  to  the  sum-  I 
mer  clothing.    When  the  change  of  costume  shall  ' 
take  place,  is  not  dependent  upon  individual  conve-  1 
nience,  but  on  legal  custom,  and  it  is  indicated  by  the 
cap.  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  season.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  or  hot  weather,  the  viceroy  of 
each  province  puts  on  his  winter  or  summer  cap.  This 
important  circumstance  is  noticed  in  the  official  gazette, 
and  is  the  signal  for  every  man  under  his  government  j 
to  make  the  same  change.*   The  summer  cap  is  a  cone 
of  bamboo  or  chip,  covered  with  a  large  quantity  of  red 
horse-hair,  or  with  silken  threads ;  at  the  apex  is  the 
button,  which  denotes  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The 
winter  head-gear  is  a  dome  of  velvet  or  fur,  with  a 
broad  brim  sharply  turned  up— like  the  loose  cuff  of  a 
coat — all  round.    Some  of  the  ceremonial  dresses  are  i 
very  splendid  and  costly,  being  of  expensive  silk  elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  gold.    Fur  dresses  are  many 
of  them  of  such  value  and  strength,  that  they  descend 
from  father  to  son ;  hence  some  Chinese  possess  a  large 
quantity  of  them,  their  stock  being  added  to  from  that 
of  deceased  relatives.    Mr  Davis  relates,  that  at  an 
entertainment  at  Canton,  where  the  party,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  seated  in  a  room 
without  fires,  the  European  guests  began  to  complain 
of  cold,  upon  which  the  host  immediately  accommo- 
dated the  whole  number,  ten  or  twelve,  with  hand- 
some wide-sleeved  spensers,  all  of  the  most  costly  furs, 
saying  that  he  had  plenty  more  in  reserve.    As  the 
Chinese  seldom  change  their  under-clothing,  they  are 
personally  uncleanly,  and  subject  to  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

The  respectable  Chinese  wear  many  articles  of  conve- 
niency  appended  at  the  girdle,  as  swords,  daggers,  and 
pistols  are,  or  have  been  worn,  in  Europe.  Not  the  least 
conspicuous  of  these  is  a  fun  enclosed  in  a  silk  sheath, 
an  article  required  both  for  coolness  and  as  a  direct 
protection  in  summer  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  One  of 
the  most  ludicrous  sights  which  our  countrymen  en- 
countered in  China,  was  presented  by  a  visitor  to  one 
of  our  ships  —  u  Chinese  cavalry  officer,  who  kept  1 
fanning  himself  from  the  moment  he  got  on  deck. 
A  purse,  often  elegantly  embroidered,  a  case  holding 
a  flint,  steel,  and  tobacco  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a  variety 
of  tooth  and  ear-picks,  and  a  watch-pocket,  are  other 
articles  usually  carried  in  this  manner  by  a  Chinese  of 
rank. 

The  following  summary  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  houses  and  costumes  of  the  Chinese  when  collected 
in  a  town,  was  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness: — The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  every  large  Chinese  town  fully  bears 
out  its  Tartar  origin;  for  a  stranger  admitted  into 
Pekin,  Nutikm,  or  Canton,  may  fancy  himself— from 
the  low  houses  with  curved  overhanging  roofs,  unin- 
terrupted by  a  single  chimney — from  the  numerous 
pillars,  and  from  the  flags  and  streamers  placed  before 
the  door  of  every  official — in  a  Tartar  encampment 
The  scene  is  full  of  animation :— the  glitter  of  the  paint- 
ing, gilding,  and  varnishing  which  everywhere  meets 
his  eye,  together  with  the  gaily-ornamented  lanterns  of  I 
horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper,  that  hang  over  the  doors 
— the  confused  noises  of  perambulating  tinkers  and 
blacksmiths  in  their  little  portable  workshops — the 
buying,  selling,  and  bartering— the  bursts  of  laughter 
occasioned  by  jugglers,  conjurors,  quack -doctors,  and 
comedians— the  mirth  produced  by  men  carrying  home 
their  newly-married  wives,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
music — the  howlings  of  mourners  burying  the  dead — 
the  magistrates,  attended  by  their  lictors  and  officers, 
parading  the  town — with  now  and  then  the  procession 
of  some  man  high  in  office,  who  is  escorted  by  persons 
bearing  flags,  umbrellas,  painted  lanterns,  and  other 
strange  insignia  of  office — this  combination  of  sights 
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and  sounds  presents  a  spectacle  which  can  be  beheld 
nowhere  but  in  China. 

Having  c  leared  the  way  by  stating  these  general  par- 
ticulars of  tlie  Chinese  and  their  country,  we  shall,  in  a 
succeeding  article,  take  a  nearer  view  of  their  social  con- 
dition, 


EBEN  ELSnENDER,  THE  MOOR-FAIiMER. 

Ebknezer  Alexander,  or,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
Elien  Elshender,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  was 
originally  a  manufacturer,  but  not  being  successful  in 
this  lino,  and  falling  into  low  spirits,  he  went  to  spend 
some  time  at  a  village  where  an  elder  and  more  pros- 
perous brother  had  a  bleaching  establishment,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  tone  of  his  mind  by  means  of 
country  air  and  exercise.  The  place  seemed  at  first 
sight  unlikely  to  cheer  up  an  invalid  of  the  mind,  being 
situated  in  a  high  and  sterile  district,  with  a  north-east 
exposure,  and  far  from  all  other  human  haunts;  but 
things  turned  out  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  we  shall  tell  how  this  came  about. 

Ehcn,  in  his  wanderings  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
speedily  attracted  to  a  hollow  in  the  neighbouring  moor- 
land*, which  might  be  considered  as  the  only  place 
within  several  miles  presenting  the  least  charm  for 
the  eye ;  a  brook,  fringed  by  a  line  of  willows  and  a 
strip  of  green,  formed  the  simple  elements  of  the  scene, 
and  from  its  situation  it  hail  a  look  of  seclusion  and 
warmth.  He  was  led,  by  what  he  saw  here,  to  surmise 
that  elevation  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  culti- 
vation, provided  there  be  shelter;  and  soon  becoming 
convinced  of  the  fact,  his  active  mind  in  no  long  time 
conceived  that  he  might  employ  himself  worse  than  in 
endeavouring  to  clear  a  little  possession  for  himself,  at 
a  nominal  rent,  out  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  He 
looked  around,  but,  excepting  the  few  patches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village,  the  region  was  one  either 
of  unbroken  heath  or  of  moss  of  great  depth,  broken 
into  pits,  and  filled  with  water  even  at  midsummer. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  seem  more  hopeless.  On  the 
left  only,  as  he  looked  northward,  a  large  flat,  lying  far 
beneath  him,  and  black  and  barren,  or  covered  with 
brown  heath,  but  looking  to  the  sun,  seemed  to  offer 
the  semblance  of  a  cultivated  field,  and  he  determined 
to  visit  it.  He  did  so,  but  found  it  very  unpromis- 
ing. The  surface,  though  apparently  smooth  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  rough  and  uneven ;  the  soil  was  either  stony 
and  shallow,  or  a  deep  quick  moss,  wet  everywhere 
even  in  summer,  and  with  no  fall  by  which  it  might  be 
drained.  A  rivulet  skirted  it  on  the  east,  and  was  the 
natural  boundary  in  that  direction ;  but  a  swell  many 
feet  in  height  rose  on  the  bank,  and  closed  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  proposed  farm  from  almost  the  possibility  of 
being  drained  ;  and  there  were  similar  embankments  on 
the  north  and  west.  Still  it  was  a  large  surface,  not 
materially  uneven  ;  it  lay  beautifully  to  the  sun,  and  he 
could  not  but  think  that,  if  drained,  and  sheltered,  and 
cultivated,  here  might  be  an  extensive,  perhaps  a  valu- 
able farm.  It  would  not  require  deep  cuttings,  as  in 
moss-flows,  nor  extensive  levelling*,  as  in  very  unequal 
surfaces.    lie  determined  to  think  farther. 

He  spoke  of  his  purpose  to  no  one,  but  he  brooded 
ove  r  it  for  days,  again  and  again  visiting  the  ground,  and 
at  last  he  waited  on  the  agent  of  the  proprietor.  Even 
from  him  he  exacted  a  promise  of  secrecy,  if  nothing 
should  follow  upon  his  offer;  and  then,  for  a  lease  of 
thirty  years,  offered  a  shilling  an  acre  for  four  hundred 
aens  of  that  unbroken  waste,  with  power  to  renew  his 
lease  for  thirty  years  more,  if  he  should  so  incline,  at 
five  shillings  per  acre;  but  with  liberty,  also,  to  quit  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  without  being  liable  in  damages 
from  any  cause. 

Many  landlords  stem  to  fancy  that  though  land  is  of 
no  value  in  their  hands,  they  have  yet  a  right  to  be 
shavers  in  the  profits  produced  by  the  intelligence,  labour, 
and  eapit  d  of  others ;  and  that  they  are  extremely 
liberal  in  forbearing  to  share  for  a  few  years  in  what 


had  never  existed  for  them,  and  yet  will,  at  the  end  of 
those  few  years,  be  a  valuable  inheritance  to  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever.  The  landlord  in  the  present  case 
was  wiser.  He  saw  that  he  was  about  to  receive  imme- 
diately, for  a  small  portion  of  this  moor  in  cultivation, 
almost  as  much  as  the  entire  moor  brought  as  an  in- 
ferior sheep-walk,  and  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  it 
would  exceed  the  original  income  of  the  entire  posses- 
sion; while  this  attempt  at  cultivation,  if  successful, 
would  be  an  example  of  the  utmost  value,  and  might 
give  his  village  that  neighbourhood  which  it  so  much 
required.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  offer  of  our 
friend  accepted,  but  wood  for  buildings  was  voluntarily 
offered,  and  a  proper  allowance  for  useful  and  well-con- 
structed drains. 

The  villagers  were  astounded  to  hear  that  they  were 
to  obtain  such  a  neighbour,  but  happy  even  in  the  hope 
of  it.  Enclosed  as  the  place  was  by  banks,  which,  instead 
of  admitting  it  to  be  drained,  would,  if  broken  down, 
inundate  it  with  water,  it  looked  to  them  like  a  huge 
frying-pan,  and  of  course  there  was  no  abstaining  from 
some  little  quiet  jokes.  This  last  was  indeed  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  affair.  There  was  a  fall  for  draining  within 
the  farm,  but  not  without  it;  there  was  no  final  outlet. 
Still,  our  friend  determined  on  pursuing  his  experiment ; 
and,  as  a  first  measure,  determined  to  give  his  possession 
a  good  name :  he  called  it  Glen-Eden  / 

He  next  marked  off  the  site  for  his  steading  on  a  very 
slight  but  bare  and  valueless  knoll,  being  desirous  at 
once  to  sit  dry  and  to  spare  his  good  land  if  there  were 
any.  As  he  felt  that  nothing  would  be  more  apt  to 
encourage  him  than  the  comfort  of  his  home,  as  soon  is 
his  tnrf-cottage  was  roofed  in,  he  had  a  floor  laid  down 
in  one  end  of  it,  and  raising  up  slight  ribs  of  wood  by 
the  walls,  and  continuing  them  overhead,  had  the  whole 
neatly  covered  by  a  thin  boarding,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  carpet  and  a  slight  curtain  festooned  over 
his  couch — 

A  couch  ordained  a  double  debt  to  pay; 
A  couch  by  night,  a  sofa  all  the  day- 
made  his  end  of  the  tenement  seem  a  palace,  and  en- 
abled him  to  look  on  the  storm  or  the  sunshine  with 
equal  consciousness  of  snugness  and  security  to  health. 
Good  fires  soon  made  the  other  end  very  tolerable  to  his 
servants ;  and  being  washed  with  lime,  though  not 
plastered,  it  formed  a  very  cheerful  temporary  residence. 
He  had  the  rankest  of  the  heath  pulled  and  secured  for 
thatch  or  fuel,  intending  to  burn  the  rest  on  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  ground  should  be  dry.  He  next  laid  out 
the  fields,  and  ordered  them  to  lie  cleared  of  stones — an 
operation  that  covered  them  in  some  places  to  the  depth 
of"  several  feet ;  and  finally,  he  set  himself  to  endeavour 
to  lay  the  land  dry. 

For  this  hist  purpose,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  firm, 
but  where  the  surrounding  wall,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
was  highest  (and  this  was  on  the  east),  fie  ordered  a 
bank  of  moss  to  l>e  dug  out,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
convenient  for  being  dried  and  burned.  In  the  course 
of  this  digging  he  came  upon  both  stones  and  clay, 
treasures  of  gn  at  value  in  his  circumstances ;  and  lest 
the  winter,  by  filling  the  pond  with  water,  should  ren- 
der farther  digging  impossible,  he  pursued  his  labours 
with  great  assiduity.  His  determination  was,  that  this 
reservoir  should  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  draining 
the  land ;  and  should  it  prove  unequal  to  this,  that  a 
pump  or  pumps,  to  be  worked  by  a  small  windmill, 
should  raise  the  water  to  a  height  enabling  him  to  send 
it  off  his  territories.  In  the  meantime  he  knew  what 
ridicule  the  suspicion  even  of  such  a  project  would 
draw  upon  him,  and  therefore  he  gratified  inquirers  by 
informing  them  that  he  was  forming  a  fish-pond  for  the 
residence,  and  even  expected  to  draw  profit  from  the  ice 
in  winter,  by  letting  it  out  for  curling,  though  the  game 
was  not  then  known  in  that  part  of  Scotland;  and  the 
parties,  breathing  softly,  turned  from  him,  and  gently 
lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes,  departed.  Meantime 
he  was  intersecting  his  fields  in  numerous  directions  by 
drains,  leading  them  into  one  another,  diverging,  branch- 
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in;,  and  every  way  varying  them  according  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground ;  and  after  proving  their  running, 
carefully  filling  them  with  the  stones  taken  from  the  sur- 
face, and  all  tending  ut  last  to  the  general  reservoir.  Even 
in  winter,  therefore,  the  land  became  drier  and  drier, 
and  people  now  began  to  see  the  use  of  the  pond.  By  the 
return  of  spring  he  had  effectually  drained  a  large  space 
in  front  of  his  residence,  and  generally  prepared  it  for  the 
operation  of  the  plough.  And  even  in  this,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  instinct,  he  differed  from  the  accustomed  mode. 
Aware  that  oxen  draw  most  gently  and  steadily,  he 
had  secured  the  temporary  use  of  a  strong  yoke  of  these, 
to  be  tried  in  all  such  portions  of  the  soil  as  seemed 
likely  to  be  capable  of  being  opened  up  by  the  plough. 
People  from  the  village  had  been  engaged  to  attend  at 
the  same  time  to  complete,  with  the  spade  and  other 
implements,  what  the  plough  might  leave  imperfectly 
done,  and  give  him,  if  possible,  a  field ;  and  they  had  by 
this  time  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  that  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  in  many  cases  gratuitous, 
lie  had  no  lime  for  the  present ;  but  he  had  been  sca- 
venger to  the  village  during  winter,  and  he  had  secured 
all  the  runnings  from  his  own  cattle  in  a  great  tank. 
He  now  set  to  burning,  in  close  kdns,  all  the  turf  he 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  during  the  summer;  and 
between  these  and  the  refuse  of  the  few  cattle  for  which 
he  had  been  able  to  find  food,  he  was  enabled  to  plough 
and  manure  some  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  he  sowed 
and  planted  with  the  usual  crops,  accompanying  all  the 
white  crops  with  sown  grass.  To  complete  his  experi- 
ment, he  had  procured  a  cask  to  carry  out  the  runnings 
i  of  his  stables,  &c. ;  and  having  placed  it  on  a  cart,  and 
fitted  it  with  a  tail-box  pierced  with  holes,  such  as 
is  used  for  watering  streets  and  roads,  he,  as  a  last 
operation,  sprinkled  this  liquor,  so  far  as  it  would  go, 
over  the  ground  that  had  been  dressed  with  ashes,  at 
night,  that  no  portion  of  it  might  be  wasted  by  the  sun; 
I  and  so  closed  the  lutours  of  his  first  spring. 

Science  bad  not  then  disclosed  to  us,  what  is  now  known 
|  to  be  true,  that  the  terms  good  and  bad  land,  as  gene- 
rally understood,  are  expressions  without  meaning,  as 
almost  every  species  of  land  requires  some  culture  to 
:  make  it  productive;  and  by  suitable  means  much  may 
;  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of  land.    Neither  was  it 
then  known,  as  it  now  is,  what  are  the  precise  in- 
gredients necessary  to  the  production  of  the  various 
crops,  and  to  which  the  soil  is  n  mere  matrix  or  re- 
ceiver;  and  that  burned  earth  or  lime,  and  ammonia 
or  the  runnings  of  stables,  and  other  usual  manures, 
contain  many  of  those  necessary  ingredients.    But  by 
instinct  or  accident,  by  reasoning  from  what  he  had 
noticed,  or  heard,  or  read,  and  perhaps  so  f.ir  experi- 
menting without  much  knowledge  or  expectation,  our 
friend  had  hit  upon  many  things  now  known  to  be  use- 
ful, and  the  result  surprised  many.   Not  only  was  there 
no  failure  in  the  crops  of  Glen-Eden  (as  they  now  began 
seriously  to  call  it),  but  they  were  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  oats,  standing  upon  moss  of  great  depth  but  drained 
— and  that  but  for  the  draining  and  manure  would  not 
have  borne  a  green  leaf— were  as  luxuriant  as  if  the 
depth  of  the  moss  had  been  the  cause  of  their  excellence. 
,  The  other  soils,  lately  so  thin  and  dead,  were  now  deep 
1  and  dry,  and  bearing  excellent  barley,  with  a  Hush  of 
'  clover  about  its  roots.    Potatoes,  the  frift  of  u  warm  and 
1  distant  region,  were  flourishing  in  their  little  beds  on 
•  this  lately  cold  and  barren  moor,  as  if  it  had  been  their 
native  and  appropriate  soil;  and,  in  short,  industry  and 
I  intelligence  had  in  a  few  months  triumphed  over  the 
I  ignorance  and  neglect  of  centuries. 

Till  these  things  became  apparent,  however,  our  ex- 
perimenter kept  in  the  shade.  lie  had  dismissed  all  his 
workers,  except  his  hind,  whom  he  termed  his  'resi- 
dent manager,  and  his  wife,  who  was  his  sole  servant, 
and  a  Gibeonite  of  a  boy  for  looking  after  his  sheep. 
As  the  crops  began  to  show  themselves,  his  hind  urged 
npon  him  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  the  almost 
certain  success  of  his  experiment,  and  consequently  the 
duty  of  resuming  operations.   According  to  all  appear- 


ances, his  first  crop  would  more  than  pay  the  expense 
that  would  give  him  a  permanent  and  valuable  posses- 
sion; and  as  Eben  inclined  to  this  opinion,  he  deter- 
mined to  resume.  As  a  proper  preparative  to  this,  he 
allowed  his  mother  and  sisters  to  visit  him  ;  and  though 
they  were  shocked  with  the  outwani  aspect  of  his  rcsi-  . 
dence,  a  black  and  cheerless-looking  turf-hut,  in  the  . 
midst  of  a  comparative  wild,  and  guarded  by  a  pet  sheep 
and  her  lambs,  that,  as  they  approached,  patted  tho 
ground  in  a  very  menacing  manner,  yet  when  they  en- 
tered it,  and  found  the  servant  cheerfully  preparing  for 
them  a  meal  in  the  one  end,  while  in  the  other  was  a 
little  parlour  such  as  a  gentleman  might  inhabit  with  ; 
rest  and  enjoyment,  they  were  not  only  surprised  and 
pleased,  but  would  gladly  have  protracted  their  visit,  and 
were  delighted  to  understand  that  they  were  speedily 
to  join  him. 

Of  course,  from  greater  experience  he  rose  to  greater  ' 
success.  Even  his  labourers  worked  more  cheerfully 
from  seeing  the  success  of  what  had  been  done.  Moss 
that  had  hitherto  seemed  a  nuisance  was  to  him  a  trea- 
sure, and  husbanded  accordingly ;  and  stones  that,  above 
ground,  were  such  an  encumbrance,  were,  when  placed 
in  drains  beneath  it,  of  the  utmost  value.  He  became 
perfectly  happy  in  his  labour  of  improving,  and  almost 
regretted  to  think  that  one  day  it  must  have  an  end.  i 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  these  operations  were 
begun ;  the  barren  moor  has  been  reclaimed  into  a  valu- 
able and  productive  farm:  the  once  bare  and  rugged 
banks  that  impeded  its  draining  have  long  been  turned 
into  boundaries  covered  with  herbage  of  the  softest 
texture,  and  crowned  with  woods  at  once  an  ornament 
and  a  shelter,  and  that  being  to  be  paid  for,  will  render 
their  owner  rich.  Even  the  deep  and  unsightly  pool, 
that  first  assisted  in  laying  the  land  dry,  has  been  sur- 
rounded and  screened  by  willows  and  alders,  both  useful 
in  their  way ;  and  from  the  numbers  of  ducks  and 
geese  constantly  breeding  on  its  borders  and  floating 
on  its  bosom,  must  add  no  inconsiderable  item  to  the 
profits  of  the  farm.  Where  the  first  damp  and  dis- 
heartening turf-shed  was  erected,  there  are  now  warm 
and  substantial  offices ;  and  fronting  all,  and  Hanked  by 
garden  walls,  and  behind  them  trees,  stands  a  farm- 
house, in  its  first  days  a  cottage,  but  always  the  seat  of 
plain  abundance,  and  now  of  every  comfort  and  a  gene- 
rous hospitality.  Though  in  a  climate  not  very  genial, 
it  is  always  warm ;  and  from  various  flowering  shrubs 
spread  over  it,  seldom  without  flowers.  It  is  tho 
cherished  residence  of  an  industrious,  ingenious,  aud 
very  worthy  man. 

Many,  stimulated  by  his  success,  soon  followed  his  ex- 
ample, though  on  a  less  extensive  scale ;  but  the  unpro- 
mising wild  of  thirty  years  ago  is  now  a  sheltered,  cul- 
tivated, and  comparatively  fertile  spot,  and  the  abode 
of  many  industrious  aud  contented  families. 


HELP  YOURSELF. 

A  TALE. 

Ox  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Worcester,  there  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  green,  sloping 
towards  the  river,  a  small  but  neat-looking  cottage.  At 
the  time  to  which  the  commencement  of  this  little 
history  refers,  the  spot  was  scarcely  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. No  fences  guarded  the  immediate  approaches 
to  the  dwelling,  and  the  grass  grew  wild  and  unweeded. 
Still,  the  profusion  of  creepers  which  cIuiik  around  the 
porch,  and  two  circular  patches  of  earth  that  had  been 
dug  up  before  it,  showed  that  some  little  pains  had 
been  bestowed  to  give  tho  neglected  plot  a  civilised 
appearance. 

One  sunny  morning  during  a  recent  autumn,  an 
angler  in  a  small  boat  stationed  himself  immediately 
opposite  to  the  cottage,  under  pretence  of  fishing ;  but 
his  eyes  were  more  frequently  fixed  on  the  door  of  the 
humble  dwelling  than  ou  his  float.  After  some  hours  of 
anxious  watching,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  tight  of  the 
object  he  had  shown  so  much  patience  in  endeavouring 
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to  see — a  young  and  handsome  girl  came  forth,  and 
began  collecting  a  number  of  flowers,  and  arranging 
them  carefully  in  small  bouquets.  At  the  same  moment, 
however,  a  good-sized  salmon  was  nearly  running  away 
with  the  angler's  tackle ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  felt  the 
rod  nearly  tugged  from  his  grasp,  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  Rood  fortune.  His  attention  being  thus  divided 
between  the  fish  and  the  lady,  lie  lost  both  ;  for  the 
sulmon  got  clear  off,  and  the  girl  retired  into  the  cot- 
tage without  the  word  of  greeting  he  had  intended  to 
address  to  her. 

4  What  a  fool  I  am !'  exclaimed  the  angler,  *  to  be 
wasting  my  time  here,  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities  of 
seeing  her,  when  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
my  going  boldly  up  to  her  door,  and  paying  a  regular 
visit.'  He  then  pnused  a  while  to  supply  a  length  of 
gut.  to  his  line.  '  Why,  the  fact  is.  I  have  not  the  cour- 
age, and  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Besides,  she  is  always 
so  busy  with  her  painting,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  disturb  her. 
Then, 'again,  she  is  alone  very  likely;  and  I  know  she 
never  asks  one  in  when  that  is  the  case.  However,  if 
she  does  not  come  out  again  soon,  I  certainly  will  make 
bold  to  call  at  the  cottage.' 

While  the  angler  was  muttering  these  words  to  him- 
self, a  dialogue,  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  was  going 
on  in  the  cottage-parlour.  There  were  two  girls  seated 
at  a  small  table,  busily  employed  in  copying  on  China  the 
bouquets  just  gathered  from  the  miniature  garden ;  for 
Jane  Lambton,  who  was  the  hostess,  gained  her  liveli- 
hood by  her  skill  in  that  humble  department  of  art.  Her 
companion  was  a  neighbouring  clergyman's  daughter, 
who  Ov'casionally  visited  her,  and  lent  her  a  helping 
hand  for  amusement. 

4  Surely,'  said  Emilia  Mason, 4  that  man  in  the  boat 
must  be  young  Thomas  Polter,  the  attorney's  son.  I 
wonder  what  makes  him  choose  this  spot  so  often  to 
fish  in.' 

4  Perhaps,  replied  Jane  archly,  4  you  would  rather  he 
took  his  station  now  and  then  a  little  higher  up  the 
river,  and  a  little  nearer  to  a  certain  back-window  of 
the  parsonage.' 

4  Oh,  Jane!  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing.  I  am  sure 
I  never  drenmed  a  wish  of  the  sort.' 

4  Then  I  am  sorry  I  put  it  into  your  head,'  replied 
Jane  laughing ;  4  for  the  mere  suspicion  of  it  makes  you 
blush  as  red  as  this  vermilion.' 

Emilia  Mason  did  in  reality  betray  more  emotion  than 
the  allusion  warranted ;  and  presently,  when  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching  the  cottage,  she  exclaimed, 
4  Bless  me !  I  hope  he  is  not  coming  to  disturb  us !'  with 
an  expression  of  fright  and  hope  which  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  her  companion.  Jane,  however,  betrayed 
an  anxiety  of  another  kind,  and  trusted  the  angler  was 
not  going  to  intrude  on  them.  On  looking  out,  how- 
ever, she  saw  him  still  in  his  boat. 

A  moment  after,  the  outer  door  was  opened,  and  a 
I  young  man  hastened  into  the  little  parlour  with  eager- 
ness and  haste.  He  saluted  Jane  with  much  more  cor- 
diality than  her  friend ;  and  his  looks  seemed  to  express 
disappointment  that  the  former  was  not  alone. 

4 1  have  come,  Jane,'  he  said,  4  to  tell  you  something 
of  consequence  which  has  happened  to  me.' 

•Then  perhaps  I  am  in  the  way,'  said  Emilia, 
rising. 

4  Not  at  all.  Miss  Mason,'  replied  Jane  Lambton ; 
4  there  is  nothing  Mr  Barn  ton  can  have  to  say  which 
you  may  not  hear.' 

4  But  it  concerns  my  own  private  affairs,*  added  the 
young  man. 

This  was  so  strong  a  hint,  that  the  young  lady  re- 
tired, and  was  shortly  afterwards  observed  in  close  con- 
versation with  the  fisherman,  who  had  by  this  time 


The  moment  she  left  the  cottage,  Edward  Barn  ton 
seized  Jane's  hand.  He  was  much  agitated,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Alas!  all  our  hopes  are  disappointed.  My 
uncle  still  refuses  to  do  anything  for  me.' 

The  moment  Jane  could  release  her  hand,  she  went 


on  with  her  painting  with  a  degree  of  composure  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  the  excited  state  of  her  com- 
panion. He  repeated  what  he  had  just  said,  adding, 
that  Jane  could  not  possibly  understand  the  extent  of 
his  misfortune,  or  she  would  sympathise  more  warmly 
with  liim. 

4  On  that  point,  Edward,'  she  replied,  *  you  know  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  you.  You  arc  always  speak - 
ine  of  doiKjudintr  on  your  friends  instead  of  on  vour- 
self.' 

4  Are  they  not  bound  to  see  me  placed  in  a  sphere  of 
life  to  which  I  was  born?' 

4  They  have  done  all  they  can  to  do  so  already.  They 
have  given  you  a  good  education,  and  furnished  you 
with  opportunities  for  making  your  way  in  tlte  world, 
yet  you  never  use  them.' 

4  Why  should  I?'  he  replied,  a  little  tartly,  4  when 
my  uncle,  the  county  member,  might  get  me  a  govern- 
ment situation  by  asking  for  it*  Here  young  Barnton 
paused.  He  again  took  Jane's  hand,  and  after  much 
hesitation,  proposed  to  her  that  they  should  marry  at 
once,  for  he  was  quite  certain  that  when  his  relations 
saw  the  new  responsibility  he  had  undertaken,  they 
would  the  more  readily  exert  themselves  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

Whatever  feelings  of  grief  and  unhappiness  this  pro- 
posal inwardly  caused  Jane  Lambton,  she  did  not 
exhibit  them,  but  merely  withdrew  her  hand,  and  re- 
sumed her  task.  It  cost  her,  however,  a  mighty  effort 
to  suppress  her  fast-rising  tears.  When  she  had  suffi- 
ciently mastered  them,  she  spoke.  *  Edward,'  she  said, 
turning  her  eyes  full  towards  her  lover,  '  you  think  me 
cold,  unsympathising,  unfeeling,  because  I  have  inva- 
riably opposed  your  impracticable  schemes  for  the 
future.  That  which  you  have  just  proposed  I  must 
reject  decisively,  and  not  without  some  feeling  of  in- 
dignation. It  gives  me  more  pain  than  all  your  former 
plans,  wild  as  they  have  appeared.' 

4  Wild  only  to  you,'  replied  Edward,  stung  with  dis- 
appointment, 4  who  are  worldly-minded,  and,  I  must  add, 
selfish  T 

This  was  too  much  from  one  deeply,  though  rationally 
in  love.  Jane  burst  into  tears;  but  Barnton,  foiled 
in  his  intentions,  and  smarting  under  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment his  uncle  had  that 
him,  heeded  not  the  anguish  he  now 
to  augment  it.  And  unhappily  for  both,  it  was  in  this 
mood  that  Barnton— impulsive,  easily-excited  young 
man  as  he  was — left  the  cottage. 

When  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  departed.  Miss 
Mason  rejoined  her  friend,  with  Polter.  The  sorrow 
which  so  fully  betrayed  itself  in  Jane's  countenance 
took  a  widely  different  effect  on  the  two  visitors. 
Emilia  was  all  sympathy  and  kindness,  while  Polter 
seemed  perfectly  bewildered  and  perplexed  by  it.  4  So.' 
he  thought,  'it  is  as  they  told  me;  Barnton  u  the 
lucky  man  after  all,  and  I  may  pack  up  my  tackle,  row 
home,  and  never  return  to  this  spot  again,  for  any 
chance  I  may  have  of  making  my  way  in  Jane  Lamb- 
ton's  regard.  Poor  girl!  something  has  annoyed  her. 
I'll  ask  her  to  accept  a  dish  of  the  fish  I  have  caught 
this  morning.' 

This  intention  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  appear- 
ance of  old  Mary,  Jane's  factotum  and  housekeeper ; 
and  Polter  having  gallantly  offered  to  row  Miss  Mason 
up  the  river  to  the  parsonage  in  his  boat,  left  the  lady 
he  so  much,  but  so  vainly  admired,  to  solitude,  often  the 
best  balm  for  sorrow. 

Had  a  stranger  observed  Jane  Lambton  when  left  to 
herself,  he  would  have  perhaps  been  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  harsh  opinion  of  her  lover — that  her  dispo- 
sition was  phlegmatic;  for  all  external  signs  of  grief  had 
passed  away,  and  she  went  on  painting  with  increased 
rather  than  relaxed  diligence.  Yet  lier  thoughts  were 
more  busy  than  her  hands.  She  mentally  retraced  her 
past  sad  history,  to  justify  herself— though  unnecessarily 
—for  her  repeated  refusals  to  participate  in  the  head- 
long course  proposed  by  the  being  whom  she  loved  with 
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enduring  sincerity.  The  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  ruined  by  a  dissipated  and  wicked  brother, 
she  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  left— if  we  except  the 
cottage  and  the  small  plot  of  ground  which  surrounded 
it— quite  destitute  While  her  parents  were  olive,  an 
attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  Edward 
Barnton,  who  was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor. 
At  that  time  it  was  thought  she  would  have  a  good 
fortune ;  yet  when,  on  the  demise  of  her  parents,  the 
contrary  was  discovered,  Edward's  affection  for  her 
seemed  to  increase,  and  this,  perhaps,  strengthened  her 
already  strong  affection  for  him.  Her  disposition  was 
one  of  high  principle  and  unwearied  industry ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  her  neighbours,  she  persisted  in 
taking  shelter  under  the  only  roof  to  which  she  had  a 
right,  and  in  obtaining  her  livelihood  by  an  art  which, 
in  happier  hours,  she  practised  as  nn  accomplishment. 
A  life  of  dependence  was  quite  uncongenial  to  her  na- 
ture, and  happy  would  it  have  been  if  her  lover  had 
been  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 

In  Jane's  strong  mind,  however,  sorrow  seldom  dwelt 
long,  and  the  next  morning  she  had  manifestly  recovered 
her  usual  composure.   But  her  affection  was  doomed  to 
receive  a  new  and  severe  shock.   She  received  a  letter 
from  Edward,  in  which  his  reproach  of  selfish  coldness 
was  not  only  repeated,  but  others  added  even  more  un- 
kind and  unfounded.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  Polter's 
admiration  of  her,  and  doubted  not  that  she  thought 
him  a  better  match  than  one  with  blasted  and  uncertain  I 
prospects.   He  bade  her  farewell.    He  was  going  to  i 
London,  and  would  at  last  take  the  worldly  advice  she  ' 
had  so  frequently  given :  he  would  endeavour  to  4  help 
himself,'  by  turning  his  attention  and  talents  to  litera- 
ture. 

Bitter,  unkind,  and  undeserved  as  this  letter  was, 
Jane  softened  its  effects  by  framing  every  possible  ex- 
cuse for  her  lover.  Disappointment,  she  argued,  had 
soured  him.  and  he  would  in  cooler  moments  reflect  on 
what  lie  had  written,  and  retract  it.  She  was,  however, 
glad  that  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  exert  his 
own  energies,  instead  of  constantly  dancing  attendance 
on  the  patronage  and  interest  of  his  friends,  as  he  had 
unwisely  done  for  several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  worthi- 
ness came  to  her  aid,  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  to  receive  Barnton  again  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  formerly,  even  were  he  to  repent  of  his  unkind- 
nesa,  until  some  decided  change  had  taken  place  not 
only  in  his  sentiments,  but  in  his  circumstances.  She 
therefore,  in  her  reply  to  his  letter,  simply  disclaimed 
the  feelings  he  imputed  to  her,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  resolution  of  depending  on  himself  more  than  he 
had  hitherto  done.  She  declined  his  visits  in  future — 
I  at  all  events  for  a  time — and  the  letter  concluded  with 
these  remarkable  words  -. — '  You  who  have  known  all  my 
misfortunes,  must  know  my  heart  better  than  to  suppose 
me  capable  of  disregarding  you  in  the  hour  of  your 
affliction  and  disappointment.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  my  affection  for  you  is  unchanged ;  but  a 
change  is  necessary  in  your  sentiments  ere  we  might 
hope  for  happiness,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  That  change  you  arc  about,  you  say,  to 
effect.  Go !  I  know  it  will  be  for  your  good,  and  have 
made  a  resolve,  in  wliich  I  fervently  intreat  your  con- 
currence :  it  is  not  to  see  or  communicate  with  you  for 
twelve  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  will  meet, 
either  to  be  united,  or  to  part — for  ever!' 

Edward,  who  had  more  of  romance  than  of  practical 
sense  in  his  composition,  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal 
in  a  farewell  letter  he  sent  to"  Jane.  Next  day  he  de- 
parted, to  stem  the  strong  current  of  life's  stream  which 
sets  in  against  the  unknown  and  unenergctic  stranger 
in  the  overwhelming  metropolis. 

From  the  day  of  the  separation,  Jane  Lamb  ton  and 
Edward  Barnton  trode  their  respective  but  opposite 
paths  in  the  walk  of  life ;  that  of  the  girl  smoothed  by 
peaceful  energy  and  unflinching  self-dependence,  that 
of  the  young  man  made,  by  his  peculiar  dispositions, 


rugged  and  uneven — now  sinking  into  a  valley  of  de- 
spair, now  raised  on  a  summit  of  hope.  In  this  way 
six  months  of  the  probationary  twelve  passed  away. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  during  the  February  of 
the  year  before  last  there  was  some  severe  weather. 
Much  snow  fell,  and  the  little  plot  of  ground  which  sur- 
rounded Jane's  cottage  was  nearly  hidden  by  it  Still, 
it  was  not  thick  enough  to  conceal  the  improvements 
which  had  recently  taken  place.  Fences  had  been  put 
up  and  the  two  flower-plots  removed  to  make  a  little 
lawn  before  the  porch,  the  flowers  being  transplanted 
to  a  more  genial  situation  behind  the  cottage,  where 
a  regular  garden  was  formed.  One  evening  about  the 
end  of  the  month  Mr  Mason  and  his  daughter  left  ttie 
parsonage,  and,  guided  by  the  dim  light  which  appeared 
in  the  cottage  window,  traced  their  way  amidst  the 
snow  to  Jane's  dwelling.  On  entering  it,  they  found 
her  painting  with  her  usual  assiduity. 

4  You  really  must  forgive  me,'  she  said,  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  her  visitors  were  seated, 4  but 
1  am  obliged  to  be  rude.  I  must  go  on  with  my  t 
and  talk  the  while,  for  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  I 
This  biscuit*  must  be  finished  for  the  furnace  by  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  Why  44  must,"  Jane  ?'  asked  the  clergyman, 4  for  well 
I  know  that  one  piece  is  of  little  use  until  the  whole  set 
be  completed.  Do  not  blush,  for  I  know  all  about  it  j 
Emily  has  told  me.  You  want  to  purchase  something 
at  the  sale  to-morrow.  Now,  suppose  you  leave  off*  work 
at  once,  and  let  us  all  three  trudge  to  town  to-morrow 
morning,  and  make  the  best  bargain  we  can.  This 
day-week  will  do  as  well  for  Lord  Bollington's  dinner- 


•'  stammered  the  blushing  artist 
4 1  wont  allow  you  to  finish  any  sentence  that  begins 
with  44  but"  '  interposed  Emilia.  4  You  must  obey  your 
spiritual  pastor  even  in  things  temporal ;  so  drop  your 
pencil,  miss,  and  listen.  He  has  come  on  purpose  to 
scold  you.    Pray  begin,  papa.' 

4  All  I  would  say,  Jane,  is  simply  in  the  way  of 
caution  respecting  your  unremitting  exertions.  Believe 
me,  such  constant  application  is  a  very  bad  economy  of 
time.  This  light,  which  wc  can  see  from  our  parlour 
windows,  betrays  the  late  and  early  hours  you  keep ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  ruin  your  health,  and  soon  be  able 
to  do  nothing  at  all' 

4  Well,'  Jane  replied, 4 1  will  promise  reform ;  only  let 
me  transgress  this  once.' 

4  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,'  said  Emilia ;  4  if  you 
will  only  be  a  little  more  like  a  friend,  and  accept  the 
proposal  I  made  this  morning.' 

4  Not  for  the  world,'  answered  Jane ;  4  would  you  take 
from  me  all  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  my  exertions  ?  If 
I  were  to  allow  you  to  lend  me,  even  for  a  day,  the  money 
to  buy  what  I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  I  should  not 
value  it  in  the  least  No  no,  my  dear  kind  friends  ;  let 
me  only  finish  this  little  task,  and  get  my  reward  for  it 
and  I  will  promise  reform.' 

4 1  perceive  you  are  incorrigible,'  said  the  clergyman, 
seeing  her  resume  her  pencil. 

4  So  now,  as  our  mission  is  ended,  we  will  leave  you 
to  your  task,'  said  Emilia  rising.  4  Do  not  rise,  as  you 
are  so  greedy  of  your  minutes ;  old  Mary  will  light  us 
out  Good  night  dear  Jane,'  continued  her  young 
friend  heartily,  as  they  shook  hands ;  4  may  Heaven  re- 
ward your  labours  1' 

4  Amen !'  exclaimed  the  pastor,  with  a  sigh  so  deep 
that  Jane  was  startled.  Emilia  had  left  the  room,  and 
Mr  Mason,  on  taking  Jane's  hand,  said,  with  a  deeply* 
sorrowful  expression,  4 1  sincerely  pray  that  all  your 
toils  will  be  repaid  in  the  way  you  wish.* 

4 Have  you  a  doubt  then?'  asked  the  girl  with  anxi- 
ous eagerness.  4  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  Is  lie  ' 

4 1  have  heard,'  was  the  hasty  reply ;  4  but  nothing 
fatal,  or  even  alarming.  Hope  for  the  best ;  but  be  ever 
prepared  for  the  worst    Time,  the  best  physician  fbr 

*  The  technical  name  of  porcelain  when  in  s  state  for  painting  on. 
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wayward  as  well  as  for  sorrowing  hearts,  will  perhaps 
bring  all  to  a  happy  result    Good  night.' 

When  left  alone,  Jane  gave  way  to  the  agitation  which 
Mr  Mason's  last  words  were  calculated  to  produce.  The 
agreement  not  to  correspond  having  been  rigidly  kept, 
she  was  in  total  ignorance  of  Burnton's  proceedings  and 
circumstances,  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  least  glimmer 
of  intelligence  respecting  them.  She  knew  that  her 
friends  at  the  parsonage  were  fully  aware  of  the  goal  to 
which  she  desired  to  hasten.  She  had  laboured  with 
unceasing  assiduity  to  make  for  herself  a  home — one, 
indeed,  which  might  be  rendered  capable  of  being  shared 
by  another,  should  his  career  prove  at  the  end  of  the 
twelvemonth  as  successful  as  her  own.  Alas!  the  hint 
which  had  been  just  drop|>ed  tended  to  lessen  this  hope, 
and  Jane's  bitter  emotions  could  only  find  relief  in  tears. 
She  did  not,  however,  relax  iu  her  labours,  and  retired 
not  to  rest  till  her  task  was  finished. 

The  next  day  Jane  took  home  her  painting,  received 
the  money  for  it,  made  her  purchase  (which  was  a  quaint 
old  writing-desk),  and  returned  to  the  cottage.  She 
seemed  to  attach  a  strange  value  to  this  article  of  fur- 
niture, for,  when  it  arrived,  she  placed  it  with  her  own 
hands  in  a  room  concerning  which  many  mysterious 
surmises  had  goue  abroad.  She  always  kept  it  locked, 
and  no  person  but  herself — nut  even  her  old  housekeeper 
—was  allowed  to  enter  it.  She,  however,  passed  every 
hour  she  could  spare  from  sleep  and  labour  in  this  mys- 
j  terious  apartment.  The  windows  were  clotted,  except  a 
1  small  aperture  at  the  top,  and  a  hundred  conjectures 
1  ahout  Jane  Lambton  and  her  secluded  little  room  soon 
floated  about  the  neighbourhood ;  not  one  of  the  per- 
severing attempts  to  fish  out  the  secret,  which  had  been 
made,  having  succeeded.  Whenever  the  subject  was 
alluded  to,  Jane  invariably  changed  it,  and  betrayed 
so  much  embarrassment,  that  questions  were  seldom 
pressed.  One  thing  was,  however,  certain,  that  the 
l  room  was  in  the  course  of  being  gradually  furnished, 
for  every  now  and  then  there  was  brought  to  the  cottage 
a  curious  old  chair,  an  odd-looking  table,  or  a  parcel 
of  books  in  bindings  of  a  bygone  fashion,  which  Jane 
seemed  to  have  purchased  out  of  her  earnings ;  and  these 
must  have  been  deposited  in  the  mysterious  sanctum,  for 
they  were  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
So  close  a  secret  did  Jane  keep  everything  relating  to 
this  little  room,  that  she  never  made  allusion  to  it,  even 
to  her  friends  the  Masons. 

At  length  an  uncertain  light  was  thrown  on  the  dim 
mystery.  The  carrier  reported  that  he  was  ordered  to 
call  one  morning  for  a  parcel  for  London.  This  set 
curiosity  on  tiptoe  to  know  what  kind  of  a  parcel  it 
could  be.  and  the  carrier  was  watched ;  but  nothing  sa- 
tisfactorily elicited.  All  that  could  be  seen  was  a  fiat 
square  box,  directed  to  some  unknown  person  in  Ixwdon. 

It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  after  the  despatch  of 
this  box,  Jane  took  more  relaxation,  and  worked  less. 
Her  spirits  were  lighter,  her  eye  brighter,  and  her  dis- 
position more  cheerful.  Etudia  Mason,  who  continued 
occasionally  to  assist  her  in  her  daily  tasks,  remarked 
that  she  performed  them  with  more  alacrity  than  for- 
merly; but  she  forbore  to  question  her  friend  on  the 
change,  as  the  subject  was  evidently  painful,  so  she  con- 
tented herself  with  guesses.  •  It  is  clear,'  she  thought, 
•  that  this  improvement  in  Jane  s  spirits  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  mysterious  chamber,  for  she  seldom 
1 1  goes  into  it  now.' 

One  morning  Emilia  came  rather  earlier  than  usual. 
She  appeared  much  agitated ;  not  painfully  so,  but 
in  a  curious  kind  of  half- pleasurable  half- disagreeable 
flutter.  She  had  something  of  consequence  to  tell  her 
confidant,  *  for,'  she  added  archly,  '  /  keep  no  secrets 
from  you,  dear  Jane.' 

'Though  you  would  imply  I  am  not  so  generous/ 
returned  Jane.  '  But  be  patient ;  you  shall  know  all  in 
tune.' 

*  J  011  shall  know  all  now/  said  Emilia;  '  for,  last  even- 
tog,  what  do  you  think  happened?  George  1'olter  came, 


•  Well,  and  what  t  asked  Jane,  anxiously  filling  up 
the  blank  of  her  friend's  hesitation. 

'  And — and — took  tea  with  us/ 

•  Very  likely ;  for  I  am  told  he  does  that  almost  every 
evening.    But  what  else  did  ho  do  ?' 

4  Why/  said  Emilia,  struggling  aa  hard  as  she  could 
against  some  strong  emotion — 'lie  told  me' — here  the 
poor  girl's  feelings  overcame  her,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
she  fell  on  her  friend's  neck,  and  murmured  — '  he  said 
he  loved  me  J' 

Jane  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  her  own 
tears,  but  wisely  fouglit  against  them  by  an  attempt  at 
pleasantry. 

•  Then/  she  said  laughing,  'he  is  a  false  traitor!— for 
have  you  not  told  me  that  I  was  at  one  time  the  object 
of  his  admiration  I' 

4  So  you  were ;  and  it  was  from  his  conversing  with 
me  of  that  admiration,  and  from  my  so  truly  sympathis- 
ing with  it,  that  when  he  found  your  heart  entirely  pre- 
occupied, his  affection  for  me  sprung  up.  lie  owned 
this  last  night' 

'  But  what  will  Mr  Mason  say  about  it?* 

'  Alas !  Jane,  I  tremble  to  think.  It  may  be  very 
wrong ;  but  I  always  loved  George  Polter ;  and  if  my 
father  should  refuse  his  consent,  I  shall  be  wretched.* 

A  new  circumstance  soon  occurred  to  break  off  this 
interesting  topic.  The  postman  arrived  with  a  letter 
having  a  large  official-looking  seal.  It  was  now  Jane's 
turn  to  be  agitated.  She  broke  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  read  the  first  line,  and  clasping  her  hands,  looked 
upward,  in  the  attitude  of  one  at  prayer.  She  ex- 
claimed, 4  Thank  God  I'  and  sank  into  a  chair,  weeping 
for  joy. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  London,  and  ad- 
vance the  course  of  events  to  the  1  st  of  May.  It  is 
on  that  remarkable  day  that  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
is  opened.  Crowds  of  artists,  amateurs,  and  critics  1 
of  all  denominations  assemble  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  anxious  to  get  an  early  glimpse  of  the 
labours  of  native  talent  during  the  past  year.  On  this 
occasion  the  day  happened  to  be  wet  and  not  so  many 
persons  as  usual  visited  the  rooms,  but  they  still  con- 
tained what  may  be  called  a  crowd.  Mixing  with 
this  motley  but  generally  well-dressed  assembly,  was 
one  individual  who  presented  a  contrast  to  it.  Hil 
clothes  were  shabby,  his  face  wan.  his  manner  melan-  i 
choly  and  depressed.  He  appeared  to  shun  observa-  I 
tion,  devoting  himself  to  the  pictures,  and  marking 
the  catalogue  with  the  stump  of  a  cedar  pencil  against 
the  numbers  of  the  most  notable  works.  He  refrained 
from  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  lest  he 
should  be  recognised  by  some  person  who  knew  him. 
Still,  his  efforts  to  avoid  observation  were  of  no  avail, 
for  he  was  accosted  by  a  person  equipped  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent style.  He  was  fashionably  dressed ;  the  pencil 
which  he  used  was  of  gold,  and  the  smile  which  he 
constantly  wore,  showed  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  everything  arouud  him,  but  more  especially  with 
himself.  Both  these  young  gentlemen  were  critics — 
the  one  belonging  to  a  new,  unknown,  and  unimportant 
periodical ;  the  other  was  attached  to  a  journal  of  old  1 
standing,  being  a  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors. 

The  critics  went  over  the  pictures,  as  critics  of  that 
stamp  and  standing  generally  do,  finding  a  great  deal 
more  to  condemn  than  to  praise.  At  length  they  were 
attracted  to  a  painting  which,  though  in  a  not  very  con-  ' 
spicuous  place,  had  attracted  a  number  of  spectators.  ' 
They  overheard  many  praises  lavished  on  it  from  lips 
recognised  4  about  town'  as  oracles,  and  at  length  were 
able  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  It  was  a  domestic  scene; 
simple,  unpretending,  but  full  of  sentiment  and  truth. 
It  represented  a  small  room,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  an  antique  writing-table,  on  which  were  strewed 
papers,  writing  materials,  and  an  open  book.  Across  a 
high-backed  chair  was  thrown  a  dressing-gown — a  pair 
of  slippers  lying  negligently  on  the  floor.  There  was 
only  one  figure,  that  of  a  female,  who  was  placing  flowers 
in  a  vase,  her  needle-work  having  apparently  been  just 
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laid  on  the  table  to  arrange  the  bouquet  Honey- 
suckles and  woodbines  were  creeping  in  at  the  window  ; 
and  beyond  it  appeared  a  pretty  landscape,  intersected 
by  a  river.  The  tone,  keeping,  and  character  displayed 
in  this  simple  subject,  the  expression — so  fraught  with 
happiness  and  contentment,  which  sat  on  the  face  of 
the  female — the  arrangement  of  the  various  accessories 
of  the  picture,  gave  to  it  a  stamp  of  excellence  and 
originality  which  caused  each  beholder  to  look  at  the 
catalogue  to  discover  the  painter.  They  found  the 
picture  entered  thus— *"//«  study" — Jane  Lambton.' 
One  of  the  spectators,  on  reading  these  words,  became 
agitated  ;  his  head  swam,  and  he  laid  violent  hold  on  his 
fashionable  friend's  arm  to  prevent  himself  from  falling. 
He  was  led  out  in  a  state  bordering  on  insensibility,  and 
with  difficulty  readied  his  wretched  home. 

This  little  scene  made  a  great  effect  on  the  fashion- 
able critic ;  he  attributed  it  all  to  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  he  thought  must  therefore  be  very  fine. 
Accordingly  a  high  eulogy  on  Jane  Lanibton's  pro- 
duction appeared  next  day  in  his  father's  influential 
paper. 

In  the  torn-down  depressed  critic  the  reader  will 
readily  recognise  Barn  ton.  From  the  time  he  left  Worces- 
ter, he  had,  instead  of  rigorously  setting  himself  to  some 
definite  branch  of  art  or  literature,  first  created,  and 
then  fed  himself  on  delusive  hopes.  His  uncle  had  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  his  expected  govern- 
ment situation  was  point  blank  refused.  He  made 
a  set  of  literary  acquaintance,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  literature  as  a  means  of  existence,  as 
an  amusement.  His  family  had  become  too  poor  to 
assist  him  ;  one  friend  dropped  off  after  another,  as  his 
demands  for  the  '  help*  he  refused  '  himself*  increased ; 
and  he  was  now  reduced  to  a  low  stage  of  poverty  and 
actual  privation.  True,  his  literary  friends  sometimes 
furnished  him  with  employment,  but  it  seldom  brought 
pay  ;  and  it  was  to  perform  one  of  these  profitless  tasks 
that  he  found  his  way  to  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  earliest  character  which  nearly  every 
literary  adventurer  undertakes  in  the  metropolis,  is  one 
which  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  experience,  acu- 
men, and  learning— that  of  a  critic ! 

In  an  ill-furnished  room,  in  a  court  leading  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  Bath  ton  had  for  several  months  dragged 
on  a  hopeful  yet  listless  existence;  but  gradually  hope 
after  hope  fell  away,  and  now  not  one  remained.  He 
had  refrained,  according  to  the  mutual  agreement,  from 
communicating  with  Jane;  besides,  the  impression  of 
her  which  he  expressed  in  his  farewell  letter  had  always 
rankled  in  his  breast.  Would  she  sympathise  with  his 
distresses,  even  if  she  knew  them?  Far  from  it,  he 
thought ;  she  would,  on  the  contrary,  blame,  or  perhaps 
take  no  notice  of  his  letter.  He  turned  over  the  cata- 
logue to  assure  himself  that  it  was  really  she  who  had 
painted  the  successful  picture;  and  even  that,  instead 
of  gratifying,  embittered  his  mind.  'Still,'  he  argued, 
'  the  same  cold,  plodding  girl,  with  no  idea  more  refined 
than  money,  and  earning  it.  Yet  some  sentiment  was 
surely  expressed  in  the  picture  ?  But  who  had  awakened 
it  ?  Certainly  not  he.  A  new  rival  had  perhaps  sprung 
up.  Time  would  show,  for  the  anniversary  of  their  part- 
ing was  near  at  hand.  But  how  was  he  to  live  till 
then,  short  as  the  interval  was?'  Overcome  with  these 
thoughts  and  bodily  exhaustion,  Barn  ton  threw  himself 
on  his  pallet,  and  wept  tears  of  vexation — not,  alas.'  of 
repentance;  for  he  was  as  far  from  'helping  himself 
as  ever.  Fever,  brought  on  by  grief  and  privation, 
confined  him  to  that  bed  for  weeks :  never  was  an  un- 
fortunate dreamer  reudered  so  perfectly  helpless  and 
destitute. 

There  was  a  very  different  aspect  of  affairs  in  Jane's 
cottage  as  the  long-expected  day  drew  near.  Her  in- 
creasing industry  had  been  crowned  with  the  brightest 
success.  Her  China  painting  was  so  much  admired,  and 
her  pencil  in  such  great  request,  that  her  prices  doubled. 
Her  picture  was  sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  ; 
and,  to " 


had  asked  for  it,  double  its  amount  was  enclosed  from 
the  purchaser,  with  a  letter  aj>ologising  for,  rather  than 
making  a  merit  of  the  liberal  act.  He  also  commis- 
sioned her  to  paint  auother,  leaving  her  to  choose  the 
subject 

O  how  happy  Jane  was  when  she  went  with  Mr 
Mason  to  deposit  this  large  accession  to  her  savings  in 
the  bank !  Her  companion  was  not  however,  so  joyous; 
he  advised  her  to  moderate  her  expectations,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  raised,  so  would  her  disappoint- 
ment be  great  '  Remember,'  he  added,  '  it  is  only  a 
week  to  the  time.' 

Jane  promised  to  bear  the  worst  with  resignation, 
even  should  the  worst  come.  She  could  safely  promise 
this  if  her  present  feelings  would  only  last,  they  were  so 
full  of  hope  for  the  future — so  modestly,  yet  truly  self- 
applauding.  The  cottage,  as  she  approached  it  on  her 
return,  lay  smiling  under  a  shining  spring  sun.  She 
compared  it  with  what  it  was  last  spring ;  then  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  waste;  now  a  pretty  garden,  and  a 
handsome  lawn,  adorned  it  and  all  effected  by  her  own 
industry.  'What  a  pretty  picture  it  will  make!'  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  tripped  in  to  tell  Mary  to  get  lunch 
ready  for  her  kind  friend  the  clergyman.  A  thought 
crossed  her,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye.  Would  it  be 
ever  in  her  power  to  give  the  same  order  for  himt  O 
yes ;  she  felt  she  knew  it  would. 

Boor  Jane!  with  all  her  prudence  and  industry,  she, 
too,  nursed  sanguine  and  chimerical  hopes,  the  results  of 
enthusiasm  and  romance,  a  tinge  of  which  was  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  her  otherwise  staid  and  com- 
mon-sense character.  Day  by  day  her  glowing  fancy 
planned  out  Barnton's  career.  Perhaps  he  was  study- 
ing some  science,  or  writing  a  great  poem  which  would 
secure  his  fame.  She  always  coupled  him  with  industry 
and  success,  judging  of  his  progress  by  her  own,  and 
never  doubting  that  he  would  keep  his  promise,  and 
strive  for  himself.  It  was  these  feelings  which  prompted 
her  to  choose  the  subject  of  her  picture,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  its  success  must  be  traced.  Her  whole  soul 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it  It  was  like  truth  and 
nature,  because  she  never  once  doubted  that  it  would 
come  true,  sootier  or  later. 

Borne  up  by  this  hope  to  the  last,  the  important  day 
arrived,  without  there  being  any  visible  alteration  in 
Jane  Lanibton's  demeanour.  When,  however,  the  post- 
man brought  her  a  letter,  a  full  tide  of  emotion  swept 
over  her.  'He  has  nor  forgotten  me!'  she  exclaimed; 
and  old  Mary  could  only  with  difficulty  support  her, 
so  violent  were  her  sobs. 

It  was  long  before  her  agitation  subsided  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  peruse  the  epistle.  LuckUy,  the  reaction 
was  complete,  and  the  girl  was  perhaps  firmer,  better 
nerved  to  encounter  the  shock  that  she  was  doomed  to 
receive,  than  if  it  had  fallen  upon  her  in  a  calmer  mo- 
ment The  letter  was  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  com- 
menced about  four  days  previously — the  writing  was 
faint  and  indistinct  Barnton  began  by  asking  a  bless- 
ing on  Jane  Lanibton's  head.  He  bitterly  regretted 
they  had  ever  loved;  sickness  had  overtaken  him;  he 
was,  he  thought,  dying,  and  wrote  before  the  time,  lest 
he  should  never  live  to  see  the  day  they  had  ap|K>inted 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  Under  the  next  day's 
date  he  described  himself  as  worse — scarcely  able  to 
hold  a  pen.  Under  the  third  date  he  implored  her  to 
forgive  his  failings,  and  to  forget  him.  This  was  all! 
death,  perhaps,  had  stayed  his  hand  from  writing 
more ! 

This,  the  direst  ending  of  all  her  anticipations  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  inflict,  Jane  U>re  with 
wonderful  fortitude.  There  was  no  time  lost  in  un- 
availing grief.  That  night  she  and  old  Mary  were  on 
their  way  to  I-ondon! 

Jane,  in  alighting  from  the  coach,  was  accosted  by  a 
well-known  voice,  that  of  1'olter.  'I  hope  you  will 
forgive  us,  Miss  Lambton,'  he  said ;  'but  your  measures 
not  having  been  so  swiftly  taken  as  to  escape  the  wishful 
anxiety  of  Emilia,  she  insisted  upou  my  travelling  up 
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in  the  same  vehicle,  to  ofllr  any  assistance  that  lies  In 
my  power.' 

June  thanked  him  from  her  heart.  She  had  already 
had  time  to  reflect  that  the  step  she  had  taken  was  suf- 
ficiently rash  to  be  open  to  misconstruction,  nnd  was 
glad  to  avail  herself  of  Bolter's  guardianship.  He,  who 
knew  everything  from  Emilia,  knew  what  to  do,  and 
having  deposited  Jane  and  her  attendant  in  the  inn, 
went  straight  to  Barnton's  lodging. 

The  morning  was  just  breaking  as  he  entered  the 
court  He  found  the  house  with  difficulty— knocked, 
and  was  answered  by  a  saucy  girl.  He  inquired  for 
Barn  ton  ;  but  as  he  was  only  known  to  the  handmaid 
as  the  *  two  pair  back,*  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
making  her  understand  whom  he  meant.  Her  reply 
was,  that  she  believed  he  was  dying,  but  that  he  was 
welcome  to  go  and  see. 

Lying  on  a  wretched  pallet,  and  surrounded  by  every 
mark  of  destitution,  Polter  beheld,  not  without  shudder- 
ing, his  former  friend.  Barn  ton's  impaired  consciousness 
prevented  him  from  at  first  recognising  his  visitor. 
When  he  did,  he  grasped  his  hand  with  a  faint  pressure, 
and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Bolter,  who  knew  that  too 
much  sympathy  tended  to  aggravate  rather  than  to 
assuage  suffering,  made  as  light  as  he  could  of  his 
friend's  condition,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  his  best  friends  to  allow  him  to  want 
nothing.  Barnton  scarcely  heeded  what  was  said.  In 
a  faint  voice  he  inquired  about  'Jane.' 

This  inquiry  Bolter  declined  to  answer  for  the  pre- 
sent, alleging  the  sufferer's  weakness  as  an  excuse  for 
not  agitating  his  feelings.  lie  begged  him  to  calm  him- 
self, while  he  went  to  obtain  proper  assistance.  He  then 
hastened  to  a  physician  known  to  his  father,  and  brought 
him  to  Barnton's  bed-side.  Nourishment  continually 
administered  was  prescribed,  and  its  effects  were  visible 
on  the  patient's  frame  even  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
On  the  morrow  it  was  thought  safe  to  communicate  to 
the  patient  what  had  happened — that  Jane  had  travelled 
to  London  on  purpose  to  help  him,  now  he  could  no 
longer  help  himself.  The  physician,  however,  forbade 
any  interview  for  the  present;  and  it  was  not  till 
Barnton  was  able  to  be  removed  from  his  wretched 
abode  that  the  lovers  met. 

Bolter  had  already  established  Miss  Lambton  and  old 
Mary  in  lodgings,  and  it  was  there  that  the  meeting 
•which  had  caused  Jane  so  many  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions, and  such  bitter  disappointment,  took  place.  Jane's 
true,  enduring,  and  sincere  affection  was  forcibly  dis- 
played at  this  interview.  Every  violent  indication  of 
emotion  she  purposely  suppressed,  lest  it  should  affect  the 
invalid.  The  characteristics  of  their  sex  were  changed  ; 
for  while  the  girl  displayed  a  vigorous  mastery  over 
her  mind,  the  man  wept.  The  first  emotions  over,  a 
new  and  delightful  set  of  feelings  stole  over  Jane  Lamb- 
ton  ;  she  was  at  length  near  him  to  whom  her  heart 
was  knit — she  was  able  to  help  him,  and  this  ability 
■he  had  earned  by  her  own  unaided  exertions.  But, 
more  than  all,  it  was  manifest  that  he  still  loved  her ; 
for  his  proud,  hitherto  unyielding  spirit,  did  not  refuse 
the  proffered  assistance.  Still  he  accepted  it  under  a 
solemn  promise,  which  he  made  to  himself,  never  to 
need  assistance  again  if  his  own  exertions  could  prevent 
that  necessity. 

Barnton  has  kept  his  word.  As  soon  as  his  recovery 
was  complete,  he  separated  himself  once  more  from  Jane 
Lambton.  She  returned  to  Worcester,  while  he  sought 
employment  in  London  with  untiring  perseverance,  and 
at  length  gained  it  —  condescending  to  commence  as 
clerk  to  a  merchant  at  a  very  small  salary,  out  of  which 
he  contrived  during  six  months  to  save  money.  Re- 
cently, the  firm  which  had  so  long  employed  Jane 
required  the  services  of  such  a  person  as  Barnton,  and 
having  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials,  he 
was  engaged.  Meantime  Jane,  devoting  herself  entirely 
to  her  easel,  had  given  up  China  painting,  and  her  next 
picture  established  that  reputation  as  an  artist  which  i 
she  now  enjoys.   In  the  present  year's  catalogue,  how-  | 


ever,  her  name  will  appear  as  Mrs  Barnton ;  for  Georpo 
and  she  were  recently  married  by  Mr  Mason,  who  had 
already  made  Polter  and  his  daughter  man  and  wife. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Barnton  reside  in  the  cottage,  and,  small 
as  it  is,  they  find  it  quite  large  enough  for  happiness. 
As  Barnton's  daily  employment  leaves  him  some  leisure, 
he  employs  it  profitably  by  contributing  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  The  scene  of  the.*c  labours  is 
*  I/is  study,'  and  thus  the  dearest  wish  of  Jane's  heart 
is  fulfilled — her  picture  is  realised. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY  IN  1843.* 

At  no  period  since  the  days  of  early  Spanish  discovery 
were  men  so  intent  upon  exploring  little-known  regions 
as  during  the  present  century.  This  is  well,  since  no- 
thing facilitates  the  progress  of  civilisation  more  thaa 
thus  bringing  the  distant  and  uneducated  people  of  the 
various  quarters  of  the  globe  in  constant  relation  with 
their  more  favoured  brethren.  A  glance  at  what  ha» 
been  done  during  the  past  year  will  amply  demonstrate 
our  position. 

In  Europe.  Hommairc  dc  Hell  has  employed  himself 
and  is  still  actively  engaged,  in  exploring  the  Crimea 
and  the  steppes  of  Russia.  With  indefatigable  zeal  he 
has  crossed  a  great  portion  of  this  country  in  every 
direction,  followed  the  course  of  rivers  and  streams  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  visited  the  Russian  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Caspian  ;  joining 
to  all  this  the  study  of  man  in  every  sense.  His  wife 
accompanies  him,  taking  careful  and  ample  notes  of 
all  that  she  observes.  Odessa  was  the  starting  point 
whence  he  diverged  in  every  direction  which  promised 
interest  or  advantage:  the  Volga,  Astracan,  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Calmuc  Cossacks,  were  each  examined  in  their 
turn.  His  examination  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  singularly 
interesting.  For  a  long  time  a  diminution  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  waters  of  this  great  inland  sea,  even  dis- 
tant salt  lakes  marking  the  former  vast  extent  of  its 
surface.  M.  Hommairu's  examinations  tend  to  prove 
a  former  union  with  the  Black  Sea,  its  separation  from 
which,  and  the  decrease  in  the  waters  of  the  Onral, 
Volga,  and  Eniba,  partly  caused  by  agricultural  opera- 
tions on  their  banks,  appear  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  the  phenomenon.  Xavier  Marmier,  a  French  tra- 
veller, has  recently  visited  Finland,  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  collecting  much  inte- 
resting matter  relating  to  the  literature  of  a  people  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  interesting.  The  Russian 
government,  also,  has  favoured  exploring  expeditions; 
that  of  Humboldt  to  the  Oural  mountains,  and  the  geo- 
logical examinations  of  Baer,  who  in  Lapland,  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Finland,  has 
discovered  subterraneous  stone  labyrinths  of  great  anti- 
quity, to  the  origin  of  which  no  clue  is  yet  known. 

Flandin  and  Coste,  lately  engaged  in  drawing  the 
ruins  of  Bcrsepolis,  have  started  to  examine  those  of 
Nineveh,  said  to  be  recently  discovered  by  Botta.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  known  to  be 
near  Moussoul,  on  the  Tigris,  and  called  Nina  Botta 
has  therefore  only  found  the  ruins,  not  the  place,  and 
having  bought  them  for  a  few  thousand  francs,  it  will 
soon  be  known  how  much  remains  of  the  great  city, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  three  days*  journey  in 
circuit  Eugene  Bore— it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
arc  great  travellers — is  now  in  l'ersia ;  while  Tchihat- 
cheff,  late  of  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva,  has  an- 
nounced his  travels  in  Altai. 

In  Africa,  despite  the  terrors  of  the  climate,  much 
has  been  done,  though  many  have  perished,  victims  to 
their  zeal.  A  Norwegian,  Mensen-  Ernst  on  his  way  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  died  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  he  was  buried  near  the  first  cataract 
Nestor  Lhote,  a  learned  Frenchman,  died  also  in  the 


*  This  article  ha*  been  prepared  for  our  page*  by  a  gvnilrmaa 
who,  from  official  titUAtkm,  enJo>»  considerable  advantage*  for  to* 
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same  country.  A  crocoaue  devoured  Dr  Petit  in  the 
river  above-mentioned,  which  proved  also  fatal,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  to  a  Mr  Lloyd.  Still,  others  advance 
in  their  footsteps ;  and  one  Prisse,  in  April,  pushed  up 
the  country  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Carnac,  ere  they  were 
quite  destroyed  by  the  workmen  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Meanwhile,  a  Prussian  scientific  commission,  under 
Lepsius,  was  exploring  a  portion  of  the  same  country, 
discovering  and  describing  a  hundred  and  six  tombs 
near  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh.  Despite  its  terrors,  in  how 
many  points  has  Africa  been  assaulted  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Europeans?  —  through  Egypt  and  Algiers, 
Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  Cape  and  Port  Natal,  and 
Abyssinia.  While  Lieutenant  Christopher  has  dis- 
covered a  river  of  great  depth  and  width,  bordered  by 
a  most  interesting  people,  while  Harris  has  penetrated 
to  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Shoa,  Rochet  d'Hericourt 
travels  in  Abyssinia,  strengthening  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  France  in  that  quarter.  It  is  stated  in  his 
recent  letters,  dated  Ankobcr,  that  he  is  about  starting 
to  visit  Djingiro  and  Anaria,  as  well  as  the  lake  Aoussa, 
as  he  calls  it,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Aouache.  To  cross  Africa  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  French  government  agent.  Abadic, 
Combes,  Tamisier,  and  the  late  Dr  Petit — whose  ma- 
terials on  the  Azoubo-Gallas  are  deeply  interesting — 
have  penetrated  also  into  these  regions.  Thibaud  and 
Arnaud,  in  Nubia  and  the  Bahr-el-Abrad,  are  seeking 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile ;  as  well  as  Mr  Bailey,  an 
English  traveller,  who  is  penetrating  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  natives — that  is,  about  Bakka-Kalla. 
Captain  Jehenne  and  his  subordinate,  Parsama,  are  ex- 
ploring the  coast  of  Socotra  and  the  north-east  of  Africa. 
Berbera,  or  Beurbura,  presents  the  singular  aspect  of  a 
town  without  any  government.  The  Somalis,  who  in- 
habit it,  are  fine  well-made  men,  darker  than  the  Arabs, 
with  regular  features,  large  eyes,  and  an  intelligent 
expression.  Tadjoura  will,  it  is  said,  be  constituted  a 
British  port  for  trading  with  Abyssinia.  In  Algiers, 
the  French  government  is  carrying  on  extensive  geo- 
graphical surveys,  which  from  time  to  time  are  given 
to  the  public 

In  America,  which,  since  the  publicity  given  to  its 
ruined  cities,  has  become  doubly  interesting,  much  has 
been  done.  Major  Poussin  has  visited  the  United  States, 
and  an  elaborate  work  is  promised.  California,  of 
which  Forbes's  history  is  the  only  satisfactory  account 
ever  yet  published,  has  just  been  explored  most  fully 
by  Dnflos  dc  Mofras ;  and  his  account  of  his  labours  on 
a  country  which  promises  so  wide  a  field  of  emigration, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  Farnham's 
Travels  in  California  are  announced,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  previous  delightful  work,  will  be  valu- 
able. Gay's  researches  in  Peru  and  Chili  will  unfold 
much  that  is  mysterious  in  these  celebrated  countries:  on 
the  kingdom  and  town  of  Cuzeo  in  particular,  it  is  said 
that  Mr  Gay  will  give  extensive  information.  De  Cas- 
telnau,  after  exploring  Florida,  has  started  to  mount  the 
Amazon  river,  and  cross  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes. 
This  is  a  magn  ficent  field  for  geographical  research. 
Since  Francis  Orcllana,  in  1.133,  who  first  spoke  of  a  re- 
public of  Amazons  ;  since  Pedro  de  Ursoa,  who  sought  in 
1500  the  famous  lake  of  gold  and  town  of  El  Dorado, 
this  part  of  the  country  has  been  little  visited  :  Raleigh, 
Pedro  Tcxcira,  in  1G38;  Fathers  Acuna  and  Articda, 
Father  Fritz,  Condamine,  in  1743;  Messrs  Smith,  and 
Man.  and  Humboldt,  make  up,  we  believe,  the  entire  list. 
De  Castclnau,  therefore,  has  a  fine  and  little-explored 
field ;  ami  in  proportion  as  his  task  is  immense,  and 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger,  in  proportion  will 
be  the  reward.  Accident  appears  to  have  recently  aided 
very  much  the  cause  of  science.  While  Humboldt,  by 
means  of  his  vast  erudition,  is  seeking  to  prove  that 
America  was  known  to  Europeans  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  one  Nathaniel  Schoolcraft,  agent  of  the 
United  States  government  at  Michillimackinae,  has 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  a  stone  bearing  an  in- 
scription composed  of  twenty-four  Runic  figures;  a 
I  


silver  pair  of  pincers,  exactly  similar  to  those  so  often 
found  in  bronze  in  Scandinavian  tumuli,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Bahia  by  Kroyer,  a  Danish  naturalist ;  arrows 
collected  in  California  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
the  Greenlanders,  undoubted  Scandinavians ;  and  three 
Peruvian  vases  lately  dug  up  are  no  other  than  Etrus- 
cans. A  vast  amount  of  attention  has  been  excited 
amid  the  learned  by  these  curious  facts. 

Oceana,  or  the  South  Seas,  is  rife  in  voyages.  Baron 
Thierry,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  leading  a  miserable  life, 
ii  a  curious  feature  in  colonisation.  His  history  is 
strange.  Born  during  the  political  emigration,  of  French 
parents,  held  at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Count 
d'Artois,  the  Baron  Thierry  yet  received  an  English 
education.  Wishing  to  colonise  New  Zealand,  where 
he  had  purchased  some  million  of  acres,  he  essayed  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  British  government,  failing 
which  he  sought  that  of  France.  Losing  his  means  in 
a  speculation,  one  fine  morning  he  found  himself  in  the 
West  Indies,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Panama,  tried 
to  colonise  the  Musquito  shore,  and  failing,  sailed  fortho 
Marquesas.  Here  he  obtained,  by  way  of  pastime,  a 
sovereignty  over  Nouka-Hiva,  and  then  started  for 
Tahiti,  whence  he  visited  New  Zealand,  where  his  un- 
fortunate attempt  was  an  utter  failure.  Here  he  learned 
that  France  had  seized  the  Marquesas.  Recollecting 
that  he  was  king  of  Nouka,  he  was  indignant ;  but  not 
possessing  the  means  of  warring  with  France,  he  sold 
his  sovereignty  to  a  Belgian,  and  Thierry  I.  abdicated 
in  favour  of  a  good  citizen  of  Brussels.  It  appears  that 
Borneo  is  likely  to  becomo  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr  Brooks,  whose  residence  in  that  country  has  brought 
it  into  prominent  notice,  has  already  obtained  a  cession 
of  the  territory  of  Sarawak,  sixty  miles  long  and  fifty 
wide,  admirably  fertile,  and  producing  almost  every  con- 
ceivable vegetable  and  plant.  The  return  of  Ross  is  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  and  doubtless,  when  the  details  are  fully  known, 
will  prove  of  deep  interest  Such  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  geographical  progress  for  the  year  1843,  which, 
it  must  be  seen,  are  of  great  importance. 


POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 

NO.  IV. — JEAN  DE  NIVELLE. 

« Like  Jean  dc  Nirclle's  dog,  be  runs  away  when  you  call  to  him.* 
—French  J'rotvrb. 

Like  a  great  many  popular  ditties,  the  rhymes  with 
the  above  title  keep  their  currency  amongst  the  popu- 
lace of  France,  less  on  account  of  intrinsic  merit,  than 
from  their  being  wedded  to  a  pretty  tune,  which  it  is 
always  deemed  a  sort  of  profanation  to  set  to  other  than 
the  original  words.  It  would  appear  that,  when  in  1695 
the  French  overran  Belgium,  they  brought  the  melody 
away  amongst  other  spoils,  and  transported  it  to  Paris, 
where  it  at  once  became  popular.  Our  translation  is 
derived  from  a  broadside  ballad  printed  at  Namur  in 
1680,  and  which  is  now  very  rare. 

JEAN  V'.:  NIVELLE. 
Jean  do  Nivclle  i*  a  name 
Which  bclonx*  to  a  hcru  <if  fame; 
In  war,  or  when  near  to  a  belle, 
No  rival  hn»  Jean  dc  Nivollc 
Wo  know  very  well, 
A  fine  fellow  i*  John  <if  Nivclle! 

Jean  do  Nivellc  lias  three  flail* ; 
Three  palfrey*  \v:th  lon<{  manes  and  tails; 
Three  blades  of  a  terrible  brand, 
Which  he  seldom  taken  into  his  hand. 

We  know  vcrv  w  ell, 
A  fine  fellow  is  John  of  Nivclle  !  * 


•The  exigencies  of  EnfrtUh  rhythm  and  rhyme  force  m  to  take 
•ome  freedom*  vrith  thin  utanzn.  The  verse  stand*  thus  In  tho 
original  :— 

Jean  de  Nivclle  a  trois  martcaux, 
TroiM  palefroi*  et  troia  chateaux, 
Kt  pul»  troi*  lames  do  flamhrrgc, 
Qu'll  lalfrK-parfoK  a  I'.iubcw. 

Ah  !  Pill  vraiment  ! 
Jean  do  Nivctle  e»t  bon  enfant. 
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Jean  de  Nivelle  hM  three  halls. 
Without  rafters  or  roof  on  its  wall* 
80  that  twallows  are  chiefly  hi*  jrue*t«. 
And  they  All  up  lii-  n>om«  with  their 

We  know  very  well, 
A  flue  fellow  in  John  of  Nivelle  t 

Jean  de  Nivelle  Is  oft  seen 
In  three  coats — one  yellow,  one  irreen, 
The  third  thin,  like  paper,  and  white, 
•Which  he  wear*  when  it  freezes  at 

We  know  verv  well, 
A  fine  fellow  is  John  of  Nivelle  J 

Jean  de  Nivelle  hss  three  steeds; 
One  in  front,  one  behind. 
Hi*  beautiful  mistrmw  to  are. 
He  puts  into  harness  all  three. 

We  know  verv  well, 
A  fine  fellow  i*  John  of  Nlvcllo  ! 

Jean  de  Nivelle  hua  three  pics; 

tumble*,  while  one  dances  jigs; 
p  third  up  a  ladder  ascends, 
rrns  and  an  nimbly  descend* 
We  know  very  wet  I, 
A  fine  fellow  U  John  of  Nivelle  1 

Jean  de  Nivclle  has  three  cuts ; 
One  Is  blind,  hut  n  demon  for  rat* ; 
And  the  othem.  with  infinite  grace, 
Are  at  work  manufacturing  lace. 

We  know  very  well. 
A  fine  fellow  is  John  of  Nivelle! 

Jean  de  Nivelle  aUo  shows 
Three  children  ;  but  one  has  no  nose  | 
No  teeth  has  the  second  ;  ti.  said 
The  th.rd  ha*  no  bruins  in  his  head. 

We  know  very  well. 
A  fine  fellow  is  John  of  Nivelle! 

Jean  de  Nivelle  hns  f>nr  dog. 
Who  beside  no  one  else  will  e'er  jo*. 
For  the  louder  to  him  you  may  cry. 
The  further  away  he  will  fly. 

We  know  very  well, 
A  fine  fellow  is  John  of  Nivclle  t 

And  now,  who  is  this  Jean  de  Nivelle.  whom  his  dog 
has  made  no  proverbially  celebrated  ?  To  answer  thin, 
we  must  collect  the  sage  ideas  of  the  curious  in  old  pro- 
verbs. Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere  partially  solves  the 
riddle.  'Jean  de  Nivelle,'  he  remarks,  'of  whom  so 
much  is  said,  is  nothing  more  than  an  iron  figure 
which  stands  straight  on  his  legs  on  the  top  of  a 
tower  beside  the  clock  of  Nivclle*  on  the  Grand  Place 
This  metal  statue  strikes  the  hours  with  his  hammer.' 
But  this  explains  nothing  about  the  dog;  and  we  shall 
get  no  nearer  to  the  solution  even  if  we  cite  M.  Dewcz's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  which  says,  'Jean  de  Nivelle, 
who  has  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  is  simply  a 
bronze  effigy  placed  outside  the  tower  of  the  college, 
who  strikes  not  the  hours,  as  others  have  stated,  but 
the  half  hours,  with  his  hammer  on  the  great  dock.' 

Further  research,  however,  informs  us  that  this  figure 
is  a  monument  to  which  has  been  attached  the  name 
of  a  historical  personage  who  bestowed  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Gertrude  on  the  town  of  Nivelle:  whether 
correctly  or  not.  remains  to  be  proved.  .John  If.,  of  the 
Montmorency  family,  espoused  Jane  do  Fosseux.  a  lady 
of  Nivelle.  One  of  the  sons  proceeding  from  this  mar- 
riage was  called  Jean  de  Nivclle.  John  the  second 
became  a  widower,  made  a  second  marriage  with  Mar- 
guerite d'Orgemont,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Louis 
Xf. ;  whilst  his  son.  John  de  Nivelle,  enrolled  him- 
self under  the  banner  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  secured 
him  possession  of  the  estates  to  which  he  was  born. 
His  father,  incited  by  the  French  king,  and  by  Mar- 
guerite d'Orgemont,  summoned  him  three  times  by 
three  sergeants  and  heralds  at  arms,  to  hasten  and  join 
his  father's  soldiers,  and  to  fight,  for  the  king  of  France, 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  Montmorencies.  But 
Jean  de  Nivelle,  who  had  secret  warning  that  it  was 
intended  to  cast  him  into  a  solitary  tower,  flew  from 
his  father's  emissaries.  He  was  consequently  disin- 
herited, and  designated  by  his  father  '  a  dog.'  which  gave 
rise  to  the  national  proverb,  'He  is  like  a  dog,  or  that 

*  Nivelle,  or  Nivelle*,  is  a  small  town  |n  the  province  of  Brabant, 


dog  Jean  do  Nivelle,  who  runs  away  when  he  it  called.' 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Belgium,  where  Charles  the 
Bold  heaped  fortune  and  honours  upon  him ;  having  mar- 
ried Gudule  Vilain,  of  Ghent,  lady  of  Liedekerke,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  Phillip  of  Montmorency,  Count 
of  Horn,  who  was  beheaded  at  Brussels  in  1568. — An- 
other account  says  that  John  of  Nivclle  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Belgian  nobles,  who  called  himself  alto 
•John  of  Montmorency.  Having  a  character  naturally 
turbulent,  he  did  not  check  the  violence  of  his  temper 
even  towards  his  father,  and  in  a  domestic  quarrel  actu- 
ally struck  him.  Though  cited  for  this  unfllial  act 
before  the  court  of  parliament,  he  refused  to  appear.  In 
vain  was  he  summoned,  according  to  custom,  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet  at  all  the  cross-roads  of  Paris:  the 
more  they  summoned  him,  the  faster  he  flew  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders ;  and  the  populace,  who  are  never  at 
a  loss  for  quaint  expressions  to  apply  to  individuals 
whom  they  favour  or  despise,  called  him  '  the  dog  Jean 
de  Nivelle,  who  runs  away  when  he  is  called!' — an  ex- 
pression which  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

There  is  a  third  version  of  the  story  of  the  iron  figure 
of  Nivelle,  which  is  far  more  probable  than  either  of  the 
above :  Bouchard  V.,  sire  of  Montmorency,  who  often 
visited  Belgium,  was  in  1156  at  Nivelle,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  the  abbess  of  St  Gertrude,  she  being  the  lady 
of  the  manor.  The  noble  and  reverend  lady  received  him 
while  surrounded  by  her  canonesses.  With  one  of  these 
nuns  Bouchard  fell  in  love,  and  the  after-consequence 
was  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Jean  de  Nivelle. 
He  grew  up  a  fine  man,  and  good  cavalier,  and  gained 
honour  at  several  tournaments.  At  the  court  of  the 
good  Duke  Godefroid-Ie-Courageux  he  won  the  heart 
of  a  young  and  noble  damsel,  with  whom  he  eloped 
towards  a  small  estate  his  father  had  given  him  near 
Nivelle.  Hastening  joyously  along  on  his  palfrey  with 
the  lady  behind  him,  and  followed  by  a  faithful  grey- 
hound, he  encountered  a  richly-caparisoned  and  noble 
knight,  who,  on  observing  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his 
companion,  barred  his  further  progress,  and  disputed 
the  lovely  prize  with  him.  Though  Jean  had  not  the 
smallest  dread  of  breaking  a  lance  with  the  stranger, 
he  proposed,  in  place  of  fighting,  that  the  question 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  lady,  who  should 
I*;  free  to  choose  whichever  of  the  claimants  for  her 
hand  she  had  the  greater  fancy  for.  The  stranger 
knight  consented;  and— alas  for  poor  Jean!— to  his 
great  surprise  and  mortification  the  fickle  damsel  left 
him,  to  go  with  the  grand  cavalier.  Jean  sorrowfully 
continued  his  route,  having  nothing  to  comfort  him  bat 
hi*  dog.  But  soon  after,  the  damsel,  who  loved  the 
hound  because  lie  was  pretty  and  faithful,  told  her 
new  lover  that  he  must  obtain  it  for  her.  The  cavalier 
returned,  overtook  the  disconsolate  lover,  and  de- 
manded his  dog.  '  Let  us,'  said  Jean  as  calmly  as  he 
could,  '  adopt  the  same  expedient  upon  this  animal  as 
settled  our  dispute  al>out  the  lady.  Call  the  dog  to 
you,  and  if  he  follow,  he  is  yours.'  The  knight  de- 
clared that  Jean  had  spoken  wisely ;  but  when  he 
called  the  gentle  greyhound,  it  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  false  lady.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
cavalier  called  it,  the  more  quickly  it  flew  towards  its 
master,  who  was  thus  allowed  to  keep  it.  This  is  per- 
haps a  truer,  certainly  a  prettier,  explanation  of  the 
proverb  than  cither  of  the  former. 


LONDON  CHIT-CHAT. 

May,  I8U. 

« Ttir.  season,'  as  it  Is  called,  has  commenced.  The  town 
is  full,  the  streets  at  the  west  end  are  crowded  with  car- 
riages, public  amusement*  abound,  and  the  west  her,  though 
latKinring  under  the  influence  of  an  east  wind,  is  dry, 
sunny,  and  pleasant.  Since  arriving  in  the  Great  MetroftohV, 
I  have  sauntered  a  good  deal  about  both  in  the  interior  and 
environs,  and  in  different  quarters  hare  observed  token  of 
extension  and  improvement.  Where  will  this  va«t  ngyre- 
gation  of  brick  houses  terminate?   At  Camden- towo— no 

the  north,  I  noticed  the 
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othe-  day  whole  line*  of  streets,  crescents,  and  places 
rifling  into  habitable  existence  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  seen 
in  the  space  between  Kensington  and  Drumpton,  which  is 
rapidly  r"lliug  up  with  squares  and  streets,  some  of  them 
than  usually  handsome.  In  a  new  and  partially- 
ued  square  iu  this  quarter  I  liad  the  curiosity  to  ask 
annual  rent  of  a  house,  and  learned  it  was  L.110-- the 
accommodations  not  l>eing  better  than  those  of  a  sixty- 
pound  house  iu  Edinburgh  In  Die  new  buildings,  generally, 
there  is  a  sensible  improvement.  Domestic  architecture  is 
advancing  in  elegance ;  a  taste  is  displayed  in  the  windows, 
doorway*,  and  elevations,  which  one  Joes  not  seo  in  the 
bald  house-architecture  of  fifty  years  ago—a  circumstance 
doubtless  ascribablc  to  the  free  general  discussion  now-a- 
days  of  all  matters  in  which  the  tine  arts  arc  concerned. 

What  is  somewhat  curious,  while  taste  in  building  pri- 
vate mansions  is  on  the  advance,  taste  in  public  edifices, 
of  nearly  all  kinds,  is  still  about  as  poor  as  it  was  in  the 
dark  aire  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  only  way  one  can 
account  for  this  anomaly,  is  by  supposing  that  in  most  in- 
stance* public  structures,  abandoned  to  the  management 
of  ill  selected  committees,  are  either  jobbed  or  neglected. 
The  only  great  building  of  the  day  which  is  felt  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  is  the  grand  Gothic  edifice  in  the  course 
of  luring  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  tho  houses  of 
parliament.  It  is  now  getting  into  shape,  but  years  will 
still  be  required  to  finish  it.  The  new  Koyal  Exchange  is 
in  some  respects  a  fine  building,  and  occupies  a  good  situa- 
tion, considerably  improved  by  tho  removal  of  old  houses 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  yet  it  is  singnlarly  defcetivo  in  gran- 
deur. The  front,  a  pediment  with  Corinthian  columns, 
wants  bulk  and  height.  Timidly  conceived,  it  sinks  licucath 
the  adjacent  buildings,  which  it  ought,  oa  the  contrary,  to 
have  risen  against  and  oversluwlowed. 

A  few  days  ago  Trafalgar  Square  was  laid  open  to  the 

I'ublie.  This  spae«  of  ground,  which,  as  long  as  I  remember, 
in*  been  surrounded  with  Ixiards — a  favourite  field  for  all 
sorts  of  bill-sticking  operations — has  been  at  length  united 
with  tlio  common  thoroughfares  around  it.  Situated  in 
front  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  behind  Charing  Cross, 
at  what  may  be  called  a  great  centering  point,  the  square 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  thiugs  in  tho  metropolis— 
b  kind  of  Place  de  Concorde — with  monuments  and  foun- 
tains ss  its  principal  ornaments.  The  ground  being  ex- 
cavated to  bring  it  to  a  level,  the  area  is  necessarily 
below  the  street  on  the  north,  and  on  this  side  it  is 
boumltHl  by  a  granito  wall  and  parajKt,  and  is  reached 
by  flights  of  steps.  On  the  west  and  cast  it  lias  also 
bounding  walls,  and  it  is  entirely  open  only  on  the  south. 
Unlike  as  this  inequality  makes  it  to  tho  place*  of  con- 
tinental cities,  the  lowering  towards  the  north  is  pcrhatm 
an  advantage,  for  it  gives  the  effect  of  a  little  more  height 
to  the  National  Gallery,  for  which  everybody  is  exceed- 
ingly tliankful.  Within  the  open  area  are  two  ponds,  en- 
closed by  raised  walls  of  granite,  uniform  with  the  environ- 
ing walls  of  tho  square,  and  these  patches  of  water  are 
farther,  a*  I  understand,  to  bo  decorated  with  jets  d'eau— 
the  liquid  furnished  by  Artesian  wells  now  iu  preparation. 
At  the  nnrth-east  angle,  and  therefore  at  a  prominent 
point  of  the  square,  is  placed  Chantrey's  equestrian  statue 
of  George  IV.  A  pedestal  for  a  similar  statue  at  the  north- 
west angle  is  still  vacant.  The  great  object  of  the  square, 
however,  is  the  column  placed  m  tho  middle,  almost  to 
the  interruption  of  thepassengers  on  the  trottoir  from  the 
Strand  to  Fall-Mall.  This  handsome  pillar  Ls  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  has  been  a 
mark  for  much  amnsing  criticism.  The  cocked  hat  is  cer- 
tainly grotesque,  though  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  admiral  in  his  full  dress,  is  a 
difficulty  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  tliai  the  cocked  hat  might  pass  muster,  and  that 
the  great  defect  of  the  exhibition  is  an  ugly  coil  of  tliick 
rope  which  the  figure  almost  seems  to  sit  U|wn.  Here  I 
think  the  artist  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  ungainly  object  might  yet  be  in  some 
way  modified. 

80  much  for  the  physique  of  Trafalgar  Square,  now  for  its 
mnruU.  Trifling  as  is  the  accession  to  the  open  grounds  of 
London,  tho  laying  open  of  what  is  but  a  small  patch  of 
grouud  indicates  a  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us 
hope  and  trust  tliat  open-air  loitering  spots  will  else- 
where Ihj  set  apart  within  the  densely-crowded  comiwwa 
of  the  metropolis — something  to  attract  idlers  from  the 
public  house.  Much  requires  to  be  done  for  this  purpose. 
In  a  walk  along  Holborn  and  through  St  Giles  last  Sun- 


day evening,  I  ol>*CTvcd  every  gin  and  beer-shop  crowded 
with  customers.  Surely,  thought  I,  society  has  not  done 
wisely  in  presenting  no  other  secno  of  attraction  to  these 
revellers.  Apropos  of  metropolitan  intemperance,  a  return 
has  lately  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  tho 
subject,  from  which  a  few  facta  may  lie  gleaned.  In  1831 
the  total  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  for  drunk- 
enness by  the  metropolitan  police  was  31,352,  and  in  1832 
it  was  32,636*.  From  this  number  it  haa  gradually  declined, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  and  a  great 
extension  of  the  police  bounds,  to  no  more  than  10.8iH*  in 
18-13.  The  proportion  of  male  and  female  cases  has  re- 
mained much  the  same.  From  19,748  males,  the  number 
has  declined  to  675*2;  and  from  11,605  females,  tho 
number  has  declined  to  4 1 38.  So  far,  there  appears  to  be 
a  distinct  decrease  of  gross  intemperance  ;  but  from  a 
corrc>t]>onding  report  on  disorderly  conduct,  one  would  l*e 
led  to  infer  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  not  any  great  im- 
provement in  the  general  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of 
London.  In  1831  the  total  number  of  persons  taken  into 
custody  for  disorderly  conduct  was  10,3*13.  In  1834  it  was 
1 1,660 ;  from  which  it  increased  to  14,855  in  1843.  Perhaps 
in  this,  as  in  many  similar  returns,  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  increased  vigilance  in  the  poljco :  what  is  now 
considered  disorderly  conduct,  may  at  one  time  have  been 
passed  over  as  harmless  pleasantry.  The  want  of  expla- 
nation on  such  points  renders  returns  of  delinquency  of 
much  less  value  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

The  other  day  I  went  with  some  ladies  to  tho  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  to  see  what  is  at  present  spoken  of  as  the 
chief  curiosity  among  the  sights  of  London,  an  , 
dwarf,  usually  known  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  We  - 
all  much  amused  with  the  exhibition  of  this  little 
tnre,  whose  smallnesa  exceeded  our  expectation.  On  < 
ing  the  hall,  we  found  it  occupied  by  a  concourse  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  engaged  in  observing  the  antics  of  the 
dwarf,  who  was  merrily  trotting  up  and  down  a  large 
table,  carpettcd,  and  surroundea  by  a  railing  to  prevent 
his  falling  off.  On  the  table  were  also  a  cliair,  tabic,  and 
sofa  of  miniature  dimensions,  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
little  fellow  :  and  at  one  end  was  a  tiny  scaffold,  with  a 
stair,  covered  with  red  cloth,  which  he  occasionally  climbed, 
to  be  more  conspicuously  observable.  One  could  not  but 
feel  interested  in  such  a  singular  spectacle,  yet  the  interest 
was  mingled  with  a  degree  of  pity.  We  had  before  us  a 
human  figure,  dressed  as  a  fashionable  gentleman,  in  coat, 
trousers,  Wellington  boots,  waistcoat,  and  cravat,  and  yet 
not  more  than  twenty-five  inches  in  height.  The  face 
was  quite  Infantine,  and  so  also  were  the  movements  and 
speech  of  the  dwarf.  An  exhibitor,  whom  we  could  not 
mistake  for  anvthing  but  an  American,  kept  him  in  con- 
versation, and  led  him  to  show  off  a  few  of  tua  pranks.  One 
of  these  was  selling  a  history  of  himself  for  sixpence,  the 
ladies  pressing  forward  to  buy  copies,  and  each  receiving 
a  kiss  on  being  1  landed  tho  book.  Of  course  one  was  pur- 
cliosed  by  a  lady  of  our  party,  and  from  this  I  extract  the 
following  particulars. 

Charles  S.  Stratton,  the  true  name  o'  the  little  hero,  was 
born  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  United  States,  January 
1 1,  183*2,  and  is  now  consequently  upwards  of  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  parents  are  people  of  the  common  size,  with 
nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  their  physical  or  mental  or- 
ganisation. At  his  birth,  the  general,  as  he  is  usually 
called,  weighed  9  lbs.  2  oz.,  which  is  rather  greater  then 
the  average  weight  of  children  at  their  birth.  There  were 
no  extraordinary  circumstance*  attending  his  advent,  or 
preceding  it,  and  ho  was  considered  a  very  handsome, 
hearty,  and  promising  l>oy.  Nothing  remarkable  was 
noticed  rv*|>ecting  him  untii  he  wasaliout  five  months  old. 
when  he  weighed  15  lbs.,  about  which  time  his  parents  ana 
their  neighliours  licgan  to  remark  that  he  did  not  continue 
to  grow.  Still,  there  were  no  indications  of  disease;  and 
expecting  that  he  would  soon  take  a  start,  his  parents 
thought  little  of  the  matter.  Time  passed  on,  and  the 
general  became  remarkably  strong,  playful,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  handsome — increasing  in  vigour  and  the  manli- 
ness of  his  pro|>ortiotui,  but  not  increasing  one  inch  iu 
height,  or  one  ounce  in  weight.  It  is  projicr  to  state,  that 
he  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  appetite,  [uirtaklng  freely 
of  the  ordinary  dishes  round  upon  tlie  tables  of  the  laliour- 
ing  classes,  has  sound  refreshing  sleep,  and  has  always  been 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  those 
slight  colds,  &c  to  which  tho  best-regulated  constitutions 
are  liable.  Since  his  birth,  his  parents  liave  had  two  other 
children,  who  are  now  well-grown  and  interesting  girls  of 
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nine  and  seven  years  of  age.  There  is  nothing  in  hii  his- 
tory or  appearance,  or  of  hi*  family,  to  give  the  least  clue 
to  the  astonishing  phenomenon  which  he  exemplifies. 

HU  height  is  now  twenty-five  inches,  and  his  weight 
only  15  lbs.  2  oz.  When  walking  about  a  room,  his  liead 
scarcely  reaches  to  the  knees  of  a  jH'rson  of  ordinary 
stature,  and  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  scats  of  the  chairs 
and  ottomans  of  the  drawing-room.  Thousands  have 
visited  Major  Stevens,  long  known  as  the  American  dwarf, 
at  various  museums.  But  beside  General  Tom  Thumb  he 
looks  like  a  giant,  being  about  twice  his  height,  and  four 
times  his  weight.  The  first  time  that  Stevens  saw  Tom 
Thumb  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  any  other  visitor  ; 
and  after  looking  down  at  him  a  while,  he  pleasantly  re- 
marked, *I  may  bo  exhibited  hereafter,  perhaps,  but  it 
will  be  as  a  giant.'  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  amusing  dwarf 
who  cuts  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Pevcril  of  the  Peak, 
till  about  thirty  years  old  was  only  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  and  so  far  he  beat  Tom  Thumb  in  littleness  ;  but 
Jeffrey  afterwards  shot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches.  The 
feat  of  concealing  Jeffrey  in  a  pic,  could  bo  equally  well 
performed  with  Tom  Thumb.  Often,  continues  our  autho- 
rity, he  has  hidden  himself  in  ladies'  muffs  ;  and  at  Boston 
he  was  carried  a* considerable  distance  in  a  lady's  work- 
basket.  In  strength,  activity,  and  vivacity,  the  general  is 
remarkable.  He  is  constantly  engaged  in  walking  about, 
talking,  and  in  various  pastimes  and  employments,  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  without  showing 
signs  of  fatigue,  and  seems  the  happiest  little  fellow  in  the 
world.  Never  was  a  human  being  of  any  size  blessed  with 
a  kinder  heart  or  more  excellent  disposition. 

Tho  account  goes  on  to  state,  that  after  having  visited 
many  parts  of  America,  and  been  seen  by  vast  numbers  of 
people,  he  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe  with  bin  parents, 
who  have  engaged  as  their  agent  Mr  Baruam  from  the 
Museum,  New  York.  Since  his  arrival  in  London,  he  lias 
appeared  several  times  by  invitation  before  the  Queen  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Wo  are  likewise  in- 
formed that  the  general's  education  has,  until  recently, 
l»een  neglected,  which  one  could  very  easily  imagine,  con- 
sidering the  temptation  to  make  a  continual  show  of  his 
person.  There  is,  however,  it  is  said,  no  lack  of  intelli- 
gence or  aptitude  to  leam,  and  he  is  now  advancing  in  the 
art  of  reading  and  other  branches  of  education.  Care  is 
also  devoted  to  his  moral  and  religious  education ;  and  tho 
general  was  never  known  to  utter  a  falsehood 

So  much  for  the  written  account  of  this  extremely  in- 
teresting dwarf,  some  facts  in  which  I  should  have  doubted. 
If  the  difficulty  of  practising  any  imposition  in  the  case  had 
not  been  obvious.  I  should  have  been  inclined,  for  instance, 
to  believe  the  age  exaggerated,  as  the  face  is  more  like  that 
of  a  child  of  six  or  seven  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  head 
is  small,  though  in  projier  projwrtion  to  his  body  ;  his  hair 
fair  ;  and  his  face  Wars  an  exceedingly  small  and  infant- 
like nose.  The  only  personal  defect  seems  to  be  an  undue 
shortness  of  arms,  his  small  chubby  bauds  being  scarcely 
able  to  meet  behind  his  back.  His  feats  in  fiersonating 
ancient  statues,  Napoleon,  and  other  characters,  though 
clever  for  a  child,  are  not  more  remarkable  than  wlint 
have  been  often  performed  in  the  London  theatres  by  girls 
of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  tho  general 
Is  unquestionably  a  great  curiosity,  and  excites  a  lively 
interest  in  his  favour.  I  should  only  t>c  fearful  that  the 
eon* tan t  action  of  his  brain— the  incessant  obligation  to 
chatter  and  show  himself  off— would  be  attended  with  tho 
usual  effects  of  excessive  mental  excitement  in  infancy. 
There  is  already  a  jiertncss  in  his  looks  and  sayings  which 
indicates  tho  ordinary  forced  condition  of  mind  iii  Ameri- 
can children  ;  and  this,  as  well  os  the  toil  of  exhibition, 
should  be  carefullv  abridged,  otherwise  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  little  fellow  will  roach  tho  age  of  his  prototype 
Hudson. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ART  APPLIED  TO  DOMESTIC  CSE. 

Yon  arc  going  to  decorate  your  drawing-room  or  dining- 
room  both  with  furniture  and  colouring.  Before  you  speak 
to  your  upholsterer  or  house-painter,  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing and  recognition  of  what  is  the  aspect  of  the  room. 
Let  no  circumstances  make  you  regardless  of  this  funda- 
mental consideration.  No  cost  will  rented v  the  forget- 
fulness.  Spend  what  you  will,  vou  will  alwavs  re|>ent 
having  a  cold  colour  in  a  room  lighted  from  the  north,  or  a 
very  hot  colour  in  a  room  lighted  from  the  soutli.   If  the 


aspect  be  north,  north-east,  north  west,  or  dnc  east,  the 
general  tone  of  colouring  should  be  positively  warm.  Blues, 
greens,  and  all  shaded  clours  which  involve  any  pre- 
dominant use  of  blues,  must  he  avoided.  There  is  a 
drawing-room  in  the  Reform  Club,  looking  north,  which 
may  convince  any  one  of  the  mistake  of  forgetting  aspect. 
The  walls  and  curtains  arc  blue;  with  all  its  elegance — 
and  its  ceiling  and  cornice  arc  t>cautiftil — the  effect  of  this 
room  by  daylight  is  always  chilly.  It  would  be  jnst  the  i 
reverse  if  it  looked  upon  Carlton  Gardens.  There  is  also  a 
room  in  Windsor  Castle,  looking  on  the  north  terrace, 
called  Queen  Adelaide's  room,  which  is  decorated  with 
blue  and  silver,  a  most  frigid -looking  room  even  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  In  such  aspects  the  choice  should  tend 
towards  reds,  and  all  their  various  combinations  with 
yellow.  As  the  aspect  approaches  east  and  west,  so  the 
colours  should  verge  towards  yellow  rather  than  red  tints. 
In  an  eastern  aspect,  tints  of  light  yellows,  lemon-colours, 
Ac.  are  always  effective  and  cheerful.  If  the  aspect  of  the 
room  be  south,  south-west,  or  west,  and  open  to  tho  son, 
then  we  may  venture  on  the  use  of  cooler  colours,  even  on 
positive  blue,  should  our  taste  lead  us  in  that  direction. 

The  supply  of  light,  the  size  of  the  room,  and  its  purjiose, 
appear  to  t>c  the  chief  circumstances  which  ought  to  regu- 
late the  strength  or  depths  of  the  colours  to  be  twd. 
Where  the  light  is  strong,  unobseured,  and  plentiful,  th# 
tone  of  the  colouring  may  be  full ;  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  supply  of  light  is  small,  the  tone  of  the  colouring 
should  be  light.  In  the  houses  of  the  ancients,  the 
strongest  and  darkest  colours,  even  blacks,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  were  used  on  large  surfaces  when  the 
apartment  received  a  direct  and  full  light  from  above. 
Under  a  strong  and  abundant  light,  full- toned  colours  pre- 
serve their  brightness  and  distinctive  character,  but  when 
the  light  is  feeble,  and  the  supply  of  it  limited,  they 
become  dull  and  gloomy.  Full-toned  colours  lessen  the 
apparent  size  of  the  room;  light  colouring  enlarges  it.  A 
little  attention  to  the  projtortion  between  the  space  to  be 
coloured  and  tlie  depth  of  the  colouring,  becomes  there- 
fore of  great  importance.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  room 
appear  as  large  as  possible,  then  exclude  dark  colouring, 
not  only  on  the  large  surfaces,  but  even  in  the  patterns  of 
the  paper-liangings,  and  in  the  mouldings  and  ornamental 
parts.  The  nature  of  the  use  to  which  the  room  is  applied 
should  also  influence  the  decision  as  to  the  tone  of  colour- 
ing. If  the  room  Is  used  mostly  by  artificial  light,  which, 
being  less  pure  than  daylight,  materially  modifies  the 
ap|>earancc  of  most  colours— much  or  little,  according  to 
their  strength— then  keep  the  colouring  light.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  room  for  occupation  during  da v light, 
then  the  tone  of  colouring  must  be  deep.  Red  and 'green, 
with  black,  appear  dark  and  grave  ;  with  white,  they  appear 
gay.  We  see  these  effects  strikingly  illustrated  in  book 
wrappers.  Black  letter-press  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  red,  blue,  lilac,  green,  and  yellow  covers.  A  publisher 
of  taste  would  do  well  to  consider  how  much  the  purchase 
of  a  book  is  affected  by  tho  first  impression  it  make*.— 
Atheturum. 

INSANITY  CURED  BY  MENTAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

A  carpenter  was  admitted  aa  a  patient  into  the  Asvlum 
at  Wakefield.  Ho  had  previously  made  several  attempt* 
at  aclf-destniction,  and  was  then  in  a  very  desponding  state. 
After  the  diseased  action  had  subsided,  great  dejection 
still  remained.  He  was,  however,  most  fortunately  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  gardener,  who  was  then  constructing 
a  grotto  or  moss-house  in  the  grounds.  The  contriving  of 
the  building  offered  a  scope  fur  his  ingenuity  and  taste. 
He  was  consulted  on  tho  arrangement  of  the  floor,  which 
was  formed  of  pieces  of  wood,  of  different  kinds,  set  ia 
various  figures.  He  was  furnished  with  tools,  though  he 
was,  of  course,  most  carefully  watched.  He  took  so  great 
an  interest  in  tho  little  building,  that  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  was  changed — all  his  miseries  were  forgotten ;  and 
his  recovery  took  place  in  the  end  of  a  few  months.  He 
very  justly  attributed  Ida  restoration  to  tho  4  moswhousc.* 
—Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  on  Inmxmty. 
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TWO  DAYS  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  had  lately,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  southwards, 
an  opportunity  of  spending  two  days  in  Birmingham, 
and,  spite  of  the  triteness  of  the  subject  to  many,  I  am 
tempted  to  give  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal 
wonders  of  that  great  seat  of  the  most  national  of  our 
manufactures. 

In  the  midst  of  a  green  and  beautiful  part  of  Warwick- 
shire, this  city  of  many  busy  hands  is  found  seated  on 
and  amidst  a  number  of  rising  grounds,  over  which  may 
be  seen  at  all  times  hovering  a  dingy  canopy  of  smoke 
vomited  from  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  tall  chimneys,  and 
giving  token  of  the  untiring  industry  of  the  inhabitant*. 
Placed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
Staffordshire,  with  which,  and  the  other  populous  dis- 
tricts of  England,  a  ready  and  economical  communication 
is  kept  up  by  canals  and  railways,  and  salubrious  from 
its  generally  elevated  position,  a  more  favourable  spot 
could  not  be  pointed  out  for  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  in 
metallic  manufactures ;  and  accordingly,  from  less  to 
more,  the  town  has  grown  up  to  be  the  principal  mart 
of  that  species  of  wares.   Its  only  rival,  indeed,  is  Shef- 
field, though  rivalry  is  scarcely  a  proper  term ;  for  the 
manufactures  of  Sheffield  are  of  cutlery,  not  made  at  all 
in  Birmingham,  and  a  few  other  branches  not  largely 
pursued  here.  The  manufactures  of  both,  however,  pos- 
sess a  general  resemblance,  and  are  conducted  upon  a 
similar  scale  and  principle.   4  Factories,*  which  one  now 
hears  so  much  about,  are  of  two  classes ;  one,  which  em- 
braces the  production  of  cotton,  silks,  and  other  tissues, 
being  conducted  on  a  magnificent  scale,  with  large  build- 
ings and  the  most  expensive  machinery,  consequently 
involving  the  outlay  of  enormous  capital — usually  from 
L.  100,000  to  L.200,000  in  one  concern :  the  other,  not  by 
any  means  imposing,  and  which,  requiring  a  union  of 
operative  skill  with  the  labour  only  of  small  machines, 
can  be  carried  on  by  a  limited  capital — from  L.20,000  to 
1*30,000  at  the  utmost    To  this  second  class  the  ma- 
nufactories of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  belong.   In  the 
latter  town,  to  which  I  exclusively  direct  attention,  a 
population  of  upwards  of  220,000  is  chiefly  employed  in 
trades  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  labour 
and  ingenuity  are  required.  Metal-rolling ;  brass-found- 
ing; nail,  pin,  and  button-making;  japanning;  papier 
mache,  pencil-case,  steel-pen,  and  lamp-manufacturing, 
are  among  the  multifarious  trades  pursued  by  as  many 
as  2100  firms.   Some  of  these  firms  are  so  limited  as  to 
consist  of  only  a  roaster  and  a  few  operatives,  while 
others  number  as  many  as  fire  hundred  workers.  In 
many  instances  the  small  firms  may  almost  be  described 
as  of  a  domestic  character,  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  houses  of  the  masters,  and  for  the  supply  of  cer- 
tain articles  to  the  larger  capitalist 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  first  establish- 


ment to  which  a  kind  friend  obligingly  conducted  us 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  town— a  rolling  mill,  where 
lumps  and  bars  of  various  metals  arc  pressed  into  sheets 
and  strips  of  different  sizes  and  thicknesses.  Moved 
by  two  steam-engines,  one  of  80  and  another  of  60 
horse-power,  there  were  here  seen  various  machines  of 
enormous  force  for  rolling  and  cutting  the  pieces  of 
metal  presented  to  them.  The  rolling  machines  consist 
principally  of  smooth  iron  cylinders  revolving  at  a  regu- 
lated distance  from  each  other,  which,  by  dragging  in 
the  piece  of  metal  offered  to  them  by  a  man  on  one  side, 
squeeze  it  to  the  desired  thickness,  and  deliver  it  to  a 
person  opposite.  Yet  the  thinning,  lor  the  most  part, 
requires  several  successive  pressures,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  cylinders  being  lessened  each  time  by  regu- 
lating screws.  In  this  way  a  lump  of  iron,  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  brick,  may  be  pressed  out  to  a  thinness  suit- 
able for  a  sword-blade  or  some  other  implement  As  an 
example  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  way,  a  piece  of 
tin  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  in  width, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was,  by  successive 
pressings  between  rollers,  squeezed  to  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  made  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  glitter- 
ing ribtwn  of  metal.  Copper  for  coins,  sheathing,  and 
other  purposes,  metal  for  buttons,  zinc  for  house  cover- 
ing, &c.  are  by  such  means  pressed  with  case,  as  far  as 
personal  labour  is  concerned,  and  with  the  most  sur- 
prising quickness.  After  being  pressed,  the  sheets  of 
copper  are  placed  for  a  certain  time  in  an  oven  to  be 
annealed,  whence  they  arc  finally  dragged  by  large 
pincers,  to  be  cooled  in  water.  The  floor  of  the  large 
workshop  in  which  these  diverse  operations  are  per- 
forming is  deeply  layered  with  pieces  of  iron,  and  the 
noise  of  handling  and  throwing  down  the  metal  is  in- 
cessant. 

At  this  establishment  we  saw  several  other  processes, 
among  the  rest  the  grinding  of  sword-blades  on  large 
revolving  sandstones :  but  not  to  linger  on  such  parti- 
culars, I  shall  proceed  to  what  is  decidedly  the  most 
curious  of  the  Birmingham  manufactories  —  an  esta- 
blishment for  button-making.  I  confess,  that  till  I  was 
introduced  to  this  branch  of  art,  I  entertained  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  respect  for  that  apparently  insignifi- 
cant object — a  button ;  nor  are  the  ideas  of  the  world, 
I  fear,  much  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  To  the 
initiated,  buttons  arc  an  important  article  ;  much  inge- 
nuity is  displayed  in  their  manufacture,  and  by  some 
makers  more  capital  is  expended  in  wages  than  is  im- 
parted to  the  whole  population  of  many  a  rural  parish. 
Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  manu- 
facture in  recent  times.  There  arc  now  not  only  gilt 
plated,  and  metal  buttons — buttons  of  horn,  pearl,  glass, 
and  enamel — but  buttons  of  Florentine  and  silk,  such 
as  are  seen  on  black  or  coloured  cloth  coats,  buttons 
of  linen  for  shirts,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
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I  ahould  imagine,  from  what  came  under 
our  notice,  that  there  are  at  least  two  dozen  species  of 
the  genus  button,  each  specie*  subdivided  into  numerous 
varieties,  as  rcsjvects  sue,  quality,  colour,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  whole  meca- 
nique  of  button  fabrication  we  should  place  the  artist  who 
contrives  new  varieties,  for  there  arc  persons  in  Birming- 
ham who  live  by  this  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
Modelling  in  wax  any  new  pattern  of  button  which 
strikes  their  fancy,  they  submit  it  to  the  different  manu- 
facturers, one  after  the  other,  for  approval,  and  if  adopted, 
the  ingenuity  obtains  its  appropriate  reward.  The  model- 
ling of  roundish  gilt  buttons  of  an  ornamental  pattern 
for  dress-coats  is  among  the  principal  resources  of  this 
order  of  authors — authors  of  a  button  !  Nor  do  1  doubt 
that  as  great  fortunes  have  been  realised  from  the  copy- 
right of  a  good  button,  as  from  productions  of  much 
higher  pretensions. 

In  the  large  establishment  I  visited,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  employed,  the  whole  distributed  through 
a  number  of  brick  buildings  of  two  or  three  storeys  in 
height,  and  surrounding  interior  courtyards — the  room9 
generally  spacious  and  well-ventilated.  Each  species  of 
button  had  its  own  department,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
there  was  a  minute  division  of  labour.  The  first  depart- 
ment into  which  I  was  conducted  was  that  for  the  metal, 
gilt,  and  plated  sorts.  A  button  of  any  of  these  kinds 
consists  rudimentally  of  a  disk  punched  from  a  plate  of 
metal.  The  making  and  fixing  of  the  shanks  are  more 
curious  operations  than  the  actual  cutting  out  of  the 
button.  The  shank  being  formed  by  bending  and  shap- 
ing, is  dipped  slightly  into  a  soldering  composition,  and 
placed  as  it  is  to  stand  on  the  under  side  of  the  button. 
To  make  it  adhere,  the  button  with  the  shank  are  stuck 
between  a  bent  piece  of  metal  not  unlike  a  Jew's  harp  in 
shape,  and  such  clasps,  each  holding  its  button,  are  placed 
hundreds  at  a  time  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  effects  the 
required  union.  The  placing  of  the  shanks  on  the  buttons 
in  this  manner  is  performed  by  women  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity. The  gilding  or  silvering  is  effected  by  a  chemi- 
cal wash :  on  rinsing  a  certain  quantity  together  in  an 
earthen  jar  along  with  the  required  chemical  and  metallic 
compound,  they  assume  a  different  colour,  and  the  pro- 
cess in  some  cases  is  finished  by  stoving  a  short  space  of 
time  in  an  oven.  A  handful  of  brace  buttons  were  thus 
given  a  beautiful  white  appearance  during  the  few  minutes 
we  were  looking  on.  The  stamping  of  the  buttons  for 
livery,  army,  or  naval  uniform,  or  with  any  ornamental 
design,  is  an  important  branch  of  the  art.  Presses, 
however,  such  as  are  employed  for  striking  coins  and 
medals,  are  not  used.  The  machine  for  striking  the 
pattern  is  very  simple.  Tho  button  being  placed  to  re- 
ceive the  blow  on  the  upper  surface,  a  weight  faced  with 
a  die  is  allowed  to  descend  smartly  upon  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  impression.  To  cause  the  weight  to  fall  straight 
on  the  top  of  the  button,  it  is  guided  in  its  course  between 
two  upright  iron  bars.  When  the  blow  has  been  given, 
the  weight  is  instantly  raised  again  by  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley  down  to  a  loop  round  the  right  foot  of  the 
operator.  The  workman's  foot,  therefore,  is  the  agent  of 
force,  while  his  hands  are  busy  arranging  the  buttons.  A 
row  of  a  dozen  men  at  a  bench,  each  with  his  apparatus 
before  him,  will  in  this  manner  sump  an  immense  num- 
ber of  buttons  in  a  day.  In  some  parts  of  the  operation 
boys  assist ;  and  in  the  apartment  we  observed  two  of 
these,  young  creatures  in  pinafores,  busily  shaking  bags 
of  buttons  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  off  rough  edges  by 
the  attrition.  This  exercise  appeared  too  hard  for  such 
little  fellows.  The  finer  kinds  of  round  gilt  buttons  are 
chased  by  the  hand ;  but  this  delicate  aud  artistic  kind 
of  work  is  performed  by  men  of  a  higher 


From  the  metal,  I  was  led  to  the  Florentine  and  sulk- 
button  department.  Florentine  is  a  twilled  worsted  stuff, 
and  the  greater  number  of  buttons  on  cloth  garments 
are  now  formed  of  this  material.   While  a  metal  button 
consists  of  only  two  things— the  disk  and  the  shank— 
a  Florentine  button,  as  may  be  observed  on  dissecting 
one,  is  a  much  more  compound  article.    Each  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  a  morsel  of  pasteboard  and  glutinous 
material,  au  interior  skeleton  of  metal,  and  an  outer  disk 
of  metal,  through  which  a  portion  of  cloth  is  projected  to 
form  the  shank.   To  prepare  and  put  all  these  together 
in  a  single  button,  fourteen  pair  of  hands,  and  a  number 
of  machines,  are  employed,  and  yet  by  the  division  of 
labour  a  set  of  fourteen  buttons  can  be  sold  for  three- 
halfpence.    We  have,  indeed,  in  the  Florentine,  and 
also  the  figured  silk -button,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  British  art.   What  a  stretch  of  ingenuity  has 
been  exerted  in  the  complication  of  the  structure,  may 
be  guessed  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  object. 
We  observe  that  by  some  means  the  materials,  soft  and 
hard,  have  been  crushed  into  shape ;  but  how,  no  one  can 
conjecture.    Yet,  as  in  all  other  wonderful  products  of  i 
art,  one  requires  only  to  see  the  thing  done,  to  admire  its  i 
simplicity.    Pressure  by  small  stamping  presses  is  the 
universal  agent.   The  materials  being  placed  in  a  certain  j 
manner  under  the  point  of  one  of  these  presses,  a  sudden 
jerk  and  squeeze  produces  a  button  in  an  advanced  stage, 
and  by  another  press  the  rim  is  crushed  in  to  a  level  with 
the  under  surface.    All  the  operations  are  performed  by 
women  and  girls.    In  room  after  room  you  see  from  fifty 
to  Bixty  females  seated  at  long  benches,  and  each  busily 
engaged  with  her  small  iron  press  in  thus  forming  the 
buttons  into  their  proper  shape.    When  the  tilk  or  other 
material  has  a  raised  flower  which  must  show  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  button,  great  care  is  employed  to  effect 
this  critical  result ;  for  if  the  flower  be  but  in  the  slightest 
degree  off*  the  centre,  the  button  will  be  rejected  by  the 
tailor.    The  marking  of  centres  while  the  cloth  is  in 
piece,  is  a  branch  of  the  button-making  art  requiring  a 
fine  eye  and  judgment.     An  instrument  resembling  a 
large  needle,  on  which  there  is  a  moveable  ring,  is  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  girl  as 
cloth  before  her.    Rapidly  she 
needle  on  the  centre  of  the  flower,, 

hand  she  brings  down  the  ring  on  the  cloth,  and  as  the 
ring  has  previously  been  daubed  with  whiting,  it  leaves  a 
circular  white  mark  on  the  cloth.  Another  operator 
stamps  out  tho  cloth  exactly  on  the  circles,  and  the  round 
pieces  so  prepared  are  ready  for  coming  under  the  p 
On  leaving  this  department,  I  was  shown  the 
whence  the  cloth  is  served  out ;  and  here  1  was  toh 
some  thousands  of  yards  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
monthly.  On  leaving  the  Florentine  and  silk  depart- 
ments, I  was  taken  into  those  devoted  to  the  making  of 
white  linen  buttons  for  shirts  and  other  articles,  which  were 
also  full  of  the  same  kind  of  interest,  and  then  conducted 
through  several  apartments  in  which  numbers  of  children 
and  women  were  employed  in  placing  the  various  kind* 
of  buttons  on  cards,  and  tying  them  up  in  packets.  The 
sewing  of  the  shirt  buttons  on  blue  cards  was  performed 
with  amazing  celerity.  A  dozen  little  girls  were  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  1  was  informed  by  a  superintending 
matron  that  one  of  the  most  nimble-fingered  girls  under 
her  charge  could  sew  on  3600  buttons  a-day,  or  upwards 
of  21,000  per  week.  Sewing  at  this  rate,  the  hand*  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  instant  at  rest,  but  perform  their 
evolutions  with  the  expertness  of  the  most  accomplished 
juggler.  An  exceedingly  good  hand,  I  was  told,  could 
touch  thirty  gross  a-day,  which  will  yield  wage*  of  10a. 
weekly. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  a  walk  through 
this  large  button-manufactory  is,  that  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  light  and  cleanly,  though  demanding  a  constant 
stretch  of  attention.  A  considerable  number  of  tho 
women  are  married,  which  is  an  unpleasing  feature,  inas- 
much as  their  families  must  thereby  be  deprived  of  their 
care  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  children  seem  too  young  for  any 
regular  occupation  ;  yet  by  the  respectable  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  moral 
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in  on ;  and  1m  Ium  justly  remarked,  in  hit  evidence 
government  commissioners,  'that  if  the  children 
were  excluded  from  the  manufactories,  they  would  be 
neglected  by  their  parent*,  not  sent  to  school,  and  left  to 
stroll  about  the  streets.   In  the  event  of  any  legislative 
restriction  on  this  point,  it  would  be  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced,  or  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  would  result.' 
The  scene  which  we  encountered  at  one  of  the  largest 
I    pin-manufactories  in  Birmingham,  impressed  us  far  more 
]  j  forcibly  with  the  sad  spectacle  of  infant  labour ;  for  here 
:    there  was  not  only  irksome  bodily  toil,  but  positive 
I  squalor  and  wretchedness.   Pin-making  is  divided  into 
the  following  departments — wire-drawing,  wire-straight- 
ening, cutting,  pointing,  head-spinning,  head-cutting, 
heading,  cleaning  and  whitening,  and  sticking  or  paper- 
1  ing.   The  whole  are  conducted  in  a  few  workshops  of 
mean  appearance,  dirty,  and  badly  ventilated.  We 
were  first  shown  the  process  of  drawing  the  wire  to  the 
I  proper  fineness,  which  is  done  by  revolving  horizontal 
wheels  in  rapid  motion  drawing  the  wire  through  holes 
of  the  required  compass  ;  the  wire  I  happened  to  see 
was  thus  reduced  a  third  in  thickness,  and  consequently 
extended  a  third  in  length.    Removed  in  coils  from 
the  drawing-bench,  the  wire  is  next  straightened  into 
lengths  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet.   A  wheel  which 
draws  the  wire  between  fixed  iron  pegs  on  a  table,  very 
simply  effects  this  purpose.    Men  and  boys  are  engaged 
in  these  operations.    The  wire  is  now  cut  by  a  nut- 
chine  into  the  length  of  four  or  six  pina,  according  to 
size.   Next,  a  handful  of  perhaps  fifty  of  these  lengths  of 
wire,  spread  out  evenly  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  held 
slopiugly  to  a  grind-stone,  and  moved  between  the  fingers 
I    in  a  particular  manner,  till  they  are  all  pointed  on  one 
end ;  the  other  end  is  next  pointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  so  on  with  the  different  lengths  into  which  the 
pieces  of  wire  are  cut.     The  process  of  pointing  can 
scarcely  fail,  I  should  think,  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
;  operator ;  for  although  the  brass  dust  flies  away  behind 
|  the  stone  into  a  wooden  receptacle  which  covers  it  like  a 
i  hood,  a  portion  at  least  will  reach  the  mouth  and  lungs 
j  of  the  grinder  ;  yet  he  employs  no  precaution  to  avert 
j  any  such  injurious  consequences.    From  the  pointing 
department,  in  which  ten  or  twelve  men  were  engaged, 
we  entered  the  room  devoted  to  head-making.  The 
spinning  of  the  heads  is  performed  by  boys.    A  long  wire 
being  fixed  to  the  spindle  of  a  wheel,  another  wire  is  spun 
round  it ;  when  the  inner  wire  is  filled,  it  is  drawn  out, 
leaving  six  or  eight  feet  of  spiral,  like  the  fine  spring  of  a 
j  brace.    With  a  handful  of  such  spirals,  a  man  sitting  at 
;  a  scissor-like  machine  chops  off*  at  each  movement  a  por- 
tion of  each,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  two  rounds.  In 
1  this  manner  vast  quantities  of  heads  are  prepared  by  one 
!  or  two  men  and  boys  for  the  heading  department,  which 
is  the  only  one  displaying  great  mechanical  ingenuity. 
Conducted  down  stairs  to  the  heading-room,  we  were 
startled  with  the  unsightly  appearance  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  children,  more  dirty  and  ragged  than  English  chil- 
dren usually  are,  sitting  in  rows  at  low  benches,  and  each 
working  with  incessant  diligence  at  a  little  iron  machine 
moved  by  a  treadle  beneath.    The  process  commences 
with  catching  up  a  head  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  pin, 
and  placing  the  pin  in  a  small  orifice  in  the  machine, 
so  as  to  leave  the  head  only  visible  ;  a  weight  or  die  let 
fall  by  a  sudden  jerk,  communicated  from  the  treadle,  at 
once  fixes  the  head,  and  gives  it  the  neat  shape  which  pin 
heads  now  usually  have  ;  and  the  operation  is  completed 
by  a  movement  which  ejects  the  pin,  and  leaves  room  for 
its  successor.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  the  small  fingers  of  the  juvenile  opera- 
tive catch  a  dozen  heads  on  the  points  of  as  many  pins 
from  a  quantity  lying  before  him,  and  with  what  quick- 
ness he  drops  one  after  the  other  into  the  machine,  jerks 
on  its  head,  and  expels  it  as  a  completed  article.  The 
fixing  of  fifty  heads  per  minute  seems  a  fair  calculation, 
and  multiplying  this  number  by  fifty  operators  working 
ten  hours  a-day,  we  have  produced  in  this  single  apart- 
ment 150,000  pins  per  hour,  or  1 ,500,000  in  a  day,  or  nearly 
ten  millions  weekly  I   No  wonder  there  have  been  grave 


inquiries  as  to  what  becomes  of  all  the  pins  !  The  pin, 
however,  is  not  yet  finished.  From  the  heading-room 
the  pins  are  carried  to  an  outhouse,  where  they  are 
cleaned  in  a  barrel  with  a  quantity  of  hot  water  and 
a  detergent  ley.  After  tempering  in  an  oven,  they  are 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  tin,  which  tins  or  whitens  them.  | 
They  are  then  cleaned  in  cold  water,  and  next  dried  aud 
polished  by  being  churned  in  a  barrel  containing  dry 
rough  bran.  The  bran  is  then  winnowed  out,  and  the 
pins  are  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  final  department  of 
papering.  The  sticking  of  the  pins  in  papers  occupies  a 
number  of  young  women,  who  perform  their  task  with 
great  neatness  and  dexterity,  assisted  by  an  instrument 
for  holding  the  paper  in  folds  before  them.  Thus  ends 
the  history  of  a  pin,  whos-e  progress  is  doubtless  at  vari- 
ance with  humanity,  in  so  far  as  the  employment  of  young 
children  is  concerned.  Yet  that  vagrancy  and  destitu- 
tion would  be  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  if 
not  allowed  to  work  at  this  or  some  other  employment,  is 
perhaps  equally  certain  ;  and  hence  the  main  difficulty 
of  all  legislation  about  infant  labour. 

From  the  pin  establishment  we  proceeded  to  a  manu- 
factory of  cut  nails,  and  then  to  a  manufactory  of  screw 
nails.  Hand-made  nails  continue  to  be  produced  in  large 
and  perhaps  undiminished  quantities  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  but  machine-made  nails  are  now  also 
used  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  factory  we  went  to 
see  watt  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  nails  by 
machinery.  A  steam-engine  of  fifty  horse-power  moved 
long  ranges  of  machines,  before  each  of  which  stood  a 
lad  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  his  hand,  and  the  duty  of  this 
operative  consisted  in  little  else  than  holding  the  rod  to 
the  machine,  which  chopped  off  and  stamped  a  head  upon 
the  nails  at  the  rate  probably  of  fifty  in  the  minute. 
The  nails  dropped  in  a  finished  state  from  a  hopper  into 
a  basket.  About  a  hundred  men  and  boys  were  employed 
in  this  work  ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  produce  of 
nails,  large  and  small,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions 
weekly.  It  is  not  unusual  to  receive  an  order  for  a  million 
nails,  all  of  one  size.  The  screw-nail  manufactory  is  a 
different  concern.  In  this  establishment  we  found  a 
considerable  number  of  women  employed,  in  one  room  as 
many  as  sixty,  all  busily  engaged  in  turning  the  screws 
at  small  iron  engines  placed  before  them  on  a  bench. 
The  cutting  of  the  lengths,  heading,  screw  and  notch  cut- 
ting, and  other  part9  of  the  process,  although  performed 
by  the  agency  of  steam-power,  appeared  throughout  to  be 
anything  but  work  for  women.  Some  of  these  females 
can  tum  out  34  gross  of  screws  in  a  day,  and  at  this  rate 
they  will  realise  from  6s.  to  8s.  weekly.  Hard  as  the 
labour  is,  the  workers  were  apparently  healthy. 

Among  other  establishments  to  which  our  friends  in- 
troduced us  in  Birmingham,  the  most  interesting  was  one 
for  the  manufacture  of  papier  roache*  articles.  All  kinds 
of  papier  mache*  ware  are  here  produced,  many  of  them 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance.  Papier  mache"  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  French  invention,  but  I  was  here  assured 
that  it  is  of  English  extraction,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
French  about  it  but  the  name.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
an  ingenious  art,  and  does  credit  to  its  discoverers.  The 
paper,  the  basis  of  the  workmanship,  is  not  by  any  means 
mashed,  as  one  might  imagine,  but  consists  of  layers  j 
pasted  together,  sheet  after  sheet,  upon  a  model ;  at 
each  new  accession  the  fabric  being  smoothed  and  dried 
in  an  oven.  The  whole  process  is  in  the  hands  of  women, 
numbers  of  whom  may  be  seen  pasting  the  sheets,  and 
rubbing  them  smooth  on  the  previously-spread  and  dried 
layers.  The  paper  is  a  stout  material,  greenish  in  hue, 
and  is  generally  increased  by  layers  till  upwards  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  article  is  then  cut  from  | 
the  model,  rubbed  to  a  state  of  great  smoothness  by 
pumice  and  other  stones,  and  then  varnished.  It  is  again 
smoothed,  and  again  varnished,  till  it  has  attained 
an  almost  metallic  brilliancy.  The  last  polishing  is  done 
by  women's  hands,  and  the  cultivation  of  soft  hands  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  these  operatives. 
A  woman  having  broad  soft  palms  and  elastic  fingers  and 
thumbs  commands  the  highest  wages  us  a  polisher.  When 
the  articlo  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  the  process  of 
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rubbing  is  more  tedious.  The  pearl  being  laid  on  ac- 
cording to  the  required  pattern,  coat  after  coat  of  varnish 
is  brushed  over  the  whole  article,  till  the  Tarnish  is  filled 
up  to  a  lercl  with  the  pearl.  Tho  whole  is  now  rubbed, 
the  varnish  on  the  top  of  the  pearl  coming  oft"  first,  until 
the  mirfaco  is  perfectly  smooch.  Those  who  have  wou- 
dered  bow  papier  macho"  articles  are  inlaid  with  pearl, 
will  now  understand  that  pearl  inlaid  with  varnish  would 
be  a  moro  correct  form  of  expression,  and  that  the  process 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  simple  in  the  arts.  The  gild- 
ing and  painting  of  the  articles  were  exhibited  in  another 
apartment,  an  atelier,  in  which  we  found  some  clever 
young  men  designing  landscapes  and  figures  on  the  ob- 
jects before  them.  After  receiving  these  embellishments, 
the  articles  arc  coated  with  a  transparent  varnish,  and, 
when  dry,  are  ready  for  sale. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader,  I  shall  not  drag  him  after  us 
to  any  more  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Bir- 
mingham, but  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  what  is 
not  less  interesting,  the  social  condition  of  this  great  hive 
of  mechanical  industry.  From  tho  miscellaneous  nature 
"fthe  employments,  and  the  working  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
at  different  occupations,  it  is  stated  that  the  population 
suffers  considerably  less  from  depressions  in  trade  than 
that  of  most  other  manufacturing  towns  of  a  large  size. 
The  wages  generally  realised  are  not  too  low  to  obtain 
the  means  nf  subsistence  when  employment  can  be  pro- 
cured at  all ;  but,  according  to  the  result  of  inquiries 
by  the  factory  commissioners,*  it  appears  that  improvi- 
dent habits  arc  not  lms  common  here  than  elsewhere, 
liesides  a  general  want  of  economy,  drunkenness,  we  are 
told,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  :  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  '  it  most  gene- 
rally prevails  among  that  class  of  workmen  who  obtain 
the  highest  wages,  and  these  are  often  found  in  the  most 
deplorable  and  abject  condition.  The  improvidence  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  to  be  traced  in  very  many  in- 
stances to  extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of 
these  people.  The  females  are  from  necessity  bred  up 
from  their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as  the  earnings  of  the 
younger  members  contribute  to  the  sup|K>rt  of  the  family. 
The  minds  and  morals  of  the  girls  become  debased,  and  i 
they  marry  totally  ignorant  of  all  those  habits  of  domes-  | 
tii-  economy  which  tend  to  render  a  husband's  home  com- 
fortable and  happy ;  and  this  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
the  man  being  driven  to  the  alehouse  to  seek  that  com- 
fort after  his  day  of  toil,  which  lie  looks  for  in  vain 
by  his  own  fireside.  The  habit  of  a  manufacturing  life 
being  once  established  in  a  woman,  sho  continues  it, 
and  leaves  her  home  and  children  to  the  care  of  a  neigh- 
bour, or  of  a  hired  child  sometimes  only  a  few  years 
obler  than  her  own  children.  To  this  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  parents  is  to  be  traced  the  death  of  many  chil- 
dren.' A  similar  tale  was  told  us  at  Birmingham,  which, 
though  exceedingly  salubrious  in  point  of  climate  and 
situation,  has  a  large  ratio  of  mortality  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  metropolis  and  the  agricultural  districts. 
*  According  to  the  second  report  of  the  Registrar-general 
(continues  the  authority  above  quoted),  the  ratio  is  pro- 
portionally greatest  in  Manchester,  next  in  Leeds,  then 
in  Liverpool,  and  fourthly  in  Birmingham  ;  in  each  of 
which  places  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  registered  arc  those  of  children  who  had  not  at- 
tained their  fifth  year  ;  whilst  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
tho  metropolis  the  number  of  registered  deaths  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  is  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  nearly  two  and  a-half  of  tho  total  number  of 
deaths.  In  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  in  the  year  regis- 
tered from  July  1,  1838,  to  June  30,  1K39,  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  all  ages  was  3305  ;  of  which  number 
1658  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Of  this  last  number 
more  than  one-half  died  in  their  first  year.'  No  com- 
mentary on  the  excessive  employment  of  female  labour 
in  factories  could,  we  think,  be  more  expressive  than  this 
solitary  fact. 

Yet  all  is  not  a  cheerless  scene  of  labour,  improvidence, 
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and  premature  decay.  There  is  great  activity  of  mind 
among  the  industrious  orders  of  Birmingham.  Instruction, 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  other  tokens  of  advancement,  are 
becoming  daily  more  observable  ;  one  important  means  of 
melioration,  however,  being  still  wanting — extensive  open 
grounds  for  out-door  recreation.  Great  benefit,  as  I 
learned,  had  arisen  from  tho  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  without  which  many  thousands  would  have  re- 
mained forever  ignorant  of  letters.  A  school  of  design,  aided 
by  government,  has  latterly  been  added  to  tho  means  of 
popular  education,  and  is  now  well  attended.  Some  years 
ago,  a  class  of  institutions  had  been  established  in  Bir- 
mingham, which  1  was  anxious  to  hear  something  of.  These 
were  styled  self-supporting  disjiensaries,  and  were  designed 
to  reform  the  abuse  of  charitable  medical  attendance, 
which  was  evidently  undermining  the  independent  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  dispensaries  got  up  for  this  purpose  had 
not  been  unsuccessful;  but  they  have  ultimately  declined, 
and  given  place  to  institutions  more  comprehensive  and 
serviceable  to  the  working  man  and  his  family.  This 
new  class  of  institutions,  suggested  and  greatly  forwarded 
by  Mr  Sanders,  surgeon  in  Birmingham,  are  much  upon 
the  plan  of  the  benefit,  sick,  and  burial  societies  common 
in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns  in  Scotland,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  congregational 
Sunday  schools.  They  are  styled  *  Provident  and  Inde- 
pendent Institutions,'  and  their  declared  objects  are, '  to 
enable  the  provident  and  industrious  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages  and  trades,  residing  within  three  miles  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  to  provide  agaitiht  sickness  either  by 
mutual  assurance  or  by  independent  savings  ;  also  to  en- 
able thetii  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  arising  from  old 
age,  births,  deaths,  and  want  of  employment ;  and  to  do 
it  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  best  suit  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual ;  and  to  obtain  perfect 
security,  with  good  aud  regular  interest  for  their  money.' 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  social  economics  will  be 
pleased  with  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  institutions,  which  began  in  1R35,  and 
now  numbers  upwards  of  600  members,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  arc  children  in  the  Sunday  schools.  It  comprise* 
three  branches  —  a  saving-fund,  a  medical  attendance 
fund,  and  a  sick-pay  fund  ;  and  one  of  its  peculiarities 
is  the  employment  of  well-educated  surgeous,  and  the 
supply  of  all  medicines  required  for  the  sick  member. 
A  medical  certificate  is  necessary  on  admission  ;  aud  both 
entrance  and  future  payments  arc  regulated  by- 
rule  too  frequently  neglected  by  such  association*, 
saving  fund  is  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  those  of 
the  Savings'  Bank,  interest  at  the  rate  of  L.3.  6s.  8d.  for 
the  year  upon  the  hundred  pounds  being  added  half-yearly 
to  the  sum  deposited.  Every  facility  is  afforded  for  the 
withdrawal,  at  any  time,  of  the  money  so  invested.  The 
medical  attendance  and  sick-pay  fund,  though  kept  in 
separate  amounts,  may  be  considered  as  undivided,  and 
in  tho  following  remarks  will  be  so  treated.  '  The  sub- 
scriptions vary  from  one  penny  to  about  one  shilling  per 
week,  according  to  the  age  of  tho  member  and  the  weekly 
sick-pay  insured.  The  children  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
by  subscribing  a  penny,  insure  in  case  of  sickness  the 
attendance  of  a  surgeon,  the  supply  of  the  requisite  medi- 
cine, two  shillings  per  week  sick-pay,  and  one  pound  at 
death.  Children  out  of  the  schools  pay  lid.  to  secure 
the  same  privileges.  A  member  entering  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  by  subscribing  lid.  per  week,  would  insure  medi- 
cal advice,  medicines,  20*.  per  week  sick-pay,  and  L.10 
at  death.  The  great  advantage  of  early  entrance  and  con- 
tinuance in  these  clubs  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
illustrations.  To  secure  12s.  per  week  in  Mckncss,  with 
medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and  L.6  at  death, 
the  weekly  subscription  of  a  member  entering  at  21  years 
of  age  is  5(d. ;  if  he  enter  at  31,  it  is  7d. ;  and  at  41, 
lOd.  The  subscriptions  for  members  entering  late  in 
life  may  be  high,  compared  with  the  rate  of  payments  in 
ordinary  clubs,  but  the  security  of  the  institution,  by  ren- 
dering it  a  refuge  for  old  age,  and  an  unfailing  resource 
in  after-life  for  sickness  and  infirmity,  fully  justifies  tho 
additional  charge.'  At  present,  the  society  has  a  well- 
secured  fund  amounting  to  nearly  L.600  to  meet  all 
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claims,  notwithstanding  the  many  demands  upon  it.  As 
many  of  the  working-Classen,  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  assurance,  connect  themselves  with  public- 
house  club*,  and  are  too  often  the  victims  of  miscalcu- 
lation or  fraud,  I  am  happy  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  a  class  of  provident  institutions  on  which  they  may 
rely  with  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
So  ends  my  two  days  in  Birmingham. 


THE  DEATH  BLANKET. 

BT  PKRCT  B,  9T.  JOHN. 

A  care  Fin.  examination  of  the  map  of  North  Ame- 
rica will  show  that  the  Blackfcct  are  a  race  of  Indians 
dwelling  on  the  Marias,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  bounded  towards  the  north 
by  the  Ojibbeways  and  Knistcnauxs,  on  the  west  by 
the  Flatheads  and  Shoriionies,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  Corbeaux,  or  Crows.  In  number  about  sixty  thou- 
sand, they  are  warlike  and  predatory  in  the  extreme, 
treat  the  traders  with  haughtiness,  which,  considering 
the  fate  of  such  aboriginal  tribes  as  have  mixed  with 
the  whites,  is  the  less  surprising ;  by  their  enemies  are 
called  blood-thirsty  and  relentless ;  and  by  the  few  white 
men  who  have  dwelt  amongst  them  from  other  motives 
than  that  of  disposing  of  the  insidious  fire-water  in  ex- 
change for  furs,  are  designated  as  brave,  fearless,  honour- 
able enemies,  and  true  specimens  of  nature's  gentlemen.* 
Their  costume  is  picturesque  and  elegant,  though  ono 
feature  in  it  is  of  a  terrible  cast  Beautifully  dressed 
deerskin  tunics,  leggings  and  mocassins  of  the  same,  with 
a  band  two  inches  in  width  down  the  seams  exquisitely 
embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  and  further  orna- 
mented with  small  locks  of  black  liair  taken  from  the 
scalps  of  the  enemy — such  is  their  apparel.  When 
mounted  on  their  sturdy  horses,  with  the  short  bow  of 
horn  or  bou  d'arc,  the  arrow,  shield,  and  long  spear,  they 
may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  American  Arabs.  The 
skin  of  a  buffalo  bull,  carefully  garnished  with  porcupine 
quill*,  and  painted  rudely  inside  with  representations 
of  battle  scenes,  is  often  used  as  a  cloak.  Their  spear 
heads  are  of  steel;  and  their  shields  of  buffalo,  hardened 
with  glue  from  that  animal's  hoof,  will,  when  carefully 
turned,  glance  a  rifle  bullet.  The  women,  obedient  and 
meek,  dress  not  to  expensively,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
a  favourite  young  wife,  upon  whom,  by  way  of  great 
kindness,  a  coat  of  mountain  goat-skin  and  a  robe  of 
young  buffalo  hide  may  be  lavished.  The  costume  of 
the  children  is  so  natural  as  to  require  no  description, 
being,  indeed,  somewhat  less  intricate  than  that  of  the 
fat  little  native  of  Yucatan  described  by  Stephens  as 
putting  on  his  hat  as  his  sole  article  of  clothing. 

In  the  year  1828,  a  year  ever  memorable  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Blackfoot  nation,  a  village  of  this  people  was 
temporarily  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream 
with  the  Yellowstone.  The  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  number  of  2500,  placed 
along  tlje  water's  edge  in  the  position  each  thought  most 
handy  and  convenient  For  many  days  had  they  dwelt 
in  that  region,  the  buffalo  being  abundant  and  fat  and 
the  hunters  fully  employed  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  this 
staple  food  of  the  prairie.  No  animal  is  of  greater  uti- 
lity than  this  mighty  monarch  of  the  American  plains, 
the  countless  myriads  of  which,  wandering  hither  and 
tluther  over  the  ocean-like  expanse  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Canada,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  States,  is 

*  Many  name*  mbrht  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tilt*  view 
of  toe  »ubjt-ct ;  Callin  U,  however,  tho  mart  eontplcuoiu.  I  heard 
my  account  fn<m  trnprwr*.  who  palnUnt  tho  Illuckfoet.  as  Farn- 

   I  j|      a  i  k 


bread,  meat  and  clothing  to  the  wild  red  man.  As 
it  migrates,  the  Indian  follows,  and  keeping  in  the  rear 
of  the  mighty  horde,  chases  it  with  his  sturdy  horse  and 
unerring  bow ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  is  the  warrior  without 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  appetite.  When  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  buffalo  bull  often  weighs  2000  pounds,  it 
is  at  once  seen  what  an  acquisition  a  single  animal  is  to 
a  village.  If  this  were  the  proper  place  to  do  so,  we 
could  expatiate  through  many  columns  on  the  various 
uses  of  this  animal  The  wigwams  of  the  Blackfeet  are 
made  of  buffalo  skins  sewed  together,  having  been  first 
dressed  and  shaped  in  a  convenient  manner.  Some 
thirty  pine  poles,  twenty-five  feet  in  height  «uid  lashed 
together  at  the  summit  formed*  the  frame,  a  hole  at  the 
top  giving  both  light  and  vcut  to  the  smoke.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  construction  of  this  species 
of  tent  which  can  be  taken  down  and  packed  on  the 
baggage  horses,  or  dogs,  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

Early  one  morning,  a  short  time  after  the  sun  hail 
first  shown  itself  from  behind  the  low  grassy  mounds  in 
the  east  there  lay  concealed,  on  the  ridge  of  a  green 
knoll  overlooking  the  village,  a  human  being.  His  posi- 
tion was  such  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  lodges,  the  river,  and  the 
which,  like  a  huge  sea,  swelled  interminably  to 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south.  The  muddy 
and  cream-coloured  Yellowstone  rolled  majestically  at 
his  feet,  herds  of  buffalo  were  visible  grazing  afar  off, 
but  for  neither  had  the  stranger  any  eye.  His  glance  was 
fixed  upon  the  village,  in  which  was  visible  the  stir  of  a 
hunting  party.  Presently  a  long  line  of  mounted  war- 
riors rode  forth  scouring  the  plain,  and  eager  for  the 
fray,  though  buffaloes,  and  not  men,  were  the  game 
sought  after.  Still,  the  excitement  was  great,  death  was 
to  be  dealt  around,  and  to  the  wild  untutored  Indian  the 
chase  was  the  mimic  representation  of  that  far  fiercer 
war  held  by  him  to  be  more  ennobling  and  manly.  At 
length  the  women,  children,  and  old  braves  alone  re- 
mained within  the  circle  of  the  wigwams;  and  most  of 
the  former  began  to  employ  themselves  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  constitute  the  peculiar  employ- 
ment of  these  laborious  and  patient  creatures.  Some 
were  engaged  in  dressing  skins  of  deer,  goat,  or  buffalo, 
others  studiously  laboured  at  making  pemmican,  drying 
buffalo  meat  nnd  preparing  marrow  fat  called  'trap- 
per's butter,'  and  the  other  luxuries  afforded  by  the 
carcass  of  the  bison.  Others,  again,  more  femininely 
domestic,  were  sewing  mocassins  or  tunics,  nursing, 
meanwhile,  their  dark-skinned  babes,  which,  mild  and 
innocent  as  they  appeared,  were  doomed,  if  tbey  lived, 
to  follow  the  war-path,  to  chase  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  Crows  and  Assineboins,  and  to  take  their 
reeking  scalps.  Low,  monotonous,  and  yet  musical  was 
the  lullaby  of  these  embrowned  dames  as  they  rocked 
the  cradles  by  their  every  motion,  it  being,  as  usual, 
suspended  to  the  back  by  a  strap  across  the  forehead. 
A  few  maidens,  not  yet  entered  on  their  matronly  duties, 
sauntered  down  to  the  river  side  to  bathe  their  dusky 
limbs,  and  these  it  was  that  the  stranger  watched  with 
the  most  evident  interest  Presently  one  more  comely 
than  the  rest  and  who,  though  not  more  than  sixteen, 
presented  the  air  and  mien  of  a  princess — so  firmly, 
majestically,  and  bravely  did  she  walk  —  separated 
herself  from  the  rest  »ud,  as  if  seeking  for  a  more 
convenient  spot  wandered  down  the  stream  towards 
the  mound  in  question.  A  smile  crossed  the  face  of 
the  skulking  stranger ;  and  rolling  himself  down  the 
declivity  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  village,  he  stood 
awaiting  the  girl's  approach.  Though  darkened  and 
tanned  by  exposure,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  a  white 
man.  Henry  Williams,  such  was  his  name,  a  student 
of  medicine,  had,  some  six  months  back,  reached  the 
station  of  the  American  fur  company  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri.  Throughout  the  year, 
large  parties  of  Indians  assemble  at  this  spot  to  trade 
peltries  for  powder,  whisky,  beads,  &c.  and  among 
these  were  the  Pe-a-gan  Blackfeet  above-described 

been  decidedly  in  love; 
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many  times  he  had  fancied  himself  assailed  by  the  ten- 
but  c&ch  time  sonic  littl©  Absence  or  other 


der  passion, 

circumstance  had  disproved  the  idea.  His  heart  was 
then  peculiarly  open  to  new  impressions.  He  saw 
Ah-key-nes-tou,  a  young  and  handsome  Blackfoot  (by 
the  way,  that  pedal  limb  was  in  her  a  ruddy  brown), 
the  afllanced  bride  of  In-ne-cose,  the  Iron-horn.  More 
reason  for  loving  her.  In-ne-cose  was  a  morose  and  ill- 
favoured  Indian,  whose  only  recommendation  was  his 
wealth,  since  he  was  even  not  full-blooded,  his  father 
having  been  of  the  hated  race  of  the  Crows.  Manv 
years  a  prisoner  among  his  father's  clan,  and  at  length 
released,  his  valour  earned  for  him  a  high  place  among 
the  relatives  of  his  mother,  though  some  shrewdly 
surmised  that  his  abandonment  of  the  country  of  his 
father  arose  from  reasons  not  much  to  his  credit.  Still 
he  was  rich  in  peltries,  scalps,  and  horses,  had  four 

!  him  his 


wives  already,  and  who  could  refuse  him  his  daugh- 
ter, even  though  that  daughter  were  Ah-key-nes-tou? 
Williams  thought  the  match  a  decidedly  improper 
on*, .  and  as  the  girl  wanted  yet  two  months  of  six- 
teen, when  the  warrior  was  to  claim  his  bride,  he  de- 
termined if  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  task  was  far 
from  an  easy  one,  since  Ah-key-nes-tou,  though  she 
owned  to  a  secret  predilection  for  her  white  lover,  yet 
knew  that  she  had  been  paid  for,  two  horses  having 
been  duly  received  from  In-ne-cose  by  her  parents. 
Now  Ah-key,  as  Williams  called  her,  was  an  honour- 
able girl,  and  having,  ere  Henry  paid  his  court  to  her, 
been  proud  of  the  richest  man  in  the  tribe  as  her  suitor, 
had  not  refused  her  consent  to  the  match,  especially 
when  her  little  heart  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  two 
noble  horses  handed  to  her  father  in  exchange  for  his 
daughter.  But  Williams  had,  during  some  dozen  stolen 
interviews,  filled  her  head  with  newfangled  notions. 
He  had  persuaded  the  dusky  damsel  that  mutual  love 
was  the  most  delightful  thing  in  existence ;  had  oflered 
to  quit  home,  friends,  all  for  her  sake ;  and,  wedding 
her,  become  a  wild  hunter  of  the  prairie.  Last,  but 
not  least,  he  intended  to  offer  six  horses  as  his  bridal 
gift  Still,  In-ne-cose  had  been  accepted ;  Ah-key  con- 
sidered herself  his  affianced  wife,  and  both  the  lovers 


had  left  the  steamer  in  which  he  was  journeying  up 
stream,  and  which  for  the  first  time  visited  that  remote 
spot  in  the  wilderness,  to  hurry  on  to  the  Pe-a-gan 
Blackfoot  village  overland,  and  was  one  day  in  advance 
of  his  white  friends. 

Williams  and  Ah-key  met,  and,  without  speaking, 
seated  themselves  on  a  green  bank.  The  young  man 
took  the  girl's  hand,  and  looking  her  fondly  in  the  face, 
remained  silent  during 


minutes.  At  length  he 
spoke.  '  The  days  have  been  very  long  while  the  red- 
rose  was  absent  from  the  sight  of  the  young  medicine. 
The  sun  was  very  bright,  but  I  could  not  see ;  the 
moons  are  going  fast,  and  the  red-rose  opens  not  its 
buds ;  soon,  and  the  Iron-horn  will  want  a  fifth  bride  in 
nis  wigwam.  The  young  medicine  wishes  but  one  bride; 
the  earth  is  very  full,  but  his  tent  is  empty.'  A  slight 
tremor  shook  the  Indian  girl  as  she  replied.  It  was, 
however,  but  for  an  instant  'Ah-key-nes-tou  has  a 
heart,  and  it  is  very  red ;  her  father  willed  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  chief.  Two  have  come,  a  red-skin  and  a  pale- 
face.  The  red-skin  is  brave,  but  his  heart  is  black ;  it 
is  that  of  a  Crow.  The  pale-face  is  young,  and  his 
tongue  speaks  no  lies  ;  he  has  no  mate.  The  heart  of 
Ah-key-nes-tou  is  very  small ;  it  can  hold  but  one.  I 
see  it  and  it  shows  me  the  face  of  a  young  medicine ; 
but  a  wide  river  parts  the  red-rose  and  the  pale-face. 
In-ne-cose  had  in  his  hand  a  black  horse  swift  as  the 
antelope,  and  a  brown  mare  which  never  tires ;  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  their  place.  The  father  of  Ah-key- 
nes-tou  counts  two  more  than  he  did  when  the  moon 
was  young.' 

'  But'  replied  the  young  man,  as  with  mixed  joy  and 
grief  he  listened  to  the  sad  musical  tones  of  the  Indian 
girl,  'the  medicine  of  the  pale-faces  is  rich;  he  will 
give  three  horses  for  one  that  the  Iron-horn  has 


To  be  valued  at  six  of  those  useful  animals  was  al- 
most too  much  for  the  Blackfoot  maiden  ;  but  she  re- 
strained her  emotions  of  pride,  and  replied,  1  The  heart 
of  my  brother  is  large,  he  sets  no  count  on  a  stray  mule, 
but  he  cannot  bring  back  the  young  moon.  In-ne-cose 
misses  his  two  steeds  in  the  chase,  and  wants  a  squaw 
to  dress  his  meat' 

Now,  the  idea  of  Ah -key's  becoming  anybody's  squaw 
save  his  own,  was  more  than  Williams  could  look  at 
patiently.  His  indignation  would  have  exploded  in 
words,  but  that  just  as  certain  sentences  of  dire  im- 
port were  crowding  to  his  tongue,  his  pretty  young 
Blackfoot  mistress  rose  calmly,  and  yet  with  so  keen  a 
fire  in  her  eye,  that  Henry  saw  something  unusual  had 
happened.  4  My  brother  is  very  wise,'  said  she  smiling, 
'  but  he  does  not  hear  a  snake  in  the  grass.  The  Iron- 
horn  sees  afar  off;  the  young  medicine  of  the  pale-faces 
is  not  in  his  own  wigwam.  But  no  Blackfoot  must  say 
a  brave  has  hidden  near  the  camp  of  his  friend.  The 
red-rose  will  see  if  the  water  of  the  river  can  make  her 
white,  and  my  brother  must  go  eat  in  the  village  of  the 
Fe-a-gans.' 

Williams  comprehended  at  once  that  In-ne-cose  had 
been  watching  them.  Though  this  was  no  pleasant 
intelligence,  yet  could  he  not  but  smile  at  the  quiet 
humour  of  his  ruddy  mistress,  who,  sooth  to  say,  could 
not  be  called  fair.  Her  behest  was  obeyed  in  an  instant 
after  a  rapid  interchange  of  certain  glances,  which, 
amid  lovers  of  all  nations,  creeds,  and  colours,  are  in- 
tuitively understood.  His  ponderous  western  rifle  was 
then  shouldered,  and  the  summit  of  the  mound  once 
more  gained.  Standing  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  whole 
village  during  some  minutes,  he  slowly  descended,  and 
walked  towards  the  lodge  of  the  principal  chief,  an  old 
brave,  who,  besides  being  the  father  of  Ah-key-nes-tou, 
had  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a  personal 
friend,  in  consequence  of  the  interchange  of  certain  gifts, 
wherein  the  white  man  had  shown  himself  unprece- 
dentedly  liberal.  The  reception  by  the  old  man  was 
cordial  and  warm ;  breakfast  and  a  pipe  being  imme- 
diately oflered  and  accepted.  After  a  due  time  devoted 
to  the  inhaling  of  the  odoriferous  kinnec-kinnec,  Wil- 
liams cautiously  broached  a  subject  which  had  occupied 
the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  both  on  more  than  one 
occasion — namely,  the  disposal  of  the  old  man's  daugh- 
ter. The  chief  owned  that  he  should  be  highly  honoured 
by  the  white  medicine's  alliance,  and  equally  highly 
pleased  by  the  promised  horses;  but  the  affianced 
state  of  the  maiden  was  a  matter  of  by  far  too  serious 
moment  he  argued,  to  be  treated  lightly.  '  In-ne-cose 
is  a  warrior,  a  brave ;  his  wigwam  has  many  scalps ;  he 
has  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  council-chamber,  and  his 
arm  is  very  strong.  The  people  of  my  tribe  would  say 
that  War-Eagle  was  an  old  squaw  if  he  shut  his  eyes 
against  In-ne-cose.'  Williams  owned  that  there  cer- 
tainly were  difficulties  to  be  got  over,  but  still  could  not 
think  any  of  them  insurmountable.  He  therefore  quietly 
informed  War-Eagle  that  a  fire-ship  was  expected  to 
reach  the  village  before  sunset  when  his  baggage  and 
tent  would  be  landed,  preparatory  to  his  taking  up  his 
residence  among  the  Blackfeet  War-Eagle  appeared 
pleased  at  the  determination,  and  pointed  out  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  where  he  had  been  first  seen  as  an  appro- 
priate camping- ground.  Williams  assented,  and  then 
mounting  a  swift  horse  lent  him  by  the  good  old  chief, 
hurried  after  the  hunters. 

Towards  evening  the  approach  of  the  steamer  Yellow- 
stone, or  rather  the  fire-ship,  being  noised  abroad,  the 
whole  population  of  the  village,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  congregated  on  the  water's  edge  to  witness  its 
arrival.  There  is  no  greater  error  in  circulation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians,  than  that  of  either  supposing  them 
without  curiosity,  or  as  disdaining  to  evince  any  emotion 
of  the  kind.  On  great  occasions,  in  solemn  deliberation, 
within  view  of  thousands  of  whites,  and  perhaps 
of  the  nobler  tribes,  the  famed  Indian 
their  native  wilds,  sur- 
they  are 
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rounded  only  by  their  wives  and  little 
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true  descendant*  of  Eye,  and  can  joke,  laugh,  and  be 
curious  with  the  best  of  us.  The  approach  of  a  fire- 
canoe,  of  which  the  population  had  heard  a  description 
from  the  few  who  had  seen  one,  was  so  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary an  occurrence,  that  their  anxiety  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Whercrer  the  Yellowstone  had 
been,  she  had  been  held  by  the  Indians  as  big  medicine. 
Unlike  the  Dutch  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  who 
thought  a  steamer  a  floating  saw-mill,  they  could  give 
it  no  name;  and  when  its  twelve-pound  cannon  and 
eight-pound  swivel  were  discharged  at  intervals,  their 
wonder  was  complete,  '  Some  of  the  inhabitants  threw 
their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  cried  to  the  Great  Spirit ; 
some  shot  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  sacrificed  them  to 
appease  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
offended ;  some  deserted  their  villages,  and  ran  to  the 
tops  of  the  bluffs  some  miles  distant ;  and  others  came 
with  great  caution,  and  peeped  over  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  see  the  fate  of  their  chiefs,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
approach  and  go  on  board  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
neck  and  heels  over  each  other's  heads  and  shoulders- 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs — sage,  sachem,  old  and 
young — all  in  a  mass,  at  the  frightful  discharge  of  the 
steam  from  the  escape-pipe,  which  the  captain  of  the 
boat  let  loose  for  his  own  amusement.'* 

After  a  short  delay,  Williams,  who  stood  amid  the 
throng  of  chiefs,  gave  notice  that  the  steamer  was  in 
sight,  and  soon  it  became  plainly  visible  ploughing  its 
way  up  the  winding  river,  its  black  smoke  and  white 
steam  escaping  at  intervals,  while  the  guns  sent  forth 
thunder.  In-ne-cose,  who  had  kept  apart  from  his 
rival,  scowling  and  fierce,  now  approached,  and,  terror 
and  consternation  in  his  face,  plainly  demonstrated  his 
wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  relative  of  so  terrible 
a  monster.  Williams,  however,  scorned  his  advances, 
and  remained  in  converse  with  War-Eagle.  Meanwhile 
the  boat  came  rapidly  nearer  and  nearer,  and  various 
names  were  given  it.  One  called  it  the  '  big  thunder- 
canoe,'  another  the  '  big  medicine  canoe  with  eyes,'  and 
all  decided  that  it  was  a  great  mystery.  In  a  short 
time  it  came  in  front  of  the  village,  and  ail  was  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave  until  it  was  moored,  when  Williams 
led  the  chiefs  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  board. 
In-ne-cose,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  anxiety,  followed 
in  the  rear.  Cordial  greetings  took  place  between  the 
whites  and  the  Blatkfeet,  who,  however,  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  examining  the  wonderful  structure  which 
*  saw  its  own  way,  and  took  the  deep  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel/ 

Karly  on  the  following  morning  the  steamer,  having 
landed  the  young  medicine's  tent  and  baggage  on  the 
beach,  departed  on  its  way  down  the  river,  leaving 
Williams  alone  with  his  red  friends,  save  as  far  as  an 
honest  Canadian  trapper  might  be  considered  society. 
Williams's  first  duty  was  to  erect  his  wigwam,  and  de- 
posit his  treasures  therein,  composed  of  ammunition,  a 
medicine  chest,  and  sundry  matters  agreeable  both  to 
male  and  female  Indian  taste.  This,  with  the  aid  of 
Bogard,  was  soon  effected,  and  on  the  very  spot  desig- 
nated by  War-Eagle.  Scarcely  was  their  duty  con- 
cluded, when  a  messenger— an  Indian  lad  as  usual- 
summoned  the  two  white  men  to  a  council  of  the 
chiefs.  Bogard  and  Williams  obeyed,  though  neither 
could  understand  the  reason  of  this  sudden  requisition. 
They,  however,  followed  in  silence,  and  were  led  to  the 
open  place  of  the  village,  in  front  of  the  council  cham- 
ber, where  the  chiefs  were  assembled  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  presence  of  the  women  and  young  men.  A  single 
glance  satisfied  Williams  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  deliberated  upon.  In-ne-cose  was  smoking  his 
tomahawk  pipe  with  the  most  stoical  gravity,  his  form 
enveloped  in  a  rare  and  beautiful  Mexican  poncho ;  but 
round  the  corners  of  his  mouth  there  was  a  smile  of 
malicious  meaning,  and  a  furtive  rolling  of  the  eyes  to- 
wards the  spot  where,  standing  upright  near  her  father, 


•Th* 


was  Ah-key-nes-tou,  a  model  of  beauty  and  female 
modesty,  with  a  slight  dash  of  pride.  As  Henry  Wil- 
liams sat  gravely  down,  forming  one  of  the  circle  of 
chiefs,  Bogard,  who  took  his  place  close  in  Ids  rear, 
whispered  in  his  ear  a  few  sentences.  Williams  looked 
hastily  at  In-ne-cose,  examined  him  curiously,  and  ap- 
pearing convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  Canadian  friend's 
remarks,  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  a  shudder  came 
over  him.  Regaining  his  outward  composure  by  a 
strong  effort,  the  young  medicine  accepted  the  calumet, 
and  took  several  whiffs ;  he  then  relapsed  into  inacti- 
vity. For  ten  minutes  not  a  syllable  was  heard,  when, 
at  a  sign  from  the  War-Eagle,  In-ne-cose  arose. 

'A  pale-faced  medicine,  a  son  of  the  big  thunder 
canoe,  has  pitched  his  tent  by  the  wigwams  of  the  Black- 
feet  It  is  good.  There  is  much  ground  which  is  empty, 
there  is  plenty  of  buffalo;  my  young  friend  is  rich,  and 
a  fcTcat  warrior ;  his  skin  is  white,  but  his  heart  is  very 
red— he  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Blackfoot,  who  calls  him 
brother.  But  the  young  medicine  i*  alone;  he  has  no 
squaw  to  cook  his  meat,  to  saddle  his  horse,  and  make 
his  bed  with  soft  skins  and  bulrushes — he  has  no  wife 
to  bring  home  the  game  which  he  kills,  and  the  path  to 
the  Crows  is  very  long ;  he  cannot  have  a  slave.  Look 
around ;  the  young  women  of  the  tribe  are  many ; 
the  dogs  of  Assineboins  came  in  the  night,  and  took 
scalps  like  sneaking  faint  hearts  (Indian  expression  for 
a  dandy,  a  character  despised  by  these  warlike  j)cople), 
and  the  women  are  plenty  as  buffalo:  they  are  very 
fair ;  my  young  friend  is  rich— he  can  buy  two  wives ; 
let  him  choose ;  and  he  can  take  his  squaw  when  In-ne- 
cose  takes  Ah-key-nes-tou.    I  have  said.' 

An  emphatic  'hugh!'  proceeded  from  the  whole 
circle,  both  those  who  understood  the  secret  motives  of 
the  Iron-horn  congratulating  him  on  his  cunning,  and 
those  who  did  not,  sincerely  wishing  to  see  the  son  of  the 
big  thunder  canoe  adopted  into  the  tribe.  Williams 
rose  immediately,  and  as  he  understood  the  language 
sufficiently  (Ah-key-nes-tou  had  been  his  teacher),  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter: 
'  In-ne-cose  is  a  dog.'  This  unexpected  opening  riveted 
every  eye  upon  the  speaker,  though  not  a  muscle  ap- 
peared to  move  in  any  one  of  the  dusky  forms,  save 
Ah-key-nes-tou,  who  looked  at  her  lover  admiringly. 
'His  skin  is  that  of  a  Blackfoot,  because  he  is  very 
cunning,  and  has  painted,  but  his  heart  is  the  heart  of  a 
Crow.  Does  a  Blackfoot  lie  ?— does  a  Blackfoot  steal  I 
It  is  a  Crow  that  is  guilty.  The  Great  Spirit  is  angry ; 
a  vulture  is  among  the  eagles,  and  would  carry  away 
the  prettiest  eaglet;  but  the  Manitou  wills  it  not  In- 
ne-cose  will  be  in  his  happy  hunting-ground  before  the 
sun  goes  seven  times  to  sleep ;  but  In-ne-cose  will  take 
many  Blackfeet  with  him — warriors,  sachems,  women, 
children,  perhaps  Ah-key-nes-tou ;'  and  Williams,  deeply 
moved,  could  only  add,  •  I  have  said. 

The  War-Eagle  rose  hastily,  evidently  alarmed,  and, 
turning  to  the  young  lover,  said,  '  My  pale-face  brother 
is  very  wise ;  the  Great  Spirit  tells  him  his  will.  Why 
is  he  angry?  In-ne-cose  is  a  Crow,  and  if  he  be  a  vul- 
ture, and  the  Manitou  says  it  he  must  go.' 

In-ne-cose  and  Williams  rose  together,  but  the  former, 
who,  though  not  altogether  successful  in  concealing  his 
emotion,  still  preserved  the  stoical  and  calm  gravity  of 
a  chief,  gave  way,  and  the  young  medicine  proceeded  to 
explain  himself.  He  informed  the  assembled  warriors 
— in  language  too  circumlocutory  and  figurative  to  be 
rendered  into  English  literally — that  on  the  passage  up 
the  Yellowstone  but  two  days  before,  a  Mexican  mer- 
chant on  his  way  to  Santa  Fe,  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox, a  disease  which,  he  informed  the  Indians,  was 
terribly  contagious  to  those  who  were  not  guarded 
against  it  by  a  great  medicine  operation.  The  mer- 
chant who  had  died  owned,  among  other  things,  the 
blanket,  or  poncho,  which  now  enveloped  the  form  of 
In-ne-cose,  and  had  actually  breathed  his  last  with  it 
around  him.  As  all  those  In  the  steamboat,  besides,  were 
American  citizens,  and  were  vaccinated,  the  man's 
clothes  had  been  merely  hung  up  in  the  wind;  but  In- 
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ne-cose  having  stolen  the  article  in  question,  and  worn 
it  during  many  hours,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  death 
was  his  portion.  Williams  added,  that  every  Indian 
■who  went  near  him,  who  touched  him  or  his  blanket, 
who  came  within  range  of  the  same  atmosphere,  would 
die  alio,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  with  his  medicine  save 
them.  4  It  is  very  black  ;  a  dark  night  is  coming ;  the 
Clrcat  Spirit  is  angry;  one  month,  and  perhaps  not  a 
l'e-a-gan  lodge  w  ill  be  full.  But  In-nc-cose  loves 
Ah-key-iics-tou ;  let  her  go  to  the  lodge  of  the  pale- 
face, and  the  pnle-faec  to  the  wigwam  of  the  Iron-horn. 
Seven  suns  will  not  pass  ere  the  Great  Spirit  calls  many 
to  his  happy  hunting-ground.' 

Long  ere  Williams  had  done  speaking  every  living 
being  within  the  arena  had  moved  to  a  distance  from 
In-nc-eoso,  who  sat  still  smoking  his  pipe,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  as  calm  as  he  had  previously  been. 
A  slight  pallor  through  his  dusky  skin  might  have 
been  visible  to  a  keen  observer.  Slowly  rising  at  last, 
he  turned  gravely  to  Williams:  4  The  Great  Spirit 
is  in  the  clouds,  and  calls  ull  his  people  to  him,  and 
they  must  go.  The  little  ones  of  the  Iron-horn  slept  on 
the  mystery  blanket ;  they  woke,  and  were  well.  Will 
the  bad  spirit  touch  them?'  And  disdaining  to  show 
fear  for  himself,  the  wretched  man  drew  the  poncho 
closer  about  him. 

4  The  lightning  blasts  the  old  oak  and  the  young  sap- 
ling," replied  Williams. 

4  In-ne-coso  is  rich,  he  has  four  squaws;  if  the  young 
medicine  of  the  pale-faces  will  drive  away  the  bad  spirit 
from  the  little  ones,  he  may  take  Ah-key-nes-tou  to  his 
wigwam.' 

Williams  seized  the  warrior's  hand,  and  wrung  it 
with  energy.  Telling  Bogard  to  lead  Ah-key-nes-tou 
to  his  tent,  and  then  to  bring  down  the  medicine- 
chest,  the  white  mystery-man  followed  his  late  rival 
to  the  wigwam  of  his  children.  We  hesitate  to  paint 
the  scene  which  followed.  Let  us  borrow  the  words 
of  a  native  historian.  4  The  infected  article  spread 
the  dread  infection  among  the  whole  tribe.  They  were 
amnzed  at  the  ap|>earance  of  the  disease.  The  red 
blotch,  the  bile,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  brain, 
were  all  new  to  the  medicine-men  ;  and  the  body  falling 
in  pieces  while  they  buried  it,  struck  horror  into  every 
heart.  In  their  frenzy  and  ignorance,  despite  the  ad- 
vice of  the  white  doctor,  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  sweat  ovens  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  and, 
whether  the  burning  fever  or  want  of  nervous  action 
prevailed,  whether  frantic  with  pain,  or  tottering  in 
death,  they  were  placed  in  them,  sweated  profusely,  and 
plunged  into  the  snowy  waters  of  the  river.  They  en- 
deavoured for  a  time  to  bury  their  dead,  but  these  were 
soon  more  numerous  than  the  living.  The  evil-minded 
medicine-men  of  all  ages  had  come  in  a  body  from  the 
world  of  spirits— had  entered  into  them,  and  were  work- 
ing the  annihilation  of  the  Blackfoot  race.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  also  placed  the  floods  of  his  displeasure  be- 
tween himself  and  them ;  he  had  cast  a  mist  over  the 
eyes  of  their  conjurors,  that  they  might  not  know 
the  remedial  incantation.  Their  hunts  were  ended; 
their  bows  were  broken;  the  fire  in  the  great  pipe  was 
extinguished  for  ever:  their  graves  called  for  them, 
and  the  call  was  now  answered  by  a  thousand  dying 
groans.  Mad  with  superstition  and  fear,  brother  for- 
sook sister,  father  his  son,  and  mother  her  sucking 
child,  and  fled  to  the  elevated  vales  among  the  western 
heights,  where  the  influence  of  the  climate  restored  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  to  health.  Of  the  2500  families 
existing  at  the  time  the  pestilence  commenced,  one  or 
more  members  of  800  only  survived  its  ravages ;  and 
even  to  this  hour  do  the  bones  of  7000  or  8000  Black- 
feet  lie  unhuricd  among  the  decaying  lodges  of  their 
deserted  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone.'* 

In-nc-cose — some  said  the  blanket  was  given  him  by 
a  trader  who  hated  the  Blockfeet— died  among  the 
earliest;  while  Ah-lcey-ues-tou,  persuaded  by 


was  the  first  who  fled.  The  medical  student  did  his 
best  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  abandon  the  place  at 
once ;  he  also  exerted  himself  to  save  as  many  as  pos- 
sible; but  both  his  advice  and  remedies  being  disre- 
garded, he  took  a  canoe,  and,  with  Ah-key-nes-tou— 
now  an  orphan — and  Bogard,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  St  Louis.  No  longer  a  lover  of  the  wilds,  he  braved 
the  ridicule  of  society,  and,  marrying  his  Indian  bride, 
took  up  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
the  town  above-mentioned,  and  no  medical  man  in  the 
state  has  a  higher  reputation  than  our  hero.  Last  time 
I  heard  of  him  was  through  a  paragraph  in  the  St  Louis 
Republican,  which  said.  4  Foa  Senator,  that  eminent 
patriot,  Dr  Henry 


mong  the 
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FACTS   ABOUT   TI1E  CHINESE. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  both  the  political  and 
social  system  of  the  Chinese  is  founded,  is  parental  au- 
thority. It  even  forms  the  basis  of  their  national  reli- 
gion ;  for,  though  they  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  he  is  not  worshipped,  the  emperor 
being  considered  the  only  intercessor  with  Heaven.  The 
people  confine  their  prayers  to  their  ancestors,  and 
make  sacrifices  to  them  before  domestic  idols.  Indeed 
the  ancient  lawgivers  appear  to  have  aimed  at  making 
the  Chinese  less  a  religious  thou  a  moral  people.  This 
spiritual  indifference  begets  a  general  toleration  for 
other  creeds,  amongst  which  Budhism  has  the  largest 
number  of  disciples. 

Their  sacred  regard  for  ancestry  makes  the  people 
proficient  genealogists,  and  the  meanest  individual  can 
trace  his  descent  with  accuracy — a  matter  of  the  less 
difficulty,  as  each  family  keeps  itself  apart  from  the  rest. 
Amongst  the  whole  population  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, there  are  no  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
clans,  and  consequently  only  that  number  of  surnames, 
all  of  which  are  of  one  syllable,  except  thirty,  which 
have  two.  To  obviate  confusion  as  much  as  possible, 
a  man  is  allowed  only  to  marry  a  woman  of  a  different 
family,  tliat  he  may  be  able  to  unite  two  surnames. 
Tlic  feeling  of  clanship  is  carried  to  the  high  point  of 
all  persons  of  the  same  name  considering  themselves 
cousins,  and  there  exists  a  silent  contract  between  them 
to  help  each  other.  Gutzloff,  who,  though  a  Prussian, 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  feature  to  a  China- 
man, and  was  enabled  to  become  a  naturalised  citizen 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  having  entered  a  clan,  was 
suddenly  surrounded  with  a  host  of  cousins,  some  of 
whom  laid  claim  to  his  charity,  while  others  very 
readily  assisted  him.  The  vast  numbers  of  which  the 
clans  are  composed,  and  the  adherence  of  the  mem-  | 
bers  to  a  common  interest,  are  powerful  checks  to  the 
despotism  of  the  imperial  as  well  as  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. Sometimes  the  fraternities  quarrel  amongst 
themselves;  and  in  1817  the  Ttae  and  Wang  clans,  in 
the  province  of  Fokein,  fell  out  and  fought,  till  many 
were  killed  and  several  houses  burnt  The  police  prov- 
ing ineffective,  the  government  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military  to  put  down  the  riot,  so 
formidable  was  it 

Their  regard  for  parentage  counterbalances  in  a  great 
degree  the  least  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is,  the  low  estimation  in  which  they 
hold  the  female  sex ;  for  it  is  only  iu  the  character  of  a 
mother  of  male  children  that  women  meet  with  the  re- 
spect which  is  naturally  their  due.  Scarcely  in  any 
country  does  woman  play  so  unimportant  a  part  as  in 
China.  A  Chinese  philosopher,  quoted  by  Mr  Ellis, 
while  exhorting  husbands  not  to  desist  from  instructing 
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their  wives,  declare*  that '  eren  monkey*  may  be  taught 
to  play  antics— dog*  may  be  taught  to  tread  a  mill— rats 
may  be  taught  to  run  round  a  cylinder — and  parrots 
may  be  taught  to  recite  Terse*.  Since,  then,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  even  birds  and  beasts  may  be  taught  to  under- 
stand human  affairs,  how  much  more  so  may  young 
wives,  who,  after  all,  are  human  beings.'  Though  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  their  mental  improvement, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  their  personal  appearance.  A 
Chinese  beauty  must  have  a  broad  and  pale  face,  a 
small  waist,  club  feet,  and  finger-nails  of  immense 
length.  A  British  officer,  during  the  recent  expedi- 
tion, having  entered  a  house  after  a  terrible  siege  and 
carnage,  observed  the  body  of  a  lady  lying  on  the 
ground.  '  While  looking  at  her,'  he  says,  *  I  observed 
what  appeared  thin  brown  slips  of  bamboo  loosely  fast- 
ened round  her  wrists,  and  remarked  to  Mr  GutrinfT* 
how  singular  it  was  that  they  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  bind  her.  Hut  he  exclaimed— Those  were 
her  nails!  and  true  enough  it  was,  as  I  found  when  I 
looked  close.'  It  appears  that  fine  ladies  are  in  the 
habit,  when  going  to  bed,  of  softening  their  nails  in 
warm  water,  and  then  winding  them  round  their  wrists, 
to  prevent  injury.  Women  of  the  lower  class,  and  men 
also,  wear  long  nails,  but  only  on  their  left  hand,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  manual  labours.  The  hair 
of  Chinese  women  is  dressed  in  various  fantastic  shapes, 
unlike  that  of  the  men  with  its  universal  tail;  and 
females  in  different  districts  have  different  fashions. 
Everywhere,  however,  the  hair  is  worn  loosely  before 
marriage,  and  afterwards  bound  up.  The  higher  classes 
intersperse  it  with  gold  and  silver  pins :  in  some  pro- 
vinces every  woman  wears  artificial  flowers.  Small  birds 
made  of  thin  gold-leaf  and  pearls  adorn  the  heads  of 
the  young  and  wealthy ;  but,  though  they  twist  it  in 
the  most  intricate  plaits  and  knots,  they  never  wear 
ringlets.  Their  dress  differs  leas  from  that  of  men  than 
that  of  the  two  sexes  in  Europe. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  very  gene- 
rally misunderstood.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  poly- 
gomists,  which  is  not  the  cose,  for  only  one  Tty,  or 
wife,  is  allowed  by  law.  The  importance,  however,  of 
having  male  descendants  gives  a  man  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  Ttii,  or  handmaiden,  in  case  his  wife  have 
no  son;  but  if  she  have  male  children,  and  he  takes 
that  privilege,  he  diminishes  his  respectability.  From 
the  peculiar  belief  that  all  matches  are  predestined, 
courtship  is  unknown  in  China.  The  whole  affair  is 
settled  by  the  parents,  to  whom  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  obliged  to  pay  implicit  obedience.  The 
most  essential  circumstance  in  a  match  is,  that  tlie 
'gates  should  correspond;'  in  other  words,  that  the 
couple  be  of  equal  rank  and  fortune.  The  ceremonies 
performed  at  weddings  have  often  been  described,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

•  The  birth  of  a  son,'  says  Mr  Davis,  '  is  of  course  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing ;  the  family  or  surname  is 
first  given ;  then  the  "  milk -name,"  which  is  generally 
some  diminutive  of  endearment  A  month  after  the 
event,  the  relation*  and  friends,  between  them,  send  the 
child  a  silver  plate,  on  which  are  engraved  the  three 
words,  "  long-life,  honours,  felicity."  The  boy  is  lessoned 
in  behaviour  and  in  ceremonies  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  at  four  or  five  he  commences  reading.  The 
importance  of  general  education  was  known  so  long  in 
China,  that  a  work  written  before  the  Christian  era 
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speak*  of  the  ancient  system  of  instruction,  which  re- 
quired that  every  town  and  village,  down  to  only  a  few 
families,  should  have  a  common  school.  The  wealthy 
Chinese  employ  private  teachers,  and  others  send  their 
sons  to  day-schools,  which  are  so  well  attended,  that  the 
fees  paid  by  each  boy  are  extremely  small.  In  large 
towns  there  are  night  schools,  of  which  those  who  are 
obliged  to  labour  through  the  day  avail  themselves.' 
Education  and  literature  are  so  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  country,  that  it  has  been  asserted  there  are  more  ; 
books,  and  more  people  to  read  them  in  China,  than  in 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  While  performing  his 
missionary  labours  along  the  coast  in  1831-3,  Mr 
Gutzlaff  found  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  cul- 
tivating friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  the 
circulation  of  tract*  in  the  Chinese  language,  with 
which  he  was  provided.  One  upon  the  English  nation 
was  read  with  extreme  eagerness.  '  Often,'  he  add*, 
•  when  I  came  upon  deck,  all  hands  were  stretched  out 
to  receive  it;  a  scuffle  would  ensue,  and  loud  complaints 
were  vented  by  those  whose  wishes  were  not  satisfied.' 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  a  Chinese  house  be- 
longing to  the  middle  classes  do  not  admit  of  the  unre- 
strained companionship  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  secluded 
in  separate  apartments.  At  all  their  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments, therefore,  the  cheering  presence  of  woman 
is  wanting.  A  Chinese  fashionable  dinner-party  is  a 
protracted  and  not  very  lively  affair.  The  guests  usu- 
ally arrive  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  the 
space  before  the  door,  together  with  the  whole  entrance, 
is  lined  with  attendants ;  Chinese  lanterns  burn  on  all 
sides ;  and  music,  more  startling  than  harmonious,  wel- 
comes the  arrival  of  the  company ;  who,  as  they  enter, 
are  saluted  by  the  host  with  a  profusion  of  compliments, 
and  conducted  to  the  dining-room.  Here  the  guests 
scat  themselves  upon  the  chairs,  which  are  ranged 
in  two  long  straight  row*;  and  tea  is  immediately 
offered  in  large  cups,  each  with  a  little  shallow  saucer, 
serving  as  a  lid,  and  the  whole  standing  upon  a  plate 
of  silver  or  gold.  They  throw  some  tea  into  the  cup, 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  it ;  so  soon  as  it  has  stood 
a  short  time,  they  pour  the  clear  liquid  into  the  saucer- 
lid,  and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

By  way  of  cover,  three  small  cups  are  placed  before 
each  seat ;  the  first  on  the  left  hand  is  filled  with  soy, 
which  the  Chinese  add  to  almost  every  sort  of  food ;  the 
second  serves  for  the  ordinary  eating ;  and  in  the  third 
is  a  little  spoon  of  porcelain  for  the  soups.  In  front  of 
these  three  cups— which  are  ranged  in  a  line — lie  two 
round  little  chop-sticks,  which,  in  rich  houses,  are  made 
of  ivory.  '  It  is  extremely  difficult,'  says  I)r  Meycn/ 
'for  strangers  to  get  at  their  food  with  these  sticks, 
and  the  Chinese  were  amused  with  our  unskilfulness : 
one  was  overheard  to  whisper,  "  Here  are  wise  Euro- 
peans for  you ;  they  cannot  so  much  as  eat  properly." 
Instead  of  napkins,  small  three-cornered  pieces  of  paper 
are  placed  near  the  covers ;  these  are  ornamented  with 
strips  of  red  paper,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
wipe  their  hands.  The  dinner  begins  by  the  host  invit- 
ing his  friends  to  eat  of  the  finer  dishes.  The  Chinese 
place  no  cloths  upon  the  tables ;  but  instead,  so  soon  as  | 
the  course  is  finished,  the  whole  board  is  removed,  and  , 
a  new  surface,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  things,  is  served.  ' 
A*  soon  as  the  first  course  is  removed,  another  small  | 
cup  is  added  to  each  cover;  this  is  used  for  drinking 
hot  samtschu,  a  fermented  liquor  mode  of  rice,  which 
at  a  Chinese  table  supplies  the  place  of  wine,  and  which 
is  always  served  boiling:  servants  walk  round  with 
large  silver  cans,  and  help  everybody  to  tliia  nectar, 
which,  principally  on  account  of  its  heat,  begin*  very 
soon  to  operate  on  the  head.' 

Between  the  different  grand  divisions  of  the  dinner 
tea  is  handed  round,  and  tobacco  smoked.  After  seve- 
ral courses,  small  table*  are  placed  outside  of  the  half- 
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circle  of  the  original  tables ;  these  are  completely  covered 
with  roasted  pork,  and  birds  of  all  sorts.  The  cooks 
then  make  their  appearance,  clothed  all  alike,  and  very 
tastefully,  and  begin  caning  the  roasts,  which  is  gene- 
rally done  very  skilfully.  Other  servants,  who  stand 
in  front  of  the  tables,  receive  the  little  bits  into  which 
all  these  roasts  are  cut  upon  small  plates,  and  then 
place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  guests'  tables.  At  the 
end  of  the  whole  meal,  the  cooks  usually  come  again 
into  the  room,  and  return  thanks  for  the  honour  which 
had  been  done  them,  in  being  permitted  to  cater  for  the 
illustrious  company. 

The  Chinese  are  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  even  the  poorest  person  saves  his  means 
to  have  at  least  one  feast  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
But  the  vice  which  has  brought  with  it  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  is  opium  smoking.  This  bane- 
ful mode  of  stupefaction  can  of  course  only  be  indulged 
in  by  the  affluent;  and  so  largely  was  it  spread  amongst 
them,  that  the  numerous  '  special  edicts'  fulminated  at 
the  heads  of  the  smokers  by  the  emperor  utterly  failed  to 
check  it  Though,  legally,  opium  is  a  prohibited  article, 
yet,  from  the  circumstance  of  nearly  all  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  empire  using  it,  smuggling  was,  and 
always  will  be,  readily  carried  on  with  that  characteristic 
discordance  which  exists  between  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Chinese  law. 

Though  social  intercourse  is  kept  up  in  China  by 
means  of  an  infinity  of  ceremonies,  it  is  not  nearly  so  re- 
fined as  with  us.  The  ordinary  mode  of  saluting  consists 
in  clapping  the  hands  together  before  the  breast,  and 
moving  them  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  If 
the  party  be  a  superior,  the  hands  are  lowered  till  they 
nearly  touch  the  ground  ;  or  in  the  case  of  very  high 
rank,  one  knee  is  bent:  even  prostrations  and  genu- 

,  flexions  are  common.  The  person  thus  honoured,  how- 
ever, always  tries  to  prevent  bo  extreme  an  exhibi- 
tion of  deference,  and  a  very  ridiculous  struggle  of 

1  politeness  often  ensues.  Women  let  their  hands  fall 
gracefully  down,  and  make  a  kind  of  courtesy.  Every 
sort  of  friendly  encounter  has  its  prescribed  ceremonies : 
unexpected  interviews  between  equals,  for  instance,  arc 
marked  by  kneeling  and  repeatedly  rising.*  The  ordi- 
nary expression  is,  Hotm — Uing,  Utng ,-  that  is, '  Are  you 
well?  hail!  hail!'  The  ceremonial  language  la,  how- 
ever, far  more  bombastic.  An  invitation  to  a  private 
feast  is  conveyed  some  days  before  in  a  crimson-coloured 
note,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  time  appointed,  and  an 
intreaty  that  the  guest  will  bestow  '  the  illumination  of 
his  presence. 'f  Visiting  tickets  correspond  in  size  to 
the  rank  of  the  visitor.  They  consist  of  his  name  and 
titles  inscribed  down  the  middle  (the  Chinese  language 
is  written  in  perpendicular  columns,  not  in  horizontal 

i  lines,  as  with  us)  of  a  folded  sheet  of  red  paper,  orna- 
mented with  gold  leaf ;  and  if  the  rank  of  the  owner  be 
very  high,  the  sheet  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  length, 
when  opened  out  like  a  screen,  to  extend  across  a  room. 
If  the  visit  be  made  in  the  morning,  this  placard-like 
ticket  is  white,  with  blue  letters. 

A  further  enumeration  of  the  forms  used  in  ordi- 
nary life  would  be  tedious  rather  than  interesting; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  most  trifling  act  of  social  life 
is  a  matter  of  etiquette,  and  regulated  by  the  imperial 
statutes.  The  prevalence  of  minute  ceremonies,  far 
from  exhibiting  a  high,  shows  a  low,  or  at  most  a  middle 
state  of  civilisation.  This  is  the  case  in  China:  with 
all  their  outward  civility  to  each  other,  the  selfishness 
begot  by  the  arduous  struggle  to  live  in  that  crowded 
country  overpowers  all  the  nobler  feelings.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  not  to  overreach  one's  neighbour; 
and  imposition  and  deceit  only  reflect  disgrace  from  the 
clumsy  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed.  •  Tell- 
ing falsehoods,'  says  Gutzlaff, 1  and  glorying  in  it,  are  so 
common,  as  to  incur  no  odium.' 

In  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  life,  the  Chinese  were  proficients  when 


much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  waa  in  the  most  primitive 
condition ;  though  unfortunately  tliey  are  satisfied  with 

the  limited  proficiency  they  then  obtained,  and  never 
strive  to  soar  beyond  it  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone,  and  other  natural  pheno- 
mena, in  which  they  preceded  for  some  centuries  the 
western  world,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Arago,'  that  the  Chinese 
have  long  used  gas  as  a  means  of  heat  and  illumination. 
He  quotes  the  Abbe  Imbert  (one  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries), who  declares  that  he  visited  a  well  from  which 
natural  gas  was  liberated,  and  led  to  three  hundred 
caldrons,  which  it  heated ;  and  streets,  halls,  and  work- 
shops were  lighted  with  gas  conducted  through  bamboo 
tubes.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  this  useful  fluid 
has  never  been  extensively  applied.  Here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  they  stop  short  at  the  first  discovery. 
Amongst  their  talents,  as  at  present  manifested,  there 
is  none  superior  to  their  power  of  imitation.  Give 
a  Chinaman  anything  to  copy,  whether  it  be  a  paint- 
ing or  an  old  coat  and  he  will,  with  uncommon  ex- 
pertness,  soon  present  you  with  its  exact  counter- 
part, to  the  boles  in  the  canvass,  or  the  patches  in  the 
sleeves.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Last  Year 
in  China,'  gives  an  amusing  instance  of  the  fidelity  of 
a  native  artist  'A  (European)  lady  at  Macao  was  hav- 
ing her  portrait  drawn.  As  the  work  proceeded,  she  ex- 
pressed her  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  l^ffr"*""*? 
"  Spose,"  said  the  painter,  in  the  peculiar  jargon  current 
at  and  near  Canton,  "you  smile  a  little,  and  lookee 
better.*'  Twas  vain,  for  when  the  "  pigeon*'  +  was  done, 
the  indignation  of  the  fair  one  was  so  great  and  so  dis- 
agreeably expressed,  that  the  irritated  artist  naively 
exclaimed,  w  If  handsome  face  no  got  how  handsome 
face  can  make  ?" '  English  artists,  who  are  far  less 
exact  in  their  copies  from  real  life,  could  teach  him. 

During  the  recent  expedition,  instances  of  the  readi- 
ness and  skill  with  which  the  Chinese  take  advantage 
of  any  improvement  noticed  in  our  mode  of  warfare  or 
machinery,  were  constantly  meeting  the  observation  of 
the  officers.  The  most  remarkable  is  related  by  Com- 
mander Hall  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  the 
Nemesis  steamer.  Finding  their  war-junks  unable  to 
compete  with  our  vessels,  they  constructed  not  only 
gun-boats,  but  m  imitation  of  our  paddles,  wheeled 
vessels,  which  were  '  brought  forward  against  us  with 
great  confidence  at  the  engagement  of  Woosung,  the 
last  naval  affair  of  the  war,  and  were  each  commanded 
by  a  mandarin  of  rank,  showing  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  these  new  vessels.'  The  wheels  were  of  wood, 
very  like  an  undershot  mill-wheel,  and  were  moved  by 
machinery  inside ;  the  vessel  was  worked  by  a  sort  of 
capstan  by  manual  labour,  the  crew  walking  it  round 
and  round,  just  like  walking  np  an  anchor  on  board  a 
man-of-war;  the  horizontal  revolution  was  turned  into 
the  upright  one  by  strong  wooden  cog-wheels  upon 
regular  mechanical  principles. 

The  aptitude  and  ingenuity  shown  on  this  occasion 
afford  proof  that  if  untrammelled  by  the  laws  deduced 
from  antiquity,  the  Chinese  would  soon  make  rapid 
strides  in  the  right  direction.  But  their  prejudices  are 
so  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  so  inwoven  with  their 
political  and  religious  system,  that  speedy  changes  from 
the  eflcct  of  European  example  are  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Still,  it  would  be  rash  to  augur  that  the  present  system 
of  the  Chinese  is  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Fifty  years 
ago,  any  change  in  Turkish  or  Persian  manners  would 
have  seemed  absolutely  hopeless  :  now  there  is  a  rapid 
progress  towards  European  modes  observable  in  those 
nations.  Already  the  first  grand  difficulty  in  China 
has  been  overcome ;  the  people  will  now  have  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  European  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  and  their  inclination  to  adopt  them  is  undoubted. 
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t  Thia  l»  the  nearett  aound  it  U  pomfble  for  s  Chinaman  to  utter 
to  the  word  '  buslDtm'  In  like  manner  no  Chinene  month  eaa 
accommodate  itaelf  to  the  letter  '  r,"  which  they  al  way*  convert  Into 
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Under  these  circumstance*,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed 
that  they  will  long  rest  content  with  thing*  as  they  are. 
A  mental  movement,  or  march  of  intellect,  may  be 
among  the  moral  phenomena  of  tbia  country  within  the 


BEAU  BRUM M ELL. 

Beau  Bbuvhkix  wu  one  of  that  class  of  whom  the 
world  is  inclined  to  say  it  could  better  spare  better  men. 
The  emptiness  of  the  assumed  merits,  and  the  utter 
inutility  of  the  life,  are  acknowledged ;  but  yet  there  is 
a  fascination  which  all  but  persons  determined  to  be 
Tery  severe  will  hardly  fail  to  feel.  That  there  was  a 
full  measure  of  this  indescribable  charm  about  Brum- 
roell,  was  proved  by  his  actually,  without  rank,  and  with 
little  fortune,  acquiring  a  kind  of  ascendancy  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  proud  aristocracy  of  England.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  also  proved  itself  by  the  publica- 
tion, thirty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  of  a 
book,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  professing  to  record  his 
life.' 

From  this  work  it  appears  that  Brummell  was  born 
in  1778,  one  of  the  children  of  a  man  of  humble  extrac- 
tion, who  had  risen  by  merit  to  be  private  secretary  to 
Lord  North  and  high  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  and  who  left 
about  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  his  family.  The  beau 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where  his  conduct  was  so  good,  as 
to  save  bim  from  being  on  any  occasion  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment ;  but  already  his  taste  in  dress  was 
beginning  to  appear,  and  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of 
Buck  Brummell.  His  education  was  continued  at 
Oxford,  but  for  no  long  time,  as  lie  entered  the  army  at 
sixteen  in  the  capacity  of  a  cornet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars, 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment 

A  patrimony,  which  during  his  minority  increased  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  might,  with  his  pay  as  an 
officer,  have  kept  him  at  ease  for  the  whole  of  his  life  -, 
but  Brummell  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  and 
he  naturally  wished  to  spend  on  the  same  scale  as  his 
companions,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  prince.  Then 
his  tastes  were  of  the  most  luxurious  kind.  We  acquire 
an  idea  of  his  notions  about  expense  from  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  a  lady  who  asked  what  her  son  could 
dress  well  for— 'Why,  with  strict  economy,  it  might 
be  done  for  L.800  a-year.*  Even  the  duties  and  re- 
straints of  his  commission  were  quickly  felt  to  be  too 
much  for  the  self-indulgent  habits  of  Brummell,  and  he 
quitted  the  army  at  twenty.  Not  long  after  this  period, 
be  is  found  to  have  ascended  to  the  summit  of  fashion- 
able notoriety,  and  to  have  become  arbiter  and  autocrat 
in  matters  of  foppery,  even  the  Prince  of  Wales  yielding 
to  him  in  this  respect  According  to  his  biographer — 
*  Brummell's  tailors  were  Schweitzer  and  Davidson  in 
Cork  Street,  Weston,  and  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Meyer,  who  lived  in  Conduit  Street  The  Stultzes  and 
N ogees.  Sec  did,  I  believe,  exist  in  those  days,  but  they 
were  not  then  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  of  the  shears.  Schweitzer  and  Meyer 
worked  for  the  prince;  and  the  latter  had  a  page's 
livery,  and  on  great  occasions  superintended  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  royal  highness's  person.  The  trouser, 
which  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  and  was  closed 
by  buttons  and  loops,  was  invented  either  by  Meyer  or 
Brummell ;  the  beau  at  any  rate  was  the  first  who  wore 
them,  and  they  immediately  became  quite  the  fashion, 
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and  continued  so  for  some  years.  A  good-humoured 
baronet  and  brother  Etonian  of  his,  who  followed  him 
at  a  humble  distance  in  his  dress,  told  me  that  he  went 
to  Schweitzer's  one  morning  to  get  properly  rigged  out, 
and  that  while  this  talented  purveyor  of  habilimeuts  was 
measuring  him,  he  asked  him  what  cloth  he  recom- 
mended. "  Why,  sir."  said  the  artUtt,  "  the  prince  wears 
superfine,  and  Mr  Brummell  the  Bath  coating ;  but  it  is 
immaterial  which  you  choose.  Sir  John  •,  you  must  be 
right  Suppose,  sir,  we  say  Bath  coating — I  think  Mr 
Brummell  has  a  trifle  the  preference."  ' 

What  were  tlie  foundations  of  the  empire  which 
Brummell  had  established?  Undoubtedly  personal 
elegance  was  the  first  quality  concerned ;  next  was  the 
really  perfect  propriety  of  his  manners }  lastly,  but  not 
lenstly,  must  be  adduced  the  imposing  power  of  his  self- 
esteem,  which  gave  him  an  unfailing  confidence  in  all 
he  said  and  did  amongst  his  companions.  Let  us  take 
from  Captain  Jesse  a  few  personal  traits  of  the  beau. 
'  His  face  was  rather  long,  and  complexion  fair ;  his 
whiskers  inclined  to  sandy,  and  hair  light  brown.  His 
features  were  neither  plain  nor  handsome,  but  his  head 
was  well  shaped,  the  forehead  being  unusually  high. 
His  countenance  indicated  that  he  possessed  consider- 
able intelligence,  and  his  mouth  betrayed  a  strong  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  sarcastic  humour;  this  was  pre-  i 
dominant  in  every  feature,  the  nose  excepted,  the  natural 
regularity  of  which,  though  it  had  been  broken  by  a  fall 
from  his  charger,  preserved  his  countenance  from  dege- 
nerating into  comicality.  His  eyebrows  were  equally 
expressive  with  his  mouth,  and  while  the  latter  wa's 
giving  utterance  to  something  very  good-humoured  or 
polite,  the  former,  and  the  eyes  themselves,  which  were  . 
gray  and  full  of  oddity,  could  assume  an  expression  that 
made  the  sincerity  of  his  words  very  doubtful. 

•  This  flexibility  of  feature  enabled  Brummell  to  give 
additional  point  to  his  humorous  or  satirical  remarks, 
his  whole  physiognomy  giving  the  idea  that  had  ho  de- 
voted himself  to  dramatic  composition,  he  would  have 
written  in  a  tone  far  more  resembling  that  of  the  "  School 
for  Scandal"  than  the  "  Gamester,"  or  any  plot  develop- 
ing reflection  and  deep  feeling.  His  voice  was  very 
pleasing. 

'  Brummell  was  one  of  the  first  who  revived  and  im- 
proved the  taste  for  dress,  and  his  great  innovation  was 
effected  upon  neckcloths.  They  were  then  worn  without 
stiffening  of  any  kind,  and  bagged  out  in  front  rucking 
up  to  the  chin  in  a  roll.  To  remedy  this  obvious  awk- 
wardness and  inconvenience,  he  used  to  have  his  slightly 
starched ;  and  a  reasoning  mind  must  allow  that  there 
is  not  much  to  object  to  in  this  reform. 

•  He  did  not  however,  like  the  dandies,  test  their  fit- 
ness for  use  by  trying  if  he  could  raise  three  parts  of 
their  length  by  one  corner  without  their  bending ;  yet 
it  appears  that  if  the  cravat  was  not  properly  tied  at  the 
first  effort  or  inspiring  impulse,  it  was  always  rejected. 
His  valet  was  coming  down  stairs  one  day  with  a  quan- 
tity of  tumbled  neckcloths  under  his  arm,  and  being 
interrogated  on  the  subject  solemnly  replied,  "  Oh,  they 
are  our  failures."  I*ractice  like  this,  of  course,  made 
him  perfect  and  his  tie  soon  became  a  model  that  was 
imitated,  but  never  equalled. 

'  The  method  by  which  this  most  important  result 
was  attained  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  of 
his,  who  had  frequently  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
amusing  operation.  The  collar,  which  vu  always  fixed 
to  his  shirt  was  so  large,  that  before  being  folded  down, 
it  completely  hid  his  head  and  face,  and  the  white  neck- 
cloth was  at  least  a  foot  in  height  The  first  coup  d'archet 
was  made  with  the  shirt  collar,  which  he  folded  down 
to  its  proper  size ;  and  Brummell  then  standing  before 
the  glass,  with  his  chin  poked  up  to  the  ceiling,  by  the 
gentle  and  gradual  declension  of  his  lower  jaw  creased 
the  cravat  to  reasonable  dimensions,  the  form  of  each 
succeeding  crease  being  perfected  with  the  shirt  which 
be  had  just  discarded. 

•  His  morning  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  every  other 
gentleman— Hessians  and  pantaloons,  or  top-boots  and 
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buckskins,  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  light  or  buff-coloured 
waistcoat— of  course  fitting  to  admiration  on  the  best 
figure  in  England.  His  dress  of  an  evening  was  a  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  black  pantaloons  which  but- 
toned tight  to  the  ankle,  striped  silk  stockings,  and 
opera  hat;  in  fact,  he  was  always  carefully  dressed,  but 
never  the  slave  of  fashion.  Still,  he  criticised  severely 
the  dress  of  others,  more  particularly  when  there  was  a 
want  of  neatness  in  it.  A  nobleman  now  living  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  Brummell  not  only 
noticed  him  a  good  deal,  but  from  the  way  in  which  he 
patronised  him,  evidently  appeared  to  think  that  he  was 
doing  him  a  great  kindness.  They  were  walking  toge- 
ther arm  in  arm  one  day  up  St  James's  Street,  when 

Brummell  suddenly  stopped,  and  asked  Lord  what 

he  called  those  things  on  his  feet  ?  "  Why.  shoes," 
he  replied.  "  Shoes  are  they?"  said  Brummell  doubt- 
fully, and  stooping  to  look  at  them,  "  I  thought  they 
were  slippers." 

Another  trait — *  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  snuff,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
custom.  But  even  this  Brummell  did  in  an  elegant 
manner,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  royal  highness ; 
like  him,  he  opened  his  box  with  peculiar  grace,  and 
with  one  liand  only,  the  left.  One  of  the  great  amateurs 
of  this  nasal  pastime,  and  a  friend  of  Brumracll's,  still 
survives;  and  Lord  P  a  cellar  of  muff—  not  vine- 
it  said  by  the  tobacconists  to  be  worth  three  thousand 
pounds.' 

With  these  qualities,  half  whimsical  as  some  of  them 
were,  Brummell  associated  others  which  must  be  regard- 
ed with  more  respect  He  was  a  good  writer  of  versified 
pleasantries  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  an 
invariably  cheerful  companion.  One  thing  that  tells 
much  in  his  favour  is  the  friendship  which  he  in- 
spired in  many  bosoms  not  supposed  to  be  too  much 
addicted  to  that  sentiment:  several  of  the  gay  associates 
of  Brummell  continued  steadfast  in  their  regard  through 
all  his  errors  and  misfortunes,  and  even  supported  him 
when  all  other  means  had  failed.  Captain  Jesse  intro- 
duces an  anecdote  which  speaks  to  good  manners  having 
been  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form  with 
the  beau.  Shocked  one  day  in  latter  life  by  the  omis- 
sion of  an  act  of  courtesy  to  a  lady  on  the  part  of  a 
young  friend,  he  thus  addressed  the  delinquent : — 

'  Civility,  my  good  fellow,  may  truly  be  said  to  cost 
nothing ;  if  it  does  not  meet  with  a  due  return,  it  at 
least  leaves  you  in  the  most  creditable  position.  When 
I  was  young,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  striking  example 
of  what  may  sometimes  be  gained  by  it,  though  my 
friend  on  this  occasion  did  not,  I  assure  you,  expect 
to  benefit  by  his  politeness.  In  leaving  the  opera  one 
evening,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 
he  overtook  in  the  lobby  an  elderly  lady  making  her 
way  out  to  avoid  the  crowd ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner,  with  hoop  and  brocade,  and  a  pyramid 
of  hair;  in  fact  she  was  at  least  a  century  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  her  costume.  So  singular  an  apparition 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  half-a-dozen  Lord  Dukes 
and  Sir  Harrys  sitting  in  the  lobby,  and  as  she  slowly 
moved  towards  the  box  entrance,  they  amused  them- 
selves by  making  impertinent  remarks  on  her  extra- 
ordinary dress  and  infirm  gait. 

'Directly  my  friend  caught  sight  of  them,  and  saw 
what  they  were  after,  he  went  to  her  assistance,  threat- 
ened to  give  them  in  charge  of  a  Bow  Street  officer, 
and  with  his  best  bow  offered  her  his  arm.  She  accepted 
it,  aud  on  the  stairs  he  inquired  whether  she  had  a  chair 
or  a  carriage?  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  willing- 


ness to  go  for  one. 


Th 


k  you,  sir,  I  have  my  chair," 


replied  the  old  lady,  "  if  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to 
remain  with  me  until  it  arrives."  As  she  was  speaking, 
her  servants  came  up  with  it ;  and  making  the  cavalier 
a  very  stately  curtsey,  she  requested  to  know  to  whom 
she  had  the  honour  of  being  indebted  for  so  much  at- 
tention ?  "  My  name,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger,  as 
he  handed  her  to  her  chair,  "is  Boothby,  but  I  am 
usually  called  Prince  Boothby ;"  upon  which  the  anti- 


quated lady  thanked  him  once  more,  and  left  Well, 
from  that  hour  Boothby  never  saw  her  again,  and  did 
not  even  hear  of  her  till  her  death,  which  took  place  a 
few  years  after,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  her 
lawyer,  announcing  to  him  the  agreeable  intelligence 
of  her  having  left  him  heir  to  several  thousands 
a-ycar !  "  Now,  my  good  sir,"  said  Brummell  to  the 
abashed  youth,  "for  the  future,  pray  remember  Prince 
Boothby.'"' 

The  stories  told  of  Brummell  raise  fastidiousness 
almost  to  the  ideal.  He  gave  up  an  intended  matri- 
monial speculation  for  a  reason  which  he  thus  stated  to 
a  friend.  '  Why,  what  could  I  do,  my  good  fellow,  but 
cut  the  connexion?  I  discovered  that  Lady  Mary 
actually  ate  cabbage.'  He  himself  confessed  to  having, 
on  one  occasion,  consumed  a  pea.  He  had  heard  there 
was  such  a  liquor  as  port.  The  Duke  of  Lcinster 
asking  his  opinion  of  his  coat,  *  My  dear  duke,  do  you 
call  dint  thing  a  coat?'  He  blamed  his  servant  for 
having  given  him  a  bad  cold,  by  allowing  him,  on  a 
journey,  to  be  shown  into  a  room  containing  a  damp 
stranger.  Some  exercises  of  his  self-complacent  wit  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs  Fitzherbcrt  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  to  a  rupture  between  the  latter  personage  and  him- 
self, in  which  the  beau  always  considered  himself  as 
the  ill-used  party.  Soon  after  this  event  there  occurred 
a  rencontre  between  the  prince  and  Brummell,  of  which 
the  following  carefully-ascertained  particulars  are  given 
by  Captain  Jesse: — '  Lord  Alvanley,  Brummell,  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  and  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  gave  at  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Booms  a  fete,  which  was  called  the  Dandies' 
BalL  Alvanley  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York's ; 
Harry  Mildmay  young,  and  hod  never  been  introduced 
to  the  prince ;  Pierrepoint  knew  him  slightly ;  and 
Brummell  was  at  daggers-drawing  with  his  royal  high- 
ness. No  invitation,  however,  was  sent  to  the  prince : 
hut  the  ball  excited  much  interest  and  expectation  ;  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Amphitryon*,  a  communication 
was  received  from  his  royal  highness  intimating  his  wish 
to  be  present  Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but  to  send 
him  an  invitation,  which  was  done  in  due  form,  and  in 
the  names  of  the  four  spirited  givers  of  the  balL  The 
next  question  was,  how  they  were  to  receive  their  guest, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  arranged  thus :  when 
the  approach  of  the  prince  was  announced,  each  of  the 
four  gentlemen  took,  in  due  form,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Pierrcpoiut,  as  knowing  the  prince,  stood  nearest  the 
door  with  his  wax-light  and  Mildmay,  as  being  young, 
and  void  of  ollenec,  opposite ;  Alvanley,  with  Brummell 
opposite,  stood  immediately  within  the  other  two.  The 
prince  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  was  expected,  spoke 
civilly  and  with  recognition  to  Pierrepoint  and  then 
turned  aud  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mildmay ;  advancing, 
he  addressed  several  sentences  to  Alvanley,  and  then 
turned  towards  Brummell,  looked  at  him,  but  as  if  be 
did  not  know  who  he  was  or  why  he  was  there,  and 
without  bestowing  upon  him  the  slightest  symptom  of 
recognition.  It  was  then,  at  the  very  instant  he  passed 
on,  that  Brummell,  seizing  with  infinite  fun  and  readi- 
ness the  notion  that  they  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
said  across  to  his  friend,  and  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  heard,  "  Alvanley,  who's  your  fat  friend?"  Those 
who  were  in  front  and  saw  the  prince's  face,  say  that  he 
was  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  satire.' 

Another  anecdote  respecting  this  quarrel  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  infinite  self-command  possessed  by 
the  hero  of  fashion.  '  Brummell.  before  he  sunk  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  always  withstood  the  Prince  of 
Wales  like  a  man  whose  feelings  had  been  injured. 
Well  do  I  remember  an  instance  of  this,  one  night  after 
the  opera.  I  was  standing  near  the  stove  of  the  lower 
waiting-room,  talking  to  several  persons,  of  whom  one  is 
now  alive.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  always  came  out 
rather  before  the  performance  concluded,  was  also 
standing  there,  and  waiting  for  his  carriage,  which  used 
to  drive  up  what  was  then  Market  Lane,  now  the  Opera 
Arcade.  Presently  Brummell  came  out,  talking  eagerly 
to  some  friends ;  and  not  seeing  the  prince  or  his  party, 
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be  took  up  a  position  near  the  check-taker's  bar.  As 
the  crowd  flowed  out,  Brnmmell  was  gradually  pressed 
backwards,  until  he  was  ull  but  driven  against  the 
regent  who  distinctly  saw  hin>,  but  who  of  course 
would  not  move.    In  order  to  stop  him,  therefore,  and 

1>revent  actual  collision,  one  of  the  prince's  suite  tapped 
\im  on  the  back,  wheu  Brummell  immediately  turned 
sharply  round,  and  saw  that  there  was  not  much  more 
than  a  foot  between  his  nose  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
I  watched  him  with  intense  curiosity,  and  observed  that 
his  countenance  did  not  change  in  the  slightest  degree, 
nor  did  his  head  move  :  thev  looked  straight  into  each 
other's  eyes,  the  prince  evidently  amazed  and  annoyed. 
Brummell,  however,  did  not  quail,  or  show  the  least 
embarrassment  He  receded  quite  quietly,  and  backed 
slowly  step  by  step  till  the  crowd  closed  between  them, 
never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  those  of  the  prince.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression  made  by  this 
scene  on  the  bystanders:  there  was  in  his  manner 
nothing  insolent,  nothing  offensive;  by  retiring  with  his 
face  to  the  regent  he  recognised  his  rank;  but  he 
offered  no  apology  for  his  inadvertence  (as  a  mere 
stranger  would  have  done),  no  recognition  as  an  ac- 
quaintance: as  man  to  man,  his  bearing  was  adverse 
and  uncompromising.' 

In  1816  the  reign  of  Brummell  over  Bond  Street,  and 
parts  thereunto  adjacent,  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  pressure  of  clamorous  creditors.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Calais,  and  there  for  some  years  lived  in 
comfort,  maintained,  it  is  said,  solely  by  the  kindness  of 
liis  friends.  In  1830  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
consul  at  Caen,  with  a  salary  of  L.400  a-year,  of  which, 
however,  L.320  was  set  aside  to  liquidate  hit  debts. 
Even  this  was  taken  from  him  in  a  few  years  by  the 
abolition  of  his  office,  and  he  thenceforward  depended 
solely  on  the  bounty  of  those  who  had  known  him  in 
his  best  days.  It  would  be  painful  to  pursue  his  story 
through  his  last  years,  which  were  rendered  dismal  by 
disease  and  paralysed  reason.  One  picture,  however, 
claims  notice — the  beau  sitting  by  the  hearth  alone, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  giving  a  fine  evening 
party,  having  lighted  card-tables  iu  his  room,  and  his 
servant  to  announce  the  imaginary  entries  of  the  gay 
and  distinguished  who  had  attended  at  his  invitations 
in  London  thirty  years  before.  Fiction  has  nothing 
superior  to  this.  The  poor  beau  was  at  last  brought  so 
low  by  a  loathsome  disease,  that  but  for  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  he  must  have  died 
This  event  took  place  in  1840. 


THE  ROYAL  NAVY  OF  FRANCE 

TnE  French  navy,  to  which,  for  several  years  past,  at- 
tention has,  from  various  circumstances,  been  much 
attracted,  is  a  maritime  force  of  greater  power  than 
is  perhaps  generally  believed,  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  ships,  the  manner  in  which  the  department 
is  superintended  by  the  government,  and  managed  by 
the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  it  To  supply  a  de- 
ficiency which,  it  is  believed,  exists  amongst  general 
readers,  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  statistics  on 
the  subject. 

The  head -quarters,  or  administrative  department  of 
the  royal  navy  of  France,  is  the  office,  in  Paris,  of  the 
•  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies,'  which  nearly  corre- 
•ponds  to  our  admiralty.  The  minister  is  assisted  by 
a  general  secretary,  four  directors,  three  ehiefs  of  divi- 
sion, sixteen  principals,  nineteen  head  clerks,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  subordinates,  making  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  four  individuals,  whose  united  emoluments 
amount  to  about  L.34,800  annually.  From  this  cen- 
tral administration  orders  are  issued  to  the  provin- 
cial superintendents,  or  maritime  prefects,  whose  duties 
ticar  some  resemblance  to  those  of  our  Dort-admirals. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  five  maritime  arron- 
duutemmti  into  which  the  sea-coast  of  the  kingdom  is 
divided.   The  first  of  these  faces  the  English  Channel, 


and  extends  from  Dunkirk,  the  northernmost  town  of 
the  country,  southward  to  Cherbourg,  which  is  the  chief 
port  The  second  division  takes  in  all  the  coast-towns 
between  Chcrl>ourg  and  Quimper,  having  Brest  for  its 
chief  port  The  third  department  stretches  from 
Quimper  to  Paimlwuf  on  the  Loire,  the  maritime 
capital  being  Lorient  The  fourth  naval  prefecture 
begins  at  the  Loire,  and  ends  at  Bayonnc ;  chief  port 
Rochefort.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions 
face  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  while  the  fifth  forms  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  Toulon  for  its 
principal  port.  Each  of  these  arrondisscments  is  sub- 
divided into  tjuariicr,*,  superintended  by  an  officer  sub- 
ordinate to  the  prefect ;  and  under  him,  again,  there  are 
inspectors,  commissioners  of  dock-yards,  store-keepers, 
clerks,  and  other  officials,  to  the  number  of  2,400.  These 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  administrative  marine  ser- 
vice.   We  now  come  to  the  navy  itself. 

The  present  number  of  first-class  ships  is  seven,  each 
carrying  120  puns,  of  which  four  are  in  commission ; 
namely,  le  Kriedland,  le  Montebello,  I'Occ-an,  and 
le  Souverain.  The  other  three  were,  in  1843,  being 
built  in  the  dock-ynrds  of  Brest  and  Rochefort.  Besides 
these,  there  are  thirteen  vessels  pierced  for  from  100 
to  120  guns,  twelve  of  90,  five  of  86,  and  nine  of  80 
guns,  making  in  all  fifty-four  ships  of  the  line.  01 
frigates,  sixteen  have  CO,  one  58,  seven  :>2,  eleven  50, 
six  46,  and  five  40  gnus.  Ten  of  the  corvettes  carry 
30,  three  28,  eight  24,  and  four  20  guns.  Six  corvette* 
avisos  (cutters  for  carrying  despatches)  carry  16  guns 
each.  Of  brigs,  there  are  twenty-five  with  20  guns, 
three  with  18,  four  with  1C,  besides  twenty -three  bricks 
avisos,  having  10  guns  each,  and  eight  smaller  brigs, 
each  carrying  8  earronades.  Of  inferior  craft,  the 
French  possess  numerous  galleots,  cutters,  luggers,  ga- 
barres  (a  lighter  masted  and  rigged),  transports,  and 
ahout  flve-and-forty  war-steamers.  The  rule  adopted 
in  1S41  was,  that  the  steamers  and  one-half  of  all  the 
vessels  in  the  service  must  be  kept  launched,  the  other 
half  remaining  on  the  stocks,  and  forwarded  to  such  a 
stage  of  finish  as  would  enable  them  to  be  afloat  at  a 
short  notice,  in  case  of  war.  The  total  number  of  ves- 
sels in  commission  and  on  active  service  seldom  reaches 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  construction  and  regulations  of  the  French  naval 
service  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  our  own.  In  peace,  it 
has  only  two  fall  admirals,  though  one  more  is  added 
during  war.  Ten  vice-admirals  and  twenty  rear-aJ- 
mirals  ore,  however,  always  in  the  navy  list  The 
number  of  capitaine*  de  uaisscau  (a  rank  equal  to  the 
post-captain  of  our  service)  is  fixed  at  one  hundred,  of 
which  twenty-three  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  sixty- 
seven  to  the  second.  There  arc  also  two  hundred  cap- 
tains of  corvettes  (we  should  call  them  commanders), 
sixty-six  of  whom  belong  to  the  first  and  the  rest  to 
the  second  class.  Hie  number  of  lieutenant*  de  vaisstau 
(first  lieutenants)  is  five  hundred,  from  which  one  hun- 
dred are  selected  for  the  first  class.  To  the  grade 
which  corresponds  to  the  midshipmen  of  the  British 
navy,  the  title  of  enxeignes  de  vaivscau  is  given,  and  of 
them  there  arc  six  hundred.  Those  merry  little  pro- 
bationers, who  sail  in  all  large  English  ships  to  learn 
navigation  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  known 
as  4  young  gentlemen,'  are  more  happily  named  by  the 
French  ileve*,  or  pupils.  The  complement  of  the  first 
class  is  two  hundred,  but  the  number  of  the  second  has 
no  limit  To  enter  the  French  navy  as  an  eleve  of  the 
second  class,  the  young  aspirant  has  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation, and  to  remain  two  years  in  the  ship's  school. 
After  his  reception  into  the  second  class,  he  must  spend 
other  two  years  on  board  before  he  is  eligible  to  be 
raised  to  the  first  class ;  he  is  then  fairly  on  the  first 
step  of  the  ladder  of  promotion. 

The  sanitary  department  of  the  French  navy  is 
superintended  by  a  medical  stjiff,  wliich  consists  of  a 
first  officer  of  health,  or  physician  in  chief;  a  second 
officer  of  health,  or  physician  in  ordinary ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal apothecary.    The  active  medical  service  is  per- 
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formed  by  an  adequate  number  of  naval  Burgeons,  who 
are  divided  into  three  grades,  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  " 


A  NEW  EXPLANATION  OP  OLD  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  I'olytteknic  Magazitie  [London,  John  Mortimer]  pre- 
sent*, in  a  recent  numlier,  *  paper  by  l>r  Thomas  Stone,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  identity  of  certain 
extraordinary  cases,  called  witchcraft  and  demoniacal 
possession,  with  the  conditions  which,  in  our  age,  attract 
attention  under  the  denomination  of  mesmerism.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
such  ruses  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  both  Prance  and 
England,  and  were  generally  much  of  one  character  ;  that 
is,  an  individual,  usually  of  tender  age,  and  moot  frequently 
of  the  tender  sex,  was  found  liable  to  trance  and  con- 
vulsions, during  which,  in  some  Instances,  there  was  a 
talking  of  languages  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the 
patient,  and,  in  rarer  instances  still,  an  alleged  power  of 
telling  wliat  was  taking  place  elsewhere,  or  what  would 
hereafter  take  place.  In  some  cases,  these  conditions 
appeared  independent  of  all  external  agency;  in  others, 
the  patient  seemed  liable  to  a  peculiar  influence  from  a 
ccrUin  person,  who  accordingly  was  believed  to  be  prac- 
tising a  malignant  aud  supernatural  art-  In  all  instances, 
there  was,  to  all  appearance,  an  utter  Insensibility  to  pain, 
as  well  as  to  pungent  and  disagreeable  odours. 

The  ease  of  Anne  Milner  of  Chester,  in  1564,  is  described 
by  a  report  signed  by  Sir  William  Calvcrly,  his  wife,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  ' u  We  went  at  about  two  of  the 
eloeke,  in  the  afternoone  of  the  same  16th  day  of  February, 
and  there  found  the  mayden  in  her  traunec,  after  her  ac- 
customed maimer,  lying  in  a  bed  within  the  haulc,  her 
eyes  half  shut,  half  open,  looking  as  she  had  been  agast, 
never  moving  either  eye  or  eyelid,  her  teeth  something 
oj>en,  with  her  tongue  doubling  bctweene,  her  face  some- 
what red,  her  head  as  heavy  as  leade  to  lift  at ;  there  she 
lay  stll  as  a  stone,  and  feeling  her  pulse,  it  beat  in  as  good 
measure  as  if  she  had  been  in  perflto  health."  The  report 
then  describes  her  becoming  violently  convulsed.  w  She 
lifted  herself  up  in  her  bed,  bending  backwards  in  such 
order  that  almost  her  head  and  fete  met,  falling  down  on 
the  one  side,  then  on  the  other."  A  person  of  the  name  of 
I  vino,  who  was  reputed  to  possess  great  power  over  de- 
moniacs, is  then  called  in,  who  first,  as  the  report  expresses 
it,  "  willed"  that  she  should  speak,  and  then  "  willed"  that 
she  should  rise  and  dress  herself,  all  which  she  did  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  bystanders,  and  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  was  signed  by  all  present  on  March  8,  1564.  Here 
It  will  be  perceived,'  says  Dr  Stone,  •  that  the  theory  of 
volition,  or  the  power  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  the  mes- 
merist, was  fully  recognised.' 

Olanvil,  In  his  well-known  book  on  witchcraft,  amply 
orts  the  case  of  Jane  Brookes,  who  suffered  for  this 
crime  at  Chardc  In  16A8.  She  was  indicted  for 
itching  a  boy  named  Richard  Jones,  whose  paroxysms 
were  certified  by  many  witnesses.  'The  boy,'  says  Olanvil, 
'  fell  into  his  fits  on  the  sight  of  Jane  Brookes,  and  lav  in 
a  man's  arms  like  a  dead  person  ;  the  woman  was  then 
willed  to  lay  on  her  hand,  which  she  did,  and  he  there- 
upon started  and  sprung  out  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
One  of  the  justices,  to  prevent  all  possibilities  of  legerde- 
main, caused  Gibson  and  the  rest  to  stand  off  from  the 
bov,  and  then  that  justice  himself  held  him ;  the  yonth 
being  blindfolded,  the  justice  called  as  if  Brooks  should 
toticTi  him,  but  winked  to  others  to  do  it,  which  two  or 
three  successively  did ;  but  the  boy  appeared  not  con- 
cerned. The  justice  then  called  on  the  father  to  take  him, 
but  had  privately  before  desired  one,  Mr  Geoffrey  Strode, 
to  bring  Jane  Brookes  to  touch  him,  at  such  a  time  as  he 
should  call  for  Ids  father ;  which  was  done,  and  the  Iwy 
Immediately  sprung  out  after  a  very  odd  and  violent 
fashion.  He  was  afterwards  touched  by  several  persons, 
and  moved  not ;  but  Jane  Brookes  being  again  caused  to 
put  her  hand  upon  him.  ho  started  and  sprung  up  twice, 
as  before.  All  this  while  he  remained  in  his  fit,  and  some 
time  after;  and  being  then  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  same  room, 
the  people  present  could  not  for  a  long  time  bow  either  of 
his  arms  or  legs.'  In  these  fits  the  boy  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  describe  the  appearand  of  Brookes  and  a 
sister  of  Iters  named  Alice,  and  the  cothes  they  wore  at 
the  time,  although  they  were  living  »t  a  distance  (the 

,  according  to  Dr  Stone). 


In  the  ease  of  Florence  Newton,  tried  at  Yonghal  in 
1661,  one  of  the  practices  of  the  mesmerists  is  precisely 
described.  It  is  stated  that,  during  the  trial,  when  the 
accuser  had  closed  her  evidence,  the  prisoner  looked  at 
her,  and  made  certain  motions  of  her  hands  towards  her. 
upon  which  she  immediately  fell  Into  fits  so  violent,  that  all 
the  people  that  could  lay  hands  upon  her  could  not  hold 
her.  *  In  the  year  1696,'  says  Dr  Stone,  'a  commission 
was  appointed  in  Scotland  by  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  to  inquire  Into  the  case  of  Christian  Shaw, 
daughter  of  John  Shaw,  of  Bargarran  (Renfrewshire).  A 
quorum  of  these  commissioners  being  met  at  Bargarran. 
and  the  accused  persona  confronted  before  Lord  Blantyre, 
the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  several  other  gentlemen  of 
note,  and  ministers,  the  accused,  and,  in  particular,  Cathe- 
rine Campbell,  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners. M  When  they  [the  accused]  severally  touched, 
the  afflicted  girl,"  says  the  report,  M  she  was  seised  with 
grievous  ftta,  and  cast  into  Intolerable  agonies ;  others  then 
present  did  also  touch  her,  but  no  such  effects  followed: 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  Catherine  Campbell  touched 
the  girle,  she  was  immediately  seized  with  more  grievous 
fittes,  and  cast  into  more  intolerable  torments,  than  upon 
the  touch  of  other  accused  persona,  whereat  Campbell  her- 
self being  daunted  and  confounded,  though  she  had  for- 
merly declined  to  bless  her,  uttered  these  words: — 'The 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  thee,  and  save  thee,  both 
body  and  souL' "  During  these  trials,  we  are  informed  that 
tlie  prisoners  were  called  in  one  by  one,  and  placed  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  justices,  and  the  accusers  then 
stood  l»etwecn  the  justices  and  them.  "The  prisoners 
were  ordered  to  stand  right  before  the  justices,  with  an 
officer  appointed  to  hold  each  hand  lest  they  should  liero- 
wlth  afflict  them ;  and  the  prisoners'  eyes  "must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  justices,  for  if  they  looked  on  the  afflicted, 
tliey  would  either  fall  into  fitta,  or  cry  out  they  were  much 
hurt  by  them." 1 

'  In  the  year  1 697,  Richard  Dugdale,  a  bov,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  excited  considerable  intention  in  Surrey  ss  a 
demoniac ;  his  fits  were  witnessed  and  verified  by  nume- 
rous clergymen,  physicians,  and  |>ersons  of  respectability. 
His  fits  commenced  with  violent  convulsions,  his  sight  or 
eyeballs  turned  upwards  and  backwards;  he  afterwards 
answered  questions,  predicted  during  one  fit  the  period 
of  accession  and  duration  of  another  fit ;  spoke  in  foreign 
languages,  of  which  at  other  times  he  was  ignorant,  and 
described  events  passing  at  a  distance.  Here  again  I  shall 
quote  verbatim  the  words  of  the  narration :  "  At  the  end 
of  one  fit  the  demoniac  told  wliat  hour  of  the  night  or  day 
his  next  would  begin,  very 
was  constantly  observed, 
distance  of  time  between 

would  be  sometimes  a  few  hours,  sometimes  many ;  some- 
times one  day,  sometimes  many  days."  u  He  would  have 
told,"  says  one  of  the  deponents  on  oath,  "  when  his  fits 
would  begin,  when  they  were  two  or  three  in  one  day,  or 
three  or  four  days  asunder,  wherein  he  never  was,  that  the 
deponent  knoweth  of,  disappointed."  On  one  occasion, 
while  the  minister  was  preaching  to  liim,  he 
"  At  ten  o'clock  my  next  fit  comes  on."  "  1 
never  learned  In  the  English  tongue,  and  his 
acquired  abilities  were  very  ordinary,  yet  when  the  fit 
seized  him  he  often  spake  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  lan- 
guages vcrv  well."  u  lie  often  told  of  things  in  his  fits 
done  at  a  distance,  whilst  those  things  were  a-dorog ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  woman  being  afraid  to  go  to  the  bam, 
though  she  was  come  within  a  bow's  length  of  it,  was  im- 
mediately sent  for  by  the  demoniac,  who  said,  '  Unless 
that  wcak-faithed  jade  come,  my  fit  will  last  longer.' 
Some  said,  let  us  send  for  Mr  G. :  the  demoniac  answered, 
'  He  is  now  upon  the  liny-cart,'  which  was  found  to  be 
true.  On  another  occasion,  he  told  what  great  distress 
there  was  in  Ireland,  and  that  England  must  my  the 
piper.  Again,  one  going  by  him  to  a  church  meeting,  was 
told  by  the  demoniac  in  his  fit, '  Thou  needst  not  go  to  the 
said  meeting,  for  I  can  tell  thee  the  sermon  that  will  be 
preached  there ;'  upon  which  he  told  him  the  text,  and 
much  of  the  sermon  that  was  that  day  preached."  Lastly, 
it  is  certified  by  two  of  the  deponents  tliat  "  the  demoniac 
could  not  certainly  judge  what  the  nature  of  his  distemper 
was,  because,  when  he  was  out  of  his  fits,  he  could  not 
tell  how  it  was  with  him  when  he  was  in  his  fits.*" 

After  staling  a  great  number  of  similar  cases  of 
viduals,  Dr  Stone  adverts  to  others  in  which  numticr*  ' 
that  of  the  nuns  of  the  Ursulino 


>iu  wiwi  nour  oi  me  nigm  or  aay 
•ery  precisely  and  punctually,  aa 
though  there  was  no  equal  or  set 
n  his  fits ;  betwixt  which  there 
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the  dty  of  Loudun  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
were  all  violently  eon  ruined,  and  displayed  extraordinary 
strength,  and  apparently  supernatural  knowledge — tliat  of 
the  Convulsiounaircs  of  St  Medard,  who  exhibited  phe- 
nomena of  the  same  description  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe 
Paris,  Ac.  He  argues  very  plausibly  that  all  such  case*  are 
either  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  those  of  mesmerism, 
and  of  course  form  an  argument  for  the  reality  of  the 
wonders  of  that  science,  so  far  as  these  are  not  deceptious. 
'  How  these  effects,'  says  he,  *  were  produced,  whether  by 
exciting  the  imagination  or  the  fears,  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  nervous  system  of  the  afflicted,  is  not  the  question 
at  issue ;  all  we  have  to  do  with  is,  the  simple  fact  that 
such  phenomena  really  were  developed,  that  the  report  of 
them  is  not  false,  tliat  they  were  not  feigned,  but  were 
veritable  effects,  depending  on  the  operation  of  causes 
which  were  not  then,  and  may  not  yet  be,  clearly  under- 
stood. That  they  are  referrible  to  some  fixed  principle, 
however  occult,  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  tlwir  constant  uniformity  ;  that  is  to  nay,  these 
symptoms  of  possession  have  been  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  although  it  is  manifest  there  could  be  no  col- 
lusion or  contrivance  between  the  distant  i<artlcs  which 
exhibited  them,  whereby  any  such  agreement  could  be 


GUANO. 

Some  recent  and  interesting  proceedings  respecting  the 
importation  of  this  highly  fertilising  manure  from  a 
new  source — the  west  coast  of  Africa — are  described  as 
follows  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  newspaper : — 

'  The  mystery  which  so  long  attached  to  the  position  of 
the  recently-discovered  guano  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  having  been  now  cleared  away,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  give  a  few  particulars  on  the  point,  especially  as  the 
subject  is  still  one  of  very  great  interest  to  agriculturists 
and  the  public  generally.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Captain  Farr,  of  the  Ann  of  Bristol,  now  discharging  at 
the  Broomielaw,  and  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  last 
year  the  first  cargo  of  African  guano  to  Great  Britain,  the 
island  of  Ichaboo— in  which  the  quality  is  of  a  superior 
kind— is  situated  in  26  degrees  19  minutes  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  14  degrees  50  minutes  of  east  longitude,  four 
days'  sail  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  14  degrees 
south  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Benguela.  It  is  a 
small  rocky  inlet,  about  two  and  a- half  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  Africa,  on  which,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  dozen 
miles,  is  a  native  settlement,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
giving  the  name  of  Icliaboe  to  the  island,  it  has  been  so 

in  which  the  guano  treasures  on  this  coast  were  opened  up 
to  the  enterprise  of  British  merchant*  is  both  curious  and 
interesting,  and  the  following  recital  of  it  is,  we  believe, 
the  correct  one.  An  American  trader,  having  observed  the 
interest  which  the  importation  of  Peruvian  guano  was 
creating  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  high  prices  which  it 
readily  commanded  in  tho  market,  was  reminded  that 
he  had  seen  largo  deposits  of  a  similar  substance  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  he  accordingly  published  a  short 
narrative  of  his  observations  in  an  American  journal. 
This  account  fell  under  the  notice  of  an  English  captain, 
who  transmitted  it  to  his  relatives  in  Liverpool,  and  by 
them  an  expedition  of,  wo  believe,  five  ships  was  fitted  out 
iu  the  clone  of  1842  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded  with 
the  African  guano  for  the  British  market.  The  instruc- 
tions, however,  which  were  given  to  the  masters  of  these 
ships  must  have  been  of  an  imperfect  kind,  for  four  of 
them  returned  without  having  succeeded  in  the  object  of 
their  search,  and  tho  fifth,  namely,  the  Ann  of  Bristol,  was 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament,  when  accident  revealed  the 
£1  Dorado  which  was  destined  to  exert  such  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  fertilising  our  soiL  Captain  Farr  happened  to  be 
at  Cape  Town,  and  one  morning  stepped  into  a  cofTee-room 
for  breakfast,  and  while  partaking  of  his  repast,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  master  of  an  American  whnler, 
or  sealer,  to  whom  he  explained  the  regret  he  felt  at  being 
likely  to  return  to  England  without  being  able  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  lus  mission.  The  American  bethought  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  then  stated  tliat  he  had  been  on  shore 
on  some  islands  of  the  exact  description  which  the  other 
wan  in  quest  of ;  and,  in  short,  he  gave  Captain  Farr  such 
information  as  enabled  him  to  find  out  the  island  of  Icha- 
boe,  and  to  take  the  first  cargo  from  a  deposit  which  may 


have  been  in  the  course  of  accumulation  from  the  earliest 
ages  in  the  world's  history.  With  this  cargo  he  sailed  for 
England,  and  having  put  in  at  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land in  July  1843,  ne  there  found  instructions  awaiting 
him,  which  directed  him  to  proceed  to  Dumfries  and  un- 
load ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Caraethorn  on  the 
Hoi  way,  where  the  Ann  was  discharged,  and  tho  guano 
carried  to  Liverpool  in  lighters.  Notwithstanding  the 
SMI  icy  with  which  these  proceedings  were  managed, 
some  hints  respecting  them  reached  the  ears  of  Alex- 
ander and  John  Downie  of  this  city,  who  despatched 
their  confidential  manager,  Mr  MoncricrT,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  such  information  as  would  open  tip  the 
African  guano  stores  more  generally  to  British  indus- 
try. A  negotiation  was  accordingly  begun  at  Dumfries, 
and  terminated  at  Bristol,  the  result  of  which  wan,  tliat 
Captain  Farr  agreed  again  to  proceed  to  Icliaboe,  and  at 
the  same  time  point  out  the  way  to  a  fleet  which  was  de- 
spatched by  the  Messrs  Downie,  with  sealed  instructions, 


in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Already  several  of  these  ship* 
have  arrived  in  Scotland,  while  one  of  them  has  discliargcd 
a  cargo  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  matter  being  no  lougcr 
a  secret,  a  number  of  vessels  were,  st  the  date  of  the  last 

ports  in  Great  Bri- 


ucna,  forty  i 
in*  held  in  such 


south  of  Icliaboe,  but  it  is  not  by  any  i 
high  favour  as  the  product  of  the  latter.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished,  indeed,  that  these  additional  supplies  might  be  the 
means,  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  article,  of  enabling  tho 
farmer  to  use  it  on  a  more  extended  scale  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  prospect  of  this  in  the  meantime,  for  the  demand 
more  than  keep*  pace  with  the  supply — a  great  number 
now  taking  the  article  who  never  used  it  before,  and  those 
who  formerly  employed  cwta.  now  taking  tons.* 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Farrs  first  visit  the  island  was 
covered  with  penguins,  ganncts,  &c  but  principally  the 
former,  in  numbers  which  altogether  defied  calculation. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with,  nor  fear  of 
man,  and,  in  fad,  offered  a  resistance  to  his  encroachment 
on  a  domain  which  had  been  peculiarly  their  own  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Since  the  crews  of  so  many  ships,  how- 
ever, were  located  at  the  island,  the  birds  have  almost 
entirely  deserted  their  former  territory,  and  retired  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  their  nature  to  more  remote  and  inacces- 
sible shores.  The  specimens  of  the  penguin  from  Ichal>oe 
which  we  liave  seen  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  as  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  «ea,  they  are 
furnished  with  small  fhqis  or  paddles,  instead  of  wing*, 
which  enable  them  to  move  through  the  waters  with 
great  velocity,  though  they  are  unable  to  fly.  The  female 
lays  and  aits  upon  one  egg  at  a  time,  and  a  hole  scratched 
in  the  deposit  subserves  all  the  purposes  of  a  nest.  In  this 
way  a  succession  of  incubations  goes  on  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  the  young  bird  making  its  way  to  the  sea  as 
soon  as  it  is  able.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  seamen,  how- 
ever, that ' 


homo  In  the  waters,  but  are  enmhed  to  death  in  their  pro- 
gress to  it  by  tho  denac  battalion*  of  bird*  which  have 
almost  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  bare  standing-room  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  guano  heaps  are  increased  as  well  by  tho 
bodies  of  the  birds  as  by  their  droppings.  The  bodies  of 
seals  arc  also  found  on  the  surface  of  the  guano  deposits, 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  may  liave  occasionally 
taken  shelter  there  from  a  storm  or  hurricane,  and  having 
been  overpowered  by  the  potency  of  the  ammoniacal 
vapour,  have  been  unable  to  return  to  the  water,  and  died 
whore  they  lay.  Hie  guano  which  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try is  found  under  a  loose  covering  of  decayed  bird*,  recent 
dung,  &c  and  is  so  firmly  imbedded,  that  it  requires  to  be 
dugout  by  the  laborious operation*  of  the  pick-axe.  When 
thus  disengaged,  it  i*  put  into  bags,  and  transferred  by  a 
sort  of  ro]«-ladder  from  the  island  to  a  boat,  which  lies  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  surf,  and  from  thence  it  is  duly 
emptied  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  i*  anchored  at 
a  snort  distance.  Ten  men  will  lift  about  fifteen  tons  per 
day,  but  the  operation  is  a  very  luborioii*  one;  and  the  sun 
is  so  powerful,  that  few  of  the  crews  c*cn|>e  without  having 
their  faces  and  hands  blistered  so  tliat  the  outer  *kin  is 
peeled  off.  Hie  trip  to  or  from  the  inland  extends  to 
from  fifty-five  to  seventy  days,  or,  including  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  a  cargo,  the  voyage  out  and  home  re- 
quires from  six  to  seven  months.    vVheu  Captain  Farr  left 
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Ichaboe,  ho  estimated  the  guano  deposit  on  tliat  island 
alone  to  extend  to  1000  feet  in  length,  by  500  In  breadth, 
with  an  average  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  containing  per- 
haps from  700,000  to  800,000  tons.  It  is  evident  that  thin 
supply  will  soon  bo  exhausted  in  fertilising  tho  soil  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  vast  stores  of  the  material  yet  exist  which  liave  never 
been  disturbed  by  man.  On  this  subject  wc  quote  tho 
following  cheering  statement  from  the  South  African  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  published  at  Capo  Town  in  January 
last  :— 

"  On  the  rocky  headlands,  or  on  tho  rocky  and  unmo- 
lested islands  on  the  west  coast  both  within  and  beyond 
the  boundary  of  this  colony,  where  the  sea-fowl,  from  a 
vast  expanse  of  open  oecan,  come  to  breed,  enormous 
masses  of  this  manure  have  recently  l>ccn  discovered  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  all  the  way  up  the  coast  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  beyond  it,  similar  treasures  await  the 
agriculture  of  the  world,  by  which  means  tho  sea  will  ren- 
der back  to  tho  land  much  more  matter  fitted  to  form 
organised,  that  is,  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  than 
the  rivers  carry  down  into  its  depths  or  the  fleets  of  the 
nations  deposit  in  their  course  over  it*  surface." 1 


THE   BRIDGE   OF  SIGHS. 

•  Drowned  !  Drowned  V—llamlrL 

[From  Hood's  Magazine,  Mar, 

Osn  more  unfortunate. 
Weary  of  breath, 
Ttaahly  Itnportnnate, 
Gone  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 


Look  at  her  garment* 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Wlillat  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  n 


t  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly ; 
Not  of  the  stain,  of  her; 
AIM 
Now  I 


j  deep  I 
Into  her  mutiny 
JUuh  and  undutiful  [ 
Fast  all  dishonour, 
pmth  has  left  on  her 


Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  F.vo's  family. 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 


Wipe  tho. 
Oozing  so 


Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb. 
Iter  fair  auburn  tresses ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  fihe  a  water  ? 
Hod  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  ono 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Vet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Tinder  the  sun  ! 
Oh !  It  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 


y,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Peelings  had  changed : 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence ; 
Even  God's  providence 


Where  tbc  lamps  quiver 
So  for  In  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  easement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  an 
Houseless  by  night. 


The  Weak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
Hut  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  blsek  flowing  river: 
Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled— 
Anywhere,  anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world! 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  mstter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran  ; 
Over  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it— think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  In  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can! 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  csre ; 
Fashioned  to  slenderly, 
,  and  so  fair! 


Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 

Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently— kindly— 
Smooth,  and  compose  them) 
And  her  eyes,  clo«o  thera. 


Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 


Into  her  rout. 
Crww  her  hands  humbly, 
A*  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast  I 

Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  evil  behaviour, 
And  leaving,  with  meeknt 
!  to  her  Saviour  I 


NEW  X>rVINO-BEU_ 

French  journals  mention  with  just  triumph  a  discovery 
by  Dr  Payerne,  which  promises  to  be  of  vast  utility  in  sub- 
marine operations.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  metal  coffers 
used  as  diving-bells  are  supplied  with  respirable  air  by 
means  of  a  forcing  pump  stationed  above  water.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  air  is  injected  through  a  flexiblo  tube,  thus 
requiring  several  relays  of  workmen  for  the  pump,  and 
thereby  rendering  tho  process  one  of  great  expense  and 
unremitting  vigilance.  Dr  Payerne  proposes  to  do  »wiv 
with  this  by  using  a  bell  of  a  new  construction,  in  which 
he  prepares  his  own  atmosphere.  By  a  chemical  apparatus 
he  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  aua  produces  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  proi>er  proportions  to  form  a  respirable  mixture. 
An  experiment  was  lately  made  in  the  Seine  with  this  new 
bell,  which  completely  succeeded — the  inventor  remaining 
under  water  for  fully  half  an  hour  without  feeling  the  least 
inconvenience.  It  is  stated  by  the  scientific  journals,  that 
with  Dr  Payerne  a  apparatus  "a  person  may  remain  under 
water  for  an  indefinite  period  at  the  depth  of  150  feet; 
and  hopes  arc  confidently  entertained  of  the  Invention 
being  shortly  adopted  in  the  erection  of  deep-water  s* 
turps,  In  searching  for  sunk  treasure,  In  fishing  for 
and  pearl,  and  in  other  submarine  operations. 


•.*  Cmnp4«u  ■»«•  «(  ik«  Journal.  Pint  Striu,  tnlaralta  nlaan,  *m4  slan 
nii  numbrr.  m  nnnplrir  ►»<•.  mar  h*  had  Irani  Ik*  pufclla&ari  or  th*ir 
ajrrnta.  A  Stamped  Edition  iiatied  i«t  irmaamiatioai,  poat  Um,  pvfes  tw*. 
prace  hallpesay. 

rrlatad  a»  WlSkw  SaaSHarr,  tt  N»S,  Tart  Ftaa%  aad  Fiaaaiaia  feWllatt  Era*.,  ■< 
K«.  7.  r»«„a  Soar,  tat*  -I  St.*.  N.wi..«i"a.  la  Ita  mala  af  Mhfcila»«.  attlat 
i*  whurfhua  ~Jt  tu,  M  L-aa.  i  aaa  IS 


-»~,  U-K.H  *~t.  la  Ita  rraaiaataT  WaManaua.  ~l  Hi W  i—4aa'l  aa*  raUlava* 

f  W.H.         .wo.  rr^trt»v  w     a  en  a  m  us  rut,  >  *,  wi  i  i.i  a  x  son  ss  vi  LLa 

OanKwJ-t.rfa  A«..CaM,riaal,ANI.<l  COS.NSB,  tatk  .«  taa  >at.aa  W  CaaU*. 
««.*,  ~a!atta  ...  *  l^aa* — Salardaj.  J—  la  IS44. 
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Prick  lid. 


NO  PERSON  UNIMPORTANT. 

Thk  pride  of  class  and  individual  state  tend  to  make 
many  members  of  the  social  scene  appear  extremely 
unimportant,  or  rather  destitute  of  all  importance. 
And,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  we  are  accordingly  very 
apt  to  feci  towards  such  persons  as  if  they  were  scarcely 
entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  existing.  We  here  commit  a 
great,  though  perhaps  a  very  natural  mistake.  It 
would  be  of  little  use  in  this  place  to  show  its  incon- 
sistency with  high  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man,  but  the  same  end  may  be  served  if  it  can  be 
shown  as  fallacious  upon  the  simplest  worldly  conside- 
rations. No  member,  then,  of  any  body  of  men  can  be 
unimportant,  so  long  as  men  live  in  society,  for  in  that 
state — such  are  the  relations  arising  from  the  fact  of  our 
all  partaking  of  the  same  nature— the  highest  are  liable 
to  be  affected  in  some  degree  in  their  fortune  and  happi- 
ness by  the  meanest  So  bound  up  arc  we  together  in 
interests,  that  what  hurts  one  hurts  all,  and  we  really 
thrive  as  much  in  things  favourable  to  our  neighbour, 
as  in  those  bearing  immediately  upon  ourselves. 

First  as  to  a  community  of  bodily  qualities.  Here 
the  pride  of  natural  endowment,  as  well  as  that  of 
conventional  dignity,  is  sadly  humbled ;  for,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  greatest  man  and  that 
of  the  humblest  Both,  accordingly,  arc  liable  alike 
to  influences  calculated  to  operate  injuriously  on  the 
bodily  frame.  When  any  one  asks,  therefore,  of  what 
earthly  consequence  to  the  proud  and  great  is  the 
existence  of  ony  particular  specimen  of  the  humble, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  an  infectious 
disease  affecting  the  latter  may  be  communicated  to 
the  former,  and  involve  both  in  common  ruin.  How 
often  has  it  happened  that  a  beggar  has  brought  to  a 
city  a  malady  which  has  swept  oft"  multitudes  of  the 
higher  as  well  as  inferior  classes!  The  rising  of 
disease  among  the  miserable  classes,  and  its  spreading 
upwards  among  the  affluent,  is  unfortunately  a  phe- 
nomenon not  confined  to  past  periods  of  history,  but 
every  day  exemplified  in  our  own  country."  It  is  on 
that  the  importance  we  are  all  of  to  each 


*  '  I  have  witnessed  a  pretty  general  epidemic  fever  In  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  (in  winter  of  11121t-!»i  consequent  on  that  pre- 
viously prevailing  among  the  poor  in  1827-fl,  but  occurring  when 
the  poor  In  the  Old  Town  were  nearly  exempt  from  the  d incase; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  mont  virulent  epidemic  fevers 
recorded  in  history— that  which  afflicted  France  in  152ft— although 
1  by  famine,  general  distress,  and  indigence,  and 

ita  vulgar  name  [Trotistf-tnUanti 
and  fatality  among  a  part  of  the  population 
certainly  very  different  from  that  which  haa  chiefly  suffered  of 
lata  yean  in  Scotland.'— I*  Aliton  on  the  Contagious  Frjvr  of  isu, 


other  is  brought  most  affectingly  before  us.  We  then 
see  how  it  might  have  beeu  of  consequence  to  some 
family  living  in  easy  and  elegant  circumstances,  that 
some  other  particular  family  living  in  wretchedness,  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  same  town,  had  been  in  time  suc- 
coured with  a  brotherly  help,  and  so  redeemed  from  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  proving  a  bane  to  all  around 
them.  It  is  a  terrible  form  of  admonition,  but  is  it  not 
a  just  one,  considering  that  wc  really  are  one  family, 
and  therefore  ought  to  love  and  cherish  one  another? 
Even  where  the  punishment  is  not  of  so  severe  a  kind, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  see  others  befalling  the  higher 
classes  for  their  neglect  of  those  of  poor  estate.  The 
care  of  the  disease  which  has  been  allowed  to  arise,  the 
charge  of  the  helpless  dependents  of  those  who  have 
perished— these  being  exactions  so  much  greater  than 
what  would  have  prevented  the  evil  at  first — may  well 
be  regarded  as  penalties  incurred  by  society  for  its  omis- 
|  sions  of  duty.  Man,  in  his  hardness  of  heart,  or  under 
the  guidance  of  false  principles,  may  rebel  against  these 
ordinations  of  Providence ;  but,  till  he  can  change  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  we  all  move  and  breathe,  he  must 
choose  between  the  two  courses,  cither  to  regard  all  his 
fellow-creatures  as  brothers,  and  to  act  by  them  accord- 
ingly, or  to  remain  exposed  to  the  many  dangers  by 
which,  through  his  neglect  of  this  maxim,  he  must  ever 
be  surrounded. 

We  may  now  inquire  how  the  humble  become  of  im- 
portance to  the  rest  from  a  community  of  moral  con- 
stitution. This  is  simply  because  moral  conditions 
follow  the  same  law  as  physical,  and  that  wc  are  thus, 
as  in  the  former  case,  enabled  to  affect  each  other  for 
good  or  evil.  In  the  classes  called  miserable,  who  are 
the  humblest  of  all,  there  must  needs  lx>,  as  a  general 
result,  very  low  moral  conditions.  Here,  indeed,  wo 
usually  find  a  concentration  of  almost  all  the  vices  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  The  corruptions  spread 
outwards  and  upwards,  exactly  like  a  pestilence,  and 
inevitably  tend  to  contaminate  the  better  classes.  Even 
in  the  necessity  which  they  occasion  for  a  defensive 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  they  do  a  great 
injury,  for  thus  are  men's  hearts  shut  up,  and  mutual 
love  and  confidence  extinguished.  Still  worse  are  the 
results  of  the  penal  severities  which  they  call  for,  for 
every  blow  of  the  sword  of  Justice  tends  in  some  degree 
to  harden  the  feelings  of  the  community.  Thus  are 
the  mean  made  important  to  the  exalted ;  thus  does 
the  moral  situation  of  the  poorest  and  vilest  of  mankind 
become  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  very  highest, 
wide  as  is  the  social  gulf  which  appears  to  lie  between 
them. 

This  concludes  the  case  of  a  humble  body  against  a 
high  one.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  stands  with  regard 
to  an  individual  against  the  whole  mass  of  society. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  many  persons  to  suppose  that 
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they  are  unimportant  to  their  fellow-creature*,  and 
that  their  conduct  also  is  unimportant,  because  they 
form  respectively  but  one  out  of  a  mighty  number. 
There  could  not  well  be  a  greater  mistake  than  this, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  thoroughly  detached 
and  isolated  individual :  we  are  all  inextricably  tied  up 
and  interlaced  with  each  other ;  so  that  no  man  can 
live  or  act  without  affecting  others  in  some  degree,  and 
to  some  purpose,  concerning  their  weal  or  wo.  Look 
alone  to  the  principle  of  imitation.  Through  this 
principle  every  one  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
modifying  the  tendencies  of  all  who  have  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  or  judging  of  him.  That  disposition 
which  more  or  less  inspires  us  to  walk  by  some  neigh- 
bouring example,  tells  powerfully,  even  by  itself,  in 
making  everybody's  conduct  important  Superadded 
to  this,  there  is  a  disposition  in  many  to  venerate  those 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact,  albeit  per- 
haps unworthy  of  the  feeling!  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  there  will  be  a  much  more  powerful  tendency  to 
follow  the  line  of  conduct  exemplified.  Who  can  tell 
what  fascination  he  may,  every  moment  of  his  life, 
be  exercising  over  some  humble,  though  unknown 
worshippers,  leading  them  right  or  wrong  according  as 
he  may  chance  to  act  ?  There  are  no  doubt  very  various 
degrees  of  personal  influence ;  yet  it  is  equally  indubi- 
table that  hardly  any  person  is  so  extremely  humble  as 
not  to  be  surrounded  by  some  who,  either  from  imita- 
tion or  veneration,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both,  will  be 
affected  to  good  or  evil  by  his  example. 

Besides  this,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  every  moral 
phenomenon  to  be  diffusive.  A  good  or  bad  act  is  like 
a  stone  dropped  in  a  pool,  which  sends  out  a  succes- 
sion of  wares  all  round,  until  the  impulse  first  given 
is  exhausted.  The  good  act  goes  forth  smiling  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  and  makes  all  smile  delightedly  who 
see  or  hear  of  it ;  the  bad  act  bursts  out  with  a  frown, 
which  darkens  all  around  it.  That  is  to  say,  when  we 
witness  or  are  informed  of  an  act  comprising  conscien- 
tiousness, kindness,  self-sacrifice,  magnanimity,  or  any 
other  noble  principle,  we  naturally  are  warmed  by  it 
into  a  love  of  the  same  good  principle,  and  are  strength- 
ened in  a  wish  to  do  likewise.  And  when  we  see  or 
hear  of  an  act  comprising  inhumanity,  base  deception,  or 
injustice,  we  are  at  the  best  roused  into  the  exercise  of 
a  resentful  principle,  which,  though  we  may  call  it 
honest  indignation,  does  in  reality  give  us  no  positive 
advance  as  moral  beings — possibly  we  are  only  sullied 
by  the  passing  of  a  wave  of  the  muddy  waters  of  error 
over  our  minds.  Accordingly,  that  there  should  ever 
be  a  bad  deed  done,  or  a  foul  or  harsh  word  spoken, 
is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil  to  all  around— no  saying 
to  how  remote  a  shore  of  society's  mighty  ocean.  A 
moment  sees  the  deed  done  or  the  word  issued,  and 
years  may  not  sec  its  waves  spent  on  those  distant 
beaches.  Little,  and  apparently  trivial  at  first,  it 
may  so  act  and  react  in  the  sphere  which  it  affects, 
that  at  length  it  comes  to  be  a  wide-spread  and  devour- 
ing mischief.  Thus  is  the  peace  of  families  daily 
broken  ;  thus  do  poor  mortals,  by  momentary*  slips,  lay 
up  stores  of  calamity  for  themselves ;  thus  arise  wars 
and  desolations  of  kingdoms,  retarding  the  coming  of 
good  to  man  indefinitely.  If  this  is  a  true  view  of  the 
matter,  it  follows  that  no  man's  conduct  is  unimportant 
to  society.  Individually,  we  reap  the  benefit  of  every 
good  emotion  that  rises  in  the  bosom  of  another :  col- 
lectively, we  are  punished  for  the  errors  of  every  indi- 
vidual 

If  the  humblest  be  thus  morally  important  to  the 
rest,  how  much  more  so  are  those  whose  position  gives 
them  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  influence. 
All  conduct  bears  an  immense  increase  of  consequence 
when  it  is  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  rank, 
wealth,  talent,  and  other  things  usually  held  in  esteem. 
Great,  accordingly,  is  the  responsibility  of  those  so  en- 
dowed for  their  every  word  and  deed.  Here  there  can, 
indeed,  be  no 


sally  acknowledged.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  claim  upon  such  persons  should  be  in  every 
case  carefully  regarded,  but  let  its  importance  at  least 
be  as  generally  impressed  as  possible.  Hie  responsi- 
bility seems  particularly  obligatory  where  the  superio- 
rity conferred  is  that  of  superior  intellect  We  there 
look  more  expectingly  for  every  form  of  good,  and 
are  the  more  rejoiced  or  saddened  as  our  expectation 
is  gratified  or  disappointed.  Pitiable,  too,  is  it  for 
the  erring  spirit  himself,  for  how  thoroughly  docs  he 
thereby  baulk  the  design  which  Providence  had  formed 
in  his  favour!  Men  of  superior  intellect  are  the 
natural  leaders  of  their  species.  They  have  a  rank 
placed  before  them,  to  be  secured  by  the  right  use  of 
their  abilities.  Their  abusing  that  gift  is  as  thoroughly 
a  casting  of  precious  fortune  at  their  feet,  as  is  the  pro- 
digal spending  of  a  miser's  hoard  by  an  impatient  heir. 
They  might  go  crowned  amidst  their  fellows,  with  the 
palm-trees  of  triumph  waving  around  them,  and  they 
consent  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  to  the  disgrace  of  them- 
selves and  the  pollution  of  their  neighbours. 

Let  no  one,  then,  ever  say  to  himself  or  others,  I  am 
of  no  consequence ;  I  am  jwor  and  despised,  and  of  no 
account ;  or,  I  am  only  one  among  many,  and  have  no 
influence.  The  poorest  class  tells  powerfully  on  the 
highest  The  despised  is  a  subject  of  very  fair  anxiety 
to  the  most  exalted ;  and  every  person,  however  limited 
lus  gifts,  is  continually  operating  for  good  or  evil  on  all 
around  him. 


JOURXEYINGS  IN  AMERICA  BY  A  YOUNG 
AD  VENTURER 

RETCBN  TH BOUGH  CANADA — EMIGRATION. 

I  nixjEVK  I  have  mentioned  that  I  was  in  one  of  the 
thinly-settled  townships  of  Simcoe.  The  beautiful  but 
short  Indian  summer  was  now  over,  and  the  coming 
winter  began  to  cast  his  gloomy  shadow  before.  A  few 
of  the  trees,  however,  were  still  clad  in  their  gayer  livery 
of  autumn,  variegated  with  orange  or  yellow  on  a  rich 
green  ground.  The  approach  of  winter  anywhere  is 
dismal,  but  in  a  Canadian  forest  it  is  peculiarly  so.  The 
misty  rain  comes  down  sullenly,  thickening  the  whole 
atmosphere,  and  imparting  its  own  sulky  unsociable  dis- 
position to  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with.  The 
leaves,  summer  friends  as  they  are,  fading  under  the 
first  breath  of  adversity,  drop  silently  away,  one  by  one, 
leaving  the  once  lusty  and  jovial  beech  and  maple  to 
bow  the  head  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  while 
the  tall  dark  evergreen  pines  and  hemlocks  stand  aloof 
like  cynic  philosophers  moralising  on  the  hopes  and  ex- 
travagance of  youth,  vouchsafing  not  even  a  look  of  pity 
to  their  stricken  brethren.  I  tramped  along,  now  half 
up  to  my  knees  in  a  puddle,  and  now  extricating  myself 
with  difficulty  from  some  hole  lined  with  stiff  adhesive 
clay.  I  was  wet  cold,  ami  dispirited,  my  fur  cap  con- 
ducting all  the  rain  that  fell  on  it  down  my  back,  and 
each  of  my  boots  charged  with  about  a  pint  of  mud  and 
water.  I  had  not  for  several  miles  past  seen  any  farther 
mark  of  civilised  life  than  the  path  before  me,  and  I  had 
already  resolved,  on  arriving  at  the  next  house,  to  re- 
main there  until  the  winter  set  in — as  my  labours.  I 
knew,  would  be  considered  a  good  equivalent  for  my 
board  and  lodging — and  then  to  make  my  way  back  to 
some  more  civilised  part  of  the  country,  as  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  should  only  make  a  good  leatherstocking  in  fine 
weather.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  1  reached 
a  clearing,  and  one  of  which  the  appearance  was  not 
very  promising.  It  was  manifestly  the  work  x>f  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  back  wood  life,  most  probably  of  some 
poor  emigrant  from  the  old  country.  Tlie  small  patch 
of  land  was  only  partly  surrounded  by  a  worm  fence, 
which  was  broken  down  in  one  or  two  places,  and  a 
thin  cow  was  endeavouring  to  extract  nourishment 
from  the  stubble  of  the  last  crop  of  corn.  The  house 
had  a  dirty  and  neglected  look,  and  an  old  hat  sup- 
of  the  panes  of  glass.    But  this 
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to  the  scene  inside.  According  to  the 
custom  here,  I  walked  into  the  house  without  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  The  room  was  unswept,  the  furniture 
out  of  place,  and  the  culinary  utensils  that  had  been  in 
use  for  the  hut  week  were  lying  in  disorder  about  the 
i;  but  the  cause  of  this  unwonted  appearance 
soon  visible.  Crouching  over  the  Are,  cooking 
supper  for  herself  and  a  child  who  hung  screaming 
in  her  arms,  was  a  young  woman,  certainly  not  more  than 
twenty,  and  who  had  evidently  been  very  pretty,  though 
now  pale  from  sickness  both  of  body  and  mind;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  turned  round  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  to  listen  to  the  indistinct  muttering*  of 
ber  husband,  who  was  lying  in  bed  delirious  and  much 
reduced  by  fever.  She  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  to 
sec  a  stranger,  nor  did  she  ask  me,  as  customary,  for 
news ;  her  own  situation  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all 
her  thought*.  I  sat  down  with  her  to  the  frugal  supper 
of  porridge,  for  she  was  too  weak  for  any  more  compli- 
cated cookery ;  and  during  the  meal  she  related  to  me 
her  short  but  affecting  tale.  Her  husband, 
was  Mathews,  and  his  elder  brother  were 
who  had,  by  the  death  of  a  relation,  received  a 
sum  of  money,  which  they  had  resolved  to  lay  out  in 
setting  themselves  up  in  Canada.  When  they  reached 
the  land  of  promise,  they  found  that  their  own  trade 
was  not  a  good  one,  and  it  was  determined  to  purchase 
a  farm.  But  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  brothers 
as  to  the  district  in  which  to  settle,  and  the  share  of 
the  profits  each  was  to  have,  and  they  separated.  The 
younger  one,  who  had  the  smaller  share  of  money, 
bought  some  uncleared  land,  and  built  a  log-house ;  but 
it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  the  elder  brother. 
At  first  the  solitary  couple  got  on  pretty  well,  in  spite 
of  the  hardships  inseparable  from  the  commencement  of 
the  career  of  a  poor  emigrant.  They  had  paid  for  their 
land,  and  if  tbey  did  not  make  any  profit  by  their  first 
harvest,  they  had  at  least  grown  enough  to  support 
themselves,  and  had  great  hopes  for  the  future.  But 
the  usual  scourge  of  the  backwoods  attacked  them ;  a 
fever  first  prostrated  the  wife,  and  when  she  was  begin- 
ning to  recover,  her  husband  was  taken  ill,  and  had  been 
hud  up  fur  the  last  month.  She  herself  was  almost  per- 
fectly helpless  from  the  weakness  left  by  the  disease, 
and  the  fatigue  of  attending  her  husband  and  child ;  and 
the  neighbours,  of  whom  only  one  or  two  lived  within 
the  space  of  several  miles,  although  they  did  come  in 
sometimes  to  assist  her,  and  to  cut  wood  for  fuel,  were 
poor,  and  only  themselves  beginning  the  world,  and  had 
perhaps  sick  of  their  own  to  attend  to.  The  doctor,  who 
lived  seven  miles  off,  was  very  kind,  and  came  once  or 
twice  a- week  to  see  them,  bringing  different  little 
delicacies;  but  his  time  was  valuable,  and  there  were 
others  who  were  as  badly  off  as  they.  Now,  thought 
I,  here  I  am  in  a  capital  situation  to  experience  some- 
thing of  life  in  the  backwoods,  and  can  not  only  pass 
my  time  very  pleasantly  until  the  commencement  of 
winter  permits  me  to  travel,  but  shall  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  of  service  to  these  good  folks. 
There  is  nothing  like  beginning  at  once;  so  I  took 
off  my  coat  and  braces,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  my 
loins,  and  shouldering  an  axe,  speedily  made  my  debut 
as  a  wood-chopper.  After  much  puffing,  and  panting, 
and  stopping  for  a  moment  or  two  to  wipe  my  forehead,  I 
at  last  managed  to  get  a  small  tree  down,  although,  I  must 
say,  it  looked  much  more  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  down 
by  the  beavers  than  felled  by  the  axe.  The  fall  of 
your  first  tree  produces  a  glorious  feeling ;  shooting  your 
first  tiger  is  nothing  to  it  The  deuizens  of  the  forest 
here  are  giants  in  height.  There  is  no  room  for  them 
to  spread,  and  so  they  grow  upwards,  to  receive  as  much 
light  and  rain  as  they  can ;  and  when  you  succeed  in 
felling  one,  it  comes  toppling  down,  crashing  through 
the  branches  of  its  neighbours,  and  aa  it  falls,  thunder- 
ing on  the  ground,  making  the  woods  resound  with  its 
noise.  When  I  had  the  tree  down,  I  lopped  off  the 
branches,  and  cut  the  trunk  up  in  the  orthodox  lengths 
of  four  feet  each,  and  then  split  these  until  they  were  of 


such  a  size  that  I  could  carry  three  or  four  in  my  arms 
at  once.  We  had  a  roaring  fire  that  night!  After  hav- 
ing pretty  well  'used  myself  up'  with  chopping,  and 
carried  the  wood  in  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  I 
milked  the  cow,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  duty  of  the 
men  all  over  America.  I  now  informed  Mrs  Mathews 
of  my  intention  to  stop  a  few  days  with  her;  and  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  her  request  to  make  myself  per- 
fectly at  home,  I  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  house, 
and  looked  into  all  the  closets,  so  that  I  might  know 
where  to  find  any  article  I  required.  I  determined  on 
making  the  room,  or  rather  loft  on  the  top  of  the  house 
my  bed-chamber.  In  all  log- houses,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  this  room  is  the  some,  and 
has  the  same  contents.  There  is  always  a  bed,  covered 
with  a  buffalo-skin,  in  one  comer  for  strangers,  and 
sometimes  a  bedstead.  There  is  always  a  long  string 
of  dried  apples,  which  are,  when  ripe,  pared,  quartered, 
and  strung,  and  a  quantity  of  ears  of  Indian  corn  picked 
out  for  the  seed  of  next  year;  and  there  always  is  a 
spinning-wheel  and  a  quantity  of  yarn,  and  sometimes  a 
loom.  After  I  bad  finished  my  survey,  I  resolved  to 
prepare  a  more  substantial  meal  than  the  one  of  which 
I  hod  partaken.  Now,  gentle  readers,  I  will  inform  you 
that  I  am  a  modest  quiet  person,  seldom  talking  about 
myself,  and  giving  way  to  everybody  on  all  points  ex- 
cept two— these  are,  cooking  and  fishing.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  a  genius  for  anything  else;  but  in  these 
I  certainly  come  out  very  strong.  In  the  voyage  out, 
ray  cookery  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  I 
discovered  no  less  than  fifteen  new  methods  of  cooking 
rice,  which  perhaps  I  may  one  day  give  to  the  world ; 
and  biscuit-puddings,  a  la  Brown,  were  quite  the  rage. 
The  modesty,  however,  for  which  I  have  taken  credit, 
prevents  me  from  informing  you  of  the  excellence  of 
the  flour-cakes  I  made  on  the  present  occasion,  which 
were  raised  with  carbonate  of  potash,  or  soleratus,  as  it 
is  hero  called ;  neither  shall  I  vaunt  my  fried  ham,  al- 
though the  natives  of  America  generally  (who  are  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  heathenism  with  regard  to  cookery) 
associate  this  rich  viand  in  the  frying-pan  with  twice 
its  own  weight  of  grease.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
care-warn  lady  of  the  house  approved  heartily  of  my 
doings.  Both  Mr  Mathews  and  his  wife  began  to  re- 
cover fast,  and  we  made  an  agreeable  party  in  the 
evening  over  our  cider  and  apple*.  They  were  good- 
humoured  intelligent  people,  and,  for  their  station  in 
life,  possessed  a  better  appreciation  of  good  cookery  than 
any  others  I  have  met  since.  I  felt  a*  if  I  had  known 
them  all  my  life,  and  took  as  much  interest  in  the  farm 
as  if  it  were  my  own.  But  my  cash  was  running  low, 
my  clothes  were  becoming  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  I  found  that,  in  order  to  retain  sufficient 
money  to  carry  me  home,  I  must  work  in  some  way  or 
other  for  a  new  suit.  In  the  midst  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  subject  Mr  Mathews's  elder  brother  come  home  to 
see  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  brought  his  family 
with  him ;  so  that,  finding  myself  one  too  many,  I  betook 
myself,  without  further  consideration,  once  more  to  the 
road.  I  may  as  welt  add  here — for  it  marks  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  settler's  life — that  I  received  a  letter  from 
this  couple  a  short  time  ago,  informing  me  of  their  per- 
fect health,  and  that  they  expected  in  a  few  years  to  bo 
rich  —  that  is  to  say,  in  land  and  stock,  as  money  is 
rather  a  scarce  article  in  Canada. 

Bathurst  and  a  part  of  Simcoe  district  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  half-pay  naval  and  military  officers,  and 
such  a  neighbourhood  should  be  chosen  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  good  society,  and  who  have  some  income, 
if  it  were  only  fifty  pounds  a-year,  on  which  they 
could  fall  back  if,  through  neglect,  their  crops  should 
not  be  successful  The  farm  of  a  half-pay  officer,  in 
general,  is  considered  a  perfect  joke  among  the  other 
settlers.  Enough  corn  is  grown  to  supply  his  family  and 
pay  his  servants*  wages,  and  no  more ;  and  if  he  has  a 
hundred  a-year  besides,  he  is  quite  a  nabob,  and  requires 
to  do  nothing  but  to  shoot  and  fish,  and  en  :;; 
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gentlemen  collected  within  the  space  of  a  couple  of  miles, 
they  lead  a  very  pleasant  life.  They  have  a  reunion  at 
one  or  other  of  their  houses  every  evening;  in  fine 
weather  the}*  have  pic-nics  and  fishing  excursions,  and 
in  winter  go  out  sleigh-riding  in  procession,  waking  up 
their  more  quiet  neighbours  when  they  return  at  night 
by  a  concert  principally  sustained  by  cornets-pistons 
and  the  human  voice  divine.  But  they  who  have  no- 
thing to  depend  upon  but  their  farms,  had  better  avoid 
such  a  neighbourhood ;  for  there  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  who  is  fond  of  good  society,  and  who  cannot 
spare  time  or  money  to  enjoy  it,  to  avoid  being  ruined. 
His  wife  must  receive  visits,  and  have  a  handsome 
sleigh ;  and  his  daughter  will  throw  aside  the  Cook's 
Oracle  to  study  Lord  Byron;  and  he  will  soon  find 
that  he  will  have  to  '  clear  out'  for  some  more  quiet 
neighbourhood,  and  recommence  life  perhaps  in  a  far 
worse  condition  than  he  began  it  The  settlers  in  this 
quarter  are  all  exceedingly  hospitable;  but  I  did  not 
get  on  so  well  with  them  as  with  the  farmers.  The 
information  on  the  state  of  the  markets,  which  I  took 
every  opportunity  of  collecting,  and  which  I  retailed 
to  great  advantage  everywhere  else,  did  not  produce 
the  slightest  interest  here ;  and  I  was  set  down  as  on 
ignoramus  because  I  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  favourite  for  the  Derby,  and  hid  not  the  slightest 
idea  whether  the  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  regiment 
had  adopted  percussion  muskets  or  not 

Before  starting  back  for  the  United  States,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  on  the  different  classes  of  emigrants. 
Canada  offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  agricultural 
labourers;  they  are  always  in  request  and  at  good 
wages.  Mechanics  may  remain  out  of  work  for  months 
at  a  time,  but  good  farm  •  servants  can  almost  any- 
where obtain  situations.  They  are  treated  well  by  their 
employers;  and  from  the  excellent  system  of  education, 
the  mere  contact  with  the  older  settlers  highly  improves 
both  their  minds  and  morals,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
may  count  on  being  themselves  employers  of  labour. 
I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  sober  industrious  couple  that 
came  out  even  if  they  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world 
when  they  arrived  in  Toronto,  who  had  not  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  a  well-stocked  farm  of  their  own.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  general,  single  mechanics  are  better  off 
than  good  workmen  at  homL — perhaps  the  only  excep- 
tions are  blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  shoemakers.  Their 
wages  are  nominally  higher;  but  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  work  is  generally  paid  on  the  truck- 
system,  and  an  order  for  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  ham  is 
of  very  little  use  to  a  man  who  is  paying  two  dollars 
a- week  for  his  board.  If  a  mechanic  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon trades  has  a  few  pounds  to  spare,  and  cannot  get 
work  in  the  large  towns,  let  him  buy  enough  of  land 
near  some  village  in  a  good  situation,  to  support  his 
family.  H  a  skilful  workman,  he  will  soon  have  a 
connexion  in  the  surrounding  country;  and  when  the 
neighbourhood  becomes  more  populous,  his  established 
reputation  will  prevent  all  injury  from  competitors. 
But  to  all  intending  emigrants  I  say — marry.  It  is  an 
axiom  with  the  domestic  economists  of  North  America, 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  can  live  for  less  than  a  single 
man,  even  in  a  city.  But  do  not  suppose  that  a  wife 
can  be  'easily  met  with  in  Canada.  Women  are  in  as 
much  demand  there  as  dollars;  and  none  that  are  young 
and  in  good  health  need  remain  for  many  months  with- 
out being  either  married  or  engaged.  When  families 
bring  out  female  servants,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  going  off  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
wanted,  to  make  them  sign  a  written  agreement  to  serve 
for  a  stipulated  period. 

The  better  class  of  emigrants  may  be  divided  into 
those  who  have  a  small  annuity  and  those  who  have 
a  capital  The  former  will  do  well,  even  if  they  have 
but  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a -year ;  they  can  buy  a 
hundred  acres  of  good  land,  for  which  they  can  pay  in 
instalments  spreading  over  twelve  years,  commencing 
at  La  for  the  lot  and  annually  increasing  until  it 
reaches  L16  in  the  last  year;  and  they  must  bo  very 


idle  if  they  cannot  make  their  farm  support  them  com- 
fortably while  the  annuity  is  paying  the  instalments, 
and  purchasing  stock  and  agricultural  instruments. 
Those,  however,  who  think  of  embarking  all  their  pro- 
perty in  a  scheme  by  which  they  will,  for  years  at  least 
be  deprived  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  what  they  had 
considered  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  do  well  to  consider 
before  they  take  this  step.  A  steady  persevering  per- 
son, if  used  to  agricultural  pursuits,  wotdd  get  on  very 
well;  but  a  young  man,  who  had  perhaps  lived  in  a 
city  all  his  life,  and  who  had  not  very  clear  ideas  as  to 
which  end  of  the  plough  went  first,  and  who  wished 
to  become  a  settler  for  the  sake  of  hunting  deer  and 
bears,  would  very  soon  find  his  capital  slip  through  his 
fingers.  A  Canadian  farmer  must  work  harder  in  sum- 
mer than  an  English  one,  on  account  of  the  sndden 
changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  length  of  the  winter ; 
and  in  winter  he  will  have  to  get  in  firewood  to  last 
during  the  next  year.  If  he  gets  over  his  chopping  soon, 
and  has  no  friends  to  visit  he  may  have  a  little  shoot- 
ing for  a  few  dBys ;  but  in  general  he  will  not  require 
any  gun  but  an  old  musket  to  drive  away  the  pigeons  in 
spring ;  and  pretty  sharp  practice  he  will  have  in  bang- 
ing away  all  day  at  birds  that  do  not  come  in  flocks, 
but  in  clouds  some  three  or  four  miles  long  -,  and,  after  all, 
if  he  should  lie  in  bed  after  daybreak,  perhaps  he  may 
And  that  the  half  of  a  field  of  corn  has  taken  to  itself 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  l'erhaps  the  best  way  for  a 
young  man  of  this  kind  to  learn  what  he  has  to  expect 
in  the  backwoods,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  a  cheap  manner,  would  be  to  go  on  the  same  plan  as 
I  was  taught  to  swim.  When  bathing  on  the  sea-side, 
I  was  enticed  into  a  boat  and  when  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  shore,  I  was  thrown  overboard  into  the  deep 
water  by  my  remorseless  father.  Before  this  I  had 
always  considered  that  there  was  some  bodily  defect  that 
prevented  me  from  floating ;  but  somehow  or  other  I 
very  speedily  managed  to  get  on  land,  and  have  been 
able  to  swim  ever  since.  Let  him  leave  his  capital  at 
home,  and  with  ten  pounds  in  his  pocket  start  for 
Canada  in  the  cheapest  way,  for  he  must  begin  to  rough 
it  at  once.  Let  him  stay  there  a  year,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  writes  home  to  his  friends  that  he  has 
chopped  for  three  months  in  the  bush  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  bark  shanty ;  that  he  has, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  only  cut  off  two  of  his 
toes,  had  a  touch  of  the  fever  and  ague,  his  face  skinned 
by  the  March  winds,  and  suffered  from  the  snow-blind- 
ness, and  knows  the  bite  of  a  mosquito  when  he  feels  it ; 
and  if  he  adds  that  he  has  worked  during  a  whole  har- 
vest cradling  and  binding  at  just  four  times  the  rate 
they  reap  in  England,  with  the  sun  at  80  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  says  that  he  is  still  determined  to  become  a 
settler,  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  young  man  may  be 
considered  fit  for  a  backwoodsman.  He  will  become  rich 
in  a  few  years,  and  may  send  home  for  his  money  and 
a  wife ;  the  wife,  at  all  events,  money  or  no  money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Upper  Canada  is  the  best 
place  for  the  emigrant  who  intends  to  settle  in  North 
America.  He  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  liv- 
ing among  fellow-countrymen,  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  character  at  home,  will  here  be  sociable  and  anxious 
to  assist  and  advise  him,  but  he  will  be  under  a  lighter 
government.  The  taxes  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  that  country  they  have  not  only 
to  pay  for  the  national  expenditure,  but  also  each  state 
has  a  large  establishment  of  its  own  to  be  supported  by 
its  citizens.  The  land  and  climate  are  as  good  in  Canada 
as  in  any  of  the  old  states ;  and  a  farm  near  a  good  mar- 
ket can  be  had  for  leas  money.  It  is  true  that  much 
better  crops  can  be  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries ;  but  the  countries  in  that  re- 
gion are  exceedingly  unhealthy;  and  who  is  there  that 
would  purchase  the  advantage  of  growing  twice  the 
quantity  of  com  on  an  acre  by  the  life  of  friends  near 
and  dear  to  him  ? 
The  winter  was  now  fairly  set  in ;  sleighs  of  all  sizes 
were  dashing  along  the  roads,  without 
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however,  making  any  farther  sound  than  was  caused 
by  the  musical  tinkling  of  bells  fastened  round  the 
horses'  necks.  Winter  seems  to  be  the  time  of  the 
year  most  enjoyed  by  the  backwoodsman.  It  is  then 
that  the  produce  of  his  farm  is  brought  to  market,  both 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  summer  pre- 
venting much  land-carriage  in  that  season,  and  from 
the  facility  with  which  great  weights  can  be  drawn 
along  the  surface  of  the  snow :  this  period  is  also  de- 
voted, by  the  old  settlers  who  have  time  to  spare,  to 
visiting  their  friends.  It  is  common  enough  for  a 
farmer  and  his  family  to  make  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  large  market-sleigh  drawn  by  two 
horses,  spending  a  day  or  two  with  each  of  their  more 
intimate  friends. 

As  I  found  that,  after  I  was  used  to  it,  chopping  was 
the  kind  of  labour  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  it  being 
cleanly  work,  and  the  exercise  sufficient  to  keep  me 
warm  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  I  resolved  to  employ 
myself  in  that  manner  until  I  had  acquired  a  few  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing,  as  I  had  before  this  time  re- 
duced my  wardrobe  to  what  could  be  carried  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  I  engaged  with  a  man  who  was 
clearing  some  land  about  thirty  miles  or  so  west  of  St 
Catherine's,  on  the  Welland  canal,  and  who,  besides  being 
a  farmer,  had  a  share  in  a  mill,  and  owned  a  tavern 
and  a  store.  Besides  myself,  there  were  three  other 
choppers,  one  of  them  also  an  Englishman,  and  a  raw 
hand.  We  were  all  to  be  paid  in  goods  at  the  rate  of 
about  cightecnpcnce  for  each  cord — which  is  a  pile  of 
wood  in  four-feet  lengths,  eight  feet  long,  and  four  feet 
high— and  a  dollar  a-week  was  to  be  deducted  from  each 
for  board  and  lodging.  Two  cords  is  an  average  day's 
work,  although  I  have  known  some  to  cut  down  three, 
and  even  four.  The  first  fortnight  of  chopping  is  ex- 
ceedingly trying  to  a  tyro,  but  after  that  it  becomes 
pleasant  enough.  It  is  not  a  work  that  requires  so 
much  strength  as  skill,  or,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  the 
fling  of  the  axe ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  person  who  has 
not  been  used  to  hard  work,  and  is  in  good  health,  will, 
from  his  arms  being  supple,  and  easily  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  force  in  a  new  direction,  have 
an  advantage  over  the  superior  strength  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  or  an  excavator.    Our  mode  of  life  was 

Eleasant  enough.  We  had  breakfast  as  soon  as  it  was 
ght,  and  chopped  until  one  o'clock,  when  a  tin  horn, 
blown  by  the  wife  of  the  'boss,'  summoned  us  to  dinner; 
after  that  we  worked  till  sunset,  when  we  supped,  and 
generally  spent  the  evening  in  listening  to  the  adven- 
tures of  one  of  our  companions  who  had  travelled 
through  a  great  part  of  America,  lived  for  two  years 
among  the  Indians,  and,  as  a  sailor,  visited  several 
parts  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  were 
to  write  an  account  of  his  life  it  would  make  a  very 
readable  book.  We  occasionally  shot  a  deer,  rather 
plentiful  in  the  surrounding  woods,  but  which  are 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  advances  of  man.  After 
I  had  spent  about  a  month  in  this  way,  I  met  with  an 
accident  very  common  to  choppers.  1  was  beginning 
to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  when  taking  out  the  first  chip, 
not  making  my  stroke  sufficiently  slanting,  the  axe 
merely  took  off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  and  came  down  on 
my  foot,  making  what  is  technically  colled  *  a  spread- 
eagle,'  although  not  a  large  one.  This  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  me  in  England,  but  the  atmosphere  here 
is  very  favourable  for  healing  cuts,  and  my  blood  being 
in  a  good  state  from  exercise,  I  was  quite  well  in  a  fort- 
night However,  as  I  had,  during  the  time  I  was  laid 
up,  to  pay  for  my  board,  the  sum  I  had  expected  to 
have  made  was  much  reduced ;  and  as  I  did  not  care 
to  remain  in  this  place  any  longer,  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  that  I  might  have  enough  to  purchase  clothes,  to 
draw  on  the  amount  I  had  reserved  to  tike  me  home ; 
and  after  I  had  done  so,  I  found  I  should  only  have 
enough,  by  the  strictest  economy,  to  carry  me  to  one  of 
the  Atlantic  cities.  I  accordingly  shaped  my  course 
for  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  intending  to  cross  to  the  United 
States  at  that  place. 


As  I  was  passing  through  a  clearing  on  my  first  day's 
journey,  I  was  hailed  by  a  man  who  was  splitting  rails 
for  a  fence  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and,  on  turning  round, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Mr  Eccles,  the  quondam 
weaver,  and  whom  I  before  mentioned  as  one  of  my 
shipmates,  lie  greeted  me  very  joyously,  and  while 
walking  up  to  his  house,  which  was  in  sight  informed  | 
me  that  he  was  living  on  a  farm  purchased  by  his  i 
brother,  who  had  come  out  a  few  years  before  in  a 
condition  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  at  present  was 
building  a  store  at  a  village  a  couple  of  miles  off.  Our 
sudden  arrival  startled  Kirs  Eccles,  who,  in  consequence 
of  her  husband's  having  cut  a  piece  off  his  boot  on  his 
first  day  of  chopping,  had  been  living  since  in  a  con- 
tinued state  of  nervousness,  expecting  to  see  him  come 
in  with  some  mortal  injuries,  and  who  had  therefore 
prepared  a  large  pile  of  lint  a  ball  of  bandages,  and  a 
roll  of  sticking-plaster,  in  case  of  accidents.  They  both 
looked  very  different  from  the  pale  sickly  beings  they 
were  on  board  ship.  I  stopped  with  them  a  couple 
of  days,  assisting  them  as  much  as  was  in  my  power ; 
for  they  were  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  various  con- 
trivances or  make-shifts  that  are  matters  of  necessity  in 
the  woods.  I  heard  since  that  they  had  both  been  laid 
up  with  tho  *  naturalisation  fever.'  Such  emigrants  as 
these,  who  have  been  accustomed  during  life  to  a  se- 
dentary employment,  and  one  that  seems  so  unhealthy 
as  weaving,  do  not  answer  for  farmers,  unless  they  have 
some  small  capital  to  support  themselves,  or  friends  to 
assist  them.  Their  constitutions,  weakened  at  home 
by  want  of  nourishing  food  and  pure  air,  could  not 
withstand  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  life  of  a 
pioneer.  They  will  have  to  adopt  some  other  trade,  a 
very  common  custom  in  America,  or  set  themselves  up 
in  business  ;  and  after  they  have  gained  experience  by 
being  ruined  once  or  twice,  which  is  not  there  so  grave 
a  matter  as  it  is  in  England,  they  may  do  welL 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

POSTHfMOrS  HISTORY  OF  ST  FLORKNT. 

Whimsical  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  history  of  some 
men  after  their  death  is  more  curious  than  their  history  I 
during  life ;  and  perhaps  a  set  of  posthumous  biographies 
would  make  not  the  least  amusing  book  of  its  season. 
St  Cuthbert  is  one  of  those  whose  life  is  but  the  briefest 
and  least  important  part  of  their  career :  his  bones,  as  ] 
is  well  known,  have  had  a  history  of  a  thousand  years 
in  duration,  and  perhaps  have  not  yet  gathered  all  their 
fame.  I  propose  now  to  introduce  another  hero  of  this 
class  to  the  English  reader. 

The  life  of  St  Florcnt  very  much  resembled  that  of 
many  other  early  converts  from  paganism;  and  the 
persecutions  which  he  met  with  were  those  common  to 
the  Christians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  With  his 
brother  Florian,  he  served  in  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  Germany,  and  made  profession  of  his  new  faith 
during  the  persecution  of  Maxlmian  in  297.  The 
brothers,  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  were 
condemned  to  death;  but  on  the  night  previous  to  their 
execution,  says  the  legend,  Florent  was  miraculously 
delivered  from  his  bonds,  and  escaped  from  his  sleeping 
guards.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  angel,  he  crossed  the 
Rhone  in  a  crazy  boat  without  oar  or  rudder:  his 
brother  in  the  meanwhile  received  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  rescued  prisoner  continued  his 
route  into  Gaul  under  the  guidance  of  his  heavenly 
conductor.  Having  reached  the  Loire,  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  its  hanks  as  a  hermit  delivered  the  neighbour- 
hood from  a  dreadful  serpent  which  had  laid  it  waste  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  finally  closed  his  life  oi|  the 
22d  of  September  a.  p.  360,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
123  years.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  years  after,  Char- 
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lemagne  honoured  the  memory  of  St  Florent  by  the 
erection  of  an  abbey,  which,  by  the  subsequent  bene- 
factions of  king*  and  princes,  became  an  establishment 
celebrated  for  its  wealth  as  well  as  for  the  sanctity  of 
its  tenants.  The  wealth  unfortunately  possessed  at- 
tractions for  the  Norman  pirates,  who  had  bat  little 
respect  for  the  sanctity,  and  during  one  of  their  devas- 
tating inroads  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  having  laid  waste  and  plundered  tlie  city  of 
Nantes,  they  ascended  the  Loire,  and  sought  amongst 
other  objects  of  spoliation  the  rich  shrine  of  St  Florent 
on  its  southern  bank.  The  monks,  warned  of  the  ap- 
proaching visitation,  fled  with  their  most  precious  effects, 
carrying  with  them  the  relics  of  St  Florent,  which  were 
first  transported  to  the  monastery  of  St  Philibcrt  in 
Monge ;  but  not  thinking  themselves  in  safety  there,  the 
holy  brothers  continued  their  flight  into  Burgundy,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  bones  of  the  saint  enclosed  in  a  coffer, 
and  placed  upon  a  litter;  finally,  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  Tournus,  where  there  was  an  establishment  of 
their  order.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  911,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  province  of  Neustria  to  the  northern  rovers, 
and  giving  bis  daughter  Giselle  in  marriage  to  the  cele- 
brated Rollo  their  chieftain,  Charles  the  Simple  pro- 
cured a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  peace  was  restored. 
The  glad  tidings  soon  reached  the  fugitive  monks  of  St 
Florent,  who  assembled  to  take  leave  of  their  hosts,  and 
to  return  thanks  for  the  hospitable  treatment  they  had 
received;  all  which  passed  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
But  when  the  refugees  came  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  relics  of  St  Florent,  they  met  with  a  decided  refusal ; 
and  were  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tournus  had  too 
much  Tene ration  for  them  to  part  with  such  a  treasure. 
As  to  the  precious  stones,  and  the  rich  embroideries  of 
gold  and  pearls  with  which  the  magnificent  piety  of 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had  adorned  the 
shrine,  the  monks  of  Tournus  chose  to  retain  them  as 
a  remuneration  for  the  hospitality  they  had  shown. 
The  unfortunate  monks  of  St  Florent,  obliged  to  depart 
without  their  treasure,  took  their  way  back  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  j  but,  finding  their  monastery  entirely 
destroyed,  and  being  without  means  to  re-establish  it, 
they  were  obliged  to  disperse  themselves,  and  seek 
refuge  in  other  communities,  or  in  their  families. 

It  chanced  that  at  the  time  of  their  flight  a  young 
novice  named  Absalom,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
abbot  to  visit  his  parents,  who  resided  at  Mans,  had 
not  removed  with  the  brotherhood  to  Tournus,  but 
remained  in  his  native  province  till  the  return  and 
dispersion  of  the  society,  when,  having  learned  from 
his  former  companions  the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  be  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
precious  treasure  so  unjustly  detained  by  the  monks  of 
Tournus.  To  effect  this,  lie  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  Burgundian  monastery,  pretending  to  have 
nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  that  the 
great  reputation  of  the  society  of  Tournus  for  sanctity, 
and  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers,  had  induced  him  to 
seek  their  assistance.  Having  previously  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  abbot,  he  succeeded, 
by  his  flattery  and  address,  in  being  admitted  as  a  nov  ice. 
lie  soon  became  a  general  favourite  in  the  convent,  and 
rose  gradually  through  several  offices,  till  after  fivc-and- 
twenty  years'  perseverance,  he  at  length  found  himself 
placed  in  the  situation  he  had  so  ardently  desired,  that 
of  sacristan  and  guardian  of  the  treasures  of  the  church. 
After  some  farther  delay,  he  obtained  permission  from 
the  abbot  to  pass  a  few  nights  in  prayer  at  the  shrines 
of  the  saints,  under  pretence  of  having  received  inti- 


mation in  a  dream  that  by  so  doing  he  should  recover 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  At  length  a  grand  fete  arrived, 
and  after  the  solemnities  of  the  church,  came  those  of 
the  refectory.  The  wine  of  Burgundy  is  not  amongst 
the  worst  productions  of  the  province,  and  on  that  day 
it  was  dealt  out  with  no  niggard  hand;  but  Fathei 
Absalom,  whilst  inciting  his  brethren  to  do  honour  to 
the  day,  carefully  abstained  from  following  their  ex- 
ample, and  the  close  of  the  feast,  which  saw  them  well 
disposed  to  slumber  in  their  cells,  left  Absalom  cool 
and  prepared  to  accomplish  his  long-sought  purpose. 
He  descended  into  the  church,  and  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  fraternity  were  unconscious  of  the  impending 
spoliation,  burst  the  shrine  which  contained  the  bones 
of  St  Florent :  these  he  carefully  deposited  in  a  sack  of 
doe-skin  he  had  ready  for  their  reception,  and,  escaping 
from  the  church,  sought  the  abode  of  a  friend  who  had 
provided  him  with  a  horse  and  a  secular  habit.  With 
the  bones  of  St  Florent  en  trousse,  the  monk  fled  at  full 
speed  from  the  town  of  Tournus,  leaving  the  monks, 
upon  their  awakening,  to  deplore  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  treasure  they  had  so  unjustly  appropriated. 
Absalom  soon  arrived  with  his  doe-skin  sack  and  its 
contents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desolated  mo- 
nastery on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where  he  depo- 
sited his  treasure  for  a  time  in  a  hermitage  which 
existed  on  the  property  of  the  scattered  commu- 
nity. After  careful  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  father  selected  three  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Doue 
(a  small  town  near  Saumur),  celebrated  for  their  piety 
and  generosity,  as  his  confidants  in  the  success  of  his 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  relics,  and  as  likely 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  monastery,  and  in  pro- 
viding a  fit  depository  for  the  rescued  remains  of  St 
Florent.  His  communication  was  well  received — the 
three  worthy  citizens  accompanied  the  monk  to  the 
palace  of  Thibault  le  Tricheur,  count  of  Blois  and  Tour- 
rnine,  who  was  then  at  Done,  and  requested  permission 
to  build,  at  their  own  expense,  a  church  in  honour  of  St 
Florent.  The  count  listened  with  attention  to  the  tale 
of  Father  Absalom  ;  hut  not  being  very  honest  himself 
in  all  his  doings,  as  the  surname  of  le  Tricheur  shows, 
he  was  mueh  given  to  doubt  the  veraeity  of  others, 
so  that,  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  request,  he 
thought  fit  to  send  a  messenger  to  Tournus,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case,  was 
directed  to  ask  in  the  name  of  the  count  some  portion 
of  the  relics  of  St  Florent.  The  envoy  was  duly  received, 
and  the  chagrin  manifested  by  the  abbot  when,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  unavoidable  refusal  of  the  request  of 
the  count  of  Blois,  he  related  the  horrible  larceny  of 
Father  Absalom,  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  tele,  which,  being  thus  established.  Count  Thi- 
bault not  only  accorded  his  consent  to  the  foundation, 
but  promised  in  addition,  that,  if  the  funds  provided 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  he  would  himself 
supply  the  deficiency.  A  new  church  was  accordingly 
built,  and  the  abbey  rose  again  to  afford  a  resting-place 
for  the  saint  in  his  ancient  domain  upon  the  Loire. 

The  tale  ends  not  here.  The  monastery  flourished 
again  in  renovated  splendour,  and  the  fame  of  its  relics 
was  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land.  In  the  year 
1475,  that  celebrated  seeker  of  shrines,  1m\u»  XI.,  having 
entered  the  town  of  Koye  in  Picardy  by  capitulation,  was 
visiting  the  church  of  St  George,  when  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  statue  of  St  Florent,  and  he  demanded  of 
one  of  the  canons  how  it  came  there.  In  answer,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  placed  in  their  church  in  consequence 
of  their  possessing  the  relics  of  the  saint  Louis,  who 
was  well  versed  in  such  matters,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, and  ordered  the  archives  of  the  chanter  to  be 
searched  j  on  which  an  old  register  was  produced,  and 
in  it  was  stated  that  a  count  of  Vermandois  had  trans- 
ferred these  remains  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  by 
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force  of  arms.  May  25,  1055.  The  talc  was  thought 
doubtful ;  but  Louis  iu  his  zeal  to  wed  a  new  church  in 
honour  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire,  if  the  saint  wished 
to  return  into  Aiyou ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
wishes  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  capitulation 
he  had  made  with  the  citizens,  and  the  solemn  promise 
he  had  given  that  they  should  be  injured  neither  in  per- 
son nor  in  property,  he  commanded  the  town  to  be  set 
on  fire,  saying, '  that  if  the  saint  wished  to  remain,  he 
would  preserve  the  church  of  St  George  from  the  flames ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  that  his  bones  should 
be  returned  to  their  old  resting-place,  he  woukl  of  course 
leave  it  to  destruction ;'  which  accordingly  he  did.  The 
unfortunate  town,  with  the  church  and  several  of  the 
inludritants  who  had  remained,  trusting  in  confidence 
to  the  royal  promise,  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  after  which  event  two  chaplains  were  sent  by  his 
majesty  to  remove  the  relics ;  but  the  citizens,  though 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  were  still  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  ill-omened  bones  of  St  Florent,  and  secretly 
conveyed  them  away,  refusing  positively  to  give  them 
up.  Louis  marched  his  troops  back  to  the  ruined  town, 
with  orders  to  seize  the  principal  citizens,  and  to  lay 
waste  the  neighbourhood  if  the  relics  were  not  surren- 
dered :  the  people  were  still  inclined  to  resist  the  royal 
authority;  but  two  of  the  wiser  amongst  them  gave 
private  information  where  the  remains  were  deposited, 
which  were  instantly  seized  by  the  royal  messengers, 
and  removed  to  the  church  of  Mortemar.  They  were 
next  conveyed  to  Tours,  where  the  monks  of  St  Florent 
were  ordered  to  receive  them,  and  bear  them  to  their 
abbey  in  grand  procession. 

Unbounded  was  the  astonishment  of  the  monks,  as 
of  all  Anjou.  when  they  heard  that  the  bones  of  their 
taint,  which  they  had  so  long  believed  were 


quietly  within  their  walla,  had  been  for  many 
far  away  in  Picardy ;  but  the  orders  of  Louis  XI.  war* 
not  to  be  disobeyed,  nor  his  gifts  held  in  light  estima- 
tion ;  and  amongst  other  rich  offerings  which  awaited 
the  acceptance  of  the  fraternity,  was  a  new  shrine  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacred  deposit  i  this  was  not  only 
of  costly  materials,  but  the  workmanship  of  Gervais 
Pelier  of  Angers,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gold- 
smiths of  his  time,  who  had  employed  five  years  in  the 
work,  which  was  considered  as  a  chef-iTaruvre  of  art. 
The  new  shrine  being  completed,  the  contents  of  that 
which  was  brought  from  Roye  were  to  be  deposited 
therein.  Meanwhile,  the  long- venerated  tomb  of  St 
Florent  was  examined,  and  in  it  was  found  a  skeleton, 
or  the  remains  of  one,  covered  with  a  veil  of  red  silk, 
and  an  inscription  attesting  that  these  were  the  relics 
of  the  founder  St  Florent,  in  the  coffer  brought  from 
Picardy.  The  remains  were  found  in  a  sack  made  of  a 
deer's  skin,  precisely  such  as  Absalom  was  said  to  have 
made  use  of  when  he  brought  the  body  from  Tournus. 
The  two  rival  treasures  were  deposited  together  in  their 
new  and  magnificent  receptacle,  and  placed  in  the 
abbey  church,  to  which  Louis  XI.  continued  his  libe- 
rality till  the  time  of  his  death,  after  which,  the  in- 
habitants of  Roye,  and  many  of  the  lords  of  Picardy, 
reclaimed  their  saint,  of  whom  they  considered  them- 
selves most  unjustly  deprived,  and  demanded  also  the 
shrine  in  which  he  had  been  carried  away,  as  well  as  the 
new  one  with  which  Louis  had  gifted  him,  asserting 
that  the  present  was  to  the  saint  himself,  and  not  to  the 
abbey.  Letters  patent  were  obtained  from  the  crown, 
ordering  the  restitution  to  be  made,  and  the  bones  and 
shrines  to  be  given  to  the  claimants.  But  the  monks 
of  St  Florent  refused  obedience,  and  a  long  course  of 
litigation  ensued.  A  commissary,  with  a  train  of 
official  it,  was  sent  to  Saumur,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  the  abbey  to  enforce  the  delivery ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  monks  persisted  in  their  refusal ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  years,  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  that  the  matter  was  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  bones  were  divided  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  shrine  which  came  from  Roye 
But  the  new  one  presented  by  Louis  re- 


mained in  the  abbey  till  the  Huguenots  very  uncere- 
moniously carried  it  oft',  and  gave  the  bones  to  the 
earth,  after  having  pillaged  the  church,  and  destroyed 
various  statues  and  other  treasures  belonging  to  the 
society. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

BIB  WTLLIAM  HERSCHEL. 

Sir  William  Hkruchel,  so  eminent  for  his  astrono- 
mical discoveries,  entered  life  as  an  oboe-player  in  a 
marching  regiment;  yet,  by  dint  of  natural  talent,  well- 
directed  and  self-instructed,  pressed  through  numberless 
difficulties,  until  he  attained  the  first  place  amongst  the 
British  men  of  science  of  his  day.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hanover  (born  in  1738),  being  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  a  humble  musician".  In  consequ 
tokens  he  had  given  in  early  boyhood  of  the 
of  an  active  and  inquiring  intellect,  he  was  indulged  in 
a  somewhat  superior  education  to  that  conferred  on  his 
brothers :  he  was  allowed  to  study  French.  By  good 
chance,  his  master  had  a  turn  for  metaphysics  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it;  and  finding  he  had  got 
an  apt  pupil,  he  gave  him  some  instructions  in  these 
branches,  and  thus  stimulated  the  latent  seeds  of  genius 
in  young  Herschel's  mind.  Yet  the  poor  musician 
could  rear  his  son  to  no  higher  profession  than  his 
own.  In  the  course  of  the  seven  years'  war,  about 
1759,  the  youth  came  to  England  attached  to  a  German 
regiment  whose  band  he  had  entered.  He  seems  to 
have  quickly  left  this  situation,  for  we  soon  after  find  him 
making  efforts  to  obtain  employment  in  England,  and 
encountering  in  this  quest  many  hardships,  all  of  which 
he  bore  with  the  patience  of  a  virtuous  mind.  He  at 
length  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Darlington  an  engage- 
ment to  go  to  the  county  of  Durham,  and  instruct  the 
band  of  a  regiment  of  militia  which  his  lordship  was 
raising  there.  This  object  effected,  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  the  north  of  England  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
not  neglecting  in  the  meantime  to  give  nearly  his  whole 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  It  was 
now  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages. 

The  next  step  of  importance  taken  by  Herschel  affords 
an  anecdote  which  illustrates  his  natural  sagacity.  An 
organ,  by  Snetzler,  had  been  built  for  the  church  of 
Halifax,  and  candidates  for  the  situation  of  organist 
were  requested  to  appear.  Herschel  came  forward  with 
other  six,  amongst  whom  was  a  locally  eminent  musician, 
Mr  Wainwright  from  Manchester.  The  organ  was  one 
of  an  unusually  powerful  kind,  and  when  Mr  Wain- 
wright played  upon  it  in  the  style  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  Snetzler  exclaimed  frantically,  '  He  run  over 
de  key  like  one  cat ;  he  will  not  allow  my  pipes  time  to 
speak.'  During  the  performance,  a  friend  of  Herschel 
asked  him  what  chance  he  thought  he  had  of  obtaining 
the  situation.  *  I  don't  know,'  said  Herschel,  '  but  I 
am  sure  fingers  will  not  do.'  When  it  came  to  his 
turn,  Herschel  ascended  the  organ-loft,  and  produced 
so  uncommon  a  richness,  such  a  volume  of  slow  har- 
mony, as  astonished  all  present  ;  and  after  this  ex- 
temporaneous effusion,  he  finished  with  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth Psalm,  which  he  played  better  than  his  op- 
ponent *  Ay,  ay,'  cried  Snetzler,  '  tish  is  very  goot, 
very  goot,  inteet ;  I  will  luf  tis  man,  he  gives  my  pipes 
room  for  to  speak.'  Herschel  being  asked  by  what 
means  he  produced  so  astonishing  an  effect,  replied,  '  I 
told  you  fingers  would  not  do ;'  and  producing  two 
pieces  of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  said,  '  one  of 
these  I  laid  on  the  lowest  key  of  the  organ,  and  the 
other  upon  the  octave  above ;  and  thus,  by  accommo- 
dating the  harmony,  I  produced  the  effect  of  four  hands 
instead  of  two.'  This  superiority  of  skill,  united  to  the 
friendly  efforts  of  Mr  Joab  Bates,  a  resident  musical 
composer  of  some  celebrity,  obtained  Herschel  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  years  which  he  spent  at  Halifax  were  not  tbe 
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least  happy  of  his  life.    He  here  enjoyed  the  society  of 
one  or  two  persons  akin  to  himself  in  tastes,  and  who 
could  promote  his  love  of  study.    His  attention  was 
now  chiefly  turned  at  his  leisure  hours  to  the  mathe- 
matics, iu  which  he  became  a  proficient  without  any 
regular  master.    A  poor  teacher  of  music,  with  so  many 
extraordinary  qualifications,  must  have  been  a  wonder 
in  the  Yorkshire  of  1 706.  In  that  year  he  was  attracted 
to  Bath,  by  obtaining  there  the  situation  of  organist  in 
the  Octagon  chapel,  besides  an  appointment  for  himself 
and  his  brother  in  the  band  kept  by  Mr  Linley  in  the 
Bump-room.    Here,  amidst  his  duties,  which  were  very 
multifarious,  he  still  kept  up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
although  his  studies  were  often  postponed  to  the  con* 
elusion  of  fourteen  hours  of  professional  labour.  It 
was  now  that  he  for  the  first  time  turned  any  atten- 
tion to  astronomy.    Some  recent  discoveries  in  the 
heavens  arrested  his  mind,  and  awakened  a  powerful 
spirit  of  curiosity,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
sought  rind  obtained  the  loan  of  a  two-feet  Gregorian 
telescope.    Still  further  interested  in  the  pursuit,  he 
commissioned  a  friend  to  buy  a  larger  instrument  for 
him  in  London.    The  price  startled  his  friend,  who  re- 
turned without  making  the  designed  purchase,  and  Hera- 
chel,  being  equally  alarmed  at  the  price  of  the  desired 
instrument,  resolved  to  attempt  to  make  one  for  himself. 
To  those  who  know  what  a  reflecting  telescope  is,  and 
have  in  particular  a  just  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring the  concave  metallic  speculum  which  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  apparatus,  this  resolution  will  ap- 
pear in  its  true  character,  as  will  the  fact  of  his  actually 
succeeding,  in  1774,  in  completing  a  five-feet  reflector, 
by  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  observing  the  ring 
and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Not  satisfied  with  this  triumph, 
he  made  other  instruments  in  succession  of  seven,  ten, 
and  even  of  twenty  feet.    And  so  great  was  his  enthu- 
siasm in  this  work,  that,  in  perfecting  the  parabolic 
figure  of  the  seven-feet  reflector,  he  finished  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  specula  before  he  produced  one  that 
would  bear  any  power  that  was  applied  to  it. 

The  early  investigations  of  Hersehel  were  made  with 
this  last  instrument.  Meanwhile,  he  waa  still  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  profession  which  gave  him  bread ; 
but  so  eager  was  he  in  his  astronomical  observations, 
that  often  he  would  steal  away  from  the  room  during 
an  interval  of  performance,  give  a  little  time  to  his 
telescope,  and  then  contentedly  return  to  his  oboe.  So 
gentle  and  patient  a  follower  of  science  under  difficulties 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  whole  circle  of  biography.  At 
this  time  Hersehel  was  forty  years  of  age;  his  best  years, 
it  might  have  been  said,  were  past ;  but  he  was  to  show 
that  even  forty  is  not  too  old  an  age  at  which  to  com- 
mence a  pursuit  that  is  to  give  immortality.  About  the 
end  of  1779  he  began  to  make  a  regular  review  of  the 
heavens,  6tar  by  star,  and  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion he  discovered  that  a  small  object,  which  had  been 
recorded  by  Bode  as  a  fixed  star,  was  gradually  changing 
its  place.  On  the  13th  of  March  1781  he  became  satis- 
fied that  this  was  a  new  planet  of  our  system,  one 
moving  on  the  outside  of  Saturn,  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  with  a  period  of 
revolution  extending  to  eighty -four  of  our  years. 
Having  determined  the  rate  of  motion  and  orbit,  he 
communicated  the  particulars  to  the  Royal  Society, 
who,  partaking  of  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  the 
discovery  had  excited  in  the  public  mind,  elected  him  a 
fellow  of  their  body,  and  decreed  him  their  annual  gold 
medal.  The  new  planet  was  at  first  called  Georgium 
Sidns,  in  honour  of  the  king — then  Hersehel,  from  the 
name  of  the  discoverer — but  haa  finally  lieen  styled 
Uranus  (from  Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy),  a  term 
deemed  more  appropriate,  since  all  the  other  planets 
bear  mythological  titles. 

The  Rath  musician  had  now  become  a  distinguished 
scientific  character,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  rescued  from  his  obscure  and  unworthy  labours.  This 
public  service  was  rendered  by  George  III.,  who  had  at 
all  times  a  pleasure  iu  patronising  scientific  talent. 
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Hersehel,  endowed  with  a  handsome  pension,  said  the 
title  of  astronomer-royal,  was  translated  to  a  mansion  at 
Slough,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  there  to  pro- 
secute his  researches  in  entire  leisure.    He  had  now 
attained  what  was  to  him  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity, 
and  his  mind  immediately  expanded  in  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  his  favourite  science    He  constructed 
an  enormous  telescope,  the  tube  of  which  was  forty  feet 
long,  in  his  garden  at  Slough,  and  for  a  time  hopes  were 
entertained  of  great  discoveries  resulting  from  it ;  bat 
the  mechanical  difficulties  attending  a  structure  so  vast, 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  in  the  existing  state  of 
science,  and  this  great  telescope  was  never  in  reality  of 
much  use,  although  we  believe  it  was  by  it  that  the 
sixth  and  seventh  satellites  of  Saturn  were  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavens.    It  was  with  a  much 
smaller  instrument  that  he  made  his  observations 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  (discovering  what  he 
thought  to  be  two  active  volcanoes  in  it),  and  scanned 
over   the  heavens  for  the  purpose  of  cataloguing 
objects  hitherto  unobserved.    In  these  investigations 
the  astronomer  was  materially  aided  by  a  younger 
sister,  Caroline  Hersehel  who  was  able  to  take  down 
the  observations  as  he  dictated  them,  while  he  still  kept 
his  eye  upon  the  glass.    This  lady  survives  (1844)  at  a 
very  advanced  age.    Hersehel  gave  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  more  distant  class  of  heavenly  object* ;  and  by 
his  acquaintance  with  telescopes  in  their  various  forms 
and  powers,  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  most  ingenious 
though  simple  mode  of  reckoning  the  distances  of  some 
of  these  bodies.    Taking  one  power  of  glass,  and  noting 
all  the  stars  and  nebula;  which  could  be  seen  by  it,  lie 
then  took  another  power,  and  afterwards  another  and 
another,  and,  observing  the  various  objects  brought  into 
view  in  succession  by  each,  he  calculated  their  respective 
distances  by  the  relative  powers  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed. This  he  very  happily  called  gauging  the  heavens. 
In  180*2  the  result  of  his  labours  was  communicated  to 
the  world  in  a  catalogue  of  five  thousand  new  nebula?, 
nebulous  stars,  planetary  nebula*,  and  clusters  of  stars, 
which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
being  prefaced  by  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sideral  bodies 
composing  the  universe.    These  labours  of  Hersehel 
have  added  a  most  interesting  chapter  to  the  book  of 
nature.    They  make  us  aware  that  there  are  other 
clusters  of  stars,  or  star-systems,  besides  the  vast  one  to 
which  our  sun  belongs — that  these  are  placed  at  enor- 
mous distances  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system — that 
within  our  system,  again,  there  are  objects  in  all  degrees 
of  condensation  between  a  diffused  nebulous  matter 
and  well-defined  stars,  represcntating  various  stages 
of  progress  in  the  formation  of  suns.    And  these  great 
facts  he  has  connected  with  others  more  familiar,  so  as 
to  form  a  beautiful  hypothesis  of  the  cosmogony,  show- 
ing how  it  was  in  every  stage  under  the  strict  charge  ot 
natural  law.  Another  interesting  discovery  of  Hersehel, 
which  subsequent  observation  has  fully  confirmed,  is, 
that  our  solar  system  has  a  movement  of  its  own  amidst 
the  other  stars,  and  that  this  is  slowly  carrying  us  to- 
wards a  point  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  The 
scientific  world  received  these  new  truths  with  awe- 
struck reverence,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  Hersehel  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  is  rarely 
given  to  any  one  not  reared  there.    The  praise  of  the 
astronomer  was  the  greater,  that  he  announced  all  his 
discoveries  with  an  air  of  genuine  modesty,  and  received 
the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  with  the  same 
meekness  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  days  of  poverty 
and  obscurity.    He  was  remarkable  for  great  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  for  a  natural  simplicity  which  often  ac- 
companies great  genius.    It  appears  that  his  astrono- 
mical researches  had  created  a  notion  among  his  rustic 
neighbours  that  he  carried  on  a  mysterious  converse 
with  the  stars.    One  rainy  summer  a  farmer  waited 
upon  him  to  solicit  his  advice  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  his  liny.  The  doctor  pointed  through 
to  an  adjoining  meadow,  in  which  lay  a  crop  of 
utterly  swamped.   'Look  at  that  field,'  said  he, 
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when  I  tell  you  it  is  mine,  I  think  yon  will  not  need 
another  proof  to  convince  you  that  I  am  no  more 
weather-wise  than  yourself  or  the  rest  of  my  neigh- 
bours.' 

Being  favoured  with  unusual  length  of  days,  and  with 
regular  health,  Dr  Herschel  was  able  to  continue  his 
researches  for  many  more  years,  and  to  add  considerably 
to  the  knowledge  he  had  already  communicated  on  this 
most  interesting  science.  He  had  now  waxed  rich  in 
the  world's  goods,  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  his  wants, 
although  a  young  family  had  latterly  been  rising  around 
him.  In  1816  the  regent  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Guelphic  order,  a  distinction  in  his  case  certainly  well 
earned.  But  all  ordinary  gratifications  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him  as  trivial,  compared  with  that  now  re- 
served fof  him  in  seeing  his  son,  who  had  entered  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  beginning  to  give  promise  of  the 
distinguished  scientific  and  literary  abilities  which  have 
since,  in  tlieir  ripeness,  produced  such  remarkable  fruits. 
At  length,  in  August  1822,  after  but  a  short  interval  of 
disqualification  for  his  astronomical  researches,  death 
removed  Sir  William  Herschel  from  this  lower  spliere, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  full  of  honours  as  he  was  of 
years,  and  in  enjoyment  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DINNER. 

The  various  propensities  and  dispositions  of  different 
individuals,  have  often  been  dissected  and  described  by 
metaphysicians  and  moralists ;  but,  so  fur  as  we  know, 
few  have  undertaken  to  descant  on  the  fact,  that  every 
individual  presents  many,  and  sometimes  opposite  cha- 
racteristics at  different  periods  of  the  same  day.  Some 
men,  though  amiable  enough  in  the  main,  are  remarked 
to  be  peculiarly  tetchy  on  rising  in  the  morning ;  others, 
when  they  feel  sleepy  at  night ;  but  there  is  no  period 
when  one  is  so  likely  to  make  one's  self  disagreeable 
as  just  before  dinner.  '  No  person,'  says  a  learned 
writer  on  digestion,  *  will  deny  that  hunger  is  a  painful 
sensation,  whatever  may  be  "his  opinion  of  appetite* 
When,  therefore,  a  man  feels  hungry  (which  he  gene- 
rally does  a  little  while  before  dinner),  he  is  in  pain ; 
and  when  a  man  is  in  pain,  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
feel  comfortable  within,  or  to  make  himself  agree- 
able  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  his  sen- 
sations glide  from  appetite  to  hunger,  the  outworks  of 
philosophy  give  way ;  the  enemy  saps  the  very  foun- 
dations of  his  character.  When,  therefore,  you  want 
to  see  a  sanguine  man  despond,  a  cheerful  one  sad,  a 
forbearing  man  impatient,  or  a  benevolent  one  uncha- 
ritable, watch  him  while  being  kept  waiting  for  his 
dinner.  The  best  of  tempers  will  not,  at  such  a  moment, 
require  much  provocation  to  get  ruffled.  My  friend 
Rollan  offers  an  apt  example  of  these  frailties.  For 
about  twenty- three  hours  and  three  quarters  out  of 
every  twenty-four,  a  better  friend,  a  kinder  husband, 
or  more  indulgent  father,  does  not  exist  ;  but  make  your 
introduction  to  him  during  the  fifteen  minntes  before 
dinner,  and  you  will  conclude  him  to  be  the  reverse. 
His  wife's  smiles  are  unheeded,  his  children's  prattle 
forbidden,  his  friends'  remarks  unanswered.  And  wo 
unto  the  household  should  the  cook  prove  unpunctual ! 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  case.  Most  people  are 
well-disposed  after  dinner.  In  proportion  as  pain  is 
great,  so  arc  the  pleasures  of  alleviation ;  and,  when 
the  cravings  of  appetite  are  satisfied,  not  only  do  the 
good  qualities  of  mankind  regain  their  ascendancy,  but 
tlieir  bad  ones  hide  their  diminished  heads.  The  Chi- 
nese believe  that  the  intellect  and  affections  reside  in 
the  stomach  ;  and  really  when  one  considers  the  entire 
moral  revolution  which  occurs  immediately  after  dinner, 
the  notion  loses  half  its  absurdity.  The  change  which 
takes  place  is  so  complete,  that  to  describe  people  who 
hare  dined,  it  is  only  necessary  to  invert  every  cha- 
racteristic of  those  who  have  not :  then  the  despon- 
dent arc  filled  with  hopes ;  the  irritable  appear  patient; 
the  melancholy  are  gay ;  the  miser  becomes  philan- 


thropic, and  the  misanthrope  good  company.  Misfor- 
tune is  never  to  stoically  received  as  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  after  dinner.  One  day  news  came  to 
Rollan  that  he  had  lost  several  thousand  pounds; 
luckily,  it  arrived  while  he  was  enjoying  his  dessert, 
and  he  heard  it  without  a  sigh.  It  is,  however,  terrible 
to  contemplate  the  effect  the»black  intelligence  would 
have  had  upon  him  if  communicated  during  his  ante- 
prandial susceptibility;  for  on  that  very  day  he  had 
previously  shown  the  most  intense  mortification  because 
dinner  was  not  announced  till  very  nearly  four  minutes 
and  a-half  after  the  fixed  time ! 

Besides  the  inward  characteristics  which  separate 
men  who  have  and  men  who  have  not  dined  into  two 
distinct  classes,  there  are  outward  and  visible  signs  by 
which  they  are  readily  separated  and  recognized. 

The  man  who  Kom  not  dined  may  be  known  as  he  walks 
homeward  by  the  impatience  expressed  in  his  gait  and 
aspect,  and  the  fidgetiness  he  manifests  if  you  should 
stop  him  to  have  a  little  conversation.  Wo  to  you 
if  such  a  conversation  refers  to  any  affairs  of  your 
own,  in  which  you  wish  to  interest  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  assistance  or  advice.  He  cannot  even  be  civil  on 
such  topics.  Should  your  observations  refer  only  to  the 
chit-chat  of  the  day,  the  case  is  little  better.  He  takes 
decidedly  different  views  as  to  the  merits  of  Roland's 
Grand  Assault  last  Saturday,  and  cannot  at  all  agree 
in  opinion  with  vou  that  the  wind  is  promising  to  change 
from  the  east  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
he  is  clear  and  unhesitating:  all  is  going  wrong,  and 
starvation  is  staring  the  country  in  the  face.  This, 
however,  does  not  make  him  a  whit  more  tolerant  of  the 
beggar  who  now  comes  up  as  if  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment He  silences  the  whine  of  the  petitioner  in  an 
instant  by  a  threat  of  the  police. 

Arriving  at  his  door,  he  announces  himself  with  a 
sharpness  of  ring  which  startles  the  powers  of  the 
kitchen  into  a  fearful  animation.  Mary,  as  she  opens 
the  door,  answers  the  question.  Is  dinner  ready?  with 
an  alfirmative  at  all  hazards,  and  then  plunges  down 
stairs  to  implore  Mrs  Cook  to  make  her  fib  a  truth. 
Stalking  abstractedly  into  his  dressing-room,  he  fails  to 
find,  first  the  boot-jack,  then  the  soap,  and  it  is  well  he 
does  not  summon  half  the  household  to  show  both,  to 
his  confusion,  in  tlieir  usual  places.  The  slightest  tu- 
mult amongst  the  children  three  floors  up  now  annoys 
him.  His  wife,  to  fill  up  the  time  till  dinner  appears, 
asks  his  opinion  of  some  new  purchase,  which  was  made 
because  she  knew  he  would  like  it ;  but  to  her  extreme 
mortification,  he  wonders  how  she  could  choose  such 
an  *  ugly  thing.'  As  the  minute-hand  of  the  time-piece 
approaches  the  figure  twelve,  he  commences  an  antici- 
patory lecture  on  the  advantages  of  punctuality,  which 
increases  in  earnestness  at  every  second  after  the  clock 
has  struck,  and  is  gradually  rising  to  the  severity  of  re- 
primand, when — happy  moment — enter  the  soup !  Now 
commences  an  entire  change  in  his  external  aspect  »«d 
in  about  twenty  minutes  he  becomes 

The  man  who  jiah  dined.  Behold  him  now,  seated  in 
his  lounging  chair.  His  countenance  is  o'erspread  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  harsh  and  grating  tones 
of  his  voice  are  mellowed  to  softness;  and  instead  of 
addressing  his  wife  in  half-snappish  laconics,  he  con- 
verses in  the  most  soothing  terms  of  affection  and  en- 
dearment On  being  enticed  to  take  a  second  glance  at 
the  new  dress,  he  thinks  it  is  not  so  ugly  after  all : 
indeed,  of  one  thing  he  is  quite  certain— though  he 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge — but  the  colours  will 
become  her  complexion  admirably.  This  is  the  moment 
generally  seized  upon  by  ladies  of  tact  to  put  in  prac- 
I  tico  that  pretty  process  of  getting  their  own  way  called 
'  coaxing.'  At  such  moments  new  bonnets  are  promised, 
and  cheques  written  for  milliners'  bills.  Evening  parties 
arc  arranged,  •  regardless  of  expense,'  and  lessons  from 
first-rate  music-masters  contemplated  for  elder  daugh- 
ters. This,  bringing  the  rest  of  the  junior  branches 
in  mind,  leads  to  the  ringing  of  the  nursery  bell,  and 
though  the  children  may  happen  to  get  up  a  race  along 
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the  ■tain  to  see  who  can  get  into  the  parlour  first,  and 
thereby  create  a  moat  deafening  clatter,  the  well-dined 
father  blesses  their  merry  little  hearts,  and  is  delighted 
that  they  are  in  auch  excellent  spirits.  Should  a  friend 
drop  in,*inatead  of  being  wiahed  almost  anywhere  else, 
he  ia  preaaed  to  remain ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hours 
conversation  shows  thai  the  host's  opinions  concern- 
ing the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  country  hare  under- 
gone a  change  It  is  after  dinner  that  Britain  is  pro- 
nounced the  greatest,  best,  and  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  distress  of  the  country  fades  gradually  from 
the  view:  it  dwindlea  down  to  a  few  interesting  cases  of 
operative  manufacturers  thrown  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ploy, or  of  distressed  agriculturists  in  picturesque  cot- 
tages being  kindly  relieved  by  sentimental  ladies  or  phi- 
lanthropic country  gentlemen.  Then  ia  the  time  that 
subacriptiona  to  public  charitiea  are  paid  up,  and  coal  and 
blanket  societies  planned  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Nor 
dues  this  sort  of  hopeful  patriotism  solely  occupy  the 
imagination  of  the  man  who  haa  dined.  Ilia  own  affairs 
present  themselves  to  him  in  brighter  colours  than  at 
any  other  time.  He  builda  castles  in  the  air.  congra- 
tulates himself  on  the  improved  aspect  of  hia  affairs, 
and  very  likely  aaks  hia  wife,  in  the  event  of  their  ever 
keeping  a  carriage,  what  colour  ahe  would  like  the 
horses  to  be  ?  He  appeals  to  his  friend  as  to  the  beat 
mode  of  investing  spare  capital ;  and  asks  him  if  it  be 
true  that  a  certain  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  ia  in  the 
market,  dropping  at  the  same  time  a  hint  that,  if  it 
ahould  come  to  the  hammer,  he  ahall  attend  the  sale. 
In  short,  after  dinner  everything  seems  coloured  with 
a  pleasing  pink,  which,  speaking  more  strictly,  is  merely 
the  moral  medium  through  which  we  see  the  objects  of 
our  thoughts. 

These,  then,  are  the  almost  opposite  effects  often  be- 
trayed by  the  same  man  before  and  after  dinner.  Let 
us,"  however,  return  to  the  subject  in  a  larger— more 
general — point  of  view.  Man's  thoughts  and  sentiments 
being  swayed  in  a  great  degree  by  his  sensations,  the 
former  will  generally  be  hopeful  or  despondent  as  his 
sensations  are  pleasing  or  painful;  and  who  will  deny 
that  these  are  more  pleasing  when  his  appetite  is  sa- 
tiated than  when  it  is  craving?  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  no  doubt  j  for  we  have  heard  of  gourmands  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  an  appetite  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  satisfying  it,  and  whoso  despondency 
only  commences  when  they  find  they  cannot  eat  any 
more.  But  these  are  happily  few,  because  unnatural 
exceptions.  Nature  tells  us  when  to  eat  by  exhausting 
our  forces,  and  by  making  it  a  pain  to  disobey,  and  a 
pleasure  to  obey  her  dictate*.  Snappishnesa  before, 
suavity  after  dinner,  certainly  form  the  general  rule. 
This  becomes  a  very  important  maxim  in  suitors  and 
favour  seekers.  How  many  an  individual  has  marred  his 
fortune  by  asking  the  favour  that  would  liave  made 
it,  before,  instead  of  after  his  patron's  dinner !  So  fully 
convinced  ia  an  extravagant  young  Oxford  friend  of 
ours  of  the  necessity  of  timing  his  applications  to  'the 
governor'  for  more  cash,  that  he  invariably  sends  his 
letters  by  the  day  mail,  that  they  may  catch  the  old 
gentleman  napping  just  after  dinner.  The  managers  of 
charitable  societies  invariably  make  their  collections 
after  the  hearts  of  the  subscribers  have  been  opened  by 
a  flrat-rate  tavern  feast.  4  The  trade,'  par  erreUewe. 
disarms  the  business-like  caution  of  the  booksellers  at 
their  annual  auctions  by  a  like  expedient,  and  never 
think  of  putting  up  a  single  lot  till  after  the  removal 
of  the  cloth.  In  short,  a  thousand  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  tide  of  fortune  and 
liberality  flowa  highest  after  dinner.  How  different  is 
it  during  the  hour  before!  Then  it  is  that  quarrels 
are  begun,  and  law  pleas  commenced ;  then  it  is  that 
cross  fathers  cut  off  erring  sons  with  a  shilling,  and 
wives  and  husbands  talk  of  deeds  of  separation ;  at  this 
inauspicious  period  editors  become  super-particular,  and 
reject  the  lucubrations  of  doubtful  contributors ;  and 
critics  get  so  uncommonly  vigilant,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing in  a  book  will  please  them.   Reader,  when  you  | 


have  a  favour  to  ask,  a  bargain  to  make,  a  contribu- 
tion to  send  to  a  magazine,  or  a  book  to  forward  to  a 
critic  be  careful,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  not  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  an  empty  stomach. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ITALIAN. 

ARREST  OF  THE  ABBE  BARTHELE1IY* 

Although  a  sense  of  prudence  made  me  keep  as  much 
as  possible  aloof  from  the  terrible  struggles  which  took 
puce  in  Paris  during  1793,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  personal 
safety,  I  found  it  necessary  to  join  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins  and  also  that  of  the  Cordeliers.  I  seldom, 
however,  took  part  in  the  debates  carried  on  in  these 
clubs,  and  when  I  did,  invariably  took  the  side  of  the 
constitutional  party  amongst  the  Jacobins,  and  against 
the  Duke  of  Orleans's  faction  in  the  Cordeliers. 

In  the  previous  year  (1792),  my  preceptor,  Condorcct, 
being  completely  absorbed  in  politics,  was  unable  to 
continue  his  instructions;  but  kindly  transferred  me 
to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Barthelemy.  who, 
though  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  was  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  brilliant  faculties.  Two  hours  of  every 
morning  were  usefully  and  delightfully  passed  by  me  in 
listening  to  the  instructions  of  this  profound  scholar 
and  agreeable  teacher.  While  the  revolutionary  storm 
raged  without,  we  were  peacefully  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  the  classic  poets  and  historians  in  the  retirement  of 
his  study. 

On  the  2d  of  September  1793,  I  took  my  usual 
lesson.  The  abbe  was  dissecting  and  explaining  the 
true  signification  of  a  disputed  passage  in  Thucy- 
dides,  when  an  unusual  noise  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  presently  two  strangers  made  their 
appearance.  They  were,  in  fact,  officers  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  followed  by  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  rabble.  A  warrant  (Mandet  ttarrif),  signed 
by  the  too  celebrated  public  accuser,  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  my  venerable  and 
bewildered  preceptor.  It  summoned  him  to  appear 
immediately  before  the  Committee  of  l*ublic  Safety ;  and 
I  was  ordered  by  the  officers  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  and  I  intreated  some  consideration  in  behalf 
of  my  aged  master ;  but  the  request  that  a  fiacre  should 
be  provided  was  met  with  sneers  and  abusive  threats, 
and  we  were  dragged  through  a  deluge  to  our  destina- 
tion. This  was  a  dungeon  in  which  we  were  lodged  pre- 
vious to  our  examination.  It  happened,  fortunately  as  I 
thought  for  us,  that  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  much-dreaded 
public  prosecutor,  was  under  some  obligation  to  me. 
Having  sprung  from  very  humble  parents,  he  was  at 
one  time  extremely  poor,  and  existed  in  a  most  wretched 
condition  by  contributing  trifling  pieces,  chiefly  poeti- 
cal, to  periodicals.  Having  no  very  high  character  for 
honesty,  and  being,  moreover,  a  gambler,  he  lived  in 
concealment  from  the  dread  of  creditors.  During  the 
years  1788  and  1789  I  had  more  than  once  saved  him 
from  a  prison,  by  forwarding  him  pecuniary  aid  through 
the  editor  of  the  '  Mercure  de  France.'  As  I  always 
replied  to  his  applications  for  assistance  by  letter,  I  had 
never  seen  him  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Convention  -,  and  on  that  occasion  he  point- 
edly expressed  his  gratitude  to  me  for  my  former  kind- 
ness, assuring  me,  that,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power  to 
serve  me  in  any  way,  he  would  do  so.  These  cheering 
facta  I  communicated  to  my  aged  companion  the  moment 
we  were  left  alone.  They  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
raising  his  hopes ;  he  expected,  he  said,  no  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  although  he  had  never 
conspired  against  the  republic  in  any  manner  whatever, 
yet  he  expected  no  less  than  to  be  sent  to  the  guillotine 
like  the  hundreds  of  innocent  persons  who  had  been 
already  massacred.  'But  you,  my  young  friend,'  he 
added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  may  possibly  be  spared. 


•  Author  of  tha  Travels  of  the  younger  Anachsrsls  in  Qrvxc*. 
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Take  wanting,  then,  from  this  danger,  and  make  your 

You  ore  known  to  be  wealthy,  and  who  knowa  but 
oar  tyrants,  to  possess  themselves  of  your  wealth,  may 
make  you  an  early  victim  upon  tome  new  and  frivolous 
charge  they  may  bring  against  you.'  While  the  vener- 
able abbe  was  addressing  me,  an  usher  entered  and 
conducted  us  to  the  dreaded  tribunal. 

Fouquier-Tinville  was  dressed  in  the  red  uniform  of 
the  muu-cuhtte  party,  and  bore  in  his  hand  the  famous 
red  cap.  On  the  desk  beside  which  he  stood  were  placed 
two  emblems  of  the  dreadful  uncertainty  in  which 
frenchmen  then  lived— a  pair  of  horse  pistols.  Three 
commissioners  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  ranged 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  prosecutor,  while  a  clerk 
was  ready  at  the  desk  to  note  down  our  examination  or 
prxxit-ecrbal.   As  soon  as  Fouquier  recognised  me  he 

askX^y^rt'SSBfol^  t^SSt^tm  *££> 
4  I  was  found  in  company  with  the  Abhc  Barthelemy, 
who  is  my  tutor.'  '  But  dost  thou  not  know  that  he  is 
an  aristocrat  and  a  conspirator?'  rejoined  Fouquier.  I 
replied,  that  having  for  many  months  passed  two  hours 
daily  in  his  company,  I  had  good  reason  to  know  that  he 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  it  was  found,  after  some 
consideration,  that  at  least  I  could  not  be  implicated,  my 
immediate  release  was  ordered.  The  abbe  was  sent  to 
the  conciergerie,  that  some  inquiries  might  be  made  into 
the  character  of  the  person  who  had  denounced  him,  con- 
cerning the  honesty  of  whose  motives  some  doubt  had 
arisen. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  solicit  an 
audience  of  the  public  accuser,  and  mr  request  was 
promptly  granted.   As  I  write  more  than  "half  a  century 
from  the  period  at  which  this  incident  occurred,  and 
nearly  as  long  from  the  well-deserved  execution  of 
'  Fouquier,  I  can  have  no  party  to  conciliate,  and  no  end 
1  to  answer  except  that  of  truth.    This  obliges  me  to 
I  state  that — monster  of  falsehood  and  ferocious  cruelty 
as  this  man  unquestionably  proved  himself  in  his  public 
capacity— he  received  me  on  this  occasion  with  great 
kindness,  and  even  appeared  greatly  pleased  that  It  lay 
in  his  way  to  serve  me.    My  object  was  of  course  to 
I  plead  for  my  falsely-accused  preceptor,  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accusation,  and  the  name  of  the  accuser. 
It  turned  out  that  the  individual  who  had  denounced  the 
abbe  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  national  library,  in 
|  which  Barthelemy  held  the  post  of  under  librarian,  and 
I  that  in  all  likelihood  the  accusation  was  made  from  per- 
sonal motives ;  the  subordinate  having  recently  received 
a  reprimand  for  misconduct,  accompanied  by  a  threat  of 
eventual  dismissal  in  case  his  conduct  were  repeated. 
I  This  man  Fouquier  promised  to  summon  before  him, 
and  endeavour  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  he  advised  me  to  interest  Carra,  the  chief 
[  librarian,  and  the  abbe's  official  superior,  in  his  favour.  I 
lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
Carra  through  Madame  Talien,  one  of  his  roost  intimate 
friends. 

Though  Carra  was  a  terrorist,  and  a  commissioner  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  was  a  well-informed  man. 
and  had  the  character  of  being  a  lover  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  I  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  intreated  him  I 
to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  delay  in  bringing  the 
abbe  to  trial,  so  that  time  might  be  afforded  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  of  the  motives 
which  led  the  library  subordinate  to  make  it  Carra 
promised  to  use  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  his  vener- 
able colleague. 

Happily  my  exertions  were  rewarded,  and  my  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  my  instructor  were  but  of 
short  duration.  The  person  who  denounced  the  accused 
was  examined  by  Carra  and  Fouquier,  and  they  soon 
discovered  that  his  evidence  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  for 
he  had  aided  solely  from  motives  of  personal  revenge. 
I  was  sent  for  at  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  day, 
and  obtained  an  order  addressed  to  the  jailer  of  the  con- 
ciergerie for  the  4  immediate  liberation  of  citizen  Bar- 


thelemy.' The  haste  with  which  I  fulfilled  my  errand, 
and  the  joy  with  which  I  embraced  my  old  preceptor,  it 
is  only  possible  to  imagine.  By  eight  o'clock  on  the 
same  evening  the  abbe  again  found  himself  in  his  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  those  who  had  heard  of  his  liberation.  The 
shock,  however,  which  the  danger  he  had  escaped  com- 
municated to  his  aged  frame,  he  never  wholly  recovered ; 
and  from  that  day  his  spirits  and  bodily  strength  de- 
clined. I  now  ceased  to  be  his  pupil ;  but,  till  his  death 
in  179-,  I  continued  to  visit  him  frequently,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  his  conversation,  and  as  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect for  his  great  acquirements  and  private  virtues. 


THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

i 

A  volume,  entitled  '  Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kind- 
ness.' by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is,  as 
a  literary  work,  of  little  pretension ;  but  it  presents  in 
one  focus  a  very  considerable  number  of  anecdotes  ex- 
emplifying the  superiority  of  the  benevolent  over  the 
coercive  and  severe  principle,  as  a  means  of  effecting 
good  ends  amongst  our  fellow-creatures;  and  snch 
reasoning  as  the  book  contains  is  animated  by  all  the 
earnestness  of  an  amiable  and  trusting  nature.  The 
author  classifies  his  facts  into  chapters,  one  of  the  first 
of  which  presents  scriptural  instances,  such  as  that  of 
David's  conduct  towards  Saul  in  the  cave ;  another  pre- 
sents a  brief  account  of  the  benevolent  proceedings  of 
Howard,  Oberlin,  Fenelon,  &c.  showing  how  the  law  of 
kindness  tended  in  their  lives  to  the  most  brilliant 
results. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  disarming  force  of  kindness,  we 
have  a  story  that  never  can  be  too  often  told :  4  It  is 
well  known  that  Quakers,  or  Friends,  have  adopted  the 
non-resistance  principle,  or  the  law,  44  overcome  evil  with 
good."  The  founder  of  Philadelphia,  William  Penn, 
was  completely  armed  with  the  spirit  of  this  principle. 
When  he  visited  this  country,  he  came  without  cannon 
or  sword,  and  with  a  determination  to  meet  the  Indians 
with  truth  and  kindness.  He  bought  their  land,  and 
paid  them ;  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  and  observed 
it;  and  he  always  treated  them  as  men.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the  Indians,  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  very  striking.  There  were  some  fertile 
and  excellent  lands  which,  in  1C98,  Penn  ascertained 
were  excluded  from  his  first  purchase ;  and,  as  he  was 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  them,  he  made  the  proposal  to 
the  Indians  that  he  would  buy  those  lands,  if  they  were 
willing.  They  returned  for  answer,  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  sell  the  spot  where  their  fathers  were  deposited ; 
but  to  please  their  father  Unas,  as  they  named  Penn, 
they  said  that  he  should  have  some  of  the  lands.  This 
being  decided,  they  concluded  the  bargain,  that  Penn 
might  have  as  much  land  as  a  young  man  could  travel 
round  in  one  day,  beginning  at  the  great  river  Cos- 
quanco,  now  Kensington,  and  ending  at  the  great 
river  Kallapingo.  now  Bristol ;  and,  as  an  equivalent, 
they  were  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  English  goods. 
Though  this  plan  of  measuring  the  land  was  of  their 
own  selection,  yet  they  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
it  after  it  had  been  tried  j  for  the  young  English- 
man chosen  to  walk  off  the  tract  of  land  walked  so  i 
fast  and  far,  as  greatly  to  astonish  and  mortify  them. 
The  governor  observed  this  dissatisfaction,  and  asked 
the  cause.  44  The  walker  cheated  us,"  said  the  Indians, 
44  Ah.  how  can  it  be?"  said  Penn ;  44 did  you  not  choose 
yourselves  to  have  the  land  measured  in  this  way?" 
44  True,"  replied  the  Indians ; 44  but  white  brother  make  a 
big  walk."  Some  of  Pcnn's  commissioners,  waxing  warm, 
said  the  bargain  was  a  fair  one,  and  insisted  that  the  In- 
dians ought  to  abide  by  it,  and  if  not,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  it.  44  Compelled !"  exclaimed  Penn  ; 44  how  con 
you  compet  them  without  bloodshed?  Don't  you  see 
this  looks  to  murder?"  Theu  turning  with  a  benignant 
smile  to  the  Indians,  he  said,  44  Well,  brothers,  if  you 
hare  given  us  too  much  land  for  the  goods  first  agreed 
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on,  how  much  more  will  satisfy  you?"  This  proposal 
gratified  them;  and  they  mentioned  the  quantity  of 
cloth  and  number  of  fish-hooka  with  which  they  would 
be  satisfied.  These  were  cheerfully  given;  and  the 
Indians,  shaking  hands  with  Penn,  went  away  smiling. 
After  they  were  gone,  the  governor,  looking  round  on 
his  friends,  exclaimed,  "  O  how  sweet  and  cheap  a  thing 
is  charity  !  Some  of  you  spoke  just  now  of  compelling 
these  poor  creatures  to  stick  to  their  bargain,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  to  fight  and  kill  them,  and  all  about  a 
little  piece  of  lantL" ' 

'For  this  kind  conduct,  manifested  in  all  his  actions  to 
the  Indians,  he  was  nobly  rewarded.  The  untamed 
savage  of  the  forest  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  white 
stranger ;  towards  Penn  and  his  followers  they  buried 
the  war-hatchet,  and  ever  evinced  the  strongest  respect 
for  them.  And  when  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was 
pressed  for  provisions,  and  none  could  be  obtained  from 
other  settlements — which  scarcity  arose  from  the  in- 
creasing number  of  inhabitants  not  having  time  to  raise 
the  necessary  food — the  Indians  cheerfully  came  forward, 
and  assisted  the  colony  by  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in 
hunting.  This  kindness  they  practised  with  pleasure, 
because  they  considered  it  an  accommodation  to  their 
"  good  father  Onas"  and  his  friends.  And  though  Penn 
has  long  been  dead,  yet  he  is  not  forgotten  by  the  red 
men ;  for  many  of  the  Indians  possess  a  knowledge  of 
his  peaceable  disposition,  and  speak  of  him  with  a  tone 
and  feeling  very  different  from  what  they  manifest 
when  speaking  of  those  whites  who  came  with  words  of 
treachery  on  their  tongues,  and  kegs  of  "  fire-water"  in 
their  hands,  and  oppression  in  their  actions.' 

This  anecdote  comes  before  us  with  particular  force 
at  the  present  moment,  when  New  Zealand  is  tottering 
as  a  settlement,  in  consequence  of  the  English  following 
a  different  principle  with  the  natives.*  How  strange  does 
it  sound  to  hear  men  talking  with  ridicule  of  philan- 
thropic policy,  as  something  unfitted  for  human  nature, 
when  the  fact  is  glaring,  that  it  is  the  contrary  policy 
that  does  not  succeed,  its  invariable  consequences  being 
the  destruction  and  obstruction  of  all  that  is  good.  The 
true  visionaries  in  this  case  are  those  who  dream  that 
a  large  barbarian  force  is  to  be  made  agreeable  in  one's 
neighbourhood  by  raising  in  it  the  spirit  of  blind  re- 
venge. The  true  practical  man  is  he  who  acts  justly 
and  kindly  by  his  untutored  neighbours,  expecting  they 
will  thereby  be  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 

In  a  chapter  on  insanity,  the  effect  of  the  mild  sys- 
tem of  treatment  now  practised,  in  comparison  with  the 
former  cruel  methods,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
amples collected  from  different  sources.  The  next  sec- 
tion displays  the  effect  of  kindness  as  an  element  in  the 
means  of  reforming  criminals.  We  pass  from  these  as 
subjects  which  have  already  been  treated  in  our  paper, 
and  come  to  an  anecdote  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
gentler  principle,  in  circumstances  where  the  other  could 
not  have  availed,  is  powerfully  evinced.  It  appeared 
originally  in  De  Lamartine's  translation  of  4  A  Resi- 
dence among  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert.'  *  In  the 
tribe  of  Nedgde  there  was  a  mare  of  great  reputation 
for  beauty  and  swiftness,  which  a  member  of  another 
tribe,  named  Daher,  vehemently  desired  to  possess. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  her  by  offering  all  he  was  worth, 
he  proceeded  to  effect  his  object  by  stratagem,  ne  dis- 
guised himself  like  a  lame  beggar,  and  waited  by  the 
side  of  a  road,  knowing  that  Nabec,  tho  owner  of  the 
mare,  would  soon  pass.   As  soon  as  Nabec  appeared, 


*  A  mrrt  respectable  New  Zealand  KettW  thin  writes  to  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  In  n  letter  which  *t  have  seen : — '  The  natives  are  n 
flne  intelligent  race,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  civilised.  Wan 
hove  almost  ceased,  and  cannibalism  it  become  very  rare,  and  is 
only  practised  by  two  trilics.  The  late  unfortunate  massacre,  of 
Captain  Wakefield  nnd  six  gentlemen,  of  which  you  may  have 
heard,  eniirely  originated  in  an  unjust  aggrew4on  on  the  native*, 
and  their  retaliation  ;  and,  horribk"  as  it  was,  the  sufferers  only 
met  with  their  desert*.'  We  presume  It  Is  not  here  meant  that 
Captain  Wakefield  or  the  other  sufferers  were  specially  guilty,  but 
that  the  conduct  of  the  English  was.  generally  speaking.  Mich  as  to 
make  the  loss  on  that  hide  a  natural  consequence  of  their  error. 


Daher  cried  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  I  am  a  poor  stranger ; 
for  three  days  I  have  been  unable  to  stir  from  this  to 
get  food  ;  help  me,  and  God  will  reward  you."  Nabee 
offered  to  carry  him  home ;  but  Daher  said,  "  I  am  not 
able  to  rise;  I  have  not  strength."  Nabee  then  gene- 
rously dismounted,  brought  his  mare  near,  and  helped 
the  beggar  to  mount  her.  The  moment  he  was  mounted, 
Daher  touched  her  with  his  heel  and  started,  saying, 
"  It  is  I,  Daher,  who  have  got  Iter,  and  am  carrying  her 
off."  Nabee  called  upon  him  to  stop,  which  Daher  did. 
Nabee  then  said,  "  Thou  haat  my  mare ;  since  it  pleases 
God,  I  wish  thee  success ;  but  I  conjure  thee  tell  no  one 
how  thou  hast  obtained  her."  "  Why  not?"  said  I>aher. 
"  Because  some  one  really  ill  might  remain  without  aid : 
you  would  be  the  cause  why  no  one  would  perform  an 
act  of  charity  more,  from  the  fear  of  being  duped  as  I 
have  been."  This  discriminating  kindness  subdued 
Daher;  he  immediately  dismounted,  and  returned  the 
mare  to  Nabee;  and  when  they  parted,  they  parted 
sworn  friends.'  Here  Mr  Montgomery  remarks,  '  Let  a 
signal  act  of  revenge,  a  cold  unfeeling  instance  of  retalia- 
tion, be  known  in  our  communities,  and  it  excites  horror, 
and  even  the  deepest  tones  of  indignation.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  a  broad  act  of  benevolence,  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied instance  of  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  be  exhibited, 
and  it  is  at  once  admired  and  commended  in  the  warmest 
terms.  So  true  it  is  that  the  human  heart  dislikes  the 
principle,  "hate  your  enemies,"  and  approves  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  "  love  your  enemies." ' 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  more  powerfully  enforce 
this  doctrine  than  the  effect  of  such  anecdotes  as  the 
following,  which  we  fully  believe  could  not  be  read  to 
the  most  debased  of  our  species,  without  raising  such 
emotions  as  to  form  an  ample  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
generous  over  revengeful  feeling.   The  brothers  Cheer- 
ible  of  the  novelist  are,  as  is  well  known,  scarcely  over- 
charged portraits  of  two  real  English  merchants,  one 
of  whom,  we  regret  to  know,  is  now  no  more,   iff  , 
these  men  the  following  story  was  originally  told  in  a  '  ■ 
Manchester  paper.    '  The  elder  brother  of  this  house  of 
merchant  princes  amply  revenged  himself  upon  a  libeller 
who  had  made  himself  merry  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  amiable  fraternity,  litis  man  published  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  one  of  the  brothers  (D)  was  designated  as 
"  Billy  Button,"  and  represented  as  talking  largely  of 
their  foreigu  trade,  having  travellers  who  regularly 
visited  Chowbent,  Bullock  Smithy,  and  other  foreign 
parts.  Some  "  kiud  friend"  had  told  W.  of  this  pamph- 
let, and  W.  had  said  that  the  man  would  live  to  repeat 
of  its  publication.    This  saying  was  kindly  conveyed  to 
the  libeller,  who  said  that  he  should  take  care  never  to 
be  in  their  debt.    But  the  man  in  business  docs  not 
always  know  who  shall  be  his  creditor.   The  author  of  , 
the  pamphlet  became  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held 
an  acceptance  of  his  which  had  been  indorsed  by  the 
drawer,  who  had  also  become  bankrupt  The  wantonly- 
libelled  men  had  thus  become  creditors  of  the  libeller. 
They  now  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  him  repent  of 
his  audacity.    He  could  not  obtain  his  certificate  with- 
out their  signature,  and  without  it  he  could  not  enUr 
into  business  again.   He  had  obtained  the  number  of 
signatures  required  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  except  one. 

'  It  seemed  folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of  brothers 
would  supply  the  deficiency.  What!  they  who  had 
cruelly  been  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  public  for- 
get the  wrong,  and  favour  the  wrong-doer!  He  de- 
spaired; but  the  claims  of  a  wife  and  children  forced 
him  at  last  to  make  the  application.  Humbled  by 
misery,  he  presented  himself  at  the  counting-room  of 
the  wronged.  W.  was  there  alone,  and  his  first  words 
to  the  delinquent  were,  "  Shut  the  door,  sir ! "  sternly 
uttered.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  libeller  stood 
trembling  before  the  libelled.  He  told  his  talc,  and  pro- 
duced his  certificate,  which  was  instantly  clutched  by 
the  injured  merchant. 

* "  You  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  us  once !"  exclaimed 
W.  The  supplicant  expected  to  see  his  parchment 
thrown  into  the  fire;  but  this  was  not  its  destination. 
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W.  took  a  pen,  and  writing  something  on  the  document, 
bonded  it  back  to  the  bankrupt.  He,  poor  wretch,  ex- 
pected to  see  there  M rogue,  scoundrel,  libeller"  in- 
scribed; but  there  was  in  fair  round  characters  the 
signature  of  the  firm !  "  We  make  it  a  rule,"  said  W. 
"never  to  refuse  signing  the  certificate  of  an  honest 
tradesman,  and  wo  have  never  heard  that  you  were 
anything  else"  The  tear  started  into  the  poor  man's 
eyes. 

' "  Ah,"  said  W.  "  my  saying  was  true.  I  said  you 
would  live  to  repent  writing  that  pampldet  I  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  threat;  I  only  meant  that  some  day  you 
would  know  us  better,  and  would  repent  you  had  tried 
to  injure  us.  I  see  you  repent  of  it  now."  *  I  do,  I  do," 
said  the  grateful  man.  "  Well,  well,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  W.  "you  know  us  now.  How  do  you  get  on? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?"  The  poor  man  stated  that  I 
he  had  friends  who  could  assist  him  when  his  certificate  | 
was  obtained.  "  But  how  arc  you  oft*  in  the  mean-  1 
time?"  And  the  answer  was,  that,  having  given  up 
everything  to  his  creditors,  he  had  been  compelled  to  ' 
stint  his  family  of  even  the  common  necessaries,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  certificate.  "  My 
dear  fellow,"  said  W.  "  this  will  never  do— your  family 
must  not  suffer.  Be  kind  enough  to  take  this  ten  pound 
note  to  your  wife  from  me.  There,  there,  my  dear  fel- 
low— nay,  don't  cry — it  will  be  all  well  with  you  yet. 
Keep  up  your  spirit*,  set  to  work  like  a  man,  and  you 
will  raise  your  head  yet."  The  overpowered  man  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  express  his  thanks — the  swelling 
in  his  throat  forbade  words;  he  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  and  went  out  of  the  door  crying  like  a  child.' 

'  I  am  almost  convinced,'  says  the  author,  *  that  there 
never  yet  was  an  instance  in  which  kindness  has  been 
fairly  exercised,  but  that  it  has  subdued  the  enmity  op- 
posed to  it.  Its  first  effort  may  not  succeed,  any  more 
than  one  shower  of  rain  can  reclaim  the  burning  desert ; 
but  let  it  repeatedly  shed  the  dew  of  its  holy  influence 
upon  the  revengeful  soul,  and  it  will  soon  become  beau- 
tiful with  every  flower  of  tenderness.  Let  any  person 
put  the  question  to  his  soul,  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  can  deliberately  resist  continued  kindness? 
and  a  voice  of  affection  will  answer,  that  good  is  omni- 
potent in  overcoming  eviL  If  the  angry  and  revengeful 

Erson  would  only  govern  his  passions,  and  light  the 
np  of  affection  in  his  heart,  that  it  might  stream  out 
in  his  features  and  actions,  he  would  soon  discover  a  wide 
difference  in  his  communion  with  the  world.  The  gentle 
would  no  longer  avoid  him ;  friends  would  not  approach 
him  with  a  frown ;  the  weak  would  no  longer  meet  him 
with  dread ;  children  would  no  longer  shrink  from  him 
with  fear ;  ho  would  find  that  his  kindness  wins  all  by 
its  smile,  giving  them  confidence,  and  securing  their 
friendship.' 


FACTORY  LIFE. 

It  has  Ixrcome  a  sort  of  fashion  to  speak  of  factory  life  as 
something  unusually  dismal — attended  by  great  and  jiecu- 
liar  eviLi  both  to  the  body  and  mind— an  unnatural  scene  of 
labour  pursued  in  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  without 
any  of  the  pleasure*  which  cheer  human  being*  under  toil. 
Tliat  these  idea*  are  at  least  not  universally  true,  we  have 
long  been  convinced,  for  any  factories  which  wc  have  hap- 
pened to  nee,  eonveved  entirely  opposite  Impressions.  To 
the  like  effect  i*  tho  following  letter,  referring  to  the  fac- 
tories of  Turton  and  Egcrton  in  Lancashire,  which  appears 
in  a  newly  published  pamphlet  by  L>r  W.  C.  Taylor.* 

•  My  dear  Ellen— Now  that  I  am  settled  quietly  at  home, 
I  will  fullil  my  promise,  and  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  factory  population,  an  it  appeared  to  roe 
during  my  recent  visit  to  the  north  of  England.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  statement*  put  forward  in  the  news- 
papers relative  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  operatives, 
and  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  for  they  made  such  an 
impression  on  me,  that  it  w  :u»  with  reluctance  I  consented 


Uatk 


knowing 


and  the  Factory  Syetim. 


now. 


to  go  to  Lancaslure  ; 
quite  general,  and  people 
why  or  wherefore.  As  an  hu 
was  at  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  seated  next  a  gentleman  who  is  considered  a  very 
clever  and  intelligent  man.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
I  mentioned  that  I  was  going  to  Lancashire.  He  stared, 
and  asked,  "  What  on  earth  could  take  me  there  ?  Tliat 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  8t  Giles's  ;  that  it  w  as 
a  horrid  place — factories  all  over ;  that  the  people,  from 
starvation,  o]>prcssion,  and  over-work,  had  almost  lost  the 
form  of  humanity ;  and  that  the  mill-owners  were  a  bloated, 
pampered  race,  feeding  on  the  very  vitals  of  their  work- 
people." I  answered,  that  this  was  a  dreadful  state  of 
tilings ;  and  asked  in  wiwit  part  he  had  seen  sueh  misery  ? 
He  replied,  that  "  he  had  never  tern  it,  but  that  he  had  been 
told  that  it  existed  ;  ami  that,  for  his  part,  he  never  kad  Uru 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  that  he  artrr  iroultl." 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  very  numerous  body  of 
people  who  spread  rejsirts  without  ever  taking  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  if  they  be  true  or  false. 

I  will  pass  over  my  journev  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  thia  letter,  and  auk  you  to  accompany  me  on 
my  first  visit  to  a  cotton-mill.  Were  I  competent  to  the 
task,  which  I  am  not,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  describe 
to  you  the  nnturc  of  factory- work  ;  it  is  one  of  those  things 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  auy  notion  by  explanation 
or  description,  and  which  requires  a  minute  and  personal 
examination  to  Ik>  at  all  able  to  eouiprehend.  I  found  tho 
mill  a  large  building,  with  a  wide  stone  staircase,  easy  of 
ascent,  and  very  clean.  The  working-room*  are  spacious, 
well  ventilated.'and  lofty,  kept  at  an  equable  tcnq»craturc, 
and,  like  all  parts  of  the  factory,  exceedingly  clean.  There 
are  a  number  of  windows  in  each  room,  indeed  so  many, 
that  I  wondered  if  they  liad  any  window-duty  to  pay.  I 
particularly  noticed  that  there  was  no  crowding  of  tho 
workjH-ople,  for  the  machines  occupy  so  much  room  as  to 
make  it  impossible  ;  each  operative  has  his  or  her  range  to 
superintend,  and  there  is  rarely  any  occasion  for  them  to 
come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

I  spent  some  time  looking  at  the  machines,  the  motion 
and  shape  of  which  I  can  beat  give  you  my  notion  of  calling 
graceful ;  one  in  particular  delighted  me :  I  believe  it  is 
called  the  "  mule-carriage ;"  it  recedes,  and  then  returns 
so  gracefully,  tliat  I  was  almost  going  to  say  that  the  effect 
was  picturesque,  but  this  I  know  you  would  laugh  at ;  how- 
ever, I  can  assure  you  that  the  brightness  of  the  machinery, 
which  looks  liko  steel,  and  the  regularity  of  its  motions, 
produce  a  tout  autmUe  whieh  has  a  novel  and  striking  effect. 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  machines  can  do  every  thing  but 
speak.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  is  generally  believed, 
that  tho  operatives,  while  at  work,  arc  obliged  to  assumo 
painful  ana  unnatural  attitudes,  and  tliat  these  attitudes, 
from  daily  repetition,  gradually  settle  into  confirmed  de- 
formity. This  is  moat  untrue,  for  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
labour  is  executed  by  tho  steam-engine  or  water-wheel, 
and  it  is  watchfulness  and  care,  not  bodily  exertion,  that 
is  required  from  the  operative:  this  care  consists  in  seeing 
that  the  machinery  acts,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  see  any 
one  hi  a  constrained  or  painful  position.  Although  they 
have  little  or  no  bodily  labour,  yet  the  attention  which 
they  have  to  bestow  on  their  employment  prevents  any 
conversation  going  on.  This,  I  think,  is  an  advantage 
where  persons  of  both  sexes  work  in  the  same  room. 

The  propriety  of  demeanour  aud  appearance  of  the  ope- 
ratives cannot  fail  to  impress  a  visitor  most  favourably.  I 
obnerved  that  great  care  had  been  bestowed  iqwrn  the 
"boxing  up"  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  was  told  that 
accidents  were  very  rare,  and  tliat,  when  they  did  occur, 
they  were  the  "  result  of  the  greatest  stupidity  or  negli- 
gence." After  examining  every  thing,  I  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  nature  of  factory  lalnnir  would  have  no 
deteriorating  effect  on  those  engaged  in  it ;  in  which 
opinion  I  wa*  confirmed  by  seeing  the  healthy  appearance 
of  the  operatives  about  me.  Many  girls  were  at  work, 
and  all — I  may  say  all,  for  I  saw  uo  exception* — looked 
healthy  and  happy.  Their  ages,  I  should  think,  varied 
from  fourteen  to  three  or  four-and-twenty  ;  one  I  particu- 
larly noticed ;  she  was  of  the  middle  height :  I  think  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  match  her  checks  and  anus ; 
you  never  saw  a  milkmaid  more  ruddy.  I  spoke  to  her, 
and  w-as  answered  w  ith  the  utmost  civility  and  propriety. 
She  said  that  she  "  had  been  at  the  mill  for  nine  years  ;" 

that  she  never  had  hail  a  day's  sickness,  and  that  "  most 
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Thin  I  oould  easily  believe  on  looking  round,  for  they  all 
seemed  hearty  and  comfortable.  On  going  into  the  mill, 
the  female*  take  off  their  clothe*  in  a  room  assigned  them 
for  the  purpose,  put  on  a  working  dress,  and,  when  the 
day's  labour  is  over,  resume  their  walking  dress  in  which 
they  go  home.  I  noticed  that,  although  in  working  cos- 
tume, almost  every  girl  had  on  a  bead  nock  lace:  this,  I 
supiiosc,  they  retained  from  a  very  pardonable  feeling  of 
vanity. 

I  believe  the  average  wages  of  the  young  women  em- 
ployed varies  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  a-week,  and  the 
younger  girls  and  boys  from  rive  to  seven.  If  an  operative 
has  a  number  of  children,  he  generally  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  them  at  the  mill  where  he  works, 
and  their  united  earnings  make  them  very  comfortable. 
In  country  factories  (which  I  am  describing)  tho  mother 
of  the  family  seldom  goes  to  work,  but  remains  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  house,  mind  the  infant,  and  prepare  tho 
meals  for  her  husband  and  elder  children. 

Some  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  mill  bring  their 
dinner  with  them,  and  have  their  tea  brought  them  by  a 
younger  brother  or  sister ;  but  those  who  live  near  gene- 
rally go  home  to  their  meals.  'Die  mill-proprietors,  in 
many  instances,  have  built  small  houses  very  near  their 
factories,  which  the  people  rent,  and  thus  liave  but  a  short 
distance  to  go  cither  to  work  or  meals.  I  remember  one 
day  meeting  a  party  of  boys,  about  twelve  in  number, 
playing  about  the  mill  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one,  wnich  is  allowed  them  for  dinner.  Each  boy  had  in 
his  hand  an  immense  niece  of  what  he  called  "apple  pastry." 
It  was  composed  of  tiiick  crust,  top  and  bottom,  and  layers 
of  apples  between.  They  were  full  of  glee,  eating  away, 
laughing,  and  talking.  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  them  ;  they 
said  that  they  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  mill,  and 
had  brought  their  dinner  with  them,  which  they  were  then 
eating ;  that  their  parents  were  hand-loom  weavers,  and 
worked  at  home,  I  asked  whether  they  would  rather 
work  with  their  fathers  or  at  the  mill  ?  They  replied 
unanimously,  "  At  the  mill,  for  there  we  know  what  time 
we  have  to  work,  and  when  to  stop  ;  but  at  home  we  have 
to  go  on  and  on,  and  hardly  earn  anything."  I  asked  how 
many  meals  a-day  they  had,  and  what  each  was  composed 
of?  One  boy,  who  acted  as 


i  for  the  rest,  replied, 
"  Why,  in  the  morning,  before  going  to  work,  we  have  tea 
and  buttered  cakes  ;  for  dinner,  we  have  either  pastry 
like  this,"  holding  it  np,  "  or  meat ;  in  the  evening  they 
bring  us  tea  and  buttered  cakes  again  ;  and  at  night,  when 
we  go  home  from  work,  we  get  milk  and  porridge, "  They 
ran  off  laughing,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I  had  detained 
them  quite  long  enough.  Farther  on,  I  saw  a  man  seated 
on  some  stones,  with  a  little  tray,  covered  with  a  white 
napkin,  on  his  knees ;  on  this  tray  was  a  large  meat  pic— 
I  think  mutton,  by  its  ap[>carancc — from  which  he  waa 
cutting  pieces,  and  transferring  them  to  his  plate ;  a  jug 
stood  near,  which  I  supposed  to  contain  beer,  but  on  in- 
quiry I  found  it  was  coffee  ;  and  a  few  steps  back,  a  neat 
tidy  woman  was  leaning  against  a  hedge,  viewing,  with 
great  satisfaction,  tho  inroads  which  the  man  was  making 
on  the  pie.  They  were  man  and  wife ;  but,  as  they  lived 
some  distance  from  the  mill  where  he  worked,  the  good 
woman  had  brought  her  husband  for  hia  dinner  tho  pie 
which  I  found  him  enjoying.  I  thought  what  a  great  deal 
of  pity  has  been  thrown  away  upon  these  people,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  every  comfort,  while  our  unfortunate  Irish  peasan- 
try think  themselves  happy  if  they  can  get  enough  pota- 
toes to  supply  the  craving  of  nature,  and  to  whom  the 
taste  of  meat  is  unknown.  Feeling  pretty  well  satisfied 
I  hat  the  operatives  and  their  children  did  not  suffer  much 
from  hunger,  I  next  felt  anxious  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
cottages.  These  cottages  form  o.uite  a  village,  and  have 
been  built  by  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  workpeople,  to  whom  he  rents  them  at  the 
very  moderate  rate  of  from  2a.  Kd.  to  ."V.  4d.  per  week.  I 
was  informed  by  the  operatives  that  permission  to  rent  one 
of  these  cottages  was  regarded  as  a  favour — that  is,  was  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  and  industry ;  and  that  any 
jx-rson  guilty  of  vice  or  immorality  wonld  be  immediately 
dismissed.  The  cottages  are  built  of  stone,  in  a  very  ojien 
and  airv  situation  ;  they  contain  from  four  to  six  rooms 
each.  The  six-roomed  cottages  contain  a  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  little  scullery  on  the  ground-floor ;  np  stairs,  three 
bed-rooms.  The  four-roomed  cottages— a  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  two  bed-rooms.  Back  premises,  with  suitable  con- 
veniences, are  attached  to  each  of  them.  I  went  into  a 
great  number  of  the  cottages,  and  found  them  comfortable 


and  well- furnished ;  indeed  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  me 
great  surprise.  Some  of  the  parlours  were  carpeted,  and 
all  contained  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  and  generally  a  dock 
in  the  corner.  In  one  house  I  noticed  a  large  sampler, 
elaborately  worked  ;  this  waa  framed,  and  hanging  over  the 
chimney-piece:  the  woman  of  the  house  exhibited  it  with 
great  pride,  said  that  it  was  her  daughter's  work,  that  she 
had  been  for  some  years  working  at  tho  factory,  and  was 
iust  then  expecting  her  home  to  dinner.  She  told  us  that 
her  husband,  daughter,  and  two  sons  worked  at  the  mill  ; 
that  their  united  earnings  made  them  very  comfortable ; 
"indeed  they  wanted  for  nothing."  The  kitchen  grates 
particularly  attracted  my  attention,  they  were  so  large, 
and  each  had  an  oven  and  boiler  attached  to  it :  indeed 
one  of  the  great  blessings  that  these  t>eople  enjoy  is  good 
fires  ;  these  they  have  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  ;  I  believe  they  buy  coal  at  as  low  as  As.  a  ton.  The 
blazing  fires  in  every  house  add  pcatly  to  the  appearance 
of  comfort,  and  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  materially  assisting  in  their  culinary 
arrangements.  In  all  the  cottages  we  went  up  stairs  to  the 
bed-rooms,  at  the  jiarticular  request  of  the  good  women, 
who  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  letting  visitors  see  the  order 
and  neatness  in  which  everything  ia  kept.  The  beds  were 
very  comfortable  ;  had  generally  curtains  of  striped  blue- 
and-white  calico,  good  warm  blankets,  and  coarse  but 
very  white  sheets.  There  were  generally  chests  of  drawers, 
containing  the  wardrobes  of  the  families,  and  many  cap- 
boxos,  which,  on  peeping  into,  we  saw  were  full  of  some 
very  smart  head-dresses  for  tho  wives  and  daughters.  Tlie 
boys  and  girls  of  tho  family  always  occupied  different 
rooms,  the  fwrcnts  managing  to  stow  away  tho  younger 
children  in  their  own  apartment.  I  understood  that  this 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  landlords  were  very  strict.  In 
all  tho  houses  we  saw  Bibles,  and  in  one  or  two  some 
attempt  at  a  book-case  ;  tho  books  were  generally  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  all  of  a  strictly  moral  tendency.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  cottages  we  perceived,  by  the  neatly- 
spread  table  and  the  savoury  smell  which  saluted  as  on 
entering,  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  dinner, 
and  therefore  declined  proceeding  up  stair*,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurance  of  the  good  woman  "  that  we  were  quite 
welcome,"  Altogether,  there  is  nothing  in  these  cottages, 
I  assure  yon,  to  ofTcnd  tho  most  fastidious  taste  ;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  every  visitor  must  feel  gratified  by  the  order, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness  that  are  everywhere  visible. 

We  next  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  village,  and 
oame  to  some  small  bouses  with  gardens  before  the  doors. 
In  a  corner  of  one  of  the  gardens  there  were  some  bee-hives, 
and  all  about,  neatly  arranged,  little  flower-beds.  Into 
this  house  we  went,  and  found  the  mother  surrounded  by 
her  young  children.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the  foremen 
in  the  neighbouring  mill,  and  the  furniture  and  general 
aspect  of  her  house  were  even  sti|tcrior  to  what  I  have  before 
described.  She  was  herself  a  very  nieo  person,  with  ap- 
pearance and  manners  far  superior  to  her  station.  I 
thought  it  likely  that  she  had  been  lady's-maid  or  house- 
keeper in  a  gentleman's  family  before  her  marriage  ;  but 
no— from  youth  she  had  worked  at  the  mill,  ami,  I  w-as 
told,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  clans  of  the  factory 
population.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  it  is  rare  in 
country  mills  for  married  women  to  go  to  work,  and  you 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  care  of  their  house  and  chil- 
dren is  quite  enough  for  them.  I  went  into  a  little  back 
kitchen  in  this  house,  and  saw  a  pan  with,  I  should  think, 
ten  or  a  dozen  large  loaves  in  it ;  they  looked  very  tempt- 
ing, and  I  asked  for  a  slice.  The  good  woman  immediately 
cut  a  thick  piece.  I  never  have  tasted  better  bread  ;  we 
praised  it,  and  I  asked  if  she  would  give  me  a  loaf  to  bring 
to  London.  She  seemed  surprised  at  this  request,  but 
immediately  replied, "  with  pleasure."  I  explained  that  my 
reason  for  asking  was  to  show  it  to  my  friends  in  London, 
who  would  not  believe  that  the  Lancashire  operatives  were 
so  well  off.  She  seemed  quite  offended  at  this,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  dear,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  you  shall  have  the 
loaf ;  we  are  by  no  means  objects  of  pity."  This  woman 
interested  me  very  much ;  her  children  were  comfortably 
dressed,  and  well-behaved.  Altogether,  she  had  an  air  and 
deportment  quite  beyond  anything  you  could  expect. 

The  factory  schools  next  engaged  my  attention.  At 
these  schools  the  children  receive  an  education  much  su- 
perior to  other  portions  of  the  working-classes  ;  that  they 
profit  by  it,  I  am  sure,  for  they  look  very  intelligent,  and 
answer  any  questions  asked  with  a  propriety  of  expression 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  much  higher  ranks  of  life. 
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I  understood  that  great  care  wm  taken  to  procure  oompe- 
tent  teachers,  in  order  that  the  hours  allowed  the  children 
for  education  may  be  unproved  to  the  utmost.  Having 
visited  and  been  much  gratified  with  the  schools  in  my 
neighbourhood,  we  ono  day  drove  tome  miles  to  look  at  a 
school-house  w  hich  a  mill- proprietor  has  just  built  for  the 
use  of  the  children  employed  in  hi*  factory.  It  wm  a 
beautiful  day ;  and,  as  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  going 
along  slowly,  we  met  a  number  of  persona,  men,  women, 
and  children,  dressed  in  their  Snnday  clothes,  and  walking 
on  gaily.  On  asking  the  reason  of  so  many  going  in  pro- 
cession, they  told  us  tliat  they  were  the  operatives  from  a 
neighbouring  mill ;  that  their  employer's  eldest  son  had 
just  come  of  age ;  that  they  had  all  been  invited  to  dine, 
and  were  to  have  great  rejoicings  to  celebrate  tho  event. 
They  looked  as  happy  and  merry  aa  possible.  We  stopped 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  friend's  house,  and  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  what  bad  been  told  us  relative  to  the  rejoicings 
was  no  exaggeration,  for  we  heard  gun  after  gun  fired,  and 
various  other  sounds  of  festivity.  My  companion  observed 
that  it  was  very  pleasing  to  sec  such  good  feeling  between 
the  masters  and  men.  Our  host  replied  that  this  was  no- 
thing unusual ;  that  the  employers  and  employed  met  fre- 
quently ;  and  tliat,  if  we  would  accompany  him  and  his 
wife  that  very  evening  to  a  tcm|>crance  tea-party,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cordiality  and  good  fel- 
lowsliip  between  the  operatives  and  their  employers.  To 
tho  tea-party  accordingly  we  went,  and  found  a  large  room 
crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes,  all  from  the  mills.  It 
was  divided  into  compartments,  something  like  pews  in  a 
church,  holding  eight  or  nine  each  ;  a  table  in  the  middle 
covered  with  cups,  saucers,  teapots,  plates  of  cake  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  lady  presiding  at  each  table.  Every- 
thing went  off  most  orderly  ;  and  after  the  tea-things 
were  cleared  away,  a  gentleman,  who  had  come  some  miles 
for  the  purpose,  addressed  the  company,  not  in  a  conde- 
scending manner,  but  in  a  way  tliat  gave  you  an  idea  tliat 
they  were  all  friends  met  together  to  exchange  mutual 
good  wishes,  and  encourngo  one  another  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Tho  whole  affair  went  off  with  as  little  breach 
of  propriety,  or  even  etiquette,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
fashionable  drawing-room  ;  no  noise  or  confusion  of  any 
kind.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the 
different  ranks  thus  mixing  together,  and  must,  I  am  sure, 
encourage  kindly  feeling  on  both  sides. 

I  believe  wo  were  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and,  indeed, 
going  to  visit  one,  when  the  jwticession  of  operatives  in- 
terfered, and  caused  this  digression ;  however,  we  went  to  the 
school,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  mora  elegant  or  convenient 
building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  It  was 
well-lighted,  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  tho  best  appa- 
ratus for  being  lighted  with  gaa  and  heated  with  warm 
water.  The  cost  must  have  been  very  considerable.  The 
proprietors  bear  all  the  expenses,  bnt  require  the  children 
to  pay  twopence  a-week  for  instruction,  which  twopence 
they  allow  to  accumulate  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  pay  back 
to  each  pupil  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  boys  and  girls 
have  separate  rooms,  and  different  teachers  for  each.  The 
children  looked  remarkably  neat,  healthy,  and  intelligent. 

Altogether,  this  school  was  the  most  complete  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  convinced  me  that  the  proprietors 
must  have  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  children 
deeply  at  heart,  when  they  go  to  such  trouble  and  expense 

Now  that  I  have  seen  tho  factory  people  at  their  work, 
in  their  cottages,  and  in  their  schools,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  against  them. 
They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  conducted 
than  many  other  classes  of  working- people.  The  mill- 
owners,  as  far  aa  I  can  judge,  are  most  anxious  to  contri- 
bute to  their  happiness  and  welfare,  and  the  operatives 
themselves  seem  quite  contented  with  their  situation. 
With  respect  to  infant,  or,  more  properly,  juvenile  la- 
bour, I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  think 
twelve  or  fourteen  is  the  age  the  law  appoints  for  their 
admission  to  the  mills,  and  I  have  l>ecn  told  that  they  are 
often  sent  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  until  they  are  old 
enough  for  the  mills.  The  wage*  these  children  procure 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support,  and  were  they 
depending  on  their  parents,  thev  would  not  have  their  four 
meals  a -day,  perhaps  not  one,  In  fact,  I  cannot  object  to  a 
system  which  gives  the  comforts  I  have  described,  and 
which,  while  it  pays  for  juvenile  labour,  provides  food  for 
the  mind  as  well  aa  the  body.  My  opinion  is,  that  as  long 
•s  the  masses  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 


their  brows,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  them  better  off, 
more  comfortable,  or  more  happy  than  the  factory  ope- 
ratives of  the  north  of  England. 

Aa  my  letter  haa  now  reached  rather  an  unreasonable 
length,  I  will  conclude,  hoping,  however,  tliat  your  impres- 
sions about  mills  and  mill-owners  will  be  somewhat  altered 
by  iU  1 ' 


MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  AND  PRESERVING 
HE  A  I. TIL 

1.  Habitual  cheerfulness  and  composure  of  mind, 
arising  from  jicace  of  conscience,  constant  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  tho  exercise  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
men.  Peace  of  miud  is  aa  essential  to  health  as  it  is  to 
happiness. 

2.  Strict  control  over  the  appetites  and  passions,  with 
a  fixed  abhorrence  of  all  excess  and  all  unlawful  gratifica- 
tions wliatsocvcr.  Ho  that  would  enjoy  good  health  must 
be  *  temperate  in  all  things,'  and  habitually  exercise  tho 
most  rigid  self-government ;  for  every  sort  of  vicious  indul- 
gence is  highly  injurious  to  health  ;  first,  directly,  in  its  im- 
mediate effects  on  the  body  ;  and,  next,  indirectly,  in  the 
perpetual  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety  of  mind  which  it 
invariably  occasions. 

3.  Early  rising  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  take  no  supper, 
or  if  any,  a  very  slight  one,  and  go  early  to  bed.  The  hour 
before  bed-time  should  be  spent  in  agreeable  relaxation,  or 
in  such  exercises  only  as  tend  to  compose  tho  mind  and 
promote  inward  peace  and  cheerfulness. 

4.  Simplicity,  moderation,  and  regularity  with  re- 
spect to  diet.  A  judicious  selection  of  the  articles  of  food, 
the  careful  avoiding  of  unwholesome  dainties,  and  whatever 
has  proved  hurtful  to  tho  constitution.  The  quantity  of 
fowl  should  be  proportioned  to  tho  amount  of  exercise  a 
person  undergoes.  Sedentary  people  should  bo  rather  ab- 
stemious :  their  food  should  be  nutritious,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  moderate  in  quantity.  Seldom  cat  anything 
between  the  regular  meals. 

5.  To  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  vine  and  other 
stimulants.  They  may  sometimes  bo  employed  to  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  extreme  debility  or  extraordinary  labour  ; 
but,  under  any  circumstances,  if  too  freely  or  too  frequently 
iudulged  in,  they  will  most  certainly  impair  your  health 
and  shorten  your  life. 

6.  Take  jour  meals  with  as  much  quiet  and  comfort 
as  possible.  Bustle,  vehement  discussion,  bad  news,  dis- 
agreeable companions,  and  all  vexatious  excitement,  should 
bo  carefully  excluded  at  meal-times. 

7.  Eat  very  slowly,  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  mas- 
tication of  your  food :  rather  forego  a  meal,  or  take  but  half 
the  needful  quantity,  than  cat  too  fast. 

8.  Refrain  from  both  mental  and  bodily  exertion 

FOR  A  SHORT  TIME  AFTER  THE  PRINCIPAL  MEAL.  If  imme- 
diate exertion  bo  required,  only  a  slight  repast  should  be 
taken  instead  of  the  usual  meaL  N.B. — Never  eat  a  full 
meal  when  the  body  is  heated  or  much  fatigued  with 
exercise.  Wait  till  you  are  somewhat  refreshed  by  a  short 
interval  of  re | mac.  If  faint,  a  little  soup  may  be  safely 
taken  meanwhile. 

9.  Occasional  abstinence.  Whenever  the  system  is 
feeble  or  disordered,  diminish  the  quantity  of  your  food, 
and  allow  yourself  more  time  for  exercise.  In  cases  of 
slight  indisposition,  a  partial  or  a  total  fast  will  often  be 
found  the  best  restorative. 

10.  Take  no  physic,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Learn,  if  i»ossible,  how  to  keep  well  without  it.  In  case  of 
real  indisposition,  consult  a  eom|>ctcnt  medical  adviser 
without  delay ;  and  implicitly  attend  to  his  directions,  so 
far  as  you  think  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  your  consti- 
tution, and  with  the  best  means  of  treating  your  disorder. 
Never  risk  your  health  and  life  cither  by  neglecting  serious 
illness,  or  by  tampering  with  quack  remedies. 

11.  Gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  regularly  two 
hours  a-day  at  least ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
cheerfulness  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  beneficial 
exercise.  Mental  relaxation  in  agreeable  society,  too, 
should  be  sought  as  often  as  dne  attention  to  business  and 
other  important  affairs  will  permit. 

12.  The  importance  of  cleanliness  of  dress  and  person 
in  every  particular  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  thorough 
ventilation  of  apartments  also,  an  ajujearance  of  waturtt 

in  every  part  of  our  habitation, 
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contribute,  though  indirectly,  yet  certainly  and  powerfully, 
to  promote  both  health  and  cheerfulness :  oh  the  coutrary 
state  of  things  is  generally  found  to  produce  discomfort, 


[The  above 
of  bring  printed  in  a 


by  a  teacher,  for  the  purpose 
up  in  his  school.] 


POSTAGK-LADELS  AND  ENVELOPES. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  our 
present  postage- labels  and  envelopes  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  reader.  They  are  gleaned  from  a  paper,  by 
the  Kcv.  J.  Barlow,  on  the  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
I'roccssea,  and  the  Social  Influence*  of  the  Penny  Post, 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Loudon  Royal  Institution. 
The  adhesive  labels,  or  'queen's  heads,*  as  thev  are  com- 
monly called,  are  executed  by  Messrs  Perkins,  Bacon,  and 
Pctch,  on  Mr  Perkins'  principle  of  steel-engraving  by 
transfer.  This  process  depends  on  the  property  of  iron  to 
become  hard  or  soft  as  it  receives  or  loses  a  small  quantity 
of  carbou — the  soft  plates  receiving  impressions  of  the 
original  hardened  engraving,  and  then  being  tempered  to 
the  necessary  liarduess  for  tho  purposes  of  the  printer. 
Mr  Barlow  lays  great  stress  on  the  absolute  identity  of 
every  engraving,  however  numerous,  produced  by  this 
method.  The  engine-work  on  the  adhesive  lain- Is  is  of  so 
close  a  pattern,  tlrnt  it  cannot  be  taken  oft'  by  lithography 
or  any  similar  contrivance  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eye  is  so  accustomed  to  notice  slight  differences  between 
one  face  and  another,  that  the  most  skilful  imitators  of  a 
minute  engraving  of  a  human  countenance  (like  that  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  label)  could  not  possibly  avoid  such  a 
deviation  from  what  he  was  copying  as  would  insure  the 
detection  of  forgery.  With  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
coloured  inks  with  which  the  lal»els  arc  printed,  Mr 
Barlow  remarks,  that  though  sufficiently  permanent  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  sun-light,  rain,  Kc.  they  would  be 
discharged  by  any  fraudulent  attempt  to  remove  the 
obliterating  stamp  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  labels 
a  second  tune.  The  gum  used  for  fixing  the  labels  to 
letters  is  chiefly  derived  from  potato  starch,  and  therefore 
perfectly  innocuous. 

The  manufacture  of  the  postage-envelope  is  effected  by 
many  jsiwcrful,  yet  accurate  machines.  The  |«ipcr  is  per- 
vaded by  coloured  threads,  as  a  security  against  fraud  ; 
and  when  sent  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr  Dickinson,  it 
is  delivered  to  the  firm  of  Messrs  Dc  La  Rue.  It  is  there 
cut  into  lozenge*,  by  the  engine  of  Mr  Wilson,  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  eightv  thou- 
sand a  minute.  Previously  to  being  stam|>ed,  etch  lozenge 
haa  a  notch  cut  in  each  side  for  t  he  convenience  of  folding : 
this  is  done  by  an  angular  chiacL  The  envelopes  arc  then 
stamped  at  Somerset  House,  by  a  machine  which  combines 
tho  operations  of  printing  and  embossing — the  invention  of 
the  late  Sir  W.  Congrcvc.  The  last  process,  the  folding 
and  gumming,  is  performed  by  the  Messrs  De  La  Rue,  who 
employ  thirty-nine  folders  on  an  average  ;  and  a  quick  hand 
can  fold  SolaO  in  a  day. 

Mr  Barlow  next  noticed  some  •tatistloal  conclusions  :— 
One  engraving  on  Mr  Perkins"  liard  steel-roller  will  afford 
1680  transfers  to  soft  steel  plates:  these  again  will,  when 
hardened,  admit  of  «0,000  imiM-csaions  being  pulled  from 
each,  so  that  one  original  will  afford  100^00,000  impres- 
sions of  labels.  Twelve  years  ago,  common  envelopes  were 
•old  at  one  shilling  the  dozen  (now  the  jsostacc  envelope, 
with  ita  medallion,  may  be  bought  wholesale  at  half  a 
farthing,  exclusive  of  tho  stamp)  ;  and  yet,  though  the 
manufacture  is  peculiarly  costly,  it  returns  a  small  protit 
to  the  government.  More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  chargeable  letters  were  |M>stcd  in  1843  ;  so  that, 
supposing  all  the  lettcr-lvoxes  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
open  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  to  communicate  with 
one  Urge  spout,  the  letters  would  keep  (lowing  through  it 
at  the  mean  rate  of  fourteen  in  a  second. 

CHINESE  PCFFINi:. 

The  following,  which  is  a  veTbal  translation  of  an  ink- 
maker's  shop-bill  at  Canton,  equals  anything  in  the  putting 
art  now  brought  to  such  astonishing  perfection  by  our  own 
countrymen : — 

'At  tlic  shop  Tac-shing  (prosperous  in  the  extreme) — 
very  good  ink;  fine!  fine!  Ancient  shop,  greatgrand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  and  self,  make  this  ink  ;  tine 
and  hard,  very  hard  ;  picked  with  care,  selected  with  at- 


tention. I  sell  very  good  ink,  prime  coat  is  very.  This 
ink  is  heavy  ;  so  is  gold.  The  eye  of  tho  dragon  glitters 
and  dazzles,  so  does  this  ink.  No  one  makes  Ukc  it. 
Others  who  make  ink,  make  it  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
lating base  coin  and  cheat,  while  I  make  it  only  for  a 
name.  Plenty  of  A-kwan-tsaes  (gentlemen)  know  my  ink 
— my  family  never  cheated— they  have  always  borne  a  good 
I  make  ink  for  the  "Son  o{ Heaven,"  and  all  the 
ins  iu  the  empire.  As  the  roar  of  the  tiger  extends 
to  every  place,  so  docs  tho  fame  of  the  "  dragon's  jewel" 
(meaning  his  ink).  Come,  all  A-kwan-taacs,  come  to  my 
shop  and  sec  the  sign  Tac-shing  at  the  side  of  the  door. 
It  is  Scaou-shwuy  Street  (Small  Water  Street),  outside 
the  south  gate.' 

The  'prosperous  in  the  extreme'  is  equal  at  least  to 
the  'one  million  capital'  of  any  of  our  insurance  offices  ; 
while  '  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and  self,' 
throws  utterly  into  tho  shade  the  claim  to  antiquity  and 
stability  so  often  put  forth  in  our  home  prospectuses 
under  the  captivating  announcement  of  '  established  in 
179"J.'  The  epithets  '  fine,  fine,  liard,  very  hard,'  Kv. 
which  the  ink-maker  bestows  on  his  article,  arc  quite  as 
attractive,  and  certainly  more  definite,  than  the  '  super- 
royals  and  cxtra-supertines'  of  our  countrymen  ;  the  4  picked 
with  care,  selected  with  attention,*  rivals  any  day  the 
'  purchased  by  Mr  Jones  himself,  who  haa  just  returned 
from  the  London,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  markets  ;* 
while  '  glittering  and  dazzling  like  the  eye  of  the  dragon,' 
is  decidedly  a  poetical  flourish  to  which  none  of  our  black- 
ing-makers havo  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  aspire.  Again, 
the  modest  assertion,  that  others  make  ink  for  the  sake  of 
accumulating  base  coin  and  cheat,  while  our  hero  docs  it 
'  only  for  a  name,'  is  what  we  need  never  expect  from  tho 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  John  Bull, 4  immense*  as  are  the 
4  sacrifices'  which  he  professes  every  season  to  offer  to  tho 
purchasing  public.  4 1  sell  to  live  by  my  trade,'  aays  John  ; 
4  if  I  didn't,  wouldn't  you  call  me  a  fool  ?'  Smith  and 
Co.  profess  to  sell  at  the  '  smallest  remunerating  profit  ;' 
the  Canton  ink-maker  goes  ahead,  and  tells  hi*  customers 
that  4  jwime  cost  is  very.'  4  The  old-established  firm  of 
Brown  and  Brown'  bears  a  most  excellent  character — no- 
body doubts  it  ;  but  we  quest  inn  much  if  the  modesty  nf 
the  partners  will  allow  them  in  t  heir  next  handbill  to  assure 
the  public  that  their  family  4  never  cheated,'  or  that  they 
themselves  have  4  always  borne  a  good  name.'  4 1  make 
ink  for  the  44  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  all  the  mandarins  in  the 
empire,'  is  upsides  any  day  with  '  patronised  by  her  most 
gracious  majesty,  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  ;'  while 
the  'everywhere  fame'  of  the  dragon's  jewel  extends  un- 
doubtedly over  a  much  wider  field  than  tliat  occupied  by 
tho  '.principal  dealers  in  tho  United  Kingdom*.' 


SOUNDS  AT  SEA. 


Tub  weary  sea  is  tranquil,  and  the  1 
Hath  sunk  to  sleep  on  it*  slow-heaving  t 
All  wound*  have  passed  sway,  save  such  a*  please 
The  ear  of  night,  who  loves  that  music  best 
Tbc  din  of  day  would  drown.   The  wanderer's  song. 
To  whose  sweet  note*  the  mingled  charm*  belong 
Of  *adnr*n  linked  to  joy ;  the  breaker*  small 
t  Like  |wbbled  rills)  that  round  the  vessel's  bow 
A  drcam-llkc  murmur  make— the  splash  and  fall 
Of  waters  cri»p,  as  rolling  calm  and  slow, 
Hhc  laves  alternately  her  shining  side* — 
The  flap  of  nail*  that  like  white  garments  vast, 
So  idly  hang  on  each  gigantic  ma-t — 
The  regular  tread  of  him  whose  skill  presides 
O'er  the  night-watch,  and  whoso  brief  fitful  word 
The  ready  helmsman  echoo, ;  these  low  sounds 

•  that  , 


Hut  yet  the  visionary  soul  Is  stirred, 

While  fancy  hears  full  many  s  far-off  strain 

Float  o'er  the  conscious  sea !    The  scene  and  hx 

Control  the  spirit  with  mysterious  power ; 

And  wild  unutterable  thoughts  ari-e, 

That  make  its  yearn  to  pierce  the  starry  skies ! 

— Literary  Leai\t,  by  /).  L.  KU  hnnUoit. 
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THE  FIRST  LUCIFER. 

Adopt  this  time  an  extraordinary  event  happened  in 
the  burgh,  nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  lu- 
cifer  matches.  You  must  know  that  Provost  Dicki- 
son  was  a  very  funny  man,  always  contriving  some 
ploy  or  joke  to  get  a  laugh  at  amongst  his  com- 
panions, and  turning  mostly  all  sorts  of  things  into  a 
ridicule,  so  that  the  town  was  never  well  out  of  one 
piece  of  waggery  of  his  till  it  was  into  another.  The 
provost  had  been  in  Edinburgh  one  market-day,  and 
had  seen  the  things  called  instantaneous  lights  or  lucifer 
matches  at  the  inn  where  he  put  up.  I  daresay  it 
must  be  fifteen  years  since  ;  so  you  see  it's  not  a  story 
of  yesterday  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Well,  the 
provost  was  uncommon  taken  up  with  the  lucifers, 
which  he  thought  the  grandest  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 
keeping  off  gas  and  steam  ;  a  great  improvement  they 
were  surely  upon  the  flint  and  tinder-box,  which  you 
might  often  hammer  at  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  not  get  a  light  after  all.  So  the  provost,  what  does 
he  do  but  gives  a  friend,  that  was  going  to  Edinburgh 
on  business,  eighteenpence  to  buy  a  box  of  lucifer 
matches — they  were  eighteenpence  then,  though  every 
bare  •legged  bairn  is  now  selling  them  for  a  penny. 
Well,  no  matter  as  to  the  price.  The  provost  never 
regarded  any  expense  when  ho  had  a  joke  in  his  head. 
His  friend— it  was  William  Thomson  the  merchant — 
brings  out  the  box  of  lucifers  next  day,  and  hands  it  to 
the  provost,  who  took  him  under  a  strict  promise  to 
keep  all  quiet  for  two  or  three  days. 

Now,  you  must  understand,  next  door  to  the  provost 
there  was  a  man  they  called  Sanders  Niven,  that  kept 
a  public-house,  a  decent  quiet  sort  of  a  body  as  could 
be,  with  quarter  boots  and  whings  in  them,  and  a  wee 
grny  head,  and  the  hair  aye  stroked  smooth  over  his 
brow.  Sanders  was  tacksman  of  the  customs  of  the 
burgh,  and  in  that  way  was  well  known  to  the  provost 
and  the  council.  His  house  was  principally  for  trades- 
men -,  but  there  was  one  good  back-room  with  a  carpet 
in't,  that  answered  very  well  for  two  or  three  of  the 
burgesses  who  might  be  wanting  to  have  a  chat  in  the 
evening  over  a  jug  of  toddy.  So  the  provost,  what  does 
he  devise  but  that  he'll  give  Sanders  Niven  a  fright  with 
the  lucifers.  Why,  you  know,  Sanders  had  never  heard 
of  lucifers  all  his  days ;  and  I  daresay  if  you  had  named 
them  to  him,  or  given  him  an  account  of  them,  he  would 
have  been  just  as  wise  as  before.  So  the  provost  asks 
Bailie  Brydone,  and  the  Dean  of  Guild— that's  John 
Urqubart  that  was — and  myself,  and  one  or  two  more, 
into  Sanders's  house,  where  he  said  there  was  going 
to  be  a  single  glass  of  punch;  and,  accordingly,  by 
eight  o'clock  that  night  we  were  most  of  us  gathered 
round  Sanders's  parlour-table,  where  a  single  short- 
six  gave  us  all  the  light  we  required.   When  Sanders 


brought  in  the  jug  and  glasses,  the  provost  asked  him 
how  he  did,  and  requested  that  he  would  come  in  and 
sit  down  a  while,  which  he  blithely  consented  to,  and 
in  five  minutes  in  comes  Sanders  with  his  better  coat 
on,  and  a  clean  washed  face,  and  his  hair  new  combed. 

'  Come  away  in  bye,  Sanders,'  says  the  provost,  4  and 
dinna  sit  on  the  door,  but  go  into  the  fire,  for  really  it's 
a  coldish  kind  of  night,  and  the  wind's  unco  sair  in  the 
east    Have  ye  brought  a  glass  for  yoursell,  Sanders  ?' 

4  Ay,  that  I  hae,  provost— muckle  obleeged  to  you.' 

And  so  Sanders  sat  down,  and  the  toddy  was  made 
real  good  by  the  dean,  who  was  a  grand  hand  at  a  jug. 
And  we  all  began  to  converse  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
the  landlord  taking  his  share  of  both  the  toddy  and  the 
chat  as  well  as  the  rest  By  and  by  we  came  to  talk  of 
two  new  improvements  that  the  provost  had  a  great 
hand  in— namely,  the  new-seating  of  the  kirk,  and  the 
new  arrangements  in  the  kirkyard.  He  had  made  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  sit  about  most  astonishingly. 
The  provost  was  very  great  upon  both  subjects.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  at  all  to  make  the  living  folk 
shift  their  places  a  little  in  the  kirk  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  when  he  began  to  meddle  with  the  dead 
folk,  there  was  a  terrible  storm  raised  about  his  ears. 
His  object,  you  must  know,  was  to  make  the  burial- 
ground  something  neat,  for  it  had  got  into  strange  dis- 
order in  the  course  of  time,  and  there  were  no  right  walks 
through  it.  And  so  what  does  he  do  but  makes  every 
one  of  the  old  upright  stones  lie  flat  down  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  they  had  got  tired  of  standing  so  long,  and 
were  wishing  for  a  rest ;  and  he  also  had  the  whole  sur- 
face smoothed  down,  and  neat  square  stones  stuck  in,  to 
mark  every  family's  piece  of  ground ;  and  then  he  be- 
hoved to  have  nice  gravel  walks  laid  out,  with  evergreen 
bushes  along  the  sides  of  them;  and  that  occasioned 
awful  troubles,  for  this  one  came  and  said  it  cut  in 
upon  his  grandfather,  and  that  one  spake  up  and  said 
it  went  clear  over  the  heads  of  his  last  two  wives, 
and  so  on.  Howsoever,  our  provost,  who  was  a  real 
clever  through-going  person,  and  a  determined  reformer 
of  everything  that  would  reform,  fought  his  way  out  of 
all  his  perplexities,  and  made  a  real  flne  job  of  it  at  last, 
so  that  it's  now  said  there  is  not  a  smarter  or  a  more 
comfortable-looking  kirkyard  to  be  anywhere  seen  than 
ours.  And  so  the  talk  went  on,  till  we  came  to  speak 
about  the  resurrection-men  that  used  to  be  so  busy  in 
bypast  years,  robbing  all  the  unsuspecting  little  kirk- 
yards  in  the  country  side. 

'  nave  a  care  of  us !'  said  Bailie  Brydone,  4  tliey  were 
dreadful  folk  these  resurrection-men.  I  mind  of  a  story 
that  was  told  about  them  some  years  since.  Two  of 
them  came  one  night  to  this  town  in  a  gig,  and  robbed 
the  kirkyard  of  a  corpse  that  was  but  newly  put  into  it 
It  was  a  wrigbt's  wife  they  called  Marshall,  that  lived 
io  the  Back  Raw ;  I  mind  o*  the  woman  well,  for  she 
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ted  to  help  in  our  house  at  the  washings.  The  tollman 
id  let  the  two  men  pass  through  his  bar  that  night  at 
n  o'clock,  and  token  a  good  look  at  them,  for  they  were 
idently  folk  that  did  not  belong  to  hereabouts ;  but 
;  thought  no  more  about  them,  till  a  while  after  twelve, 
hen  he  was  wakened  up  again  to  let  them  pass  through 
i  their  way  back  to  Edinburgh.  Out  he  came  with  a 
ntern  in  the  rain,  grudging  very  sore,  no  doubt,  to 
t  roused  up  at  such  an  untimeous  hour.  Well,  he 
oked  up.  half  sleeping  as  he  was,  at  the  men,  and  was 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  that  there  was  now  a  third 
■rson  in  the  gig— a  person  like  in  a  woman's  cloak  and 
mnet,  but  seeming  as  if  she  were  asleep,  and  not  able 

I  that  account  to  keep  up  her  head.  However,  they 
issed  of  course,  and  the  tollman — it  was  a  man  they 
lied  Crichton — thought  no  more  about  it  till  a  week 
ter,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  figure  sitting  be- 
t-en the  two  men  could  be  no  other  than  Katy  Mar- 
all,  that  had  been  buried  the  day  before,  but  was  now 
issing  out  of  her  grave.' 

'  Oil.  that's  a  gruesome  story,  bailie,'  said  Sanders. 
'  That  it  is,'  quoth  the  bailie ;  '  but  everything  eon- 
•cted  with  the  doctors  is  fearsome.  1  understand  they 
t?  dreadful  places  those  lecture-rooms  in  Edinburgh 
here  they  teach  the  young  doctors.  There's  a  place 
lied  Surgeon  Square  that  could  tell  many  a  tale  of 
trror,  for  it's  all  composed  of  anatomical  lecture-rooms 
get  her.  There  was  a  laddie  belonging  to  this  town 
at  went  to  Edinburgh  and  became  an  artist  I'm  sure 
m'll  all  remember  him  well.  A  son  of  Thamas  Por- 
ous the  baker — a  fine  laddie  he  was,  but  he  did  not 
.e  to  come  to  any  distinction  as  a  painter.  Well,  I've 
•ard  the  callant  myself  telling  a  strange  adventure  he 
id  once  in  Surgeon  Square  among  the  doctors.  There 
m  a  lecturer  that  wished  to  have  some  paintings  made 
a  few  beautiful  cases  of  ulceration,  as  he  called  them, 
ough  how  there  could  be  any  beauty  there  I  cannot 
t  il  see.  So  he  brought  young  Porteous  one  afternoon  to 
aw  the  ulcers  for  him.  I  believe  he  intended  to  have 
e  pictures  hung  up  in  the  lecture-room,  by  way  of  a 
eat  ornament,  after  they  were  done.  The  laddie  had 
ought  all  the  proper  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
t  to  work  immediately,  though  he  by  no  means  liked 
e  job.  By  and  by  the  lecturer  went  home  to  his  tea, 
id  then  he  came  back  again,  and  attended  to  some  busi- 
es of  his  own  in  the  principal  room,  and  in  process 
time  he  quite  forgot  the  poor  laddie  that  was  paint- 
g  the  beautiful  ulcers  up  stairs.  So  when  it  began 
grow  dark,  he  went  away  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
»  at  that  hour,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  Little 
>rteous  had  no  idea  that  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house, 

II  it  grew  too  dark  for  him  to  work  any  longer,  and 
ien  he  laid  down  his  pencils,  and  thought  he  would  go 
id  speak  to  the  doctor  to  let  him  out.  He  was  rather 
rie  when  he  found  that  the  house  was  all  so  quiet  and 
irk,  and  particularly  when  he  got  his  fingers  entangled 

a  hanging  skeleton  in  the  passage,  as  he  was  groping 
s  way  along.  However,  he  kept  up  his  heart,  think- 
g  he  would  find  the  doctor  in  the  theatre — that's  what 
icy  call  the  lecture-room.  And  so  he  groped  along 
id  along  till  he  did  get  into  the  theatre;  but  great 
as  his  alarm  when  he  found  all  dark  there,  and  no 
xAor.  He  then  knew  that  he  had  been  left  by  acci- 
:nt  and  was  the  only  living  being  there  among  so 
any  relics  of  the  dead ;  and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  a 
ry  awful  consideration  to  a  young  laddie  scarcely  a 
;ar  away  from  school.  There  was  just  a  wee  glimmer- 
g  from  the  sky-light,  that  enabled  him  to  see  here 
id  there  a  skeleton,  or  a  bottled  preparation  of  some- 
ling  still  more  horrible,  such  as  a  girnlng  chaft  of  a 
ilit-up  head,  or  a  wee  monkey-like  wean  that  had 
?ver  come  to  life,  and  was  now  put  up  here  to  dance  in 
bottle  o'  speeritt  to  all  eternity.  Oh— oh— terrible 
ghu  indeed !' 

*  .Merciful  Providence !'  cried  Sanders. 
'  Well,  the  laddie  nevertheless,  being  in  a  kind  of 
operation,  made  his  way  to  the  door,  but  found  it 
eked.    He  set  to  knocking  at  it  with  all  his  might ; 


but  the  sound  only  made  a  great  echo  in  the  theatre, 
and  frightened  him  the  more.  He  listened  for  noises 
in  the  square,  but  not  a  footstep  was  to  be  heard.  He 
then  went  back  to  the  tlieatre,  and  sat  down  for  a  while, 
trying  all  he  could  to  avoid  seeing  the  fearsome  things. 
Long  he  sat  there,  half-stupified  with  terror,  yet  aye 
thinking  that  surely  the  doctor  would  remember  him, 
and  that  he  would  next  minute  hear  a  footstep  or  see  a 
light  coming  to  his  deliverance  ' 

At  that  moment  the  provost  snuffed  ont  the  candle, 
and  put  us  into  the  same  darkness  that  Porteous  was 
in,  for  we  had  hardly  any  light  from  the  fire.  It  gave 
us  all  a  great  start,  having  been  wrought  up  by  the 
bailie's  story  into  a  timorsome  state  of  mind. 

'  I'll  run  to  the  passage  to  get  it  lighted  again,'  said 
Sanders ;  and  he  was  bustling  out  with  the  short-six  in 
his  hand  accordingly,  when  the  provost,  in  an  authora- 
tative  voice,  cried — 

'  Stop !  Sanders,  set  down  the  candle.'  Which  Sanders 
did.  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it. 

'  Kr-h-h-t !  FuflT  played  something  in  the  provost's 
hands,  and  immediately  we  saw  a  small  but  waxing 
light,  blue  at  first,  and  bright  afterwards,  and  then  we 
were  all  sensible  of  a  great  smell  of  brimstone.  And 
lo,  in  three  seconds  the  provost  had  the  candle  lighted 
again. 

4  Aih'  mercy  on  us!"  cried  Sanders  in  a  desperate 
tone  of  voice  j  *  what's  that  ?  The  Enemy's  surely  got 
amang  us.  Aih !  pity  on  me,  provost,  what's  this 
you've  done  ?'  And  vt'hen  we  looked,  we  saw  that 
Sanders's  hair,  which  was  usually  clapped  so  close 
down  on  his  brow,  had  got  half  way  up  into  an  erect 
position,  while  his  eyes  were  staring  as  if  they  would 
jump  out  of  his  head. 

4  Sit  down,  Sanders !'  cried  the  provost  in  the  same 
commanding  voice.  'What  are  ye  glowring  thereat? 
What  harm  is  there  in  lighting  the  candle  again,  when 
it's  been  snuffed  out?  What  are  you  frightened  at?' 

'  Ou,  I'm  no  frightened,'  said  Sanders  mechanically, 
and  he  then  sat  down  on  the  farthest  away  chair  from 
the  provost,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  '  But,  guide 
us  a',  the  like  o'  that  saw  I  never.  What  wonderfu" 
things  are  taking  place  now-a-days !  There's  nac  reality 
in  naething  noo.' 

'  Stuff!'  said  Dickison  ;  '  such  a  work  about  re-light- 
ing a  snuffed-out  candle!  Bailie,  go  on  with  your 
story.' 

'  Oh,  my  story's  just  about  done,'  quoth  the  bailie ;  '  for 
I  had  only  to  tell  you  that  after  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  poor  frightened  laddie  had  been  three  hours  in  the 
dark  theatre,  wi'  the  fearsome  things  all  round  him, 
the  doctor  came  and  let  him  out.  He  had  gone  to  his 
bed,  but  fortunately  came  in  mind  of  the  young  painter 
before  he  fell  asleep.  So  he  rose  immediately,  and  came 
with  a  lantern,  in  great  concern  lest  the  callant  should 
have  been  the  waur  o't  in  his  mind.  However,  he  found 
him  quite  right  in  that  respect,  although  there's  no 
saying  what  a  whole  night  spent  in  the  dark  in  such  a 
place  might  have  done.' 

'  Hech,  but  light's  precious.'  said  Sanders,  looking 
quecrwise  at  the  candle  ;  4  if  one  only  can  be  sure  that 
it  comes  in  a  right  way.  Aih,  provost,  ye're  surely  no 
canny.' 

4  You're  nothing  but  a  fule,  Sanders,'  says  the  pro- 
vost   •  Did  ye  never  sec  a  candle  lighted  before  ?' 

4  Ou  ay,  mony  a  time— but  in  sic  a  way !  Have  a 
care  of  us !  I  hope  naething  will  come  of  it  to  harm 
my  house,  or  the  wife  and  bairns.  I  thought  the  black 
airt  had  been  a'  at  an  end ;  but  I  sec  wonders  will  never 
cease.' 

And  so  the  chat  went  on  again,  with  a  great  deal  of 
fun  about  Sanders's  fright,  which  we  all  thought  had 
been  extremely  well  managed,  the  fearsome  story  of  the 
young  painter  having  wrought  his  nerves  up  finely  for 
the  start  at  the  flash  of  the  light  At  last  after  a  great 
deal  of  joking  and  nonsense,  when  we  were  all  on  our 
feet  to  go  away,  the  provost  took  out  the  box  of  lucifers 
and  gave  it  as  a  present  to  Sanders,  to  make  up  for  the 
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fright  he  had  got  Sanders  was  not  for  touching  it  at 
first,  but  he  soon  came  round  when  the  provost  showed 
him  the  way  to  light  the  matches.  And  then  we  all 
took  our  ways  home,  still  laughing  to  ourselves  at  the 
rich  treat  of  Sanders's  frightened  face,  and  thinking  we 
never  had  had  a  funnier  ploy  in  our  born  days. 

It  soon  oozed  out  among  the  neighbours  what  a  droll 
business  there  had  been  on  Monday  night  at  Sanders 
Niven's,  and  great  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  the  story. 
So,  night  after  night,  parties  of  the  town's  folk  met  in 
Sanders's  house  to  get  it  all  from  his  own  mouth  over 
a  jug  of  toddy,  and  see  the  lucifers  lighted  by  way  of 
illustration.  It  really  turned  out  to  be  a  grand  business 
for  Sanders,  and  the  dean  was  not  far  wrong  when  ho 
observed,  in  his  pawky  way,  that  Provost  Diekison's 
lucifcr  match  had  keepit  the  town  in  het  water  for  a 
fortnight. 


SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  BADGER. 

This  is  one  of  those  unhappy  animals  which  have  long 
met  with  disrespect  and  persecution  through  ignorance 
of  their  character,  habits,  and  general  relations  to  ani- 
mated nature.  These  once  known,  prejudices  discredit- 
able alike  to  man's  humanity  and  his  intelligence,  vanish  ; 
nothing  in  the  scheme  of  creation  appears  unamiable  or 
distorted,  unless  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
an  uninformed  mind. 

The  badger  (Melts  Taxus)  is  arranged  by  naturalists 
under  the  ursine,  or  bear  family,  because,  like  these 
animals,  it  is  plantigrade  ;  that  is,  rests,  in  standing  and 
walking,  upon  the  whole  length  of  that  part  of  the  hind 
limb  extending  between  what  in  the  horse,  for  example, 
is  called  the  hock,  to  the  toes;  while  other  animals 
walk  upon  the  toes  (thence  called  digitigrade}.  It  is 
separated,  however,  into  a  distinct  genus,  of  which, 
according  to  many  zoologists,  it  is  the  only  species ; 
while,  according  to  others,  there  are  three — namely,  the 
common,  American,  and  Indian — each  distinguished  by 
differences  greater  than  what  would  warrant  their  being 
classed  as  mere  varieties  of  a  single  species.  lie  this  as 
it  may,  the  type  is  exceedingly  rare  and  peculiar;  so 
peculiar,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  ablest  illustrators  of 
Cuvier  remarks,  'We  might  imagine  that  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  ordinary  influences  which  operate  on 
animal  life  by  some  particular  and  inexplicable  power, 
had  we  not  learned  rather  to  distrust  our  own  conjec- 
tures than  to  doubt  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  in- 
finite benevolence  of  the  Creator.'  Agreeing  with  those 
who  regard  the  badger  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  un- 
der which  are  comprehended  the  three  species  above- 
mentioned,  we  shall  confine  our  description  to  the  com- 
mon, or  European  species,  merely  remarking,  that  the 
others  differ  in  some  particulars  of  colour,  size,  length 
of  snout,  &c  more  interesting  to  the  professed  zoologist 
than  to  the  general  reader. 

The  common  badger  (.V.  Vulgaris)  is  as  large  as  a 
middle-sized  dog,  but  stands  much  lower  on  the  legs, 
and  has  a  broader  and  flatter  body.  The  head  is  long 
and  pointed,  like  that  of  the  bears,  and  the  cars  are 
almost  concealed.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long  and 
coarse  over  the  whole  body,  nearly  touching  the  ground 
when  the  animal  walks  ;  and,  being  directed  backwards, 
hides  the  greater  part  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  five  or 
six  inches  in  length.  The  body  has  a  clumsy  and  shape- 
less appearance.  In  most  animals,  the  darker  shades 
of  colour  are  found  to  predominate  on  the  back  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  lighter  shades  below ; 
but  in  the  badgers  this  system  is  reversed.  The  head  of 
the  European  species,  for  instance,  is  white,  except  the 
region  of  the  chin,  which  is  black,  and  two  stripes  of 
the  same  colour  which  rise  on  each  side  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  and  after  passing  backwards,  and 
enveloping  the  eye  and  ear,  terminate  at  the  junction 
of  the  head  and  neck.   The  throat,  belly,  and  legs  are 


covered  with  a  short  black  hair,  and  the  sides  and 
back  with  long  hair  of  an  ash-gray.  The  hair  on 
the  upper  parts,  however,  has  three  different  colours 
— being  yellowish-white  next  the  skin,  black  at  the 
middle,  and  ash-gray  towards  the  tips  which  form  the 
extenal  or  visible  portion.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is 
amazingly  thick  and  tough  ;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
feet,  wnich  are  armed  with  digging  claws,  possess  vast 
f  trer.gt/i ;  and  the  jaws,  from  their  peculiar  articulation, 
are  caraWe  of  holding  on  with  greater  tenacity  than 
those  of  any  other  animal  of  double  the  size.  In  the 
badger  we  find  a  structure  not  capable  of  much  agility, 
but  eminently  calculated  for  resistance  and  endurance. 
To  add  to  its  powers  of  defence,  it  is  furnished,  like  some 
other  animals,  with  a  mephitic  sac,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  surround  itself  with  an  atmosphere  calculated 
to  repel  many  of  its  enemies. 

Although  scattered  over  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  badger  is  everywhere  a  rare 
animal ;  and  in  countries  such  as  Britain,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing before  the  progress  of  cultivation.  It  frequents 
woods  and  wilds,  retiring  to  the  most  solitary  places, 
and  digging  for  itself  a  burrow  in  some  dry  knoll,  or 
taking  possession  of  any  rocky  crevice  or  cavern  which 
may  present  itself.  In  general  it  loves  to  fashion  its 
own  burrow,  which  in  sandy  districts  consists  of  several 
winding  passages  and  recesses,  apparently  formed  for 
greater  security.  During  danger,  it  retires  to  some  of 
these  crossings,  artfully  choking  up  the  entrance  with 
earth  ;  and  thus  we  have  seen  two  days  spent  in  digging 
towards  the  end  of  a  burrow,  while  the  animal  lay  snugly 
secure  in  one  of  the  side  recesses,  which  had  been  passed 
undetected  by  its  pursuers.  The  burrowing  powers  of 
the  badger  are  of  the  first  order,  and  should  its  hole  be 
defiled  by  other  animals  during  its  absence,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  wet,  it  instantly  removes,  and  forms  for  itself 
another  habitation.  Its  burrow  is  thus  regarded  us  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  and  stories  are  told  by  naturalists 
of  the  fox  intentionally  defiling  the  badger's  lair.  u> 
order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  a  dwell. w, 
without  the  labour  of  constructing  it.  We  cannot  vo::;-" 
for  the  truth  of  such  stories;  but  this  wc  know,  that  few 
animals  are  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  or  labour  at  their 
construction  with  greater  ardour  and  perseverance.  On 
this  head  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  anec- 
dote of  two  young  badgers  which  he  kept  in  a  moat 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  having  a  large  mound  of  earth 
in  the  middle : — '  On  being  transferred  to  the  moat, 
they  first  sought  all  round  the  walls  for  a  place  in  which 
they  could  dig.  Having  discovered  an  empty  space  be- 
tween two  stones,  the  upper  of  which  was  projecting, 
they  tried  to  increase  it ;  but  as  it  was  rather  elevated, 
they  were  obliged  to  6tand  on  their  hind  feet  to  reach  it, 
and  with  much  difficulty  they  tore  away  the  plaster 
and  stone  which  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  The  male 
would  then  several  times  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  the  female  mount  upon  his  body  to  reach  the 
hole  more  easily,  which  she  was  trying  to  augment. 
When  they  found  all  their  efforts  were  useless,  they 
recommenced  operations  under  another  large  stone,  the 
only  one  in  the  place  beside  the  former  which  projected ; 
but  here  they  encountered  a  resistance  they  could  not 
overcome.  Tired  of  their  vain  attempts  on  the  sides 
of  the  walls  under  projecting  stones,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mound  of  earth,  and  worked,  the  female 
especially,  with  uncommon  assiduity.  At  first  they 
made  little  trenches  all  about  the  mound,  as  if  to  in- 
tercept and  lead  off  the  rain  that  might  fall  upon  it, 
and  then  fixed  themselves  exactly  opposite  the  place 
where  they  had  made  their  second  attempt  against  the 
wall.  They  commenced  by  removing  the  earth  with 
their  nose,  then  they  made  use  of  their  fore  paws  to  dig 
and  fling  the  earth  backwards  between  their  hind  legs. 
When  this  was  accumulated  to  a  certain  amount,  they 
threw  it  still  farther  with  their  hind  paws ;  and  finally, 
when  the  most  distant  heap  of  earth  impeded  the  clear- 
ance they  were  making  from  the  hole,  they  would 
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come  walking  backwards  to  remove  it  still  farther, 
making  use  both  of  their  hind  and  fore  paws  in  this 
operation,  and  they  never  returned  to  work  at  their 
burrow  until  they  had  completely  removed  this  heap  of 
mould  out  of  their  way.  During  the  night  the  burrow 
was  finished.' 

The  badger  is  nocturnal  —  sleeping  all  day  at  the 
bottom  of  its  burrow,  and  moving  about  during  the  night 
in  search  of  food.  So  strictly  nocturnal,  indeed,  are  its 
habits,  that  though  we  have  kept  watch  in  a  wood,  where 
there  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  individuals,  we  never 
yet  detected  one  moving  about  before  nightfall,  or  later 
than  sunrise,  unless  perhaps  an  anxious  female  dragging 
leaves  and  dried  grass  for  the  accommodation  of  Iter 
future  young,  and  then  the  slightest  rustle  would  make 
her  dive  into  her  den  till  evening.  The  members  of  this 
horde  were  equally  solitary  as  shy,  and,  save  during  the 
love  season,  a  couple  of  badgers  was  almost  as  rare  a 
phenomenon  as  a  couple  of  phoenixes.  Respecting  the 
food  of  the  badger,  much  misrepresentation  prevails,  and 
the  poor  animal  is  often  hunted  down  for  the  destruction 
of  game,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs,  of  which  it  is 
wholly  innocent  Roots,  fallen  fruits,  nuts,  grains,  and 
the  like,  constitute  its  principal  sustenance;  though  it 
is  not  averse  to  young  birds,  eggs,  mice,  and  other  ver- 
min which  may  fall  in  its  way.  In  captivity,  flesh, 
eggs,  bread,  fish,  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  and  grain,  constitute 
its  diet  indifferently;  but  in  a  state  of  nature,  its  search 
is  for  vegetable,  and  not  for  animal  food.  Sportsmen 
and  gamekeepers,  who  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
with  the  badger,  have  therefore  very  little,  if  any  ground, 
for  their  hostility.  We  have  known  the  poor  fellow, 
bond  and  free,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  justice 
compels  us  to  set  down  an  occasional  partridge's  or 
pheasant's  egg,  a  dish  of  young  rabbits  or  leverets,  or  a 
disabled  pullet,  as  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending. 
Indeed  the  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  chase  by  its 
peculiar  structure,  and  few  creatures,  unless  taken  by 
surprise,  could  possibly  become  its  victims,  even  were  it 
carnivorously  inclined  Depredations  laid  to  its  charm 
are  in  most  cases  committed  by  the  fox,  which  frequently 
takes  possession  of  its  burrow,  and  this  misleads  the 
farmer,  who  traces  the  theft  to  the  Aoase,  without  con- 
sidering who  is  the  responsible  tenant.  The  badger  is 
by  no  means  voracious  :  a  small  quantity  of  food 
suffices ;  and  yet  few  animals  are  so  uniformly  plump 
and  in  good  condition.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  rest  which  it  enjoys — sleeping  at  ease 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  being  dormant  for  a  number 
of  weeks  during  the  cold  of  winter.  Indeed  cold 
weather,  winter  or  summer,  keeps  him  within  his  den; 
and  he  would  rather  fast  for  a  week  than  set  his  nose 
to  a  sharp  north-easter,  even  in  the  month  of  June.  On 
the  whole.  Professor  Liebig  could  not  find,  within  the 
range  of  animated  nature,  a  more  apt  illustration  of 
his  fattening  theory  than  in  the  badger,  which,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rest,  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  darkness, 
becomes  as  fat  as  an  ortolan  on  the  scantiest  fare.  Its 
flesh,  like  that  of  the  bear,  is  said  to  be  highly  savoury, 
and  though  the  poorest  Briton  may  turn  up  his  nose  at 
the  idea,  the  richest  mandarin  in  China  could  not  have 
a  greater  delicacy  set  before  him.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
well-fatted  badger  is  as  saleable  a  commodity  in  the 
flesh-markets  of  Pekin  as  a  haunch  of  venison  in  the 
shambles  of  Ix>ndon. 

Naturalists  have  generally  represented  the  badger  as 
stupid  and  inactive  in  the  extreme.  This  is  far  from 
the  truth,  if  meant  to  apply  to  the  animal  when  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  natural  freedom,  though  in  captivity 
it  appears  sullen  and  morose— the  more  so  because  ex- 
hibited during  the  day,  the  very  period  most  at  variance 
with  all  its  habits  and  instincts.  If  taken  young  and 
kindly  treated,  it  may  be  taught  to  follow  like  a  dog, 
and  to  understand  coaxing  and  reproof  almost  as  quickly 
as  some  varieties  of  the  canine  species.  When  tamed, 
it  readily  distinguishes  it*  master,  but  is  apt  to  revert 
into  sullen  fits,  and  to  bite,  when  meddled  with  by  those 
with  whom  it  is  unacquainted.   That  it  possesses  great 


activity  and  perseverance,  the  story  related  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  fully  demonstrates ;  and  few  who  have  studied 
it  in  its  native  haunts  can  doubt  of  its  sagacity.  We 
have  often  admired  the  sense  which  the  badger  displays 
on  a  windy  night  in  autumn,  when  the  ground  is  of  course 
sure  to  be  strewed  with  fruits  and  nuts  shaken  from  the 
trees.  It  may  have  slept  in  utter  idleness  for  a  fortnight 
before ;  but  scarcely  has  the  wind  arisen,  when  forth  it 
sallies,  apparently  determined  to  act  upon  the  old  maxim 
of  making  hay  when  the  sun  shines.  That  it  is  not  the 
stupid  and  sluggish  creature  represented,  is  disproved 
by  its  burrow,  which  at  all  times  is  a  model  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort ;  and  the  artful  manner  in  which  it 
sometimes  closes  the  mouth  of  its  den,  so  as  to  make 
it  look  desolate  and  deserted,  evinces  a  degree  of  cunning 
little  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  the  fox.  Its  scent 
is  keen,  and  the  care  with  which  it  tries  to  avoid  being 
entrapped  is  often  highly  amusing.  We  recollect  an 
old  dog-badger  (in  the  wood  to  which  we  have  alluded) 
against  which  as  old  a  gamekeeper  carried  on  relent- 
less hostilities,  but  for  a  long  time  to  no  purpose.  One 
whole  summer  was  consumed  in  manoeuvring  to  entrap 
him ;  winter  came  round,  and  his  dormancy  obtained 
him  some  respite.  Next  summer,  on  hostilities  being  re- 
sumed, he  shifted  his  burrow ;  but  this  availed  him  little 
—the  gamekeeper  hemmed  him  in  with  his  traps  and 
dogs  as  closely  as  ever.  However,  to  his  new  domicile 
he  had  had  the  sagacity  to  prepare  two  entrance*,  and 
October  returned  before  his  enemy,  long-headed  as  he 
was,  had  made  the  discovery.  Truce  was  accordingly 
made  for  another  winter,  only,  however,  to  give 
breathing-time  for  redoubled  activity  and  stratagem 
during  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  May,  one  of  the 
entrances  was  thoroughly  closed,  and  the  more  exposed 
one  surrounded  by  snares  of  various  sorts ;  still  badger 
was  not  to  be  done.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  despatched  him  with  a  rifle,  for  he  was  fre- 
quently seen  during  the  moonlight  nights  and  dewy 
mornings ;  but  his  capture,  not  his  death,  was  the 
object  of  the  enemy.  At  length  the  gamekeeper 
fell  upon  a  scheme  which  proved  in  part  successful. 
He  abandoned  the  warfare  for  weeks,  and  took  care 
that  not  a  footstep  should  pass  within  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  burrow,  in  order  to  put  badger  off 
his  guard,  and  allow  him  if  possible  to  relapse  into 
security.  On  a  sudden  the  traps  were  reset,  and 
the  first  night  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  female, 
which  seemed  young  and  '  green,  compared  with  her 
subtle  and  wary  partner.  After  this  the  old  dog  did 
not  show  his  nose  above  ground  for  a  fortnight;  so 
closely  indeed  did  he  keep  to  his  den,  that  the  enemy 
had  almost  given  him  up  as  dead  of  a  broken  heart. 
By  and  by  lie  began  to  look  out,  and  at  last  sallied 
forth  either  in  quest  of  food  or  of  another  companion 
to  keep  his  den  warm.  Now  the  devices  of  the  pur- 
suer were  doubled  on  every  side,  but  the  scent  of  the 
old  dog  had  not  failed  him ;  he  once  more  abandoned  his 
dwelling,  and  dug  for  himself  another  in  one  of  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  forest  Being  again  detected,  a 
new  device  was  had  recourse  to,  and  the  old  dog- badger 
fell  its  victim.  One  night  he  was  watched  from  a 
neighbouring  tree  until  he  had  fairly  quitted  his  lair, 
and  during  his  absence  all  the  approaches  were  beset 
with  gins  and  traps.  The  gamekeeper  and  his  party 
again  ascended  the  tree,  and  as  morning  approached,  a 
smart  breeze  and  an  early  sun  brushed  away  the  dew, 
and  obliterated  every  trace  and  scent  of  their  feet 
Here  they  watched  with  anxious  impatience  till  badger 
was  seen  shuffling  along  towards  his  den,  snuffing 
and  scenting  lest  he  should  incautiously  drop  his 
foot  into  the  trap  he  had  so  long  and  dexterously 
avoided.  When  about  fifty  yards  from  the  burrow, 
notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  he  trod  upon  the  spring 
of  a  trap ;  smack  it  went  but  the  grass  which  concealed 
it  muffled  its  action,  and  the  old  dog  stood  free.  Now 
he  was  in  double  difficulty,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
turned  his  back  upon  his  new  habitation,  had  not  his 
pursuers  dropped  from  the  tree.   This  surprise  discon- 
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oerted  him ;  be  rushed  blindly  towards  his  burrow,  and 
juit  when  about  to  show  them  his  tail,  was  caught  by 
the  last  trap  in  his  way,  and  made  captiTe  after  a 
glorious  resistance. 

Like  the  bears,  the  badger  has  great  power  of  claw, 
and  like  them,  also,  he  bites  with  great  force  and  tena- 
city. These  powers,  conjoined  with  a  tough  hide  and 
coating  of  long  hair,  endow  him  with  astonishing  powers 
of  resistance ;  and  thus  he  was  at  one  time  made  the 
object  of  cruel  sport  to  the  populace  of  this  country. 
Badger-baiting,  once  so  prevalent  in  rural  districts,  is 
now  almost  unknown,  though  the  change,  we  believe, 
has  been  brought  about  as  much  by  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  the  animal,  as  by  the  improved  morality  of 
the  people.  Those  who  consider  the  badger  as  a  stupid 
and  insignificant  animal,  had  only  to  see  him  upon 
these  occasions  to  be  convinced  of  his  strength  and 
courage.  Chained  by  the  hind-leg,  and  cooped  in  a 
barrel  with  one  of  the  ends  broken  out,  but  furnished 
with  some  cross  bars  to  afford  him  points  of  defence, 
poor  badger  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  village  green, 
and  successively  baited  by  tbe  dogs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, an  umpire  being  placed  to  administer  a  sort  of 
justice  between  his  exhibitor  and  the  owners  of  his  an- 
tagonists. Stakes  were  generally  taken  and  forfeited — 
paid  by  the  former  if  the  dogs  drew  forth  the  badger 
from  his  crib,  and  by  the  latter  if  he  resisted  their 
efforts,  or  sent  them  off  limping  and  howling  from  the 
wounds  he  had  inflicted.  The  last  exhibition  of  this 
kind  which  we  witnessed  was  in  a  Lowland  village  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  Badger  had  dismissed  a  dozen  dogs 
bleeding  and  cowed  from  bis  den,  and  his  keeper  had 
pocketed  as  many  half-crowns,  when  his  own  dog — one 
of  the  best  baiters  in  the  district— was  let  loose.  The 
badger,  being  worn  out,  was,  after  a  short  struggle,  drawn 
from  his  den ;  but  when  out,  tbe  dog  proceeded  too  in- 
cautiously to  turn  him  over,  and  in  doing  so  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  abdomen.  This  so  enraged  the 
exhibitor,  that  the  poor  brock  (a  name  common  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  in  Germany  for  the  badger)  was  thrown 
exposed  to  the  other  dogs,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
the  spectators,  whose  sympathies  were  now  on  the  side 
of  the  sufferer :  a  melee  ensued,  and  broken  beads  and 
blackened  eyes  terminated  the  disgraceful  scene.  We 
believe  this  was  the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  that 
district,  over  which  the  hand  of  cultivation  has  passed 
so  thoroughly,  that  not  a  badger  is  now  to  be  found ; 
and  over  which,  let  us  add  with  pride,  that  culture  of 
another  kind  has  made  such  progress,  that  though  the 
animal  did  exist  in  scores,  no  man  would  incur  the  odium 
which  the  inhumanity  of  badger-baiting  were  sure  to 
bring  down  upon  him. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  cruel  sport  of  baiting  is  all 
but  abandoned,  the  badger  is  still  hunted  and  destroyed 
without  cause  wherever  he  is  found  to  exist.  Did  we 
cook  him  as  they  do  in  China,  or  did  we  hunt  him  for 
his  skin  and  hair,  which  are  really  valuable,  there  might 
be  tome  ground  of  excuse ;  but  no  economical  object 
being  in  view,  it  is  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  un- 
thinking cruelty  that  sportsmen  and  others  continue 
the  war  of  extermination.  The  fox,  as  a  destroyer  of 
game  and  poultry,  becomes  an  enemy  in  civilised 
countries ;  the  badger,  as  a  solitary,  shy,  retiring  ani- 
mal, innocuous  in  all  its  habits  and  pursuit*,  may  be 
fairly  left  to  that  natural  process  of  extinction  which 
evidently  at  no  great  distance  awaits  him.  The  elk, 
bear,  beaver,  wild  boar,  and  wolf,  have  passed  from  the 
Fauna  of  our  island  within  the  historic  period ;  why  not 
let  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  badger  follow  in  peace  ? 
But,  independent  of  his  quiet  and  innocuous  habits,  the 
badger  has  claims  to  man's  forbearance  and  protection 
on  other  grounds  s  he  is,  says  Professor  Owen,  1  the  oldest 
Anuicm  species  of  Mammal  now  living  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.'  Strange!  that  this  despised  and  insignificant 
little  animal  can  boast  of  a  more  ancient  descent  than 
any  of  his  fellow  quadrupeds ;  and  that,  though  abused 
and  trampled  upon,  he  is  in  reality  the  oldest  heredi- 
tary occupant  of  the  British  soiL    His  bones  have  been 


found  fossil  in  tbe  lowest  tertiary  strata;  he  was  the 

cotemporary  of  the  megatheriums,  mammoths,  masto- 
dons, and  other  huge  mammalia  of  that  period ;  he  has 
survived  those  terrestrial  changes  under  which  they 
perished ;  and  now  haunts  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the 
present  epoch  as  he  did  those  of  other  eras  before  man 
was  placed  upon  earth  as  the  head  of  animated  nature. 
What  a  wondrous  tale  would  the  history  of  this  little 
animal  unfold,  could  we  trace  it  through  all  the  changes 
which  it  must  have  witnessed  from  the  dawn  of  its 
being  until  now !  In  all  this  the  reflecting  mind  will 
find  much  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  it  may  per- 
haps lead  some  to  regard  with  a  higher  fellow-feel- 
ing even  the  humblest  living  unit  in  creation.  That 
which  the  Creator  has  so  long  upheld,  cannot  be  with- 
out its  uses  in  the  complicated  scheme  of  nature ;  and 
let  us  rest  assured,  that  where  we  do  not  appreciate, 
it  is  because  through  our  ignorance  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend. 


PALLME'S  TRAVELS  IN  KORDOFAN. 

Fob  a  number  of  years  Egypt  has  offered  a  field  for 
mercantile  enterprise  to  different  European  nations — 
Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English,  having  each 
endeavoured,  under  sufferance  of  the  Pacha,  to  open  up 
and  push  speculations  into  new  channels.  As  com- 
mercial men  seldom  write  books,  the  world  is  left  some- 
what in  tbe  dark  respecting  tbe  condition  and  prospects 
of  Egypto-Frankish  trading  establishments,  and  we  only 
now  learn  from  a  work  before  us—'  Travels  in  Kor- 
dofan"—that  mercantile  houses  send  out  missions  for 
purposes  of  trade  into  remote  regions  in  the  occupancy 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  work  to  which  we  refer  is  singular 
of  its  kind— the  journey  of  a  commercial  traveller  in 
Central  Africa— and  furnishes  us  with  a  variety  of  in- 
formation regarding  districts  which  have  hitherto,  from 
their  remoteness,  been  little  visited  or  known.  The 
writer,  Ignatius  Pallme,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  was 
deputed  by  an  establishment  at  Cairo  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Kordofan,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  new 
channels  of  traffic;  and  therefore,  to  men  engaged  in 
large  commercial  transactions  with  Africa,  the  details 
presented  on  the  subject  of  trade  will  doubtless  possess 
a  peculiar  value.  A  few  extracts  from  the  information 
of  a  more  general  nature  comprised  in  the  volume  will 
perhaps  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readers. 

Kordofan,  one  of  the  most  southern  provinces  of 
Africa,  conquered  and  held  in  tribute  by  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  is  for  the  most  part  a  desert  region,  with  few 
towns  beside  Lobeid,  the  capital,  and  inhabited  by  mixed 
races,  among  which  Arabs  and  negroes  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion.  The  people  for  the  most  part  lead  a 
wandering  life,  occupying  themselves  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  engaging  in  a  little  traffic  with  the  Egyptians, 
or  in  slave  hunts  among  neighbouring  nations,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  remorseless  government  to  which 
they  have  become  subject  Certain  districts  are  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful,  comparable  indeed  only  to  an 
earthly  paradise,  but  the  climate  is  far  from  wholesome, 
and  for  some  months  the  heat  is  insupportable.  During 
the  middle  of  the  day,  or  from  eleven  to  three  o'clock, 
the  thermometer,  we  are  told,  stands  at  from  117  to 
122  degrees,  and  no  breathing  creature  can  then  re- 
main in  the  open  air.  'Man  sits  during  these  hours 
as  if  in  a  vapour  bath,  his  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
declines,  and  he  is  almost  incapable  of  thought ;  listless, 
and  with  absence  of  mind,  he  stares  vacantly  before 
him,  searching  in  vain  for  a  cool  spot  The  air  breathed 
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is  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  heated  furnace,  and  acts  in 
ao  enervating  a  manner  on  the  animal  economy,  that 
it  becomes  a  trouble  even  to  move  a  limb.  All  business 
ceases,  everything  is  wrapped  in  a  sleep  of  death,  until 
the  tun  gradually  sinks,  and  coolness  recalls  men  and 
animals  again  into  life  and  activity.  The  nights,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  so  sharp,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  more  careful  in  guarding  against  the  effects  of  cold 
in  this  country  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
during  the  severest  winter,  for  the  consequences  fre- 
quently prove  fatal.  Throughout  the  year  day  and 
night  are  equally  divided,  and,  as  in  all  tropical 
countries,  there  is  no  twilight;  for  with  sunset  night 
begins.  During  the  dry  season,  everything  appears 
desolate  and  dismal:  the  plants  arc  burned  up;  the 
trees  lose  their  leaves  and  appear  like  broom ;  no  bird 
is  heard  to  sing ;  no  animal  delights  to  disport  in  the 
gladness  of  its  existence ;  every  living  being  creeps 
toward  the  forest  to  secrete  itself,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  fearful  heat ;  save  that,  now  and  then,  an  ostrich 
will  be  seen  traversing  the  desert  fields  in  flying  pace, 
or  a  giraffe  hastening  from  one  oasis  to  another. 

Droughts  of  more  than  usual  severity,  by  ruining  the 
harvest  and  destroying  the  vegetation,  lead  to  great 
misery,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
meet  the  excessive  taxation  imposed  by  the  government. 
'  In  the  year  1838  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
were  forced,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  harvest, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  forest,  and  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  on  milk ;  but  the  government  knew  very  well 
where  to  find  them,  and  took  away  all  their  cattle. 
When  a  village  has  nothing  left  wherewith  to  pay  its 
taxes,  it  is  obliged  to  find  a  certain  number  of  slaves, 
who  are  drafted  as  recruits  into  the  various  regiments, 
or  publicly  sold;  in  the  former  case,  the  government 
receives  these  slaves  at  a  value  of  150  to  300  piastres 
(L.l,  10s.  to  L.3)  each ;  children  at  30  piastres,  or  more  ; 
but  always  below  the  market  price,  in  order  that  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  great  slave-merchant,  may  gain  some- 
thing by  the  bargain  at  the  expense  of  his  oppressed 
subjects.  A  great  portion  of  the  imposts  is  even  now 
paid  in  slaves ;  and  on  these  occasions  truly  revolting 
frequently  take  place.  It  is,  indeed,  much  easier 
country  to  find  a  slave  than  a  dollar  of  ready 
',  and  this  state  of  things  is  on  the  increase. 
With"  what  right,  may  I  ask,  U  Mehemet  Ali  called 
by  many  Europeans  the  civiliser  of  his  country,  when 
we  have  ample  proof  of  his  forcing  his  people  to 
steal  slaves  in  order  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  claims 
as  regent?'  The  author  proceeds  to  show,  that  by 
properly  bringing  out  the  resources  of  the  country, 
the  seizure  of  slaves  for  revenue  might  be  altogether 
avoided ;  but  while  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  exists, 
there  can  be  no  anticipations  of  any  such  change. 
Slave-hunting  continues  to  this  day  in  Senaar  by  his 
authority,  and  thousands  of  unhappy  beings  are  annu- 
ally carried  off  by  violence  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
of  Cairo,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  Levant  We 
gladly  turn  from  the  description  given  by  the  author 
of  these  horrors  to  matters  somewhat  more  pleasing. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  in  Kordofan  travellers  are 
received  with  great  kindness ;  everything  they  can  re- 
quire is  brought  freely  to  them,  and  a  hut  is  abandoned 
to  their  service.  On  one  occasion  iL  Palhne  experienced 
friendly  treatment  of  this  nature  in  the  house  of  a  sheikh 
of  the  Bakkara,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  toilet  of  an  African  lady.  '  The  women  and 
girls  are  very  talkative  and  friendly  with  those  they 
know;  they  all  shook  hands  with  me,  and  made  re- 
peated inquiries  about  my  health,  and  frequently  asked 
me  what  I  wished  to  eat  or  drink.  Nor  are  they  by 
any  means  shy,  for  I  even  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  the  toilet  of  a  sheikh's  wife.  The  lady  sat 
on  a  bedstead  surrounded  by  a  number  of  young  and 
beautiful  negro  girls,  upon  each  of  whom  a  particular 
duty  was  incumbent.  The  one  fanned  away  the  flies 
with  a  handful  of  ostrich  feathers,  whilst  the  others 
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hours  for  its  performance;  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
open  all  the  matted  curls  with  a  single  pointed  wooden 
peg.  A  third  slave  washed  her  feet ;  a  fourth  ground 
sulphur  to  a  fine  powder  between  two  stones ;  another 
slave  held  a  gourd  filled  with  merissa  in  her  hand,  to 
offer  her  mistress  a  cooling  draught  whenever  she  might 
demand  it;  while  another  girl  held  a  cup  containing 
more  than  one  pound  of  melted  butter,  which  was  poured 
over  the  lady's  head  as  soon  as  the  hair  was  undone. 
All  the  butter  that  dropped  off  her  hair  to  her  back 
was  rubbed  in  over  the  whole  body  by  an  additional 
attendant  In  conclusion,  her  head  was  powdered  with 
the  fine  flour  of  sulphur,  which  was  strewn  by  hand- 
fuls  over  her  greasy  hair,  where  every  single  grain  re- 
mained adherent  A  massive  golden  ring  was  now  in- 
serted in  her  nostrils,  and  two  bracelets  of  ivory,  about 
two  inches  in  breadth,  were  put  upon  her  arms.  On 
her  forehead  three  pieces  of  amber,  about  the  size  of  a 
gold  coin,  were  hung,  and  round  her  neck  were  put 
several  strings  of  heads  formed  of  Bohemian  glass.  A 
piece  of  cotton  stuff  was  wound  round  her  loins,  the  one 
end  of  which  was  thrown  gracefully  over  her  right 
shoulder,  and  thus  the  toilet  of  this  black  princess  was 
completed.  She  now  admired  herself  once  more  in  the 
mirror,  represented  by  half  a  gourd  filled  with  water. 
•  *  The  women  are,  without  exception,  handsome, 
and  are  treated  very  well  by  their  husbands.  Their 
occupation  consists  in  cooking  and  attending  to  other 
domestic  duties. 

Superstitions  of  various  kinds  prevail  among  this 
simple  people,  one  being  a  belief  in  the  power  of  charms 
and  amulets,  to  which  they  resort  for  relief  in  cases  of 
illness.  On  one  occasion  our  traveller,  when  struck 
with  a  serious  malady  wliich  would  not  yield  to  the 
medicines  with  which  he  was  provided,  was  subjected 
to  the  imaginary  influence  of  different  charms,  and  these 
failing  in  their  efficacy,  a  plan  almost  certain  to  kill  or 
cure  was  resorted  to.  '  As  soon  as  the  prophetess  had 
taken  her  departure,  the  women  lifted  me  out  of  bed, 
seated  me  down  on  a  bundle  of  straw  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  took  off  my  shirt  and,  as  I  was  too  weak  to 
sit  in  an  upright  position,  held  me  up  by  passing  their 
arms  under  mine.  I  suddenly  felt  a  shock  through 
my  whole  frame,  which  deprived  me  of  breath  for  a  few 
moments,  for  they  poured  a  whole  basketful  of  cold 
spring  water  over  my  feverish  body.  Hundreds  of 
others  would  have  instantly  expired,  but  my  sound  con- 
stitution enabled  me  to  survive  this  douche.  I  was 
immediately  dried,  returned  to  bed,  and  covered  with 
empty  sacks  and  sheep-skins.  I  felt  somewhat  relieved, 
and  fell  asleep,  a  refreshment  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time.  Un  awaking,  the  women  told  me  that  I  had 
perspired  but  very  slightly,  and  that  the  douche  must 
be  repeated  to  put  me  into  a  thorough  sweat  I  allowed 
this  hazardous  proceeding  to  be  repeated,  because  I  had 
no  other  choice.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion,  but  it  did  not 
produce  so  violent  a  shock,  because  I  was  prepared  for 
it  After  this  bath  I  perspired  so  freely,  that,  on  wak- 
ing, I  believed  myself  to  be  in  a  second  bath.  This 
proceeding,  however,  broke  through  the  chain  of  morbid 
symptoms,  and  I  felt  so  much  relieved,  that  I  was  able 
to  rise  from  my  bed  and  walk  about  for  a  short  time  in 
the  shade  of  the  palm-trees.  As  soon  as  the  rumour 
spread  in  the  village  that  I  was  recovering,  the  inhabi- 
tants all  flocked  around  to  greet  me,  and  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  convalescence.  A  fire  was  lighted  before  my 
hut  at  night  round  which  the  people  danced  at  my  re- 
covery. I  regaled  them  with  merissa,  and  all  were 
happy  and  merry.  My  convalescence  proceeded  now 
very  rapidly,  and  I  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  resume 
my  journey.' 

In  Kordofan,  as  in  many  countries  in  the  East  beings 
of  imbecile  intellect  are  esteemed  a  species  of  saints,  or 
as,  says  Palhne, '  direct  apostles  of  God,  to  inform  the 
children  of  man  of  their  destiny.  These  poor  wretches 
all  but  idolized,  every  one  being  anxious  to  show 
a  the  utmost  respect 
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street*,  they  are  stopped  by  old  and  young,  who  kiss 
their  face,  hand*,  and  even  their  feet,  and  offer  them 
everything  they  wiah  for.  Beings  of  this  description  are 
generally  very  apathetic,  and  accept  little  or  nothing; 
they  are,  in  fact,  generally  to  be  met  dressed  in  the 
moat  disgusting  clothes,  in  rags,  or  utterly  naked,  al- 
though they  would  be  provided  with  the  finest  raiment 
if  they  merely  expressed  the  slightest  wish.  Their  pa- 
rents, sisters,  or  other  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  know 
how  to  turn  their  misfortune  to  the  best  account,  and 
accept  considerable  presents  for  their  intercession  with 
these  saints,  or  for  procuring  others  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  this  oracle.  They  give  the  most  ridiculous 
answers  to  questions  that  are  put  to  them,  partly 
as  a  consequence  of  their  fatuity,  and  partly  because 
taught  to  do  so;  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  at  times 
to  guess  at  their  meaning.  The  more  absurd  the 
answer,  the  more  contented  is  the  party  interested ;  and 
absolutely  delighted  if  he  can  only  make  out  a  single 
word  of  the  whole  rhodomontade  which  in  the  slightest 
agrees  with  his  wishes.  Besides  these  saints,  there 
are  others,  and  Fakecrs,  who  write  amulets,  which  the 
women  wear  on  their  arms  or  heads.  The  latter  pro- 
fession is  exceedingly  lucrative,  and  I  have  seen  several 
persons  who  had  made  a  small  fortune  in  this  manner, 
and  well  understood  the  art  of  imposing  on  the  people, 
and  of  persuading  them  to  purchase  a  fresh  charm,  al- 
though experience  must  have  convinced  them  of  the 
futility  of  the  last' 

At  Lobe  id  the  traveller  visited  the  hospital  set  apart 
for  the  sick  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  presents  a 
graphic  picture  of  this  miserable  den,  which,  under  the 
charge  of  an  ignorant  Arabian  apothecary,  is  held  in 
horror  by  the  invalided  soldiers  who  are  forced  with- 
in its  walls.  4  The  apothecary,  who  performed  the  duty 
of  the  medical  man  in  the  infirmary,  paid  his  visit  once 
daily,  and  on  his  arrival  there.it  depended,  properly 
speaking,  on  the  nurses  what  medicines  the  patients 
should  take.  This  apothecary  usually  commenced  a 
categorical  conversation  with  the  nurse,  without  seeing 
the  patients;  the  following  dialogue  took  place  during 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  establishment 

Apothecary.  How  is  No.  1  ? 

Num.  He  is  still  feverish. 

Apoth.  It  cannot  be  helped,  for  I  have  not  had  a 
drachm  of  quinine  for  several  months  past  and  I  have 
no  other  febrifuge;  he  will  get  better  in  time  without 
physic.    How  is  No.  2  ? 

Num.  He  died  last  night 

ApotA.  And  is  No.  3  no  better? 

Aurse.  He  wants  nothing  further,  for  in  two  or  three 
days  he  will  be  dead. 

Apoth.  How  is  No.  7? 

Nurse.  I  don't  understand  his  complaint  The  pa- 
tients tell  me  he  has  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  the  last 
four  nights;  he  has  no  appetite,  and  is  continually  vo- 
miting. 

Apoth.  (Making  up  some  tincture  of  opium,  which  he 
fives  to  the  nurse.)  There,  that  is  to  make  him  sleep; 
I  know  nothing  about  the  other  symptoms.  What  does 
No.  8  say  for  himself?  Has  his  dysentery  diminished? 

Nurse.  No,  it  has  rather  increased,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  all  over  with  him  this  evening,  so  he  wants 
nothing  more;  but  No.  9  may  be  discharged  to-day. 

Apoth.  How  is  No.  33  ? 

Num.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  bled,  for  the  inflamma- 
tion increases. 

Apoth.  I  will  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  vene- 
section, for  I  might  be  placed  in  the  same  unpleasant 
position  as  Dr  All  Effendi,  from  whose  pay  three  hun- 
dred piastres  were  deducted  because  he  divided  the  ar- 
tery in  performing  the  operation,  and  the  soldier  was 
invalided.    Is  there  no  increase? 

Nurse.  Three  patients ;  two  fevers,  and  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  third,  but  my  comrades 
think  it  is  gout' 

Such  is  the  form  of  medical  practice  hi  this  place  of 
misery,  from  which  few  inmates,  as  we  are  told,  escape 


with  life.  The  narrator  observes,  that  *  if  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Lobeid  died  in  the  same  ratio,  the  capital 
of  Kordofan  would  be  totally  depopulated  in  less  than 
fifty  years.' 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

FlUAJfCU,  DFKE  OF  MUDGEWATER. 

Although  canals  were  in  use  in  China  and  Egypt  at 
a  comparatively  early  date,  and  were  adopted  in  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  yet  this  country  was  without  any  such 
means  of  transit  until  1761.  In  that  year  the  first 
English  canal  was  opened,  and  for  it  we  are  indebted  to 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

Francis  Egerton,  sixth  Earl,  and  third  and  last  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  was  born  on  the  21st  May  1736.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  fire  sons,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  sickly,  and,  except  himself,  short-lived.  Be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven,  his  father  and 
three  of  his  brothers  had  died.  His  brother  John,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title,  only  enjoyed  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  on  the  26th  of  February  1747-8,  Francis  became 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  Various 
circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  his  education  from 
being  well  attended  to.  His  mother  married,  in  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  and 
consequently  he  had  but  a  small  share  of  her  attention 
and  guardianship.  He  was,  moreover,  so  weak  and 
sickly,  that  his  mental  capacity  was  at  one  time  sus- 
pected, and  steps  were  taken  to  set  him  aside  in  favour 
of  the  next  heir  to  the  title.  These  were  not,  how- 
ever, persevered  in,  and  his  health  improved  with  his 
growth.  His  guardians  sent  him  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  selecting  for  his  companion 
and  tutor  Robert  Wood,  an  eminent  traveller,  and 
author  of  the  well-known  works  on  Troy,  Baalbec,  and 
Palmyra.  It  is  supposed  that  the  artificial  water- 
courses which  he  saw  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Italy  left  impressions  which  had  an  effect  long  after- 
wards in  determining  his  mind  to  those  works  by  which 
his  name  has  become  famous.  Little,  however,  can 
be  ascertained  concerning  this  tour,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  young  duke  visited  Holland, 
which  has  always  been  the  head  quarters  of  canals  and 
canal  navigation.  Neither  is  it  clearly  known  how  he 
employed  himself  from  his  return  to  England  to  the 
attainment  of  his  majority.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  went  through  the  career  of  fashionable  young  men 
of  that  age  and  date.  The  Racing  Calendar  bears  wit- 
ness that  in  1756  he  began  to  keep  race-horses.  He 
occasionally  rode  races  in  person ;  for,  although  in  after- 
years  a  bulky  man,  be  was  at  this  period  so  extremely 
light  and  slender,  that  a  bet  was  jestingly  offered  that  i 
he  would  be  blown  off  his  horse.  One  of  his  racing  \ 
feats  was  performed  in  Trentham  park  against  a  jockey 
of  royal  blood*  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  sort  of  amusements  in  which  the  aris- 
tocracy indulged  at  that  period,  we  may  add,  that  during 
his  royal  highncss's  visit  a  building  was  hastily  run  up 
at  Trentham  for  the  playing  of  skittles.  Prison-bars, 
and  other  village  games,  were  also  instituted  for  the 
recreation  of  the  noble  guests. 

A  romantic  circumstance  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
young  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  banish  himself  from 
the  fashionable  world  and  its  follies.  The  reigning 
beauties  of  the  court  at  that  time  were  two  daughters 
of  an  Irish  gentleman  named  Gunning,  the  elder  of 
whom  bad  married  Lord  Coventry,  the  other  being 
the  young  widow  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton.  With 
the  widowed  beauty  his  grace  of  Bridgewater  fell 
violently  in  love ;  his  suit  was  accepted,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  marriage  were  entered  on.  But  some 
rumours  detrimental  to  tbe  reputation  of  Lady  Coventry 
meanwhile  reached  his  ears,  and  believing  them,  per- 
Imps  too  hastily,  he  attempted  to  hamper  tho  match  ! 
with  the  condition,  that  the  lady  of  bis  choice  should  1 
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give  up  her  intimacy  with  the  object  of  suspicion. 
Sisterly  affection,  as  might  be  expected,  revolted  at 
such  a  condition;  but  the  duke  persevered,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  Not  many  months  after, 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  married  John  Campbell,  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Argyll.  That  prince  of  gossips, 
Horace  Walpole  thus  alludes  to  the  affair  in  his  letter 
to  Marshal  Conway,  dated  January  28,  1759  :  'You 
and  M.  dc  Boreil  may  give  yourself  what  airs  you  please 
of  settling  cartels  with  expedition.  You  do  not  exchange 
prisoners  with  half  so  much  alacrity  as  Jack  Camp- 
bell and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  have  exchanged 
hearts.  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the  world  since 
yours ;  everybody  likes  it  but  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  Lord  Coventry.' 

So  little  did  the  duke  like  the  match,  so  deep  an 
impression  had  the  lady  made  on  his  heart,  that, 
says  the  Quarterly  Review,*  *to  a  great  extent  he 
abandoned  society,  and  is  said  never  to  have  spoken  to 
another  woman  in  the  language  of  gallantry.  A  Roman 
Catholic,'  continues  the  reviewer,  '  might  have  built  a 
monastery,  tenanted  a  cell,  and  died  a  saint  The  duke, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  betook  himself  to  his  Lan- 
cashire estates,  made  Brindley  f  his  confessor,  and  died 
a  benefactor  to  mankind.'  Good  reasons  may,  however, 
be  adduced  to  prove  that  less  morbid,  certainly  more 
manly  motives,  induced  Duke  Francis  to  retire  from 
fashionable  life,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
great  project.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  historians  of  celebrated  persons  often  display  a 
propensity  to  impute  the  first  impulses  of  genius  to 
some  striking  incident,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  the  present  instance.  Firstly,  we  find  that  the  young 
duke  did  not  immediately  betake  himself  to  the  bogs  of 
Lancashire  on  breaking  off  the  match  with  his  mistress, 
for  another  of  Horace  Walpole's  epistles  (one  dated 
March  9,  1759,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Horace  Mann) 
relates  that  Bridgewater  gave  a  grand  ball  at  his  house 
in  London,  and  this  was  At  least  three  months  after 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's  engagement  to  '  Jack  Camp- 
bell' became  publicly  known.  Again,  all  the  time  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  courting  the  beautiful  widow, 
another  and  far  less  romantic  business  was  going  on  in 
which  he  had  a  warm  interest,  namely,  a  bill  in  par- 
Lament  to  enable  him  to  cut  the  very  canal  to  which  he 
afterwards  devoted  his  exclusive  attention.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  to  this  bill  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  grand  ball  occurred.  The  ball,  indeed,  may 
have  been  given  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  bill.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  immediately  after  he  had  armed 
himself  with  on  act  of  parliament,  he  vigorously  set  to 
work  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Among  other  possessions  which  he  inherited,  the 
duke  had  extensive  coal-fields  at  Worslcy,  about  seven 
miles  from  Manchester.  This  valuable  property  lay 
unproductive  and  untouched,  merely  because  the  ex- 
pense of  land-carriage  would  have  raised  the  remune- 
rative price  of  the  coals  above  their  masket  value.  It 
was  to  remedy  this  that  the  young  duke  obtained  par- 
liamentary authority  to  form  a  canal  from  Worsley  to 
Salford,  adjoining  Manchester.  To  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  with  a  resolution  which,  in  a  man 
only  one  year  past  his  majority,  was  as  rare  as  it  was 
praiseworthy,  he  turned  his  back  on  all  the  fascinations 
and  teldt  of  a  London  life,  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
Worsley  manor-house,  insalubriously  situated  on  the 
edge  of  Chat  Moss.  Possessed  of  large  though  some- 
what encumbered  estates,  he  confined  his  personal 
expenditure  to  within  L400  per  annum,  resolving  to 
devote  every  remaining  shilling  of  his  income  to  his 
novel  and  arduous  undertaking.  Happily,  in  looking 
round  for  practical  allies,  his  choice  fell  on  two  persons 
who,  of  all  others,  were  best  able  to  work  out  his  design. 
These  were  James  Brindley  and  John  Gilbert  The 
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former  was  a  mill-wright,  who,  though  he  had  ob- 
tained some  reputation  from  improvements  made  in 
silk-weaving  and  in  grinding  flints  for  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  was  yet  willing  to  engage  himself  to 
his  noble  employer  at  the  low  salary  of  half-a-crown 
per  day,  whieh  was  afterwards  raised  to  one  guinea 
per  week.  Gilbert  (brother  of  Thomas  Gilbert  who 
originated  the  parochial  unions  which  bear  his  name) 
was  a  land  agent  and  acted  for  the  duke  in  the  capacity 
of  overseer,  engineer,  and  general  man  of  business. 
Round  the  humble  hearth  of  the  black  and  white 
timbered  manor-house  of  Worsley,  or  of  the  still 
humbler  village-inn.  these  two  men  of  simple  means 
and  humble  attire  planned  and  contrived  from  time  to 
time  the  practical  details  of  the  duke's  undertaking. 

During  the  early  progress  of  the  work,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  line  chosen  and  prescribed  in  the 
act  of  parliament  would  be  less  advantageous  to  the 
public  than  if  it  were  carried  into  Manchester,  with  a 
branch  to  Longford  bridge.  Stretford.  But  to  effect 
this,  two  formidable  difficulties  presented  themselves  : 
in  the  first  place,  a  new  act  would  have  to  be  obtained  ; 
in  the  second,  a  river  (the  Irwell)  was  to  be  crossed. 
The  interest  and  political  connexions  of  the  duke  soon 
got  over  the  first  difficulty ;  but  the  idea  of  a  canal 
being  made  to  cross  another  water-course,  never  having 
entered  the  head  of  any  engineer  of  the  day,  was  deemed 
utterly  impracticable.  Brindley,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  daunted.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  new  line, 
he  decided  upon  building  an  aqueduct  over  the  Irwell 
near  Barton  bridge.  The  notion  was  looked  upon  by 
those  who  were  made  acquainted  with  it  much  in  the  i 
same  light  as  we  now  regard  aerial  navigation — as  an  i 
insane  project  never  to  be  realised.  Even  the  duke 
was  startled,  and  called  in  the  advice  of  a  second 
engineer  eminent  in  his  day,  but  rendered  only  emi- 
nent since  by  the  unhappy  reply  he  made  to  the  duke 
when  the  site  of  the  proposed  aqueduct  was  shown  to 
him.  4 1  have  often  heard,'  he  said,  '  of  castles  in  the 
air,  but  never  before  was  shown  where  any  of  them 
were  to  be  erected.'  Nothing  daunted  by  this  verdict 
the  duke  ordered  the  aqueduct  to  be  commenced. 
The  works,  begun  in  1760,  were  carried  on  with  so 
much  energy  and  success,  that  on  the  17th  of  July 
1761  the  aqueduct  was  ready  for  water  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  it  This  was  an  intensely  anxious  moment 
for  all  parties  concerned.  The  duke  and  Gilbert  re- 
mained cool  and  collected,  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tion which  was  to  confirm  or  confute  the  clamour 
with  which  the  project  had  been  assailed.  Brindley, 
however,  unequal  to  the  crisis,  ran  away,  and  hid 
himself  in  Stretford.  The  water  was  admitted  into 
the  artificial  channel,  and  instead  of  causing  the  arches 
to  give  way,  as  had  been  prognosticated,  it  passed  over 
them  without  one  drop  oozing  through ;  and  has  con- 
tinued— necessary  repairs  excepted — to  do  so  from  that 
day  to  the  present  This  was  a  great  triumph  in  many 
respects,  for  it  proved  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of 
still  water  to  running  streams  for  navigation  to  whoever 
watched  the  contrast  presented  by  the  transit  on  the 
canal  above  to  that  on  the  river  below.  Nothing  sur- 
prised spectators  more  than  to  see  '  a  boat  loaded  with 
forty  tons  drawn  over  the  aqueSuct  with  great  ease  by 
a  mule  or  a  couple  of  men,  while  below,  against  the 
stream  of  the  Irwell,  persons  had  the  pain  of  beholding 
ten  or  twelve  men  tugging  at  an  equal  draught'  * 

The  vast  expense  incurred  by  these  works  often  in- 
volved the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  perplexing  pecu- 
niary struggles.  It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time  his 
credit  was  so  low,  that  his  bill  for  L500  could  scarcely 
be  cashed  in  Liverpool.  Under  such  difficulties,  Gil- 
bert was  employed  to  ride  round  the  neighbouring  dis-  j 
tricts  of  Cheshire,  and  borrow  from  farmers  small 
sums  (some  of  them  as  low  as  L10),  which,  when  col- 
lected, were  sufficient  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  for 
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Saturday  night.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  adven- 
ture befell  him  of  no  very  agreeable  nature.  While 
journeying  on,  he  was  joined  by  a  horseman  who,  after 
■tome  conversation,  proposed  that  they  should  change 
horses,  and  as  the  stranger's  may  have  been  the  better 
of  the  two,  Gilbert  consented,  and  the  man  rode  off. 
On  alighting  afterwards  at  a  lonely  inn,  Gilbert  was 
surprised  to  be  greeted  with  mysterious  marks  of  re- 
cognition by  the  landlord,  who,  addressing  him  as  if  he 
were  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
'  hoped  his  saddle-bags  were  well  filled.'  The  mystery 
was  presently  explained ;  for  Gilbert  discovered  that  he 
changed  horses  with  a  highwayman  whose  steed  had 
become  so  notorious  on  the  road,  as  to  increase  to  a 
dangerous  degree  the  danger  of  recognition  and  cap- 
ture by  the  officers  of  justice*  Gilbert  was  seldom 
unsuccessful  in  these  borrowing  expeditions,  so  highly 
was  his  master  respected  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
duke  was  enabled  to  struggle  on  to  the  completion  of 
his  project  The  whole  of  the  works,  including  eigh- 
teen miles  of  underground  canal  in  the  Worsley  cool 
mines,  are  said  to  have  cost  L.  168,000. 

This  enormous  outlay  must  have  bronght  a  rapid 
return,  for  scarcely  had  the  first  project  been  com- 
pleted, when  the  duke  obtained  from  parliament  (in 
1762)  the  necessary  powers  to  extend  his  canal  to 
Liverpool  by  the  river  Mersey.  Subsequent  acts  were 
granted,  and  the  duke,  with  the  assistance  of  his  skilful 
ally,  Brindley,  finished  this  extended  line  in  five  years. 
It  is  twenty -seven  miles  long,  and  all  on  the  same 
level,  so  that  no  more  than  one  lock  was  necessary ;  but 
some  of  the  embankments  are  very  high,  for  the  canal 
is  carried  over  broad  and  deep  valleys,  and  crosses 
the  Mersey  and  the  Bollon.  Of  course,  the  instant 
the  greater  work  was  completed,  additional  pecuniary 
returns  poured  in  to  repay  the  persevering  duke  for 
all  his  outlay  and  anxieties.  Nor  was  he  the  only  per- 
son benefited.  To  show  what  advantages  the  public 
reaped  from  his  undertakings,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the 
charge  for  carriage  by  water  was  12s.  per  ton,  and  by 
land  40s.,  whilst  by  the  mode  of  transit  he  had  esta- 
blished, it  was  reduced  to  6s.,  or  exactly  one-half  less 
than  the  cheaper  of  the  old  modes  of  conveyance.  The 
Worsley  and  Manchester  Canal  reduced  the  price  of 
coals  in  the  latter  town  by  more  than  one-half ;  for  the 
old  charge  was  7d.  per  cwt,  while  the  duke's  coal  was 
•old  for  3$<L.  and  six  Bcore  were  given  to  the  hundred- 
weight. 

These  overwhelming  advantages  soon  induced  others 
to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  example.  In 
1766  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation  was  commenced,  and 
finished  in  1777.  It  joins  the  duke's  canal  at  Preston 
Brook,  uniting  it  with  the  river  Trent.  Birmingham 
London,  and  Bristol.  After  this,  artificial 
were  cut  in  every  part  of  this  country — 

Till  smooth  canals,  across  the  extended  plain. 
Stretch  their  long  arms  to  Join  the  distant  main.  *  * 
O'er  the  lone  waste  the  silver  urn  they  pour, 
And  cheer  the  barren  heath  and  sullen  moor.  *  * 
Now  meeting  »treams  in  artful  maxes  glide, 
While  oach  unminglod  pours  a  separate  tide  : 

i  the  hidden  veins  of  earth  they  flow, 
i  below ; 


Thus,  from  the  comparatively  small  beginning  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Worsley  Canal,  every 
district  of  Great  Britain  is  now  intersected  with  these 
convenient  water-courses,  of  which  we  can  trace  on  the 
map  1 10  lines,  amounting  in  length  to  2400  miles. 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  finished,  branch- 
ing as  it  did  into  the  Bridgewater  line,  it  of  course 
brought  to  the  latter  a  vast  accession  of  traffic ;  but  the 
duke  liberally  forbore  to  raise  the  dues,  as  he  well  might 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  he  could,  even  at 
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that  early  period  of  his  success,  well  afford  to  act  with 
liberality.  That  he  was  no  loser  by  his  forbearance, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  Mr  Pitt  im- 
posed an  income  tax  in  1798,  the  return  made  by  the 
man  who  had  formerly  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
sending  round  to  his  neighbours  to  borrow  small  sums 
of  money,  was  L.1 10,000  per  annum ;  and  to  the  loyalty 
loan,  asked  by  the  government  some  years  later,  he 
contributed  L.1 00,000  at  one  time,  and  all  in  ready 
money ! 

It  appears  that,  during  the  progress  of  his  canals, 
the  duke  personally  superintended  the  works  with  such 
assiduity,  that  he  was  familiarly  known  to  almost  every 
person  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  of  Worsley,  but 
of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  '  His  surviving  contem- 
poraries among  this  class  mention  his  name  with  in- 
variable affection  and  reverence.  Something  like  his 
phantom  presence  still  seems  to  pervade  his  Lancashire 
neighbourhood,  before  which  those  on  whom  his  heri- 
tage has  fallen  shrink  into  comparative  insignificance. 
"The  duke's"  horses  still  draw  the  duke's  boats;  the 
duke's  coals  still  issue  from  the  duke's  levels ;  and  when 
a  question  of  price  is  under  consideration — What  will 
the  duke  say  ?  is  as  constant  an  element  of  the  propo- 
sition as  if  he  were  forthcoming  in  body  to  answer  the 
question.'* 

Whether  his  mind  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  canals 
to  allow  him  to  think  of  matrimony,  or  his  love  affair 
with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  had  really  left  a  lasting 
impression,  cannot  of  course  be  decided ;  but  the  duke 
lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  It  would  seem  that,  during 
the  after-part  of  his  life,  he  seldom  resided  in  London ; 
at  all  events  he  kept  no  establishment  there,  but 
adopted  the  singular  expedient  of  allowing  a  friend  (Mr 
Carvill)  L2000  a-year  to  be  allowed  to  live  with  him 
when  in  town,  and  to  invite  what  friends  he  pleased 
when  he  wished  to  entertain  them.  This  engagement 
lasted  till  a  late  period  of  the  duke's  life,  when  the  death 
of  Mr  Carvill  ended  the  contract  The  humble  Worsley 
manor-house  was  most  likely  abandoned  when  his  canals 
were  completed.  In  1797  we  find  him  at  Trentham, 
one  of  his  great  estates.  Latterly,  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  collecting  pictures,  which  he  did  with  such  judg- 
ment and  liberality,  that,  after  his  demise,  his  gallery 
was  valued  at  L  150,000. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  having  by  some  accident 
taken  a  cold,  which  rapidly  became  aggravated  to  influ- 
enza, died  at  his  house  in  Cleveland  Row  on  the  8th  of 
March  180.3,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  The  property 
he  left  behind  was  immense ;  that  in  1-ancashire  alone 
having  been  estimated  to  produce  from  fifty  to  eighty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  This  estate  he  bequeathed 
to  his  nephew,  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  whose  son, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  now  enjoys  it.  The  dukedom 
became  extinct,  but  the  earldom  descended  to  a  distant 
relative. 

The  person  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  was  in 
his  later  days  large  and  unwieldy ;  and  he  seemed  care- 
less about  his  dress,  which  was  uniformly  a  suit  of 
brown,  something  of  the  cut  of  Dr  Johnson.  His  habits 
temperate  for  those  days  of  hard  drinking ;  but  he 
greatly  addicted  to  tobacco.  He  is  said  to  have 
smoked  more  than  he  talked.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and,  indeed,  domestic  enjoyments  in  general,  had 
few  attractions  for  him.  What  has  been  said  of  his 
coadjutor  Gilbert,  may  with  justice  be  applied  to  his 
manners  and  character — namely,  that  he  was  a  '  prac- 
tical, persevering,  out-door  man.'  He  preserved  his 
love  of  riding  to  the  last ;  and  even  in  his  reduced 
establishment  at  Worsley  there  were  two  horses  and  a 
groom.  He  was  taciturn  on  all  subjects  except  on  his 
favourite  one  of  canals,  upon  which  he  always  had 
much  to  say.  As  a  proof  of  his  far-sighted  shrewdness,  it 
is  mentioned  that,  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Kenyon, 
about  the  time  he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  profits  of 
his  perseverance  and  sacrifices,  when  the  learned  judge 
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congratulated  him  on  the  result, '  Yea,'  he  replied, '  we 
shall  do  well  enough  if  we  can  keep  clear  of  those  (we 
omit  his  grace's  habitual  oath)  tram-roads.'  How  com- 
pletely has  this  fear  been  realised !  Railroads,  of  which 
the  trams  used  at  the  Northumberland  coal-mines  in 
the  duke's  time  were  the  forerunners,  threaten  so  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  canal  interests,  that  a  paragraph 
has  recently  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  by 
which  an  intention  is  intimated  of  draininc  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  railroad. 


IEYINGS  IN  AMERICA  BY  A  YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

NIAGARA— HA  I!  ITS  OF  CANADIAN  FARMERS — CONCLUSION. 

In  spite  of  its  coldness,  the  winter  in  America  is  more 
pleasant  than  in  England ;  the  air  is  more  fresh,  pure, 
and  inTigorating.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  firma- 
ment is  all  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour,  and  the  sun, 
unveiled  by  a  single  cloud,  shines  down  brightly  and 
warmly.  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  March  I 
got  up  early  to  sec  the  Falls  of  Niagnra  in  their  wintry 
aspect,  having  arrived  at  Drummondsville  late  on  the 
preceding  evening.  The  scene  was  much  more  magni- 
ficent than  in  summer.  From  Itetween  banks  whose 
dazzling  white  ground  was  relieved  by  dark  green  pines, 
the  cataract  came  thundering  down,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
immense  masses  of  ice,  which,  suddenly  transferred  from 
the  brood  stream  to  the  comparatively  narrow  passage 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  met  with  a  thun- 
dering crash,  and  ground  one  another  into  myriads 
of  fragments.  Through  the  foam— which,  being  very 
little  heavier  tlian  the  atmosphere,  descends  slowly,  and 
gives  the  whole  mass  an  unnaturally  sluggish  appear- 
ance— the  dark  water  might  be  seen  Hashing  like  light- 
ning as  it  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss  below ;  al- 
though its  ultimate  fate  was  hidden  by  a  column  of 
vapour,  which  rose  straight  up  to  an  immense  height, 
till  it  faded  gradually  away  in  the  still  cold  air.  At 
length  the  sun  appeared,  tinging  ut  first  only  some  small 
clouds  around  it ;  but,  as  it  rose  higher  and  higher  above 
the  visible  horizon,  changing  gradually  the  colour  of  the 
column  of  vapour  from  the  top  downwards,  till  at  length 
the  whole  mass  was  of  the  most  beautiful  rose  colour 
imaginable.  This  effect  could  only  compare  with  an 
American  sunset,  which  on  some  occasions  would  silence, 
I  think,  those  critics  who  complain  of  the  fantastic 
colouring  of  Turner's  skies. 

1  hod  just  enough  of  money  to  pay  my  fore  to  New 
York,  though  a  rather  scanty  allowance  for  living  on 
the  road  during  a  pedestrian  journey.  Nevertheless, 
I  chose  the  latter,  and  having  first  written  home  to 
England,  set  out  on  foot  for  Albany,  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  three  hundred  miles.  I  stopped,  for  different 
reasons,  two  or  three  days  at  various  times  during  my 
journey,  but  still  I  made  up  the  average  distance  of 
twenty  miles  a-day.  The  cost  at  the  ordinary  taverns 
through  the  state  was  a  New  York  shilling,  or  twelve 
and  a-half  cents,  for  each  meal,  and  the  same  for  a  bed. 
In  most  cases,  however,  nothing  is  charged  for  lodging, 
if  supper  and  breakfast  are  taken  at  the  same  place. 
The  meals  arc  generally  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials s  namely,  tea  and  coffee,  fried  ham  swimming  in 
grease,  sometimes  fowls  or  fish,  potatoes  baked  and 
boiled,  apple  and  peach  sauce,  wheat  and  corn  bread, 
dough  nuts  and  other  kinds  of  cakes ;  while  apple  pies, 
made  in  a  soup  plate,  and  of  which  each  guest  is  helped 
to  a  quarter,  invariably  wind  up  the  entertainment  A 
pot  pie  is  also  a  favourite  dish,  by  which  is  understood 
a  pudding  formed  of  some  aged  •  rooster,'  or  of  the  re- 
mains of  yesterday's  dinner,  and  sometimes  of  squirrel. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  I  always  arrived  the  day  after 
there  had  been  something  good  at  dinner ;  the  landlord 
generally  informing  me,  that  if  I  had  only  come  yester- 
day, I  should  have  eaten  one  of  the  finest  geese  that  lie 
ever  set  eyes  upon;  but  still,  who  could  complain,  when 


there  was  only  some  sixpence  or  sevenpence  to  pay  ? 
Whenever  an  empty  sleigh  passed  by,  according  to  the 
custom  here,  I  might  have  jumped  on  without  asking 
the  driver's  consent;  but  in  general  I  preferred  walking, 
as  riding  is  very  cold,  unless  one  is  well  wrapped  up  in 
furs.  Sometimes  I  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
farmers,  who  frequently  invited  me  to  their  houses,  and 
which  invitation  I  sometimes  accepted,  especially  if 
given  when  I  was  looking  about  for  a  tavern  in  which 
to  pass  the  evening.  In  the  middle  of  the  state  they 
are  generally  a  well-educated  and  religious  people, 
many  of  them  teetotallers,  and  possessing  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  characteristics  of  Puritans  and  Indiana 
From  the  latter  they  have  acquired  an  air  of  profound 
indifference,  under  which,  however,  is  concealed  strong 
curiosity,  and  no  small  penetration  in  discovering  other 
people's  affairs.  On  one  occasion  I  entered  a  house 
by  the  invitation  of  the  '  boss.'  He  said  to  his  wife — 
'This  gentleman  is  Mr  a-a-Smith,  didn't  you  say?' 
turning  to  me.  I  had  not  yet  mentioned  my  name,  but 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  was  one  of  equal 
distinction.  '  lie  is  goin'  to  Troy,'  continued  the  host* 
4  and  I  have  asked  him  to  stop  with  us  to-night ;'  upon 
which  I  could  do  no  less  than  correct  his  mistake,  and 
inform  him  that  my  destination  was  Albany. 

When  a  stranger  comes  in,  those  members  of  the 
family  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  work  sit  down,  and 
assuming  a  grave  and  reflective  countenance,  as  if  they 
were  musing  on  the  depravity  of  mankind,  leave  the 
conversation  at  first  entirely  to  the  head  cf  the  family. 
The  wife  occasionally  puts  in  a  word,  but  only  when  Iter 
curiosity  is  excited  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion ; 
for  the  women  here  are  very  quiet,  and  by  no  means  so 
fond  of  hearing  their  own  most  sweet  voices  as  travel- 
lers pretend  they  are  in  some  countries.  The  habit  of 
asking  questions,  however,  is  certainly  a  national  clia- 
racteristic ;  and  although  it  has  been  much  ridiculed  by 
strangers,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  to  be  both  natural 
and  proper.  The  custom  descended,  no  doubt,  from  the 
first  settlers  of  the  country.  Let  the  veriest  cockney  in 
all  London,  one  who  boasts  that  he  lives  in  a  street  with 
five  hundred  other  fellow-beings,  of  whom  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares  who  is  well  and  who  is  ill,  who  is  happy 
or  who  is  wretched — let  him  live  in  the  backwoods,  in 
a  place  where  perhaps  from  one  month  to  another  he 
sees  no  human  being  but  the  one  or  two  neighbours  who 
live  within  several  miles  of  him,  and  when  he  meets 
with  a  stranger,  he  will  be  as  eager  as  any  one  to  inquire 
about  the  world  he  has  left  behind,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions such  as  he  would  be  willing  to  answer  himself. 
After  I  knew  the  country,  I  always  endeavoured  to  re- 
ply to  others  in  a  civil  good-humoured  way,  and  if  I 
wished  information  myself,  was  answered  in  the  like 
manner ;  but  when  I  had  any  reason  for  withholding  a 
reply  as  to  the  point  referred  to,  I  told  them  so,  and 
it  was  neither  intended  for,  nor  considered  a  cause  of 
offence.  Their  mode,  however,  of  pumping  out  informa- 
tion is  certainly  very  ingenious ;  they  set  to  work  in  a 
most  systematic  manner,  pausing  for  a  few  minutes 
after  each  answer,  as  if  employed  in  pointing  the  next 
question,  so  as  to  insure  its  bringing  out  as  much  mat- 
ter as  possible.   The  following  is  a  specimen : — 

4  I  expect  you've  travelled  a  goodish  distance?' 

4 1  have  come  from  Canada  last' 

*  From  Kingston,  I  guess?' 

'  Yes ;  I  stopped  at  Kingston  some  time.' 

'  I  reckon  you  live  to  London  when  you're  hum  ?' 

'No;  I  have  been  there;  but  1  was  raised  in  Man- 
chester.' 

Here  one  of  the  boys,  finding  himself  seated  next  to 
an  Englisher,  one  of  the  '  bloody  tyrants,'  as  his  school- 
books  tell  him,  involuntarily  bursts  out  with  the  excla- 
mation—'Only  think!'  upon  which  his  father  turns 
round  sternly,  and  guesses  that  he  '  had  better  go  and 
fodder  them  horses.' 

4  Maybe  the  stranger  is  goin'  to  Palmyry,'  observes  the 
lady ;  but  she  repents  it  in  a  moment,  for  her  husband 
turns  round  with  a  look  of  wrath  at  this  infringement 
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on  his  prerogatives,  and  as  punishment  to  the  family 
in  general  for  the  sins  that  committed  by  two  of  its 
members,  and  as  a  warning  for  the  future,  he  remains 
silent  and  sulky  for  full  ten  minutes.  However,  he 
finds  presently  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  speak,  and 
after  answering  his  questions  about  the  sea,  the  whales, 
the  ship  I  came  over  in,  and  informing  him  how  many 
times  I  was  sick,  and  how  I  felt  in  that  state ;  when  I 
came  to  descriptions  of  England  generally,  and  of  Lon- 
don in  particular,  and  of  those  objects  so  particularly 
interesting  to  Americans,  the  Tower  of  London  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  all  his  assumed  apathy  vanishes. 
Drawing  his  chair  close  to  mine,  he  pours  out  his 
questions  volley  after  volley  in  rapid  succession,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  taking  courage  from 
his  good  humour,  gradually  one  by  one  follow  his 
example,  until  at  length,  though  I  work  hard,  and 
turn  my  head  spasmodically  from  one  to  another, 
they  get  ahead  of  me  in  the  questions  in  spite  of 
my  utmost  However,  at  the  first  pause  I  take  my 
turn,  and  begin  to  retaliate.  I  ask  the  host  how  much 
land  he  has,  and  how  much  it  cost ;  how  many  horses, 
and  their  value;  and  inquire  the  given  names  (so  called 
because  there  arc  very  few  Christian  names  in  Ame- 
rica) and  the  ages  of  all  his  children ;  who  Theodosia, 
or  rather  Thcodosy,  was  called  after  ;  and  whether 
Euphrosny  had  had  the  measles.  I  may  here  remark, 
that  I,  having  old  country  prejudices  strong  upon  me, 
took  off  my  liat  when  sitting  down  in  a  private  house ; 
but  it  was  a  very  unnecessary  mark  of  politeness,  and 
one  that  was  not  appreciated  here. 

This  was  the  ordinary  form  of  conversation ;  but  I 
should  have  mentioned  previously  the  ordinary  intro- 
duction of  the  parties  to  each  other,  although  this  applies 
to  the  more  western  portions  of  my  route.  The  traveller 
walks  in  without  knocking,  and  takes  his  seat  quietly 
by  the  fireside.  The  family  look  at  him  gravely,  but 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  without  more  apjjearonce 
of  interest  than  if  he  were  a  portion  of  the  stool  he  occu- 
pied. His  presence  is  not  to  be  felt;  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  person  who  has  come  in,  but  as  one 
who  is  in.  Should  a  meal  happen  presently  to  be  set 
down,  he  in  some  cases  draws  in  his  chair  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  in  others,  he  receives  just  such  a  hint  as  one 
of  the  family  might  expect.  Not  a  word  is  said  about 
the  duration  of  the  visit  The  evening  passes  in  con- 
versation, and  when  the  hour  of  retiring  comes,  the 
good  wife  remarks  carelessly  to  her  guest  '  I  guess  you 
would  like  to  go  to  bed  ?'  In  the  morning  the  stranger 
gets  up  when  he  hears  the  family  stir,  and  if  indus- 
triously inclined,  goes  out  with  the  boss,  and  puts  his 
hand  to  any  work  that  may  be  going  on.  In  due  time 
he  returns  to  breakfast,  and  sits  down  to  the  meal  with 
the  independence  of  a  man  who  has  fairly  earned  his 
board  and  lodging. 

But  the  uniformity  of  the  traveller's  life  is  sometimes 
broken  in  upon  by  the  incidents  which  unsettle  for  a 
time  the  best  regulated  families,  such  as  marriages  and 
deaths,  bees  or  frolics,  and  evening  visitings.  As  for 
births,  I  could  never  learn  that  any  impropriety  of  the 
kind  takes  place  in  America.  If  it  does,  the  whole 
affair  is  kept  quiet;  and  as  for  an  announcement  of 
the  event  in  the  newspapers,  this  is  an  indecorum  so 
monstrous,  that  I  was  with  difficulty  believed  when  I 
mentioned  it  as  being  a  custom  in  the  old  country. 

There  is  also,  as  I  hinted  in  another  paper,  a  custom 
peculiar  to  America  which  is  more  interesting  in  idea 
than  reality.  One  evening  I  arrived  at  a  log-house, 
where  I  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  so  late  an  hour, 
that  they  were  just  locking  up.  I  crept  up  to  my  loft 
so  completely  jaded  by  my  long  walk  through  the  snow, 
that  I  undressed  by  instinct  rather  than  design,  and 
was  more  than  half  asleep  before  I  lay  down.  My 
slumber,  however,  was  more  feverish  than  profound ; 
every  few  minutes  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  a 
human  voice  was  breaking  at  long  intervals  the  stillness 
of  the  night  and  at  length  I  opened  my  weary  eyes. 
A  blaze  of  light  came  up  through  the  chinks  of  the  rude 


floor,  and  I  started  to  my  feet  in  the  idea  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.  Presently,  however,  the  voice,  calm,  slow, 
and  monotonous,  ascended  with  an  assurance  of  safety 
in  the  formality  of  its  tone,  and  it  was  followed  by 
another,  appearing  to  answer  in  a  few  monosyllables, 
and  apparently  belonging  to  the  softer  sex.  My  alarm 
was  changed  to  surprise,  and  leaping  out  of  the  bed,  I 
applied  my  eye  to  a  chink  in  tlie  floor.  On  one  side 
of  a  blazing  fire  sat  a  young  lady  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  and  her  hair  nicely  arranged  and  wreathed  with 
flowers ;  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  several  yards, 
a  young  gentleman  sat  as  stiff  as  a  poker  in  his 
'  go- to-iuee  tin's' — bis  locks  as  smart  as  oil  and  bristles 
could  make  them.  Their  hands  were  crossed  on  their 
laps,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire ;  and  as  they  sat 
there,  mute  and  motionless,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of 
an  old  German  romance,  in  which  certain  defunct  per- 
sonages of  a  bygone  generation  are  represented  as  passing 
in  this  manner  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  At 
length  the  gentleman  spoke,  raising  his  chin  with  a 
jerk  towards  his  companion,  but  without  withdrawing 
his  eyes  from  the  fire,  '  I  guess  it's  couxuV  on  to  friz 
again,'  said  he. 

'  I  guess  it  is,'  was  the  reply,  after  several  moments' 
reflection.  Another  pause  took  place,  and  continued 
so  long,  that  I  thought  they  must  already  have  exhausted 
the  topics  of  the  midnight  conference,  when  at  length 
the  deep  silence  was  once  more  broken. 

'  Did  you  like  Brother  Snodgrass  last  Sabbath  ?'  said 
the  youth,  jerking  his  chin.  The  maiden  paused,  pon- 
dered for  a  while,  and  then  answered  and  said,  '  Some.' 
By  this  time  my  curiosity  was  abundantly  gratified. 
I  had  been  the  accidental  witness  of  a  tparhmg  frolic ; 
and  thinking  to  myself  that  if  this  be  the  way  they 
make  love  in  America,  I  might  as  well  go  to  sleep,  I 
gathered  up  my  wearied  limbs,  and  re-composed  my 
head  on  the  pillow. 

Since  I  have  been  in  England,  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  American  character ;  but  this 
is  an  absurd  question  to  ask,  and  one  impossible  to 
answer,  since  America  is  a  confederation  of  small  inde- 
pendent states,  many  of  them  presenting  aspects  and 
manners  as  different  as  the  nations  of  Europe.  At  any 
rate  it  would  be  difficult  to  generalise,  farther  than  by 
mapping  out  the  country  into— 1st  the  Yankees,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  2d,  the 
slaveholders  of  the  south ;  and,  3d,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  states,  who  arc  a  mixture  of  the  other  two 
branches  with  almost  every  nation  in  the  world.  The 
first  class,  who  are  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Germanic  family,  is  the  only  portion  I  rcapeet 
They  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  stock  from  which 
they  sprung ;  namely,  industry,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance. They  are  acute  in  bargaining,  as  well  as  in 
other  things;  but  in  spite  of  their  proverbial  reputation, 
cheating  can  be  no  more  called  one  of  their  character- 
istics than  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  The 
bad  qualities  of  their  neighbours  have  nevertheless  been 
charged  to  them  ;  and  now,  when  we  meet  with  an 
American,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  country,  we 
button  up  our  pockets,  in  the  conviction  that  his  coun- 
trymen generally  are  swindlers  from  the  cradle.  The 
best  way,  however,  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
country,  is  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  study  the  sta- 
tistics of  each  state ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  New 
England  stands  at  the  head  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
with  regard  to  education  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
justice;  and  that  consequently,  she  possesses  a  lower 
amount  of  crime ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  there  is  more  crime,  com- 
pared with  the  population,  than  in  most  countries  in 
civilised  Europe,  and  that  a  rich  or  otherwise  powerful 
man  is  able  to  defy  the  law.  The  principal  fault*  that 
we  bring  against  the  Yankees  are,  eating  their  dinners 
too  fast  spitting,  chewing,  whittling,  and  some  odd 
hypocrisy  in  religious  matters ;  by  which  it  is  meant 
that  they,  from  their  early  education,  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  forma  than  we  do.  As  to  their  religion,  we 
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cannot  judge  farther  than  by  the  number  of  their 
churches,  and  the  amount  that  each  person  voluntarily 
lays  out  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country ;  and  all 
those  who  have  resided  for  any  time  among  them  can 
Touch  that  they  are  kind  to  one  another,  charitable 
to  the  afflicted,  and  a  pattern  to  all  mankind  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  domestic  relations.  When  I  first  came 
over,  I  was  imbued  with  certain  romantic  notions, 
which  made  mc  suppose  it  impossible  that  marriages 
could  be  happy  that  were  made  in  such  a  sober  roatter- 
of-  business  manner  as  is  here  the  custom.  I  fancied, 
at  first,  that  there  was  either  no  such  thing  as  love 
among  the  Yankees,  or  that  the  ladies,  by  a  slight 
transposition  of  the  words  of  the  poet,  have  1  loved 
not  well,  but  too  wisely.'  I  can  now,  however,  bear 
testimony  that  unhappy  marriages  are  very  rare  in 
New  England;  although,  perhaps,  the  principal  rea- 
sons are,  that  the  young  men  have  great  advantage  in 
finding  out  the  disposition  of  their  intendeds,  as  more 
can  be  learnt  of  the  character  of  a  woman  by  watching 
her  for  half  an  hour  while  engaged  in  household  duties, 
than  by  accompanying  her  to  balls  and  parties  for  a 
dozen  years  together;  and  the  other  reason  is,  that  both 
go  to  the  same  school,  and  are  equally  educated.  There 
are  only  two  faults  that  I  can  bring  against  the  Ameri- 
can women ;  and  these  arc,  that  they  spoil  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  are  most  uncomfortably  clean.  They 
are  always  washing  the  floor,  or  polishing  some  article 
of  furniture,  or  blacking  the  stone.  If  ever,  through 
forgetfulness,  I  walked  into  a  room  without  cleaning 
my  boots,  I  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Woman  has  a  higher  rank  in  America  than 
in  England.  She  is  equal  to  her  husband  in  educa- 
tion, and  is  considered  by  him  equal  in  mind.  I  have 
often  heard  a  farmer,  when  undecided  as  to  some  bar- 
gain or  other  matter  of  business,  such  as  we  would 
suppose  woman  knows  nothing  about,  and  has  no  right 
to  know,  say  that  he  would  ask  his  wife's  advice  before 
determining.  If  he  were  to  do  so  in  England,  some 
facetiously-disposed  individual  would  be  sure  to  resus- 
citate the  old  jokes  about  petticoat  government  and 
wearing  the  breeches.  The  women  never  work  out- 
of-doors  ;  the  men  even  milk  the  cows.  Neither  do  they 
go  down  on  their  knees  to  scrub  the  floor,  but  use  a 
machine  on  the  principle  of  a  mop ;  and  when  washing 
clothes,  they  spare  their  Angers  by  using  a  fluted  board, 
against  which  they  rub  the  linen ;  and  some  make  a 
still  farther  improvement  by  churning  the  clothes.  They 
have  no  such  scenes  here  as  we  show  in  our  collieries, 
or  as  I  myself  have  seen  even  in  highly-civilised  Scot- 
land, where  mere  girls  labour  hard  in  the  fields  loading 
dung-carts. 

When  I  arrived  at  Albany,  I  resolved  to  continue  my 
journey  to  Boston,  which  city  I  was  most  desirous  to 
see.  I  walked  across  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
this  route  has  been  already  so  much  described,  that  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  this  state  I  saw  and  con- 
versed with  many  of  the  Millerites,  a  sect  which  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  the  prophecies  that  the  world 
was  to  be  destroyed  on  the  forthcoming  April;  and 
their  faith  was  so  great,  that  many  of  them  did  not 
harvest  more  corn  than  was  sufficient  to  support  them 
until  the  appointed  time,  and  distributed  all  the  money 
to  the  poor,  doubtless  considering  it  a  virtue  to  do  so, 
although  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  themselves.  I  at- 
tended two  of  their  meetings  ;  but  to  me,  who  had  been 
used  to  the  quiet  serious  services  of  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  sight  was  very  disagreeable. 
The  preacher  stamped  on  the  floor,  waved  his  arms, 
and  shouted  out  to  the  extent  of  his  voice — the  perspi- 
ration streaming  down  his  face  from  the  violent  exer- 
cise. Many  of  the  congregation  seemed  worked  up  to 
perfect  frenzy;  the  young  women  especially,  dressed 
up  in  their  best  clothes,  were  lying  about  on  the  floor, 
some  of  them  in  fits,  and  screaming  for  mercy,  until 
even  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  preacher  himself  was 
This  sect  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm ; 


it  has  filled  the  mad-houses  of  the  United  States,  and 
created  dissensions  and  unhappiness  among  families. 
Boston  has  a  very  good  appearance  when  approached 
from  the  Brighton  side ;  it  seems  built  upon  a  hill,  and 
the  houses,  which,  seen  from  this  place,  are  all  made 
with  bright-red  bricks,  rise  gradually  terrace  over  ter- 
race, until  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  state  house. 
The  city  forms  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Boston  is  the  handsomest 
and  cleanest  city  in  the  union ;  Tremont  Street  and  the 
Common,  or  Park,  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  town  of  its 
size  in  the  world  It  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  tempe- 
rance and  anti-slavery  causes ;  and  it  is  also  from  this 
4  old  cradle  of  liberty'  that  missionary  and  other  enter- 
prises, having  for  their  end  the  good  of  mankind,  chiefly 
emanate.  The  chief  amusements  seem  attending  lec- 
tures on  religious,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects. 

While  I  was  at  Boston,  the  Bunker's  Hill  monument 
was  opened  in  great  style  by  the  President.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolution, 
who,  riding  in  open  carriages,  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  also  with  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Webster,  who 
was  orator  on  the  occasion  ;  but  all  the  rest  was  very 
ridiculous.  On  the  morning  appointed,  Mr  Tyler  rode 
into  Boston  in  an  open  carriage,  accompanied  by  his 
son — who,  by  the  by,  is  a  great  genius,  having  written 
a  five-act  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  or  something  of  the 
sort— with  several  carriages  following,  containing  the 
government  officers,  and,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  said, 
the  man  who  bought  the  copy  of  Mr  Robert  Tyler's 
work.  Before  the  carriage  marched  one  of  the  volun- 
teer bands,  playing  the  negro  tune  of  '  Get  out  the 
Way,  old  Dan  Tucker,'  to  the  great  delight  of  one  of 
the  President's  slaves,  who  was  seated  on  the  rumble. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  intended  as  an  insult,  as  Mr 
Tyler  is  not  at  all  popular ;  but  afterwards  I  found  that 
it  was  a  tune  very  much  in  favour  with  the  worthy 
citizens  who  like  to  play  at  soldiers. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  England, 
as  I  had  received  a  remittance  for  tliat  purpose ;  for 
although  I  liked  the  New  England  farmers  after  I  began 
to  know  them,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have 
spent  my  life  among  them,  yet  all  my  relations  and 
friends  were  in  '  the  old  country,'  and  I  had  duties  to 
perform  which,  although  forgotten  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, were  nevertheless  not  to  be  neglected.  I 
accordingly  went  by  the  railroad  and  steamer  to  New 
York,  and  engaged  a  passage  in  a  '  liner, '  or  regular 
emigrant  ship,  and  which  conveyance  I  would  advise  all 
who  go  to  America  in  sailing  vessels  to  choose.  We 
took  about  twenty  days  in  returning  to  Liverpool,  the 
passage  being  always  shorter  in  sailing  east  than  west ; 
the  reason  for  which  fact  being,  as  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man on  board  informed  us,  that  the  voyage  is  down-hill 
all  the  way.  In  this  ship  there  was  a  great  number  of 
emigrants  returning  home,  some  of  them  not  having 
been  able  to  obtain  employment,  as  many  had  not  got 
farther  in  the  interior  than  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  is  about  as  good  a  place  for  a  stranger  who  is  out 
of  work  as  London  is.  Some  of  them  were  coming 
back  for  relations,  wives,  or  sweethearts;  and  among 
the  number  were  about  a  dozen  girls  who  hod  been  in 
service,  and  said  that  they  were  coming  home  to  see 
their  friends,  most  of  them  having  saved  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  expenses  at  home,  and  carry  them 
out  again ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  I  believe  I 
am  stating  nothing  more  than  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  the  emigrant  ships  are  almost  as  full  on  the  return 
as  on  the  outward  voyage. 

From  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  I,  however, 
should  say  that  the  western  world  offers  immense  ad- 
vantages to  the  poor  emigrant,  especially  if  he  have 
friends  there  to  advise  him.  He  may  in  a  few  years 
acquire  a  comfortable  independence ;  and  if  he  be  ambi- 
tious and  persevering,  wealth  and  honours  arc  as  open  to 
him  as  to  the  highest  Any  person  will  succeed  if  he 
have  good  health,  and  is  willing  to  put  up  with  hard- 
ships for  a  short  time ;  but,  above  all  those  who  have 
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large  families  cannot  fail  of  getting  on  well,  for  in  Ame- 
rica children  are  more  precious  than  gold. 

In  finishing  this  account  of  my  ramble,  I  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  mcagreness  of  my  acquisitions.  I 
kept  no  diary,  howeTer ;  I  was  a  hard-working  pedes- 
trian, and  allowed  the  scenes  of  my  travels  to  find  their 
way  into  my  mind  as  they  could,  and  thoughts  stowed 
in  such  hidden  places  arc  only  brought  to  light  by 
chance.  Even  now,  as  I  am  laying  down  my  pen,  a 
hundred  persons  and  things  rise  up  like  spirits  to  re- 
proach me  for  having  omitted  mention  of  them ;  and  I 
can  only  hope  that  two  or  three  more  corners  may  be 
allotted  me  in  these  pages,  for  a  sketch  of  some  isolated 
scenes  and  characters  peculiar  to  the  humble  life  of 
America,  and  unlikely  to  present  themselves  to  the 
book-making  traveller. 


MEN  OP  THE  WORLD. 

[Abridged  from  •  Literary  Leave*,'  by  D.  L.  Richardwro.] 

There  in  a  great  difference  between  the  power  of  giving 
pood  advice  and  the  ability  to  act  upon  it  Theoretical 
wisdom  is  perhaps  rarely  associated  with  practical  wisdom  ; 
and  we  often  find  tliat  men  of  no  talent  whatever  contrive 
to  pass  through  life  with  credit  and  propriety,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  kind  of  instinct.  These  are  the  persona  who 
to  stumble  by  mere  good  luck  upon  the  philosopher's 
In  the  commerce  of  life,  everything  they  touch 
to  turn  into  gold. 
We  are  apt  to  place  the  greatest  confidence  In  the 
advice  of  the  successful,  and  none  at  all  in  that  of  the 
unprosperoua,  as  if  fortune  never  favoured  fools  nor  ne- 
glected the  wise.  A  man  may  have  more  intellect  than 
does  him  good,  for  it  tempts  him  to  meditate  and  to  com- 

f»are,  when  he  should  act  with  rapidity  and  decision  ;  and 
>y  trusting  too  mnch  to  his  own  sagacity,  and  too  little  to 
fortuno,  be  often  loses  many  a  golden  opportunity,  that  is 
like  a  prize  in  the  lottery  to  his  leas  brilliant  competitor*. 
It  is  not  the  men  of  thought,  but  the  men  of  action,  who 
are  best  fitted  to  push  their  way  upwards  in  the  world. 
The  Hamlets  or  philosophical  speculators  are  out  of  their 
element  in  the  crowd.  They  are  wise  enough  as  reflecting 
observers,  but  tho  moment  they  descend  from  their  soli- 
tary elevation,  and  mingle  with  the  thick  throng  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  there  is  a  sad  discrepancy  between  their 
dignity  as  teachers  and  their  conduct  a*  actors  ;  their 
wi»dom  in  busy  life  evaporates  in  words  ;  they  talk  like 
sages,  but  they  act  like  fools.  There  is  an  essential  diffe- 
rence between  those  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  the  world,  and  those  that  arc  required  in  the  closet. 
Bacon  was  the  wisest  of  human  beings  in  his  quiet  study, 
but  when  he  entered  the  wide  and  noisy  theatre  of  life,  he 
sometime*  conducted  himself  in  a  way  of  which  he  could 
have  admirably  pointed  out  the  impropriety  in  a  moral 
essay.  He  knew  as  well  aa  any  man  th.it  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  but  he  did  not  always  act  aa  if  he  thought  so. 
The  line  intellect  of  Addison  could  trace  with  subtlety 
and  truth  all  the  proprieties  of  social  and  of  public  life, 
but  he  was  himself  deplorably  inefficient  both  aa  a  com- 
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observer  of  human  life  than  the  poet  Cowper  is  not  often 
met  with,  though  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  turning 
his  knowledge  and  good  sense  to  a  practical  account,  and 
when  he  came  to  act  for  himself,  was  aa  helpless  and  de- 
pendent aa  a  child.  Tho  excellent  author  of  the  Wealth 
j  of  Nations  could  not  manage  the  economy  of  his  own 
house. 

People  who  have  sought  tho  advice  of  successful  men  of 
■  the  world,  liavc  often  experienced  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  I 
disappointment  when   listening  to  their  commonplace 
maxims  and  weak  and  barren  observations.    There  is  very  I 
'  frequently  the  same  discrepancy,  though  in  tho  opposite  | 
extreme,  between  the  words  and  the  actions  of  prosperous 
men  of  the  world  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  unsuc- 
cessful men  of  wisdom.   Tito  former  talk  like  fools,  but 
they  act  like  men  of  sense  ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  latter.   The  thinkers  may  safely  direct  the  movement* 
of  other  men,  but  they  do  not  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to 
direct  their  own. 

They  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  are  gene- 
rally inclined  to  be  so  ungrateful  to  fortune  aa  to  attribute 
I  all  their  success  to  their  own  exertions,  and  to  season 
then*  pity  for  their  less  successful  friends  with 


of  contempt  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nothing 
be  mora  ridiculous  and  unjust.  In  the  list  of  the 
on*,  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  owe  their  ad' 
to  talent  and  sagacity  alone.  The  majority  must  attribute 
their  rise  to  a  combination  of  industry,  prudence,  and 
good  fortune ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  still  mora  in- 
debted to  the  lucky  accidents  of  life  tlian  to  their  own 
character  or  conduct. 

Perhaps  not  only  tho  higher  intellectual  gifts,  but  even 
the  finer  moral  emotions,  are  an  encumbrance  to  the  for- 
tune-hunter. A  gentle  disposition  and  extreme  frankness 
and  generosity  have  been  the  ruin,  in  a  worldly  sense,  of 
many  a  noble  spirit  There  is  a  degree  of  cautiousness 
and  mistrust,  and  a  certain  insensibility  and  sternness, 
that  seem  essential  to  the  man  who  has  to  bustle  through 
the  world  and  secure  his  own  interests.  He  cannot  turn 
aside,  and  indulge  in  generous  symjiathics,  without  ne- 
glecting in  some  measure  his  own  affairs.  It  is  like  a 
pedestrian's  progress  through  a  crowded  street ;  he  cannot 
pause  for  a  moment,  or  look  to  the  right  or  left,  without 
increasing  his  own  obstructions.  When  time  and  business 
press  hard  upon  him,  the  cry  of  affliction  on  the  road-side 
is  unheeded  and  forgotten.  He  acquires  a  habit  of  indiffe- 
rence to  all  but  the  one  thing  needful— his  own  success. 

I  sliall  not  here  speak  of  those  by-ways  to  success  in 
life  which  require  only  a  large  share  of  hypocrisy  and 
nor  of  those  insinuating  manners  and  frivolous 
which  are  so  often  better  rewarded  than 


of  the  arts  by  which  a  1 
i  throws  a  modest  and 


rival  into  the  ahade.  Nor  shall  I  proceed  to  show  how 
great  a  drawback  is  a  noble  sincerity  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  memorable  scene  between  Gil  Bias  and 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  daily  and  nightly  re-acted  on 
the  great  stage  of  life.  I  cannot  cuter  upon  minute  parti- 
culars, or  touch  upon  all  the  numerous  branches  of  my 
subject,  without  exceeding  the  limit*  I  havo  proposed  to 
myself  in  the  present  esaay. 

Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  phrase,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  conventionalisms,  or  a  familiarity  with  the 
forma  and  ceremonials  of  society.  This,  of  course,  is  of 
easy  acquisition  when  the  mind  is  once  bent  upon  the 
task.  The  practice  of  the  small  proprieties  of  life  to  a 
congenial  spirit  soon  ceases  to  be  a  study  ;  it  rapidly  be- 
comes a  mere  habit,  or  an  untroubled  and  unerring  in- 
stinct This  is  always  the  case  when  there  is  no  sedentary 
labour  by  the  midnight  lamp  to  produce  an  ungainly  stoop 
in  the  shoulders,  and  a  conscious  defect  of  grace  and 
pliancy  in  the  limbs  ;  and  when  there  is  no  abstract 
thought  or  poetic  vision  to  dissi]>ate  the  attention,  and 
blind  us  to  the  trivial  realities  that  are  passing  immediately 
around  us.  Some  degree  of  vanity  and  a  (icrfcct  self- 
|x>8*e«sion  are  absolutely  essential ;  but  high  intellect  is 
only  an  obstruction.  There  are  some  who  acem  born  for 
tho  boudoir  and  the  ball-room,  while  others  are  as  little 
fitted  for  fashionable  society  as  a  fish  is  for  the  open  air 
and  the  dry  land.  They  who  are  more  familiar  with  books 
than  with  men,  cannot  look  calm  and  pleased  when  their 
souls  are  inwardly  perplexed.  The  almost  venial  hypo- 
crisy of  politeness  is  the  more  criminal  and  disgusting  in 
their  judgment,  on  account  of  it*  difficulty  to  themselves, 
and  the  provoking  eaae  with  which  it  appears  to  be  adopted 
bv  others.  Tho  loquacity  of  the  forward,  the  effeminate 
affectation  of  the  foppish,  and  the  sententiousnesa  of  shal- 
low gravity,  excite  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  weariness 
that  they  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  inclination  to 
conceal. 

A  recluse  philosopher  is  unable  to  return  a  simple  salu- 
tation witlvout  betraying  his  awkwardness  and  uneasiness 
to  the  quick  eye  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  exhibits  a 
ludicrous  mixture  of  humility  and  pride.  He  is  indignant 
at  the  assurance  of  others,  and  is  mortified  at  his  own 
timidity.  He  is  vexed  that  ho  should  suffer  those  whom 
he  feels  to  be  bis  inferiors  to  enjoy  a  temporary  superiority. 
He  is  troubled  that  they  should  )>e  able  to  trouble  him, 
and  ashamed  that  they  should  make  him  ashamed.  Such 
a  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  brings  all  his  pride,  but 
leaves  his  vanity  behind  liiin.  Pride  allows  our  wounds 
to  remain  exposed,  and  makes  them  doubly  irritablo  ; 
but  vanity,  as  Sancho  says  of  sleep,  seems  to  cover  a  man 
all  over  as  with  a  cloak.  A  contemplative  spirit  cannot 
concentrate  its  attention  on  minute  and  uninteresting 
ceremonials,  and  a  sense  of  unfitness  for  society  make*  the 
most  ordinary  of  its  duties  a  painful  task.   There  are  t 
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author*  who  would  rather  write  a  quarto  volume  In  pmi»e 
of  woman,  than  hand  a  fashionable  lady  to  tier  ehalr. 

The  foolish  and  formal  conversation  of  polite  life  is  natu- 
rally uninteresting  to  the  retired  scholar  ;  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  less  objectionable  if  he  thought  he  could  take 
a  share  in  it  with  any  degree  of  credit.  Ho  has  not  the 
feeling  of  calm  and  unmixed  contempt ;  then*  is  envy 
and  irritation  iu  his  heart.  He  cannot  despise  his  fellow- 
creatures,  nor  be  wholly  indifferent  to  their  good  opinion. 
Whatever  he  may  think  of  their  manners  and  conver- 
sation, his  uneasiness  evinces  that  he  does  not  feel  alto- 
gether above  or  independent  of  them.  No  man  likes  to 
seem  unfit  for  the  company  he  is  in.  At  Rome,  every  man 
would  be  a  Roman.  *  *  • 

The  axioms  most  familiar  to  men  of  the  world  are 
passed  from  one  tongue  to  another  without  much  reflec- 
tion. They  arc  merely  parroted.  Some  critics  have  thought 
that  the  advice  which  Polonius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
gives  his  son  on  his  going  abroad,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wisdom  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of 
that  weak  and  foolish  old  man.  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  find,  on  closer  con- 
sideration, that  what  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  an 
or  oversight  of  Shaksjware's,  is  only  another  ilia 
of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  human  life.  The  precepts 
which  the  old  man  desires  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  Laertes 
are  just  such  as  ho  might  have  heard  a  hundred  thousand 
times  in  his  long  passage  through  the  world.  They  arc 
not  brought  out  from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  ;  thev 
have  only  fastened  themselves  on  his  memory,  and  are 
much  nearer  to  his  tongue  than  to  his  heart.  No  one  is 
surprised  at  the  Innumerable  wise  saws  and  proverbial 
phrases  that  issue  from  the  lips  of  the  most  silly  and  igno- 
rant old  women  in  all  ranks  of  life,  in  town  and  country, 
in  cottage*  and  in  court*.  In  the  conversation  of  the 
weakest- minded  persona  we  often  find,  as  in  that  of 
Polonius,  both  'matter  and  impertinency  mixed.'  His 
advice  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher,  hut  of  a  courtier  and 
man  of  the  world.  He  echoes  the  common  wisdom  of  his 
associates : — 

4  Glre  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man'«  censure,*  but  reservo  thy  judgment.' 

He  is  indebted  to  his  court  education  for  this  mean  and 
heartless  maxim.  To  listen  eagerly  to  the  communications 
of  others,  and  to  conceal  his  own  thoughts,  is  the  first 
lesson  that  a  courtier  learns.  Lot  us  quote  another  speci- 
men of  his  paternal  admonitions : — 

*  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  lows  both  itself  nod  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.' 

Polonius  might  have  picked  tip  this  marvellous  scrap  of 
prudence  in  some  petty  tradesman's  shop  ;  not,  however,  in 
a  pawnbroker's,  for  the  sign  of  which  it  would  form  a  very 
forbidding  motto.  There  arc  a  few  precepts  in  the  parting 
advice  of  Polonius  of  a  somewhat  higher  character ;  but 
they  are  only  such  as  float  about  the  world,  and  are  re- 
peated on  occasion  by  all  well-intentioned  people.  They 
arc  not  of  that  high  and  original  cast  which  Uhakspearc 
would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  or  any  other 
thoughtful  and  noble-hearted  i>ersonage. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  affirm  that  men  who  are  out  of 
the  world  know  more  of  the  philosophy  of  its  movements 
than  those  who  arc  in  it  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
true,  and  easily  accounted  for.  The  busy  man  is  so  rapidly 
whirled  about  in  the  vast  machine,  that  he  has  not  leisure 
to  observe  its  motion.  An  observer  stationed  on  a  hill 
that  overlooks  a  battle  can  see  more  distinctly  the  opera- 
tions of  cither  army  than  the  combatants  themselves. 
They  who  have  attained  success  by  mere  good  fortune,  arc 
particularly  ill-fitted  to  direct  and  counsel  others  who  are 
Struggling  through  the  labyrinths  of  life.  A  shrewd  ob- 
server who  has  touched  the  rocks,  is  a  l>ctter  pilot  than  he 
who  has  passed  through  a  difficult  channel  in  ignorance  of 
its  dangers. 

Tho  extent  of  a  person's  knowledge  of  mankind  is  not 
to  be  calculated  by  the  numtier  of  liis  years.  The  old, 
indeed,  are  always  wise  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
eagerly  volunteer  advice,  which  is  not  in  all  cases  as 
eagerly  received.  The  stale  preparatory  sentence  of, '  When 
you  have  come  to  my  years,'  &c.  is  occasionally  a  prologuo 
to  the  wearisome  farce  of  second  childhood.  A  Latin 
proverb  says  that  •experience  tcachcth.'    It  sometime* 
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doe*  so,  hut  not 
natural  sagacity,  and  without  that,  it  is  nearly  useless- 
It  is  said  to  be  an  axiom  in  natural  history,  that  a 
cat  will  never  tread  again  the  road  on  which  it  ha*  been 
beaten ;  but  this  has  Men  disproved  in  a  thousand  expe- 
riments.   It  is  the  same  with  mankind.   A  weak-minded 
man,  let  his  years  be  few  or  numerous,  will  no  sooner  bo 
extricated  from  a  silly  scrape,  than  he  will  fall  again  into 
the  same  difficulty  in  the  very  same  way.  Nothing  is  more 
common  tlian  for  old  women  (of  either  sex)  to  shake  with 
a  solemn  gravity  their  thin  gray  hair*,  as  if  they  covered  a 
repository  of  gathered  wisdom,  when  perchance  some  clear 
and  lively  head  upon  younger  shoulder*  has  fiftv  times  the 
knowledge  with  less  than  half  tho  pretension.   We  are  not 
always  wise  in  proportion  to  our  opportunite*  of  acquiring 
wisdom,  but  according  to  the  shrewdness  and  activity  of 
our  observation.    Nor  is  a  man's  fortune  in  all  case*  an 
unequivocal  criterion  of  the  character  of  his  intellect*  or  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.    Men  in  business  acquire  a  habit 
of  guarding  themselves  very  carefully  against  the  arts  of 
those  with  whom  they  arc  brought  in  contact  in  their 
commercial  transactions  ;  but  they  are,  ]>erhaps,  better 
versed  in  goods  and  securities  than  in  the  human  heart. 
They  wisely  trust  a  great  deal  more  to  law  paper*  tlum  to 
'  the  human  face  divine,'  or  any  of  those  indications  of  cha- 
which  are  so  unerringly  perused  by  a  profound  ob- 
A  great  dramatic  poet  can  lift  the  curtain  of  the 
heart  ;  but  mere  men  of  business  must  act  always 
in  the  dark,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  individual, 
whatever  his  ostensible  character,  may  be  a 
they  will  have  no  transactions  with  their 
until  they  have  made  4  aamiranc 
themselves  from  the  possibility 
They  carry  this  habit  of  caution  and  mistrustfulness  to 
such  a  melancholy  extreme,  tliat  they  will  hardly  lend  a 
guinea  to  a  father  or  a  brother  without  a  regular  receipt. 
They  judge  of  all  mankind  by  a  few  wretched  exceptions. 
Lawyers  have  a  similar  tendency  to  form  partial  and  un- 
favourable opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  because  they 
come  in  contact  with  tho  worst  specimens  of  humanity, 
and  see  more  of  the  dark  side  of  life  than  otlvcr  men.  Of 
all  classes  of  men,  perhaps  the  member*  of  the  medical 
profession  have  the  best  opportunity  of  forming  a  fair  and 
accurate  judgment  of  mankind  in  general,  and  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  know  that  none  have  a  higher  opinion  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  observable  that  men  are  very  much  disposed  to 
'  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  when  they  paint  their  fcllow-crcatiires,  to  dip  their 
brush  in  the  colours  of  their  own  heart. 

•  AU  seem*  Infected  that  the  Infected  spy, 
A»  all  wmi  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  frank  and  noble  spirit  observes  the 
world  by  the  light  of  its  own  nature ;  and  indeed  all  who 
have  studied  mankind  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and 
with  a  wide  and  liberal  observation,  have  felt  that  man  is 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  being  formed  after  the  image 
of  his  Maker. 

Though  I  have  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  some  par- 
ticular professions  to  indurate  the  heart  and  limit  or  warp 
the  judgment,  I  should  l>e  sorry,  indeed,  if  the  remarks  that 
I  have  ventured  upon  this  subject  should  lie  regarded  as 
an  avowal  of  hostility  toward*  any  class  whatever  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  gross  absurdity 
and  injustice,  if  I  Hid  not  readily  admit  that  intellect  and 
virtue  are  not  confined  to  one  class  or  excluded  from 
another.  Men  arc,  generally  speaking,  very  much  the 
creature*  of  circumstance  ;  but  there  is  no  condition  of  life 
in  which  the  soul  lias  not  sometimes  asserted  her  inde- 
peinlcncc  of  all  adventitious  distinctions ;  and  there  is  no 
trade  or  profession  in  which  we  do  not  meet  with  men  who 
to  human  nature. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  RAILWAY  CHARGKR. 

Another  point  in  dispute  is  the  treatment  of  third-elan 
passengers.  There  is  no  one  matter  on  which  a  greater 
display  of  pseudo-humanity  is  made  than  on  this.  Many 
persona  do  not  like  to  confess  that  they  travel  in  third- 
class  coaches  to  save  their  money,  and,  moreover,  they 
very  naturally  wish  the  third-class  carriages  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible.   Now,  if  people,  by  mv 
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nifesting  great  humanity  to  the  poor,  can  at  the  aamo  time 
aavo  their  own  money,  and  make  themselves  more  com- 
fortable, tlte  display  of  tenderness  in  likely  to  be  abundant. 
Tlurd- class  carnage*,  which  certainly  are  more  comfortable 
than  outside  seat*  on  coaches,  arc  called  '  pig-boxes,'  in 
order  to  teach  the  poor  man  that  lie  is  '  insulted '  by  being 
told  to  get  into  one.  Having  carried  his  bundle  a  couple 
of  miles  (for  poor  people  do  not  employ  porters),  be  is 
4  contemptuously  treated'  when  desired  to  put  it  into  the 
wagon.  At  one  time  there  had  been  several  accideut* 
from  trains  being  mu  into  from  belund,  and  practical  men 
entertained  conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether  there  was 
mo«t  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source  or  from 
the  engine  running  oft  the  rails.  On  those  lines  where  the 
speed  was  very  great  and  the  gauge  wide,  accidents  to  slow 
trains  from  collision  from  behind  seemed  the  most  pro- 
bable, and  the  passenger-carriage  was  therefore  placed  in 
front  of  the  train.  Tliis  was  represented  as  a  scheme  for 
preventing  people  using  tliat  carriage  at  all,  and  was  called 
'  a  disgraceful  and  monstrous  plan  of  intimidating  the 
poorer  class  of  passengers.'  If  the  directors  had  really 
wished  to  compel  passengers  to  use  the  dear  instead  of  the 
cheap  carriage,  they  would  have  easily  attained  it  by  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  taking  off  the  third-class  carriage 
altogether.  But  where  authors  arc  engaged  in  pandering 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  they  prefer  imputing  to 
individuals  the  most  incredible  and  useless  wickedness, 
rather  than  admit  a  commonplace  explanation. 

The  coaches  between  London  and  Bristol  were  fourteen 
hours  on  the  road,  the  stage  wagons  two  and  a  half  days  ; 
the  much-abused  slow  trains  on  the  Great  Western  per- 
form the  same  journey  in  nine  and  a  half  hours.  The  injury 
and  indignity  shown  by  the  railway  company  to  the  poor 
consists,  then,  in  enabling  them  to  perform  tins  journey  in 
two-thirds  of  the  time  formerly  required  by  the  rich,  and 
one-sixth  of  the  time  they  themselves  would  liave  spent. 
Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  facts,  we  hear  those  Who  had 
neither  sense  nor  enterprise  to  forward  these  great  under- 
takings now  turning  round  on  their  benefactors,  and  de- 
scribing as  an  insult  and  injury  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
ever  conferred  on  tho  jioorcr  classes. 

As  to  the  outside  of  a  coach  in  bad  weather,  that  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it  was  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  modes 
of  locomotion  ever  devised,  an  American  stage  over  a  cor- 
duroy road  being  the  worst.  After  sonic  winters  spent  in 
Sweden,  Mr  Laing  declared  that  he  had  never  suffered  so 
much  from  cold  as  when  travelling  in  F.nglnud  on  the  tops 
of  coaches.  It  is  all  very  well  for  authors  to  describe  in 
glowing  terms  the  miseries  and  Insults  to  which  third-class 
|iaa*cngcrs  on  railways  arc  exposed.  The  reality  is  quite 
the  reverse.  Otherwise  how  should* we  hear  at  railway 
meetings  the  reiterated  and  piteous  complaints  of  directors 
that  the  rich  will  persist  in  going  into  these  vehicles ;  mer- 
chants, bankers,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  members  of  par- 
liament, gentlemen  who  have  no  predilection  for  being 
miserable,  and  no  notion  at  all  of  exposing  themselven  to 
insult,  button  np  their  coats  (and  pockets),  and  ask  for 
third-class  tickets.  There  is  nothing  more  impossible  than 
to  provide  for  the  poor  those  comforts  which  the  wealth  of 
the  rich  enables  them  to  command  ;  there  is  a  higher  agency 
concerned  in  this  than  even  railway  directors.  There  are 
some  gentlemen  who  advocate  very  strongly  the  propriety 
of  covering  over  third-class  carriages,  and  others  who  com- 
ment pretty  severely  on  the  inhumanity  of  directors  in 
exposing  tho  poor  to  the  merciless  severity  of  tlte  blast  of 
winter.  If  tills  reasoning  is  sound,  why  Is  it  not  applied  to 
the  proprietors  of  stage-coaches  ?  Is  Mr  Purcell  a  wretch, 
because  ho  does  not  provide  a  covering  for  his  outside  pas- 
sengers? or  is  Mr  Croal  a  brute,  because  he  does  not  rind 
inside  places  for  those  who  pay  outside  fares  ?  Deck  pas- 
sengers in  a  steamer  on  a  rough  night  are  worse  off  than 
third-class  passenirers  on  a  railway.  They  arc  never  invited 
into  the  cabin  with  cabin  passengers,  and  yet  the  St  George 
Steam-packet  Comjiany  divide  their  gains,  without  fearing 
a  leading  article  in  the  Times.  There  is  nothing  on  rail- 
ways different  from  this,  that  all  the  rules  of  trading  should 
be  reversed,  and  that  people  should  argue  that  the  poor 
man  who  pays  2s.  6d.  should  receive  tho  same  accommo- 
dation as  the  richer  man  who  pays  3s.  fid.  For  civility, 
punctuality,  and  general  regularity,  the  railway  system  is 
Ear  beyond  anything  ever  known. — Prtuer'i  Afagazine. 

[This  is  a  just  and  praiseworthy  defence  of  the  railway 
proprietors.  The  difference  between  railway  and  stage- 
coach travelling  is  nearly  all  tho  difference  between  civi- 
lisation and  barbarism.    In  the  one  case,  a  passenger  feels 


that  ho  is  under  the  care  of  the  most  enlightened  clans  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  what  ho  too  often  feels  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  needless  to  specify.  And  this  is  simply  l>ccAuse 
railway  travelling  arrangements  arc  on  such  a  large  and 
liberal  scale,  as  to  allow  of  a  superior  class  of  officials  being 
employed.  What  is  said  here  about  third-class  trains  is 
perfectly  true.  The  shabby  rich,  by  the  disposition  they 
show  to  make  use  of  these  trains,  are  the  sole  cause  of  their 
being  made  less  comfortable  than  they  otherwise  would 
need  to  be.  We  have  l>ecn  astounded  to  hear  that  men 
worth  scores  of  thousands  have  not  scrupled  to  use  third- 
class  carriages  on  the  Greenock  Railway :  some  have  even 
purchased  camp-stools  on  which  to  seat  themselves  in 
these  carriages.  It  should  be  held  up  to  universal  con- 
tempt, as  a  practice  not  ou'v  mean  in  itself,  but  inhumane, 
as  it  tends  to  deprive  tho  poor  of  comforts  that  otherwise 
would  flow  to  them.] 

METALLIZATION  OF  WOOD. 

Of  tho  several  patented  processes  for  rendering  wood 
thoroughly  im|»crvioua  to  rot,  the  ravages  of  insects,  and 
the  action  of  fire,  tliat  of  Mr  Payne  is  considered  by  com- 
petent judges  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  The  merit  of 
the  invention — according  to  the  Polytechnic  Magazine,  from 
wliich  we  take  the  substance  of  our  notice — consists  in  the 
circumstance,  that  it  does  not  merely  impregnate  timber 
with  metallic,  preparations,  but  by  means  of  chemical  de- 
com|KNiiti(in  actually  fossilizes,  so  to  speak,  the  substance 
acted  upon  ;  and  by  a  combination  of  agencies,  all  of  them 
quite  inconsiderable  in  point  of  cost,  creates  of  the  wood  an 
entirely  new  insoluble,  durable,  and  uninflammable  matter. 
If  these  results  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  expense  and  in 
a  short  period,  and  the  metallized  w  ood  lie  rendered  elastic 
or  non-elastic  as  required,  and  be  so  granulated  externally 
and  internally  as  to  adapt  it  with  perfect  safety  for  pave- 
ments and  other  purposes,  a  complete  revolution  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated  in  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry.  For  instance,  it  would  be  of  immense 
utility  in  countries  where  houses  arc  built  of  wood  ;  it  would 
greatly  diminish  casualties  by  fire,  increase  the  value  of 
timber-forests  in  tho  vicinity  of  railways  and  other  similar 
undertakings,  and  indeed  affect  the  modus  operandi  of 
every  profession  connected  with  engineering,  ship-building, 
and  carjientry. 

The  process  consists  in  placing  the  timber  to  be  operated 
upon  first  in  a  vacuum  in  a  solutiou  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  is  made  thoroughly  to  saturate  it  by  exhaustiou  and 
pressure.  A  similar  mode  is  then  followed  with  a  solution 
of  tho  muriate  of  lime,  and  within  the  pores  of  the  wood 
there  is  thus  created,  by  decomposition,  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  principle 
acted  upon  by  the  inventor  was,  tliat  the  source  of  decay 
exists  in  the  very  nature  and  properties  of  the  wood  itself, 
and  that  a  complete  change  must  be  effected  In  its  struc- 
ture by  the  permeation  of  a  substance  capable  of  resisting 
external  influences  and  arresting  internal  decay.  By  pre- 
viously-discovered processes,  various  metallic  oxides  /the 
expensive  ones  of  mercury  and  copper)  and  alkalies  had 
been,  by  means  of  exhaustion  and  pressure,  introduced  into 
the  cells  of  the  wood  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Payne  to 
overcome  an  objection  common  to  all  these  processes; 
namely,  the  liability  to  a  disunion  of  the  solutions.  This 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  introduction  of  certain  saline  sub- 
stances which  prevent  anv  such  disunion  taking  place ;  and 
herein  consists  much  of  the  merit  of  tho  patent. 

The  most  porous,  the  softest,  and  consequently  the 
cheapest  woods,  continues  our  authority,  under  this  process, 
are  rendered  equal,  in  point  of  usefulness,  durability,  and 
strength,  to  the  hart  lest  and  best  descriptions  of  timber. 
Not  only  is  the  beech  rendered  equal  to  the  oak,  but  made 
to  partake  of  metallic  qualities  even  more  lasting  than 
timber  which  at  present  is  threefold  its  price.  Wood  so 
prepared- —even  deal — becomes  susceptible  of  tho  finest 
polish  ;  and  moreover,  by  the  use  of  certain  solutions,  can 
tie  stained  throughout  with  any  variety  of  colour.  In  ship- 
building and  in  house-building  it  would  come  into  advan- 
tageous use,  with  the  peculiar  recommendation  that  the 
inferior  woods  of  home  and  colonial  growth  would  become 
at  once  mora  valuable  in  the  market.  Perliaps  the  most 
important  fact  connected  with  Paynized  timber  is  its  ap- 
plicability not  only  for  railway  sleepers,  but  actually  as  a 
substitute  for  iron  rails,  for  which  purpose  it  is  now  being 
tested  on  several  lines,  and  so  far  as  experiment  goes,  pro- 
mises to  be  preferablo  to  Iron,  offering  nearly  as  httle 
friction,  and  presenting  a  better  bite  to  tho  wheels,  which 
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enables  the  engines  to  mount  inclinations  impossible  on 
an  iron  railway.  The  diicovcry  ha*  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioner*  of  Wood*  and  Forest*, 
under  whoso  direction  a  set  of  experiments  are  now  being 
made,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  metallized  timber 
in  the  various  works 


THE  ARBORETUM  AT  DERBT. 

Amidst  the  benefactors  of  tho  human  race,  none  stand 
more  conspicuous  than  tho  late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.  who, 
with  an  effective  liberality  and  determined  kindness,  was 
spared  to  commence,  carry  on,  and  complete  this  (empha- 
tically speaking)  garden  of  the  poor.  I  visited  it  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  21st  of  April  last— the  gardens  being  open  only 
in  tho  afternoon.  I  observed  a  happy  seriousness  on  the 
countenances  of  the  visitors— a  subdued  enjoyment  which 
spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  judgment  of  tho  noble- 
minded  man  who  had  thus  provided  the  means  of  bringing 
the  works  of  tho  Almighty  under  the  eye  of  those  who  all 
the  week  are  busily  engaged  in  earning  their  daily  bread. 
Parents,  with  their  children  of  various  ages,  might  be  seen 
quietly  sitting  on  the  many  substantial  seatB  provided  for 
them  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  strolling  on  the  walks 
admiring  the  early  flowers  on  tho  shrubs  ;  all  tho  shrubs 
have  a  name  attached  to  them,  very  conspicuous,  yet  not 
so  hs  to  be  offensive  to  tho  fastidious  eye.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  children  of  ten  years  trying  to  read,  no  doubt  to 
them  hard  names,  and  puzzling  their  little  heads  to  make 
them  out.  I  remarked  the  good  behaviour  of  those  *  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,'  as,  amidst  the  many  hundreds  that  were 
in  the  garden,  I  only  observed  one  instance  of  rudeness,  in 
two  boys  throwing  stone*  at  each  other.  It  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  elder  people,  and  the  boys  slunk  away 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  The  garden  was,  as  is  generally 
known,  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr  Loudon,  and  the  execution 
of  his  task  does  credit  even  to  him.  Broad  substantial 
walks  lead  down  the  centre,  branching  off  diagonally,  and 
returning  up  each  side  in  a  serpentine  form.  They  arc  hid 
from  each  other  by  raised  mounds  of  various  forms,  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  persons  seeing  over.  The  named 
specimens  stand  singly  on  the  pass,  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  as  their  various  habits  as  to  size  and  form 
will  require  when  fully  grown.  They  arc,  consequently, 
conspicuous  object*,  and  draw  attention  even  from  the 
most  heedless.  In  the  ground,  previously  to  its  being  laid 
out,  there  were  some  larger  trees ;  these  are  judiciously 

C reserved,  and  scats  are  placed  under  them.  It  is,  I  think, 
owever,  an  oversight  that  these  our  common  trees  are  not 
named.  That  the  people  pay  Attention  to  tho  names,  was 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  early  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  ribes,  prunus,  Ac.  were  crowded  by  even  well-dressed 
elderly  persons,  who  were  reading  the  names,  and,  in  some 
instances,  copying  them.  I  would  just  observe,  en  passant, 
that  the  labels  contain  the  botanical  name,  English  name, 
native  country,  and  year  of  introduction.  As  a  means  of 
refining  the  manners,  elevating  the  taste,  and  subduing 
evil  propensities,  giving  the  lower  orders  an  innocent  and 
rational  amusement,  and  even  instruction,  the  Derby  Ar- 
boretum is  much  to  be  admired.  I  came  away  delighted 
at  the  good  effects  it  had  produced  even  already,  although 
it  is  scarcely  three  years  since  the  gardens  were  completed. 
—Correspondent  of  Gardener?  Chronicle. 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  MANKIND. 

I  have  observed  one  ingredient  somewhat  necessary  in  a 
man's  composition  towards  happiness,  which  people  of 
feeling  would  do  well  to  acquire— a  certain  respect  for  the 
follies  of  mankind  ;  for  there  are  so  many  fools  whom  the 
world  entitles  to  regard,  whom  accident  has  placed  in 
heights  of  which  they  are  unworthy,  that  he  who  cannot 
restrain  his  contempt  or  indignation  at  the  sight,  will  be 
too  often  quarrelling  with  the  disposal  of  things  to  relish 
that  share  which  ia  allotted  to  " 


DOMESTIC  OAS- APPARATUS. 

Scientific  journals  notice,  among  their  novelties,  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  gas  from  any  fire  which  ii 
kept  in  constant  use,  such  as  a  common  kitchen  grate,  i 
steam-engine  or  other  large  furnace.  The  invention  is  the 
property  of  Messrs  Cordon  and  Smith  of  Nottingham,  who 
nave  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  tho  apparatus,  which 
is  described  as  exceedingly  simple  and  manageable,  and 
capable  of  generating  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  at  little 
or  no  expense  beyond  the  original  cost.  We  have  slight 
hopes,  we  must  confess,  of  every  household  becoming  it* 
own  gas  manufacturer  ;  but  if  the  promise  of  the  invention 
be  fulfilled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  adoption  in  fac- 
tories and  other  establishments  having  furnaces  at  their 
command,  and  requiring  an  almost  constant  supply  of  this 
now  necessary  article  of  illumination. 


EFFECTS  OF  DRAINAGE  ON  HUMAN  LIFE. 

"  The  Rev.  Professor  Buckland,  at  a  public  meeting  lately 
held  in  Oxford,  said  tliat  in  the  parish  of  St  Margaret, 
Leicester,  containing  22,000  inhabitants,  it  appeared  that 
one  portion  of  it  was  effectually  drained,  some  parts  bet 
partially  so,  and  others  not  at  alL  In  the  latter,  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  is  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  while  is 
the  same  parish  where  the  drainage  is  only  partial,  the 
average  is  twentv-two  rears  and  a  half,  thereby  showing 
the  frightful  effects  of  a'bad  atmosphere. 

VALUE  OF  CEREMONY. 

All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly  things  ;  but 
yet  a  man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  They  arc  the 
outworks  of  manners  and  decency,  which  would  be  ton 
often  broken  in  upon,  if  it  were  not  for  that  defence  which 
keeps  the  enemy  at  a  proper  distance.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  always  treat  fools  and  coxcombs  with  great  cere- 
mony, truo  good-breeding  not  being  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  " 


SONNET 

TO  A  POETICAL  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
BY  S.  W.  rASTSTDOS. 

Poitical  and  poor !  Ah,  hapless  friend, 
A  bitter  lot  U  thine,  for  .cowling  fate 

will 

And  Fame's  twin  brother,  Famine, 
Borrow  and  Want,  pole  cupbearers,  will 
Beside  thy  board,  so  scant  and  desolate, 
And  Disappointment  still  thy  steps  attend. 
No  bays  may  wreathe  thy  brow  ;  but  Folly's  leer, 
Knvy's  grudged  praise,  and  Grandeur's  withering 
Will  often  wring  the  sigh  and  scalding  tear, 
And  prove  around  thy  heart  a  wreath  of  thorn. 
God  help  thee,  and  from  ill  tby  path  secure  ! 
i  thou  wilt  enjoy,  but  ah, 


NOTE. 

In  the  brief  article  which  appeared  in  No.  19,  under  the  title  of 
*  A  Dishonesty  in  a  High  Walk,'  tho  Metropolitan  Life- Assurance 
Society,  enumerated  in  the  honourable  list  of  offices  which  rtjeet 
the  depraved  plan  of  giving  eomml«ion  as  a  means  of  obum.-nx 
business,  was  described  as  a  mixed  pruprirtarf.  This  we  find  to  be 
a  mistake,  for  which  the  only  ground  was,  that  the  Metropolitan, 
while  substantially  a  mutual-assuring  society,  acts  <u  a  comrnnr 
in  insuring  such  persons  as  prefer  lower  rates  with  no  prospect  of 
a  division  of  profits.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  rectify  taJs 
error,  aa  public  opinion  has  now— justly,  we  think — set  la  SB 
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PATRONISERS. 
Patronising  ia  not  an  act  confined  to  those 
with  superior  means  or  rank ;  it  is  a  disposition  of 
human  nature,  distributed  without  any  regard  to  ex- 
traneous circumstances.    Sometimes  it  is  found  in  per- 
sons of  comparatively  humble  condition,  and  not  in  them 
exercised  on  their  inferiors  alone,  but  occasionally  upon 
their  superiors  also.    For  example,  a  country  gentleman 
will  sometimes  find  that  a  steward  or  land-agent,  whom 
he  has  newly  cngnged,  proves  to  be  a  remarkably  patro- 
nising person.  Almost  every  one  will  ascertain,  on  recol- 
lection, that  he  has  two  or  three  extremely  condescend- 
ing friends  in  grades  considerably  beneath  his  own ; 
and  all  middle-aged  and  elderly  persons,  grave  and 
reverend  as  they  may  be,  must  have  their  experiences 
of  a  patronising  order  of  young  men  with  beards  as  yet 
scarce  conscious  of  a  razor.    I  met  with  one  a  few  years 
ago,  who  quite  overcame  me  with  the  condescending 
compliments  he  paid  to  my  writings.    How  often,  too, 
do  we  see  the  patronising  spirit  exercised  in  cases  where 
we  are  not  parties  !    Poor  authors,  for  instance,  speak- 
ing encouragingly  of  the  juvenile  cflbrta  of  a  Dickens— 
or  politicians,  with  scarcely  a  vote,  expressing  an  incli- 
nation to  think  well  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Per- 
haps of  all  persons  in  the  world,  none  are  so  much  ob- 
jects of  the  patronising  spirit  as  statesmen.    They  arc 
decried  by  many,  but  they  are  also  patted  on  the  back 
by  many.   When  Mr  Canning  came  into  power,  he  met 
with  much  opposition  among  his  old  friends ;  but  at 
that  very  time  three  shopkeepers  in  a  particular  street 
in  Edinburgh,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  his  own 
imaginary  case  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street, 
met  in  a  back  shop,  and  agreed  to  give  him  their  sup- 
port.   What  stories  could  most  'members'  tell  of  the 
patronage  which  they  had  met  with  amongst  voters! 
It  would  put  human  nature  into  quite  a  new  point  of 
view.  Well  might  Wordsworth,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  universality  of  benevolence,  exclaim  that  the 
poorest  poor  like  to  be  the  dispensers  of  some  small 
blessings. 

There  is  a  particular  class  of  patron iscrs  in  whom 
benevolence  appears  as  so  exclusively  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  their  nature,  that  they  are  nothing  unless 
condescending.  They  only  can  speak  when  doing  so. 
appears  affable.  If  they  cannot  look  at  a  friend  with 
the  downward  regard  of  grace  and  favour,  they  will 
not  look  at  him  at  alL  These  persons  get  into  such  a 
habit  of  patronising,  that,  where  rank  and  other  cir- 
cumstances make  it  utterly  impossible,  they  feel  dis- 
appointed, and  conceive  an  antipathy  in  consequence. 
When  a  person  of  superior  grade  or  of  brilliant  and 
generally  acknowledged  merits  is  mentioned,  you  are 
sure  to  find  them  express  an  unfavourable  opinion,  or 
at  least  speak  very  distrustfully.   You  may  think  it 
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unjust ;  but  they  cannot  help  it.  It  is  all  from  an 
exclusiveness  of  sympathy  towards  the  humble  and 
meek.  And  is  not  this  quite  rijrht  ?  What  need  have 
high  people,  who  are  so  well  off,  to  be  kindly  or  even 
justly  considered?  And  where  great  merits  exist,  and 
are  generally  acknowledged,  what  use  is  there  for  a 
particular  person  admitting  them  ?  It  is  only  where 
there  are  humble  circumstances  and  poor  descrvings, 
that  there  is  any  gallantry  in  showing  kindness.  The 
poor  need  all  the  justice  possible,  and  it  is  right  to  give 
it  them  ;  but  the  rich  being  such  favourites  of  fortune, 
it  is  no  less  proper  that  they  should  be  detracted  from 
and  depreciated,  were  it  only  to  save  them  from  being 
too  much  puffed  up. 

True  to  their  instinct,  this  class  of  patronise rs  in- 
variably desert  their  proteges  when  they  cease  to  re- 
quire encouragement  A  man  may  have  been  a  paragon 
of  earthly  excellences  with  them  for  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  was  of  mean  estate,  and  one  in  whom 
the  world  at  large  saw  no  fine  qualities ;  but  let  a  large 
bequest  suddeidy  enrich  him,  or  let  him  by  some  bril- 
liant act  all  at  once  become  an  object  of  general  admi- 
ration, and  the  patronisers  instantly  dismiss  him  from 
favour.  So,  also,  when  any  one  is  suddenly  ruined  in 
some  blameless  way,  or  sinks  out  of  popular  esteem,  the 
patroniser  is  sure  to  become  his  friend,  although  he 
never  before  could  endure  him.  So  certain  is  this  pro- 
cedure, that  you  might  play  upon  a  patroniser's  mind — 
bringing  out  all  the  expected  effects— with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  upon  a  musical  instrument.  Tell  him  some  day, 
with  regard  to  one  of  those  he  formerly  disliked,  that  he 
has  lost  all  his  fortune  save  a  trifle,  or  has  five  children 
ill  at  once,  or  is  thought  to  be  falling  into  a  consump- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  another  of  the 
opposite  class,  that  his  uncle  is  at  length  dead,  and  he 
has  set  up  a  curricle ;  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  all  the 
wonted  opinions  reversed.  Look,  then,  for  kind  words 
about  the  one,  and  sarcasm  at  the  other !  So,  also,  if 
you  acquaint  me  with  the  exact  amount  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  gifts  of  the  individual  proposed  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  patroniser,  I  will  tell  you 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  reception  which  may  be  ex- 
'pected.  Is  it  a  person  of  generally  interesting  qualities  ? 
(hen  look  for  something  very  frigid.  Is  it  merely  one 
of'the  large  family  of  the  passable?  then  expect  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  civility.  But  let  it  be  a  decidedly 
homely  person,  and  the  utmost  kindness  which  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  patroniser  to  show,  will  be  shown. 

The  spirit  of  this  class  of  patronisers  can  be  readily 
detected  in  our  periodical  criticism.  Some  reviewers 
think  it  right  to  speak  as  frankly  of  the  merits  of  success- 
ful authors  as  of  those  whose  fate  has  been  opposite,  and 
they  will  even  make  handsome  acknowledgment  of-  the 
deserts  of  peers  and  men  of  fortune  when  they  happen 
to  produce  anything  really  good.   The  patronisers  take 
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a  very  different  course  They  reserve  all  their  cordiality 
for  the  poorer  children  of  genius,  and  the  persons  who 
write  amazingly  well  considering  their  circumstances. 
They  are  never  without  some  particular  protege  of  this 
kind,  whose  productions  they  hold  to  be  the  wonder  of 
the  nge,  and  whom  they  flourish  in  the  faces  of  all  other 
classes  of  the  community,  as  if  none  of  them  could  have 
brought  forth  such  a  miracle.  Nor  is  the  kindness  of 
this  conduct  more  to  be  admired  than  is  the  heroic  con- 
stancy  with  which  they  will  persist  in  praising  one  whom 
most  of  the  world  besides  sets  down  as  a  clown  or  a  pre- 
tender. The  volumes  of  such  an  editor  become  a  series 
of  shelves  filled  with  the  bedusted  busts  of  the  Great 
Obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wages  relentless  war 
against  writer*  of  good  repute,  or  who  have  happened 
to  hit  the  public  taste,  unless  indeed  they  should  have 
chanced,  like  Byron,  to  incur  some  more  or  less  general 
odium  from  their  personal  conduct,  in  which  case  they 
become  fit  to  tie  placed  on  the  same  bright  platform 
with  the  prodigies  aforesaid.  The  fact  is,  the  sole  quality 
required  in  the  heroes  of  such  an  editor,  is  simply  the 
negative  one  of  being  under  a  cloud.  Good  qualities 
universally  esteemed  are,  with  him,  the  sole  disqualifi- 
cation. And  thus  it  is,  that,  when  it  happens  by  a  re- 
markable chance  that  one  of  the  proteges  of  our  editor 
advances  into  good  fame,  he  is  then  sure  to  be  taken  to 
pieces.  lie  has  been  spoiled  by  success.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  men.  Nature  and  our  editor 
cast  him  off. 

In  following  out  his  benevolent  system,  a  patroniscr 
is  generally  seen  to  be  animated  by  a  principle  of  extra- 
ordinary candour.  There  are  many  strangely  shy  or 
dose  people,  who,  when  they  see  no  particular  occasion 
for  expressing  their  opinion  of  persons  or  things  intro- 
duced in  conversation,  allow  these  persons  or  things  to 
pass  uncharacterised  accordingly.  But  this  the  patro- 
niser  never  does.  Let  any  man,  woman,  or  child  be 
spoken  of  in  his  presence,  and  he  deems  it  a  duty 
to  stop  the  conversation  instantly,  that  he  may  tell 
you  what  is  his  opinion  of  that  person — the  opinion 
being  of  course  always  favourable  in  proportion  to  the 
lowly  estate  or  humility  of  merits  of  the  individual 
alluded  to.  There  may  be  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
opinion,  as  far  as  others  present  are  concerned ;  and 
they  may  feel  it  rather  irksome  to  hear  some  one  who 
takes  no  particularly  illuminating  or  entertaining  share 
in  tile  conversation  always  coming  out  with—'  Oh,  yes, 
I  think  very  well  of  that  BMC  ,'  or  '  I  have  no  good  opi- 
nion of  that  other  or  '  The  manners  of  that  young  lady 
please  me  very  much or  '  That  old  woman  looks  to 
me  a  very  haughty  disagrecble  person -,'  but  the  patro- 
niscr is  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  such  considerations. 
It  uiay  be  of  great  importance  that  my  opinion  is  pre- 
sented, and  a  regard  to  candour  makes  it  necessary  that 
/  should  conceal  nothing  which  /  think.  Therefore  / 
must  tell  what  /  think  of  everything.  The  merit  of 
this  boldness  is  of  course  the  greater,  in  proportion  as 
the  patroniser  is  a  person  of  comparative  unimportance 
in  the  company,  or  as  the  subject  is  presumably  above 
his  comprehension.  When  he  happens  to  be  one  whose 
opinion  nobody  would  think  of  setting  any  store  by,  or 
wishing  to  hear  at  all  even  upon  the  most  trivial  sub- 
ject, the  magnanimity  of  the  procedure  is  almost  too 
much  for  common  terms  of  praise.  It  becomes  truly 
delightful,  thus  linked  among  a  race  where  good  breed- 
ing and  tame  common  sense  have  nearly  obliterated 
all  the  finer  traits  of  human  nature,  to  find  one  of  the 
moat  unimportant  persons  present  asserting  the  native 
right  of  all  to  pronouuee  fully  and  freely  upon  every- 
thing. 

There  is  but  one  unfortunate  circumstance  connected 
with  the  patronising  spirit  and  manner.  It  is  apt  to  be 
felt  by  many  persons  as  offensive.  This  of  course  arises 
entirely  from  the  self-esteem  of  those  parties — a  feeling 
so  absorbing  on  their  part,  that  all  consideration  of  the 
benevolence  and  candour  which  auimatc  the  patron  isers 
is  lost.  Thus  it  ever  is.  The  best  sentiments  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable,  fail  to  receive  appreciation  from 


the  corrupted  atid  selfish;  thus  does  our  pride  ever  kick 
out  against  all  that  is  designed  for  our  benefit.  Of 
course  no  true-spirited  patroniser  would  allow  himself  1 
to  be  affected  by  such  marks  of  ingratitude  on  the  j art  j 
of  his  subjects.  Placed  by  his  own  sensations  on  a 
pedestal  so  lofty,  he  can  calmly  look  down  and  smile  on 
the  petulant  rcealcitrations  of  the  poor  emmets  whom 
he  desires  to  take  under  his  protection. 


POPULAR  INFORMATION  ON  SCIENCE. 

DI8TRIHUTION  OP  MARINE  LIFE. 

As  on  land  there  is  an  obvious  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  according  to  conditions  of  temperature.  , 
light,  soil,  food,  and  the  like,  so  under  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  there  seems  to  exist  a  similar  arrangement 
of  organic  being.  The  ranges  and  habitats  of  terrestrial 
life  have  been  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  correct- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  ground  of  investigation 
being  of  an  accessible  nature ;  but  the  difficulties  at- 
tending submarine  research  have  hitherto  limited  our 
knowledge  in  that  direction  to  the  scantiest  results. 
Respecting  land  animals,  we  know  that  many— as  the 
horse,  ox,  wolf,  and  dog — have  a  wide  geographic  range  , 
assigned  them ;  that  others — as  the  elephant,  lion,  and 
monkey — are  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  re- 
gion ;  while  some — as  the  kangaroo  and  ornithorhyn- 
chus  of  New  Holland— are  peculiar  to  the  district*  they 
inhabit  As  with  the  Fauna,  so  with  the  terrestrial 
Flora :  the  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  canes  of  the  tropics 
could  not  flourish  with  the  pines  and  oaks  of  temperate 
regions,  any  more  than  the  latter  could  luxuriate  amid 
the  snows  of  Labrador  or  Nova  Zemhla.  Notwith-  ' 
standing  this  natural  limit  to  terrestrial  life  and  vege- 
tation, there  are  certain  tribes  of  plants  and  animals 
capable  of  being  acclimatised ;  that  is,  of  living  and 
propagating  their  kind  in  regious  not  originally  in- 
habited  by  them.  If  they  find  in  these  new  situations 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  growth  and  per- 
fection, they  will  continue  unchanged  ;  if  not.  they  will 
either  undergo  modifications  to  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  exist,  or  they  will  die  out 
entirely.  The  habitats  of  land  species  may  be  extended 
cither  by  natural  or  artificial  means ;  but  to  the  former 
process  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains  oppose  barriers 
which  are  wholly  unknown  in  a  uniform  element  like 
the  ocean. 

Turning  now  to  marine  life,  a  similar  distribution 
seems  to  present  itself  ;  and  it  has  been  long  known 
that  many  tribes — as  the  Greenland  whale,  the  sper- 
maceti whale,  the  shark,  the  cod,  and  herring— are 
found  only  in  certain  regions;  that  the  shell-fish  of 
temperate  shores  are  widely  different  from  tho»e  of 
tropical  seas  ;  and  that  some  families,  from  their  pecu- 
liar conformations,  are  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  Beyond  some  broad  fact*  like  these,  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  limits  assigned  to  free-swimming 
animals,  as  there  is  no  harrier  to  their  passage  from 
one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  not  subject  to  extreme  variations  like  that 
of  the  land,  and  as  their  choice  of  one  locality  in  pre- 
ference to  another  must  depend  upon  food  and  other  j 
less  perceptible  causes.  The  case  is  somewhat  different 
with  shell-fish,  many  of  which  are  destitute  of  locomotive  , 
powers,  unless  when  in  the  larvous  state.  Thus,  this  i 
division  of  marine  life  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  or  se- 
dentary, and  as  bearing  a  close  analog}'  to  terrestrial 
plants'whose  dispersion  can  only  take  place  by  their 
seeds,  which  are  borne  about  by  winds,  rivers,  &c.  ju*t 
as  the  eggs  or  larva?  of  shell -fish  are  often  transported 
to  new  regions  by  oceanic  current*.  From  the  station- 
ary and  accessible  character  of  the  Mollusca,  their  dis- 
tribution has  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention  ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  they  occupy  the  bed  of  the 
sea  as  plants  occupy  the  Burface  of  the  land,  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
recent  zoological  research. 
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Besides  conditions  of  toil,  moisture,  light.  Sec  plants 
are  regulated  in  their  distribution  by  altitwle,  or  ele- 
vation above  the  ordinary  sca-leveL  For  every  hundred 
feet  of  ascent,  there  is  a  proportional  f;dl  of  the  ther- 
mometer, so  that  degrees  of  altitude  are  equivalent  in 
their  effects  upon  vegetable  life  to  a  removal  from  a  tro- 
pical to  a  temperate  region,  or  from  temperate  latitudes 
to  the  arctic  circle.  Thus,  at  the  height  of  5O0O  feet  in 
Britain,  and  16,000  at  the  equator,  we  arrive  at  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow ;  in  other  words,  at  grounds  as 
destitute  of  vegetation  as  the  frozen  zone.  This  inti- 
mate relation  between  altitude  and  decrease  of  tempe- 
rature accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  base  of  a  mountain 
may  be  clothed  with  the  vegetation  of  tropical  India, 
the  sides  with  that  of  temperate  England,  and  the 
summit  with  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  icy  Labrador. 
Many  mountains  exhibit  such  belts  of  vegetation  ;  the 
most  familiar  instances  being  Mount  jKtna,  Tencriffe. 
and  Ararat.  Tournefort,  in  ascending  the  latter,  had 
observed  at  its  foot  the  plants  of  Western  Asia ;  but  u 
little  way  up  he  recognized  the  vegetable  forms  of  Italy ; 
at  a  still  higher  level  those  of  central  France ;  next, 
those  of  Sweden  ;  and  beyond  them  the  Flora  of  Up- 
land. Now,  precisely  as  altitude  affects  the  distribution 
of  plants,  bo  does  depth  exercise  an  influence  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  shell-fish  along  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This 
fact,  first  adverted  to  by  certain  Italian  philosophers  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  century,  has  recently  been  revived 
by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  of  King's  college,  London,* 
who  has  brought  to  light  several  other  interesting  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  dis- 
persion of  molluscous  animals. 

According  to  Mr  Forbes,  '  certain  species  lice  in  certain 
parts,  according  to  the  deptlt,  so  that  the  sea-beil  pre- 
sents a  series  of  zones  or  regions,  each  people/1  by  its 
peculiar  inhabitants.'  This  he  illustrates  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  space  between  high  and  low  water- 
marks on  the  British  coasts — narrow  as  it  may  seem — 
is  peopled  by  different  tribes,  which  live  at  different 
distances  from  the  shore.  Thus  the  auricula,  common 
whelk,  and  barnacle,  are  found  at  the  very  margin  of 
high  water,  along  with  certain  sea-weeds,  as  the  carigeen. 
or  Iceland  moss,  of  the  shops;  a  little  farther  seaward 
these  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  silvery  trochus, 
the  sea-anemones,  and  other  forms  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals; while  towards  the  margin  of  low  water  the  razor- 
shells,  ascidians,  the  dulse,  and  numerous  zoophytes  pre- 
vail. All  over  this  tidal  space,  however,  certain  races,  as 
the  common  limpit  and  edible  mussel,  abound,  showing 
that  they  have  what  is  termed  a  wider  range  of  habitat 
than  any  of  the  individual  genera  above-mentioned. 
Now,  precisely  as  in  this  space,  which  any  one  can 
examine  for  himself  during  the  ebb  tide,  so  along  the 
inaccessible  portions  of  the  sea-bed  different  fami- 
lies of  shell-fish  are  distributed.  Some  occupy  com- 
paratively narrow  zones;  others  spread  over  spaces 
which  include  the  zones  occupied  by  several  families; 
but  the  number  of  families  always  gradually  decreases 
as  we  descend,  till  a  depth  is  arrived  at  as  tho- 
roughly destitute  of  life  as  the  tops  of  the  snow-covered 
mountains  are  of  terrestrial  vegetation.  In  the  British 
seas,  the  space  alternately  covered  and  exposed  by  the 
tide  is  termed  the  littoral  zone,  and  is  peopled  by  well- 
known  races:  it  constitutes  the  first  region  in  Mr 
Forbes  s  system  of  classification.  The  zone  which  suc- 
ceeds is  that  of  the  laminaria?,  or  broad- leaved  sea- 
weeds, among  which  live  some  of  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  and  elegant  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
also  the  chosen  habitat  of  the  nudibranchous  mollusca, 
or  sea-slugs,  and  is  that  region  in  which  the  Flora  of 
the  sea  appears  to  have  its  maximum  development. 
Beyond  the  laminarian  zone  there  is  generally  a  belt  of 
mud  or  gravel,  inhabited  by  numerous  bivalve  mollusca; 
and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  the  region  of  corallines. 


*  On  the  Ltffht  Thrown  on  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches ; 
being  I  be  Mibstence  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Hoyal  Insti- 
tution of  Greut  Britain.   February,  1SU. 


which,  ranging  from  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
fathoms,  abounds  in  beautiful  flexible  zoophytes,  and  in 
numerous  species  of  mollusca  and  Crustacea,  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  means  of  the  dredge.  Deeper  still  is  a 
region  as  yet  but  little  explored,  from  which  are  drawu 
up  the  more  massive  corals  found  on  our  shores,  accom- 
panied by  the  terebratula,  orbicula,  and  other  brachio- 
podous  mollusca.  As  in  the  British  seas,  so  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  Mr  Forbes  has  found  the  same 
characteristic  distribution  of  species  from  the  shore- 
margin  to  the  depth  of  230  fathoms — the  lowest  point 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  examininif.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  as  on  land  different  tribes  of  plants  are  found  at 
different  altitudes,  so  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  various 
races  of  shell-Ash  and  fuci  are  discovered  at  various 
depths ;  and  as  on  land  some  vegetable  families  ar« 
fitted  to  flourish  over  a  wider  range  of  height,  so  under 
the  waters  certain  mollusca  are  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  a  wider  zone  of  sea-bottom.  For  ex- 
ample, one  class  may  be  limited  to  a  range  of  from  two 
to  six  fathoms  in  depth,  while  another  flourishes  in  equal 
abundance  over  a  zone  of  from  two  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
though  neither  are  to  be  met  with  in  soundings  of 
thirty. 

The  next  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  *  the  number  of 
species  is  much  less  in  the  lower  zones  than  in  the  upper.' 
Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  fact  is  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  what  takes  place  among  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion. The  genial  warmth,  moisture,  and  soil  found  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  nourishes  a  more  luxuriant  and 
varied  Flora  than  its  sides  or  top;  so  also  do  the  littoral 
and  shallow  zones  of  the  sea-bottom  support  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  species  than  those  of  extreme 
depth.  'Sea-weeds,'  says  Mr  Forties,  'become  fewer 
and  fewer  in  the  lower  zones,  and  dwindle  to  a  single 
species,  a  nullipara,  at  the  depth  of  200  fathoms.  Tlte 
lowest  region  S'.iunded  in  the  Mediterranean  exceeds  in 
extent  all  the  other  regions  together ;  yet  its  Fauna  is 
comparatively  small :  the  number  of  testaceous  species 
found  was  only  eight.  In  the  littoral  zone  there  were 
above  150  species;  hence  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  as 
there  is  a  zero  of  vegetable  life,  go  there  is  one  of  ani- 
mal life.'  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
are  of  great  interest,  and  bear  most  importantly  on  the 
conclusions  of  geology.  As  on  land  we  have  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  vegetables  flourishing  around  us 
in  accessible  positions,  so  in  the  ocean  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  lif"  swarms  along  the  shores  and  in  the  shallowest 
waters.  The  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  and  other 
chants  which  arise  from  altitude,  sensibly  affect  the 
number  nnd  kind  of  vegetable  forms ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  decrease  of  temperature  (I  degree  of  Fahrenheit 
for  every  2j  fathoms),  diminution  of  light,  pressure  of 
water,  &c  which  arise  from  increase  of  depth,  perceptibly 
lessen  the  numbers  and  variety  of  marine  testacea,  until, 
ultimately,  a  point  of  sea-bottom  is  readied  unenlivened 
either  by  vegetable  or  animal  forms.  This  depth  will 
differ  in  different  seas,  according  as  they  are  tropical  or 
polar ;  but  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  ocean,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  below  a  depth  of  300  fathoms 
uniform  deposits  of  fine  mud  are  taking  place  without 
any  admixture  of  organic  exuviae.  Strata,  therefore, 
which  contain  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  prove 
that  such  were  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  world  at  the 
time  of  their  deposition  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
strata  utterly  destitute  of  fossil  organisms  were  formed 
at  a  time  when  plants  and  animals  did  not  exist.  Such 
beds  as  some  of  our  non-fossiliferous  slates  may  have 
been  deposited  in  very  deep  water,  beyond  the  limit 
of  organized  existence ;  and  therefore  geologists  should 
not  bo  too  hasty  in  their  inferences  respecting  the  pre- 
vious conditions  of  the  globe,  merely  from  the  exami- 
nation of  any  particular  suite  of  strata. 

Another  fact  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  marine  mollusca,  is  one  precisely  analogous  to 
what  occurs  in  the  dispersion  of  vegetable  races.  It  is 
well  known  that  plants  under  the  latitude  of  St  Peters- 
burg are  different  from  those  under  the  latitude  of 
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Calcutta ;  but  sufficient  altitude  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hitter  city  would  sustain  plants  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  of  St  Petersburg.  Thus,  therefore,  parallels 
in  elevation  are  equivalent  to  parallels  in  latitude;  that 
is,  the  Flora  of  the  arctic  regions  will  flourish  in  the 
tropics,  provided  there  be  altitude  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  &c.  to  an  equality  with  that  of  their 
original  habitat.  Nevertheless  each  geographic  region, 
at  a  given  altitude,  has  its  peculiar  Flora;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  shores  of  distant  regions  have  each 
their  characteristic  mollusea.  As  we  deseend,  however, 
the  sea-bottom  of  southern  regions  begin  to  exhibit 
northern  fi>rms ;  and.  just  as  it  whs  possible  to  find  the 
plants  of  St  Petersburg  at  sufficient  elevation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  so  at  a  certain  depth  in  the 
Indian  seas  do  we  find  the  testaceous  animals  of  the 
northern  ocean.  The  proposition  founded  by  Mr  Forbes 
upon  this  fact  is,  that  '  the  number  of  northern  form*  of 
animals  and  plants  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  zones  of  depth, 
hut  increases  either  j>ositively  or  by  representation  as  we 
descend.' 

All  varieties  of  sea-ltottom  are  not  equally  capable  of 
sustaining  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  all  the  zones  of 
deptli  there  are  occasionally  more  or  less  desert  tracks, 
usually  of  sand  or  mud,  on  which  few  animals  arc  found, 
or,  if  present,  are  only  peculiar  to  these  localities. 
Each  species  being  adapted  to  live  on  certain  sorts  of 
sea-bottom  only,  beds  of  marine  mollusea  do  not  increase 
to  an  indefinite  extent— they  may  die  out  in  consequence  of 
t/ieir  own  increase  changing  t/ie  nature  of  the  ground. 
'  Thus,'  says  Mr  Forbes,  •  a  bed  of  scallops  (pecten  oper- 
cuhtrix)  or  of  oysters  having  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  ground  is  completely  changed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  dead 
scallops  or  oysters,  becomes  unfitted  for  the  further 
sustenance  of  the  tribe.  The  young  cease  to  be  de- 
veloped there,  and  the  race  dies  out,  and  becomes  silted 
up,  or  imbedded  in  sediment,  when  the  ground  being 
renewed,  it  may  be  succeeded  either  by  a  fresh  colony 
of  scallops,  or  by  some  other  species  or  assemblage  of 
species.'  This — to  recur  to  our  vegetable  analogy — is 
precisely  what  takes  place  among  plants.  The  natural 
decay  of  an  American  pine  forest  is  succeeded  by  trees 
of  other  kinds  ;  the  aquatic  plants  of  a  peat-marsh  in- 
crease upon  their  own  annual  decay,  until  their  accu- 
mulation has  formed  a  dry  basis  incapable  of  their 
further  support,  and  which  gives  birth  to  heath  and 
other  n on  aquatic  tribes  :  a  soil  which  has  grown  wheat 
for  forty  years  may  refuse  to  grow  it  any  longer,  until 
some  change  be  effected  upon  its  constitution  either  by 
the  growth  of  other  vegetables,  or  by  the  artificial  addi- 
tion of  new  ingredients ;  and  exactly  as  this  '  rotation 
of  crops'  is  needed  in  the  vegetable  economy,  so  a  similar 
rotation  seems  to  take  place  among  the  testacea  of  the 
ocean.  These  facts  bear  importantly  on  the  science  of 
geology,  as  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  shells  in  certain  portions  of  any  system, 
and  for  their  absence  in  another,  as  also  for  the  recur- 
rence of  fossil  shell-beds  at  indefinite  intervals — these 
intervals  being  the  periods  when  the  sea-bottom  was  not 
fitted  for  their  development  The  recurrence  of  certain 
fossil  shell-beds,  and  the  interstratiflcation  of  beds  con- 
taining species,  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  an- 
other way.  nan  ely,  by  the  alternate  elevation  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  sea-bottom — a  subsidence  causing  layers 
of  deep-sea  shells  to  be  formed  over  those  of  littoral 
habits,  and  an  elevation  allowing  those  of  shallow  waters 
to  be  overlaid  by  those  peculiar  to  greater  depths.  Thus, 
an  elevation  or  depression  of  forty  fathoms  all  along  the 
shores  of  our  island  would  entirely  reverse  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  present  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British 
seas— the  former  throwing  several  zones  entirely  out  of 
water,  and  rendering  the  deeper  habitats  littoral;  and 
the  latter  depressing  the  present  deep-sea  habitats 
beyond  the  limits  of  life,  and  causing  the  now  littoral 
zones  to  be  peopled  by  races  who  find  their  develop- 
ment only  in  forty  or  fifty-fathom  water. 

The  next  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr  Forbes  is,  that 


'  animals  having  the  greatest  ranges  in  depth  Itave  usual'y 
a  great  geographical  range,  or  else  a  great  geological  ranqet 
or  both.'  To  render  this  obvious:  a  plant  that  will 
flourish  indifferently  in  the  south  of  Spain  or  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  has  not  only  a  wider  range  in  lati- 
tude, but  also  in  longitude,  than  one  which  can  subsist 
in  the  former  region  only.  This  is  self-evident ;  and  if 
enjoying  this  wide  geographic  range,  it  must  also  possess 
a  wide  geological  range,  as  catastrophes  which  may 
annihilate  it  in  Spain  would  leave  it  intact  in  Scotland. 
So  in  the  same  manner  with  marine  testarea;  those 
species  adapted  to  live  under  a  depth  varying  from 
twenty  to  sixty  fathoms  have  a  wider  geographic 
range  than  those  capable  of  living  in  a  narrow  zone 
from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  as  southern  forms  inha- 
biting the  greater  depth  would  find  suitable  habitats 
in  northern  seas,  whereas  those  limited  to  the  smaller 
zone  could  not  find  beyond  their  native  region  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  A  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  thirty  fathoms  would  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  those  peculiar  to  the  narrow  zone,  while  it 
would  only  destroy  in  part  those  of  the  wider  region ; 
or  a  catastrophe  which  might  annihilate  both  in  a 
southern  sea  would  still  leave  intact  those  of  the  latter 
species  which  inhabited  a  more  northerly  region.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  families  have  outlived  the  tertiary,  and 
passed  into  the  current  epoch,  while  thousands  of  their 
congeners  have  become  extinct. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  certain  tribes  of  mol- 
lusea perpetuated,  seeing  that,  destitute  of  locomotion, 
and  that  by  their  own  accumulation,  they  render  the  sea- 
bed unfit  for  their  further  growth  ?  This  is  answered  by 
the  proposition,  that  mollusea  migrate  in  their  larva  state, 
but  cease  to  exist  at  a  certain  period  of  Uieir  metamorphosis, 
if  Uicy  do  not  reach  the  particular  zone  of  depth  in  which 
they  are  adapted  to  live  as  perfect  animals.  '  Many  proofs 
of  this,'  continues  Mr  Forbes,  1  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  fishermen  are  familiar  with  what  they  call 
"shifting"  of  shell- beds  which  they  erroneously  attri- 
bute to  the  moving  away  and  swimming  off  of  a  whole 
body  of  shell-fish,  such  as  mussels  and  oysters.  Even 
the  pectens,  much  less  the  testacea  just  named,  have 
very  little  power  of  progressing  to  any  distance  when 
fully  developed.  The  "shifting"  or  migration  is  ac- 
complished by  the  young  animals  when  in  a  larva  state.* 
It  is  in  this  form  that  most  species  migrate,  swimming 
with  ease  through  the  sea.  Part  of  the  journey  may 
be  performed  sometimes  by  the  strings  of  eggs  which  fill 
the  sea  at  certain  seasons,  and  are  wafted  by  currents. 
If  they  reach  the  region  and  ground  of  which  the  per- 
fect animal  is  a  member,  then  they  develope  and  flourish ; 
but  if  the  period  of  their  development  arrives  before 
they  have  reached  their  destination,  they  perish,  and 
their  fragile  shells  sink  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  must  thus  perish;  and  every  handful 
of  the  fine  mud  brought  up  from  the  eighth  zone  of 
depth  (230  fathoms)  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  literally 
filled  with  hundreds  of  these  curious  exuvia-  of  the 
larvm  of  mollusea.  Were  it  not  for  the  law  which  per- 
mits of  the  development  of  these  larva;  only  in  the  region 
of  which  the  adult  is  a  true  native,  the  zones  of  depth 
would  long  ago  have  been  confounded  with  each  other ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  zones  of  depth  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  law.'  This  fact 
is  also  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  among 
vegetables.  Their  seeds  may  be  dispersed  by  winds,  by 
currents,  or  by  birds ;  but  unless  they  find  in  the  region 
where  they  fall  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their 
perfect  development,  they  will  not  grow.    They  may 

*  All  mollusea  umU  rtKi  a  mttamorphait ,  either  in  the  egg  or  out 
of  the  eft;-  The  relations  of  the  inctomnrphoais  of  the  several 
tribes  arc  not  yet  fully  nmdo  nut,  but  trnflicicut  i»  now  known  to 
warrant  the  generalisation.  In  one  great  clam  of  mollusc* — the 
pasUropoda  librae  that  move  on  the  under  surface  of  their  body,  as 
thesnatl  and  pcriwlnkipi—  nil  appear  to  commence  life  under  the 

',  a  very  simple,  spiral. 


lobe.,  by  which  it  can 
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germinate,  or  even  struggle 
tions  for  n  few  seasons,  but  they  never  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. The  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Pacific  may  be  wafted  to 
our  shores,  but  they  will  not  produce  cocoa-grove*,  any 
more  than  the  cones  of  our  mountain-pine  would  give 
birtli  to  pine-forests  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  known  laws  which  govern  the 
life  and  distribution  of  marine  molluscs.  The  subject 
is  one  as  yet  imperfectly  investigated ;  but  the  researches 
of  Professor  Forbes  constitute  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  To  those  who  can  appreciate  its  bearing 
|  on  ecological  research,  the  investigation  is  one  of  extreme 
I  value ;  ami  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  direct  their 
attention  to  the  manifold  works  of  nature,  and  observe 
the  simplic  ity  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  by  which  these 
are  regulated. 


EXCURSION  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA* 

The  work  of  Mr  Featherstonhaugh  is  another  contri- 
bution to  the  already  numerous  body  of  publications 
descriptive  of  the  United  States,  the  present  differing 
chiefly  from  its  predecessors,  in  referring  to  the  less 
settled  and  polished  parts  of  the  union,  and  involving 
a  variety  of  details  on  the  geological  features  of  the 
very  extensive  region  through  which  the  traveller,  in 
the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties,  contrived  to  force 
his  way.  Of  an  observant  turn  of  mind,  and  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  power  of  graphic  description,  the 
author  presents  the  occurrences  of  his  journey  often 
in  a  humorous,  and  always  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
though  tinged  too  frequently  with  prejudices  com- 
mon to  English  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and  occa- 
sionally accompanied  with  ebullitions  of  temper  any- 
thing but  characteristic  of  a  philosophic  inquirer.  With 
all  its  faults  on  this  score,  however,  the  work  will  be 
found  interesting  by  the  generality  of  readers,  and  pro- 
ductive of  grave  considerations  respecting  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Featherstonhaugh  performed  his  tour  in  1834-5, 
since  which  period  various  circumstances  have  prevented 
him  from  publishing  the  results  of  his  observations. 
Setting  out  from  Baltimore,  he  pursued  a  southerly 
course  along  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  visiting 
by  the  way  several  hot  springs  of  fashionable  Ameri- 
can resort;  then,  confiding  his  wife  to  the  care  of  some 
friends  at  one  of  these  places,  he  proceeded  with  his  son 
on  foot,  September  3,  to  pursue  the  main  objects  of  his 
journey.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  they  reached 
New  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  here  the  tra- 
veller encounters  a  scene  calculated  to  rouse  the  best 
feelings  of  his  nature. 

4  Just  as  we  reached  New  River,  in  the  early  gray  of 
the  morning,  we  came  up  with  a  singular  spectacle,  the 
most  striking  one  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  a  camp  of  negro  slave-drivers  just  packing  up 
to  start.  They  had  about  three  hundred  slaves  with 
them,  who  had  bivouacked  the  preceding  night  in  chains 
in  the  wood*  ;  these  they  were  conducting  to  Natchez, 
upon  the  Mississippi  river,  to  work  upon  the  sugar  plan- 
tations in  Ixwisiana.  It  resembled  one  of  those  coffles 
of  slaves  spoken  of  by  Mungo  Park,  except  that  they 
had  a  caravan  of  nine  wagons  and  single-horse  carriages, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  white  people,  and  any 
of  the  blacks  that  should  fall  lame,  to  which  they  were 
now  putting  the  horses  to  pursue  their  march.  The 
female  slaves  were  some  of  them  sitting  on  logs  of  wood, 
whilst  others  were  standing,  and  a  great  many  little 
black  children  were  warming  themselves  at  the  "fires  of 
the  bivouac  In  front  of  them  all,  and  prepared  for  the 
marcli,  stood  in  double  files  about  two  hundred  male 


*  Excursion  thrmurh  the  Blare  State*,  from  Washington  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico.   By  Gcnnte  ~ 
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manacled  and  chained  to  each  other.  I  had  never 
seen  so  revolting  a  sight  before.  Black  men  in  fetters, 
torn  from  the  lands  where  they  were  born,  from  the 
ties  they  had  formed,  and  from  the  comparatively  easy 
condition  which  agricultural  labour  affords,  and  driven 
by  white  men,  with  liberty  and  equality  in  their  mouths, 
to  a  distant  and  unhealthy  country,  to  perish  in  the 
sugar-mills  of  Louisiana,  where  the  duration  of  life  for 
a  sugar-mill  slave  does  not  exceed  seven  years !  To 
make  this  spectacle  still  more  disgusting  and  hideous, 
some  of  the  principal  white  slave-drivers,  who  were 
tolerably  well-dressed,  and  had  broad-brimmed  white 
hats  on  with  black  crape  round  them,  were  standing  near, 
laughing  and  smoking  cigars.  *  •  I  persuaded  the 
driver  to  wait  until  wc  had  witnessed  the  crossing  of 
the  river  by  the  "  gang,"  as  it  was  called. 

'  It  was  an  interesting  but  a  melancholy  spectacle  to 
see  them  effect  the  passage  of  the  river ;  first  a  man  on 
horseback  selected  a  shallow  place  in  the  ford  for  the 
male  slaves  -,  then  followed  a  wagon  and  four  horses, 
attended  by  another  man  on  horseback.  The  other 
wagons  contained  the  children  and  some  that  were  lame, 
whilst  the  scows,  or  flat-boats,  crossed  the  women  and 
some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  caravan.  There 
was  much  method  and  vigilance  observed,  for  this  was 
one  of  the  situations  where  the  gangs,  always  watchful 
to  obtain  their  liberty,  often  show  a  disposition  to 
mutiny,  knowing  that  if  one  or  two  of  them  could 
wrench  their  manacles  off,  they  could  soon  free  the  rest, 
and  either  disperse  themselves,  or  overpower  and  slay 
their  sordid  keepers,  and  fly  to  the  free  states.  The 
slave-drivers,  aware  of  this  disposition  in  the  unfortu- 
nate negroes,  endeavour  to  mitigate  their  discontent  by 
feeding  them  well  on  the  march,  and  by  encouraging 
them  to  sing  "Old  Virginia  never  tire"  to  the  banjo.' 

After  a  toilsome  journey  on  foot  and  by  stage,  the 
travellers  reached  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  a  town  which 
has  made  great  advances  of  late  years,  and  now  pos- 
sesses some  important  educational  establishments.  From 
Nashville  they  proceed  north  ward  to  Louisville,  on  the 
Ohio,  crossing  the  Barrens  of  Kentucky,  and  taking 
notes  everywhere  of  the  geological  features.  At  Louis- 
ville they  resolve  on  easing  their  fatigues  by  taking  a 
passage  in  a  steam-vessel,  the  Citizen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Isaac  Jack,  to  St  Louis,  thus  avoiding  a  land 
journey  across  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Proceeding  to  re- 
connoitre the  steamer,  'I  found,'  says  our  author,  *  a 
great  many  passengers  who  had  slept  in  the  boat ;  and 
knowing  what  monstrous  lies  the  captains  of  these 
vessels  tell  to  induce  passengers  to  embark  with  them, 
I  thought  I  would  speak  with  Captain  Jack  before  I 
engaged  our  berths.  Captain  Jack,  who  was  break- 
fasting in  his  cabin,  had  "considerable"  of  that  buc- 
caneering look  about  him  which  is  common  to  his  class 
on  the  Mississippi.  He  seemed  in  a  very  great  hurry, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  impatient  passen- 
gers, some  of  whom  had  embarked  merchandise  with 
him  with  a  view  of  being  the  first  to  get  to  St  Louis 
with  their  goods.  The  truth  was,  that  the  captain  had 
always  been  going  "to-day"  for  several  days  past,  but 
had  not  got  off  yet.  His  custom  every  morning  and 
evening  was  to  set  "  the  byler,"  as  he  called  the  boiler, 
a-going  to  make  decoy  steam,  and  in  this  way  he  had 
managed  to  entice  various  passengers  to  send  their 
luggage  on  board.  They  soon  found  out  the  trick  after 
they  had  got  there,  but  as  the  wharf  was  three  miles 
from  Louisville,  and  Captain  Jack's  blandishments  had 
still  some  influence  with  them,  they  continued  with 
him  ;  and  there  he  kept  them  de  die  in  diem  by  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  expedients  and  mendacious  promises,  not 
one  of  which  had  he  the  slightest  idea  of  keeping.  In- 
quiring of  him  when  he  intended  to  start,  he  answered, 
*'  At  four  in  the  afternoon  precisely."  "  How  many 
best  berths  have  you  to  spare  ?"  "  There's  jist  two,  and 
no  more."  "  Will  you  show  me  the  book  ?"  On  look- 
ing at  it.  I  saw  that  not  one-half  of  the  berths  were 
taken,  and  observed,  "  I  did  not  suppose  he  would  start 
with  so  many  empty  berths,  but  would  wait  for  the 
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eastern  stages  to-morrow,  and  that  I  should  like  it  as 
well."  Now,  the  captnin  and  I  should  have  agreed 
very  well  on  this  point  if  we  had  been  alone,  but  with 
the  fear  of  his  passengers  before  his  eyes,  he  answered, 
"  No,  if  you  ain't  aboard  at  four,  j'ou'U  not  find  me 
here;  I  ain't  a-going  to  stop  not  a  minute  for  no 
stages."  The  passengers,  who  were  attending  to  our 
conversation,  now  seemed  to  take  courage,  and  assured 
me  that  the  boat  would  start  punctually  at  four,  for 
all  the  cargo  was  taken  in.  "  Why,"  said  Captain 
Jack,  drawing  up  in  an  attitude  of  offended  honour, 
"  do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  a  lie  about  it  for 
double  the  passage  -  money  ?  If  I  would,  I  wish  I 
may  be  etarnolly  blown  I  know  whare."  I  was  now 
quite  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  go  ;  but  hoping  to  out- 
general him,  I  said  in  a  quiet  way,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of 
business ;  I  am  travelling  for  pleasure ;  two  or  three 
days  are  of  no  great  consequence.  They  say  the  water 
is  rising  at  Pittsburg,  and  it  will  be  as  comfortable  for 
me  to  wait  a  day  or  two  as  to  go  now  and  run  upon 
the  shoals.  If  you  had  been  going  a  couple  of  days 
hence,  it  might  have  suited  some  of  us,  for  yours  is  a 
nice-looking  boat ;"  which  indeed  it  was.    This  rather 

stumped"  Captain  Jack,  and  he  left  off  swearing  by 
four  o'clock,  knowing  that  another  Bteamer  was  adver- 
tised to  sail  immediately  after  him,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  drive  me  to  go  to  that.  He  looked  piteously  at  me. 
as  much  as  to  say  that  if  we  were  alone  we  could  come  to 
an  understanding ;  but  the  passengers,  alarmed  at  my 
proposition,  now  told  him  to  a  man  they  would  all  go 
ashore  if  he  did  not  go  at  four.  Uttering,  therefore,  the 
most  astounding  imprecations,  and  invoking  the  most 
absurd  horrors  upon  himself  and  His  steamer,  which,  if 
he  did  not  keep  his  word,  he  first  wished  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Ohio,  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi, 
not  forgetting  to  wish  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  much 
worse  place,  he  turned  from  his  passengers,  and  in  a 
low  winning  sort  of  way  Baid,  41  Stranger,  if  I  don't  go 
at  four,  you  can  go  back  to  Louisville ;  and  that's  fair, 
at  any  rate."  I  thought  it  was  tolerably  so,  and  we 
therefore  embarked  our  luggage. 

*  A  few  minutes  before  four  the  "byler"  took  up  its 
part,  and  produced  a  little  steam,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  an  appearance  of  bustle  on  board.  Amidst 
all  this,  nobody  had  seen  the  captain  for  several  hours, 
and  he  was  now  missing  at  the  most  critical  moment 
All  the  answer  we  could  get  from  the  steward  was,  that 
"the  captain  was  gone  for  the  pilot"  In  the  mean- 
time cart*  kept  coming  with  goods,  which  were  laid  on 
the  beach,  evidently  intended  to  be  shipped ;  amongst 
these  were  several  small  casks  filled  with  gunpowder.' 
*  *  Finally  convinced  of  the  utter  faithlessness  of 
Captain  Jack,  Mr  Featherstonhaugh  next  day  left  the 
boat  and  took  places  in  the  stage.  St  Louis,  which  he 
next  reaches,  is  found  to  be  completely  changed  from 
its  original  French  character,  and  is  now  a  regular 
American  town.  '  I  saw  at  once  that  the  everlasting 
Jonathan  had  struck  his  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  that  the  La  Sales  had  given  way  to  Doolittle  and 
Co.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  bring  me  to  the  com- 
plete practical  state  of  mind  I  was  approaching,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  serviceable  than  the  tavern  I  was 
directed  to,  which  was  in  even'  sense  inferior  to  that  at 
Louisville.  On  arriving  there  I  entered  the  bar-room, 
which  was  filled  with  vagabond  idle-looking  fellows 
drinking,  smoking,  and  swearing  in  American  ;  every- 
thing looked  as  if  we  had  reached  the  terminus  of 
civilisation;  it  seemed  to  be  next  door  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  only  one  stage  from  where  we  should 
find  nature  in  a  perfect  undress,  and  in  the  habit  of 
eating  her  dinner  without  a  knife  and  fork.'  In  the 
bar-room  of  the  tavern  where  he  lodges,  our  traveller 
meets  with  a  personage  naming  himself  •  Colonel  Smith,' 
whose  occupation,  he  learns,  is  a  mixture  of  gambling 
and  running  negroes  :  the  latter  requires  some  explana- 
tion. 

'It  seems,  that  amongst  other  modes  of  gettini 
livelihood  in  the  southern  states,  that  of  "rum 
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negroes"  is  practised  by  a  class  of  fellows  who  ore 
united  in  a  frnternity  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  and  for  protecting  each  other  in  time  of  danger. 
If  one  of  them  falls  under  the  notice  of  the  law,  and  is 
committed  to  take  his  trial,  some  of  the  fraternity  bene- 
volently contrive,  "  somehow  or  other."  to  get  upon  the 
jury,  or  kindly  become  his  bail.  To  "run  a  negro,"  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  good  understanding  with  an  in- 
telligent male  slave  on  some  plantation,  and  if  he  is  a 
|  mechanic,  he  is  always  the  more  valuable.  At  a  time 
agreed  upon  the  slave  runs  away  from  his  master's  pre- 
mises and  joins  the  man  who  has  instigated  him  to  do 
it ;  they  then  proceed  to  some  quarter  where  they  are 
not  known,  and  the  negro  is  sold  for  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  or  more  to  a  new  master.  A  few  days 
after  the  money  has  been  paid  he  runs  away  again,  and 
is  sold  a  second  time ;  and  as  oft  as  the  trick  can  be 
played  with  any  hope  of  safety.  The  negro  who  does 
the  harlequinade  part  of  the  manoeuvre  has  an  agree- 
ment with  his  friend,  in  virtue  of  which  he  supposes  he 
is  to  receive  part  of  the  money ;  but  the  poor  wretch 
in  the  end  is  sure  to  be  cheated,  and  when  he  become* 
dangerous  to  the  fraternity,  is,  as  I  have  been  well 
assured,  first  cajoled  and  put  off  his  guard,  and  then, 
on  crossing  some  river  or  reaching  a  secret  place,  shot 
before  he  suspects  their  intention,  or  otherwise  made 
away  with.' 

The  other  residents  in  the  hotel  were  not  of  a  class 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  our  traveller,  and  but  for  his 
introductions  to  some  French  families,  whom  he  delighted 
by  speaking  in  their  native  language,  his  stay  at  St 
Louis  would  have  been  far  from  agreeable.  Having 
purchased  a  horse  and  wagon  to  continue  their  journey, 
the  father  and  son  departed  from  St  Louis  on  the  86th 
of  October ;  and  now  ensues  an  account  of  the  most 
adventurous  part  of  the  excursion,  which  took  S 
southerly  direction  through  the  states  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  to  beyond  Red  River  in  Texas,  crossing  the 
river  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  settlers  in  that  territory  is  somewhat 
surprising,  for,  amidst  abundant  natural  means,  they 
live  miserably ;  the  secret  is,  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  are  prostrated  by  the  effect*  of  disease,  arising 
from  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  At  Little  Red  River 
the  tourists  came  to  the  cabin  of  a  settler,  where  a 
deplorable  scene  was  exhibited.  The  family,  eight  or 
ten  in  numl»er,  '  had  emigrated  from  Tennessee  in  the 
month  of  May  lost  and  had  been  ever  since  so  com- 
pletely prostrated  by  the  malaria,  that  at  one  time 
there  was  not,  during  two  whole  days,  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  them  able  even  to  draw  water  for  the  family. 
A  more  sickly  unhappy  set  of  creatures  I  never  be- 
held ;  livid,  emaciated,  helpless,  and  all  of  them  sutfer- 
ing  extreme  pains  and  nausea  from  an  excessive  u.«e 
of  calomel.  On  the  floor  were  laid  the  father  and  five 
of  the  children,  still  confined  to  their  beds:  but  tbe 
mother,  a  kind,  good-hearted  woman,  finding  that  we 
were  travellers,  and  were  without  anything  to  eat 
ordered  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  still  excessively  weak, 
to  show  us  where  we"  could  get  some  Indian  corn,  and 
how  we  could  jxmnd  it  so  as  to  make  a  hoe  cake,  lie 
accordingly  took  us  to  a  patch  of  maize,  which  was  yet 
standing,  and  having  provided  ourselves  with  a  sutfi- 
cient  number  of  ears,  we  began  the  operation  of  pound- 
ing it.  They  had  no  mill  of  any  sort  to  go  to,  but  had 
scooped  out  a  cavity  in  the  stump  of  a  large  tree,  over 
which  was  a  wooden  pestle,  eight  feet  long,  suspended 
from  a  curved  pole  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  heavy 
weight  at  the  end  of  it.  A  cross  stick  was  fixed  in  the 
pestle,  about  two  feet  from  its  base;  so  putting  the 
grains  of  maize  into  the  cavity,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
cross  stick,  we  pounded  away  with  this  primitive  con- 
trivance until  we  thought  our  grist  was  fine  enough; 
when,  taking  it  to  kind  Mrs  Morse,  she  made  it  into  a 
hoe  cake,  and  baked  it  before  tbe  fire.  This,  with  the 
important  aid  of  a  pitcher  of  good  milk,  and  our  own 
tea  and  sugar,  for  m-c  had  nothing  else  left  enabled  as 
to  make  an  excellent  breakfast   These  good  people. 
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who  were  half  broken-hearted,  and  who  sighed  after 
their  dear  native  Tennessee  as  the  Jews  are  said  to 
haTe  doDe  after  Jerusalem,  would  not  receive  any  com- 
pensation until  I  forced  it  upon  them ;  but  when  I 
fiirt:  er  divided  my  remaining  tea  and  sugar  with  her, 
believing  that  it  would  refresh  their  prostrated  stomachs, 
she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "that  if  anything 
would  set  tier  old  man  up  again,  it  would  be  that  nice 
tea  j"  and  that  she  was  at  one  time  going  to  ask  me  if 
they  might  take  the  leaves  that  we  had  left,  "  but  that 
she  did  not  like  to  do  it"  So  strange  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life !  We  had  passed  the  night  with  a  family 
in  whose  favour  I  could  willingly  have  invoked  all  the 
blessings  that  the  stoutest  hemp  that  was  growing  could 
confer,  and  here,  when  we  little  dreamt  of  it,  we  had 
become  most  feelingly  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their 
nearest  neighbours  ;  such  an  impression  does  suffering 
goodness  make  upon  the  heart' 

Penetrating  cane  brakes,  fording  rivers,  and  some- 
times 'camping  out'  at  night,  the  travellers  reach 
Little  Rock,  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  the  'occasional  residence  of  many  timid 
and  nervous  persons  against  whom  the  laws  of  these 
respective  countries  had  a  grudge.'  'Mr  Woodruff, 
the  editor  of  the  principal  Gazette  of  the  place,  and 
post-master,  was  always  obliging,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  indefatigably  industrious  men  of  the  territory. 
At  his  store  we  used  to  call  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  were  various  and  exciting  enough :  for, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions,  perhaps  there  never 
was  such  another  population  assembled  —  broken 
tradesmen,  refugees  from  justice,  travelling  gamblers, 
and  some  young  bucks  and  bloods,  who,  never  hav- 
ing had  tho  advantage  of  good  examples  for  imita- 
tion, had  set  up  a  standard  of  manners  consisting  of 
everything  that  was  extravagantly  and  outrageously 
bad.  Quarrelling  seemed  to  be  their  principal  occu- 
pation ;  and  these  puppies,  without  family,  education, 
or  refinement  of  any  kind,  were  continually  resort- 
ing to  what  they  called  the  "laws  of  honour,"  a  part  of 
the  code  of  which,  in  Little  Kock,  is  to  administer 
justice  with  your  own  hand  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. A  common  practice  with  these  fellows  w.ti  to 
Are  at  each  other  with  a  rifle  across  the  street,  and  then 
dodge  behind  a  door.  Every  day  groups  were  to  be 
seen  gathered  round  these  wordy  bullies,  who  were 
holding  knives  in  their  hands,  and  daring  each  other 
to  strike,  but  cherishing  the  secret  hope  that  the  spec- 
tators would  interfere.  One  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  told  me  that  he  did  not  suppose  there  were 
twelix  inhabitants  of  the  place  who  ever  went  into  the 
streets  without,  from  some  motive  or  other,  being  armed 
with  pistols  or  large  hunting  knives  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  originally  intended  to 
skin  and  cut  up  animals,  but  which  are  now  made  and 
ornamented  with  great  care,  and  kept  exceedingly  sharp, 
for  the  purpose  of  slashing  and  sticking  human  beings. 
So  general  is  the  propensity  to  gambling  in  this  terri- 
tory, that  a  very  resectable  person  assured  me  he  had 
seen  the  judges  of  their  highest  court  playing  publicly 
at  faro  at  some  races.  The  senators  and  members  of 
the  territorial  legislature  do  the  same  thing  ;  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  get  elected  to  the  legislature 
not  to  assist  in  transacting  public  business,  but  to  get 
the  wages  they  are  entitled  to  per  diem,  and  to  gratify 
their  passion  for  gambling.  A  traveller  whom  I  met 
with  at  Little  Rock,  told  me  that  he  was  lodging  at  an 
indifferent  tavern  there,  and  had  been  put  into  a  room 
with  four  beds  in  it.  There  he  had  slept  quietly  alone 
two  nights,  when,  on  the  third,  the  day  before  the 
legislature  convened,  the  house  became  suddenly  filled 
with  senators  and  members,  several  of  whom,  having 
come  up  into  his  room  with  their  saddle-bags,  got  out 
a  table,  ordered  some  whisky,  and  produced  cards  they 
had  brought  with  thetn.  The  most  amusing  part  of 
the  incident  was,  that  they  asked  him  to  lend  them  five 
dollars  until  tliev  could  get  some  of  their  legislative 
"wage*."   Not  liking  this  proposition  very  much,  he 


told  them  that  he  was  as  hard-up  as  themselves.  They 
therefore  proceeded  to  play  on  tick  ;  sat  up  almost  the 
whole  night  smoking,  spitting,  drinking,  swearing,  and 
gambling;  and  at  about  five  in  the  morning  two  of 
them  threw  off  their  clothes  and  came  to  bed  to  him.' 

Proceeding  onward  from  this  hopeful  town,  our  tra- 
vellers come  to  a  tavern,  kept,  as  we  are  told,  by  a  sort 
of  '  she  Caliban ;'  and  here,  from  some  other  travellers 
sitting  round  the  fire,  a  number  of '  pleasant  stories'  arc 
heard,  characteristic  of  the  raw  state  of  society  in  this 
part  of  Arkansas.  The  '  best  story  of  the  evening' 
must  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  narrator.  '  Four  cul- 
prits hnd  broken  the  jail  at  Little  Rock,  where  they  had 
been  put  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  to  be  tried  in  the  district  where  they  had 
committed  their  offences.  Three  of  them  were  charged 
with  murder,  and  the  fourth  with  several  cases  of  horse- 
stealing, a  crime  at  the  head  of  all  offences  there,  since 
there  is  nothing  manly  in  it,  and  nothing  more  incon- 
venient Their  counsel — for  it  was  he  who  related  the 
story  to  us — said  that  they  had  good  friends,  and  that  he 
was  well  paid  for  defending  them.  As  soon  as  he  ascer- 
tained from  his  clients  that  they  were  all  guilty,  lie 
arranged  his  plan  for  their  defence.  The  place  where 
they  were  to  be  tried  consisted  of  a  single  house  in  the 
wilderness,  which  represented  the  future  county  town  ; 
the  witnesses  were  on  the  spot  and  all  the  appliances  to 
constitute  a  court  Twelve  men  had  been  with  some 
difficulty  got  to  leave  home  and  come  to  this  place  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  jury.  At  the  critical  moment, 
however,  one  of  thefe  men"  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  as 
a  panel  could  not  be  formed,  the  judge  stated  the  fact, 
and  asked  what  step  the  prosecuting  attorney  intended 
to  take.  The  counsel  of  the  accused,  after  many  pro- 
testations of  their  innocence,  and  their  strong  desire  to 
prove  it  without  loss  of  time,  now  proposed  to  fill  the 
panel  de  circumstantibus.  It  so  happened  that  the  only 
circumstantes  were  the  three  murderers  ami  the  horse- 
stealer, so  they  put  one  of  the  murderers  into  the  jury, 
and  first  tried  the  horse-stealer  and  acquitted  him,  and 
then  put  the  horse-stealer  into  the  panel  and  acquitted 
the  murderer :  and  by  this  sort  of  admirable  contrivance 
the  whole  four  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  returned 
perfectly  whitewashed  into  the  bosom  of  society ;  the 
jury  and  the  rest  of  the  court  also,  having  got  rid  of  a 
tedious  and  unpleasant  business,  returned  without  delay 
to  their  respective  homes.' 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr  Feathersfonhaugh 
through  the  subsequent  part  of  his  journey,  in  which  he 
proceeds  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  buck  to 
the  place  where  his  wife  had  been  left  in  Virginia;  but 
referring  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  amplv 
repay  perusal,  we  conclude  with  the  following  '  wolf 
story,'  which  the  author  picked  up  in  his  way  through 
Texas : — '  There  had  been  a  merry-making  at  new-year 
amongst  some  of  the  settlers,  and  a  blac  k  man,  who  hud  a 
wife  and  children  about  three  miles  off,  and  who  played 
on  the  fiddle,  had  been  sent  for  to  play  "  Virginia  reels" 
to  the  young  people.  It  was  three  in  the  morning  when 
he  took  his  kit  under  his  arm  to  return  home,  and  it 
had  been  snowing  for  some  time,  with  a  high  cold  wind 
raging  that  drifted  the  snow  into  heaps  wherever  he 
passed  the  clearings.  He  had  got  about  half  the  dis- 
tance, exceedingly  fatigued,  and  wishing  he  was  at  home 
with  his  black  pickaninnies,  when,  having  just  left  an 
extensive  swamp  which  ran  far  into  the  country,  he 
heard  a  strong  pack  of  wolves  "  sing  out,"  as  if  they  had 
scent  of  something.  The  wolf,  when  in  a  famished  state, 
has  a  very  keen  scent  and  can  detect  a  change  in  the 
air  at  great  distances.  And  in  this  particular  instance 
it  happened  that  they  scented  Mr  Marcus  Luffett 
(Marquis  La  Fayette) — for  such  was  the  name  he  whs 
known  by — who  had  rather  a  strong  hide.  He  had  very 
soon  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  case:  the  wolves 
were  to  leeward  of  him,  and  were  evidently  coming  in 
I  his  direction;  so,  feeling  assured  of  this,  and  det pairing 
of  reaching  his  home  in  time,  he  employed  all  his  powers 
|  to  reach  a  small  abandoned  cabin  in  a  clearing  by  the 
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road-ride,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  the 
roof  of  which  was  partly  destroyed,  but  the  door  of  which 
was  jet  hung.  On  came  the  ferocious  animals,  barking 
and  shrieking;  they  were  upon  his  track,  and  great 
were  his  apprehensions  of  filling  into  their  power ;  but 
on  gaining  the  clearing,  he  fortunately  found  the  snow 
was  drifted  away  there,  and  did  not  impede  him,  so  that 
he  was  just  able  to  rush  in  season  into  the  cabin,  and 
clamber  up  the  logs  inside  to  a  rafter  that  ran  across. 
The  door  he  did  not  attempt  to  shut,  for  the  wolves 
were  within  ten  yards  of  him  when  he  entered,  and  he 
was  afraid  he  could  not  keep  it  shut  against  the  pressure 
of  a  large  body  of  desperate  animals.  Great  was  the 
rage  of  the  wolves  when  they  entered  at  being  balked 
of  their  prey.  The  cabin  was  at  one  time  quite  filled 
with  them,  and  he  said  that  they  went  in  and  out, 
and  round  the  cabin,  to  see  if  there  was  any  place  by 
which  they  could  get  at  so  savoury  a  joint  as  that 
which  was  hanging  up,  but  rather  too  high  in  the 
larder.  Finding  that  he  was  safe,  he  began  to  acquire 
confidence,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  he  scrambled 
along  until  he  got  over  the  door ;  and  there,  with  a  little 
management,  he  c 


I  contrived  with  his  legs  to  shut  a  great 
number  of  them  in  the  cabin.  Those  outside  appearing 
to  have  gone  away  to  look  for  other  game,  and  those 
inside  remaining  silent  with  their  glaring  eyes  fixed  in- 
tently upon  him.  the  marquis,  who  had  no  small  idea  of 
his  skill,  now  thought  he  would  treat  them  to  a  "  Vir- 
ginia reel,"  and  forthwith  commenced  with  his  kit  to 
astonish  the  lupine  auditory  with  such  a  solo  as  they 
had  never  heard  before.  At  first  they  howled,  the  per- 
former not  appearing  to  give  universal  satisfaction :  but 
day  beginning  to  dawn,  and  finding  they  could  not  get 
out,  they  crouched  down  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  all 
together,  and  remained  silent  As  soon  as  he  thought 
the  morning  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  remove  all 
apprehension  from  those  outside,  he  got  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  and  hastened  to  his  family.  Immediately 
collecting  a  number  of  men  armed  with  rifles  and  axes, 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  cabin,  which  they  all 
entered  by  the  hole  from  whence  he  had  escaped.  The 
wolves  were  crouched  together  as  he  had  left  them,  and 
showed  now  as  sneaking  a  disposition  as  it  had  before 
been  furious.  They  shot  no  less  than  thirty-seven ;  all 
the  skins  were  given  to  Mr  Marcus  Luffctt,  and  the 
neighbours  subscribed  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash  as 
some  return  for  the  important  service  he  had  rendered 
them,  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  depredators  upon 
their  calves  and  pigs.' 


FROM  BOY  TO  MAN. 

My  father  is  an  attorney,  with  sufficient  business  for 
four  clerks.  One  feels  bound  to  be  candid  towards 
a  father ;  so  I  will  own  that  mine  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  worthy  sort  of  person.  I  had  recently  com- 
pleted my  sixteenth  year,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  transfer  me  from  school  to  a  desk  in  the  office, 
that  I  might  become  qualified  for  his  own  profession. 
My  employments  were  for  some  months  confined  to 
going  with  messages,  filling  up  subpoenas,  and  serving 
copies  of  writs;  all  which  duties  I  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  my  worthy  parent  and  the  senior 
clerk:  at  least  I  heard  of  no  complaints.  But  my 
own  feelings  in  the  business  were  of  a  different  kind. 
I  found  that,  when  out  upon  duty,  I  was  not  treated 
as  I  thought  I  ought  to  be.  For  example,  taking  a 
half-guinea  motion  to  counsel  one  day,  I  was  an- 
nounced by  the  clerk  as  '  Mr  Brompton's  lad.*  On 
another  occasion,  when  engaged  in  the  somewhat  deli- 
cate business  of  serving  a  copy  of  a  writ,  the  page 
who  let  me  into  the  house  told  the  footman  to  tell  the 
valet  that  '  a  little  boy  wanted  to  see  master.*  These 
appellatives  and  other  similar  traits  of  disrespect  galled 
me  sadly,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  till  I 


reflected  that,  after  all,  since  I  was  dressed  only  as  a 
boy,  with  a  round  jacket  and  turned -over  collar,  I  could 
not  expect  to  be  thought  anything  else.  This  dis- 
heartened me  sadly,  for  I  did  not  at  first  sec  my  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  felt,  accordingly,  disposed  to 
fall  back  again  amongst  the  playfellows  whom  I  had 
just  left  I  was  actually  one  day  so  far  gone  in  self- 
humiliation  as  to  get  involved  in  a  game  at  riug-taw 
with  some  of  these  old  friends,  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  Hanaper  Office  filing  a  declaration.  What 
was  my  consternation  when  my  good  father  unex- 
pectedly passed  me,  casting,  as  he  went  by,  such  a  look 
of  angry  reproach,  as  I  knew  he  only  put  on  as  the 
judge  does  his  black  cap ; — when  a  very  heavy  punish- 
ment is  to  be  inflicted.  Happily,  on  reaching  home,  I 
was  agreeably  disappointed ;  all  that  that  shrewd  man 
of  the  world  and  politic  father  did  was— to  order  me  a 
surtout ! 

This  puzzled  me  exceedingly  at  first ;  but  I  saw  the 
wisdom  of  it  in  due  time.  Three  mornings  afterwards 
the  garment  came  home  ;  and  when  it,  along  with  the 
tailor,  was  announced,  there  was  quite  a  commotion  at 
our  orderly  breakfast-table.  My  sisters  were  glad,  for 
they  longed  to  see  how  Tom  would  look  in  man's 
clothes ;  my  mother  expressed  the  usual  hope  that 
there  would  be  'room  for  growing ;'  and  even  my  father 
showed  how  deeply  he  was  interested  by  taking  off  his 
spectacles  and  laying  down  the  newspaper  in  the 
middle,  I  do  really  believe,  of  the  leading  article.  Nay 
more  ;  he  evinced,  to  my  astonishment,  an  unpre- 
cedented interest  in  my  wardrobe  by  leaving  the  room 
with  me,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  assist  at  tbe 
putting  on — at  the  inauguration — of  my  first  surtout 

The  coat  was  tried  on.  My  mother  and  sisters  were 
admitted ;  and  then  the  tailor  went  through  that  pro- 
fessional dumb-show  with  which  tailors  invariably  ac- 
company their  best  fits,  ne  gave  a  pull  at  the  skirts 
behind,  made  a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  roll-collar  in 
front  smoothed  down  the  waist  with  both  his  palms, 
and  finally  took  a  few  backward  steps  to  iudulge  in 
an  instant's  admiration  of  his  workmanship,  like  an 
artist  who  has  put  tbe  finishing  touches  to  his  best 
picture.  He  looked  round,  evidently  for  applause ;  nor 
was  he  wholly  disappointed ;  for  although  my  mother 
found  a  few  faults  (to  establish  an  after-plea  for  abate- 
ment in  the  price),  my  father  pronounced  a  decisive 
verdict  of  acquittal  on  all  counts  of  her  indictment 
My  sisters  giggled,  and  I — but  I  cannot  describe  my 
feelings,  so  I  will  not  make  the  attempt 

The  tailor  was  discharged,  and  so  was  his  bill ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  there  were  other  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred. My  first  surtout  was  destined  to  become  the 
great  reformer  of  my  outer,  as  it  afterwards  was  of  my 
inner,  man.  Like  'My  Uncle's  Dressing-Gown."  an 
account  of  which  I  gave  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal,  my  surtout  required  other  things  to  match 
it.  The  broad  collar  had  to  be  exchanged  for  a  stand- 
up  one ;  my  neck  was  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
prim  decorum  by  a  black  cravat  Straps  were  added 
to  my  boots,  and  gloves  to  my  hands.  Thus  newly- 
equipped,  I  sallied  forth  into  the  'garish  eye  of  day.'  I 
could  feel  that  my  style  of  walking  was  instinctively 
altered.  I  trod  heavily  on  my  iron  heels,  that  so  weil- 
adorned  a  person  might  not  pass  quite  unheeded  by  the 
public  at  large.  I  held  my  chin  higher  than  heretofore 
by  reason  of  the  cravat.  My  chest  protruded,  that  the 
fine  roll  of  the  collar  might  be  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  my  back  straightened,  that  there  shoold 
not  be  a  wrinkle  in  the  finely-fitting  waist  Ideas  and 
aspirations  also  came  into  my  mind  to  which  it  lutd 
been  a  stranger.  The  jewellers'  shops,  that  hitherto 
displayed  their  brilliant  wares  unheeded,  now  excited 
my  admiration  and  hopes.  Visions  of  figured-satin 
stocks,  ornamented  by  enormous  gold  pins,  with  heads 
stuck  all  over  with  turquoise,  and  joined  to  little  ones 
by  long  chains,  now  occupied  my  glowing  imagination. 
I  even  dared  to  aspire  to  a  silver-tipped  cane  for  street 
use,  and  actually  asked  the  price  of  one  at  an  umbrvila 
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shop,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  purchase  it  My  most 
heroic  acta  of  self-denial  were,  however,  performed  on 
passing  the  looking-glass  warehouses ;  for  desperate 
were  my  efforts  to  prevent  myself  from  stopping  to 
riew  my  own  reflection.  At  length,  in  a  court  at  the 
back  of  Furnival's  Inn,  human  nature  gave  way !  There 
a  retired  shop  displayed  an  enormous  mirror  at  the 
door ;  no  one  was  near  to  detect  me ;  I  stood  before  it, 
and  revelled  in  an  admiring  gaze  of  my  whole  person. 
What  a  change !  The  metamorphoses  recorded  by  Ovid, 
which  I  had  studied  at  school,  and  thought  great  non- 
sense, now  appeared  probable.  I  hardly  believed  in  my 
own  identity.  Could  1  be  the  individual  whom  Rebut- 
ter's clerk  had  announced  as  'Mr  Brompton's  lad?' 
Was  I  the  '  little  boy'  spoken  of  by  the  baronet's  page  ? 
Could  I  be  he  who,  less  than  a  week  ago,  played  at 
ahoot-in-the-ring.  and  knuckled  down  at  taw  in  Gray's 
Inn  ?  I  looked  at  my  kid  gloves,  and  muttered  '  Im- 
possible!' 

I  reached  the  office.  Hitherto,  the  change  in  my  out- 
ward appearance  had  only  taken  its  effect  on  myself. 
It  was  now  to  be  seen  how  it  would  act  upon  others. 
The  chancery  clerk  stepped  nimbly  down  from  his  stool, 
and,  with  a  polite  bow,  inquired  my  business,  for  at 
first  he  did  not  know  me.  When,  however,  he  disco- 
vered his  mistake,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The 
engrossing  clerk,  on  the  contrary,  was  absorbed  for  a 
time  in  my  personal  appearance,  and  neither  spoke  nor 
laughed,  but  having  concluded  his  inspection,  winked 
at  his  colleagues,  and  resumed  his  penmanship.  '  Well,' 
exclaimed  Mr  Wright,  who  managed  our  common  law, 
•  1  have  seen  a  few  alterations  in  people  in  my  time,  but 
this  beats  them  all!  A  surtout  looks  more  business- 
like anyhow  ;  that  broad  white  collar  of  yours  had  such 
a  female  sort  of  look  about  it    Hadn't  it,  Neb?' 

4  It  just  had,'  replied  Mr  Neb. 

'  And  then,'  continued  Wright, 4  at  the  public  offices, 
when  Mr  Thomas  was  sent  to  take  out  a  summons  and 
so  on,  why,  nobody  used  to  notice  him,  and  he  was 
always  served  last  Of  course  — for  who  puts  them- 
selves out  of  their  way  for  a  boy;  eh,  Tom?— I  mean 
Mr  Thomas.' 

There  was  sound  philosophy  in  this,  though  I  did  not 
see  the  force  of  it  at  the  time.  One  thing,  however,  I 
did  tee,  which  was,  that  my  new  surtout  had  inspired  our 
common-law  clerk  with  a  little  additional  respect  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  me  4  Mr  Thomas,' 
except  in  the  presence  of  my  father.  Previous  to  that 
memorable  day.  Mr  Wright  whose  manners  were  affable 
and  condescending  even  to  familiarity,  was  in  the  habit 
of  conveying  his  wishes  to  me  in  such  words  as, 4 1  say, 
Tom,  step  off  to  the  judge's  chambers  and  see  if  that 
rule  in  Doe ;  Dcm  :  Figgins  versus  Jones  is  ready.' 

I  had  to  meet  my  father  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  that  morning,  and  departed  from  Furnival's  Inn 
at  the  proper  time.  Outside  the  Inn  in  Holborn  there 
is  a  coach -stand,  and  for  several  weeks  I  had  been  tor- 
mented by  a  facetious  cabman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
jeering  at  my  schoolboy  appearance  by  asking,  amongst 
other  facetious  inquiries,  if  I  '  knowed  my  spelling  ?' 
Now,  however,  I  passed  him  fearlessly.  I  felt  that  my 
surtout,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  would  render  the  shafts  of 
bis  satire  pointless.  I  was  not  deceived  :  the  fellow 
actually  touched  his  hat  and  accompanied  the  act  of 
respect  with  the  usual  solicitation  of  'cab,  sir?'  This 
I  felt  to  be  extremely  complimentary  :  it  was  evident  I 
looked  like  a  gentleman  of  sufficient  age  and  affluence  to 
ride  about  inside  a  cab.  A  week  before,  I  used  to  think 
it  a  great  treat  to  be  ordered  to  call  a  vehicle  for  a  client, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  fun  of  riding  from  the  stand  to 
our  office- door  on  the  box.  Arrived  at  Westminster,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  I  got  through  the 
crowd  When  inside  my  round  jacket  I  used  to  be 
pushed  about  and  assailed  with  impertinent  inouiries  as 
to  what  bout  wanted  there?  but  now  they  made  way 
for  me,  and  I  marched  up  to  the  attorney's  table,  where 
my  father  sat  with  the  most  dignified  calmness. 

Having  transacted  the  business  that  had  brought  me 


into  court— which  consisted  simply  of  conveying  In  a 
blue  bag  the  papers  4  in'  Doe :  Dem :  Figgins  versus 
Jones,  which  was  to  come  on  that  day — I  experienced, 
in  making  my  exit  the  same  deference  from  the  crowd 
as  it  had  shown  me  on  entering.  There  was  now  an 
hour  to  spare,  and  I  considered  how  1  should  pass  it 
most  agreeably.  In  my  round  jacket  days  I  should  in 
all  probability  have  run  off  to  the  cloisters,  to  join  in 
a  game  of  whoop  with  some  of  my  former  schoolfellows 
of  *  The  Westminster,'  or  have  lingered  at  the  stairs 
of  the  bridge  for  the  chance  of  a  pull  on  the  river 
in  one  of  their  boats.  But  such  recreations  for  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  surtout-coat  and  kid  gloves  were 
not  to  be  thought  of.  I  felt  that  a  walk  in  the  Park 
would  be  far  more  worthy  of  my  present  personal  ap- 
pearance. Thither  I  accordingly  bent  my  steps,  and 
though,  on  passing  the  lodge  where  I  had  enjoyed 
many  a  jwnnywortli  of  curds-and-whey,  the  old  yearn- 
ings vigorously  attacked  me,  yet  I  manfully  resisted 
them — determined  to  spend  my  money  in  a  more  re- 
spectable manner.  On  entering  the  Park  enclosure, 
therefore,  instead  of  lying  down  at  full  length  on  the 
grass  as  heretofore.  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair,  and 
paid  my  penny  for  its  use  like  a" gentleman! 

While  thus  seated,  I  had  further  opportunities  of 
observing  the  rapid  change  which  had  come  over  me. 
When  I  looked  at  the  swans  and  Muscovy  ducks  which 
swam  before  me  in  the  ornamental  water,  I  wondered 
how  I  could  in  my  younger  days  (that  is  to  say,  about  a 
fortnight  before)  have  been  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  to  have  pelted  them  with  pebbles  when  the 
park-keeper  wasn't  looking.  Now,  so  completely  changed 
was  I  by  my  new  apparel,  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly 
—so  completely  was  I  endimanchi:  as  the  Freueh  say,  in 
feeling  as  well  as  in  costume,  that  my  ideas  of  amuse- 
ment took  a  far  higher  range.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
I  near  me  were  conversing  most  earnestly  about  the  last 
I  evening's  Italian  opera,  and  somehow  I  took  a  degree  of 
interest  in  their  conversation  I  bad  never  previously 
dreamt  of.  While  listening  with  the  gravest  attention, 
the  talkers  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  time  of  day, 
for  their  watches  did  not  agree.  4  Perhaps,'  said  the 
lady,  4  this  gentleman's  watch  may  be  more  correct'  She 
pointed  to  me!  I  blushed,  stammered,  and  presently 
walked  away  fuller  of  admiration  of  my  surtout  than 
ever;  for  it  manifestly  gave  me  the  fashionable  air  of  a 
gentleman  who  carries  a  watch !  Dear  me,  what  dreams 
of  ambition  occupied  my  mind  during  my  return  to  the 
offli« !    I  actually  coveted  a  gold  repeater ! 

Every  moment  of  that  great  era  in  the  calendar  of  my 
life  showed  me  how  effectually  the  surtout  had  raised 
me  to  man's  estate.    When  1  met  any  of  our  friends  in 
the  street  they  had  to  be  reminded  who  I  was,  where-  ' 
upon  they  all  attested  how  much  I  was  altered,  some  of 
them  adding,  4 and  for  the  better  too!'    Rut  nothing 
tended  to  convince  me  of  the  estimation  to  which  my 
surtout  had  raised  me  in  the  eyes  of  other  people  so 
much,  as  a  circumstance  which  happened  when  I  got 
home  to  dinner.    Jane  Merryweather  and  her  mother 
were  there.     Jane  was  about  my  own  age,  had  for 
some  years  been  a  playmate  of  my  sister's,  and  conse- 
quently now  and  then  of  mine.    It  was  only  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  last  week  that  we  all  had  a  game  of 
forfeits  together,  and  romped  and  laughed  to  such  a  dc-  i 
gree,  that  my  mother  was  obliged  to  come  into  the  room 
several  times  to  cheek  us.    But  now,  on  going  up  to 
her  as  usual  to  shake  hands  and  have  my  joke,  what  a 
change  came  over  her!     Instead  of  her  usual  unre-  I 
strained  greeting,  she  offered  her  hand  slowly,  looked  ; 
timidly  at  her  mamma,  blushed,  and  in  answer  to  my  '■ 
question,  4  Well,  Jenny,  how  arc  you  ?'  replied,  'Very  j 
well,  thank  you.  sir'  and  retired  to  a  chair  at  some  dis-  • 
tancc.    I  could  not  understand  this,  and  appealed  to  j 
Mrs  Merryweather  for  an  explanation.    '  Why,  you  ; 
know,  Mr"  Thomas,'  she  answered,  'your  joking  and 
laughing  were  all  very  well  when  you  were  a  little  boy 
in  a  round  jacket ;  but  now  you  are  getting  up  to  be  a 
man,  and— and— perhaps,  you  know,  Jane  thinks  you 
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are  now  too  old  for  inch  childish  amusement'  Daring 
the  rest  of  the  evening  Mm  Merryweather  kept  a  very 
strict  eye  on  my  movements,  and  Jane  got  more  and 
more  confused,  and.  as  it  were,  frightened  for  me. 

This  was  the  climax  to  my  day's  adventures.  When 
bedtime  came,  and  our  guests  were  gone,  I  retired 
to  my  room,  took  off  my  surtout,  and  wrapped  myself 
up  in  the  profoundest  reflection*.  Some  of  them  were 
not  very  flattering.  *  I  have,'  I  thought.  '  been  treated 
with  more  respect  and  consideration  to-day  than  I 
ever  experienced  before.  Has  my  merit  so  much  in- 
creased that  I  really  deserve  it  ?  Certainly  not ;  for, 
except  the  vow  I  have  made  never  again  to  play  at 
marbles,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  reformation  what- 
ever in  my  conduct.'  I  looked  at  my  new  surtout.  and 
found  the  solution  of  the  problem  there.  '  The  world, 
then,'  I  continued,  '  has  accorded  its  respect  not  to  any 
superior  merit  of  my  own,  but  to  the  superior  style 
of  my  coat  Why  have  I  been  treated  so  much  like 
a  man  ?  Have  I  grown  more  manly  since  yesterday  ? 
Of  course  not;  it  is  my  coat  which  has  made  me  ap- 
pear older.  The  world,  then,  judges  very  much  from 
appearances.  Then  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  me;  let  me 
in  future  endeavour  to  deepen  the  impression  my  first 
surtout  has  gained  for  me.  by  not  only  appearing,  hut 
being  more  manly  than  heretofore;  more  thoughtful, 
■taid,  and  studious,  that  I  may  be  letter  fitted  for  the 
great  business  of  life  upon  which  I  have  now  entered.* 
I  went  to  sleep  ;  dreamt  that  1  had  sent  all  my  marbles 
to  my  brother  Bob  at  boarding-school ;  and  that  my 
father  had  promoted  me  from  the  rank  of  the  '  lad'  to 
that  of  his  junior  clerk.  What  is  rather  singular, 
before  the  next  day  had  closed,  every  part  of  my  dream 
came  true ! 

After  a  few  days'  wear,  the  sudden  rise  from  boy  to 
man  sat  more  easily  on  me ;  my  new  avocations  in  the 
office  brought  me  business  which  drove  all  ideas  of 
walking-canes  and  gold  watches  out  of  my  head,  and 
it  was  solely  occupied  by  what  Ixieke  has  designated 
'the  perfection  of  human  reasoning' — the  English  law. 
People  at  the  public  offices,  who,  in  my  broad-collar 
days,  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  me,  now  remarking  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  applied  myself  to  my  duties, 
rendered  me  willing  attention.  'Bless  me,'  exclaimed 
a  respectable  old  gentleman  of  the  six-clerk's  office 
one  morning  as  I  was  walking  away  with  a  vice- 
chancellor's  decree — '  bless  me.  how  that  young  man 
has  altered  during  the  hist  three  months*;  I  cannot 
account  for  it.' 

'  /  can.'  replied  mv  father,  who  had  just  entered  the 
office.  *  The  fact  is, 'Mr  1'rcceps,  the  tailor  has  made  a 
man  of  him.' 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

Till'.  LAST  DAYS  OK  f  ATI1KRIKE  OP  MKDICIR. 

Thk  life  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  widow  of  Henry  TJ. 
of  France,  and  mother  of  the  three  ensuing  kings,  affords 
one  of  the  darkest  pictures  of  human  depravity  with 
which  history  furnishes  us.  There  was  no  treachery, 
no  cruelty,  which  this  woman  would  not  commit  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  her  ambitious  ends ;  she  cor- 
rupted her  very  children  in  order  to  make  them  follow 
out  her  wicked  policy.  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe 
how  all  the  wiles  and  bloody  deed*  of  Catherine  re- 
dounded only  in  misfortunes  to  her  family  and  herself. 
Her  eldest  son.  Francis  II.  (husband  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots),  died  in  youth,  in  consequence  of  theanxiety  in 
which  her  policy  had  involved  him.  The  second, 
Charles  IX..  having  been  forced  by  her  to  order  the 
celebrated  Bartholomew  massacre,  sunk  under  his  con- 
sequent remorse.  Finally,  her  third  son,  Henry  III., 
whom  she  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  driven  from  Paris, 
along  who  herself,  by  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Guise 
whose  murder  she  is  believed  to  have  instigated. 
It  was  in  1588  that  this  last  event  took  place.  Ca- 


therine was  now  seventy  years  of  age.  broken  down  with 
infirmities  and  disappointment  yet  still  possessed  of  all 
her  atrocious  dispositions.  She  escaped  from  her  newly- 
erected  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  with  some  difficulty,  and 
took  refuge  with  her  son  in  the  castle  of  Blois,  on  the 
Loire,  a  magnificent  old  fortress,  which  still  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.*  Neglected  by  her  son  and  hi* 
courtiers,  she  was  left  on  her  bed  of  agony  to  the  atten- 
dance of  her  inferior  domestics,  without  a  friend  to 
cheer  or  comfort  her  in  her  hours  of  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. The  power  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  at  thia 
time  attained  such  a  height  that  the  king  possessed 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  authority :  his  person,  his  habits, 
his  affections,  were  the  objects  of  the  blackest  calumny 
and  abuse  ;  the  preachers,  in  their  sermons,  represented 
him  to  the  people  as  the  worst  of  tyrants,  jnnd  styled 
him  the  offspring  of  the  devil. 

The  states-general  were  called  together  to  seek  a  re- 
medy for  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom ;  but  through  the 
influence  of  their  party,  they  were  all  selected  from  the 
adherents  of  the  league,  and  every  proposition  made  by 
the  king  was  instantly  rejected.    Even  in  his  personal 
intercourse,  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  upon  him  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  a  master  whose  will  was  to  he 
obeyed  without  a*  question ;  and  it  was  publicly  said  I 
that  he  intended  to  carry  the  king  to  Paris,  and  to  act  j 
over  again  the  scene  of  Charles  Martel  and  Chilperic.  J 
The  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  the  duke's  sister,  constantly  i 
carried  at  her  side  a  pair  of  golden  scissors,  which  she  { 1 
said  were  intended  to  make  the  tonsure  of  brother  Henry  r  i 
of  Valois ;  nnd  it  was  expected  that  the  king  would  be  I 
forced  into  a  convent,  and  Henry  of  Guise  proclaimed 
king  of  France.  With  these  reports  universally  credited, 
what  must  have  been  the  torturing  reflections  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  on  her  bed  of  sickness  and  approaching 
dissolution !  Was  it  to  such  ends  and  purposes  that  sb* 
had  waded  through  the  blood  of  friend  and  foe  ?    She  : 
felt  herself  powerless,  from  age  and  infirmity,  and  knew 
that  her  son  was  equally  so  from  education  and  habit ; 
but  it  seemed  he  had  too  much  of  his  mother's  nature 
within  him  not  to  seek  for  vengeance,  cost  what  it  would, 
and  a  direful  scene  was  in  preparation  to  mark  the  closing 
hours  of  Catherine's  eventful  life.  In  this  scene,  however, 
she  hail  no  participation,  the  king  himself  being  the  sole 
instigator  of  the  plot,  for  his  own  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  in  which  he  was  held,  and  from  the  dangers  which 
he  anticipated.    He  first  consulted  with  the  Marechal 
d'Aumont,  and  three  other  intimate  friends,  to  whom  he  | 
disclosed  his  sorrows  and  his  fears,  his  resolution  nnd  his  1 
hopes.    To  attack  the  power  of  the  Guises  by  open  force, 
was  agreed  to  be  impossible  ;  but  the  education  which 
the  queen-mother  had  given  to  her  son  made  him  little 
scrupulous  as  to  any  other  means  by  which  he  might 
rid  himself  of  his  enemies :  the  only  difficulty  was  to  find 
a  hand  to  strike  the  blow.    At  length  Henry  resolved  to 
apply  to  Crillon,  the  colonel  of  his  guards,  who  bore  a 
personal  hatred  to  the  duke,  and  was  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  king;  but.  on  application  being  made  to  him.  his 
answer  was  such  as  was  little  to  be  expected  from  a 
courtier  of  his  time:  *  Sire,'  he  said.  '  I  am  your  majes-  j 
ty's  Bervant,  ami  am  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  the  death,  if  such  be  your  will  and  pleasure; 
but  to  act  ns  an  assassin  or  an  executioner,  is  neither  the  i 
part  of  a  gentleman  nor  a  soldier.'   To  Henry's  credit 
he  took  the  reply  in  good  part,  and  the  brave  Crillon 
lost  nothing  of  his  favour  or  affection  ;  his  secrecy  was 
secured,  and  application  made  to  I>oignac,  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber,  who  agreed  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  the  king's  purpose.    These  measures  took 
place  on  the  2lst  of  December,  and  the  23d  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  of  vengeance.    The  duke,  in  the  mean- 
while, trusting  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  monarch,  and 
confident  in  his  own  strength,  acted  with  increased  arro- 
gance, and  having  objected  to  a  person  whom  the  latter 


♦  Pot  a  particular  description  of  this  castle,  sco  No.  AM  of  the 
Journal,  firat  ■erita. 
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had  nominated  commander  of  the  royal  archers,  insult- 
ingly said  that  he  should  resign  his  "post  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  seek  some  other  office.  The 
king  understood  the  nature  of  the  threat,  hut  concealing 
his  anger  and  his  fears,  assured  his  4  good  cousin'  that 
in  two  or  three  days  they  would  arrange  the  affair  be- 
tween them  without  any  dispute.  In  the  interval  no 
alarm  was  taken  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  though, 
after  the  deed  was  done,  it  was  said  that  the  great  Nos- 
tradamus, who  had  been  one  of  Catherine's  favourite 
soothsayers,  had  predicted  the  event  in  the  almanac  for 
the  year,  and  declared  that  a  great  murder  would  be 
perpetrated  at  Blois ;  hut  this  and  other  vaticinations 
were  treated  with  ridicule  by  him  who  was  most  deeply 
interested  in  their  development  On  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  duke  found  upon 
his  plate  a  paper,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard,  as  a  plot  was  on  the  point  of  execution  against 
him :  to  this  he  contented  himself  by  writing  beneath 
the  notice.  '  they  dare  not,'  and  threw  the  paper  care- 
lessly under  the  table.  His  friends,  however,  began  to 
feel  vague  alarms,  and  a  secret  council  was  held  to  con- 
sider if  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  withdraw  for  a 
time  from  Blois;  but  Guise  felt  confident  in  his  force, 
and  thought  that  his  retreat  would  compromise  his  party, 
and  also  be  a  tacit  confession  of  treasonable  designs  :  '  I 
am  too  far  advanced,'  he  said,  *  to  draw  back,  and  if  I 
saw  death  coming  in  at  the  window,  I  would  not  open  the 
door  to  escape.'  During  this  time  the  king  pretended 
to  be  wrapt  in  devout  preparation  for  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  and  declared  his  intention  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Notre-Damc  de  Clery  on  the  23d.  but,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  should  spend  the  day  at  Noue,  a  small  residence  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  sending  the  Sieur  de  Merle  to 
request  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  others,  to  attend 
him  in  his  cabinet  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  lie 
wished  to  expedite  some  weighty  matters  of  business 
without  disturbing  his  devotions  during  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  during  the  revolu- 
tion with  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  castle 
of  Blois,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  a  military 
barrack,  the  arrangements  of  the  part  of  the  building 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  murder  remnins  at  the  pre- 
sent day  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  it  exhibited  on 
the  23d  of  December  1.589;  the  demolition  of  some  of 
the  carved  work,  and  placing  a  slight  partition  across 
the  royal  chamber,  being  all  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  The  room  has  a  dark  and  gloomy  character  from 
Jts  vast  length,  and  from  the  windows  being  all  placed 
on  the  north  side ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  spacious  chimney, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  an  alcove,  in  which 
was  placed  the  king's  bed ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  cham- 
ber is  a  door  communicating  with  the  apartment  used 
at  a  council-room  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.;  farther  on 
was  a  corridor  with  various  small  cells,  and  a  staircase 
descending  to  the  bedroom  of  the  queen-mother. 

Loignac,  who  had  (as  has  been  said)  accepted  the 
office  so  honourably  declined  by  Crillon,  had  procured 
the  aid  of  Larchant.  one  of  the  captains  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  by  the  king's  command  waited  on  the  I  hike 
of  Guise  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of  some  soldiers  of 
his  regiment,  to  request  his  support  to  a  petition  which 
they  intended  to  present  to  the  council  next  day  to  ob- 
tain the  arrears  of  their  pay.  At  nine  o'clock  Larchant 
returned,  and  received  his  final  orders  from  hismajestv. 
who  retired  to  the  queen's  chamber  at  midnight,  after 
giving  orders  to  Du  Halde,  his  first  valet  de  charabre, 
to  awake  him  at  four  o'clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  valet  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  Louise  de  Piolans,  the  principal 
attendant  on  her  majesty,  who  was  desired  to  announce 
the  hour  to  the  king,  upon  which  Henry  arose  instantly 
—not  from  sleep,  for  during  the  whole  night  he  had 
been  restless  and  uneasy.  On  passing  into  his  own 
chamber,  he  found  Bellegarde  and  Du  Halde  awaiting 


him,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Loignac,  who  brought 
with  him  several  of  the  body-guard,  to  make  sure  of 
whom  the  king  himself  locked  them  up  in  the  cells  he 
had  fitted  up  in  the  adjoining  corridor  for  the  reception 
of  the  Capuchins  who  frequently  attended  his  devotions. 
When  the  members  of  the  council  had  arrived,  he  re- 
conducted the  guards  into  his  chamber,  ordering  them 
to  move  as  quietly  as  possible,  not  to  disturb  the  queen- 
mother;  and  repeated  his  commands,  promising  large 
rewards  if  they  were  faithfully  executed.  He  then  gave 
directions  to  the  huissier  stationed  in  the  ante-room  to 
admit  no  one  except  by  his  own  immediate  order,  and 
sent  the  Marechal  D'Aumont,  his  confidant,  into  the 
council-chamber,  to  be  in  readiness  to  arrest  the  Car- 

I  dinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  the  in- 
stant the  duke  should  have  fallen ;  directing  at  the  some 

j  time  Bellegarde  to  summon  into  his  oratory  two  of  his 
chaplains,  Claude  de  Bullis  and  Ktiennc  d'Arguyn,  with 
orders  that  they  should  '  pray  earnestly  to  God  that  the 
king  might  succeed  in  the  undertaking  he  was  about  for 
repose  of  the  kingdom.'  These  arrangements  mode,  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  brothers  of  Lorraine  in  a  state 
of  agonizing  excitement.  Instead  of  his  usual  apathy 
and  indifference,  he  now  exhibited  the  most  restless 
and  nervous  agitation,  repeatedly  addressing  himself 
to  the  guards,  and  charging  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, for  the  duke,  he  said,  was  very  strong  and 
powerful.  At  length  the  cardinal  arrived,  but  the 
duke  was  still  absent.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore he  was  in  readiness  to  attend  the  council,  though 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  say  that  the  king  was 
waiting  to  depart.  The  morning  was  dull  and  gloomy, 
and  a  cold  and  piercing  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  council -chamber,  Guise  found  Larchant  at  the 
head  of  his  company  with  the  petition  they  had  re- 
quested the  duke  to  present,  and  asking  permission  to 
wait  till  it  was  decided.  This  was  easily  granted ;  the 
prince  promised  his  support,  and  entered  the  room 
where  the  council  was  assembled ;  when  Larchant  im- 
mediately placed  his  men  in  double  rank  upon  the  stairs, 
and  sent  his  lieutenant  with  twenty  men  to  occupy  the 
passage  leading  to  the  king's  chamber.  In  the  mean- 
while Crillon,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received, 
caused  all  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  closed.  This 
spread  instantaneous  alarm  amongst  the  partisans  of 
Guise,  and  Pericard,  his  secretary,  who  was  in  waiting 
below,  endeavoured  to  convey  a  billet  enclosed  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief  to  his  master,  containing  these 
words — '  Save  yourself,  monscigneur,  or  you  are  lost,' 
The  page  charged  with  this  warning  gave  it  to  a  huissier 
of  the  council;  but  it  was  arrested  by  the  guards,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  hope  of  escape  for  the  destined 
victim. 

On  entering  the  council,  the  duke  found  all  the  mem- 
bers assembled,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  who  arrived  almost  immediately.  Seating  him- 
self by  the  fire,  he  complained  of  cold,  was  observed  to 
turn  very  pale,  and  requested  M.  de  St  Prix  to  pro- 
cure him  some  sweetmeats.  St  Prix  offered  him  some 
dried  prunes  of  Brignolles,  which  he  accepted,  and 
said  he  felt  better.  The  secretary  then  proceeded  to 
lay  some  papers  before  the  assembly,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  it  was  announced  that  his  majesty 
desired  to  see  the  duke  in  his  chamber.  The  latter 
placed  some  of  the  prunes  in  a  gold  box,  wrapped 
his  cloak  round  his  arm,  saluted  the  members,  and 
passed  towards  the  royal  apartment  with  the  box  in 
his  hand.  On  entering,  he  bowed  to  the  guards  sta- 
tioned near  the  door,  und  was  advancing  towards  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  where  Henry  stood  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  chimney:  as  he  proceeded,  he 
suddenly  turned  half  round,  thinking  he  heard  some 
one  behind  him.  At  this  instant  one  of  the  guards 
named  Montery  caught  him  by  the  ami  and  wounded 
him  in  the  throat  with  a  poniard,  whilst  another  seized 
him  round  the  legs,  and  a  third  struck  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head.    '  My  friends '  my  friends !  treason  f  cried 
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the  duke ;  and  with  a  violent  blow  from  the  box  in  his 
hand  he  felled  one  of  the  assailant*  to  the  ground,  and 
dragged  himself  and  those  who  clung  to  him  half  the 
length  of  the  chamber,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  hand  of  Loignac,  and  fell  beside  the  king's  bed 
in  the  alcove.  *  My  God !  mercy  !'  were  his  last  words. 
Henry,  who  had  remained  immoveable  during  the  bloody 
scene,  seeing  the  body  motionless  on  the  floor,  advanced 
and  ordered  Bellegarde  to  search  it.  A  gold  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  key,  was  found  fastened 


round  one  of  his  arms,  and  in  his  pocket  a  purse  with 
some  gold  coin,  and  a  billet,  on  which  was  written—*  To 
carry  on  a  civil  war  in  France  will  require  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  ecus  per  month.'  During  the  search, 
BHIegarde  thought  he  perceived  6ome  movement  iu  the 
body,  and  said,  *  Monseigneur,  whilst  you  have  life,  ask 
pardon  of  God  and  the  king;'  Guise  gave  a  deep  and 
heavy  sigh,  and  expired.  The  body  was  then  covered 
with  a  cloth,  drawn  into  a  closet,  and  two  hours  after 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

On  the  noise  caused  by  the  struggle  being  heard  in 
the  council-chamber,  the  members  rose  in  great  alarm  ; 
Marcchal  de  Hetz  exclaimed  that  France  was  lost,  and 
the  cardinal  cried  out,  *  They  are  murdering  my  brother," 
whilst  d'Espinac  rushed  to  the  door  to  endeavour  to  aid 
the  duke ;  but  the  Marechal  d'Aumont,  drawing  his 
sword,  intercepted  him,  and  said  calmly,  'Gentlemen, 
remain  where  you  are,  and  await  his  majesty's  com- 
mands.' The  room  was  then  instantly  filled  with  archers, 
and  the  two  prelates  placed  in  custody  of  an  exempt  of 
the  guards.  After  a  short  interval  Loignac,  without  his 
cloak  and  with  his  head  hare,  entered  and  announced 
the  duke's  death,  summoning  the  members  of  the 
council  to  the  royal  presence.  They  found  the  king 
much  excited  ;  and  in  a  tone  of  menace  to  which  he  was 
little  accustomed,  he  told  them  '  that  at  length  he  was 
king,  and  would  take  care  that  from  henceforth  his 
power  should  be  respected.'  He  then  left  them,  and 
w  ent  to  the  apartment  of  his  mother,  who  had  heard  the 
noise  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  the  attempts  which 
l'ericard  and  other  attendants  of  the  duke  had  vainly 
made  to  gain  admission  to  her  presence,  but  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  till  Henry  him- 
self announced  the  event  which  had  taken  place.  And 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  tale  upon  this 
wretched  woman,  lying  on  the  bed  of  death  ?  Was  it 
an  additional  pang  added  to  the  consciousness  of  many 
crimes?  Was  it  compassion  for  one  for  whom  she  had 
at  times  professed  the  greatest  friendship  and  affec- 
tion? Was  it  anxiety  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
her  son  had  involved  himself  and  the  country?  No! 
Her  obdurate  heart  remained  unsoftened  by  any  of 
these  considerations.  Her  pride  and  ambition  were 
inflexible ;  and  her  first  feelings  were  those  of  indig- 
nation at  not  having  been  made  a  confidant  in  the  plot. 
After  a  time,  being  appeased,  she  observed  that  the 
work  was  well  cut  out,  and  that  now  it  was  necessary 
to  sew  it  together.  'C'est  bien  coupe,  mais  il  fiut  a 
present  coudre,  activite  et  vigneur,  voila  cc  qu'il  vous 
faut,'  were  her  words  before  she  sank  exhausted  by  pain 
and  weakness  on  her  lied ;  nnd  again  the  poniards  of 
the  assassins  were  called  into  play.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  hail  been  arrested  in  the  council-cham- 
ber, was  conveyed  into  a  lower  room  in  a  neighbouring 
tower,  which  communicated  with  the  part  of  the  castle 
where  the  recent  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and  in  the 
floor  of  which  there  is  still  a  trap-door  opening  into  the 
oubliettes  beneath  ;  but  it  was  nut  in  those  dark  recesses 
of  crime  and  horror  that  the  second  victim  was  tn  ex- 
piate the  ambitious  projects  of  his  party.  After  a  night 
of  anxiety  and  alarm  spent  with  his  fellow-prisoner, 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  prayer  and  watching,  he 
still  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  approaching  fate. 
Those  who  had  been  ready  and  willing  to  execute  the 
royal  commands  against  the  duke,  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  staining  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  priest  and 
a  prince  of  the  church ;  but  at  length  a  Captain  du 
Guast  wa»  found,  who  at  the  king's  desire  undertook 


the  dangerous  office  ;  and  at  the  price  of  four  hundred 
ecus  obtained  the  aid  of  three  soldiers  of  his  company. 
Attended  by  them  and  by  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
monarch,  he  entered  the  dungeon  where  the  cardinal 
was  confined,  and  informed  him  that  the  king  required 
his  presence.  '  Are  we  both  to  attend  his  majesty  ?' 
asked  the  captive.  '  I  am  charged  to  summon  you  only, 
monseigneur,'  replied  Du  Guast ;  and  as  the  unfortunate 
man  left  the  chamber  to  follow  him,  the  archbishop, 
who  seemed  to  have  anticipated  his  fate,  desired  him 
'  to  think  on  God.'  In  a  few  moments  the  sounds  with- 
out the  door  told  him  too  clearly  that  his  anticipations 
were  correct.  The  cardinal  was  murdered  in  the  pas- 
sage outside  between  the  Tour  de  Moulins  and  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  still 
pointed  out  to  those  who  visit  the  castle.  The  bodies 
of  the  two  brothers  were  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes  in  a 
chamber  under  the  staircase  built  by  Louis  XII.,  and 
the  remains  thrown  into  the  Loire,  to  prevent  their 
being  regarded  as  relics  by  their  adherents. 

Eight  days  after  this  second  murder,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  the  guilty  Catherine  finished  her  mortal  career; 
and  as  her  hopes  of  earthly  grandeur  had  fallen  to  no- 
thing during  her  life,  so  also  the  gorgeous  memorials 
she  had  prepared  in  her  prosperity  to  continue  her  fame 
became  vain  and  empty  monuments.  The  magnificent 
tomb  she  had  prepared  to  receive  her  mortal  remains 
was  left  void  and  untenanted.  Political  affairs  pressed 
too  rapidly  upon  her  son  to  allow  him  to  attend  to  his 
mother's  obsequies,  and  her  body,  says  a  cotemporary 
historian,  was  treated  witli  as  little  regard  as  that  of 
'  an  old  goat.'  It  was  indeed  ordered  to  be  embalmed, 
in  order  to  its  transportation  to  St  Dennis;  but  the 
operation  was  so  imperfectly  performed,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  inter  it  on  the  spot,  and  it  was  thrown  into 
the  common  cemetery  with  as  little  respect  as  that  of 
any  other  malefactor.  A  few  months  saw  the  principal 
agents  of  the  murders  above  recorded  receive  the  reward 
of  their  crimes ;  the  minor  tools  were  abandoned  by 
their  employer  to  punishment  or  neglect ;  and  the  hand 
of  a  fanatic  assassin  cut  off  the  last  of  the  offspring  of 
the  guilty  Catherine,  and  with  him  extinguished  the 
race  of  Valoia,  for  whose  aggrandisement  so  mauy 
direful  offences  had  been  perpetrated.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  identical  motive  which  the  Duke  of 
Guise  urged  for  the  murder  of  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
was  his  own  death  warrant :  he  had  vehemently  pressed 
the  necessity  of  that  infamous  act — '  parce  que  l'amiral 
faisoit  trop  le  roi'  (for  the  admiral  made  himself  too 
much  a  king). 


THE  FORLORN  HOPE. 

Sergeant-major  Joyce  was  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had 
gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  whole  regiment, 
officers  and  men.  There  was  a  bond  between  him  and 
tliem  which  his  withdrawal  from  active  service  could  not 
cancel.  So,  after  his  wife's  death,  finding  that  a  few  of 
his  old  comjwuiions  in  anus  were  inmates  of  Chelsea 
college,  he  removed  to  its  vicinity,  jiassing  his  time  be- 
tween the  lofty  corridors  of  the  palace  hospital  and  the 
small  fitting-room  of  his  child  ;  ever  walking  with  and 
talking  to  '  the  |>ensioner*,'  or  that  dear  and  delicate  '  copy' 
of  the  wife  he  had  so  truly  loved  ;  and  Lucy  was  a  girl  of 
whom  any  parent  might  have  been  proud.  Delicacy  of 
constitution  had  given  refinement  to  her  mind  as  well  as 
to  her  appearance  :  she  read,  pcrhsps,  more  than  was 
good  for  her,  if  she  had  lieen  destined  to  live  the  usual 
term  of  life  in  her  proper  sphere.  She  thought,  also,  but 
she  thought  well  ;  and  this,  happily  for  herself,  made  her 
humble. 

Mr  Joyce  [who,  in  one  of  his  rambles,  had  heard  a  com- 
rade hint  at  his  daughter's  constitutional  weakness]  re- 
turned home  in  a  disturbed  state  of  feeling.  '  Mary,'  he 
inquired  of  an  Irishwoman,  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who 
her  birth,  and  never  left  I " 
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of  thoae  devotee*,  half-friend,  half-servant,  which  are 
found  only  among  the  Irish — '  Mary,  did  you  ever  perceive 
that  Lucy  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  lieart— as— aa  lier 
mother  used  to  do  ?' 

4  Is  it  her  heart  ?    Ah,  tlien,  masthcr  denr,  did  ye  ever 
know  any  girl,  let  alone  Mich  a  party  one  as  Mi^s  Lucy,  count  j 
all  out  twenty  years  without  feeling  she  had  a  heart  some-  i 
times  ?* 

The  sergeant-major  turned  upon  the  faithful  woman 
with  a  scrutinising  look  ;  but  the  half-smile,  the  total 
absence  of  anxiety  from  her  features,  re-assured  him  :  long 
at  Mary  had  lived  in  his  sen  ice,  he  had  never  grown  ac- 
customed to  her  national  evasions. 

*  Who  was  it  tould  you  about  her  heart  bating,  masther?' 
she  inquired.  *  It  was  old  John  Coyne,  w  ho  said  she 
pressed  her  hand  thus,'  answered  Mr  Joyce. 

*  la  it  ould  John  ?'  repeated  the  woman  ;  4  onld  John 
that  would  swear  the  crossea  off  a  donkey's  hack  ?  Ah, 
sure,  you're  not  going  to  believe  what  ould  John  says.' 
4  You  think  she  is  quite  well,  then  ?' 

4  She  waa  singing  like  the  first  lark  in  spring  after  you 
went  out,  sir  ;  and  I  never  see  her  trip  more  lightly  than 
she  did  down  to  the  botanic  garden  not  two  minutes 
agonc  ;  unless  you  quick  march,  you'll  not  overtake  her.' 
Mary  returned  to  her  work,  and  the  old  sergeant-major 
overtook  his  daughter  just  as  she  had  lifted  her  hand  to 
pull  the  great  bell  of  the  botanic  garden.  During  their 
walk  the  old  soldier  narrowly  watched  his  child,  to  ascer- 
tain if  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart  or  her  side  :  but 
she  did  not.  She  spoke  kindly  to  the  little  children  who 
crossed  their  i>ath,  and  the  dogs  wagged  their  tails  when 
they  looked  into  her  face.  She  walked,  he  thought,  stoutly 
for  a  woman,  and  seemed  so  well,  that  he  began  talking  to 
her  al>ont  sieges,  and  marches,  and  his  early  adventures  ; 
and  then  they  sat  down  and  rested,  Lucy  getting  in  a  word 
now  and  then  als.tit  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  looking  so  happy  and  so 
animated,  that  her  father  forgot  all  his  fears  on  her  account. 
In  the  evening,  the  sergeant-major  smoked  his  long  inlaid 
foreign  pipe  (which  the  little  children  as  well  as  the  4  big 
people'  of  Chelsea  regarded  v.i.'h  peculiar  admiration)  out 
of  the  parlour  window.  Lucy  always  got  him  his  pi|>e ; 
but  he  never  smoked  it  in  the  room,  thinking  it  made  her 
Cough.  And  then,  after  ho  had  finished,  he  shut  down 
the  window,  and  she  drew  the  white  muslin  curtain.  Those 
who  passed  and  repassed  saw  their  shadows  ;  the  girl 
bending  over  a  large  book,  ana  ncr  father  seated  opposite 
to  her,  listening  while  she  read,  his  elbow  placed  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  The  drajiery  was 
so  transparent,  that  they  could  see  his  sword  and  sash 
hanging  on  tiie  wall  below  his  hat,  and  the  branch  of  laurel 
with  which  Lucy  liad  adorned  the  looking-glass  that 
morning,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 
Before  the  sergeant-major  went  to  bed  that  night  he  called 
old  Mary,  and  whimpered,  4  You  were  quite  right  about 
old  John  Coyne.  Lucy  never  marched  better  than  she  did 
to-day ;  and  her  voice,  both  in  reading  and  the  little  hymn 
she  sung,  waa  as  strong  as  a  tnunjwt.  I'll  give  it  well  to 
old  John  to-morrow  ;'  but  he  never  did.  The  sergeant- 
major  waa  usually  up  the  first  in  the  house  ;  yet  the  next 
morning,  when  Mary  took  hot  water  to  his  room,  she 
stepped  hack,  seeing  he  was  kneeling,  dressed,  by  his  bed- 
sub-  ;  half  an  hour  passed  ;  she  went  again.  Mr  Joyce 
had  never  undressed,  never  lain  upon  the  l>ed  since  it  had 
been  turned  down  ;  he  was  dead  and  cold,  his  hands 
clasped  in  prayer. 

Lucy  Joyce  was  now  alone  in  the  world  ;  of  her  fa- 
cUtivcs  she  knew  little  or  nothing  ;  her  mother 
i  an  only  child,  and  her  grandmother  and  grandfather 
both  dead.  A  generous  and  benevolent  lady,  who 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  she  was  placed, 
offered  to  provide  Lucy  with  a  situation  —  but  what 
situation  ?  She  looked  too  delicate,  too  refined  for  service ; 
and  she  was  not  sufficiently  accomplished  to  undertake 
tbe  duties  of  even  a  nursery  governess.  4  Have  none  of 
tlieir  slavery,  dear,'  exclaimed  poor  Mary,  while  weeping 
bitterly ;  4  take  your  pick  of  the  things  to  furnish  two 


little  rooms, 'Miss  Lucy,  and  sell  the  rest.  I've  a  power 
of  friends,  and  can  get  constant  work  ;  turn  my  hand  to 
anything  from  charing  to  clear-starching;  or  if  the  noise 
wouldn't  bother  you,  sure  I  could  have  a  mangle  ;  it  would 
exercise  me  of  an  evening  when  I'd  be  done  work.  Don't 
leave  me,  Miss  ;  don't,  darling,  anyway,  till  you  gather  a 
little  strength  after  nil  you've  gone  through  :  the  voice  of 
the  stranger  is  harsh,  and  the  look  of  the  stranger  is 
cold  to  those  who  have  lived  all  their  days  in  the  light 
of  a  fathers  love.  I  took  you  from  "your  mother's 
breast  a  weesomc  woesome  babby,  and  sure,  my  jewel 
own,  I  have  some  right  to  you.  I'll  never  gainsay  yon. 
And  to  phase  you,  dear,  I'll  never  let  an  ill  word 
cross  my  lips.'  Hut  Lucy  Joyce  was  too  right-minded 
to  live  on  the  lahour  of  an  old  servant.  She  retained 
enough,  however,  to  furnish  tor  Mary  a  comfortable  room, 
and  accepted,  much  to  the  faithful  creature's  mortification, 
a  4  place'  in  a  family — one  of  the  hardest  4  places'  to  endure, 
and  yet  as  good,  perhaps,  as  from  her  father's  position  she 
could  have  expected — as  half-teacher,  half-servant  ;  a 
mingling  of  opposite  duties,  against  the  mingling  of  which 
reason  revolts. 

The  duties  incident  to  her  new  position  fin  a  gentleman's 
family  at  Putney]  ;  the  exertion  which  children  require, 
and  which  is  jtrr/rfuaf,  though  parents  arc  the  only  |>ersons 
who  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so  ;  the  exercise,  the  necessity  for 
amusing  and  instructing  the  young,  the  high-spirited,  and 
the  active;  these,  added  to  the  change  of  repose  for  in- 
quietude, of  being  the  one  cared  for,  to  the  having  to  care 
for  others  ;  the  entire  loneliness  of  spirit  ;  all  conibined  to 
make  her  worse,  to  crush  utterly  the  already  bruised  reed. 

Lucy  was  fully  sensible  of  the  consoling  power — the  great 
plntxnrc  of  being  useful — and  her  mind  was  both  practically 
and  theoretically  Christian,  so  she  never  yielded  to  fret  ful- 
ness or  impatience  ;  but  her  heart  fluttered  like  an  impri- 
soned bird  as  she  toiled  and  panted  up  the  high  stairs,  while 
the  children  laughed  and  sorted  with  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  health,  and  called  to  her  to  '  come  faster.'  •  »  So 
one  was  cruel,  no  one  even  unkind  to  her  ;  the  cross  cook 
(all  good  cooks  are  cross)  would  often  make  her  lemonade, 
or  reserve  something  she  thought  the  voung  girl  might  eat  ; 
the  ladyVmaid,  who  had  regarded  her  at  first  as  a  rival 
beauty,  won  by  her  cheerful  patience,  said  that  even  when 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  there  was  a  smile  upon  lu  r  lip  ; 
all  the  servants  felt  for  her  ;  and  at  length  her  mistress 
requested  her  own  physician  to  sec  what  was  the  matter 
with  4|KM»r  Joyce.' 

There  arc  exceptions,  no  doubt  ;  but,  taken  as  a  body, 
medical  men  are  the  very  souls  of  kindness  and  generous 
humanity.  How  many  have  I  known  whose  voices  were  at 
music  in  a  sick  chamber ;  who,  instead  of  taking,  gave ; 
ever  ready  to  alleviate  and  to  sustain. 

'  Have  you  no  friends?'  he  inquired. 

4  None,  sir,'  she  replied  j  4  at  least  none  to  support  me  ; 
and,'  she  added,  4 1  know  I  am  unable  to  remain  here.' 
While  she  said  this  she  looked  with  her  blue,  truthful, 
earnest  eyes  into  his  face;  then  jmuscd,  hoping,  without 
knowing  w  hat  manner  of  hope  was  in  her,  that  he  w  ould 
say— 4 she  iro*  able  ;'  but  he  did  not ;  4 and,'  she  continued, 
4  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  go,  except  an  old  servant 
of  my  poor  father's  ;  so,  if—'  there  came,  j>erhaps,  a  flush 
of  pride  to  her  cheek,  or  it  might  be  she  was  ashamed  to 


ask  a  favour — '  if,  sir,  you  could  get  me  into  an  horpUol,  I 
should  be  most  grateful' 

'  I  wish  I  could,'  he  answered,  4  with  all  my  heart.  Wc 
liave  hospitals  enough  ;  yet  I  fear— indeed  I  know — there 
is  not  one  that  would  receive  vou  when  aw  are  of  the  exact 
nature  of  your  complaint.  \  ou  most  have  a  warm,  mild 
atmosphere  ;  perfect  quiet,  and  a  particular  diet ;  and  that 
for  some  considerable  time.' 

4  My  mother,  sir,'  said  Lucy,  "died  of  consumption.' 
•  Well,  but  you  are  not  going  to  die,'  he  replied  smiling  ; 
4  only  you  must  let  your  father's  old  servant  take  care  of 
vou,  and  you  mav  soon  get  better.' 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears; 
the  physician  cheered  her  after  the  usual  fashion.  '  I  am 
not  afraid  of  death,  sir,*  said  the  young  woman  ;  4  indeed  I 
am  not  ;  but  I  fear,  more  than  I  ought,  the  passage  which 
leads  to  it ;  the  burden  I  must  be  to  the  jwor  faithful 
creature  who  nursed  me  from  my  birth.  I  thought  there 
was  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  every  disease  ;  and  this 
consumption  is  so  general,  so  helpless,  so  tedious.' 

4  The  very  thing,'  said  the  doctor,  who,  with  all  his  kind- 
ness, was  one  of  those  who  think  4  so  and  so,*  because  4  all 
the  faculty'  thought  'so  and  so,'  for  such  a  number  of 
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yearn — '  its  being  tedious  is  the  very  thing ;  it  ia  quite  a 

forlurn  hu}m." 

'  But,  air,'  answered  the  soldier's  daughter,  'forlorn  hopa 
have  sometime*  led  to  t/*1"^  viciorit*,  when  they  have  been 
forlorn,  but  not  fonakeu.' 

The  doctor  pressed  into  her  hand  the  latest  fee  he  liad 
received,  and  descended  the  stair*.  *  Tliat  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary girl,  madam,  in  the  nursery,*  he  huid  to  the  lady  ; 
'something  very  superior  about  her  ;  but  she  will  get  worse 
and  worse  ;  nothing  for  her  but  a  more  genial  climate,  con- 
stant care,  perfect  rest,  cartful  diet:  it  she  lives  through 
the  winter,  she  must  go  in  the  spring.  Lungs!  cheat! 
blisters  will  relieve  her  ;  and  if  we  could  produce  the 
climate  of  Madeira  here  for  a  winter  or  so,  she  might  re- 
vive ;  but,  poor  thing,  in  her  situation  ' 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  and  repeated,  'Ay,  in  her 


•It  is  really  frightful,'  he  continued,  'the  hundreds- 
thousands,  I  may  say— who  drop  off  in  this  dreadful 
disease— the  flower  of  our  maidens,  the  finest  of  ouryoutlis 
—no  age,  no  sex,  exempt  from  it.  We  have  only  casual 
practice  to  instruct  us  in  it ;  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
watching  and  analysing  it,  en  matte,  as  we  liave  with  other 
complaints  ;  it  Is  turned  out  of  our  hospitals  before  we  do 
w  hat  we  even  fancy  might  be  done  ;  it  is  indeed,  as  she 
said  just  now,  "/ur/or«"  and  "fursukrn."  Why  I  know 
not ;  I  really  wish  some  one  would  establish  an  hospital 
for  the  cure,  or  at  least  the  investigation  of  this  disease  ; 
many,  if  taken  in  time,  would  be  saved.  Suffering  the 
most  intense,  but  pcrhajia  the  beat  endured,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  complaint,  would  be  materially  lessened,  and 
a  fresh  and  noble  field  opened  for  an  almost  new  branch  of 
our  profession.' 

The  physician  prescribed  for  Lucy.  He  saw  her  again, 
and  would  have  seen  her  repeatedly,  but  tho  family  left 
town  suddenly,  in  cousequence  of  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
t  ive,  and  the  very  belief  that  nothing  coidd  be  done  for  her, 
circumstanced  as  she  was,  contributed  to  her  being  for- 
gotten. The  human  mind  has  a  natural  desire  to  blot  out 
from  memory  objecta  that  are  hot>cles*.  Lucy  went  to 
Mary's  humble  lodging,  and  fancied,  for  a  day  or  two,  she 
was  much  better.  She  had  the  repose  which  such  illness 
so  naturally  seeks.  Mary's  room  was  on  the  ground-fioor 
of  ,i  small  house  in  a  little  street  leading  off  I'aradisc-row. 
The  old  pensioners  frequently  passed  the  window ;  she 
could  hear  the  beat  of  the  Asylum  drums  ;  sometimes  they 
awoke  her  out  of  her  sleep  in  the  morning,  but  she  liked 
them  nono  the  less  for  that.  Mary  put  away  her  poor 
masters  hat  (which  she  brushed  every  morning), his  sword 
and  sash,  and  his  gloves,  in  her  own  box,  when  I.uey  came. 
1.-st  the  sight  of  them  should  make  her  melancholy  ;  but 
Lucy  saw  their  marks  upon  the  wall,  and  liegged  ehe  would 
replace  them  there.  She  gave  her  little  store,  amounting 
to  a  few  pounds,  into  the  nurse's  hands,  who  spent  it  scru- 
pulously for  her— and  yet  not  prudently,  for  she  ran  after 
every  nostrum,  and  insisted  upon  Lucy's  swallowing  them  all. 
Sometimes  the  fading  girl  would  creep  along  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  so  charged  was  she  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
that  no  one  recognized  her,  though  sonic  would  look  uftcr 
her,  and  endeavour  to  call  to  mind  who  it  was  she  so 
strongly  resembled. 

The  little  store  waa  aoon  expended,  though  Mary  would 
not  confess  it,  Lucy,  skilled  in  the  womanly  craft  of 
needle- work,  laboured  unceasingly  ;  and,  as  long  an  she  was 
able  to  apply  to  it,  Mary  found  a  market  for  her  industry. 
But  as  the  disease  gained  ground,  her  efforts  became  more 
feeble,  and  then  the  faithful  uurse  put  forth  all  her  strength, 
all  her  ingenuity,  to  disguise  the  nature  of  their  situation  ; 
the  expense  of  the  necirssary  medicine,  inefficient  as  it 
was,  would  have  procured  her  every  alleviating  comfort — if 
thcrr  had  beat  an  institution  to  sup/Jy  if. 

I  have  often  home  testimony  to  tliat  which  I  have  more 
often  witnessed— the  deep,  earnest,  and  steadfast  fidelity 
of  the  humbler  Irish !  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  render 
half  justice  to  tho  theme.  If  they  be  found  wanting  in  all 
other  good  or  great  qualities,  they  are  still  true  in  this— 
ever  faithful,  enduring,  unwearied,  unmoved— past  all  tell- 
ing is  their  fidelity !  The  woman  whose  character  I  am 
now  describing  waa  but  one  example  of  a  most  numerous 
class.  WelJ  she  would  have  known,  if  she  had  given  tho 
matter  a  thought,  that  no  chance  or  change  could  ever  en- 
able Lucy  to  repay  her  acrvicoa,  or  recompense  her  for  her 
sacrifices  and  cares  ;  yet  her  devotion  was  a  thousand  times 
more  fervent  than  if  it  had  been  purchased  by  all  the 
bribes  that  a  kingdom's  wealth  could  yield.    By  the 


power  of  her  seal — her  earnest  and  utterly  unselfish  love— 
ahe  obtained  a  hearing  from  many  governors  of  hospitals  ; 
stated  the  case  of  '  her  young  lady,'  as  she  called  her,  the 
child  of  a  brave  man,  who  had  served  his  country,  w  ho  died 
!>cfore  his  time  from  the  effects  of  tliat  service ;  and  she, 
his  child,  was  dying  now,  from  want  of  proper  treatment. 
In  all  her  statements  Mary  set  forth  everything  to  create 
sympathy  for  Lucy,  but  nothing  that  tended  to  show  her 
own  exertions  ;  how  she  toiled  for  her  night  and  day  ;  how 
ahe  was  pledging,  piece  by  piece,  everything  she  had 
to  support  her  ;  how  her  wedding-ring  was  gone  from  off 
her  finger,  and  the  cherished  Waterloo  medal  of  her  dead 
husband  (which,  by  some  peculiarly  Irish  effort  of  the  imov- 
gination,  she  said  4  was  his  very  picture')  had  disappeared 
from  her  box.  She  whispered  nothing  of  all  this,  though 
she  prayed  and  |>etitioned  at  almost  every  hospital  fur 
medicine  and  advice.  Dismissed  from  one,  Mary  would  fro 
to  another,  urging  that  'sure  if  they  could  cure  one  thinfr 
they  could  cure  another;  anyhow  they  might  try ;'  and  if 
she,  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  was  raised  up  from  a  bed  of 
sickness, '  God's  fresh  blessing'  would  be  about  them  day 
and  night.  'They  got  up  hospitals,'  she  would  add,  4  far 
the  suddenly  struck,  for  death,  for  the  lame,  and  the 
maimed,  and'  the  halt,  and  the  blind  ;  for  the  vicious !  but 
there  were  none  to  comfort  those  who  deserved  and  needed 
more  than  any!  She  did  not  want  them  to  take  her  dar- 
ling from  her.  She  only  asked  advice  and  medicine.'  Sho 
implored  for  nothing  more.  The  Irish  never  seem  to  feci 
ashamed  of  obtaining  assistance  from  any  source,  except 
the  parish  ;  and  Mary  would  have  imagined  she  heaped 
the  bitterest  wrong  upon  Lucy  if  she  had  consulted  '  the 
parish  doctor;'  thus  her  national  prejudice  shut  her  ont 
from  the  only  relief,  trifling  as  it  might  have  been,  which 
sho  could  obtain  for  her  ahe  cherished. 

And  so  the  foil  disease,  pale  and  ghastly,  stalked  on, 
grasping  its  panting  and  unresisting  victim  closer  and 
more  close,  wasting  her  form — infusing  the  thirsty  fever 
into  her  veins — parching  her  quivering  lips  into  whiteness 
— drawing  her  breath — steeping  her  in  unwholesome  dewa 
—and,  at  times,  with  a  most  cruel  mockery,  jtaiuting  her 
check  and  lighting  an  hptis  fittiits  in  her  eyes,  to  bewilder 
with  false  ho|»es  of  life  while  life  was  failing!  Her  per- 
ceptions, which  liad  been  for  a  time  clouded,  quickened  as 
her  end  drew  near  ;  ahe  saw  the  furniture-  departing  piece 
by  piece :  at  last  she  missed  her  father's  aash  and  sword  ; 
and  when  poor  Mary  would  have  framed  excuses,  she  placed 
her  quivering  fingers  on  her  lips,  and  spoke  more  than  she 
for  many  days.  '  God  will  reward  you  for  your 
.  love  of  a  jtoor  parentlcss  girl ;  you  spared  n» 
aa  long  as  you  could,  caring  nothing  for  yourself, 
working  and  starving,  and  all  for  me.  Oh  tliat  the  world 
could  know,  and  have  belief  in  the  fervent  enduring  virtues 
that  sanctify  such  rooms  aa  this,  that  decorate  hare  walla, 
and  make  a  bright  and  warming  light  when  the  coal  is 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  thin  candle,  despite  our  watching, 
flickers  before  the  night  is  done.  I  have  not  thought  it 
night  when  I  felt  your  hand  or  heard  you  breathe'  Oh, 
what  liberal  charities  are  there  of  which  the  world  knows 
nothing !  How  generous,  and  how  mighty  in  extent  and 
value,  are  the  gifts  given  by  the  |toor  to  tho  poor ! 

It  is  useless  aa  well  aa  painful  to  note  what  followed. 
*      »      All  was  over. 

'  To  die  so,  in  her  strength,  her  youth,  her  beauty  ;  to 
be  left  to  die,  l>ecause  they  eay  there's  no  cure  for  it ;  thty 
uetvr  Irird  to  cure  her  P  exclaimed  the  nurse  l>etwccn  licr 
bursts  of  grief—'  no  place  to  shelter  her— no  one  to  sec  to 
her — no  proi>cr  food,  or  air,  or  care— mv  heart's  jewel — 
who  cared  for  all,  when  ahe  liad  it !  Still,  the  Lord  k 
merciful.  Another  week,  and  I  should  have  liad  nothing 
hut  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  moisten  her  lips,  and  no  bed 
for  her  to  lie  on.  I  kej>t  that  to  the  hist,  anyhow  ;  and  now 
it  may  go  ;  it  must  go— email  loss  ;  what  matter  what 
cornea  of  the  likea  of  me,  when  such  as  her  could  liavo  no 
help!  I'll  beg  from  door  to  door,  til  I  raise  enough  to 
lay  her  by  her  father's  aide  in  the  churchyard  of  Ould 


laid  in 


The  foregoing  simple  piece  is  an  abridgment  from  a 
story  of  our  accomplished  friend  Mrs  8.  C.  HalL  whose 
varied  Irish  talea  liave  so  frequently  ornamented  these 
pages.   The  story  of  •  The  Forlorn  Hope,'  illustrated  with 


lay  her  by  her  fatl 

Chelae*.'  But  that  effort,  at  all  events,  waa"  not  n 
t«l io  ^ a"^JJ^i^i ^ft^jm  fl^ittr  ^  (lio  wci^^t  Ant  n or  t 
bered  ;  and  tho  church-bell  tolled  whenlucy  waa 
her  fathers  grave  in  the  churchward  of  Old  Chelma, 
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the  novel  and  acceptable  character  of  a  free-will  offering 
of  its  authoress  toward*  the  establishment  of  an  hospital 
for  tlic  cure,  or  relief,  of  consumption,  about  to  he  erected 
at  Drompton,  in  the  western  environs  of  the  nu-tro|Mjli*. 
We  trust  that  the  publication  will  prove  an  serviceable  to 
the  fnnda  of  this  excellent  institution  as  its  benevolent 
writer  could  desire. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTE. 

SKI.F-8CI*rOHTl.\'a  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  orkat  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  respect- 
ing  the  institution  of  agricultural  schools  and  colleges, 
but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  towards  the  accomplish- 
mcnt  of  eo  desirable  nn  object.  This  has  arisen  partly 
from  difTercnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting such  establish uients,  but  principally  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  sufficient  for  their  mainten- 
ance. Agreeing  with  those  who  advocate  the  propriety 
of  instructing  the  sons  of  farmers  atid  the  children  of 
the  labouring  hind  in  the  principles  of  their  profession, 
and  believing  that  immense  advantage  would  thereby 
accrue  to  agriculture,  we  have  from  time  to  time  di- 
rected attention  to  the  various  proposals  put  forth  on  the 
subject.  We  now  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
a  school  which  has  been  established  by  Mrs  Davies  Gil- 
bert in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  which  the  pupils  not 
only  obtuin  the  usual  elementary  education,  but  are 
also  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  are  destined.  Schools  of  this 
kind  are  termed  '  Self-Supporting,'  from  the  fact,  that 
the  master  receives  the  labour  of  the  pupils  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  tuition  he  bestows  upon  them ;  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  say  from  nine  to  twelve,  being  devoted 
to  the  school-room,  and  the  latter,  from  two  till  five, 
to  the  field.  Of  course  this  system  can  only  apply  to 
boys  somewhat  advanced,  or  to  those  whose  industrial 
occupation  during  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  will 
nearly  or  entirely  discharge  their  school  tuition.  A 
visit  to  one  of  these  institutions— that  of  Willingdon, 
near  Eastborue— is  thus  described  in  the  Sussex  Adver- 
tiser:— 

'The  Willingdon  SELP-suHPonriNa  Scuool  is  a 
neat  little  cottage  building,  combining,  in  a  very  small 
compass,  the  attributes  of  dwelling-house,  school,  dairy, 
cow-house,  with  thrashing-floor  above,  and  various  con- 
veniences attached.  The  roof  is  surrounded  by  gutters, 
which  convey  the  rain-water  into  a  large  tank,  so  that 
it  is  not  only  not  wasted,  but  prevented  from  running 
away  on  the  land.  The  cow-house,  piggeries,  &c  are  so 
constructed,  that  all  the  liquid  manure  runs  into  a  large 
tank  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  carefully  coveretl  over,  so 
as  to  allow  no  rain  or  water  to  enter.  Our  visit  was 
made  at  half-past  one,  in  ignorance  of  the  hours  of  the 
school,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  from  nine  till 
twelve,  the  afternoon  work  commencing  at  two,  and 
continuing  till  five.  We  first  entered  the  cow-house, 
where  we  discovered  two  little  fellows,  about  seven 
years  of  age,  waiting  to  go  to  work.  Their  proper  hour 
was  two  o'clock,  but  there  they  were,  spade  in  hand, 
ready  for  their  afternoon's  work.  These  children  were 
the  picture  of  strong  and  ruddy  health,  and  of  thorough 
cheerfulness,  and  certainly  quite  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  things  by  the  evident  alacrity  with  which  they  came 
to  their  work  before  their  proper  time.  They  were 
shortly  joined  by  some  more  playmates;  for  though  it 
was  work  in  one  sense,  it  certainly  was  not  in  another, 
and  they  proceeded  in  a  body,  and  commenced  digging 
on  the  ground  allotted  for  their  afternoon's  employment. 
On  questioning  them,  we  found  that  there  was  only  one 
boy  above  nine  yean  old,  and  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  master.  There  were  about  a  dozen  children  in  all, 
and  they  were  chiefly  under  eight,  one  even  being  but 
four  years  of  age.  We  were  then  joined  by  the  master 
himself,  who,  after  putting  his  little  band  to  work, 
readily  replied  to  several  inquiries  which  we  put 
as  to  the  rent  lie  paid,  the  proceeds  of  his  little  farm. 


and  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  it.  He 
stated  his  position  to  be  as  follows: — He  rents  live 
acres  of  land,  for  which,  including  the  house,  he  has 
paid  L.25  a-year,  and  which  latter  ho  reckons  at 
L.10.  He  cultivates  this  land  by  the  help  of  his  little 
scholars,  who  barter  their  luhour  of  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon  for  three  Injurs  of  his  instruction  in  the 
morning,  they  paying  him  in  addition  one  penny  a-wevk. 
He  finds  himself  able  to  cultivate  these  live  acres 
thoroughly,  aud  to  a  good  profit  to  prove  whicli,  he 
took  us  into  the  schoolroom,  where  he  produced  his 
accounts  for  thu  previous  year,  lie  has  no  other  source 
of  income  than  that  which  he  derives  from  this  and 
from  the  weekly  iier.ee  of  his  scholars.  He  is  perfectly 
happy,  and  is  able  to  cam  n  good  living  off  these  five 
acres  for  himself,  wife,  and  children.  These  are  his 
comforts ;  and  now  let  us  see  how  his  little  scholars  fare 
as  to  their  share  of  tlie  bargain,  and  whether  they  get 
efficient  instruction  in  return  for  their  labour.  We 
examined  their  writing  and  their  arithmetic  books,  and 
we  may  honestly  state  that  some  of  their  work  would 
shame  "the  attainments  of  many  children  of  the  same 
age  in  a  much  higher  walk  of  life.  It  seems  that  these 
children  are  rarely  with  him  after  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  for  they  have  been  so  well  trained  in  agri- 
cultural matters,  that  they  very  readily  find  situations 
at  that  age  with  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  appear  fond  of  their  master,  and  their  fondness 
for  their  employment  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  their 
alacrity  in  coining  to  their  work  before,  instead  of  at 
the  time  appointed.' 

Such  a  system  as  this  is  certainly  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  many  rural  districts,  especially  with  boys  from 
eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Supposing  they  have 
previously  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  a  little, 
they  might  be  farther  improved  in  these  branches,  in- 
structed in  mensuration  and  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
and  taught  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  Boils, 
manures,  and  the  cultivated  plants.  Under  a  conscien- 
tious and  well-informed  master,  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  might  make  considerable  progress  in  this  sjiecies 
of  knowledge  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  labour 
wat  well  directed,  it  would  materially  assist  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  teacher's  farm.    Aided  and  coun- 


tenanced by  the  proprietors  of  rural  parishes,  i 
schools  might  be  productive  of  vast  advantage;  they 
would  lessen  the  burdens  of  parents,  inasmuch  as  their 
older  boys  might  be  said  to  pay  for  their  own  education ; 
and  they  would  disseminate  through  the  district  a  more 
orderly  and  intelligent  race  of  labourers.  Opposed  as 
we  are  to  every  species  of  4  infant  labour,'  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  system  under  review,  but  think  its  principles 
might  be  advantageously  extended  to  many  educational 
establishments  of  higher  pretensions.  Most  of  ouV 
•charitable  institutions,'  as  they  are  called,  are  lament- 
ably deficient  in  this  matter ;  and  though  boys  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fourteen  years  of  age  be  apt  enough 
scholars,  and  though  it  is  known  that  they  must  depend 
in  after-life  upon  their  bodily  labour,  yet  they  leave 
school  as  ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  that  appertains 
to  it,  as  if  they  had  never  been  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  nursery.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  who  has  been 
taught  to  clean  his  own  clothes  and  apartments,  who 
can  handle  a  spade  or  pick-axe,  a  saw  or  hammer,  is  a 
much  superior  being  in  every  respect  to  one  whose 
sphere  of  action  has  never  extended  beyond  the  school- 
room and  playground ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
advocates  of  industrial  schools  are  aiming  at.  They 
would  stint  the  tuition  of  the  pupil  in  nothing  necessary 
to  his  intended  profession,  the  while  they  would  initiate 
him  into  the  practice  and  application  of  those  processes 
upon  which  he  has  to  depend  in  after-life.  But.  taking 
the  lowest  view  of  schools  like  that  of  Willingdon,  it  is 
certainly  better  that  children  should  purchase  even  a 
scanty  education  by  their  own  labour,  than  that  they 
should  remain  utterly  ignorant  through  the  poverty  or 
neglect  of  their 
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CONFUSION  OF  WIND. 

A  particular  friend  of  mr  own,  who  is  fonder  of  the  study 
than  the  drawing- room,  when  he  enter*  a  »ocial  circle  in 
which  there  arc  face*  not  thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  ia 
like  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  scene.  Ilia  atrangc  blunders 
are  often  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  feeling*  and  pre- 
judices of  those  whom  he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige.  He 
fails  in  exact  proportion  to  his  anxiety  for  success.  If 
he  were  walking  in  his  own  garden,  or  Kitting  in  hia 
own  domestic  circle,  ho  could  be  as  self- possessed  and 
onplaec  a  person  as  any  in  the  world.    He  might 


hours  in  a  state  of  mental   ease  or  inac- 
tion, and  even  'whistle  for  want  of  thought;'  but  the 
moment  that  he  enters  a  new  scene,  and  feels  a  little 
out  of  his  clement,  his  intellectual  faculties  commence 
a  rapid  cliaotic  dance.    It  is  in  vain  tliat  he  attempts 
to  control  or  guide  a  single  thought  ;  the  reason  has  no 
longer  sovereign  sway  and  mastcrdom.     When  he  was 
preparing  to  lcavo  Kngland  for  this  country,  he  called 
at  the  India  House  for  a  'shipping  order'  for  himself  and 
family.     He  found  himself  suddenly  in  a  crowd  of  guy 
young  clerks,  in  whose  presence  he  was  somewhat  abruptly 
questioned  aa  to  the  number  and  name*  of  his  children, 
lie  had  only  three  of  those  inestimable  treasures  ;  but 
there  was  such  an  instantaneous  anarchy  in  his  brain,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  he  could  not  answer  the  ipicstion. 
Kvcry  one  stared  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  net  him 
down  for  a  madman.    He  sneaked  painfully  out  of  the 
room,  and  had  scarcely  closed  the  door,  when  his  memory 
was  as  clear  and  precise  as  ever.    I  shall  venture  ujion 
another  anecdote,  equally  characteristic.     He  received 
some  time  ago  a  pair  of  marriage  tickets.    He  was  eager 
to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  and  j>ay  his  grateful 
reqsTts  to  the  young  bride  ;  but  bad  health,  official  duties, 
jbliviousncHH,  and  a  spirit  of  procrastination,  all  combined 
to  occasion  the  jiostponemcnt  of  his  visit.    He  called  at 
last,  and  experienced  his  usual  stultification.    In  the  pre- 
tence of  a  number  of  visitors,  all  of  whoso  eyes  were  in- 
tently fixed  on  him,  he  observed  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
»o  many  persons  present,  as  it  convinced  him  that  the 
iioneymoon  was  over,  and  that  he  had  not  called  earlier 
:han  delicacy  and  custom  permitted.    He  had  forgotten 
:li.it  a  a  hole  year  had  slip|>cd  away  since  he  had  received 
he  tickets.  There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the  lady  good- 
lumourcdly  sent  for  a   fine  thriving  liaby,  as  a  still 
■tronger  proof  that  his  visit  was  perfectly  well-timed.  I 
•annot  rcftUt  the  temptation  to  add  one  more  example  of 
lis  occasional  perplexities.    He  was  acquainted  with  two 
irothem,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  literary  man,  and  the 
thcr  a  merchant.    The  latter  died,  and'  a  few  months 
fter  that  event  my  friend  met  the  survivor.    He  at  once 
onfounded  the  dead  man  with  the  living,  and  in  the 
ourse  of  conversation  embraced  an  opportunity  to  express 
is  ren  t  to  the  Hitp|H>Hcd  merchant  at  the  deplorably  bad 
ueee»s  of  his  poor  brother's  published  poems,  adding,  in 
ne  freedom  and  plenitude  of  his  confidence,  a  candid 
pinion  (which  could  not  now,  he  observed,  reach  the  cars 
f  the  person  referred  to,  or  give  him  a  moment's  pain) 
int.  in  devoting  himself  to  literature',  ho  had  sadly  iniit- 
tken  the  nature  of  his  own  powers.    My  unhappy  friend 
ad  hanllv  h  t  fall  the  last  word  of  bis  unconscious  jest, 
hen  a  liKdit  Hashed  across  hi*  brain,  and  he  saw  his  error, 
he  scene  that  ensued  bailies  all  description.    It  would  l>o 
ifficnlt  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  severely 
■xed — the  vain  and  irritable  poetaster,  or  the  dreaming 
uiidcer.    I  could  easily  multiply  instances  of  my  friend's 
tcessive  abstraction  and  laughable  forgetfulness  ;  but 
esc  are  enough  for  my  purpose.    I  will  only  add,  that  ho 
irdlv  ever  addresses  any  |>crson  by  his  right  name,  and  if 
(id c nly  filled  upon  to  introduce  a  friend  to  a  strange 
nde,  would  be  sure  to  make  some  extraordinary  blunder, 
e  absurdity  of  which  would  stare  him  in  the  face  the 
wiient  lifter,    lie  is  sometimes  so  vexed  by  his  almost 
Sredible  mistakes,  that  he  vows  iu  his  despair  he  will 
ver  airain  attempt  any  intercourse  with  general  society, 
wr  vt  r  numerous  or  pressing  may  be  the  invitations  of 
I  friends.    He  knows  too  well,  he  says,  that  if  any  sub- 
•t  is  especially  unplcaxing  to  his  hearers,  he  is  sure,  by 
nc  horrible  fatality,  to  bring  it  prominently  forward  ; 
i  if  he  attempts  a  compliment,  lie  is  ruined  for  ever. 
1th  the  strongest  ambition  to  lie  thought  both  sensible 
i  good-natured,  he  often  acta  as  if  he  were  either  a  per- 
t  idiot,  or  one  of  the  most  malicious  of  human  beings.— 
tfonW*  LUctniy  Ideates,  Calcutta,  1840. 
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First,  fill  your  glass,  an<l  | 

To  Her  who's  all  the  world  to  you ; 

To  her  you  lovo,  and  who  lore*  you  dearly. 
Who  "mid  life's  wrrows  will  still  be  true. 

Next  to  the  Fnend  who  has  proved  unshrinking 
In  hours  of  trial  when  Fortune  fmwm<d  ; 

Who.  "mid  the  cold,  proud,  and  unthinking. 
With  ready  hand  and  i 


Third  to  your  Country,  the  house  of  childhood, 
Pled  Re  round  the  goblet  with  right  good  will; 

To  foamy  river  and  lofty  wild  wood, 
To  busy  city,  lone  glen,  and  liilL 

Fourth  to  the  Generous  and  Open-hearted, 

Whose  liberal  hand  relieves  distress. 
Who  feels  for  those  by  sorrow  smarted, 


Now  glre  my  fifth  toast  a  i 

Fill  up  each  glass  till  it  sparkle,  bright ; 
Here',  to  the  I!u.t  of  this  merry  i 

To  him  and  his  a  kind  good  night. 


of  the  Journal  la  the  first  of  the  second 
For  the  first  volume  there  is  prepared  a 
the  publishers  and 


The 

volume  of  the  new  i 
title- pare  and 
their  agents. 

The  publishers  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  grateful 
satisfaction  with  the  expressive  marks  of  approbation  which  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  public  on  the  experiment  of  a  reduced  form 
of  sheet  and  commencement  of  a  new  scries.  The  press  appears  to 
have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  new  form,  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  the 
extraordinary  accew  of  patronage  which  the  work  has  received 
since  the  beginning  of  thu  year.  From  somewhat 
which  was  the  amount  latterly  printed  of  the  old  se 
Impression  has  advanced  to  above  90,1100,  being  ai 
more  than  one  half.  Nor  can  even  this  be  considered  as  the  entire 
present  circulation,  for  so  great  is  the  sale  of  past  numbers  of  the 
work,  thot  reprints  are  constantly  required  ;  and  of  the  January 
numbers,  for  example,  the  aggregate  impressions  have  amounted 
to  1 13,0110,  being  about  double  the  circulation  of  the  old  series.  The 
publishers,  who,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  contemplated  no 
such  result,  but  only  thought  to  make  their  work  more  agreeable 
in  appearance  and  more  convenient  in  use  to  the  readers  they 
already  had  acquired,  cannot  but  be  much  gratified  by  so  strking 
an  illustration  of  the  maxim,  only  now-  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
that  all  true  interests  aro  one.  As  editors,  they  of  course  feet,  in 
the  extended  usefulness  of  their  little  work,  reason  for,  if  possible, 
an  increased  anxiety  to  make  it  all  which  the  friends  of  literature 


•,"  Complr'e  sris  «■!  lbs  Joarful.  Fim  Stnra,  Iniwtlr*  r»lum»a.  ans  sits 
nrfU   „uir,b»r.  I(.  nonplfl*  WIS,   msv  k*  hm4  Irisw  tk«  fuMr.h«ri  tx  Ihrxt 

scsnfs.    A  si*mp*s  fc.4liioa  iMaed  f«r  f 


ISLAND  OF 

A  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Iceland 
present  in  progress  ;  but  the  engineers  liave  prt-at 
culties  to  contend  with,  licsides  the  want  of  roads,  a 
fodder  for  their  horses,  three  months  and  a  half  annu 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September 
the  time  which  can  be  employed  on  the  work,  and  of 
scarcely  ono-tifth  ia  clear  enough  to  ehow  the 
tops. 


THE  FIVE  TOASTS. 

[The  Norwegians  have  a  song  called  Gtr  Fern  EkooUr  (The  Fin  ] 
Toasts),  with  which  they  generally  close  their  festive  emtortain-  .  i 
ments,  using  the  violin  energetically  between  the  verse*.  Of  this  I 
song  the  following  is  a  translation,  w  hich  we  have  been 
to  publish.] 

As  by  five  senses  we  are  directed 

In  all  the  biw'ncas  and  Joys  of  life, 
So  let  five  toasts  be  now  selected. 

Five  glasses  quaffed  without  care  or  strife. 
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Prick  lid. 


THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

A  TALE. 


part  rm»T. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  commit  to  paper  it 
substantially  true.  I  shall  not  call  its  persons  by  their 
amcs,  nor  shall  I  describe  the  spot  of  their  resi- 
so  minutely  as  to  render  it  easily  identified.  It 
is  enough  that  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Liverpool, 
that  mighty  town  so  often  erroneously  called  a  city, 
which,  like  a  rapidly  -  spreading  tree,  is  continually 
shooting  out  fresh  branches  in  every  direction.  The 
principal  actor  in  this  history  I  shall  call  by  the  name 
of  Grainger. 

William  Grainger  was  book-keeper  in  the  office  of  a 
merchant  named  Gibbs,  and  though  his  salary  was  but 
one  hundred  per  annum,  many  of  his  class  looked  upon 
him  with  envy ;  for  '  old  Gibbs,'  though  somewhat  stiff 
and  stern  in  his  manners,  stood  high  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  was  substantially  kind  to  his  clerks,  seldom 
overworking  them,  or  detaining  them  beyond  one  ap- 
pointed hour,  though  he  required  them  to  be  at  their 
posts  punctually,  and  to  remain  to  the  last  allotted  mo- 
ment Grainger,  at  the  time  our  story  commences,  had 
been  married  a  few  months  to  an  amiable  and  prudent 
young  woman  of  some  personal  beauty ;  but  she  had 
brought  him  no  fortune,  except  her  innate  good  qualities. 
They  now  resided  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  in  a  small  house  not  remarkable  for  beauty  either 
as  to  appearance  or  situation,  but  neat  and  comfortable, 
and  possessing  the  advantage  of  better  air  than  the 
dwellers  nearer  'business'  could  enjoy.  It  was  a  tall 
thin  tenement,  newly  built  of  ruddy  brick,  showing  by 
the  small  dimensions  allotted  to  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  tiny  garden  before  and  yard  behind,  how  valuable 
land  has  become  in  that  thriving  neighbourhood ;  a 
kitchen  in  the  sunk  storey,  a  small  parlour,  with  a 
smaller  room  or  rather  closet  behind  it,  and  two  bed- 
rooms above ;  that  was  all.  The  furniture,  though  ex- 
ceedingly clean  and  neatly  arranged,  was  as  plain  and 
unexpensive  as  furniture  could  well  be ;  and  yet  there 
were  few  mansions  in  Liverpool  that  contained  such  a 
happy  couple  as  William  and  Mary  Grainger. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  evening,  succeeding  to  a  sultry 
day,  when  Mrs  Grainger  sat  alone  in  her  little  parlour. 
She  had  been  busy  all  day  with  her  household  duties  j 
for  she  kept  no  servant,  except  a  little  girl,  who  went 
home  every  evening  ;  and  she  had  just  dressed  herself 
with  great  neatness,  and  sat  down  to  needlework. 
Her  spotless  muslin  dress  and  smoothly-braided  hair, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  the  tea-table,  which, 
besides  the  usual  tea  things,  displayed  a  plate  of  sliced 
ham  and  another  of  salad,  might  have  indicated  that 


she  expected  a  visitor.  But  Mary  Grainger  only  waited 
for  her  husband ;  and  she  would  not  have  dressed  for 
the  most  splendid  ball  with  half  the  satisfaction  with 
which  she  bad  made  these  simple  preparations  for  his 
reception.  And  as  she  plied  her  needle,  she  wondered 
in  her  heart  if  the  whole  wide  world  contained  another 
creature  so  happy  as  herself ;  for  Mary,  with  all  her 
simplicity,  was  a  thoughtful  woman,  gentle,  and  con- 
tented, and  pious.  Her  husband  was  her  world,  the 
centre  round  which  all  her  earthly  hopes  and  affections 
revolved ;  the  being  to  the  promotion  of  whose  happi- 
ness and  comfort  all  her  employments  were  directed. 
Her  life  was  full  of  gentle  happiness  even  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  bidding  her  farewell 
in  the  morning,  till  his  return  at  night,  she  was  looking 
forward  to  that  return,  and  busying  herself  in  employ- 
ments of  which  he  was  to  reap  the  benefit 

The  clock  struck  six,  and  Mary  laid  down  her  work 
and  prepared  the  tea,  that  her  husband  might  not  have 
to  wait  for  his  refreshment  after  his  walk  through  the 
dusty  streets.  Five,  or  at  farthest  ten  minutes  after 
six  was  the  time  at  which  experience  taught  her  she 
might  depend  on  his  arrival ;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
ten  minutes  extended  to  twenty,  the  twenty  to  half  an 
hour,  and  stUl  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Mary 
went  to  the  gate  of  the  little  garden,  and  looked 
anxiously  along  the  road ;  but  though  several  persons 
were  there,  the  figure  she  would  have  known  amongst 
a  thousand  had  not  yet  appeared, 

Seven  o'clock !  Since  their  marriage,  such  a  delay  as 
this  had  never  happened,  and  Mary  grew  uneasy ;  and 
with  mingled  thoughts  of  possible  accidents,  and  tea 
spoiled  by  long  standing,  the  young  wife  fidgeted  from 
the  parlour  to  the  gate  and  back  again  for  another  half 
hour.  Then  her  heart  leaped  joyfully  up  as  her  strain- 
ing eyes  descried  him  afar  off  coming  hurriedly  on ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  seated  together  at  the 
tea-table,  and  Mary  Grainger  was  happy  again. 

But  long  before  tea  was  over,  Mary  discovered  that 
her  husband  was  more  silent  and  absent  than  usual,  and 
was  convinced  that  to  use  a  common  phrase,  he  had 
'  something  on  his  mind.'  Coupling  his  demeanour  with 
his  long  absence,  her  fears  were  alive  ngain ;  and  after  a 
little  cross-questioning,  such  as  the  fair  sex  know  so 
well  how  to  apply,  she  succeeded  in  drawing  his  secret 
from  him. 

'  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you  at  present  love,'  he  said, 
'  in  case  there  should  be  any  disappointment  but  I  see 
you  are  frightening  yourself  about  nothing,  so  I  bad 
better  let  you  into  the  secret  In  the  first  place,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  going  to  leave  Mr  Gibbs.' 

'Leave  Mr  Gibbs!'  exclaimed  Mary  in  alarm.  '  Oh 
William,  what  have  you  done  to  offend  him  ?— what  on 
earth  will  become  of  us  P' 

•  Do  not  be  so  easily  terrified,  Mary,'  replied  Grain- 
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gcr ;  '  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr  Gibbs,  or  he  with  me; 
if  I  leave,  it  will  be  at  my  own  wiah,  and  for  my  own 
advantage.  In  fact,  he  mentioned  the  thing  to  me  at 
first,  and  said  he  had  no  wish  to  part  with  me,  but 
thought  it  a  pity  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  getting  a 
better  situation.  Now,  only  listen,  Mary ;  only  think 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year !  Patchett  and 
Adams  have  just  lost  their  principal  clerk,  and,  with 
Mr  Gibbs's  good  word,  it  will  be  my  own  fault,  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  do  not  fill  his  place.' 
'  My  dear  William  !' 

•  My  darling  Mary!* — and  then  came  the  hearty  em- 
brace and  the  tears  of  joy ;  and  then,  as  their  emotion 
somewhat  subsided,  they  sat  hand  in  hand  by  the  little 
flower-blinded  window,  and  talked  delightedly  over 
their  brightening  prospects. 

•There  is  one  drawback,  however,'  said  Grainger, 
when  they  were  reckoning  up  the  advantages  of  the 
new  situation ;  '  the  hours  are  longer,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  always  getting  away  at  half-past  five.  Of  course 
we  shall  have  to  live  further  in  town,  which  will  scarcely 
be  so  pleasant' 

'Then  we  must  leave  our  little  home!*  exclaimed 
Mary  regretfully ;  and  as  with  rapid  memory  she  re- 
called the  happy  months  she  had  passed  there,  and  the 
various  little  improvements  and  embellishments  which 
her  own  hands  had  executed,  the  splendour  of  Messrs 
Patchett  and  Adams's  offer  seemed  shorn  of  half  its 
beams.  But  the  feeling  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  arisen,  and  she  listened  to  Grainger's  anticipations 
of  a  larger  house,  and  a  more  efficient  servant,  and  va- 
rious additions  in  the  way  of  furniture,  with  highly 
complacent  feelings. 

There  was  no  check  or  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
Grainger's  expected  preferment ;  and  as  he  was  required 
to  enter  on  his  new  duties  at  once,  Mary  set  herself 
seriously  to  work  to  find  a  suitable  house.  She  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  one  immediately  in  a  street 
which,  whilst  it  was  tolerably  airy  and  quiet,  was  much 
nearer  the  office  of  Messrs  Patchett  and  Adams  than 
their  former  dwelling.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  good 
house,  and  at  a  moderate  rent  for  its  size,  though  more 
than  twice  as  expensive  as  the  one  they  quitted.  It 
w  as  in  one  of  those  many  streets  once  fashionable,  but 
now  deserted  by  the  aristocracy  of  trade  for  'villas' 
and  'terraces'  in  the  suburbs.  Mary  could  not  quite 
subdue  a  pang  at  her  heart  when  she  saw  her  little 
cottage  home  dismantled  of  its  furniture,  which  looked 
poor  and  scanty  enough  in  the  apartments  of  their  new 
dwelling.  But  a  few  days  sufficed  to  put  things  in 
order ;  and  new  curtains,  new  carpets,  and  a  handsome 
bookcase,  went  far  towards  reconciling  Mary  to  the 
change.  One  thing,  indeed,  annoyed  her:  most  of 
these  articles  were  unpaid  for  at  present,  and  she  could 
not  but  remember  that,  during  the  days  of  their  poverty, 
they  had  scrupulously  abstained  from  taking  even  the 
most  trifling  article  on  credit.  But  Grainger  had  com- 
bated her  scruples,  by  reminding  her  that  they  should 
soon  be  able  to  pay  all  these  debts,  and  that,  though 
whilst  they  were  '  buried'  in  the  small  house  they  could 
do  as  they  pleased,  it  was  now  politic  to  make  a  respect- 
able appearance.  Mary  tried  to  be  convinced,  and 
argued  with  herself  that  they  were  surely  justified  in 
obtaining  any  thing  for  which  they  were  certain  of 
paying  by  and  by,  especially  as  it  had  been  explained 
to  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  these  articles  that  their 
demands  could  not  be  satisfied  till  a  certain  time  should 
have  elapsed.  But  still  there  was  a  lurking  feeling  in 
her  mind  that  they  were  beginning  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  that  lurking  feeling  had  more  truth  in  it 
than  the  most  specious  argument.  All  beginnings  of 
evil  habits  arc  dangerous,  and  the  habit  of  going  into  debt 
most  so — the  most  likely  to  gather  strength  as  it  grows. 
The  fatal  facility  thus  afforded  for  supplying  not  only  the 
real,  but  fancied  want  or  whim  of  the  moment,  rivets  link 
after  link  to  its  enslaving  chain,  until  care  and  anxiety, 
and  mental  and  bodily  disease,  at  length  begin  to  make 
their  fatal  inroads  on  the  self-doomed  vietim.   A  faint 


phantasm  of  such  misery  arose  for  a  moment  in  Mrs 
Grainger's  mind,  but  on  her  husband's  it  cast  no  shadow ; 
new  hopes  had  awakened  new  ambitions  in  his  heart,  and, 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  cleverness,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected 
in  business,  he  had  no  fears  for  the  future.  The  cloud 
had  been  lifted  up  from  his  path ;  he  considered  that 
he  had  patiently  abided  his  time ;  and,  now  the  gate  of 
worldly  prosperity  was  opening  to  him,  he  looked  eagerly 
forward  for  better  prospects  stilL  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mary  gently  attempted  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
golden  visions  that  floated  too  vividly  before  the  san- 
guine mind  of  her  once  contented  husband.  He  was 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  rich  and  great 
merchant,  and,  in  his  fondness  for  gazing  on  that  distant 
prospect,  he  overlooked  in  a  great  degree  the  present 
means  of  happiness  around  him.  It  is  the  common 
history  of  life ;  we  are  ever  looking  forward,  and  ne- 
glecting the  attainable  enjoyments  around  us.  Thus 
through  youth  and  manhood ;  and  in  age,  a  regretful 
looking  back  to  times  and  opportunities  when  we  might 
have  been  happier  and  more  useful.  Do  we  not  *fl, 
more  or  less,  pursue  the  shadow  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  ? 

The  birth  of  a  son  only  increased  "William  Grainger's 
desire  for  riches  and  advancement.   Immediately  after 
this  event,  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  most 
unexpectedly  bequeathed  to  Mrs  Grainger  by  a  distant 
relation,  of  whose  earthly  existence  she  had  scarcely 
been  aware  until  it  had  terminated.    She  was  but  just 
recovering  from  her  confinement,  and  was  bathed  in 
tears  of  gratitude  at  these  glad  tidings,  while  in  her 
simplicity  she  thanked  the  good  God  who,  in  sending 
her  helpless  babe  into  the  world,  had  given  her  some- 
thing to  assist  him  in  his  struggle  through  it ;  for  her 
affectionate  and  motherly  heart  at  once  dedicated  this 
acquisition  to  the  purposes  of  his  education,  should  he 
live  to  require  it,  and  without  hesitation  she  named  her 
wish  to  her  husband,    ne  did  not  reply  to  her  for  some 
moments,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  not  with  the  ready 
sympathy  in  her  feelings  on  the  subject  which  she  had 
expected.    He  thought  the  money  could  be  better  ap- 
plied. The  command  of  a  few  hundreds  just  then  would 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  embarking  in  a  concern 
in  which  he  was  convinced  money  might  be  made  i 
rapidly.    He  did  not  require  to  resign  bis  situation —  j 
only  to  advance  a  small  sum ;  and  would  it  not  be  foolish  . 
to  lose  such  an  excellent  opportunity  ?  There  was  some- 
thing plausible  enough  in  the  statement,  and  though 
Mary  felt  it  rather  hard  to  give  up  her  first  intention, 
she  did  not  hesitate  long ;  for  what  will  not  woman  do 
to  gratify  the  man  she  loves  ?   The  money,  therefore, 
was  placed  at  his  disposal,  though  Mary  much  wished 
that  before  risking  it  in  business,  they  should  be  freed 
from  their  lately  -  contracted  debts.    Great  was  her 
disappointment  when  she  found  her  earnest  in  treaty 
had  not  been  complied  with.     '  The  bills  I  have 
given  for  these  things,'  Grainger  said,  '  are  not  yet  i 
due,  and  where  is  the  good  of  paying  beforehand,  1 
and  losing  the  use  of  the  money  for  so  long?  Do, 
dearest  Mary,  leave  all  these  things  to  my  judgment ; 
you  know  I  always  act  for  the  best  and  what  do 
women  know  of  business  ?*   Mary  thought  in  her  heart 
that  if  «he  knew  nothing  of  business,  she  at  least  ' 
knew  something  of  justice  and  prudence ;  but  she  was 
timid  in  spirit,  and  said  no  more,  trying  to  comfort 
herself  with  the  hope  that  all  would  be  well.  From 
that  time  she  asked  no  questions;  but  as  the  time 
drew  on  when  the  first  bill  for  fifty  pounds  would  faD 
due,  she  grew  anxious  and  uneasy,  and  her  delicate 
cheek  grew  paler  and  thinner  than  ever.    Two  days, 
however,  before  the  payment  must  be  made,  Grainger 
entered  the  dining-room  so  much  flushed  and  excited, 
that  all  her  fears  would  have  been  aroused  afresh,  had 
not  his  countenance  been  so  redolent  of  joy. 

*  Now,  Mary,'  he  cried,  4  now  own  that  I  was  right ! 
Your  five  hundred  pounds  has  been  a  lucky  legacy,  for 
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alarmed  for  the  result  of  my  speculation  a  week  ago ; 
but  "all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  fear.  Fve  lodged  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  I 
know  you  hare  been  thinking  of;  so  come  to  Bold  Street, 

and  choose  the  best  silk  in  W  's  shop ;  you  want  a 

new  dress.  I  know,  and  now  is  your  time  to  get  it.' 

'  But,  William,'  said  Mary  anxiously,  *  there  is  some- 
thing I  roust  say  to  you  before  we  go.  My  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  it  tra»  mine,  darling,  was  it  not?'  She 
faltered  as  she  saw  the  smile  fading  from  his  face. 

'  Of  course  it  was  yours,'  he  replied  hastily ;  '  what 
more  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?' 

'Why,  dear,  don't  be  displeased,  but  only  that  I 
would  like  five  hundred  pounds  put  into  some  bank  or 
safe  place  to  pay  for  little  Clement's  education  ;  won't 
you  oblige  me,  love?'  she  continued  more  timidly,  as 
she  observed  a  cloud  gathering  on  his  brow. 

4  Indeed,  Mary,'  he  answered,  4 1  would  try  to  do  as 
you  wish,  if  I  did  not  know  it  is  better  for  you  that  I 
should  not.  If  five  hundred  pounds  can  be  multiplied 
in  a  short  time,  as  you  must  be  convinced  it  can,  would 
it  not  be  a  pity  to  let  so  much  lie  idle  at  a  miserable 
bank  interest,  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  cannot  be 
wanted  for  years  to  come,  if  at  all  ?* 

The  quick  tears  gushed  into  Mary's  eyes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  speech.  Was  he!  then,  already  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  that  dear  child's  life  or  death  as 
a  matter  of  business?  He  perceived  her  emotion,  and 
hastened  to  amend  his  error. 

4 1  did  not  mean,  my  love,  to  fret  you,  believe  me,' 
said  he ;  4  but  you  must  know  there  are  such  chances  as 
that  I  alluded  to,  and  should  our  beloved  boy  be  spared 
to  us,  I  hope  mo  shall  not  lack  a  paltry  five  hundred 
pounds  to  educate  him.' 

4  You  thought  it  a  large  sum  just  now,  William.' 

*  And  so  it  is,  Mary,  to  us  at  present ;  I  do  but  speak 
comparatively.  A  few  healthy  grains  of  wheat  are 
important  at  seed-time,  but  how  do  they  stand  when 
the  bams  are  full  after  harvest  ?'  And  Mary  once  more 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  if  not  convinced,  so 
that  William  Grainger  could  now  commence  business 
with  a  capital  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 
It  seemed  an  auspicious  beginning,  but  more  than  this 
— more  even  than  natural  cleverness  and  industry — is 
required  to  make  a  prosperous  ending.  Mary  com- 
forted herself  with  the  idea  that  he  still  retained  his 
situation,  which,  producing  them  a  certain  income, 
promised  the  supply  of  their  actual  wants  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  her  husband's  speculations.  But 
Grainger  was  an  altered  man.  With  his  attention 
divided  between  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  his  em- 
ployers, he  became  less  punctual,  less  cheerful,  and  less 
respectful  in  his  manners;  and  Messrs  Fatchett  and 
Adams  at  length  felt  themselves  obliged  to  intimate 
that  they  thought  it  better  that  their  business  should 
be  conducted  by  some  one  who  had  fewer  private  mat- 
ters to  attend  to.  The  hint  was  sufficient;  Grainger 
immediately  threw  up  his  situation,  took  an  office  of 
his  own,  and  did  not  inform  his  wife  of  the  step  he  had 
taken  until  the  arrangement  was  compk-tcd.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  change  smote  upon  Mary's  heart 
like  the  knell  of  peace  and  comfort  Wliilst  her  hus- 
band was  rejoicing  in  his  independence,  she  had  lost  all 
sense  of  liberty.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  gave  her  per- 
mission to  order  what  she  would  in  the  way  of  dress 
and  furniture ;  and  when  she  declined  to  obtain  such 
tilings  on  credit,  poured  money  into  her  purse  for  that 
purpose.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  no  longer  a  right  to 
spend  a  shilling  without  an  absolute  necessity,  as  if  the 
uncertainty  of  their  fortunes  ought  to  check  them  in  all 
needless  expenditure.  At  her  earnest  intreaty,  how- 
ever, the  debts  contracted  when  they  first  came  to 
reside  in  their  new  house  were  paid  off,  and  her  mind 
was  relieved  from  one  great  anxiety ;  though  Grainger 
said  something  about  the  folly  of  paying  away  money 
which  might  be  better  employed,  and  laughed  at  her 
fears,  which  he  imputed  to  her  utter  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness.  A  few  months  went  by,  and  William  Grainger 


began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  roan  of  some  note  in  the 
commercial  world.  A  few  years  passed,  and  he  rated 
amongst  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Liverpool.  He 
had  removed  long  since  to  a  more  fashionable  part  of 
the  town,  and  latterly  to  a  beautiful  villa  three  or  four 
miles  from  it,  where,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
could  be  devised,  Mary  Grainger  lived  a  quiet  and 
secluded  life.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
Her  health  was  not  robust,  she  had  no  love  for  show 
and  company,  and  seldom  appeared  at  the  magnificent 
dinner  parties  which  her  husband  frequently  gave,  and 
she  had  a  continued  tie  to  home  in  the  care  required 
by  her  second  child,  a  beautiful  but  very  delicate  girl 
of  thirteen.  Feeble  from  her  infancy,  and  possessing 
at  once  the  beauty  and  the  fragility  of  a  flower,  Ellen 
Grainger  had  lived  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  tender 
cares  and  gentle  nursing,  without  which  her  sickly  con- 
stitution must  long  since  have  failed.  She  was  now 
threatened  with  disease  of  the  spine,  and  needed  a  double 
portion  of  the  unfailing  attention  her  mother  bestowed 
on  her.  Mrs  Grainger's  thoughts,  indeed,  seldom  ranged 
beyond  that  sick-room,  except  when  they  took  flight  to 
the  public  school,  where  her  other  treasure,  her  darling 
Clement,  was  already  winning  such  laurels  as  may  there 
be  gathered.  Business  was  a  subject  on  which  she  now 
seldom  spoke  or  thought  Years  of  continued  pro- 
sperity had  given  her  a  sort  of  quiet  confidence  that  all 
was  well ;  and  her  husband  never  troubled  her  with  de- 
tails of  his  affairs.  She  did  not  know  anything  of  his 
gains  and  losses,  Ids  daring  speculations,  his  hair- 
breadth escapes,  or  her  mind  would  have  been  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  apprehension.  She  was  like  one  who, 
travelling  in  the  dark,  passes  fearlessly  by  precipices  and 
pitfalls,  which,  had  the  journey  been  performed  by  day, 
would  have  produced  extreme  terror.  But  there  was  one 
day  in  the  year  when  her  thoughts  returned  again  and 
again  to  a  contemplation  of  worldly  things,  though  per- 
haps less  vividly  than  in  former  years;  it  was  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  her  husband  first  brought 
to  their  little  cottage  the  news  of  his  hoped-for  promo- 
tion. She  had  ever  considered  tins  day  sacred,  and  kept 
it  so ;  and  she  could  have  no  more  forgotten  it,  than  she 
could  have  ceased  to  recall  to  mind  the  anniversary 
of  her  marriage  or  the  dates  of  her  children's  births. 
The  17th  of  July  always  witnessed  her  devoting  some 
hours  in  the  retirement  of  her  own  chamber  to  reflection, 
to  prayer,  and  sometimes  to  tears.  And  there  were  re- 
grets too — not  painful,  but  gentle  and  pensive  ones — 
mingling  with  her  memory  of  the  past.  Frosperous  as 
their  course  bad  been,  it  ever  seemed  to  her  that  all  the 
long  years  of  rising  wealth  and  importance  had  brought 
her  no  such  pure  and  unmixed  happiness  as  the  few 
short  months  immediately  succeeding  to  her  marriage 
which  she  had  spent  in  that  small  cottage.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  she  was  the  same  wife  who  had  gone 
so  meekly  and  cheerfully  about  her  household  toils, 
and  felt  so  contented  in  her  comparative  poverty.  It 
was  even  more  difficult  to  identify  her  husband  with  the 
young  open-hearted  man  who  came  home  so  regularly 
to  that  little  dwelling,  and,  casting  by  the  cares  of  the 
day,  as  things  he  could  throw  aside  at  will,  was  ready 
to  sing,  or  talk,  or  walk  with  her,  making  her  the  spring 
of  all  his  simple  pleasures.  Now,  he  was  a  careful 
cautious  mar;,  hoarding  up  secrets  which  were  not  for 
her.  but  which,  if  his  lips  were  silent  about  them,  spoke 
of  their  nature  in  the  firmly-closed  mouth,  the  lines 
furrowing  the  once  smooth  brow,  and  the  gray  already 
sprinkling  the  dark  hair.  So  that  anniversary  ever 
brought  with  it  a  strange  mingling  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ;  and  never  did  she  so  completely  feel  the  force  of 
the  beautiful  petition,  4  In  all  time  of  our  wealth.  Good 
Lord  deliver  us !'  as  on  these  occasions. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  these  anniversaries  that 
Mary  was  sitting  alone,  according  to  her  wont  having 
stolen  an  hour  from  her  attendance  on  her  invalid  child, 
that  her  custom  might  not  be  broken.  Her  husband 
returned  home  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  dressing-room,  requested  admis- 
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sion.  She  had  that  morning  reminded  him  that  this 
was  '  the  memorable  day but  the  had  scarcely  expected 
that  he  would  remember  it  for  a  moment  after  quitting 
the  house,  still  less  that  he  would  recur  to  it  in  the 
evening.  But  he  entered  on  the  subject  at  once,  and 
kissing  her  affectionately,  told  her,  that  having  this  day 
concluded  a  strict  examination  of  his  affairs,  he  found 
that,  free  of  every  engagement,  he  was  master  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  '  The  few  grains,  Mary,  the  five 
hundred  you  were  so  afraid  to  risk,  have  indeed  pro- 
duced  a  gulden  harvest,'  said  he ;  '  if  so  small  a  sum  has 
been  thus  fruitful,  what  may  not  be  done  with  a  large 
one  ?  Who  can  say  what  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  future 
wealth  and  consequence  of  William  Grainger!'  But 
Mary  had  less  extensive  views  for  the  future.  She 
earnestly  wished  that  her  husband  should  secure  this 
well- won  wealth  from  future  risk,  and,  withdrawing  from 
business,  or  only  following  it  on  a  moderate  scale,  allow 
them  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  they  might  for  the 
remainder  of  their  daya  Grainger  scouted  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  theory.  '  What !  in  the  prime  of  my  life 
turn  clod-hopper  1  In  the  very  flush  of  success  shut 
myself  out  from  all  active  employment,  or  drone  along 
in  a  beaten  path,  whilst  those  who  are  now  leagues  be- 
hind me  shall  outstrip  me  on  the  wings  of  enterprise  1' 

'  But,  my  dearest  William,  you  need  not  be  idle.  Think 
how  much  you  might  improve  this  place  if  you  would 
attend  to  it,  and  what  good  you  might  do  with  your 
wealth  and  influence  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this.' 

4  Time  enough  for  that,  my  dear,  in  another  twenty 
years,  or  when  the  fifty  thousand  is  trebled.  You  women 
have  such  queer  notions  about  happiness.' 

'  Oh,  William !  surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
cottage,  and  how  very  happy  we  were  there  ?' 

1  The  cottage  1  oh  yes ;  it  was  all  very  well  then,  but 
scarcely  good  enough  for  our  pig-stye  now ;  people  must 
live  according  to  their  means,  my  dear.  I  don't  think, 
Mary,  you  would  like  such  a  mean  little  hole  your- 
self now.' 

Mary  did  not  reply,  but  a  flood  of  strange  feeling 
rushed  over  her  mind— a  loving  regret  for  that  little 
cottage — a  feeling  as  if  a  friend  had  been  lightly  spoken 
of  who  should  have  been  had  in  reverence. 

year  passed  away,  and  not  without  many 
Mary's  suffering  child,  her  beloved  Ellen,  had 
been  removed  to  a  better  world,  and  Clement  was  pre- 
paring for  college,  being  by  his  own  desire  designed  for 
the  church.   He  was  a  gentle  thoughtful  youth,  with 
more  of  the  temper  of  his  mother  than  his  father,  par- 
taking, too,  of  her  delicacy  of  constitution ;  and  though 
Grainger  sighed  over  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
be  had  formed  respecting  his  son — who,  he  had  trusted, 
would  be  his  assistant  and  successor— he  yielded  to  the 
boy's  earnest  desire,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  not 
fitted  for  business.    He  had  now  embarked  in  some 
speculations  which  less  daring  spirits  would  have 
deemed  extremely  perilous;  but  his  gains,  and  those  of 
the  adventurous  few  who  had  joined  him,  would  be  im- 
mense in  the  event  of  success,  and  Grainger  could  not, 
dared  not  think  of  any  other  end  to  his  experiment 
His  brow  grew  gloomy,  his  manner,  especially  to  Mary, 
not  harsh,  but  reserved;  and  she,  poor  thing,  after  one 
or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  penetrate  the  secret  tliat 
was  evidently  pressing  on  his  mind,  was  compelled  to 
wait  patiently  for  such  revelations  as  the  course  of 
events  might  make  to  her.   They  came  at  last,  and 
came  with  tremendous,  almost  crushing  power.  The 
speculation  on  which  he  had  riaked  so  much  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  William  Grainger  was  a  ruined  man. 
Not  only  had  he  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  all  which  he  had 
been  so  many  years  toiling  for,  but  to  listen  to  the  re- 
proaches of  those  who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  him, 
led  by  his  advice  and  example.   William  Grainger  had 
wished  to  acquire  wealth,  but  still  he  was  not  a  merely 
avaricious  man.   He  had  a  proud  high  spirit  and  deep 
feelings,  and  these  were  keenly  wounded  by  the  impu- 
tations which  many  failed  not  to  cast  on  him.   He  was 
made  a  bankrupt ;  but  long  before  bis  affairs  were  settled, 


he  was  lying  helplessly  on  bis  bed,  the  victim  of  brain 
fever. 

For  weeks  poor  Mary  watched  over  him  with  the 
tendereat  solicitude,  too  much  absorbed  in  grief  for  his 
illness  to  think  much  on  their  losses,  or  to  speculate  as 
to  what  was  to  become  of  them  for  the  remainder  of 
their  daya  One  of  Grainger's  creditors  was  a  Mr  Ful- 
wood, an  elderly  man  of  good  property,  and  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  He  had  some  years  ago 
assisted  Grainger  with  money,  which  had  never  yet 
been  repaid,  nor,  considering  it  safely  invested,  had  he 
urged  the  repayment  For  Mary  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained a  high  regard.  Her  gentleness,  her  freedom  from 

Eride,  her  motherly  devotion  to  her  invalid  child,  whom 
e  had  attended,  had  all  won  on  his  esteem,  and  he  re- 
presented her  case  to  the  other  creditors  so  feelingly, 
that  he  obtained  a  promise  that  the  five  hundred  pounds 
which  had  originally  been  hers  should  be  returned  to 
her  from  the  assets,  and  that  she  should  be  permitted  to 
take  what  furniture  she  pleased  from  the  villa  before 
the  sale  took  place.  These  tidings  fell  gratefully  on 
Mary's  ears,  for  that  day  had  already  been  marked  with 
joyful  news.  The  doctors  had  told  her  that  her  husband 
might  probably  would  recover ;  and  in  the  light  of  the 
happiness  this  announcement  had  diffused  around  her, 
the  comparatively  small  sum  allotted  to  her  seemed  like 
a  direct  gift  from  Heaven.  They  had,  however,  for- 
bore to  name  one  circumstance,  which  would  have 
formed  a  dreadful  drawback  to  her  delight— the  fact 
that  the  restoration  of  his  body  to  health  was  not  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  that  of  his  mind.  Very  soon, 
alas!  that  sorrowful  truth  dawned  on  her.  William 
Grainger  was  himself  no  more.  He  sat  up,  he  walked 
about  he  regained  his  strength,  he  even  seemed  to  re- 
cognize his  wife,  but  on  all  other  points  his  memory  was 
a  blank.  He  still  spoke  fondly  to  her,  and  smiled  on 
her  with  a  kind  of  childish  smile,  but 

'  She  mw  In  the  dim  and  fitful  ray, 
That  the  light  of  tho  soul  had  gone  away.' 

Vainly  did  she  hope  and  pray,  and  use  every  effort  to 
arouse  his  mental  energies.  Mr  Fulwood  told  her  that 
it  was  useless ;  and  as  weeks  went  by,  and  brought  no 
change,  she  was  obliged  to  believe  him.  One  plan  was 
still  dear  to  her  almost  broken  heart,  and  she  rested  not 
till  it  was  executed.  She  had  ascertained  that  the  cot- 
tage where  she  had  spent  the  first  months  of  her  mar- 
ried life  was  vacant,  and  she  wished  to  reside  there  again. 
She  consulted  with  Mr  Fulwood,  and  he  approved  of  her 
wish.  He  had  already  applied  to  some  distant  relations 
both  of  her  and  her  husband,  and  had  wrung  from  them 
a  promise  of  such  a  moderate  weekly  allowance  as 
should  protect  her  and  that  unfortunate  husband  from 
want  The  five  hundred  pounds,  at  her  earnest  request 
were  kept  apart  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  ori- 
ginally wished  her  legacy  to  be  reserved — the  education 
of  her  son ;  and  tears  of  gratitude  rolled  down  her  pale 
checks  as  she  reflected  on  the  mercy  of  Providence  in 
providing  for  that  purpose.  She  availed  herself  no 
further  of  the  kindness  of  the  creditors  respecting  the 
furniture,  than  by  taking  away  those  articles  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  her  little  cottage.  Though  they  bad 
long  been  for  the  most  part  banished  to  the  lumber- 
room,  she  had  them  still,  for  she  cherished  an  individual 
affection  for  every  chair  and  table,  and  had  always  de- 
clined parting  with  them ;  and  now  when  they  were 
arranged  in  her  n«r»  old  dwelling,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  former  order,  she  felt  as  if  a  heavy  feverish 
dream  had  passed  away,  and  that  but  for  one  sad  cir- 
cumstance, she  could  almost  return  to  old  times  and  old 
happiness. 

Another  year  had  rolled  by,  and  again  a  change. 
William  Grainger,  the  enterprising  trader,  the  great 
merchant  the  last  year's  bankrupt  the  fever-stricken 
idiot  had  been  carried  to  his  lowly  grave,  the  victim  of 
a  paralytic  attack ;  and  she,  whose  heart  had  dung  to 
him  so  faithfully  in  joy  and  sorrow,  dared  not  do  other 
wise  than  thank  God  for  his 


*  How  happy  we 
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might  be,*  she  would  often  say,  *  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
blessings  around  us,  instead  of  looking  forward  so 
j  anxiously  to  the  future.  If  my  poor  William  had  done 
so— if  he  had  been  content  in  this  cottage,  all  would 
hare  been  well ;  yet  no  one  could  blame  him  when  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  into  a  superior 
situation.  It  had  been  well  still  if  he  had  been  contented 
with  that  excellent  employment — well  even  when  he 
left  it  and  became  rich  and  influential,  if  he  had  stopped 
in  time ;  but  the  fever  of  speculation  came  upon  him, 
and  that  brought  ruin.  Yet  I  do  not  murmur.  All  has 
been  wisely  ordered :  and  I  hare  much  to  be  thankful 
for — most,  that  my  dear  child  has  chosen  a  profession 
where  he  will  not  enter  into  the  temptation  that  beset 
his  poor  father.  Thank  God  that  my  Clement  will  have 
nothing  to  allure  him  to  quit  the  Substance  of  happi- 
ness and  pursue  its  Shadow  1' 


THE  CAVERN  WELLS  OF  YUCATAN. 

Yccataw,  in  Central  America,  so  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  ancient  cities  and  temples,  is  singularly 
deficient  in  natural  supplies  of  water.  In  former  ages, 
when  a  civilised  people  occupied  the  country,  embank- 
ments  and  wells  seem  to  have  been  formed  to  compen- 
sate as  far  as  possible  for  the  deficiency ;  but  now  the 
inhabitants,  enervated  by  conquest  and  bad  govern- 
ment, have  no  such  resources.  When  the  rainy  season 
is  past,  during  which  they  obtain  the  needful  element 
from  natural  hollows  and  a  few  artificial  tanks,  they 
would  be  altogether  destitute  of  water,  were  it  not  for 
tiie  reservoirs  which  nature  has  formed  in  the  recesses 
of  certain  profound  caverns  which  occur  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country,  and  from  which  a  scanty 
mpply  can  be  drawn  at  a  vast  expense  of  human  toil 
A  description  of  these  cavern  wells  gives  a  striking 
idea  of  the  difference  there  may  be,  with  regard  to  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  supply  of  water,  between  a 
country  in  a  rude  state,  and  one  in  which  civilisation 
and  good  institutions  have  allowed  of  combined  efforts 
being  made  to  promote  general  conveniency. 

Mr  Stephens  describes  the  village  of  Telchaquillo  as 
wholly  supplied  from  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  a  square, 
round  which  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
built,  the  cave  being  probably  the  original  cause  of  the 
Tillage,  as  towns  have  originated  round  castles  and  at 
the  months  of  rivers  in  our  own  country.  The  place  at 
a  little  distance  appears  level  and  unbroken,  and  the 
(stranger  is  surprised  to  observe  women,  as  they  walk 
across  it,  suddenly  disappear  as  if  they  had  sunk  into 
the  earth.  A  near  approach  brings  in  view  a  great 
orifice,  like  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  from  which  ragged 
steps  lead  five  hundred  feet  under  an  immense  rocky  roof 
to  the  water,  where  the  cave  rises  clear  twenty  yards, 
the  whole  lit  up  from  above.  There  is  no  current  in 
the  well ;  it  rises  a  little  during  rain,  but  never  falls  be- 
low  a  certain  point.  Women  are  for  ever  ascending 
and  descending,  it  being  the  sole  means  of  supply  to  six 
hundred  souls.  At  the  ruins  of  Xcoch,  however,  is  a 
well  of  still  more  singular  character,  evidently  the  sole 
mpply  of  a  large  and  populous  city.  In  the  centre 
of  a  grove  of  trees,  so  thick  as  to  be  close  and  sultry, 
and  without  a  breath  of  air,  is  a  circular  cavity  some 
thirty  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  rude  natural 
opening  in  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  narrow  and  low, 
and  with  a  strong  current  of  air  rushing  forth.  This  is 
the  entrance  to  the  well,  and  so  violent  is  the  wind  as 
to  cause  the  incautious  intruder,  who  is  unprepared,  to 
be  driven  back  gasping  for  breath.  The  opening  is  three 
feet  high  and  four  wide,  descending  at  an  angle  of  about 
fifteen  degrees,  and  it  must  be  entered  on  your  hands 
and  knees,  with  this  strong  current  of  air  against  you. 
A  track  in  the  floor,  worn  several  inches  deep  by  the 
treading  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  denizens  of 
this  ruined  city,  and  the  blackened  roof  consequent 
on  the  necessary  use  of  torches,  are  confirmations  in 
themselves  of  the  well  having  been  the  only  watering- 
place  of  ancient  Xcoch,  if,  indeed,  the  total  absence  of  | 


the  water  elsewhere  were  not  proof  sufficient  At  the 
end  of  about  two  hundred  feet  the  passage  widens  con- 
siderably, and  rises  to  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  the  air 
being  no  longer  agitated,  and  the  temperature  warmer. 
A  great  vaulted  chamber,  with  vast  stalactite  pillars, 
succeeds.  Climbing  a  high  broken  piece  of  rock,  you  \ 
again  crawl  through  a  long,  narrow  fissure,  leading  to  a 
rugged  perpendicular  hole  three  or  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  steps  worn  in  the  rock.  Descending  this,  ' 
you  come  out  upon  a  ledge,  with  a  yawning  chasm  on 
the  left  One  or  two  rude  logs,  laid  along  the  edge, 
with  a  pole  for  a  railing,  serves  as  a  bridge ;  crossing 
which,  the  passage  turns  to  the  right  narrowing  to 
three  feet  in  both  height  and  width,  and  descending 
rapidly.  The  labour,  fatigue,  and  exertion  required  to  [ 
get  through  this  is  immense.  At  the  end  of  sixty  feet  j 
it  doubles  on  itself,  contracts,  and  still  leads  downwards 
to  a  more  spacious  cavern,  containing  another  perpen- 
dicular hole,  through  which  you  descend,  by  means  of 
a  rude  and  rickety  ladder,  to  a  steep,  low,  and  crooked 
passage,  opening  into  a  large  rugged  chamber,  in  which 
is  the  welL  This  is  now  unused,  there  being  nothing 
save  ruins  in  its  vicinity ;  but  two  similar  caverns,  at 
present  the  sole  watering-places  of  existing  towns,  show 
what  seeming  incredible  things  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  first  is  that  of  Chack.  Women,  in  general,  are  in 
Yucatan  the  drawers  of  water,  the  men  being  the  hewers 
of  wood ;  but  at  Chack,  the  labour  is  too  great  for  the 
tender  sex.  A  perpendicular  ladder  down  a  hole,  a 
great  cavern,  a  second  perpendicular  hole,  a  resting- 
place,  then  a  hole  two  hundred  feet  deep,  a  low  narrow 
passage  varying  in  height  and  width,  a  fourth  hole,  lead 
to  another  low  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  basin 
of  water,  being  the  well.  The  toiling  Indians  bearing 
their  torches,  some  above,  some  below  in  the  long  shafts, 
make  a  wild  and  unearthly  scene.  The  whole  length 
from  the  mouth  to  the  well  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  and 
the  water-carriers  having  to  crawl  a  great  part  of  the 
way,  do  not  carry  the  calabashes  on  their  shoulders,  as 
in  that  case  they  would  strike  against  the  roof;  the 
straps  are  passed  across  the  forehead,  and  left  so  long, 
that  the  calabashes  rest  below  the  hips,  and  thus  form 
no  obstruction.  From  this  cave  the  whole  population 
of  Chack  derive  their  water,  except  in  the  dry  season, 
when  they  resort  to  the  rancho  of  Schawill,  three  miles 
distant 

At  Bolonchen,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  people 
are  supplied  from  nine  circular  openings  of  no  great 
depth  in  the  rock,  which  have  evidently  been  the  cause 
of  the  settlement  of  population  at  that  place.  But  these 
drying  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  resort  to  a  cave  about  a  mile 
distant  which  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
these  singular  wells.  The  entrance  to  this  cavern  is 
through  a  magnificent  opening,  beneath  a  bold  ledge 
of  rock,  following  which  for  about  sixty  feet  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  torch,  you  come  to  a  ladder  that  de- 
scends some  twenty  feet  All  light  from  the  entrance 
is  here  lost,  but  the  brink  of  a  vast  perpendicular 
descent  is  soon  reached,  to  the  very  bottom  of  which 
a  strong  body  of  light  is  thrown  from  a  hole  in  the 
surface.  An  enormous  ladder,  of  the  most  rudely- 
primitive  description,  leads  to  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft  It  is  seventy  feet  long,  twelve  wide,  and  made 
of  the  trunks  of  young  pines  lashed  together  length- 
ways, and  supported  all  the  way  down  by  horizontal 
trunks  fastened  against  the  face  of  the  precipitous 
rock.  The  ladder  is  double,  having  two  sets  or  flights 
of  rounds,  divided  by  a  middle  partition ;  and  the 
whole  fabric  is  lashed  together  by  withes.  It  is  very 
steep,  and  seems  dangerous.  'Our  Indians,'  says  Mr 
Stephens,  who  visited  it  '  began  tlie  descent  but  the 
foremost  had  scarcely  got  his  head  below  the  surface  • 
before  one  of  the  rounds  slipped,  and  he  only  saved 
himself  by  clinging  to  another.  The  ladder  having 
been  made  when  the  withes  were  green,  these  were 
now  dry,  crocked,  and  some  of  them  broken.  We  at- 
!  tempted  a  descent  with  some  little  misgivings ;  but  by 
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keeping  each  hand  and  foot  on  a  different  round,  with 
an  occasional  crack  and  slide,  we  all  reached  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.'  Mr  Stephens  was  unluckily  there  during 
the  wet  season,  ere  the  ladders  were  repaired  for  their 
Are  months'  duty.  M.  Fontanier,  who  was  on  the  spot 
during  the  active  period,  describes  them  as  solid  and 
safe.  We  are  as  yet  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
which  is  called  Xtacumbi  Xunan,  or  the  lady  hidden 
away.  And  here  we  must  pause  to  explain  these  words. 
Every  year,  just  as  the  nine  wells  are  at  their  last  gasp, 
the  ladders  undergo  a  thorough  renewal,  which  done,  a 
great  fete  is  held  in  the  cavern  at  the  foot  of  this  ladder. 
The  walls  of  a  lofty  chamber,  with  overhanging  roof 
and  level  floor,  on  the  side  leading  to  the  wells,  arc 
ornamented  with  branches,  and  hung  with  lights ;  and 
the  whole  village  comes  out  with  refreshments  and 
music.  Now,  be  it  told,  that  in  the  town  of  Bolonchen 
dwelt  many  years  ago  an  Indian  lady  of  great  wealth 
and  many  possessions,  who  had,  however,  above  all,  a 
pretty  and  interesting  daughter.  Of  course  many  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  and,  equally  a  matter  of  regular 
occurrence,  the  most  ardent  lover,  and  the  only  favoured 
suitor  on  the  part  of  the  damsel,  was  a  poor  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Sacbey,  who  had  nought  save  a  handsome 
face  to  trade  with.  The  mother  would  not  even  speak  to 
him,  and  forbade  her  daughter  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  Sacbey.  The  village  fete  of  the  cueva  came 
round;  Sacbey  and  his  fair  mistress  were  of  course 
present ;  at  the  close  of  the  day,  these  persons  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  For  a  whole  month  they  were 
sought  in  vain,  at  the  end  of  which  period  Sacbey  pre- 
sented himself  very  demurely  before  the  angry  mother, 
and  asked  permission  to  marry  her  daughter.  It  was 
given,  and  at  Sacbey's  request,  the  lady  and  the  cura 
went  with  him  to  the  cave.  In  a  secret  chamber  which 
Sacbey  had  discovered  they  found  the  bride,  with  just 
enough  provision  left  for  one  day.  They  were  married 
on  the  spot,  and  hence  the  name  of  La  Senora  Escon- 
dida.  On  the  side  of  the  cavern  is  an  opening  in  the 
rock  leading  to  an  abrupt  descent  down  another  long 
and  trying  ladder.  This  past,  moving  on  by  a  slight 
ascent  over  the  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy- 
five  feet,  ladders,  one  nine,  and  the  other  five  feet  high, 
are  ascended,  and  then  one  of  eighteen  feet  is  descended. 
A  fifth,  sixth,  and  a  seventh — this  one  long  and  preci- 
pitous—are descended,  when  a  broken  and  ascending  pas- 
sage is  reached,  two  hundred  feet  long.  An  eighth  ladder 
leads  to  a  low  gtifling  corridor  three  hundred  feet  long ; 
creeping  through  which  on  the  hands  and  knees,  the 
water  is  before  you  in  its  rocky  basin  fourteen  hundred 
feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  four  hundred  nnd 
fifty  perpendicular  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  Chacka,  or  red-water  basin.  From  the  open  cham- 
ber above  alluded  to,  other  passages  lead  to  other 
basins.  The  first,  reached  by  wearisome  corridors, 
is  called  Puduelha,  meaning  that  it  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  sea.  The  Indiaus,  who  testify  to  this  fact,  also 
say  that  forty  women  once  fainted  in  the  passage  to  it, 
which  is  the  reason  why  men  have  since  performed  the 
task.  The  third  basin  is  called  Sallab,  which  means  a 
spring;  the  fourth  Akabha,  on  account  of  its  darkness  ; 
the  fifth  Cnocoha,  or  warm  ;  the  sixth  Odiha,  from  being 
of  a  milky  colour;  and  the  seventh  Chimaisa,  because 
it  has  insects  called  ais.  Seven  thousand  souls  supply 
themselves  during  five  months  with  water  from  these 
deep  and  singular  wells. 

In  another  part  of  Yucatan  a  scarcity  of  water  caused 
a  curious  discovery,  which  further  evinces  the  great 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Maya.  A  Senor  Trego  in  1835,  failing  to  find  water 
in  a  local  well,  obtained  permission  to  clear  out  an 
aguada  or  pond  of  muddy  water.  Four  feet  deep  of 
mud  had  to  be  removed,  when  the  bottom  was  expected 
to  be  found,  as  Senor  Trego  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  place  was  artificial.  Fifteen  hundred  Indians  were 
set  to  work,  and  on  clearing  out  the  mud,  an  artificial 
bottom  of  large  flat  stones  lapping  one  over  the  other, 
and  the  interstices  filled  with  a  clay  foreign  to  the  neigh- 


bourhood, was  found.  The  stones  were  many  layers  deep. 
In  the  centre  were  four  wells,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
■tones,  and  eight  yards  deep ;  on  the 
ere  upwards  of  four  hundred  casimbas,  or  pits: 
when  the  pond  was  exhausted,  the  holes  and  wells  re- 
mained, lasting  the  inhabitant*  until  next  rainy  season. 
The  renovation  of  this  aguada,  as  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood, caused  the  neighbourhood  to  flourish ;  and  one 
year  of  unusual  scarcity,  more  than  a  thousand  horses 
and  mules  came  to  this  place,  even  from  the  rancho  of 
Santa  Rosa,  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  carried  away 
water  in  barrels.  '  Families,'  says  Stephens, '  established 
themselves  along  the  banks,  small  shops  for  the  sale 
of  necessaries  were  opened,  and  the  butcher  had  his 
shambles  with  meat' 

The  aguada  of  Jalal,  a  pond  to  all  appearance,  being 
dry  about  ten  years  since,  the  Indians,  in  digging  pits, 
struck  upon  an  ancient  well,  which,  on  being  cleared, 
was  found  of  singular  form  and  construction.  It  had 
a  square  platform  at  the  top,  and  beneath  was  a  round 
well,  faced  with  smooth  stones,  and  from  twenty  to 
flve-and-twenty  feet  deep.  Below  this  was  another 
square  platform,  and  under  the  latter  a  well  of  lest 
diameter,  and  about  the  Bume  depth.  About  forty  wells 
were  afterwards  found,  some  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, and  others  of  the  shape  of  cones,  the  narrow  part 
being  uppermost ;  others  of  bee-hive  form.  The  whole 
aguada  was  then  cleared  out,  and  it  affords  a  never-fail- 
ing supply.  These  constructions  were  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  same  Maya  population  which  is  now  so 
helpless.  Conquest,  and  three  hundred  years  of  subjec- 
tion, have  divested  them  of  all  spirit.  The  men  whose 
ancestors  reared  mighty  palaces  of  hewn  stone,  temples, 
pyramids  splendid  in  structure,  formed  paved  roads, 
dug  wells,  and  executed  works  of  art  Egyptian  in  their 
vastness,  now  dwell  in  poor  bark  huts,  and  live  on  tor- 
tillas and  frigoles,  or  slap-jacks  and  beans. 

One  running  stream  is  recorded  by  modern  travellers, 
which  has  given  name  to  a  village,  Becanchen,  the 
running  well.  On  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  water  gushes 
from  the  rocks,  filling  a  clear  basin  beneath.  '  To  our 
Indian  carriers,'  says  Stephens,  4  and  the  muleteers,  it 
was  like  the  fountain  to  the  Arab  in  the  desert,  or  the 
rivers  of  sweet  water  promised  to  the  faithful  in  the 
paradise  of  Mohammed.'  Twenty  years  before,  the 
country  was  a  wilderness  of  forest  A  wandering  Indian 
came  upon  it,  and  made  a  clearing  for  his  milpa,  or 
maize  field.  In  doing  so,  he  found  the  running  water. 
Indians  gathered  together,  and  the  village  now  contains 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  Water  ia  Yucatan  always 
makes  a  town. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  MUKAT,  KINO  OF  NAPLES. 

Joachim  Mhrat,  if  not  the  best-informed  man,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  gallant  and  intrepid  soldier  in  the 
Imperial  army  of  France.  Having  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  the  high  station  of  general,  everv  part  of  a  soldier's 
duty  was  familiar  to  him,  and  in  all  the  details  of  the 
military  art  he  had  no  rival.  Napoleon  designated  him 
the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe.  His  person  was  as 
manly  as  his  manners  were  effeminate — his  noble  fea- 
tures and  powerful  limbs  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
eccentric  frivolity  of  some  of  his  actions.  His  best  cha- 
racteristics were,  however,  a  strong  natural  sagacity, 
and  an  almost  unbounded  generosity  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  These  qualities  were  frequently  called 
forth  when  he  was  placed  by  Bonaparte  on  the  throne 
of  Naples. 

When  Napoleon,  blindly  imagining  that  his  army 
could  successfully  contend  with  the  severity  of  a  northern 
winter,  formed  the  gigantic  project  of  subjugating  Russia, 
Murat  was  summoned  from  the  Neapolitan  throne  to 
Dresden,  to  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Im- 
perial army.  Previous  to  his  departure,  Murat  who 
had  married  Napoleon's  sister,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  esta- 
blished a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  hit 
queen.   This  lady,  though  not  the  handsomest  was  cer- 
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tainly  the  most  interesting  and  best-informed  of  all 
Napoleon's  listen.  Besides  many  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, she  possessed  great  personal  courage  and  tart  in 
the  management  of  political  and  administrative  affairs. 
Unfortunately,  however,  she  was,  like  her  eldest  brother, 
inclined  to  be  despotic — a  disposition  which  manifested 
itself  as  soon  as  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  fell  chiefly 
into  her  hands.  This  was  unfortunate;  for,  under  the 
mildest  rule  of  a  foreign  power,  a  conquered  nation 
seldom  sits  quietly ;  and  the  Neapolitans  already  bore 
with  impatience  the  sway  of  a  French  king.  Caroline's 
arbitrary  character  was  known,  and  on  Murat's  depar- 
ture, the  discontent  of  the  Neapolitans  increased ;  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  French  dynasty, 
and  to  re-establish  the  exiled  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  conspirators  were  the  monks 
of  the  several  religious  orders  which  Murat  had  sup- 
pressed, and  whose  revenues  he  had  made  the  property 
of  the  nation.  These  men  possessed  great  influence  over 
the  Italian  aristocracy,  as  well  as  over  the  lower  orders, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  and  exercised  their  sacred 
ministry  to  exasperate  their  flocks  to  rebellion.  The 
moment  the  establishment  of  the  regency  was  officially 
announced,  the  monks  redoubled  their  efforts  in  favour 
of  tlie  expelled  Bourbons,  and  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy 
every  class  of  the  people,  from  the  disaffected  nobility 
down  to  military  deserters  and  banditti.  The  most  in- 
fluential of  the  monkish  agitators  was  Gins  to  Capez- 
zuti,  formerly  of  the  order  of  St  Martin,  and  for  many 
years  the  manager  and  treasurer  of  all  the  estates  and 
revenues  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Not  having 
been  quite  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  offices, 
Giusto  amassed  great  wealth,  and  lived  in  splendid 
affluence  at  San  Marcallino,  a  pretty  village  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  brigands  who  infested  the  marshes  of  Putria 
and  Capua,  held  him  in  great  estimation,  and  were  so 
much  under  his  influence,  that  they  were  ever  ready 
to  obey  whatever  he  should  command.  His  villa  be- 
came the  head  quarters  of  the  principal  partisans  of 
Ferdinand,  the  exiled  monarch,  then  residing  in  Sicily, 
and  he  freely  appropriated  a  portion  of  his  vast  wealth 
to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  for  his  willing 
followers,  all  of  whom  were  ready  to  commence  the 
insurrection  at  any  moment  Fra  Giusto  might  com- 
mand. At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  grand  explo- 
sion should  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's 
birth— the  15th  of  August  1812.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  not 
taken  so  secretly  as  to  prevent  their  proceedings  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  minister  of  police,  and  before 
the  appointed  day,  Fra  Giusto  Capezzuti  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  state  prison  of  Naples.  The  friar  bore  this  reverse 
with  the  utmost  fortitude ;  and  although  promises  of 
pardon  were  repeatedly  made  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  betray  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  he  indig- 
nantly rejected  them.  Some  of  his  fellow -prisoners 
were  not  so  honourable.  Having  been  falsely  per- 
suaded that  Capezzuti  liad  become  their  accuser,  they 
not  only  avowed  their  own  guilt,  but  gave  to  the 
minister  such  information  as  enabled  him  to  arrest  a 
great  portion  of  those  conspirators  who  had  hitherto 
escaped;  and  in  a  few  days  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals  were  lodged  in  prison.  Preliminary 
examinations  were  instantly  commenced,  and  the  result 
was,  that  one  hundred  and  forty-three  persons  were 
committed  to  take  their  trial;  amongst  whom  were 
some  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  besides  military 
officers,  and  even  chiefs  of  the  police  or  Sbirri.  To  try 
these  culprits,  all  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  were 
ordered  by  the  regent  to  sit  three  tiroes  a- week,  and 
the  trials  lasted  from  the  3d  to  the  22d  of  December 
1812.  Meanwhile  the  chief  conspirators  endeavoured, 
through  their  friend*,  to  corrupt  not  only  the  juries,  but 
the  judges,  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  bribery. 
They  also  retained  the  most  subtle  and  eloquent  couuicl 


in  the  kingdom  for  their  defence.  But  these  efforts 
were  useless ;  all  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason :  the 
least  culpable  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  ; 
others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys ;  whilst  Giusto 
Capezzuti  and  forty-seven  more  of  the  leaders  were- 
ordered  to  be  guillotined. 

All  hope  was  not,  however,  given  up.  By  the  French 
law— then  in  force  in  Naples— the  right  exists  in  cri- 
minal cases  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  cassation.  >  To 
this  court  the  friends  and  counsel  of  the  convicted  con- 
spirators applied  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
formalities said  to  have  occurred  during  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  As  the  appeal  was  founded  on  a  mere 
legal  quibble,  little  good  was  expected  to  resuit  from  it, 
the  chief  object  of  the  applicants  being  to  obtain  such  a 
delay  as  would  allow  of  Murat's  return  from  Russia  -,  fur 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  mercy  could  be  expected  from 
his  queen.  Caroline,  indeed,  exerted  all  her  influence 
on  the  court  of  cassation  to  hasten  on  the  proceedings, 
so  as  to  bring  the  culprits  speedily  to  execution.  In  a 
few  days,  therefore,  the  appeal  was  rejected,  and  Fra 
Giusto  and  his  forty-seven  associates  were  ordered  to 
be  beheaded  on  the  15th  of  January  1613.  The  monk, 
with  three  of  his  relations,  were  to  be  executed  before  his 
own  villa  at  San  Marcallino,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
brigands  and  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  would  make 
a  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  the  popular  friar,  that 
village  was  completely  garrisoned  with  troops. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Murat  appeared  in  Naples. 
The  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  a  quarrel  with 
Napoleon,  had  driven  him  back  to  his  kingdom  quite 
unexpectedly.  Of  course  his  mere  presence  in  Naples 
at  once  annulled  the  powers  of  tlie  regency,  and  before 
the  conspirators  could  be  put  to  death,  his  signature 
was  by  law  necessary  to  the  warrants.  The  Marquis 
Guicciardi,  minister  of  justice,  with  a  rueful  countenance 
submitted  them  to  the  king  for  perusal.  Murat  exa- 
mined the  instruments  with  attention,  and  was  evidently 
shocked  at  being  required  to  sign  away  the  fives  of  so 
many  of  his  subjects.  '  How  is  it  possible,'  he  inquired, 
'they  could  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  so  daring  and 
difficult  an  enterprise  r 

The  minister  replied  that  the  conspirators  were  nume- 
rous, wealthy,  and  influential — were  well  supplied  with 
arms — were  supported  by  the  enemies  of  the  state  from 
without,  and  by  the  lower  classes  from  within. 

'  Can  it  be,'  rejoined  the  king,  4  that  a  few  inexpe- 
rienced rebels,  backed  by  unmanageable  brigands,  could 
ever  dream  of  overturning  a  government  supported  by 
a  hundred  thousand  faithful  and  well-disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  having  in  its  secure  possession  all  the  military 
strongholds  and  all  the  civil  and  financial  resources  of 
the  country  ?  The  truth  is,  Marquis,  these  unfortunate 
men  must  be  insane.  No  one  shall  convince  me  that 
people  in  their  right  senses  could  have  engaged  in  such 
a  wild  adventure.  I  am  convinced  they  are  mad,  and 
shall  therefore  revise  their  sentence.  Let  them  be  con- 
fined in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  A  versa,  and  kept  there 
until  they  recover  their  senses !' 

The  will  of  Murat  was  law.  The  culprits,  instead  of 
being  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  were  transferred  to  the 
state  mad-house.  In  a  few  months  the  merciful  king 
affected  to  believe  that  their  insanity  had  sufficiently 
abated  to  admit  of  their  being  allowed  at  large  without 
danger  to  the  public,  and  they  were  one  and  all  libe- 
rated. The  effect  of  this  clemency  was  to  convert  them 
from  conspirators  into  the  most  devoted  subjects  of  whom 
Murat  could  boast  Amongst  them,  however,  there 
were  a  few  miserable  exceptions. 

At  the  final  downfall  oi  the  French  empire  in  1615, 
Murat  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  made  soon  after  an  attempt  to  regain  the  throne 
far  more  insane  than  that  of  Capezzuti  and  his  followers ; 
though,  alas!  his  offence  was  not  so  leniently  dealt  with 
as  he  had  treated  theirs.  He  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Calabria  with  a  few  companions,  in  the  hope  of  being 
joined  by  the  oppressed  people.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed ;  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the  base  sentence 
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.of  a  Neapolitan  court-martial.  What  renders  this  pro- 
ceeding the  more  revolting  is  the  circumstance,  that 
Umongst  those  who  condemned  Murat  to  death,  were 
reveral  of  the  conspirators  whom  he  had  so  generously 
pardoned.  He  was  in  the  first  place  arrested  by  a 
Captain  de  Conciliis,  was  condemned  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  General  Nunxiante.and  by  the  vote  of  Prince 
Caty'osa,  whose  father,  brothers,  and  other  relations  were 
amongst  the  condemned  of  the  15th  January  1813. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

\  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

From  a  renort  of  the  officers  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment. Board  of  Trade,  laid  a  short  time  ago  before 
parliament,  "ve  gather  Borne  certain  information  re- 
specting railway  accidents  and  their  causes.  The  report, 
which  purports  to  be  for  1843,  establishes  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  in  railway  travelling  accidents  would 
seldom  if  ever  occur  provided  reasonable  cure  were 
taken  by  the  passengers,  the  attendants  on  the  trains, 
and  others.  Railway  accidents  are  divided  by  the  writers 
of  the  report  into  three  classes.  First,  those  of  a  public 
nature,  attended  by  personal  injury  to  the  public ;  that 
is  to  say,  individuals  injured  by  circumstances  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  companies.  Second,  acci- 
dents attended  with  personal  injury  to  individuals,  owing 
to  their  own  inadvertence  or  negligence.  Third,  acci- 
dents attended  with  personal  injury  to  servants  of  the 
company,  in  circumstances  involving  no  danger  to  the 
public. 

In  the  first  class  of  accidents  three  were  killed  and 
three  injured  in  1843;  but  of  this  number  only  one 
case  of  death  occurred  from  circumstances  not  under 
the  control  of  the  sufferer.  This  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  collision  of  trains,  owing  to  the  fault  of  an  engine 
driver.  The  other  two  deaths  were  partly  ascribable 
to  the  parties  themselves.  The  number  of  passengers 
travelling  by  railway  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  not 
less  than  24.000,000,  who  were  conveyed,  on  an  ave- 
rage, about  fifteen  miles  each.  The  announcement  of 
the  fact,  therefore,  that  out  of  this  vast  number  only 
one  death  occurred  from  a  cause  not  imputable  to  the 
party  injured,  shows  the  high  deerec  of  security  which 
lias  been  attained  in  railway  travelling,  and  demonstrates 
in  a  forcible  manner  the  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  progress  of  scientific  improvement  in  point 
of  safety  as  well  as  of  speed. 

Of  the  second  class  of  accidents,  the  report  records 
twenty-four  persons  killed  and  seventeen  injured ;  a 
ratio  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year.  As 
a  general  result,  it  may  be  stated  that  about  twenty- 
four  persons  arc  killed  annually  on  railways  by  their 
own  imprudence.  Their  deaths  cannot,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  termed  accidents.  This  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  glance  at  the  following  causes  of  death : — '  Fell 
across  the  rails  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Boy  riding 
without  leave.  Run  over  at  night,  trespassing  on  the 
rails.  Paasenger  reaching  imprudently  out  of  the  car- 
riage, struck  on  the  head  by  a  wall.  Passenger  at- 
tempting to  get  in  after  the  train  started.  Passenger 
jumping  out  before  the  train  stopped.  Jumping  on 
wagons  in  motion.  Run  over,  crossing  imprudently 
before  a  train.*   And  so  on  with  the  others. 

The  third  class  of  accidents  refers,  as  has  been  said, 
to  servants  of  the  companies,  and  shows  a  list  of  forty 
killed  and  twenty-eight  injured;  also  nearly  what  it 
had  been  the  preceding  year.  A  number  of  these  acci- 
dents likewise  arose  from  imprudence,  or  imperfect  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  As,  for  example — 
'  Time-keeper  attempting  to  jump  on.  Guard  fell  off. 
Fireman  fell  off  Labourer  run  over,  crossing  before 
wagons.  Struck  by  a  bridge,'  ttc.  Heedlessness  of  com- 
panions, particularly  in  the  dark,  was  a  prevalent  cause 
of  injury. 

A  consideration  of  the  whole  cases,  and  the  circum- 
with  them,  leaves  the  impression, 


that  railway  travelling  is  on  the  whole 
both  to  life  and  limb,  than  travelling  by  stage-coach, 
steamboat,  or  any  other  conveyance.  Nor  is  this 
more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected,  seeing  that 
the  whole  mecanique  of  a  railway  train,  its  velocity, 
stoppages,  &c  are  strictly  under  physical  control,  and 
not  necessarily  liable  to  those  irregularities  arising  from 
inattention,  caprice,  exhaustion,  and  the  like,  which 
must  ever  more  or  less  attend  all  modes  of  transit  that 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  animal  power.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  companies,  being  now  under  the  control 
of  a  public  board,  may  be  regarded  as  upon  the  soundest 
footing  which  the  case  admits  of,  and  the  interest  of 
all  parties  being  to  prevent  accidents,  the  public  may 
rest  assured  that,  with  reasonable  care  on  their  own 
part,  they  scarcely  run  any  risk,  entitled  to  the  name, 
in  this  kind  of  travelling. 

PERIODICAL  WORKS. 

We  daily  see  periodical  works  commenced  with  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  chance  of  success,  or  rather  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  speedy  extinction  written  in  legible  character* 
upon  them.  They  struggle  on  for  a  time,  are  a  source 
of  loss  to  their  conductors,  and  after  all  have  to  slink 
out  of  life  ingloriously,  or,  nt  the  best,  get  themselves 
incorporated  with  other  works,  which  is  but  a  shabby 
apology  lor  an  honest  death.  We  have  generally  re- 
marked that  these  unfortunate  enterprises  might  have 
been  prevented  if  the  persons  concerned  had  been  in 
possession  of  a  few  principles  which  more  experienced 
individuals  have  ascertained  as  governing  this  branch  of 
literary  business,  and,  knowing  these  principles,  had 
been  disposed  to  observe  and  act  by  them. 

A  vast  number  of  periodical  works  are  devoted  to 
special  objects,  as  religion,  science,  art,  temperance,  and 
so  forth;  and  many  are  the  organs  of  particular  reli- 
gious parties.   These  come  not  within  the  present  in- 
quiry, as  they  all  exist  by  virtue  of  definite  and  easily- 
ascertainable  means  of  support.    It  is  with  regard  to 
such  periodicals  as  reviews,  magazines,  and  smaller 
miscellanies,  which  appeal  to  the  whole  public  with 
literary  matter  more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  that 
any  difficulty  of  calculation  exists.  Here  it  appears  that 
success  will  only  be  attained  through  the  efficacy  of  one 
or  other  of  three  principles.    In  the  first  case,  the  work 
must  be  mainly  the  medium  of  the  productions  of  some 
particular  writer  possessing  remarkable  gifts,  and  whose 
writings  have  consequently  in  a  high  degree  that  pecu- 
liar though  almost  indefinable  quality,  acceptability 
with  the  public.    In  this  case  the  public  buy.  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  the  worka  of  one  of  their  favou- 
rites.  They  would  purchase  the  same  author's  writings 
in  any  other  convenient  form:  this  periodical,  being 
the  medium  of  these  writings,  is  purchased  accordinriy. 
In  the  second  case,  the  work  must  bear  a  very  decided 
and  special  character  in  respect  of  politics,  or  some  other 
line  of  speculation,  and  thus  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  a  particular  class  in  the  community,  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  it  may  be  said  to  represent   In  this  case, 
too,  it  may  be  all  the  better  that  some  master  spirit 
animates  and  harmonises  the  mass ;  indeed  this  object 
cannot  well  be  accomplished  otherwise.    Thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  two  first  principles  in  a  great  measure 
resolve  themselves  into  one:  the  work  must  have  a 
strong  individuality  of  character,  whether  this  may  be 
conferred  by  a  dogma,  or  by  a  peculiarly  endowed  con- 
tributor.   It  must  be  a  distinct  and  uniform  character, 
which  the  reader  expects  to  meet  with  every  time  he 
opens  a  new  number,  and  in  which  he  finds  so  much  to 
gratify  him,  that  he  never  thinks  of  giving  up  the  work, 
but  receives  it  continually,  as  a  friend  whose  visits  have 
worked  themselves  into  his  habits,  and  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  comfort  of  his  life.    The  third  prin- 
ciple is  one  which  is  seen  to  operate  with  or  without 
either  or  both  of  the  other  two :  it  consists  in  the  work 
serving,  by  its  general  character,  as  well  as  its  form 
and  price,  some  important  useful  end ;  as  where,  for 
stance,  it  supplies  a 
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ter  required  by  a  section  of  the  public  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  the  formation  of  plans,  for  by  some 
trivial  external  peculiarity — in  its  periods,  its  form,  or 
its  price — a  work  may  fail  to  meet  the  desired  recep- 
tion, even  although  possessed  of  considerable  internal 
merit  So  also  it  may  fail  from  a  pre -occupation  of  the 
ground. 

If  the  reader  casts  his  mind  back  upon  all  the  distin- 
guished periodical  works  known  in  England  during  the 
last  century,  he  will  And  that  they  each  depended  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  three  principles  above-described,  or 
upon  two  or  all  of  them  together.  Watch  narrowly, 
on  the  other  band,  for  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  pe- 
riodical works,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the  absence 
of  these  principles.  We  often  see  a  new  venture  of 
this  kind,  where  the  external  appearance,  the  arrange- 
ments for  publication,  and  the  means  of  engaging  public 
attention,  have  all  been  duly  attended  to.  The  work 
looks  well ;  its  writers  arc  even  respectable ;  yet  it  does 
not  succeed,  and  this  simply  because  there  was  no  lead- 
ing wit,  no  special  doctrine  or  aim,  and  therefore  no  in- 
dividuality. Being  a  mere  congeries,  chance-assembled, 
of  tolerable  papers— a  miscellany  which  might  have  as 
well  been  formed  by  a  selection  from  former  numbers 
of  contemporary  works — motive  for  purchase  is  want- 
ing ;  no  special  regard  is  inspired  into  any  portion  of 
the  public;  the  work  therefore  acquires  no  hold,  and 
its  extinction  becomes  inevitable. 


SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  NETTLK  ORDRB  OP  PLANTS. 

I  Tite  nettle,  at  it  grows  beneath  a  wall  in  some  neglected 
spot,  appears  a  plant  sufficiently  insignificant.  And  in 
the  esteem  of  mankind  at  large,  there  are  few  which 
stand  lower.  Our  readers  will  nevertheless  be  prepared 
to  hear  of  something  interesting  under  this  head,  when 
they  learn  how  the  nettle  stands  with  the  naturalist 
With  him,  it  is  the  chief  or  type  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all  the  natural  orders,  comprehending  not 
fewer  than  twenty-four  genera,  of  which  there  are  above 
two  hundred  species.  This  great  assemblage  of  plants 
takes  a  general  name,  Urtkacea,  from  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  nettle.  And  what  are  the  plants  thus 
described  ?  We  find  amongst  them  some  that  are  most 
interesting,  even  in  tlie  eyes  of  uninstructcd  persons. 
The  hop,  so  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  England, 
is  ranked  under  the  nettle  order.  The  bread-fruit-tree 
and  cow-tree,  which  furnish  a  ready-made  meal  in  some 
favoured  clime*,  take  their  places  among  the  urticacea?. 
To  this  order  belongs  the  India-rubber-tree,  from  which 
we  now  derive  a  comfort  so  important  in  our  rainy 
climate;  also  the  upas-lree.  of  which  so  many  strange 
tales  are  told.  Under  this  head  are  likewise  classed  the 
sycamore  and  fig  of  Scripture,  besides  the  hemp,  the 
pcUitory  of  the  wall,  the  banyan-tree,  and  the  mulberry. 
An  order  comprehending  plants,  many  of  which  are  at 
first  sight  so  dissimilar,  is  apt  to  confound  the  unini- 
tiated ;  but  the  difficulty  is  greatly  removed  by  dividing 
it  into  two  distinct  tribes— the  Urticacea  proper,  and 
the  Artucarpeer,  or  bread-fruit* ;  the  former  embracing 
the  herbaceous  8]>ecies  with  watery  juice,  and  the  latter 
the  ligneous  species,  whose  juice  is  milky.  '  The  bota- 
nical construction  of  the  flowers,"  says  Loudon,  '  is, 
however,  strikingly  alike  in  all,  from  the  nettle  and 
humble  pellitory  of  the  wall,  to  the  fig  and  bread-fruit- 
tree.  In  all  the  genera,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  distinct;  that  is,  some  of  the  flowers  have  only 
stamens,  and  others  only  a  pistil ;  the  latter,  of  course, 
being  the  only  ones  which  produce  seed.  None  of  the 
flowers  have  any  corolla ;  and  in  all  the  male  flowers, 
the  stamens  which  are  erect  at  first  spring  back  with 
elasticity,  and  discharge  their  pollen,  and  afterwards 
remain  extended.  The  seeds  are  all  enclosed  in  nuts, 
though  the  edible  part  varies— being  in  some,  as  the 
bread-fruit  and  the  fig,  the  dilated  receptacle  ;  and  in 
others,  as  the  mulberry,  the  metamorphosed  calyx. 


Many  of  the  genera  have  one  or  two  species  which 
produce  eatable  fruit  though  the  fruit  of  the  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  is  unwholesome,  an  anomaly 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  order  except  the 
Solanacea  (nightshades);  and  though  the  milky  juice 
of  most  urticaceous  plants  is  poisonous,  it  affords  in  one 
species,  the  cow-tree,  a  wholesome  beverage.'  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the 
order.  The  leaves,  for  example,  are  alternate,  and 
usually  covered  with  asperities,  or  with  hairs  furnished 
with  a  stinging  secretion ;  and  this  stinging  property, 
so  well  exemplified  in  the  common  nettle,  is  participated 
in  by  many  others  whose  acridity  is  intense.  A  nar- 
cotic principle  is  highly  developed  in  the  hemp,  and 
the  toughness  of  the  fibre  of  that  plant  is  common  to 
numerous  others  of  the  order ;  while  many  species  fur- 
nish caoutchouc  of  the  finest  quality.  Such  are  the 
general  features  of  urticaceous  plants,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  which  will  be  more  clearly  shown  by 
treating  respectively  the  two  great  tribes  into  which 
botanists  have  divided  them. 

The  first  tribe,  Urticacea  proper,  contains  all  those 
plants— as  the  nettle,  hop,  hemp,  and  pellitory— which 
possess  the  common  characteristics  of  the  order,  but 
agree  with  the  stinging  nettle  in  yielding  a  watery  juice 
when  broken.  Moat  of  them  also  agree  in  having  rough 
leaves  and  angular  stalks,  the  fibres  of  which  are  so 
tough  as  to  be  capable  of  being  spun.  At  the  head  of 
the  tribe  stands  the  genus  Urtica,  which  embraces  those 
plants  known  under  the  common  name  of  nettle,  a  term 
the  same  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  netel  or  nadl  (a 
needle),  and  evidently  applied  on  account  of  the  sting- 
ing properties  of  the  hairs  or  prickles.  Urtica,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  also  a  descriptive  name,  but  alludes  to  the 
sensation  which  the  sting  produces,  being  from  the  Latin 
uro,  I  burn.  There  are  about  forty  species  of  true  nettles, 
most  of  which  are  herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs, 
growing  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
three  of  the  species  are  British,  namely,  U.  pUuli/cra, 
tho  Roman  nettle ;  U.  dioica,  the  great  nettle ;  and  U. 
wens,  the  small  nettle — all  of  which  are  well  known  for 
their  stinging  qualities,  and  are  found  abundantly  under 
hedge  banks,  amongst  rubbish,  and  in  other  neglected 
places.  None  of  the  three  species  are  ever  found  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man ;  indeed,  let  the  traveller 
meet  with  a  clump  of  nettles,  and  he  may  decide  with 
certainty  that  man  has,  or  has  had,  his  abode  not  far 
distant  Of  our  native  aorta,  the  U.  pihdtfera  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  virulent ;  but  the  sting  of  the  small 
species  is  for  the  moment  equally  severe  and  painful. 
Why  tho  nettle  stings,  is  easily  explained.  Besides  the 
hairs  which  cover  the  leaves,  there  are  numerous 
bristles,  somewhat  longer,  of  a  horny  consistence,  and 
most  acutely  pointed.  These  bristles  are  not  however, 
solid  throughout  like  a  pin  or  needle,  but  are  hollow, 
and  have  at  their  base  a  minute  gland  filled  with  an 
acrid  fluid.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  point  is  touched, 
the  sting  pressing  upon  the  gland  forces  the  fluid  through 
the  tube;  and  if  the  bristle  has  penetrated  the  skin, 
the  poison  is  injected  into  the  wound,  where  it  irritates, 
inflames,  and  causes  the  well-known  pain  alluded  to. 
All  the  stinging-nettle*  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
fang  of  the  serpent  wounds  and  injects  the  poison  at 
the  same  instant 

The  stinging  properties  of  the  British  nettles  arc  feeble, 
however,  when  compared  with  those  of  some  Indian 
species,  which  are  so  virulent  as  to  cause  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain,  and  even  sometimes  death.  Leschen- 
anlt  de  la  Tour  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
effects  of  touching  the  Urtica  crenulata,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cal- 
cutta : — '  One  of  the  leaves  slightly  touched  the  first 
three  fingers  of  my  left  hand ;  at  the  time,  I  only  per- 
ceived a  slight  pricking,  to  which  I  paid  no  attention. 
This  was  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  pain  continued 
to  increase ;  in  an  hour  it  became  intolerable ;  it  seemed 
as  if  some  one  was  rubbing  my  fingers  with  a  hot  iron- 
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Nevertheless  there  was  no  remarkable  appearance; 
neither  swelling,  nor  pustule,  nor  inflammation.  The 
pain  rapidly  spread  along  the  arm  as  far  as  the  arm- 
pit I  was  then  seized  with  a  frequent  sneezing,  and 
with  a  copious  running  at  the  note,  as  if  I  had  caught 
a  violent  cold  in  the  bead.  About  noon  I  experienced 
a  painful  contraction  of  the  back  of  the  jaws,  which 
made  me  fear  an  attack  of  tetanus.  I  then  went  to  bed, 
hoping  that  repose  would  alleviate  my  suffering ;  but  it 
did  not  abate :  on  the  contrary,  it  continued  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  following  night ;  but  1  lost  the  contraction 
of  the  jaws  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  the  pain  began  to  leave  me,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
I  continued  to  suffer  for  two  days;  and  the  pain  re- 
turned in  full  force  when  I  put  my  hand  into  water.  I 
did  not  finally  get  clear  of  it  for  nine  days.'  Violent 
as  were  these  effect*,  they  are  not  so  severe  as  those 
produced  by  another  Eastern  nettle  known  by  the  name 
of  devil's  leaf,  wliose  sting  is  said  occasionally  to  cause 
death.  The  irritation  produced  by  the  common  nettle 
of  our  hedge*  has  a  blistering  effect  on  the  skin  like 
that  arising  from  the  application  of  ground  mustard ; 
and  in  old  bcrbals  we  find  nettle  switches  recommended 
for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  acrid  properties  of  the  nettle, 
the  tops  or  young  shoots  in  spring  form  an  excellent  pot- 
herb, and  were  at  one  time  pretty  extensively  used  by 
the  humbler  classes  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  even  cultivated  by  the  higher  classes  for 
that  purpose,  being  regarded  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood, 
and  an  alterative  at  a  season  when  few  other  pot-herbs 
could  be  obtained.  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes  to  the 
practice  when  he  makes  Andrew  Eairservice  say,  4  Nae 
doubt  I  should  understand  my  ain  trade,  seeing  I  was 
bred  in  the  parish  of  Dreepdaily,  near  Glasco',  where 
they  raise  king  kail  under  glass,  and  force  the  early 
nettles  for  spring  kail.'  The  custom  of  making  nettle- 
broth  is  still  more  characteristically  alluded  to  in  the 
following  popular  rhymes  :— 

Oin  ye  bo  for  lnnji  kail, 

Cow  Hie  nettle,  »»oo'  the  nettle; 
Gin  yts  be  for  lung  kail, 

Cow  the  nettle  early. 

Cnw  it  Utah,  r-nw  It  suno, 
Cow  It  In  the  month  of  June, 
Btoo'  It  e'er  it's  in  the  blume ; 
Cow  the  nettle  early. 

Cow  it  by  the  anld  wt'n, 
Cow  it  where  the  »un  ne'er  fa'«, 
Stoo'  it  whan  the  day  daw* ; 
Cow  the  nettle  enrly. 

Whatever  value  our  ancestors  may  have  set  on  '  nettle- 
kail,'  it  is  clear  their  tastes  have  not  descended  to  their 
offspring — the  pigs  of  the  peasantry  having  by  modern 
usat;e  the  sole  and  undisputed  right  to  the  dainty.  The 
nettle,  however,  retains  its  place  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and 
'  nettle-tea'  is  still  a  popular  remedy  for  many  diseases. 

The  sudk  of  the  true  nettles,  like  the  hop,  hemp,  and 
others  of  the  same  natural  family,  yields  a  strong  woody 
fibre,  which  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
cloth,  ropes,  paper,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  various  species  of  nettles  has  been  attempted ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been  persevered  in, 
owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  separating  the  fibre.  Could 
this  be  done  readily  and  cheaply,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
its  superseding  the  hemp  and  flax  for  certain  purposes, 
as,  according  to  Dr  Roxburgh,  the  produce  of  the  U. 
tenacissima  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  fibres 
which  he  subjected  to  experiment.  This  species  is  the 
culuee  of  the  East  Indies  and  adjacent  countries,  so 
highly  valued  for  the  beauty,  fineness,  and  softness  of 
its  fibre.  It  is  readily  propagated,  as  the  willow,  from 
cuttings,  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  northern  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  and  throws  up  numerous  shoots 
as  soon  as  cut  down,  which  may  be  done  about  five 
times  a-ycar.  It  is  used  by  the  Malays  and  others  for 
sewing-thread  and  twine,  and  for  makiug  fishing-nets — 
a  circumstance  rendered  more  worthy  of  notice,  seeing 
that  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 1 


can  Indians,  also  make  their  cordage  and  fishing-tackle 

from  the  ligneous  fibres  of  nettles.  Besides  these  pro- 
perties, some  Indian  species,  as  U.  tuberoaa,  furnish 
root-stocks,  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  either  raw. 
boiled,  or  roasted.  This  plant,  it  is  said,  was  introduced 
into  Britain,  and  bore  its  tuber-like  root-stocks,  and 
might  have  furnished  a  cheap  food  for  pigs  and  cattle, 
as  it  could  have  grown  in  waste  places ;  but  the  winter 
was  too  severe,  and  destroyed  the  plants.  The  root  of 
the  common  nettle,  when  boiled  with  alum,  yields  a 
durable  yellow  dye;  and  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  when 
salted,  curdles  milk  without  communicating  to  it  any 
disagreeable  flavour,  and  is  therefore  used  in  some 
dairies  in  preference  to  rennet  Among  other  properties 
of  the  true  nettles,  botanists  mention  their  adaptation 
for  ornamental  purposes;  for  although  our 
stand  merely  as 
foreign  species  i 
of  their  foliage. 

The  nettle,  however,  is  not  the  only  genus  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  first  tribe  of  this  natural  order:  the  hop 
and  hemp  are  of  much  higher  importance  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  hop  (Hummltu  lupultu\  the 
female  flowers  of  which  arc  so  extensively  used  for  im- 
parting a  bitter  flavour  to  malt  liquors,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them  from  fermentation,  is,  like  the 
common  nettle,  indigenous  to  Britain  and  to  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  and  stems  arc,  like  many 
of  the  tribe,  covered  with  hairs  and  bristles,  but  these 
are  innocuous.  The  efficacious  principle  of  the  hop  is 
contained  in  the  scales  which  cover  the  seed-vessels,  and 
consists  of  a  substance  called  lupuline,  which  occasions 
the  fragrance  of  the  plant,  and  produces  the  bitter  astrin- 
gent so  highly  valued  by  the  maltster.  Lupuline  is  a 
gentle  narcotic ;  but  though  the  fragrance  of  hops  is 
said  to  produce  sleep  when  inhaled  in  small  quantities, 
an  excess  of  it  causes  headache  and  vertigo,  especially 
in  nervous  persons.  The  fibres  of  the  stem,  when  sepa- 
rated by  maceration,  are  found  to  possess  the  same  te- 
nacity as  those  of  the  nettle  and  hemp,  and  may  be  made 
into  coarse  cloth  and  cordage.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
hop,  like  those  of  the  nettle,  are  edible,  and  when  boiled, 
are  said  to  make  a  tolerable  substitute  for  asparagus 
The  great  importance  of  this  member  of  the  urticaceac 
consists  in  its  value  to  the  maltster  ;  and  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are  annually  paid  in  hop-duties  to 
government  The  hemp  (Cannabis  tativa)  presents  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  its  congeners,  the  hop  and  nettle. 
The  smell  of  hemp,  when  growing,  produces  the  same 
effects  as  that  of  hops  in  excess ;  and  in  hot  countries 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  stupor  like  that  caused  by 
opium.  The  fibres  of  tlie  stem  constitute  the  well- 
known  hemp  of  commerce,  and  are  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ropes,  sail-cloth,  &a  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  India,  but  is  now  widely  cultivated  in  various 
European  countries. 

The  second  tribe  of  the  order,  namely,  the  Artucarpea, 
or  bread-fruits,  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, that  it  is  necessary  to  possess  considerable  bo- 
tanical knowledge  to  perceive  the  resemblance  between 
them.  When  examined,  however,  they  are  found  to 
agree  in  almost  every  natural  character,  except  in  their 
juice,  which  is  milky  and  glutinous,  instead  of  watery. 
The  members  of  this  division  are  very  numerous,  and 
arc  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  or  warm  regions. 
Many  of  them,  as  the  bread-fruit-tree  (Artocarpus  tncuu\ 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  tribe,  the  banyan,  the  upas 
and  cow-tree,  have  been  long  regarded  as  vegetable, 
wonders,  in  consequence  of  the  marvellous  stories  re- 
lated by  our  earlier  navigators.  Our  space  will  allow 
us  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  peculia- 
rities of  this  subdivision.  '  Their  milk,  which  is  always 
acrid,  renders  some  of  them  intensely  poisonous,  as  the 
upas-tree  of  Java,  and  certain  Indian  species  of  fig: 
nevertheless,  if  the  milk  is  naturally  absent  from  any 
particular  part  of  an  artocarpeous  plant  that  part  be- 
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comes  eatable,  and  even  wholesome.  Thus  the  fruit  of 
the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a  short  time  before  its  maturity, 
remains  milky,  and  at  that  time  it  would  prove  exceed- 
ingly dangerous ;  but  when  ripe,  the  milk  disappears,  is 
replaced  by  sugar,  and  the  fruit  becomes,  as  we  all  know, 
extremely  wholesome.  The  same  explanation  is  pro- 
bably applicable  to  the  case  of  the  bread*  fruit,  which 
forms  an  article  of  food  with  the  South-Sea  islanders.'* 
The  bread-fruit  is  a  native  of  the  South-Sea  islands 
and  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  inhabiting 
only  such  ports  where  it  can  obtain  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture.  It  forms  a  moderately -sized  tree,  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  large  leathery  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  lobed,  and  having  the  male  and  female  flowers 
on  different  receptacles.  The  male  flower  is  arranged 
on  a  sort  of  catkin,  the  female  on  a  round  fleshy  globe, 
which  gradually  enlarges  and  forms  the  edible  bread- 
fruit. The  edible  portion  is  therefore  not  the  seeds, 
which  are  few  and  small,  but  the  fleshy  receptacle  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  When  ripe,  this  receptacle 
is  green,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  melon,  having  its 
surface  roughened  by  the  withered  calyxes  which  remain 
attached.  In  using  it,  the  fruit  is  generally  placed  in 
an  oven  or  before  a  Are,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
rind  turns  black.  This  is  then  scraped  off,  and  the  pulp 
is  found  to  be  '  soft,  tender,  and  white,  resembling  the 
crumb  of  a  newly-baked  loaf,'  though  others  compare 
the  flavour  to  that  of  a  roasted  potato.  In  Anson's 
voyages  it  is  said  to  be  delicious  when  ripe ;  and  when 
mixed  with  lime  or  orange-juice,  to  have  a  grateful  tart 
flavour  not  unlike  apple-sauce.  Besides  the  Artoearpua 
incita,  there  are  several  other  species,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  A.  integrifolia,  or  jack-tree,  also  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  its  general 
appearance  closely  resembling  the  common  bread-fruit. 
Its  leaves  are  larger,  and  entire  (hence  the  name)  ;  its 
fruit  is  also  larger,  weighing  so  much  as  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds;  but  though  used  by  the  natives,  it  is  not  in 
great  repute  among  Europeans,  who  dislike  its  harsh 
dry  crumb  and  offensive  odour.  Its  nuts  or  seeds,  how- 
ever, arc  highly  prized,  being  more  delicious,  when 
roasted,  than  the  best  chestnuts. 

The  cow-tree  (  GalaeUxlendron  utile)  appears  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  bread-fruit-tree,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt as  '  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  its  thick 
roots  scarcely  penetrating  the  stony  soil,  and  unmois- 
tened  during  many  months  of  the  year  by  a  drop  of 
rain  or  dew.  But  dry  and  dead  as  the  branches  appear, 
if  you  pierce  the  trunk,  a  sweet  and  nutritive  milk  flows 
forth,  which  is  in  the  greatest  profusion  at  daybreak. 
At  this  time  the  blacks  and  other  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood hasten  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large 
jugs  to  catch  the  milk,  which  thickens  and  turns  yellow 
on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  the  spot,  others  carry 
it  home  to  their  children ;  and  you  might  fancy  you  saw 
the  family  of  a  cowherd  gathering  around  him,  and 
receiving  from  him  the  produce  of  his  kine.'  The 
upas,  or  poison-tree  of  Java  (Antiaris  toxicaria),  has 
hitherto  been  described  as  a  large  tree,  growing  in 
that  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  caused  by  its 
own  pestiferous  qualities ;  its  exhalations  were  reported 
to  be  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  they  cause 
death  to  all  animals  which  approached  it,  but  even 
destroyed  vegetation  for  a  considerable  distance  around  ; 
mod  lastly,  the  juice  which  flowed  from  its  wounded 
stem  was  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  Much 
of  this  is  pure  fable ;  for  not  only  may  individuals 
approach  it,  but  even  sleep  under  its  shade  with  im- 
punity. Its  juice,  however,  is  a  virulent  poison  when 
insinuated  into  any  part  of  the  animal  system,  and  is 
speedily  followed  by  excruciating  tortures  and  death. 
There  is  now  a  specimen  growing  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  at  London,  which  parties  may  daily  approach 
and  sit  under  without  suffering  any  inconvenience; 
though  any  part  of  the  tree  requires  to  be  handled 
with  extreme  caution.   Besides  the  above  illustrations 
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of  the  tribe  Artocarpeee,  there  are  the  Osage  orange, 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Osage  Indians,  near  Red 
River,  and  celebrated  for  its  fine-grained  elastic  wood, 
the  spreading  banyan,  the  fig,  the  sycamore  of  Scrip- 
ture, various  species  of  mulberry,  and  the  India-rubber- 
tree— all  of  which  are  more  or  leas  valued  for  their  fruit, 
their  wood,  or  milky  juice,  which  is  that  from  which 
caoutchouc  is  derived,  and  from  which  the  silk-worm 
derives  its  peculiar  food  in  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 

The  nettle-trees,  dead-nettles,  and  tea-nettles  which  we 
so  commonly  hear  of,  are  in  no  ways  related  to  the 
order  urticaceae.  The  celtis,  or  nettle-tree,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  belongs  to  the  order  ulmaceae, 
of  which  the  elm  is  the  type,  and  only  takes  its  name 
from  the  similarity  which  its  leaves  bear  to  some  kinds 
of  nettle.  The  dead-nettles  {lamium  album,  and  pur- 
pur  turn)  belong  to  the  order  Labiata*,  and  have  no 
connexion  in  any  of  their  botanical  characters  with 
urticaceous  plants.  They  take  their  name  from  the 
sharp  prickles  which  arm  their  ripened  or  dead  seed- 
vessels,  the  stings  of  which  are  often  attended  with 
considerable  danger  to  the  part  of  the  body  afflicted. 
These  prickles  are  doubly  serrated  on  the  sides,  so  that 
when  they  have  pierced  the  skin,  the  jagged  edges  pre- 
vent their  extraction,  and  aid  their  further  insertion 
whenever  the  part  is  rubbed,  precisely  as  a  beard  of 
barley  will  move  forward  in  one  direction  only.  Sea- 
nettles,  again,  are  the  medusa,  or  sea-blubbers  of  our 
coasts,  and  are  so  named  because  some  of  them  sting 
and  inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them  :  the  cause  of 
this  property  is  unknown.  They  have,  it  will  be  seen, 
like  the  tree-nettles  and  dead-nettles,  no  natural  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  Urtieacea,  which  the  reader  may 
now  perceive  are  a  much  more  interesting  class  of  vege- 
tables than  many  ore  apt  to  imagine,  considering  the 
general  worthlessness  of  the  common  stinging  weed 
which  botanists  have  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order. 


MR  CARLETON'S  TALES. 

The  lesser  tales  of  Mr  Carleton  are  now  in  course 
of  republication  in  a  cheap  form,  with  embellishments, 
by  Messrs  Curry,  Junior,  and  Company,  and  are  amply 
deserving  of  public  patronage.  No  late  illustrator 
of  Irish  life  excels  this  author,  either  in  the  fidelity 
of  his  pictures,  or  in  general  powers  of  creating  amuse- 
ment, while  in  fairness  towards  the  various  questions 
agitating  Irish  society  he  is  superior  to  all.  From 
a  biographical  memoir  of  Mr  Carleton,  we  learn  that 
he  is  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  born  of  poor  parents,  but  educated  above  his 
original  position,  having  been  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood. When  a  youth,  without  friends,  and  without 
money,  he  migrated  to  Dublin  in  search  of  whatever 
fortune  might  be  open  to  him,  and  there  he  has  since 
pursued  a  literary  career,  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades  have  been  strangely  mingled.  As  a  specimen, 
not  of  Mr  Carleton's  powers  in  fictitious  writing,  for 
these  we  cannot  well  exemplify  in  our  narrow  space, 
but  of  his  general  powers  of  droll  and  descriptive  writ- 
ing, the  reader  may  take  the  following  account  of  a  race 
of  Irish  pigs  : — 

'  There  was  in  Ireland  an  old  breed  of  swine,  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  thev  are  still  useful  in  the  hunting 
season,  particularly  if  dogs  happen  to  be  scarce.  They 
were  a  tall  loose  species,  with  legs  of  an  unusual  length, 
with  no  flesh,  short  ears,  as  if  they  had  been  cropped 
for  sedition,  and  with  long  faces  of  a  highly  intellectual 
cast.  They  were  also  of  such  activity,  that  few  grey- 
hounds could  clear  a  ditch  or  cross  a  field  with  more  ' 
agility  or  speed.  Their  backs  formed  a  rainbow  arch, 
capable  of  being  contracted  or  extended  to  an  incon- 
ceivable degree ;  and  their  usual  rate  of  travelling  in 
droves  was  at  mail-coach  speed,  or  eight  Irish  miles  an 
hour,  preceded  by  an  out-rider  to  clear  the  way,  whilst 
their  rear  was  brought  up  by  another  horseman  going 
at  a  three-quarter  gallop. 
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In  the  middle  of  summer,  when  all  nature  reposed 
under  the  united  influence  of  heat  and  dust,  it  was  an 
interesting  sight  to  witness  a  drore  of  them  sweeping 
past  like  a  whirlwind  in  a  cloud  of  their  own  raising, 
their  sharp  and  lengthy  outlines  dimly  risible  through 
the  shining  haze,  like  a  flock  of  antelopes  crossing  the 
deserts  of  the  East. 

But  alas  for  those  happy  days !  This  breed  is  now  a 
curiosity — few  specimens  of  it  remaining,  except  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  whither  these  loTers 
of  liberty,  like  the  free  native*  of  the  back  settlements 
of  America,  have  retired  to  avoid  the  encroachments  of 
civilisation,  and  exhibit  their  Irish  antipathy  to  the 
slavish  comforts  of  steamboat  navigation  and  the  re- 
laxing luxuries  of  English  feeding. 

Indeed  their  patriotism,  as  evinced  in  an  attachment 
to  Ireland  and  Irish  habits,  was  scarcely  more  remark- 
able than  their  sagacity.  There  is  not  an  antiquary 
among  the  members  of  that  learned  and  useful  body, 
the  Irish  Academy,  who  can  boast  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  in  all  its  shades  of 
meaning  and  idiomatic  beauty,  as  did  this  once  flourish- 
ing class  of  animals.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
Irish  tongue  alone;  many  of  them  understood  English 
too ;  and  it  was  said  of  those  that  belonged  to  a  convent, 
the  members  of  which,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  spoke  only  in  Latin,  that  they  were  tolerable 
masters  of  that  language,  and  refused  to  leave  a  potato- 
field  or  plot  of  cabbages,  except  when  addressed  in  it 
To  the  English  tongue,  however,  they  had  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  national  feel- 
ing, or  the  fact  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  guttural,  I 
cannot  say  :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  excellent  Irish  scholars,  and  paid  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  deference  and  obedience  to  whatever 
was  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  language.  In  Mini- 
ster, too,  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  the  hedge-school- 
masters were  good  proficients  in  Latin ;  but  it  is  on  a 
critical  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  that  I  take 
my  stand.  On  this  point  they  were  unrivalled  by  the 
most  learned  pigs  or  antiquaries  of  their  day ;  none  of 
either  class  possessing  at  that  period  such  a  knowledge 
of  Irish  manners,  nor  so  keen  a  sagacity  in  tracing  out 
Irish  roots. 

Their  education,  it  is  true,  was  not  neglected,  and 
their  instructors  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  it 
was  not  lost.  Nothing  could  present  a  finer  display  of 
true  friendship  founded  upon  a  sense  of  equality,  mutual 
interest,  and  good-will,  than  the  Irishman  and  his  pig. 
The  Arubian  and  his  horse  are  proverbial ;  but  had  our 
English  neighbours  known  as  much  of  Ireland  as  they 
did  of  Arabia,  they  would  have  found  as  signal  instances 
of  attachment  subsisting  between  the  former  as  between 
the  latter  ;  and,  perhaps,  when  the  superior  comforts  of 
an  Arabian  hut  arc  contrasted  with  the  squalid  poverty 
of  an  Irish  cabin,  they  would  have  perceived  a  heroism 
and  a  disinterestedness  evinced  by  the  Irish  parties,  that 
would  have  struck  them  with  greater  admiration. 

The  education  of  an  Irish  pig,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  was  an  important  consideration  to  an  Irish- 
man. He  and  his  family,  and  his  pig,  like  the  Arabian 
and  his  horse,  all  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  the  pig,  gene- 
rally for  the  sake  of  convenience,  next  the  "stock."*  At 
meals,  the  pig  usually  was  stationed  at  the  tcrahag,  or 
potato-basket ;  where  the  only  instances  of  bad  temper 
ne  ever  displayed  broke  out  in  petty  and  unbecoming 
squabbles  with  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 
Indeed,  if  he  ever  descended  from  his  high  station  as  a 
member  of  the  domestic  circle,  it  was  upon  these  occa- 
sions when,  with  a  want  of  dignity,  accounted  for  only 
by  the  grovelling  motive  of  self-interest,  he  embroiled 
himself  in  a  series  of  miserable  feuds  and  contentions 
about  scraping  the  pot,  or  carrying  oft*  from  the  jealous 
urchins  about  him  more  than  came  to  his  share.  In 
these  heart-burnings  about  the  good  things  of  this 
world  he  was  treated  with  uncommon  forbearance  :  in 
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his  owner  he  always  had  a  friend,  from  whom,  when  he 
grunted  out  his  appeal  to  him,  he  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving redress :  "  Barney,  behave,  avick :  lay  down  the 
potstick,  an'  don't  be  batiu'  the  pig,  the  crathur." 

In  fact,  the  pig  was  never  mentioned  but  with  this 
endearing  epithet  of  14  crathur"  annexed.  "  Barney,  go 
an'  call  home  the  pig,  the  crathur,  to  his  dinner,  before 
it  gets  cowld  an  him."  "  Barney,  go  an'  see  if  you  can 
see  the  pig,  the  crathur;  his  buck  whist  will  soon  be 
ready."  "  Barney,  run  an'  dhrive  the  pig,  the  crathur, 
out  of  Larry  Neil's  phatie-fleld :  an',  Barney,  whisper,  a 
bouchal  bawn,  don't  run  too  hard,  Barney,  for  fraid  you'd 
lose  your  breath.  What  if  the  crathur  doe*  get  a  taste 
o'  the  new  phatiea—  small  blame  to  him  for  the  tame ! " 

In  short,  whatever  might  have  been  the  habits  of  the 
family,  such  were  those  of  the  pig.  The  latter  was 
usually  out  early  in  the  morning  to  take  exercise,  and 
the  unerring  regularity  with  which  he  returned  at  meal- 
time, gave  sufficient  proof  that  procuring  an  appetite 
was  a  work  of  supererogation  on  his  part.  If  he  came 
before  the  meal  was  prepared,  his  station  waa  at  the 
door,  which  they  usually  shut  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way  until  it  should  be  ready.  In  the  meantime,  so  far 
as  a  forenoon  serenade  and  an  indifferent  voice  could 
go,  his  powers  of  melody  were  freely  exercised  on  the 
outside.  But  he  did  not  stop  here ;  every  stretch  of 
ingenuity  was  tried  by  which  a  possibility  of  gaining 
admittance  could  be  established.  The  hat  and  rags 
were  repeatedly  driven  in  from  the  windows,  which 
from  practice  and  habit  he  was  enabled  to  approach  on 
his  hind  legs ;  a  cavity  was  also  worn  by  the  frequent 
grubbings  of  his  snout  under  the  door,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  broken  away  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
tusks,  so  that  he  was  enabled,  by  thrusting  himself 
between  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  ground,  to  make  a 
most  unexpected  appearance  on  the  hearth,  before  his 
presence  was  at  all  convenient  or  acceptable. 

But  independently  of  these  two  modes  of  entrance, 
namely,  the  door  and  window,  there  was  also  a  third, 
by  which  he  sometimes  scrupled  not  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  family.  This  was  by  the  chimney.  There 
are  many  of  the  Irish  cabins  built  for  economy's  sake 
against  slopes  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  labour  of 
erecting  either  a  gable  or  side-wall  is  saved  by  the 
perpendicular  bank  that  remains  after  the  site  of  the 
house  is  scooped  away.  Of  the  facilities  presented  by 
this  peculiar  structure  the  pig  never  failed  to  avail 
himself.  He  immediately  mounted  the  roof  (through 
which,  however,  he  sometimes  took  an  unexpected 
flight),  and  traversing  It  with  caution,  reached  the 
chimney,  into  which  he  deliberately  backed  himself,  and 
with  no  small  share  of  courage  went  down  precisely  as 
the  northern  bears  are  said  to  descend  the  trunks  of 
trees  during  the  winter,  but  with  far  different  motives. 

In  this  manner  he  cautiously  retrograded  downwards 
with  a  hardihood  which  set  furze  bushes,  brooms,  tongs, 
and  all  other  available  weapons  of  the  cabin  at  defiance. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  declare  that  this  mode  of 
entrance,  which  waa  only  resorted  to  when  every  other 
failed,  was  usually  received  by  the  cottager  and  his 
family  with  a  degree  of  mirth  and  good-humour  that 
were  not  lost  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  pig.  In  order  to 
save  him  from  being  scorched,  which  he  deserved  fur 
his  temerity,  they  usually  received  him  in  a  creel,  often 
in  a  quilt,  and  sometimes  in  the  tattered  blanket,  or 
large  pot,  out  of  which  he  looked  with  a  humorous  con- 
ception of  his  own  enterprise  that  was  highly  diverting. 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  he  was  sometimes  re- 
ceived with  the  comforts  of  a  hot  poker,  which  Paddy 
pleasantly  called,  "  givin*  him  a  tcarm  welcome." 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  these  animals  was 
the  utter  scorn  with  which  they  treated  all  attempts  to 
fatten  them.  In  fact,  the  usual  consequences  of  good 
feeding  were  almost  inverted  in  their  case ;  and  although 
I  might  assert  that  they  became  leaner  in  proportion  to 
what  they  received,  yet  I  must  confine  myself  to  truth, 
by  stating  candidly  that  this  was  not  the  fact ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  state  of  ficshlessness  to  which  they 
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arrived,  but  from  which  they  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded by  good  feeding  or  bad. 

At  thia  point,  despite  of  all  human  ingenuity,  they 
remained  stationary  for  life,  receiving  the  bounty  afforded 
them  with  a  greatness  of  appetite  resembling  the  forti- 
tude of  a  brave  man,  which  rises  in  energy  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  that  which  it  has  to  encounter. 
The  truth  is,  they  were  scandalous  hypocrites ;  for  with 
the  most  prodigious  capacity  for  food,  they  were  spare 
as  philosophers,  and  fitted  evidently  more  for  the  chase 
;  than  the  stye ;  rather  to  run  down  a  buck  or  a  hare  for 
the  larder,  than  to  have  a  place  in  it  themselves.  If 
you  starved  them,  they  defied  you  to  diminish  their 
flesh ;  and  if  you  stuffed  them  like  aldermen,  they  took 
I  all  they  got,  but  disdained  to  carry  a  single  ounce  more 
I  than  if  you  gave  them  whey  thickened  with  water.  In 
short,  they  gloried  in  maceration  and  liberty ;  were  good 
Irish  scholars,  sometimes  acquainted  with  Latin ;  and 
their  flesh,  after  the  trouble  of  separating  it  from  a 
superfluity  of  tough  skin,  was  excellent  venum  so  far 
as  it  went' 


A  PARALLEL  TO  MB  FEATHER8TONHAUQH. 

The  picture  which  Mr  Featherstonhaugh  and  other 
travellers  give  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  north- 
western states  of  America— the  slave-dealing,  the  Law- 
lessness, the  open  unpunished  assassinations,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  fllthincss  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
!  the  people  live — appears  very  appalling  j  but  that  it  is 
;  only  incidental  to  the  rude  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
i  country,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  any  know- 
1  ledge  of  the  former  state  of  our  own  favoured  land, 
j  There  is  a  book  called  LttUrt  from  the  North  of  Scotland, 
which  gives  exactly  such  an  account  of  that  region,  as 
it  existed  about  the  year  1730,  during  a  king's  reign 
which  many  living  persons  yet  remember.   This  work 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  named  Burt,  and  its  truth- 
fulness has  never  been  questioned.*   It  is  written  in  a 
manner  which  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  for  the 
present  purpose;  for  while  our  English  travellers  in 
America  generally  seem  more  than  willing  to  find  all 
:  the  fault  they  can,  Burt  appears  throughout  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mild  and  good-humoured  observer,  who 
I  would  rather  speak  favourably  than  otherwise  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  temporarily  sojourned. 

After  a  description  of  his  journey  northward,  during 
which  he  found  much  reason  for  disgust  at  the  Low- 
land inns,  he  enters  upon  a  lengthened  and  minute 
I  account  of  all  ho  observed  in  and  around  the  town  of 
|  Inverness,  which  duty  obliged  him,  it  is  believed,  to 
make  his  residence  for  a  considerable  time.  He  finds 
here  that  the  jail  holds  no  criminal  of  the  same  clan 
I  with  the  provost,  or  whose  liberation  is  desired  by  any 
j  person  of  influence  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Highland  gentlemen  made  a  regular  practice 
of  transporting  to  the  colonies  any  of  their  dependents 
who  offended  them,  though  it  might  be  only  by  asking 
wliat  was  their  own.  '  When  any  ship  in  these  parte  if 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  to  be  sure  a  neighbouring  chief, 
of  whom  none  dares  openly  to  complain,  has  several 
thieves  to  send  prisoners  to  town.  It  has  been  whispered, 
their  crimes  were  only  asking  their  dues,  and  such-like 
offences ;  and  I  have  been  well  assured  they  have  been 
threatened  with  hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, to  intimidate  and  force  them  to  sign  a  con- 
tract for  their  banishment,  which  they  seldom  refused 
to  do,  as  knowing  there  would  be  no  want  of  witnesses 
against  them,  however  innocent  they  were;  and  then 
they  were  put  on  board  the  ship,  the  master  paying  so 
much  a-hcad  for  them.  Thus  two  purposes  were  served 
at  once-namely,  the  getting  rid  of  troublesome  fellows, 


*  Then  hu  been  a  doubt  If  Burt  wu  the  name  of  the  author ; 
but  that  it  really  ih  an,  ran*  tolerably  weU  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing obituary  notice  fn«u»  the  Oentleman'*  Magazine :  — '  Feb.  4 


and  making  money  of  them  at  the  same  time :  but  these 
poor  wretches  never  escaped  out  of  prison. 

1  All  this  I  am  apt  to  believe,  because  I  met  with  an  ' 
example,  at  his  own  house,  which  leaves  me  no  room  to 
doubt  it   As  this  chief  was  walking  alone  in  his  garden, 
with  his  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  6ide,  and  a  gun  in  his 
hand  (as  if  he  feared  to  be  assassinated),  and  as  I  was 
reading  in  his  parlour,  there  came  to  me  by  stealth  (as 
I  soon  perceived)  a  young  fellow,  who  accosted  me  with  , 
such  an  accent  as  made  me  conclude  he  was  a  native  of  j 
Middlesex ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turned  about 
as  if  he  feared  to  be  observed  by  any  of  the  family.  He 
told  me  that  when  his  master  was  in  London,  he  had  j 
made  him  promises  of  groat  advantage,  if  he  would  serve  | 
him  as  his  gentleman ;  but  though  he  had  been  there  i 
two  years,  be  could  not  obtain  either  his  wages  or  dis-  j 
charge.   And,  says  he,  when  I  ask  for  either  of  them,  ] 
he  tells  me  I  know  I  have  robbed  him,  and  nothing  is  | 
more  easy  for  him  than  to  find  among  these  Highlanders 
abundant  evidence  against  me  (innocent  as  I  am) ;  and 
then  my  fate  must  be  a  perpetual  jail  or  transportation  i 
and  there  is  no  means  for  me  to  make  my  escape,  being 
here  in  the  midst  of  his  clan,  and  never  suffered  to  go 
far  from  home. 

'  You  will  believe  I  was  much  affected  with  the  me- 
lancholy circumstances  of  the  poor  young  man  *,  but  told 
him  that  my  speaking  for  him  would  discover  his  com- 
plaint to  me,  which  might  enrage  his  master;  and  in 
that  case  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  consequence  i 
to  him.  Then  with  a  sorrowful  look  he  left  me,  and  (as 
it  happened)  in  very  good  time.'  This  gentleman,  it 
will  be  observed,  wore  arms  even  in  his  own  garden, 
and  his  arms  included  a  dirk,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  then  part  of  the  ordinary  habiliments  of  every 
Highlander.  Burt  afterwards  describes  the  weapon. 
•  The  blade  is  straight,  and  generally  above  a  foot  long; 
the  point  goes  off  like  a  tuck,  and  the  handle  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  sickle.  They  pretend  they  cannot 
do  well  without  it,  as  being  useful  to  them  in  cutting 
wood,  and  upon  many  other  occasions ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
cealed mischief,  hid  under  the  plaid,  ready  for  secret 
stabbing ;  and,  in  a  close  encounter,  there  is  no  defence 
against  it'  In  what  respect  does  this  deadly  instrument 
differ  from  the  Bowie  knife  of  the  Arkansas  gentleman? 

Of  the  disposition  to  use  these  weapons  in  private 
life  in  recent  times,  Mr  Burt  gives  many  anecdotes,  out 
of  which  we  select  one.  '  Some  few  years  ago  a  com- 
pany of  Liverpool  merchants  contracted  with  the  chief- 
tain of  this  tribe  [Glengary],  at  a  great  advantage  to 
him,  for  the  use  of  his  woods  and  other  conveniences 
for  the  smelting  of  iron ;  and  soon  after,  they  put  their 
project  in  execution,  by  building  of  furnaces,  sending 
ore  from  Lancashire,  &c.  By  the  way,  I  should  tell 
you  that  those  works  were  set  up  in  this  country  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  woods,  because  iron  cannot  be  made 
from  the  ore  with  sea  or  pit  coal,  to  be  malleable  and 
fit  for  ordinary  uses. 

'  The  dwelling-house  of  this  chieftain  had  been  burnt 
by  the  troops  in  the  year  1715;  but  the  walls  which 
were  of  stone,  remained;  and  therefore  the  director  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  thought  it  convenient  to  fit 
it  up  with  new  timber,  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors during  the  term  of  the  lease.  This  being  effec- 
tually done,  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  tribe 
came  to  him  one  evening  on  a  seeming  friendly  visit 
whom  he  treated  in  a  generous  manner,  by  giving  them 
his  best  wines  and  provisions.  Among  other  things 
(though  a  quaker  by  his  religious  principles,  yet  is  he  a 
man  of  polite  behaviour),  he  said  to  them  something  to 
this  purpose  (for  he  told  me  himself  how  he  had  been 
used) :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  tins  visit ;  and  when  you  all,  or  any  of  you, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  it,  let  it  be  when  it  will, 
you  shall  be  welcome  to  anything  that  is  in  my  house." 

'  Upon  those  two  last  words  one  of  them  cried  out — 
[Here  a  dreadful  oath]—*4  Your  house?  I  thought  it 
had  been  Glengary's  house  !*'  And  upon  those  watch- 
words they  knocked  out  the  candles,  fell  upon  him, 
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wounded  him,  and  got  him  down  among  them ;  but  he 
being  strong  and  active,  and  the  darkness  putting  them 
in  confusion  lest  they  should  wound  one  another,  he 
made  a  shift  to  slip  from  them  in  the  bustle,  and  to  gain 
another  room.  This  ho  immediately  barricaded,  and 
cried  out  at  the  window  to  his  workmen  that  were  not 
far  off,  who,  running  to  arm  themselves  and  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  those  gentlemen  made  off.' 

Some  traits  of  the  inns  may  now  bo  adverted  to. 
The  filthincss  of  the  hotels  of  the  new  states,  and  the 
personal  obtrusiveness  and  hauteur  of  the  American 
innkeepers  generally,  are  both  curiously  paralleled  in 
the  Scotland  of  173*0.  At  Kelso,  which  is  within  ten 
miles  of  the  English  border,  Burt  was  received  at  the 
inn  by  '  a  handsome  genteel  man,  well  dressed,'  who 
gave  him  a  kindly  welcome  to  the  house.  'This  induced 
me  to  ask  him  what  I  could  have  to  eat:  to  which  he 
civilly  answered,  The  goodwife  will  be  careful  nothing 
shall  be  wanting,  but  that  he  never  concerned  himself 
about  anything  relating  to  the  public  (as  he  called  it) ; 
that  is,  he  would  have  me  know  ho  was  a  gentleman,  and 
did  not  employ  himself  in  anything  to  low  as  attendance, 
but  left  it  to  his  wife.  Thus  he  took  his  leave  of  me ; 
and  soon  after  came  up  my  landlady,  whose  dress  and 
appearance  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  unfit  for  the  wife  of 
that  gentleman,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  she  was  any 
other  than  a  servant;  but  she  soon  took  care  in  her 
turn,  by  some  airs  she  gave  herself,  to  let  me  know  she 
was  mistress  of  the  house.  I  asked  what  was  to  be  had, 
and  she  told  me  potted  pigeons ;  and  nothing,  I  thought, 
could  be  more  agreeable,  as  requiring  no  waiting,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  journey  in  which  I  had  eaten  uothing. 
The  cloth  was  laid,  but  I  was  too  unwilling  to  grease 
my  fingers  to  touch  it ;  and  presently  after,  the  pot  of 
pigeons  was  set  on  the  tabic  When  I  came  to  examine 
my  cates,  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  pigeons  lay 
mangled  in  the  pot,  and  behiud  were  the  farrows,  in 
the  butter,  of  those  fingers  that  had  raked  them  out  of 
it,  and  the  butter  itself  needed  no  close  application  to 
discover  its  quality.  My  disgust  at  this  sight  was  so 
great,  and  being  a  brand-new  traveller  in  this  country, 
I  ate  a  crust  of  bread,  and  drank  about  a  pint  of  good 
claret;  and  although  the  night  was  approaching.  I 
called  for  my  horses,  and  marched  off,  thinking  to  meet 
with  something  better.' 

At  a  Highland  inn,  *  my  landlady  sat,  with  a  parcel 
of  children  about  her,  some  quite,  and  others  almost 
naked,  by  a  little  peat-fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and 
over  the  fireplace  was  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  for  a 
chimney.'  '  At  a  little  distance  was  another  hut,  where 
preparations  were  making  for  my  reception.  It  was 
somewhat  less,  but  contained  two  beds,  or  boxes  to  lie 
in,  and  was  kept  as  an  apartment  for  people  of  distinc- 
tion. *  *  The  landlord  not  only  sits  down  with  you, 
as  in  the  northern  Lowlands,  but  in  some  little  time 
asks  leave  (and  sometimes  not)  to  introduce  his  brother, 
cousin,  or  more,  who  ore  all  to  drink  your  honour's 
health  in  usky,  which,  tJiough  a  strong  spirit,  is  to 
them  like  water.  And  this  I  have  often  seen  them 
drink  out  of  a  scallop-shell.  And  in  other  journeys, 
notwithstanding  their  great  familiarity  with  me,  I  have 
several  times  seen  my  servant  at  a  loss  how  to  behave 
when  the  II igl dander  has  turned  about  and  very  for- 
mally drank  to  him  ;  and  when  I  have  baited,  and  eaten 
two  or  tlirec  eggs,  and  nothing  else  to  be  had,  when  1 
asked  the  question,  "  What  is  there  for  eating '/"  the 
answer  has  been,  "  Nothing  for  you,  sir,  but  sixpence 
for  your  roan." 

'  The  host,  who  is  rarely  other  than  a  gentleman,  is 
interpreter  between  you  and  those  who  do  not  speak 
English,  so  that  you  lose  nothing  of  what  any  one  lias 
to  say  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  their  family,  or  the 
heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors  in  war  with  some  other 
clan.  If  the  guest  be  a  stranger,  not  seen  before  by  the 
man  of  the  house,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  in- 
quire of  the  servant  from  whence  his  master  came,  who 
he  is,  whither  he  is  going,  and  what  his  business  in  that 
country  ?    And  if  the  fellow  happens  to  be  surly,  as  , 


thinking  the  inquiry  impertinent,  perhaps  chiefly  from 
the  Highlander  s  poor  appearance,  then  the  master  is 
sure  to  be  subtUly  sifted  (if  not  asked)  for  the  secret ; 
and  if  obtained,  it  is  a  help  to  conversation  with  his 
future  guests.' 

Finally,  as  to  the  strange  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
back  states,  and  the  curious  conduct  of  some  of  the 
judges,  hear  what  Burt  says  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  a  part  of  Great  Britain  under  the  government 
of  the  second  George.  •  I  happened  to  be  at  the  house 
of  a  certain  chief  when  the  chieftain  of  a  tribe  belong- 
ing to  another  clan  came  to  make  a  visit ;  after  talking 
of  indifferent  matters,  I  told  him  I  thought  some  of  his 
people  had  not  behaved  toward  me,  in  a  particular 
affair,  with  that  civility  I  might  have  expected  from 
the  clan.  He  started  ;  and  immediately,  with  an  air  of 
fierceness,  clapped  his  hand  on  his  broadsword,  and 
told  me,  if  I  required  it,  he  would  send  me  two  or  three 
of  their  heads.  But  I,  really  thinking  he  had  been  in 
jest,  and  had  acted  it  well  (as  jesting  is  not  their 
talent),  laughed  out,  by  way  of  approbation  of  his  capa- 
city for  a  joke ;  upon  which  he  assumed,  if  possible,  a 
yet  more  serious  look,  and  told  me  peremptorily  he  u  at 
a  man  of  /tin  word  ;  and  the  chief  who  sat  by  made  no 
manner  of  ohjection  to  what  he  said. 

'  The  heritable  power  of  pit  and  gaUotcs,  as  they  call 
it,  which  still  is  exercised  by  some  within  their  proper 
district*,  is,  I  think,  too  much  for  any  particular  subject 
to  be  intrusted  withal.  But  it  is  said  that  any  par- 
tiality or  revenge  of  the  chief,  in  his  own  cause,  is 
obviated  by  the  law,  which  does  not  allow  himself  to 
sit  judicially,  but  obliges  him  to  appoint  a  substitute  as 
judge  in  his  courts,  who  is  called  the  bailie  of  regality. 
I  fear  this  is  but  a  shadow  of  safety  to  the  accused,  if 
it  may  not  appear  to  increase  the  danger  of  injustice 
and  oppression;  for  to  the  orders  and  instructions  of 
the  chief  may  be  added  the  private  resentment  of  the 
bailie,  which  may  make  up  a  double  weight  against  the 
supposed  criminal. 

4 1  have  not,  I  must  own,  been  accustomed  to  hear 
trials  in  these  courts,  but  have  been  often  told  that  one 
of  these  bailies,  in  particular,  seldom  examines  any  but 
with  raging  words  and  rancour;  and  if  the  answers 
made  are  not  to  his  mind,  he  contradictt  them  by  blew*, 
and  at  one  time  em  to  the  knocking  down  of  the  poor 
wretch  who  tras  examined.  Nay,  further,  I  have  heard 
say  of  him,  by  a  very  credible  person,  that  a  High- 
lander of  a  neighlwuring  clan,  with  whom  his  own  had 
been  long  at  variance,  being  to  be  brought  before  him, 
he  declared  upon  the  accusation,  before  ho  had  seen  the 
party  accused,  that  tlu  very  name  ihouU  liang  him.' 

The  general  effect  of  these  particulars  respecting 
Scotland  in  1730,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  is 
stated  respecting  the  newer  states  of  America,  is  to 
show  that  all  countries,  at  a  particular  stage  of  social 
progress,  are  alike.  To  the  England  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  were  exactly 
what  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  now  are  to  the  New 
England  of  President  Tyler — an  outlying  district  over 
which  central  institutions  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
assert  their  sway. 


A  VISIT  TO  EASTBOURNE. 

Tun  public  is  already  partly  aware  of  the  benevolent  pro- 
ceedings of  Mrs  Havics  Gilbert  upon  her  estate  in  Sussex, 
where  she  has  now  a  large  population  settled  comfortably 
upon  small  allotments  of  land,  and  has  instituted  a  self- 
supporting  industrial  school  •  thus  giving  the  means  of  an 
honourable  self-support  to  people  who  would  otherwise  1*J 
paupers,  and  at  the  same  time  not  In  any  way  diminishing 
lier  own  revenue 

The  editor  of  the  Norwich  Mercury  lately  vinUed  the 
scene  of  this  interesting  cx|M*riment,  and  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  his  paper.  Ho  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
school,  which  is  here  omitted,  as  having  been  anticipated 
hi  these  pages,  and  then  pocs  on  to  speak  of  a  plot  of  five 
aeres  occupied  by  a  man,  nis  wife,  ana  seven  ehddren,  who 
were  in  1840  in  tho  Eastbourne  Union-house  at  an  annual 
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expense  of  £70,  4a.  in  food  and  clothing,  besides  the  Union 
expenses,  which  must  have  made  it  equal  to  tho  interest 
of  £3000,  3  per  cents.  *  Ho  was  at  work  with  several  of 
his  pigmy  labourers,  who  set  to  with  heart  and  good-wilL 
He  spoke  with  delight  of  tho  exchango  he  had  undergone, 
and  indeed  it  was  almost  needless  to  make  inquiry.  His 
rigorous  frame  and  healthy  look,  his  apparel,  and  manner, 
all  gave  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  satisfaction.  Ho  said 
he  had  grown  fourteen  coombs  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  twenty-four  coombs  of  oat*,  He  had  two  cows, 
paid  a  full  rent,  and  maintained  his  family  in  comfort. 

•  A  third  location  exhibited  a  more  curious  scene.  Hero 
the  possessor  was  a  cripple,  which  he  said  taught  him  to 
train  his  cow  to  do  the  work  ho  was  unable  to  perform. 
His  cow  was  harnessed  to  a  small  cart,  which  two  boys 
had  filled  with  manure,  and  alio  dragged  the  cart  up  hill 
to  the  spot  where  the  manure  was  deposited  for  use.  He 
spoke  even  in  stronger  terms  of  his  various  crops,  and  his 
entire  satisfaction.  He  was  obviously  a  man  of  shrewd 
capacity,  which  ho  had  directed  to  make  good  his  misfor- 
tune of  lameness.  The  clergyman  of  the  village  met  and 
accompanied  us  over  this  little  farm,  and  added  his  cordial 
testimony  to  that  of  the  man  himself. 

'In  addition  to  these  benofita,  Mrs  Gilbert  has  apportioned 
no  fewer  than  four  hundred  allotments  of  different  quan- 
tities of  land,  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  each,  to  the 
labouring  class  of  her  village  of  Eastbourne.  Some  of  tiara 
lie  near  JUcachy  Head,  and  all  exhibit  tho  clearest  proof* 
of  successful  culture.  The  rent  is  fully  equal  to  thatpaid 
by  the  neighbouring  fanners — in  some  cases  larger.  There 
have  been  only  three  defaulters  in  thirteen  years,  though 
tho  tenants  were  taken  without  reference  to  character,  and 
told  that  the  rent  would  not  he  demanded  if  not  tendered 
—a  sufficient  proof  of  their  desire  to  possess  tho  land  on 
the  tenns  it  is  held. 

'After  we  had  inspected  these  grounds,  we  conversed 
with  ono  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  tho 
project  and  its  workings.  He  said  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  success,  which  was  attributable  to  the  supe- 
rior interest  and  attention  of  individual  culture  ;  hi  a  word, 
it  was  garden,  not  field  culture.  Another  piece  of  curious 
information  given  us  by  this  good  lady  was  tho  exhibition 
of  a  moderate-sited  hand-basin  filled  to  the  briru  with 
wheat,  the  produce  of  one  single  grain,  to  which  was  added 
the  following  statement : — 

'  Wheat  from  Fullard's  Prize  White,  brought  by  Mr  T. 
Hurst  from  Oxford,  all  raised  from  one  grain  in  one  season. 
It  was  put  in  on  July  22,  1841.  Tho  shoots  were  divided 
twice  before  Christmas,  and  onco  after,  and  consisted  of — 
roots,  173  ;  ears,  3272 ;  grains,  97,028 ;  and  weighed  71b*. 
15^  07.  September  1842.  Half  an  ounce  of  Jliia  wheat, 
can-fully  weighed,  contained  382  grains. 

'  Here,  then,  we  repeat,  are  given  irrefragable  proofs  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle,  if  carried  out  judiciously. 
Pray,  reader,  bear  in  mind  that  a  pauper,  whom  previous 
maintenance  was  equal  to  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  L.3000 
at  3  per  cent.,  was  taken  from  a  workhouse  and  converted 
into  an  active,  able,  and  productive  labourer,  and  what  is 
even  better,  into  a  moral  and  contented  man.  His  family 
were  brought  into  training,  and  he  was  placed  as  an  instruc- 
tor to  give  education,  secular,  religious,  and  industrial,  to 
twelve  little  boys,  at  the  cost  of  only  one  shilling  per  week 
to  all  their  parents.  The  process  which  effected  all  this 
good  brought  also  a  better  rent  than  could  be  otherwise 
made  of  the  land  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  When  we  con- 
sider that  all  this  has  been  achieved  by  an  elderly  lady,  we 
cannot  but  wish  others  would  give  themselves  the  pleasure 
it  evidently  affords  her.  We  know  what  will  be  urged  in 
abatement  of  our  plea  for  the  pauper—"  You  will  convert 
England  into  the  same  state  of  division  under  which  Ire- 
land has  been  placed."  We  deny  the  necessity  of  any  such 
consequence.  Ireland  has  been  portioned  out  by  middle- 
men, and  liable  to  j>ay  the  middle-men's  rent  as  well  as 
their  own,  if  the  tenant  be  behind-hand ;  and  with  such  in- 
security, sufficient  labour  is  not  given  to  the  soil ;  and  if 
landlord*  understood  the  injury  tins  insecurity  does  them, 
they  would  avoid  it, 

'One  only  [toint  remains  to  be  observed.  The  advantage 
would  lie  greatly  increased  could  the  land  thus  allotted  be 
taken  from  that  which  is  now  unproductive  ;  for  it  is  clear 
that,  although  the  garden-culture  may,  and  doc*  Increase 
the  quantity  produced,  such  increase  is  mostlv  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  the  improved  tillage.  Were 
the  production  drawn  from  land  newly  broken  up,  the 


whole  would  be  an  addition  to  tho  fund  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  labour. 

'  We  have  thus  brought  this  case,  as  comprehensive  in  it* 
extent  as  noble  in  its  intention,  fairly  and  without  ex- 
aggeration under  the  cognizance  of  the  opulent  inhabitants 
of  the  wide  district  through  which  our  Journal  circulates, 
and  should  Mrs  Gilbert's  example  find  any  imitators 
amongst  them,  we  are  sure  nothing  would  so  cordially  gra- 
tify that  lady,  whose  exertions  are  prompted  entirely  by  a 
sense  of  justice  to  those  who  have  not  land,  and  expediency 
to  those  who  have,  wluch  land  is  of  no  value  to  them  with- 
out labour— of  which  the  Russians  are  so  sensible,  that 
when  an  English  gentleman  was  questioned  alwut  his  pro- 
perty, and  stated  the  number  of  his  acres,  they  laughed, 
and  said— You  tell  us  nothing,  without  stating  tho  number 
of  your  w  orkmen  on  it.' 


DISPOSITION'S  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

It  is  tlie  great  wisdom  and  providence  of  the  Almighty 
so  to  order  the  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  men,  that 
they  affect  divers  and  different  works  and  pleasures:  some 
are  for  manuary  trades,  others  for  intellectual  employ- 
ments ;  one  is  for  the  land,  another  for  the  sea ;  one  for 
husbandry,  another  for  merchandise ;  ono  is  tor  archi- 
tecture, another  for  vestiary  services;  one  is  for  fishing, 
another  for  pasturage ;  and  in  the  learned  trades,  one 
is  for  the  mistress  of  the  sciences — divinity,  another  for 
the  lav,  whether  civil  or  municipal ;  a  third  is  for  the 
search  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  the  skill  and  practice 
of  phvsio  ;  and  each  one  of  these  divides  itself  into  many 
differing  varieties.  Neither  is  it  otherwise  m  matters  of 
pleasure :  one  places  his  delight  in  following  his  hawk  and 
hound,  another  in  the  harmony  of  music ;  one  make*  his 
garden  his  paradise,  and  enjoys  tho  flourishing  of  his  fail 
tulips,  another  finds  contentment  in  a  choioe  library  ;  one 
loves  his  bowl  or  his  bow,  another  pleases  himself  in  the 
patient  pastime  of  his  angle.  For,  surely,  if  all  men 
affected  one  and  the  same  trade  of  life,  or  pleasure  of  re- 
creation, it  were  not  possible  that  they  could  live  one  by 
another;  neither  could  there  be  any  use  of  commerce, 
whereby  man's  life  is  maintained  ;  neither  could  it  be 
avoided,  but  that  the  envy  of  the  inevitable  rivality  would 
cut  each  other's  throats.  It  is  good  reason  we  should 
make  a  right  use  of  this  graeioos  and  provident  dispensa- 
tion of  tho  Almighty ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  should  im- 
prove our  several  dispositions  and  faculties  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  common  stock  ;  and,  withal,  that  we  should 
neither  encroach  upon  each  other's  profession,  nor  be  apt 
to  censure  each  other's  recreations.— JJithop  Hall. 

KCOKOMT  AND  COMPORT. 

The  necessary  wants  of  man  are  easily  supplied ;  even 
moderate  comforts  and  rational  pleasure*  demand  no  great 
outlay  of  money.  A  man  may  enjoy  all  the  real  pleasures 
of  life  without  overstepping  the  Iwunds  of  prudence  or 
economy  ;  because  those  pleasure*  are  detenu i nod  by  tho 
habit*  and  income  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  positive  pleasure ;  all  pleasure  is  relative  to  the 
person ;  and  he  who  commands  a  moderate  income  may 
enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  the  rich  and  great.  The 
amount  of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  dejiends  upon  himself, 
and  not  upon  any  abstract  or  definitive  idea.  One  glass  of 
small  mav  be  as  "full  as  one  of  large  dimensions,  says  one  of 
our  moralists.  The  want*  of  man  may  be  few  or  many, 
according  to  the  individual ;  and  as  they  are  regulated,  so 
shall  l»e  hi*  happiness.  Ho  who  has  fewest  wants,  says 
an  ancient  sage,  come*  nearest  to  the  gods.— float  0/ 
Symbol* 

PHOSPHORITE. 

This  rare  and  curious  mineral,  proposed  to  be  nscd  as  a 
manure,  is  thus  adverted  to  bv  Professor  Daubeny  in  a 
verbal  account  of  the  Natural  History  of  Spain,  which  he 
recent lv  submitted  to  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford. 
The  elavslate  at  I-ngroswin,  near  Tnixillo,  contain*  a  vein 
of  phosphorite,  first  noticed  from  its  phosphorescent  pro- 
jicrty  bv  llowies,  and  afterwards  determined  to  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  by  Proust.  The  latter  chemist  reported 
that  entire  hill*  were  composed  of  it,  and  this  erroneous 
statement  becoming  current,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it 
might  bo  made  available  for  manure,  as  a  substitute  for 
bones— the  chief  fertilising  principle  in  which  is  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  mineral  occurs,  however,  only  in  one 
solitary  vein,  which  is  indeed  often  as  much  aa  ten  feet 
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wide,  and  may  bo  traced  along  the  surface  for  nearly  two 
mile*.  The  rein  is  bj  no  mean*  a  pure  phosphate,  but  is 
largely  intermingled  with  quartz  and  other  rocky  sub- 
stances. Besides  the  phosphate  of  lime,  it  contains  about 
14  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
provide  a  material  which  enters  as  a  constituent  into  the 
tones  of  animals  both  of  this  and  of  a  former  age.  The 
bones  of  the  cow  contain  55,  of  the  horse  67,  and  of  the 
sheep  70  per  cent,  of  phospliate  of  lime,  and  as  this  material 
is  derived  from  the  food  on  which  the  animals  live,  it  is 
indispensable  that  it  be  present  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
vegetables  grow.  Bone-dust,  and  other  manures  that 
yield  phosphate  of  lime,  are  both  expensive  and  limited  in 
supply ;  hence  the  importance  originally  attached  to  the 
discovery  of  •  entire  hills '  of  phosphorite. 

DULLS  07  CENII  S. 

•  And  forced  a  man  to  tinq  a  sang, 
That  ne'er  could  ting  a  sang  ava.' 

Ktlrick  Sheplterd. 
'The  feet  of  the  rabbi  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he 
rolled  down  a  groat  height.    When  he  recovered,  he  found 
that  his  companion  had  fallen  also,  and  stood  by  his  side.'— 
Dr  Marjinn. 

'  Or  rose  of  sweet  Provence, 
All  flung  their  odour*  on  the  listening  sense.' 

Dervmt  Comcau. 

•  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  streets  of  Augsburg  were 
filled  with  melodiout  DISCORD." — DeruriU  Conway  (Forget- 
Me-Xot.  1829). 

'  I  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  thorn*, 
Where  lovers* love  to  meet-' 

Allan  Cunningham  (Amulet,  1830). 
'  Tls  the  trowel  to  finish  his  work  when  'tit  done.'— Juve- 
nile Souvenir,  1831.    Chapter  on  Tail*. 

•  It  was  a  daremt  little  residence  in  its  own  wav,  and  to  *rat 
AWy  herself,  for  that  matter.'-  Traitt  and  Storiet  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry. 

'  I  hear  the  vain  thadotct  glide.' — Sir  E.  L.  Bultrer. 
'  The  noted  part  of  the  liangcr  is  now  corered  with  thittlet  of 
various  kiuds. —  White'*  Xatural  History  of  Selbome. 

•  The  earth  was  rent  asunder  in  several  places,  one  or  two 
island*  tunic  for  ever,  and  the  inhabitant*  fled  in  dismay  towards 
the  eastern' shorea.'— ^m/sAwi  *  American  Ornithology. 

\\  hen  (.  larennon  was  employea  in  writing  Ins  Historv, 
be  was  in  a  constant  study  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.'— D' Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  f literature. 


'  (i  loomed  o'er  his  brow  the  infernal 
Like  a  Uaeh  crag  projected  o'er  a  cliff. 
White  as  the  surge,  the  barrier  of  the  main ; 
And,  like  a  blasted  orb  once  over-bright, 
His  eye  a  ruin  burned  ;  and  on  his  cheek 
Immortal  beauty  MlDKOi  SLV  shone.' 

IleramT*  Epic  Poem— The  Judgment  of  the  Flood. 

THE  RATA  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

'One  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  in  a  New  Zealand 
forest,"  says  Simniond'a  Colonial  Magazine,  '  is  the  Hata, 
which,  originating  in  a  parasite,  grows  to  such  a  size  as  to 
amongst  the  giants  of  the  forest.  It  first  makes  its 
inco  in  the  form  of  a  tender  vine,  clasping  the  trunk 
huge  tree  with  its  long  tendrils,  and  growing  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  increasing  in  bulk  at  the 
same  time.  After  a  while,  the  parasite,  having  killed  the 
parent  trunk,  establishes  Itself  upon  its  roots,  sends  forth 
numerous  branches  aloft,  which  again  send  forth  aerial 
roots  clasping  the  neighbouring  trees— and  ultimately  the 
Rata  occupies  a  larger  space  than  any  tree  of  the  forest.  It 
is  under  this  tree  that  the  curiosity  so  well  known  as  the 
vegetating  caterpillar  is  found.  Instances  liavc  occurred 
of  natives  lying  down  to  sleep  under  the  Rata  having  been 
found  dead,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  now  always  carefully 
avoided  by  them.'  Well-mfornied  botanists,  on  the  other 
hand,  describe  this  singular  plant  as  perfectly  innocuous, 
and  maintain  that  if  natives  have  been  found  dead  beneath 
H,  their  death  was  owing  to  any  other  cause  rather  than 
the  Rata. 

From  this  description,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rata  is 
botanically  the  same  with  the  *  Bush- rope'  mentioned  by 
Waterton  in  his  Wanderings  tit  South  America: — *  A  vine,' 
says  he,  '  called  by  the  woodcutters  the  bush-rojie,  on 
account  of  its  use  in  hauling  out  the  heaviest  timber,  has 
a  singular  appearance  in  the  forests  of  " 


tiroes  you  see  it  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  twisted 
like  a  cork-screw  round  the  tallest  trees,  and  rearing  ita 
head  high  above  their  tops.  At  other  times  three  or  four 
of  them,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  join  tree  and  tree,  and 
branch  and  branch  together.  Others,  descending  from  on 
high,  take  root  as  soon  as  their  extremity  touches  the 
ground,  and  appear  like  shrouds  and  stays  supporting  the 
main-mast  of  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  while  others,  sending 
out  parallel,  oblique,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  shoots 
in  all  directions,  put  you  in  mind  of  what  travellers  call  a 
matted  forest.  Oftentimes  a  tree,  above  a  hundred  feet  m 
height,  uprooted  by  the  whirlwind,  is  stopped  in  ita  fall 
by  these  amazing  cables  of  nature ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
you  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  seeing  trees  not  only 
vegetating,  but  sending  forth  vigorous  shoots,  though  far 
from  their  perpendicular,  and  their  trunks  inclined  to 
every  degree  from  the  meridian  to  the  horizon.* 

THE  ALBATROSS. 

This  noble  bird,  which  may  t>e  said  to  constitute  the 
head  of  the  gull  family,  is  in  body  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon goose  ;  out,  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  extraordi- 
nary nights  which  often  carry  it  hundreds  of  leagues  from 
any  resting-place,  except  the  billows  foaming  under  its 
rapid  course,  it  is  provided  with  wings  of  immense  length 
and  power.  With  these,  which  often  measure  as  much  as 
twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  it  glides  in  search  of  prey  over 
boundless  tracts,  often,  it  is  said,  sleeping  even  while  soar- 
ing over  the  waters.  Insatiable  and  voracious  in  appetite, 
it  Is  always  craving,  and  never  satisfied.  Not  content  with 
feeding  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  it  preys  indiscrimi- 
nately on  everything  which  it  comes  across.  The  smaller 
aquatic  birds  arc  not  free  from  its  great  voracity,  which 
is  not  unfrequcntly  the  means  of  its  capture  and  destruc- 
tion. A  piece  of  pork  or  suet,  fixed  on  a  small  hook,  and 
allowed  to  drag  by  a  long  line  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  often 
proves  a  temptation  too  strong  to  bo  resisted:  the  grecdv 


bird  stoops  on  his  prey,  swallows  the  bait,  and  then,  with 
distended  wings,  is  towed  on  board,  and  soon  stands  tot- 


tering on 

employ,  with  similar  success,  the  same  device  to 
the  smaller  pintado,  or  Cape  pigeon.  The 
of  wing  of  the  albatross  enables  it  to  cleave  the  air  with 
the  greatest  facility  and  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
widely-extended  pinions,  without  any  perceptible  volition, 
carry  it  rapidly  past  from  the  extreme  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  whilst  its  gliding  and  graceful  movements  appear  to 
be  extended  with  perfect  ease,  and  to  Ik  under  the  moat 
complete  control,  whether  quietly  floating  in  the  calmest 
atmosphere,  or  riding  tho  furious  blast  of  the  hurricane. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  albatross  is  the  shape  of  the 
bill,  widen  lias  many  of  the  characteristics  lielonging  to  a 
bird  of  prey.  It  is  six  inches  in  length,  extending  at  first 
in  a  straight  line,  and  then,  suddenly  sweeping  into  a 
curve,  terminates  in  a  most  formidable  hooked  jioitit.  With 
tins  peculiarity  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  it  has  the  webbed 
feet,  divested  of  claws,  so  clearly  an  attribute  of  the  aquatic 
tritie,  and  which,  with  its  enormous  breadth  of  wing,  ap- 
pear to  mark  it  as  the  exclusive  occupant  of  the  cloud  and 
tho  wave,  of  the  raging  blast  or  heaving  billow ;  for  no 
sooner  does  it  set  foot  on  the  vessel's  deck,  than  it  loses  all 
majesty  of  appearance  and  grace  of  motion,  staggers  awk- 
wardly, like  a  lubberly  landsman,  into  the  lee-scuppers,  and, 
similar  to  the  latter  under  identical  circumstances,  seeks 
relief  by  the  same  means  that  follow  the  application  of  an 
emetic.— Colonel  Xajner't  Wild  Sportt. 

TRUTH. 

Truth  is  naturally  so  acceptable  to  man,  so  cliarming  in 
herself,  that  to  make  falsehood  be  received,  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  dress  it  up  in  the  snow-white  robes  of  Truth;  as 
in  [mssing  base  coin,  it  must  have  the  impress  of  the  good 
ere  it  will  pass  current  Deception,  hypocrisy,  and  dis- 
simulation, are,  when  practised,  direct  compliments  to  the 
power  of  Troth ;  and  the  common  custom  of  passing  off 
Truth's  counterfeit  for  herself,  is  strong  testimony  in  behalf 
of  her  intrinsic  Iscauty  and  excellence. — Hook  of  Symbols. 
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IS  IT  TO  BE  BELIEVED? 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  our  age  is  the  mul- 
titude of  novel  systems  which  go  about  claiming  faith, 
each  showing  a  tolerably  imposing  list  of  testimonies 
and  evidences,  but  which  the  bulk  of  the  community 
show  no  inclination  to  receive.  This  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  with  regard  to  both  the 
comfort  of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
a  few  remarks  upon  it,  in  which  I  shall  aim  at  perfect 
candour,  may  not  be  superfluous. 

1  shall  suppose  a  simple  member  of  the  public,  with- 
out prejudices  on  either  side,  to  hear  of  hydropathy  as 
one  of  the  quack  delusions  of  the  day,  cunningly  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  extracting  money  from  the 
purses  of  the  unwary.  Having  received  this  im- 
pression, he  meets  an  elderly  gentleman  at  a  dinner 
party,  who  makes  himself  remarkable  by  taking  no 
beverage  save  water.  This  unusual  circumstance  leads 
to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  stranger  informs  him 
that  he  is  under  hydropathic  treatment.  '  Oh,  indeed  ; 
how  very  strange!  Pray,  what  do  you  do?'  'Why,' 
says  the  other,  '  I  drink  two  goblets  of  water  every 
night,  and  as  much  every  morning.  In  the  morning 
also  I  rise  about  five,  wrap  myself  in  a  thoroughly- 
soaked  sheet,  and  lie  down  again  with  a  great  load  of 
bed-clothes  over  me.  This  throws  me  into  a  violent 
perspiration,  in  the  height  of  which  I  start  up  and 
plunge  into  a  cold  bath ;  after  this  I  dress,  take  a 
w  alk,  and  come  in  to  breakfast  with  the  appetite  of  an 
ogre.'  4  And  what  is  all  this  for?'  «  Why,  I  was  long 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  got  no  good  from  any 
doctor.  I  was  travelling  on  the  continent,  when  by 
chance,  walking  on  the  boulevards  at  Frankfort,  I  met 

Mr  ,  the  well-known  English  convert  to  the  system 

of  Priessnitz.  A  conversation  with  him  induced  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  establishment  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  in  Silesia.  I  thero  put  myself  under 
the  hydropathic  treatment,  and  was  soon  completely 
cured.'  'And  do  you  now  put  entire  faith  in  hydro- 
pathy ?'  4  Of  course  I  do,*  responds  the  elderly  gentle- 
man in  an  animated  tone ; 4 1  should  be  sadly  ungrateful 
if  I  did  not,  for  it  has  certainly  been  the  immediate 
means  of  giving  me  health  and  prolonging  my  life.' 
4  How  strange  !*   So  much  for  hydropathy. 

The  simple  member  of  the  public — for  convenience 
let  us  call  him  Mr  Smith — soon  after  steps  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  be  falls  into  conversation  with  a 
lady  of  somewhat  delicate  appearance  sitting  upon  a 
retired  sofa.  He  soon  hears  something  which  induces 
him  to  ask  if  she  believes  in  homoeopathy.  4  Oh  yes; 
and  with  good  reason  too.'  4  Indeed !  I  have  been  told 
by  many  medical  men  that  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
absurdity.'  4 Well,  they  may  think  so;  but  I  judge 
only  from  my  own  experience,  which  tells  me  a  very 


different  tale.'  4 I'ray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  state  some 
particulars.'  'I  had  lived  in  the  country  in  bad  health 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  never  receiving  the 
least  benefit  from  ordinary  medical  practice.  Hearing  of 
a  friend  who  had  consulted  a  homoeopathic  doctor  with 
advantage,  I  went  to  do  so  also.  He  carefully  inquired 
into  the  case,  and  said  he  would  send  me  some  medi- 
cines. Soon  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  him.  accom- 
panied by  a  paper  of  advices  and  instructions,  and  also 
a  series  of  powders,  the  whole  being  under  one  penny 
postage  label.  I  followed  my  instructions  implicitly, 
and  in  a  fortnight  began  to  feel  myself  better ;  nor  did 
the  improvement  stop  till  I  was  entirely  restored  to 
health.'  4  But  might  not  the  cure  be  owing  to  other 
causes,  or  to  the  mere  faith  you  put  in  the  new  treat- 
ment?' 4 1  cannot  think  so,'  rejoins  the  lady;  4  for  all 
other  circumstances  were  as  they  had  been  for  several 
years,  and  I  rather  doubted  than  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  homoeopathic  system.'  There  is  no  more  to  be 
said  by  Mr  Smith,  who  only  can  wonder  that  indi- 
viduals should  be  under  such  impressions  when  the 
public  at  large  are  so  differently  disposed. 

The  other  gentlemen  by  and  by  come  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  Mr  Smith  gets  engaged  with  a  small 
party  composed  of  both  sexes,  who  have  chanced  to  seat 
themselves  in  a  recess  favourable  for  conversation.  Some 
one  introduces  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  at  which  two 
or  three  break  out  into  a  laugh  of  scornful  scepticism, 
while  others  look  rather  grave.  A  respectable,  this- 
world-looking  person  says,  4  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but 
I  am  a  believer  in  mesmerism.'  At  which  those  who 
laughed  before  laugh  again,  but  in  a  style  not  calcu- 
lated to  offend.  Mr  Smith  sits  in  maiden  meditation 
fancy-free.  He  knows  nothing  for  or  against  mesmerism ; 
he  only  feels  a  little  interest  in  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity.  4  Well,'  says  he, 4  let  me  hear  what  has  made 
you  a  believer  in  mesmerism.'  4 1  shall  willingly  do  so,' 
answers  the  convert.  4  At  the  time  when  the  science, 
if  it  be  one,  was  first  exciting  curiosity  in  the  town  ucar 
which  I  live,  I  was  tempted  to  try  it  upon  a  boy  in  my 
employment,  whom  I  supposed  extremely  unlikely  to 
know  anything  about  it  He  was  quickly  thrown  into 
the  sleep,  and  I  then  proceeded  to  touch  his  head  in 
various  places.  The  manifestations  which  followed  were 
precisely  those  which  I  had  understood  were  witnessed 
elsewhere.  Conceiving  that  tlie  whole  question  de- 
pended upon  the  probity  of  the  boy,  I  took  pains  to 
ascertain  if  he  had  ever  shown  himself  as  possessed  of 
any  knowledge  such  as  might  enable  him  to  deceive  me, 
if  so  inclined,  when  I  found  the  most  satisfactory  reasons 
for  a  contrary  conclusion.  Since  then,  I  have  heard  of 
many  cases  where  deception  on  either  side  was  as  much 
shut  out  as  in  this  case  of  mine  j  so  I  humbly  conceive 
that  mesmerism  must  be  a  truth  of  nature,  though  not 
observed  as  such  till  recent  times.'  4 1  also,'  says  another 
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gentleman,  'can  give  testimony  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
alleged  wonders  of  mesmerism.  I  was  asked  one  day  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  dentist,  who  had  come  to  our  town  iu 
the  course  of  a  professional  tour.  It  was  to  witness  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  while  the  patient,  a  boy,  was 
under  the  mesmeric  sleep.  I  willingly  went,  though 
extremely  sceptical.  Before  the  operation,  I  inspected 
and  felt  the  tooth  which  was  to  be  operated  upon.  It 
was  unquestionably  firmly  fixed  in  the  jaw,  and,  what 
was  worthy  of  note,  it  was  a  strong  eye-tooth— a  kind 
which,  it  is  well  known,  are  usually  somewhat  more 
hard  to  extract  than  others.  Well,  tliis  usually  painful 
operation  took  place,  and  I  certainly,  with  all  my  care, 
failed  to  see  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  feeling  of  pain 
in  the  countenance  of  tho  patient,  who,  on  awaking, 
expressed  a  very  natural-looking  surprise  that  his  tooth 
was  gone.  I  may  add  that  tho  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
person  of  character  living  in  our  town,  and  no  way  to 
be  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  operator  for  any  de- 
ception purpose.'  These  things  make  Mr  Smith 
wonder  very  much,  and  ho  begins  to  think  there  mutt 
be  more  things  in  the  earth  than  had  hitherto  been 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy. 

In  this  mood  he  rises  to  walk  home,  and  as  another 
gentleman  has  to  go  the  same  way,  they  propose  pro- 
ceeding together.  Of  this  Mr  Smith  is  very  glad,  as  ho 
had  remarked  that  his  companion  appeared  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable  men  in  the  company. 
They  enter  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  mes- 
merism, and  Mr  Smith  makes  the  remark,  that  what 
adds  to  his  difficulties  iu  that  case,  is  the  sanction  which 
it  seems  to  give  to  another  of  the  follies  of  the  age, 
phrenology.    '  For  of  course,'  says  he,  4  the  supposition 


at  there  can  be  any  connexion  between  a  bump  on  the 
skull  and  a  particular  mental  disposition  or  power,  is 
the  greatest  folly  imaginable.'  4 1  am  afraid,'  remarks 
the  other.  *  that  I  must  differ  from  you  there,  though 
not  exactly  upon  the  grounds  which  you  state.  The 
presumed  connexion  is  not  between  a  mental  disposi- 
tion and  an  external  feature  of  the  head,  but  between 
the  disposition  and  a  mass  of  brain  within,  which  is  in 
reality  the  organ  of  the  disposition,  and  the  volume  of 
which,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  indicates  the 
degree  of  energy  of  that  mental  affection.'  4  Oh,  then, 
you  are  a  phrenologist.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  re- 
mark. But  may  I  inquire  what  evidence  you  have 
yourself  had  for  "this  system,  that  you  are  so  confident 
in  professing  it  ?'  4  Why,  I  have  on  so  many  occasions 
found  a  correspondence  between  large  development  of 
certain  organs  and  the  ordinary  unconscious  manifesta- 
tions of  the  individual,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  system 
Wing  in  the  main  true.  For  example,  I  have  been  in  a 
public  room  in  a  city  where  I  was  a  stranger,  but  where 
I  have  boon  attended  by  a  friend  to  whom  the  company 
were  generally  known.  I  have  marked  uncommon  deve- 
lopments in  individuals,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  the 
h  ading  features  of  their  character  corresponded.  Every 
day  I  hear  of  silly  people  going  to  a  trading  phrenologist, 
and  coming  away  surprised  at  his  detections  of  their 
character ;  whereas  this  seems  to  me  no  more  a  wonder 
than  would  bo  his  telling  them,  from  the  form  and  vo- 
lume of  their  muscular  system,  whether  they  were  strong 
or  weak.'  '  I  must  own.  however,'  says  Mr  Smith,  *  that 
these  head-inspectors  have  rather  added  to  my  prejudice 
against  the  science :  it  makes  it  look  so  like  palmistry 
and  divination.'  4  I  do  not  wonder  at  such  being  your 
sentiments,  for  they  quite  agree  with  my  own.  Indeed 
1  think  phrenology  is  damaged  more  by  a  class  of  its  own 
professors,  than  by  any  opposition  it  meets  with.  In  my 
opinion,  the  whole  system  of  the  organology  is  mainly  of 
importance,  not  as  a  means  of  telling  the  characters  of 
individuals,  but  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, telling  us,  first,  that  the  mind  is  connected  with 
the  brain  (though  how,  we  cannot  say),  and  second, 


what  are  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind — a  point  not 
determined  by  the  metaphysical  inquirers.  Thus,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  mind  brought,  as  it  were, 
within  the  circle  of  nature,  and  speculated  on  as  some- 
thing clear  and  distinct,  instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  vo- 
latile idea  it  has  hitherto  been.  With  such  conceptions 
respecting  the  mind,  and  viewing  it  as  a  thing  under  law, 
like  all  other  departments  of  nature,  we  come  to  sec  in  it 
the  traces  of  an  Almighty  hand,  as  in  the  more  obvious 
parts  of  our  organization.  We  also  acquire  definite  and 
serviceable  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  training,  improving, 
and  regulating  it — the  practice  to  be  followed  where  it 
is  diseased — the  duty  of  sound  society  towards  the  cri- 
minal—and many  other  questions  upon  which  we  have 
hitherto  felt  as  nun  wandering  in  the  dark.  These  I 
conceive  to  be  amongst  the  uses  of  this  much-despised 
system.  To  the  world  at  large  I  know  my  words  would 
be  foolishness ;  but  this  cannot  prevent  me  from  being 
sensiblu  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  from  which  I  every 
day  am  deriving  some  practical  benefit'  Smith  is 
surprised  to  hear  so  much  that  is  plausible  said  by  a 
sensible-looking  person  in  behalf  of  what  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  tissue  of  mere  whim  and 
absurdity,  and  takes  leave  of  his  companion  with  a  de- 
claration that,  for  his  part,  he  scarcely  knows  what  to 
think  of  it 

I  have  here  supposed  an  individual  coming  in  contact 
with  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  hypotheses  of  the 
day,  and  reported  only  such  testimonies  about  them  as 
I  have  myself  actually  heard  from  the  lips  of  respect- 
able persons.  Go  where  one  will,  he  finds  individuals 
under  these  and  similar  convictions,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  community  either  give  no  attention  at  all,  or  only 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  complacent  laugh.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  any  of  the  systems  have  a  recognized  exis- 
tence, and  yet  there  are  multitudes  to  whom  they  are  a 
form  of  faith,  and  who  arc  consequently  actuated  by 
them  in  much  of  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Of  this 
we  have  a  striking  and  unequivocal  proof  in  the  multi- 
tude of  publications  to  which  the  various  systems  give 
rise :  certainly,  the  books  on  the  two  last  would  form 
of  themselves  a  bulky  library.  As  to  homoeopathy, 
we  hear  of  four  thousand  patients  treated  in  "one  year 
on  this  system  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  alone.  An 
equal  number  of  copies  of  a  small  book  on  homoeopathy 
are  stated  to  have  been  sold.  There  is  a  hydropathic 
society,  I  observe,  in  our  own  city.  All  of  these,  I  re- 
peat, are  curious  features  of  our  age.  Errors  they  may 
be  to  the  last  extent  required  by  their  opponents,  but 
they  are  also,  in  themselves,  remarkable  facts,  and  it 
6eems  desirable  that  some  distinct  ideas  should  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  view  which  ought  to  be  taken  of 
them. 

We  hear  it  repeatedly  proclaimed  by  the  partisans  of 
these  new  systems,  that  the  opposition  they  meet  with 
is  no  more  than  what  has  beeu  experienced  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  Newton's  physical  laws,  and  many 
other  truths  now  generally  accepted.  And  this  is  very 
true,  and  it  may  be  that  these  systems  are  also  well- 
founded,  and  therefore  are  now  unjustly  opposed.  But 
unfortunately  the  same  argument  might  be  adduced  in 
behalf  of  the  most  ridiculous  dream  that  ever  proceeded 
from  a  visionary's  brain.  And  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member, that  for  every  one  of  the  new  ideas  which  have 
asserted  their  soundness,  and  gained  a  deserved  place  in 
our  philosophy,  there  have  been  multitudes  which 
perished  by  the  wayside,  and  deserved  to  perish. 
Clearly,  this  argument  can  only  have  weight  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Say  that  there  have  been  five  hundred 
new  hypotheses  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  that 
five  of  these  have  proved  true.  This  only  would  allow 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  for  the  probability  of  a  good 
issue  to  any  new  hypothesis.  Were  it  otherwise,  and 
four  hundred  out  of  the  five  had  proved  true,  then  the 
chances  in  favour  would  have  been  four  to  one.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  many  theories,  out 
of  all  that  have  been  suggested  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, have  come  to  be  established ;  but  certainly  the 
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number  of  the  rejected  greatly  exceed*  that  of  the  ac- 
cepted. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  mankind 
in  general  are  incredulous,  and  say,  "Who  shall  show  us 
any  pood  ?   They  act  on  the  strength  of  a  vast  expo* 
rienec  of  disappointments.    It  is  here  exactly  as  in  the 
simplest  affairs  of  life :  duped  often,  we  come  to  look  on 
all  as  deceivers.    It  may  be  said,  But  why  not  examine, 
and  condemn  only  on  special  grounds  ?    The  answer  is, 
There  is  no  time  to  examine.    Men  must  be  content,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  their  avocations,  to  judge  by  general 
appearances,  and  by  references  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other.   If  many  novelties  in  medicine  have  in  the  long- 
|  run  proved  mere  crotchets,  or  worse,  all  such  novelties 
I  must  unavoidably  be  looked  on  in  the  same  light  by  the 
bulk  of  the  community.   The  difficulty,  as  far  as  the 
'  mass  is  concerned,  seems  insurmountable ;  but  there  is 
j  still  a  chance  for  all  such  doctrines  that  have  any  truth 
1  in  them,  in  the  protection  which  they  are  sure  to  find 
:  from  a  few  who  either  have  happened  to  enjoy  opportn- 
!  nities  of  acquiring  special  knowledge,  or  are  naturally 
disposed  to  take  up  with  novelties.    By  favour  of  such 
persons,  they  arc  usually  enabled  to  maintain  a  struggle 
till  the  time  of  general  favour  arrives. 

Another  difficult}'  lies  in  the  uncertain  nature  of  all 
evidence.  A  man  says,  I'll  believe  my  own  eyes,  and 
thinks  himself  a  very  knowing  person ;  but  let  him  go 
to  Uerr  Dobler  or  the  Northern  Wizard,  and  then  say 
how  far  his  eyes  are  to  be  trusted.  He  feels  disposed 
to  put  trust  in  competent  eye-witnesses  ;  but  the 
simplest  fact  is  generally  found  reported  differently  by 
different  witnesses.  For  example,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  escape  of  the  Count  du  Provence  (after- 
wards Louis  XVUL)  from  Paris,  have  been  stated  with 
:  a  violent  discrepancy  by  himself  and  another  person ; 
and  the  only  cause  "for  the  difference  that  can  be  de- 
tected, lies  in  the  fact  of  their  having  come  up  to  the 
coach  by  different  sides.  And  not  only  do  men  see 
things  differently,  and  therefore  take  up  diverse  im- 
pressions of  them,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  report 
rigidly  what  is  seen :  we  unconsciously  theorise  about 
the  most  trivial  facts,  and  state  them  with  a  mixture  of 
imagination.  Perhaps  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to 
moderate  our  ideas  of  the  value  of  human  testimony, 
as  a  recollection  of  the  many  impossible  things  which 
have  been  well  attested.  For  example,  at  the  Hertford 
assizes,  in  1629,  a  clergyman  came  before  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  and  deposed  with  regard  to  a  murder  which  had 
been  committed  in  his  parish,  'That  the  body,  being 
taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  after  the  party's 
death,  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  four  defen- 
dants (suspected  of  murdering  her)  being  required, 
each  of  them  touched  the  dead  body ;  whereupon  tiic 
brow  of  the  dead,  which  before  was  of  a  livid  nnd 
carrion  colour,  began  to  have  a  dew  or  gentle  sweat 
on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran 
down  in  drops  on  the  face  ;  the  brow  turned  to  a  lively 
and  fresh  colour;  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of 
her  eyes  and  shut  it  again  three  several  times :  she 
likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger  three 
times,  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  the  finger  dropped 
blood  on  the  grass.'  All  this  was  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish.  Another 
|  example.  There  are  few  things  more  amply  evidenced, 
as  far  as  the  testimony  of  travellers  will  go,  than  that, 
j  every  year  at  a  place  near  Cairo,  there  was  a  resurrec- 
i  tion  of  a  number  of  people,  who  had  been  killed  there 
at  an  early  period  while  met  for  Christian  worship. 
The  dead  bodies  are  described  as  being  partially  thrust 
'  up  from  their  graves,  some  to  the  extent  of  an  arm  or 
leg,  others  of  half  the  body,  and  this  used  to  last  for 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  all  sank  lwck  once  more 
into  the  ground.  Several  books  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century  state  these  particulars  with  the 
greatest  gravity.  In  one  called  Meditations  Hixttiriques, 
by  Philip  Camerarius,  it  is  set  down  by  the  author, 
•that  one  Stephen  Duplais,  a  goldsmith,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  about  five-ancl-forty  years  old,  who  had, 
when  he  was  much  younger,  travelled  in  Egypt,  told 


him  that  he  had  seen  the  same  thing  about  fifteen 
years  previous  to  their  then  conversation,  in  company 
with  an  apothecary  from  Chahlis  of  the  name  of  Claude 
liocard,  and  several  other  Christians,  the  party  being 
headed  and  conducted  by  another  goldsmith  of  the 
name  of  Maniotti.  He  declared  to  me,'  says  Camera- 
rius, '  that  he  nnd  several  of  his  companions  actually 
touched  the  limbs  of  the  revivified  corpses,  and  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  laying  hold  of  a  child's  head,  which 
was  rising  out  of  the  ground,  when  an  Egyptian  who 
was  there  called  out,  **  Kali,  kali ;  ante  matafanle," 
which  means.  Leave  it  alone,  leave  it  alone;  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  you  touch.'*  "When  we  consider 
how  much  room  for  doubt  is  left  where  we  think  we 
sec  most  clearly,  or  have  a  testimony  the  most  in- 
dubitable, it  is  evidently  well  that  new  systems,  pro- 
fessedly depending  upon  facts,  should  be  received 
with  coolness.  Then,  again,  as  to  those  which  may 
be  considered  as  speculative  questions,  how  often  do 
they  prove,  after  a  few  years,  unworthy  of  the  partial 
support  they  have  received !  For  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr  Malthus.  Twenty  years  ago,  none  of 
the  more  active  and  forward-going  intellects  thought 
of  doubting  that  theory,  and  those  who  did  doubt  it, 
were  usually  set  down  as  men  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice.  But  time  has  passed,  and  this  doctrine  is 
now  generally  seen  to  be  destitute  of  a  sound  founda- 
tion. Of  course  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  if  this 
strange  theory  had  been  admitted  at  once,  and  used  as 
the  basis  of  legislative  measures,  extensive  error  might 
have  been  committed,  and  serious  consequences  might 
have  ensued.  The  heart  of  man  has  here  been  wiser 
than  his  head.  The  natural  feelings  always  revolted 
from  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  though  they  could  not 
well  sav  why,  and  now  they  are  seeu  to  have  been  in 
the  right 

There  is,  on  the  other  band,  a  scepticism  which  does 
not  strictly  follow  reason,  but  depends  In  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  ignorance,  prejudice,  self-conceit,  and  other 
unworthy  feelings.  We  are  apt  to  pronounce  an  unfa- 
vourable opinion  of  a  new  hypothesis  without  any  exa- 
mination, merely  because  it  does  not  agree  with  ideas  al- 
ready established  in  our  minds,  when,  if  these  ideas  were 
rigidly  tested,  they  might  be  found  either  erroneous,  or 
far  short  of  the  full  measure  of  the  truth.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Adam  Smith,  as  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of 
wonder,  that  we  lack  something  to  connect  our  ordi- 
nary ideas  with  the  new  one  presented  to  us :  not  seeing 
the  whole  chain  of  natural  causes,  we  marvel.  Now, 
marvelling  is  so  agreeable  to  some  minds  as  to  form  an 
inducement  to  their  believing  in  novelties;  while  with 
others,  of  a  more  rigorous  or  cautious  character,  it  pre- 
sents only  a  ground  of  suspicion.  Thus  to  treat  novel 
doctrines  may  be  well  so  far;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
operate  »>cyond  the  extent  of  a  salutary  caution,  if  we 
invariably  shut  our  ears  against  new  hypotheses,  and 
persist  in  refusing  them  all  opportunity  of  showing  evi- 
dence in  their  own  favour,  merely  because  some  weaker, 
wonder-loving  persons  receive  them  too  readily,  we 
obviously  incur  the  risk  of  repressing  the  advance  of 
truth.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  those  who 
receive  all  without  discrimination  are  reprehensible,  so 
also  are  those  who  reject  all  without  discrimination. 
When  their  doing  so  is  partly,  as  often  happens,  a  re- 
sult of  mean  personal  feelings,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  strongest  reprobation.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  sincere  lover  of  truth  acting  in  such  a  manner. 

Viewing  the  liabilities  to  error  on  both  sides,  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  simple  member  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  various  new  systems  which  meet  him  when  he 
goes  into  the  world  ?  In  one  word,  caution.  Let  him 
hear  much,  and  say  little.  Let  him  receive  with  polite- 
ness, but  a  perfectly  unimpassioned  mind,  all  the  state- 
ments and  arguments  of  the  partisans  of  these  doc- 


*  A  fuller  sccount  of  thl«  extraordinary  delusion  occurs  in  a 
work  wliore  one  wnuM  lililo  cxiicct  it;  namely,  Jluuk's  novel  uf 
Gumep  MarHrd,  vol.  i.  aiw-»U. 
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trines ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  him  hear  with  equal 
coolness  the  merely  prejudiced  objections  and  thought- 
less ridicule  of  those  who  choose  to  condemn  in  igno- 
rance. By  and  by  the  time  for  a  definite  judgment 
will  arrive,  and  when  it  does  so,  he  will  be  prepared  for 
a  verdict,  without  having  to  take  any  shame  to  himself, 
either  on  the  score  of  the  encouragement  of  falsehood 
or  the  repression  of  truth. 


THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

A  TALE. 
BT  MBS  JANES  CHAT. 
PART  ■BCOKD. 

4  How  is  Clement  to-day,  Esther  ?*  inquired  Mr  Ful- 
wood, as  he  entered  the  small  flower-plot  before  Mrs 
Grainger's  door,  and  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  young 
girl  who  came  forth  to  meet  him.  She  was  about 
eighteeu  or  nineteen  years  old,  tall  and  graceful  in 
figure,  and  with  a  face,  though  not  pretty,  yet  very 
pleasing.  Her  eyes,  however,  were  soft  and  expressive, 
and  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  was  rendered  more  visible 
by  the  contrast  of  her  dark,  braided  hair.  A  slight 
blush  mounted  to  her  temples  as  she  replied,  '  I  hope 
better — much  better.  The  cough  is  subsiding,  and  he 
has  had  fewer  of  those  terrible  flushings.  I  think  he 
will  soon  be  strong  again  ;  do  not  you,  sir?' — and  she 
looked  up  anxiously  in  his  face. 

'  I  think  there  is  much  in  his  own  power,  Esther,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Clement  is  a  fine  creature,  but  too 
dreamy,  too  excitable,  and,  I  must  also  say,  too  obstinate. 
So  naturally  delicate  as  his  constitution  is,  it  is  almost 
too  much  for  him  to  pursue  his  studies  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  orders  at  all,  and  yet  he  will  persist  in 
striving  for  attainments  which  require  strength  and 
nerve  far  beyond  what  he  possesses.  But  I  shall  say 
no  more  to  him ;  I  saw  he  was  displeased  with  me  the 
last  time  I  spoke  to  him,  and  even  his  mother  thought 
I  was  too  severe.' 

1  She  alluded,  I  think,  to  your  saying  that  such  exer- 
tions as  Clement  was  making  were  no  better  than  sui- 
cide. She  is  proud  of  him,  as  is  very  natural ;  but  she 
is  uneasy  about  him  many  a  time,  and  by  no  means 
wishes  him  to  work  so  hard.' 

*  Listen  to  me,  Esther,  whilst  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  know  how  Clement's  father  brought  worldly  ruin 
on  himself  and  his  family  by  his  wild  speculations,  and 
j  I  can  tell  you  that,  in  another  form,  the  spirit  of  the 
father  lives  in  the  son.' 

'  Surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  think  for  a  moment 
that  Clement  is  covetous,  or  that  he  is  so  overstraining 
mind  and  body  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  riches  ?' 

'Indeed  I  do  not    Nevertheless  he  is  speculating; 
!  and  the  capital  he  is  risking  is  his  health,  perhaps  his 
|  life.    Believe  mc,  Esther,  health  is  a  talent  as  well  as 
money,  for  which  we  must  hereafter  give  an  account 
■  He  is  following  after  a  shadowy  fame,  an  unsubstantial 
I  triumph.    I  dodbt  much  if  he  will  ever  overtake  it.' 
But  by  this  time  poor  Esther's  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  Mr  Fulwood,  changing  his  tone,  entered  the  house, 
saying,  *  Come,  we  will  go  and  sec  our  patient   I  am 
truly  glad  you  can  tell  me  he  is  better.* 

Esther  Corbett  was  a  niece  of  Mrs  Grainger,  who  had 
been  for  the  last  few  months  residing  at  the  cottage. 
She  had  been  early  deprived  of  her  mother.  Her  father 
was  captain  of  a  merchantman  ;  and  her  two  young 
brothers,  for  whom  she  hnd  kept  house  until  lately, 
were  already  following  their  father's  profession.  She 
had  always  been  a  favourite  with  Mrs  Grainger,  and  on 
being  thus  left  alone,  it  had  been  arranged  that  she 
should  board  with  her  aunt.  And  truly,  Esther  Corbett 
was  as  a  daughter  to  the  lonely  widow,  lightening  her 
household  toils,  attending  to  her  comforts,  and  perform- 
ing all  those  little  offices  which  are  only  well  performed 
when  the  heart  is  in  them. 

Clement  Grainger  had  lately  come  home  for  the  vaca- 
tion, and  his  name  stood  high  amongst  his  comrades, 


over  most  of  whom,  by  excessive  assiduity,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  decided  superiority.  But  what  to  another  might 
have  been  comparatively  easy,  to  him  was  difficult.  11  is 
intellect  was,  like  his  person,  more  graceful  than  vigo- 
rous, his  mind  more  imaginative  than  deep  or  reflective; 
the  drudgery  he  submitted  to,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
character  of  a  first-rate  scholar,  told  terribly  on  both 
his  mind  and  body.    He  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
superficial  knowledge  which  by  happy  chance  might 
serve  to  drag  him  through  an  examination.    He  dared  i 
not  be  questioned  on  any  subject  of  which  he  was  not 
thoroughly  master  in  every  part  for  the  very  knowledge 
that  failure  was  possible,  might  of  itself  have  produced  ' 
failure.    He  had  no  boldness,  no  dash  in  his  manner  of 
answering.  He  would  have  given  the  world  for  the  care- 
less confidence,  and  trust  in  good  luck,  with  which  he  §»w 
many  below  him  both  in  talent  and  acquirements  force 
their  way  on.  But  with  all  this,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
ordinary  success.    He  aimed  at  prizes  and  honours,  and 
had  already  carried  them  off,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
from  confessedly  clever  competitors.    It  was  just  after 
a  hard  struggle  of  this  nature  that  he  had  returned 
home,  and  the  tears  of  pride  with  which  his  mother 
hailed  the  news  of  his  victory  were  chased  away  by  less 
happy  drops  us  she  remarked  his  flushed  cheeks  and  <  I 
attenuated  form.  Days  passed  by,  and  though  seriously 
ill,  Clement  persisted  in  spending  several  hours  of  each 
in  study ;  and  long  after  the  widow  and  her  young  in- 
mate had  retired  to  rest  his  candle,  secretly  relighted, 
was  shedding  its  faint  lustre  on  his  high  pale  forehead 
and  the  thin  hands  that  turned  page  after  page  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  book  with  which  he  was  engaged.  But 
soon  an  attack  of  feverish  cold  and  inflammation  came 
on  with  such  violence,  that  Clement  was  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  care  of  doctor 
and  nurse,  and  under  their  judicious  treatment  be  was  ; 
gradually  recovering,  when  Mr  Fulwood  reached  the  | 
cottage,  and  held  the  conversation  with  Esther  which 
has  been  just  recorded.    As  they  entered  the  little  par-  | 
lour,  Clement  who  was  as  usual  surrounded  by  books 
and  papers,  arose  to  greet  Mr  Fulwood,  who  could  not 
but  admit  that  he  was  greatly  improved  in  appearance  I 
since  he  had  last  seen  him.   The  young  man's  satisfac-  ' 
tion  at  finding  himself  better,  seemed,  however,  »adly 
damped  by  regrets  for  the  loss  of  time  which  his  illness 
had  caused.    '  But  I  must  make  up  for  it  now,'  he  said, 
more  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud  than  addressing  him- 
self to  any  one.   '  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  I  should 
have  been  sure  of  honours ;  but  now  it  will  be  a  hard 
struggle.    I  must  not  fail — I  could  not  bear  to  fail!' 
Although  Mr  Fulwood  had  vowed  on  a  former  occasion 
to  argue  with  Clement  Grainger  no  more,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  forbear ;  and  in  firm  but  kind  language  he  i 
endeavoured  to  convince  his  patient  of  the  folly,  nay,  the 
actual  wickedness,  of  continuing  to  make  efforts  so  far 
beyond  his  strength.    *  If  you  would  only  be  content  j 
Clement*  he  said,  •  to  walk  in  the  plain  path  that  is  ; 
before  you — to  prepare  yourself  simply  for  what  you 
have  so  often  wished  to  be — a  useful  country  clergy- 
man, depend  upon  it  you  would  be  performing  your  i 
duty  far  better  than  in  running  after  the  name  of  being  i 
"  a  great  scholar."   I  am  not  remember,  decrying  the  ( 
usefulness  of  great  learning  in  some  persons  -,  but  let  I 
every  one  fill  his  proper  place.    Had  I'rovidencc  dc-  j 
signed  you  for  the  course  you  will  persist  in  forcing;  I 
yourself  into,  depend  upon  it  more  bodily  strength  and 
healthier  nerves  would  have  been  allotted  to  you.  In 
following  a  phantom,  you  are  taking  the  surest  means  i 
to  prevent  your  future  usefulness,  and  to  destroy  year 
own  health  and  your  mother's  happiness.'    Mr  Fulwood  , 
did  not  then  know  how  deeply  the  happiness  of  another 
was  concerned  in  Clement's  welfare,  nor  was  Clement 
himself  at  all  aware  of  the  circumstance 

Clement  Grainger  returned  to  college,  bearing  hit) 
anxious  mother's  fervent  blessings,  and  unconsciously 
removing  the  object  that  was  dearest  to  Esther  Corbett  *a 
heart  But  his  mother  was  quicker  in  discerning  the 
truth ;  she  had  not  been  blinded  by  the  splendid  dream*  | 
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of  the  future  that  rendered  her  son  all  but  insensible  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  actual  world  around  him,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  the  stnte  of  Esther's 
affections.  She  already  cherished  a  half-formed  vision 
of  a  nretty  parsonage,  her  own  place  by  the  cheerful 
fireside,  the  happy  laughter  of  children  ringing  through 
the  little  mansion,  and  Esther,  no  longer  Corbett,  with 
her  light  step  and  noiseless  activity  moving  here  and 
there  on  her  household  duties — her  daughter  in  very 
deed  and  truth.  The  picture  was  so  soothing  and  de- 
lightful, that  she  turned  to  contemplate  it  again  and 
again,  until  the  coinage  of  her  own  hopes  and  dreams 
seemed  like  a  real  prospect,  and  she  came  to  regard  the 
future  marriage  of  Clement  with  Esther  as  a  thing  that 
must  at  some  time  take  place  as  inevitably  as  her  own 
death. 

Another  vacation  came  round,  and  again  Clement  was 
at  home;  still  delicate  in  health,  but  apparently  not 
worse  than  before.  And  so  he  came  and  went  three  or 
four  times ;  and  now  he  was  at  home  fur  the  last  vaca- 
tion that  would  occur  before  his  necessary  college  course 
would  be  completed.  Then  his  mother,  in  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  spoke  to  him  of  all  her  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  was  both  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  quiet 
manner  in  which  he  listened  to  her. 

4  Indeed,  mother,'  he  said  calmly,  '  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  marrying;  and  I  have  never  looked  upon  Esther 
except  as  a  friend  and  sister.  I  hope  you  have  not 
spoken  to  her  on  this  subject  ?' 

*  My  darling  Clement !  my  dear  son !  do  you  suppose 
for  one  moment  I  would  act  so  improperly  ?  But  can 
vou  not  see  yourself  that  she  loves  you  ?  Do  you  think 
her  intense  anxiety,  her  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
could  proceed  from  any  other  cause  r* 

*  It  never  struck  me  before  in  that  light,  dear  mother. 

If  it  be  really  as  you  say  but  it  would  be  absurd  in 

me  to  speak  to  her  about  it  at  present,  as  I  intend  to 
read  for  a  fellowship.' 

Now,  poor  Mrs  Grainger  scarcely  knew  what  a  fel- 
lowship meant,  except  that  it  was  a  post  of  some  honour 

iand  dignity.  She  was  quite  unaware  that  the  course  of 
study  necessary  to  obtain  one  is  almost  murderous,  as 
also  that  it  excludes  from  marriage  during  the  time 
that  it  is  held.  So  she  simply  replied,  that  she  hoped, 
ss  soon  as  he  got  the  fellowship,  he  would  have  time  to 
think  about  what  she  had  said;  and  the  matter  ended 
for  the  present. 

Clement  was  awakened  by  Mrs  Grainger's  hint,  to 
observe  the  various  symptoms  of  affection  which  poor 
Esther  unwittingly  manifested  towards  him.  Gentle 
and  kind  in  all  his  feelings,  to  love  him  was  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  his  love ;  and  before  he  left  home 
again,  he  was  the  affianced  husband  of  Esther  Corbett 
But  he  told  her  of  the  ambition  that  was  in  his  heart. 
He  might  at  once  have  been  ordained  to  a  small  living, 
which,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  been  wealth  to 
!  them. 

*  But  I  must  win  this  fellowship,  Esther,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
I  cannot  bear  to  stand  on  the  ladder  without  reaching  the 

top,  even  though  I  should  descend  again  at  once.  And 
—dear  Esther,  I  am  growing  worldly  for  your  sake — I 
can,  probably,  on  giving  up  my  fellowship,  obtain  a 
better  living  than  that  which  offers  now.' 

Study,  study,  study  ;  little  rest  even  during  the  brief 
time  he  allotted  to  himself  for  sleep;  hasty  meals,  to 
which  he  brought  no  appetite ;  a  perpetual  bending  over 
books  ;  a  continual  struggle  to  bear  up  against  the  insi- 
dious approaches  of  creeping  illness ;  such  is  an  epitome 
of  the  next  few  months  of  Clement  Grainger's  life. 

'  Very  anxious  were  those  two  hearts  who  loved  him 
best  on  earth,  though  they  strove  to  cheer  each  other 
with  words  of  hope  and  comfort,  and  were  less  unhappy 
than  they  would  have  been  had  they  known  the  ruinous 

I  extent  of  his  exertions.  Their  chief  distress  was  the 
infrequency  and  brevity  of  his  letters.    '  I  am  well,  but 

]  very  busy,'  was  the  substance  of  them  all ;  and  it  would 
have  added  to  Esther's  grief,  could  she  have  known  that 

,  her  long  affectionate  letters  were  now  merely  glanced 


over,  and  then  laid  aside  for  the  leisure  hour  which 
never  came. 

The  time  of  trial  arrived  at  last.  There  were  only 
three  candidates  for  the  vacant  fellowship  who  ap- 
peared to  have  any  chance  of  obtaining  it,  and  of  these 
Clement  was  one.  He  slept  not  on  the  previous  night ; 
and  ere  he  left  his  chamber,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed,  long  and  passionately,  that  the 
triumph  might  be  his.  Something  fortified  with  the 
internal  courage  inspired  by  this  act  of  devotion,  he 
entered  the  examination  halt 

It  was  over  ;  and  Clement  Grainger  returned  to  his 
chamber  an  altered  man.  A  hundred  years  seemed  to 
have  passed  over  his  head  in  a  few  hours.  The  proud 
dream  of  his  hopes  had  dispersed  into  empty  air ;  his 
privations,  his  prayers,  his  labours,  had  been  all  for 
nought :  another  won  the  prize.  But  he  walked  with 
quiet  step  and  calm  demeanour ;  he  even  replied  tran- 
quilly to  the  greetings  of  some,  who,  knowing  the 
tremendous  efforts  he  had  made  to  succeed,  sincerely 
pitied  him  for  his  failure.  He  closed  the  door  of  his 
apartment ;  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Esther,  simply  stating 
his  defeat,  and  that  a  few  days  would  find  him  at 
home  again ;  and  then  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  such  an  agony  of  anguish,  as  can 
only  be  felt  by  one  whose  whole  hope  has  been  risked 
on  one  unsuccessful  cast  Burning  tears  forced  them- 
selves from  his  eyes;  heavy  sobs  laboured  from  his 
heart ;  his  whole  frame  seemed  writhing  in  convulsive 
torture.  He  grew  calmer.  He  remembered  that,  by 
this  behaviour,  he  was  showing  a  terrible  want  of  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Providence.  He  tried  to  rally 
his  mind,  to  think  it  possible  that  some  future  success 
might  yet  be  his.  But  no ;  his  mind  actually  seemed 
to  fall  back  from  the  very  idea  of  such  a  hill  of  difficulty 
as  lie  had  lately  climbed;  and,  utterly  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, he  sunk  down  again,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

In  a  few  days  he  left  the  seat  of  learning  where  he 
had  known  such  high  hopes  and  such  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, resolving  never  to  enter  it  more.  The  first  arrival 
at  home  was  a  severe  trial  to  him,  though  the  warmth 
of  the  welcome  he  met  there,  and  the  joy  bis  presence 
seemed  to  diffuse,  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  had 
he  returned  triumphant  But  their  consolations,  kindly 
as  they  were  meant  were  daggers  to  his  soul  He  could 
bear  no  allusion  to  his  failure.  '  Let  us  never  name  it 
again,  mother,'  he  said.  '  Do  not  strive  to  comfort  me, 
dear  Esther.  Try,  both  of  you,  to  forget  it  as  soon  as 
you  can.   The  die  is  cast' 

From  the  time  of  his  return  home,  Clement  appeared 
to  have  abandoned  all  the  pursuits  that  had  once  been 
his  delight.  He  was  now  never  seen  with  a  book  or  a 
pen,  but  spent  all  his  days  in  sauntering  through  the 
fields  and  lanes,  or  gazing  through  the  window,  or  j 
sitting  in  silent  melancholy  abstraction.  An  old  col- 
lego  friend,  of  superior  rank  to  his  own,  called  to 
see  him,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy,  kindly  inviting  him  to  join  him  in  a  tour, 
which  he  imagined  would  be  serviceable  to  his  health. 
But  Clement  declined  the  offer;  nor  could  all  the 
persuasion  of  his  friend,  his  mother,  and  his  be- 
trothed, induce  him  to  accept  it  He  next  tried  to 
re-awaken  Clement's  hopes  by  promising  him  a  con- 
siderable living  which  would  probably  soon  be  vacant, 
the  incumbent  being  old  and  infirm.  The  colour 
deepened  in  Esther's  cheeks  as  she  heard  that  promise, 
but  her  heart  sunk  as  she  perceived  it  produce  no 
corresponding  emotion  in  Clement  He  thanked  his 
friend  for  his  kindness,  but  expressed  no  pleasure  in  the 
prospect 

Summer  passed  away,  and  before  winter  set  in  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  serious  illness  had  fastened  on 
the  unfortunate  student  His  strength  was  gradually 
declining,  the  cough  of  former  years  had  returned  with 
aggravated  vehemence,  his  cheek  was  now  flushed,  now 
white  as  snow,  and  the  thinned  hair  and  the  burning 
emaciated  hand,  all  told  a  tale  that  there  was  no  mis- 
taking.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs  Grainger  and  Esther 
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tried  to  speak  worth  of  comfort  to  each  other,  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  hope.  The  fact  that 
the  days  of  this  beloved  one  were  numbered,  would  ever 
and  anon  glare  through  the  false  veil  of  hope  which 
they  endeavoured  to  wrap  around  the  truth.  Mr  Ful- 
wood  came  regularly  to  see  the  invalid,  but  his  opinion 
•was  only  expressed  in  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head, 
more  terrible  than  words.  He  did  not  once  allude  to 
the  cause  of  Clement's  illness,  though  'I  saw  how  it 
would  end'  was  plainly  written  in  his  countenance. 
Mrs  Grainger  had  never  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the 
state  of  her  son,  but  his  silence  was  enough,  and  she 
soon  perceived  that  the  medicines  he  administered  were 
merely  palliatives,  resorted  to  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  cure.  To  Clement's  mind  the  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  his  danger  came  more  slowly,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  brought  with  it  a  contradictory  longing  for  life. 
He  who  had  seemed  so  desponding,  so  wearied  of  the 
world,  so  careless  for  the  future,  now  evinced  a  wish  to 
live ;  an  affection  for  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  that  he  had  never 
displayed  before,  as  if  his  eyes  were  now  first  opened  to 
the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  things  he  had  formerly 
slighted.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of 
those  around  him  with  the  docility  of  a  child,  and  the 
hopes  of  Esther  rose  again.  4  Even  yet  he  may  be 
saved  by  care,'  sobbed  she,  as  she  conferred  with  her 
aged  friend  apart  4  Oh,  God  t  spare  my  son,  for  it  is 
thou  alone  who  canst  heal  I'  ejaculated  the  mother  with 
something  like  reviving  hope.  But  the  hot  days  of  a 
peculiarly  sultry  May  supervened,  and  produced  in- 
creased languor  and  weakness.  No  longer  could 
Clement  Grainger  traverse  the  green  fields  that  lay 
behind  their  house,  even  with  the  help  of  Esther's  arm. 
Fits  of  sudden  slumber,  occasional  failure  of  memory, 
and  dulness  of  hearing,  all  these  things  proclaimed  that 
the  end  was  nigh. 

Yet  was  there  another  strange  revival.  For  several 
successive  days  the  patient  appeared  gradually  gaining 
strength,  and  his  mind  was  clearer  and  calmer  than  it 
had  been  for  weeks.  Ho  had  been  raised  from  his  bed 
one  morning,  and  was  sitting  by  the  window  enjoying 
the  summer  air  as  it  breathed  over  a  vase  of  sweet 
scented  flowers  which  Esther  had  placed  on  a  little 
table  near  him.  Just  then  a  letter  was  brought  in  for 
Clement,  who  desired  Esther  to  open  it.  She  did  so, 
and  found  it  was  from  the  noble  friend  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  promised  Clement  a  living.  It  was 
now  vacant,  and  this  letter  requested  him  to  come  at 

once  to  W  ,  and  receive  it  from  his  friend.    For  a 

moment  the  blood  rushed  tumultuously  through  Cle- 
ment's heart — for  a  moment  lie  forgot  the  sad  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and  starting  up  with  supernatural 
energy,  he  flung  his  arms  round  Esther's  neck,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Now,  now  we  shall  all  be  happy.'  He  buried  his 
face  in  her  bosom,  and  as  she  wound  her  supporting 
arms  around  him,  she  hoped  that  a  relieving  gush  of 
tears  was  the  cause  of  that  hiding  of  his  countenance. 
But  she  was  soon  undeceived.  He  leaned  heavily  upon 
her,  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  support  him,  she  found 
he  was  sliding  from  her  clasp.  Mrs  Grainger  hastened 
to  her  assistance,  and  they  placed  Clement  again  in  his 
chair;  but  the  eyes,  though  still  open,  were  fast  fixing 
for  ever— the  parted  lips  were  white  and  dumb.  The 
dream  of  life  was  over. 

Mrs  Grainger,  immediately  after  the  first  shock  from 
his  death,  returned,  though  with  a  saddened  heart,  to 
her  habits  of  meek  submission.  She  even  thanked  God 
that  her  beloved  son  had  been  removed  before  her.  4 1 
was  thankful,'  she  often  said,  4 for  a  chUd  on  earth; 
should  I  not  bo  still  more  thankful  for  a  child  in  heaven  ?' 
She  did  not  survive  Clement  many  months. 

Esther  Corbett  remained  single  for  several  years,  but 
she  at  length  married  a  person  who  was  fully  worthy 
of  her,  and  spent  with  him  a  long  life,  chequered  with 
!  trials,  but  bringing  forth  a  counterpoise  of  happi- 
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depreciate  the  value  of  useful  exertion  or  honourable 
ambition.  She  has  only  desired  to  show  the  evils 
attendant  on  a  wish  to  grasp  at  more,  either  in  the 
world  of  wealth  or  of  intellect,  than  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  obtaining.  She  writes  from  case*  which 
have  occurred  in  her  own  experience,  and  where  it  was 
evident  that  nflluencc  might  have  been  kept,  and  health 
preserved,  but  for  the  spirit  of  speculation.  Whoever 
risks  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  family  on  a  specu- 
lation where  failure  must  bring  ruin,  in  her  opinion 
speculates  unlawfully.  Whoever  devotes  himself  to 
higher  and  more  intellectual  pursuits  with  such  per- 
severance as  to  injure  his  health,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  l»  performing  a  duty.  Alas  that  avarice  and  am- 
bition should  have  such  power  to  lead  from  the  true 
road  to  happiness  I  that  men,  and  women  too,  will  still 
prefer  the  shadow  to  the  substance  I 


THE  POLICE  COURTS  OF  PARIS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  •  we  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  organization  of  the  Parisian  police ;  we  now  proceed 
to  add  to  it  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  courts  to  which 
criminal  offenders  are  first  brought  to  be  examined,  and  , 
in  wluch  punishment  for  trifling  ofienoes  is  awarded. 

The  name  given  to  this  department  of  police  is 
'  Correctional,'  which  conveys  as  false  an  idea  of  its  real 
effects  as  is  implied  by  the  houses  of  correction  in  Eng- 
land. It  neither  produces  amendment  in  individual*, 
nor  reduces  the  pressure  from  what  in  France  are  callfd 
the  Dangerous  Classes.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter 
into  any  discussion  here  with  regard  to  the  great  and  ; 
rapid  increase  of  crime  in  Paris,  but  proceed  to  pive 
some  description  of  the  scenes  usually  presented  in  the 
police  courts  of  that  capital.  They  are  three  in  number, 
all  opening  into  one  hall,  but  the  central  and  original  is 
the  only  one  worthy  of  particular  attention.  About  nine 
in  the  morning  a  municipal  guard  will  be  seen  pacinc 
before  its  door;  around  it,  a  crowd  of  the  curious  and 
the  idle  generally  congregate.  A  stranger  who  endea- 
vours to  penetrate  this  crowd,  will  in  all  probability  be 
assailed  with  orders  to  4  go  behind  !*  in  support  of  the 
equitable  principle  of  4  first  come,  first  served.'  H,  how- 
ever, he  possess  energy  and  confidence  enough  to  fight 
his  way  to  the  front  rank  near  the  door,  the  municipal 
guard  will,  most  likely,  seize  him  by  the  collar,  and 
demand  by  what  right  he  dares  penetrate  into  the 
midst  of  the  public  auditory  in  waiting?  4  Are  you  a 
witness  ?'  ho  asks ;  4  if  so,  show  your  summons.'  4 1 
have  not  one.'  4  In  that  case  you  cannot  go  in.'  *  Bat 
I  am  waiting.'  The  officer  interrupts  with,  '  Yon  can- 
not stay  here;  go  behind!'  Further  reply  is  useless; 
policemen  are  enemies  to  colloquy.  The  only  argument 
he  deigns  to  use  in  continuation  is  a  no  very  gentle 
push,  to  assist  you  in  returning  to  your  proper  place  at 
the  back  of  the  crowd. 

But  the  initiated  know  of  an  easier  mode  of  entrance. 
At  the  foot  of  the  grand  stone  staircase,  in  a  dark  angle 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  sort  of  niche,  at  the  back 
of  which  is  a  smaller  flight  of  steps.  These  are  spiral. 
Rnd  shrouded  in  darkness  till  about  half-way  up,  when 
a  kind  of  doubtful  twilight  is  reached.  Here  is  felt  for. 
rather  than  seen,  a  small  door,  at  which  it  is  necessary 
to  ring  gently.  A  porter  in  a  white  cravat  and  blue  coat, 
with  manners  as  soft  and  polite  as  those  of  the  police- 
man below  were  coarse  and  abrupt,  half  opens  the  little 
door,  and  asks  what  the  applicant  wants  ?  To  answer 
this  question  a  little  tact  is  necessary.  If  you  own  that 
your  business  is  nothing  but  curiosity,  the  civil  port«?r 
will,  with  an  appropriate  expression  of  regret,  shut  the 
door  gently  in  your  face.  To  gain  admission,  therefore, 
you  must  either  be  a  client  of  some  well-known  counsel, 
the  intimate  friend  of  a  complainant,  or  the  first  cousin 
of  a  principal  witness.  There  is  another  plea  which, 
in  polite  France,  is  sure  not  to  be  rejected;  that  la, 
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being  a  foreigner,  especially  when  thia  plea  ia  backed 
by  showing  a  passport 

We  must  suppose  that  when  the  visitor  enters,  the 
business  of  the  day  has  not  yet  commenced.  The 
judges  hare  not  taken  their  places  on  their  leather- 
coTered  seats ;  but  the  body  of  the  court  ia  filled  with 
the  public  auditory,  witnesses,  advocates,  and  law- 
atudenta.  The  crowd  of  spectators  is  generally  kept  in 
a  constant  hubbub  by  the  restlessness  of  some  among 
them  more  ambitious  than  the  others  lor  front  places ; 
to  which  they  fight  their  way,  preserring  their  coveted 
position  by  right  of  conquest  In  the  witness-box  little 
better  order  is  preserved.  Those  amongst  the  witnesses 
who  are  concerned  in  the  same  case  always  manage  to 
group  themselves  together,  and  persist  in  volunteering 
their  version  of  the  affair  which  has  brought  them 
there,  pronouncing  by  anticipation  the  condemnation 
or  acquittal  of  the  individual  whom  they  have  come  to 
accuse  or  to  defend  by  their  testimony.  Though  the 
hour  of  attendance  mentioned  in  their  summonses  is 
ten,  yet  the  court  is  seldom  opened  till  eleven. 

Before  business  begins,  the  stranger  will  do  well  to 
make  up  to  an  old  gentleman  whom  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  among  the  auditory  of  the  police  court  He  is 
neither  a  witness,  a  complainant  nor  a  defendant  yet 
he  is  as  punctual  in  his  attendance  as  the  judges,  the 
criers,  the  municipal  police,  or  the  reporters.  The 
moment  the  doors  are  opened  he  takes  his  seat  and, 
supporting  his  chin  on  his  hands  and  the  head  of  his 
cane,  patiently  awaits  the  entrance  of  the  judges.  This 
worthy  is  simply  an  amateur  of  police  cases.  A  small 
tradesman,  retired  from  business,  moreover  a  bachelor, 
without  relations,  having  nothing  at  home  to  amuse 
him  but  his  cat  and  his  canary-bird  —  too  poor  to 
frequent  cafes  and  join  in  the  hazardous  amusement 
of  dominoes  or  tric-trac,  too  virtuous  to  sponge  upon 
his  neighbours,  too  good  a  citizen  to  take  an  interest 
in  political  discussions  —  he  finds  that  the  most  suit- 
able mode  of  passing  his  days  is  to  spend  them 
in  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  police  courts. 
To  a  stranger  lie  is  invaluable,  for  it  is  his  peculiar 
delight  to  impart  all  the  information  concerning  the 
official  routine  of  the  court  which  he  possesses.  '  You 
perceive,  sir,'  he  will  commence  when  questioned,  '  to 
the  right  of  the  judges'  bench — that  is  to  say,  to  your 
left— that  the  floor  is  raised,  and  the  space  railed  off 
by  a  partition  breast-high— that  is  the  prisoners'  bar.' 

1  But  sir,'  says  the  stranger,  '  no  one  occupies  the  place 
but  a  municipal  guard.    Where  arc  the  prisoners  ?' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Do  you  not  remark  that  at  the 
back  of  the  small  enclosure  the  wall  is  pierced  by  a 
small  yellow  door?  Well,  sir,  that  door  leads  by  a 
narrow  staircase  to  a  small  chamber,  scarcely  lighted  or 
ventilated,  where  the  prisoners  remain  till  it  is  their 
turn  to  be  called  into  court  Thia  small  dungeon  they 
call  the  " Little  Mouse- trap;"  but  before  being  introduced 
into  it  tlte  accused  have  had  to  wait  in  a  large  recep- 
tion vanlt  situated  at  about  sixteen  feet  below  the  hall 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  This  is  called  the  "  Great 
Mouse-trap."  It  is  here  that  the  prisoners  who  are  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  one  of  the  three  cor- 
rectional chambers  are  collected  every  morning  from 
the  various  prisons  in  the  metropolis.  This  transfer  is 
made  under  a  guard  of  mounted  gens-d'armes  in  a  police 
carriage,  called  the  "  Sal  lad  Pannier." ' 

'  What  a  singular  name !'  exclaims  the  stranger. 

'These  carriages,  sir,  were  bo  named  because  they 
were  originally  made  of  basket  work,  and  were  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  vehicles  in  which  vegetables  are 
brought  to  market  At  present  they  arc  constructed  of 
stronger  materials,  and  their  form  is  that  of  a  covered  cart 
(cario/e),  in  spite  of  which  they  still  retain  their  old  name.' 

By  this  time  the  venerable  informant  is  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  the  officials  and  the  voice  of  the  tipstaff, 
who  exclaims, '  L'Audience !  Gentlemen,  take  off  your 
hats  V  At  these  words  the  barristers  rise  and  remove 
their  caps,  while  the  judges  and  their  subordinates  take 
their  seats.  The  registrar  tries  his  pen,  the  reporters 




of  the  legal  newspapers  repair  to  their  allotted  places. 
The  old  habitui,  with  a  pleased  and  satisfied  air,  takes 
a  huge  pinch  of  snuff,  silence  is  established,  and  the 
president  pronounces  the  formulary — 'The  court  is 
opened.   Crier,  call  the  first  case.' 

The  cases  usually  commenced  with  are  those  of  va- 
grants and  mendicants.  The  first  batch  is  always 
children,  amongst  whom  are  chiefly  found  little  chimney- 
sweeps, cymbal-players,  exhibiters  of  monkeys,  white- 
mice,  &c  and,  lastly,  urchins — not  regular  mendicants 
— who  are  either  badly  taken  care  of  by  their  parents, 
or  not  cared  for  by  anybody ;  and  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle they  present  The  parents,  obliged,  perhaps,  to 
leave  home  early  in  the  morning  to  follow  their  avoca- 
tions, abandon  the  children,  who  frequently  beg  or  steal 
to  procure  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life.  Fre- 
quently detected,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
In  such  cases  the  magistrate  demands  the  presence  of 
the  parents,  among  whom  are  too  often  found  fathers 
abandoned  to  drunkenness,  and  unnatural  mothers  who 
appear  glad  that  the  care  and  expense  of  keeping  their 
children  should  pass  from  their  own  hands  into  those 
of  justice.  They  refuse  to  claim  their  children,  and  often 
say  to  the  bench,  '  Do  what  you  like ;  ice  are  able  to  do 
nothing;  send  them  to  the  house  of  correction  1'  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  child  bursts  into  tears,  and  promises  to 
be  wiser  for  the  future ;  it  is  in  vain  that  the  president 
endeavours  to  awaken  in  these  bad  parents  senti- 
ments of  nature  and  duty.  They  arc  immoveable ;  and 
the  tribunal  is  forced  to  send  the  little  sinner  to  the 
house  of  correction.  Sometimes  one  of  the  auditory— 
a  benevolent  witness  or  a  charitable  stranger — offers  to 
take  charge  of  the  child,  and  to  bring  him  up  at  his 
own  expense.  These  examples  are  by  no  means  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  correctional  police  courts,  and 
form  a  consoling  compensation  for  the  wretched  scenes 
which  so  often  take  place. 

'After  childhood,  age  takes  its  turn,'  the  friendly 
habitue  remarks.  The  juvenile  vagrants  rniike  way  for 
adults  in  rags,  whom  the  agents  of  police  have  caught 
in  the  act  of  begging.  The  misery,  great  age,  and  in- 
firmities of  some,  ore  pleas  of  excuse  which  the  judges 
comprehend  and  admit ;  but  others,  with  whom  mendi- 
cancy is  not  an  accident,  but  a  profession,  are  differently  j 
dealt  with.  Many  of  this  class  pretend  to  be  blind, 
but  the  dog  they  have  to  guide  them,  with  a  wonderful 
instinct  turns  into  another  street  at  the  sight  of  the 
policeman,  be  he  ever  so  far  off.  Another  feigns  para- 
lysis, and  seems  to  drag  his  limbs  painfully  along  on 
crutches;  but  in  case  of  arrest  he  has  been  known  quite 
active  enough  to  throw  his  crutches  at  the  legs  of  the 
o_i*r,  and  to  make  very  rapid  use  of  his  own. 

The  offenders  next  brought  into  court  are  those  who, 
having  been  previously  condemned  to  the  surveillance 
of  the  police  for  a  certain  time,  had  broken  the  rules 
their  punishment  imposes.  When  a  culprit  is  placed 
under  this  ban,  his  liberty  is  much  restricted,  by  his 
being  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  He  can-  | 
not  pass  the  barriers  of  the  city  without  its  especial 
permission.  A  card  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  is 
bound  to  get  renewed  about  every  fortnight  to  insure 
his  presence  at  the  police-ofllce  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides  at  least  once  during  that  short  period.  When 
this  duty  is  neglected,  the  offender  is  arrested,  brought 
before  the  correctional  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  close 
imprisonment  it  is  thus  tliat  n  great  number  pass 
their  lives  in  a  continual  alternation  of  close  captivity 
and  partial  liberty.  Lately,  a  man  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  with  the  shocking  stigma  of  seventeen  previous 
convictions  attached  to  his  name.  His  age  was  forty- 
two,  out  of  winch  he  had  passed  twenty-fire  years  in  | 
prison,  and  on  this  occasion  the  court  sent  him  thither 
again  for  five  years  longer.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
corrective  effect  of  the  correctional  police. 

When  the  cases  of  simple  vagabondage  and  mendi- 
cancy have  been  disposed  of,  the  countenance  of  the 
amateur  brightens.  He  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
the  greatest  relish,  exclaiming,  'Kow  we  shall  have 
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the  amusing  cases !'  Alas !  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness existing  in  Paris,  as  in  other  great  cities,  send 
these  batches  of  the  houseless  and  the  idle  before  the 
tribunal  at  each  of  its  sittings  as  a  regular  matter  of 
course ;  and  such  cases,  from  their  frequency,  cease  to 
interest  the  habitue ;  his  taste  lies  among  the  thieves, 
who  come  next. 

A  criminal  statist  has  declared  that  in  Paris  there  are 
twenty  thousand  individuals  who  begin  the  day  without 
knowing  how  to  procure  a  dinner  by  honest  means. 
Now,  if,  when  evening  arrives,  these  twenty  thousand 
persons  have  dined,  it  clearly  follows  that  a  very  large 
number  of  thefts  must  have  been  committed  during  the 
day.  The  vast  number  of  robbers,  the  consequent  com- 
petition in  dishonest  industry,  and  the  efficiency  and 
skill  of  the  detective  police,  render  thieving  a  science 
in  Paris ;  it  is  there  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
in  any  other  community  in  the  world.  One  or  two 
specimens  of  this  misapplied  ingenuity  now  come  before 
tne  tribunal,  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  amusement  which  the 
attentive  habitue  has  expressed. 

The  first  case  is  one  in  which  a  gentleman  from  the  pro- 
vinces appears  as  plaintiff.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  president  and  his  colleagues,  '  I  was  quietly 
crossing  the  court  of  the  Ixnivre,  when  the  individual 
at  the  bar,  who  was  wnlking  in  an  opposite  direction, 
suddenly  embraced  me.  While  clutching  me  in  his 
embrace,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  friend,  what  a 
happy  meeting !  How  delighted  am  I  to  sec  you 
once  more!"  Whereupon  I  replied  mechanically  that  I 
was  equally  delighted,  for  his  frantic  hug  prevented  me 
at  first  from  examining  his  features.  Presently,  how- 
ever, I  perceived  that  1  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  fellow,  and  told  him  so.  **  Ah,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  ;  I  have  made  a  mistake  ;  but 
really  you  resemble  a  friend  of  mine  most  wonderfully." 
With  that  he  walked  away,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
gone  to  a  great  distance,  that  I  perceived  this  very  dear 
friend  had  managed,  during  the  throes  of  his  affectionate 
embrace,  to  snatch  from  me  my  wntch  and  appendages.' 
The  prisoner  was  unable  to  deny  the  charge,  for  he  had 
been  arrested  while  attempting  to  sell  the  watch  to  a 
broker.  The  prosecutor,  who  seemed  much  shocked 
that  the  sacred  feeling  of  friendship  should  have  been 
so  vilelv  abused,  demanded  a  severe  punishment  on  the 
culprit,  which  the  president  thought  fit  to  inflict.  This 
species  of  robbery  is  called,  in  the  thieves'  slang, 4  the 
snatching  theft'  (/«  vol  a  la  tire). 

Another  delinquent  hud  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the 
correctional  police  for  the  'good  day'  theft  (/«  vol  uu 
bonjour).  The  houses  in  Paris  let  off  in  furnished  lodg- 
ings are  very  accessible.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
thief  ascended  the  stairs  of  one  of  these  houses,  trying 
each  of  the  chamber  doors  as  he  passed,  until  he  found 
one  which  opened.  He  entered  the  room,  and  noiselessly 
collected  all  the  clothes,  trinkets,  and  other  moveables 
he  could  find,  while  their  possessor  was  snugly  asleep  in 
his  bed.  But  an  accident  occurred  to  awaken  the  sleeper, 
and  he  naturally  exclaimed,  *  Who's  there?'  upon  which 
the  thief  answered  with  the  utmost  politeness, 4 Bonjour, 
Monsieur.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  rest.  It 
is  I,  the  tailor  whom  you  ordered  to  be  here  at  this 
hour.'  4  Pshaw,'  cried  the  other,  4  you  have  made  a 
mistake;'  and  quietly  turned  to  finish  his  nap.  The 
thief  bowed  and  made  off  with  his  booty,  but  was  cap- 
tured— like  his  predecessor  at  the  bar — while  trying  to 
aell  it 

The  most  elaborate  trick  exposed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  tribunal  is  called  the  American  theft  (/«• 
vol  a  rAmcricane).  It  is  a  little  comedy  performed  by 
three  characters,  consisting  of  two  confederates  and  a 
dupe.  The  rase  was  as  follows : — A  glazier  of  Auvergnc 
had  travelled  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  his  for- 
tune; but  finding,  after  a  few  months'  sojourn,  that 
there  were  too  many  glaziers  established  in  the  capital 
to  afford  him  a  chance  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  he 
determined  to  return  before  he  had  spent  all  his  money, 
now  reduced  to  oue  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  or  little 


more  than  six  pounds.  On  quitting  the  office  of  the 
coach  in  which  he  had  taken  his  place,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  person  whom  he  took  for  an  Englishman,  and  who 
asked  to  be  directed  to  the  Luxor  obelisk,  promising 
him  five  francs  if  he  would  show  him  the  way.  The 
glazier  was  delighted,  for  he  would  have  walkpd  five 
miles  for  as  many  halfpence.  On  they  trudged,  till  they 
were  joined  by  a  stranger,  with  whom  they  entered  into 
conversation,  during  which  the  American — for  such  he 
declared  he  was — boasted  of  his  riches,  and  exhibited 
several  roleaux  of  gold.  While  crossing  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleries,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition of  arts  and  manufactures;  but  dreaded  being 
robbed  in  the  crowd,  and  wished  to  conceal  some  part 
of  his  money  for  safety.  It  was  presently  arranged 
that  the  glazier  should  dig  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
in  which  to  hide  the  treasure.  This  was  done,  and 
they  left  the  place  to  enter  a  cafe.  Here  a  new  fear 
seized  the  American.  4  Supposing,'  he  exclaimed, 4  that 
any  one  saw  us,  and  should  go  and  exhume  my  money?' 
The  glazier  readily  offered  to  go  and  see  that  it  waa 
in  safety.  'Yes,'  said  the  other,  'that  is  all  very 
well ;  but  how  can  1  be  assured  that  you  will  not  run 
off  with  my  property  ?  You  had  better  leave  me  some 
guarantee.'  The  Anvergnat  immediately  laid  down  his 
six  pounds,  his  wntch,  his  umbrella,  and  his  blouse,  and 
ran  to  the  Tuilleries.  He  sought  the  hole,  and  found 
it — empty!  He  returned  to  the  cafe — the  American 
and  his  companion  were  gone !  Astounded,  ruined,  and 
in  despair,  he  sought  in  the  evening  the  diligence,  to 
quit  Paris,  in  which  such  ill  fortune  had  befallen  him. 
The  coach  started;  but  in  crossing  a  neighbouring 
square,  the  dupe  set  up  a  loud  cry,  insisted  on  the 
driver  stopping,  descended  from  his  seat,  and  scampered 
after  some  one,  bawling  out  lustily,  'Stop  thief!'  A 
policeman  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  false  American 
was  captured.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  native  of  St  Omer, 
and  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment and  five  years'  surveillance. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  details  of  the  num- 
berless expedients  which  arc  put  in  force  to  break 
the  eighth  commandment ;  but  the  above  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  nature  of  an  average  day's  business 
in  a  Parisian  police  court.  At  its  close  the  president, 
with  the  rest  of  the  officials,  retire;  the  counsel  at 
the  bar  respectfully  rise;  the  prisoners  are  taken  to 
their  penal  destinations ;  the  habitue  returns  to  his 
lodgings,  his  canary-bird,  and  his  cat ;  and  the  philoso- 
phic auditor  retires  to  reflect  on  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  present  system  of  correction  to  prevent  and  re- 
press crime,  and  "to  alleviate  its  consequent  miseries.* 


THE  TRUE  TALE  OF  MACBETH. 

The  marvellous  genius  of  Shakspcare  may  be  said  to 
have  made  Macbeth,  for  without  that  illustration,  of 
what  interest  or  value  would  have  been  the  name  of  a 
semi-barbarian  Scottish  monarch  of  the  eleven  th  century  ? 
But  it  has  also  destroyed  him,  for  it  has  fixed  the  mis- 
representations of  his  character  on  such  a  basis,  that 
nothing  can  ever  annul  them:  Macbeth  must  be  the 
moral  of  murder  and  usurpation  in  his  rank  unto  all 
time.  Nevertheless,  our  curiosity  is  interested  to  know 
who  and  what  this  man  really  was,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  so,  that  our  poetical  conception  of  him  is  so  diffe- 
rent from  the  reality.  It  chances  that  on  this  point  | 
some  new  historical  light  has  of  late  been  thrown,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  give  an  additional  interest  to  the 
subject;  we  shall  therefore,  without  any  apology  or 
further  remark,  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
Macbeth  of  fact. 

The  true  history  of  this  period  is  for  the  first  time 
related  in  Mr  William  Skene's  work  on  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  (2  vols.  Murray,   183G),  being  compiled 
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mainly  from  the  Irish  and  Norwegian  annalists.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  it  differs  from  tho  meagre  and 
semi-fabulous  accounts  which  descended,  becoming  more 
fabulous  as  they  went  along,  from  our  early  native  his- 
torians to  Hollinshed,  who  finally  gave  the  full-blown 
tissue  of  marvels  to  Shakspeare.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  year  1034,  the  Scottish  monarchy  came  to  a  sort  of 
pause  on  the  overthrow  and  slaughter  of  a  King  Malcolm 
by  a  powerful  Norwegian  chief  or  Earl  of  Orkney 
named  Thorfinn.  By  this  great  warrior  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Scotland  were  subdued,  as  far  as 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  but  leaving,  apparently,  certain  dis- 
tricts still  under  their  native  chiefs.  And  this  division 
of  the  country  by  a  Norwegian  sway  lasted  thirty  years, 
though  it  is  a  fact  hitherto  totally  unknown  amongst 
UK.  The  rest  of  the  people  of  Scotland  raised  up  a 
monarch  in  the  person  of  Duncan,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Mulcolm,  his  father  being 
Crinan,  nominally  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  but  in  reality  a 
powerful  chief  in  the  district  of  Athole.  To  pursue  Mr 
Skene's  intelligent  narration:  'In  personal  character 
Duncan  was  far  from  being  well-fitted  for  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  being  the  only 
chief  of  the  northern  Picts  who  remained  unsubdued  by 
the  Norwegians,  he  was  the  most  likely  person  to  pre- 
serve the  rest  of  Scotland  from  their  grasp ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  he  appears  to  hare  been  un- 
molested by  Thorfinn  in  his  circumscribed  dominions. 
The  Scots  having  thus  enjoyed,  during  Duncan's  reign, 
six  years  of  repose,  began  to  consider  their  strength 
sufficiently  recruited  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  ex- 
tensive territories  in  the  north  which  Thorfinn  had  con- 
quered. Taking  advantage,  accordingly,  of  the  tem- 
i  porary  absence  of  Thorfinn,  who  was  engaged  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  Norwegian  force  in  an  English  expe- 
dition, Duncan  advanced  towards  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Moray,  without  encountering  apparently  any  resistance. 
The  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the  north,  however,  who  pre- 
ferred remaining  under  the  Norwegian  yoke  rather  than 
submit  to  a  chief  of  their  own  race  whose  title  to  the 
throne  they  could  not  admit,  opposed  his  farther  pro- 
gress, and  Macbeth,  the  maormor  of  Moray,  attacked 
him  near  Elgin,  defeated  his  army,  and  slew  the  king 
himself.  Macbeth  immediately  took  advantage  of  this 
success,  and,  assisted  by  the  Norwegian  force  which  still 
remained  in  the  country,  he  overran  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, and  speedily  made  himself  master  of  all  that  had 
remained  unconquered  by  the  Norwegians.  The  sons  of 
Duncan  were  obliged  to  fly ;  the  eldest  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  England,  while  the  second  fled  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Macbeth  to  the  Hebrides,  and  surrendered  to 
Thorfinn  himself.  Macbeth,  with  the  sanction,  probably, 
of  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Scotland,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  cousin  Mal- 
colm, and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Scots, 
he  maintained  possession  of  the  crown  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years. 

4  Although  Macbeth  was  a  native  chief,  and  one  of 
the  Gaelic  niaormors  of  the  north,  yet  his  conquest  can 
only  be  considered  with  regard  to  its  effects  as  a  Nor- 
wegian conquest.  He  had  previously  been  tributary  to 
that  people,  and  it  was  by  their  assistance  principally 
that  he  became  king  of  Scotland ;  so  that  at  this  period 
we  may  consider  the  whole  country  as  having  been  vir- 
tually under  the  dominion  of  the  Norwegians ;  Thorfinn 
himself  ruling  over  the  northern  districts,  while  with 
his  concurrence  Macbeth  reigned  in  the  southern  half. 

'  During  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  the  adherents  of  the 
Atholl  family  made  two  several  attempts  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  but  they  were  both  equally  un- 
successful. The  first  occurred  in  the  year  10-45,  when 
Crinan,  the  father  of  Duncan,  attacked  Macbeth  at  the 
head  of  all  the  adherents  of  the  family  in  Scotland. 
Crinan's  defeat  was  total,  and  the  slaughter  very  great ; 
for,  in  the  concise  words  of  the  Irish  annalists,  "  In  that 
battle  whs  slain  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  and  many 
with  him ;  namely,  nine  times  twenty  heroes."  This 


defeat  seems  for  the  time  to  have  completely  extin- 
guished Duncan's  party  in  Scotland,  and  it  w.n  not  till 
nine  years  afterwards  that  the  second  attempt  was  : 
made.  Malcolm,  Duncan's  eldest  son,  who  had  taken  ; 
refuge  in  England,  obtained  from  the  English  king  the 
assistance  of  a  Saxon  army,  under  the  command  of 
Siward,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  although 
Siward  succeeded  in  wresting  Lothian  from  Macbeth, 
and  in  placing  Malcolm  as  king  over  it,  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  further  advantage,  and  Macbeth  still  re- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Scotland  proper,  while  Malcolm 
ruled  as  king  over  Lothian,  until,  four  years  afterwards,  i 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  renewing  j 
the  enterprise.  Tho  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  numerous  piratical  expeditions 
which  were  still  undertaken  by  the  Norwegians,  had 
arrived  at  the  Orkneys,  and  on  finding  the  great  state  > 
of  power  to  which  Thorfinn  had  raised  himself,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  join  in  undertaking  an  expedi- 
tion having  no  less  an  object  than  the  subjugation  of 
the  kingdom  of  England.  To  this  proposal  the  enter- 
prising Earl  of  Orkney  at  once  acceded,  and  the  two 
sea-kings  departed  for  the  south  with  the  whole  Nor- 
wegian force  which  they  could  collect  It  was  not  des- 
tined, however,  that  they  should  even  land  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  for  their  fleet  appears  to  have  been  dispersed  ' 
and  almost  destroyed  in  a  tempest ;  such  was  probably 
at  least  the  calamity  which  befell  the  expedition,  as  the 
words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  who  alone  records  the  event, 
are  simply,  M  But  God  was  against  them  in  that 
affair." 

'  It  appears  that  the  king  of  England  had  no  sooner 
become  aware  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  his  territories,  than  he  sent  an  English  army 
into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  power 
of  the  Norwegians  in  that  country,  and  of  establishing 
Malcolm  Kenmorc  on  his  father's  throne ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Norwegians,  the  Saxon  army  was  too 
powerful  for  the  Gaelic  force  of  Macbeth  to  withstand. 
The  English  accordingly  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  drove  Macbeth  as  far  north 
as  Lumphanan,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  in 
battle.  Upon  the  death  of  Macbeth,  Lulach,  the  son  of 
his  cousin  Gillcomgain,  succeeded  him  ;  but  after  main- 
taining a  struggle  with  Malcolm  for  the  short  space  of 
three  months,  he  was  also  defeated  and  slain  at  Esse, 
in  Strathbogie.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Malcolm 
Kenmore  obtained,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English, 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  which  his 
own  power  and  talents  enabled  him  to  preserve  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  prevented,  apparently 
by  the  return  of  Thorfinn,  from  attempting  to  recover 
any  part  of  the  northern  districts  which  the  Norwegian 
earl  had  subjugated,  and  consequently  his  territories 
consisted  only  of  those  southern  districts  which  Mac- 
beth had  acquired  by  the  defeat  of  his  father  Duncan. 

'  From  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the  death 
of  Thorfinn,  which  took  place  six  years  after,  the  state 
of  Scotland  remained  unaltered,  and  the  country  ex- 
hibited the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  Gaelic  population, 
one-half  of  which  obeyed  the  rule  of  a  Norwegian  earl,  j 
while  the  other  half  was  subdued  by  a  prince  of  their 
own  race  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army.' 

This  narrative  puts  the  idea  of  murder  and  usurpa- 
tion entirely  out  of  the  question.  Duncan  was  only  an 
adventurer  himself,  slain  in  battle  by  another,  who,  it 
now  appears,  had  pretensions  to  the  throne  according  I 
to  the  Celtic  mode  of  succession,  by  which  the  ablest 
collateral  relative  of  the  deceased  king  was  always  se-  I 
lected.  passing  over  all  hereditary  claimants.  Macbeth, 
as  we  learn  from  George  Chalmers,  who  investigated  his 
history  with  great  diligence,  was  by  birth  maormor, 
or  chief*  of  Cromarty  and  Ross,  and  by  marriage  en- 
joyed the  tame  dignity  over  the  more  important  region 
of  Moray,  which  is  described  by  Mr  Skene  as  almost  a 
kingdom  itself,  extending  from  sea  to  sea.    His  wife 
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Graoch,  the  widow  of  the  farmer  maormor  of  Moray,  and 
whose  progeny  actually  succeeded  in  that  character,  was 
granddaughter  of  a  former  king  of  Scots  who  had  been 
slain  by  Duncan's  grandfather.  Macbeth  was  a  sort  of 
pacha  or  hereditary  sheriff;  but,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
a  district  over  which  Duncan  only  aimed  at  establishing 
a  government,  so  that  he  never  was,  properly  speaking, 
a  subject  of  that  monarch,  lie  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  an  opposite  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, that  of  the  northern  Highlanders  and  the  Nor- 
wegians ;  and  his  warfare  with  the  gracious  Duncan 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  oa  fair  as  any  warfare  of 
that  age  ever  was. 

Taking  the  poetical  story  in  its  details,  the  rencontre 
with  the  witches  shrinks  into  a  very  simple  matter.  The 
earlier  writers  speak  of  it  as  only  a  dream,  in  which 
Macbeth  imagined  himself  as  addressed  by  the  Three 
Fates.  The  incident  is  thus  related  by  honest  Andrew 
Wyntown  of  Lochleven,  who  wrote  about  1330  : — 

'  Ad  night  he  thought  in  his  dreaming. 
That  sitting  ho  was  he*idc  the  king 
At  a  scat  in  hunting  ;  sao 
Intil  his  leish  had  grewbounds  twac. 
lie  thought,  while  he  was  sao  «ittaud. 
Ho  saw  three  women  by  gnnaand  ;• 
And  tba*  women  than  thought  ho 
Three  weird  slaters  mai*t  like  to  be. 
The  Unit  he  heard  sav,  gangand  by, 
"  Lo,  yonder  the  Thane  of  Crv.mbachty  !" 
The  tother  woman  said  again, 
*•  Of  Moray  yonder  I  see  the  Thane." 
The  third  than  said,  "  1  tee  the  king." 
All  this  he  heard  in  his  dreaming.' 

Thane,  it  will  be  understood,  is  a  Saxon  term  for  the 
Gaelic  maormor ;  and  it  may  further  be  explained,  that 
the  maorraorship  of  Moray  is  what  is  implied  in  the 
term  *  Thane  of  Cawdor,'  the  seat  of  the  Moray  chief 
being  at  Colder,  in  tlie  county  of  Nairn,  f  \Ve  can 
easily  believe  that  the  abovo  story  had  a  foundation 
in  truth,  and  that  such  a  dream  really  did  help  to 
impel  Macbeth  to  attempt  gaining  the  kingdom,  for 
incidents  of  this  kind  were  amongst  the  motives  of  great 
actions  in  that  and  subsequent  ages.  But  this  admis- 
sion certainly  Axes  no  culpability  upon  Macbeth.  The 
story  has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and,  for  one  thing,  the  whole  portion  of 
it  referring  to  Banquo  is  a  fiction.  There  was  no  such 
person  ;  therefore  ho  never  was  murdered.  And  at  the 
time  when  he  is  represented  as  learning  that  he  was  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  actual  an- 
cestor of  that  family  was  living  in  Normandy,  under  the 
name  of  Fiteallan,  not  even  dreaming  of  ever  possessing 
a  foot  of  land  in  Britain. 

The  death  of  Duncan,  instead  of  a  private  murder, 
was,  we  have  seen,  the  overthrow  of  a  rival  in  battle. 
The  scene  of  this  fight  is  not  precisely  known.  The  old 
chronicles  say.  it  took  place  at  Both  wan  an,  which 
George  Chalmers  fixes  near  Elgin  ;  but  it  was  as  pro- 
bably near  Inverness,  where  there  actually  is  a  cairn, 
or  heap  of  stones,  called  Clachan  Donaichie  (that  is, 
Duncan's  Cairn),  implying  probably  the  scene  of  his 
death.J  The  whole  story  of  the  reception  of  Duncan  by 
Macbeth  at  his  castle,  the  killing  of  the  king  during 
the  night,  and  the  concealment  of  the  murder  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  two  servant*,  which  Shakapeare  de- 
rive* 1  from  Hollinshctl,  is  n  transposition  from  a  different 
period  of  history,  being  a  recital  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  a  King  Duff,  in  the  castle 
of  Forres,  about  a  century  before,  the  governor  of  the 
castle  being  the  murderer.  Thus  the  greatest  stain  of 
all  which  rest  on  the  memory  of  Macbeth  vanishes  in  a 
moment.  That  such  stains"  should  have  ever  attached 
to  the 


*  Going  past. 

1  Of  Angus  or  Glammis  Macbeth  never  was  maormor. 

t  Near  this  there  actually  was,  thirty  years  ago,  a  rmilA'i  home, 
which  in  Gaelic  would  bo  called  lUytAffoican.  As  smith's  shops  or 
booths  are  usually  of  very  old  standing  in  tho  Highland*,  It  I*  not 
Impossible  that  this  particular  spot  may  bavg  been  the  site  of  such 


but  we  should  remember  that  he  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  hostile  dynasty,  whose  interest  it  would  be 
to  blacken  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  whom  writers 
would  of  course  be  disposed  to  flatter  by  saying  all  the 
evil  they  could  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

This  influence,  however,  has  not  been  able  to  sup- 
press the  fact  that  Macbeth  was  a  successful  ruler,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  extremely  popular. 
Buchanan  describes  him  as '  a  man  of  penetrating  genius, 
of  an  exalted  spirit,  and  delighting  in  great  affairs.' 
Perhaps  this  character  was  partly  owing  to  a  set  of  wise 
laws  which  he  was  then  believed  to  have  framed,  but 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  long  been  given  up.  Yet 
that  he  was  a  sagacious  and  vigorous  ruler  for  his  time, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  It  is  curious  that  the  only  cer- 
tain document  proceeding  from  this  supposed  murderer 
and  his  '  fiend-queen,'  should  be  a  deed  in  which  they  are 
associated  in  conferring  a  piece  of  territory  upon  the 
peaceful  Culdee  clergy  of  Lochleven.  Such,  however, 
is  the  progress  of  error,  that,  three  hundred  years  later, 
a  priest  of  this  very  establishment,  probably  deriving 
his  support  in  part  from  the  gift  of  Macbeth,  gravely 
records  a  story  which  makes  out  the  devil  to  have  been 
the  natural  father  of  that  prince. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  conclusion  of  Mac- 
both 'a  career  are  given  by  Shakspeare  as  he  found  them 
in  the  chronicles.  The  story  of  the  rearing  of  a  castle 
on  Dunsinnan  hill,  the  flight  of  Macduff,  and  slaughter 
of  his  family,  the  conversation  of  Macduff  with  Malcolm 
in  England,  the  march  of  the  English  army  to  Birnam, 
the  moving  wood,  and  the  attack  on  Dunsinnan,  are 
all  stated  by  Andrew  Wyntown,  who,  however,  re- 
presents Macbeth  as  retreating  to  the  north,  and  being 
slain  at  Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  the  true  scene  of  his  death.  Wyntown 
speaks  of  Macbeth  as  one  who 


aye 


In  fanton  frciU  bad  great  fay. 

That  is,  had  great  faith  in  fantastic  superstitions.  And 
he  describes  him  as  at  the  last  defying  the  knight  by 
whom  he  was  first  overtaken  with  the  taunt,  that  no 
man  born  of  woman  could  harm  him,  to  which  the  as- 
sailant makes  the  answer  which  Shakspeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Macduff.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all 
these  particulars,  which  Shakspeare  has  fixed  in  our 
minds  like  the  tenets  of  a  creed,  are  at  the  best  doubt- 
ful. It  is,  however,  ascertained  that  Macbeth  met  his 
enemies  in  a  great  battle  near  Dunsinnan,*  where  Osbert 
the  son  of  Siword  fell,  but  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Scottish  monarch,  who  then  withdrew  northward. 
Hie  war  was  protracted  about  two  years,  but  at  length 
ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Macbeth  (Decem- 
ber 5,  1 056)  at  Lumphanan,  where  a  son  of  his  also  fell. 
Macbeth'*  cairn,  a  memorial  of  his  fall,  is  still  seen  about 
a  mile  from  Lumphanan  kirk,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
and  a  few  miles  northward  is  a  huge  stone,  which  the 
country  people  believe  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  son 
was  slain.   Even  this  last  defeat  did  not  entirely  destroy 


*  '  Dunsinnan  [etymolofionlly,  a  hill  Hire  a  nipple]  is' one  of  tbe 
Kidlaw  chain,  and  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  hi  Us  by  a 
deep  valley,  and  about  eight  miles  north-oast  from  Perth.  It 
towers  in  an  oval  form  to  the  height  of  1034  feet  nbovo  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  summit  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart  of 
stones.  It  had  the  additional  defence  of  a  fosse  and  a  ledge  of  reeks. 
Tho  original  height  of  the  rampart  is  uncertain  ;  as  the  part  of  it 
which  remains  entire  is  six  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  an  im- 
mense mass  of  ruins,  tho  height  of  which  must  have  once  been  con- 
siderable. A  road,  which  take*  the  hill  on  the  north  east,  ascends 
in  a  slanting  direction,  crosses  the  esplanade,  and  enters  tbe  ram- 
part and  area  on  the  south-south-west.  Another  road,  which  was 
cut  through  the  rock,  went  up  from  the  Long  Man's  Grave,  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  enters  tho  centre  of  the  esplanade.  The  In- 
terior area  of  the  fortress  was  of  an  oval  form,  SIO  feet  In  length 
and  130  in  breadth.  A  section  was  made  across  the  top  of  the  hill 
by  Dr  Playfair,  and  flags,  charcoal,  and  bones  of  several  species  of 
animals  were  discovered,  but  no  appearance  of  any  building.  11  av- 
ing  penetrated  seven  yards  ho  riaun  tally  into  the  moat  of  stones  and 
rubbish  which  had  composed  the  rampart,  port  of  the  wall  was  dl»- 
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the  strength  which  had  rallied  round  Macbeth  5  for  his 
step-son,  Lulach  (by  birth  manrmor  of  Moray),  was 
made  king  in  his  stead,  and  reigned  for  four  months. 
This  prince  fell,  April  1057,  at  Esse,  in  Strathbogie,  in 
a  battle  which  Anally  gave  the  crown  to  Malcolm  Ken- 
more. 

Such  is  the  real  history  of  Macbeth.  Inquiring  anti- 
quaries find  in  him  merely  a  Highland  chief  contending 
for,  and  temporarily  holding,  empire  on  the  strength  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  right  of  succession,  and  representing 
the  Highland  or  Celtic  portion  of  the  people  against 
similar  adventurers  who  represented  the  Lowland  in- 
terests, and  an  English  mode  of  succession.  He  was, 
for  his  day  and  generation,  a  wise  and  good  king;  but 
he  failed  to  maintain  his  ground,  and,  like  other  repre- 
sentatives of  suppressed  systems,  he  has  been  traduced. 
Here,  however,  good  has  most  assuredly  come  out  of 
evil ;  for  from  these  obscure  calumnies  and  ridiculous 
monkish  fables,  genius  has  ultimately  formed  a  grand 
tale  of  human  passion,  which  must  remain  to  evoke  sub- 
lime sensations  of  pity  and  terror  for  all  time. 


WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  POLAR  SEA. 

FIRST  ARTTCTK. 

A  nkw  and  considerably  improved  edition  of  Wrangell's 
narrative  of  an  expedition  to  Siberia  and  the  Folar  Sea, 
performed  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  ago  at  the 
command  of  the  Russian  government,*  is  the  means  of 
attracting  our  attention  to  a  work  which  cannot  be  read 
without  the  deepest  interest ;  and  which,  as  illustrating 
Tery  forcibly  the  condition,  social  and  physical,  of  the 
extreme  north-eastern  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  will 
form  a  useful  accession  to  all  libraries  of  a  popular  kind. 
The  objects  of  the  enterprise  were  to  settle  certain  points 
connected  with  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the 
region  visited ;  in  particular,  to  ascertain  whether  an 
isthmus  connected  the  Asiatic  and  American  conti- 
nents, and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
there  was  a  district  of  country  to  the  north  of  Kotelnoi 
and  New  Siberia.  To  remove  these  obscurities,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  two  divisions  of  an  cxpedi- 
tion  to  be  fitted  out — one,  under  Lieutenant  Anjnu,  to 
commence  operations  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iana ;  the 
other,  under  command  of  the  present  writer,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  Both  divisions  left  St  Peters- 
burg for  Moscow  on  the  23d  of  March  (this  and  subse- 
quent dates,  old  style)  1S20. 

The  early  part  of  Von  Wrangell's  work  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  his  overland  journey  from  the  capital  of 
Russia  to  the  point  on  the  river  Kolyma,  where  his 
principal  operations  commenced.  To  make  the  journey 
as  rapid  as  possible,  the  small  party  of  travellers  took 
only  portmanteaus,  and  proceeded  by  the  ordinary  post 
in  light  carriages,  changed  at  every  station,  mid  adapted 
in  every  case  to  the  nature  of  the  road.  Thus  accom- 
modated, they  sped  across  a  vast  district  of  northern 
Russia,  including  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains— passing 
in  a  few  days  from  the  magnificent  palaces  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  to  the  tents  of  the  wandering  Tun- 
guscs ;  from  the  vast  oak  and  lime-tree  forests  of  Kasan, 
to  the  desert  and  snow-covered  banks  of  the  Alaseia 
and  the  Kolyma.  On  the  18th  of  May  they  reached 
Katschuga,  a  distance  of  5317  wersts  from  Moscow,  f 
At  this  town  Wrangell  was  joined  early  in  June  by 
Lieutenant  Anjou  and  other  members  of  the  expedition, 
with  the  instruments  for  scientific  investigation.  On 
the  25th  of  that  month  the  party  left  Katschuga,  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  kindness,  friendship,  and  sym- 
pathy which  they  had  there  enjoyed ;  and  which 
they  prized  the  more,  from  a  knowledge  that  they 
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were  now  in  a  great  measure  taking  leave  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  and  of  all  the  enjoyment*  of  social  life. 
From  Katschuga  they  descended  the  river  Lena  by 
means  of  boats  of  different  kinds  to  Iakutsk,  which 
they  reached  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  Lena  is  de- 
scribed by  Wrangell  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  Old  World ;  passing  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try covered  in  many  places  with  impenetrable  forest, 
its  banks  offer  a  succession  of  views  of  picturesque 
and  varied  beauty.  As  they  descended,  this  beauty 
in  appearance  gradually  gave  place  to  savage  sterility. 
'  We  iiad  seen  at  Olekma,'  says  our  author,  '  the  last 
traces  of  either  field  or  garden  cultivation :  beyond 
it,  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  hunting,  and  fishing.  There  are  scarcely  any 
settlements,  except  the  post  stations,  and  the  few  in- 
habitants appear  miserably  off.  Those  who  came  to  us 
were  in  rags,  and  bowed  down  by  want  and  sickness. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Russian  settlers, 
who  are  found  as  far  north  as  within  50  wersts  of 
Iakutsk.  Further  north,  the  population  consists  entirely 
of  Iakuts  1  who,  as  the  true  aborigines,  know  how  to 
encounter  the  climate  better,  and  suffer  less  from  iU 
severity  and  privations.' 

Iakutsk,  a  miserable  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants, 
is  a  centre  point  of  the  interior  trade  of  Siberia.  '  All 
the  most  costly  furs,  as  well  as  the  more  common  kinds, 
walrus  teeth,  and  mammoth  bones,  those  curious  remains 
of  an  earlier  world,  are  brought  here  for  sale  or  barter 
during  the  ten  weeks  of  summer,  from  Anabor  and 
Behring's  Straits,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
from  the  mountains  near  Olekma,  and  even  from  Ochotsk 
and  Kamtschatka ;  the  whole  value  often  exceeding  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  roubles.'  Crossing  the  Lena  from 
Iakutsk,  the  expedition  now  left  that  river,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  means  of  horses  through  a  desolate  tract  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  Iana,  and  thence  for  some  days  down  the  valley 
of  that  stream.  The  yourtes,  or  huts  of  the  Iakuts, 
being  scarcely  endurable,  the  travellers  were  fain  to 
bivouac  at  night  in  the  open  air,  on  a  bear-skin  mat- 
tress, and  wrapt  in  a  covering  of  furs ;  although  in 
the  month  of  August  the  cold  had  become  unpleasantly 
perceptible.  One  morning  the  temperature  was  28  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  which  was  rather  sharp  for  dressing 
in  the  open  air ;  *  and  I  thought,'  says  the  traveller,  *  with 
something  of  a  shudder  of  the  approaching  winter,  when 
several  degrees  below  freezing  would  be  called  by  the 
natives  warm  weather.  However,  man  is  a  creature 
formed  for  all  climates,  and  necessity  and  determination 
soon  reconcile  him  to  anything.  A  few  weeks  later,  I 
had  learned  to  think  eighteen  or  twenty-two  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  mild  weather.' 

A  superstition  of  the  natives  is  thus  referred  to: — 
'  Our  way  led  over  a  hill  covered  with  pines,  and  I 
noticed  that  several  old  trees  near  the  path  had  tufts  of 
horse-hair  fastened  to  their  branches,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  sticks  were  stuck  in  the  ground  near  them.  Our 
leading  postilion  got  off  his  horse,  plucked  a  few  hairs 
from  the  mane,  and  fastened  them  to  the  tree  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner.  He  told  us  that  this  was 
a  customary  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  to 
obtain  his  protection  during  the  journey,  and  that  foot 
passengers  placed  a  stick  in  the  ground  with  the  same 
intention.  This  is  a  general  practice  amongst  the 
Iakuts,  and  is  even  persevered  in  by  many  of  those  who 
have  professed  Christianity.  My  Iakuts  sung  almost 
incessantly.  Their  style  of  singing  is  monotonous,  and 
rather  melancholy,  and  is  characteristic  of  this  gloomy 
and  superstitious  people :  their  songs  describe  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  in  terms  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  exaggerated,  and  which  I  attributed  at  first 
to  a  poetic  imagination ;  but  my  sergeant  told  me  it 
was  usual  to  try  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tain by  this  flattering  description  of  his  territory.* 

The  expedition  having  reached  the  ralley  of  the 
Iana,  on  crossing  a  mountain  range,  64  degrees  20 
minutes  north,  began  to  experience  the  hardships  of  a 
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Siberian  winter.  The  route  lay  amidst  morasses,  forests, 
torrents,  and  rocks,  without  nny  artificial  shelter  but 
fmall  rude  huts,  called  jwicama*,  established  nt  certain 
points  lor  the  accommodation  of  traveller*.  '  We  pro- 
ceeded along  the  left  bank  of  the  Iana.  and  on  the  25th 
of  September  we  came  upon  a  little  hut  formed  of 
branches  of  trees,  which  at  first  we  thought  could  not 
be  inhabited.  To  our  astonishment  there  c:ime  out  of 
it  a  Tungese,  who  had  settled  in  this  desert  with  his 
daughter  and  a  couple  of  dog?,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
deer hunting.  One  must  have  known  the  climate,  and 
seen  the  country,  and  the  half -transparent  hut,  to  ima- 
gine the  situation  of  these  two  persons.  The  poor  girl 
was  most  to  be  pitied.  Often  alone  for  days  together, 
wbilst  her  father  was  absent  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  a 
wretched  hut,  which  could  hardly  afford  sufficient  shel- 
ter from  the  wind  and  rain  even  in  summer — thus 
helplessly  exposed  in  total  solitude  to  the  most  intense 
cold,  and  often  to  hunger,  and  to  entire  inactivity.' 
What,  however,  might  our  author  have  added,  will  a 
daughter's  affection  not  endure? 

On  the  26ih  the  travellers  reached  a  post  station 
called  Barsdas,  where  they  were  delighted  to  find  a  good 
roomy  yourte  prepared  for  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances. '  Near  the  door  we  saw  pieces  of  transparent 
ice  ranged  along  the  clear  snow,  ready  for  the  soup  or 
tea-kettle.  The  interior  was  well  swept,  clean  hay  was 
laid  on  the  benches  along  the  walls,  and  a  bright  fire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth.  The  windows  were  closed 
by  smooth  transparent  panes  of  ice.  can-fully  cemented 
with  the  same  ready  material.  After  being  nine  days 
and  nights  in  the  open  air,  in  snow  and  cold,  unable  to 
take  off  our  clothes,  or  to  wash  ourselves,  lest  we  should 
be  frost-bitten,  we  tliou«ht  ourselves  in  a  palace,  and  a 
thorough  toilet  seemed  to  give  us  new  life.'  Recruited 
by  a  short  stay  at  Baralas,  the  party  proceeded  further 
down  the  valley  of  the  Iana,  then  crossed  that  river  on 
the  ice,  and  went  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Indigirka.  On  the  10th  of  October  they 
reached  the  little  town  of  Saschiwersk,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  stream,  after  encountering 
much  toil  over  a  desolate  track  of  country,  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  varying  from  4  to  22  degrees  below 
zero. 

Saschiwersk  consists  of  only  a  church  and  a  few  huts, 
•  but,  poor  as  this  place  is,  it  has  one  feature  which 
renders  it  well  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  person  of  the 
clergyman,  who  is  known  far  and  wide  by  the  name  of 
Father  Michel  At  the  time  of  our  visit  lie  was  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  alwut  sixty  years 
here  as"  deacon  and  priest,  during  which  time  he  has 
not  only  baptised  15,000  lakuts,  Tunguses,  and  Iuka- 
hirs,  but  has  really  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
doctrine,  his  example,  and  his  counsels,  are  visible  in 
their  great  moral  improvement.  Such  is  the  zeal  of 
this  truly  venerable  man  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  snowy  wastes,  that 
neither  his  great  age,  nor  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
nor  the  countless  other  difficulties  of  the  country,  pre- 
vent his  still  riding  above  2000  werst*  a-year,  in  order 
to  baptise  the  new-born  children  of  his  widely-scattered 
flock,  and  to  perform  the  other  duties  of  his  sacred  call- 
ing, as  well  as  to  assist  his  people  in  every  way  he  can, 
as  minister,  as  teacher,  as  friend  and  adviser,  and  even  as 
physician.  Yet  he  sometimes  finds  time  and  strength  to 
go  to  the  neighbouring  hills  to  shoot  argalis  and  other 
game ;  and  has  bestowed  so  much  pains  and  skill  on  his 
little  garden,  that  he  has  reared  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
radishes,  lie  placed  before  us  sour  Krout  soup  and 
fresh-baked  rye  bread,  and  his  pleasure  in  seeing  us 
enjoy  these  excellent  and  long  untasted  national  dishes 
was  at  least  as  great  as  our  own.  On  the  13th  we  took 
leave  of  Father  Michel,  who  gave  us  at  parting  his 
blessing,  and  some  little  provisions  for  our  journey. 
The  two  days  which  I  passed  in  his  hospitable  cottage 
are  among  the  few  bright  points  of  remembrance  in  my 
journey.' 


Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  across  morasses 
and  a  bare  country  generally  uninhabited,  they  reached 
a  station  at  Sardach  on  the  21st  of  October,  after 
which  the  journey,  still  easterly,  became  a  little  more 
lively  by  the  appearance  of  lakes  and  groves  of  larclu 
On  attaining  the  valley  of  the  Kolyma,  the  vegetation 
was  more  abundant.  On  the  25th  they  reached  the 
town  of  Sredne-Kolymsk,  which,  consisting  of  a  church 
and  thirteen  houses,  is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  district.  The  cold  had  been  daily 
increasing ;  during  the  latter  half  of  the  journey  from 
Sardach,  the  temperature  had  ranged  from  — 9  to  — 33 
degrees  (that  is,  9  to  33  degrees  below  zero),  with  a  clear 
sky,  but  happily  no  wind.  It  was  necessary  to  stay  a 
day  in  Sredne-Kolymsk  to  obtain  a  travelling  equip- 
ment of  fur  clothing.  Thus  fortified  against  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  the  party  now  continued  their  journey  on 
horseback  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kolyma,  meeting 
occasionally  with  settlements.  After  travelling  320 
wersts.  they  came  to  a  Russian  village,  where  they 
quitted  their  horses  and  took  their  places  in  light 
narrow  sledges,  called  narty,  drawn  by  dogs.  Two  days 
more  brought  them  to  Nijnei  (Lower)  Kolymsk.  They 
arrived  at  this  northern  settlement  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, when  the  temperature  was  — 40  degrees.  The 
distance  passed  over  from  St  Petersburg  had  been  1 1,000 
werst?,  and  had  occupied  224  days. 

Nijnei- Kolymsk,  which  becomes  the  head-quarters 
of  the  expedition  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  is 
situated  on  a  low  island  in  the  Kolyma,  in  latitude  GS 
degrees  32  minutes,  and  longitude  1  GO  degrees  57  minutes; 
and,  possessing  a  small  fort  and  church,  with  certain 
government  authorities,  is  one  of  the  chief  settlements 
in  this  remote  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  From  the 
account  given  of  the  climate  of  the  district,  many  will 
think  it  remarkable  that  human  beings  should  be  found 
living  in  such  a  place.  Surrounded  by  barren  moun- 
tains, and  at  a  short  distance  from  a  sea  covered  with 
perpetual  ice,  the  cold  is  aggravated  by  other  circum- 
stances than  highness  of  latitude.  A  wind  blowing 
almost  w  ithout  intermission  from  the  Polar  Sea,  meets 
with  no  impediment,  and  brings  with  it  violent 
storms,  not  only  in  winter,  but  frequently  in 
The  river  freezes  in  September ;  but  loaded  horses  can 
often  cross  on  ice  as  early  as  the  20th  of  August ;  and 
the  icy  covering  never  melts  before  the  beginning  of 
June.  '  It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  three  months 
which  are  here  honoured  with  the  name  of  summer,  the 
sun  remains  above  the  horizon  for  fifty-two  days,  but 
from  it*  nearness  to  the  horizon,  the  constant  light  is 
accompanied  by  little  heat ;  the  disk  often  assumes  an 
elliptical  form,  and  can  be  looked  at  with  the  naked  eye 
without  inconvenience. 

'  During  the  season  in  which  the  sun  docs  not  set,  the 
usual  order  of  nature  is  still  perceptible;  when  the  sun 
approaches  nearest  the  horizon,  eveningand  night  [may 
be  said  to]  come  on,  and  all  is  in  repose ;  as  the  sun 
gains  in  altitude,  nature  again  awakes ;  the  few  little 
birds  hail  the  new  day  with  their  cheerful  twittering; 
the  small  folded  yellow  flowers  venture  to  expand  their 
petals,  and  everything  living  appears  anxious  to  partake 
in  the  enjoyment  which  the  faint  sunbeams  afford.  As 
under  the  tropica  there  are  only  two  seasons,  spring  and 
summer,  so  here  there  are  only  summer  and  winter,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitant*,  who  talk  seriously 
of  a  spring  and  an  autumn.  They  think  they  recognise 
a  spring  in  that  period  when  the  sun  is  first  visible  at 
noon  ;  though  in  this  vernal  season  the  thermometer  is 
often  35  degrees  at  night.  They  reckon  autumn  from 
the  first  freezing  of  the  rivers  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. 

'  The  vegetation  of  summer  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
struggle  for  existence.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the 
stunted  willow  bushes  put  out  little  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
those  banks  which  slope  towards  the  south  become 
clothed  with  a  semi-verdant  hue  :  in  June,  the  tempera- 
ture at  noon  attains  72  degrees;  the  flowers  show  them- 
selves, and  the  berry-bearing  plants  blossom,  when  some- 
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times  an  icy  blast  from  the  son  turns  the  verdure  yellow, 
and  destroys  the  bloom.  The  air  is  clearest  in  July, 
and  the  temperature  is  usually  mild.  But,  as  if  to  em- 
bitter to  the  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  region  this  sem- 
blance of  summer,  and  to  cause  them  to  w  ish  for  winter 
again,  millions  of  mosquitoes  darken  the  air,  and  oblige 
every  one  to  take  refuge  in  the  thick  and  pungent  smoke 
of  the  dymokuries  [or  heaps  of  burning  leaves,  moss, 
and  damp  wood  set  tire  on  purpose],  which  affords  pro- 
tection from  these  tormentors.  But  as  everything  in 
nature  has  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  all  disadvantages 
are  compensated  by  some  good,  these  insects  render  an 
essential  service  to  the  inhabitants,  by  forcing  the  rein- 
deer to  leave  the  forests,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  cold 
open  plains  near  the  sea.  Tins  they  commonly  do  in 
troops  of  many  hundreds,  or  oven  thousands;  the  hun- 
ters then  lie  in  wait  for  them,  especially  as  they  cross 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  kill  numbers  without  difficulty. 
The  mosquitoes  render  also  another  service,  in  prevent- 
ing horses  from  straying  away  in  the  vast  plains,  where 
they  feed  without  keepers.  Their  natural  instinct 
teaches  thpm  to  keep  near  the  dymokuries,  which  pro- 
tect them  from  their  enemies.  One  sees  them  grazing 
on  the  lee  side  of  these  glimmering  heaps,  in  the  cover 
of  the  smoke.  When  the  pasture  is  fed  off,  the  smoke 
heaps  are  established  in  a  fresh  place.  They  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  by  a  slight  fence,  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  coming  too  near  the  fire. 

'Winter,  properly  so  called,  prevails  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  October,  the  cold  is  somewhat 
mitigated  by  thick  fogs,  and  by  the  vapour  rising  from 
the  sea -,  but  in  November  the  greatest  cold  begins,  and 
in  January  increases  to  — 6.1*  degrees.  Then  breathing 
becomes  difficult ;  the  wild  rein-deer,  that  citizen  of  the 
Polar  region,  withdraws  to  the  deepest  thicket  of  the 
forest,  and  stands  there  motionless,  as  if  deprived  of 
life.  The  night  of  fifty-two  revolutions  of  the  earth  is 
relieved  by  the  strong  refraction,  and  by  the  whitened 
|  surface  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  by  frequent  auroras.  On 
the  28th  of  December  a  pale  twilight  begins  to  be  visible 
at  noon,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  dim  the  stars.  As  the 
sun  returns,  the  cold  becomes  even  more  sensible,  and 
the  intensity  of  frost  which  accompanies  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  February  and  March  is  especially  penetrat- 
ing. Perfectly  clear  days  arc  extremely  rare  in  winter, 
because  the  sea  winds,  which  always  prevail  bring  with 
them  continual  vapours  and  fogs,  which  are  sometimes 
so  intense  as  wholly  to  conceal  the  stars  of  the  blue 
Polar  sky.* 

Notwithstanding  the  meagrencss  of  vegetation,  the 
country  abounds  in  elk,  rein-deer,  wolves,  bears,  foxes, 
and  many  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  and  other  animals; 
'  yet  all  this  manifold  life  cannot  alleviate  the  dreariness 
|  of  the  desert,  or  repress  the  thought,  that  here  is  the 
limit  of  the  animated  world.  The  animals  either  visit 
or  inhabit  these  icy  deserts  in  obedience  to  the  unerring 
laws  of  instinct ;  they  have  no  choice  to  exercise.  But 
what  induced  man  to  fix  himself  in  this  dreary  region? 
I  speak  not  of  the  few  Russians  whom  hope  of  gain  has 
attracted  hither,  hut  of  the  tribes  who  came  here  with- 
out motive,  and  who  now  dwell  in  these  countries.  No- 
made  races,  under  milder  skies,  wander  from  one  fruitful 
region  to  another,  gradually  forget  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  prefer  a  new  home;  but  here  there  is  nothing  to  invite. 
Endless  snows  and  ice-covered  rocks  bound  the  horizon. 
Nature  lies  shrouded  in  almost  perpetual  winter.  Life  is  a 
continual  conflict  with  privation,  and  with  the  terrors 
of  cold  and  hunger.  What  led  men  to  forsake  more 
favoured  lands  for  this  grave  of  nature,  which  contains 
only  the  bones  of  an  earlier  world?'  It  is  in  vain  to 
ask,  adds  the  author  of  this  vivid  account  of  a  Siberian 
climate ;  yet  doubtless  the  inhabitants,  knowing  no 
better,  and  relying  on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  of 
their  fishing  expeditions,  cling  as  fondly  to  their  desert 
homes  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  other  regions  to  their 
fertile  fields  and  comfortable  residences.  After  the  toils 
of  the  short  summer  are  over,  and  the  long  winter  com- 
mences, they  are  not  without  enjoyments.   With  the 


walls  of  their  huts  calked  afresh  with  moss,  and  newly 
plastered  with  clay,  and  a  solid  mound  of  earth  heaped 
up  around  as  a  shelter,  the  habitation  is  rendered  proof 
against  the  cold.  'The  light  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  one 
or  more  train-oil  lamps,  are  seen  through  the  ice-win- 
dows; and  from  the  low  chimneys  rise  high  columns  of 
red  smoke,  with  magnificent  jets  of  sparks,  occasioned 
by  the  resinous  nature  of  the  w<x>d.  The  dogs  are  out- 
side, either  on,  or  burrowed  in  the  snow.  A  low  door, 
over  which  hangs  the  thick  skin  of  a  white  bear  or  of  a 
rein-deer,  leads  into  the  dwelling-room.  There  the 
father  and  his  sons  arc  seen  making  nets  of  horse-hair, 
and  preparing  bows,  arrows,  spears,  &c.  The  women 
arc  sitting  on  the  benches  or  the  ground,  making  the 
skins  which  the  men  have  brought  home  into  different 
garments,  in  doing  which  they  use  rein-deer  sinews  in- 
stead of  thread.  Two  large  iron  kettles  are  hanging 
over  the  fire,  in  which  are  boiling  fish  for  the  dogs. 
One  of  the  women  prepares  the  frugal  dinner  or  supper, 
which  usually  consists  of  either  fish  or  rein-deer  meat 
boiled  or  fried  in  train-oil.  As  nn  occasional  delicacy, 
they  have  baked  cakes  of  fish-roc,  or  of  dried  and  finely- 
pounded  muksuns,  which  arc  the  substitutes  for  meal. 
The  cakes  are  sometimes  flavoured  with  finely-chopped 
fish-bellies,  or  with  rein-deer  meat  and  powdered  ma- 
karscha,  mixed  with  train-oil.  If  n  travelling  guest 
arrives,  all  that  is  best  in  the  larder  is  produced.  The 
table,  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  is 
covered,  instead  of  a  cloth,  with  several  folds  of  an  old 
fishing-net;  and  instead  of  napkins,  thin  rolled-up  shav- 
ings of  wood  are  used;  but,  indeed,  this  last  is  a  town 
refinement.  In  the  little  towns  of  Nijnei  and  Srcdnc- 
Kolymsk.  the  richer  people  have  tea  and  Chinese  sugar- 
candy.  Bread  is  everywhere  rare.  From  the  meal, 
which  is  so  dear  that  only  the  rich  can  buy  it,  a  drink 
is  prepared  called  Saturan:  the  meal  is  roasted  in  a 
pan.  and  butter  or  train-oil  is  mixed  with  it,  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  a  paste,  which  is  thinned  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water.  When  this  drink  is  carefully  made, 
and  with  good  butter,  it  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is 
very  nourishing  and  warming.  It  is  drunk  hot  like 
tea,  out  of  glasses  or  cups.'  At  certain  festivals  and 
seasons  there  are  evening  parties  for  dancing,  singing, 
and  conversation.  Tea  is  then  drunk  in  great  quan- 
tities; and  ten  cups  a-piece  are  far  from  uncommon. 
Such  is  life  in  these  icy,  and,  as  we  would  call  them, 
utterly  comfortless  deserts. 

Here  we  close  our  first  notice  of  Mr  Von  Wrangcll's 
entertaining  work ;  an  account  of  his  expedition  over 
the  Polar  regions  from  Nijnei-Kolymsk  will  fomi  the 
subject  of  a  second  article. 

ERRORS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  in  an  ngc  so  eager  for  exnet 
knowledge  as  the  present,  there  should  be  so  many 
popular  errors  on  subjects  in  natural  history.  But  this, 
however  remarkable,  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  find  much  that  is  untrue  set  gravely  forward,  and 
not  once,  but  many  times,  in  books  which  profess  to 
convey  information  on  natural  history  to  unlearned 
readers.  The  sad  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  stranpe 
mixture  of  the  true  and  false  in  most  English  works 
of  this  kind.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  except  from 
our  verdict  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  a  book  still 
universally  popular  on  account  of  the  charm  of  the 
writer's  style,  but  which  is  apt  to  mislead  the  mind  on 
many  of  even  the  most  familiar  points  in  the  science. 
Nature  made  Goldsmith  a  poet,  but,  alas !  it  was  the 
booksellers  who  made  him  a  writer  on  zoology. 

Were  instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  made 
part  of  ordinary  education,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not 
left  to  be  acquired  by  chance  or  through  erroneous 
sources,  we  should  surely  not  see  popular  writers  making 
such  gross  blunders  as  they  often  do  when  they  have 
to  refer  to  matters  in  natural  history.  The  editor  of  a 
little  periodical  work  under  our  eye,  mentioning  the 
house-fly,  says — 'Or,  to  speak  more  learnedly,  blatta 
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domestica.'   More  learnedly !  when  Malta  means  a  cock- 
roach, not  a  house-fly.   The  editor  of  a  similar  work 
tells  his  readers  that  'the  chetah  is  an  animal  between 
a  tiger  and  a  leopard.'   The  fact  is,  it  is  no  hybrid,  but 
a  separate  species.    Under  the  head  of  '  Hall/  the  editor 
of  the  Encychtjxrtlia  J^ondbtnisis  says,  '  Balls  of  silk- 
worms and  spiders  are  little  castes  of  silk  wherein  those 
insects  deposit  their  eggs.'    This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  heard  of  silk-worms'  eggs  being  deposited  in 
balls  of  silk.     The  chrysalis  is  enveloped  in  a  silky 
cocoon  j  but  the  eggs  have  no  such  covering.  Ilanmer, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Shakspeare.  *ays  '  the  sparrow- 
hawk  is  the  female  of  the  musket-hawk.'    So,  then,  it 
follows  that  sparrow-hawks  are  all  females.    Absurd  as 
this  is,  it  is  repeated  in  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in 
which  learned  work  a  weasel  is  defined  as  'a  little 
animal  that  eats  corn.'    We  should  he  rather  surprised 
to  see  a  weasel  eating  corn.    The  author  of  the  pleasant 
;  book  called  Philosophy  in  Sjtort,  terms  limpets  sea-i n.sects. 
Strange  insects  they  would  lv  indeed ;  they  beloi'g 
to  a  totally  different  class.     Then  as  to  «cci- insects, 
although  the  sea  abounds  with  minute  creatures,  it  is 
well  known  to  naturalists  that  no  insects,  properly 
so  termed,  are  found  in  marine  waters.    A  popular 
scientific  magazine  now  before  us  contains  the  follow- 
ing:—'A  student  in  natural  history  informs  us  that 
I    this  year  (1837)  is  singular  for  the  want  of  brilliancy 
in  the  colours  of  butterflies ;  also  for  the  weakness  of 
the  gnats  that  feed  on  reeds,  and  inhabit  ponds  on  which 
willows  grow,  and  the  length  of  the  proboscis  of  those 
which  are  found  near  marshes.    He  inquires  whether 
these  facta  have  attracted  the  attention  of  other  natu- 
ralists.'   Certainly  not ;  for  the  colours  of  butterflies, 
and  the  length  of  a  gnat's  proboscis,  are  not  regulated 
by  the  weather.    This  gentleman's  gnats  that  'feed  on 
i  reeds'  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  more  plentiful  than 
'  Johnson's  weasel  that  eats  corn.    Nature  is  full  of 
wonders,  but  much  more  so  w  hen  she  is  seen  in  books. 
I  The  mis-statements  that  arc  so  common  in  children's 
I  books  are  more  especially  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  early-sown  error.    In  Mrs  Sigour- 
!    ncy's  Essays  for  Children,  the  quecn-bec  is  described  as 
'  ruling  and  governing'  the  hive ;  each  thread  of  a  spider 
as  composed  of  finer  threads  'twisted  together:'  ants 
are  stated  to  'show  a  prudent  care  for  the  future  by 
storing  up  grains  of  com.'    Now,  however  popular  may 
be  the  notion  that  the  queen-bee  rules  and  governs  the 
hive,  it  is  perfectly  devoid  of  truth  ;  for  although  bees  will 
not  work  without  a  female  bee  in  the  hive,  yet  she  is 
rather  a  prisoner  to  be  ruled,  than  a  queen  permitted  to 
rule.    The  queen-bee  is  merely  the  individual  appointed 
in  her  particular  community  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
new  generation.    Ou  no  subject  ha»  so  much  fable  and 
fancy  been  put  forth  as  on  that  of  bees,  both  in  popular 
works  and  in  treatises  on  the  management  of  them. 
The  spiders'  thread  is  composed  of  several  finer  threads 
longitudinally  adhering  to  each  other,  but  not  'twisted 
together."    Ants  do  not  store  up  grains  of  corn ;  and 
,  what  hasty  observers  suppose  to  be  corn,  are  in  reality 
;  only  the  white  pupa>  or  chrysalides  of  their  own  species. 
Mrs  Sigourney  repeats  Plutarch's  story,  that  hive-becs 
during  strong  winds  carry  '  a  particle  of  stone  or  gravel, 
to  give  weight  to  their  bodies,  that  they  may  not  so 
easily  bo  blown  away.'    The  bees  which  Plutarch  saw 
do  this  were  probably  not  hive-bees,  but  mason-becs, 
!  such  aa  antltrophora  retusa,  megachik  muraria,  osmia  6i- 
cornis,  or  some  other  species  which,  like  them,  constructs 
a  nest  with  particles  of  sand,  chalk,  and  other  hard  ma- 
terials.   Lastly,  Mrs  Sigourney  states  that  •  the  pinna, 
being  entirely  blind,  lodges  in  its  shell  a  small  quick- 
sighted  crab,  which  goes  out  to  find  it  food.    When  it 
returns  with  provisions,  it  taps  gently  on  the  shell  of 
its  blind  friena,  who  opens  the  door  to  receive  it.  But 
this  crab  performs  a  higher  office  of  friendship;  for  it 
gives  notice  to  the  sightless  pinna  when  the  cuttlc-flsb, 
its  mortal  foe,  is  near,  and  thus  often  saves  the  life  of 
its  defenceless  companion.'     Surely  this  fable  from 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  fact 


into  a  book  for  children  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
soldier-crab  is  a  predacious  and  parasitic  crustacean, 
and  just  the  very  reverse  of  being  the  friend,  provider, 
ami  watchman  of  the  pinna.  Neither  the  pinna  nor  any 
other  shell  mollusc  would  desire  the  acquaintance  of  the 
soldier-crnb  for  half  an  hour  or  less. 

Professors  themselves,  who  will  write  correctly  on 
some  favourite  branch  of  zoology,  frequently  commit 
strange  mistakes  when  they  allude  to  another  depart- 
ment Thus  a  distinguished  living  writer  on  orni- 
thology savs  the  rook- clove  is  very  fond  of  slugs, 
4 particularly  of  that  which  inhabits  the  helix  virpata,' 
The  latter  is  inhabited  by  no  slug  at  all,  but  by  a 
snail.  In  the  Linniran  Transactions,  vol.  xvi.,  Mr 
Jeffreys  tries  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  heaps  of 
empty  snail-shells  being  found,  by  supposing  that  they 
have  afforded  a  meal  to  small  birds  of  the  finch  tribe. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  finch  tribe,  strictly  so  called,  feed 
exclusively  on  seeds  ;  and  it  is  the  thrush  tribe  and  the 
ox-eye  tit  which  feeds  so  largely  upon  snails.  The 
editor  of  the  NaturalisCs  Poetical  Companion  says,  'the 
glow-worm  is  not  the  larva  of  an  insect,  but  the  perfect 
female  of  a  beetle.'  We  can  as  positively  state,  in  cor- 
rection, that  the  glow-worm  is  the  larva  as  well  aa  the 
female  of  a  species  of  beetle,  the  male  of  which  is  also 
luminous,  but  in  a  less  degree.  This  insect,  in  fact,  is 
luminous  in  every  stage  of  its  transformation,  and  even 
its  egg  is  bo. 

Poets  play  rare  vagaries  with  natural  history.   The  , 
habits  of  so  common  a  bird  as  the  skylark  are  misre- 
presented in  the  following  quotation  from  a  series  of 
Sonnets  published  within  the  last  few  years  : — 

*  Ills  only  mat©  is  now  the  minstrel  lark. 
Who  chant,  her  murniiig  wuaic  on  his  bed.' 

Thus,  a  hen  lark  is  represented  singing  on  the  grave, 
not  over  it.  Another  modern  poet  speaks  of  male 
gnats  stinging,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  only  female 
gnats  sting ;  and  he  attributes  great  powers  of  memory 
to  bees,  when  their  want  of  that  faculty  is  pretty  well 
proved  by  their  frequently  flying  in  search  of  honey  to 
the  very  flowers  which  they  had  already  visited  and 
exhausted.  This  poet  also  speaks  of  the  '  song  divine' 
of  the  humming-bird. 


PEASANTS'  SCHOOL  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Tufuk  is  much  to  Interest  the  feeling*,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct, in  tho  following  account  of  a  Swiss  school,  which 
we  extract  from  the  first  rejxirt,  by  Dr  Kay  Shuttleworth 
and  Mr  lv  C  Tufnell,  of  tho  Training  school  at  Ilattcrsea, 
presented  in  a  volumo  just  published  under  the  title  of 
Minute*  of  tJie  t'ommtUee  of  Council  on  Education,  1842-3. 
Dr  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr  Tufnell  are  describing  a  tour 
which  they  mado  in  Switzerland  for  their  information  in 
school  matters,  previous  to  commencing  their  seminary  .it 
Battcrsca  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  pauper  chil- 
dren of  England : — 

The  normal  school  at  Kruitzlingen  is  in  the  summer 
palace  of  the  former  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about  one  mile  from 
tho  gate  of  tho  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither,  from 
the  several  communes  of  the  canton,  to  bo  trained  three 
years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  tako  charge  of  the  communal 
schools.  Their  expenses  ar*  borno  in  part  by  the  com- 
mune, and  partly  by  tho  council  of  the  canton.  We  found 
ninety  young  men,  apparently  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  In  the  school.  Vehrli  welcomed 
us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won  our 
confidence.  We  joined  him  at  bis  frugal  mcaL  He  pointed 
to  the  viands,  which  were  coar*e,  and  said,  «I  am  a  pea- 
sant's son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other  than  I  am,  the  teacher 
of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  Yon  are  welcome  to  my 
meal  ;  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially/ 

We  sat  down  with  him.  '  These  potatoes,'  ho  said, '  are 
our  own  ;  we  won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we 
need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is  gained  by  labour,  and 
the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savour)*.'  This  introduced 
the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school  laboured  daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of 
several  acres  attached  to  tho  house,  and  that  they  per- 
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formed  all  the  domestio  dutios  of  the  household.  When 
wo  walked  out  with  Vehrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden 
digging,  and  carrying  cm  other  garden  operations,  with 
prreat  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  courtyard.  Some  brought 
in  sacks  of  potatoes  on  their  bock,  or  baskets  of  reccutly- 
pathercd  vegetables.  Others  laboured  in  the  domcstio 
duties  of  the  household. 

After  a  whilo  the  M\  rang,  and  immediately  their  out- 
door labour?  terminated,  and  they  returned  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  courtyard, 
vkkexe,  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks, 
and  washed,  they  reassembled  in  their  reapectivo  class- 
rooms. 

We  soon  followed  tliem.  Hero  wo  listened  to  lessons  in 
mathematics,  proving  that  they  were  well  grounded  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  that  science,  Wo  saw  them  drawing 
from  models  with  considerable  skill  and  precision,  and 
heard  them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  ijcnqioctivc.  Wo 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  tho  oodo  of  the  canton,  and  to  in- 
struction in  the  geography  of  Europe.  Wo  were  Informed 
that  their  instruction  extended  to  tho  language  of  tho 
cauton,  its  construction  and  grammar,  and  especially  to 
tho  history  of  Switserland ;  arithmetic  ;  mensuration  ; 
such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics 
as  might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  mechanical  forces  ;  some  acquaintance 
with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons  in  pedagogy, 
or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teaching,  winch  they  practiced 
in  the  neighbouring  village  school.  Wo  were  assured  that 
their  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  religious 
knowledge,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude 

The  following  extract  from  Vchrli's  address  at  the  first 
examination  of  the  pupils  in  1837,  will  best  explain  the 
spirit  that  governs  tho  seminary,  and  the  attention  paid 
there  to  what  wo  believe  has  been  too  ofteu  neglected  in 
tliis  country — tho  education  of  tho  heart  and  feelings,  aa 
distinct  from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange  to  English  habits  to  assign  so  prominent  a 
place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points, 
but  the  indication  here  given  of  tho  superior  care  bestowed 
in  the  formation  of  the  character  to  what  is  given  to  tho 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view  the  chief  charm 
and  merit  m  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and 
is  what  we  have  laboured  to  impress  on  tho  Institution  we 
liave  founded.  To  those  who  can  enter  into  its  spirit,  the 
following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctured  with  too 
sanguino  views : — 

'  The  eourw  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  threefold. 

'  1st.  Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life. 

•  *2d.  Life  in  the  school-room. 

'  3d.  Life  beyond  the  walls  in  tho  cultivation  of  tho  soil. 

'  I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest  educa- 
tion is  imparted  ;  here  the  future  teacher  can  best  receive 
that  cultivation  of  tho  character  and  feelings  which  will 
fit  him  to  direct  those  who  arc  intrusted  to  Ids  care  in  the 
ways  of  piety  and  truth. 

'  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each 
member,  by  participating  in  the  other's  ioys  and  sorrows, 
pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teaching,  advice,  consolation, 
and  example,  Is  Inspired  with  sentiments  of  single-mindcd- 
nc*ft,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  nobio  thoughts, 
of  high  feelings,  and  of  virtue. 

'In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the 
firmest  and  the  deepest  root  Here  it  is  that  the  i*riuclples 
of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  where  opjiortunity  is 
continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection  and  chanty, 
which  are  tho  first  virtues  that  should  distinguish  a 
teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that  kindness  and  earnestness 
can  most  surely  form  the  young  mcmlicrs  to  be  good  and 
intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  moat  willing  to  learn  and 
receive  an  impress  from  his  fellow.  He  who  is  brought  up 
in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recognises  all  his  fellow-men  as 
brothers,  serves  them  with  willingness  whenever  he  can, 
treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their 
tut  her  above  all,  how  richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  bless- 
ings  around !  What  earnestness  docs  ho  show  in  all  his 
doinga  and  conduct !  what  devotion  especially  does  he  dis- 
play in  the  business  of  a  teacher !  How  differently  from 
him  does  that  master  enter  and  leave  his  school  whose 
feelings  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and  whoso  heart  never 
beau  in  unison  with  tho  joys  of  family  life ! 

•Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  moat 
pleasantly  occupied  ?  In  his  school  amongst  Ids  children, 
with  them  in  the  house  of  God  or  in  tho  family  circle,  and 


wherever  ho  can  be  giving  or  receiving  instruction.  A 
great  man  has  expressed,  pcrliaps  too  strongly,  "  I  never 
wish  to  see  a  teacher  who  cannot  sing.1*  With  more  reason  ,  i 
I  woidd  maintain  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a  sense  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who 
fails  to  recognise  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence, 
should  never  enter  a  school-room.' 

As  we  returned  from  tho  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the 
evening  or  the  lint  day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with 
Vehrli  in  the  courtyard  by  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
pupils  had  ascended  into  tiio  class-rooms,  and  the  evening 
being  tranquil  and  wann,  the  windows  were  thrown  up, 
and  wo  shortly  afterwards  heard  them  sing  in  excellent 
harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased,  we  sent  a 
mcsaagu  to  request  another  with  which  we  had  become 
familiar  in  our  visits  to  tho  Swiss  schools  ;  and  thus,  in 
succession,  we  called  for  song  after  song  of  Nageli,  ima- 
gining that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  usual 
hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  music  There  was  a  great 
charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent  harmony.  When  we  I 
had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us  to  ascend 
into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  Wc  fol- 
lowed him,  and  on  entering  tho  apartment,  great  was  our  , 
surprise  to  discover  the  wholo  school,  during  the  period 
wo  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their  even- 
ing employment  of  peeling  |>otatoes  and  cutting  the  stalks 
from  the  green  vegetables  and  beans  which  they  bad 
gathered  in  the  garden.  As  wo  stood  there,  they  renewed  j 
their  chontses  till  prayers  were  announced  ;  supper  had 
been  previously  taken.  After  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking 
about  tho  apartment,  conversed  with  them  familiarly  ou 
the  occurrences  of  tho  day,  mingling  with  his  conversation 
such  friendly  admonition  as  sprang  from  tho  incidents, 
and  then,  lifting  his  hands,  ho  recommended  them  to  tho 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  dismissed  them  to  rest. 

We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  establish- 
ment. Vehrli  liad  ever  ou  Ins  lips, '  Wc  are  peasants'  sons ; 
we  would  not  bo  ignorant  of  our  duties,  but  God  forbid  ; 
that  knowledge  should  mako  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  wo  gather  our 
food  from  her  breast ;  but  while  we  ticasants  labour  for  our 
daily  food,  wo  may  learn  many  lessons  from  our  mother 
earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  books  like  an  immcdiato 
converse  with  nature,  and  those  that  dig  the  soil  have 
nearest  communion  with  her.  Believe  mo,  or  believe  mo 
not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  peasant's  life 
sweet,  and  Ins  toil  a  luxury.  I  know  it,  for  sec,  my  liands  |  j 
are  horny  with  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and 
wisdom  consists  in  tho  discovery  of  tho  truth,  that  w  ltat  is 
without  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
within.  A  peasant  may  bo  linppicr  than  a  prince,  if  his 
conscience  be  pure  before  God,  and  he  leam  not  only  con- 
tentment, but  joy  in  tho  lifo  of  labour  which  is  to  prepare 
him  for  tho  life  of  heaven.' 

This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vchrli's  lips.  Expressed 
with  more  or  less  perspicuity,  his  main  thought  seemed  to 
lie  that  poverty,  rightly  understood,  was  no  misfortune. 
Ho  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
trial  preparatory  to  the  cliange  of  existence,  but  offering 
its  own  sources  of  enjoyment  as  abundantly  as  any  other. 
'  Wo  are  all  equal,'  he  said, 1  before  God  ;  why  should  the 
son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  tho  lily  an  oak  ?  arc 
they  not  both  God's  creatures  f 

We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  tho  union  of  ] 
comparatively  high  intellectual  attainments  among  the  ( 
scholars  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life,  and  cheerfulness 
in  the  humblest  menial  labour.  Their  food  was  of  the 
coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  soups, 
and  very  brown  bread  They  rose  between  four  and  live, 
took  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  six,  and  retired 
to  rest  at  nine.   They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 

Some  of  tho  other  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  arc 
remarkablo  for  the  same  simplicity  in  their  domcstio  ar- 
rangements, though  the  students  exceed  in  their  intellec- 
tual attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what 
should  be  taught  In  such  schools.  Thus,  in  the  nonnal  \ 
school  of  tho  canton  of  Berne,  the  pupils  worked  in  the 
fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
intellectual  labour.  They  were  clad  In  the  coarsest  dresses 
of  the  peasantry,  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  without 
stockings.  Their  intellectual  attainments,  however,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  tho  masters  of  most 
of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

8uoh  men,  we  felt  assured,  would  go  forth  cheerfully  to 
tholr  humble  village  homes  to  spread  the  doctrine  which 
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Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in  virtuoni  exer- 
tion ;  and  men  similarly  trained  apjtcarcd  to  us  beat  fitted 
for  tlic  labour  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  England 
to  the  virtuea,  and  restoring  them  to  the  happiness,  of  her 
best 


LEGAL  PROVISION  FOR  TITE  POOR  NOT  PRECLCSIVE  OF 
PRIVATE  CHARITY. 

Mr  William  Palmer,  barristcr-at-law,  in  an  able  pamphlet 
on  the  '  Principles  of  the  Legal  Provision  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor,'  recently  published  (Buttcrworth,  London),  thna 
meets  '  tho  common  objection  that  there  is  no  charity  in 
tlie  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  because  it  wants  the  volun- 
tary character  of  charity  ;  exciting  no  charitable  feeling  in 
the  dispensers,  and  no  gratitude  in  tlte  receivers  of  relief, 
but  rather  placing  the  two  classes  in  a  state  of  contention 
and  mutual  ill-will,  one  seeking  to  pay  as  little,  the  other 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can.'  *  This  objection,'  says  Mr 
Palmer,  *  seems  grounded  on  a  wrong  understanding  of 
the  law.  The  charity  of  the  legal  provision  is  not  the 
charity  of  the  individual  rate-payers  or  poor-law  officers, 
but  the  charity  of  the  nation,  or  of  its  rulers  in  their 
public  capacities.  80  fur  ns  the  rate- payers  are  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  be  certain,  it  must  be  compulsory  ; 
and  poor-law  commissioners,  guardians,  and  relieving 
officers,  are  merely  the  instruments  of  its  administration. 
So  far  as  these  parties  are  concerned,  it  wants  the  volun- 
tary character  of  charity  ;  and  the  poor  may  reasonably 
feel  under  no  special  obligation  to  tho  individuals  for 
the  relief  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  law.  But 
on  tho  part  of  tho  nation  and  its  rulers,  tho  legal  pro- 
vision is  clearly  voluntary  ;  and  where  founded,  as  was  the 
poor-law  of  KH/abcth,  on  a  principle  of  charity,  calls  for 
the  gratitude  of  the  poor  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  public 
authority  by  which  it  was  ordered.  Every  individual  also 
of  the  nation  is  a  sharer  in  the  national  virtue  ;  and  if  the 
rate-payer  pays  cheerfully,  considering  the  charitable  pur- 
poses of  the  rate,  and  tho  poor-law  officer  similarly  ad- 
ministers the  charitable  law  in  a  charitable  spirit,  they 
will  win  for  themselves  some  further  share  in  the  charity 
of  the  nation,  and  will  deserve,  and,  I  trust,  generally  ob- 
tain, the  gratitude  of  the  poor.  *  *  It  is  said  that  the 
legal  provision  destroys  private  cliarity  ;  in  which  case, 
indeed,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  the  law 
can  scarcely  do  more  tliau  uniformly  provido  the  means  of 
subsidence  ;  while  private  charity,  expanding  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  should  be  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  or  the  ability  of 
tho  rich.  And  if  private  charity  was  destroyed,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  law.  The 
people,  by  desuetude,  would  lose  the  charitable  habit ;  and 
the  legal'  provision  would  soon  be  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  But  the  lewd  provision  has  no  such  general  ope- 
ration. It  may  usefully  remove  tho  necessity  for  imliM-ri- 
minate  alma-giving  ;  which  wastes  the  means  of  tho  charit- 
able, who  are  not  always  the  wealthiest,  to  encourage 
idleness  and  mendicity,  while  honest  want  is  unrelieved. 
Indiscriminate  alms-giving  appears  necessary  in  its  alisence  ; 
for  few  have  both  leisure  and  ability  to  inquire  into  tho 
cases  of  the  poor,  or  the  means  of  finding  employment,  the 
legitimate  test  of  destitution.  Hence,  if  the  relief  of  tho 
poor  were  left  to  private  charity,  tho  majority  would  often 
give  indiscriminately,  or  suffer  want  to  be  unrelieved.  But 
the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  supplies  a  ready  test  of 
destitution,  and  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  private  in- 
dividual who  would  not  encourage  the  idle  bcjzpar,  that 
the  necessities  of  the  rcnllv  destitute  will  certainly  be  re- 
lieved. •  *  It  has  been, lustly  observed,  tliat  "the  muni- 
cipal law,  which  enforces  an  annual  rate  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  every  parish,  prrsenh  no  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  charity  in  every  detriment,  public  or  private."  The 
charity  of  individuals  should  rather  be  stimulated  by  the 
public  charity  of  the  law,  which  should  never  supersede, 
out  only  be  supplementary  to  private  charity.  Such,  un- 
questionably, was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  the 
reijm  of  Elizabeth,  who,  while  tho  church  put  forth  her 
homilies  to  move  compassion  to  the  poor  and  needy,  at 
the  same  time  perfected  the  law  for  tho  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  passed  other  excellent  statutes  for  tho  encouragement 
of  private  charitable  foundations.  And  suoh,  I  apprehend, 
has  been  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  stream  of  charity 
flowed  no  less  copiously  in  ths  succeeding  century  ;  and 
though  latterly  its  supply  may  have  fallen  short  of  tho 


demand,  I  know  not  the  nation  more  rich  in  . 
foundation*,  or  more  ready  tlian  tho  English  to 
at  home  or  abroad.' 


CUNNING  AND  DISCRETION. 

Cunning  has  only  private  selfish  alms,  and  sticks  at 
nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion  ha* 
large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye,  com- 
mands a  whole  horizon:  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short  sighted- 
ness,  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  which  arc  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority 
to  the  person  who  possesses  it:  cunning,  when  it  is  once 
detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of 
bringing  about  even  those  event*  which  he  might  have 
done  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of 
life:  cunning  Is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  look*  out  after 
our  immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discretion  is  only 
found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  understandings: 
cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themselves,  and 
in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them.  In 
short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may 
pass  upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  Is 
often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. — Addison. 

PROVIDE  FOR  OLD  AGE  ! 

It  is  not  well  that  a  man  should  always  labour.  His 
temporal  as  well  a*  spiritual  interest*  demand  a  cessation 
in  the  decline  of  life.   Some  years  of  quiet  and  reflection 
are  necessary  after  a  life  of  industry  and  activity.  There 
is  more  to  concern  him  in  life  than  Incessant  occupation, 
and  its  product  — wealth.    Ho  who  has  been  a  slave  all 
his  days  to  one  monotonous  mechanical  pursuit,  can  hardly 
be  fit  for  another  world.    The  release  from  toil  in  old  ace 
most  men  have  the  prospective  pleasure  of;  and  In  the  j 
reality,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  the  ' 
mind.    Such  advantages,  however,  can  only  be  gained  by  I 
prudence  in  economy  in  youth ;  wo  must  save,  like  the  aut, 
before  we  can  hope  to  have  any  rest  in  the  winter  of  our 
daya—floo*  of  Symbols. 


THE  RETURN  FROM  EXILE 

BY  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON,  ESQ. 

As  memory  pictured  hsppler  hours,  home-sickness  seized  my  heart ; 
I  never  thought  of  Knuli»h  land  but  burning  tears  would  start ; 
Tho  face*  of  familiar  friends  would  haunt  me  in  my  Jeep, 
I  clasped  their  thrilling  hands  la  mine,  then  woke  agaiu  to  weep  ! 

At  last  my  spirit's  fevered  dreams  so  wrought  upon  my  frame. 
That  life  itself  uncertain  seemed  as  some  worn  taper's  flame : 
Till  o'er  the  wide  blue  waters  borne,  from  region*  strange  and  far, 

Ii 


That  radiant  sight  redeemed  the  past,  and,  stirred  with 
wild, 

I  trod  the  swift  bark's  bounding  deck  light-hearted  as  a  child 
And  when  among  my  native  fields  I  wandered  in  the  sun, 
It  seemed  as  if  ray  morn  of  life  had  only  Just  begun. 

The  shining  golden  butter-cup— the  daisy's  silver  crest — 
Tho  living  gems  of  every  hue  on  nature's  verdant  breast— 
Tho  cheerful  songs  of  British  birds  that  row  from  British  ti 
The  fragrance  from  tho  blossomed  hedge  that  came  on  every  brrose — 


The  white  cot  peeping  through  the  grove, 
The  rural  group  of  ruddy  1 

The  silent  sheep- besprinkled  hill— the  rivulet-watered  vale— 
Tho  lonely  lake  where  brightly  shorn-  the  fi.hcr'a  sun-lit  toil ; 

brief  of  beauty  and  delight, 
mockery  of  the  night— 
on  India's  Miltry  strand, 
I  hailed  my  native  land. 

But  when  upon  my  wildering  doubts  reflection  flashed  the  truth. 
Oh  .'  never  in  my  childhood  years,  nor  in  my  feivid  youth, 
80  deep  a  rapture  thrilled  my  breast  as  while  I  gazed  around. 
And  recognised  the  thousand  charms  that  hallow  English  ground ! 
—Literary 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  CHARTER  HOUSE 


On  a  late  occasion  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  fulfilling  a 
long-expressed  desire  to  visit  the  Charter  House.  Rich 
as  the  metropolis  is  in  beneficent  institutions,  I  doubt 
if  any  can  be  compared  in  point  of  gracious  munifi- 
cence to  this  venerable  establishment  Originating  in 
the  philanthropy  of  a  wealthy  English  commoner,  it  is 
English  throughout  in  its  character  and  arrangements 
— English  in  its  old-established  respectability— English 
in  its  bounteous  management — English  in  the  domestic 
comforts  of  its  'ancient  gentlemen1 — English  from  the 
neat  and  antique  chapel  to  the  roaring  kitchen,  with 
its  jolly  row  of  spits,  its  dining-hall  and  '  buttery-hatch.' 
It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  world  contains  the  equal,  or 
anything  nearly  the  equal,  of  this  cozy  establishment, 
where  a  man  would  be  sharp-sighted  indeed  who  could 
detect  a  vestige  of  scraping  economy,  shabbiness,  or 
mean  indifference  to  feelings.  The  Charter  House  is  a 
•Foundation:'  a  'Charity'  would  clearly  be  a  misap- 
plication of  terms. 

We  get  to  the  Charter  House  by  going  through  Smith- 
field  market.  Having  passed  this  pleasant  zoological 
resort,  we  hold  on  by  a  thoroughfare  towards  the  north, 
and  then  turning  up  a  short  street  to  the  right,  find 
ourselves  at  an  old-fashioned-looking  archway.  This 
gives  entrance  to  a  quadrangle,  through  which  we  are 
led  to  another  of  similar  appearance — the  whole  being 
an  assemblage  of  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
enclosing  green  and  sunny  squares,  and  forming,  as  one 
can  fancy,  a  regular  fortalice  of  good  living  and  tranquil 
enjoyment — an  eddy  corner  into  which  any  of  us  would 
be  thankful  to  find  ourselves  drifted  after  a  life  of  expe- 
dients, misfortunes,  and  all  sorts  of  annoyances.  With 
the  murmur  of  city  sounds  dying  away  in  our  ears,  do 
we  enter  the  inner  quadrangle,  where  the  spectacle 
of  silence  and  repose — the  casements  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  fresh  air  into  the  neat  apartments,  and 
groups  of  the  aged  brethren  sunning  themselves  on 
seats  out-of-doors — presents  a  pleasing  antithesis  to 
the  struggle  going  on  at  a  short  distance  without 

Covering,  one  way  and  another,  as  much  as  fifteen 
acres,  and  situated  beyond  the  walls  of  London,  the 
Charter  House  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  fields, 
and  formed  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks— a  'domus 
Salutationis  Matris  Dei  Ordinis  Cartusiensis ' — and 
hence  its  modern  name,  which  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
term  Chartreuse.  The  establishment  including  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  poor,  was  founded  on  a  complete 
and  ample  basis  by  that  'Valiant  soldier  and  gen- 
tleman. Sir  Walter  de  Manny,'  a  retainer  of  Edward 
HI.,  and  who,  at  his  death  in  1371,  was  solemnly  en- 
tombed in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  in  presence  of 
the  kintf  mid  '  his  royal  family  of  heroes.'  The  monas- 
tery of  Carthusians,  like  nil  monasteries  in  these,  times, 


continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  endowments  and 
privileges  till  the  'fatal  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,' 
when  it  perished  in  the  general  havoc  of  the  religious 
houses." 

Cleared  out  and  with  revenues  confiscated,  the  monas- 
tery and  its  site  were  granted  to  Edward  Lord  North, 
a  lawyer  and  courtier,  who  had  the  happy  knaek  of 
squaring  his  religious  opinions  with  whatever  chanced 
to  be  uppermost  through  the  perilous  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  and  accord- 
ingly had  the  good  fortune  of  always  preserving  the 
royal  favour.    Elizabeth,  shortly  after  her  accession, 

*  Bearcroft,  the  historian  of  the  Charter  Bouse,  gives  the  follow- 
ing straightforward  account  of  thU  barbarous  affair  :— 
'  Thla  monastery  continued  to  flourUh,  and  waa  endowed  with 
till  the  fatal  reign  of  King  Henry  VHT.;  in  the 
the  S6th  year  of  which  John  Howgton,  prior  of  this 

In  the  Tower  of  London  for  refusing  to  swear  to  the  me- 
cesaion,  as  then  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  acknowledge 
King  Henry  VIII.  head  of  the  church  of  England,  expressly  re- 
nouncing the  pope.  But  after  a  month's  imprisonment  tbey  com- 
plied, and  both,  with  some  others  of  the  monastery,  swore  what 
was  required  of  them,  and  gave  an  authentic  certificate  thereof 
under  their  hands  the  same  day,  namely,  the  S9th  of  May  1334. 
However,  the  major  part  of  the  convent  then  refused,  'till,  after 
a  very  mature  deliberation,  they  likewise  swore,  and  subscribed 
what  was  required  of  them  on  the  6th  of  June  following.  But 
Prior  Howgton  could  not  bold  his  tongue,  and  was  convicted  of 
speaking  against  the  king  and  his  supremacy,  when  it  was  now, 
by  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  made  treason  to  do  it,  and  to- 
gether with  two  other  Carthusian  priors,  originally  monks  of  this 
convent,  and  a  monk  of  Sion-house,  condemned  on  the  same  ac- 
count, hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  the  4th  of  May  1534 : 
Stow  placeth  this  on  the  29th  of  April,  but  I  choose  rather  to  foUow 
Maurice  Chauney  or  Chancy,  who  was  then  a  monk  of  the  eon- 
I  haUi  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Pattio  OtttxUeim  Carthu- 
[The  Sufferings  of  Eighteen  Carthusians},  on  purpose  to 
and  the  suffering  monks  of  this  convent 
as  martyrs  for  truth ;  for  it  is  most  probable  he  is  right  in  the 
particular  dates.  The  heads  and  quarters  of  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers were  fixed  up  in  the  most  proper  places,  to  strike  terror  Into 
the  monks;  and  particularly  one  of  the  fore-quarters  of  Prior 
Howgton  was  put  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Charter  House,  as  a 
warning  to  the  convent.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Humphrey 
Midylmnre — who  had  been  the  year  before  Imprisoned  with  the 
prior — William  Exmen,  and  Bebastlan  Nudijratc,  three  of  the  chief 
monks  of  the  convent,  were  soon  after  apprehended,  condemned, 

1535.' 

In  a  similarly  cool  and  precise  way  Bearcroft  proceeds  to  nar- 
rate how  other  ten  monks,  having  refused  to  renounce  their  opi- 
nions in  terms  of  the  'new  statutes  enacted,'  were  thrown  into 
close  confinement  in  Newgate,  and  there  nine  of  them  sickened 
and  died :  the  tenth  alone  recovered  ;  but  he,  also,  had  better  have 
the  horrors  of  the  foul  den  in  which  he  and  his  eom- 
:  •  for  he  waa  left  to  languish  In  prison 
t  length  executed  on  the  Jth  of  Novem- 
ber 1541.'  The  remaining  members  of  the  convent,  terrified  by 
these  atrocious  cruelties,  and  more  accommodating  in  their  doc- 
trines, gladly  resigned  the  monastery  and  lis  endowments,  amount- 
ing to  LK44,  4*.  Gd.  )enrly,  tn  the  crown,  and  on 
for  life  retired  from  the  exercise  of  their  vocation. 
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did  Lord  North  tho  honour  of  visiting  him  at  the 
Charter  House,  where  she  was  courteously  entertained 
for  several  days.  Roger,  son  of  Lord  North,  sold  Charter 
Home  to  thtJ  Duko  of  Norfolk  for  L2500,  and  this 
nobleman  made  it  his  place  of  residence  in  town,  till 
committed  to  the  Tower  In  1569  for  his  projected  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Liberated  in  1570, 
on  his  promise  'never  to  think  more  of  that  match,' 
he  again  resided  in  Charter  House  till  his  recommit- 
ment on  accusation  of  the  same  offence,  for  which  he 
finally  suffered  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, considering  the  state  safe  by  his  death,  '  was 
pleus«rd  to  restore  the  family  in  blood  and  to  the  estate,' 
uml  Charter  House  came  to  the  share  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  unfortunate  duke's  second  son.  We  must 
allow  old  Bearcroft  to  tell  what  happened  next  in  his 
own  way. 

•  King  James,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  pleased  to  show  a  very  remarkable  regard  to 
the  family  of  the  Howards,  as  having  been  sufferers  for 
his  mother  the  Queen  of  Scots.  And  out  of  an  especial 
resjiect  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard  (and  at  the  same  time 
to  imitate  the  steps  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  when  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  and  Are  hundred  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens, all  in  velvet  gowns  and  gold  chains,  met  his  ma- 
jesty on  horseback  at  Stamford  Hill,  near  Highgate,  on 
the  king's  approach  towards  Loudon  from  Scotland,  on 
the  7th  of  May  1603,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  grand  procession  to  Charter  House,  and  to 
kivp  his  court  there  four  days,  and  before  his  departure 
on  the  llth  of  May,  to  make  more  than  eighty  knights, 
t..  do  this  lord  more  abundant  honour,  whom  he  soon 
utter  created  Karl  of  Suffolk. 

'Of  this  Karl  of  Suffolk,  Mr  Sutton  bought  Charter 
House,  and  disposed  of  it  in  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent most  noUe  hospital.  And  thus  the  soil  which  of 
ancient  time  was  given  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a 
knight  and  a  soldier,  tor  the  sepulchre  of  poor  men 
when  they  Were  dead,  ia  now  by  Thomas  Sutton,  an 
esquire  and  a  soldier,  converted  and  consecrated  to  the 
snstenance  of  the  poor  and  impotent  whilst  they  livp. 
And  therefore  a  man  may  truly  apply  to  this  place  the 
saying  of  the  Royal  Prophet: — "Thou,  I/ird.  of  thy 
goodness,  hast  prepared  it  for  the  poor,  for  the  honour 
of  our  religion,  that  hath  produced  such  a  work  of  piety 
and  charity  as  never  was  in  the  Christian  world;  nay, 
the  eye  of  time  itself  did  never  see  the  like."  * 

From  this  right  excellent  and  pious  flight  of  Bearcroft 
(the  worthy  preacher  at  the  Charter  House  somewhat 
upwards  of  a  century  ago),  we  come  down  to  a  few  plain 
particulars  respecting  the  founder,  Mr  Sutton.  This 
gentleman,  a  descendant  of  the  Suttons  in  Lincolnshire, 
was  born  in  the  year  1582,  and  having  received  'a 
genteel  education,*"  entered  himself  a  student  of  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Becoming  tired  of  this  sedentary  life, 
he  went  abroad,  spent  some  years  as  a  soldier,  and 
ultimately  became  a  merchant  in  London,  where,  '  if 
tradition  will  be  allowed  of  any  force,  it  is  strong,'  that 
he  was  the  wealthiest  tradesman  and  ship-owner  in  the 
city.  Like  many  great  men,  however,  before  and  since, 
he  experienced  no  great  degree  of  happiness  from  the 
wonderful  success  of  his  undertakings.  'And  now 
[1590]  advancing  in  years,  being  himself  without  issue, 
he  grew  sick  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  and 
began  seriously  to  reflect  that  he  walked  in  a  vain 
shadow,  and  disquieted  himself  in  vain,  while  he  heaped 
up  riches,  and  could  not  tell  who  should  gather  them  ; 
and  therefore  contracting  his  great  dealings,  he  brought 
them  into  so  narrow  a  compass  as  permitted  him  to  quit 
London,  and  to  reside  at  one  or  other  of  his  country 
seats,  for  he  had  purchased  several  good  estates'— in- 
cluding the  Charter  House,  which,  with  the  orchards 
and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  cost  him  Ll'S.ooo.  This 
truly  pious  and  benevolent  man  died  ill  1611,  having 
previously  by  will  endowed  the  Charter  House  as  an 
liospital  for  the  reception  of  decayed  merchants  and 
others,  and  the  education  of  poor  children,  the  founda- 
tion being  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  James  I. 


At  first  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  conveyed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment  was  £3500;  from 
which,  a  century  Hgo,  it  had  increased  to  £6000,  and 
now  it  is  understood  to  amount  to  about  £25.000 — a 
revenue,  as  I  have  said,  munificently  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 

The  Charter  House  presents  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  reformed  monastic  establishment  standing  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.    Comprising  an  entire 
community  within  itself,  and  strictly  exclusive  in  its 
rules  and  regulations,  its  history  and  transactions  are 
beat  known  to  its  members,  as  was  not  unusually  the  | 
case  with  large  religious  establishments  in  former  times. 
As  most  of  the  brothers,  previously  to  their  becoming 
so,  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  hp  witn 
the  great  world  of  business  without — not  a  few  having, 
by  misfortunes,  been  reduced  from  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty— the  collegiate 
and  conventual  character  which  the  establishment  haa 
preserved  is  somewhat  singular.     There  is  a  recluse 
silence  which  must  strike  every  one  on  entering  the 
exterior  court ;   It  breathes  of  retirement  from  the 
world,  ami  absence  from  care  and  bustle ;  and  the  i 
spectacle  of  aged  men  flitting  about  at  the  hours  of 
prayer  or  dinner,  in  their  monkish -looking  cloaks, 
carries  one  in  imagination  hack  to  the  days  of  the  Car- 
thusians and  their  patron,  Walter  de  Manny.    The  i 
very  jxirter,  qualified  by  a  thirty  years'  service  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, has  a  penitential  air  about  him;  and  you  cannot 
but  admire  the  quiet  and  decorous  manner  in  which  he 
marshals  you  through  the  establishment,  pointing  in 
veneration"  to  any  object  of  particular  interest  or  un- 
known antiquity. 

After  looking  through  and  admiring  a  few  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  brethren,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate 
apartment  with  his  name  inscribed  on  the  door,  we  pro- 
ceeded across  the  inner  court  to  a  passage  or  cloister 
which,  amidst  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  structure, 
leads  to  the  chapel.  This  edifice,  from  a  date  on  the 
roof,  anpears  to  have  been  erected  In  1618,  though  then 
most  likely  a  re-creation  of  the  chapel  formerly  on  the 
spot  Of  a  square  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  four 
pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  the  interior  is  handsomely 
fitted  up  with  pews,  desks,  and  stalls  of  oak,  tastefully 
ornamented.  At  the  corner  of  the  aisle  on  our  left  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship, 
extending  from  the  floor  to  nearly  the  roof.  On  the  i 
wall  of  the  aisle  opposite  is  a  figure  of  the  late  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  was  buried  in  the  vaults  beneath ; 
his  early  education  in  the  Charter  House  having  raised 
a  desire  in  his  mind  to  tie  buried  within  its  precincts.  A 
number  of  other  memorials  of  the  dead  are  seen  on  the 
walls  around,  chiefly,  however,  of  aged  functionaries  of 
the  establishment. 

From  the  chapel  cloister  we  are  conducted  into  a  pile 
of  ancient  building,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  containing  some  apartments 
of  great  interest  to  the  visitor.  Ascending  a  broad  old- 
fashioned  staircase  of  oak,  decorated  with  carving,  we 
are  led  into  a  large  room,  in  the  progress  of  restoration 
from  decay,  hung  with  tableaus  of  old  tapestry,  and 
ornamented  in  an  appropriate  style  on  the  roof.  From 
the  royal  arms  over  the  huge  fireplace,  we  learn  that 
the  embellishments  are  of  an  era  subsequent  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  The  walls,  unless  where  tapestried, 
have  been  lately  covered  with  modern  paper-hangings— 
an  instance  of  bad  taste  somewhat  unexpected  in  snch  a 
scene.  In  the  same  building,  and  on  the  ground-floor, 
is  shown  the  Grand  Hall,  a  lofty  and  spacious  apart- 
ment, more  like  a  church  than  a  hall,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dining-room.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
noble  apartment  there  is  a  music-gallery,  which  com- 
municates with  a  similar  gallery  on  the  east  side  over 
the  fireplace,  for  spectators.  On  the  south  or  upper 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr  Sutton,  dressed 
in  a  black  robe,  seated  in  a  chair,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  ground-plan  of  the  Charter  House.  This 
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fine  apartment,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ban- 
quetting-hall  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  now  used  by 
the  officers  of  the  house  and  the  brethren :  the  former 
take  their  repast  under  Mr  Sntton's  portrait,  at  a  table 
placed  crosswise  upon  an  elevated  part  of  the  floor,  and 
the  latter  tit  at  tables  arranged  longitudinally  on  each 
side  of  it  An  adjoining  and  low-roofed  apartment  is 
pointed  out  as  having  been  the  refectory  for  the  lay- 

i  brothers  and  assistants  of  the  Carthusian  monks.  By 
a  door  at  an  angle  in  this  room  you  descend  into  an 
ancient  cloister  of  great  length,  facing  a  wide  and  open 
area,  now  used  as  a  playground  for  the  boys  at  the 
Charter  House  school.  It  was  the  period  of  vacation 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  therefore  having  seen  no- 
thing of  the  educational  part  of  the  institution,  I  am 
unable  to  offer  any  opinion  of  its  character. 

A  few  particulars  respecting  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  general  establishment  will  probably  not 
be  unacceptable.  The  brotherhood,  eighty  in  number, 
is  governed  by  a  master,  who  is  generally  resident, 
and  who  has  all  the  power  formerly  vested  in  an  abbot 
or  prior  by  the  ancient  rule  of  St  Benedict.  The 
brothers,  for  example,  are  enjoined  to  pay  him  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  always  to  stand  bare-headed 
in  his  presence.  No  brother  must  absent  himself 
without  his  permission ;  be  has  the  power  to  punish 

)  the  refractory  by  fine  as  well  as  by  suspension  from 
commons ;  and  if  necessary,  with  consent  of  the  other 
governors,  he  can  proceed*  to  the  length  of  expulsion. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  various  autho- 
rities, all  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  founda- 
tion. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  preacher, 
the  reader,  the  registrar,  the  medical  officer,  the  man- 
ciple, or  house  steward,  and,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  a  matron.  Formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nurses,  who  clean  the  rooms  of  the  members,  and  other- 
wise attend  upon  them,  females  were  excluded  from  the 

j  establishment :  this  injunction  has,  however,  been  most 
properly  abated,  and  among  the  general  improvements, 

I  the  institution  of  matron  has  been  not  the  least  bene- 

!  ficial  to  the  members. 

The  church  service  is  performed  regularly  twice  a-day, 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the 
establishment,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  at  least,  the 

|  brothers  are  expected  to  give  attendance.  On  Sun- 
days and  saints'  days  the  scholars  on  the  foundation, 
and  pupils,  attend  and  assist  in  the  services.  The 
greatest  liberality  is  exercised  with  respect  to  the  out- 
door recreation  of  the  members,  who  are  no  May  re- 
strained in  going  out  or  paying  visits  to  friends  daily 
within  reasonable  hours ;  and  they  are  permitted  to 
be  absent  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  annually, 
during  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  pecuniary  allow- 
ance. A  bill  is  regularly  rung  at  eight  o'clock  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  summer,  to  summon  such  of  the 
brothers  amne  as  may  lie  absent  An  hour  after  this 
long-established  warning,  the  gates  are  closed,  and  those 
who  make  their  appearance  later  are  reported  to  the 
master,  who,  however,  kindly  overlooks  an  occasional 
trespass  in  this  respect.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
attending  the  ringing  of  the  evening  bell  calculated  to 
excite  pious  reflections  among  the  aged  brethren.  It 
tolls  as  many  times  as  there  are  brothers  on  the  founda- 
tion |  and  if  one  dies,  his  demise  is  made  known  by  the 
bell  tolling  one  less,  until  his  place  is  filled  up  by  a  new 
appointment  A  veteran  dramatist  and  poet  over 
whom  the  Charter  House  has  beneficently  thrown  its 
mantle,  put  into  our  hands  the  following  stanzas  com- 
posed in  reference  to  this  touching  indication  that  a 
brother  had  taken  his  departure  :— 

now  oft  at  clow  of  parting  dnv, 

When  liirht  ha*  bid  the  »ky  farewell. 
The  traveller  pause*  on  ht»  way. 

To  list  the  Charter's  evening  bell  I 

Which,  from  prayer's  shrine  pmrlafmsnrntwd. 
In  Heaven's  own  voice,  WIW  cheerful  borne, 

That  eighty  wanderers  there  have  found 
Kent,  plenty,  and  a  kindly  borne  ! 


Blest  anund  !  the  breaat  with  trUidnem  iwulb, 

That  bears— we  but  feel  heavy  hearted 
When  one  knell  lets  in  nilence  tells— 
A  brother  hath  in  peace  departed  ! 

Yet  death  is  robbed  of  half  it*  Mir=(r, 

To  think,  when  heavenward,  one  take*  wing, 
'Twill  make  tome  other  lotie  heart  blest ! 

In  agreement  with  that  tenacity  of  old  usages,  whether 

right  or  wrong,  which  distinguishes  most  English  insti- 
tutions, the  brethren,  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  , 
continued  to  eat  their  me:da  off  the  same  species  of  , 
awkward  wooden  discs  that  had  been  in  use  since  1 
the  foundation  of  the  Hospitium.  Modern  plates  are  i 
now  substituted,  with  the  luxury  of  clean  knives  and  j 
forks,  and  nil  other  appliances  of  a  respectable  table,  i 
Thanks,  likewise,  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
present  manciple,  the  dietary  is  of  the  best  and  most 
ample  description.  He  would,  indeed,  be  a  fastidious 
gourmand,  and  no  true  Englishman,  who  would  quarrel 
with  the  following  routine  of  dinners.  On  Sundays 
throughout  the  J'ear,  roast  beef  and  plumpudding — the 
plums  stoned,  and  the  meat  with  bread  and  vegetables 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  no  limit  placed  to  the  exercise 
of  the  brothers'  appetites.  (N.  B.  The  fire  in  the  kit- 
chen can  roast  fifteen  sirloins.)  Mondays,  roast  legs 
of  mutton,  cold  meat,  and  other  trifles.  Tuesdays, 
boiled  beef  and  cold  meat  with  puddings.  Wednesdays, 
same  as  Mondays.  Thursdays,  mast  beef  and  cold 
meat  w>th  fruit  pies  according  to  season.  Fridays, 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  excellent  pea -soup, 
and  roast  and  boiled  pork  alternately  ;  from  Lady  Day 
to  Whitsuntide,  pea-soup,  roast  veal,  and  bacon ;  and 
from  Whitsuntide  to  Michaelmas,  pea-soup,  and  lamb 
and  peas.  Saturdays,  boiled  or  roast  legs  of  mutton 
alternately.  Sallads  during  the  summer  months  three 
times  a- week,  with  cucumbers,  and  the  different  vege- 
tables as  they  come  in  season.  Roast  goose  on  Michael- 
mas day,  and  poultry  and  wine  on  the  founder's  day, 
the  12th  of  December;  a  gallon  of  ale  at  Christmas. 
Besides  all  this,  which  constitutes  the  commons  in  the 
hall,  each  brother  has  a  daily  supply  of  bread,  fresh 
butter,  milk,  and  table-beer.  They  are  also  supplied 
with  coal,  candles,  and  clean  linen  ;  leaving  nothing  to 
be  bought  but  tea  and  sugar — articles  not  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  the  pious  Sutton— but  to  purchase  these 
and  general  clothing,  an  allowance  is  made  to  each 
member  of  L.26,  12s.  annually,  which  they  receive  in 
quarterly  instalments.  The  only  garment  furnished  by 
the  house  is  a  black  cloth  cloak,  which  every  brother 
must  wear  at  dinner  in  the  hall,  and  in  chapel,  or  when 
coming  before  the  master.  It  is  hut  justice  to  the  very 
reverend  Archdeacon,  the  present  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  to  say,  that,  while  attentive  to  discipline — 
which  is  absolutely  necessary — lie  is  kind,  impartial, 
and  considerate,  and  ever  ready  to  make  any  im- 
provement he  may  think  will  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  brothers.  The  governors  are  likewise  to 
be  praised  for  the  firmness  with  which  they  have  re- 
sisted every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  diminish 
the  number  and  privileges  of  the  brotherhood  for  the 

Smrposc  of  extending  those  of  other  branches  of  the 
bundation,  thus  preberving  intact  the  origiual  inten- 
tions of  the  founder. 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  utility  of  this  excellent  foun- 
dation, and  perhaps,  as  a  statist,  make  out  some  re- 
markable facts  to  show  the  advantages  of  tranquillity 
in  lengthening  days  beyond  the  usually  allotted  span.  I 
need,  however,  only  say,  that  like  annuitants  generally, 
the  ancient  gentlemen  of  the  Charter  House  apparently 
enter  on  a  new  lease  of  life  on  coming  iuto  the  esta- 
blishment, and  in  general  drop  oft*  only  when  they 
attain  an  extreme  old  age.     In  illustration  of  this  I 
happy  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  vitality,  I  cannot  do  | 
better  than  close  my  visit  to  the  Charter  House  with  1 
the  following  humorous  dialogue,  overheard  between  ; 
two  brothers  ia  the  chapel  before  service,  and  thrown  ; 
into  verse  by  the  aforesaid  dramatist  and  poet — poet- 
I  laureate,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  the  Charter  House  s — 
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4  How  find  yon  yourself,  brother  Balding,  to-day  ?' 
Of  a  fellow  poor  brother  nuked  poor  brother  Grey. 
'  Why,  many  thank*,  brother  ;  I  cant  uy  I'm  ill. 
Yet  I  cannot,  exactly,  somehow,  nay  I'm  well.' 

*  Do  you  sleep  well  at  night,  sir?'  inquired  brother  Grey. 
'  Yen,  I  sleep  pretty  well,  that  I  cannot  but  say  ; 

I  usually  fro  to  my  bed  about  ten, 

And  don't  wake  till  the  name  hour  next  rooming  again!' 

*  Well,  tliat's  a  great  blessing,'  said  poor  brother  Grey  ; 
4  I'm  not  quite  so  Int-ky,  I'm  sorry  to  say  ; 

When  I  wake  in  the  iiigM.  'tis  a  full  hour  or  more 
Ere  again  I  can  Bleep.*  '  lilcss  me,  that's  a  great  bore !' 

•  But  bow  is  your  appetite  ?'  asked  brother  Grey  ; 

•  Do  you  find,  sir.  your  appetite  falling  away  ?' 

•  Why,  no  ;  I  can  eat,  and  drink  too,  for  that  matter ; 
There's  no  one  more  quickly  con  empty  a  platter. 

And  yet.  I,  somehow,  though  I  cannot  tell  why, 

Feel  at  times  just  as  if  I  was  going  to  die. 

And  then  I  am  not  quite  so  strong  an  I  was  ; 

My  sight  fails  mc  sadly.'    '  You  don't  say  so?  pos !' 

*  It  can't  be  from  arte,  for  there's  poor  brother  Bell 
Is  my  senior  three  years,  and  he's  perfectly  well ; 
I  was  hut  eighty-one  on  my  last  natal  day.' 

'  Eighty-one !  you're  a  boy,  sir,'  said  old  brother  Grey. 

4  A  positive  boy  !  Why,  sir,  I'm  eightv  seven. 

[  Here  the  clergyman  enters. 
But  stop  ;  let's  be  thinking  of  going  to  heaven  V 
When  we  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  well  yet  aint  tho  thing 
quite. 

Depend  on  it,  air,  that  tlvere'a  mmething  not  right  r 


BAIA. 

▲  TALE  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ARABIAN  MANNERS. 

During  a  temporary  pause  in  the  warfare  of  the  French 
against  the  people  of  Algeria,  nn  Arab  encampment 
was  pitched  on  the  borders  of  the  Isser.  Apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  tents  was  one  set  up  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  at  whose  foot  flowed  a  small  stream.  Within 
this  temporary  resting-place  were  seated  three  Arabs  ; 
the  eldest,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  was  evi- 
dently  one  of  those  men  privileged  by  nature  to  escape 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  His  name  was  Brahim-ben- 
Zaragout — a  man  universally  respected  by  the  tribes, 
as  much  on  account  of  his  courage  in  war  as  for  his 
wisdom  in  council.  Of  the  two  younger  men  seated 
in  the  patriarch's  tent,  the  first  was  Kaddour,  a  rich 
member  of  the  Geafera  tribe ;  the  second,  Hassan, 
a  kinsman  of  his  host,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self a  brave  soldier  in  many  battles  against  the  French. 
Seated  in  a  circle  around  a  brazier  filled  with  fire,  the 
Arabs  maintained  a  profound  silence.  The  two  younger 
men  cast  now  and  then  a  furtive  glance  at  a  corner  of 
the  tent,  where,  half-concealed  by  the  fast  dimming  twi- 
light, lay  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  them  both. 
In  fact,  the  tent  covered  a  fourth  being.  Seated  lan- 
guidly on  a  lion's  skin,  and  watching  the  graceful 
forms  assumed  by  the  blue  smoke  of  her  narguUe  as  it 
escaped  from  her  beautiful  lips,  was  Bala,  daughter  of 
Brahim.  It  was  manifest  that  she  had  endeavoured  to 
render  herself  more  captivating  than  usual :  a  necklace 
of  coral  intermixed  with  sequins  adorned  her  neck ; 
large  rings  of  gold  encircled  her  wrists  and  ankles ;  an 
ample  robe  of  white  cashmere,  open  at  the  neck,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  silken  tissue,  enveloped  her 
figure,  whilst  a  light  gold-embroidered  hatA  was  placed 
upon  her  head  so  as  to  allow  her  beautiful  black  hair  to 
fall  in  tresses  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyebrows  and 
nails  were  newly  tinged  with  henna,  and  the  little  star 
tatvH'd  on  her  f  >reheid  had  been  fresh  dyed  with  the 
|    juiar  of  the  cchnan.    Bain,  in  her  t:irr,  failnd  not  to  cast  i 
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a  look  of  deep  interest  on  the  faces  of  her  companions,  ( 
illumined  as  they  were  by  the  dull  fire  in  the  brazier. 
The  situation  of  the  whole  group  was  painful,  the  more 
so  from  the  deep  silence  which  prevailed.    The  truth  | 
is.  Hassan  and  Kaddour  were  rival  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Bala,  and  that  night  they  had  met  to  have  their  i 
claims  determined  by  her  father  and  herself.  A  subject 
so  deeply  interesting  to  all,  was  naturally  slow  in  being 
opened,  but,  the  silence  increasing  the  agitation  of  the 
whole  party,  at  length  Brahim  determined  to  break 
it.    He  threw  into  a  vase  in  which  water  was  already 
heated  some  coffee  ground  extremely  fine,  poured  ont 
the  favourite  beverage,  and  offered  it  to  his  guests.   He  | 
nlso  placed  before  them  some  tobacco,  with  which  they 
filled  the  bowls  of  their  pipes.    Having  arranged  these 
preliminaries,  he  broke  the  irksome  quiet  by  words. 
4  Baia,'  said  he,  4  sing  that  song  which  you  used  to  sing 
when  I  lay  on  the  mat  of  suffering  from  the  wounds  I 
received  from  the  fire  of  the  infidels.' 

4 1  will  obey,'  answered  the  maiden. 

Bala  immediately  unhung  from  the  side  of  the  tent  a 
musical  instrument  made  of  glass,  in  shape  like  a  wide 
bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  was  formed  by  asses'  skin 
being  stretched  tightly  over  it  On  this  species  of  drum 
— called  a  dabtmrka — she  struck  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  a  few  preliminary  measures,  and  then  commenced 
the  following  song  : — 

1.  May  Allah  be  with  von,  O  Son  of  the  Arabs!  defender  of 
Isl&mwm !    May  peace  be  with  you  !    May  happincw  be  youn  ! 

2.  When  Cod  created  the  fleet  courser  that  you  ride,  He  called 

was  obeyed  ! 

upon  It.    It  is  thus  that  your  horse  wtt%  crrnted. 

4.  To  make  your  heart  Inncceasible  to  fear,  He  took  a  piece  of 
steel,  and  said  to  it,  Be  the  heart  of  the  Arab  !   He  was  obeyed  ! 

ft.  Also,  do  you  see  him  fly  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemies  of  Ood ! 
At  the  sound  of  his  stops  the  infidel  has  trembled  !  At  tbe  sound 
of  bis  voice  be  has  melted  like  lead. 

I 

The  song  was  ended  :  but  ere  its  delicious  echoes  had 
died  on  the  ears  of  the  two  lovers,  a  terrible  sound 
wns  indistinctly  heard.  Hassan,  hitherto  mute,  en- 
tranced, now  stretched  out  his  hand  to  impose  silence. 
His  every  sense  seemed  strained  to  discover  whether 
his  cars  had  not  deceived  him.  Kaddour  and  the  old 
man  held  their  breath ;  and  Bala,  pale  and  trembling, 
sought  refuge  under  the  folds  of  her  father's  burnout. 
Hassan,  still  doubtful  as  to  the  fatal  sound,  shook  his 
haik  from  his  brow,  and  placed  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
He  had  not  been  deceived ;  the  distant  growl  assured 
him  that  the  dreaded  lion  of  Mount  Karkar  was  ap- 
proaching the  tent.  But  if  a  doubt  of  the  approach- 
ing danger  still  lingered,  it  was  dissipated  by  the  in- 
stinct of  the  horses  attached  by  halters  to  the  inner 
circumference  of  that  part  of  the  tent  partitioned  off 
as  a  stable.  By  the  trembling  light  of  the  lamp  sus- 
pended over  them,  they  were  seen  with  outstretched 
necks,  their  ears  thrown  forward,  their  tails  straight,  their 
nostrils  widely  distended,  and  their  eyes  straining,  as  if  1 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  distinguish  an  approaching  | 
enemy.  To  the  snorting  of  these  horses  were  soon  added 
the  mournful  cries  of  camels,  and  the  plaintive  bleating 
of  »heep,  as  they  approached  to  seek  shelter  near  the 
tent  The  truth  was  now  confirmed.  The  great  lion 
of  Mount  Karkar,  whose  retreat  had  as  yet  proved  in- 
accessible to  man,  had  chosen  this  night  to  ravage  the 
encampment  Once  assured  of  the  approaching  dan- 
ger, Hassan  and  Kaddour  nerved  themselves  to  encoun- 
ter it  While  mentally  devising  means  of  resistance, 
they  appeared  calm ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  old  man.  ' 
At  a  distance  from  his  tribe,  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the 
outpost  of  danger,  he  was  thinking  of  his  trembling 
daughter,  whose  hand  shook  like  a  leaf  in  his  own. 
The  sole  resource  left  to  him  was  to  confide  in  the  cour- 
age of  his  two  guests. 

Hassan  untied  the  long  gun  of  Brahim  from  the  post 
which  supported  the  camel-hair  covering  of  the  tent 
examined  the  lock,  and  renewed  the  powder,  which  had 
bCi-'Oiiie  damp  from  the  dews  of  the  evening.  Kaddour 
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seized  his  pistols,  and  unsheathing  his  yataghan,  stuck 
it  into  the  earth  by  its  point,  to  be  able  the  more  readily 
to  use  it  Brahim  watched  these  preparations  with 
intense  interest.  Suddenly  a  light  seemed  to  dart  into 
his  mind.  He  clasped  his  daughter  to  his  side,  looked 
eagerly  at  the  two  young  men  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  like  one  inspired,  he  exclaimed,  '  Glory  to  the  Pro- 
phet! Hear  me!  Both  of  you  love  Bala.  Danger 
approaches.  Prove  the  strength  of  your  love  by  the 
strength  of  your  courage,  and  he  who  shall  bring  to  mc 
the  skin  of  the  Karkar  lion  shall  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand !'  On  hearing  these  words  Bala  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  prayer ;  then  she  cost  a  look 
at  Hassan,  which  asked  him  for  the  victory.  Kaddour 
shuddered,  and  raised  his  hand  instinctively  to  his  pistol. 

Brahim  having  released  Bala  from  his  arms,  she  re- 
treated, according  to  his  wish,  into  the  interior  of  the 
tent* 

Hardly  had  Bhe  disappeared,  when  the  flocks  com- 
menced bleating  in  the  particular  manner  usual  to 
them  when  their  instinct  reveals  the  approach  of  a 
wild  beast.  In  the  midst  of  these  noises  one  louder, 
hoarser,  more  terrific  was  heard.  Hassan  raised  his 
gun ;  Kaddour  pointed  his  two  pistols  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent;  and  Brahim  protei 
of  Bala. 
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rible  animal  until  they  received  succour  ?  or  must  they 
recommence  the  combat  with  their  yataghans?  Sud- 
denly hope  was  renewed  in  the  breasts  of  these  unhappy 
beings.  A  confused  sound  of  human  voices  told  them 
that  friends  were  approaching.  Awakened  by  the 
roarings  of  the  lion,  by  the  explosion  of  the  fire-arms, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  several  Arabs 
advanced  uttering  the  cry  of  combat  The  lion's  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  the  victims  he  had  been  so 
closely  watching.  He  raised  his  he;»i,  and  turned  his 
glaring  eyes  towards  the  approaching  Arabs.  Hassan 
whispered  to  his  companions  that  the  danger  had  passed. 
He  was  right  The  rescuers  tired  upon  the  beast  and 
he,  furiously  lashing  his  sides,  bounded  into  the  very 
midst  of  them.  A  cry  of  horror,  which  was  succeeded 
by  dreadful  groans,  announced  that  one  of  his  new 
enemies  had  been  fearfully  disabled.  But  satisfied  with 
having  tasted  human  blood,  or  afraid  of  longer  facing 
so  many  antagonists,  the  lion  of  Mount  Karkar  bounded 
away  towards  his  lair. 

The  rescuers  now  assembled  around  the  three  Arabs 
and  BaTa,  who  had  recovered  her  senses.  They  extin- 
guished the  flames  by  covering  them  with  sand.  A  new 
tent  was  raised,  and  the  dispersed  flocks,  and  all  that 
the  fire  had  spared,  were  reassembled.    In  the  midst 


These  precautions  had  not  been  taken  for  an  instant 
ere  a  crash  announced  that  the  infuriated  beast  had 
chosen  Brahim's  tent  for  his  attack.  Deceived  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  the  black  covering  of  the 
tent,  the  lion  had  sprung  upon  it  as  if  on  some  hard 
substance.  The  impetus  of  his  fall  broke  the  supports, 
and  the  beast  frightened  for  a  moment  to  find  his  foot- 
ing fail  him,  stopped  to  utter  a  fearful  roar.  Nothing 
separated  him  from  the  Arabs  but  the  camel-hair  cover- 
ing of  the  tent  and  this  he  sought  to  tear  with  his  claws. 
Hassan,  still  preserving  his  calmness,  unsheathed  his 
yataghan,  and  glided  to  the  spot  where  the  lion  was 
trying  to  tear  an  opening.  Making  a  few  thrusts  at 
hazard,  he  found  at  length  that  he  had  wounded  his 
enemy.  The  beast  now  more  infuriated,  redoubled  his 
efforts ;  he  made  an  opening  in  the  tent  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  juncture  a  second  calamity  happened.  The 
fire  in  the  brazier  having  been  thrown  on  the  ground, 
had  communicated  its  flames  to  the  boarded  partition, 
and  thence  to  the  covering.  The  smoke  and  stench 
issuing  from  the  latter  nearly  stifled  Hassan,  and  with 
a  desperate  effort  he  cut  a  passage  with  his  dagger 
through  the  burning  mass,  rushing  forward  to  meet 
his  enemy  face  to  face.  Happily,  however,  the  new 
misfortune  averted  for  a  time  the  greater  one :  the  lion, 
alarmed  by  the  flames,  withdrew  a  few  paces,  and 
extended  himself  on  the  ground,  eagerly  watching  the 
which  instinct  told  him  must  soon  fall  into  his 
Upon  this  Hassan  flew  to  that  part  of  the  tent 
which  BaTa  was  buried,  and  cutting  open  the 
tent  cloth,  extricated  her  senseless  form,  and  placed 
it  in  the  open  air  behind  the  fire,  which  was  now  a 
protection  from  the  attack  of  the  lion.  Brahim  had 
already  escaped — but  there  was  a  third  person  to  be 
rescued  from  the  flames.  A  violent  struggle  arose  in 
Hassan's  breast  At  this  moment  he  could,  by  merely 
remaining  inactive,  rid  himself  of  a  rival ;  but  the  arm 
of  that  rival  was  necessary  to  protect  the  life  of  Bala 
Love  overcame  hatred,  and  Kaddour  was  saved. 

All  this  time  the  lion  was  to  be  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  flames  at  a  short  distance  stretched  on  the  earth,  and 
licking  his  wounded  foot.  How  to  combat  him  ?  The 
Arabs  had  left  their  fire-arms  under  the  wrecks  of  their 
asylum,  and  four  explosions  now  told  them  but  too  truly 
that  they  were  no  longer  of  any  use.  The  fire  began  to 
diminish.  Would  it  last  long  enough  to  keep  off  the  ter- 

•  Thetentof  ths  Arabs  b  dirided  into  two  parts. 
'  la  dmtloed  for  the  men,  and  It  is  there  that 
wived.    The  Innennort  b  separated  from  th 
by  hanging.,  at  othars  by  boards  or  mats,    This  U 


of  the  tumult  BaTa  approached 


saying,  'This 


night  will  I  wait  fur  you  under  the  three  palm  trees  of 
laser.' 

The  Arab  pressed  her  hand,  and  answered, '  I  will  be 
there.' 

A  complete  calm  soon  reigned  throughout  the  camp. 
Each  Arab  regained  his  tent ;  Brahim  returned  to  that 
prepared  for  him.  accompanied  by  his  daughter;  and 
Kaddour  departed  for  the  Geafera,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  hunt  of  the  next  day ;  while  Hassan  immediately 
wended  his  way  towards  the  three  palm  trees  of  laser. 
This  spot  at  some  paces  only  from  the  Beni-Siniel, 
was  shaded  by  olives,  the  branches  of  which  were  en- 
twined with  garlands  of  the  wild  vine ;  enormous  aloes 
and  fig-trees  of  Rarhary  concealed  it  from  every  eye, 
whilst  thousands  of  shrubs  grew  among  the  rocks  and 
stones  on  the  edges  of  the  river,  now  almost  dried  up. 
On  both  sides  arose  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas.  This 
was  the  rendezvous  Baia  had  chosen. 

Hassan  had  to  wait  a  long  time  ere  BaTa  appeared.  He 
followed  anxiously  with  his  eye  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  which  announced  to  him  the  near  approach  of 
day.  Exhausted  with  bodily  fatigue,  and  by  the  emo- 
tions of  the  night,  his  eye  was  often  upon  tbe  point  of 
closing :  but  the  Arab  soon  shook  off  his  torpor,  aroused 
as  he  was  by  the  mewings  of  the  jackal,  or  by  its  passing 
through  the  shrubs.  In  this  state  of  drowsiness  a  hand 
fell  upon  his  shoulder.  He  shuddered,  and  raised  his 
head ;  BaTa  stood  upright  before  him.  By  the  light  of 
the  stars,  which,  during  the  summer  in  Africa,  sparkle 
so  magnificently,  he  saw  the  young  girl  robed  entirely 
in  white ;  she  held  in  her  hand  a  yataghan,  and  ap- 
peared like  one  of  those  apparitions  in  which  the  super- 
stitious  Arabs  implicitly  believe. 

'  You  sleep.  Hassan ;  oh,  how  happy  are  you !  As  for 
me,  fatal  presages  have  not  ceased  to  assail  me,  and 
sleep  has  not  once  fallen  on  my  eyelids.    I  tremble.' 

'  Say  but  one  word  and  I  shall  conquer.  Do  you 
love  me  ?' 

BaTa  cast  a  tender  but  reproachful  look  at  the  Arab. 
'  Does  not  my  presence  tell  you  enough  ?   This  night 

even  but  it  is  now  too  late,  I  was  going  to  reveal  it 

all  to  my  father.  I  was  going  to  tell  him  that  it  was  you 
whom  I  loved ;  but  now  that  Heaven  has  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  my  father,  it  is  to  you  that  I  confide  my  fate. 
Take  this  weapon ;  I  have  brought  it  from  the  wrecks 
of  our  tent  It  was  formerly  worn  by  Sidi-Chafi,  the 
celebrated  Marabout  With  it  will  you  conquer.  Re- 
member, oh  Hassan !'  added  she,  '  the  words  which  I 
have  spoken.    Go,  and  may  Heaven  protect  you !' 

In  saying  these  words  BaTa  disappeared  amongst  the 
shrubs  as  a  shadow.    Hassan  regained  his  tent  to  take 
to  enable  him  to  encounter  the 
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fatigues  of  the  morning.  The  dawn  of  day  found  him 
on  foot  He  saddled  his  favourite  hone,  of  a  milky 
whiteness,  its  waving  tail  dyed  with  henna.  He  did 
not  encumber  himself  uselessly  with  the  long  gun  of 
the  Arabs,  but  suspended  to  his  saddle  a  hatchet  of 
steel,  plat  ing  in  his  belt  his  trusty  pistols  and  the  blade 
which  Bala  had  given  him.  Thus  accoutred,  he  took 
the  road  to  the  Mount  Ktirkar.  first  seeking  Brahim's 
tent,  to  find  the  tracks  of  the  lion.  Bala  and  Iter  father 
were  upon  the  threshold  contemplating  the  disasters  of 
the  night  Hassan  advanced  towards  them,  alighted 
from  his  courser,  and  respectfully  kissed  the  old  man's 
hand.  On  raising  his  head  he  perceived  a  tear  in  the 
eye  of  the  maiden.  Brahim  also  saw  it,  and  in  a  ten- 
der tone  said,  •  Go,  my  son.    I  fcive  you  my  blessing.' 

Hassan  deported  to  follow  the  bloody  marks  which  the 
Hon "s  wounded  foot  had  left  upon  the  ground,  assured 
that  these  traces  would  eventually  conduct  him  to  his 
lair.  After  a  long  ride,  he  arrived  between  two  ele- 
vated mountains  covered  with  bushes  and  bristling 
precipices,  perfectly  impenetrable  to  any  other  being 
than  an  Arabian  horse.  Hassan's  steed  appeared  to 
sport  with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground.  With  a  won- 
derful instinct  he  felt  the  soil  with  the  end  of  his  hoof 
before  he  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  path 
which  led  to  a  dark  abyss;  then,  when  he  felt  a  resist- 
ance, he  placed  his  whole  hoof  on  the  ground,  steadying 
I  it  before  he  brought  his  hind  leg  to  make  the  same 
movement ;  this  first  step  terminated,  he  fixed  his 
hinder  hoofs  firmly  on  the  earth  ere  he  advanced  his 
fore  foot  a  second  time. 

By  the  more  numerous  traces  of  blood,  it  was  evident 
that  the  lion  had  k-gun  on  this  spot  to  slacken  his  pace. 
But  Hassan  was  fur  from  having  reached  the  Karkar, 
the  bare  and  gray  summit  of  which  raised  itself  like  a 
giant  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

After  a  march  of  indescribable  fatigue  during  several 
hours,  Hassan  descended  into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karkar.  This  valley,  like  a  great  number  in  Algeria, 
was  full  of  enormous  rocks,  torn  in  the  course  of  ages 
from  the  face  of  the  mountains  by  the  rains  of  winter ; 
other  rocks,  being  undermined,  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  air,  and  threatened  to  fall  at  every  moment  A 
little  rivulet  flowed  sometimes  noiselessly  in  its  rocky 
bed,  and  at  others  bounded,  to  fonn  a  cascade,  over 
the  crng  which  opposed  its  passage.  Nature  displayed 
all  her  magnificence  in  this  place.  Hassan  alighted 
from  his  horse,  henceforth  useless  to  him,  to  ascend  the 
mountain  in  the  track  of  the  wounded  lion.  He  took  a 
little  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  bathed  the  nos- 
trils of  his  steed  with  it  before  he  allowed  him  to  drink 
in  the  stream  or  withdraw  the  bridle.  The  noble  ani- 
mal, seeing  the  preparations  for  a  halt  raised  his  fore 
foot,  and  presented  it  to  his  master ;  it  being  the  cus- 
tom to  prevent  horsps  from  straying  by  attaching  a  cord 
from  a  knee  to  the  hoof,  which  is  thus  prevented  from 
touching  the  ground.  But  in  this  instance  Hassan  for- 
bore to  hobble  his  faithful  steed;  'for,'  he  said  aloud, 
'  should  I  not  return,  who  will  here  be  to  release  you?' 

The  adventurous  Arab  now  took  ofT  hia  burnous,  or 
outer  garment  the  long  folds  of  which  might  embarrass 
his  future  movements,  tightened  his  girdle,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  axe,  began  to  ascend  the  precipitous  Karkar. 
That  his  approach  might  be  noiseless,  he  advanced  bare- 
footed, gliding  like  a  jackal  amongst  the  arms  of  the 
cactus -trees,  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Occasionally  he  stopped  to  listen,  but  nothing  was 
audible  in  the  death-like  silence  of  the  place  but  the 
beating  of  his  own  heart 

After  ascending  for  more  than  an  hour,  Hassan's  toils 
were  rewarded  ;  if.  indeed,  the  sight  of  a  monstrous  lion, 
stretched  at  full  length  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reward.  The  beast  raised  his  head,  as 
if  conscious  that  some  one  was  approaching,  and  cast  a 

[iroud  look  around ;  but  Hassan,  hidden  under  the  broad 
eaves  of  a  cactus,  remained  unperceived  and  motion- 
less. Presently  the  lion  again  dropped  bis  head  between 
his  fore  feet  A  calm  courage  now  took  possession  of  the 


Arab's  heart  as  he  contemplated  the  immensity  of  hia 
danger.  Armed  with  that  cool  intrepidity  which  is 
inspired  by  the  fatalism  that  forms  the  strongest  part 
of  a  Mohammedan's  creed,  he  advanced  to  the  terrible 
attack,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  will  of  God.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  limiting  wild  beasts,  he  knew 
that,  face  to  face,  address,  activity,  and  coolness,  were 
preferable  to  arms — particularly  fire-arms,  which  be-  | 
come  dangerous  when  injudiciously  used.  Thus  did 
Ha&tan  relv  chiefly  on  his  trusty  hatchet  to  preserve 
his  life.  He  waited,  to  assure  himself  that  the  lion  slept. 
He  had  already  rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  find  that  the 
male,  and  not  hia  partner,  had  remained  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  their  cubs — for  the  lioness  never  sleeps  on 
such  occasions.  Being  now  convinced  that  his  enemy 
slept,  he  rose  stealthily  from  his  hiding-place.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated,  and  his  firmness  partially  forsook 
him ;  but  on  turning  his  head  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
sleeping  brute,  a  new  stimulus  to  action  was  presented. 
To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Geafera  rapidly  ascending  tin;  precipice.  Hassan  no  | 
longer  hesitated.  With  his  right  hand  he  grasped  his 
hatchet  while  with  his  left  he  held  a  pistol.  Thus  ! 
equipped,  he  stepped  cautiously  from  stone  to  stone 
to  the  spot  where  the  lion  still  slept  Twice  did  he 
brandish  the  hatchet  in  the  air,  and  twice  did  it  fall, 
each  blow  rendering  a  fore  foot  powerless.  Swift  as 
lightning  the  assailant  retreated,  to  leave  the  lion  to 
exhaust  his  fury.  The  beast  roared  terrifically ;  and, 
rolling  in  anguish,  scattered  about  in  every  direction 
fragments  of  flint  which  he  ground  between  his  teeth. 
He  endeavoured  to  rise ;  but  the  effort  was  useless,  and 
only  increased  his  pain.  By  this  time  Hassan  had  as- 
cended a  projecting  rock  which  overhung  the  grotto, 
and  fired  the  heavy  charges  of  his  pistols  into  the 
monster's  flanks.  Irritated  by  these  new  torments,  the 
lion  assembled  all  his  remaining  strength  to  spring  upon 
his  enemy.  He  reared  his  wounded  paws  against  the 
rock  on  which  Hassan  was  stationed,  and  with  a  despe- 
rate effort  bounded  on  the  shelf,  fixing  himself  there 
with  his  teeth.  Again  the  Arab  raised  his  axe,  but  ere 
it  had  time  to  fall,  a  gun  was  discharged  by  another 
hand,  and  the  lion  fell  dead  at  the  entrance  of  his  lair. 

In  another  moment  an  Arab  stood  beside  Hassan.  It 
was  Kaddour;  for  from  him  did  the  lion  receive  his 
death-wound.  'Son  of  the  Beni-Smiel!'  he  exclaimed, 
*  it  was  my  misfortune  to  owe  my  life  to  you.  You 
saved  me  from  the  flames  which  devoured  the  tent  of 
Brahim.  I  have  now  saved  you,  and  we  are  even.  This 
skin  is  mine!' 

Hassan,  trembling  with  rage,  replied,  '  You  have  not 
saved  my  life.  The  beast  was  disabled  by  this  arm. 
Like  the  vulture,  thou  hast  come  to  feast  on  the  prey 
which  the  hunter  hath  slain.  Away!  for  when  the 
hunter  appears,  the  vulture  flies !' 

'  This  spoil  is  mine,'  answered  Kaddour ; '  cursed  shall 
you  be  if  you  dare  to  touch  it !' 

'Son  of  the  Geafera,'  rejoined  Hassan  calmly.  Met 
us  not  decide  this  here.  There  are  wise  men  in  the 
camp.  Do  thou  choose  the  sheik  of  the  Geafera,  and  I 
him  of  the  Beni-Smiel;  they  shall  judge  between  us.' 

Kaddour  replied,  'Be  it  so;'  and  both  drawing  their 
small  poniards,  dexterously  stripped  off  the  skin  of  the 
lion.  It  was  agreed  that  in  their  way  back  each  should 
carry  the  trophy  in  turn.  They  regained  their  steeds, 
and  journeyed  to  the  camp  in  moody  silence. 

At  the  sight  of  them,  Bala's  heart  agitated  between 
fear  and  hope,  beat  violently,  and  her  eye  no  longer 
distinguished  the  objects  around  her.  The  whole  tribe 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  surround  them  with  cries 
of  victory  and  joy.  The  reeking  skin  was  placed  at  the 
feet  of  Baia,  and  the  whole  tale  was  faithfully  related  by 
its  heroes  to  the  old  man. 

On  the  morrow  the  sheiks  of  the  Geafera  and  of  the 
Beni-Smiel  assembled  under  the  tent  of  Bruhim,  who 
was  also  present  The  skin  of  the  lion  was  placed  be- 
fore them.  None  other  than  Kaddour  and  Hassan  were 
admitted  to  this  council.    Hassan  related  briefly  what 
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had  taken  place.  The  three  judges  conferred  together, 
and  pronounced  their  opinion  in  a  loud  voice,  the 
eldest  taking  precedence.  Each  and  all  of  them  de- 
creed that  the  victory  belonged  to  Hassan  ;  for  the  lion, 
•aid  they,  in  the  state  of  feebleness  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  could  only  offer  a  vain  and  useless  resist- 
ance. Kaddour  departed,  pale  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment Hassan  went,  alone,  to  lay  his  trophy  at 
the  feet  of  Baia.  Moment  of  rapture!  She  was  his! 
The  old  man.  her  father,  smiled,  and  ordered  the  mar- 
riage to  be  immediate.  The  portion  having  been  agreed 
to  by  Brahim,  Hassan  conducted  Baia  lieforc  the  sheik 
of  the  Bcni-Smiel.  who  addressed  to  the  maiden  the 
usual  question.  '  BaVa,  daughter  of  Brahim-ben-Zara- 
gout,  now,  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  assembled, 
do  you  consent  to  take  Hassan  for  your  spouse  ?'  A 
similar  interrogation  was  put  to  Hassan,  and  the  union 
was  finished  in  these  terms  — 'The  marriage  is  accom- 
plished -,  may  Allah  Mess  it  1' 

On  the  next  day  all  the  relations  came  to  congratu- 
late the  new  couple,  and  to  offer  presents  to  them  com- 
mensurate with  their  fortune.  Bala,  who  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  tent,  gave  to  each  a  handful  of  dried 
fruits,  which  she  took  from  a  basket  placed  beside  her. 
Among  those  who  were  present  at  this  ceremony  was 
an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gcafera.  He  made  a  sign  to 
Hassan  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him :  the  latter  ap- 
proached. 

'  Bon  of  the  Benl-Smie!/  said  the  unknown, '  here  is 
the  nuptial  present  which  Kaddour  has  charged  me  to 
give  to  you.'  The  Arab  held  in  his  hand  a  brass  coin, 
which  he  delivered  to  Hassan,  saying,  *  By  this  pledge 
of  his  vengeance  he  declares  unto  you  eternal  hatred. 
The  fire  is  kindled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
there  that  my  master  awaits  you.'  Hassan  shuddered  ; 
for  well  he  knew  that  the  ceremony  his  enemy  had 
prepared  would  ratify  an  oath  of  hatred  never  to  be 
extinguished  but  by  the  death  of  one  of  them.  To  refuse 
the  summons  was  impossible.  That  would  have  branded 
him  with  cowardice ;  hence  he  replied,  '  Let  it  be  done. 
Quide  me  to  him.'  Hassan  followed  the  messenger, 
and  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot  There  Kaddour  was 
found  standing  near  to  a  fire  which  he  had  kindled 
upon  a  hearth,  formed  of  three  stones  placed  side  by 
side.  Kaddour  instantly  drew  forth  a  coin  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  sent  to  his  rival,  and,  cast- 
ing some  dry  herbs  into  the  flames,  exclaimed  fero- 
ciously, '  Where  is  the  piece  of  money  I  sent  to  thee  ?' 

'  It  is  here !'  replied  Hassan.  Upon  this,  each  put  his 
coin  into  the  fire,  and  when  it  was  heated,  drew  it  forth ; 
Kaddour  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Hatred  to  the  death  I' 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  Hassan's  outstretched  hand :  Kad- 
dour afterwards  submitted  to  the  same  ceremony,  while 
Hassan  repeated  the  words  he  had  just  spoken.  The 
two  Arabs  now  seated  themselves,  silently  enduring  the 
torture  caused  by  the  red-hot  brass  as  it  burnt  its  way 
into  their  flesh.  Not  a  movement  was  made,  not  a 
muscle  quivered,  no  feature  was  allowed  to  indicate 
the  torment  they  were  suffering.  When  the  coin  was 
cold,  each  threw  it  from  his  hand,  and  spreading  some 
grains  of  gunpowder  on  the  scared  wound,  sjwke  in 
grave  and  solemn  tones—'  So  long  as  this  mark  shall 
last,  so  long  will  I  be  your  enemy.'  After  a  ceremony 
of  this  kind — which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  not 
yet  done  away  with  amongst  the  Arabian  tribes — no- 
thing is  held  harmless  from  the  ruthless  destruction 
the  infliction  of  which  future  opportunities  may  afford 
to  either  party.  Even  wife,  children,  parents,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  savage  fury  of  the  sworn  enemy.  No 
ties  or  space  of  time  can  obliterate  the  vow  of  ven- 
geance thus  taken  by  the  Arab. 

Hassan  returned  to  his  tent,  determined  to  watch  over 
his  wife,  and  guard  her,  with  untiring  vigilance,  from 
the  machinations  of  Kaddour.  He  constantly  wore 
arms  during  the  day,  and  at  night  they  were  never  out 
of  his  reach ;  and  on  leaving  his  tent  he  invariably  left 
Bala  in  charge  of  a  trusty  negro  slave  to  watch  over 
and  protect  her.  Months,  however,  passed  away  before 


anything  occurred  to  awaken  his  apprehensions.  Hatred 
had  either  died  within  Kaddour's  heart,  or  lie  was  plan- 
ning some  elaborate  scheme  of  revenge  t  and  Hassan 
remained  in  a  state  of  continual  suspense;  but  at 
length  his  suspense  was  ended.  One  evening,  on  en- 
tering his  tent,  Hassan  perceived  the  following  words, 
in  Arabic  characters,  traced  ou  the  sand  : — '  1  waited 
until  you  hoped  to  become  a  father.'  lie  entered  Ins 
dwelling  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  presentiment  which, 
on  beholding  his  wife,  was  in  a  measure  fulfilled.  He 
beheld  her  on  her  mat  writhing  with  pain.  Hassan 
divined  the  truth,  and  a  few  hasty  questions  put  to  the 
attendant  confirmed  it.  A  strange  Arab  had  presented 
himself  with  dates  for  sale.  Baia  unsuspectingly  bought 
some.  She  had  eaten  them ;  they  contained  poison ; 
and  death  was  fast  overtaking  her.  At  this  terrible 
information  Hassan's  firmness  gave  way ;  he  groaned 
heavily  i  he  fell  at  his  wife's  feet  and  bathed  them  with 
tears.  Brahim,  who,  attracted  by  his  lamentations,  had 
entered  the  tent,  learnt  the  dreadful  news,  and  endea- 
voured, by  administering  large  draughts  of  asses'  milk, 
to  relieve  his  daughter  from  the  torment  she  was  suffer- 
ing. But  Kaddour  had  chosen  his  poison  too  well— it 
had  taken  too  deep  a  root  for  any  remedy  to  avert  its 
effects.  Two  hours  of  indescribable  torture,  and  Baia 
was  dead ! 

Hassan  hurried  the  distracted  Brahim  from  the  tent, 
and  remained  during  the  whole  night  with  the  remains 
of  his  well-beloved.  The  next  day  he  saw  that  the 
horrible  words  written  at  the  threshold  of  the  tent  had 
been  effaced,  and  others  substituted.  They  rau  thus— 
•Have  I  struck  justJy?' 

The  body  of  Baia  was,  according  to  custom,  enveloped 
in  her  wedding  clothes  by  women  of  her  tribe,  and  a 
sort  of  cradle  was  made  to  receive  it  of  palm  leaves. 
The  corpse  was  borne  by  friendly  bands  to  the  place  of 
sepulture.  A  weeping  crowd  of  relations  and  friends  fol- 
lowed. On  their  arrival,  the  remains  were  placed  near 
the  grave,  and  four  Arabs  stationing  themselves  towards 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  exclaimed,  '  Sons  of  Beni- 
Srniel,  alas  I  alas!  Know  that  Baia,  the  daughter  of  Bra- 
him-ben-Zaragout  is  dead.'  To  this  the  mourners  re- 
sponded with  deep  groans.  The  pit  was  deep  and  broad, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  further  depth  was  dug  just  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  deceased.  The  body  was  lowered, 
and  several  large  stones  were  placed  over  it,  their  edges 
resting  on  the  brinks  of  the  actual  grave.*  The  immense 
pit  was  then  filled  up,  and  several  large  flat  stones  were 
placed  upright  on  the  surface  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  sacred — hallowed  by  the  remains  of  a  human  being. 

The  crowd  now  withdrew  to  Hassan's  tent  where  a 
repast  in  honour  of  the  dead  awaited  them.  It  con- 
sisted of  goata'-milk  cheese  and  cakes  soaked  in  oil  and 
butter— which  are  always  eaten  on  such  occasions. 
After  all  the  guests  had  drunk  coffee,  each  out  of  the 
same  cup,  they  separated. 

Hassan,  absorbed  by  a  terrible  hope  of  revenge — 
which  only  relieved  his  one  bitter  grief— set  out  next 
day  unattended  for  the  mountains.  He  had  been  directed 
to  a  valley  where  Kaddour  often  hunted.  Thither  he 
repaired,  and  passed  a  month.  By  night  he  enveloped 
himself  in  his  burnous,  and  slept  under  a  tree;  by  day 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  spot  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  whole  valley,  which  was  of  immense  extent. 
There,  immoveable  as  the  rock  against  which  he  leant, 
did  he  wait  for  his  enemy,  with  that  patience  which 
the  hope  of  vengeance  inspires  in  the  breast  of  an  Arab. 
Once,  and  only  once,  during  that  time  did  he  perceive 
Kaddour,  at  a  very  great  distance,  much  too  great  to 
enable  him  to  reach  his  perfidious  enemy. 

One  morning  Hassan  espied  a  horseman  in  the  valley; 
liis  eve,  sharpened  by  the  instinct  of  hatred,  recognised 
Kaddour,  who  was  advancing  by  a  narrow  pathway 
which  wound  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This 


*  These  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  the  shift! tiff  of  the  desert 
sand*  from  laying  bare  the  corpse,  and  aim)  an  a  protection  against 
Jackals,  who  would  otherwise  disinter  tlie  body. 
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road  was  well  chosen ;  for,  being  completely  open  and 
unsheltered,  it  afforded  a  view  of  everything  around. 
In  a  single  spot,  however,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
path,  there  grew  several  shrubs,  amongst  which  it  might 
be  possible  for  an  enemy  to  conceal  himself. 

A  transient  smile  played  upon  Hassan's  lips,  the  first 
which  had  passed  over  his  countenance  since  the  burial 
of  his  wife.  He  examined  his  gun,  charged  it,  and 
crept  stealthily  amongst  the  bushes.  Leaning  patiently 
against  a  branch,  he  raised  his  gun  ready,  when  the 
right  moment  should  come,  to  fire.  Kaddour  advanced 
towards  the  thicket,  and  stopped  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  it  to  scrutinize  every  leaf ;  but  as  nothing  oc- 
curred to  excite  his  suspicions,  he  continued  his  route. 
Hassan  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  enemy,  and  fired. 
Kaddour  fell.  The  bail,  which  had  broken  his  arm 
near  the  shoulder,  obliged  him  to  reli  nquish  the  hold  of 
his  gun  ;  but  raising  himself  by  a  desperate  effort,  he  en- 
deavoured unsuccessfully  to  draw  out  his  pistol.  Has- 
san in  one  bound  stood  before  him,  and,  seizing  him 
round  the  body,  threw  him  upon  the  earth,  and  undoing 
his  own  belt,  bound  his  victim  tightly  ;  whilst  Kaddour, 
foaming  with  rage,  and  his  teeth  gnashing  from  the 
effects  of  pain,  offered  but  a  vain  resistance.  In- 
toxicated with  the  savage  joy  that  vengeance  gives, 
Hassan  placed  his  foot  upon  the  breast  of  his  prostrate 
enemy.  He  showered  bitter  taunts  on  him,  and  re- 
peated the  words  which  were  written  on  the  sand  on 
the  morrow  of  the  death  of  Baia. 

*  And  I,  also,  have  I  struck  justly  f  Kaddour,  be  your 
own  judge.  It  is  you  who  have  killed  my  wife;  it  is 
you  who  have  killed  my  child  ;  it  is  you  who  have  con- 
demned me  to  everlasting  misery.  What  vengeance 
have  you  not  prepared  for  yourself!  But  Allah  be 
praised,  he  has  given  you  up  to  me  in  the  state  I  could 
most  have  desired.  Oh,  Baia !  Brahini !  my  child !  you 
shall  all  be  avenged  !' 

The  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  the  Geafera  made  no  an- 
swer, but  began  to  recite  his  prayers. 

Hassan,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand,  was 
seated  near  Kaddour :  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  kind 
of  death  which  he  intended  to  inflict  upon  his  enemy. 
Fixing  his  eye  upon  htm,  he  seemed  to  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  himself,  for  his  lips  moved;  sometimes  he 
shook  his  head,  as  making  a  negative  sign ;  at  others  a 
smile  of  contentment  passed  over  his  face.  At  length 
he  ruse,  and  drawing  from  his  purse,  of  the  form  of  a 
portfolio,  a  piece  of  money  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  he 
showed  it  to  Kaddour,  saying,  '  Do  you  recollect  this 
coin?' 

The  Arab  was  silent. 

'  Well,'  continued  he,  '  it  is  the  same  piece  of  money 
with  which  you  imprinted  your  hatred  upon  my  flesh. 
Look  how  well  the  mould  of  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
wound.  One  of  us  shall  die,  said  you :  it  is  you.  How- 
ever, what  had  I  done  to  you  to  incur  your  hate  ? 
What  had  Baia  done  to  you  ?  What  had  my  child  done 
to  you  ?'  The  voice  of  Hassan  was  moved  in  pronounc- 
ing these  words.  Then  he  resumed  in  a  different  tone, 
•  At  last  I  have  you  in  my  power!* 

Hassan  assembled  three  stones,  gathered  some 
brambles,  and  placing  some  dried  moss  upon  a  pebble, 
obtained  a  light  by  striking  it  with  the  back  of  his 
blade.  The  fire  was  communicated  to  the  moss,  then 
to  the  brambles  of  the  hearth,  upon  which  he  now  placed 
the  piece  of  money. 

'  Coward ! '  cried  Kaddour, •  kill  me  quickly.* 

*  Kill  you  quickly  !  oh  !  no,  no.  Baia  and  my  child, 
did  you  kill  them  quickly  ?  Ah  !  on  the  contrary,  why 
cannot  I  make  your  tortures  last  as  long  as  my  grief?' 

It  only  could  distress  the  reader  to  pursue  the  details 
of  Hassan's  revenge.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  he  exer- 
cised all  the  refinement  of  cruelty  which  half-civilised 
nations  know  so  well  how  to  practise,  maiming  his  limbs, 
fearing  his  eyeballs  with  the  burning  coin,  Sec. ;  thus 
destroying  the  life  of  his  victim  slowly,  and  rejoicing 
over  every  expression  of  despair  and  suffering  which 
was  wrung  from  him.   It  was  only  when  death  had 


ended  the  ferocious  raptures  of  the  one,  and  the  agonies 
of  the  other,  that  Hassan  retired,  leaving  the  body  a 
prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  desert.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
and  directing  his  course  northward,  reached  Oran,  where 
he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  French.  He  is  now  serving 
amongst  the  irregular  spahis,  or  native  cavalry. 


MUTUAL  AND  PROPRIETARY  LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

Lira- assurance  being  a  subject  of  great  and  growing 
interest  to  the  public,  we  deem  it  not  superfluous  to  ! 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  modes— the  mutual  and  proprietary — which  now 
contend  for  notice. 

The  Proprietary  System  is  that  of  oldest  standing. 
Life-assurance  was  first  (speaking  generally)  practised 
by  joint-stock  companies  advancing  money  to  sustain 
the  risks  of  business,  and  looking  for  a  profit  on  the 
capital  risked.  And  this  plan  was  very  suitable  at  the 
time,  for,  with  the  defective  means  of  calculation  which 
then  existed,  life-assurance  business  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  speculation  as  would  be  a  transaction  in  hops  I 
or  fore'iRn  wheat  at  the  present  day.  But  afterwards, 
when  tables  of  mortality  were  formed,  and  the  decre- 
ment of  human  life  came  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  ma- 
thematical problem,  it  was  seen  that  life-assurance  might 
be  conducted  by  mere  societies  of  the  persons  assuring, 
whose  payments  should  form  the  fund  for  discharging 
the  emerging  claims,  and  who  should  appropriate  to 
themselves  any  surplus  which  might  arise  sifter  all  such 
claims  were  satisfied— that  is  to  say,  receive  back  what, 
in  a  company,  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  share- 
holders as  profits.  The  plan  of  Mutual  Assurance,  as 
this  last  is  called,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  made 
a  considerable  advance  upon  the  older  proprietary  sys- 
tem ;  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  life-assurance  business 
of  the  country  is  still  transacted  in  proprietary  offices, 
the  numbers  of  which  are  as  more  than  three  to  one  of 
the  mutual  offices. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  plans,  with 
some  benefit  from  practical  experience,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  our  conviction  that  the  mutual  system 
is  the  only  one  which  the  public  at  large  are  concerned 
to  support  The  proprietary  system,  originating  only 
by  favour  of  the  darkness  in  which  the  subject  was  at 
first  buried,  could  only,  it  appears  to  us,  have  since 
been  supported  by  the  efforts  of  interested  individuals. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  by  mercantile  men  as  a 
legitimate  mode  of  making  money  ;  but,  examined  more 
rigidly,  and  by  persons  like  ourselves,  perfectly  dis- 
interested, it  seems  by  no  means  a  blameless  one  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  see  how  a  life-assurance  company 
generally  proceeds.  A  set  of  speculators  start  it  with 
a  large  apparition  of  capital,  of  which  only  a  few 
thousand  pounds  need  be  paid  up.  By  means  of  a 
handsome-looking  office,  incessant  advertising,  and  ac- 
tive managers  and  agents,  business  is  obtained.  After 
a  few  years,  this  has  generally  increased  considerably, 
and  large  dividends  begin  to  be  made  amongst  the 
shareholders.  In  one  instance  under  our  immediate  , 
notice,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  paid-up  capital  now 
stands,  after  seventeen  years'  business,  at  the  value  of 
L.70,000,  in  the  stock-market,  being  L600  per  cent.  . 
of  premium.  What  is  it  that  has  thus  so  much  in- 
creased its  value?  Only  those  surplusages  of  pay- 
ment by  the  public  which,  in  a  mutual  office,  would 
all  come  back  to  the  assured.  Generally,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  proprietory  offices,  besides  their  usual  scales 
of  rates,  where,  as  in  death's  own  list,  there  is  no 
return,  have  a  scale  where  the  payments  are  some- 
what higher,  and  the  assured  are  to  have  periodical 
bonuses  as  in  the  mutual  system ;  a  concession  much 
like  the  celebrated  one  which  vice  is  said  to  pay  to  vir-  ' 
tue.  But  here  the  benefits  sink  far  below  what  are  to  , 
be  usually  obtained  from  a  respectable  mutual  office ;  as  I 
they  well  may,  seeing  that  the  company  looks  for  a  pro- 
fit to  itself,  which  is  just  so  much  abstracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  assured  without  any  equivalent  Were 
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we  to  draw  out  tablet  contrasting  the  sums  which  in- 
dividual*  will  realise  in  a  course  of  years  under  the 
mutual  system,  with  those  which  the  same  payments 
will  obtain  under  the  proprietary  or  trading  system, 
even  where  shares  of  •profits*  are  professedly  divided 
among  the  assured,  our  readers  would  be  startled  at  the 
difference  of  results.  It  would  appear  almost  incompre- 
hensible that  the  proprietary  system  should  have  con- 
trived to  exist  so  long,  when  a  rival  plan,  free  from  all 
•elfish  principle,  and  securing  to  the  public  the  utmost 
possible  advantages,  was  daily  contending  with  it  for 
public  favour.  This,  however,  is  no  real  mystery,  when 
we  consider  the  ignorance  of  most  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  life-assurance,  and  what  a  powerful  interest  is 
concerned  in  maintaining  the  repute  of  the  proprietary 
system,  and  bringing  business  to  its  bureaux. 

The  leading  pretext  of  the  proprietary  system  is,  that 
the  subscribed  capital  affords  a  guarantee  or  security 
for  the  payment  of  claims  which  the  mutual  system 
lacks,  and  that  the  assured  is  thus  compensated  in 
safety  for  what  he  wants  in  money.  But  the  hollow- 
ness  of  this  pleading  is  seen  in  a  moment,  when  we 
consider  that  a  combination  of  assurers,  each  paying 
fully  what  science  says  is  necessary  to  make  good 
their  mutual  engagements,  is  a  transaction  free  from  all 
risk,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  only  can  fail 
in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  such 
an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country  (affecting 
the  value  of  money)  as  no  kind  of  security  would  gain- 
stand.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  liken  the  case  of  a 
life-assurance  company  to  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  to 
make  out  from  that  analogy  that  a  stock  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  assurers.  But  the  cases  are 
totally  diverse,  seeing  that  the  assurance  company  has 
not,  like  a  bank,  to  trade  with  its  deposits,  but  only  to 
lay  them  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  permanent  in- 
vestments, and  thus  hold  them  till  they  fall  in  the  due 
course  of  time  to  be  returned.  A  bank  which  appro- 
priated to  itself  hnlf  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for 
deposits,  on  the  pretence  of  its  having  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  stock  to  afford  a  security,  would  be  in  strict 
analogy,  but  no  other.  In  fact,  the  capital  is  a  mere 
•talking- horse:  there  is  no  instance  of  its  ever  being 
called  into  requisition.  Were  such  an  instance  to 
occur,  it  would  probably  prove  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  extent  of  the  obligations.  We  may 
go  farther,  and  say  that  this  capital  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  formation  of 
large  funds  from  the  mere  payments  of  the  assured, 
but,  if  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  a  positive  disadvan- 
tage, as,  if  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  the  conducting 
of  life-assurance  business,  it  is  in  the  disposal  of  the 
funds.  Capital  for  life-assurance  can  at  the  most  only 
be  needed  at  first,  while  the  accumulated  premiums  of 
the  assured  are  of  slender  amount ;  but  admitting  that 
it  is  ever  so  needed,  it  almost  immediately  becomes 
superfluous,  and  should  be  therefore  withdrawn.  There 
is  an  instance  of  an  office  commenced  on  the  proprietary 
system,  with  an  arrangement  for  the  gradual  buying  up 
of  the  shareholders,  which  is  now  effected,  so  that  the 
office,  after  twenty  years'  existence,  has  made  a  tran- 
sition to  the  mutual  system.  This  is  so  far  laudable : 
only  there  was  no  need  for  tlie  shareholders  drawing 
profits  for  so  long  as  twenty  years,  or  for  their  being 
allowed  at  last  to  get  double  the  original  price  of  their 
shares.  Beyond  a  very  short  time,  at  the  most,  the 
capital  of  a  life-assurance  company,  as  far  as  it  is 
a  reality  at  all,  only  serves — and  this  purpose  it  serves 
very  well — to  justify  a  small  set  of  men  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  funds  properly  due  to  others. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  means  taken  for  obtaining 
business  by  the  proprietary  offices  is  not,  in  general,  of 
a  very  scrupulous  nature.  They  make  extensive  use  of 
the  system  of  commission — that  is,  large  and  tempting 
allowances  to  solicitors  and  others  to  induce  them  to 
bring  their  friends  or  clients  to  these  instead  of  any 
other  offices.  Some  men  have  almost  an  income  se- 
to  them  by  the  allowances  they  are  entitled  to 


in  consequence  of  having  taken  a  few  customers  to  some 
of  the  more  liberal  class  of  offices,  such  allowances 
being,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,*  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bribe  to  induce  a  man  of  business  to  betray 
the  interests  of  those  who  confide  in  him.  Such  a  use 
of  funds,  however  reprehensible  it  may  be  on  moral 
grounds,  is  justified  on  pecuniary  considerations  to  the 
shareholders,  if  it  only  leaves  themselves  a  profit,  seeing 
that  they  have  no  other  object  to  look  to.  Very  diffe- 
rent is  the  case  of  the  mutual  offices,  where  money  so 
employed  would  be  a  subtraction  from  funds  properly 
belonging  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  assured. 

In  fine,  the  system  of  mutual  assurance — pure  and 
undefiled — is  that  which  the  public  should,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  morality  also,  support 
It  is  an  institution  contemplating  unmixed  good  to  man- 
kind, and  where  no  grosser  interests  than  those  of  a 
few  officials  can  possibly  be  concerned  Conducted  on 
a  large  acale,  and  upon  a  proper  footing,  it  involves  no 
risk,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  system  of  divisions 
of  surplus,  the  charges  must  be  held  as  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect square  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  excepting 
only  the  expenses  of  management.  Contrasted  with 
this,  the  proprietary  system  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
defended— a  business  pretending  to  incur  risks,  and 
drawing  all  the  profits  which  can  only  be  due  where 
risks  are  real— a  business  which  can  only  thrive  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  puts  on  imposing  appearances. 


A  STORY-TELLER  OF  THE  LAST  AGE. 
Aix  who  knew  the  literary  society  of  the  last  age  in 
Edinburgh,  •peak  with  rapture  of  the  stories  told  at 
happy  convivial  momenta  by  William  Creech  the  pub- 
lisher. Creech,  who  had  ushered  into  the  world  the 
principal  works  of  talent  produced  in  Scotland  during 
fifty  yean,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  no  small  literary 
ability,  had  ripened  into  all  the  quaintness  of  the 
bachelor  character ;  a  little  stiff  in  his  ordinary  demean- 
our, but  capable  of  brightening  up  into  something  mar- 
vellously amusing  when  seated  with  friends  of  his  own 
kitid,  who  knew  how  to  humour  him.  He  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  the  narration  of  a  certain  old-fashioned 
class  of  Scottish  anecdotes,  such  as  are  now  entirely  lost 
to  the  world,  his  favourite  hero  being  a  Laird  Carnegie 
of  Balnamoon,  a  Forfarshire  gentleman,  who,  though 
Creech  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  been  out 
with  Prince  Charles  in  the  year  1745,  for  which  he  and 
his  estate  escaped  destruction  only  by  a  narrow  chance. 
The  venerable  bookseller  was  always  reluctant  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  character  of  a  story-teller,  but,  when  once 
begun,  never  failed  to  go  on  with  unflagging  spirit, 
keeping  the  whole  company  in  a  state  of  the  highest  en- 
joyment as  long  as  he  chose  to  talk.  Of  course  much 
of  this  was  owing  to  the  humorous  manner  of  the  nar- 
rator—looking, as  John  Ballantyne  used  to  say,  '  like  a 
mouse  smelling  at  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese' — and  to  the 
quaint  and  whimsical  effect  of  his  pronunciation  of  the 
old  Scottish  phraseology  which  he  employed :  and  all 
this  effect  is  of  course  not  to  be  reproduced ;  yet  it  may 
amuse  a  vacant  half  hour  even  to  read  such  a  faint  re- 
port of  the  story  of  Balnamoon  as  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  circle  can  now  give.  It  ran  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain— that  is  to  say,  in  general ;  for  Creech,  it 
was  remarked,  never  told  the  story  twice  in  exactly  the 


same  way. 

In  tlie  north  of  Scotland,  on  a  small  entailed  estate 
of  his  own,  called  Balnamoon  (or,  as  the  common  people 
would  have  it,  Bonnymoon),  lived,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  an  old  gentleman,  whose  real  name  I  never 
heard,  as  he  seldom  got  any  other  than  '  the  laird,'  or, 
more  familiarly,  '  Bonnymoon.'  He  was  the  merriest, 
blithest  body  that  ever  lived,  imperturbably  good-na- 
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tnred.  save  when  he  got  fou,'  and  then  only  testy  a  wee. 
We  have  a'  our  fauts;  he  loved  the  bottle  far  owre  weel; 
but  let  tktit  pass  (pushing  the  bottle  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour). All  unavailing  was  the  sage  advice — the  frowns 
no  few — he  got  frae  his  trusty  serving  man  John  j  reason 
or  nane,  he  wad  hae  the  drappy.  Thi»  nerving  man, 
I  should  premise,  was  a  perfect  character,  an  honest, 
sober,  truthful,  worthy  creature,  whose  services  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  hi*  master,  who  would  never 
stir  a  font  w  ithout  him ;  for  he  had  grown  gray  in  the 
laird's  family,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  rather  as 
a  humble  friend  than  a  domestic;  and  many  a  weary 
night  has  honest  John,  by  lantern  light,  or  whiles  by 
the  glow-worm's  lamp,  trudged — tramp,  tramp— after 
Bonnymoon,  or  trotted  weary  by  his  side,  lest,  mortal 
fou  as  he  was,  he  should  fall  into  a  bog.  In  short,  John 
was  factotum  ;  holding  him  on  bis  horse  when  he  could, 
and  when  he  fell  off— which  was  gayan  often*— helping 
him  on  again ;  not  without  many  a  long  sermon ;  for 
John  was  privileged,  and  might  preach  with  impunity. 
Early  one  bitter  cold  morning  in  December  the  laird 
rang  for  John,  and  when  the  serving-man  answered  the 
bell,  he  told  him  to  call  his  two  sisters,  Miss  Betty  and 
Miss  Katie,  instanter,  for  that  he  intended  that  day  to 
tak  his  kail  wi'  Laird  Toomstoups  (a  regular  five-bottle 
man),  and  as  he  had  far  to  ride,  he  must  start  betimes. 
The  aforesaid  damsels  were  two  stiff-starched  old  maids, 
lean  and  scraggy,  with  white  cheeks,  red  nebs,  and 
waists  like  fiddle-cases  I  They  adored  their  brother,  and 
sometimes  almost  killed  him  with  their  officious  fond- 
ness. *  Noo,  dawties,'3  cried  the  laird  as  the  misses  made 
their  appearance — '  noo,  dawties,  I'm  no  to  dine  at 
name  to-day,  so  ye  needna  rash  the  cocky-leeky ;  mak 
j  yoursels  as  happy  and  merry  as  ye  can  till  I  come 
back ;  I'll  soon  be  hame ;  ye  ken  I'm  never  late ;  and 
John,  get  ye  the  meare  ready,  and  pit  the  hor*e-rug 
owre  her  hips.'  '  Oh,  brither!' screamed  both  the  ladies 
at  once,  'do  be  advised,  and  tak  the  carritch— ye've 
gotten  a  sair  hoaat*— and  here's  my  mantle,  a'  lined  wi' 
fur,  and  Katie's  comforter  to  pit  roun'  your  chin :  ye 
ken  the  nights  are  bitter  cauld ;  and,  brither,  tie  your 
hat  tight  doun :  dinna  be  late,  noo ;  come  back  early.' 

•  Ye're  sure  o'  that,'  quo'  Bonnymoon.  '  And  row  this 
napkin  roun'  your  ehafts;  there,  noo;  that's  fine— 
whisht,  noo.  laird— wait  till  1  get  it  roun'  your  neck ; 
is't  owre  tight?'  '  I'm  no  clean  throttled,'  qu<>'  the  laird 
(mumbling  through  the  mountain  of  duds  and  happingB 
which  his  kind  sisters  had  forced  on  him),  looking  like 
a  mummy  or  a  great  clothes-horse,  with  his  arms 
•ticking  out  on  each  side  ;  for  he  had  three  or  four  coats 
and  waistcoats  under  the  top-coat>  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  4  trot-eozey.'    'Noo.  brither,  mind  your  promise.' 

*  Never  fear.'  answered  Bonnymoon.  *  Ood  bless  you 
baith,  my  doos ;  I'm  awa'  1'  *  Stop,  stop  a  wee,  brither— 
yell  get  your  coat  a'  jappit  wi'  the  glaur* — wait  tilt  I  pin 
up  your  tails.'  4  Pin  up  a  fiddlestick !'  exclaimed  the 
laird,  out  of  all  patience ;  '  gi'c's  a  dram,  and  dinna  fash 
my  tails.'  So  putting  spurs  to  his  mare,  he  trotted  off, 
wi'  honest  John  close  at  his  crupper. 

Bonnymoon's  libations  were  no  joke;  he  said  cham- 
paign might  pass,  it  was  weel  enough;  but  claret  he 
called  shilpit  stuff— cauld,  nasty,  trashy  gear — dub-water, 
dirt,  or  sour  sma'  beer.  On  his  return  home,  the  laird, 
as  usual,  being  fou,  and  having  a  dangerous  ford  to  pass 
in  a  very  dark  night,  his  mare  Daisy's  girth  got  loose, 
and  off  soused  his  honour  like  a  sack  !  '  John,  what's 
that  faun,8  d'ye  ken  ?'  '  I  dinna  ken,'  quo'  John ;  4  but 
oo'll  see.  Trowth,  laird,  its  just  your  honour!'  4 Me, 
John  !  I  daresay  ye're  no  far  wrong ;  eh  !  what  a  water's 
i'  my  lugs!'  4  Its  better  there  than  in  your  mou'.'  re- 
sponded the  sapient  serving-man ; 4  for,  as  the  auld  Scotch 
song  says,  ye  ne'er  lo'ed  water  a'  your  days,  laird.'  '  Hoot, 
man.  haste  ye,  gi'e's  a  hccze,7  and  get  me  up  again.' 
'Hoo  that's  to  be  accomplished,  laird,  I  dinna  ken.' 
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4  Why,  sure  eneugh.  John.'  answered  his  honour ;  4  that's 
your  concern.'  '  It  may  be  sae;  but  I'm  thinking  ye're 
a  wee  roair  concerned  than  I  am,  for  a' that!'  'John, 
gi'e  owre  havering,  and  catch  the  meare.'  4  Wo!  Daisy, 
wo!  lass  [plash!  plash!]  wo!  wo!'  4 Come,  haste  ye, 
John,  I'm  cauld — my  teeth's  a'  chattering  in  mv  head — 
gi'e's  my  hat!'  4  Your  hat!  weel  that's  a  good  joke  - 
your  hat  indeed  !  be  thankfu'  that  I've  found  your  wig, 
and  that  ye're  no  gaun  this  blessed  night,  mortal  fou, 
wanting  baith  hat  and  wig.  Your  hat !  my  certy,  hats 
are  no  sae  rife  here  awa,  I  can  tell  ye.'  4  A  weel,  aweel, 
John,  let  us  just  be  jogging,  and  if  the  road  be  nsc  owre 
wide,  the  length  o't  shall  never  fash  us ;  we've  gt  tten 
rather  an  over-dote  o'  water  to  our  whisky,  I  maun  con- 
fess,' '  My  certy,  laird,  there's  unco'  little  o'  the  whisky 
come  my  way ;  but  here's  your  jaxy,  clap  it  on  your 
now,  and  I'll  try  and  get  you  mounted  ance  mair.' 
'That's  no  my  wig,  John,  'at  it  it  no!'  4  I'm  thinking 
ye  maun  tak  it  though,  for  tkere't  not  wale1  o'  wigt  here., 
laird!'  4 Gi'c's  a  haud  o't,  then,  gin  I  maun  tak  it;  but 
it's  no  mine.'  So,  after  sundry  twisting*  and  turnings, 
on  went  the  wig  hint  side  afore ;  4  All's  right,'  cried 
Bonnymoon,  and  away  they  trot  again. 

But  now  they  hsd  a  toll  to  pass,  which,  when  the 
laird  was  vera  fou,  he  always  mistook  for  an  inn,  which 
the  keeper  knew  well,  and  was  always  prepared  for  tha 
laird's  reception  with  something  he  liked  better  than 
the  cauld  water,  of  which  he  had  previously  got  too 
plentiful  a  dose.  On  alighting,  his  honour  called  lustily 
for  port,  instead  of  which  the  loon  of  a  toll-keeper  plied 
him  hard,  glass  after  glass,  with  cherry  brandy.  The 
laird  smacked  his  lips  s  4  My  certy,  landlord,  that's  prime 
port!  Whaur  got  ye  that?  Capital!  Here,  ostler, 
waiter,  bar-maid,  boots,  run  for  your  lives,  ye  rogues ; 
bring  me  a  bottle  o'  port !  Hoo  long  maun  I  stan  here 
and  ca'?  Ken  ye  wha  I  am?  Ill  tell  ye  what,  I'll  gie 
a  croon— a  croon— I'll  gie  a  kingdom  for't ! '  4  Dcil  ding 
that  port  oot  o'  your  crazy  now,'  cried  John,  4  for  ye 
dinna  ken  port  fra'  aquafortis  !'  4  Gin  it  be  aqus/f/hVs, 
it's  doon,  John,'  cried  the  laird,  tossing  off  another 
glass. 

On  another  day — a  winter's  day — the  laird  being  '  no 
vera  weel,'  and  intending  to  dine  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  his  sisters  persuaded  him  not  to  expose  him- 
self on"  horseback,  but  to  take  what  thev  called  the 
carritch.  The  laird  didna  like  this  plan  at  all.  but  at 
last  he  was  induced  to  consent  to  it.  So  John  was 
asked  in  the  first  place  to  go  and  *hue  out  the  hen*  out 
o'  the  carritch,  for,  as  it  stood  in  its  shed,  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  poultry, 
and  the  chuckies,  I  can  assure  you,  were  not  easy  to 
dislodge,  possession  being  nine  points  o'  the  law.  Well, 
the  carritch  was  cleared  o'  the  hens,  and  then  pulled 
out  to  the  yard,  and  then  John  got  it  a'  $cartit  eot*  and 
made  as  nice  as  it  could  well  be.  So  the  laird  got  into 
it.  and  drove  off.  followed  by  a  thousand  benedictions 
and  cautions  by  his  sisters.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
machine  this  coach — a  kind  of  Noah's  ark  on  wheels, 
that  went  squeaking,  grinding,  and  growling  along  the 
road  like  thunder.  Nothing  happened  on  the  way  to 
dinner;  but  there,  as  usual,  the  lot  sat  very  late,  and 
got  most  dreadfully  fou.  So,  after  the  party  broke  up, 
John  got  his  honour  into  the  coach,  and  off  they  set 
on  their  way  home,  in  a  very  dark  night.  Some 
hollow  in  the  road  having  given  it  a  terrible  jolt, 
the  laird  was  wakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  popped 
out  his  head.  'John,  what'n  a  pca-hotch  is  this? 
Div  ye  ca't  a  coach ?-let  me  oot!  Div  ye  think  IH 
ait  howdling  here  a'  night?  Let  me  oot,  I  say,  and 
bring  Daisy.  Stop,  stop;  d'ye  hear?'  The  dickey 
had  faun  doon  a'  gleyd  :s  so  John  had  enough  to  do 
to  keep  his  seat,  and  take  care  of  himself,  as  he  ga'e 
aye  the  tother  hotch  and  slide,  stoutly  wo-ing  and 
wo-hoying.  He  had  no  great  occasion  for  the  whip; 
for,  scared  by  the  squeaking  o'  the  wheels  and  the 
clanking  o'  the  crazy  machine,  Daisy  oockit  her  lugs, 
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and  made  clever  heels.  Poor  John's  perch  had  now 
begun  to  give  way ;  and  sitting  with  hU  nose  aud  knees 
clone  together,  it  wu  first  •  ghee-hup,'  and  then  *  ghee- 
ho,'  till  at  last  dooo  he  felL  holding  fast  by  Daisy's  tad, 
who.  not  relishing  practical  jokes,  scampered  off  at  full 
speed,  broke  from  the  harness,  and  left  the  coach  be- 
hind her  I  Lol  there  lay  his  honour  and  his  serving- 
man  half  Komfithed  among  dirt  and  snow,  in  a  night  as 
dark  as  pitch.  The  laird  began  to  greet;  wo  for  the 
dignity  of  history  when  we  have  lachrymals  to  record; 
bsit,  be  it  remembered,  the  laird  was  qrcetin'  fom.  How- 
ever, John,  who  was  as  sober  as  a  bishop,  wo-hoying  on 
wi'  might  and  main,  contrived  to  catch  Daisy,  aud  get 
her  yoked  once  more. 

Smack  went  tho  whip,  round  went  the.  wheel- ; 

but,  as  misfortunes  seldom  come  single,  a  plank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  coach  gave  way,  and  the  doughty  laird 
feU  through  the  aperture,  and  was  left  by  the  uncon- 
scious John  sprawling  on  the  road!  Arrived  at  home, 
the  misses  came  running  out,  each  with  a  light  in  lier 
hand,  to  receive  the  laird.  4  Hoo  are  ye,  brillier?  Sic 
a  night  ye've  gotten.  Let  down  the  steps,  John.  I 
daresay  my  brither's  no  weel.  Bonnymoon !  John, 
whaur's  his  honour  p — whaur's  the  laird 't'  4  That's 
mair  than  I  can  say,'  answered  John.  4 1  scarcely  ken 
whaur  I'm  myael' !  But  dinna  greet  and  tak  on  sae 
•air,  ladies ;  I  daresay  he's  lying  in  the  gutter,  or  in 
some  giaur-hole  on  the  road,  and  we  a'  ken  that's  nae- 
thing  by  common.  He's  safe  enough ;  there'll  naething 
Cash  him ;  I'll  rin  and  get  the  hurlbarrow ;'  and  in  a 
jiffy  John  brought  hame  the  laird,  and  whumWed  out 
bis  honour,  whack !  with  a  whole  skin,  and  not  quite 
sae  fou  as  usual,  for  his  late  sad  disaster  had  sobered 
hitn  a  wee.  '  Aih,  brither,  I'm  feared  ye  hae  gotten 
your  death  the  night,  lying  sae  lang  on  the  road,  and 
in  sic  a  pickle.'  4Nae  fear  o'  me,  daw  ties,'  said  the 
laird.  4  I'm  as  weel  as  can  be.  But  next  time,  ninnies, 
I  think  we  maun  hae  a  loom  that'll  baud  in  !'* 

WRAKGELL'3  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  POLAR  SEA 

8KCOND  ARTICLE. 

Or*  first  notice  of  M.  Von  Wrangell's  work*  brought 
us  to  the  period  of  his  settlement  for  the  winter  in 
iiijaei-Kolymsk,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Kolyma,  in 
an  extremely  remote  part  of  Siberia,  near  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Here  preparations  were  made  for  a  start  early 
in  February,  when  the  cold  was  somewhat  abated.  The 
instructions  from  the  Russian  admiralty  directed  that 
the  first  year  the  expedition  should  proceed  tn  Cape 
Chelagskoi,  where,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
under  Wrangell  was  to  go  in  search  of  a  northern  land, 
while  the  other  was  to  examine  the  coast  as  far  to  the 
eastward  as  circumstances  would  permit  To  do  this 
efficiently,  there  were  required  fifty  sledges,  six  hundred 
dogs,  and  at  least  forty  days'  provision.  As  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  in  February,  there  remained  only 
three  months  for  preparation. 

Wbde  forwarding  operations  for  the  journey,  M.  Von 
[  Wrangell  was  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  the  well-known 
I  English  traveller,  Captain  Cochrane,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
:  camber,  and  in  conversation  with  this  eccentric  person, 
I  the  new  year  (1821)  came  in  with  a  temperature  of  —  50 
I  degrees.   In  order  to  show  his  guest  some  of  the  amuse- 
I  meats  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  give  a  general  treat,  the 
commander  of  the  expedition  invited  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  for  Twelfth  Night,  and  engaged  for  the 
evening  one  of  the  best  and  roomiest  houses,  belonging 
to  a  Cossack  who  could  play  the  violin.    4  The  assembly- 
goon  was  lighted  up  with  train-oil  lamps,  the  walls 
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ornamented  by  a  little  drapery,  and  the  floor  strewed 
with  yellow  sand.  The  refreshments  for  the  ladies 
were  tea,  some  lumps  of  white  sugar,  and  cedar-nuts. 
Supper  consisted  of  fish-cakes,  strugaaina,  dried  fish, 
and  frozen  rein-deer  marrow.  Our  guests  arrived  at 
five  o'clock  in  their  best  furs,  and  after  the  first  burst  of 
admiration  at  our  arrangements,  the  ladies  took  their 
seats,  and  began  to  sing  national  songs ;  afterwards  the 
younger  ones  played  at  various  games,  and  danced  with 
slow  and  apparently  laborious  effort  to  the  sound  of  the 
old  hunter's  violin.  At  ten  o'clock  the  company  took 
their  leave,  with  endless  thanks  for  the  entertainment ; 
nor  were  these  mere  words  of  course,  for,  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  they  still  spoke  of  our  agreeable  and  bril- 
liant party  as  a  bright  spot  in  their  remembrance.' 

The  preparations  for  departure  being  completed,  it  was 
necessary  to  bid  adieu  to  these  simple-minded  Siberians, 
and  to  proceed  on  a  preliminary  excursion  to  Cape  Che- 
lagskoi. Fully  equipped,  the  party  set  out  on  the  19th  of 
February.  The  loads,  Independently  of  provisions,  con- 
sisted of  a  conical  tent  of  rein-deer  skin,  two  hatchets,  an 
iron  plate  on  which  a  fire  could  be  lighted,  a  trivet,  a  soup- 
kettle,  a  tea-kettle,  a  pocket-lantern,  a  few  wax  candles, 
some  changes  of  linen,  a  bear-skin  a-piece  to  sleep  on, 
and  a  double  rein-deer  skin  coverlet  for  every  two  per- 
sons ;  also  the  requisite  philosophical  instruments  and 
arms.  The  weather  was  dear  and  pleasant,  with  a  tem- 
perature at  noon  of  —  20  to  —  26  degrees,  which  was 
not  troublesome  when  the  wind  did  not  blow.  When  a 
breeze  sprung  up,  the  cold  became  intense,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  faced  by  the  dogs.  In  spite  of  a  fire, 
a  thick  covering  of  furs,  and  the  shelter  of  the  tent,  ice 
formed  on  the  persons  of  the  travellers,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing hoar-frost  was  visible  on  everything  aflected  by  the 
breath.  One  night  M.  Kasmin,  one  of  the  officers,  had 
omitted  to  change  his  boots  and  stockings  on  going  to 
rest,  and  next  morning,  to  his  great  alarm,  he  found 
that  his  stockings  were  frozen  to  his  feet  Happily,  by 
gentle  rubbing  with  brandy,  no  serious  effects  followed. 
As  the  expedition  approached  the  confines  of  the  snow- 
covered  land,  the  increasing  cold  and  violent  wind  made 
travelling  very  difficult.  4  To  guard  the  dogs  from  being 
frozen,  the  drivers  were  obliged  to  put  clothing  on  their 
bodies,  and  a  kind  of  boots  on  their  feet,  which  greatly 
impeded  their  running ;  and  the  intense  frost  had  ren- 
dered the  snow  loose  and  granular,  so  that  the  sledge- 
runners  no  longer  glided  smoothly  over  its  surface.' 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  party  reached  the  north- 
west point  of  the  Chelagskoi  Noss,  and  doubled  the  cape 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  They  had  often  to 
ascend  steep  icebergs  ninety  feet  high,  and  to  descend 
at  great  risk  to  the  sledges.  At  other  times  they  had 
to  wade  unto  the  waists  in  snow,  harnessing  themselves 
to  the  sledges,  which  the  poor  dogs  were  unable  to  drag 
after  them.  M.  Von  Wrangell  pursued  the  south-east 
coast  of  this  remote  cape  (latitude  70  degrees,  longitude 
171  degrees),  and  having  made  certaiu  observations, 
returned  in  his  route  to  Niinei-Kolymsk,  which  he 
reached  op  the  14th  of  March.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  XI.  Von  Matiuschkin.  who  had  set  out  on  an 
expedition  in  a  different  direction,  also  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  information  respecting  the  Tehukt- 
ches,  a  nomade  tribe,  who,  receding  into  the  extreme 
wildernesses  of  Siberia,  have  hitherto  defied  Russian  con- 
quest Tliese  barbarians,  as  may  be  supposed,  an-  hea- 
thens, and  all  attempts  at  converting  them  to  Christi- 
anity have  failed,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  language 
being  deficient  in  words  to  express  new  and  abstract 
ideas.  Polygamy  is  general  amongst  them  ;  And  they 
kill  not  only  all  deformed  and  weakly  children,  but  their 
own  parents,  when  they  become  unable  to  endure  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  wandering  life,  They  can- 
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not  be  Mid  to  have  any  religion,  bat  are  influenced  by 
|  gloomy  superstitions,  and  consult  on  all  important  occa- 
I  lion*,  a  act  of  highly  imaginative  and  half-crazy  fanatics 
called  Shamans.  Worked  upon  by  solitude,  the  contem- 
plation of  a  savage  nature,  long  vigils,  fasts,  and  the  use 
of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  these  men  become  persuaded 
of  possessing  supernatural  powers,  and  keep  up  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  invisible  world  by  beating  in  the  silence 
of  midnight  on  their  magic  drum.   4  A  true  Shaman  is 
not  a  cool  and  ordinary  deceiver,  but  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  well  deserving  of  attention.    Whenever  I 
have  seen  them  operate,  they  have  left  me  with  a  long- 
continued  and  gloomy  impression.    The  wild  look,  the 
blood-shot  eyes,  the  labouring  breast  and  convulsive 
J  utterance,  the  seemingly  involuntary  distortion  of  the 
I  face  and  the  whole  body,  the  streaming  hair,  even  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  drum,  all  contributed  to  the  effect ; 
and  I  can  well  understand  that  the  whole  should  appear 
to  the  uncivilised  spectator  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.* 
M.  Von  W  ranged  now  set  out  on  a  second  journey 
along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  taking  only  thirty 
days'  provisions,  and  trusting  to  an  occasional  replenish- 
ment by  success  in  bear-hunting.    The  ocean  was  an 
extensive  plain  of  ice,  broken  only  by  a  few  scattered 
masses.    To  avert  the  ill  effects  from  the  reflection  of 
1  the  snow  on  the  eyes,  some  black  crape  was  distributed 
(  as  veils  to  the  party.  Having  made  observations  on  the 
i  position  and  character  of  certain  small  islands,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey ;  but,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  weather,  it  was  attended  with  some  danger.  The 
surface  of  the  icy  plain  was  occasionally  wet  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  and  not  well  calculated  to  bear  the 
sledges.    In  latitude  71  degrees  33  minutes,  when  going 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
I  increase.   '  At  first  we  got  on  pretty  rapidly,  notwith- 
standing occasional  salt  patches,  but  these  gradually 
increased  until  we  had  gone  about  fifteen  wersts,  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  what  may  be  called  a  deep  salt 
'  moor,  where  it  was  impossible  to  advance.    I  examined 
the  ice  beneath  the  brine,  and  found  it  only  five  inches 
thick,  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  easily  cut  through  with 
a  common  knife.  We  hastened  to  quit  a  place  so  fraught 
with  danger;  and  after  going  four  wersts  in  a  south  by 
east  direction,  we  reached  a  smooth  surface  covered 
with  a  compact  crust  of  snow.    When  we  had  gone  a 
couple  of  wersts  over  this,  I  had  the  ice  examined,  and 
found  it  one  foot  two  inches  thick.    The  depth  of  the 
sea  was  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  greenish  mud. 
We  halted  one  or  two  wersts  further  on,  near  some  in- 
considerable hummocks,  where  the  thickness  of  the 
crust  of  ice  and  the  depth  of  the  water  were  examined, 
and  found  the  same  as  before.    The  water  gushed  up 
through  the  holes  which  had  been  made  in  the  ice,  and 
overflowed  to  a  considerable  distance  in  all  directions, 
and  soon  imparted  its  bitter  salt  taste  to  the  snow. 
When  the  watery  particles  evaporate  in  the  sun,  they 
leave  behind  a  thick  brine,  part  of  which  forms  crystals, 
and  part  contributes  to  destroy  the  ice.  Meanwhile  the 
north  wind  increased  in  strength,  and  must  have  raised 
a  considerable  sea  in  the  open  water,  as  we  heard  the 
sound  of  the  agitated  element  beneath,  and  felt  the  undu- 
latory  motion  of  the  thin  crust  of  ice.  Our  position  was 
at  least  an  anxious  one;  the  more  so,  as  we  could  take  no 
step  to  avoid  the  impending  danger.    I  believe  few  of 
our  party  slept,  except  the  dogs,  who  alone  were  uncon- 
scious of  the  great  probability  of  the  ice  being  broken 
up  by  the  force  of  the  waves.'   From  this  situation  of 
extreme  danger  the  party  were  glad  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat    The  most  northern  latitude  gained  on  this 
occasion  was  71  degrees  43  minutes.    In  proceeding 
towards  the  land,  the  narrowest  escapes  from  engulf- 
ment  in  the  breaking  surface  were  made,  and  sometimes 
the  open  fissures  of  water  had  to  be  crossed  on  boards 
carried  in  the  sledges  for  the  purpose.    The  10th  of 
April  found  the  party  still  struggling  with  difficulties ; 
and  this  being  Easter  day,  it  was  resolved  to  dedicate  it 
to  rest  and  devotional  exercises.    4  We  joined,'  says 
M.  Von  Wrangell,  4  in  the  prayers  of  our  far-distant 


friends  by  the  prescribed  service,  which  was  read  by 
M.  Bereshnoi,  and  the  hymns  were  sung  by  our  Cos- 
sacks and  sledge-drivers.  A  block  of  ice  was  carved  to 
represent  an  altar,  and  the  only  wax-light  we  possessed 
was  burned  in  front  of  it  The  day  was  one  of  rest  and 
refreshment  to  all.  Our  festive  fare  was  frugal  enough :  , 
we  had  reserved  for  it  a  few  rein-deer's  tongues  and  a 
little  brandy :  a  much  greater  treat  was  a  small  fire, 
kept  up  during  part  of  the  day.'  On  the  1 1  th,  the  dogs 
and  men  being  refreshed  and  the  sledges  repaired,  the  I 
party  hastened  onward,  impelled  by  the  noise  of  the 
crashing  ice,  which  sounded  like  distant  thunder.  For- 
tunately land  was  reached  without  any  serious  accident, 
and  the  expedition  arrived  safely  at  Nijnei-Kolymsk  on 
the  28th  of  April. 

The  summer  of  1821  was  devoted  to  several  land  and 
coasting  excursions  by  different  divisions  of  the  corps, 
each  adding  something  to  the  ascertained  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  winter  which  followed  was 
more  than  usually  severe,  and  a  new  misfortune  over- 
took the  district  around  Nijnei-Kolymsk,  in  a  malady 
among  the  dogs.  One  hundred  of  these  useful  animals 
were  required  for  M.  Von  Wrangell's  third  excursion  to 
the  Polar  Sea  in  1822,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  thirty-six  could  be  procured.  With  these 
a  party  set  out  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion reached  latitude  72  degrees  2  minutes,  but  still 
without  discovering  any  large  tract  of  land.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ice,  the  increasing  depth  of  the  sea,  and 
other  circumstances,  M.  Von  Wrangell  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  really  no  great 
mass  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  that  it 
was  useless  pursuing  an  investigation  fraught  with  so 
much  danger.  He  accordingly  once  more  returned  to 
land,  making  in  his  course  some  new  observations  on 
the  coast.  He  reached  his  old  quarters  at  Nijnei-Ko- 
lymsk on  the  5th  of  May. 

Part  of  the  summer  was  devoted  to  an  expedition 
westwards,  through  a  singular  tract  of  country  called  the 
Stony  Tundra ;  and  an  expedition  of  a  more  important 
kind  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  Anjou  thence  north- 
wards to  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  Fadejvskoi,  and 
Kotelnoi,  lying  under  latitude  75  degrees,  beyond 
which  it  was  found  too  hazardous  to  proceed  by  sledges; 
and  to  attempt  the  journey  by  boats  would  have  been 
not  less  dangerous.  An  important  object  was  gained 
by  these  united  expeditions,  in  laying  down  a  correct 
chart  of  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  few 
islands  with  which  the  frozen  ocean  is  here  studded. 

M.  Von  Wrangell  undertook  his  last  expedition  to 
the  Polar  Sea  in  March  1823,  provided  with  a  few  good 
teams  of  dogs.  The  object  was  to  penetrate  as  far  east- 
ward as  possible ;  and,  after  difficulties  as  great  as  were 
ever  previously  encountered,  he  reached  latitude  70 
degrees  51  minutes,  longitude  175  degrees  27  minutes. 
From  this  point,  which  was  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  the  party  hurried  rapidly  back,  the  rising 
temperature  and  increasing  number  of  fissures  in  the 
ice  giving  signal  to  lose  no  time  in  the  retreat  But 
the  nearer  they  approached  the  coast  the  danger  fear- 
fully augmented.  The  icy  plain  broke  into  huge  frag- 
ments, and  driving  became  impossible.  The  situation 
of  the  forlorn  travellers  was  now  truly  awful,  and  we 
shall  leave  the  author  to  describe  it  iu  his  own  words. 

4  After  driving  onlv  three  wersts,  we  found  our  old 
track  completely  obliterated  by  fresh  hummocks  and 
fissures,  which  rendered  our  advance  so  difficult  that 
we  were  at  last  forced  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  stores 
which  we  carried.  After  toiling  on  for  two  wersts  more, 
we  found  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  lanes  of 
water,  opening  more  and  more,  until  to  the  west  the  sea 
appeared  completely  open  with  floating  ice,  and  dark 
vapours  ascending  from  it  obscured  the  whole  horizon. 
To  the  south  we  still  saw  what  appeared  a  plain  of  ice, 
but  it  consisted  only  of  larger  fragments,  and  even  these 
we  could  not  reach,  as  we  were  separated  from  them  by 
a  wide  space  of  water.  Thus  cut  off  on  every  side, 
awaited  the  night  with  anxiety.   Happily  for  us,  both 
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the  sea  and  the  air  were  calm,  and  this  circumstance, 
and  the  expectation  of  a  night-frost,  gave  us  hope. 
During  the  night  (March  26-27)  a  gentle  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  W.N.W.,  and  gradually  impelled  the  ice- 
island  on  which  we  were  towards  the  east,  and  nearer 
to  the  larger  surface  before-mentioned.  In  order  to  get 
over  the  remaining  space,  we  hooked  with  poles  the 
•mailer  pieces  of  ice  which  floated  about,  and  formed 
with  them  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  the  night-frost 
cemented  sufficiently  to  admit  of  our  crossing  over  upon 
it  before  sunrise  on  the  27th.  We  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded one  werst,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fresh 
labyrinth  of  lanes  of  water,  which  hemmed  us  in  on 
every  side.  As  all  the  floating  pieces  around  us  were 
smaller  than  the  one  on  which  we  stood,  which  was 
seventy-five  fathoms  across,  and  as  we  saw  many  cer- 
tain indications  of  an  approaching  storm,  I  thought  it 
better  to  remain  on  the  larger  mass,  which  offered  us 
somewhat  more  security ;  and  thus  we  waited  quietly 
whatever  Providence  should  decree.  Dark  clouds  now 
rose  from  the  west,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  became 
filled  with  a  damp  vapour.  A  strong  breeze  suddenly 
sprung  up  from  the  west,  and  increased  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  to  a  storm.  Every  moment  huge  masses 
of  ice  around  us  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Our  little  party 
remained  fast  on  our  ice-island,  which  was  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  waves.  We  gazed  in  most  painful  inac- 
tivity on  the  wild  conflict  of  the  elements,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up.  We  had  been  three 
long  hours  in  this  position,  and  still  the  mass  of  ice 
beneath  us  held  together,  when  suddenly  it  was  caught 
by  the  storm,  and  hurled  against  a  large  field  of  ice : 
the  crash  was  terrific,  and  the  mass  beneath  us  was 
shattered  into  fragments.  At  that  dreadful  moment, 
when  escape  seemed  impossible,  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  implanted  in  every  human  being  saved 
us.  Instinctively  we  all  sprang  at  once  on  the  sledges, 
and  urged  the  dogs  to  their  full  speed;  they  flew 
across  the  yielding  fragments  to  the  field  on  which  we 
had  been  stranded,  and  safely  reached  a  part  of  it  of 
firmer  character,  on  which  were  several  hummocks, 
and  where  the  dogs  immediately  ceased  running,  con- 
scious, apparently,  that  the  danger  was  past.  We  were 
saved  :  we  joyfully  embraced  each  other,  and  united  in 
thanks  to  God  for  our  preservation  from  such  imminent 
peril.  But  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  crashing  of  the  ice  around,  warned  us  not  to  delay ; 
and  after  a  few  moments'  repose,  we  hastened  onwards, 
guided  by  our  view  of  the  coast,  to  our  first  deposit  of 
provisions,  four  wersts  from  the  shore.  There  we 
loaded  our  sledges  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry, 
and  before  it  was  perfectly  dark,  reached  the  land.' 

Thus  rescued  from  destruction  among  the  melting 
ices  of  the  Polar  Sea,  the  party  proceeded  along  the 
coast  by  Cape  Chelagskoi,  visited  the  settlements  of  the 
Tchuktches,  and  returned  to  Nijnei-Kolymsk  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Having  now  completed  the  execution  of 
their  instructions,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  members  of 
the  expedition  prepared  to  set  out  homewards.  They 
departed  on  the  19th  of  November,  following  a  track 
towards  Iakutsk,  usually  taken  by  trading  caravans, 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  wandering  Iakuts.  The 
degree  of  cold  and  exposure  which  this  hardy  people 
can  endure  in  their  journeys  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  travellers.  *  The  Iakuts,'  it  is  remarked,  '  do 
not  use  any  kind  of  tent  or  covering,  nor  any  of  the 
larger  fur  garments,  without  which  we  could  not  ven- 
ture into  the  open  air  when  the  cold  had  attained  a 
certain  intensity.  An  Iakut,  when  travelling,  wears 
only  his  usual  'in-door  clothing,  and  at  night  spreads 
a  horse-cloth  on  the  snow,  which,  with  a  saddle  for  his 
pillow,  forms  the  whole  of  his  bedding :  his  only  cover- 
ing i.i  the  fur  jacket  which  he  has  worn  during  "the  day, 
and  which  lie  pulls  off  and  puts  over  his  back  and 
shoulders,  while  the  front  of  his  body  has  scarcely  any 
covering,  and  is  turned  to  a  blazing  fire.  When  he  haa 
lain  for  sutiie  time  in  this  wuy,  and  lech  so  w  arm  that 


he  is  near  perspiring,  he  stops  up  his  note  and  ear* 
with  little  bits  of  fur,  and  covert  his  face  so  as  to  leave 
only  an  exceedingly  small  aperture  for  breathing,  and 
this  is  all  that  he  require*  in  the  most  intense  cold  not 
to  be  frozen  during  sleep.  Even  in  Siberia  the  Iakuts 
are  called  iron  men,  and  I  suppose  that  there  are  not 
any  other  people  in  the  world  who  endure  cold  and 
hunger  as  they  da  I  have  seen  them  frequently,  in  the 
severe  cold  of  this  country,  and  when  the  fire  had  long 
been  extinguished,  and  the  light  jacket  had  slipped  off 
their  shoulders,  sleeping  quietly,  completely  exposed  to 
the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any  clothing  on,  and  their 
bodies  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  rime.' 

Here  we  may  take  leave  of  M.  Von  WrangeU's  most 
interesting  production,  which  we  confidently  recom- 
mend as  a  valuable  addition  to  popular  literature.  The 
intrepid  author,  it  is  agreeable  to  learn,  reached  St 
Petersburg  in  safety  on  the  15th  of  August  1824, 
having  in  his  perilous  wanderings  added  not  a  few  im- 
portant facts  to  the  gene 
ing  the  polar  regions. 


LIVING  IN  SPLENDOUR  WITHOUT 
APPARENT  MEANS. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,  is  a  sweeping  axiom,  which,  if  not  lite- 
rally true,  is  near  enough  to  truth  for  an  adage.  There 
is,  however,  a  special  small  class,  whose  subsistence  is 
a  mystery  to  all  the  rest,  even  after  every  reasonable 
effort  has  been  mode  to  discover  the  secret  They  ore 
persons  who  keep  liandsome,  if  not  magnificent  esta- 
blishments, and  act  in  all  respects  as  men  of  the  first 
fortune,  without  any  visible  means  of  obtaining  the  most 
humble  subsistence. 

In  the  lax  court  of  Charles  II.  there  were  several 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  adventurer.  The  most  con- 
spicuous was  the  Count  de  Grammont,  a  banished 
courtier  of  Prance,  who  lived  in  great  style ;  he,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  a  good  family,  who  were  in  affluent 
circumstances,  so  that  some  part  of  his  revenue  may 
have  been  derived  from  home,  though  not  enough  to 
support  the  extravagant  splendour  with  which  he  sur- 
rounded himself.  A  much  more  remarkable  example  is 
presented  in  Beau  Wilson,  who  lived  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  rivalling  that  of  Grammont,  without  pos- 
sessing apparent  means  to  the  amount  of  a  single 

Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  conceal  every 
stance  connected  with  his  private  history,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Wilson  was  the  younger  son  of  parents 
who  were  sufficiently  respectable  to  procure  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Flan- 
ders, where  hostilities  were  going  on;  but  behaved  with 
such  cowardice,  that  he  was  cashiered,  and  was  so 
poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  forty  shillings  of  a 
friend  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  England.  From  that 
time  Wilson's  history  is  under  a  cloud,  till  we  find  him 
bursting  forth  in  London  as  the  brightest  star  in  the 
hemisphere  of  fashion.  His  house  was  furnished  with 
splendour,  and  attended  by  a  complete  retinue  of 
servants.  His  coaches  were  magnificent,  his  stud 
complete,  being  made  up  of  saddle,  harness,  hunt- 
ing, and  race  horses  of  the  best  breeds.  His  dress 
(then  a  formidable  item  of  expenditure),  dinners,  and 
parties,  were  the  admiration  of  the  town ;  whilst  the 
sources  of  all  this  expenditure  were  equally  its  won- 
der. The  most  obvious  conjecture  is  to  refer  such 
mysterious  revenues  to  success  in  gaming ;  but  Wilson 
seldom  played,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  for  inconsider- 
able stakes.  Though  frequently  set  upon  by  the  in- 
quisitive, he  kept  a  strict  guard  over  his  words,  even 
in  moments  of  excessive  conviviality ;  and  all  the  inge- 
nious devices  which  were  put  in  force  against  his  pru- 
dence were  not  successful  in  making  him  reveal  his 
secret.  There  was  nothing  mysterious  in  his  manner ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a  free  and  open  disposition, 
and  was  accessible  at  all  times,  so  that  it  wus  clear  he 
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find  no  secret  method  trf  niftlcin^ 
coiner  or  an  alchemist  ;  for  be  was  accused  of  being 
both  by  persons  who  were  unable  to  invent  more 
plausible  suppositions  to  account  for  his  wealth.  A 
hundred  other  reports  were  set  afloat.  Some  said  that 
when  in  Flanders,  he  had  robbed  a  Holland  mail  of  an 
immense  value  in  diamonds,  and  though  another  indi- 
vidual suffered  for  that  crime,  yet,  because  that  person 
denied  it  to  the  last,  Wilson  was  pointed  out  as  the  real 
perpetrator.  Others  declared  that  he  was  supported 
by  the  Jews  as  a  decoy  to  obtain  advantageous  money 


ERRORS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Tbi  great  importance  of  a  careful  correction  of  the  prcsw, 

may  canity  be  conceived  from  the  numerous  and  lengthy 
disputes  that  have  arisen  among  literary  men  relative  to 
the  typographical  accuracy  and  proper  construction  of 
many  remarkable  passages  in  celebrated  authors,  especially 
in  those  of  ancient  time. 

Robert  Stephens,  a  Paris  printer,  celebrated  for  Ida 
classic  editions,  used,  hi  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  his  works,  to  exhibit  the  printer's  proofs  for  public  in- 
spection, rewarding  any  person  who  could  detect  an  error 


transactions  with  the  nobility.  At  last  these  reports  in  them,  so  that  it  might  he  corrected  previous  to  publi- 
multiphed  both  in  mimber  and  extravagance,  till  Wilson 
found  it  expedient  to  make  an  effort  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
them.  This  determination  led,  unfortunately,  to  a  tra- 
gical issue.  Having  traced  one  of  the  injurious  rumours 
to  a  Mr  Law,*  he  c  hallenged  him,  and  was  found  dead 
near  the  place  appointed  for  the  duel,  having  been,  ft 
was  asserted,  run  through  the  body  by  Law  before  he 
had  time  to  draw  his  own  sword.  Mr  Wilson  lived 
in  unabated  splendour  to  the  last;  and  what  crowned 
the  mystery  of  his  munificent  expenditure  was  the 
fact,  that  after  his  death  only  a  small  sum  of  money 
was  found  amongst  his  effects.  He  had  no  debts,  and 
the  world  was  left  in  total  Ignorance  of  the  funds  out  of 
which  he  supported  his  stately  magnificence. 

Another  instance  is  of  later  date.  In  1814-15,  during 
the  congress  of  princes  and  nobles  at  Vienna,  a  per- 
son named  Reilly  attracted  general  attention  bv  the 
frequency  and  splendour  of  his  dinner  parties.  *They 
must  have  been  Bumptuous  indeed,  to  have  caused  re- 
mark amidst  the  most  brilliant  and  magnificent  series 
of  entertainments  which  perhaps  ever  were  given  ;  for 
never  before  was  such  a  galaxy  of  princes  and  plenipo- 
tentiaries assembled  in  one  place.    Though  no  person 
knew  precisely  his  origin,  yet  it  was  evident  from  his 
manners— which  were  far  from  refined — that  it  was  not 
noble.    He  had,  however,  been  met  previously  in  the 
highest  circles ;  one  gentleman  had  encountered  him 
in  Calcutta  at  the  table  of  the  governor-general  of  India, 
then  at  Hamburgh,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Paris  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  when  he  stated  he  had  just  returned 
from  Madrid.    In  Vienna  he  outdid  the  most  opulent. 
He  lived  in  a  magnificent  hotel  — that  belonging  to 
the  counts  of  Rosenberg—  his  furniture  and  equipages 
were  of  the  first  style,  his  servant*  wore  the  richest 
liveries,  his  dinners  were  on  the  grandest  scale,  and 
composed  of  the  most  exquisite  dishes  imaginable.  His 
guests  were  the  hereditary  princes  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke 
of  Baden,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  several  ambassa- 
dors and  charyts  doffmr*,  and  other  persons  of  high 
distinction.    How  all  these  expenses  were  supplied,  re- 
mained a  mystery;  for  though  Reilly  gamed  deeply 
and  had  an  associate  in  a  Mr  O'Bearn,  who  was  doubt- 
less a  confederate,  yet  they  could  hardlv  have  cheated 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  support  his  princely  establish- 
ment. 

In  the  end,  however,  ft  proved  that  Reilly's  secret 
income  was  not  of  so  enduring  a  character  as  Wilson's 
In  1621  he  appeared  in  Paris,  a  beggar  and  an  outcast^ 
his  money,  carriages,  diamonds,  all  gone.  To  show  the 
depth  of  poverty  into  which  he  was  sunk,  he  called  on  the 
(  ount  De  la  Garde,  whom  he  had  met  in  Vienna,  de- 
claring he  had  exhausted  everything,  'except,'  he  added, 
•  this  bracelet,  which  contains  my  poor  wife's  hair.  It 
would  have  followed  everything  else  to  the  pawnbroker's 
«hop,  if  I  could  have  raised  a  five-franc  piece  on  it,  but 
[  cannot'  De  la  Garde  inquired  why  he  did  not  address 
^hoje  illustrious  persons  whom  he  regaled  so  magni- 
Icently  at  Vienna?  *I  have  done  so.'  replied  Reilly, 
but  have  received  no  reply.*  The  wretched  existence 
if  this  man  was  protracted  for  three  years  longer,  at 
he  end  of  which  time  he  died  of  hunger  in  the  streets  !f 


*  The  aame.  It  f*  bettered,  who  afterward* 

'ranee  by  his  Mississippi  system  of  finance. 

' For  th^z  azsw  ™  **** * 


cation.  Yet  one  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
is  known  by  the  appellation  of  '  tho  pulra  edition,'  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  word  plum,  in  the  Latin,  being 
misprinted,  owing  to  a  transposition  of  the  letter  /;  an 
error  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
work,  till  a  closer  examination  in  recent  times  discovered! 
four  others  in  the  Greek  text.  Bishop  Lowth  has  said 
that  he  could  only  discover  one  error,  the  omission  of  an 
iota  suhscril>cd  to  a  dative,  in  that  most  beautiful  and 
accurate  edition  of  Homer's  works  published  at  Glasgow 
In  1756.  Gibbon,  too,  applauds  this  edition  for  the  beauty 
of  iU  type,  and  aays  that  Homer  consequently  impart* 
more  delight  through  its  pages  thau  those  of  any  other 
edition. 

Many  a  good  book  is  sadly  disfigured  by  typographical 
errors.  Lady  Mary  Fox's  handsome  work,  entitled  Tke 
C junlr*  Hotue  (1843),  published  under  royal  patronage, 
abounds  in  errors  of  the  press  and  of  punctuation,  causing 
the  most  ridiculous  and  nonsensical  blunders  to  interlard 
much  good  reading.  While  some  authors  are  so  negligent 
about  correcting  their  printers' proofs,  others  aro  extremely 
diligent  in  making  unnecessary  alterations.  When  tho 
printers  sent  Burke  the  proof  of  his  Ixtttr  to  a  Nat  J*  Conk 
(the  most  spirited,  glowing,  and  sportive  of  all  his  effu- 
sions), he  made  so  many  alterations  and  interlineations, 
that  the  compositors,  refusing  to  correct  it  as  it  was.  took 
the  whole  matter  to  pieces,  and  reset  the  copy.  In  a  recent 
historical  work,  an  instance  is  related  of  three  volumes  of 
corrections  being  written  to  one  volume  of  proof*  ;  and  it 
is,  we  believe,  a  r*et  past  doubt,  that  a  book  published  in 
Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago,  was  made  half  a  guinea  dearer 
than  had  been  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
addition  to  the  expense  of  printing,  which  the  editor  lud 
oeeaaioned  to  the  publishers  by  his  numerous  correct ionj 
of  tho  press.  It  ts  related  that  when  Ben  J  orison  waa 
asked  to  revise  a  sermon  full  of  printers'  errors,  he  declined 
the  task,  but  recommended  the  tract  to  be  sent  to  tho 
house  of  correct  ion. 

Works  that  arc  hurriedly  produced,  such  as  newspapers, 
are  more  liable  than  any  to  contain  typographical  errors 
which  have  escaped  the  correction  of  their  authors  or 
editors.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  l'u<l<jt*  hi  England,  makes 
the  accomplished  Fanny  Fudge  say — 

'  TIs  dreadful  to  think  what  provoking  mistakes 
The  vile  country  pres»  In  one's  prosody  makes. 
For  you  know,  dear— I  may,  without  vanity,  hint — 
Though  an  angel  should  write,  still  'tis  tltriU  must  print ; 
And  you  can't  think  what  havoc  the**  demons  sometimes 
Choose  to  make  of  one's  sense,  and,  what's  worse,  of  one's  rhymes. 
But  a  week  or  two  since,  In  my  Ode  upon  Spring, 
Which  \  m,;i„t  to  h»ve  msde  a  most  beautiful  thing. 
Where  I  talked  of  the  11  dew  drop,  from  freshly-blown  i 
Th<.  nasty  things  mad*  It  from  •'tltthg  hrotrn  nosfif 
And  once  when,  to  please  my  cross  aunt,  1  had  tried 
To  commem'rate  some  saint  of  her  clique  who'd  just  <" 
Having  said  he  had  taken  up  In  heaven  his  position. 
They  made  It  he'd  taken  up  to  heaven  hi.  najr/.WuM.- 

From  a  file  of  newspapers,  we  leam  that  a  silver  medal  has 
been  given  to  Mr  Clark  for  Urallnp  geraniums,  instead  of 
seedling  geraniums  ;  that  a  live  *>mjron  was  caught  in  the 
Thames,  and  W/f  to  tk«  inhabitant*  at  sixpence  per  poond  ; 
a  bishop  is  stated  to  have  been  highly  pleased  with  soirsa 
church  mitiuitirs,  instead  of  antiquities  ;  a  noble  km!  is 
prevented  from  attending  to  his  parliamentary  duties  by  a 
violent  *euld,  instead  of  a  eohl  ;  a  grand  contort,  instead  of 
a  concert,  will  be  given  every  evening  j  a  factory  boy  has 
been  i/>un-<l  to  death,  for  slaved  ;  the  hospital  contains 
many  cases  of  conjutitm*  of  the  limbs,  instead  of  contusions  t 
a  lady  has  l>een  cured  by  the  Cheltenham  xraitrn,  instead: 
of  waters  ;  great  excitement  has  been  created  by  a  high- 
way MJ*ry ;  and  that  ants  reside  in  subterranean  tavern*, 
instead  of  caverns.  In  James  I.'s  reign,  an  act  Was  passed 
to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery,  bat  the  printers 
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mAde  it  an  Act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  poetry.  Ross's 
translation  of  Lessing'a  Laocoon  contains  this  aingular  rnin- 
quotation  of  Pope — ■ 

•  Who  could  take  offence, 
When  pure  description  held  the  place  of  taut*,' 

instead  of 4  the  place  of  sense* 

The  folio  edition  of  tlie  Holy  Bihle  and  Common  Prayer, 
published  by  Thomas  Buck  (Cambridge,  lG':iH),  contains 
a  material  error  of  the  press  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  ye  for  my?  in  Acts  tL  3,  imputed  to  the  Independents, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  without  founda- 
tion. In  Sta  well's  notes  on  Virgil's  (fcorgies,  p.  471,  oc- 
curs this  amusing  erratum  -  For  '  Kvery  friend  to  literature 
must  lie  aa-noiu  to  see  Murphy's  translation  of  Vaniere,' 
read  '  Kvery  friend  to  literature  must  be  dutrcned  to  see 
Murphy's  translation,'  Ac,  There  is  some  thing  beyond  a 
alight  difference  in  these  two  readings. 


MENTAL  EXERCISE  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTH 
AND  HAPPINESS. 

[The  following  reamning  upon  thlssubject  ocenrs  fn  a  recent  Ame- 
rican publication  entitled  'Mental  Hygiene ,  or  an  Examination 
ef  ihe  Intellect  and  Passion*,  denned  to  illustrate  their  influence 
on  Health  and  the  l»uratian  of  Life.  Hy  Witluim  Swcetser,  M.ll.- 
Of  this  work,  which  we  can  recommend  as  one  presenting  much 
useful  Infonnatlon,  we  are  Rlaii  to  find  that  a  reprint  ha*  Just  been 
issued  in  a  cheap  form—  Maclauetilnn  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh.] 

The  mind,  like  the  body,  demands  exercise.  That  the 
proudest  faculties  of  our  nature  were  intended  for  slothful 
inaction — that  talents  were  given  us  to  remain  buried  and 
unproductive—  is  repugnant  alike  to  reason  Riid  analogy. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  | tower  of  the  liring  economy,  however 
humble,  but  needs  action,  Itoth  on  its  own  account,  and  on 
tliat  of  thu  general  constitution.  8o  closely  united  by 
sympathies  are  all  our  functions,  that  the  judicious  exer- 
cise of  each  one.  Wide  conducing  to  its  individual  welfare, 
must  contribute,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degwo.  »  healthful 
influence  to  every  other. 

Man,  as  already  affirmed,  discovers  a  natural  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  the  very  exertion  necessary  to  its  attain- 
ment, and  the  delight  exjierieneed  in  the  gratification 
of  this  innate  curiosity,  diffuse  a  wholesome  excitement 
throughout  the  system.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  thought,  iu  whose  kindly  effects  all  the  functions 
must  in  some  meaanre  partici|tate.  Agreeable  and  well- 
regulated  studies  or  mental  occupations  are  as  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  as  are  judicious  exercises  to 
that  of  the  body;  and  as  the  health  of  thu  latter,  as  all 
admit,  conduces  to  that  of  the  former,  so  also  does  a  sound 
state  of  mind  communicate  a  salutary  influence  to  the 
functions  of  the  body. 

The  mind,  then,  needs  occupation,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  also  for  tliat  of  the  organism  with  which  it  is  so 
intricately  involved.  Mental  inactivity,  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  society,  is  the  occasion  of  an  amount  of 
moral  and  physical  suffering  which,  to  one  who  liad  never 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  would  appear  scarcely  credible. 
From  this  proceeds  that  tatiiw*  rt&r,  that  dreadfid  irk- 
somenes-s  of  life,  so  often  witnessed  among  the  opulent,  or 
what  are  termed  the  privileged  classes  of  society,  who  are 
engaged  in  no  active  or  interesting  pursuits,  and  who, 
already  possessing  the  liberal  gifts  of  fortune,  and  conse- 
quently the  means  of  gratifying  all  their  natural  and  arti- 
ficial wants,  lack  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  awaken  and 
sustain  in  wholesome  action  their  mental  energies.  Hence, 
Although  they  may  be  objects  of  envy  to  those  whose 
straitened  circumstances  demand  continued  and  active 
exertions,  yet  is  their  situation  too  often  anything  but 
enviable.  Their  cup  of  life  drugged  with  the  gall  and  bit- 
terness of  ennui,  their  paramount  wish  is  to  escape  from 
themselves,  from  the  painful  list  leanness  of  a  surfeited  ex- 
istence. The  mind  must  be  occupied,  else  discontented 
and  gloomy,  if  not  wicked  feelings,  will  be  likely  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  yet  is  it  questionable  if  a 
much  heavier  curse  could  be  imposed  on  man,  with  his 
present  nature,  than  the  complete  gratification  of  all  his 
wishes,  leaving  nothing  for  his  Iiojh-s,  desires,  or  struggles. 
The  joy  and  animation  of  the  huntsman  last  but  with  the 
chase.  The  feeling  that  life  is  without  aim  or  purpose,  that 
it  is  destitute  of  any  motive  to  action,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  depressing— the  most  insupportable  to  a  moral  and 
intellectual  being. 


Men  of  different  constitutions,  habits,  talents,  and  edu- 
cation, will,  as  might  be  expected,  require  different  sorts 
snd  degrees  of  mental  action.  Such  as  are  endowed  with 
vigorous  intellectual  powers,  and  in  whose  exercise  they 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  indulge,  are  liable  to  suffer 
the  most  when  their  minds  are  left  unemployed.  Those, 
for  example,  who  are  fond  of  study,  and  have  been  long 
nsed  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  its  prosecution,  may 
even  sustain  a  manifest  injury,  both  in  their  moral  and 
physical  health,  by  a  midden  and  continued  interruption 
of  such  habit  j  a  painful  void  being  thus  left  In  the  mind, 
indirectly  depressing  its  feelings,  snd,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, all  the  important  functions  of  life. 

It  is  told  of  Petrarch,  when  at  Vauchise,  that  his  friend 
the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  fearing  lest  his  too  close  devotion 
to  study  would  wholly  ruin  his  hcaltli,  which  was  already 
much  impaired,  having  procured  of  him  the  key  of  his 
library,  immediately  locked  up  his  Itooks  and  writing-desks, 
saying  to  him,  1 1  interdict  you  from  pen,  ink,  paper,  and 
books  for  the  space  of  ten  days.'  Petrarch,  though  much 
pained  in  his  feelings,  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  man- 
date. The  first  day  was  | Missed  by  him  in  the  most  tedious 
manner;  during  the  second,  he  suffered  under  a  constant 
headache  ;  and  on  the  third,  he  Ixeamc  affected  with  fever. 
The  bishop  now,  taking  pity  on  his  condition,  returned  him 
his  key,  and  thus  restored  him  to  his  previous  health. 

Those,  again,  who,  while  vet  in  the  vigour  of  life,  retire 
from  their  wonted  business,  be  it  mercantile  or  professional, 
and  thus  all  at  once  break  up  their  habits  of  mental  appli- 
cation, are  apt  to  fall  into  a  painful  state  of  listleftsness  or 
ennui,  and  which,  in  certain  temperaments,  will  often  grow 
into  a  morbid  melancholy,  shading  every  scene  and  every 
pros|icct  with  a  dismal  and  hopeless  gloom.  And  some- 
times the  disgust  and  loathing  of  existence  Isccome  so  ex- 
treme, that  they  rid  themselves  of  its  hated  burden  with 
their  own  hands.  This  state  of  moral  depression,  if  long 
continued,  may  also  originate  p'tinful  and  fatal  physical 
infirmities,  or  may  pass  into  some  settled  form  of  insanity, 
cs]K'cially  that  of  monomania.  In  some  instances  it  will 
change  into,  or  alternate  with,  a  reckless  and  ungovernable 
excitement,  the  individual  running  into  wild  extravagance 
or  rash  speculations — giving  himself  up  to  habits  of  gam- 
bling, or  gross  intemperance,  to  relieve  the  painful  void  in 
his  purposeless  existence. 

Elderly  persona,  who  all  at  once  give  up  their  accustomed 
occupations,  and  consequently  their  mental  activity,  and 
retire  to  enjoy  their  ease  and  leisure,  will  not  rarely",  espe- 
cially if  they  lave  been  previously  free  livers,  exjterience  a 
rapid  breaking  up  of  their  mental,  and  perhaps  bodily 
powers,  passing  sometimes  into  a  more  or  less  completo 
state  of  what  has  Iteen  termed  senile  dementia. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  mental  iwriia  to  which  I  ; 
have  been  referring,  it  is  often  observed,  that  anything  ■ 
arousing  the  mind  to  exertion,  even  positive  misfortunes,  ! 
will,  by  reviving  the  almost  palsied  feelings.  Is?  attended 
with  a  manifestly  salutary  influence.    Thus  is  it  that  the  | 
retired  opulent  are  oftentimes,  if  not  past  the  age  of  action,  ! 
made  happier,  healthier,  and,  I  may  also  add,  Itctter,  by  the  I 
loss  of  so  much  of  their  property  as  to  render  renewed  ex- 
ertions necessary  to  their  subsistence.    Retirement  from  | 
king-established  and  Active  duties  demands  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  of  which  few,  in  the  present  condition 
of  society,  have  a  right  to  boast. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  nncommonly  entertained,  that  stu- 
dious habits  or  intellectual  pursuits  tend  necessarily  to 
Injure  the  health  and  abbreviate  the  term  of  life— that  men- 
tal laltonrs  are  ever  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
and  must  consequently  hasten  its  decay.  Such  a  result, 
however,  is  by  no  means  essential,  unless  the  labours  be 
urged  to  an  injudicious  excess,  when,  of  course,  as  in  all 
overstrained  exertions,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  various 
prejudicial  effecta  may  bo  naturally  anticipated.  I  mean 
not  to  assert  that  those  in  whom  the  intellect  is  chiefly 
engaged  will  enjov  the  same  athletic  strength,  or  display 
equal  muscular  development,  with  others  whose  pursuits 
are  of  a  moro  mechanical  character— for  Nature  seldom 
lavishes  upon  us  a  full  complement  of  her  various  gifts ; 
but  I  do  oclieve  that,  under  prudent  habits  of  life,  and 
with  a  naturally  sound  constitution,  they  may  preserve  as 
uniform  health,  and  live  as  long  as  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons. In  supttort  of  such  belief  abundant  instances  mav 
be  cited,  both  from  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  men  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  the  amount  and  profundity  of  their 
mental  labours,  who,  being  temperate  and  regular  hi  their 
habits,  have  continued  to  enjoy  firm  health,  and  have  at- 
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tained  a  protracted  existence.  It  has  indeed  been  raid  by 
some  eminent  writer,  that  '  one  of  the  reward*  of  philo- 
sophy is  long  life.'  But  let  me  illustrate  by  a  few  example*. 
Among  the  modern*,  Boerhaave  lived  to  seventy,  Locke 
to  seventy-three,  Galileo  to  seventy- eight.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  eitrhtv-four,  Newton  to  eighty-five,  and  Kontenelle  to  a 
hundred*.  Boyle,  Lcibnitx,  Volney,  Buflfon,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  of  less  note  that  could  l>e  named,  lived  to  quite 
advanced  ages.  And  the  remarkable  longevity  of  many  of 
the  German  scholar*,  who  have  devoted  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  must 
be  sufficiently  familiar  to  my  readers.  Professor  Blumcn- 
bach,  the  distinguished  German  naturalist,  died  not  long 
since  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight ;  and  Dr  Olbers,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  of  Bremen,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

HYMN   OF  THE  CITY. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLS*  BttVANT. 

Not  in  the  solitude 

Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale  the  present  Deity ; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  wind*  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice. 

Even  here  do  I  behold 
Thy  step*.  Almighty  ! — here,  amidst  the  crowd 

Through  the  great  city  rolled. 
With  everlasting  murmur  deep  and  loud — 

Choking  the  way*  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  pile*,  the  work  of  hu 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  < 

And  light*  their  inner  home* — 
For  them  thou  fill'**  with  air  the  i 

And  glvest  them  the  store* 


Thy  spirit  I*  around, 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along ; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng — 

Like  the  resounding  sea. 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempests,  speaks  of  The*. 

And  when  the  hour*  of  re»t 
Come,  like  a  calm,  upon  the  mid-sea  brine. 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast— 
The  quiet  of  that  moment  too  Is  thine; 

It  breathe*  of  Him  who  keep* 
The  vast  and  helpless  City  while  it  sleeps. 
—From  a  selection  entitled  '  Poetry  of  Common  Life.' 


THE  SENSATION  OF  STARVING. 

The  following  description  of  the  tortures  of  starvation  is 
taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  expedi- 
tion :— '  For  the  first  two  days  through  which  a  strong  and 
healthy  man  is  doomed  to  exist  upon  nothing,  his  suffer- 
ings are.  perhaps,  more  acute  than  in  the  remaining  stages 
—he  feels  an  inordinate,  unappeasable  craving  at  the  sto- 
mach night  and  day.  The  mind  ruus  upon  beef,  bread,  and 
other  substantial*,  but  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  body 
retains  it*  strength.  On  the  third  and  fourtli  days,  but 
especially  on  the  fourth,  this  incessant  craving  gives  place 
to  a  sinking  and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by 
a  nausea.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  still  desires  food,  but 
w  ith  loft*  of  strength  he  lose*  that  eager  craving  which  is 
felt  in  the  earlier  stages.  Should  he  chance  to  obtain  a 
morsel  or  two  of  food,  as  was  occasionally  the  case  with  us, 
he  swallow*  it  with  a  wolfish  avidity,  but  five  minutes 
afterward*  hi*  *ufferings  are  more  intense  than  ever.  He 
feels  as  if  he  lutd  swallowed  a  living  lobster,  which  ia  claw- 
ing and  feeding  upon  the  very  foundation  of  his  existence. 
On  the  fifth  day  hi*  clu-cks  suddenly  appear  hollow  and 
sunken,  hi*  ltody  attenuated,  his  colour  an  ashy  jmle,  and 
his  eye  wild,  glassy,  cannihalish.  The  different  parts  of 
the  system  now  war  with  each  other.  The  stomach  calls 
upon  the  legs  to  go  with  it  in  <pic«t  of  food  ;  the  legs,  from 
very  weakness,  refuse.  The  sixth  day  brings  with  it  in- 
creased suffering,  nlthough  the  panp*  of  hunger  are  lost  in 
an  overpowering  languor  and  sickness.  Tin-  head  becomes 
giddy— tho  ghosts  of  well  renumbered  dinners  pass  in 


hideous  procession*  through  the  mind.  The  seventh  day 
comes,  bringing  Increased  lassitude  and  further  prostration 
of  strength.  The  arms  hang  lifelessly,  the  legs  drag 
heavily.  The  desire  for  food  is  still  left,  to  a  degree,  but 
it  must  be  brought,  not  sought.  The  miserable  remnant  of 
life  which  still  hangs  to  the  sufferer  is  a  burden  almost  too 
grievous  to  be  bomc  ;  yet  his  inherent  love  of  existence 
induces  a  desire  still  to  preserve  it.  if  it  can  be  saved  with- 
out a  tax  upon  bodily  exertion.  The  mind  wanders.  At 
one  moment  he  thinks  his  wearv  limbs  cannot  sustain  him 
a  mile,  the  next  he  is  endowed  with  unnatural  strength, 
and  if  there  be  a  certainty  of  relief  before  him,  dashes 
bravely  and  strongly  forward,  wondering  whence  proceeds 
his  new  and  sudden  impulse.' 

THK  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

At  a  late  meeting  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Mr  Samuda  read  an  interesting  paper  respecting  Atmo- 
spheric Railways.  It  commenced  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  describing  it  as  a  system  of  working 
railways  in  which  the  moving  power  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  continuous  pipe  or  main  laid  between  the 
rails,  and  divided  by  valves  into  suitable  lengths,  for  ex- 
haustion ;  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  pipe  by  air- 
pumps,  worked  by  machinery,  at  intervals  along  the  Una. 
Along  the  upper  side  of  the  main  is  a  continuous  aperture, 
which  is  covered  by  a  leather  valve,  guarded  above  and 
below  with  iron  plates,  hinged  on  one  *ide  to  the  pipe,  and 
falling  into  a  groove  containing  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
tallow  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture.  A 
piston  i*  attached  at  some  distance  in  front  of,  and  beneath 
the  leading  carriage  of  the  train,  and,  by  means  of  a  pack- 
ing of  leather,  fits  within  the  main  pijie,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
air-tight.  When  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  main  in  front 
of  the  piston,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  Is  to 
travel,  the  air,  impinging  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston, 
carries  it  forward  with  a  velocity  due  to  its  pressure  upon 
the  area  of  the  piston,  which,  being  attached  to  the  leading 
carriage,  carries  the  train  forward  with  it.  The  valve  which 
covers  the  continuous  opening  along  the  main  ia  opened  by 
a  frame  and  wheels  which  precede  the  carriage,  and  it  U 
closed  and  sealed  down,  as  the  train  proceeds,  by  a  heater, 
which  slightly  melts  the  wax  and  tallow  as  it  passes  over 
it.  The  details  of  all  these  parts  of  the  contrivance  were 
then  given,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawing*. 
The  paper  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  early  attempts  at 
using  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  for  conveying  goods 
and  jwisaengers,  the  proposals  of  Medhurst  in  1810,  of 
Vall.incc  (of  Brighton),  and  others :  it  appeared  that  the 
first  intentions  were  to  have  exhausted  cylinders  of  con- 
siderable area,  within  which  the  carriages  should  travel ; 
but  as  it  naturally  was  objected  that  the  passengers  might 
not  approve  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  through  a  con- 
tinuous tunnel,  means  were  devised  for  connecting  the 
piston  within  the  tube  with  the  carriage  travelling  upon  the 
rails  outside  it,  and,  after  numerous  attempts,  Messrs  Cleg 
and  Samuda  succeeded  in  the  system  described,  and 
which,  after  being  tried  for  some  time  imperfectly  at 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  has  been  carried  out  practically  on 
the  line  from  Kingston  to  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  a  distance 
of  lj|  miles,  up  a  series  of  inclines  averaging  one  in  a 
hundred  and  fifteen.—  Alia*. 


MENTAL  CULTIVATION. 


What  atu 


and  harrowing  is  to 
land,  thinking,  reflecting,  and  examining  is  to  the  mind. 
Each  ha*  it*  proper  culture ;  and  as  the  land  that  is 
suffered  to  lie  waste  and  wild  for  a  loug  time  will  be  over- 
spread with  brushwood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such  vege- 
table* which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty,  so  there  will  not 
fail  to  sprout  up  in  a  neglected  uncultivated  mind  a  great 
number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which  owe  their 
origin  partly  to  the  soil  itself,  the  passions  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those  seeds  which 
chance  to  be  scattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  doctrine 
which  the  cunning  of  statesmen,  the  singularity  of  pedants, 
and  the  superstition  of  fools  shall 
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'  IT  IS  ALWAYS  CIRCULATING  MONEY.* 
It  ia  very  common  to  hear  acts  of  unusual  extrava- 
gance palliated  with  the  phrase,  '  It's  always  circulat- 
ing money,'  there  being  a  prevalent  notion  that  money 
does  good  by  being  spent,  more  particularly  if  any  of 
it  goes  directly  into  the  hands  of  persons  engaged  in 
humble  occupations.  A  young  man  newly  come  into 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  who  impoverishes  himself 
by  reckless  expenditure  upon  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
over-  costly  means  of  amusement,  is  never  for  this  rea- 
son a  very  unpopular  character :  '  he  is  at  least  circulat- 
ing money.'  A  few  thoughtless  men  about  town  meet 
at  their  club,  and,  in  a  fit  of  ultra  high  spirits,  resolve 
to  have  as  good — that  is,  as  expensive  a  dinner  as  the 
steward  can  produce ;  it  costs  five  pounds  a-head/  which 
is  as  much  as  would  have  given  a  good  meal  to  a  hun- 
dred persons,  and  is  in  fact  exactly  the  cost  of  the  daily 
dinner  of  about  one  thousand  poor  people  in  a  work- 
house. This  coarse  and  unenjoyed— uncnjoyable  excess 
is  not  of  the  class  of  things  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
condemn :  4  it  is  always  circulating  money.'  At  an 
election,  say  each  candidate  spends  two  thousand  pounds 
in  beer  to  regale  the  populace ;  that  is,  to  purchase  their 
favour  by  gratifying  one  of  their  lowest  appetites.  All 
sober  people  see  that  the  beer  does  harm,  in  as  far  as 
it  produces  idleness,  and  interrupts  gcod  habits;  but 
the  expenditure  is  never  quite  regrctte  1 :  '  it  is  always 
circulating  money.'  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  hus- 
band their  means  carefully  are  generally  not  much 
liked  by  the  multitude.  '  They  bind  up  money,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  doing  any  good.  Nobody  is  ever  the 
better  of  it,  not  even  themselves.' 

It  is  really  surprising  what  an  amount  of  error  there 
is  here,  and  that  the  world  should  continue  in  ignorance 
on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  There  is,  in  reality, 
not  the  least  public  good  in  an  expenditure  of  money 
upon  objects  foolish  and  worthless ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  public  evil.  In  the  first  place,  to  suppose  that  money 
which  is  token  due  core  of  is  not  doing  good,  is  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  The  accumulated  funds  of  the  merest 
miser— unless  in  the  rare  morbid  instances  where  they 
are  kept  in  a  strong  box — are  as  actively  serviceable  as 
the  coin  in  a  shopman's  till,  seeing  that  they  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  bank  business,  joint-stock  companies, 
the  improvement  of  land,  or  some  other  such  ways. 
And  all  the  great  operations  of  concentrated  labour 
which  moke  a  country  great,  ore  the  results  of  saved 
capital  thus  expended.  How  directly  the  poor  are  often 
interested  in  the  accumulation  of  such  capital,  may  be 
very  well  seen  when  it  is  employed  in  cutting  a  canal, 
or  building  a  bridge,  or  forming  a  railway,  in  wliich 
operations  hosts  of  workmen  are  necessarily  employed 


*  A  dinner  of  actual  occurrence  is  here  referred  to. 


The  savers  of  money  are  in  fact  amongst  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  a  country,  being  those  by  whom  its 
material,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  its  moral  inte- 
rests, are  chiefly  advanced.  It  is  only  an  ignorant  in- 
gratitude which  holds  them  up  to  ridicule  or  condem- 
nation. 

Every  one  can  readily  see  that  when  one  spends  his 
money  in  such  ways,  he  is  employing  worthy,  honest, 
and  it  must  also  be  in  many  coses  ingenious  labourers, 
upon  objects  which  will  be  likely  to  redound  to  the 
future  advantage  of  mankind.  For  example,  if  it  be 
employed  in  improving  land,  it  gives  work  to  multi 
tudes  of  farm-servants ;  it  perhaps  employs  mariners  in 
importing  foreign  manure ;  it  calls  for  the  engagement 
of  skilful  superintendents,  to  whom  salaries  must  be 
paid  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  whole  is,  that  where 
a  hundred  persons  could  once  be  supported,  the  food  of 
two  hundred  is  now  raised :  room  is  thus  made  for  a 
hundred  more  human  beings  to  enjoy  a  Creator's  boun- 
ties, and  yield  him  the  worship  of  their  happiness.  Or, 
for  another  example,  if  the  money  be  expended  upon  a 
railway,  there  equally  are  men  employed,  some  in  cut- 
ting and  embanking,  some  in  mining  for  the  metal  and 
forging  it  at  the  foundry,  others  in  the  construction  of 
the  various  works :  the  labour  of  all  these  men  is  useful 
and  respectable ;  and  behold  rising  under  their  hands  o 
conveniency  by  which  many  things  must  be  cheapened 
and  the  circle  of  public  happiness  extended ;  by  which, 
moreover,  future  and  permanent  employment  is  pro- 
vided for  a  vast  number  of  persons. 

What,  in  contrast  with  this,  is  the  effect  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  upon  senseless  extravagances  ? 
Say  it  is  spent  upon  the  turf ;  are  not  the  persons  to 
whom  it  fulls  generally  a  worthless  class,  whose  exis- 
tence does  rather  harm  than  good  to  the  community  ? 
Say  it  is  spent  upon  any  other  ministers  of  unworthy 
pleasures,  does  it  not  then  equally  support  beings  who 
form  foci  of  corruption  to  the  public?  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  vice  or  licentiousness  should  be  pre- 
sumed. It  is  enough  that,  when  money  is  spent  in  a 
foolish  way,  it  maintains  persons  whose  labour  is  of  no 
real  benefit  to  the  spenders  or  to  mankind.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  it  is  spent  upon  luxurious  delicacies  or 
high-priced  wines,  and  not  for  enjoyment,  but  by  way 
of  mere  vanity.  Here  equally,  as  in  the  improvement 
of  land  or  the  formation  of  railways,  labour  is  paid  for — 
the  labour  of  raising,  preparing,  transporting,  and  re- 
tailing the  luxuries  in  question.  But  if  the  result  of 
this  labour  is  not  enjoyed,  and  tends  to  no  future  good, 
is  it  not  misdirected  labour,  when  it  could  have  been  as 
easily  devoted  to  useful  purposes?  The  raisers,  pre- 
parers, transporters,  and  retailers  of  the  unenjoyed 
delicacies  might  have  all  been  employed  in  operations 
tending  to  give  real  gratification  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures; they  would  have  been  equally  happy  so  em- 
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ployed,  and  the  profits  would  have  been  the  same ;  but 
the  fact  of  thoughtless  and  ignorant  men  demanding 
such  delicacies,  causes  a  diversion  of  labour  from  right 
to  wrong  channels,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  so 
many  human  beings  are  put,  as  it  were,  hors  de  com- 
bat, as  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  acquired  skill  is  concerned.  The  whole  problem, 
in  short,  resolves  itself  into  this.  All  men  have  to  be 
supported  :  it  concerns  the  community  that  each  should 
give  a  return  in  utility  for  his  support :  where  the  sup- 
port is  given  for  a  return  not  useful,  an  evil  is  sustained 
to  that  extent  by  the  community. 

The  rule  here  concerned  might  even  be  applied  in 
some  cases  whore  money  is  spent  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. A  kind-hearted  country  gentleman,  seeing 
around  him  a  great  number  of  labouring  people  with 
little  employment,  thinks  of  setting  them  to  trifling 
duties  about  his  grounds,  not  so  much  for  any  good 
they  can  do  there,  as  for  the  sake  of  succouring  them 
without  the  loss  of  their  independence.  In  such  cases 
there  is  often  a  strong  dash  of  the  '  It  is  always  circu- 
lating money'  fallacy.  The  employer  regards  his  funds 
as  a  fertilising  medium  permeating  the  neighbourhood, 
and  thinks  no  more  of  the  lo.-s  lie  is  incurring.  Now, 
as  far  as  succour  is  absolutely  needed  by  the  poor,  it  is 
most  laudable  to  bestow  it;  it  is  still  more  laudable  to 
bestow  it  with  delicacy,  and  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  poor.  Hut  it  is  well  at  the  same  time  to  be  aware 
that  no  further  good  is  attained,  if  the  work  done  be  of 
no  use.  It  may  even  be  doing  harm,  as  the  having  this 
fictitious  employment  may  prevent  individuals  from 
searching  about  and  finding  work  that  would  really 
tend  to  useful  purposes.  It  may  be  a  distressing  con- 
sideration to  both  parties  ;  but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is, 
that  a  gentleman  giving  wages  for  work  which  he  docs 
not  desire  to  see  performed,  and  which  has  no  imagin- 
able utility,  is  only  pauperising  his  humble  neighbours. 
In  exigencies,  such  a  course  may,  or  rather  perhaps 
must  be  taken ;  but  it  should  he  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  and  every  effort  made  on  both  sides  to  exchange 
it  for  an  employment  really  useful,  and  by  accepting 
which  the  poor  man  (foes  not  forfeit  his  independence. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  surmised  that  there  is  any 
objection  here  intended  against  labours  which  tend  to 
ornamental  purposes,  or  even  to  the  production  of 
luxuries,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  result  in 
the  rigidly  useful.  Matters  gratifying  to  the  finer 
tastes  are  indeed  as  useful  as  the  merest  substantia- 
lities, provided  they  really  can  furnish  a  rational  and 
innocent  enjoyment,  and  that  the  production,  purvey- 
ing, and  consumption  of  them  are  attended  by  no  im- 
moral results.  Reasonable  latitude  must  be  allowed  to 
the  tastes  of  individuals  having  wealth  to  spend  ;  other- 
wise the  incentives  to  human  industry,  and  the  public 
happiness  generally,  would  be  much  diminished.  But 
yet  it  is  a  truth  in  political  science,  that  there  are 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  modes  of  spending  money. 
The  ruined  gambler  or  man  of  pleasure  is  not  entitled 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul—'  Well,  at  least, 
my  money  did  good  to  those  amongst  whom  it  was 
spent.'  All  ought  to  In?  made  to  know  that,  if  they 
have  spent  much  money  upon  the  worthless  and  idle, 
or  even  upon  industrious  persons  whose  labours  are  of 
no  real  good  either  to  individuals  or  the  public,  they 
have  not  acted  nearly  so  good  a  part,  or  deserved  so 
well  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  if  they 
had  distributed  it  in  the  purchase  of  rational  gratifica- 
tions, or  for  the  promotion  of  public  works  which  will 
redound  to  the  jienuanent  benefit  of  mankind.  The 


right  use  of  money  is  indeed  a  department  of  morality, 
and  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  abase  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence  will  be  as  much  condemned  by  public 
opinion  as  the  more  glaring  breaches  of  good  manners. 


BAPTISTE  BROWN. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  TIIK  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
DY  PERCY  B.  8T  JOHN. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  one  of  my  American 
wanderings,  to  fall  in  with  Baptiste  Brown,  a  famous 
trapper  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Few  men  had  seen 
more  than  Ik;  had  of  the  wild  life  of  the  great  prairie 
wilderness:  he  had  hunted  with  the  Shoshonies  or 
Snakes  in  the  Bayou  Salade,  and  the  Bull  Pen,  as  will 
as  on  the  borders  of  Great  Salt  Lake :  he  had  been  chased 
by  the  Crows  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and  , 
Yellowstone  rivers,  by  the  Blackfeet  on  the  Marias;  bat 
his  recollections  of  adventure  round  Fort  David  Crockett, 
in  Brown's  Hole,  were  by  far  the  most  interesting  to  me. 
who  had  seen  that  curious  locality.  While  relating  hi* 
marvellous  and  soul-stirring  narratives,  his  huge  bulk 
appeared  to  dilate,  he  sucked  furiously  at  his  corn  cob 
pipe,  and  his  animation  was  so  contagious,  that  I  fairly 
wished  myself  once  more  over  the  dreary  desert  which 
separated  me  from  the  place,  and  enjoying  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  St  Clairs  and  Robinsons.  One  of  Baptiste'i 
adventures  with  the  Arrapahoe  Indians  was  so  charac- 
teristic and  singular,  that  I  give  it  in  the  order  in  which 
I  received  it. 

The  valley  which  is  known  as  Brown's  Hole  is  tre- 
ated south  of  the  Wind-river  Mountains,  on  the  Shert- 
skadee,  or  Prairie  Cock-river.  Elevated  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  only  about  fifteen  milw 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  on  every  skie, 
it  is  aptly,  though  not  elegantly,  characterised  as  a  hole 
The  green  and  nutritious  mountain  grasses,  the  scat- 
tered thickets  of  cotton-tree,  the  elegant  groTes  of  wil- 
low, the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  this  sequestered  vale, 
where  vegetables  arc  reared  in  profusion,  are  all  noo- 
rished  by  the  Shectskadee,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the 
Green  river,  which  enters  the  Hole  from  the  north, 
leaving  it  by  a  pass  similar  to  the  vale  of  Tempo  to- 
wards the  south.  The  temperature  is  exquisite ;  hence 
hundreds  of  trappers  make  it  their  winter  quarters. 
Indians,  too,  of  all  nations,  but  more  especially  the  Ar- 
rapahoes,  frequent  it  to  trade  with  the  white  men. 
These  Indians  bear  a  better  character  than  any  others 
amid  the  red-skins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  are  brave, 
warlike,  and  ingenious ;  hospitable  to  the  last  degree ; 
and,  unlike  many  of  their  brethren,  own  large  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  dogs,  and  sheep.  The  dogs  they  fat-  . 
ten  aud  eat ;  hence  they  are  called  dog-eater*,  or  Arrr.pi- 
hoes.  Their  blanket  manufacture  proclaims  a  great  ad- 
vance towards  civilisation  ;  it  being,  however,  a  native, 
not  an  exotic  art. 

Now,  amongst  the  damsels  who  came  and  located 
round  about  Brown's  Hole,  when  the  tribe  paid  their 
visit  to  trade  with  the  white  men,  waa  a  young  anJ 
merry  Indian  girl,  who,  after  one  or  two  interviews, 
took  forcible  possession  of  Baptiste's  heart.  Nothing 
more  common,  and,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  nothing  more  in  the  course  of  things  than  a 
union  with  the  handsome  red-skin.  Many  a  man  ct 
higher  position  in  the  world  had  abandoned  home,  the 
appliances  and  arts  of  civilised  life,  to  mate  with  a  fair 
denizen  of  the  wilds.  Apart  from  women  of  their  own 
colour,  the  daring  pioneers  of  civilisation  forget  that 
they  are  white,  which,  considering  the  embrowning  in- 
fluence of  exposure  and  the  sun,  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at.  During  a  portion  of  the  year,  too,  the  various  gait* 
arc  not  to  be  hunted,  and  idleness  is  the  order  of  the 
day :  then  the  hunters  seek  amusement  in  the  wigwams 
and  village  greens  of  their  dark  neighbours,  who  difler 
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much  in  their  liabits  from  those  who  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
women  dance  here,  and  many  a  heart  is  lost  to  them 
■while  their  bright  bare  heels  foot  the  green  ;  moccassins 
and  leggings  liuvc  to  be  made,  and  blankets  wove,  and 
the  young  trappers,  like  many  an  enamoured  one  nearer 
home,  linger  round  them  while  engaged  in  these  duties, 
which  they  bejjuilo  and  lighten  with  their  rich  and 
tender  songs.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Baptiste  flrst  loved  the  young  Arrapahoc.  The  plain 
course,  then,  was  to  win  and  wed  her.  But,  alas ! Ravage 
papas  are  wonderfully  like  certain  papas  in  other  places, 
though  perhaps  they  arc  more  open  and  matter-of-fact, 
since  they  require  here  a  consideration  in  exchange, 
which  consideration,  being  kept  for  the  parents'  use, 
must  be  of  crnl  marketable  value  with  the  daughter. 
The  usual  course  is  to  select  your  best  horse,  and  lead- 
ing it  to  the  wigwam  of  your  fair  one's  parents,  there 
tie  him  to  a  post  and  walk  away.  If  the  horse  upon 
examination  be  approved  of,  an  interview  ensues,  and 
matters  are  soon  brought  to  a  final  issue ;  while  if.  on 
the  contrary,  the  girl  should  be  considered  more  valu- 
able than  the  horse,  other  presents  are  required  ere 
tlie  relatives  can  be  induced  to  part  with  what  is  of 
goodly  price.  Many  a  rich  white  man  has  thus  carried 
off  the  fairest  girl  of  a  tribe ;  and  one  instance  has  been 
known  of  seven  hundred  dollars  being  offered  to  a  fortu- 
nate swain  who  had  in  his  wigwam  an  Kutaw  wife  of 
great  beauty  ;  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  the  offer,  though 
continually  repeated,  was  never  accepted. 

Baptiste  unfortunately  had  parted  with  all  his  hard 
year's  earnings  ere  his  heart  was  taken  by  storm.  Un- 
luckily, he  had  spent  them  in  these  expensive  enjoy- 
ments of  spirits  and  tobacco,  which  bring  so  many  of 
these  stalwart  and  hardy  frames  to  premature  death. 
He  had  not,  therefore,  left  himself  wherewith  to  buy  a 
horse,  and  without  a  horse  no  wife  was  to  be  had.  The 
hunting  season  was  over  long  since,  and  it  wanted  a 
month  of  the  new  time  for  starting.  Baptiste,  however, 
shouldered  his  rifle,  and  left  the  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments of  Fort  David  Crockett  to  seek  the  bear  in  his 
wildest  haunts,  the  beaver  in  his  dams,  and  the  bound- 
ing elk  on  his  grassy  plains,  hoping  to  raise,  by  his 
laborious  prosecution  of  the  chase,  the  means  of  win- 
ning his  loved  one  from  her  parents. 

The  labour  of  many  days  brought  to  the  trapper's 
rarJir,  or  hiding-place  for  skins  and  furs,  a  goodly  supply. 
Otters  were  trapped,  beavers  caught,  deer  shot,  and 
success  appeared  crowning  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  my  friend  Baptiste.  In  the  pursuit  of  game  he  wan- 
dered over  much  ground,  but  once  loaded,  he  came  back 
with  his  pack  to  the  hiding-place,  and  depositing  his 
treasures  at  head-quarters,  started  off  once  more.  Three 
weeks  and  more  were  passed  in  this  fashion,  when,  fol- 
lowing a  new  path,  the  adventurous  trapj>er  entered  a 
deep  and  woody  glen  that  evidently  led  to  an  op^n  plain 
where  gnme  might  very  probably  be  found.  Bushing 
through  thicket  and  brier,  cutting  his  way  even  by 
means  of  his  hunting  knife,  Baptiste  at  length  burst 
from  the  cover  of  the  wood,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
open  glade.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  followed  this 
action,  and  after  slowly  raising  his  eyes  for  an  instant, 
the  trapper  backed  into  the  wood,  and  there  paused  to 
reflect.  To  explain  his  conduct,  we  must  glance  at  a 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Arrapahoc*. 

No  young  man,  though  his  father  were  the  bravest 
chief  of  the  tribe,  can  range  himself  amid  the  warriors, 
and  be  entitled  to  marry  or  enjoy  other  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, until  he  shall  have  performed  some  act  of  personal 
daring  and  intrepidity,  or  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
his  enemies.  In  early  spring,  therefore,  all  the  young 
men  who  arc  of  the  proper  nge  band  themselves  to- 
.  gether,  and  take  to  the  woods  in  search,  like  the  knight- 
errant  s  of  old,  of  adventure  and  peril.  Having  found 
ont  a  secret  and  retired  spot,  they  collect  together  poles 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  lashing 
them  together  at  top,  form  a  huge  conical  hut,  with  the 
addition  of  branches  and  leaves.   A  green  buffalo  head, 


kettles,  scalps,  blankets,  and  a  white  buffalo  bide,  are 
then  suspended  inside  as  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit ; 
after  which  certain  incantations  arc  performed,  the 
flrst  of  which  is  smoking  the  medicine  pipe.  One  of 
the  parties  fills  it  with  tobacco  and  herbs,  places  upon 
the  top  a  coal  from  the  fire  in  the  Spirit's  mystic  lodge, 
inhales  the  smoke,  and  expels  it  again  through  his 
nostrils.  The  ground  is  then  touched  with  the  bowl, 
and  with  various  other  minor  ceremonies  the  pipe  goes 
round  the  lodge.  Many  days  of  feasting  aud  dancing 
pass  ere  they  are  ready  for  the  campaign;  at  length, 
however,  they  abandon  the  hut,  and  death  is  the  sure 
portion  of  him  who  shall  be  known  to  enter  or  other- 
wise desecrate  it  in  their  absence. 

Upon  one  of  these  mystic  lodges  it  was  that  Baptiste 
had  suddenly  stumbled,  and  various  were  the  reflections 
suggested  in  his  mind  by  the  accident.  Within  the  lodge 
were  articles  doubtless  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  necessary  horse,  but  Baptiste  had  too  much  honour 
to  think  of  robbing  the  red-skin  temple.  There  is  an 
intuitive  respect  for  religion — a  governing  principle  of 
right  in  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  which  is  not  the 
least  singular  of  their  peculiarities.  Still,  my  friend 
was  sorely  tempted  :  '  It  looked  so  plaguy  like  thrown 
afore  my  path,  I  couldn't  hardly  say  no,'  was  his  re- 
mark ;  besides  that,  he  recollected  the  time  when  a  j)oor 
white  trapper,  being  robbed  of  his  poncho  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  made  free  with  a  blanket  found  in  one 
of  the  Arrapahoc  lodges.  Upon  being  brought  before 
the  elders,  charged  with  the  sacrilege,  his  defence  was, 
that  having  been  robbed,  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on 
his  defenceless  condition,  and  pointing  out  his  blanket, 
bade  him  clothe  himself.  '  The  Great  Spirit  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  give  away  his  own  proi>erty,'  was  the 
decision  ;  and  the  trapper  was  freed.  Still,  Baptiste  shook 
his  head,  and  was  about  to  move  away,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder  behind,  and  an  Indian  warrior 
in  his  war-paint  stood  before  him.  The  greeting  of  the 
wanderers  was  cordial  and  friendly,  for  the  youth  was 
the  brother  of  the  trapper's  love,  and  Baptiste  Brown 
hail  given  him,  the  previous  season,  the  handsomest 
tomahawk  pipe  in  the  tribe. 

'  My  white  brother  is  very  wakeful ;  he  rises  early.* 

The  hunter  laughed,  and,  indeed,  almost  blushed,  as 
he  replied,  '  My  wigwam  is  empty,  and  I  would  make 
it  very  warm  for  the  sister  of  my  Unami.  He  will  be 
a  great  warrior.' 

The  young  brave  shook  his  head  gravely,  as  he 
pointed  to  his  belt,  where  not  a  scalp  was  to  be  seen, 
and  said, '  Five  moons  have  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  Arra- 
pahoc hatchet  has  not  been  raised.  The  Blackfeet  are 
dogs,  and  hide  in  holes.'  Without  adding  anything  to 
this  significant  hint,  that  none  of  the  young  men  had 
been  nblc  to  fulfil  their  vows,  the  young  chief  led  the 
way  to  the  camp  of  the  Arrapahoc  war  party.  Bap- 
tiste, glad  to  s«-  the  face  of  a  fellow-creature,  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  Arrapahoc,  which  were  directed 
from  the  lodge  towards  the  glen  which  the  trapper  had 
already  traversed.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  woody 
defile,  and  within  twenty  feet  of  where  Baptiste  had 
passed,  was  the  Indian  camp,  where  the  hunter  was 
cordially  received,  and  invited  to  share  the  meal  which 
the  party  were  about  to  partake.  Nothing  loath,  the 
keen  air  of  the  mountains  having  inspired  a  wonderful 
appetite,  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  various 
huge  slices  of  buflalo  were  despatched  by  Baptiste,  who 
then  smoked  a  pipe  with  his  friend,  and  heard  from 
him  the  history  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  A 
short  time  passe<l,  and  certain  signs  made  Baptiste 
somewhat  uncomfortable.  It  was  apparent  the  Indians 
were  whispering  something  of  interest  concerning  him, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  a  hot  discussion  was  on  foot, 
in  which  the  young  chief  joined.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  narrator  of  the  tale,  'they  all  ngreed  that  his  white 
skin  indubitably  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the  great 
tribe  of  their  natural  enemies,  and  that,  with  the  blood 
of  a  white  upon  their  garments,  they  woidd  have  ful- 
filled the  terms  of  their  vow,  and  could  return  to  their 
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friends  and  tribe.  Bat  a  part  of  them  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  the  sacred  names  of  friend  and  brother, 
which  they  had  for  years  applied  to  him,  had  not  so 
changed  his  natural  relationship  to  them,  that  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  whom  they  had  made  their  vow,  had  sent  him 
among  them  in  the  character  which  they  themselves 
had  given  him — as  a  friend  and  a  brother  If  so,  they 
reasoned  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  would  only  anger 
the  Spirit,  and  by  no  means  relieve  them  from  the  obli- 
gation of  their  vow.  Another  party  reasoned  that  the 
Spirit  had  sent  this  victim  among  them  to  test  their 
fidelity  to  him :  he  had  indeed  been  their  friend ;  they 
had  called  him  brother ;  but  he  was  also  their  natural 
enemy  ;  and  thnt  the  great  one  to  whom  they  had  made 
their  vow  would  not  release  them  at  all  from  their  ob- 
ligations if  they  allowed  this  factitious  relation  of 
friendship  to  interfere  with  oliedienee  to  himself.  The 
other  party  rejoined,  that  although  the  trapper  was 
their  natural  enemy,  he  was  not  one  within  the  meaning 
of  their  vow;  that  the  taking  of  his  life  would  be  an 
invasion  of  its  sacred  obligations,  a  blot  upon  their 
courage,  and  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  friendship; 
,  that  they  could  find  other  victims,  but  that  their  friend 
1  could  not  find  another  life.'  To  the  consternation  of 
1  Baptistc,  these  reasons  did  not  appear  to  have  their  due 

I weight  with  the  majority,  who,  eager  to  regain  their 
homes,  and  probably  their  loves,  were  bent  on  sacrificing 
him  in  fulfilment  of  their  engagement.    Seeing  this,  the 
young  chief,  and  friend  of  our  hardy  trapper,  rose,  and 
,  waving  his  hand,  intimated  his  intention  to  speak. 
'The  Arrapahoe  is  a  warrior;  his  feet  outstrips  the 
fleetest  horse ;  his  arrow  is  as  the  lightning  of  the  Great 
Spirit ;  he  is  very  brave.    But  a  cloud  is  between  him 
and  the  sun;  he  cannot  see  his  enemy,  there  is  no 
scalp  in  his  wigwam.    The  manitou  is  good ;  he  sends 
I  a  victim,  a  man  whose  skin  is  white,  but  his  heart  is 
j  very  red  ;  the  palo-facc  is  a  brother,  and  his  long  knife 
:  is  turned  from  his  friends  the  Arrapahoes  ;  but  the  Spirit 
'  is  all-powerful.    My  brother,'  pointing  to  Baptiste,  'is 
|  very  full  of  blood ;  he  can  spare  a  little  to  stain  the 
blanket  of  the  young  men,  and  his  heart  shall  yet  be 
warm.  I  have  spoken.'  As  the  trapper  expressed  it.  the 
proposal  was  '  considerable  agin  the  grain  ;'  but  he  felt 
that  the  young  chief  had  saved  his  life.    Loud  acclama- 
tions followed  the  speech ;  many  of  those  most  clamorous 
against  the  trapper  iK'ing  only  actuated  by  the  earnest 
desire  of  returning  home  with  their  vow  accomplished, 
when  all  would  be  received  into  the  list  of  warriors, 
and  each  of  the  young  men  would  have  a  wigwam, 
!  a  wife,  and  all  the  honours  which  accrue  to  an  Indian 
,  father  of  a  family.    A  flint  lancet  was  now  produced, 
,  the  white  man's  arm  was  bared,  and  the  blood  which 
I  flowed  from  the  slight  wound  was  carefully  distri- 
i  buted  and  scattered  over  the  garments  of  the  delighted 
j  Arrapahoes.     The  scene  which  followed  was  entirely 
i  unexpected  on  the  part  of  my  poor  friend  Baptistc 
Brown.  Quite  satisfied  that  their  vow  of  shedding 
,  an  enemy's  blood  had  been  fulfilled,  the  Indians  were 
all  gratitude  for  being  removed  from  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  which  had  lasted  for  five  months ;  and  to 
testify  their  gratitude  in  a  substantial  form,  each 
I  man  sought  his  pack,  and  laid  at  their  white  brother's 
feet,  one  an  otter-skin,  another  a  beaver,  another  a  bear 
or  buffalo,  and  so  on,  until  his  riches  in  furs  far  out- 
stripped his  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  young 
chief  stood  looking  on,  and  when  the  rest  had  succes- 
sively honoured  their  guest,  advanced,  leading  by  its 
bridle  a  magnificent  saddle-horse  and  a  sumptcr-mulc 
(doubtless  a  stray  one  from  a  trader's  flock),  and  handed 
them  to  Baptistc.    To  refuse  would  have  been  against 
the  etiquette  of  the  desert,  and,  besides,  our  friend  was 
too  alive  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him, 
I  to  be  any  other  than  thankful.    Rising  therefore  with  a 
grim  smile,  he  said,  speaking  in  the  Arrapahoe  tongue, 
'  A  friend  of  mine  was  marching  from  St  Louis  to  Fort 
Bent,  and  of  course  he  crossed  the  trail  of  the  Cuman- 
ches.    Well,  one  day  a  party  of  them  Ingians  came 
upon  him,  and  having  looked  at  him  for  about  tu  tu's, 


seized  him,  and  dragging  him  to  a  pool,  thrust  his 
head  into  the  water  several  time*.  Failing  to  obtain 
their  object,  they  plastered  his  hair  with  mud,  and 
washing  it  out  again,  were  at  length  satisfied  that  it 
really  was  red.  and  not  dyed.  Delighted  with  so  extra- 
ordinary a  prize,  they  denuded  his  head,  and  having 
given  him  a  dozen  horses  in  exchange,  very  politely 
sent  him  on  his  way.  Now,  my  friend  used  to  say  that 
he  wished  he  had  a  few  bushels  more  of  the  article, 
since  it  went  off  so  well ;  and  I,  like  him.  wish  I  had 
more  red  water  in  my  veins,  since  you  find  it  so  very 
valuable.'  The  Arrapahoes,  who  had  seen  red  hair  on 
others  besides  Brown  himself,  listened  gravely,  and  when 
he  had  done,  gave  an  expressive '  hugh  !'  after  which  they 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the  trap- 
per'B  view  in  the  arches  of  the  forest.  Baptiste,  who 
felt  weak,  mounted  his  horse,  after  loading  the  mule, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  cache,  where  he 
remained  some  days.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
restored  to  his  usual  health,  the  trapper  took  his  way 
to  Brown's  Hole.  So  early  in  the  season,  his  furs  ob-  I 
tained  high  prices,  and  having  bartered  them  for  1 
knives,  beads,  powder,  ball,  &c,  a  few  days  brought 
him  to  the  Arrapahoe  village.  The  horse  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  exchange  for  the  maiden,  and  from 
that  day  the  wigwam  of  his  red-skin  bride,  in  Old 
Park,  on  Grand  River,  was  the  head-quarters  of  Bap- 
tiste Brown,  the  hardy  trapper  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


FOWNES'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  — '  CHEMISTRY,  AS 
EXEMPLIFYING  THE  WISDOM  AND 
BENEFICENCE  OP  GOD.'« 

Tms  essay  sjirings  from  a  private  endowment  under  the 
care  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  author  is  Mr  George 
Fownes,  chemical  lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
We  are  now  familiar  with  books  tracing  divine  wisdom 
and  beneficence  in  physics,  physiology,  and  the  mental 
constitution  of  man.  Mr  Babbagc  has  called  even  the 
unpromising  subject  of  mathematics  into  the  same 
field.  But  this,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  draw  inferences  of  design  from 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  book  is  a  very  ahle  one,  and,  as  a  virtue 
which  we  know  will  be  a  great  further  recommendation, 
it  is  short 

Mr  Fownes  starts  by  explaining  that  in  the  earth,  its 
atmosphere,  and  inhabitants,  there  are  but  fifty-five 
simple  (undeeompounded)  substances  or  elements,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  few  are  in  any  considerable 
amount  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  (forming  the  atmosphere), 
hydrogen  (forming,  with  oxygen,  water),  the  nou-me- 
tallic  body  silicon,  the  metals  aluminium  and  calcium, 
and  in  a  less  proportion  potassium,  sodium,  and  iron, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  inorganic 
materials  subjected  to  our  observation.  Another,  carbon, 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  all  organic  bodies.  Mr 
Fownes's  first  object  is  to  trace  the  constituents  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies  back  into  the  inorganic 
world  (the  dust  of  the  earth)  out  of  which  they  have 
been  formed ;  finding  potash,  for  instance,  in  the  fel- 
spar, one  of  the  materials  of  granite,  and  phospho- 
rus, a  large  constituent  of  our  bones,  in  porcelain  clay 
and  other  substances,  4  The  whole  subject,'  he  says, 
'of  the  formation  of  cultivable  soils,  and  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  earth's  surface,  is  replete  with  in- 
terest and  instruction.  Every  earthquake  which  has 
in  bygone  times  fractured  and  dislocated  the  solid 
strata,  every  flood  which  has  swept  over  the  ancient 
continents,  every  change  of  level  which  has  elevated 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  or  depressed  the  land  beneath 
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its  surface,  has  contributed  more  or  less  to  bring 
about  that  mixture  of  materials— sand,  clay,  and  cal- 
careous matters— which  now  form  the  earth's  upper 
covering—  the  fruit-bearing  soil,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  prosperity  and  strcngtlu  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  infer  that  all  these  things  had  reference  to  that  future 
condition  of  the  earth  when  it  should  become  the  habi- 
tation of  beings  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonders 
around  them,  and  deriving  mental  support  and  guidance 
from  the  contemplation  of  these  wonderful  provisions, 
while  enjoying  with  thankfulness  the  physical  comforts 
to  which  they  give  rise.' 

Mr  Fownes  then  traces  the  course  of  certain  of  the 
solid  substances  of  the  globe,  as  washed  down  by  run- 
ning waters  into  the  sea,  which  forms  a  great  deposi- 
tory for  them.  The  salt  of  the  sea — whence  is  it  derived  ? 
Entirely  from  the  land,  out  of  which  it  is  carried  by 
rivers.  The  ocean  must  needs  be  salt,  for  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate recipient  of  all  bupIi  matters.  And  lakes  that 
have  no  outlet,  as  the  Aral,  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judca, 
are  salt  for  the  same  reason.  It  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  uses  of  these  foreign  substances  in  the 
sea.  4  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  iodine  of  sea-water 
is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  wellbeing  of  sub- 
marine vegetation ;  that  it  forms  an  indispensable  com- 
ponent of  the  food  of  these  plants.  It  is  difficult  to 
account,  on  any  supposition,  for  its  constant  occurrence 
in  certain  of  them.  They  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
seeking  out  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  almost 
infinitesimal  quantity  of  iodine  which  analysis  indicates 
in  sea-water.  Again,  the  lime-salts  have  their  use,  and 
a  most  important  one  it  is.  Shell-flsh  and  coral-polyps 
depend  upon  them  for  the  material  of  their  curious 
structures.  It  is  very  possible,  also,  that  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  impurities  in  ordinary  water,  may 
be  of  great  service  to  the  living  system.  These  matters 
are  admitted  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  body  in 
particular  states  of  disease ;  and  if  so,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  should  be  altogether  inactive  in  health.  Pure 
distilled  water,  even  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
exceedingly  vapid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  indication  of  its  unfitness  for 
ordinary  use." 

The  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere  presents  a  very 
striking  example  of  what  can  scarcely  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  Design.  The  gases  composing  the 
atmospliere  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  chemically,  but 
only  mechanically  combined.  They  have,  however,  a 
surprising  tendency  to  a  mutual  diffusion ;  insomuch 
that  if  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  one  of  hydrogen,  a  gas  twenty  times  lighter, 
the  communication  being  by  a  tube,  and  if  the  heavy 
gas  be  placed  lowest,  nevertheless  in  a  little  while  a 
complete  mixture  of  the  two  takes  place.  Now,  see 
how  important  is  this  law  of  gaseous  diffusion.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  expired  in  great  quantities  by  animals : 
it  is  prejudicial  to  human  life :  if  it  were  to  have  the 
least  tendency  to  stagnate  near  the  ground,  it  would 
work  dreadful  effects  wherever  great  multitudes  of  ani- 
mals were  assembled.  Large  cities  and  crowded  rooms 
would  be  scenes  of  extensive  destruction.  Diffusible 
as  it  is  throughout  the  other  two  gases  composing  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  comparatively  harmless.  The  benefit 
is  equally  clear  with  regard  to  these  two  gases.  Were 
these  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity,  they  would  arrange 
themselves  in  two  layers  of  unequal  thickness,  the 
oxygen  below  and  the  nitrogen  above.  *  In  such  an 
order  of  tilings,  animal  existence  would  be  out  of  the 
question :  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  is  as  fatal  to 
life  as  one  destitute  of  that  element ;  all  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  oxidation  generally  would  be  exalted 
tenfold  in  power  and  energy ;  in  fact,  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  nature  could  not  be  maintained  in  its 
integrity  a  single  hour.  The  equable  diffusion  of  vapour 
of  water  through  the  atmosphere  is  no  less  important 
than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  In  many  warm  coun- 
tries, during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  rain  seldom  or 
never  falls,  and  it  is  only  from  the  copious  dews  depo- 


sited in  the  night  that  vegetables  derive  the  supply  of 
moisture  required  for  their  growth,  and  to  sustain  them, 
by  the  cooling  effects  of  evaporation,  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Were  the  invisible  elastic 
steam  disengaged  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  other 
large  bodies  of  water  not  subject  to  the  diffusive  law  in 
question,  it  is  probable  that  other  and  very  different 
phenomena  would  be  observed.' 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Mr  Fownes  into  his  very 
interesting  speculations  on  vegetable  and  animal  che- 
mistry, but  may  present  a  few  of  his  observations 
on  the  complicated  processes  which  ever  go  on  within 
our  bodies.  After  showing  how  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  burned  in  the  blood — not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  in 
the  lungs,  but  in  the  capillaries,  to  which,  according  to 
Liebig's  theory,  the  oxygen  is  carried  by  the  iron  in 
the  blood — he  pronounces,  ns  a  fact  of  which  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt,  *  The  internal  capillary  com- 
bustion is  the  source  of  animal  heat.  Thus  much," 
says  he,  '  for  the  body.  Every  part  where  blood-vessels 
are  to  be  found,  every  part  where  nervous  influence 
is  perceptible,  every  organ,  every  tissue,  muscle,  and 
brain,  and  nerve,  and  membrane,  waste  away  like  a 
burning  taper,  consume  to  air  and  ashes,  and  pass  from 
the  system  rejected  and  useless ;  and  where  no  means 
are  at  hand  for  repairing  these  daily  and  hourly  losses, 
the  individual  perishes — dies  more  slowly,  but  not  less 
surely,  than  by  a  blazing  pile.  He  is,  to  the  very  letter, 
burned  to  death  at  a  low  temperature ;  the  various  con- 
stituents of  the  body  give  way  in  succession  ;  first,  the 
fat  disappears ;  this  is  the  most  combustible,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  least  essential  It  is  sacrificed ;  then 
the  muscles  shrink,  and  soften,  and  decay.  At  last  the 
substance  of  the  brain  becomes  attacked,  and  madness 
and  death  close  the  scene.    "  This  is  starvation.'" 

After  details  showing  the  adaptation  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  to  the  che- 
mical nature  of  the  bodies  of  the  animals  by  which  re- 
spectively these  kinds  of  food  are  devoured.  Mr  Fownes 
goes  on  to  say,  *  The  bodily  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  human  race  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  of 
the  maintenance  of  life  and  health  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances  truly  surprising.  Extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness,  are  borne  with  impunity 
so  long  as  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  individual 
remain  in  accordance  with  his  physical  condition. 

*  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  high  temperature  of 
the  air.  and  the  abundance  of  aqueous  vapour  it  con- 
tains, develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  vegetable 
life,  the  amount  of  personal  labour  required  for  self- 
support  is  extremely  trifling.  The  heavy  and  laborious 
culture  of  the  temperate  regions,  the  unceasing  tillage 
of  the  soil  so  necessary  with  us,  are  altogether  uncalled 
for.  In  those  smiling  regions  of  almost  perpetual  sun- 
shine, where  the  teeming  earth  gives  its  increase  with 
the  least  possible  toil  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  and 
all  Nature  invites  to  repose  and  indolence,  the  energies 
of  the  mind  itself  are  unstrung  by  the  removal  of  that 
sharp  spur  of  necessity  which  goads  men  to  the  task  of 
labour,  until  exertion  becomes  a  habit,  which  carries 
them  onward  beyond  their  immediate  wants,  and  im- 
pels them  to  seek  the  permanent  improvement  and 
exaltation  of  their  state.  The  sustenance  furnished  to 
the  human  race  by  a  wise  and  bountiful  Providence  has 
been  so  adjusted  chemically  to  this  condition  of  things, 
as  involuntarily  to  excite  in  the  observer  the  deepest 
feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

'  Where  the  temperature  of  the  air  approaches  within 
a  few  degrees  that  of  the  body,  the  generation  of  animal 
heat  by  the  burning  of  organic  matter  in  the  blood  may 
be  reduced  in  amount.  Where  muscular  power  and 
motion  are  less  required  and  less  employed,  the  waste 
of  the  body  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  ;  a  compa- 
ratively small  quantity  of  food,  both  for  fuel  and  for 
nutriment,  is  in  such  a  case  required.  The  stomach, 
however,  must  be  filled,  the  uneasy  sensation  of  want 
must  be  removed ;  and  this  has  been  done.  In  the 
rice,  and  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  countries  in 
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question,  we  find  a  food  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  but  possessing  little  sustaining  power ;  much  of 
it  is  mere  water,  and  the  solid  portion  itself  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  neutral  nou-azotized  bodies,  containing  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water ; 
|  bodies  which,  in  burning,  furnish  far  less  heat  than 
;  those  in  which  carbon  and  hydrogen  greatly  predomi- 
nate. The  azotizod  portion  of  the  food  of  hot  countries 
is  always  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  rest ;  it  is. 
however,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
trifling  daily  loss  the  body  sustains.  The  desire  for 
animal  food  is  very  slight,  and  often  is  altogether 
absent 

'  The  North  American  hunter  lives  wholly  upon  flesh : 
he  patiently  follows  the  footmarks  of  his  game  through 
the  wild  woods  for  days  together,  until  he  finds  an  op- 
portunity of  surprising  it;  fasting  meanwhile,  or  at 
best  subsisting  on  a  few  scraps  of  dried  meat ;  rivalling 
the  beast  of  prey  in  his  power  of  endurance — in  his 
quick  yet  stealthy  step,  and  in  the  searching  glance  of 
his  eye ;  careless  alike  of  frost  and  heat,  sleeping  on 
the  bare  ground,  a  thin  blanket  or  a  buffalo  robe  his 
only  protection.  It  is  his  food  which  enables  him  to  do 
and  to  sutler  all  this ;  to  bear  exertions  which  would 
destroy  him  were  he  not  supported  from  within  by  a 
kind  of  nourishment  so  concentrated  in  its  form  as  to 
supply  abundantly  during  the  period  of  repose  the 
losses  of  bodily  substance,  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  change  of  matter,  and  even  to  render  the  exertions 
themselves,  violent  and  continued  as  they  are,  actually 
sources  of  pleasure. 

'  It  is  not  by  any  peculiarity  of  physical  constitution 
that  the  Indian  is  enabled  to  bear  hardship,  and  fatigue, 
and  privation,  which  to  us  appear  extraordinary  ;  the 
European,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  under  a 
similar  regimen,  exhibits  the  same  remarkable  powers. 
The  hunters  and  trappers  employed  by  the  fur  com- 
panies of  British  America  lead  a  still  harder  life.  These 
men  are,  as  is  well  known,  accustomed  to  disperse 
themselves,  often  singly,  along  the  rivers  and  streams, 
the  haunts  of  the  beavers  and  other  animals  they  seek 
to  capture;  a  rifle  and  flint  and  steel  their  only  house- 
hold goods,  without  shelter  in  the  midst  of  a  trackless 
wilderness,  often  suffering  the  extremities  of  cold  and 
hunger,  subsisting  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  the  creatures 
they  succeed  in  taking,  and  this  for  months  together, 
until  each  has  collected  the  number  of  skins  he  deems 
sufficient  to  repay  his  labour,  or  the  fast-falling  snows 
of  approaching  winter  drive  him  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  trader's  fort. 

'And  vet  this  wild  existence  is  said  to  possess  a 
charm  of  its  own,  powerful  enough  to  bind  to  the  end  of 
their  days  those  who  have  once  practised  it :  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  lake  and  the  river,  the  freedom 
of  the  desert,  and  even  the  very  dangers  of  the  pursuit, 
have  their  own  peculiar  attraction.  The  nun  them- 
selves, when  not  cut  off  prematurely  by  starvation,  or 
any  other  of  the  common  accidents  of  this  life,  or  mur- 
dered by  the  IndianB  whose  vengeance  they  have  pro- 
voked by  their  aggressions,  live  to  old  age,  exempt 
from  a  host  of  sorrows  and  afflictions  known  to  a  more 
luxurious  race;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  as 
much  real  happiness  as  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man. 

4  Take  again  the  condition  of  the  Esquimaux  in  his 
hut  of  ice-blocks  or  drift-wood,  his  only  food  the  seal 
and  the  walrus,  which  he  spears  with  his  bone-pointed 
weapon,  from  a  little  frail  coracle  of  skins.  The  air  is 
cold  enough  to  freeze  quicksilver  ;  he  wraps  himself  in 
his  dress  of  furs,  and  forth  he  goes  with  perfect  im- 
punity, and  the  cold  of  the  shore  of  the  frozen  sea 
affects  him  less  than  that  of  a  chilly  January  day  does 
the  Englishman  by  his  warm  fireside.  Yet  the  Esqui- 
maux has  no  fireside  ;  he  cooks  his  food  by  the  heat  of 
a  lamp  fed  with  oil,  the  product  of  the  chase;  his 
country  produces  no  fuel,  and  he  cannot  think  of  de- 
voting the  few  fragments  of  wood,  brought  by  the 
ocean-currents  from  more  favoured  climes,  which  he  I 


]  finds  upon  the  sea-beach,  to  this  purpose ;  they  are  f;ir 
too  valuable  to  be  so  employed,  llov.,  then,  it  may  be 
|  asked,  is  he  capable  of  supporting  this  intensity  oi 
I  cold  ?  The  peculiarity  of  his  food  furnishes  the-  reply. 
'  We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  food  of  these  poor  people,  as  we  in  our  ignorance 
and  presumption  dare  to  call  them  ;  to  commiserate  the 
taste  of  those  who,  as  our  northern  navigators  relate, 
prefer  a  pirn:  of  tallow-candle  or  a  draught  of  train-oil 
to  the  fare  of  an  English  man-of-war ;  but  a  little  more 
consideration  might  perhaps  show  us  that  the  blubber 
and  fat  of  the  arctic  eetaeea  and  fish,  the  only  food  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  can  obtain,  really  consti-  j 
tute  the  only  sort  of  food  which  could  enable  them  to 
bear  up  against  the  extremities  of  cold  to  which  they 
are  subject.  There  is  no  other  substance  but  fat.  and 
that  in  very  large  quantity,  which  would  .answer  the 
purpose  required.  It  is  a  substance  exceedingly  rich 
in  hydrogen,  and  in  the  body  eminently  combustible ; 
weight  for  weight,  it  will  generate  a  far  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  burned  in  the  blood,  than  anything  else 
which  can  be  taken  as  food.  It  will  be  wiser,  then,  in- 
stead of  condemning,  as  filthy  and  abhorrent,  the  tastes 
and  propensities  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  consider  them  as  j 
a  special  adaptation,  by  an  unspeakably  benevolent  Pro-  j 
vidence,  of  the  very  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

4  Hut  this  is  not  all :  the  same  individual  who,  when  in 
a  warm  or  temperate  climate,  craves  a  large  proportion 
of  bread  and  vegetable  food,  and  turns  with  aversion 
from  fatty  substances,  experiences,  when  transported  to 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  a  complete  revolution 
in  his  tastes  and  desires.  Nothing  will  then  satisfy 
him  but  fat :  the  flesh  of  deer,  fish,  to  be  acceptable, 
must  be  loaded  with  fat ;  he  takes  delight  in  sucking 
the  marrow  from  the  bones  ;  nothing  in  the  shape*  of 
grease  comes  amiss  to  him  ;  he  longs  for  it ;  he  desires 
it  as  much  as  bo  formerly  loathed  it.  Rut  this  new, 
this  induced  state,  only  lasts  as  long  as  his  mode  of  life 
requires  ;  removal  to  a  milder  region  restores  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  first  condition. 

4  This  is  no  imaginary  statement ;  it  is  perfectly  au- 
thentic, and  serves  to  place  in  a  novel  and  striking 
point  of  view  the  power  of  accommodation  to  circum-  I 
stances  possessed  by  man.' 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  in  winch  we  can 
most  cordially  concur  with  our  intelligent  author.  '  In 
whatever  light  we  consider  these  matters,  the  argument 
of  benevolent  design  and  contrivance  deduced  from  the 
obvious  facts  themselves  remains  unaltered.  The  care 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  is  not  less  shown  in  the 
connexion  he  has  established  between  physical  and 
moral  health.  The  labour  which  a  man  is  obliged  to 
exert  to  procure  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
not  less  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  tone 
of  mind  than  of  a  sound  and  active  condition  of  the 
bodily  organism.  No  evil  can  be  greater  than  the 
rust,  alike  of  body  and  soul,  which  results  from  inac- 
tivity. The  state  of  labour  is  the  very  condition  of 
enjoyment;  not.  indeed,  the  excessive  ami  slavish  toil 
to  which  a  very  large  -portion  of  mankind  have,  by  a 
most  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  been 
reduced,  but  that  moderate  and  well-regulated  labour 
of  mind  and  lx>dy  which  conduces  so  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both,  and  which  woidd  be,  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  fully  sufficient  to  impart  comfort  and 
abundance  to  all.  If  men  only  knew  and  felt  how  inse- 
parably their  own  individual  happiness  is  connected 
with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  species-,  if 
those  who  have  intellect,  and  power,  and  wealth  at 
their  disposal,  could  only  be  ]>ersuaded  to  thrust  aside 
the  petty  jealousies  and  cares,  the  idle  parade  and 
prejudices  of  society,  and  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
great  work  of  human  improvement,  how  much  might 
be  effected !  How  much  happier,  and  how  much  better 
all  might  become  if  a  sound  and  universal  spirit  of 
philanthropy  were  once  awakened,  capable  of  embrac- 
ing within  its  pale  all  order*  and  conditions  of  men, 
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considering  them,  as  they  really  are,  the  children  of 
one  common  Parent,  bound  together  by  the  tics  of 
brotherhood,  each  having  a  special  duty  assigned  to 
him  to  perforin,  not  independently  of,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest,  and  exciting  all  to  render  each  other 
mutual  assistance  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  this  life  of  discipline  and  pupilage.' 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SHOA. 

It  was  supposed  in  the  middle  nges  that  there  existed 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  Christian  prince  called  rrester 
John,  or  the  priest  John.  The  first  European  traveller 
who  mentioned  him  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
sent  in  1246,  by  Fope  Innocent  IV.,  on  a  mission  to 
Mongolia.  He  was  not,  however,  successful  in  his 
search  for  the  mysterious  priest.  Still,  the  existence  of 
such  an  individual  in  Asia  continued  to  be  believed  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  this  time  the  Por- 
tuguese, having  found  the  route  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  determined  to  look  for  Prester 
John  in  Africa.  Accordingly  Pedro  Covilham  penetrated 
into  Abyssinia,*  where  he  discovered  at  Shoa  a  body  of 
Greek  Christians,  governed  by  a  Christian  monarch. 
This  sovereign  was  pronounced  to  be  the  long-sought 
Prester  John,  whose  whereabouts  had  puzzled  the  papal 
world  for  so  many  centuries,  although  neither  himself 
nor  his  predecessors  had  adopted  the  title.  Indeed  he 
claimed  fur  higher  pretensions,  tracing  his  lineage  to 
Solomon  through  the  queen  of  Saba,  called  Makada. 
All  his  successors,  down  to  Sahela  Selassie,  the  present 
monarch,  claim  the  same  ancestral  honours. 

The  existence  of  a  small  body  of  Christians  amidst 
the  strongholds  of  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan,  ex- 
cited in  the  religious  world  of  Europe  the  warmest 
interest  and  curiosity.  A  mission  was  sent  into  Shoa 
by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Ahys- 
siuians  from  their  rude  and  imperfect  system  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  but  these  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  and  they  ceased  to  be  persevered  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
that  time  no  European  penetrated  into  Shoa  till  1S.1G, 
when  two  Frenchmen,  Messrs  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
entered  it,  and  were  followed  by  their  countryman 
Rochet  d'Uerieourt.  The  first  Englishman  who  reached 
Shoa  was  l)r  Pi  ke,  whose  notes  in  the  journals  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  contain  the  earliest  precise 
information  regarding  the  geography  of  the  country 
which  had  hitherto  been  published.  After  him  came 
Major  Harris,  at  the  head  ei'  a  political  mission,  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal. 
The  latest  visitor  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  Sahela 
Selassie,  Negoos  or  Autocrat  of  Shoa,  was  Mr  Johnston, 
whose  interesting  work  is  now  in  our  hands,  f 

This  gentleman,  a  naval  surgeon,  wns  appointed  to 
superintend  the  conveyance  of  additional  stores  to 
Major  Harris,  while  the  British  mission  which  he  com- 
manded was  at  Shoa.  Leaving  Bombay,  Mr  John- 
ston embarked  from  Aden,  crossed  the  sea  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb,  and  landed  at  the  opposite  African  port  of 
Tajourah.  Here  he  joined  a  katilah,  or  trading  caravan, 
about  to  start  for  Shoa.  Although  the  only  European 
of  the  company,  and  intrusted  with  stores  which  con- 
stantly excited  the  cupidity  of  his  half-savage  com- 
panions, yet  he  managed  not  only  to  convey  his  own 
charge  to  its  destination  in  safety,  but  also  to  recover  a 
quantity  of  valuable  articles  which  had  been  previously 
wrested  from  Major  Harris  and  his  strong  escort  during 
their  progress  through  the  country.  Mr  Johnston  arrived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Shoa  territory  in  May  1842, 
nnd  after  some  delay  reached  Angolahlah,  the  town  in 


*  Abyssinia  is  divided  into  three  distinct  territories,  Tigrc,  Am- 
luu-a,  and  Shoa,  which  includes  Efat.  The  latter  only  1*  governed 
by  a  king. 

t  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  tec.    Bv  Charles  Johnston, 
"  i:  J.  Madden  and  Co. 


which  the  superior  officers  of  the  mission  were  quar- 
tered. 

As  regards  Major  Harris,  it  was  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that  his  visit  Mas  of  a  diplomatic  character,  'flic 
fear  of  being  overreached  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  he 
had  to  negotiate,  caused  not  only  the  Shoan  king,  but 
his  subjects,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  English.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  aspect  under  which  Major  Harris  saw  the  mo- 
narch and  his  people  was  far  less  favourable,  and  per- 
haps far  less  true,  than  that  of  travellers  who  were 
unencumbered  with  political  duties.  It  was  therefore 
lucky,  rather  than  otherwise,  that  Mr  Johnston,  soon 
after  presenting  himself,  had  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  for,  this  completely 
detaching  him  from  the  mission,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king,  and  was  enabled  to  live  among  his 
subjects  as  a  private  individual.  The  result  is  a  fuller 
detail  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Shoan s  than  he  would 
have  been  able  to  furnish  had  he  partaken  in  any  of  the 
political  functions  of  the  mission. 

Our  traveller  paid  a  visit  to  the  Negoos,  who  gave 
lum  a  gracious  reception,  and  ordered  him,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, rations  for  his  support  during  the  time  he 
should  stay  in  the  country.  Having  given  an  account 
of  the  monarch  and  his  court  in  our  notice  of  Major 
Harris's  book,  we  shall  not  pause  for  the  details  of  Mr 
Johnston's  visit  On  his  way  from  Angolaldah  to  a 
more  healthily  situated  town,  the  traveller  rested  at 
Ankobar,  and  was  entertained  by  the  sister  of  his  ser- 
vant Walderheros ;  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  a  Shoan  residence.  '  The  house  was  of  the 
better  sort,  built  of  splinted  ted,  and  consisted  of  a 
central  apartment,  with  recesses  formed  by  the  division 
of  the  space  between  two  circular  walls,  which  were 
placed  at  about  four  feet  distant  from  eacli  other.  In 
one  of  these  recesses  was  placed  a  bedstead,  covered  with 
an  ox  skin  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  kautufla,  which 
gives  to  this  kind  of  leather  a  red  colour.  A  skin  so  pre- 
pared is  called  tut.  The  kautufla  is  a  pleasing-looking 
tree,  and  might  be  cultivated  as  a  lawn  shrub  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  species  of  acacia ;  and  the  bright-red  seed- 
vessels,  formed  like  those  of  the  English  ash,  remaining 
after  the  foliage  disappears,  would  diminish  considerably, 
I  think,  the  dreary  aspect  of  a  shrubbery  in  that  season. 

'  In  the  other  two  recesses  were  numerous  jars  con- 
taining ale,  grain,  and  water,  and  side  by  side  stood  four 
jtedestal  hand-mills,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  hole,  knocked 
through  the  mud  and  stick  wall,  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  window  and  chimney.  The  large  circular 
hearth  occupied  the  usual  situation,  nenrly  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  which  was  itself  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  Two  solid  planks  of  the  siybur  tree, 
each  of  which  had  been  cut  with  no  little  labour  from  a 
single  tree,  formed  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  The  hinges 
on  which  they  revolved  consisted  of  strong  projecting 
extremities  on  one  side  of  the  top  and  l>ottom  of  each, 
which  were  1*eceived  into  corresponding  holes  on  the 
wooden  lintel  and  threshold.  At  night,  the  two  flaj>s 
were  secured  by  an  iron  hasp  shutting  upon  a  staple, 
that  admitted  a  kind  of  wooden  1  inch -pin  to  be  thrust 
through.*  In  honour  of  the  guest  a  supper  was  given, 
for  which  the  following  preparations  were  made.  *  A 
large  round  table  of  wicker-work,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  about  three  feet,  and  about  one  foot  in  height,  was 
reached  down  from  a  peg,  where  it  had  been  suspended 
against  the  wall,  and  laid  upon  the  floor  before  me.  In 
the  centre  of  this,  Eichess,  the  lady  of  the  house,  placed 
a  round  saucer-like  dish  of  red  earthenware,  full  of  the 
cayenne  pottage  which  had  been  long  preparing  upon 
the  fire,  atid  in  which  were  boiled  to  a  hot  fricassee  the 
disjointed  limbs  of  a  fowl.  A  separate  heap  of  three  or 
four  of  the  thin  ten"  crumpets,  folded  fourfold,  was  then 
put  for  each  person.  Walderheros,  for  a  few  beads,  had 
purchased  at  the  palace  about  a  yard  of  yellow  wax 
taper,  which  was  merely  a  long  fag  dipped  into  the 
melted  material.  Having  cut  oft"  and  lighted  a  portion 
of  this,  he  carried  it  flaring  about  in  hU  left  hand  as  he 
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assisted  mrrtt  busily  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
things.  Musculo,  not  to  be  idle,  had  seated  himself 
upon  one  corner  of  the  bed  I  occupied,  and  with  the 
bullock's  horn  upon  his  knee  occasionally  replenished 
my  drinking-horn,  and  as  frequently  assisted  me  in 
finishing  its  contents. 

•Everything  at  length  being  pronounced  ready,  I 
was  requested  to  take  my  seat  at  the  table,  a  boss  of 
straw  being  placed  for  my  accommodation.  I,  however, 
preferred  remaining  on  the  bed,  watching  their  whole 
proceedings  for  want  of  other  amusement  The  com- 
pany, who  soon  seated  themselves,  consisted  of  Eichess 
(the  hostess),  Musculo  (her  husband),  Walderheros, 
and  Mahriam,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  host  named 
Abta  Mahriam,  one  of  the  king's  gunmen,  who  had 
come  in  during  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  Musculo 
took  the  straw  seat,  the  rest  squatted  around  the  table 
upon  their  heels,  and  formed  altogether  a  good  picture 
of  an  Abyssinian  family.  Eichess  commenced  by  dipping 
several  folds  of  the  thin  bread  into  the  cayenne  pottage, 
until  well  saturated  with  the  condiment.  With  a  quan- 
tity of  this  she  supplied  each  individual,  taking  for  that 
purpose  the  topmost  layer  of  the  heap  of  bread  assigned 
to  them,  which,  after  sopping,  was  returned  to  its  pre- 
vious situation.  The  party  now  proceeded  on  their  own 
account,  tearing  ofT  portions  of  the  under  bread,  and 
wiping  it  upon  the  moistened  morsel  above,  by  the 
contact  giving  to  it  the  required  hot  relish,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  putting  mustard  upon  meat. 

'  The  supper  drew  gradually  to  a  dose,  and  as  the 
viands  disappeared,  matter  for  conversation  seemed  to 
increase.  As  the  appetites  of  the  party  were  appeased, 
I  noticed  little  choice  bits  of  the  fowl  that  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tcort  basin  were  taken  out  by  the 
fingers  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  being  rolled  up  in  a 
mass  of  bread  far  too  large  for  the  mouth,  were  succes- 
sively handed  to  all  around.  Each  one,  as  he  received  the 
compliment,  slightly  rising  from  the  ground,  kissed  the 
joined  wrists  of  his  own  hands  as  he  offered  to  support 
the  hand  of  Eichess,  whilst  she  held  the  morsel  to  the 
mouth  until  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  Mahriam,  the 
slave-girl,  who  sat  with  the  rest,  was  not  neglected,  for 
a  larger  portion  came  to  her  share  than  to  any  of  the 
others.  Slaves,  generally,  are  considered  by  their  owners 
m  the  light  of  near  relations,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  foster 
children. 

'  The  repast  being  concluded,  all  wiped  their  pottage- 
soiled  fingers  upon  the  last  fragments  of  the  bread,  which 
were  then  duly  swallowed.  Mahriam  now  got  up,  and 
from  out  a  gourd -shell  poured  a  little  water  upon  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  party,  who,  rubbing  the  lingers 
together  a  little,  then  dried  them  upon  their  ample 
tobes.  A  gambo  of  strong  ale,  called  thabih,  containing 
at  least  five  gallons,  was  now  opened,  and  deep  horn 
cups  were  frequently  replenished,  whilst  a  lively  con- 
versation concerning  the  event*  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  was  kept  up ;  a  very  highly-coloured  account  of 
my  reception  by  the  Negooa,  no  doubt,  having  been 
given  by  Walderheros,  who,  as  principal  speaker  upon 
the  occasion,  was  in  the  happiest  mood  possible,  and 
though  generally  very  careful  of  his  tapers  on  other 
occasions,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  light  the  re- 
maining half  yard  to  afford  him  time  to  conclude  his 
long  narration.' 

The  town  in  which  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mr 
Johnston  should  reside  was  called  Aiiu  Amba ;  and 
after  a  time  a  house  was  allotted  to  him  by  his  royal 
entertainer.  Once  an  established  housekeeper,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  for  our  countryman  to  go  to  market 
— this  in  Aliu  Amba  is  held  every  Friday.  '  A  very 
short  descent  led  us  to  an  equally  winding  road,  but 
broader,  and  having  more  of  the  character  of  a  public 
way  than  the  little  lane  from  my  house.  Here  we  met 
market-people  hawking  their  wares  with  loud  cries  ;  or 
loud-talking  disputants  carrying  on  a  strong  argument, 
as  they  battered  away,  with  heavy  but  harmless  blows 
of  their  long  sticks,  upon  the  goat  skin  sacks  of  grain 
or  cotton  with  which  numerous  donkeys  before  them 


were  laden,  and  which  were  being  conveyed  to  the 
market-place. 

'  The  low  hum  of  distant  voices  gradually  increased 
into  a  murmur,  and  then  into  a  hubbub,  as  we  entered 
the  market-place,  which  was  a  large  plain  occupying 
the  southern  half  of  the  table  rock,  bare  and  stony, 
except  in  the  centre,  where  a  high  circular  hedge  of  a 
thin  pipe-formed  euphorbia  fenced  in  the  Mohainniedaji 
burial-place  of  the  town.  Its  limits,  besides,  were  well 
defined  by  a  low  stone  wall,  carried  all  around,  and 
upon  that  portion  of  it  facing  the  entrance  of  our  road 
into  the  market-place  sat  Tinta,*  wrapt  up  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  in  his  tobe,  save  his  head  and  one  arm, 
with  which  he  gave  directions  respecting  the  receiving 
of  toll,  or  deciding  such  cases  of  dispute  as  might  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  market  As  soon  as  he  saw  roe 
with  Walderheros,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached, he  shifted  his  position,  so  that  I  might  sit 
upon  the  sun-dried  ox-skin  by  his  side — a  favoured 
visitor,  honoured  thus  by  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

'I  observed  that  everything  that  is  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market  pays  a  kind  of  duty.    This  is  generally 
either  in  kind,  or  an  equivalent  in  salt  pieces,  the  only 
money  in  Shoa.    Grain  is  examined  by  the  governor, 
who  determines  the  amount  to  be  taken  as  toll,  this 
impost  being  regulated  according  to  certain  customary 
laws.     Such  toll  is  measured  by  single  handfuls,  a 
species  of  measure  very  usual  in  Shoo,  and  called 
tring.    Butter  is  submitted  to  a  similar  process,  the 
offh-er  appointed  scooping  out  of  the  gourd-shell,  in 
which  it  is  generally  brought,  a  quantity  with  his 
fingers,  which  is  then  put  into  a  recipient  jar  that 
stands  by  his  side.  The  salt  merchants,  cattle  sellers, 
and,  in  fact  all  dealers,  pay  for  the  convenience  of 
bartering  their  goods,  and  during  the  day  large  heaps 
of  ohmulohs  and  of  market  produce  accumulate  around 
the  feet  of  the  governor,  whose  perquisites  of  office 
they  appear  to  be.    A  less  profitable  employment  for 
him  is  the  settlement  of  disputes,  as  very  long-winded 
debates  sometimes  occur  before  a  settlement  can  be 
established  between  the  disputing  parties  ;  and  for 
this  business  no  fees  are  demanded,  although  I  have 
no  doubt  such  a  situation  of  general  referee  in  matters 
of  the  kind  is  very  productive  of  private  gifts.  People 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  market,  compromise 
their  tolls  by  a  regular  payment  of  from  one  to  three 
ahmulahs  weekly,  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  bring 
whatever  produce  they  choose.    I  also  understood  that 
the  people  of  the  towu  were  exempted  from  any  impo- 
sition of  toll  for  such  articles  as  they  exposed  for  sole. 
After  amusing  myself  for  some  time  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings at  this  p'lace  for  the  "  receipt  of  custom,"  and 
having  witnessed  a  decision  in  this  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Piepoudre  courts  of  feudal  times,  I  left  Tinta 
for  a  while  to  stroll  about  the  market 

*  Excepting  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  people, 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  language  in  which 
the  transactions  were  carried  on,  the  Abyssinian  market, 
in  its  more  prominent  character,  exactly  resembles 
similar  assemblages  of  people  in  English '  towns ;  the 
same  confused  hum  of  voices,  busy  ever-changing 
figures  crossing  and  recrossing,  stooping  to  look  at 
wares,  or  pushing  through  the  crowd  to  make  way  to 
the  scats  of  those  selling  that  which  they  may  require. 
All  is  bustle  and  apparent  confusion,  over  which  loud 
cries  of  hawking  sales-people  reach  to  the  very  out' 
skirts  of  the  town. 

4  The  town  of  Aliu  Amba  being  occupied  by  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans,  its  market  presents  a  much 
more  varied  appearance  than  either  that  of  Farreu  or 
Ankobar;  the  former  being  almost  exclusively  fre- 
quented by  Mohammedans,  whilst  the  latter  (which  is 
held  in  the  meadow  adjoining  to  the  mill  of  Demetrius, 
on  the  road  to  Tchakkah)  is  as  exclusively  Christian  in 
its  dealings.  To  judge  from  the  character  of  the  produce 


•  This  individual,  beside*  being 
|  wu  situ  govi-mor  of  Aliu  Am  bo. 
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sent  to  Alia  Aniba  market,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  greater  amount  of  wealth  in  Shiw  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  subject*  of  Saheln  Selassie ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion almost  among  the  Mohammedans  to  conceal  the 
riches  they  possess,  so  that  appearances  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Had  I  not  known  that  the  more  wealthy  of 
their  religion  invariably  invest  their  money  in  slaves, 
to  supply  the  Dankalli  and  Hurrah  dealers,  I  should 
certainly  have  inferred,  from  the  scanty  and  very  limited 
stores  placed  before  the  saleswomen  of  that  faith  in 
Aliu  Amba  market,  that  the  Islam  inhabitants  of  Shoa 
were  exceedingly  poor.  Many  of  these  women  sit  for  a 
whole  day,  offering,  in  exchange  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  corn  that  may  be  offered,  a  thimbleful  of  "  col" 
[kohl?]  (antimony  used  for  blackening  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids),  a  few  lumps  of  gum  myrrh,  a  handful  of  frankin- 
cense, or  a  little  shumlah,  the  blue  and  red  threads  of 
unwoven  cloth  brought  from  the  sea-coast,  and  which 
is  used  in  forming  the  ornamental  borders  of  their  large 
body-cloths.  Sometimes  their  scanty  stock  is  increased 
by  three  or  four  lemons,  or  as  many  needles.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Anihara  (the  name  now  given  only  to 
Christians  of  this  country)  bring  an  abundance  of 
cotton  cloths,  of  cattle,  of  corn,  and  are  the  only  money- 
changers I  saw,  some  of  them  sitting  behind  high  wails 
of  new  and  good-conditioned  salt-pieces. 

4  Trade,  in  a  great  measure,  is  carried  on  by  barter, 
an  exchange  of  commodities  being  much  more  general 
than  purchasing  with  ahmulahs  [pieces  of  salt]  ;  except 
in  the  case  of  cuttle-buying,  when  the  price  is  generally 
fixed  at  a  certain  number  of  these  salt-pieces.  For  two 
ahmulahs  a  very  fine  young  sheep  or  goat  may  be 
bought,  and  the  very  best  of  the  kind  will  not  sell  for 
more  than  five.  A  good-sized  goat,  however,  commands 
a  much  higher  price,  ten  or  twelve  ahmulahs  being 
sometimes  asked.  An  ox  for  ploughing  brings  about 
seventy  ahmulahs,  or,  if  small,  and  intended  for  killing, 
may  be  bought  as  low  as  thirty.  Horses  and  mules  vary 
in  price  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars.  The  latter  arc 
preferred  by  the  Abyssinians.  I  have  been  offered  a 
very  excellent  horse  for  two  dollars,  and  have  seen  one 
blind,  but  in  good  condition,  sold  for  twelve  ahmulahs, 
or  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  next  principal 
tiling  in  the  market  is  the  cotton  cloths,  which  are 
woven  of  one  general  width,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
yard,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  long.  Of  the  common 
kind  arc  made  the  "  sennafil,"  or  wide  short  trousers  of 
the  men,  and  the  "  shumah,"  or  waist-cloth  of  the 
women.  The  body-cloth,  or  tobe,  is  common  to  both 
•exes;  but  those  of  the  men  being  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  women,  are  generally  double  folds  of  the 
cloth,  or  four  cubits  in  breadth,  and  at  least  seven  cubits 
long.  Sometimes  they  are  of  an  extravagant  sire.  A 
narrow  border  of  the  blue  and  red  woollen  stuff,  called 
shumlah,  woven  into  the  cloth,  is  the  only  ornament, 
and  these  coloured  stripes  will  be  sometimes  repeated  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cloth.  These  tobes  vary  in  price 
according  to  tlie  number  of  these  ornamental  additions 
to  the  simple  cotton  thread,  of  which  the  greater  number 
are  entirely  composed.  Four  or  five  dollars  is  a  great 
price  to  give  for  one,  but  the  one  forwarded  to  our 
queen  by  Sahcla  Selassie  was  worth  thirty  dollars.  I 
gave  for  a  cloth  for  Walderhcros,  which  was  ten  yards 
long  and  three  quarters  broad,  ten  ahmulahs ;  but  when 
I  wanted  one  a  little  finer,  with  a  stripe  across  each  end 
of  the  blue  and  white  worsted,  for  my  own  use,  I  had  to 
give  a  dollar  for  it* 

Except  weaving,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
rude  loom,  and  a  very  primitive  mode  of  turning  with 
a  lathe,  there  are  no  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name 
carried  on  in  Shoa.  Although  the  sugar-cane  is  grown 
in  the  country,  no  means  of  extracting  the  pure  sugar 
are  employed;  the  cane  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
masticated  as  a  sweetmeat  Mr  Johnston  therefore  ex- 
tracted a  quantity  of  the  pure  sugar,  and  presented  it,  at 
his  next  interview,  to  the  Negoos.  The  king  received  it 


with  every  expression  of  gratification,  although,  as  Mr 
Johnston  discovered,  he  had  been  forestalled  in  this 
manufacture  and  present  by  M.  Rochet.  Both  gentle- 
men also  made  some  gunpowder  for  his  majesty,  with 
which  he  was  extremely  delighted.  Mr  Johnston  de- 
clares his  regret  that  he  was  unable,  from  ignorance, 
to  teach  the  art  of  knitting,  and  recommends  future 
travellers  to  acquire  it,  as  there  is  nothing  which  Sahela 
Selassie  appears  to  desire  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts  himself,  and  their  dissemination  amongst 
his  subjects. 

After  remaining  about  eight  months  in  the  country, 
Mr  Johnston  abruptly  closes  his  narrative  without 
letting  his  reader  know  how  he  got  back  to  England. 
That  he  did  so  in  safety,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  he 
dates  his  preface  'London;'  and  he  has  made  one  or 
two  appearances  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 
meetings,  at  which  he  communicated  some  valuable 
corrections  to  the  not  very  correct  information  we  pos 
sess  concerning  the  district  through  which  he  has  tra- 
velled. Of  these  corrections  it  is  our  intention  to  avail 
ourselves,  in  an  article  on  Abyssinia,  in  a  future  number. 


THE  EXPOSITION  IN  PARIS. 

For  part  of  the  present  summer,  Paris  has  been  a  scene 
of  more  than  ordinary  bustle.  Strangers  have  flocked 
to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  France,  but  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries.  Hotels 
and  lodging-houses  were  for  two  months  crammed  with 
temporary  residents ;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  ac- 
commodation, that  the  price  of  house-room  rose  to 
double  and  triple  the  usual  amount  The  cause  of 
tliis  excitement  was  an  exhibition  of  articles  produced 
by  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  which  takes 
place  once  in  five  years  under  the  encouragement  and 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  in  which,  as  minht  be  expected, 
something  like  a  national  interest  is  felt  Not  to  be 
behind  in  the  general  scramble  of  travellers  from  Lon- 
don, I  got  over  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  exhibi- 
tion some  dozen  times  previous  to  its  close.  Exhibitions 
usually  make  but  dull  work  in  description ;  but  this 
one,  as  a  French  exhibition  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Englishmen,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  progress 
made  by  a  rival  nation  in  some  of  our  own  lines  of  exer- 
tion, may  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest 

The  weather,  to  begin  with,  was  excessively  hot 
The  sun  beat  down  in  his  greatest  fervour ;  in  crossing 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  almost  felt  as  if  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  gladly  hastened  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  Champs  Elysces.  Many  having 
followed  the  some  impulse,  I  found  streams  of  people 
pursuing  their  way  beneath  the  trees  towards  the  open 
glade  in  which  the  building  for  the  exhibition  has  been 
erected.  Emerging  on  the  scene,  we  observe  a  large 
edifice,  covering  probably  a  hundred  yards  square,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  its  glass- 
covered  roof,  therefore,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees.  Soldiers  guard  the  various  entrances, 
and  over  the  principal,  which  faces  the  roadway  to  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile,  is  conspicuously  inscribed— '  Exposition 
des  Prodctts  de  l'Indcstrie  Nationale.' 

Well  may  it  be  called  national.  The  thing  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  so  as  at  once  to  impress  us  as  something 
worthy  of  a  great  and  aspiring  people.  England  perhaps 
requires  to  give  no  such  proof  of  its  advance  in  the  useful 
arts.  The  shop-windows  of  London  are  in  themselves  an 
Exposition ;  and  the  tokens  of  England's  greatness  in  this 
line  ore  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  case  is  different 
with  France,  which,  being  a  comparatively  new  country 
as  regards  the  arts 
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means  of  collecting  and  exhibiting  examples  of  its  manu- 
factures, and  of  show  ing  by  comparison  what  progress 
is  from  time  to  time  mudc.  A  glance  at  the  present 
vast  assemblage  of  articles  cannot  fail  to  give  a  convic- 
tion that  the  French  are  nut  more  eminent  fur  their 
inventive  faculties  than  their  powers  of  imitation. 
Peace,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital,  have 
latterly  ]>ermitted  them  to  make  the  most  gratifying 
advances  in  the  useful  arts.  That  the  i>oliey  of  I.ouis 
l'hilippe  has  contributed  to  this  result,  no  one  will  deny. 
Friendly  to  social  advancement,  and  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  mechanism  and  manufacture,  as  well 
as  with  the  humanising  influence  of  commerce,  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  age  when  the  human 
mind,  disgusted  with  the  empty  results  of  a  struggle  for 
military  glory,  was  disposed  to  something  more  honour- 
able and  useful  than  war  and  its  accompaniments.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  Exposition  in  1839,  when  the  king 
assembled  the  exhibitors  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
honorary  rewards,  he  said,  '  Accept  my  thanks ;  by 
your  labours  you  protect  and  aid  humanity ;  your 
talents,  your  success,  tend  to  the  melioration  of  all 
classes ;  and  you  thus  fulfil  the  dearest  wishes  of  my 
heart  Our  progress,  great  as  it  is,  will  not  stop  here. 
To  what  extent  it  will  go  I  know  not.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  respect  the  independence  of  our  neighbours, 
as  our  independence  is  respected  by  them.  No  man 
can  predict  or  estimate  the  impulse  which  our  national 
genius  will  give  to  the  conquests  of  industry— conquests 
which  contribute  to  public  wealth,  which  despoil  no 
man,  riolate  no  rights,  and  which  cause  no  tears  to 
flow.'  Sentiments  like  these  will  be  responded  to  by 
every  friend  of  humanity. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  we  may  now 
enter  the  body  of  the  building,  and  take  a  view  of  it* 
contents.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  know  winch 
hand  to  turn  to.  The  large  square  area  is  divided  into 
long  arcades  or  walks,  parallel  to  and  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  the  whole  interspersed  with  rows 
of  pillars  supporting  the  roof.  Tlie  general  aspect 
is  that  of  an  extensive  and  miscellaneous  bazaar.  Piled 
on  counters  along  the  sides  of  the  arcades,  the  various 
classes  of  goods  are  arranged  in  regular  order,  those  of 
every  individual  exhibitor  being  under  the  charge  of  a 
kecjier — generally  a  young  woman,  who  sits  reading  a 
liook  or  newspaper  within  the  velvet-covered  railing 
which  separates  her  stall  from  the  broad  thoroughfare 
in  front.  The  ground  throughout  is  floored,  neat,  and 
kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  constant  watering.  Accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue,  the  number  of  kinds  of  articles 
exhibited  is  .1969,  and  the  whole,  if  spread  out  in  un 
even  line,  would  extend  over  two  or  three  miles.  Within 
the  vestibule  stands  a  large  railed -in  table,  on  which  are 
divers  clocks  and  automatic  objects  that  fix  a  constant 
crowd  of  admirers.  Ikyond  this  is  the  great  central 
arcade,  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  iron  and  brass 
ware,  engines,  machines,  and  apparatus  of  different  sorts. 
Taking  this  line  of  walk  in  preference  to  the  others,  the 
first  objects  that  engage  our  scrutiny  arc  those  of  mis- 
cellaneous hardware,  such  as  pots,  pans,  knives,  locks, 
scythes,  iron  castings,  &c.  In  all  these  the  French  have 
made  considerable  advances,  but  it  is  evident  they  arc 
still  behind  the  English.  At  present  there  is  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  importation  of  iron  articles  from  England, 
which  acts  as  a  prohibition ;  and  there  being  thus  no 
competition,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  good  examples 
to  copy,  the  manufacturers  arc  not  forced  to  do  their 
best  The  door-locks  and  bolts  of  home  manufacture 
remain  a  disgrace  to  France ;  and  no  Frenchman  will 
use  a  native  razor,  and  no  Frenchwoman  a  uative  needle, 
who  can  get  an  English  one.  The  specimens  of  iron 
castings  in  which  ornament  is  a  conspicuous  element, 
strike  us  with  a  different  feeling.  Here  we  are  de- 
cidedly excelled.  M.  Andre  exhibits  some  articles  of 
great  elegance ;  among  which  I  may  mention  his  statues 
and  candelabra*,  the  latter  highly  tasteful.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  walk,  we  arrive  at  a  corner  in  which 
there  is  an  extensive  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  light- 


houses, executed  by  Lepante,  Rue  St  Honore.  A  tall 
apparatus  of  brass  wheel-work,  surmounted  by  lenses 
revolving  round  central  lights,  rivets  the  attention  of 
the  visitor.  I  believe  the  French  are  allowed  to  have 
carried  the  construction  of  lenses  to  a  very  high  point, 
und  in  this  respect  have  outstripped  the  English — not 
that  we  coidd  not  fabricate  lenses  as  well  and  as  cheaply 
as  our  neighbours,  but  to  advances  in  this  useful  depart- 
ment of  the  arts  a  serious  bar  has  been  unwisely  placed 
by  the  excise  regulations,  and  I  understand  that  it  is 
now  not  unusual  to  procure  the  principal  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  English  lighthouses  from  Paris. 

Next  to  this  interesting  group  of  objects  we  find  a 
number  of  church-bells  of  different  sizes;  and  passiug 
them,  in  turning  up  another  walk,  wc  arrive  at  the 
machine  department  Here  there  are  many  products 
of  industry;  iron  turning -lathes,  planing  machines, 
cutting  apparatus,  steam-engines  from  one  to  a  hun- 
dred horse  -  power,  printing  and  paper  -  making  ma- 
chines, and  spinning  frames  for  factories— all  deeply 
interesting  to  Frenchmen  as  novelties  in  their  country, 
but  which  are  less  or  more  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
an  English  visitor.  An  eminent  machine-maker  from 
Yorkshire,  conversing  with  us  on  the  merits  of  this 
port  of  the  exhibition,  observed  that  every  machine 
was  a  copy  from  England,  and  on  the  whole  inferior  to 
the  original  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  new  piece  of 
apparatus ;  and  it  struck  roe  that  the  workmanship 
was  not  particularly  well  executed.  In  the  smoothest 
work,  for  example,  I  noticed  portions  of  rough  iron, 
as  if  the  material  were  unsound.  Yet  laying  aside 
critical  fastidiousness,  it  might  be  allowed  that  many 
of  the  machines,  including  a  very  handsome  loco- 
motive, were  as  well  executed  as  need  be,  and  suit- 
able for  every  practical  purpose.  These,  however,  like 
other  iron  products,  ore  dearer  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. A  long  arcade  adjoining  the  machines  is  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  cooking  and  heating  apparatus. 
Amongst  the  articles  is  everything  likely  to  be  required, 
from  the  cuisine  of  u  small  family  to  tha  Jhurncau  ecoiw 
nwjue  of  a  large  hotel  or  restaurant,  M-ith  novel  processes 
for  warming  houses  and  manufactories.  Compactness 
of  construction  seems  the  principal  peculiarity  in  these 
branches  of  domestic  apparatus.  Some  of  the  room 
stoves  are  elegant,  but  expensive.  Near  these  articles 
are  several  specimens  of  iron  bedsteads,  handsome,  but 
fifty  J>er  cent  dearer  than  they  could  be  made  for  in 
England.  In  the  weighing  machines  much  ingenuity 
has  Ikvh  employed.  At  a  short  distance  from  them  we 
arrive  at  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  c  oarse  stoneware, 
such  as  vasts,  statues,  and  flower-pots  for  gardens  and 
green-houses.  If  as  imperishable  as  they  stem,  they 
must  be  considered  a  pleasing  accession  to  the  orna- 
mental arts.  Adjacent  is  a  large  machine  for  making 
bricks  on  an  expeditious  and  cheap  scale.  We  have 
near  this  some  pretty  specimens  of  artificial  marble  in 
different  colours,  formed,  I  belie vc.  of  baked  plaster  of 
Paris  and  alum,  and  though  not  calculated  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather,  deserving  of  encouragement  for 
use  in  lobbies,  passages,  and  other  apartments.  Whilst 
in  the  moist  state,  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving  any 
engraved  design,  and  the  indentations  being  filled  up 
with  a  coloured  paste  of  the  same  composition,  the 
whole  when  dry  forms  a  beautiful  substance,  at  one-tenth 
of  the  cost  of  real  marble. 

The  most  prominent  articles  in  the  row  next  in  order 
are  specimens  of  carriages  and  harness.  Stimulated  by 
the  many  English  equipages  brought  to  Paris,  the  French 
have  lately  made  the  most  marked  progress  in  this 
department  The  specimens  before  us  arc  extremely 
elegant  being  done  up  with  splendid  silk  lining,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  brass  and  gilding;  but,  after 
all.  I  thought  them  deficient  in  finish  compared  with 
the  produce  of  Long  Acre.  In  leaving  the  machine- 
room  we  pass  an  apparatus,  of  English  invention,  I  be- 
lieve, for  composing  types,  and  which  a  female  in 
attendance  explains  and  puts  in  operation.  As  a  curio- 
sity, the  machine  is  worthy  of  examination,  but  there 
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are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it*  becoming  practi- 
cally useful. 

On  entering  the  gallery  on  our  left,  a  new  order  of 
objects  bursts  on  the  sight.  The  first  table  we  come  to 
is  loaded  with  a  variety  of  crystal  wares,  cut,  tasteful 
in  design,  and  of  divers  colours,  the  produce  of  the 
famous  glass-works  at  Choisy -le-Roi.  1  was  informed 
that  the  reputation  acquired  by  this  manufactory,  as 
well  as  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  enabled  to  sell  its 
articles,  is  due  to  Mr  Jones,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
the  management  of  the  stained-glass  department.  As 
in  the  case  of  lenses,  already  noticed,  there  are  no  fiscal 
arrangements  in  France  to  prevent  improvement  in 
the  fabrication  of  tinted  and  gilt  glass ;  hence  the  great 
advance  in  this  department  of  art.  Much  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Choisy-le-Koi  is  exported  to  England  and  other 
countries.  The  stoneware  of  a  common  kind,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  specimens,  is  as  far  behind  that  of 
Staffordshire  as  the  coloured  crystal  is  in  advance.  The 
French,  it  appears,  have  yet  had  no  Wedgewood ;  and 
though  the  products  of  Sevres  excel  as  works  of  art,  they 
exert  no  perceptible  influence  in  improving  ordinary 
domestic  wares.  The  next  articles  in  order  arc  artifi- 
cial diamonds  and  gems,  done  up  as  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  other  bijouterie.  The  brilliance  and  beauty 
of  these  objects  could  not,  I  think,  be  greatly  sur- 
passed by  stones  from  the  hand  of  nature.  The  most 
remarkable  articles  which  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
gallery  are  specimens  of  plate,  in  the  form  of  dinner, 
tea,  and  cofiee- services.  A  dinner-service,  by  Durand, 
claims  special  notice.  The  articles  arc  elegant  in  de- 
sign, and  chased  in  the  Cellini  style.  There  are  like- 
wise some  handsome  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
Odiot,  one  of  the  first  silversmiths  in  France.  Lcbrun, 
another  of  the  same  craft,  exhibits  some  pretty  silver 
articles,  among  which  are  four  champagne  vases,  ordered 
by  Baron  de  Rothschild,  costing  501)0  francs  each. 
Next  in  order  are  specimens  of  plated  articles,  showing 
approaches  to  the  English  workmau.  The  silver  and 
plated  spoons  throughout  are  inferior.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  these  specimens  is  an  altar-piece,  in  good 
style,  intended  for  a  country  church,  and  which  is  to 
cost  14,000  francs.  The  specimens  of  jewellery,  both  in 
solid  gold  and  gilt,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  tasteful 
and  beautiful,  and  so  likewise  are  a  number  of  articles 
in  bronze.  The  candelabras  of  this  material  arc  elegant 
in  pattern,  but  somewhat  heavy.  Of  table-lamps  there 
are  many  specimens,  and  in  these  great  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed.  Instead  of  burning  oil,  some  arc  de- 
signed fur  self-generating  pas  from  a  mixture  of  turpen- 
tine and  alcohol.  They  give,  as  I  am  toll,  a  brilliant 
J  light,  but  arc  dangerous,  and  not  economical.  While 
I  on  this  subject,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  for  nearly 
nil  the  improvements  in  lamps,  from  the  time  of  Argand 
downwards,  the  English  have  been  indebted  to  French 
inventiveness.  At  the  present  moment  the  English 
have  still  much  to  karn  in  this  department  There  are 
here  lamps  of  an  elegant  description  for  the  table,  econo- 
mical in  their  consumption,  which  are  yet  unknown  in 
England. 

We  shall  now  take  a  turn  down  the  arcade  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  household  furniture 
and  musical  instruments.  In  the  furniture  department 
we  see  nothing  superior  to  the  wares  of  a  respectable 
London  cabinet-maker,  but  much  that  is  highly  orna- 
mental and  elegant.  A  number  of  the  articles,  such  as 
cabinets,  secretaires,  and  small  side-tables,  arc  richly 
carved  after  old  designs  in  the  renaissance.  A  finely 
sculptured  bookcase,  calculated  to  hold  800  volumes,  is 
charged  8000  francs.  Two  beautiful  buhl-cabinets  are 
offered  at  9000  francs,  and  a  highly  ornamented  tabic  at 
5000  francs.  In  looking  through  and  admiring  the 
numerous  specimens  of  this  class,  I  felt  that  there  was 
a  great  deficiency  in  plain  joinery — a  department  in 
which  the  French  must  still  be  pronounced  a  century 
behind  the  English.  A  clever  door  and  window-maker 
would  assuredly  make  a  fortune  in  France.  Near  the 
article*  of  furniture  ore  exhibited  some  specimens  of 


stamped  or  embossed  leather,  resembling  rich  mount- 
ings for  roofs,  cornices  of  apartments,  and  other 
objects.  In  this  department  the  English  have  lately 
made  advances  equally  great  with  those  of  the  French, 
as  may  l>c  witnessed  in  the  public  exhibition  of  articles 
designed  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament  in  West- 
minster. In  an  analogous  branch  of  art,  the  making 
of  ornaments  from  peat,  the  French  have,  as  I  learn, 
made  some  remarkable  discoveries  well  worth  notice 
across  the  Channel.  The  peat,  when  taken  from  the 
bog,  is  reduced  by  beating  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  is  then 
placed  under  a  press,  to  force  out  all  humidity  except 
such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it  sufficiently  moist  to  re- 
ceive impressions  in  the  mould  in  which  it  is  placed. 
In  this  state  it  may  be  converted  into  ornaments  of 
every  kind,  such  as  arc  made  in  embossed  leather. 
Rendered  firm  by  a  solution  of  alum  or  other  adhesive 
material,  it  forms  flooring  of  a  cheap  and  durable  kind. 
Of  billiard  tables  there  arc  various  specimens :  one,  rich 
and  l>eautiful,  is  offered  at  15,000  francs.  There  are 
pome,  however,  at  a  fourth  of  the  price  ;  and  we  arc  in- 
formed that  one  of  a  cheap  diss  was  lately  furnished 
by  the  same  maker  to  Queen  Roman;  of  Tahiti.  A  few 
of  the  slabs  of  these  billiard  tables  purport  to  be  of 
stone  and  iron — neither  material  an  improvement  on 
well-seasoned  wood.  From  the  billiard  tables  we  turn 
to  the  pianos,  of  wliich  there  are  numerous  specimens 
by  the  most  eminent  makers  of  Faris— Erard,  l'leyel, 
Rape,  and  Hertz.  Several  arc  in  very  finely  carved 
cases,  of  handsome  shapes.  Of  the  tones,  however, 
I  can  say  nothing,  and  it  would  have  been  of  no  use 
trying  them,  for  all  delicate  sounds  would  have  been 
drowned  in  the  loud  blasts  of  a  coarse-toned  organ 
which  some  one  was  playing  at  a  few  feet  distance. 
Still  further  on,  amidst  rows  of  trombones,  clario- 
nets, flutes,  harps,  and  other  instruments,  we  find 
a  person  playing  vigorously  on  a  large  keyed  harmo- 
nicon,  or  some  such  instrument  Occasionally,  also,  as 
if  to  master  these  hostile  sounds,  there  is  sent  forth 
from  a  corner  a  burst  of  martial  music,  performed  by 
an  automatic  combination  of  trumpets,  kettle-drums, 
and  other  instruments.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  look 
of  this  noisy  apparatus,  as  it  has  attracted  around  it  a 
large  and  "admiring  crowd.  Carried  away  by  these 
competing  performances,  the  visitor  is  apt  to  overlook 
some  plain  and  neat  violins,  manufactured  at  Mirccourt 
in  the  Vosges,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  east  of 
France.  Made  by  a  rustic  people,  with  moderate  desires, 
and  whose  time  is  of  little  value,  some  of  the  violins  of 
the  Vosges  tire  sold  at  as  low  a  price  as  three  francs 
eac  h.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  there  are  men  in  the 
very  heart  of  rural  simplicity  who  turn  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  instruments  of  harmony.  The 
facility  with  which  the  peasants  of  some  countries 
practise  the  mechanical  arts  connected  with  music  is 
marvellous.  In  Switzerland,  the  peasant,  whilst  watch- 
ing his  flocks,  manufactures  musical  boxes ;  the  serfs  of 
Russia,  in  the  depths  of  their  forests,  make  flutes  and 
hautboys,  inlaid  with  the  bark  of  different  trees  ;  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  many  of  the  best  musical  instruments  are 
made  by  the  peasantry. 

The  gallery  into  which  we  next  direct  our  Rteps  con- 
tains a  large  show  of  pajior,  lxx>kbinding,  leather,  soap, 
perfumery,  shoes,  and  other  small  articles.  Paper  for 
writing  has  latterly  undergone  great  improvements  in 
France,  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  capital 
into  the  manufacture.  The  article  paper  is  also  gene- 
rally cheaper  than  in  England,  in  consequence  of  rngs 
not  Ixiing  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  while  this  practice  serves  the  paper-maker,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a  tyranny  on  those  who  have  rags  to 
dispose  of.  The  specimens  of  the  finer  sorts  of  leather 
are  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  French  curriers.  In 
this  branch,  also,  they  arc  ahead  of  the  English.  In  the 
making  of  shoes,  particularly  those  for  ladies,  the  French 
likewise  excel ;  but,  stimulated  by  the  large  importations 
of  shoes  into  England,  our  makers  are  now  striving  to 
rival  the  French  workmen — a  natural  result  of  such  na- 
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tional  competition.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  this 
part  of  the  Exposition  are  several  specimens  of  wooden 
shoes  or  sabots — an  article  even  so  humble  as  this 
boasting  of  some  improvements  in  its  construction. 
Those  exhibited  are  lighter  and  more  neatly  cut  than 
usual,  without,  as  is  said,  losing  strength.  Wooden 
shoes  are  universally  worn  by  the  peasantry  and  poorer 
classes  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  though, 
from  their  unyielding  quality,  they  are  not  very  conve- 
nient in  walking,  they  arc  of  great  value  in  keeping  the 
bare  feet  from  the  damp  earth  or  cold  floors.  They  are 
worn  by  many  even  of  the  higher  classes  over  leather 
shoes,  when  going  a  short  way  out  of  doors,  or  when 
sitting  at  home.  Strange,  therefore,  as  French  wooden 
shoes  may  appear,  they  are  by  no  means  deserving  of 
that  contempt  which  the  English  wits  have  poured  upon 
them.  Before  joining  in  the  ridicule,  let  us  consider 
how  much  injury  is  done  to  health,  how  many  consump- 
tions promoted,  by  damp  feet  That  the  use  of  wooden 
shoes  in  some  situations— in  earthen-floored  cottages, 
for  example— would  prevent  many  chrome  complaints, 
can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

I  must  pass  over  a  vast  number  of  articles,  to  notice 
which  in  detail  would  require  a  volume.  Lace  of  the 
most  beautiful  sorts,  made  into  robes,  pcllerines,  and 
other  articles ;  brocades  of  silk  and  gold ;  carpets  and 
rugs  ;  dye  stuffs  ;  drugs  ;  raw  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  in 
all  stages  of  manufacture,  attract  our  attention,  one  after 
the  other,  and  bring  us  to  the  galleries  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  general  products  of  the  loom.  In  cotton 
yarn  the  French  are  still  far  behind,  but  their  woollen 
manufacture  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state.  In  plain 
silks  they  have  been  rivalled  by  the  English  ever  since 
the  tissues  of  Lyons  were  permitted  to  come  to  Eng- 
land;  but  in  the  figured  Borts  the  French  are  still 
observably  in  advance.  In  cotton  fabrics  they  have 
made  very  considerable  improvements  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  impetus  to  the  French 
cotton  manufacture  was  giveu  by  a  person  of  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  character,  Richard  Lenoir.  This  man, 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Normandy,  began  life  as  a 
washer  of  glasses  in  a  coffee-house,  and  by  dint  of 
saving  and  enterprise,  rose  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturers  in  France.  His  fortune,  however,  rested 
on  a  hollow  foundation — Bonaparte's  exclusion  of  Eng- 
lish goods  from  France — and  when  this  was  modified 
by  a  more  enlightened  policy  at  the  restoration,  he 
could  no  longer  compete  in  the  market,  and  was  reduced 
almost  to  beggary.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the 
ruined  manufacturer  owed  the  bread  he  ate  to  the 
private  subscriptions  of  a  few  friends,  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him  in  his  calamity.  lie  is  now  no  more ; 
but  the  spirit  which  he  infused  into  French  industry  has 
survived  him.  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  who  have 
specimens  of  their  productions  in  the  present  exhibition, 
began  to  realise  fortunes  when  the  crisis  which  destroyed 
Rirliard  Lenoir  had  passed  away. 

Having  walked  down  the  long  alleys  of  cloth  of  diffe- 
rent descriptions,  we  are  brought  to  the  terminus  of  this 
vast  collection ;  and  making  our  exit,  gladly  seat  our- 
selves outside  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  meditate  on  the  singular  spectacle  which 
has  for  two  long  hourB  been  engaging  our  attention. 
To  those  who  may  peruse  the  present  imperfect  sketch, 
without  having  seen  the  establishment  to  which  it  refers, 
I  would  wish  to  convey  the  impression,  that  the  Expo- 
sition generally  is  highly  creditable  to  the  present  state 
of  French  industry  and  talent.  While  in  numberless 
instances  the  articles  exhibited  are  inferior,  or  at  least 
dearer,  than  those  of  English  manufacture,  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty  of  design 
the  French  are  still  considerably  in  advance  of  us.  They 
clearly  beat  us  in  ornament.  Some  of  the  patterns  of 
their  higher  classed  laces  and  other  tissues  are  among 
the  finest  products  of  taste.  The  establishment  of 
schools  of  design  will  doubtless  tend  to  improve  our 
artisans  in  this  respect ;  but  a  more  general  love  of  the 
beautiful  would  also  require  to  be  inspired  in  the  minds 


of  the  people  at  large ;  and  to  all  appearance  an  improve- 
ment is  happily  setting  in  in  this  very  desirable  direc- 
tion. Meanwhile,  let  us  do  an  act  of  simple  justice  to 
our  neighbours,  and  give  them  credit  for  their  great  and 
meritorious  advances  in  the  useful  arts,  ' 
by  the  present  national  Exposition. 


TIIE  DISINTERRED. 

Why  from  IU  Nkcred  home 
Hear  the  tired  dust  ? 

Back  to  a  broken  tru»t  ? 

The  grave,  the  last  resting-place  of  our « frail  humanity,' 
has  been  invested,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
with  so  much  of  sanctity,  that  its  wanton  desecration 
is  always  looked  upon  with  horror ;  and  even  those  disin- 
terments which  are  sometimes,  as  in  cases  of  suspected 
murder,  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice,  are  generally 
conducted  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible.  Excep- 
tions, however,  there  are  to  this,  as  to  most  other  pre- 
judices and  customs  of  society ;  and  there  are  on  record 
some  disinterments  so  remarkable  as  regards  the  feel- 
ings that  occasioned  them,  as  to  have  become  matters 
not  only  of  history,  but  also  of  poetry,  and  that  too 
of  the  highest  order.    Many  have  thrown  tlie  halo 
of  poetic  colouring  round  the  romantic  story  of  Inex 
de  Castro,  the  unhappy  lady  of  Portugal,  who,  being 
privately  married  to  Don  Pedro,  tlie  heir  of  the  king- 
dom, was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  her  royal  fa- 
ther-in-law, as  not  being  noble  enough  to  share  the 
power  of  his  son.    This  occurred  in  1355,  and  Don 
Pedro  submitted  in  silence  to  the  blow  that  thus  ruined 
his  happiness.    For  thirteen  years,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  he  took  no  measure  of  revenge,  only  brood- 
ing on  his  loss ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  the  king 
render  his  own  power  supreme,  than  he  put  to  a  cruel 
death  the  assassins  of  his  wife,  and  issued  orders  for  a 
splendid  coronation  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Clara  in 
Coimbra.    There,  at  noouday,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  land,  all  that  re- 
mained of  Inez  dc  Castro,  1  his  beautiful,  his  bride,'  was 
clad  in  purple  and  cloth  of  gold ;  a  royal  crown  was 
placed  on  those  hollow  temples  once  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
she  was  raised  high  on  a  chair  of  state,  and  Pedro  stood 
beside  her  to  see  that  none  of  the  shuddering  nobles 
failed  to  dp  homage  by  touching  that  fleshless  hand. 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  all  conspired  to  make 
the  spectacle  one  of  splendid  horror.    Never  before  nor 
since  was  the  great  lesson  of  the  frailty  of  human  life 
and  the  nothingness  of  earthly  grandeur  so  sternly 
taught ;  for  even  he  who  had  summoned  this  vast  as- 
semblage, that  he  might  thus  vindicate  the  fame  of  Inez 
and  his  own  fidelity  to  her,  was  only  mocked  by  the 
pageantry  of  the  scene.   It  restored  her  to  him,  indeed, 
but  not  in  the  living  and  breathing  loveliness  which  had 
first  won  his  affections.    He  had  avenged  her  death ; 
he  had  made  those  haughty  nobles,  who  feared  degra- 
dation if  she  came  to  be  queen  over  them,  humble  them- 
selves before  her  dust.  Still,  the  heart  yearned  for  more ; 
but  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  restore  his 
queen  to  the  loneliness  of  the  sheltering  grave.  She 
was  re-interred  with  great  state  in  the  church  of  Alco- 
baeu;  and  her  tomb,  rich  in  elaborate  sculpture,  aud 
containing  at  a  later  period  the  remains  of  Don  Pedro 
also,  was  long  a  alu-ine  for  the  visits  of  pious  or  curious 
travellers.    It  was  finally  desecrated  and  destroyed  by 
the  soldiery  during  the  Peninsular  war. 

The  histories  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  almost  more  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  mingle  with  their  records  of 
campaigns,  treaties,  and  insurrections,  those  traits  of  in- 
dividual character  and  feeling  which  arc  of  the  deepest 
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interest  nut  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  the  student 
of  human  nature.  Beneath  a  proud  and  cold  exterior, 
the  Spaniard  concealed  a  passionate  tenderness  and 
jealousy  in  love,  and  a  lofty  courage  and  honourable 
faith  in  arms,  which  made  the  national  character,  some 
three  centuries  ago,  the  beau  ideal  of  European  chivalry. 
Never  were  sovereigns  more  deservedly  celebrated  than 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  by  their  marriage,  and  the 
subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  consolidated  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  who  were,  moreover,  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  Columbus ;  yet,  fortunate  as  they  were  in 
all  their  undertakings,  they  could  not  escape  a  painful 
kind  of  misfortune — they  were  unhappy  in  their  chil- 
dren. Their  eldest  son  Juan,  gave  promise  of  much 
goodness,  but  he  died  just  as  he  attained  to  manhood; 
their  eldest  daughter  Isabella,  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
died  soon  after  her  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Portugal ; 
their  youngest  daughter  Catherine,  married  to  our 
Henry  VIII.,  deserved,  for  her  many  virtues,  to  have 
met  more  happiness  than  fell  to  her  lot  with  her  tyrant 
husband.  Joanna,  their  second  daughter,  married  to 
Philip  of  Austria,  sumamed  the  Handsome,  was  unlike 
all  her  family;  she  neither  inherited  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  her  illustrious  mother,  nor  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  her  sagacious  father ;  and  she  had  no  attraction  of 
person  or  manner  to  compensate  the  deficiency.  She 
was  singularly  wayward  and  imbecile,  and  her  affec- 
tions, for  want  of  due  regulation,  annoyed  the  husband 
on  whom  they  were  indiscreetly  and  fitfully  lavished. 
Philip  was  not  only  young  and  handsome,  but  gay  and 
fond  of  pleasure ;  he  disliked  the  haughty  formality  of 
the  Castilian  court,  and  treated  the  royal  circle,  includ- 
ing his  wife,  with  an  insolent  indifference  that  offended 
the  pride  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  awoke,  in  the 
bosom  of  Joanna,  a  jealousy  that  alternated  with  love 
and  bigotry  in  directing  her  conduct  During  the  life 
of  Isabella,  the  quarrels  of  the  young  couple,  though 
frequent  and  violent,  ended  in  reconciliations ;  for  the 
queen,  who  was  a  true  wife,  a  wise  and  affectionate 
parent,  a  kind  mistress,  and  a  judicious  and  warm  friend, 
could  bend  all  who  came  within  her  influence  to  her  own 
will ;  but  when  death  deprived  Joanna  of  this  best  mo- 
nitor, her  capricious  conduct  entirely  estranged  the 
affections  of  Philip.  As  she  was  the  next  in  succession 
to  her  mother,  she  was  immediately  declared  sovereign 
of  Castile ;  and  after  some  delay,  and  in  despite  of  oppo- 
sition from  her  father,  Philip  was  joined  with  her,  and 
he  assumed  his  new  authority  with  an  eager  enjoyment 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  morbid  indifference  of 
Joanna.  Scarcely,  however,  was  Philip  seated  on  his 
so-much-coveted  throne,  scarcely  had  he  taken  his  first 
draught  of  the  intoxicating  cup  "that  seemed  filled  with 
happiness,  when  he  was  seized  by  fever ;  and  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  just  as  he  had  attained  the  summit  of 
power,  after  a  few  days  of  severe  suffering,  he  died.  Then 
came  that '  late  remorse  of  love,'  which  made  the  really 
injured  Joanna  forget  all  his  unkindness  and  neglect : 
the  shock  was  so  severe  and  unexpected,  that  she  could 
not  at  first  be  brought  to  comprehend  that  he  was  really 
dead ;  but  when  that  was  beyond  all  doubt,  her  mind, 
which  had  been  long  harassed  by  the  conflict  between 
love,  jealousy,  and  a  blind  and  bigoted  religions  belief, 
became  absorbed  with  the  one  idea  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  life.  Her  confessor  had  told  her  of  some 
monkish  legend,  which  related,  that  even  after  fourteen 
years,  by  faith  antl  prayer,  a  dead  king  had  been  re- 
stored to  life,  and  she  resolved  to  watch  and  pray,  that 
a  similar  miracle  might  be  wrought  on  her  behalf. 
Pull  of  this  hope,  she  looked,  without  shedding  a  tear, 
on  the  remains  of  her  idolised  husband ;  she  suffered 
the  royal  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  all  the  usual 
pomp;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  concluded,  and  the 
actors  in  the  ceremony  were  all  dismissed,  she  caused 
the  body  to  ba  exhumed,  and  taken  back'  to  her  own 
apartments.  Yet  even  here,  in  her  lonely  vigil  over 
the  coffined  clay,  she  betrayed  the  same  jealousy  that 
had  mingled  with  her  love  for  him  in  his  lifetime,  and 
*  no  female  to  approach  the  apartment  We, 


who  now  sit  in  judgment  on  her  conduct  know  that 
thus  to  feel  and  act  was  madness ;  but  with  the  charity 
that  is 

•so  holy  In  the  heart, 


let  us  draw  a  Teil  orer  her  infirmities,  and  pity  her 
sorrows.  Though  quite  incapable  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  royalty,  she  would  not  relinquish  her  right 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  Castile  :  she  still  watched  and 
waited  for  the  return  of  Philip,  withholding  for  him  the 
right  to  govern  which  had  descended  to  their  son,  the 
well-known  Emperor  Charles  V.  This  prince,  though 
manifesting  towards  the  close  of  life  something  of  the 
superstitious  melancholy  of  his  mother's  temperament 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  characteristics  of  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  as  if  talent 
like  a  vein  of  precious  metal,  could  be  lost  for  a  time 
only  to  re-appear,  in  another  generation,  with  greater 
richness,  brilliancy,  and  depth. 

Great  as  are  the  diversities  of  human  character,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  two  individuals  whose  sex  and 
station  in  life,  being  the  same,  present  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  each  other  as  Joanna  of  Castile  and  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia.  Both  had  sensible  and  highly-gifted 
mothers,  who  diligently  superintended  their  education, 
to  fit  them  for  the  sovereign  stations  they  were  expected 
to  fill.  Joanna's  natural  incapacity  defeated  her  mother's 
care,  but  Catherine  had  superior  talents,  and  profited 
by  the  instructions  bestowed  upon  her.  They  were  both 
married  early ;  and  while  Joanna's  misery  arose  out  of 
her  exceeding  affection  for  the  gay,  careless,  handsomo 
Philip,  Catherine's  career  of  crime  commenced  in  her 
aversion  to  the  imbecile,  ill-favoured,  brutal  Peter ;  yet 
offensive  as  were  his  habits,  they  form  no  excuse  for 
the  guilty  ambition  which  led  her  to  connive  at  if  she 
did  not  contrive,  his  murder.  Scarcely  could  his  body 
have  been  cold,  when  his  murderers  proclaimed  her  his 
successor :  he  was  interred,  after  a  short  public  exposure 
of  his  corpse  to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  in  a  convent 
and  Catherine  at  once  assumed  all  the  powers  of  the 
imperial  autocrat  For  thirty-five  years  she  retained 
this  vast  authority  in  her  own  hands,  not  even  suffer- 
ing her  son  Paul  to  enjoy  any  share  of  it  much  less 
to  ascend  that  throne  to  which,  at  the  completion  of 
his  minority,  he  had  an  undoubted  right. 

Unlike  the  weary  solitary  widowhood  of  Joanna, 
Catherine  spent  her  days  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  court  maintaining  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life  her  established  habits  of  activity.  After  com- 
pleting her  seventieth  year,  she  fell  into  a  stupor  or 
swoon,  in  which  she  remained  thirty-seven  hours,  and 
then,  uttering  a  fearful  shriek,  expired.  It  has  been 
thought  that  she  would,  if  her  senses  had  returned  after 
the  first  seizure,  have  named  some  other  than  her  son 
as  her  successor,  so  great  an  aversion  had  she  always 
seemed  to  entertain  towards  him ;  but  he  was,  as  of 
right,  immediately  proclaimed  czar.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  order  the  disinterment  of  the 
body  of  his  fattier ;  he  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened 
in  his  presence,  and  shed  tears  over  the  remains  of  his 
murdered  parent  The  coffin  was  then  closed,  a  crown 
was  placed  upon  it  and  it  was  removed  with  great 
pomp  to  the  palace,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  the  royal 
burying-place.  The  body  of  the  empress  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  embalmed,  and  the  two  coffins  were 
placed  side  by  side.  Separated  for  so  many  years,  hus- 
band and  wife  met  again — 

*  Where  none  had  nolutcd,  and  none  had  replied  ;* 

he  from  his  mouldering  rest  and  companionship  with  the 
worm,  she  from  a  long  course  of  luxury  and  unbounded 
indulgence  in  vices  that  every  law,  social,  moral,  and 
divine,  discountenances  and  forbids.  One,  by  the  royal 
mandate,  watched  over  their  solemn  rest  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  with  iron  nerves;  yet  did  he  not 
tremble  as  he  kept  his  vigil  with  the  dead?  Ho  was 
more  than  suspected  of  being  the  murderer  of  Peter; 
but  Paul  could  not  so  f 
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as  openly  to  proclaim  such  a  terrible  fact ;  he  therefore 
avenged  his  father  by  thus  honouring  his  remains,  and 
making  Alexius  Orloff,  the  reputed  murderer,  watch 
over  and  follow  them  to  their  tomb. 


BENNIE  MINORIE — ANECDOTE  OF  SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND. 

Anotrr  forty -five  years  ago  a  poor  man,  usually,  though  fic- 
titiously, called  Iknnie  Minorio,  perambulated  the  south  of 
Scotland  with  ft  ram?  show-box,  by  which  and  a  few  sleight- 
of-hand  trick*  he  made  a  living.  Many  a  simple  farm-house 
in  Peebles  and  Selkirkshires  retains  agreeable  recollections 
of  the  vi-iit •«  of  t Tt i •*  innocent  old  man,  whose  kindness  to 
children  and  cener.il  simplicity  of  character  i  v  1  •  him  n 
favourite  with  old  :n:d  young.*  The  writer  ot  thin  anec- 
dote remembers  well  hi§  coining  occasionally  to  his  fa- 
ther's houso  in  a  bonier  county,  and  there  amusing  the 
inmates  for  au  afternoon  with  his  show  and  his  feats  of 
legerdemain. 

One  of  Minnie's  chief  tricks  was  an  exhibition  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  like  barrels  without  ends,  which  were  strung 
like  heads  upon  a  double  piece  of  whip- cord.  Win  he 
held  the  ends  of  the  cord  firmly  in  his  hands,  he  deficit 
any  one  to  take  the  barrels  from  off  the  cords  without 
breaking  the  strings;  but  when  another  person  l„ld  the 
ends  of  the  cords,  he  caused  the  barrels  to  fly  off  the  «♦  rings  j 
as  if  bymugic.  The  thin.;:  appeared  to  those  unacquainted 
with  it  to  he  impossible,  but  nevertheless  it  was  quite 
simple  to  those  who  knew  the  secret,  of  the  pu/.zlc. 

This  trick  of  the  'sour-milk  barrel*'  jiennie  Minorio 
taught  to  a  brother  of  the  writer,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age.  This  youth  in  time  went  to  sea,  and,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  about  twenty  years,  attained  the  command  of  a 
merchant- ship.  It  happened  one  day,  while  the  ship  was 
at  Medina  taking  in  a  cargo  for  South  America,  that 
a  native  hitler  made  his  appearance  anions:  the  ship- 
ping in  the  port.  He  carried  a  basket  containing  trinkets 
of  various  sort*,  which  he  sold  to  the  crews  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbour;  and  he,  besides,  drew  considerable 
sums  of  money  from  the  wondering  sailor*,  by  exhibiting 
to  them  a  great  many  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  Amongst 
others  of  hi*  performances,  the  captain  of  the  llritish  siiip 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  identical  feat  of  Bcunie  Mi- 
norie's  '  sour-milk  barrels,' which  the  old  man  had  taught 
him  in  his  youth  among  the  heath-clad  hills  of  Scotland. 
Not  one  of  the  many  shipmasters  anil  sailors  of  the  different 
nations  present  could  understand  the  higgler's  puzzle,  or 
imagine  how  the  barrels  could  bo  taken  off  the  cords 
without  breaking  them. 

The  juggler,  like  all  others  of  hi*  calling,  went  strutting 
about  in  the  crowd,  boasting  and  magnifying  his  extra- 
ordinary dexterity.  The  captain,  recollecting  distinctly 
all  the  "particulars'  of  the  same  puzzle  which  Hennie  Mi- 
norie  had  taught  him,  stcp|*rd  forward  to  the  bombast ienl 
conjurer,  and  f<  igned  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
|s>»ers  which  he  .showed  in  his  art.  The  juggler,  with 
great  arrogate,  at  once  challenged  the  captain  or  any 
man  in  all  Sicily  to  take  the  barrels  from  the  curds.  The 
captain  still  pretending  to  lie  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
trick,  said  lie  thought  the  thing  might  be  possible,  although 
it  appeared  to  be  very  difficult.  The  gasconadiiv,'  con- 
jurer instantly  said  he  would  wager  his  whole  basketful 
of  trinkets,  worth  several  pound*,  that  the  captain  could 
not  take  the  barrels  from  the  cords.  The  captain,  with 
feigned  hesitation  and  apparent  fear,  took  the  bet,  en- 
gaging to  pay  /rrv.'.'v  dollar*  against  the  basket  in  ease  of 
failure.  The  twenty  dollars  were  immediately  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  party  at  the  request  of  the  juggler, 
that  his  prey  might  not  escape  him.  The  gentleman  in 
whose  custody  the  money  was  placed  for  security,  with 
other  onlookers,  was  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
captain,  and  tried  to  dissuade  hint  from  foolishly  throwing 
away  his  money  to  a  protested  trickster,  being  quo-  sure 
he  would  lore  the  bet.  The  captain,  however,  persisting  in 
his  resolution,  commenced  handling  the  barrels  in  a  very 
awkward  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  completely  ignorant  of 
the  trick.  This  only  produced  a  smile  of  contempt,  and 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  self-sufficient  man,  who 
now  thought  himself  quite  sure  of  the  twenty  dollars. 


»  Bonnie  .Hod  abont  th««  year*  ago  in  tho  Kdlnhurirh  Charity 
Workhoom.,  o<r<xl  lua.  An  amnio  account  of  him  is  given  in  the 
Journal,  No.  3M. 


But  on  the  captain  again  putting  his  hands  upon  the 
barrels  and  cords  in  a  more  easy  and  confident  manner, 
as  if  familiar  with  the  trick,  the  juggler's  countenance  in- 
stantly fell.  He  perceived  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  My  basket  is  lost.'  The  captain,  after  some 
flourishes  with  his  hands,  a*  if  he  had  been  an  adept  at 
the  juggling  trade,  immediately  undid  the  mysterious 
puzzle,  to  tho  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  and 
infinite  mortification  of  the  poor  juggler.  The  captain 
immediately  ordered  one  of  his  crew  to  carry  the  basket 
on  board  his  ship  and  secure  it  in  the  cabin. 

The  liombastical  conjurer  was  now  completely  chop- 
fallen.  Another  basket  of  merchandise  was  not  easily  to 
be  obtained  ;  and,  beside*,  the  crowd  present  burst  *•  u* 
a-laughing  at  his  embarrassment,  and  at  secinz  the  biter 
fo  effectually  bitten.  After  keeping  the  basket  for  some 
time  in  his  js>sM.-s«ion,  the  captain  returned  it  to  tlic 
humbled  necromancer,  warning  him  at  the  same  tt-.nr-;  > 
be  more  cautions  in  future,  and  not  again  to  peril  his 
whole  fortune  and  fame  upon  a  single  throw  of  chance. 
The  captain  only  retained  a  tootli- brush  or  other  trirV 
out  of  the  basket ;  and  the  juggler  was  so  much  pleased 
and  gratified  at  his  wares  being  returned  to  him,  that  he 
pressed  the  captain  to  accept  of  some  articles  of  more 
value  than  the  tooth-brush,  but  which  he  dtclir.esl  u, 
receive. 

Tho  necromancer  now  spoke  to  the  captain  in  a  f.imi- 
I  liar,  friendly,  and  subdued  tone,  ns  if  he  bad  met  with  a 
brother  magician,  and  wished  to  try  him  with  more  of  Iuj 
sleight-of-hand  feats;  bnt  tho  captain  being  only  j:i  pos- 
session of  the  single  one  of  tho  '  sour-milk  barrel*,'  declined 
having  anything  further  to  do  with  him.  The  transaction 
produced  considerable  interest  at  the  port  of  Messina,  sod 
was  the  topic  of  general  conversation  for  some  time. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  WRITERS. 

An  unusually  early  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
is  among  the  least  agreeable  presages  which  can  1*  ob- 
served in  infancy.  It  as  often  arirucs  the  presence  of  morbid 
conditions  of  mind  as  extraordinary  talent.  Judge  IXxb 
dridge  declares  that  he  found,  by  experience,  that,  ■  among  j 
a  uuiuImt  of  quick  wits  in  youth,  few  arc  found  in  the  I 
end  very  fortunate  for  themselves,  or  very  profitable  to 
the  commonwealth.'  Yet  instances  of  early  talent  of  » 
healthy  kind  will  always  prove  interesting,  anil  appeal  te 
generous  sympathy  and  admiration.  Sir  Francis  Iterate, 
author  of  various  works,  translated  Homer's  HtcfrvM^yy 
>ii(u-l!<i  at  the  age  of  eight  year*.  Goethe,  when  only  etght 
or  nine  years  old,  wrote  a  short  description  of  twelve  pic- 
tures portraying  the  history  of  Joseph.  Sir  Thomas  Lsv- 
renec,  when  in  his  eighth  year,  contributed  various  article* 
to  the  magazines.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Kirkc  Wait* 
wrote  the  following  '  Address  to  the  Muse  :'— 

•  Hi-fated  maid  •  in  whrw  unhappy  train 
Chill  poverty  ami  misery  lire  — 
Anvuish  iiml  discontent,  tho  unhappy  banc 
of  life,  mid  blackener  of  each  brighter  --cenc — 
Why  !>>  thy  votaries  dost  thou  'five-  to  feel 
So  keenly  all  the  scorns,  the  jeers  of  life  » 
Why  not  endow  them  to  endure  tho  strife 
With  apathy's  invulnerable  steel, 
Uf  scif-ountcat  ami  ca.se,  each  torturing  wound  to  heal .' 

Ah  !  w  ho  w  ould  taste  your  solfdolndimr  joys. 
That  lure  tho  unwary  to  a  wretched  dis.in— 
That  hid  fair  views  and  flattering  hopcj  arise. 
Then  lure  them  headlong  to  a  ln*tini;  lomh  ;' 
What  is  the  charm  which  leads  thy  victims  ou 
To  perse v« re  in  path*,  that  lead  In  wo? 
What  can  induce  them  in  that  route  to  r.0, 
In  which  inniitiicrous  Ijcfore  have  gene. 
And  died  in  mi*  ry,  poor  and  w  o-tn-'oe.e  .' 

Yet  can  I  a-k  w  hat  charms  in  thee  are  found — 
I  who  leive  drank  from  thine  ethereal  rill. 
And  t.i>tc«!  all  the  pleasures  lhat  aVauid 
t'l-n  1'arna.sMH'  loved  Aonian  hill— 
I  thrmch  v.  lios,.  *oUl  the  mires'  strains  ny  thrill '. 
Oh.  I  do  feci  the  -pell  v.  ith  which  I'm  tied ; 
And  tumuli  our  annrjs  fearful  Tories  tell. 
How  S  *iwo  languished,  and  how  Otway  did. 
Vet  mu'-t  1  y  'ra-evere,  let  whatc'tr  w  dl  betide.' 

i 

Ikarre  Roberts,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Quarterly  /tri^rr,  and  well  versed  in  antiquities  »n  1 
numismatics.  He  died  in  his  tweuty-fourth  year,  loa\in|r 
so  extensive  and  valuable  a  collection  of  coins,  that  the 
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purchased  it  for  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
price  of  four  thousand  pounds.    His  works  were  reprinted 


by  his  father  for  private  distribution,  in  a  handsome  quarto 
volume.  John  Banim  wrote  many  of  hU  prone  and  poetic 
pieces  while  in  th»/  fresh  bloom  of  boyhood.  When 
scarcely  seventeen,  he  became  editor  of  the  IjcinMi  r  Jour- 
nal. At  eighteen  he  produced  lib  play  of  iMunon  and 
Pvtkias,  and  at  nineteen  his  poem  of  The  Celt's  I'nradL*. 
When  about  twenty,  he  married,  and  proceeded  t.i  Ihjii- 
don,  where  he  immediately  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Literary  firtfister.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  pub- 
lished The  Koulans,  which  established  him  as  the  very 
first  of  Irish  writers  of  fiction.  How  ard  Dudley,  when  not 
sixteen  years  old,  compiled,  printed,  and  engraved  the 
plates  for  his  History  and  Antkyuitir*  of  Ilortham,  in  .Vrr>v.r 
(1U36*).  William  Rosec>e  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when 
he  wrote  his  poem  entitled  Mount  Hrataut.  The  celebrated 
traveller,  l>r  E  D.  Clarke,  wrote,  before  he  was  of  age,  his 
now  exceedingly  scarce  7i*«r  Utrowjh  the  Smith  of  England, 
Wale*,  and  In  La  ml  (1793),  the  style  of  which  is  natural  and 
eloquent,  full  of  youthful  ardour  and  spirit,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  feelings  that  do  honour  to  the  goodness  and 
humanity  of  his  heart.  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and 
Charles  Lloyd,  when  neither  was  tweuty-one  years  of  age, 
published  a  small  unpretending  volume,  containing  speci- 
mens of  their  abilities  in  poetical  com|K>sition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  remarkable  instance*  of 
authors  of  distinction  having  commenced  their  literary  \ 
career  at  a  ripe  age.    It  was  not  until  he  had  attained  his  j 


developed  themselves.  4 1  happened  to  l>c  in  Scotland,' 
says  Lord  Dudley,  ;  when  Scott  discovered  his  great  genius 
— just  as  a  man  tinds  a  treasure  buried  in  his  garden,  or  a 
great  mine  uj*>n  his  estate.'  Allan  Kamsay,  the  Doric 
poet  of  Scotland,  was  twenty-six  ere  he  wrote  verses.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned  that  generally  literary  talent 
■hows  itself  before  twenty. 

Of  exertions  of  mind  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  many 
remarkable  anecdotes  are  told.  When  the  celebrated 
Amaukl,  author  of  an  excellent  work  entitled  Tim  Art  if 
Thinking,  asked  his  friend  Nicholl  to  assist  him  in  a  new 
work,  the  latter  declined,  saying, 4  We  are  now  old,  and  it 
is  time  to  rest,'  to  which  Arnauld  made  this  memorable 
reply,  4  Rest !  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?'  Dr 
Johnson,  the  year  before-  his  death,  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language.  Aecorson,  the  cele- 
brated lawyer,  did  not  commence  the  study  of  the  law  till 
very  bite  in  life,  saying  that  he  should  then  master  it  the 
sooner.  The  late  venerable  Marquis  of  Wclleslcy  cheered 
and  consoled  Ids  old  age  by  writing  Latin  and  English 
verses.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  Voltaire  re- wrote  in  one 
year  the  Ho/Aonu/m  of  Matron,  and  composed  his  tragedy  of 
the  Lain  of  Miuot ;  ami  when  arrived  at  his  eighty-second 
year,  he  wrote  his  J-Jjnslle  to  Jioilcttn,  his  E/>i.«t/e  to  I /unity; 
the  Tactic*,  the  IHalofme  of  Ptijamix,  nnd  several  other  little 
piece*.  Cato  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  began  to  learn 
Greek,  and  Plutarch  was  al>out  the  same  age  when  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Socrates  was  in  his  old 
age  when  ho  began  to  learn  to  play  various  musical  instru- 
ments. Bernardino  de  Sahaguu,  a  Franciscan  friar,  leaving 
gone  as  a  missionary  to  Mexico  in  l.VJl),  conceived  there 
the  design  of  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
for  this  purpose  wrote  in  the  Mexican  language  a  work 
containing  an  immense  mass  of  curious  information.  Prom 
jealousy,  however,  h«  was  deprived  of  his  manuscript  by  the 
provincial  of  his  order,  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty, 
when,  through  a  friendly  and  |>owerfnl  intercession,  he  re- 
covered it,  and  began  even  then  the  laborious  task  of  trun- 
cating it  from  the  Mexican  into  Spanish.  This  translation, 
when  finished,  occupied,  with  its  numerous  paintings,  two 
folio  volumes,  but  being  sent  to  Madrid  for  publication, 
the  manuscript  was  lost,  and  did  not  make  its  appearance 
before  the  world  until  nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed  ; 
for  it  was  first  published  at  Mexico  in  U!-!»,  and  republished 
in  the  following  year  by  Lord  Kingslwroiigh,  who  thought 
himself  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  notice.  I<ouis  Cornaro, 
the  celebrated  abstemious  Venetian,  writing  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  speaks  of  his  having  just  penned  a  mirthful 
and  pleasant  comedy.  Thcophrastus  was  upwards  of  ninet  y 
when  he  commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  t '  'Immrtrrs 
of  Mm.  Ludovico  Monaldesco  was  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
yean  old  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  memoirs  of  his 
time.    Thus  we  ace  tliat  sometimes  a  man's  genius 

•  Blooms  In  the  winter  of  his  days, 
Like  Glastonbury  thorn.' 


TOO  EARLY  SCHOOL  TASK8  DISCOMMENDED. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  too  soon  dismissed  from  an 
education  fjctninrr/tt  domestic  They  ought  not,  I  mean,  to 
he  sent  to  school  at  too  early  an  age.  A  practice  the  con- 
trary of  this  threatens  to  be  productive  of  serious,  not  to 
say  irreparable  mischief.  Parents  are  often  too  anxious 
that  their  children  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  alpha- 
lw't,  of  spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  other  branches  of 
school-learning  at  a  very  early  age.  This  is  worse  than 
tempting  them  to  walk  too  cariy,  because  the  organ  likely 
to  be  injured  by  it  is  much  more  imjwrtant  than  the 
muscles  and  bones  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  may  do  ir- 
remediable mischief  to  the  brain.  That  viseus  is  yet  too 
immature  and  feeble  to  sustain  fatigue.  Until  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  year  of  lit-,  the  seventh  being  p-  r!:ar>s 
the  proper  medium,  all  its  energies  are  necessary  for  its 
own  healthy  development,  and  that  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  system.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  diverted,  by  serious 
study,  to  any  other  pui-pose.  True,  exercise  is  as  essential 
to  tho  health  anel  vigour  of  the  brain  at  that  time  of  life 
as  at  any  other;  but  it  should  Ik?  the  general  and  pleasur- 
able exercise  of  observation  and  action.  It  ought  not  to 
be  the  compulsory  exercise  of  tasks.  Early  prodigies  of 
mind  rarely  attain  mature  distinction.  The  reason  is 
plain  :  their  brains  are  injured  by  premature  toil,  and  their 
general  health  impaired.  Were  parents  fully  sensible  of 
this,  they  would  no  Ion  ;er  overload  the  brains  of  their  mere 
babes  with  study,  any  more  than  they  would  their  half-or- 
gnni/.ed  muscles  and  joints  with  unmerciful  burdens  of 
brick  and  mortar.  They  would  even  know  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  less  destructive  practice  of  the  two.  Instead 
of  seeing  infants  confined  to  inaction  in  crowded  school- 
rooms, with  saddened  looks,  moist  eyes,  and  aching  heads, 
we  should  then  meet  them  in  gardens  and  lawns,  groves 
and  pleasure-grounds,  breathing  wholesome  air,  leaping, 
laughing,  shouting,  cropping  flowers,  pursuing  butterflies, 
collecting  and  looking  at  curious  and  beautiful  insects  and 
stones,  listening  to  hird-songs,  singing  themselves,  admir- 
ing the  bright  blue  arch  of  the  heavens,  or  gazing  at  the 
thickening  folds  of  the  thunder  cloud,  and  doing  all  other 
things  fitted  to  promote  health,  devclope  and  strengthen 
their  frames,  and  prepare  them  for  the  graver  business  of 
after-life.  And  instead  of  pale  faces,  flaccid  cheeks,  and 
waste-d  bodies,  we  should  find  them  with  ruddy  flesh,  lirm 
muscles,  and  full  and  well-rounded  limbs.  Exercises  and 
pastimes  such  as  these  constitute  the  only  4  Infant  School' 
that  elescrves  to  be  encouraged  ;  nor  will  any  other  sort 
receive  encouragement  when  the  business  of  education 
shall  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  brain  of  infants  will 
be  then  no  longer  ncglecteel  as  a  mass  of  matter  of  little 
importance,  skin,  muscle,  and  bone  being  thought  prefer- 
able to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  viewed  in  its  true 
character,  as  the  ruling  organ  of  the  body  and  the  appara- 
tus of  the  mind,  and  its  training  will  receive  the  attention 
it  merits.  I  repeat— and  the  repetition  should  be  perse1- 
vercd  in  until  its  truth  be  acknowledged  and  reduced  to 
prnct ice- -that  most  of  the  evils  of  education  under  which 
the  world  has  so  long  suffered,  and  is  still  suffering,  ari«o 
from  the  mistaken  belief,  that  in  whnt  is  called  moral  and 
intellectual  education,  it  is  the  mind  that  is  exercised,  and 
not  the  hmin.  Nor  will  the  evils  ecns.e.  and  education  be 
made  perfect,  until  the  error  shall  be  exploded.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  supposing  it  to  be, 
as  a  spirit,  somewhat  i<ti]u?sir  ,  we  are  neither  apprised  nor 
apprehensive  that  any  degree  of  action  will  impair  it.  In- 
deed we  can  form  no  conception  of  nn  injury  done  to  it  ns 
a  separate  essence.  Perhaps  the  most  rational  belief  is, 
that  it  can  suffer  none.  But  the  ease  is  different  as  re- 
spects organized  matter.  We  witness  daily  injuries  done 
to  it  by  injudicious  exercise.  Ne>r  is  there  perhaps  any 
jKirtion  of  it  so  easily  or  ruinously  deranged  by  excessive 
action  as  the  brain,  especially  the  half-formed  and  highly- 
susccptihle  brain  of  infants.  Let  this  truth  be  revlbed, 
and  faithfully  and  skilfully  acted  on,  and  human  suffering 
from  hydrocephalus,  rickets  phrenitis,  idiocy,  epilepsy, 
madness,  and  other  cerebral  :>fiections,  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished. It  would  be  infinitely  wiser  and  better  to  em- 
ploy suitable  persons  to  superintend  the  exercises  and 
amusements  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
fields,  orchards,  and  meadows,  and  point  out  to  them  the 
riches  and  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  have  them  immured 
in  crowded  schoolrooms,  poring  over  horn-books  and  pri- 
mers, conning  words  of  whose  meaning  they  are  i 
and  breathing  foul  n\r.-G.,td,<ril  on  Phpkal  r 
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CHAMBERS'S  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL. 


DILIGENCE  IN  BUSINESS. 

Cultivate  a  spirit  of  diligence  both  in  your  temporal 
and  spiritual  employ.  Strictly  adhere  to  your  business. 
Religion  command* *  tins.  There  mny  l>e  difficulties  in 
your  colling,  and  no  there  arc  in  every  situation ;  but  let 
not  this  relax  your  exertions,  lest  you  give  occasion  for  the 
enemy  to  speak  evil  of  you.  Besides,  assiduity  in  your 
lawful  concerns  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  be  preserved 
from  temptation.  Idleness  has  led  to  a  thousand  evil 
consequences  ;  while  itself  is  a  most  unhappy  state  of 
mind.  It  is  good  to  be  employed.  Actiou  is  really  the 
life,  business,  and  rest  of  the  soul.  '  Idleness,'  as  South 
says,  'offers  up  the  soul  as  a  blank  to  the  devil  for  him 
to  write  what  ho  will  upon  it.'  Idleness  is  the  emptiness, 
and  business  the  fulness  of  the  soul ;  and  we  all  know  tliat 
we  may  infuse  what  we  will  into  empty  vessels,  but  a  full 
one  lias  no  room  for  a  further  infusion.— 1  luck's  Christian's 
Guide. 


II  A  I  R  8  T. 

Though  weel  I  lo'e  the  buddin' 

I'll  no  inisca'  John  Frost, 
Nor  will  I  roosc  the  simmer  daya 

At  gowden  autumn's  cost ; 
For  a'  the  seasons  in  their  turn 

Some  wished-for  pleasures  bring, 
And  han'  in  han'  they  jink  about, 

Like  weans  at  jingo-ring. 

Fu'  weel  I  mind  how  aft  ye  said, 

When  winter  nights  were  lang, 
'  I  weary  for  the  simmer  woods, 

The  lintic's  titterin'  sang  ;' 
But  when  the  woods  grew  gay  and  green, 

And  birds  sans  sweet  and  clear. 
It  then  was,  *  When  will  hairst-timc  come, 

The  gloamin'  o'  the  year?' 

Oh,  hairst-time's  like  a  lippin'  cup 

That's  gi'en  wi'  furthy  glee— 
The  fields  are  fu'  o*  yellow  corn, 

Red  apples  bend  the  tree  ; 
The  genty  air,  sac  ladylike, 

Has  on  a  scented  gown, 
And  wi'  an  airy  string  she  leads 

The  thistle-seed  balloon. 

The  yellow  com  will  porridge  mak', 

The  apples  taste  your  mou', 
And  owre  the  stibblo  rigs  I'll  chase 

The  thistle-down  wi'  you  ; 
111  mi*  the  haw  frac  aff  the  thorn, 

The  red  hip  frac  the  brier— 
For  wealth  liangs  in  each  tangled  nook 

1'  the  gloamin'  o'  the  year. 

Sweet  IIoj>c  !  ye  biggit  hae  a  nest 
Within  my  baimie's  breast — 

Oh  !  may  his  trustin'  heart  ne'er  trow 
That  whiles  ye  sing  in  jest  ; 

Some  eomin'  joys  arc  dancin'  ayo 
•        Afore  his  langin'  een — 

He  sees  the  flower  that  isna  blawn, 
An'  birds  that  ne'er  were  seen. 

The  stibble  rig  is  aye  ahin', 

The  gnwden  grain  afore, 
An'  apples  drap  into  his  lap, 

Or  row  in  at  the  door. 
Come  hairst-time  then  unto  my  baim, 

Drest  in  your  gayest  gear, 
Wi'  saft  and  winnowin'  win's  to  cool 

The  gloamin'  o'  the  year. 
—Xuraery  Snips,  (.huyotr,  1814. 


CHINESE  ICE-  HOUSES. 

The  icc-houscs  around  Ningpo,  and  especially  on  the 
lmnks  of  the  river  between  that  city  and  Chinhae,  are 
beyond  calculation.  They  arc  built  above  the  ground, 
and  generally  upon  a  platform  of  earth  raised  so  as  to  be 
afiove  the  level  of  the  surroundinj;  fields.  Upon  such  a 
mound  a  bamboo  frame  is  thrown,  which  is  well  and 
closely  thatched  with  paddy  straw.  The  ice  is  collected 
in  tanks  or  ponds,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  ice-houses 
i  to  keep  duly  filled  with  water  during  the  winter 
When  the  ice  U  of  sufficient  thickness  they  col- 


lect it ;  and,  as  it  is  brought  In,  each  layer  is  covered  with 
dry  straw,  and  in  this  manner  the  ice  is  preserved  during 
the  whole  summer.  F.aeh  house  has  its  own  drain,  to  draw 
off  the  water  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  The  article 
is  not  used  in  Ningpo  for  private  consumption,  but  solely 
as  an  antiseptic  for  flesh  and  fish  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  The  inhabitants  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of 
cooling  their  liquid,  except  as  they  have  observed  foreigners) 
use  it  for  that  purpose,  and  then  they  arc  very  willing  to 
retail  it  to  them  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  to  one  hundred 
cash  per  bucket,  a  charge  by  no  means  excessive  during; 
the  dog  days.  In  places  like  Fooehow-foo,  the  aeat  of 
Chinese  luxury,  lee  is  occasionally  used  to  cool  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  &c— Friend  of  China, 

OYSTERS. 

The  western  Australians  eat  all  sorts  of  salt-water  mol- 
luscs except  oysters.  In  the  Old  World,  however,  oysters 
have  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation  as  luxuries  from  a 
very  early  period.  Pliny,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace,  Varrus, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  represent  the  Romana  as  being 
fond  of  oysters,  especially  or  those  which  they  obtained 
from  Britain.  Our  oysters  were  honoured  with  a  prominent 
place  at  the  banquet-tables  of  their  emperors.  They  ate 
with  them  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread,  called  by  Pliny  pants 
nxtrvoriu* — prolwibly  something  liko  the  large  rolls  seen  in 
our  modem  oyster-shops. 

He  w  as  a  brave  man  who  first  ventured  upon  swallowing 
a  raw  oyster  ;  Imt  braver  still  was  George  IL,  who  preferred 
attacking  oysters  when  they  were  not  only  raw,  but  stale 
and  of  strong  flavour.  The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  in 
his  book  entitled  Itc/tretions,  speaks  in  terms  of  abhorrence 
and  ultra-humanity' of  the  practice  of  eating  raw  oysters. 
Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  admirers  of  Boyle  in  favour 
of  previous  boiling,  raw  oysters  will  always  be  most 
patronised  for  the  superior  delicacy  and  purity  of  their 
taste.  We  may  presume  that  Dr  Johnson  preferred  them 
in  their  undressed  state,  for  he  compared  scalloped  oysters 
to  '  children's  ears  in  sawdust.'  A  noble  lord  giving  direc- 
tions for  a  treat  of  boiled  oysters,  says, '  Wash  the  shells  of 
the  oysters  clean,  then  put  the  oysters  into  an  earthen  pot 
w'ith  thfir  hollow  sides  downwards,  then  put  this  pot 
covered  into  a  great  saucepan  with  water,  and  so  let  them 
boil  in  their  own  liquor  unmixed  with  the  water.'  It  was 
said  of  a  cold  climate,  that  no  fruit  rii>cncd  in  it  except 
baked  apples  ;  and,  according  to  the  satirical  Bishop 
Corbett— 

4  Tis  so  seething  hat  In  Spain,  they  swear 
They  never  heard  of  a  raw  ovrtcr  there/ 

Poetic*  Stromal*.  l«4a. 

But  to  oysters  that  lie  in  shallow  water,  a  severe  frost 
roves  as  destructive  as  a  hot  summer.  The  frost  of  l«2>-30 
on  one  Danish  bank  alone, 
of  oysters,  or  about  ten  thousam 

THISTLES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
After  emerging  from  the  qninta  and  chacara  grounds 
some  six  leagues  from  the  capital,  we  came  upon  the 
eanUles,  or  •  thistleries,'  which,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
reached  to  Arroyio  del  Medio,  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres.  Since  then,  they  have  gone  on 
extending  their  dominion  on  all  sides,  and  they  seem 
destined  to  become  at  last  the  great  vegetable  usurpers 
of  the  whole  Pampas.  When  I  left  Scotland,  I  thoujrht 
I  had  left  the  country,  par  excellence;  of  thistles  behind 
me  ;  I  now  found  that  those  of  my  native  land,  compared 
with  the  thistleries  of  the  Pampas,  were  as  a  few  scattered 
Lilliputians  to  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Brobdignagians. 
From  one  post-house  to  another  a  lane  was  cut  through 
these  huge  thistle-fields,  which  hemmed  you  in  on  either 
side  as  completely  as  if  you  were  riding  l»etwecn  walls 
fifty  feet  high  ;  von  saw  as  little  in  tho  one  case  as  you 
would  in  the  other.  The  cattle  find  shade  in  these  ear- 
dales,  and  are  often  lost  among  them  for  days.  They 
afford  a  shelter  for  highwaymen,  and  when  at  their 
greatest  growth,  they  are  a  favourite  resort  for  gentlemen 
of  the  road.  They  tower  above  your  head,  and  in  many 
cases  hide  the  post-house  from  your  view  till  you  come 
close  upon  the  door.  In  short.  Pampas  thistles,  like  all 
things  else  in  South  America,  are  on  a  large  scale.— Robert- 
son** Ijetters  on  J'arapuatf. 

I*riaaa1  br  WilUra  ni.ith.i_  irf  N.  «,  Van  Mm.  aaa  ruantea  M.IUtl  Rim,  mt 
pfe.  Oiarca  Sjmt,  amt.  M  st*k«  N**i  r*ct"*<  im  titm  mh,  of  MxUWt.  pnatwK  •<_!»•*. 
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SUNDAY  IN  LONDON. 

The  devotion  with  which  business  is  p turned  in  Lon- 
don has  caused  the  Sunday  to  be  most  unfairly  dealt 
with.  The  great  bulk  of  the  industrious  classes  find,  or 
affect  to  find,  that  they  must  work  from  morning  till 
night  for  six  days,  and  then  convince  themselves  that 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  the  Sunday  entirely  in  recrea- 
tion, for  which  they  say  they  have  no  other  time.  It 
would  probably  be  a  new  idea  to  many  of  them,  if  tbey 
were  asked, 4  Why  no  other  time  ?'  or  if  it  were  pointed 
out  that  each  day  ought  to  have,  to  some  extent,  its 
own  period  of  recreation.  But,  how  far  soever  they 
may  be  in  error  on  this  point,  the  mode  in  which  these 
classes  do  generally  spend  the  Sunday  is  itself  a  fact  in 
our  social  system  not  unworthy  of  notice.  A  few  light 
pencillings  on  the  subject  may  be  listened  to,  where  a 
downright  sermon  would  be  disregarded. 

The  streets  of  London  always  present  a  remarkably 
quiet  and  deserted  appearance  early  in  the  morning,  but 
on  this  day  particularly  so.  All  is  still,  save  now  and 
then  when  the  steps  of  the  distant  policeman  are  heard 
breaking  with  their  echoes  the  death-like  silence  of  the 
streets,  or  when  a  party  of  anglers,  principally  young 
clerks  and  shopmen,  pass  by,  yawning  and  half  wishing 
that  they  had  not  got  up  quite  so  early,  and  carrying 
across  their  shoulders  formidable  instruments  intended 
for  the  capture  of  roach  and  gudgeons,  and  large  full- 
bellied  baskets  crammed  with  bread  and  meat,  equivocal 
pork  pies,  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Now  and  then — but, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  this  has  become  comparatively  a 
rare  sight  of  late  years — some  mechanic,  we  may  hope 
an  unmarried  one,  who  had  been  offering  last  night  the 
first  fruits  of  his  week's  wages  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
comes  staggering  past  He  is  not  sufficiently  sober  to 
know  where  he  is  going ;  but  as  he  is  not  too  drunk  to 
walk,  and  does  not  make  any  disturbance,  the  policeman 
takes  no  notice  of  him.  The  early  breakfast  stalls,  that 
on  other  days  are  patronised  by  artisans  on  the  way  to 
their  work,  are  not  to  be  seen,  or  are  confined  to  loca- 
lities in  which  their  custom  is  derived  from  those  who 
reside  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  coflee-shops 
remain  shut  longer  than  usual,  as  mechanics,  who  form 
their  principal  frequenters,  lie  in  bed  a  couple  of  hours 
later,  as  a  rest  from  the  toil  of  the  past  week,  and  a 
preparation  for  the  fatigues  of  the  ensuing  day. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  day  may  be  said  to  commence. 
The  shrill  voice  of  the  water-cress  seller  is  heard— the 
small  transactions  of  that  trade  confining  it  almost  en- 
tirely to  children  and  those  who  are  too  old  for  any- 
thing else.  The  other  cries  tolerated  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing arc  shrimps,  dried  haddocks,  Yarmouth  bloaters, 
mackerel,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  say  that  the  magnificent  but  ugly  word 
bloater  is  applied  to  mere  red  herrings,  and  not  to  that 


incomparable  dainty  which  swims  in  the  sea  only  a  few 
days  before  it  comes  on  the  table,  and  is  only  salted 
sufficiently  to  make  it  keep  for  that  interval,  and  only 
smoked  enough  to  tinge  it  with  the  colour  of  virgin 
gold.  The  milk-woman  now  walks  her  rounds,  clatter- 
ing her  tin  cans,  and  singing  out  her  musical  cry.  She 
is  a  stout,  rosy-cheeked,  good-humoured  Welsh  or  Irish 
woman,  with  a  joke  for  the  policeman,  and  for  the  ser- 
vant-girl an  inquiry  after  the  health  of  her  'young 
man.'  She  is  also  the  confidant  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  gives  sage  advice  to  the  servant-of-all- 
work,  who,  disgusted  with  some  inquiries  that  had  been 
made  after  a  shoulder  of  mutton  which  appeared  but 
once  at  table,  resolves  to  give  that  missus  of  hers  warn- 
ing this  very  blessed  day.  The  chimneys  begin  to 
smoke,  and  the  shops  in  the  poor  neighbourhoods,  that 
deal  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  open  one  by  one.  Down 
the  narrow  courts,  windows  are  thrown  open  to  let  the 
chimney  draw ;  and  in  that  nearest  yon,  you  hear  the 
rattle  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  by  and  by  the  screams  of 
a  little  boy  who  is  undergoing  an  involuntary  ablution. 
When  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  are  dressed, 
they  are  made  to  sit  in  a  row  on  the  door-step,  so  that 
they  may  be  out  of  the  way,  and  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  play,  lest  they  should  spoil  their  dresses.  In- 
side, the  mother  and  elder  daughters  are  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  stuffing  a  leg  of  pork  and  the  manufacture 
of  an  apple-pie;  and  the  father,  after  being  knocked 
about  by  everybody,  and  made  a  complete  tool  of — 
having  alternately  been  set  to  hold  the  baby,  and  pare 
apples,  and  reach  down  sugar,  and  sharpen  knives— at 
length  indignantly  retires  to  the  street-door,  where, 
with  his  coat  off,  and  in  a  very  white  shirt  and  ditto 
trousers,  and  with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  he  smokes  his 
pipe  and  reads  his  Sunday  paper,  borrowed  from  the 
public-house,  or  one  of  the  penny  weeklies,  purchased 
'out  and  out' 

About  ten  o'clock  the  streets  become  fuller.  Lon- 
doners have  a  strong  regard  for  appearances,  and  those 
who  perhaps  do  not  visit  a  church  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  are  yet  unwilling  to  exhibit  their  negligence 
to  the  public.  During  the  hours  of  the  morning  service 
tho  streets  are  comparatively  empty ;  all  those  who  set 
out  on  their  day's  walk  before  dinner — who,  however, 
form  but  a  limited  proportion  of  the  pleasure-seekers 
— starting  about  this  time.  They  generally  consist  of 
small  parties  who  go  down  by  railway  or  steamboat  to 
Greenwich,  carrying  their  dinner  with  them  in  a  basket 
and  dining  under  a  chestnut-tree,  spending  their  after- 
noon in  visiting  Shooter's  Hill,  riding  on  donkeys  on 
Blackheath,  or  perhaps  getting  up,  along  with  some 
other  party,  »  game  at  kiss-in-the-ring.  This  is  also 
the  time  chosen  by  the  young  shopkeeper,  who,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  expense,  hires  a  gig  for  the  day, 
and  drives  his  lady-love  to  Harrow,  Bichmond,  Totten- 
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ham,  or  lume  other  favoured  place,  where  they  dine  at 
an  ordtnsry ;  irod  after  walking  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, return  at  rfx  to  tea,  which  is  served  with  great 
dignity  by  the  young  lady,  wh«»e  point  of  politeness  is 
to  thank  the  waiter  separately  for  every  service  he  per- 
forms. There  is  another  class — patriarchal  experienced 
men,  knowing  of  the  fact  that  simple  and  economical 
pleasures  are  often  the  best — who  carry  the  whole  of 
their  family,  and  a  friend  or  two  besides,  to  Epping 
Forest  in  a  taxed  cart  drawn  by  a  tall  bony  horse,  w*ll 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  generally  supposed  to  possess  unlimited  powers 
of  drawing.  When  this  party  has  arrived  at  its 
destination,  a  large  basket  is  unpacked,  and  a  cloth 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  they  all  fall  upon  the  viands 
before  them  with  hearty  appetites  and  merry  laughter, 
as  safe  from  intruders  as  if  they  were  in  a  balloon,  al- 
though the  place  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  London. 
After  dinner  a  fire  is  made  with  dry  sticks,  and  a  small 
kettle  of  water  is  put  on,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  old  gentleman's  toddy  and  making 
tea  for  the  ladies ;  and  In  the  meantime  the  young 
folks  stroll  about,  arm  in  arm,  gathering  wild  flowers, 
and  the  old  folks  sit  down  together  and  prose.  Others, 
with  their  dinner  in  a  handkerchief,  repair  to  Hampton 
Court  by  means  of  a  pleasure-van  holding  about  two 
dozen  persons,  and  for  the  trip  there  and  back  pay  a 
shilling.  The  van  is  handsomely  painted,  the  horses 
neatly  harnessed,  and  the  awning  overhead  protects  the 
pleasirrers  from  the  sun,  admitting  only  the  dust.  In  a 
very  little  while  they  are  rumbled  and  tumbled  into 
companionship.  Perfect  magazines  of  fun  are  these 
pleasure  vans.  Many  an  acquaintance  begins  in  them 
which  is  destined  to  reach  its  climax  at  the  altar,  and 
only  to  terminate  in  the  grave.  These  pleasure™  look 
down  with  a  good-humoured  superiority  on  mere  pedes- 
trians, and  many  are  the  jokes  and  repartees  bandied 
between  the  two  as  they  pass. 

Well,  as  has  been  safd,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  The  main 
streets  that  lead  out  of  town  are  thronged  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  in  the  poor  neighbourhoods  the  shops  are 
open,  and  doing  a  great  amount  of  business.  Mrs 
Smith,  having  resisted  for  some  time  the  demands  of 
tbe  children  for  a  pie,  to  their  groat  glee  at  length  gives 
in,  and  hurries  out  for  green  rhubarb,  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  raspberries,  or  apple.-*,  according  to  the 
season,  though  with  many  misgivings  in  her  mind, 
when  she  considers  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  will  be 
necessary  to  make  them  palatable.  Good  managers  put 
off  the  buying  of  their  Sunday  joint  to  this  moment,  in 
the  hope  that  the  butcher  will  sell  his  meat  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  cheaper  rather  than  keep  it  till  the  next  day  ; 
but  they  meet  with  the  fate  of  most  very  good  managers, 
and  are  often  obliged  to  put  up  now  with  what  they 
would  have  rejected  last  night.  Little  boys,  with  their 
jackets  off.  carry  earthen  dishes  containing  shoulders  of 
mutton,  with  potatoes  under  them,  to  the  baker's,  feeling 
all  the  way  in  a  state  of  nervous  trepidation  lest  they 
should  meet  with  some  strong  and  unscrupulous  man 
who  might  not  have  such  a  dainty  for  his  dinner.  Be- 
hind comes  a  little  girl  who  is  intrusted  with  the  pie, 
and  who,  on  her  return  home,  gives  her  mamma  an 
account  of  what  all  the  neighbours  are  going  to  have 
for  dinner.  It  is  astonishing  how  penetrating  girls  arc, 
especially  if  they  arc  the  eldest  in  the  family.  Boys 
neither  know  nor  care  about  anything  that  is  not  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  marbles  or  leap-frog, 
but  we  never  knew  a  little  girl  who  did  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  people  in  the  street,  and  more  of  their 
affairs  than  could  be  gleaned  from  any  other  source. 

The  church-bells  are  now  ringing,  well-dressed  people 
are  walking  along  with  a  quiet  and  serious  air,  carrying 
prayer-books  in  their  hands,  and  making  Mrs  Smith 
wish  that  she  had  done  all  her  marketing  on  Saturday 
evening,  so  that  she  might  not  have  been  seen  before 
she  had  '  cleaned'  herself.  The  shops  are  all  shut,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  Iwnr  tlio  streets  are  comparatively 
despairing  of  a  fore  for  the  next 


two  hours,  collect  in  groups  opposite  the  coach-stand, 
and  regalo  themselves  with  the  feast  of  re iison  and  the 
flow  of  soul,  the  public  -  houses  being  rigidly  closed, 
until  one  o'clock  ;  while  in  St  Giles's  and  Seven  Dials, 
Irishmen,  dressed  in  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons,  in- 
dividually lean  against  posts,  or,  seated  in  rows  on  the 
kirb-stone,  smoke  in  a  state  of  apathy,  occasionally  ad- 
dressing some  monosyllabic  observation  to  one  another, 
which  is  answered  with  a  grunt  of  assent. 

It  Is  one  o'clock,  and  Mrs  Smith  is  dressed,  and 
nursing  the  baby ;  and  Mr  Smith,  having  finished  his 
second  pipe,  and  read  the  paper  through,  advertisements 
and  all,  and  having  been  put  into  a  state  of  patriotic 
dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  article,  is  indignant  be- 
cause he  cannot  think  of  anything  to  grumhle  at  except 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  The  little  Smiths  are  each 
of  them  seated  on  a  chair,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
muslin  frocks  and  white  trousers ;  but  which,  however, 
they  are  constantly  leaving,  in  order  to  look  if  the 
people  have  come  out  of  church,  keeping  tlieir  mother 
actively  employed  in  reseating  them.  At  last,  however, 
the  streets  begin  to  fill  as  if  by  magic.  The  clock  strikes 
one,  and  out  the  young  Smiths  rush  to  the  baker's, 
without  stopping  for  bonnets  or  hats.  If  they  did  not 
get  there  before  anybody  else,  who  knows  that  some- 
body might  not  make  a  mistake  and  take  away  their 
pie?  Such  things  have  happened  before,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  person  who  makes  the  ex- 
change has  always  the  best  of  it  However,  on  this 
occasion  it  is  all  right.  The  pork  is  done  well,  and  is 
encased  in  a  coating  of  such  delicious  crackling ;  the 
potatoes  are  nicely  brown,  and  sonking  in  fat;  and  as 
for  the  pie,  It  is  the  perfection  of  the  baking  art.  It  is 
a  fine  sight,  too,  to  see  the  stout  woman  handing  the 
dishes  over  the  counter,  and  receiving  the  money  with 
an  air  of  cool  unconcern,  as  if  a  gooseberry  pie  were  an 
everyday  occurrence,  and  a  custard  pudding  a  mere 
nothing;  and  it  would  be  a  surprising  sight,  too,  to  one 
who  did  not  know  that  bakers  live  upon  the  steam  of 
the  good  things  intrusted  in  their  hands.  During  the 
time  the  dinner  has  been  sent  for,  Mr  Smith  with  his 
own  hands  has  brought  a  pot  of  porter  from  the  public- 
house  at  the  corner,  stopping  every  minute  to  drink  a 
mouthful  lest  it  should  spill.  On  reaching  home,  he 
finds  that  his  wife  has  laid  the  cloth  with  scrupulous 
neatness,  bringing  out  to  advantage  the  imitation  ebony 
cruet  frame  that  they  have  had  ever  since  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  best  knives  and  forks,  which  had  been  a 
present  from  mother.  The  cloth  is  laid,  too,  on  their 
best  table,  a  small,  round,  unsteady,  and  indeed  some- 
what dissipated-looking  article,  made  of  walnut  tree. 
It  is  certainly  rather  a  hard  squeeze,  but  the  other  table 
will  not  do  for  Sunday ;  and  Mrs  Smith  takes  the  young- 
est boy  on  her  lap,  and  father  one  of  tbe  little  girls,  and 
tiius  they  all  manage,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  within 
reach  of  the  dainties.  We  will  not  say  anything  about 
the  dinner,  farther  than  that  it  is  treated  in  the  style 
customary  with  Londoners,  who  consider  it  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  on  Sunday ;  and 
it  mast  be  a  good  dinner  too,  even  if  they  are  upon 
short  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  week  to  pay  for  it 

The  dinner  is  over,  the  things  are  put  away,  and 
everybody  is  dressed,  and  anxious  to  go  out  So  Mr 
Smith  goes  for  the  children's  *  shay'  from  the  back-yard, 
and  with  some  difficulty  lugs  it  up  the  narrow  steps, 
looking  very  red,  and  feeling  very  wrathful  from  his 
having  whitened  his  best  coat  against  the  wall,  and 
received  a  blow  on  the  shins  from  the  handle  of  the 
chaise.  However,  he  cools  down  when  three  of  the 
children  are  inserted  in  the  vehicle,  and  the  party  at 
length  set  out  three  other  children  walking  behind 
with  his  wife  and  the  baby,  while  he  himself  draws  the 
chaise,  wrapped  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  clay 
pine  at  least  half  a  yard  long,  which  he  had  hid  away 
till  now  over  the  clock,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
juveniles.  Through  the  streets  they  go,  Mrs  Smith 
screaming  out  every  moment  to  the  children  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  carriages ;  and  herself,  by  way  of 
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a  good  example,  running  every  now  and  then 
the  very  heads  of  the  horse*,  as  is  the  custom 
with  all  timid  ladies.  They  cross  the  New  Road,  down 
which  crowds  of  people  are  making  for  Regent's  Park, 
to  sit  down  on  benches  or  he  on  the  grass,  or  form  a 
circle  round  one  or  other  of  the  many  lecturers  who 
there  hold  forth  gratuitously  ;  and  perhaps  after  that  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Primrose  Hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  they  see  the  panorama  of  the  mighty  city  spread 
before  them,  with  St  Paul's  rising  high  in  the  midst 

Everything  goes  on  pleasantly  enough  with  our 
Smiths,  who  walk  through  Somcrs-Town,  keeping  on  | 
the  shady  side  of  the  way ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
affair  when  they  get  past  Chalk  Farm.  The  road  here 
opens  to  the  hot  sun,  and  clouds  of  dust  come  darting 
down,  then  across  and  back  again,  like  a  playful  kitten 
doing  all  the  mischief  it  can  out  of  pure  fun.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  the  steep  hill  they  have  now  to  climb. 
Mr  Smith  tugs  and  toils  away,  now  stopping  to  dry  tire 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  now  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  reproaches  levelled  at  his  wife.  He  knew 
ail  along  what  it  would  be  It  always  happens  so 
every  Sunday ;  and  his  pleasure  must  be  *|>oiled  for  a 
whole  day,  because  she  would  insist  on  bringing  the 
children.  It  was  too  bad — that  it  was.  Now,  Mrs 
Smith  possesses,  as  she  herself  affirms,  the  temper  of  a 
hangd,  but  to  hear  the  way  John  went  on  would  exhaust 
the  patience  of  Job.  Wasn't  it  enough  that  she  was 
worrit  to  death  by  the  baby,  but  he  must  begin  to  talk 
about  her  bringing  the  children,  just  as  if  he  didn't 
propose  it  himself.  But  that  was  the  way  she  was 
always  treated;  he  was  never  contented  and  sociable 
like  other  men.  Why  didn't  he  take  pattern  by  cousin 
Mary's.  But  just  as  she  has  reached  this  point,  they 
arrive  at  a  public  house,  in  which  Mr  Smith  proposes 
that  they  should  rest  for  a  short  time,  and  as  his  wife  is 
perfectly  agreeable,  they  walk  in.  After  sitting  for 
some  little  while  over  a  pint,  who  should  they  see 
coming  in  but  young  Thompson  and  his  wife,  a  very 
respectable  couple  indeed,  he  being  a  first-rate  turner, 
making,  it  is  said,  at  least  two  guineas  a-week.  After 
expressing  their  mutual  surprise  at  meeting,  they  all 
sit  down  together,  and  the  two  men  begin  to  talk 
politics,  and  the  ladies  domestics.  Mrs  Smith  gives  a 
complete  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  hooping- 
cough  with  which  little  Johnny  had  been  lately  suffering, 
with  an  exposition  of  her  particular  mode  of  treatment, 
to  all  of  which  Mrs  Thompson  listens  with  great  inte- 
rest, and  treasures  it  up  in  her  mind,  as  she  herself  has 
a  baby  of  two  or  three  months  old.  Having  rested 
for  some  time,  they  start  in  a  body,  and  as  there  are 
now  two  men  to  draw  the  chaise,  they  go  on  plea- 
santly enough,  and  at  length,  after  several  stoppages, 
arrive  at  the  very  top  of  Hampstead  Heath. 

Cm  the  side  of  a  declivity  on  the  heath  there  are  a 
great  number  of  tables  and  forms  laid  out  on  the  grass, 
on  which  some  washerwomen,  who  inhabit  the  cottages 
close  by,  provide  the  social  meal  for  all  such  as  are 
willing  to  pay  ninepence  a- head.  To  this  spot  our 
party  repair,  and  after  some  discussion  with  an  elderly 
female  with  regard  to  how  many  heads  the  young 
Smiths  might  be  supposed  to  possess  collectively,  they 
stt  down  and  take  tea,  remarking  how  very  differently 
the  beverage,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  butter,  tastes  in 
the  country.  Even  tea,  however,  will  not  stand  more 
than  three  or  four  waterings  at  the  most,  and  they  at 
len>rtb  get  up  and  tum  their  faces  homewards. 

Tlte  heath  is  now  rapidly  becoming  deserted,  the 
only  persons  who  seem  inclined  to  remain  being  couples, 
who  walk  about  slowly  in  the  less  frequented  parts, 
and  talk  together  in  a  low  tone,  and  white  gowns  that 
are  seen  gliding  like  phantoms  among  the  bushes,  each 
with  its  Hamlet  striving  to  muster  courage  to  ad- 
dress it  The  dusk  of  the  evening  is  coming  ou,  and  the 
pleasure-seekers  agsin  return  to  the  road,  and  now  com- 
mences the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  day.  From  Hamp- 
stead to  the  New  Road  there  is  an  almost  solid  line 
of  human  beings,  some  three  miles  lung,  enshrined  in 


a  cloud  of  dust.  Every  person  is  thirsty,  but  tbe  public- 
houses  are  all  full ;  and  even  if  they  were  not  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  spent  their  money  at  Hampstead. 
Of  that  mass  of  human  beings  —  indeed  of  the  whole 
population  of  London,  whether  seen  in  church  or  in  the 
streets  on  this  day — it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is 
not  one  who  is  not  well  and  comfortably  dressed.  In 
this  respect  we  differ  from  most  continental  cities.  The 
same  feeling  of  pride  that  makes  the  Londoner  fare 
well  on  Sunday  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  week, 
causes  him  to  dress  well,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so,  he 
remains  a  prisoner  in  his  house  all  day. 

Down  the  hill  come  the  multitude,  their  feet  sore 
with  walking,  their  heads  aching  with  the  heat  of  tbe 
sun,  combined,  iu  many  cases,  with  the  potations  they 
have  been  imbibing,  their  clothes  discoloured  with  the 
dust,  and  almost  all  of  them  cither  sulky,  or  venting 
their  ill  humour  on  their  frieuds.  Our  party,  who  half 
an  hour  ago  were  in  such  good  spirits,  are  now  quite  the 
reverse.  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  are  engaged  in  a  not  very 
amicable  discussion,  and  the  children  are  either  asleep 
or  crying,  and  their  mother  endeavours  to  silence  them 
by  a  distribution  of  boxes  on  the  esr,  which,  strangely 
enough,  seems  to  have  quite  au  opposite  effect  Those 
who  can  afford  to  ride  are  the  only  persons  who  enjoy 
themselves.  One  party  comes  tearing  down  the  hill  at 
full  speed  iu  a  cab,  making  the  women  run  screaming 
out  of  the  way,  and  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  tluit  blinds 
everybody.  Inside  the  conveyance  are  three  couples, 
and  three  or  four  gentlemen  are  distributed  on  the 
available  places  on  the  roof,  smoking  cigars,  and  cutting 
jokes  at  the  personal  appearance  of  the  passers-by. 
Just  as  the  Smiths  arc  entering  London,  the  evening 
service  of  the  churches  is  tininhed,  and  the  different 
congregations  come  pouring  out,  neatly  dressed,  and 
witli  a  quiet  serious  air.  The  Smiths,  with  dirty  faces, 
dusty  clothes,  and  screaming  children,  hang  down  their 
hcad's  abashed,  and  sneak  home  as  quickly  and  quietly 
as  they  can,  and,  quite  worn  out  go  to  bed  with  a  mental 
resolution  not  to  seek  pleasure  for  the  future  in  such 
a  laborious  manner.  It  is  a  curious  fact  and  one  that 
shows  how  much  better  the  pleasurable  parts  of  past 
events  are  remembered  than  the  disagreeable,  that  tlie 
Smiths,  the  very  next  Sunday,  again  go  to  the  same 
place,  spend  the  day  in  the  same  manner,  ami  return 
with  the  same  resolution,  which  is  made  only  to  be 
broken  the  next  Sunday. 

The  streets  in  the  meantime  continue  more  or  less 
crowded  by  the  returning  population  till  ten  o'clock, 
when  a  sensible  and  remarkably  sudden  diminution  in 
the  numbers  takes  place.  Almost  all  the  families  with 
children  are  by  this  time  housed,  and  the  warehousemen, 
shopmen,  and  shopwomen  who  live  with  their  employers, 
disappear  as  the  hour  strikes,  like  so  many  apparitions. 
This  abstracts  at  once  the  gayer  part  of  the  throng, 
including  all  the  patent  leather  boots,  gold  (mosaic) 
headed  canes,  delicate  coloured  silk  gowns,  barege  shawls, 
and  pretty  bonnets,  and  with  these  accessories  most  of 
the  gentlemanlike  figures  and  coquettish  ankles  which 
throughout  the  day  had  thrown  a  strong  dash  of  gen- 
tility upon  the  motley  assemblage.  The  great  lines  of 
thoroughfare  become  more  and  more  empty  towards 
eleven,  and  in  the  back  streets,  the  neighbours  who  had 
congregated  at  the  doors  in  little  groups  to  talk  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  or  to  compensate  themselves  for 
having  passed  the  Sunday  at  home  by  enjoying  a  look 
at  the  returning  wanderers,  vanish  one  by  one  into  the 
interior  of  their  domiciles.  '  Good  night'  is  heard  on 
all  aides,  mingled  with  the  shutting  of  doors,  the  shoot- 
ing of  bolts,  and  here  and  there  with  softer  adieus.  By 
midnight  the  sigus  of  the  holiday  are  over. 

Such  are  but  a  few  traits  of  a  vast  subject  the  full 
treatment  of  which  might  fill  volumes.  Enough,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  done  even  in  these  light  para- 
graphs, to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory  nature  ot  the 
tradesman  and  working-man's  Sunday  in  London ;  that 
is,  taking  these  classes  generally,  and  acknowledging 
many  exceptions.  At  best  »  httle  amusement  is  ob- 
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tained,  or  a  brief  unbending  from  tasks  which  press  at 
all  other  times.  The  higher  needs  of  oar  nature  are 
left  entirely  ungratified.  It  may  not,  I  humbly  think, 
be  amiss,  while  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  success 
of  the  nation  generally  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  to 
remember  the  immense  expense  in  various  ways  to  a 
viust  portion  of  the  people  at  which  that  success  is 
secured. 


SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  QUAIL. 

Im  modern  systems  of  ornithology,  the  quails,  though 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  partridge,  are 
ranked  as  a  distinct  genus  of  the  Tetraonidre  or  Grouse 
tribe.  They  differ  from  the  partridge  (iVrrftx)  in  being 
smaller,  in  having  a  more  delicate  beak,  shorter  tail, 
and  no  spur  on  the  legs,  and  in  having  the  first 
three  quills  of  the  wing  longer,  and  consequently  better 
adapted  for  flight  This  last  distinction  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
the  partridge  seldom  takes  long  flights,  while  quails 
annually  perform  very  distant  migrations.  The  two 
genera  also  differ  considerably  in  their  habits :  the 
latter  never  perch ;  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks  instead 
of  in  limited  coveys,  and  though  they  pair  regularly, 
the  male  deserts  the  female  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  sit, 
nor  afterwards  assists  in  protecting  the  brood ;  whereas 
the  conjugal  attachment  and  parental  care  of  the  par- 
tridge continues  undiminished  long  after  the  young  can 
provide  for  themselves.  From  these  and  other  minor 
differences,  ornithologists  have  arranged  the  quails  under 
a  distinct  genus  (Coturnix);  and  as  the  species  inhabiting 
the  old  world  differ  in  various  points  from  those  found 
in  America,  the  latter  have  been  separated  into  a  sub- 
genus (Ortyx),  comprehending  several  species,  among 
which  are  the  well-known  Virginian  quail  and  the 
crested  ortyx  of  California.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to 
the  quails  of  the  old  world — to  their  peculiar  charac- 
ters and  habits — that  we  mean  to  direct  attention  in 
the  following  sketch. 

The  quail  is  more  or  less  numerously  distributed  over 
every  country  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Hol- 
land. The  European  or  common  species  (Coturnix 
dactylittmana)  is  a  plump  little  bird,  about  half  the  size 
of  a  partridge,  and  remarkable  for  the  juicy  and  deli- 
cate flavour  of  its  flesh.  It  has  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  neck  blackish ;  over  each  eye  there  is  a  yellowish 
streak,  and  another  down  the  forehead;  the  plumage 
is  a  mixture  of  blackish  -  brown,  with  a  slight  fawn 
tinge  at  the  base  and  tip.  In  the  female  the  tints  are 
considerably  paler.  From  this  description,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  plumage  is  less  brilliant  and  not  so  beauti- 
fully marked  as  that  of  the  partridge,  nor  has  the  quail 
the  bald  space  between  the  eyes,  nor  the  figure  of  the 
horse-shoe  on  the  breast,  which  characterise  the  latter 
bird ;  but  in  other  respects— in  shape  and  gait— there 
is  sufficient  resemblance  to  justify  the  once  popular 
appellation  of  the  dwarf  partridge.  The  food  of  the 
quail  is  chiefly  grain,  seeds,  and  herbage,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  averse  to  insects,  slugs,  or  worms.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  it  prefers  the 
open  field,  taking  shelter  amid  the  long  grass,  and 
seldom  or  never  retiring  to  the  covert  of  furze  or  under- 
wood. It  usually  sleeps  during  the  day,  not  like  the 
partridge  on  some  sunny  or  dusty  bank,  but  concealed 
among  the  herbage,  lying  on  its  side  with  its  legs  in- 
dolently extended,  even  for  hours  together.  In  this 
state  it  is  not  easily  flushed,  and  will  suffer  itself  to  be 
run  over  by  a  dog  before  it  be  forced  to  the  wing.  The 
great  amount  of  rest  and  shade  which  it  enjoys,  renders 
it  uniformly  plump  and  in  good  condition ;  even  at  mid- 
winter we  have  seen  specimens  bagged  in  Scotland 
weighing  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound, 
and  having  a  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Quails  are,  by  some  naturalists,  said  to  be  polygamous ; 
but  this  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  having  found  those 


which  frequent  Britain  always  in  pairs,  at  least  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  breeding  season.  The  female  lays 
from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs  of  an  oil-green  colour,  da  shod 
with  rugged,  rust-coloured  spots,  and  occupies  about 
three  weeks  in  the  incubation.  On  being  hatched,  the 
young  are  instantly  led  forth,  and  disperse  so  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  which  is  seldom 
longer  than  eight  days.  They  are  rarely  found  in  bevies 
(covey  is  the  term  applied  to  a  family  of  partridges), 
and  only  become  gregarious  when  impelled  by  the 
annually  returning  instinct  of  migration.  They  then 
assemble  in  myriads,  and  traverse  together  seas  and 
deserts,  holding  their  course  to  those  countries  where 
harvest  is  preparing,  in  order  to  obtain  their  necessary 
subsistence.  The  quail,  like  the  cuckoo  and  other 
birds  which  migrate  with  the  seasonal  influences  which 
prepare  their  food,  have  been  often  charged  with  a 
want  of  parental  affection  ;  but  as  there  can  be  nothing 
causeless  or  incomplete  in  the  system  of  nature,  we 
should  rather  pause  than  blindly  and  hastily  condemn. 
Were  the  cuckoo,  for  example,  in  her  northward  migra- 
tions always  (for  she  sometimes  does  it)  to  tarry  and 
hatch  her  own  young,  her  proper  food  would  have  de- 
parted, and  both  she  and  her  brood  left  to  starvation ; 
but  dropping  her  eggs  by  degrees  as  she  travels  north- 
wards, the  foster-mothers  rear  the  young,  which  are 
ready  to  be  taken  up,  as  it  were,  by  their  natural  mother 
on  her  southward  return.  So  it  is  with  the  quails :  a 
short  incubation,  and  a  hasty  maternal  care,  is  all  that 
the  seasonal  influences  which  govern  their  migration 
will  admit  of.  It  is  stated,  too,  by  many  ornithologists, 
that  the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females. 
This,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  British  immi- 
grants, is  not  correct.  The  sexes  are  apparently  on  an 
equality  in  numbers ;  only  the  males,  being  of  a  roving 
disposition,  come  more  frequently  under  notice  of  the 
observer.  Like  all  animals  which  rapidly  multiply  their 
numbers,  the  average  life  of  the  quail  is  short,  rarely 
exceeding  Ave  years;  never,  it  is  said,  seven. 

Of  birds  of  passage,  the  quail  is  perhaps  the  most 
imperfectly  adapted  for  flight ;  hence  the  reports  of 
its  having  been  seen  crossing  extensive  tracts  of  the 
ocean  are  questioned  by  many  authors.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fact  of  their  migration  is  indubitable,  and  has 
been  noticed  from  time  immemorial.  *  When  we  sailed 
from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,'  says  Bellonius,  'about 
autumn,  many  quails,  flying  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
were  taken  in  our  ship;  and  sailing  at  spring-time  the 
contrary  way,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  I  observed 
them  on  their  return,  when  many  of  them  were  taken  in 
the  same  manner.'*  What  is  here  mentioned  has  been 
observed  by  many  others,  though  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  where  an  ordinary  supply  of  food  can  be 
obtained,  the  quail  is  by  no  means  given  to  long  jour- 
neyings.  In  Britain,  for  example,  they  often  merely 
leave  the  inland  counties,  and  migrate  to  the  downs  and 
sandy  links  which  border  upon  parts  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  such  sheltered  and  warm  districts  pass  the 
winter.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  of  the  quail 
that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  arriving  in  latitudes  the 
same  as  our  own  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  return- 
ing southward  in  the  month  of  September.  In  Britain 
it  is  comparatively  a  rare  bird,  and  we  must  therefore 
look  to  France,  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Asia- Minor,  and  to  China,  for  its  true  habits; 
and  in  all  these  countries  its  migrations  from  south  to 
north,  or  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  in  spring— 
and  from  north  to  south,  or  from  inland  to  the  sea-coast 
in  winter — are  regular  and  familiar  occurrences.  On 
their  passage  they  fly  during  the  night  or  early  morn- 
ing, and  rest  according  to  their  usual  habit  throughout 
the  day,  when  they  are  easily  captured.  As  proof  of 
their  nocturnal  flight,  it  is  observed  by  Pliny  'that 
they  alight  in  such  numbers  on  ships  (while  the  sailors 

•  Pliny  n-lates  with  great  gravity  that  quails  *  bulla*!  themcelrea 
In  their  ftcn-voyngrs  by  carrying  stom-s  in  their  feet  or  sand  in 
their  craw,'  as  If  they  were  not  (rifted  with  sufficient  bodily  weight, 
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are  asleep),  by  their  settling  on  the  masts,  sails,  &c  as 
to  bear  down  barks  and  small  craft,  and  finally  to  sink 
them ;  and  on  that  account  seamen  have  a  great  dread 
of  them  when  they  approach  near  land.'  So  uner- 
ring is  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  precise  time 
for  migration,  that  they  retain  it  even  though  reared 
and  kept  in  bondage.  We  have  a  very  singular  proof 
of  this  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Daniel  in  his  Bural 
Sports,  in  some  young  quails  which,  having  been  bred 
in  cages  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives,  had  never 
enjoyed,  and  therefore  could  not  feel,  the  loss  of  liberty. 
'  For  four  successive  years,'  says  he,  '  they  were  observed 
to  be  restless,  and  to  flutter  with  unusual  agitations  re- 
gularly in  September  and  April ;  and  this  uneasiness 
lasted  for  thirty  days  at  each  time.  The  birds  passed 
the  whole  night  in  these  fruitless  struggles;  and  always 
on  the  following  day  appeared  dejected  and  stupid.' 

Dull  as  the  prisoned  eagle  deem*. 

Ills  spirit  still  soars  wild  and  free ; 
II  is  eye  U  sun  ward — still  he  dreams 

Of  buetling  cliff  and  boundless  hoa. 

Fetter  his  talons,  clip  his  wing— 

Let  him  In  lonely  darkness  pine — 
Call  him  a  mean  and  abject  thing— 
■  are  all 


Quails,  according  to  Mr  Daniel,  are  seen  in  immense 
flocks  traversing  the  Mediterranean  from  Italy  to  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quently alighting  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  they  almost  cover  with  their  numbers.  Ortygia 
was  named  from  them ;  and  so  abundant  are  they  on 
Capri,  that  the  principal  revenues  of  the  bishop  and  some 
convents  arise  from  the  quails  they  send  to  Naples.  At 
their  arrival  in  Alexandria,  such  multitudes  are  exposed 
in  the  markets,  that  three  or  four  may  be  bought  for  a 
halfpenny.  Crews  of  merchant  vessels  have  been  fed 
upon  them ;  and  complaints  have  been  laid  at  the  con- 
sul's office  by  mariners  against  their  captains  for  giving 
nothing  but  quails  to  eat— so  much  does  over-abnndance 
depreciate  the  greatest  delicacies.  The  author  of  Letters 
from  the  Campagna  Felice  relates  the  following  anecdote, 
which  also  illustrates  how  incredibly  abundant  quails 
sometimes  are  on  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast : — 
4  During  the  time  that  the  Capitani  Bey  blockaded  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria  with  his  Turkish  squadron,  one 
of  the  Greek  sailors  of  his  ship  had  caught  two  or  three 
quails  which  had  perched  on  the  rigging.  The  Mussul- 
man rewarded  him  generously ;  and  desirous  of  varying 
the  hard  fare  which  a  blockading  squadron  has  occa- 
sionally to  sustain,  by  a  more  ample  supply  of  such  a 
delicate  rarity,  promised  a  piastre  for  every  bird  that 
should  be  brought  him.  In  a  few  days  the  rigging,  sails, 
and  yards  were  covered  with  flocks  of  quails;  great 
numbers  were  caught,  of  course,  and  every  one  was 
brought  into  the  cahin,  as  the  price  was  liberally  fixed. 
To  escape  the  dilemma  of  cither  ruining  his  purse  or 
breaking  his  promise,  the  bey  resorted  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  standing  out  to  sea,  as  by  removing  from  the 
coast  he  got  rid  of  the  visits  of  these  expensive  strangers.' 
Such  prodigious  numbers  also  appear  on  the  western 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand have  in  one  day  been  caught  within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Most  of  these  arc  taken  to  Rome, 
where  they  are  in  great  request,  and  sold  for  extremely 
high  prices.  Gait,  in  his  travels  through  Sicily,  thus 
describes  the  fervour  and  excitement  of  the  quail  sea- 
son :— '  In  the  month  of  September  vast  flocks  of  quails 
come  over  from  the  continent  to  Sicily,  and  being  fatigued 
by  their  flight,  are  easily  shot  on  their  arrival.  The 
pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  take  in  this 
sport  is  incredible.  Crowds  of  all  ages  and  degrees 
assemble  on  the  shores,  and  the  number  of  sportsmen  is 
prodigious.  In  one  group  I  reckoned  eleven,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  mile  thirty-four  groups,  each  consisting  of 
from  two  to  five  persons,  with  as  many  dogs.  The 
number  of  boats  is  perhaps  greater  than  those  on  the 
land.  From  morning  to  night  tliey  watch  the  appear- 
ance of  the  birds ;  the  aquatics  first  seeing  them,  their 


firing  rouses  and  gives  signal  to  the  landsmen :  then 
enviable  is  the  lot  of  the  apprentice  who,  with  a  bor- 
rowed old  musket  or  pistol — no  matter  how  unsafe — 
has  gained  possession  of  the  farthest  accessible  rock, 
where  there  is  but  room  for  himself  and  dog,  which  he 
had  fed  with  bread  only  all  the  year  round  for  these 
delightful  days,  and  which  sits  in  as  happy  expecta- 
tion as  himself  for  the  coming  of  the  quails.' 

Clouds  of  quails  also  alight  in  spring  along  the  coast 
of  Provence,  especially  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Frejus,  which  border  on  the  sea.  Here  they 
are  sometimes  found  so  exhausted,  that  for  a  few  of 
the  first  days  they  may  be  caught  with  the  hand.  In 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia  they  abound  so 
greatly  at  the  time  of  their  migration,  that  they  are 
caught  in  thousands,  and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg.  '  It  is  highly  probable,'  continues  Mr 
Daniel,  4  that  quails  are  the  same  kind  of  bird  which 
Providence  gave  to  the  murmuring  Israelites  as  food  in 
the  wilderness,  and  which  were  "  rained"  (beat  down  by 
storm)  on  their  passage  to  the  north  by  a  wind  from 
the  south-west,  sweeping  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea— in  a  word,  over  the 
countries  where  these  birds  are  still  the  most  abundant' 
Should  this  be  the  case,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  then,  as  a  distinguished  naturalist  observes,  we 
have  proof  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  (migration) 
through  upwards  of  3000  years. 

Though  scantily  scattered  over  Britain,  the  metropolis 
imports  from  France  great  quantities  of  these  birds  for 
the  table.  They  arc  conveyed  by  stage-coaches,  about 
a  hundred  in  a  square  box,  which  is  divided  into  five  or 
six  compartments,  one  above  another,  just  high  enough 
to  admit  the  quails  to  stand  upright  Were  they  allowed 
a  greater  height  than  this,  they  would  soon  kill  them- 
selves ;  and  even  with  this  precaution,  the  feathers  are 
generally  beaten  off  the  crown  of  their  heads.  These 
boxes  have  wire  in  front,  and  each  partition  is  furnished 
with  a  small  trough  for  food.  They  may  be  forwarded 
in  this,  manner  without  difficulty  to  great  distances. 
Though  highly  esteemed  by  the  moderns,  quails  were 
in  no  great  repute  among  some  of  the  ancients.  The 
Athenians,  according  to  Pliny,  rejected  them  because 
they  were  said  to  feed  upon  hemlock,  and  because 
they  were  the  only  animals  besides  man  that  were 
subject  to  epilepsy.  We  are  not  aware  how  long  the 
Athenians  continued  in  this  mind ;  but  certainly  it  said 
little  for  the  luxury  and  good  taste  of  which  they 
boasted,  to  have  discarded  from  their  tables  one  of 
nature's  most  savoury  tit-bits. 

Quails  are  the  most  undaunted  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong.  Partridges  have  been  known  to  fall  down 
of  sheer  fright  when  forced  to  cross  a  narrow  creek  of 
the  sea;  the  quail,  on  the  other  hand,  performs  his 
migratory  journeyings  with  fearless  bravery.  As  they 
are  courageous,  so  they  are  equally  quarrelsome,  espe- 
cially during  the  love  season,  when  their  contentions 
often  terminate  in  mutual  destruction.  This  disposition, 
from  which  arose  the  Greek  adage,  4  As  quarrelsome  as 
quails  in  a  cage,'  induced  the  ancients  to  flght  them  with 
each  other  as  the  moderns  do  game  cocks ;  the  conqueror 
enjoying  quite  as  much  celebrity  of  its  kind  as  the 
winner  of  the  Derby.  Indeed,  it  is  told  of  Augustus 
that  he  punished  a  prefect  of  Egypt  even  with  death 
for  buying  and  bringing  to  his  table  one  of  these  birds 
which  had  acquired  great  fame  on  account  of  its  victories. 
Sometimes,  according  to  Daniel,  these  combats  were 
performed  between  a  quail  and  a  man ;  the  quail  was 
put  into  a  large  box,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  a  circle 
traced  on  the  floor;  the  man  struck  it  on  the  head 
with  one  finger,  or  plucked  some  feathers  from  it :  if 
the  quail,  in  defending  itself,  did  not  pass  the  limits  of 
the  circle,  its  master  won  the  wager ;  but  if,  in  its  fury, 
it  transgressed  the  bounds,  then  its  worthy  antagonist 
was  declared  victor.  The  fighting  of  trained  quails  is 
still  fashionable  in  China,  where  heavy  beta  arc  laid 
on  the  heads  of  the  respective  combatants.  The  mode 
of  conducting  these  battles,  which  are  often  the  exciting 
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topic  of  a  village,  is  to  pit  two  highly-fed  quail*  against 
each  other,  and  to  throw  a  few  grains  of  seed  between 
them :  the  bird*  rush  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost 
fury,  striking  with  their  bills  and  heels  until  uno  of 
them  yields.  The  Chinese,  from  a  notion  that  the  body 
of  the  quail  is  unusually  hot  ('Warm  as  a  quail'  is  a 
French  proverb),  use  it  for  warming  their  hands  in 
cold  weather— an  application  which  is  frequently  de- 
lineated in  Chinese  paintings. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  tnng  of  quails 
has  been  long  noted  among  their  attractive  qualities. 
It  is  noticed  by  Athenams;  and  Dr  Bechstein,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds,  reckons,  besides  the 
beauty  of  its  form  and  plumage,  the  song  of  the  quail 
as  no  slight  recommendation  to  the  amateur.  He  states 
that  in  the  breeding  season  the  song  of  the  male  com- 
mences by  softly  repeating  tones  resembling  'iwra, 
vrrra,'  followed  by  'pievorie,'  uttered  in  a  bold  tone, 
with  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  head  in- 
clined on  one  side.  Those  that  repeat  the  last  syllables 
ten  or  twelve  times  consecutively  are  the  most  esteemed. 
The  song  of  the  female  only  consists  of  '  rerro,  verra, 
'pmpu,  p*p*:  the  two  last  syllables  being  those  by  which 
the  male  and  the  female  attract  each  other's  attention. 
When  alarmed  or  angry,  their  cry  resembles  'guiUak,' 
but  at  otlier  times  it  is  only  a  gently  purring  murmur. 
The  quail  never  sings  when  left  to  run  about  in  a  light 
room,  except  during  the  night,  but  continually  when  in 
a  darkened  cage;  so  firmly  rooted  are  its  nocturnal 
instincts. 


COMPETITION  OF  HIGHLAND  PIPERS. 

Characteristic  national  festivals  are  unknown  in 
England,  because  the  people  have  been  too  long  redeemed 
from  a  primitive  style  of  life  and  manners,  to  possess 
any  peculiarities  on  which  such  festivals  could  be 
founded.  It  is  different  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  harp  music  of  Wales  supplies  occasion 
for  the  well-known  periodical  meeting  called  the  Cum- 
rygyddion,  where  the  flower  of  the  principality  duly 
assemble  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  strains  of  their 
national  minstrels.  Celtic  Scotland  has  its  numerous 
local  fetes  for  athletic  exercises,  and  one  triennial  com- 
petition in  Edinburgh,  where  the  ancient  national  pipe- 
music  and  dances  arc  presented.  Ireland,  a*  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  no  such  meetings.  There  more  serious 
matters  unhappily  engross  the  attention  which  men 
have  to  spare  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 
Hut  the  means  amply  exist,  and  we  hope  yet  to  see 
the  time  when  happy  and  harmonious  assemblages  of 
all  classes  wUl  listen  with  delight  to  the  brass-stringed 
harp  and  sweet-toned  bagpipe  of  ancient  Erin,  instru- 
ments (the  first  especially)  which  it  would  be  shameful 
for  any  nation  to  have  once  possessed,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  go  into  disuse  and  oblivion. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  convey 
to  an  Englishman  any  sense  of  the  class  of  feelings 
which  are  evoked  in  a  Scottish  bosom  by  the  things 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear  as  national.  It  is  one 
affection  the  more  —  an  additional  string  which  the 
Scottish  heart  possesses  in  comparison  with  their  more 
affluent  neighbours,  and  which  goes  far,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  provin- 
cial situation  and  an  unkindly  soil  and  climate.  Some 
faint  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  fervour  and 
poignancy  of  these  feelings  from  the  pages  of 
as  where  he  tells  that,  meeting  the  thistle  while 
tag  his  fields,  he 

 turned  the  wecdiiw  hook  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear  ! 

At  Wallace'  name,  what  ScottUh  blood 
Hut  bolls  up  in  a  •prloa-tide  flood  ? 
Oft  havo  our  fcarlc**  fulherf  ttood 

Wy  Wallace"  Me, 
Still  prvwInK  onwurd,  rcd-wat  ahod, 


It  is  the  unavoidable  effect  of  civilisation  to  obliterate 
such  feelings ;  but  this  is  not  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent in  any  way  with  civilisation.  If  entertained  mm 
part  of  the  mere  poetry  of  the  mind,  and  without  the 
accompaniment  of  prejudice  or  narrowness  of  spirit, 
they  do  much  good,  without  doing  any  conceivable 
harm. 

The  triennial  competition  of  pipers  in  Edinburgh  ia 
one  of  those  occasions  when  national  feelings  come  into 
prominence,  and  receive  gratification.  Not  that  it  is  an 
affair  in  which  any  large  portion  of  the  public  take  a 
deep  interest    As  a  nation,  we  are  rapidly  becoming' 
mercantile  and  Anglicised,  and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  ua, 
ami  these  chiefly  connected  with  the  Highlands,  whose 
attention  is  liable  to  be  particularly  attracted  by  this 
festival.    It  takes  place  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  London,  and  has  for  its  sole  object 
the  preservation  of  some  trace  of  the  ancient  manners 
and  music  of  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  &a  a 
monument  of  national  features,  which  as  such  do  not 
any  longer  exist.  Let  it  here  be  observed  that  the  dress 
anil  musical  instruments  now  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands  were  once  common  to  all  Europe.  They 
have  only  been  preserved  there,  by  virtue  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  situation  and  long  unaltered  condition  of 
the  people.  There  is  thus  a  general  interest  attached  to 
both,  as  memorials  of  a  state  of  tilings  everywhere  else 
passed  long  into  oblivion.    The  Roman  military  dress 
was  a  modification  of  the  early  Celtic  habiliments  which 
now  only  survive  in  the  north  of  our  island,  and  Nero, 
when  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  last  rebellion 
against  him,  vowed  to  the  gods,  if  he  survived,  to 
play  upon  the  bagpipe  in  public.    Tlie  same  instru- 
ment is  still  a  favourite  with  the  peasantry  of  Calabria, 
and  we  learn  from  Shakspeare  that  it  prevailed  both 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.    The  men  who  come 
forward  at  the  Edinburgh  competition,  seldom  leas  than 
thirty  in  number,  are  chiefly  men  retained  in  service 
as  bagpipers  by  Highland  gentiemen ;  for,  whether 
from  love  of  state  or  in  veneration  for  ancient  fashions, 
the  piper  is  still  a  recular  officer  in  a  few  northern 
households.    Others  are  pipers  retired  from  Highland 
regiments,  or  amateurs.  For  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
pttttiun,  tte^appearance  of^ these  men  in  the  streets, 

rally  manly  and^graceful  figures,  producer  a  striking 
effect. 

The  performances  had  been  proceeding  during  the  half 
hour  after  noon.*  when  with  some  difficulty  we  made 
our  way  into  the  theatre,  where  they  usually  take  place. 
We  found  the  house,  which  was  densely  filled  in  every 
part,  exhibiting  its  ordinary  appearance  in  all  respects, 
except  that  the  stage  presented  only  the  side  scenes, 
and  had  a  large  window  open  behind,  through  which 
the  unwonted  addition  of  fresh  air  and  daylight  was 
admitted.  Amongst  the  side  scenes,  and  at  the  back 
wall,  stood  groups  of  competitors  and  others  in  the 
Highland  dress.  In  the  stage- box  of  the  left  side 
sat  the  judges,  also  in  Highland  costume,  with  a  table 
before  them  loaded  with  the  prizes,  amongst  which 
were  a  set  of  bagpipes,  a  broad -sword,  dirk,  powder- 
horn,  puree,  snuff-mill,  and  certain  pieces  of  tartan 
cloth.  The  two  tiers  of  boxes  were  filled  with  a  fashion- 
able-looking audience — of  course  in  morning  dresses ; 
and  the  pit  and  other  parts  of  the  house  had  a  superior 
set  of  occupants  to  what  are  now  generally  seen  in  such 
parts  of  theatres.  As  in  all  forenoon  assemblages,  the 
ladies  predominated  in  number,  at  least  in  the  boxes ; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  of  the  aged.  Several  gentlewomen  in  the 
boxes  had  evidently  seen  more  than  eighty  summers.  In 
the  galleries,  of  which  we  from  our  situation  commanded 
a  close  view,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  a  multitude  of 
hard-favoured  Celtic  faces— porters,  servants,  and  others 
—all  full  of  the  keenest  excitement,  some  probably  from 
having  friends  among  the  competitors,  tlie  rest  from  the 
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mere  Interest  which  they  felt  in  the  temporary  edit 
thrown  npon  their  national  usages.  Often  afterwards 
did  we  turn  during  the  more  exciting  scene*  of  the 
competition  to  these  honest  faces,  to  mark  the  symptoms 
of  unrestrained  feeling  which  glowed  upon  them. 

The  first  part  of  the  exhibition  presented  to  our 
notice  was  a  sword-dance,  a  performance,  as  far  ns  we 
are  aware,  peculiar  to  the  Highlands.  A  pair  of  broad- 
swords was  laid  down  in  cross  fashion  upon  the  stage, 
and  a  single  Highlander  approached.  A  piper  then 
began  to  play  the  lively  tune  of  the  GUHe  Cullum  (the 
Boy  Malcolm),  whereupon  the  dancer  commenced  a  cir- 
cular pas-eeul  around  the  swords.  The  dress  of  this 
man  was  extremely  handsome — a  full  Highland  suit, 
with  massive  silver  ornaments,  including  shoe-bucklcs  ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  gracefulness  of  his  move- 
ments. After  footing  it  away  for  some  time  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  two  blades,  he  approached,  and  began 
to  plant  his  steps  on  each  side  of  one  of  them,  first  on 
one,  then  on  the  other,  then  from  side  to  side,  always 
retiring  to  resume  the  circular  movement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  tho  parts  of  the  tune.  By  aud  by  this  move- 
ment became  more  complicated,  and  he  stepped  with 
ease  from  opposite  angles  of  the  cross  spaces,  and  in 
all  various  directions  from  space  to  space,  obeying  the 
time  of  the  music  with  precision,  and  never  once  touch- 
ing either  of  the  swords — a  negative  point  of  excellence, 
on  which  the  success  of  the  performance  is  held  mainly 
to  depend.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  how  a  little 
training  might  enable  a  performer  to  dance  his  way 
forwards  amongst  the  spaces  formed  by  the  swords ; 
but  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  make  the  same  move- 
ment backwards,  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  way, 
and  upon  his  heels  as  well  as  his  toes,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  no  small  feat.  A  repetition  of  these  move- 
ments in  every  possible  variety,  mixed  with  circular 
movements,  constitutes  the  sword-dance,  the  whole 
character  of  which  is  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  back 
into  early  and  romantic  times*  It  was  impossible  not 
to  behold  with  pleasure  tho  unfailing  dexterity  of  the 
performer,  even  without  regard  to  ancient  associations  ; 
out  when  these  also  were  taken  into  account,  the  sword- 
dance  became  a  gratification  of  the  richest  kind.  At  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  morning  several  other  performers 
came  forward  to  exhibit  in  similar  dances,  and  when 
one  of  these  '  pretty  men '  chanced,  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  performance,  to  touch  the  hilt  of  one  of  the 
■words,  he  instantly  broke  off  with  a  gesture  of  extreme 
vexation,  and  rushed  mortified  off  the  stage.  We  can 
imagine  that  the  incident  will  be  one  for  him  to  remem- 
ber all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

After  the  first  sword-dance,  a  performer  on  the  bag- 
pipe was  presented ;  and  here  we  must  say  that  the 
usual  objection  to  the  Highland  pipe,  on  the  score  of  its 
voeiferousuess,  was  never  felt  Played  by  these  first- 
rate  artists,  there  was  nothing  at  all  unpleasant  in  its 
sounds.  The  pipers  are  all  in  full  costumo—  kilt,  plaid, 
jacket,  and  hose ;  most  of  them  with  a  jewelled  dirk 
and  powder-horn  by  their  side,  and  a  jewelled  case  con- 
taining a  knife  and  fork  stuck  in  the  garter  under  one 
knee  ;  also  a  resplendent  brooch  confining  the  plaid  at 
the  shoulder.  Each  wears  the  tartan  of  his  master's 
clan,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  soldier  wears  the  king's 
livery.  The  peaked  bonnet  is  the  only  undistinguished 
part  of  the  costume.  When  one  of  this  proud  frater- 
nity (for  pipers  are  proud  to  a  proverb)  advances  slowly 
and  statelity  with  his  pipes  in  his  arms,  and  the  port 
vent  in  his  mouth,  Ike  really  makes  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. As  he  plays,  he  parades  slowly  from  side  to  side 
of  the  stage,  thus  imitating  the  fashion  of  his  daily  life, 
as  he  performs  upon  his  master's  lawn,  or  behind  his 
dinner-table.  The  tunes  played  on  this  occasion  were 
mostly  laments  and  salutes,  the  first  being  a  slow  and 
melancholy  kind  of  tune,  designed  to  commemorate 
deceased  chiefs ;  the  second  a  livelier  measure,  intended 
to  do  honour  to  the  living.  We  had,  for  instance,  the 
Prince's  Salute  (in  the  Highlands  tltere  is  but  one  prince, 
the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward),  Macuab'a  Salute; 


also  Macintosh's  Lament,  the  Viscount  of  Dundee's 
Lament,  ttc.  Some  of  the  laments  struck  us  as  tedious, 
being  prolonged,  we  thought,  unnecessarily.  Still,  the 
performance  was  generally  good.  We  are  here  called 
upon  to  remember,  that  to  Highland  hearers  most  of 
the  tunes  have  a  charm  apart  from  the  music.  High- 
land airs  of  all  kinds  have  generally  been  composed  on 
particular  occasions  of  an  interesting  nature,  which  hare 
been  remembered  traditionally,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  particular  class  of  feelings,  the  character  of 
which  is  fully  known.  One,  for  example,  is  designed  to 
express,  in  its  varying  measure,  the  succession  of  feel- 
ings in  the  mind  of  an  Ardnamurchan  peasant,  while  toil- 
ing on  his  ground  in  an  unpropitious  season,  and  hesi- 
tating whether  to  emigrate,  or  attempt  to  pay  his  land- 
lord the  triple  rent  which  a  rival  had  offered  for  It 
Another  is  the  dirge  composed  by  the  family  piper  on 
a  chief  who  fell  at  SherhTmuir.  A  third  commemo- 
rates the  arrival  of  the  wandering  prince  at  a  farm- 
house in  Skye,  when  one  of  his  followers  was  sent  for- 
ward to  ascertain  if  he  was  likely  to  find  friends  there  i 
the  tune  expresses  to  a  Highland  ear  the  first  hesi- 
tating, half-whispered  questions  of  the  messenger,  then 
his  confidence  as  he  finds  the  goodwife  favourable,  and 
finally  the  composed  state  of  feeling  which  follows  the 
success  of  his  negotiation.  There  are  tunes  even  more 
curiously  connected  with  events — as  an  example,  one 
which  a  piper  of  a  clan  Campbell  composed  and  played 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Alaster  Macdonald, 
the  fierce  lieutenant  of  Montrose,  was  with  a  party  ap- 
proaching the  castle  of  a  gentleman  of  that  clan,  design- 
ing to  take  it  by  surprise.  He  and  his  friends  were  in 
a  Imat,  and  they  made  their  approach  by  a  lake,  on  the 
brink  of  which  the  castle  was  situated.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Macdonald  that  he  and  his  people,  if  seen  at  all, 
should  if  possible  pass  for  a  party  of  friends.  Having 
taken  a  piper  of  the  Campbells  with  them,  they  ordered 
him,  when  they  saw  they  were  observed,  to  play  the  fa- 
roily  tune,  in  order  to  support  the  deception ;  but  the 
man  composed  and  played,  instead,  a  tune  so  expressive 
of  the  danger  in  which  tho  castle  stood  at  that  moment, 
that  the  people  taught  the  alarm,  shut  the  gates,  and 
stood  to  the  defensive.  The  assailants,  then  seeing  that 
the  piper  had  proved  a  treacherous  ally,  stabbed  him 
and  threw  him  into  the  lake,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  attack  upon  the  castle.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  man  got  ashore,  recovered,  and  lived 
long  after.  Eloquent  as  the  Highland  tunes  thus  are  in 
their  associations,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  produce 
more  delightful  sensations  in  a  Celtic  than  in  a  Saxon 
breast. 

After  every  second  performance  on  the  pipes  there 
was  a  dance,  either  by  a  single  Highlander,  of  a  quar- 
tette. The  Highland  single  dance,  though  of  unknown 
antiquity,  brings  the  spectator  much  in  mind  of  ballet 
dancing.  It  does  not  indeed  comprehend  any  of  those 
sweeping  presentments  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  swivel  gun,  which  the  maitre  de  la  dunxt 
now  deems  essential  to  please  a  theatrical  audience. 
Lofty  leaps  in  the  air,  with  sixteen  heel-kickings  be- 
fore again  touching  the  ground,  aud  a  few  other  ballet 
peculiarities,  are  also  unknown  among  the  GaeL  Hut 
in  the  Highland  single  dance,  the  performer  makes 
first  a  scries  of  slow  and  curvilinear  movements,  ex- 
actly like  the  theatrical  dancers,  and  evidently  with 
the  same  object,  that  of  exhibiting  his  person  and 
dress  to  the  utmost  advantage.  He  then  performs  a 
number  of  steps  which  are  hardly  less  striking  in 
their  character  than  many  of  those  indulged  in  by  pro- 
fessional dancers.  A  great  deal  is  done  upon  one  foot, 
while  tlie  other  goes  through  a  series  of  lively  move- 
ments in  the  air;  this  last  feature  being,  we  believe, 
what  is  called  the  Jliny.  Vigour,  elegance,  and  viva- 
city are  the  characteristics  of  this  dance;  ami  win  re 
the  performer  is  a  tall  handsome  man  in  a  splendid 
ornamental  dress,  as  was  the  case  here,  the  effect  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  foursome-dance  is  the  well- 
known  reel,  for  which  the  Highland  mpi)^iinf  have  a 
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▼ait  variety  of  tunes.  The  reel  is  the  national  dance 
wherever  numbers  are  concerned,  as  the  quadrille  is 
that  of  the  Germans.  It  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  an 
extremely  quick  measure,  presupposing  higli  spirits  in 
the  performers,  and  tending  to  exhilarate  all  who  behold 
it  A  large  party  in  the  Highlands  will  even  yet 
dance  reels  for  half  the  night  to  the  strains  of  the 
violin  or  pipe;  nor  ever  once  acknowledge  fatigue. 
The  reels  danced  on  this  occasion  were  all  done  in 
first-rate  style  by  men  who  might  be  considered  as 
picked  for  the  purpose.  We  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  resist  being  carried  away  in  some  degree 
by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  which  they  spread 
around  them.  The  ladies  in  the  boxes— we  hope  we 
are  not  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  but  we  believe 
they  would  have  much  rather  joined  in  the  dance  than 
sat  still  where  they  were.  As  for  the  gallery  folks, 
they  sat  with  hands  clasped  and  thrust  forward,  and 
their  whole  souls  in  their  eyes  and  faces,  as  if  enchanted 
by  what  was  passing  before  them.  Every  now  and 
then,  the  wild  hoogh !  appropriate  to  the  reel  on  more 
domestic  occasions,  broke  forth  as  by  an  irrepressible 
escape.  Then  was  it  we  became  most  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  the  special  national  character  of  the 
whole  exhibition.  We  were  carried  into  the  early 
homes  of  these  simple  people,  where  the  customs  of  a 
thousand  years  are  yet  freshly  preserved.  We  sympa- 
thised in  their  innocent  pleasures,  and  the  religion 
which  they  make  of  all  that  pictures  the  past  Often, 
both  now  and  at  other  times,  we  felt  the  breast  swell 
with  emotion,  and  the  eye  well  with  tears — a  tribute 
which,  alas !  we  are  rarely  able  now-a-days  to  pay  to 
theatrical  performances  more  expressly  designed  to 
work  upon  the  feelings. 

When  the  programme  of  the  day  had  been  exhausted, 
the  judges  finished  the  proceedings  by  distributing  the 
prizes.  Donald  Cameron,  piper  to  Sir  J.  R.  Mackenzie 
of  Scatwell,  was  pronounced  the  best  player  on  his  in- 
strument, and  received  the  principal  prize,  a  full- 
mounted  set  of  bagpipes.  Kenneth  MacLennan  re- 
ceived a  sporran  (Highland  purse)  as  the  best  per- 
former of  the  sword-dance.  Other  prizes  for  piping 
and  dancing,  and  also  for  correct  costume,  were  pre- 
sented, to  the  amount  of  nineteen  in  all,  and  the  money 
collected  for  admission  into  the  house  was  divided 
among  the  competitors.  The  meeting  then  broke  up, 
after  a  sitting  of  between  fire  and  six  hours,  during 
which — such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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At  the  foot  of  an  obscure  alley  in  the  Old  Town  of 
Newcastle,  was  born  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
that  this  age  has  seen— John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  His  father  was  a  coal-fitter; 
that  is,  a  sort  of  middle  man  between  the  leasee  of  a 
coal-pit  and  the  shipper  of  coals.  His  house  and  coal- 
yard  were  conveniently  situated  near  the  Tyne,  at  the 
bottom  of  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a  'wynd,*  in  Shrop- 
shire a  'shut,'  in  Middlesex  a  1  court,'  and  in  Newcastle 
a  '  chare.'  Of  late  years  Lord  Eldon's  birthplace  has 
been  dignified  by  the  title  of  Love  Lane.  Here  Mr 
and  Mrs  Scott  resided  during  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of 
1745,  in  the  September  of  which  year  the  neighbour- 
hood was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  in- 
surgents, that  the  lady  was  removed  to  her  father's 
house  at  Heworth,  an  adjacent  village.  Here  their 
eldest  son  (William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell) 
was  born  amidst  general  terror.  Newcastle  being 
about  to  be  invested  by  the  Highlanders,  all  egress 
from  it  was  forbidden  by  the  magistrates,  and  the 
accoucheur  had  to  scale  the  wall  at  the  * 


and  to  be  conveyed  to  his  patient  on  the  river  in  a 
boat  In  after-years  this  worthy  couple  were  blessed 
with  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  though  only  three 
not  and  a  daughter  survived  infancy. 

John  Scott,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the 
second  son,  having  been  born  on  the  fourth  of  June 
1751.  He,  along  with  his  brothers,  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  Newcastle  grammar-school, 
then  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises.  The  arith- 
metical department  was  superintended  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  afterwards  celebrated  mathematician 
William  Hutton.  Here  John  Scott's  application  gave 
him  a  highly  satisfactory  progress  in  classical  and  ma- 
thematical knowledge.  He  was,  however,  a  sad  scape- 
grace. *  No  boy,'  he  once  told  his  niece,  •  was  ever 
so  much  thrashed  as  he  was.'  One  of  his  exploits  was 
to  steal  with  a  companion  *  down  the  Side,  and  along 
the  Sand-Hill,  and  creeping  into  every  shop,  where  we 
blew  out  the  candle*.  We  crept  along  the  counter, 
then  popped  our  heads  up,  out  went  the  candles,  and 
away  went  we.  We  escaped  detection.'  But  his  favourite 
diversion  was  apple-stealing.  *  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was,'  he  owns  in  his  anecdote  book,*  1  but  we  always 
considered  robbing  an  orchard  as  an  honourable  exploit. 
I  remember  once  being  carried  before  a  magistrate  for 
robbing  an  orchard — "  boxing  the  fox,"  as  we  called  it 
There  were  three  of  us,  Hewet  Johnson,  another  boy, 
and  myself.  The  magistrate  acted  upon  what  I  think 
was  rather  curious  law,  for  he  fined  our  fathers  each 
30s.  for  our  offence.  We  did  not  care  for  that  but  then 
they  did ;  so  my  father  flogged  me,  then  sent  a  message 
to  Moises,  and  Moises  flogged  me  again.  We  were  very 
good  boys,  very  good  indeed ;  we  never  did  anything 
worse  than  a  robbery.' 

An  event  occurred  in  1760  which  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  over  this  'very  good  boy's'  future 
career.  His  elder  brother  William,  now  fifteen  years 
old,  had  displayed  talents  at  school  which  his  master 
characterised  as  extraordinary.  Mr  Moises  was  there- 
fore much  concerned  when  the  father  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  apprentice  the  promising  scholar  to  his  own 
trade.  To  prevent  so  great  a  sacrifice,  the  schoolmaster 
explained  that,  firstly,  William  Scott  would  assuredly 
make  a  good  figure  in  any  of  the  learned  professions ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  was  entitled  to  become  a  com- 
petitor for  one  of  a  certain  number  of  scholarships, 
founded  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  natives  of  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.  His  mother's  flight  to  Heworth 
had  made  William  a  native  of  the  see,  that  village 
being  situated  in  the  county  palatine.  The  suggestion 
was  adopted;  he  competed  for  the  scholarship,  and 
gained  it  Once  at  Oxford,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self, and  before  his  brother  John  was  old  enough  to 
leave  the  grammar-school,  had  become  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
May  1766,  John  Scott  set  out  for  Oxford,  where  he  was 
to  study  under  the  auspices  and  tutorship  of  William. 

In  his  journey  to  the  university,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  had  a  direct  influence  over  his  future 
temperament  and  career.  When  he  became  chancellor, 
Lord  Eldon  was  remarkable  for  the  slow  caution  with 
which  he  formed  his  judgments,  but  they  were  conse- 
quently always  sound.  'Delays  in  Chancery'  was  a 
common  cry  while  he  presided  over  the  court  Respect- 
ing this  peculiarity  and  his  early  journey  from  New- 
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cattle  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  traveller  himself  gave 
in  after-years  the  following  memorial: — 'I  came  up 
from  Newcastle  in  a  coach  then  denominated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  quick  travelling,  as  travelling  was  then  esti- 
mated, a  fly ;  being,  as  well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless, 
three  or  four  days  and  nights  on  the  road.    There  whs 

|   no  such  velocity  as  to  endanger  overturning,  or  other 
mischief.    On  the  panels  of  the  carriage  were  painted 
the  words  Sat  cito,  ti  tat  bene  (quick  enough,  if  well 
enough) — words  which  made  a  most  lasting  impression 
j  on  my  mind,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  my  con- 

1 1  duct  in  all  subsequent  life.  Their  effect  was  heightened 
'  by  circumstances  daring  and  immediately  after  the  jour- 
ney. A  Quaker,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller,  stopped  the 
coach  at  the  inn  at  Tuxford,  desired  the  chambermaid 
to  come  to  the  coach-door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence, 
telling  her  that  he  forgot  to  give  it  her  when  he  slept 
there  two  years  before.  I  was  a  very  saucy  boy,  and 
said  to  him,  44  Friend,  have  you  seen  the  motto  on  this 
coach  ?"  "  No."  "  Then  look  at  it ;  for  I  think  giving 
her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither  tat  cito  nor  tat  bene." 

j  After  I  got  to  town,  my  brother  met  me  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  Holborn,  then  the  great  Oxford 
house.  He  took  me  to  see  the  play  at  Drury  Lane. 
Lore  played  Jobson  in  the  farce,  and  Miss  Pope  played 
NelL  When  we  came  out  of  the  house  it  rained  hard. 
There  were  then  few  hackney-coaches,  and  we  got  both 
into  one  sedan-chair.  Turning  oat  of  Fleet  Street  into 
Fetter  Lane,  there  was  a  sort  of  contest  between  chair- 
men. Oar  sedan-chair  was  overset  with  us  in  it.  This, 
thought  I,  is  more  than  tat  cito,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
tat  bene.  In  short,  in  all  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  future 
life,  professional  and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  the 
effect  of  this  early  admonition  on  the  panels  of  the 
vehicle  which  conveyed  me  from  school — Sat  cito,  si  tat 
bene.  It  was  the  impression  of  this  which  made  me 
that  deliberative  judge— as  some  hare  said,  too  delibera- 
j  tive;  and  reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not 
authorise  me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have  been  thinking 
tat  cito,  ti  tat  bene,  I  may  not  have  sufficiently  recol- 
lected tat  bene,  ti  tat  cito.' 

When  William  Scott  received  his  brother  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  university,  lie  was  quite  ashamed  of 
his  boyish  appearance.  John  was,  indeed,  only  fifteen 
years  old.  But  soon  after  he  liad  entered  as  a  fellow- 
commoner,  he  showed  himself  so  well  prepared  with 
a  variety  of  classical  and  general  information,  that  he 
had  not  been  a  year  at  college  before  he  stood  for 
and  won  a  fellowship  open  to  natives  of  Northum- 
berland. While  an  under- graduate,  John  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  his  life.  He  was  skating  on  Christ-church 
meadow,  and  venturing  on  a  portion  of  it  but  weakly 
frozen,  fell  into  a  ditch,  deep  enough  to  allow  him  to 
sink  to  the  neck.  '  When  he  had  scrambled  out,  and 
j  was  dripping  from  the  collar  and  oozing  from  the 
stockings,  a  brandy-vender  shuffled  towards  him  and 
*  recommended  a  glass  of  something  warm,  upon  which 
Edward  Norton,  of  University  College,  a  son  of  Lord 
Grantley,  sweeping  past,  cried  out  to  the  retailer, 
"  None  of  your  brandy  for  that  wet  young  man ;  he 
never  drinks  but  when  he  is  dry." '  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  embryo  chancellor  did  not  solely  ""Occupy  his 
time  with  study,  but  partook  of  the  pastimes  usually 
attributed  to  college  students.  He  gained  a  sporting 
character ;  and  owned  on  one  occasiou,  late  in  life,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  Lord  Abingdon  (who  had  made 
some  motion  concerning  the  game  laws),  that  no  one 
had  poached  more  on  that  noble  family's  preserves 
(which  were  close  to  Oxford)  than  he  had  while  at 
college.  He  had,  too,  his  idle  as  well  as  his  sporting 
hours;  for,  on  his  brother  being  asked  if  John  were  a 


good  shot,  gravely  replied, 4 1  believe  he  kills  a  good 
deal  of— time.' 

After  taking  his  degree,  however,  the  younger  Scott 
directed  his  attention  to  more  serious  matters,  intending 
to  enter  the  church ;  but  an  accident,  which  has  altered 
the  destiny  of  thousands,  effectually  changed  his  views 
— he  fell  in  love.  Spending  a  long  vacation  with  his 
family,  he  happened  to  visit  Sedgeficld,  at  some  distance 
from  Newcastle,  and  in  the  church  of  that  village  saw 
Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker. 
Smitten  with  her  beauty,  he  made  her  acquaintance — 
wooed,  and  won  her.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  romantic. 
The  Newcastle  banker  disapproved  of  the  match,  and — 
good  easy  man— unwisely  sent  his  daughter  to  Henley 
on  Thames ;  a  long  way  from  Newcastle,  it  is  true,  but 
an  easy  ride  from  the  university.  As  may  be  supposed, 
interviews  were  effected,  and  vows  exchanged,  during 
the  succeeding  Oxford  term.  Thus  affairs  rested  till 
the  vacation  of  the  following  summer,  which  Mr  John 
as  usual  spent  at  Newcastle,  whither  Miss  Surtees  had 
also  returned.  Here  he  learned  to  his  consternation 
that  he  had  a  rival  in  a  rich  widower,  whose  preten- 
sions were  supported  by  the  lady's  father.  This  brought 
things  to  a  crisis :  seeing  that  the  case  was  desperate,  he 
proposed  a  desperate  remedy ;  the  damsel  was  nothing 
loath ;  and  in  accordance  with  her  '  sweet  consent,'  Mr 
John  Scott  made  his  appearance  on  a  dark  September 
night  in  1772  under  the  lady's  chamber,  duly  equipped 
with  a  ladder  and  postchaise  in  waiting.  The  lady 
trusted  herself  to  the  ladder  and  to  her  lover's  arms, 
and  the  adventurous  pair  had  crossed  the  Scottish 
border  before  they  were  missed.  They  were  married— 
not  at  Gretna  by  a  blacksmith,  but  more  becomingly 
at  Blackshiels  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  They  imme- 
diately returned  southwards  to  Morpeth,  where  they, 
remained  for  a  day  or  two. 

When  their  evasion  was  discovered  at  Newcastle,  great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  banker;  not  less  the  wrath 
of  the  coal-fltter.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  however, 
the  latter  melted,  and  when  the  fugitives  awoke  on  the 
third  morning  at  the  Nag's  Head  in  Morpeth,  the  first 
object  that  met  their  eyes  was  a  familiar  one — the  favou- 
rite dog  of  the  bridegroom's  younger  brother  Henry, 
who  soon  appeared  in  search  of  them,  charged  with  on 
invitation  to  Love  Lane,  and  thither  the  hero  and  heroine 
accordingly  repaired.  Mr  Surtees,  on  learning  where  the 
culprits  had  been  so  speedily  sheltered,  declared  that  all 
the  Scotts  had  been  accomplices  in  the  abduction,  and 
would  listen  to  no  explanation.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  relented,  and  gave  not  only  his  forgiveness,  but  a  for- 
tune to  his  daughter  of  one  thousand  pounds,  Mr  Scott, 
senior,  contributing  twice  that  sum  to  the  joint  matri- 
monial stock.  It  is  evident  that  throughout  this  affair 
John  Scott  lost  sight  of  his  favourite  motto.  He  mar- 
ried 'quick  enough,'  but  not  'well  enough'  to  silence 
the  scruples  of  the  parents,  at  whose  desire  the  couple 
were  re-wedded  at  Newcastle  in  open  church,  and  in 
presence  of  both  families.  They  then  set  off  for  Ox- 
ford. 

Mr  Scott's  marriage  destroyed  his  ecclesiastical  pro- 
spects, which  consisted  in  the  chance  of  some  living  in 
the  gift  of  University  College  falling  vacant,  and  which  | 
lie  as  a  fellow  would,  on  taking  orders,  have  obtained.  . 
Unfortunately,  a  relic  of  monastic  law,  still  existing, 
enforces  celibacy.   The  senate,  however,  kindly  afford  a 
year  of  grace,  and  do  not  require  a  resignation  of  the 
fellowship  till  that  period  after  marriage,  during  which  j 
Scott  hod  still  the  chance  of  a  living  falling  in.  Yet 
with  commendable  foresight  he  determined  not  to  trust 
to  that  alone,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student-at-law  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  Iiondon,  though  without  leaving 
Oxford.    To  eke  out  his  limited  income,  he  assisted  his 
brother  in  his  duties  as  tutor,  and  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  : 
Robert  Chambers,  Master  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vine-  { 
rian  Professor  of  Law,  made  Scott  his  deputy  in  the  ' 

I  latter  office,  in  which  his  employment  consisted  in  read- 
ing the  principal's  manuscript  lectures.  Strange  to  say, 

j  the  first  he  had  to  deliver  appealed  forcibly  to  one  of 
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his  past  experiences ;  it  treated  of  the  Abduction  of  I  two,  lie  was  appointed  a  king's  counsel,  was  at  the 


Maidens,  In  tins  way  the  twelvemonth  passed ;  no 
living  lapsed ;  Scott  could  no  longer  hold  hi*  fellowship, 
and  he  then  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study  of  the 
law. 

He  did  not  finally  leave  Oxford  till  1775,  when  he  re- 
moved to  a  small  house  in  Cursitor  Street,  London. 
Here  it  was  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fund 
of  legal  knowledge  for  which  he  afterwards  stood  un- 
equalled. His  application  waa  unceasing;  he  rose  at 
four  every  morning,  and  when  reading  at  night,  bound 
a  wet  towel  round  his  head  to  keep  himself  awake. 
He  mastered  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  so  thoroughly,  that 
that  legal  text-book  became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  as 
he  could  not  afford  to  fee  a  special  pleader  for  instructing 
him,  he  copied  out  with  his  own  hand  three  folio  volumes 
from  a  manuscript  collection  of  precedents.  These  la- 
bours told  upon  his  health;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from 
them ;  and  in  answering  the  expostidations  of  a  college 
friend,  he  wrote  in  reference  to  his  wife — '  How  despic- 
able should  1  feel  myself  to  be.  if,  after  persuading  such 
a  creature  to  take  an  imprudent  step  for  my  sake,  I 
could  think  any  labour  too  much  to  be  undergone  cheer- 
fully for  hers.' 

The  year  1776  waa  an  important  one  to  Scott  In 
January  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  November 
following  his  father  died,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune to  William  Scott,  and  a  thousand  pounds  to  John, 
in  addition  to  the  marriage  gift 

Like  many  other  aspirants  to  forensic  honours,  the 
young  barrister  thought  that  now  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  his  fortune  was  made.  Eleven  months  of  brief- 
lessncss,  however,  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  By 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  his  professional  profits 
amounted  to  nine  shillings  sterling — arising  from  a 
half-guinea  motion,  eighteenpence  having  been  paid  in 
fees.  An  instructive  lesson  of  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, amidst  hopes  constantly  deferred,  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  Scott  assiduously  studied,  attended 

the  London  courts  in  term  time,  and  the  northern  cir-  I  and  as  the  most  responsible  officer  in  the  realm— occupied 


head  of  the  northern  circuit  and  aat  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Weobly.  The  legal  knowledge 
which  he  brought  to  bear  in  debate  upon  questions  in 
which  it  was  of  service,  obtained  for  him,  in  1788,  the 
office  of  solicitor-general  and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  the  succeeding  year  Sir  John  became  attorney- 
general,  from  which  period  to  1798  his  professional  in- 
come is  said  to  have  averaged  L.  10,000  per  annum.  In 
1792  he  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Kldon,  in  the  county 
of  Durham;  and  accepting  in  1799  the  chief  judgeship 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Eldou,  of  Eldon.  Meanwhile  his  brother 
William  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  another 
branch  of  the  law,  and  became  a  judge  and  Baron 
Stowell. 

When  the  early  symptoms  of  George  III.'s  distressing 
malady  were  first  manifested,  Sir  John  Scott  took  the 
part  of  hia  majesty  so  effectually  in  parliament  on  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  that 
the  king  felt  personally  obliged  to  him,  ami  materially 
aided  in  his  promotion.  His  majesty's  regard  for  Lord 
Eldon  lasted  as  long  as  the  unhappy  monarch  had  com- 
mand over  his  own  mind  and  actions.  In  1801,  when 
a  new  ministry  had  to  be  fhrmcd,  in  consequence  of  Mr 
Pitt'a  resignation.  Lord  Eldon  became  Lord  Chancellor 
solely  by  the  king's  intervention.  •  I  do  not  know,* 
said  Eldon  several  years  afterwards  to  his  niece,  '  what 
made  George  III.  so  fond  of  me ;  but  he  rax  fond  of 
me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  he  gave 
me  the  seals?  When  I  went  to  him  he  had  his  coat 
buttoned  thus  (one  or  two  buttons  fastened  at  the  lower 
part),  and  putting  his  right  hand  within,  he  drew  them 
out  from  the  left  side,  saying,  "  I  give  them  to  you  from 
■my  heart." '  The  biographer  accounts  for  this  eccentric 
action  from  the  unsettlement  of  the  royal  mind,  which 
about  that  time  began  to  be  more  unequivocally  mani- 
fest than  before.  From  this  cause  Lord  Eldon — as  the 
personal  friend  of  the  king  (which  he  had  now  become). 


cuit  during  the  assizes,  fur  four  years  after  his  call  to 
the  bar,  with  little  more  annual  practice  than  his  first 
year  brought  him.  Even  in  his  native  town  he  seldom 
had  other  than  pauper  cases  to  defend. 

The  following  instance  of  conclusive  circumstantial 
evidence  came  to  light  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  eiu- 
loyed  on  circuit:  in  later  years  he  related  it  to  one  of 
is  daughters  in  these  words :  —  'I  have  heard  some 
Tery  extraordinary  cases  of  murder  tried.  I  remember, 
in  one  where  I  was  counsel,  for  a  long  time  the  evi- 
dence did  not  appear  to  touch  the  prisoner  at  all,  ami  he 
looked  about  him  with  the  most  {lerfect  unconcern,  seem- 
ing to  think  himself  quite  safe.  At  last  the  surgeon  was 
called,  who  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a  shot,  a 
gun-shot,  in  the  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted  hair 
and  stuff  cut  from  and  taken  out  of  the  wound.  It  was 
all  hardened  with  blood.  A  basin  of  warm  water  was 
brought  into  court,  and  as  the  blood  was  gradually 
softened,  a  piece  of  printed  paper  appeared — the  wad- 
ding of  the  gun — which  proved  to  be  half  of  a  ballad. 
The  other  half  had  been  found  in  the  man's  pocket 
when  he  was  taken.    He  was  hanged.' 

Scott  plodded  on  till  the  year  1780,  when  a  case  in 
which  he  was  retained  brought  him  into  notice.  He 
had  urged  a  point  against  the  wishes  of  the  attorney 
and  client  who  employed  him ;  and  the  Master  of  the 
liolls  decided  against  him.  On  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Thurlow  reversed  the  decision  on 


a  painful  and  embarrassing  position.  '  God  grant'  he 
exclaims  in  the  anecdote  book,  '  that  no  future  chan- 
cellor may  go  through  the  same  distressing  scenes,  or 
be  exposed  to  the  dangerous  responsibility  which  I  went 
through,  and  was  exposed  to,  during  the  indispositions 
of  my  sovereign  !  Sly  own  attachment  to  him  sup- 
ported me  through  those  scenes.' 

Eldon  continued  chancellor  till  1806.  when  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  all 
parties,  and  therefore  nick-named  'All  the  Talents.' 
This  effected  such  changes  as  obliged  I/>rd  Eldon.  on 
the  7th  of  February,  to  resign  the  seals  of  office.  When 
he  went  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  'his 
majesty  appeared  for  a  few  minutes  to  occupy  himself 
with  other  things ;  looking  up  suddenly,  he  exclaimed. 
"  Lay  them  down  on  the  sofa,  for  1  cannot,  and  I  wM 
not  take  them  from  you :"  * 

'  All  the  Talents '  only  remained  in  office  a  year,  and  in 
March  1807  Ixjrd  Eldon  again  became  chancellor;  an 
office  which  he  held  for  twenty  succeeding  years.  In 
18'J1  George  IV. —  who  gradually  acquired  as  great  a 
regard  for  him  as  the  late  king  had  shown — almost 
forced  an  earldom  upon  Baron  Eldon,  he  having  twice 
previously  declined  the  honour.  In  1827  the  earl  retired 
from  office  on  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the 
accession  to  the  premiership  of  Mr  Canning,  to  whose 
politics  his  own  were  opposed. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  official  life,  Lord  Eldon 


the  very  point  Scott  had  mooted.   As  he  was  leaving  )  did  not  decide  the  cases  which  the  increase  of  business 


the  house,  a  respectable  solicitor  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said, '  Young  man,  your  bread  and  butter's 
cut  for  life.'  The  prophecy  was  a  faithful  one;  for  as 
soon  as  a  counsel  obtains  the  confidence  of  the  4  pro- 
fession, '  his  rise  is  as  certain  as  his  previous  obscurity 
whs  hopeless.  Lord  Mansfield  used  to  say  that  he  knew 
no  interval  between  no  business  and  L.3000  a-year; 
and  Scott  might  have  told  the  same  story ;  for  so 


in  Chancery  had  accumulated  4  quick  enough '  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  That  however,  he  decided  '  well 
enough,'  is  proved  by  the  few  appeals  which  were 
made  from  his  judgments,  and  the  authority  as  pre- 
cedents which  they  have  since  become. 

Lord  Eldon  took  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs 
after  his  retirement  from  the  woolsack.  He  died  on 
the  13th  January  1838,  in  Hamilton  Place,  London,  at 


rapid  was  his  progress,  that  in  1783,  when  only  thirty-  t  the  advanced  age  of  87,  having  retained  to  the  last  the 
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taXL  use  of  his  faculties.  He  was  buried  at  Encombe  (an 
estate  he  had  purchased)  beside  his  wife,  whom  he  sur- 
vived a  few  years.  The  present  Earl  of  Eldon  is  the 
grandson  of  the  chancellor. 


THE  LACE-BORDERED  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  TALK. 
KY  MISS  ANNA  MA1UA  SARGEANT. 


The  vultures  of  the  mUidU-GHAV. 

4 1  think  I  roust  have  it,  Francis,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Catesby,  addressing  her  cousin  as  she  prized  admiringly 
upon  a  richly-bordered  cambric  handkerchief  she  held 
in  her  hand.  '  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw,  and  as  I  am  not  likely  to  want  one  again 
for  such  an  occasion  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  be  extravagant  for  once.' 

*  For  once  >'  repeated  Frances,  archly  smiling. 

'  Well,  you  can't  say  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  being 
extravagant,'  returned  the  young  lady  in  a  tone  of  voice 
far  from  gentle. 

•  Don't  be  angry,  my  dear  Harriet,'  interposed  her 
cousin.  '  I  did  not  mean  to  give  offence ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  five  guineas  fur  a  handkerchief 
really  more  than  your  circumstances  will  afford.' 

'  Perhaps  so,  npon  an  ordinary  occasion,'  was  the 
reply ;  4  but  not  for  my  weddiug-day.  Besides,  as  Sir 
Charles  is  rich,  when  I  am  Lady  Melville  there  will  not 
be  that  necessity  for  me  to  look  to  the  cost  of  every- 
thing as  I  have"  been  obliged  to  do  with  my  limited 
allowance  from  papa' 

As  the  young  lady  spoke,  she  threw  the  handkerchief 
upon  the  dressing-table,  where  lay  a  number  of  articles 
of  a  similar  description,  which  she  hud  previously 
•elected  from  the  box  before  her;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  convinced  her  companion  that  it 
would  bo  useless  to  make  any  further  appeal  to  her 
prudence. 

'Well,  I  believe  I  have  looked  out  all  I  want,'  the 
bride-elect  pursued  musingly.  '  Ruffles,  lappets,  veil, 
scarf,  and  handkerchief.  Now  Frances,  you  can  make 
your  choice,  and  then  the  young  woman  may  take  back 
the  box.' 

4 1  have  already  purchased  all  I  can  afford,'  her  cousin 
returned :  4  perhaps  more  than  I  con  really  afford,'  she 
added,  *  for  I  have  but  one  sovereign  left  of  my  quarter's 
allowance.' 

4  You  might,  I  think,  upon  such  an  occasion,  trench  a 
little  upon  your  next  quarter;  remarked  Miss  Catesby. 
'  You  know  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  pay  for 
the  articles  immediately.  But  nothing  will  break  you, 
Frances,  of  those  parsimonious  habits.  I  really  believe 
you  would  rather  disgrace  my  bridal  by  wearing  nothing 
but  faded  finery,  than  spend  in  dress  a  sixpence  above 
what  you  consider  to  be  right  out  of  your  income.' 

4  No,  Harriet,  I  would  not  disgrace  your  bridal  by  an 
unsuitable  appearance,'  her  cousin  made  answer ; '  but  I 
would  rather  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
present,  if  it  were  necessary,  than  either  incur  debts 
which  it  would  be  beyond  my  power  to  liquidate,  or  use 
that  portion  of  my  income  I  conscientiously  set  aside 
for  charitable  purposes.' 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  housemaid,  who,  stammering  an  apology  for  in- 
terrupting Miss  Catesby,  begged  to  say  that  the  young 
person  who  had  brought  the  basket  with  the  satin 
Cresses  from  Mrs  Smith's,  asked  permission  to  call  again 
in  an  hour,  to  know  if  there  were  any  alterations  neces- 
sary, as  she  had  some  particular  business  to  attend  to 
immediately. 

'Call  again  in  an  hour!'  repeated  Miss  Catesby,  ele- 
vating her  voice  to  its  loudest  tones  ;  '  she  shall  do  no 
inch  thing;  I  shall  be  from  home  in  an  hour;  I  am 
grin*  to  the  jeweller's.    Bid  her  wait.' 
4  Nay,  my  dear  Harriet,  if  the  young  woman  has  busi- 
of  importance  to  attend  to,  let  us  delay  our  ride 


another  half  hour,"  pleaded  Frances ;  4  besides,  it  will 

take  you  at  least  that  time  to  try  it  on,'  she  further  ob- 
served. 


4 1  wont  be  controlled  by  a  dressmaker's  apprentice,' 
vociferated  the  offended  lady  ;  4  what  does  Mrs  Smith 
mean  by  sending  a  person  who  would  take  the  liberty 
to  dictate  when  I  am  to  attend  to  her?  Bid  her  wait,  on 
peril  of  my  seeking  some  modeste  who  is  more  solicitous 
to  please  her  customers  than  her  mistress.' 

The  housemaid  withdrew,  but  not  till  she  had  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  Miss  Lisle  that  she  should  not  have 
ventured  to  oak  Miss  Catesby,  had  not  the  poor  thing 
pleaded  so  hard  and  cried  so  bitterly. 

Frances  knew  too  well  that  un  appeal  to  tlve  feelings 
of  her  cousin  whilst  in  her  present  irritated  state  would 
onlv  add  to  her  displeasure.  She  therefore  foreborc  to 
moke  any,  but  resolved  to  try  at  least  to  effect  by  stra- 
tagem what  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means. 
Going  quietly  to  the  wicker  basket,  which  had  been 
standing  in  the  apartment  for  more  than  an  hour,  whilst 
the  bride-elect  was  selecting  the  lace  and  cambric  ar- 
ticles, she  drew  forth  the  dresses,  and  proceeded  to  try 
ou  her  own. 

4  Fortunately  it  will  require  no  alterations,'  she  ob« 
served,  after  a  brief  survey  of  her  figure  in  the  mirror. 
4  Well.  Harriet,  if  yours  fit  as  nicely,  it  will  look  beauti- 
ful on  your  fine  form.' 

The  bait  had  the  desired  effect  The  vanity  of  the 
haughty  beauty  was  aroused,  and  she  was  quickly  dis- 
robed of  her  morning  dress,  and  arrayed  in  the  one  des- 
tined for  her  bridal. 

*  It  really  becomes  you  admirably,'  Frances  pursued, 
gazing  on  her  cousin's  exquisitely-moulded  figure  with 
unaffected  admiration,  and  without  one  throb  of  envy 
agitating  her  generous  breast.  Harriet  thought  so  too, 
and  she  smiled  complacently  upon  her  beautiful  resem- 
blance as  it  appeared  at  full  length  before  her.  '  Well, 
I  don't  think  I  shall  disgrace  a  title  to-nvorrow,'  she 
murmured  ;  and  Frances,  seeing  that  the  storm  of  anger 
was  for  the  present  subsided,  now  ventured  to  ask  if  she 
should  ring  for  the  young  woman  and  bid  her  tell  Mrs 
Smith  that  the  dresses  were  quite  approved  of. 

Miss  Catesby  nodded  assent,  and  continued  standing 
before  the  mirror,  adding  to  the  dress  the  rich  lace  ap- 
pendages with  which  it  was  to  be  graced  on  the  mor- 
row. •  There,  I  only  want  the  pearls  and  the  orange 
blossom  in  my  hair,'  she  said,  turning  towards  her 
cousin  after  she  had  arranged  all  to  her  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. She  started  on  perceiving  that  the  dressmaker's 
apprentice  was  in  the  room,  for  she  had  been  too  much 
occupied  by  self-admiration  to  hear  her  enter. 

'  I  hope  the  other  business  you  had  to  transact  for  Mrs 
Smith  was  not  very  important:'"  Miss  Lisle  observed, 
addressing  her  humble  companion,  whose  face  bore  but 
too  evident  marks  of  the  truth  of  the  housemaid's  as- 
sertion that  she  had  been  crying  bitterly.  4  Or,  at 
least,'  she  added,  '  that  she  will  not  be  angry  with  you 
when  you  tell  her  that  we  detained  you  ? ' 

4  It  was  not  any  business  of  Mrs  Smith's  I  hod  to  at- 
tend to,  ma'am,'  the  girl  replied,  '  but  I  wanted  to  give 
my  poor  sick  mother  her  dinner.' 

'  Your  sick  mother,'  repeated  Frances,  with  a  look  of 
concern. 

4  Yes,  ma'am ;  my  mother  is  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
has  no  one  but  me  to  wait  upon  her,  and  Mrs  Smith  is 
so  kind  as  to  let  me  go  home  to  give  her  her  meals',  but 
it  is  more  than  an  hour  past  the  time  I  usually  go,  and  I  i 
am  afraid  she  will  be  faint  for  wont;  and  besides  that, 
she  gets  very  unhappy  when  I  am  beyond  my  time.' 

'Oh,  Harriet,'  exclaimed  Frances,  turning  towards 
her  cousin  with  her  mUd  eyes  full  of  tears, '  I  would  not 
have  delayed  this  poor  girl  for  the  value  of  a  dozen 
satin  dresses.'  She  looked  at  the  beautiful  bride-elect 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  contrition  in  her  aspect, 
but  to  her  disappointment  discovered  that  her  gentle 
reproof  had  only  re-awakened  the  yet  scarcely  subsided 
angry  feelings  of  that  young  lady.    '  I  am  not  so  easily 

Frances,'  she  returned,  with 
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a  disdainful  sneer;  4 1  don't  believe  every  idle  tale  I 
hear.' 

Fearing  that  something  might  be  said  to  wound  more 
severely  the  already  oppressed  heart  of  the  unoffending 
girl.  Miss  Lisle  turned  from  her  cousin  without  further 
remark.  4  And  you  cannot  afford  to  hire  any  one  to 
wait  upon  your  mother,  I  suppose?'  she  asked,  again 
addressing  the  dressmaker's  apprentice. 

'  No,  ma'am,  we  have  very  little  to  lire  upon,  now  my 
mother  is  ill.  When  she  was  well  she  used  to  work,  but 
she  can't  now.' 

4  And  is  there  no  kind  neighbour  who  will  do  any- 
thing for  her  when  you  are  obliged  to  be  absent?'  the 
young  lady  further  interrogated. 

4  No,  ma'am— that  is,  they  are  generally  too  much  en- 
gaged.' she  replied  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

4  What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live?'  inquired 
Frances ;  4 1  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  call- 
ing on  your  sick  parent  if  you  will  give  me  your  ad- 
dress.' 

There  was  an  evident  embarrassment  in  the  manner 
of  the  girl  as  Miss  Lisle  put  this  question  to  her;  her 
cheek  grew  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  ground. 
4  Oh,  madam,'  she  faltered  forth,  4ours  is  not  a  home  fit 
for  you  to  visit,  it  is  so  very  mean.' 

4  No  matter  about  its  meanness'  interposed  the  young 
lady  ;  4 1  should  visit  you  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
render  it  more  comfortable  ;*  and  she  took  her  pocket- 
book  from  her  reticule  and  prepared  to  write  down  the 
direction. 

4  My  name  <is  Mary  Jennings,  and  we  live  at  No.  16, 

 •  Street,'  she  said,  curtseying  respectfully ;  and  she 

was  about  to  depart,  when  Frances,  thinking  that  a 
small  sum  of  money  would  be  of  immediate  service,  bid 
her  stop  a  moment  whilst  she  ran  to  her  own  dressing- 
room  to  fetch  her  purse. 

The  kind  and  sympathising  tones  in  which  she  had 
been  addressed  by  one  so  far  her  superior  in  station, 
caused  poor  Mary's  tears  to  flow  afresh  ;  and  vain  were 
her  efforts  to  repress  them.  Miss  Lisle  returning,  slipped 
a  piece  of  silver  into  her  hand,  and  hurried  her  away,  to 
prevent  her  thanks. 

*  Come,  Frances,  you  have  spent  so  much  time  talk- 
ing to  that  girl,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  go  wtth  me  to 
the  jeweller's,'  exclaimed  Harriet  pettishly. 

4 1  will  attend  you  in  a  minute,'  her  cousin  replied ; 
*you  know  it  docs  not  take  me  long  to  arrange  ray  dress. 
There,'  she  gaily  added,  having  placed  oti  her  bonnet, 
and  thrown  a  shawl  hastily  around  her — 4  there,  my  dear, 
I  am  ready  before  you  after  all,  and  I  shall  even  have 
time  to  act  as  lady's-maid ;'  and  she  proceeded  as  she 
spoke  to  hang  the  wedding  dresses  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
fold  up  the  recently-purchased  lace  and  cambric  articles 
which  her  companion  had  scattered  about  the  room. 

4  Ah,  I  shall  have  a  lady's-maid  when  I  am  Lady 
Melville,'  murmured  the  bride-elect,  as  she  carefully 
arranged  her  velvet  cloak,  and  finally  drew  on  her 
gloves. 

*  Where  have  you  laid  the  handkerchief  you  just  now 
bought?'  inquired  Frances;  4 1  see  all  the  other  new 
articles :  surely  you  put  it  back  into  the  box  by  mis- 
take?' 

'Surely  I  did  not,'  Miss  Catesby  angrily  returned. 
4 1  am  not  so  elated  at  the  thought  of  being  married  to- 
morrow as  not  to  know  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  upon 
the  dressing-table.' 

4  No,  my  dear  Harriet,  it  is  not,'  Frances  gently  said. 

'  Then  that  dressmaker's  girl  has  stolen  it,'  screamed 
forth  the  lady,  darting  across  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  throwing  over  the  brushes,  combs,  feathers,  jewels, 
ribbons,  and  perfume  bottles  which  lay  scattered  upon 
the  toilet 

4  Softly,  softly,  dear  cousin  ;  I  cannot  think  the  poor 
girl  was  a  thief,'  interposed  Miss  Lisle.  4  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  you  replaced  it  in  the  box  without  being  aware 
of  it' 

4 1  am  by  no  means  certain  that  she  is  not  a  thief,' 
vociferated  Harriet ;  4  indeed  her  cooduct  appeared  very 


like  one.  How  confused  she  was  when  you  asked  her 
name  and  residence,  and  how  unwillingly  she  gave  it !' 

4  That  might  have  arisen  from  a  false  shame  of  her 
extreme  poverty,'  pleaded  Frances.  4  She  may  have 
known  better  days ;  indeed  her  aspect  denoted  it.  Don't 
be  so  severe,  cousin,  but  let  us  send  to  the  milliner's  to 
inquire  if  the  young  person  who  brought  the  box  of  lace 
and  cambric  articles  took  back  the  handkerchief  in  it* 

4 1  am  positive  that  I  saw  the  handkerchief  on  the 
table  after  the  box  was  Bent  home,  and  I  shall  order  the 
coachman  to  drive  immediately  to  the  house  of  your 
new  protegee,'  Miss  Catesby  sarcastically  returned. 

4  Allow  me,  then,  to  accompany  you,'  asked  Frances, 
who  now  began  to  feel  great  concern  lest  her  cousin's 
surmises  should  prove  true,  she  herself  having  a  vague 
recollection  of  seeing  the  handkerchief  lying  upon  the 
toilet  whilst  she  was  talking  to  the  girl.  Indeed  the 
thought  had  occurred  to  her,  that  the  five  guineas  which 
had  been  expended  upon  it  might  have  hired  a  nurse  to 
attend  the  sick  woman ;  but  she  wisely  fore  bore  to  make 
any  further  remark,  and  they  together  stepped  into  the 
carriage. 

The  street  named  by  Mary  Jennings  as  her  place  of 
residence  was  narrow  and  dirty,  and  Miss  Catesby  felt 
some  reluctance  to  enter  it ;  but  the  idea  of  regaining 
her  beautiful  handkerchief  stimulated  her  to 
all  minor  obstacles.    The  door  of  the 


and  when  the  coachman  inquired  of  some  children  who 
were  playing  before  it  if  Mrs  Jennings  lived  there,  he 
was  directed  by  them  up  a  flight  of  dark  stairs  to  the 
4  first  floor  back.' 

4  Will  you  stop  in  the  carriage,  and  permit  me  to  go 
up  alone  ?'  asked  Frances,  who  perceived  some  disincli- 
nation to  alight  on  the  part  of  her  cousin,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  inmates, 
if  innocent  by  delicately  revealing  her  errand. 

Miss  Catesby  hesitated ;  her  repugnance  to  come  in 
contact  with  poverty  and  dirt  at  length,  however,  so  far 
overcame  the  violence  of  her  anger,  that  she  consented 
to  the  proposition. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  children.  Miss  Lisle 
gently  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  back  room ;  but  finding 
it  give  way  to  her  touch,  was  unintentionally  a  witness  to 
what  was  passing  within.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  being 
closely  drawn,  concealed  the  invalid  from  her  view ;  but 
she  immediately  recognised  the  dressmaker's  apprentice 
who  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  before  a  recently-lighted 
fire,  busily  occupied  in  fanning  the  flame  with  her  bon- 
net. Frances  would  have  attracted  her  attention  by 
addressing  her;  but  the  scene  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed riveted  her  to  the  spot  and  prevented  her  utter- 
ance. Much  heated  by  the  fatigue,  the  girl  drew  her 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  her  brow,  and  with  it,  to  the  painful  surprise  of 
her  visitor,  displayed  the  beautiful  Valenciennes  lace 
which  embellished  the  one  she  was  in  search  of.  Her 
face  being  averted.  Miss  Lisle  could  not  read  its  expres- 
sion ;  but  she  observed  that  she  carefully  examined  the 
costly  article,  and  then  rising  in  great  haste,  thrust  it 
into  an  open  table-drawer  which  stood  by  her  side.  In 
turning  to  resume  her  occupation,  their  eyes  met  when 
Mary,  darting  across  the  apartment,  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
which  no  unprejudiced  person  could  believe  to  be  feigued, 
4  Oh,  madam,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ;  I  have  just  dis- 
covered that  I  have  by  some  means  taken  by  mistake  an 
article  which  belongs  to  you  or  to  Miss  Catesby.' 

4  It  belongs  to  me,  you  hypocritical  little  thief,'  said 
a  voice  from  behind ;  and  Harriet  who  had  repented 
of  her  forbearance,  and  followed  her  cousin  up  stairs, 
rushed  in  a  violent  rage  into  the  chamber.  4  You  have 
stolen  my  property,  you  deceitful  whiner,'  she  exclaimed, 
4  and  I  will  not  only  expose  you  to  your  employer,  but 
have  you  punished  by  a  magistrate.' 

The  unhappy  girl,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  threw  her- 
self at  the  lady's  feet  and  implored  mercy.  She  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  called  Heaven  to  witness  her  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  She  knew  nothing,  the  said,  of 
having  the  article  in  her  possession  until  the 
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before,  when  the  drew  it  forth  from  her  pocket  with  her 
own.  She  could  only  account  for  its  being  there  by 
supposing  that,  in  the  distress  of  mind  she  was  in  at 
leaving  her  mother  so  long  without  nourishment,  she 
bad,  whilst  standing  by  the  toilet,  unconsciously  taken 
it  up ;  and  she  implored  Miss  Catesby,  for  that  mother's 
sake,  if  not  for  her  own,  to  take  pity  on  their  fallen  con- 
dition, and  not  add  to  their  other  troubles  that  of  loss 
of  character. 

*But  what  made  you  thrust  the  handkerchief  into 
that  drawer,  instead  of  coming  forth  and  telling  your 

mother  of  the  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was  ?'  cried  Harriet 

in  the  same  elevated  tone  of  voice. 

'  I  was  afraid  of  alarming  my  mother,'  the  girl  sobbed 

forth.    '  I  intended  to  bring  it  back— indeed,  ma'am, 

I  did— as  soon  as  I  had  given  her  the  gruel  I  was 

making.' 

*  And  has  she  tasted  nothing  yet?'  inquired  Frances. 
•  Pray  be  calm,  cousin,'  she  added  intreatingly, '  for  a  little 
season  at  least,  whilst  Mary  gives  the  poor  woman  some 
[  nourishment   We  shall  kill  her  by  this  excitement  in 
her  present  weak  state.' 

But  Miss  Lisle  might  with  equal  effect  have  endea- 
voured to  quiet  the  boisterous  elements  as  her  cousin's 
stormy  passions  when  they  were  aroused  by  what  she 
deemed  an  injury.  4  Calm !'  she  repeated  -, '  do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  be  robbed  calmly.    The  woman  deserves 
I  to  sutler — doubtless  she  is  an  accomplice;'  and  darting 
I  across  the  room  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  forth  the  costly 
!  article,  soiled,  crumpled,  and  altogether  unfit  for  use 
until  it  had  undergone  the  operation  of  washing.  At 
this  discovery  her  rage  became  ungovernable,  and  the 
noise  it  occasioned  collected  a  motley  group  to  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  though,  as  if  fearful  of  proceeding 
further,  they  only  gazed  in  stupified  amazement  on  the 
I  scene  which  was  passing  within. 

The  feeble  voice  of  the  invalid,  who  called  repeatedly 
I  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  was 
I  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  Miss  Catesby's  ravings 
and  poor  Mary's  sobs.    '  Send  for  a  constable,'  said  the 
lady.   'Will  no  one  obey  me?'  she  proceeded,  seeing 
that  not  one  of  the  group  showed  any  inclination  to 
fulfil  her  commands.    *  Bid  my  coachman  fetch  oue 
1  then,'  she  added ;  '  I  will  not  leave  the  spot  till  I  sec 
that  abominable  girl  carried  off  to  prison.  What  do  you 
mean,  woman,  by  encouraging  your  daughter  to  rob  her 
mistress's  customers?'  she  fiercely  demanded,  at  the 
same  time  tearing  back  the  curtains  which  had  hitherto 
concealed  the  mother  from  view. 

'  Spare  the  poor  creature  those  taunts,  I  intrcat  you, 
Harriet,'  cried  Frances,  attempting  to  wrest  the  drapery 
i  from  her  hand.    '  If  you  have  no  regard  for  anything 
else,  pray  spare  an  unhappy  woman  whose  death  you 
are  probably  hastening.' 
*  I  will  not  spare  her,'  Miss  Catesby  replied,  still  retain- 
,  ing  her  hold ;  '  she  thall  hear  me  ;*  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
I    turned  once  again  to  the  invalid. 

'  She  little  thinks  she  is  so  near  a  woman  with  the 
small-pox,'  said  a  hoarse  voice  from  without  the  door ; 
and  as  the  dreadful  words  met  the  ear  of  the  enraged 
lady,  her  eye  fell  for  the  first  time  upon  a  face  the 
features  of  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  so 
marred  were  they  by  the  inroads  of  that  horrible 
malady.  A  cry  of  alarm  escaped  the  lips  of  Miss 
Catesby ;  she  dropped  the  curtain,  threw  the  handker- 
chief from  her,  as  she  would  have  cast  a  serpent,  and 
without  tittering  a  word,  rushed  through  the  crowd 
down  the  dark  and  narrow  stairs. 

Frances  instinctively  retreated  from  the  near  proxi- 
mity of  the  invalid.  '  Why  did  you  not  make  us  Ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  your  mother's  disease 
before?'  she  inquired,  addressing  Mary. 
4  Sirs  Smith  forbade  me  to  mention  it,  ma'am,'  was  her 
I  reply;  'and — and — I  did  not  think  you  would  come 
here  so  soon,'  she  hesitatingly  added. 

Miss  Lislc's  first  impulse  was  to  take  the  handker- 
chief, which  Mary  had  now  picked  up  from  the  floor 
and  carefully  folded;  but,  thinking  that  Miss  Catesby 


would  be  averse  to  its  admittance  Into  the  carriage,  lest 
it  should  convey  contagion,  she  bade  her,  as  soon  as  she 
had  attended  to  her  mother,  take  it  to  some  laundress 
who  would  engage  to  get  it  washed  and  delivered  that 
evening.  Then,  adding  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  the 
unfortunate  girl,  she  followed  her  cousin  down  the 
stairs. 

She  found  that  young  lady  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
made  it  far  from  desirable  to  become  her  companion. 
If  the  loss  of  her  lace-bordered  handkerchief  had  aroused 
her  passions,  the  idea  of  the  probable  loss  of  her  beauty 
infuriated  her  still  more ;  and  she  had  now  as  little  com- 
mand over  herself  as  one  whose  reason  is  totally  over- 
thrown. Anger  and  terror  strove  for  mastery  in  her 
bosom.  She  had  from  her  very  childhood  dreaded  that 
direful  malady,  which  the  woman  whose  only  recom- 
mendation is  a  fine  set  of  features  and  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion,  has  indeed  so  much  cause  to  dread ;  but  she 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  every  possible  contact 
with  it  Now  she  had  breathed  the  pestilential  air, 
and  gazed  upon  the  horrid  spectacle,  which  seemed  to 
her  disordered  imagination  still  before  her,  and  she  felt 
no  doubt  but  that  she  was  infected  by  the  disease.  With 
the  injustice  which  almost  always  attends  the  indul- 
gence of  anger,  she  scrupled  not  to  accuse  her  friend  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  her  misfortunes.  It  was  her 
false  pity  for  the  girl,  she  said,  which  had  brought  the 
little  thief  into  her  dressing-room ;  and  Frances,  feeling 
assured  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reason  with  her,  allowed 
her  to  proceed  without  interruption.  This  line  of  con- 
duct was,  however,  more  irritating  to  the  enraged  lady 
than  the  most  violent  retorts  could  have  been;  and 
finding  all  she  said  had  no  effect  upon  her  companion, 
she  at  length  threw  herself  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  gave  vent  to  a  fit  of  hysteric  sobs. 

So  absorbed  was  the  mind  of  Miss  Catesby  with  the 
events  of  the  last  two  hours,  that  she  forgot  the  busi- 
ness she  had  intended  to  transact  during  the  morning ; 
indeed  her  eagerness  to  disrobe  herself  of  the  garments 
which  might  contain  the  infection  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  her  making  a  selection  of  pearls,  had  she  thought 
of  it 

'  Be  calm,  Harriet,  as  you  value  your  happiness,'  ex- 
claimed Frances  as  the  vehicle  stopped  before  her  < 
uncle's  door.   4  Here  is  the  carriage  of  Sir  Charles  Mel-  i 
ville  waiting ;  he  is  doubtless  within.' 

The  sound  of  that  name  acted  as  a  powerful  talisman 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  bride-elect:  for  she  loved  I 
her  betrothed  husband  as  sincerely  and  as  ardently  as 
the  selfish  and  vain  are  capable  of  loving.  She  was 
aware  it  was  only  to  her  having  appeared  in  a  false 
character  when  in  his  presence  that  she  owed  his  regard, 
and  she  was  conscious  that  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
amiable  part  she  had  taken  in  the  transactions  of  the 
morning  might  alienate  him  from  her  for  ever.  '  I  feel 
ill,  very  ill,'  she  said,  addressing  her  cousin  as  they 
alighted.  '  Pray  lead  me  to  my  chamber;'  and  Frances, 
in  whose  gentle  breast  early  associations  and  constant 
intercourse  had  awakened  a  sisterly  regard,  offered  her 
arm  with  much  concern,  and  asked  if  she  might  be 
permitted  to  send  for  medical  aid. 

Harriet  answered  in  the  negative.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  her  chamber,  than  she  appeared  so 
seriously  indisposed,  that  Miss  Lisle  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  Mr  Catesby,  that  she  might  communicate 
to  him  (but  with  all  the  palliations  charity  and  affection 
could  suggest)  the  sad  events  of  the  morning.  She 
found  him  in  company  with  the  baronet  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  recital  caused  so  much  alarm  to  both 
father  and  lover,  that  a  physician  was  immediately  sent 
for.  Every  precaution  which  affection  and  skill  could 
prompt  was  taken ;  but  in  vain.  The  dreadful  disease 
had  too  surely  fixed  its  malignant  infection  upon  the 
haughty  beauty ;  and  the  day  which  was  to  have  be- 
held her  a  bride,  found  her  stretched  upon  a  couch  of 
sickness— sickness  rendered  more  difficult  to  endure  by 
its  being  accompanied  by  •elf-reproaches. 

Frances,  who  possessed  few  personal  attractions,  ex- 
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cepting  throw  which  arise  from  sweetness  of 
escaped  the  malady,  though  she  was  a  constant  atten 
riant  upon  her  sick  friend.  She,  with  the  self  sacri- 
ficing generosity  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  traits  in 
her  character,  shrank  not  from  the  wearying  and  even 
dangerons  task ;  and  the  devotednesa  she  displayed  so 
penetrated  the  now  softened  and  subdued  heart  of  the 
unhappy  sufTerer,  that  she,  for  the  first  time  CTen  to 
herself,  acknowledged  that  the  moral  virtues  of  her 
cousin  were  of  far  more  intrinsic  worth  than  that  beauty 
of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  so  vain,  and  of  which  a 
breath  of  pestilential  air  had  robbed  her.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  the  couch  of  severe  bodily 
affliction  teaches  a  salutary  lesson,  and  thus  it  w  as 
with  Harriet  Catesby.  It  brought  before  her,  in  dread 
array,  the  events  of  a  misspent  life — a  life  hitherto 
devoted  to  self  -  gratification,  the  indulgence  of  evil 
passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  admiration  ;  but  in  Frances 
she  met  with  a  gentle  moni tress,  the  consistency  of 
whose  actions  being  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  the 
truths  which  fell  from  her  lips,  gave  those  truths  a 
powerful  influence,  which  precept,  unaccompanied  by 
example,  could  never  effect 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Harriet  had  ever 
listened  with  patience  to  advice,  however  mildly  given ; 
her  spirit  had  hitherto  been  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  she  could  require  it  But  the  scene  was  now 
changed.  Affliction's  hallowed  fires  had  refined  the 
dross  of  her  character,  and  it  came  forth  from  the  fur- 
nace as  much  altered  for  the  better  as  her  personal 
charms  were  impaired. 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  recovery  of  Miss 
Catesby,  she  became  the  bride  of  Sir  Charles  Melville ; 
but  she  was  an  altered  woman — altered  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  appearance,  inasmuch  as  she  now  really  possessed 
those  virtues  she  had  before  but  counterfeited  ;  and 
though  her  huslwnd  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  he  has 
little  reason  to  regret  her  loss  of  beauty,  since  it  was  the 
means  of  producing  this  mental  and  moral  renovation. 


HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  AND  ITS  EXTENSION. 

What  i.i  /'nmi/Je  to  Lr  Anoint. — '  All  human  knowledge  is 
limited,  but  who  has  reached  the  l>ouudary  hi  any  direc- 
tion ?  Doubt  lens  there  are  geological  problems  which  can 
be  solved,  many  recondite  laws  winch  can  never  las 
by  investigation  of  visible  phenomena  ;  but  yet 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  or  rather  the  combination 
and  mutual  irradiation  of  ascertained  truths,  continually 
removes  further  the  visible  Iwrrier  of  knowledge,  and 
renders  possible  many  problems  once  despaired  of.' — 
fhilijas  Treat  ire  un  rVcn/or/y. 

Itecrnt  f  fnlikclihantl  of  note  ArknorrMifed  Truth*. — 'Would  it 
have  been  thought  |sj«*iblc  by  a  chemist  thirty  years  ngo, 
that  the  mmr  snl»stanee  should  act  the  part  of  an  acid  in 
one  cmc  and  a  base  in  the  other  ? — that  water  should  be 
possessed  of  such  properties?— or  still  more,  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  combination  with  chloride  of  platinum, 
should  act  as  the  base  or  electro-positive  ingredient ? 
Vet  such  are  the  facts.  These  would  have  appeared  to  a 
chemist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
totally  inconsistent  with  what  he  knew  of  chemical  action  ; 
but  they  arc  now  readily  comprehensible  under  laws  which 
include  all  the  fact*  hitherto  ascertained.  Or  take  a  diffe- 
rent illustration  :  would  any  electrician,  twenty  years  ago, 
have  sup|>o»cd  it  consistent  with  physical  laws  that  a 
mechanical  force,  50,000  times  greater  than  that  of  gravity, 
may  be  instantaneously  generated  by  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism on  a  metallic  alloy  (as  shown  by  Sir  J.  Hcrschel), 
or  that  a  feeble  current  of  electricity,  issuing  from  a  single 
|>air  of  plates,  may  generate  (if  properly  applied)  a  mag- 
netic force  ca|tahlc  of  sustaining  many  hundred  |«>unri*? 
The  higher  and  more  general  are  the  laws  wc  attain,  the 
more  do  we  find  that  they  include  facts  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  inconsistent  with  them.'  Carpenter  on  the 
h/jfrrrmrs  of  the  /mm  retiulating  Vital  and  I'hifncal  Pheno- 
■Menu.    M.'PhU.  Jour.,  1838. 

.1  Case,  of  ( trrr-Confiilcttt  Disbelief. — The  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  new  truths  often  overshoots  its  mark,  and  from  a 
iudieiona  caution,  degenerates  into  a  dogmatic  scepticism. 


One  of  the  most  unlucky  ventures  ever  made  in  this 
was  the  bold  and  overbearing  denial  made  by  a  m 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,'  with  regard  to  the 
discoveries  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzhclm  in  the  structure  o 
tho  brain.  Animated  by  a  furious  zeal  agaimt  the  psy 
chical  system  of  these  doctors,  the  reviewer  hesitated  no 
to  reject  the  whole  of  their  curious  and  most  mcTitorion- 
discoveries  in  the  cerebral  organization,  not  taking  pains 
to  detect  any  fallacy  m  these  discoveries  by  experiment, 
but  trusting  entirely  to  his  own  conviction  —  that  is,  sup- 
position— that  no  such  discoveries  had  been,  or  could  be 
made.  Down  to  that  time  the  brain  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  pulp,  or  at  the  most  it  was  acknowledged  to  present 
some  ap|H>arances  of  tibrous  structure  when  coagulated 
and  torn  in  a  particular  direction.  Drs  (tall  and  Spurz- 
hciin  discovered  and  aunonnced  the  pervasion  of  the  brain 
by  fibres  of  two  kinds,  or  at  least  in  two  arrangements 
(converging  and  diverging),  of  which  fact  they  presented, 
in  their  works  »11  the  requisite  illustrations.  Of  tticir 
observations  on  this  structure  of  the  brain  the  reviewer 
first  gave  an  ample  account,  and  then  added — '  It  is  our 
painful  duty  to  remark,  that  the  system  is  a  compete 
fiction  from  bepvtnimr  ft>  end.'  And  not  only  this,  but  be 
dcliberatcl*  asserted  that  their  fictions  were  concocted 
with  the  intention  at  deceiving.  Their  writings,  he  said 
in  conclusion,  'have  not  added  one  fact  to  the  stock  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  either  the  structure  or  functions 
of  man,  but  consist  of  such  a  mixture  of  gross  errors, 
extravagant  absurdities,  and  downright  misstatements, 
as  can  leave  no  doubt,  wc  apprehend,  in  tlie  minds  of 
honest  and  intelligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the 


real  hypocrisy,  and  the  real  empiricism  of  the 
Now,  on  which  side  are  we  to  suppose  either  the  honesty 
or  the  intelligence  to  lie,  when  we  Warn  that  the  di»- 
ooveries  in  question  are  now  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
science  as  trutlts  at  ouce  new  and  valuable They  arc 
partly  embodied  in  a  recent  anatomical  work  of  Frederick 
Arnold;  and  Dr  Ruget,  in  his  Uridgcwater  Treatise,  quotes 
a  paper  of  Dr  Macartney,  read  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  showing  the  complicated  fibrons 
structure  of  the  brain, '  establishing  the  most  extensive  and 
general  communications  Itetwccn  every  part  of  it.'  Koville 
more  recently  acknowledges  how  ]>owerfully  Drs  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  contributed  to  the  iirogress  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  adds,  *  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  many  of  their  opinions,  it  remains  not  the  lew  certain 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  aeal  of  the  modems  lor  t  be  science 
of  this  elevated  part  of  the  organization  to  the  fruitful 
principle*  which  they  proclaimed,  and  to  the  imuu-nse 
interest  which  they  succeeded  in  inspiring  for  the  study  to 
which  they  dedicated  their  lives.'   These  testimonies  form 
a  curious  commentary  u|>oti  the  anthor  of  the  review, 
showing  that  the  guilt  of  assertion  without  |»roper  grounds 
lay  entirely  with  himself.    He  probably  thought  he  waa 
doing  good  service  in  writing  as  he  did  :  of  his  intentions, 
let  the  most  favourable  construction  be  formed.    But  he 
theorised  rashly  in  denial    What  others  had  ascertained 
by  experiment"  and  careful  inquiry,  he  repudiated  upon 
mere  supposition.     Wishing  to  be  very  philosophical,  be 
mistook  scepticism  for  caution,  whereas  investigation  alone 
could  have  served  his  end.    And  thus  where  bethought 
he  was  pillorying  two  empirics,  he  has  only  stuck  himself 
up  as  a  durable  memento  of  the  danger  of  over-confident 
disbelief. 

Defence  of  .Sysrw/nnws.— One  would  think  that  in  thinking 
there  were  something  wicked  or  else  unwise  ;  everybody 
feels  or  fancies  a  necessity  of  disclaiming  it.  '  I  am  not 
given  to  speculation'—'  I  am  no  friend  to  theories.'  Spe- 
culation— theory — what  is  it  hut  thinking  ?  Can  a  man 
disclaim  speculation  can  he  disclaim  theory,  without  dis- 
claiming thought  ?  If  they  do  not  mean  thought,  they 
mean  nothing  ;  for  unless  it  be  a  little  more  thought  than 
ordinary,  theory,  speculation,  mean  nothing.—  Hentkamiaaa. 

The  Value  of  Scientific  Hrtrarchcs  not  to  lie  Kstimatca  by  their 
Direct  or  Immediate  I'titity.—  The  sciences  must  oftwi  be 
cultivated  from  the  mere  feeling  of  their  own  excellence, 
and  must  be  followed  into  recoscs  w  here  their  immediate 
connexion  with  objects  of  utility  cannot  be  perceived. 
Had  mathematicians  never  indulged  themselves  in  any 
speculations  but  such  as  were  certainly  conducive  to  pur- 
poses of  aeknow  ledgcri  utility,  the  instruments  and  methods 
by  which  the  lunar  thcorv  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
would  probably  have  still  remained  unknown ;  and  of 
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connc  the  great  practical  question  concerning  the  longi- 
tude would  nave  yet  received  no  solution.  The  applica- 
tions of  a  particular  discovery,  and  the  useful  conclusions 
to  which  it  lead*,  in  manv  instances  remain  unknown  till 
the  future  progress  of  science  bring  them  to  light.  A 
series  of  new  discoveries  may  be  necesaarv  to  give  valne  to 
those  that  have  long  since  been  made.  Napier,  when  he 
invented  logarithms,  proposed  no  other  object  to  himself 
than  that  of  facilitating  arithmetical  calculations  ;  and  this 
end  he  doubtless  saw  that  he  had  fully  accomplished. 
But  with  all  his  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought,  he  little 
knew  the  richness  of  the  vein  he  was  working  ;  he  could 
not  foresee  that,  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  when  the 
mathematical  sciences  were  to  proceed  with  a  rapidity  .vet 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  knowledge,  they  were  hardly 
to  advance  a  step  without  developing  some  further  conse- 
quence* of  his  discovery,  and  some  uew  application*  of  it, 
in  branches  of  science  which  in  his  time  had  no  existence. 
I  To  foretell  beforehand  the  uses  to  wluch  a  discovery, 
whether  mathematical  or  physical,  may  be  applied,  is  not 
given  to  man  ;  and  we  who  have  seen  the  aspect  of  all 
chemical,  and  a  great  part  of  physical  science  changed,  in 
consequence  of  the  convulsions  excited  In  the  limbs  of  a 
dead  frog,  will  not  easily  be  induced  to  reject  any  experi- 
ment, or  any  observation,  as  frivolous  and  unnecessary.  

Kdmburgk  Accwie,  A'o.  30. 

■ 

—  ■   ■  ~    ■  - 

VOTE  Or  FLOWERS  IN  GERMANY. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  use  they  make  of 
flowers  here  to  ornament  their  streets  and  houses  on  feit 
days.  But  they  put  them  to  another,  more  touching  to  the 
heart.  We  were  often  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  gar- 
lands hanging  round  many  of  the  carriages  leaving  Wildbad. 
AH  classes  seemed  to  be  favoured  in  the  same  way  more  or 
lea*.  We  found  it  was  a  tribute  of  friendship,  a  parting  gift, 
and  the  formation  of  these  garlands  contributed  sonic  small 
addition  to  the  purses  of  the  m  a  ken.  Such  things  may 
a|>pcar  trifles,  but  they  are  in  fact  matters  of  great  conse- 
quence; inasmuch  as  everything  that  draws  heart  to  heart, 
and  mind  to  mind— that  contributes,  even  in  a  remote  de- 
gree, to  unite  human  creatures  in  kind  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance to  each  other,  it  of  consequence. 

•  Flowers  are  one  of  the  many  beautiful  gifts  of  God  to  man." 

Tlie  cultivation  of  them  improves  his  health  and  raises  his 
mind,  if  he  thtnka  about  them.  The  beauty  of  them  pleases 
his  eye,  and  ornaments  his  dwelling,  and  keeps  him  at  home. 
In  the  working-classes,  much  might  be  done  in  the  improve-  I 
nicnt  of  their  morals,  habits,  and  manners,  by  encouraging 
them  to  pass  their  few  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  The  difference  botween  two  families,  one  loving 
flowers,  tlie  other  loving  gin,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 

1  would  be  very  striking.  It  may  be  ssid,  all  cannot  have  gar- 
dens. True ;  but  all  may  have  a  few  flowers  in  their  win- 
dows, and  many  more  than  they  imagine ;  for  a  little  wooden 
balcony  could  easily  bo  made  outside  of  every  window ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  tending  these  'flowers  would 
induce  them  occasionally  to  open  the  windows,  and  give 
air,  that  best  tonic  to  the  poor,  exhausted,  typhus-fevered 
inhabitant.  But  here  the  window-tax  comes  in,  cspecially 
in  towns,  as  a  monster  of  evil,  to  debar  the  human  race 
from  what  Ood  and  nature  have  declared  almolutely  ncces- 

I  atry  to  their  existence  and  well-being.  The  number  of 
windows  to  the  houses  on  the  continent  must  be  remarked 
by  all  travellers.  The  cottages  in  this  forest  aro  one  line 
of  windows,  giving  light  and  life  to  all  within  ;  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  stove,  all  are  kept  warm  and  comfortable 

|  at  a  small  expense.    If  stoves  were  used  in  England  for  the 

i  poor,  it  would  save  them  a  great  outlay,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  prevent  many  an  illness.  As  they  need  not 
fear  cold,  they  would  then  open  the  windows.  If  all  my 
readers  could  witness  the  state  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by 
tli*  poor  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  splendid  shop-win- 
dow* of  magnificent  Regent  Street,  they  would  shrink  from 
it  with  horror.  They  would  be  tempted  to  break  through 
the  walls  to  give  the  fainting  creatures  light  and  air,  or 
transport  them  to  the  heath-covered  mountain,  and  let 
them  rather  lie  under  the  natural  rock,  than  within  the 
walls  of  the  unnatural,  pestilential  prison  they  were  found 
in.  To  tlie  laiiiet  of  the  creation,  flowers  arc  a  boon  beyond 
all  price ;  and,  If  the  <jenttemtn  kneir  it,  to  thrm,  tlirough  their 
whres.  The  Isdy  who  Is  fond  of  her  garden,  and  delights 
in  the  cultivation  of  it,  will  not  seek  expensive  pleasures 
abroad.    Home  is  everything  to  her,  and  if  her  husband  is 


wise  enough  to  encourage  her  taste,  ho  is  a  happy  man. 
Women  feel  deeply  little  attentions ;  and  in  all  probability 
there  are  few  who  would  be  bad  wives  if  they  had  kind, 
affectionate,  well-judging  husbands. — Ixuly  Varatour'i  Tour. 

CAPTURE  OF  Wit  ALBS  IN  FAROE. 

Mr  W.  C.  Trevelyan  communicates  to  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  some  curious  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  whale  capture  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  Hitherto, 
there  has  usually  been  a  considerable  capture  of  the  small 
eaaing  whale  {delphiniu  mr/us)  in  those  islands  by  means  of 
stranding  alone.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  natives  for 
the  first  time  tried  a  net,  and  their  success  has  been  splen- 
did. Tlie  number  of  whales  thus  taken  in  1843  was  3146; 
out  of  which  oil  to  the  value  of  LMti.i  was  obtained  The 
people,  hitherto  in  the  custom  of  using  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  as  food  for  themselves,  have  now  applied  it  to  the 
support  of  their  cattle,  for  whom  it  makes  an  excellent 
winter  fodder.  '  For  this  purpose  the  flesh  is  cut  into  long 
and  narrow  strips,  and  dried,  without  salt,  in  the  air,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  used  for  food  by  the  natives  ; 
when  well  dried,  it  will  keep  good  for  two  years.  When 
used,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
•lightly  boiled  ;  any  oil  rising  to  the  surface  is  skimmed 
off,  and  then  the  soup  and  meat  are  given  to  the  cows, 
together  with  about  one-half  or  one-third  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  hay.  On  this  food  they  appear  to  thrive  well, 
giving  an  increased  quantity  of  milk  ;  and  neither  it  nor 
the  cream  has  any  unpleasant  flavour,  as  they  have  when 
the  animals  are  fed  on  dried  fish,  as  in  Iceland  and  other 
northern  countries.  Many  cows  have  usually  |>crished  in 
Faroe  from  the  scarcity  of  fodder  in  winter  ;  and  my  cor- 
respondent, the  Rev.  Mr  Schroter  (who  has  for  many  years 
exerted  himself  in  improving  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen),  calculates  that  the  lives  of  more  than  six 
hundred  cows  were  saved  hurt  winter  by  the  use  of  this 
food  ;  which,  he  remarks,  mipht  be  found  of  value  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Shetland  and  Orkney,  where,  from  the 
flesh  of  the  delphinus  bciug  disliked  as  food,  wrest  quan- 
tities of  it  are  wasted,  which  might  bo  profitably  em- 
ployed in  this  way— a  more  valuable  application  of  it  than 
for  manure,  as  formerly  suggested  ;  and  if  the  supply 
were  at  all  regular,  it  might  enable  the  inhabitants  to  in- 
crease their  stock  of  cows  in  winter,  and  thus  add  much  to 
their  domestic  comfort.' 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Maine  was  so  called  as  early  as  1638,  from  Maine,  in 
France,  of  which  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England,  was 
at  that  time  proprietor.  New  Hampshire  w  s  the  name 
given  to  the  territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth  Companv 
to  Captain  John  Mason  by  patent,  November  7.  1639,  with 
reference  to  the  patentee,  who  was  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
in  Hampshire,  England.  Vermont  was  so  called  by  the  in- 
habitants in  their  declaration  of  independence,  January  16, 
1777,  from  the  French  nrnrf,  green,  and  numt,  mountain. 
Massachusetts,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boston :  the  tribe  is  thought  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton-' I  have  learned,'  says 
Roger  Williams,  "that  Massachusetts  was  so  called  from 
the  Blue  Hills.'  Rhode  Island  was  named  in  1644,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean.  [ 
Connecticut  was  so  called  from  the  Indian  name  of  its 

?rincipal  river;  New  York  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
rork  and  Albany,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted. 
Pennsylvania  was  named  in  1681  after  William  Pcnn ; 
Delaware  in  1703,  from  Delaware  Bay,  on  which  it  lies,  and 
which  received  its  name  from  Lord  Dc  La  War,  who  died 
in  this  bay  ;  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  Charles  L,  in  his  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June 
30,  163-2.  Virginia  was  named  in  1684  after  Elizabeth,  the 
virgin  Queen  of  England  ;  Carolina  by  the  French  in  l.*)64, 
in  honour  of  King  Charles  IX.  of  France  ;  (feorgia  in  1772, 
in  honour  of  King  George  UL  ;  Alabama  in  1817,  from  its 
principal  river  ;  Mississippi  in  1800,  from  its  western 
boundary:  Mississippi  is  said  to  denote  Kio,  whole  river; 
that  is,  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  many.  Ixuuaiona, 
so  called  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  ;  Tennessee 
in  1796,  from  its  principal  river:  the  won!  Tennessee  is 
ssid  to  signify  a  curved  spoon  ;  Kentucky  in  1782,  from  its 
principal  river ;  Illinois  in  1809,  from  its  principal  river: 
the  word  is  said  to  signify  the  river  of  men  ;  Indiana  in 
1802,  from  American  Indians ;  Ohio  in  1802,  from  its 
southern  boundary  ;  Missouri  in  1821,  from  its  principal 
river.   Michigan  was  named  in  1005  from  tlie  lake  on  its 
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borders ;  Arkansas  in  181 9,  from  its  principal  river.  Florida 
was  so  called  by  Juan  Ponse  Le  Leon  in  157*2,  because  it 
•was  discovered  on  Easter  Sunday ;  in  Spanish,  Foku*  Flo- 
- 1  Cotunial  Ml 


The  humble  current  of  little  kindnesses,  which,  though 
but  a  creeping  streamlet,  yet  incessantly  flows,  although 
it  glides  in  silent  secrecy  within  the  domestic  walls  and 
along  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  makes  neither  appear- 
ance nor  noise  in  the  world,  proves  in  the  end  n  more 
copious  tribute  into  the  store  of  human  comfort  and 
felicity,  than  any  sudden  and  transient  flood  of  detached 
bounty,  however  ample,  that  may  rush  into  it  with  a 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  FLOWER. 

Fair  flower  of  silent  night ! 

L'uto  thy  bard  an  emblem  thou  shouldst  be : 
His  fount  of  sone,  in  hours  of  garish  light, 

Is  clow-d  like  thee. 


But,  with  the  vesper  hour, 

Silence  and  solitude  its  depths  unseal : 
Its  hidden  «prlnu».  like  thy  unfolding  flower, 

Their  life  reveal. 


Were  It  i 

To  Rive  Imagination  holier  scope. 
And  deem  that  thus  the  future  may  fulfil 

A  loftier  hope  » 

That,  as  thy  lovely  bloom 


A  star-like  ray : 

So  in  life's  last  decline, 

When  the  grave's  shadows  are  around  me  cast, 
My  spirit's  hopes  may  like  thy  blossoms  shine 

Ilright  at  the  last ; 

And,  as  the  grateful  srent 

Of  thy  meek  flower,  th«  memory  of  my  name ! 
Oh  f  who  could  wish  for  prouder  monument. 


The  darkness  of  the  grave 

Would  wear  no  gloom  appalling  to  the  sight, 
Might  Hope's  fair  blossom,  like  thy  flowret,  bravo 

Death's  wintry  night. 


Jfor  fear  decay ! 
the  lyre,  a  Collection  o/  Poetry,  1838. 


CCRDLIJfO  OF  MILK. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  undeT  the  influence  of  a  simple 
wet  membrane  is  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable,  and  so 
difficult  to  explain,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  atten- 
tion it  has  excited.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  efFect  on  the  membrane  itself. 
Among  these,  a  very  curious  one  is  due  to  Bcrzelius :  he 
relates  that  he  took  a  bit  of  the  lining  of  a  calf's  stomach, 
washed  it  clean,  dried  it  as  completely  as  possible,  weighed 
it  carefully,  nut  it  into  eighteen  hundred  times  its  weight 
of  milk,  and  heated  the  wholo  to  120  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. After  some  little  time  coagulation  was  complete. 
He  then  removed  the  membrane,  washed,  dried,  and  once 
more  weighed  it ;  the  loss  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
one-seventeenth  of  the  whole.  According  to  this  experi- 
ment, one  part  of  the  active  matter  dissolved  from  the 
wgiilated  about  tlurty  thousand  of  milk. 


MIDDLKTON. 

Persevere  against  discouragements.  Keep  your  temper. 
Employ  leisure  in  study,  and  always  have  some  work  in 
hand.  Be  punctual  and  methodical  in  business,  and  never 
procrastinate.  Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self-posses- 
sion, and  do  not  be  talked  out  of  a  conviction.  Rise  early, 
and  be  an  economist  of  time   Mam  tain  dignity  without 


the  appearance  of  pride  ;  manner  is  something  with  every- 
body, and  everything  with  some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse, 
attentive,  and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acquiesce  in  immoral 
or  pernicious  opinions.  Bo  not  forward  to  assign  reasons 
to  those  who  have  no  right  to  ask.  Think  nothing  in  con- 
duct unimportant  or  indifferent  Rather  set  than  follow 
examples.  Practise  strict  temperance  ;  and  in  all 
thc" 


As  a  preventative  of  anger,  banish  all  tale-bearers  and 
slanderers  from  your  conversation,  for  it  is  these  that  blow 
the  devil's  bellows  to  rouse  up  the  flames  of  rage  and  fury, 
bv  first  abusing  your  ears,  and  then  your  credulity,  and 
after  that  steal  away  your  patience,  and  all  this  perhaps 
for  a  lie.  To  prevent  anger,  be  not  too  inquisitive  into  the 
affairs  of  others,  or  wliat  people  say  of  yourself,  or  into  the 
mistakes  of  your  friends,  for  this  is  going  out  to 
sticks  to  kindle  a  fire  to  bum  your 


DIGNITT  OP  LABOUR. 

I  have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in 
placing  us  in  a  world  where  labour  alone  can  keep  us  alive. 
I  would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical 
laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  neeeasutv 
of  constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world.  I  would 
not,  if  I  cottld,  so  temper  the  elements  that  they  should 
infuse  into  us  only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want, 
and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
our  strength  or  skill.  Such  a  world  would  make  a  con- 
temptible race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his  energv,  chiefly 
to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with  difficulty, 
which  we  call  rffort.  Easy,  pleasant  work  does  not  make 
robust  minds,  docs  not  give  men  such  a  consciousness  of 
their  powers,  does  not  train  to  endurance,  to 
to  steady  force  of  will— that  force  without  wl 
acquisitions 


Tl»e  office  of  shrimps,  says  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyelo- 
pecdia,  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  some  of  the  insects 
on  land,  whose  task  is  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  dead 
animal  matter  after  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have 
been  satbted.  If  a  dead  small  bird  or  frog  be  placed 
where  ants  have  access  to  it,  those  insects  will  speedilv 
reduce  the  body  to  a  closely-cleaned  skeleton.  The 
shrimp  family,  acting  in  hosts,  as  speedily  remove  all 
traces  of  fish  or  flesh  from  the  bones  of  any  dead  animal 
exposed  to  their  ravage.  They  are,  in  short,  the  principal 
scavengers  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  office, 
they  are  deservedly  and  highly  prized  as  nutritious  and 
delicious  food. 

EASTER!*  MODE  OF  MEASURING  TIME. 

The  people  of  the  East  measure  time  by  the  length  of 
their  shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a  man  what  o  clock  it  is, 
he  immediately  goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect,  then,  look- 
ing where  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures  the  length 
with  his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time.  Thus  the 
workmen  earnestly  desire  the  shadow  which  indicate*  the 
time  for  leaving  their  work.  A  person  wishing  to  leave 
his  toil,  says, '  How  long  my  shadow  is  in  coming!'  1  Why 
did  you  not  come  sooner?'  <  Because  I  waited  for  my 
shadow.'  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Job  we  find  it  written 
 1  As  a  servant  earnestly  <<■»»'•»»'•  >>>-  v 


COCRAOE. 


Hope  awakens  courage,  while  despondency  la  the  last  of 
all  evils :  it  is  the  abandonment  of  good,  the  giving  up  of 
the  battle  of  fife  with  dead  nothingness.  He  who  can  im- 
plant courage  in  tho  human  soul  is  the  bes 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SPORT  IN  INDIA. 

BT  CAPTAIN  BKLLEW. 

That  patriarch  of  anglers,  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  veil- 
known  work  on  fishing,  commences  with  an  imaginary 
discussion  between  three  sportsmen — the  hunter,  the 
falconer,  and  the  fisher— on  the  comparative  merits  of 
earth,  air,  and  water,  each  contending  for  the  superiority 
of  that  element  in  which  he  more  particularly  exercises 
his  craft,  and  seeks  the  source  of  his  amusement  Izaak 
being  himself  a  'mighty*  fisher,  takes  good  care,  of 
course,  like  the  writer  of  a  theological  novel,  to  give  his 
own  side  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  Piscator  carries 
off  the  palm.  On  the  same  principle  the  painter  repre- 
sented the  man  conquering  the  lion ;  a  state  of  things,  as 
one  of  the  latter  species  shrewdly  observed  in  the  fable, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  reversed  had  one  of 
his  own  brethren  been  the  artist  I  myself  delight  in 
angling,  and  though  not  disposed,  like  the  simple- 
hearted  Izaak,  to  extol  one  element  at  the  expense  of 
another — all  being  equally  indispensable  in  the  mundane 
economy — my  chief  attention  on  the  present  occasion 
shall  be  given  to  the  waters.  What  a  pleasant  amuse- 
ment is  angling  here  at  home,  in  all  its  shades  and 
varieties,  from  the  'sublime'  of  salmon-fishing  in  a 
Highland  river,  with  all  its  wild  accompaniments  of 
•brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,'  to  the  'ridiculous'  of 
bobbing  in  a  punt  like  a  bit  of  still  life  at  Kewbridge 
or  Putney;  or  on  the  margin  of  the  silver  Lea,  as 
it  winds  its  drowsy  course  through  verdant  meads 
o'erlooked  by  Clapton  and  Hackney— there  to  sit  like 
'patience  on  a  monument'  —  nought  to  disturb  your 
cogitations  save  a  passing  barge,  the  sudden  flight  of 
your  '  castor,'  swept  off  by  a  tow-rope,  or  the  hila- 
rious scream  and  giggle  of  Mr  Viggius's  wife  and 
party  as  they  scull  it  past  in  their  '  wcrry.*  Or,  to 
rise  to  the  poetry  of  my  theme,  how  delightful  in  some 
sweet  rural  spot,  where  orchards  bloom  and  cottages 
peep,  and  curling  smoke  ascends,  in  softened  contrast 
to  the  deep  blue  of  a  May-day  sky,  to  stand  in  the 
pleasant  evening  time  at  the  roaring  mill  tail,  gazing 
with  anxious  eye  on  your  minnow  gleaming  like  a  bit 
of  silver,  as  it  wildly  spins  through  the  turbulent  waters, 
whilst  the  monotonous  clapper  of  the  mill-wheel,  and 
the  'sound  of  many  waters,'  blend  pleasingly  with 
the  note  of  tho  thrush  or  blackbird,  piping  sweetly 
from  the  glen  below.  Or,  again  to  change  the  scene, 
how  pleasant  on  some  boar  hill-side,  or  in  some  hea- 
thery glen  of  Westmoreland,  afar  from  smoky  towns 
— 'retired  from  life's  fantastic  round' — to  throw  your 
fly  in  the  brawling  Beck,  as  it  mingles  its  querulous 
chi dings  with  the  bleat  of  the  mountain  sheep  or  the 
melancholy  cry  of  the  plover ;  then  and  there  to  whip 
out  your  little  piebald  trout  Gained  with  the  cho- 


colate-coloured waters  of  the  fells,  and  as  lively  and 
animated  as  the  streams  they  inhabit ;  then,  too,  when 
Sol  waxes  warm,  and  sport  fatigues,  to  plump  ye 
down  on  the  wild  thyme  and  heather;  you  and  the 
friend  of  your  heart  to  turn  out  the  contents  of  your 
fish-basket— discuss  the  cold  pigeon  pie,  chat  discur- 
sively of  man,  his  hopes,  cares,  and  destinies— of  those 
who  have  gone  off  the  stage,  and  those  who  are  coming 
on  it,  &c ;  and,  having  reduced  sundry  bottles  of  double 
stout  to  that  state  abhorred  by  nature,  to  blow  your 
matches — real  Havannahs— and  once  more  to  business. 
Oh,  'tis  fine  I  these  are  indeed  amongst  the  green  spots 
of  life. 

In  India,  however,  albeit  very  pleasant  at  times,  fish- 
ing is  a  somewhat  different  affair.  There  you  may 
chance  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  tiger  mingling  with  that 
of  the  torrent ;  a  cobra  de  capello  may  resent  any  un- 
guarded disposition  to  recline ;  and  whilst  catching  your 
fish,  you  yourself  may  chance  to  be  caught  by  the  snap- 
hooks  of  a  bear,  or  be  comfortably  *  reeled*  up  by  a  boa 
constrictor.  Such  accidents  as  these  are  rare,  to  he 
sure ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  coup  de  toleil 
and  jungle  fever  of  India  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  piscator. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  chances  and  draw- 
bucks,  angling  even  there  has  great  charms  and  attrac- 
tions, and  many  and  many  a  happy  day  and  hour 
have  I  spent  in  the  amusement  India  is  traversed 
by  noble  rivers— the  Ganges,  the  Goggra,  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  the  Nerbuddo,  &c  — all  swelled  by  hun- 
dreds of  tributary  streams  descending  from  the  Hima- 
laya, the  Vindhya,  and  other  mountain  chains;  these 
waters  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  fish,  as  do 
also  the  numerous  pools  and  lakes  with  which  the 
country  is  studded,  particularly  those  of  the  wild  ter- 
ritory of  Rajpootaneh :  even  the  large  wells,  when  near 
water  •  courses,  are  found  to  swarm  with  the  finny 
tribes ;  and  frequently,  in  the  last-named  country,  I  have 
had  capital  sport  and  filled  my  basket  from  one  of  these 
aqueous  receptacles.  The  reader  must  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bowlies  and  great  Mahratta  wells  of  Upper 
India  are  giants  when  compared  with  those  which  minis- 
ter to  the  cottage  economy  at  home.  I  should  say,  at 
a  rough  guess,  that  some  of  the  former  are  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

During  a  fifteen  years'  residence  in  the  East  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  exercise  my  taste  for  angling  in  a  great  diver- 
sity of  countries  and  climates.  I  have  thrown  my  fly 
in  the  torrents  of  the  Himalaya,  fished  in  the  wild  and 
solitary  hikes  of  Rajusthan,  caught  tingra  and  turtle  in 
the  Ganges,  skate  and  rock-cod  on  the  rude  coasts  of 
Arracan,  and  bobbed  for  eels  in  the  weedy  tanks  of 
Bengal.  Some  light  sketches  of  these  operations, 
blended  with  other  incidental  gossipings,  may  arouse 
a  few  kindred  spirits.   The  noble  streams  which  rise 
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ing  through  the  inferior  chains  and  valleys  constituting 
the  province*  of  Gurwal  and  Kamaon,  ultimately  de- 
bouch into  the  plains  of  Rohikund,  are  well-stocked 
with  fish,  of  which  two  kinds,  the  trout  and  the  maha- 
secah,  rise  to  the  fly  freely,  and  afford  excellent  amuse- 
ment. The  trout  of  the  Himalaya  differs  considerably 
in  ap|iearancc  from  our  own ;  the  head  is  sharper,  the 
body  flatter,  and  the  general  colour  unlike :  still  lie  is  a 
trout,  and  no  mistake;  and  as  such,  to  one  who  has 
been  long  an  exile  from  Europe,  and  to  whom  the  scenes 
of  boyhood,  though  dim,  are  still  dear,  the  first  sight  of 
him,  with  his  bonny  red  spots,  as  he  comes  curvetting 
from  his  native  element,  is  very  exhilarating,  and  revives 
many  a  pleasant  recollection  of  times  gone  by.  The 
mahaseeah  is  a  fish  whose  mouth,  assisted  by  a  sort  of 
folding  membrane,  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  show- 
ing that  it  is  intended  to  live  upon  flies ;  it  is  a  species 
of  barbel,  I  think,  and  attains  to  a  very  large  size,  though 
none  of  those  our  party  caught  exceeded  two  or  three 
pounds.  Having  occasion  to  visit  Ahnooah  in  Kamaon, 
partly  on  account  of  health,  and  partly  to  perform  some 
duties  connected  with  the  department  to  which  I  be- 
longed (the  commissariat),  I  started  one  fine  morning 
from  the  handsome  old  Pattan  town  of  Moradabad  in 
Kohilcund  for  Bamourie,  a  Godowu  and  post  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pais  leading  through  the  first  range  of 
hills.  My  equipment  consisted  of  a  small  hill-tent  and 
a  few  boxes  carried  on  mules,  these  animals  being  gene- 
rally used  in  the  mountains,  a  fair  hatterie  de  cuijtine, 
and  a  few  bottles  of  wine.  I  had  also  a  trusty  double- 
barrelled  Joe  Manton,  and  a  rifle  approaching  in  size 
to  a  '  bone-breaker,'  the  name  by  which  in  India  the 
large  buffalo  and  tiger-pieces  are  sometimes  known. 
Moreover,  I  had  a  rod  or  two,  and  a  fairish  book  of 
hooks  and  flies ;  in  short,  was  pretty  well  equipped  for 
a  campaign  against  the  denizens  of  the  woods  and 

waters.    I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Captain  S  , 

a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  keen  sportsman— now,  poor 
fellow,  gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  our  way  to  Ka- 
mourie  we  passed  through  Rampore,  the  residence  of  a 
l'attan  nawaub,  aud  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
swords,  which  are  cheap,  and  highly -tempered.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  town,  with  its  courts,  bazaars,  and 
superior  residences,  amongst  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
nawaub,  struck  me.  on  a  hasty  inspection,  as  indicative 
of  a  nearer  approach  to  European  civilisation  and  wealth 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  small  capitals  of 
petty  native  princes.  The  plains  of  Robilcund  here- 
about", and  as  we  approached  the  skirts  of  the  jungle, 
were  beautifully  open,  studded  with  towns,  groves,  and 
villages,  and  traversed  by  clear  and  rushing  streams, 
whilst  in  the  distance,  their  bases  separated  from  the 
cultivated  lauds  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  and  grass 
jungle,  towered  the  mountains  of  Kamaon  and  Gurwal, 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  peering  in  white 
splintered  cones,  like  gigantic  sugar  loaves,  above  the 
dark  blue  outline  of  the  first  range.  The  belt  of  grass 
and  jungle  to  be  traversed  beforo  reaching  the  pass 
was,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  some  twenty  miles  across  s 
first  wc  had  to  traverse  a  long  expanse  of  verdure,  and 
then  commenced  a  scrubby  tree  jungle,  till  wc  reached 
Bamourie. 

At  a  village  where  the  cultivation  terminated  and 
the  grass  jungle  commenced,  my  friend  and  I  had  a 
splendid  day's  shooting ;  three  antelopes,  one  a  noble 
black  buck  with  high  spiral  horns,  besides  black  and 
gray  partridges,  hares,  and  a  florikin  or  two,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  having  rewarded  our  exertions.  My 
companion  shot  two  of  the  antelopes,  which  we  started 
from  fields  of  grain  bordering  on  the  long  grass,  and  I 
broke  the  leg  of  my  animal  close  to  the  shoulder;  but 
he  made  such  good  use  of  the  other  three,  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  we  secured  him.  Wc  roused  seve- 
ral wild  hogs,  but  did  not  kill  any.  Our  next  day's 
march  bronght  us  to  the  confines  of  the  tree  jungle, 
which  continued  unbroken  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
excepting  by  a  few  cultivated  fields  about  Bamourie. 
At  this  spot,  where  the  tree  jungle  commenced,  aud 
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where  there  were  a  few  huts,  we  pitched  our  tents  close 
to  those  of  another  small  party  of  officers,  Nimroda 
like  ourselves.  After  breakfast.  Captain  8  ,  my- 
self, and  two  other  officers,  old  friends,  likewise  bound 
for  Kamaon,  who  had  joined  us,  sallied  out  with  our 
guns.  Wc  were  on  foot,  and  the  grass  in  some  places, 
which  grew  to  an  amazing  height,  was  traversed  by 
small  well-trodden  paths,  evidently  made  by  tigers 
and  other  wild  beasts,  the  prints  of  whose  feet,  indeed, 
wc  saw.  I  never  felt  mare  nervous  and  uncomfortable 
in  my  life,  fully  expecting  at  every  step  to  hear  the 
roar  of  a  tiger,  and  to  find  myself  sprawling  in  his 
clutches.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  my  companions  ; 
and  we  therefore  determined  to  draw  off  to  a  place 
where  the  jungle  was  more  open  and  scanty.  Oar 
sport  this  day  by  no  means  equalled  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  indeed  it  was  very  bad ;  but  our  neigh- 
bours were  more  successful,  as,  besides  other  game, 
they  killed  a  noble  tiger,  which  they  were  bringing 
up  dangling  from 
we  reached  our  en 
out  before  one  of  the  tents ;  and  I  think  I  now  see  the 
circle  of  sportsmen  around  examining  him  as  lie  lay 
on  the  grass  in  the  grim  repose  of  death.  The  tents, 
the  tree  jungle,  the  groups  of  servants  and  beaters,  an 
elephant  or  two  in  majestic  quiescence,  the  howdahs 
and  guns  on  their  backs  close  by,  and  tlie  purple  moun- 
tains of  Kamaon  soaring  up  in  the  distance,  all  com- 
bined to  form  a  noble  picture.  This  is  sport — all 
grand  and  in  keeping ;  and  after  H,  pheasant-shooting 
in  a  preserve,  and  similar  domestic  amusements,  hardly 
deserve  the  name.  I  felt  tlw  fore-arm  of  the  defunct 
tiger,  and  was  not  prepared,  under  so  loose  and  velvety 
a  skin  as  that  which  covered  it,  to  find  muscle  and 
sinew  as  hardly  compacted  as  a  deal  board.  I  could 
then  for  the  first  time  conceive  how  it  is  that  this 
formidable  brute  can  fell  an  ox  and  crush  in  his  skull 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  paw.  Tigers  hereabouts 
are  pretty  numerous.  They  follow  the  herds  of  the 
Kussiah  mountaineers,  picking  off'  a  bullock  as  they 
feel  inclined ;  and  when  at  particular  seasons  the  herds- 
men and  cattle  retire  up  into  the  mountains,  they  are 
said  to  be  so  obliging  as  still  to  keep  them  company. 

Bamourie  is  simply  a  halting-place  for  travellers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  there  were  no  build- 
ings there  (though  several  villages  and  some  cultivation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity)  saving  a  plain  ohlong 
structure  called  the  '  Godown,'  or  store,  and  a  few  sheds 
for  cattle,  constructed  of  timber,  and  resembling  Ame- 
rican log-houses.  Tlie  Godown  was  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  having  its  door :  two  of  these  con- 
tained attah  (flour),  ghee,  turmeric,  and  other  supplies 
requisite  for  native  travellers;  and  the  third  was  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  English  officers  jour- 
neying to  and  from  Kamaon.  In  this  last,  which 
was  of  very  confined  dimensions,  was  a  fireplace,  and 
the  furniture,  of  a  rode  and  primitive  character,  con- 
sisted of  a  clumsy  table  and  two  or  three  rickety  chairs, 
exhibiting  sundry  simple  and  compound  fractures : 
such  was  our  temporary  abode  at  Bamourie.  The 
belt  of  forest  between  this  place  and  Roodcrpoor  is 
a  hotbed  of  malaria,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
rains  in  May  and  June,  till  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold  season  in  October  and  November.  These  pes- 
tiferous exhalations,  produced  by  the  joint  action  of 
sun  and  moisture  on  decaved  vegetation,  are  called 
the  'oul'  by  the  natives  ;  and  when  once  they  begin 
to  arise,  the  Kussiah  herdsmen  withdraw  with  their 
cattle  to  the  mountains  out  of  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence. The  petty  establisluuents  from  such  places  as 
Bamourie  and  Tandah  are  usually  removed  (they  are 
under  the  commissariat  department),  and  the  European 
residents  in  the  hills  become  pretty  effectually  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  plains,  for  even  then  a  rapid 
transit  through  this  pestiferous  cincture  is  attended 
with  the  most  imminent  risk.  The  period  of  our  visit 
was  the  fine  season,  and  the  absence  of  all  danger  from 
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the  above  source,  and  the  coolness  and  purity  of  the 
air,  gave  a  delightful  elasticity  to  our  spirits,  and  im- 
parted a  keen  relish  for  the  scenery  and  sports  of  the 
mountains.  Breakfast  was  no  sooner  despatched  on  the 
morning  of  our  arrival,  than  the  little  apartment  of 
the  Godown  began  to  exhibit  an  animated  scene  of  pre- 
paration; fishing-hooks  were  brought  out,  flies  tied, 
lines  adjusted,  rods  and  reels  fixed,  and  off  we  soon 

started — that  is,  my  friend  S  and  myself — for  the 

neighbouring  river,  the  sound  of  whose  waters  were 
distinctly  audible  at  the  Godown.  I  had  occasionally 
thrown  the  fly  before  in  the  comparatively  sluggish 
rivers  of  the  plains  of  Hindostan ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  catching  now  and  then  a  little  lively  sprat-like 
fish,  called  the 4  chulwah,'  invariably  without  success.  In 
fact,  the  fish  of  the  plains  are  not  such  light  feeders  as 
to  take  the  fly,  excepting  in  a  few  of  the  rapid  streams 
of  Rajpootanch  and  of  Central  India.  Here,  then, 
though  somewhat  doubtful  of  success,  I  promised  my- 
self a  high  treat>— sport  of  a  purely  novel  and  English 
character. 

The  Dauli,  the  river  which  issues  from  the  mountains 
at  the  pass  of  Bamourie,  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  as 
crystal ;  here  slumbering  in  deep  and  transparent  pools, 
scooped  out  of  its  rugged  channel,  there  shooting  along 
in  glassy  smoothness,  or  tumbling  over  its  rocky  bed  in 
short  and  troubled  waves.  Our  approach  to  the  river, 
then  shrunk  into  comparatively  narrow  limits,  was 
over  loose  shingle  and  stones,  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  torrent  At  length  I  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  clear  running  stream,  and  home  arose  in  pleasant 
visions  before  me;  for  by  Buch,  'when  free  to  roam,' 
had  I  often  whiled  my  schoolboy  hours.  Ix>ng  out 
of  practice,  I  was  a  little  awkward  at  first,  but  soon 
regained  my  wonted  precision.  Still,  time  went  on,  and 
no  'rauchees'  (fish);  and  I  was  beginning  to  dread  a 
complete  failure,  when  1  observed  my  companion  S 


some  way  lower  down,  stumbling  over  touldcr-stones, 
mouth  pursed  up,  rod  bending,  and  arm  extended,  and 
ever  and  anon,  amidst  the  waves  of  the  swift  gliding 
current,  a  silvery  gleam,  and  the  dash  of  a  vigorous 
taiL  '  lie  has  him,'  said  I ;  '  tliere  are  fish  here,  and 
no  mistake.'  I  was  soon  by  tlie  side  of  my  friend,  just 
as  he  was  conducting  through  the  dead  water  a  fine 
mahaseeah,  whose  widely-expanded  mouth,  and  body 
limp  and  exhausted,  proclaimed  that,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,  be  bad  resigned  the  contest.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  handle  your  friend's  first  fish,  though  assuredly 
much  pleaaanter  to  handle  your  own ;  to  weigh  him, 
and  measure  him,  and  turn  him  this  way  and  that, 
and  revel  in  the  pleasant  conviction  (one  sometimes 
denied  to  the  angler)  that  there  are  actually  fish  in 
the  river,  and  that,  moreover,  it  being  neither  their 
Lent  nor  Ramozan,  there  is  a  way  of  catching  them. 
Encouraged  by  S— — 's  success,  I  again  went  to  work, 
and  fished  up  the  river,  whilst  he  followed  Us  down- 
ward course.  It  was  now  my  turn,  and  I  was  soon 
cheered  by  a  rise.  It  was  in  water  so  rapid,  that  one 
would  have  imagined  a  fish  could  have  hardly  held  his 
own  in  it ;  but  the  mahaseeah  is  a  knowing  fellow,  and 
gets  under  the  lee  of  the  stones,  which  break  the  force 
of  the  current.  I  felt  him,  and  soon  made  him  feel 
me.  When  struck,  away  he  darted  down  the  stream, 
aided  by  its  rapid  glide,  with  a  velocity  which  made 
the  reel  fiz  again.  I  feared  he  would  have  carried  out 
all  my  line,  and  then,  if  he  had,  '  good  night  to  Mar- 
mionV  but  he  was  not  destined  to  spin  out  my  thread, 
or  to  cut  it  either;  and  in  good  time  he  hauled  his 
wind.  I  ceased  to  slip  and  tumble  over  the  plum- 
pudding  stones,  and  after  considerable  agitation  on  my 
part,  and  one  or  two  wicked  flings  on  his,  after  I  had  (as 
I  thought  on  good  grounds)  considered  him  in  extremis, 
I  towed  him  ashore,  to  borrow  the  language  of  honest 
Dinniss,  'as  snug  as  a  cock-salmon  in  a  fish-basket.' 
This,  then,  was  the  first  mahaseeah,  the  famous  fly-taker 
of  the  hill  streams,  which  I  ever  captured,  and  one  of  the 
few  I  did  take  ;  for  my  stay  in  the  mountains  was  short, 


the  hepatic  region,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented 
my  indulging  in  field-sports  so  much  as  I  otherwise 
should.  The  weight  of  my  mahaseeah — for  he  was  a 
small  one — was  considerably  under  two  pounds,  but  his 
strength  and  vivacity  gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  what 
one  of  his  species  would  effect  in  the  way  of  resistance 
if  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight ;  for  to  this,  and  I  was 
told  a  still  larger  size,  they  attain  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Himalaya  Indeed  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  huge  fel- 
low which  I  saw  in  my  next  day's  excursion  waving  his 
broad  tail  in  a  deep  and  glassy  pool,  and  whom  I  vainly 
coaxed  to  do  me  the  honour  of  tasting  my  fly  and  paste, 
must  have  been  little  short  of  that  size.  Tackled  to  a 
fish  of  that  bulk,  his  struggles  for  liberty,  aided  by  a 
rushing  torrent,  loose  stones  for  your  footing,  and  a  tiger 
perhaps  not  far  off,  considering  what  might  be  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  intercepting  your  further  progress,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  your  wits  about  you.  I  saw  no  tigers, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  knowing  myself  to  be  where  they  abound, 
I  made  one  of  my  servants  carry  my  double-barrelled 
gun  close  behind  me,  loaded  with  ball,  so  that  I  might  be 
prepared  in  case  one  should  make  his  appearance ;  and 
I  always,  whilst  fishing,  took  especial  care  to  give  pro- 
jecting knolls  and  long  grass  or  brushwood  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible.  I  was  told  of  more  tlian  one  rencontre 
which  English  anglers  liad  had  with  them,  and  the 
precaution  was  consequently  by  no  means  superfluous. 
On  returning  to  the  Godown  on  this  my  first  day,  I 
found  my  brother  angler  returned  with  a  fair  basket  of 
trout  and  mahaseeah :  the  former  (not  one  of  which  kind 
had  I  the  luck  to  catch)  struck  me,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  as  differing  materially  from  our  English  fish 
of  the  name,  though  unquestionably  of  the  same  family. 
This  I  found  to  be  the  ease  with  respect  to  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mountains  of  which  we  possess  the 
counterparts  in  Europe :  the  jays  were  jays,  it  is  true, 
but  not  quite  the  jays  of  our  woods ;  ditto  the  black- 
birds, pheasants,  blackberries,  violets;  and  so  on  through 
the  wliole  rango  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
As  far  as  my  limited  observation  went,  the  birds  resem- 
bling our  songsters  in  plumage  were  voiceless,  and  the 
flowers,  like  those  whicli  enamel  our  lanes  and  meads, 
without  scent;  still  it  is  pleasant  to  have  even  one  sense 
gratified  by  objects  blended  with  our  early  associations, 
and  this  the  English  traveller  from  the  plains,  if  long 
an  exile  from  Europe,  feels  most  strongly  on  entering 


I  would  recommend  to  all  fly-fishers  in  the  Himalaya 
I  provinces  to  come  well  supplied  with  tackling,  par- 
ticularly flies;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  mahaseeah 
is  strong,  and  as  he  darts  down  the  rapid  current,  the 
least  knot  or  momentary  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  line  will  lead  to  his  disappearance  with  a  portion 
of  it ;  and  secondly,  the  great  round  rocks  and  stones 
which  in  many  places  strew  the  banks,  have  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  taking  off  your  flies.  Repeatedly,  in  throw- 
ing my  line,  did  I  hear  a  sort  of  snip  behind  me,  and 
on  a  consequent  examination  invariably  found  that  a  fly 
was  gone,  which,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  I  seldom  if  ever  recovered.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  otherwise  accounted  for,  but  I  attributed  it  to  the 
stones ;  for  where  they  were  not,  it  did  not  occur. 

Having  loaded  our  mules,  and  mounted  our  ponies,  we 
left  Bamourie,  and  proceeded  to  Bheemtal,  the  second 
stage  in  the  mountains.  At  some  distance  from  the  Go- 
down  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  rude  suspension-bridge  of 
considerable  breadth,  which  hangs  in  air  like  a  cobweb, 
and  has,  when  seen  some  way  off,  a  pretty  and  pictu- 
resque effect.  We  found  it  very  rickety,  and  when  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  its 
mountain  -  bound  channel  filled  from  bank  to  bank, 
crossing  on  such  a  frail  structure  must  be  rather 
a  nerve-shaking  operation.  Neither  my  companions 
nor  myself  ventured  upon  it  mounted,  for  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  an  un- 
lucky shy  or  back,  in  spite  of  the  slender  parapet.  As 
it  was,  the  bridge  rocked  and  vibrated  in  a  manner 
which  was  far  from  agreeable;  and  my  little  stout  tan- 
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gun,*  though  a  mountaineer  himself,  was  bo  terrified, 
that  he  crouched  and  shuddered,  and  I  thought  would 
hare  lain  down  on  the  bridge.  I  never  saw  terror  in  an 
animal  so  forcibly  depicted  as  when  he  was  making 
his  transit,  or  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion more  complete  than  when  he  once  more  trod  on 
terra  firma.  Our  engineers  arc  said,  I  believe,  to  have 
derived  their  ideas  of  suspension-bridges  from  those  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  India,  where,  in  various  forms, 
they  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  Some  of 
the  rude  bridges  thrown  over  chasms  are  very  unsafe, 
a  melancholy  proof  of  which  occurred  some  years  since 
in  the  case  of  a  fine  young  woman,  a  Miss  S  ,  while 


travelling  in  the  mountains  with  her  parents,  whom  she 
had  recently  joined  from  England.  The  young  lady, 
and  a  gentleman  who  formed  one  of  the  party,  Major 

H  ,  a  very  large  and  heavy  man,  having  preceded 

the  rest,  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  these  mountain 
bridges  thrown  across  a  deep  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  rushed  a  rapid  torrent.  A  drove  of  cattle  had  just 
passed,  and  they  followed  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  the  cattle  had  brought 
the  bridge  to  the  breaking  point,  for  when  the  officer 
and  the  hapless  girl  reached  the  centre,  it  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  gulf  be- 
low. Major  H  's  endeavours  to  rescue  his  compa- 
nion were  fruitless  ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  managed  to  extricate  himself.  She  was  for  a 
moment  seen  on  a  rock  in  the  channel,  her  loosened 
locks,  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  part,  clinging  to 
her  face  and  person,  when  a  swell  of  the  current  swept 
her  away,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Not  far  from  the  bridge  of  Bamourie  I  observed  a 
land-slip— a  striking  exemplification  of  the  process  con- 
tinually going  on  by  which  the  bulk  of  mountains  un- 
dergoes a  sensible  diminution.  The  torrent,  by  beating 
on  one  point  of  the  base  of  a  hill,  which  rose  sheer  above 
it  to  a  great  elevation,  had  so  worn  it  away,  that  its 
whole  side,  waving  with  forest,  had  sunk  down  into 
the  vacant  space,  leaving,  where  the  continuity  of  the 
slope  had  been  broken,  a  clearly-marked  and  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  the  earthy  face  fresh  and  untinted, 
and  resembling  a  colossal  step.  A  few  miles  of  con- 
tinual ascent,  the  scenery  at  every  turn  increasing 
in  grandeur  and  beauty,  brought  us  to  Bliecmtal. 
Bheemtal,  or  the  lake  of  Bheem,  some  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plnins,  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  small  valley,  above  which  the  dark 
mountains  shoot  to  a  towering  height,  some  cidtivated 
in  long  successions  of  levels,  rising  like  gigantic  steps 
one  above  the  other ;  others  clothed  with  dark  forest, 
and  exhibiting  on  their  peaked  summits  the  spearlike 
forms  of  tiic  pine  and  fir.  Close  to  the  little  lake,  deep, 
blue,  and  transparent,  Btood  a  large  Banyan  tree,  and 
a  curious  old  Hindoo  temple  of  a  conical  or  bee-hive 
shape;  and  hard  by,  another  Godnwn  similar  to  that 
at  Bamourie,  but  which  has  since,  I  understand,  been 
pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a  superior  place  of  ac- 
j  commodation,  erected  by  the  government  on  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence.  Here  we  halted  for  a  day,  which  I 
devoted  to  shooting.  I  believe  one  of  our  party  (amount- 
ing to  four)  tried  the  lake — profoundly  deep,  and  in 
which  we  saw  quantities  of  fish— but  I  forget  with  what 
success.  In  some  cultivation  which  skirted  one  ex- 
tremity of  this  mountain  tarn,  I  found  the  black  par- 
tridge pretty  abundant,  and  killed  several,  as  also  two 
or  three  hill  partridges.  The  black  partridge  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  and  shooting  them  an  amusement  highly 
enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  sportsman.  The  breast 
of  the  male  bird  is  of  a  shining  black,  speckled  with 
white ;  the  head  is  also  marked  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
rises  perpendicularly  at  first  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  then  goes  off  horizontally,  and  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  shot  The  black  partridge  is  found  in  the  long 
(rrass  on  the  margin  of  rivers  and  swamps,  from  whence 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  he  creeps  out  into  the 
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neighbouring  cultivation ;  his  note  or  call  is  very  pecu- 
liar, resembling  somewhat  the  creak  of  a  wheel.  A 
sight  which  greatly  delighted  me  was  the  profusion  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  resembling  those  common  in  Eng- 
land. Butter-cups,  marshmallows,  and  cuckoo  flowers, 
grew  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  violets  and  primroses 
peered  from  the  mossy  banks ;  and  dog-roses  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  the  trees  and  hedges:  in  fact  I  felt  myself 
at  home  again,  and  the  recollection  of  many  a  bird-nest- 
ing excursion  and  schoolboy-ramble  rushed  upon  my 
mini  The  next  morning  we  continued  our  route,  and 
a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Goggar  Pahar, 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Kamaon.*  The  ascent 
up  a  zig-zag  road  overhung  with  magnificent  forest 
trees,  was  toilsome  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  labour  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  inexpressible  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  which  every  turn  disclosed.  On  our  right,  glens 
sunk  to  profound  depths,  from  whence  arose  the  murmur 
of  the  far-off  torrent,  blended  with  the  sighing  of  the 
trees ;  whilst  ever)'  now  and  then,  from  openings  of  the 
woods,  we  caught  a  view  of  the  little  lake  of  Bheemtal, 
studding  like  a  sapphire  the  valley  behind  us ;  and  be- 
yond stretched  out,  till  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  distance, 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  plains  of  Rohilcund.  At  one 
moment  we  beheld  almost  perpendicularly  above  us  a 
string  of  herdsmen  and  bullocks  moving  along  with 
scenic  effect  whilst  directly  below  our  feet  we  could 
perceive  our  mules  and  servants  toiling  up  the  ascent 
the  latter  awaking  the  echoes  of  the  mountain  soli- 
tudes with  their  cheerful  shouts  and  songs.  Amidst 
such  scenes,  where  nature  exhibits  her  most  sublime 
features,  how  strongly  does  the  mind  assimilate  itself  to 
their  grand  and  elevated  character !  How  soothing  is 
their  solitude,  how  touching  their  silent  magnificence! 

We  were  now  in  the  lofty  region  of  the  oak  and  fir, 
and  on  every  side  bloomed  the  bright  scarlet  flower  of 
the  rhododendron.  Pheasants  continually  ran  across 
the  road,  and  I  got  a  shot  at  some  deer  which  I  per- 
ceived feeding  on  a  grassy  knoll  far  below  me,  the  re- 
port of  my  gun  echoing  from  hill  to  hill.  At  length  we 
gained  the  summit,  and  turning  its  woody  brow,  a 
prospect  burst  upon  us  to  which  I  believe  the  world 
cannot  furnish  a  parallel,  and  to  which  the  feeble 
powers  of  words  are  incapable  of  doing  justice.  Range 
beyond  range  of  dark  blue  mountains  opened  on  the 
view,  of  which  the  sombre  billows  of  a  heaving  ocean  fur- 
nish the  truest  idea  ;  some  partially  cultivated,  with  hero 
and  there  villages  perched  like  eagles'  nests  in  almost 
inaccessible  situations,  and  others  clothed  with  waving 
forests ;  whilst  bounding  the  distance,  and  stretching  far 
and  wide,  shot  up  in  calm  magnificence  the  splintered 
and  glittering  peaks  of  the  mighty  Himalaya,  M-hite  with 
eternal  snows.  We  became  riveted  to  the  spot  indulg- 
ing ever)'  moment  in  the  delighted  and  passionate  ex- 
clamations of  wonderful !  sublime !  magnificent !  Cold 
and  insensible,  indeed,  must  be  that  being  who  could 
gaze  unmoved  from  the  summit  of  the  Goggar  Pahar. 
A  long  and  weary  descent  of  many  thousand  feet 
brought  us  to  our  halting  place  in  the* little  mountain- 
locked  valley  of  Ramgnr.  Here  a  Kussiah  peasant 
brought  us  some  small  black  trout  strung  through  the 
gills  on  a  willow  withe ;  and  these,  with  a  pheasant  shot 
by  one  of  my  companions,  and  a  roaring  fire  in  the 
Godown,  repaid  us  for  all  our  toils,  and  enabled  me  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I  ever  spent  in 
India.  A  small  clear  stream  wound  through  the  bare 
valley  of  Ramgar,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a 
miserable  village  inhabited  by  miners,  who  fuse  the 
iron  ore  dug  from  the  adjoining  mountain.  We  visited 
this  village,  and  observed  the  rude  mode  in  which  the 
dingy  inhabitants  cast  and  prepared  the  iron ;  this, 
when  made  into  pigs,  is  conveyed  on  coolies  to  the 
plains,  where  a  market  for  it  is  found.  On  the  stream 
which  flowed  through  this  valley  we  observed  several 
diminutive  water-mills,  just  big  enough  to  hold  a  single 
person,  and  in  which  a  large  wheel  gave  a  rotatory 
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motion  to  a  couple  of  ponderous  ■tones.  Ascending 
another  lofty  range  by  the  same  zig-zag  process,  we 
reached  Peurali,  the  third  halting-place  on  the  opposite 
declivity.  This  part,  unlike  the  Goggar,  we  found  but 
little  wooded,  but  exhibiting  many  large  villages  and 
much  cultivation.  As  I  gazed  on  this  magnificent 
region  of  tlie  mountain  and  flood,  I  could  not  help 
mentally  picturing  what  it  might,  and  perhaps  will 
some  day  become,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  Eu- 
ropean science,  industry,  aud  civilisation.  I  fancied  the 
now  almost  unimproved  features  of  nature  here  on  their 
grandest  scale,  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art — cities 
or  towns  occupying  every  plateau  and  valley— forms  and 
I  chateaux  the  woody  nooks  and  wide-sweeping  declivi- 
J  tics — and  the  '  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,'  connected 
with  some  simple  and  purer  worship,  floating  softly 
over  glen  and  vale.  Whether  European  colonisation  be 
practicable  in  these  mountains  in  any  form  or  degree, 
and,  if  practicable,  politic  and  desirable,  with  reference 
to  the  welfare  of  our  empire  and  the  security  of  our 
rule,  seems  to  be  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  Kussiahs,  or  inhabitants  of  Kamaon,  are  a  simple 
and  inoffensive  people,  originally  from  the  plains,  and 
possessed  of  few  of  the  characteristics  of  mountaineers. 
The  people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Gurwal  are 
said  to  be  a  far  stouter  and  finer  race ;  but  both  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Goorkhas  of  Napaul,  their 
former  masters,  who  are  bold  and  energetic  in  the  ex- 
treme— regular  little  duodecimos  of  manhood  and  spirit. 
It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  more  of  these  indomitable  little 
heroes  in  our  native  army.  They  strongly  attach  them- 
selves to  European  officers,  and  like  our  service,  though 
every  obstacle  is,  I  am  told,  raised  by  their  own  go- 
vernment to  prevent  their  entering  it  Though  Tartar 
by  race,  they  are,  singularly  enough,  Hindoo  by  religion. 

Peurah  consists  of  a  few  houses  on  a  terrace  occupying 
the  brow  of  a  mountain,  and  commanding  a  noble  pro- 
spect of  the  ridge  on  which  Alinorah  stands,  and  the 
background  of  snowy  mountains.  There  was  no  fishing 
to  be  had  here,  at  least  that  I  could  hear  of,  so  we  all 
sallied  out  after  breakfast  to  make  war  on  the  birds 
and  quadrupeds.  Most  fatiguing  work  I  found  it 
Grouse-shooting,  I  imagine,  from  what  little  I  have  seen 
of  the  amusement  though  trying  to  the  wind  and  the 
capsular  ligaments,  is  a  joke  to  it  Lured  on  by  the 
cluck  of  the  mountain  partridge,  you  mount  up  field 
after  field  formed  in  terraces  like  Brobdignag  steps,  till 
your  mutinous  supporters  seem  resolved  upon  a  strike. 
Puffing  and  blowing,  however,  you  at  last  spring  your 
chikor;  up  he  whirs;  you  perhaps  miss  him  (I  was 
guilty  of  that  solecism  occasionally),  and  if  so,  down  he 
plumps  like  a  stone  into  a  valley  some  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  deep,  or  crosses  to  an  opposite  range,  and 
it  is  half  a  day's  march  to  get  at  him  again.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  little  difficulties,  I  bagged  a  few  chikor, 
and  had  some  other  sport  I  got  several  shots  at 
pheasants ;  but  from  the  novelty  of  the  game,  or  some 
inscrutable  reason,  killed  none.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  the  pheasant  in  Kamaon;  one  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  green  colour,  another  pied,  with  an  enormously 
long  tail ;  but  I  saw  none  exactly  resembling  ours,  the 
original  of  which  is,  I  believe,  from  Persia  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  first  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Peurah— the 
coucher  and  reveille  of  those  Titans  of  earth,  the 
Himalayan  peaks — how  their  vast  forms  melted  away 
in  the  sombre  tints  of  eve,  and  with  what  roseate  hues, 
and  in  what  beauteous  lights,  the  morning  again  revealed 
them  to  my  sight.  As  the  dawn  approached,  the  tips 
of  the  snowy  peaks  were  suffused  with  a  delicate,  lumi- 
nous, and  roseate  tint  which  gave  them  (their  con- 
nexion with  earth  being  imperceptible,  or  but  dimly 
visible)  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  Chinese  lamps 
suspended  high  along  the  horizon.  Then,  as  the 
morning  light  became  more  confirmed,  the  giant  forms 
of  Jumootrie,  Gungootrie,  and  other  peaks  slowly 
emerged,  dyed  with  the  reflected  blushes  of  the  redden- 
ing east  whilst  some  of  the  ranges  immediately  below 
the  snowy  chain  appeared  of  the  darkest  blue,  and 


others  nearer  to  us  tipped  with  gold,  and  just  catching 
the  oblique  rays  of  the  rising  luminary,  started  forth 
from  this  dark  background  in  bold  and  splendid  relief. 
Seen  either  in  calm,  in  sunshine,  or  in  storm,  at  the 
evening  hour  or  in  the  morning  light  these  magnificent 
Alps  of  the  East— before  which,  however,  their  European 
brethren  must  *  hide  their  diminished  heads' — always 
present  a  different  picture.  On  rising  in  the  morning 
at  Peurah,  I  found  that  during  the  night  a  leopard  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  off  one  of  my  mules;  but  this 
being  resisted  by  the  animal  itself,  as  well  as  the  drivers, 
who,  according  to  their  own  account  belaboured  the 
leopard  with  their  cudgels  most  vigorously,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  large  bite  out  of  the 
poor  beast's  shoulder,  which  certainly  exhibited  a  fright- 
ful wound.  The  mule,  however,  seemed  to  bear  his  mis- 
fortune with  much  calmness,  for  when  I  went  to  examine 
his  injuries,  I  found  him  quietly  munching  provender 
with  his  long-eared  brethren. 

The  next  day's  journey  'o'er  hill  and  dale*  brought 
us  to  Almorab,  the  capital  of  the  province,  occupy- 
ing the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and  the  station  of  a  small 
body  of  troops ;  but  here,  for  the  present  I  must  close 
my  recollections. 


MR  BECKFORD  AND  FONTHILL 

England  abounds  in  wonders,  and  amongst  these  not 
the  least  are  her  small  class  of  exceedingly  rich  men — 
men  whose  means  of  splendour  exceed  those  of  sove- 
reigns of  old,  and  who  sometimes  do  rival  these  persoa- 
nges  in  luxury  and  magnificence.  In  May  of  the  present 
year  died  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  millionaires 
— William  Beckford.  The  lovers  of  history  knew  Mr 
Beckford  as  the  son  of  that  Lord  Mayor  who  excited 
so  much  remark  in  the  time  of  the  early  ministerial 
troubles  of  George  III.'s  reign,  by  the  bold  manner  in 
which  he  replied  to  an  ungracious  public  speech  of  the 
king  reflecting  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  lovers  of  literature  knew  him  as  the  author  of  the 
Oriental  tale  of  Vathek,  a  work  exhibiting  extraordinary 
powers  of  impressive  writing  in  the  department  of 
fiction,  but  which  was  nearly  the  sole  fruit  of  his 
genius.  The  tribe  of  artists  and  connoisseurs  were 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Beckford  as 
that  of  the  greatest  collector  of  works  of  art  in  his  day. 
To  his  own  equals  in  rank  and  affluence  alone  was  Mr 
Beckford  little  known ;  but  this  was  because  of  his 
singularly  recluse  habits.  He  was  a  hermit  of  intellec- 
tual refinement,  content  to  be  alone  with  books  and 
works  of  art  for  ever. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Mayor  Beckford  was  not  a 
merchant,  as  might  be  presumed  from  his  occupying 
the  civic  chair  of  the  metropolis,  but  a  roan  of  fortune, 
whose  connexion  with  the  city  was  purely  of  a  political 
nature.  He  inherited  vast  estates  in  Jamaica,  of  which 
island  his  grandfather  had  been  governor.  The  descent 
of  the  family  has  been  traced  into  a  decayed  line  of 
ancient  English  gentry.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  Maria  Hamilton,  a  granddaughter  of 
James,  sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn.  Mr  Beckford  was 
born  in  September  17G0,  and  succeeded  to  the  vast 
property  of  bis  father,  said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand a-year,  while  only  ten  years  of  age.  His  educa- 
tion was  all  that  could  be  required  for  bringing  such 
faculties  as  Iris  into  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  He 
became  a  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages,  and,  besides,  acquainted  himself  with  five  of 
those  of  modern  Europe,  in  three  of  which  he  could 
write  like  the  most  refined  native.  He  studied  music 
under  Mozart,  architecture  under  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, and  drawing  under  one  of  the  first  artists  of  his 
day.  At  eighteen  we  find  him  in  France,  entering  into 
the  highest  literary  society.  He  was  then  introduced 
to  Voltaire,  of  whose  ghastly  skeleton-like  aspect  he 
had  the  most  vivid  recollection.  The  aged  philosopher 
laid  his  hand  on  his  head  at  parting,  saying,  '  1  give 
you  the  blessing  of  a  very  old  man.*   At  home,  Mr 
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Beckford  was  on  Intimate  terms  with  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  his  son,  and  other  eminent  persons  on  the 
liberal  side. 

His  first  literary  effort  was  a  jeu  tf esprit,  entitled 
Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters.  Having  overheard 
the  old  housekeeper  at  Fonthill  making  the  strangest 
blunders  in  describing  the  pictures  to  visitors,  he 
thought  of  drawing  up  a  sort  of  catalogue  embodying, 
or  rather  exaggerating  her  absurdities,  and  this  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  as  a  guide  by  strangers,  not  one 
of  whom  in  a  hundred  had  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  names  of  real  artists.  To  quote  himself,* 
*  The  book  was  soon  on  the  tongues  of  all  the  domestics. 
Many  were  the  quotations  current  upon  the  merits  of 
Og  of  Basan  and  Watersouchy  of  Amsterdam.  Before 
a  picture  of  Rubens  or  Murillo,  there  was  often  a 
charming  dissertation  upon  the  pencil  of  the  Herr 
Sucrewaaser  of  Vienna,  or  that  great  Italian  artist 
Blunderbussiana  of  Venice.  I  used  to  listen  unobserved, 
until  I  was  ready  to  kill  myself  with  laughing  nt  the 
authorities  quoted  to  the  squires  and  farmers  of  Wilts, 
who  took  all  for  gospel.' 

He  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
posed his  wondrous  tale  of  Vathek,  in  French,  *at  one 
sitting  of  three  nights  and  two  days.'   The  beauty  of 
some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  tale,  and  the  dreary 
grandeur  of  its  close,  in  a  hall  of  everlasting  torment, 
stamp  it  as  a  production  of  the  highest  genius.  It 
seems  strange  that  one  who  could  write  so  well,  Bhould 
have  written  no  more  in  the  same  style.  The  work  was, 
nevertheless,  little  known  to  the  English  public  till  a 
translation  was  published  in  Loudon  in  1813.    We  have 
I  tlie  author's  own  authority  that  the  composition  of 
[  Vathek,  performed  as  it  was  without  intervening  sleep 
i  or  rest,  and  productive,  as  it  must  have  been,  of  extra- 
;  ordinary  excitement,  made  him  extremely  ill.  Mr  Beck- 
i  ford  was  perhaps  too  much  a  student  to  be  an  active 
author,    lie  gave  himself  almost  entirely  up  for  years 
:  to  reading,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for  works  of 
I  art.    The  effects  of  years  devoted  by  a  powerful  mind  to 
constant  study,  were  most  remarkable.    He  seemed  to 
tte  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  authors  that  ever 
wrote,  and  of  his  own  vast  collection  of  books,  scarce 
one  did  not  contain  remarks  written  by  him. 

At  on  early  period  of  life,  Mr  Beckford  married  Lady 
Margaret  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  by 
whom  he  was  left  a  widower  at  twenty-six,  with  two 
laughters.  He  formed  no  other  alliance.  Much  of  this 
period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  France,  with  most  of 
whose  contemporary  great  men  he  became  acquainted. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  also  shared  in  his  affections. 
His  observations  on  these  countries  were  preserved  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  was  published  near  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  Cintra,  in  Portugal,  he  for  some  time  established 
his  residence,  building  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
that  beautiful  region  a  fairy  palace,  the  first  of  his  won- 
drous creations  in  stone  and  lime.  Byron  alludes  to  this 
beautiful,  but  now  ruined  mansion,  in  his  Childe  Harold : 

There  thou,  ton,  Vathek  !  England's  wealthiest  *on, 
Once  formed  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done, 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan 
Deneath  yon  mountain's  ever- beauteous  brow  : 
Hut  now,  as  if  a  thing  tinniest  by  man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  Uiu  lone  as  thou ! 
lit  re  giant  weeds  a  paaxage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portal  ,  gaping  wide  ; 
>'re*h  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleaaaunees  on  earth  supplied  ; 
Swept  Into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide. 

During  the  troubles  in  the  Peninsula,  Mr  Beckford 
abandoned  this  resilience  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  soon  applied  himself  to  the  business  which  of 
all  others  he  most  loved,  that  of  building,  adorning,  and 
furnishing.  He  was  engaged  for  the  better  part  of 
twenty  years  in  rearing  and  fitting  out  his  palace  at 

«  See  an  intere-tlnx  paper  by  Mr  Cyrtu  Uoddiog,  In  the  Now 
Monthly  Magazine  for  J  una 


Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire.  This  estate  had  been  purchased 
by  his  father,  of  whom  it  is  told  that,  hearing  one  day 
of  the  conflagration  of  the  mansion  which  stood  upon 
it,  he  coolly  said, '  Well,  let  it  be  rebuilt ;'  which  was 
done  at  the  enormous  expense  of  L.240,000.  The  luxu- 
rious Vathek,  dissatisfied  with  the  site,  which  was  low, 
determined  to  abandon  it,  and  rebuild  upon  one  more 
elevated  When  this  was  effected,  the  mayor's  costly 
mansion  was  sold  for  the  value  of  tbe  materials— nine 
thousand  pounds.  The  construction  of  the  new  edifice 
was  conducted  by  the  solitary  and  self-absorbed  enthu- 
siast with  an  energy  highly  characteristic'  'At  one 
time  every  cart  and  wagon  in  the  district  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  though  all  the  agricultural  labour  of 
the  country  stood  stilL  At  another,  even  the  royal 
works  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  were  abandoned, 
that  460  men  might  be  employed  night  and  day  on 
Fonthill  Abbey.  These  men  were  made  to  relieve  each 
other  by  regular  watches ;  and  during  the  longest  and 
darkest  nights  of  winter,  the  astonished  traveller  might 
sec  the  tower  rising  under  their  hands,  the  trowel  and 
torch  being  associated  for  that  purpose.  This  most 
have  had  a  very  extraordinary  appearance ;  and  we  are 
told  tliat  it  was  another  of  those  exhibitions  which  Mi 
Beckford  was  fond  of  contemplating.  He  is  represented 
as  surveying  the  work  thus  expedited,  the  busy  levy  of 
masons,  the  high  and  giddy  dancing  of  the  lights,  and 
the  strange  effects  produced  upon  the  architecture  and 
woods  below,  from  one  of  the  eminences  in  the  walks, 
and  wasting  the  coldest  hours  of  December  darkness  in 
feasting  his  sense  with  this  display  of  almost  super- 
human power.'* 

In  1807  the  mansion  was  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  accommodate  its  founder.  Now  it  was  that  '  Eng- 
land's wealthiest  son'  seemed  entitled  to  say, 

Yon  palace,  whose  brave  turret  tops, 
Over  the  stately  wood  survey  the  copse, 
l'romiseth.  If  sought,  a  wished  plnec  of  rest. 

A  pnlace  it  might  not  have  been  improperly  called,  for 
inside  and  out  it  was  a  structure  of  surpassing  splen- 
dour; no  bit  of  gingerbread,  like  Horace  Walpole's 
villa  at  Twickenham,  but  a  reproduction  in  solid  stone 
of  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  best  times  of  Gotluc 
architecture.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  prin- 
cipal tower,  which,  rising  to  an  immense  height  from 
the  centre,  was  visible,  above  the  trees  that  embosomed 
the  remainder  of  the  abbey,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  This  Mr  Beckford  had  been  induced  to  build  in 
consequence  of  the  temptation  presented  by  the  elevated 
situation,  and  from  a  love  he  had  for  extensive  prospect*, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  was  placed  within  his  power 
by  the  favour  of  nature  in  bestowing  upon  him  extra* 
ordinary  eyesight  Four  lines  of  building  radiated  from 
the  tower,  so  as  to  form  the  outline  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  but 
all  monotony  of  effect  was  effectually  precluded  by  the 
various  heights  of  the  four  limbs,  the  mixture  of  turrets 
amongst  pinnacles,  and  the  contrast  of  round  with 
square  towers.  The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  were 
laid  out  with  consummate  art,  in  order  to  constitute, 
either  by  themselves,  or  in  connexion  with  the  abbey, 
landscapes  of  the  most  delightful  description.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  interior,  the  visitor  selected,  as  most  worthy 
of  notice  amongst  its  hundred  apartments,  the  Great 
Western  Hall,  the  two  galleries  called  St  Michael's  and 
King  Edward's,  which,  being  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
could  at  any  time  be  thrown  into  oue  grand  vista ;  the 
two  yellow  drawing-rooms,  the  sanctuary,  the  oratory, 
the  nunnery,  &c. 

These  rooms  being  hung  with  silks  and  damasks  of 
the  richest  dye,  adorned  with  choice  pictures  of  the 
great  masters,  stored  with  the  rarest  objecU  of  virtu, 
and  filled  with  valuable  books  and  furniture,  formed  a 
whole  which  was  magnificent  and  indescribable.  The 
mullioncd  windows  were  embellished  with  stained  glass, 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device ; 


*  Literary  Gazette,  1822. 
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columns  crept  up  the  Bidet  of  the  endless  galleries,  and 
then  spread  themselves  out  in  network  tracery  over- 
head. As  for  the  excellence  of  the  paintings,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  one,  a  Madona  by  Raphael,  was 
afterwards  purchased  hy  the  trustees  of  our  National 
Gallery  for  no  less  a  sum  than  fire  thousand  guineas. 
His  anxiety  to  possess  himself  of  first-rate  specimens 
of  art,  was  shown  when  he  offered  M.  Angerstein 
L.20,000  for  a  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
painted  by  Del  Piombo.  The  cabinets  of  kings  and 
princes  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  ransacked  to  sup- 
ply the  collection  of  rarities  at  Fonthill.  Vases  of  exqui- 
site workmanship;  cups,  salvers,  and  other  articles 
wrought  in  precious  metal;  carvings  in  ivory;  sculp- 
tured gems;  these,  and  a  thousand  objects  of  value 
and  curiosity,  a  few  of  which  we  will  now  particu- 
larise, glittered  on  the  tables  or  enriched  the  cabinets. 
Amongst  this  «fouth'  of  estimable  things  were  com- 
prised original  drawings  by  Poussin ;  a  mounted  Nautilus 
upon  an  ivory  plinth,  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  a 
vase  of  a  single  Hungarian  topaz,  intended  as  a  marriage 
present  by  the  same  artist ;  a  hookah  set  with  precious 
stones,  formerly  the  property  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  a  crystal 
cabinet  that  had  belonged  to  Pope  Paul  V. ;  a  painted 
cabinet  designed  by  Holbein  for  Henry  VII. ;  six  carved 
ebony  chairs,  once  possessed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  &c 
The  collection  of  china  was  very  extensive.  The  pas- 
sion  for  heaping  up  nick-nacks  of  this  kind  is  known  to 
be  one  of  a  powerful  nature,  when  it  has  been  once  in- 
dulged ;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  man  of  sense  and 
taste  could  be  found  who  would  go  on  year  after  year  in- 
creasing his  stock  of  crockery,  until  one  room  actually 
contained  upwards  of  2400  dishes  of  foreign  china !  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
owner  of  Fonthill  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  splendour 
around.  Ilia  bedroom  was  small,  with  diminutive  win- 
dows, and  supplied  with  no  means  of  warmth;  his 
couch  was  narrow,  and  without  hangings. 

If  the  reader,  after  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
splendours  of  Fonthill,  should  inquire  what  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  its  occupants,  he  would 
find  that  its  domestic  arrangements  had  been  grievously 
neglected.  In  fact,  from  first  to  last,  its  effect  as  a  work 
of  art,  some  would  say  as  a  show-place,  had  been  studied 
to  the  exclusion  of  meaner  considerations.  Of  all  its 
multitude  of  rooms,  but  eighteen  were  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  not  one  of  these  had  a  dressing-room  at- 
tached. The  inconveniences  of  nearly  the  whole  number, 
arising  from  want  of  light  or  of  ventilation,  or  from 
being  perched  at  a  fatiguing  height  in  the  great  tower, 
almost  disqualified  them  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Soon  after  its  celebrated  founder  quitted 
the  abbey,  this  lofty  tower  fell  with  an  awful  crash  in 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  December  1825,  destroying  in 
its  fall  a  considerable  part  of  the  edifice  below.  The  base 
had  not  been  made  strong  enough  to  support  the  vast 
superincumbent  weight,  and  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind 
hall  long  been  predicted.  Happily,  no  one  was  hurt  by 
the  accident.  It  is  reported  that  when  news  of  what 
had  happened  was  taken  to  the  former  owner  of  Fout- 
hilk  be  replied,  with  tu  rning  froid  worthy  of  his  father, 
'  Well,  the  tower  has  paid  its  possessor  a  greater  com- 
pliment than  ever  it  did  to  me.  I  had  it  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  during  all  that  time  it  neither  bowed 
nor  courtesied.' 

The  pride  that  seeks  its  ancestry  among  the  great  of 
former  times,  evidently  exercised  much  influence  over 
Mr  Beckford's  mind.  Though  he  had  little  to  boast  of  on 
his  father's  side,  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent 
from  kings  and  princes.  The  lustre  of  a  lineage  thus 
centred  in  the  son,  no  ray  of  which  fell  upon  the  father, 
was  studiously  emblazoned  throughout  his  dwelling.  It 
blazed  from  every  window  in  conspicuous  colours,  whilst 
his  walla,  both  inside  and  out,  were  incrusted  with  coats 
of  armour  and  heraldic  bearings.  One  of  his  immense 
galleries  was  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  comme- 
morating the  names  of  those  individuals  amongst  his 
who  had  been  Knights  of  the  Garter.  He 


claimed  to  have  the  singular  distinction  of  being  de- 
scended from  all  the  barons  (of  whom  any  issue  re- 
mained) who  extorted  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties 
from  King  John  at  Runnymede.  One  entire  pile  of 
building  was  erected  to  notify  this  fact. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  at  Fonthill,  according 
to  Mr  Beckford's  own  statement,  was  nbout  L.273,(>00 : 
if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  expense  his  father  had  been 
at  in  erecting  the  former  mansion,  in  pulling  down  the 
parish  church,  which  stood  within  his  park,  and  re- 
building it  at  another  place,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
less  than  half  a  million  was  spent  at  this  spot,  where 
now  there  is  no  mansion  of  any  kind  in  existence.  Ex- 
cessive expenditure  and  the  unfavourable  decision  of  a 
litigation  respecting  some  of  his  West  India  property, 
determined  Mr  Beckford,  in  1822,  to  part  with  Font- 
hill, and  retire  to  some  less  costly  abode.  The  estate 
and  mansion  were  bought  at  L.33o,000  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Farquhar,  who  had  realised  a 
large  fortune  in  India.  On  that  occasion  the  house 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  with  a  view  to  the  sale 
of  its  numerous  articles  of  virtu,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  resorted  to  by  immense  crowds.  The  curiosity 
was  undoubtedly  the  greater,  that  the  proprietor  had 
hitherto  lived  in  it  in  studious  retirement,  and  never 
allowed  any  strangers  to  be  admitted  even  to  his 
grounds.  For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr 
Beckford  resided  at  Bath,  where  he  again  indulged 
his  taste  for  building,  in  crowning  an  eminence  with 
another  tower  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  Here,  surrounded  by  his  choicest  works  of  art, 
which  he  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  he  continued 
those  recluse  habits  for  which  he  had  always  been 
remarkable,  and  which  made  him  all  but  totally  inac- 
cessible. One  person,  who  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
to  his  society,  reports  that  his  conversation  was  as  cor- 
rect and  elegant  as  his  writings,  abounding  in  anecdotes 
of  the  great  men  of  the  last  century  whom  he  had 
known  personally.  In  his  latter  years  he  again  took 
up  the  pen,  and  gave  to  the  world  '  Recollections  of  an 
Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcobaca  and  Batalba,' 
a  journey  which  he  performed  in  1795.  One  of  the  last 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  in  his  history  was  the 
union  of  his  daughter's  son,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  to 
the  daughter  of  a  sovereign  house  of  Germany,  Mary  of 
Baden.  Such  an  alliance  must  have  been  extremely 
pleasing  to  one  who  had  so  keen  a  relish  for  ancestral 
honours. 

At  length,  after  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  mature 
life  spent  in  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual tastes,  this  singular  man  meets  the  common 
fate ;  suggesting  the  verse  of  Gray — 


The  boairt  of  heraldry,  the  ponip  of  |>nn, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gars, 

Await  alike  the  Inevitable  hour; 
The  path*  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


CHEAP  COPYRIGHT  BOOKS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  several  pub- 
lishing enterprises  now  on  foot  for  the  wider  diffusion 
of  original  or  copyright  books.  The  portion  of  the 
public  which  we  address  cannot,  we  believe,  be  over- 
informed  with  regard  to  the  means  which  exist  for  be- 
coming possessed  of  a  collection  of  books — a  personal  or 
family  library — consisting  not  of  works  in  an  antiquated 
taste,  which  they  would  little  regard,  but  of  books  by 
modern  and  living  authors,  communicating  knowledge 
in  its  most  approved  forms,  or  conveying  such  produc- 
tions of  fancy  as  the  feelings  of  breathing  men  can  re- 
spond to.  Foremost  in  the  list  stands  Mr  Murray's 
Home  and  Colonial  Library,  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  1343,  aud  of  which  eleven  volumes  have  already 
made  their  appearance.  There  has  been,  in  our  opinion, 
no  '  library' comparable  to  this."  It  seems  to  us  fully 
to  realise  for  the  first  time  the  magnificent  idea  of  the 
Czar  Constable,  as  described  in  the  Life  of  Scott,  and 
to  be  what  his  Miscellany  unfortunately  failed  to  be, 
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in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  typographical  arrange* 
menu.  Here  (speaking  roundly)  what  Constable  gave 
in  two  volumes  at  seven  shillings,  is  given  in  one 
at  half-a-crown.  And  the  books — in  consequence  of 
Mr  Murray's  extensive  ^session*  of  literary  pro- 
perty—are all  of  first-rate  character.  Borrow 's  Bible 
in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting 
books  of  personal  narrative  in  our  language ;  Miss 
Ri^by's  delightful  Letters  from  the  Baltic;  and  Irby 
and  Mangles'))  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  examples 
of  the  books  of  recent  date.  Drinkwater's  History  of 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  is  an  instance  of  copyrights  of 
older  standing:  Of  books  altogether  original— an  cle- 
ment requiring  critical  management,  but  of  great  im- 
portance— we  have  as  yet  but  one  example;  a  most 
spirited,  amusing,  and  instructive  narrative  of  personal 
adventure  in  Western  Barbary,  by  Mr  Drummond  Hay, 
sou  of  the  consul  at  Tangier.  The  quantity  of  paper 
and  print  given  in  such  a  case  is  less  than  in  the  re- 
printed books ;  but  still  the  fact  shines  clear,  that  a  book 
which  in  ordinary  circumstance*  would  be  published  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings,  and  addressed  of  course 
only  to  the  affluent  classes,  is  in  this  mode  presented  at 
half-a-crown,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  n  vastly  larger 
body  of  people.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  scheme 
will  meet  with  the  large  eucouragement  which  it  so 
richly  merits. 

Mr  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes  for  all  licaden  is  a  more 
daring  scheme,  and  one  which  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  conduct  successfully,  in  as  far  as  it  demands  a  quicker 
supply  of  material,  and  proposes  to  be  more  original. 
The  publisher  has,  however,  large  stores  at  command, 
including  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  available  illus- 
trations in  wood.  A  volume  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages— albeit  these  are  small— atone  shilling,  is  a  genuine 
bargain ;  so  much  so,  that  one  feels  unavoidably  some  con- 
cern res|)ecting  the  publisher's  profit.  The  first  publica- 
tion is  a  life  of  William  Carton,  the  early  English  printer, 
by  Mr  Knight  himself — an  exceedingly  pleasing  volume, 
though  hardly,  we  would  fear,  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
the  large  body  appealed  to.  The  second  is  a  tasteful 
selection  from  the  papers  in  the  Lowell  Offering — an 
annual,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  produced  by 
the  factory  girls  of  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in 
America.*  For  rural  book-clubs,  and  the  libraries  con- 
nected with  regiments,  prisons,  &c,  a  scries  of  good 
books  in  this  form  would  be  highly  appropriate ;  and 
the  Weekly  Volume  will  serve  the  end,  and  obtain  the 
success,  if  its  materials  shall  be  found  adapted  to  popular 
taste :  upon  that  all  will  depend. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  remark,  that  the 
earliest  cheap  editions  of  classical  English  books  were 
Cooke's,  published  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  sixpenny  numbers,  each  embellished  with  a  tasteful 
copper  engraving.  Many  men  now  in  middle  life  must 
have  agreeable  reminiscences  of  the  weekly  treat  fur- 
nished by  the  paternal  generosity  which  had  enabled 
them  to  become  subscribers  to  Cooke's  editions.  There- 
after, Walker's  and  Suttaby's  editions  of  the  British 
Classics— rival  scries  of  identical  form,  and  that  rather 
too  small  and  of  too  minute  typography,  yet  withal 
neat — contended  for  patronage,  and  met  a  large  sale. 
In  the  same  taste  was  Dove's  series,  published  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  Somewhat  earlier,  Mr  Limbird, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  produced  a  series  of  cheap 
classics  in  octavo,  double  columns,  the  most  economical 
form  in  which  books  can  be  published.  They  were 
homely  in  style,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  their  genus.  In  similar 
taste  were  Jones's  editions  of  the  classics,  a  series  which 
included,  however,  a  more  voluminous  class  of  books. 
The  publication  of  cheap  reprints  had  experienced  a 
lull  of  several  years,  when  in  1836  we  commenced 
those  styled  People*  Edition;  which,  meeting  with 
decided  success,  brought  several  similar  series  into 
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the  field.  Including  the  elegant  one  of  Mr  Smith  of 
Fleet  Street  The  impulse  thus  communicated  was  also 
the  means  of  inducing  several  publishers,  as  Messrs 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  Mr  Murray,  and  Mr  Moxon,  to 
present  various  copyright  books  in  their  possession 
in  a  similar  form.  Great  benefit  has  thus  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  public  Modern  books  ore  no  longer 
exclusive  to  the  rich.  Tradesmen  and  artisans  may 
now  possess  themselves  of  little  libraries,  which  shall 
include  some  of  the  best  productions  of  contemporary 
talent.  It  is  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  vast  sale  of  these  cheap  reprints,  in  addition  to  the 
large  quantities  of  cheap  periodical  works,  has  not  been 
attended  by  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  new  pub- 
lications. The  number  of  distinct  books  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1842  was  2198,  whereas  the  number  in 
1832  was  only  1525,  the  aggregate  value  or  selling 
prices  in  the  two  cases  being  respectively  L.9C8,  and 
L.807. 

After  all,  is  the  diffusion  of  literature  at,  or  even 
near  its  ultimatum  ?  We  greatly  suspect  not  Suppose 
there  is  so  large  a  sale  os  thirty  thousand  for  either  Mr 
Murray's  or  Mr  Knight's  series,  what  is  it  in  compa- 
rison with  the  millions  of  the  population  of  this  land  ? 
Only  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  a  book.  Grant  that 
three  hundred  thousand  cheap  sheets  are  circulated 
weekly,  only  one  person  in  a  hundred  has  a  sheet 
There  is  surely  much  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  a  healthy 
and  acceptable  literature  to  all  doors.  And  for  this 
purpose  we  state,  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  upon  paper,  and  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  rags  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  ne- 
cessary. The  paper  being  the  principal  material,  upon 
its  cheapness  almost  everything  depends.  There  is  on 
this  subject  a  prevalent  fallacy,  to  the  effect  that  the 
reduction  to  be  accomplished  by  these  means  is  so  small 
on  the  few  sheets  constituting  a  book,  that  it  would 
not  tell.  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  taking  away 
of  the  duty  would  not  lower  the  price  of  any  existing 
periodical.  It  is  not  considered  how  greatly  the  price 
of  paper  affects  a  cheap  work,  or  how,  while  existing 
works  remain  priced  as  before,  the  savings  thus  effected, 
and  the  temptation  of  a  cheaper  article,  are  apt  to 
engender  new  speculations,  in  which  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  is  fully  realised  by  the  public. 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

K^W  USES  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 

About  three  years  ago  (No.  453  of  our  former  series) 
we  published  an  account  of  this  interesting  substance, 
detailing  its  history,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained 
from  the  various  trees  that  yield  it  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  then  applied.  At  that  time  its  chief  and 
almost  only  use  was  in  the  manufacture  of  Macintosh'* 
waterproof  cloth,  the  fabrication  of  some  surgical  appa- 
ratus in  which  elasticity  and  pliability  were  the  objects 
desired,  the  rubbing  out  of  black-lead  pencil-marks 
from  paper,  and  a  few  other  minute  and  unimportant 
applications.  Now,  however,  this  substance  is  em- 
ployed in  some  highly  important  branches  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  has  become  a  valuable  agent  in  the  arts 
and  sciences — showing  what  an  extensive  field  the  rapid 
advance  of  science  may  open  up  for  the  appliance  of 
materials  hitherto  considered  as  next  to  useless.  From 
its  peculiar  elasticity,  its  impermeability  to  air  and 
water,  its  being  soluble  only  in  naphtlio,  and  from  its 
great  durability,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  various  cloths,  besides  that  of  Mac- 
intosh ;  for  air-cushions,  safety-belts  and  jackets ;  liga- 
ments and  bandages  for  gloves,  stockings,  braces,  and 
other  articles  of  dress  j  for  boot*,  stoppers  for  bottles, 
and  numerous  other  purpose*.  With  these  appliances 
most  of  our  reader*  may  be  familiar ;  but  few  may 
know,  or  might  expect  that  it  would  be  employed  as 
a  pavement  for  stables,  lobbies,  public  halls,  and  the 
like ;  that  it  is  now  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
life-boats;  and  that  it  is  also  proposed  to  use  it  ex- 
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tensively  in  the  fitting  up  of  oar  men-of-war.  The 
Elastic  Pavement  Company  hate  lately  erected  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  these 
important  purposes,  and  can  produce  it,  it  seems,  at  a 
price  sufficiently  moderate  to  admit  of  its  general  adop- 
tion. 

As  a  pavement  for  s tables,  the  caoutchouc  prepara- 
tion is  said  to  be  unequalled,  preventing  the  lodging  of 
stale  matters,  and  their  consequent  noxious  exhala- 
tions ;  requiring  little  Utter ;  and  preserving  the  knees 
and  other  parts  of  the  horse  from  injuries  which  are  apt 
to  be  received  in  stone-paved  stables.  By  a  little  pre- 
caution, the  ammonia,  which  now  exhales  to  the  injury 
of  the  horses'  health,  may  be  collected  and  sold  as  a 
manure,  at  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  horse  per 
annum.  Tlte  stables  of  the  commissioners  of  Woolwich 
dockyard  have  been  pared  with  this  material  for  up- 
wards of  two  years,  and  are  allowed  to  be  superior  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  freedom  from  smell,  and  healthiness, 
to  what  they  were  previous  to  the  laying  down  of  the 
elastic  pavement  It  has  also  been  laid  down  in  the 
Admiralty  courtyard,  and  the  carriage  entrance  court 
to  Windsor  Castle,  where  it  has  given  much  satisfaction. 
1  With  respect  to  its  application  to  marine  purposes,' 
says  the  Railway  Gazette,  'a  life-boat  is  now  being 
constructed  on  the  company's  premises  (thirty-four  feet 
length  of  keel,  and  twelve  breadth  of  beam),  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  keel  and  some  iron  braces,  will 
be  entirely  formed  of  India-rubber  and  cork  planking. 
She  will  weigh  but  one  ton  and  a  half,  an  ordinary  life- 
boat weighing  three  tons ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
naval  men  and  engineers  who  have  seen  her,  that  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  sink  her  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  that,  when  driven  on  a  rock  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  she  will  rebound  like  a  ball,  without  frac- 
ture. It  is  also  proposed  to  use  the  caoutchouc  pre- 
paration for  on  inner  lining  between  the  guns  in  war- 
vessels,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  splinters  j  for  hammock 
nettings  and  bulwarks,  to  save  the  crew  from  canister, 
grape,  &c. ;  and  for  other  useful  though  less  obvious 
purposes.' 

Such  are  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  human 
ingenuity  can  apply  a  single,  and  to  all  appearance  an 
insignificant  substance — the  exuded  sap  of  a  tree ;  show- 
ing that  science  not  only  supplies  our  more  obvious 
wonts,  but  creates  others,  and  calls  iirt/»  use"hTtfierto 
neglected  materials  to  supply  them.  Nothing  in  nature 
is  useless ;  if  we  cannot  now  sec  its  value,  let  us  rest 
assured  that  the  time  will  come  for  its  profitable  appli- 


BPONTANEOC8  COMBUSTION  OF  PICTPBES. 

A  large  package  of  piotures  was  lately  burnt  without 
apparent  cause,  while  in  the  course  of  being  transported 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway.  The  incident 
|  suggests  to  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  believing  oil-paintings  to  be  amongst  the 
articles  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  January  1821,  is  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  James  Gullan  of  Glasgow,  stating 
the  following  facts :— ■  Having  sold  a  rcspectablo  spirit- 
dealer  a  parcel  of  sample-bottles,  I  sent  them  to  him 
packed  in  an  old  bosket,  the  bottom  of  which  was  much 
broken.  To  prevent  the  bottles  from  falling  through,  I 
put  across  the  bottom  of  the  basket  a  piece  of  old  pack- 
ing-sheet, which  had  lain  long  about  the  warehouse, 
which  was  on  oil  and  colour  one,  and  was  besmeared 
with  different  kinds  of  vegetable  oil.  About  six  or 
eight  weeks  after,  tbo  gentleman  informed  me  that  my 
oily  cloth  and  basket  had  almost  set  his  warehouse  on 
fire.  The  basket  and  cloth  had  been  thrown  behind 
some  spirit-casks  pretty  much  confined  from  the  air, 
and  about  mid-day  he  was  alarmed  by  a  smell  of  fire. 
Having  moved  away  the  casks  in  the  direction  where 
the  smoke  issued,  he  sow  the  basket  and  cloth  in  a  blaze. 
This  fact  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  persons  in  public 
•ks,  where  galipoli,  rape  seed,  or  linseed  oils  ore  used 


not  generally  known),  that  these  vegetable  oils  used  on 
cloths,  yarn,  or  wool,  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  and  con- 
fined for  a  time  from  the  open  air,  ore  very  opt  to  occa- 
sion spontaneous  fire.'  Floor-cloth,  and  rags  used  in 
cleaning  oil,  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Booth,  lecturer  on 
chemistry,*  as  amongst  forty  various  articles  ascertained 
to  be  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion ;  and  there  was 
an  instance  of  this  phenomenon  at  Lyons  in  1815,  where 
the  material  was  cloth  containing  oiL  Oil  pictures  being 
an  association  of  oil  with  cloth,  and  nearly  the  same 
substance  as  floor-cloth,  and  this  consideration  being 
token  in  connexion  with  the  actual  burning  of  a  pack- 
age of  pictures  without  any  external  cause  that  could 
be  detected,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  spontaneous 
ignition  may  befall  this  class  of  works  of  art  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  if  it  be  one,  cannot  but  be  of 
importance  to  the  public,  both  as  suggesting  precau- 
tionary measures,  and  preventing  blame  being  cost  on 
parties  not  fairly  liable  to  it 

THE  WINE8  OF  PALESTINE. 

An  American  chemist  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Am- 
herst College,  has  had  the  curiosity  to  obtain,  at  consi- 
derable pains,  specimens  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  wines 
produced  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  contain  alcohol.  The  professors  of 
the  abstinence  cause  have,  as  is  well  known,  asserted 
and  employed  o  considerable  amount  of  learning  to 
prove  that  the  wines  spoken  of  in  Scripture  included 
none  of  this  material.  The  learned  professor  bethought 
him  of  trying  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  upon  this 
question  by  direct  experiment  upon  the  wines  of  those 
countries,  and  he  accordingly  had  specimens  sent  to 
him  by  a  Smyrna  missionary.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  aimed  at  injuring  the  temperance  principle. 
It  appears  that  he  is  a  votary  of  that  principle,  and 
only  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth.  However  this  be, 
the  result  is  unfavourable  to  the  theory  maintained  by 
the  author  of  4  Anti-Bacchus '  and  other  well-meaning 
writers.  These  wines  contain  from  10  to  nearly  18  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  Professor  Hitchcock  expresses  his 
belief  that  there  can  here  be  no  fallacy  from  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  wines  since  ancient  times, 
seeing  that  the  climate  has  undergone  no  alteration, 
and  the  wines  continue  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  abstinence  cause  is  a  noble  one,  resting  on  sound 
and  incontestable  arguments  of  simple  expediency.  It 
never  can  be  the  better  of  any  attempt  to  support  it 
by  arguments  which  are  inconsistent  with  truth.  Enough 
for  it  that  it  pleads  for  virtues  most  unequivocably 
desirable  in  the  present  age,  and  which  conduce  to 
the  support  and  nurture  of  all  good  tendencies  in  our 
nature. 


BRIDGET  PATHLOW. 

a  TALK. 

To  work  out  on  honest  purpose,  in  spite  of  opposition, 
misfortune,  penury,  taking  no  heed  of  scorn,  no  heed 
of  ridicule ;  to  say  that  you  who  now  despise  shall  yet 
respect  you  who  scorn  shall  yet  have  benefit ;  to  say 
these  things  and  do  them,  is  to  present  human  nature 
in  a  form  which  sooner  or  later  must  obtain  universal 
sympathy.  In  this  virtue  a  world  of  hope  lies  hidden, 
even  for  the  meanest ;  for,  in  being  honest  to  ourselves, 
we  create  a  power  of  honestly  serving  others. 

In  the  town  of  Lincoln  there  lived  some  years  ago  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Pathlow,  who,  having  served  in  the 
army,  had  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war  upon  a  small 
pension.  He  belonged  to  what  is  commonly  called  a 
good  family,  was  proud  of  this  relationship,  and  hav- 
ing dissipated  his  little  patrimony,  and  mode  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  had  entered  the  army,  not  with  the 
desire  to  serve,  but  as  the  only  means  he  had  of  finding 
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to-day  or  to-morrow's  bread.  After  many  struggles  be- 
tween poverty  and  pride,  debt  and  disgrace,  he  settled  in 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  some  years  past  middle  life.  Here 
the  old  course  was  run.  Fine  houses  were  taken,  fine 
appearances  made ;  but  these,  unlike  the  three  degrees 
of  comparison,  did  rather  begin  with  the  largest  and 
end  with  the  smallest;  so  that,  when  our  tale  com- 
mences, the  fine  house,  in  the  finest  street,  had  dwindled 
into  a  mean  habitation,  that  could  only  boast  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  minster,  where,  shadowed  by  some 
antique  trees,  and  within  sound  of  the  minster's  bell,  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  Bridget  Pathlow. 

There  were  two  brothers  several  years  older  than 
Bridget,  born  before  Pathlow  had  settled  in  Lincoln, 
and  on  whose  education  he  had  spent  all  available 
means ;  for,  as  he  had  great  promises  from  great  rela- 
tions, he  destined  tliem  to  be  gentlemen.  Besides  these 
two,  Bridget  had  another  brother,  some  years  younger 
than  herself,  who,  being  born  like  her  during  the  poverty 
and  ill-fortunes  of  tiw  parents,  was  looked  upon  with  no 
favourable  or  loving  eye. 

Whilst  the  elder  brothers  were  better  clad,  well 
taught,  inditing  pleasant  epistles  to  far-off  relations, 
poor  Tom  and  Bridget  Pathlow  were  the  household 
drudges.  To  do  dirty  work,  to  repel  needy  credi- 
tors, to  deny  with  the  prompted  lie,  to  steal  along  the 
streets,  and,  with  the  heart's  blood  in  her  face,  to  hear 
the  unpaid  tradesmen  dishonour  her  father's  name  j  to 
sit  by  the  fireless  hearth,  or  by  the  window  to  watch 
her  father's  return,  who,  urged  for  money,  would  per- 
haps keep  from  home  whole  nights,  having  first  told 
Bridget  that  he  should  not  return  alive ;  to  watch 
through  those  hours  of  mental  pain,  and  yet  in  this 
very  loneliness,  in  these  childish  years,  to  have  one 
never  failing  belief  of  being  by  self-help  not  always  so 
very  sorrowful  or  so  despised,  surely  made  this  young 
child  no  unworthy  dweller  under  the  shadow  of  the  olden 
minster.  Tom  was  not  half  so  resolute  as  Bridget,  nor 
so  capable  of  endurance. 

The  elder  brothers  left  home  when  Bridget  and  Tom 
were  not  more  than  eleven  and  eight  years  old.  No 
love  had  been  fostered  between  these  elder  and  younger 
children;  yet  in  the  heart  of  Bridget  much  love  was 
garnered.  Now  that  they  were  alone,  the  children  were 
more  together,  the  household  drudgery  was  shared  be- 
tween them,  as  well  as  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  their 
miserable  home,  and  the  stolen  play  round  the  minster 
aisles,  where  many,  who  despised  the  parents,  said  kind 
words  to  the  children.  Designing  her  for  some  humble 
employment,  where  the  weekly  gain  of  two  or  three 
shillings  would  supply  the  momentary  want,  Captain 
Pathlow  (as  he  was  called)  denied  Bridget  any  better 
education  than  such  as  was  afforded  by  a  school,  the 
weekly  fees  of  which  were  sixpence ;  but  she  had  a 
kind  friend  in  an  old  glass-stainer,  who  lived  hard  by, 
and  another  in  his  son,  a  blind  youth,  who  was  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  minster  organ.  As  a  return  to  this 
poor  youth  for  some  few  lessons  in  organ -playing, 
Bridget  would  carry  homo  each  evening  the  key  of  a 
little  postern  door  (which  a  kind  prebend  had  lent 
him),  and  by  which  private  access  was  gained  to  the 
cloisters.  So  often  did  Bridget  carry  back  that  key, 
that  at  last,  becoming  a  sort  of  privileged  person, 
she  was  allowed  to  come  through  the  garden,  which, 
shadowed  by  the  cloister  walls,  lay  pleasant  before  the 
prebend's  quaint  study  window.  The  old  man,  looking 
up  often  from  his  book,  and  remembering  that  in  Lin- 
coln her  father's  name  was  linked  to  all  meanness 
and  disgrace,  would  wonder  to  sec  her  push  back 
from  the  overhanging  boughB  the  ripe  apples,  or  the 
luscious  grapes,  untouched,  untasted;  so,  judging  from 
small  things,  he  took  to  heart  that  this  poor  Bridget  had 
a  touch  of  nobleness  about  her.  From  this  time  he  ob- 
served her  more  narrowly.  Hurrying  across  the  garden, 
she  yet  always  lingered  (particularly  if  the  shadows  of 
evening  were  low)  to  look  nt  one  piece  of  wood-carving, 
which,  projecting  from  the  old  cloister  wall,  looked 
in  the  waning  light  like  the  drooping  ivy  it 


One  night  the  old  man  questioned  her,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  be  her  friend,  to  have  her  taught,  to  serve 
her. 

•I  thank  you  much,  sir,*  said  she;  'but  if  '  ahe 

stopped  abruptly. 
•If  what,  Bridget?' 

'  If  I  could  sew,  or  earn  '  she  stopped  again. 

*  Well,'  said  the  old  man  smiling,  '  I  see  you  are  a 
good  girl,  Bridget  There  are,  if  I  remember  what 
my  housekeeper  said,  six  Holland  shirts  to  make, 
which  * 

'  I  will  do  them.  To-morrow  night  I  will  come ;  for 
I  have  a  purpose  to  serve  which  will  make  me  work 
with  a  ready  finger.* 

She  was  gone  before  the  old  man  could  answer.  The 
morrow  and  the  morrow's  night  saw  that  poor  child 
plying  the  quick  needle,  whilst  brother  Tom  guarded 
the  chamber  door,  lest  a  gleam  of  the  candle  should 
betray  the  solitary  and  hidden  task. 

Unknown  to  Bridget,  the  worthy  prebend  made  to 
Captain  Pathlow  an  offer  of  serving  his  child.  But 
this  offer  was  repulsed  with  bitter  scorn.  '  He  had  rich 
relations,'  he  said,  'who  could  serve  Bridget,  without 
her  being  a  pauper.  For  the  rest,  no  one  had  a  right  to 
interfere.' 

Bridget  was  henceforth  forbidden  even  to  quit  the 
house.  But  the  six  fine  Holland  shirts  were  at  length 
completed,  and  carried  home ;  Tom  returning  the  happy 
bearer  of  a  bright  shining  piece  of  gold.  This  was  soon 
laid  out.  In  what  ?  Bridget  knew  best,  for  she  still 
worked  on  by  night. 

Returning  home  late  one  evening,  the  father  observed 
the  gleaming  light  from  the  lone  garret  window,  and 
creeping  upon  the  two  children  unseen,  not  only  para- 
lysed them  with  fear,  but  holding  in  the  candle's  flame 
the  diligent  work  of  many  weeks,  the  fruition  of  that 
child's  earlieat  desire,  that  fruit  of  an  honest  purpose — 
no  dainty  piece  of  needlework  was  it,  but  the  drawn 
image,  leaf  by  leaf,  of  the  curious  carving— burnt  it  to 
ashes. 

'  If  you  can  work,'  he  said  fiercely, '  there  are  milliner* 
in  Lincoln  who  want  errand  girls.  Ha !  ha !  two  shillings 
a-wctk  will  add  ale  to  our  night's  meal !' 

The  girl  was  only  saved  from  this  destiny  by  the 
arrival  one  Saturday,  during  dinner  time,  of  a  very  large 
letter  sealed  with  black,  which,  being  opened,  was 
found  to  have  come  from  the  elder  brother,  who,  stating 
the  death  of  an  uncle,  advised  that  Bridget  should  be 
sent  immediately  upon  a  speculative  visit  to  the  widowed 
aunt  This  was  food  of  a  right  kind  to  Pathlow ;  he 
began  its  digestion  immediately.  '  You  must  say  good 
words  for  us,  Bridget— good  words.  Hint  that  a  suit 
of  clothes,  or  a  five-pound  note,  will  be  acceptable  to 
me,  and  a  new  silk  gown  to  your  mother ;  and,  in  short, 
anything.' 

The  girl's  few  miserable  clothes  were  soon  packed 
within  one  narrow  box,  a  letter  written  to  the  guard  of 
the  coach,  which  was  to  convey  her  from  London  into 
tho  western  provinces,  to  say  that  her  relation  would 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Dear  Tom  parted  with 
a  copy  on  paper  of  that  rare  carving,  laid  secretly 
on  the  prebend's  reading-desk,  and  on  the  morrow 
after  the  letter  came,  Bridget  saw  the  last  glimpse  of 
Lincoln  minster.  Her  eldest  brother — he  who  had 
written  the  letter— lived  in  London,  a  gay,  apparently 
rich  gentleman,  studying,  it  was  said,  for  a  physician,  if 
study  he  ever  did ;  but  as  Bridget  had  been  forewarned 
not  to  make  her  appearance  at  his  lodgings  during  the 
day,  she  was  forced  to  stop  till  night  came  within  the 
garret  chamber  assigned  to  her  at  the  inn  where  the 
coach  had  stayed.  With  that  apology  for  a  trunk — 
small  as  it  was,  it  would  have  held  the  wardrobes 
of  three  Bridgets— mounted  on  the  burly  shoulders  of 
a  herculeau  porter,  the  girl  found  her  brother's  home. 
She  had  expected  to  see  rich  apartments,  but  none  so 
rich  as  these,  where,  surrounded  by  all  the  semblance 
of  aristocratic  life,  her  brother  lay  stretched  upon  a 
sofa  sipping  his  wine,  and  reading  tho 
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'Well,'  was  Ills  greeting,  'you're  come;'  and  then  he 
went  on  with  lus  paper. 

These  words  fell  chill  upon  the  girl's  heart ;  but  she 
knew  she  was  his  sister,  and  she  knelt  to  kiss  him. 
*  Dear  Richard,  dear  brother,  I  haTe  so  counted  on  this 
hour.  They  all  send  their  love ;  Tom,  and  Saul,  and  ' 

'  There,  that'll  da  Go  and  sit  down.  These  things 
are  low ;  you  must  forget  them  all  But,  faugh !  how 
you're  dressed !    Did  any  one  see  you  as  you  came  in  ?' 

The  answer  was  satisfactory :  so  the  reading  went  on. 

'You  must  forget  these  Lincoln  people  altogether,' 
he  said  after  a  while;  'you  arc  going  to  be  a  lady,  and 
the  memory  of  poverty  sits  ill  upon  such.  Mind,  I 
warn  you  to  hare  a  still  tongue.  For  the  rest,  make 
yourself  comfortable ;  say  black  is  black,  and  white 
wliite.  A  very  good  maxim,  I  assure  you,  for  a  depen- 
dent' 

'  Can  happiness  come  from  such  belief,  or  future 

good ?'  asked  Bridget    'Can  ' 

'  There,  tliatll  do ;  I  never  discuss  points  with  chil- 
dren. Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  next  maid-ser- 
vant or  reserve  it  for  private  meditation  when  you  are 
upon  the  top  of  the  coach.' 

Bridget  had  little  to  say  after  this,  and  a  late  hour 
of  that  same  night  found  her  journeying  to  the  western 
province,  where  her  widowed  relation  dwelt  At  length, 
on  the  second  morning  after  leaving  London,  she  found 
herself  in  a  country  town,  in  a  gay  street,  standing  upon 
a  scrupulously  clean  step,  knocking  upon  a  very  bright 
knocker,  not  only  for  her  own  admittance,  but  for  that 
of  the  scantily-freighted  box.  A  demure- looking  ser- 
vant appeared,  who,  taking  in  to  her  mistress  the  intro- 
ductory letter  which  the  elder  Fathlow  had  indited, 
being,  as  he  had  said,  the  fishing-hook  whereby  to  catch 
the  fish,  left  the  Lincoln  girl  to  a  full  hour's  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  should  have  to  retrace  her  way  to  Lincoln, 
or  be  received  as  the  poor  dependent  It  seemed  that 
her  unexpected  arrival  had  created  much  discussion ; 
for  loud  voices  were  heard  in  a  neighbouring  parlour. 
The  dispute,  rising  into  a  storm,  was  only  stayed  by 
Bridget's  being  ordered  into  the  presence  of  the  bereaved 
widow,  who,  being  of  substantial  form,  sat  in  a  capa- 
cious chair,  with  a  plentiful  flow  of  lawn  before  her 
weeping  face.  She  was  surrouuded  by  several  relatives, 
each  of  whom  had  children  to  recommend ;  but  wishing 
to  exhibit  her  power,  and  triumph  over  their  greedy 
expectations,  she  rose,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the 
astonished  girl's  neck,  made  visible  election  of  a  depen- 
dent. Foiled  in  their  purpose,  the  relations  disappeared. 
The  widow,  like  a  child  pleased  with  a  toy,  made  for 
a  while  much  of  the  poor  Lincoln  girl :  old  dresses 
were  remodelled,  old  bonnets  cunningly  trimmed,  bygone 
fashions  descanted  ou,  till,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
girl  wished  back  her  Lincoln  rags,  rather  than  walk 
the  streets  to  be  gazed  at  by  every  passer-by.  In 
this  matter  there  was  no  appeal ;  there  never  is  against 
dogged  6elf-opinion  or  selfish  cunning.  Flcascd  with 
having  one  on  whom  to  wreak  a  world  of  spite,  the 
widow  soon  changed  her  first  show  of  kindness  to  taunts, 
reproaches  proportionate  to  the  loneliness  and  depen- 
dence of  the  child.  Months  went  by  without  one  soli- 
tary gleam  of  happiness,  for  books  or  learning  were  for- 
bidden ;  added  to  all  this,  too,  were  perpetual  secret 
letters  from  her  home,  urging  her  to  send  money.  But 
there  was  no  meanness  in  Bridget ;  she  could  endure, 
but  not  crave  unworthily.  Things  had  gone  on  thus 
for  a  twelvemonth,  when  one  winter's  day  the  widow 
came  bock  after  a ( week's  absence  a  gay  bride,  and  that 
same  night  Bridget  was  sent  back  on  her  way  to  Lin- 
coln, with  five  shillings  in  her  pocket  over  and  above 
the  coach  hire. 

Bridget  had  a  fellow-passenger,  who,  having  travelled 
far,  and  being  young,  and  troubled  with  a  cliild,  was 
much  pleased  with  the  thousand  little  kindnesses  that 
the  girl  performed,  so  that  before  the  journey  to  London 
was  ended,  a  vast  friendship  was  established  between 
them.   They  parted  with  much  regret ;  for,  to  one  like 


ey  parted 
lonely,  sc 


so  destitute  of  friends,  the  mere 


blance  of  kindness  was  a  treasure  in  itself.  She  had  sat 
some  time  in  the  office  waiting  for  the  Lincoln  coach — 
not  without  comfort,  for  the  book-keeper  had  stirred  up 
the  office  fire.  and.  suspecting  her  scanty  purse,  had  sup- 
plied her  with  a  glass  of  warm  ale  and  a  toast— when  a 
pale  but  respectable-looking  man  entered,  and  saying 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  Bridget's  fellow- passenger, 
had  come  to  offer  her  the  comfort  of  his  home  for  a  day 
or  so,  as  a  return  for  her  kindness  to  his  wife  and  child. 
After  some  little  deliberation  Bridget  accepted  the  offer, 
for  she  dreaded  to  return  home  without  having  written 
to  say  that  she  was  coming;  so  an  hour  afterwards 
Bridget  sat  with  the  baby  on  her  knee  by  the  side  of 
her  fellow-passenger,  in  a  comfortable  second-floor  room 
in  a  street  leading  from  Long  Acre.  Never  was  such 
a  tea  prepared  as  on  this  memorable  night,  never  such 
a  hearth,  never  such  a  baby,  never  such  a  happy  young 
wife,  never  6uch  a  wondering  Bridget ;  for  here  seemed 
the  visible  presence  of  all  riches  her  heart  had  ever 
craved ;  here,  in  this  working- chamber  of  a  Long  Acre 
herald-painter.  Here,  too,  without  wealth,  was  the 
power  of  mind  made  visible;  here,  in  this  chamber 
of  the  artisan.  A  few  cheap  books  nicely  arranged,  a 
few  prints,  rich  panelled  escutcheons,  and  cunning  tra- 
cery, that  brought  to  mind  old  tilings  in  Lincoln  min- 
ster, covered  the  walls.  These  things  stood  out  like 
the  broad  written  words  of  hope  and  i«rseverance. 

Bridget  had  never  been  so  happy.  On  the  morrow  a 
letter  was  despatched ;  but  the  answer  was  one  of  bitter 
reproach,  harsh  threats.  It  bore  no  invitation  to  return  ; 
and  when  it  said  that  Tom  had  left  Lincoln,  Bridget 
had  no  desire  to  do  so.  The  stay  of  a  few  days  was 
lengthened  into  one  of  months;  for  when  her  good 
friends  knew  her  history— all  of  it  saving  her  love 
of  art— they  coufd  but  pity,  which  pity  ripening  into 
estimation  as  her  character  became  more  known,  turned 
friendship  into  love.  We  draw  no  romantic  character, 
but  one  of  real  truth.  Bridget  was  the  busiest  and  cheer- 
fullest  ;  up  early,  so  that  the  hearth  was  clean,  the 
breakfast  ready,  the  baby  neatly  dressed;  and  this  not 
done  for  once,  but  always;  so  that  Bridget  became  a 
necessary  part  of  the  household  in  Long  Acre.  By  and 
by,  when  she  was  found  to  possess  an  aptitude  for 
drawing,  the  artisan  set  busily  to  work,  and  by  the 
evening  fire  paid  back,  in  teaching,  her  honest  service. 
An  upturned  cup,  a  book,  a  jug,  were  drawn ;  and  when 
these  were  perfect  things  of  greater  difficulty  were 
sketched.  Her  progress  was  but  slow,  yet  so  perfect, 
that  in  a  few  months'  time  she  was  a  real  help  to  her 
master ;  and  when  he  fell  into  bad  health,  and  had  to 
work  at  home,  she  assisted  to  bring  bread  to  that  poor 
household.  The  artisan  grew  no  better,  but  lingering 
week  by  week  in  a  consumption,  was  each  day  less  able 
to  perform  the  work  which,  being  of  a  rare  and  delicate 
kind,  his  master  would  intrust  to  no  other  hand. 

One  week  (the  week  before  he  died)  a  crest  of  rare 
device  had  to  be  painted  on  the  panels  of  a  rich  city 
merchant's  carriage.  No  hand  could  execute  it  like 
that  of  the  dying  man ;  but  his  hand  was  past  work, 
though  the  mind  could  still  invent ;  and  Bridget  who 
knew  that  but  for  this  work  being  done  no  bread  could 
come,  knelt,  and  by  his  bed  earned  what  was  last  eaten 
by  that  dying  man.  The  work  excelled  the  master's 
hope ;  he  wondered  more  when,  with  that  artisan's  last 
breath,  he  learned  the  act  of  mercy,  how  done,  and  by 
whom.  Bridget  reaped  good  fruit :  when  she  had  lost 
one  friend,  when  his  widow  and  cliild  had  left  London 
for  the  country,  the  good  old  master  coachmakcr  took 
Bridget  home  into  veritable  Long  Acre  itself.  He  was 
not  rich ;  but  paying  Bridget  for  all  her  services,  she 
had  money  wherewith  to  take  new  lessons  in  art — to 
begin  the  learning  of  wood -engraving,  in  which  she 
afterwards  rarely  excelled— to  layby  four  bright  gold 
pounds,  as  the  means  of  seeing  Lincoln  once  again. 
They  had  never  written  to  her  from  home,  never  for 
years ;  but  still  her  heart  clung  to  those  old 
which  had  encompassed  her  childhood. 
She  was  now  seventeen.   It  was  a  bright  May 
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ing  when  the  travelled  onward  to  the  minster  town. 
How  her  heart  beat  audibly  when,  by  the  waning  even- 
ing  light,  the  home  even  of  that  miserable  childhood 
waa  teen  again.  Lifting  the  latch,  she  stole  into  the 
house;  but  no  happy  voice,  no  greeting  met  her  ear ;  all 
that  was  said  was,  '  Well,  you're  come  at  hut'  But  by 
and  by,  when  it  was  hinted  that  the  larder  was  empty, 
and  the  relic  of  those  four  bright  pounds  were  seen, 
more  civil  words  were  heard,  which,  warming  into  a  full 
tide  of  kindness,  lasted,  veritably  lasted,  till  the  last 
shilling  was  spent;  then — then  laughing  her  poverty 
to  scorn,  she  was  ordered  to  travel  back  to  London  in 
the  best  fashion  she  could. 

The  good  old  prebend  was  absent  from  Lincoln ;  so  it 
waa  only  from  poor  blind  Saul  she  could  borrow  a  scanty 
sum,  which  sum  was  the  more  needful,  as  she  had  to 
travel  out  of  the  high  road  to  a  little  town  where  her 
dear  brother  Tom  now  lived.  He  had  run  away  from 
home  soon  after  Bridget  had  left,  and  after  many  ups 
and  downs  in  those  few  years,  was  now  become  half 
clerk  half  servant  in  the  house  of  a  country  attorney. 
His  nature  was  more  passive  than  that  of  Bridget,  more 
yielding,  less  energetic :  having  been  from  childhood 
weak  in  body,  he  had  scarcely  bettered  his  condition  in 
changing  one  scene  of  drudgery  for  another.  In  the 
little  parlour  of  the  country  inn  his  long  sad  talc  of 
passive  suffering  was  told  to  the  sister's  ear.  If  she 
wept,  it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  then  talking  cheerfully 
of  what  the  future  should  be— how  they  would  work 
together,  how  they  would  be  dear  friends,  how  they  in 
London  would  have  one  common  home,  and  asking  no- 
thing from  the  world,  still  pay  to  it  one  never-failing 
debt  of  cheerfulness  and  sympathy;  how  they  would  do 
all  this  they  said  so  many  times,  that  the  supper  grew 
cold,  and  poor  feeble  Tom  laughed  outright.  They  parted 
that  summer's  night ;  there  was  comfort  when  Bridget 
promised  that  a  letter  should  come  soon.  She  did  not 
even  hint  the  joy  that  should  be  in  it 

Once  more  in  London,  she  began  that  very  week  to 
build  a  home  for  Tom.  By  a  little  help  from  her  Long 
Acre  friends  she  procured  some  few  pupils,  whose 
parents  being  ambitious  to  adorn  their  parlour  walls  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  had  their  children  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  art  at  sixpence  the  lesson.  Sixteen  lessons 
a-week  made  eight  shillings— little  enough  to  exist  upon ; 
but  it  yet  hired  a  room  and  bought  bread,  and  some- 
thing like  the  consciousness  of  independence.  At  night 
too,  there  were  hours  to  work  in — and  then  the  practice 
of  wood-engraving  went  nimbly  on. 

In  returning  home  once  a-week  from  a  distant  part 
of  London,  Bridget  had  to  pass  in  an  obscure  street  an 
old  bookstall.  She  sometimes  stopped  to  look  upon  it ; 
she  always  did  so  when  she  had  seen  upon  it  an  old 
thumbed  copy  of  Bewick's  British  Birds.  In  those  rare 
tail-pieces,  that  never  were  surpassed,  one  who  knew  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  art  found  infinite  delight.  She 
was  observed  one  evening  by  a  gentleman  who  had  come 
up  to  the  bookstall  some  minutes  after  Bridget;  like 
her,  too,  he  was  curious  in  art,  and  wondered  what  this 
young  poor-clad  female  could  find  of  interest  in  one 
or  two  small  pictured  pages,  not  hastily  turned  over, 
but  dwelt  upon  long,  minute  after  minute.  He  fol- 
lowed, but  her  light  step  soon  left  him  far  behind :  he 
came  again — there  she  was,  on  the  same  day  week,  with 
that  same  old  thumbed  Bewick.  Weeks  went  by  in  this 
manner,  till  the  stall-keeper,  remembering  her  often- 
seen  face,  bid  her  '  buy,  or  else  not  touch  the  books 
again ;'  and  Bridget  creeping  away  like  one  guilty  of 
a  misdeed,  saw  not  that  the  curious  gentleman  had 
bought  the  books,  and  now  followed  her  with  speedy 
foot  This  time  lie  might  have  found  her  home,  but  that 
in  a  street  leading  into  Holborn,  some  papers  fell  from 
the  little  roll  of  drawings  she  carried ;  he  stooped  to 
pick  them  up — in  the  moment  of  glancing  at  them  she 
was  lost  to  sight 

Now  that  night-labour  had  made  her  somewhat  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  •be  tried  to  get  employment ;  but  for 
weeks  without 


were  returned,  letters  to  publishers  unheeded;  letters  or 
specimens  from  Long  Acre  were  of  a  surety  inadmis- 
sible Tlie  master  who  had  taught  her  was  dead.  At  last 
there  was  pointed  out  to  her  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  that  engravers  upon  wood  were 
wanted  for  the  designs  of  a  cheap  publication.  There 
was  reference  to  a  person  of  whom  Bridget  had  heard  ; 
so,  sending  first  for  permission,  she  was  introduced  to 
the  advertiser.  A  subject  for  illustration  was  chosen, 
and  a  pencil  placed  in  her  hand.  When  the  design  came 
out  visibly  from  the  paper,  the  advertiser,  shaking  his 
head,  said  he  would  consider.  This  consideration  took 
6ome  weeks ;  meanwhile  a  sleepless  pillow  was  that  of 
poor  Bridget  At  last  the  answer  came;  he  would 
employ  her,  but  at  a  very  moderate  remuneration. 
Yet  hero  was  hope,  clear  as  the  noonday's  sun ;  here 
was  the  first  bright-beaded  drop  in  the  cup  of  the  self- 
helper  ;  here  was  hope  for  Tom ;  here  matter  for  the 
promised  letter.  The  work  done,  the  remuneration 
coining  in,  the  fruition  came ;  new  yet  humble  rooms 
were  hired,  second-hand  furniture  bought  piece  by  piece; 
and  it  was  a  proud  night  when,  alone  in  her  still  cham- 
ber, the  poor  despised  Lincoln  girl  thanked  Heaven  for 
its  holy  mercy. 

The  proverb  tells  us  that  good  fortune  is  never  single- 
handed.  On  the  morrow— it  was  a  wet  and  rainy  day 
— Bridget,  in  passing  into  Spring  Gardens,  observed 
that  the  stall  of  a  poor  lame  apple  woman  had  been 
partly  overturned  by  some  rude  urchin.  She  stopped 
to  help  the  woman,  and  whilst  so  doing,  a  very  fat  old 
gentleman  came  up,  and  looking,  very  quietly  remarked 
in  a  sort  of  audible  whisper  to  himself,  *  Curious  !  very 
curious !  this  same  very  little  act  of  mercv  first  intro- 
duced me  to  my  excellent  Tom :  ay !  ay !  Tom's  gone ; 
there  isn't  such  another  from  Easteheap  to  Chelsea.' 

The  name  of  Tom  was  music  to  Bridget's  ears.  The 
old  gentleman  had  moved  away;  but  following  quickly, 
Bridget  addressed  him. 

•  I  have  a  brother,  sir.  whose  name  is  ' 

•  Tom,*  interrupted  the  old  gentleman ;  *  find  me  my 
Tom's  equal,  and  Til  say  something  to  you.  Here  is  my 
address.'  He  thrust  a  card  into  Bridget's  hand,  and 
went  on.   Here  was  a  romantic  omen  of  good  for  Tom. 

That  same  night  the  letter  was  indited.  Two  days 
after,  the  country  wagon  deposited  Tom  in  the  great 
city.   An  hour  after,  he  sat  by  Bridget's  hearth. 

4  This  night  repays  me  for  all  past  sorrow,'  said  the 
sister,  as  she  sat  hand  in  hand  by  her  brother  s  aide. 
'Years  ago,  in  those  lonely  winter  nights,  something 
like  a  dream  of  this  same  happy  hour  would  come  be- 
fore me.   Indeed  it  did,  dear  Tom.' 

Each  thing  within  those  same  two  narrow  rooms  had 
a  history ;  the  cuckoo  clock  itself  would  have  furnished 
matter  for  a  tale ;  the  six  chairs  and  the  one  table  were 
prodigies. 

On  the  morrow,  Tom,  guided  by  the  address,  found 
out  the  office  of  the  fat  old  gentleman,  who,  being  a 
bachelor  and  an  attorney,  held  pleasant  chambers  in 
Clement's  Inn.  Whether  induced  by  Tom's  appear- 
ance or  his  name,  we  know  not  but  the  old  gentleman, 
after  certain  inquiries  at  the  coachmaker's  in  Long 
Acre,  took  Tom  for  his  clerk,  at  the  salary  of  six  shil- 
lings a-week. 

We  must  now  allow  weeks  to  pass  by.  In  flie  mean- 
while Bridget's  work  increased,  though  not  the  money 
paid  for  it  Yet  out  of  these  same  earnings  a  small  sum 
was  laid  by,  for  what  our  Lincoln  girl  breathed  to  no 
living  ear.  About  this  time  better  work  was  heard  of, 
but  application  for  it,  through  the  person  who  employed 
her,  failed  ;  how,  she  knew  not  If  I  "had  a  friend,  she 
said,  I  might  succeed ;  and  though  Richard  has  passed 
me  in  the  streets  unheeded,  still  I  will  make  one  last  ap- 
peal to  him.   She  went  not  in  rags,  but  decently  attired. 

'  That  you  are  rich,  and  above  me  in  circumstances, 
I  know.  Richard,'  she  humbly  said ;  *  hitherto  you  have 
scorned  to  own  one  so  poor ;  but  as  I  have  never  wronged 
you  or  your  name,  you  will  perhaps  say  that  I  at 
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'I  made  your  fortune  once,'  he  bitterly  answered; 
'of  your  honest  purposes  since  then  I  know  nothing. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  not  convenient  for  a  man  in  my  con- 
dition to  have  pauper  friends — you  have  my  answer.' 

'  Brother,'  she  said,  as  she  obeyed  the  haughty  ges- 
ture that  signaled  her  to  leave  the  room,  'may  you 
regret  the  words  you  have  so  harshly  spoken.  For  the 
>  rest,  believe  me  I  shall  yet  succeed,  in  spite  of  all  this 
opposition.' 

The  peace  of  Bridget's  home  was  now  broken  by 
weekly  letters  from  Lincoln  for  loan  of  money,  which 
applications  being  successful  for  a  few  tiroes,  only  made 
the  letters  more  urgent  and  pressing  in  their  demands. 

Some  months  after  Bridget's  interview  with  Richard, 
there  sat  one  winter's  evening  in  the  study  of  a  cele- 
brated author  three  gentlemen.  The  one  was  the 
author  himself,  as  widely  known  for  his  large  human 
,  loving  heart  as  for  the  books  he  had  written.  He  hod 
I  now  been  for  some  days  translating  a  child's  story  from 
the  German,  a  sort  of  spiritual  child's  book,  like  the 
Story  without  an  End. 

•  Were  this  book  illustrated  by  one  who  had  the 
same  self-helping  soul  as  its  author,  the  same  instinc- 
tive feeling,'  said  the  translator  to  one  of  his  friends,  '  it 
would  indeed  be  priceless.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
none  but  a  woman  could  catch  the  simple  yet  deep  ma- 
ternal feeling  that  lies  in  these  same  pages ;  but  where 
is  ' 

'  There  is  a  woman  capable  of  this,'  said  one  of  the 
friends,  turning  to  the  author;  'beyond  all  doubt 
capable.    Look  here.' 

He  drew  forth  from  a  pocket-book  the  very  papers 
which  two  years  before  Bridget  had  lost. 

'  You  say  true,'  answered  the  translator ;  '  but  what 
is  this ;  it  seems  like  the  copy  of  some  carved  foliage, 
some  ' 

•  This  must  be  Bridget's,'  interrupted  the  other  guest, 
leaning  across  the  table  with  anxious  face  (for  it  was 
no  other  than  the  minster  prebend)  ;  '  I  see  it  is  ;  yes, 

i  yes,  a  copy  of  the  antique  carving  from  the  minster 
wall.  Good  things  have  been  said  in  Lincoln  of  this 
Bridget,  but  the  father  would  never  tell  where  she  was.' 

The  enthusiastic  old  gentleman  now  entered  into  a 
long  detail  of  Bridget's  youth,  which,  coupled  with 
the  other  gentleman's  story,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
peeper  into  the  thumbed  copy  of  Bewick  and  the  Lin- 
coln girl  were  one  and  the  same. 

Next  day  anxious  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  respect- 
ing Bridget,  but  without  effect.  Then  weeks  went  by, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  German  book  could  find  no 
fit  illustrator.  But  at  last  the  woodcuts  in  the  cheap 
periodical  for  which  Bridget  engraved  were  remarked 
upon.  The  man  who  had  the  name  of  being  both  the 
artist  and  engraver  was  applied  to,  and  he  agreed  to 
furnish  the  desired  illustrations.  A  few  w.*re  sent  in, 
surpassing  the  author's  hopes ;  but  a  stray  leaf,  a  grace- 
:  ful  touch,  brought  to  memory  the  hand  of  Bridget, 
j  Yet  she  could  not  be  heard  of,  though  the  old  Lincoln 
!  gentleman  was  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries. 

At  length  one  night  the  prebend  and  Ida  friend  were 
I  returning  along  the  Strand  in  a  westerly  direction,  when 
I  by  St  Clement's  Dainea  they  observed  a  very  fat  old 
gentleman  creeping  slowly  along  the  pavement,  whilst 
a  diminutive  youth  kept  watch  and  guard,  now  right, 
now  left,  as  cither  side  seemed  likely  to  be  jostled  by 
some  rude  passer-by. 

•You  shall  go  no  further,'  at  length  said  the  old 
gentleman,  stopping  short ;  '  not  an  inch  farther.  Go ! 
give  my  love  to  your  sister,  you  dog,  and  say  that  I 
have  to  thank  her  for  introducing  to  me  a  second  in- 
comparable Tom.'  . 

But  the  boy  was  so  far  incomparable,  that,  being  wil- 
ful and  obstinate,  he  would  see  the  old  gentleman  safe 
within  New  Inn,  which  was  near  at  hand ;  and  the 
friends,  waiting  outside,  stayed  till  the  boy  returned, 
for  his  voice  had  brought  to  the  prebend's  ear  that  of 
Bridget  They  followed  him  into  Long  Acre,  up  two 
pair  of  stairs,  where,  lifting  the  latch,  the  prebend  be- 


held the  same  Bridget  whom  he  had  known  at  Lincoln, 
while  his  companion  recognised,  in  the  same  person, 
her  whom  he  had  followed  years  ago.  A  good  fire 
burnt  upon  the  hearth,  Tom's  tea  ready,  his  shoes  and 
his  coat  by  the  fire ;  for  the  night  was  wet,  and  Bridget 
herself  busily  at  work  upon  the  illustration  of  the  Ger- 
man story.  Happy  was  the  meeting  between  the  old 
man  and  her  he  almost  thought  his  child ;  strange  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  had  bought  the  thumbed 
Bewick,  and  hoarded  those  poor  drawings.  We  have 
not  room  to  tell  the  joy  of  that  night 

From  this  hour  Bridget  had  worthy  friends.  The 
morrow  brought  the  sister  of  the  one  who  had  remem- 
bered Bridget  at  the  bookstall.  He  was  the  same  rich 
city  merchant  who  so  unknowingly  liad  praised  Bridget's 
first  work  and  act  of  mercy.  When  he  heard  from  the 
worthy  coachroaker  that  story — when  he  knew  from 
Tom  what  a  sister  Bridget  was — when  the  old  prebend 
said  so  many  kindly  things,  no  wonder  that  admiration 
ripened  into  love.  By  the  hand  of  his  sister  (who  was 
his  housekeeper)  all  manner  of  graceful  acts  were  per- 
formed, all  manner  of  good  fortune  offered ;  but  nothing 
could  shake  Bridget's  self-helping  resolves,  no  promises 
induce  her  to  quit  poor  humble  trusting  Tom :  the  only 
help  she  asked  was  that  of  work  to  be  done.  The  ex- 
cellent prebend,  returning  to  .Lincoln,  spoke  much  of 
Bridget,  which  good  report  of  fortune  coming  to  her 
father's  ears,  he  presently  resolved  (as  hi*  wife  was  now 
dead)  to  make  one  home  serve  for  himself  and  Bridget 
So  coming  to  London,  be  was  soon  comfortable ;  exact- 
ing money,  craving  for  delicacies,  not  caring  how  they 
were  to  be  procured,  till  their  once  happy  home  became 
one  of  misery  to  Tom  and  Bridget 

Months  went  by,  often  during  which  it  was  mercy  to 
escape  to  the  home  of  her  kind  city  friends,  even  for  a 
few  hours.  The  house  that  they  occupied  in  summer- 
time—it was  now  that  season— was  situated  a  few  miles 
from  town,  and  hero  one  evening  the  rich  merchant 
asked  Bridget  to  be  his  wife. 

'  You  might  live  to  regret  marriage  with  one  so  poor 
as  myself,  sir,'  was  her  answer ;  '  you  who  could  ask 
the  hand  of  ladies  of  wealth  and  beauty.' 

'  Wealth  of  money,  Bridget  but  not  with  thy  wealth 
of  soul.  Money  is  an  advantage  which  the  many  have ; 
but  the  heroism  of  self-help  in  women  is  rare,  because 
few  are  so  willing  to  be  self-helpers.  It  is  I  who  will 
be  made  rich  in  having  you.  I  know  that  time  would 
prove  it    Come,  my  home  must  be  yours.' 

Bridget  did  at  last  consent  but  with  a  reservation 
which  must  be  yet  a  secret  Whatever  was  its  purpose, 
it  was  a  resolve  not  to  be  shaken ;  but  as  time  wore  on, 
many  were  the  protestations  against  this  resolution. 
At  length,  after  days  and  weeks  of  indefatigable  labour, 
Bridget  asked  the  old  prebend  and  the  merchant  to 
meet  her  at  the  chambers  of  Tom's  master.  They 
did  so.  Tom  was  there  as  well  as  the  fat  old  gentle- 
man, the  one  looking  sly  because  he  knew  the  secret, 
the  other  wonderingly.  The  old  gentleman  signed 
some  papers,  which  an  old  clerk  attested ;  then  Bridget 
drawing  forth  a  purse  of  gold,  laid  the  fees  upon  the 
parchment  of  Tom's  indenture  as  articled  clerk. 

'This  was  my  reservation,  this  my  secret  As  I 
have  now  shown  myself  a  humble  loving  sister  of  this 
dear  Tom,  so  I  am  now  willing  to  become  the  wife.' 

A  week  after,  Bridget  stood  as  the  wife  of  the  rich 
city  merchant  by  the  altar  of  Lincoln  minster;  and 
dear  as  the  marriage-ring  was  on  that  day,  was  the  gift 
of  the  old  thumbed  copy  of  Bewick's  British  Birds. 

Habits  of  self-help,  like  all  good  things,  are  enduring. 
Bridget  m  the  wife  and  mother,  is  still  the  same,  losing 
no  opportunity  of  self-culture,  no  power  of  being  the 
best  teacher  to  her  children. 

Tom  is  at  this  time  a  quaint  bachelor  attorney,  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  snug  practice  of  the  fat  gentleman. 
That  there  exists  between  him  and  Bridget  a  rare  and 
enduring  love,  we  need  not  make  record. 

Of  the  death  of  the  father  we  need  not  speak.  Over 
the  selfishness,  the  pride  of  the  elder  brother,  we  will 
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draw  a  veil,  for  the  memory  of  good  is  better  than  the 
memory  of  evU.  Bridget  bad  triumph  enough  in  the 
fruition  of  honest  labour. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  GLASGOW — HEALTH 
OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 

The  statistics  of  Glasgow  have  been  for  thirty  years 
taken  with  unexampled  accuracy,  first  by  Dr  Cleland, 
and  afterwards  by  Dr  Alexander  Watt.  The  publication 
giving  the  vital  statistics  for  1841  and  1842,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  diligence  and  care,  and 
some  of  the  results  are  of  general  interest.  It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  the  high  mortality  of  Glasgow — high 
even  for  a  large  city— falls  chiefly  upon  the  humbler 
classes.  As  is  generally  observed,  the  great  morta- 
lity is  particularly  severe  upon  children.  At  an  aver- 
age, 45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths  are  of  persons 
under  five  years  of  age.  One  in  ten  of  all  persons  living 
in  Glasgow  at  those  ages  die  annually.  And  the  younger 
infants  arc  the  greatest  sufferers  in  proportion.  Of 
those  living  in  the  city  under  a  year  old,  nearly  19  per 
cent,  or  one-fifth,  perish  each  year.  That  is  to  say,  of 
8363  yearlings,  no  fewer  than  1582  are  not  allowed  to 
pass  into  a  second  year. 

A  large  city  like  Glasgow  is  also  unfavourable  for 
aged  life.  In  Perthshire,  an  agricultural  county,  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  above  sixty  years  of  age  is 
5-19  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Glasgow,  In  the  city  of 
Perth,  which  contains  only  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  where  the  people  generally  may  be  presumed 
to  live  in  healthier  circumstances,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  at  infantine  ages  is  likewi»e  low  in  comparison 
with  Glasgow.  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  yearling  babies 
die  there  each  year. 

Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  been  remarkable  of 
late  years  above  all  British  cities  for  the  amount  of 
mortality  from  fever.  Dr  Watt  discovers  a  remarkable 
parity  in  the  proportions  of  deaths  at  various  ages  from 
this  disease  in  the  two  cities,  to  all  deaths  from  the 
same  cause,  showing  the  agency  of  a  common  law  in 
both  cases.  Taking  Edinburgh  on  an  average  of  the 
three  years,  1839,  40,  and  41,  and  Glasgow  on  an  aver- 
age of  five  years,  1837,  38,  39,  40,  aud  41,  it  is  found 
that  the  results  are  as  follow  :— 

Edinburgh.  Glasgow. 

Proportion  of  deaths  under  five  years,  1 

caused  by  fever,  to  the  whole  deaths  f-  12  4 1  12-07 

by  that  disease,  ) 

Da  do.  under  twenty  years,             29*74  29*05 

Da  do.  twenty  years  and  upwards,     70*25  70*94 

It  is  striking  to  find  two  Scottish  cities  so  much  alike  in 
respect  of  a  particular  disease,  while  all  other  cities  of 
similar  size  are  so  differently  situated.  Does  not  tliis 
throw  some  light  on  the  much-disputed  question  as  to 
the  leading  cause  of  the  fever  pestilence  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  ?  Imperfect  drainage,  deficient  ventilation, 
intemperance,  and  destitution,  have  all  been  cited,  and 
found  advocates.  The  three  first  agencies  are  shared 
by  other  cities.  The  last  is  more  peculiar  to  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  want  of  all  regular 
provision  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  the  stinted  man- 
ner in  which  even  the  helpless  are  supplied.  It  seems 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  starveling  poor-law  of 
Scotland  is  the  cause  chiefly  concerned. 

On  this  point  Dr  Watt  throws  some  valuable  illus- 
tration. At  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  it  was  found, 
i  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  public  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
mortality  of  that  year,  which  was  one  of  extremely  de- 
pressed trade,  when  many  working-people  were  thrown 
idle,  was  less  than  in  some  more  prosperous  years ; 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  enjoy  best 
health  in  impoverished  circumstance*.  It  now  appears 
that  the  diminished  mortality  of  that  year  was  owing  to 
the  systematic  relief  which  the  poor  generally  enjoyed 
during  most  of  that  period ;  a  bounty  which  the  miser- 
able class  does  not  experience  in  ordinary  seasons. 


Indeed,  the  rise  and  fall  of  mortality  with  the  distri- 
bution of  relief,  and  without  regard  to  prosperous  or 
adverse  times,  is  a  fact  clearly  made  out.  Distress 
from  failure  of  employment  began  in  the  west  of  Scot* 
land  in  October  183C.  In  January  of  the  ensuing  year, 
wlule  this  distress  continued  unrelieved,  fever  and  in- 
fluenza fell  heavily  upon  Glasgow,  and  during  that 
month  alone  the  mortality  was  1972,  being  about  twice 
the  usual  average.  The  mortality  of  that  year  exceeded 
that  of  1836  by  1 743,  and  the  great  severity  of  it  amongst 
the  poorer  class  is  shown  by  the  unusual  number  of 
funerals  at  the  public  expense.  In  the  course  of  spring, 
however,  subscriptions  were  made;  that  is,  the  bene- 
volent few  undertook  tho  support  of  the  starring  poor, 
and  no  fewer  than  18,500  were  at  one  time  dependent 
upon  these  funds.  Immediately  thereafter  the  monthly 
mortality  foil,  till  in  June  it  was  only  665.  From  May 
1842  to  May  1843  was  another  period  of  depression,  dur- 
ing which  voluntarily-supplied  funds  were  distributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  There  were,  according 
to  Dr  Watt,  '  much  fewer  cases  of  unrelieved  destitution 
in  Glasgow  in  1342  than  during  any  year  of  ordinary 
prosperity.'  But  on  the  return  of  better  times,  in  May 
1843,  this  relief  was  discontinued.  The  eon  sequence 
was,  that  the  mortality  began  to  increase,  notwithstand- 
ing the  season  being  a  healthy  one,  provisions  cheap, 
and  tho  wealthier  classes  comparatively  exempt  from 
disease.  A  severe  mortality  lay  upon  the  city  during 
the  four  or  five  months  which  are  usually  healthiest, 
and  the  amount  of  deaths  for  the  year  was  increased  by 
2340  as  compared  with  1842.  In  October,  relief  was 
resumed  among  the  sufferers  from  the  late  epidemic, 
and  money  flowed  to  the  poorest  class  through  other 
channels,  particularly  tlurough  a  humble  kind  of  labour- 
ing work,  the  laving  of  gas-pipes.  Again,  then,  notwith- 
standing the  w'intry  weather,  which  usually  increase* 
the  number  of  deaths,  an  alleviation  of  the  mortality 
began  to  be  observed,  and  in  December  the  funerals 
were  only  728. 

Dr  Watt  adds :  '  From  personal  inquiries  I  mado 
among  the  labouring  classes  in  Glasgow  during  tho  I 
summer  months  of  1843,  I  found  that  many  of  them 
had  only  occasional  employment,  which  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  supply  themselves  and  their  families  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  also  been  favoured  with 
letters  from  six  of  the  district  surgeons  of  Glasgow,  in 
answer  to  a  circular  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  to 
them,  with  the  view  of  completing  the  evidence  as  to 
the  connexion  of  disease  and  mortality  with  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  people ;  sad  from  the  statements  of  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  with  one  exception,  it  appears  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  disease  and  mortality  seen  by  them 
was  in  persons  who  had  little  or  no  employment.  Dr 
Alison  has  carried  his  inquiries  on  this  head  much 
further  than  I  have  done ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  one 
of  his  tables  that,  out  of  1038  fever  patients  in  Edin- 
burgh, whoso  cases  were  inquired  into,  400  were  in 
regular  work  (that  is,  themselves  or  the  heads  of  their 
families),  and  638  out  of  work,  or  with  scanty  occa- 
sional work.  Again,  in  another  tabic  he  states,  that 
from  inquiries  made  respecting  fever  patients  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  and  Havannah  districts  of  Glasgow, 
and  also  in  Greenock  hospital,  it  was  found  that,  out  of 
436  cases,  there  were  135  in  full  work  when  attacked, 
220  in  partial  work,  "insufficient  for  support,"  and  81 
wholly  out  of  work ;  so  that,  out  of  436  cases,  there 
were  301  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Again,  in  his  post- 
script, that  in  all  768  fever  patients  in  1843  were  exa- 
mined, and  that  of  these  not  quite  one -third  were 
fully  employed— that  is,  the  destitute  part  of  the  popu- 
lation furnished  66  per  cent  of  the  fevers. 

'  Surely  no  better  evidence  than  the  foregoing  facts  can 
be  required  to  prove  that  the  extension  of  disease  among 
our  town-population  essentially  deponds  on  the  amount 
of  unrelieved  destitution  which  exists  among  tho  people.* 


*  The  mortality  of  towns  Id  England  in  comparison  with  that  of 
towns  in  Scotland,  has  been  quoted  to  show  thai  Uw  amount  of 
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The  same  results  are  brought  out  in  the  report  of  M. 
Villerme,  in  the  tenth  Tolurae  of  Archive/,  Generala, 
where  it  is  shown  that  in  the  three  districts  of  Paris 
in  which  the  mortality  is  the  least;  the  inhabitants  are 
the  wealthiest ;  and  in  the  three  districts  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  the  poorest,  the  mortality  is  the  greatest 
— the  difference  being  no  less  than  1  in  24,  and  1  in  45, 
on  an  average  of  live  years.    Were  our  registers  so 
improved  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various 
localities  of  Glasgow  could  be  correctly  ascertained, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  portion  of  it  would 
be  found  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  town,  notwith- 
standing the  high  mortality  indicated  by  our  mortality 
bills.    This  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  to  bo  the 
case,  as  it  is  now  found  that  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  increased  mortality  in  1837  and  in  1843,  over  that 
of  the  preceding  years,  took  place  among  the  most  des- 
titute poor,  who  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
public   The  principal  reason  which  must  prevent  our 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  better  portions 
of  Glasgow  are  very  healthy,  is  the  high  average 
amount  of  fever  cases  which  unrelieved  destitution  is 
found  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  to  such  a  grievous 
extent  among  our  population ;  for  it  is  generally  found, 
that  although  fevers  rage  with  the  greatest  frequency, 
and  cause  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  among  the 
poor  and  destitute,  yet  the  contagion  soon  passes  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  also  become  the  sufferers,  and 
among  whom  the  mortality,  as  proportioned  to.  the 
number  attacked,  is  usually  greater.' 

Facts  like  these  must  in  time,  we  should  think,  wear 
away  the  unhappy  prevalence  of  wrong  dogtnas  among 
our  countrymen  with  regard  to  poor  laws.   Tl>ere  is  no 
unusual  inhumanity  towards  the  poor  amongst  us ;  we 
only  labour  under  an  inveterate  error  in  supposing  that 
the  only  means  to  maintain  active  and  provident  feel- 
ings amongst  the  industrious  orders,  is  to  keep  the 
destitute,  whether  helpless  or  helpful,  in  a  state  border- 
ing on,  or  passing  within  the  limits  of,  starvation. 

nesses  are  taken  'in  this  style  at  6d7 — nay,  we  have 
sometimes  seen  the  price  temptingly  reduced  to  the 
small  charge  of  3d. 

To  this  extreme  lowncss  of  price  the  black  profile 
owes  not  only  the  above  title,  but  that  by  which  it  is 
more  extensively  known,  namely,  *  Silhouette.'  In  1759 
the  French  minister  of  finance  was  Ktienne  do  Sil- 
houette, who  strove  by  severe  economy  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  war  which  was  pressing  severely  upon  the 
exchequer.  Half  measures,  from  the  most  to  the  least 
important  transaction,  are  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  the  French.  A  rage  for  economy  seized  every  rank 
of  the  state,  and  all  the  fashions  of  Paris  took  the 
character  of  parsimony.  Coats  wero  worn  without  folds, 
jewelled  snuff-boxes  were  exchanged  for  wooden  ones, 
and  instead  of  painted  portraits,  no  one  went  to  greater 
expense  for  such  a  luxury  than  was  necessary  for  a  black 
profile.  All  these  fashions  were  called  a  la  Silhouette ; 
but  this  name  permanently  remained  only  to  the  minia- 
tures, which  retain  it  to  this  day  even  in  England. 
They  were  also  called  Portraits  a  la  Mode,  because 
Silhouette  was  another  name  for  parsimony,  then — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  the  following  song  was 
written— in  full  vogue.  The  fashion  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  short-lived ;  it  lasted  as  long  as  its  founder's 
tenure  of  office,  which  was  exactly  nine  months. 

The  author  of  both  the  words  and  music  of  the 
song  was  Favart,  a  wit  and  actor  of  celebrity  in  his 
day.  It  was  sung  at  the  end  of  a  dramatic  prologue, 
entitled  the  Resource  of  Theatres,  with  which  the 
Opera -Comique  was  opened  in  1760.  We  find  the 
following  account  of  its  success  in  the  Almanach  de 
Theatres: — 'This  prologue  (Itessource  des  Theatres) 
is  ended  by  a  country  dance,  named  Les  Portraits  a  la 
Mode,  and  by  couplets  sung  to  the  tune,  with  which 
the  audience  was  extremely  delighted.  From  the  actors 
the  song  passed  to  the  fetes  and  fairs,  and  at  last  became 
current  amongst  the  populace.' 

The  '  Portraits  a  la  Mode '  presents  a  curious  picture 
of  tho  manners  and  foibles  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written.  Some  of  the  allusions,  even  when  freely  trans- 
lated, require  explanations.  These  we  wUl  give  at 
the  end. 

PORTRAITS  A  LA  MODE. 

To  follow  with  uniformity 
Dame  Nature  and  simplicity, 
No'er  practising  frivolity— 

This  was  tho  ancient  code. 
Paris,  Its  promenades  and  halls 
U  filled  with  calotins,  and  dolls 

^  And^ortrahVi  ^^t^ 

Valets  modes*  in  their  spheres, 
Noble?,  gracing  their  careers, 
.Merchants  never  aping  peers— 

This  was  the  ancient  code. 
A  lacquey  decked  with  feathers  gay, 
A  lord  in  lacquey's  mean  array, 
A  tradesman's  son  In  cabriolet. 

Arc  Portraits  a  la  Mode. 

Magistrates  on  Justice  bent, 
l'lnancfers  glad  of  three  per  cent., 
Grocers  with  their  shops  content— 

This  was  the  ancient  code. 
Midoses  to  concerts  running, 
Money-lenders  nobles  dunning, 
Petty  traders  counters  shunning. 

Are  Portraits  a  la  Mode. 

Damsels,  wholesome  censure  fearing, 

Never  giddy,  vain,  or  leering, 

By  Prudence  aye  their  conduct  steering— 

This  was  the  ancient  code. 
Maidens  who  on  flattery  food, 
Oallop  unveiled  on  prancing  steed, 
Of  gaudy  jewels  having  need. 

Are  Portrait*  a  la  Mode. 

Youth  wisely  tiling  up  IU  leisure 
In  gaining  knowledge — priceless  treasure ; 
At  sixteen  quitting  thoughts  of  pleasure— 
Ibis  was  the  anoient  code. 

POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 

SO.  V. — PORTRAITS  A.  LA  MODE. 

The  title  of  this  song  is  derived  from  those  black  pro- 
flies,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  exhibited  at  the 
door  or  window  of  some  humble  taker  of  likenesses  in 
every  town  where  the  fine  arts  receivo  tltc  smallest  en- 
couragement. The  process  is  so  simple,  and  the  subject 
executed  so  rapidly,  that,  provided  the  artist  be  con- 
stantly employed,  he  may  earn  a  respectable  living.  A 
sheet  of  blackened  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  are  all 
the  implements  he  requires.   His  sitters  turn  their  pro- 
files in  the  best  point  of  view,  and  he  copies  their  visages 
as  he  cuts  his  way  into  the  black  sheet.  The  head,  when 
completed,  is  stuck  on  some  white  card  by  way  of  con- 
trast, and  the  subject  is  finished.    Of  all  the  various 
means  employed  to  obtain  'counterfeit  presentments' 
of  the  human  countenance,  theso  ebon  profiles,  if  not  the 
best  representations,  are  the  cheapest ;  for  to  the  speci- 
mens we  mention  is  generally  attached  in  this  country 
an  equally  black  advertisement,  announcing  that  like- 

doalhs  in  some  of  the  English  tomu  is  as  groat,  and,  in  nno  In- 
stance, even  exceeds  that  In  tho  towns  of  Scotland,   l'mtn  personal 
Inquiry  I  have  mode  into  the  local  condition  of  a  great  portion  of 
Liverpool,  a*  well  as  into  tho  circumstances  of  tho  people  tin  1841 1, 
I  haw  come  to  tho  conclusion,  that  besides  tho  miserable  condition 
of  the.  houses  of  tho  poor  a*  to  the  want  of  proper  drainage,  tho  in- 
attention to  cleanliness,  and  other  defect*  among  them— tho  very 
high  mortality  of  that  town  proceeds  from  a  want  of  sufficient  em- 
ployment, and  from  destitution  arising  from  occasional  sickness 
anion*  tho  stranger  poor  (chiefly  Irish),  who  have  no  legal  claim 
for  relief,  mad  who  submit,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the  greatest 
deprivations,  rather  than  let  their  circumstances  bo  known  a 
second  time  to  the  superintendent*  of  the  poor,  knowing,  as  they 
do,  that  their  removal  to  their  native  parish  would  bo  too  couse- 
qnewe—J*  Watt 
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„_i  old  with  dissipation, 
Old  fops  courting  admiration, 
Dowagers  simpering  fascination. 
Are  Portrait*  a  la  Mode. 

Learning  in  the  pulpit  placed, 
The  Judgment-seat  by  virtue  grset 
The  lowly  clothed  with  humble  i 

This  wu  the  ancient  code. 
Ignorance  the  cassock  hiding, 
Justice  in  pleasure's  halls  abiding, 
Upstarts  in  gold  and  powder  priding, 

Are  Portraits  a  la  Mode. 

With  pomp  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
Living  in  state  and  splendour  grand, 
Each  took  a  genius  by  the  J— 

This  was  the  ant ' 
Gewgaw  lords,  who  i 
And  all  but  fiddlers  L. 
Or  dancers  decked  in  flimsy  guise, 

Are  Portraits  a  la  Mode. 

The  doctor  following,  to  his  gain. 
The  art  of  killing,  was  not  vain ; 
A  single  mule  composed  his  train— 

Tills  was  the  ancient  code. 
To>day's  M.D.s— conceited  prigs— 
At  Latin  less  adepts  than  jigs, 
Driving  about  in  varnished  srigs, 

Are  Portraits  a  la  Mode. 

The  poet,  ere  he  found  a  theme, 
Would  seek  for  sense  to  guide  his  dream ; 
And  thus  his  works  with  beauty  teem— 

This  was  the  ancient  code. 
Sounding  periods'  senacless  chime. 
Verse- makers  aping  the  sublime, 
And  tinsel  heroes  spouting  rhyme, 
•  alal 


Bought  to  exalt  their  < 
No  petty  trick  their  skill  demeans— 

This  was  the  ancient  code. 
Pencils  and  paint  to  scissors  ■ 
Profiles  bring  art  to  ruin's  bri 
Ugly,  unlike,  and  black  as  ink 

Arc  Portraits  a  la  r 


In  the  first  stanza  of  these  Portraits  a  la  Mode,  the 
word  'calotins'  requires  explanation.  Le  Regiment  de 
la  Calottes  (the  regiment  of  the  caps)  was  formed  by  a 
band  of  wits  belonging  to  the  dissipated  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  acted  as  a  sort  of  facetious  police  to  punish 
persons  who  made  themselves  ridiculous ;  and  punish- 
ment was  usually  inflicted  by  sending  them  a  fool's 
cap.  As  regards  the  dolls  moved  by  strings,  it  is  ac- 
tually a  fact  that  such  toys  as  are  now  the  delight  of 
the  youngest  children  were  played  with  by  adults  at 
the  time  the  above  song  was  written.  Amidst  a  room- 
ful of  company,  says  our  authority  (Du  Mersan),  dur- 
ing a  grave  conversation,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
military  officer  or  a  staid  magistrate  pull  out  one  of 
these  card-board  pantins,  and  dance  it  about  by  its 
strings  for  his  own  and  his  friends'  amusement  When 
this  sort  of  toy  went  out  of  fashion,  others  were  adopted 
by  the  grown  children  of  the  court  and  gay  world  of 
Paris,  such  as  cup  and  ball,  devil  on  two  sticks,  &c. 

In  the  second  stanza,  the  allusion  to  feathers  in  the 
caps  of  servants  was  provoked  by  the  fashionable  head- 
dresses of  the  day,  which  usually  consisted  of  three- 
cocked  hats,  bedecked  with  almost  a  panoply  of  ostrich 
plumes.  The  mention  of  a  *  cabriolet'  in  1760,  may  at 
first  sight  strike  the  English  reader  as  an  anachronism, 
those  vehicles  not  having  been  known  in  this  country 
till  1824.  They  have  been,  however,  in  constant  use  in 
Paris  for  nearly  a  century.  Indeed,  about  the  period  of 
this  ditty,  fashionables  were  very  choice  in  their  vehicles, 
many  new  ones  having  been  about  that  time  invented. 
This  is  hinted  at  in  the  stanza  which  mentions  medical 
practitioners. 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Portraits  a  la  Mode, 
remarks  the  French  commentator,  applies  too  well  to 
the  foibles  of  the  present  day  to  need  any  further  eluci- 
dation. The  song,  though  not  perhaps  so  brilliant  either 
in  versification  or  wit  as  others  in  the  collection,  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  explanations  it  involves,  and 
as  an  exposition  of  the  manners  it  praises  and  satirises. 


LITERARY  ANECDOTES. 
A  pa  inter  at  Paris  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Jbafan,  which 
he  printed  in  the  moat  beautiful  type,  and  gave  a  copy  to 
the  celebrated  Bodoni,  a  brother  printer  at  Parma.  '  >*«  bit 
do  you  think  of  my  tragedy  ?'  asked  the  author.  4  Pull  of 
beauties !'  exclaimed  Bodoni ;  ' ;  your  characters  are  perfect 
— exquisite — especially  the  capitals : 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  of  art.  An 
author,  while  discussing  the  corn-law  question,  was  MM 
to  inquire  what  price  bread  was  fmblitked  at ;  and  a  prin- 
ter's boy,  just  returned  from  delivering  a  letter,  declared 
that  he  found  the  place  out  at  last, 4  but  it  was  at  tbetop 
of  the  house,  and  ho  had  to  open  half  a  qmtre  of  swan 
before  he  got  to  it' 

Louis  XIV.  was  presented  with  an  epitaph  on  Mobere 
bv  an  indifferent  poet.  4  I  would  rather,'  said  bia  majesty, 
4  that  Mobere  had  brought  me  yours.' 

Count  Mazarin  kept  a  complete  collection  of  the  rMl 
written  against  him;  it  amounted  to  forty-six  quarto 

volumes.  .  .  „ 

Rivarol  said  of  Button's  son,  who  was  a  very  doR,  that 
he  was  the  worst  chapter  of  his  father's  Natural  History. 

Lord  William  Poulet  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Snake  w  the  Grass.  A  gentleman 
abused  in  it  sent  him  a  challenge.  Lord  William  protested 
his  innocence,  but  the  gentleman  insisted  upon  a  denial 
under  his  hand.    Lord  William  took  up  a  pen  and  began- 

4  This  is  too  aartefythnt  the  bock  kaUed  The  Soak  

4  Oh,  my  lord,'  said  the  gentleman,  4 1  am  satisficl 1  your 
lordship  has  already  convinced  me  you  did  not  write  tks 
book.' 

Malherbo  having  dined  with  the  bishop  of  Ronen,  wiv. 
was  a  dull  preacher,  was  asked  by  him  to  adjourn  from 
the  table  to  the  church,  where  he  was  then  going  to  preach. 
4  Pardon  mc,'  said  Malhcrbe,  4  but  I  can  sleep  very  well 

where  I  am.'  .     ...  , 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  told  Dr  Price  that  he  had  resd 
his  pamphlet  on  the  National  Debt  with  much  delight, 
and  sat  up  so  late  to  finish  it,  that  it  had  almost  blinded 
liim.  4  Rather  strange,'  said  the  author,  4  that  it  should 
have  such  an  effect  on  your  royal  highness,  for  it  ass 
opened  the  eye*  of  everybody  else.' 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  tho  Koran  aramrt 
paintings  and  images,  the  Sultan  Mahomed  IL  had  a  fancy 
for  the  arts,  and  ordered  Cfentil  Bellini,  a  Venetian  art:*t, 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  beheading  of  John  the  Bapt^t. 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  the  sultan  found  fau.1 
with  the  representation  of  the  wounded  part  ;  and  to 
show  him  that  his  criticism  was  correct,  he  rmmcd:*ie.y 
drew  his  scimitar  and  struck  off  the  head  of  one  of 
slaves.  Bellini,  on  leaving  the  presence,  thinking  he  b*i 
caught  4  an;  ugly  customer,'  set  sail  for  Venice  the  ssmr 


evening, 

A  ~ 
had  acq_. 
being  prevented  by 
was  ignorant 1 


being  asked  by  what  method  k* 
knowledge,  answered,  4Byjw* 


Langhomc  travelled  to  Chichester  to  visit  the  crave  of 
Collins,  his  favourite  poet.   The  sexton  having  *^*^  JJ 


the  grave,  Langhornc  became  very  sen- 
affected.  4 Ah!'  said  the  sexton,  'you  may  well  gne\e 
for  Mr  Collins,  ;for  ho  was  an  honest  man  and  a  first-rate 
tailor.'  .  . 

Some  person  reported  to  the  amiable  poet  Tasso  that  » 
malicious  enemy  spoke  ill  of  him  to  all  the  world.  '  Let 
him  persevere,'  said  Tasso ;  4  his  rancour  give*  roe  no  pain. 
How  much  better  is  it  that  he  should  apeak  ill  of  nc  to 
all  the  world  than  that  all  tho  world  should  speak  ill  of 

mc  to  him.'  .  .  .  , 

Not  long  since,  there  might  be  seen  en  the  window  of  » 
dirty  little  shop  in  an  obscure  part  of  London  this  an- 
nouncement :— 4  Goods  removed,  messages  taken,  carpet* 
beat,  and  poetry  composed  on  any  subject-* 

The  fifth  edition  of  a  heavy  work  being  nnnouncvd . » 
person  expressed  some  surprise,  which  was  answered  by 
one  in  the  secret, 4  It  is  the  only  way  to  sell  tbe.*VsC 

Speaking  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  cheers  on  apkmr. 
it  was  remarked  that  they  give  one  courage.  4  Ay,'  said 
Mrs  Siddons, 4  but  what  is  better— they  give  one  LreatL' 


-  "<f u«».  s!^'iulk',rf«^kI,l«.^l«fM*  »  *•  •— *'J  1  * 
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DREAMING. 

The  primary  effect  of  sleep  upon  the  mental  powers 
seems  to  be  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  entire  suspense. 
When  sleep,  therefore,  is  perfect,  it  is  attended  by  a  state 
of  total  unconsciousness.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
imperfect — when  we  are  either,  after  a  sufficiency  of 
rest,  verging  towards  waking,  as  generally  happens  in 
the  morning,  or  our  sleep  is  broken  and  disturbed  by 
uneasy  bodily  sensations,  or  by  the  effects  of  an  uneasy 
state  of  the  mind  itself — then  unconsciousness  is  not 
complete.  Mental  action  takes  place,  though  in  what 
must  in  the  main  be  described  as  an  irregular  and  im- 
perfect way,  and  we  become  conscious  of— dreaming. 
Dreaming,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  result  of  the 
imperfect  operation  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  partial 
sleep.  It  is  a  form  of  intellcctatiun,  very  peculiar,  and 
attended  by  very  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have 
in  all  ages  attracted  much  attention  both  from  the 
simple  and  the  learned. 

The  speculations  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  have 
not  a*  yet  been  satisfactory,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected, considering  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  operations  of  the  waking  mind. 
Dismissing  in  a  great  measure  the  definitions  of  former 
writers,  I  shall  probably  carry  the  sense  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader  along  with  me,  when  I  say  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  in  sleep  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  involuntary  streaming  of  ideas  through  it  in 
our  wuking  moments,  which  we  are  all  conscious  of ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  sleep,  there  is  an  absence 
of  that  faculty  or  power,  whatever  it  is,  which  enables 
us,  awake,  to  sec  pretty  clearly  the  actual  character  of 
things  as  they  exist,  and  to  understand  their  actual  re- 
lations ;  which  prevents  us,  in  short,  from  falling  into 
absurdities.  Hence  dreams  are  full  of  exaggeration  and 
inconsistency,  and  suppose  things  in  relations  which 
we  never  see  realised.  But,  while  waking  thought  and 
dreaming  thought  are  marked  by  this  strong  genend 
distinction,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
conditions  altogether  unconnected.  The  mind  in  its 
waking  moments  often  makes  a  near  approach  to  the 
dreaming  condition.  In  what  are  called  reveries,  the 
sanest  man  will  occasionally  have  wild,  absurd,  and 
even  horrible  ideas  presented  to  him,  not  widely  diffe- 
rent from  dreams  in  their  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that,  while  in  the  waking  state  the 
least  exertion  of  his  will  is  sufficient  to  banish  such  ideas, 
he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  exercise  any  control  over  them 
in  sleep,  the  will  being  then,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  simplest  kind  of 
dreaming,  that  which  occurs  in  our  soundest  state  of 
body,  and  in  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  is  exactly 
such  a  series  of  familiar  ideas  as  our  minds  are  usually 
filled  by  when  our  attention  is  not  engaged  by  special 


subjects.  The  j>ersona  we  have  couversed  with  the  day 
before,  the  occupations  or  amusements  which  engaged 
us,  and  the  subjects  of  our  reigning  hopes,  form  the 
matter  of  our  simplest  dreams,  as  they  do  that  of  our 
waking  thoughts.  And  often  these  arc  presented  in  a 
state  as  free  from  any  absurdity  as  if  we  were  awake. 

Generally,  however,  dreaming  thought  is  remarkable 
for  it*  exemption  from  the  control  of  that  faculty 
—judgment,  reflection,  common  sense,  or  causality 
— which  usually  gives  us  clear  apprehensions  of  the 
nature  and  arrangements  of  things.  Thus  we  will 
feel  ourselves  in  the  society  of  persons  long  dead,  and 
whom  we  remember  at  the  time  to  be  dead,  and  yet 
we  never  think  there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  their 
now  going  about  amongst  the  living.  We  find  the  house 
we  inhabit  to  have  more  or  less  rooms  than  is  actually 
the  case,  or  to  be  in  some  other  way  unlike  our  actual 
dwelling,  and  yet  we  never  doubt  that  this  is  the  house 
in  which  we  usually  live.  We  are  in  our  ordinary  place 
of  worship,  and  the  clergyman  performing  the  service 
is  an  old  acquaintance  dead  many  years,  who,  in  life, 
was  amongst  the  last  persons  we  could  have  expected  to 
see  engaged  in  such  duties.  If  we  have  a  library,  we 
shall  find  the  books  in  great  disorder ;  and,  if  looked 
into,  the  authors  are  such  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of, 
and  the  subjects  arc  incomprehensible.  A  tradesman, 
dreaming  of  his  shop,  will  find  his  stock  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  a  dulness  as  well  as  confusion  throughout  the 
place.  Money  is  an  awkward  thing  to  reckon ;  if 
bank-notes,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  such  as  we  never 
heard  of  before.  In  travelling,  we  commonly  get  on  very 
quickly,  and  sometimes  continue  to  move  through  the 
air  without  any  action  of  our  limbs. 

Seeing  and  conversing  with  people  long  since  deceased 
is  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and,  what  is  very  distressing, 
after  the  death  of  a  near  relation  or  intimate  friend,  we 
are  apt  to  dream  night  after  night  that  he  has  been 
seriously  ilk  but  is  recovering,  or  at  least  is  still  alive. 
I  have  myself  several  times  had  a  dream  of  tins 
kind.  Some  person  nearly  connected  with  me,  who  has 
been  dead  for  some  years,  appeared  not  only  alive,  but 
looking  well  for  his  years,  wliich  I  ascertained  by  cal- 
culating what  his  age  was  when  he  died,  and  then  add- 
ing the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since;  thus 
making  the  strange  jumble  of  considering  him  as  both 
dead  and  alive  at  the  same  time. 

Feverishness,  whether  arising  from  uneasiness  in  the 
digestive  organs  or  otherwise,  tends  to  produce  painful 
or  horrible  dreams.  Sleeping  on  the  back,  with  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  usually  engenders  the  distressing  dream 
called  Nightmare,  where  we  feel  as  if  some  great  load 
had  been  placed  upon  our  chest,  or  some  unsightly 
figure  of  the  fancy  had  sat  down  upon  it  In  milder 
cases  of  distress  in  the  stomach,  we  see  a  similar  figure 
|  come  into  the  room,  and  go  about  a*  for  our  annoyance, 
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or  to  inflict  horrors  upon  us.  Feverish  ailments  alao 
m:ike  us  encounter  strange  wild  impossibilities,  which 
we  yet  feel  it  to  lie  an  unavoidable  duty  to  accomplish, 
such  as  the  passing  over  vast  gulfs,  the  climbing  of 
wall-like  steeps,  or  perhaps  the  reconciling  of  tremen- 
dous moral  inconsistencies. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  everything  in  dreams, 
however  wild  or  absurd,  seems  to  come  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  excites  no  surprise.  This  does  not  always 
exactly  happen.  An  elderly  person  known  to  me 
dreamed  of  being  at  school  yet  had  an  awkward  feel- 
ing that  he  was  beyond  the  proper  age.  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  dreaming  condition  in  which,  struck  as  it 
were  by  the  extreme  improbability  or  absurdity  of  our 
thoughts,  we  reflect  that  it  is  only  a  dream.  l)r  Beat- 
tie  mentions  a  dream  in  which  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  when,  reflecting  that 
this  was  a  situation  not  very  likely  for  him  to  be  in.  he 
supposed  that  it  might  be  a  dream  ;  and,  to  put  this  to 
tne  proof,  threw  himself  headlong,  when  he  of  course 
awoke. 

Though  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  dreaming  com- 
prises the  tilings  which  chiefly  engross  our  attention 
while  awake,  yet  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the 
subject  of  our  dreams  is  hardly  connected  at  all  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  or  the  present  state  of  our 
thoughts  ;  for  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  though  no  abso- 
lutely new  ideas  can  be  presented  to  our  mind  while 
in  that  state,  yet  we  may  sometimes  observe  such  an 
arrangement  of  them  as  has  never  occurred  in  our 
waking  moments.  Cases  will  occur  where  what  we 
see  is  not  confused ;  it  is  a  distinct  representation  of 
something  which  it  is  quite  possible  might  happen  in 
reality ;  but  still  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  appears  never 
to  have  been  in  our  mind  at  any  previous  time.  For 
instance,  a  person  dreamed  that  an  elderly  widow  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  informed  him  that  she  was  married 
a  second  time,  and  described  her  husband  by  comparing 
him  to  a  person  then  deceased,  whom  the  dreamer  re- 
membered. Now,  the  person  who  had  this  dream  never 
entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  lady  marrying 
again,  both  from  her  age  and  other  circumstances; 
neither  was  it  a  subject  he  took  the  smallest  interest 
in  when  awake.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  a  dream  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  ever  fulfilled. 

It.  is  a  well-know  n  fact,  that  dreams  may  be  suggested 
by  external  causes.  Put,  for  instance,  bottles  of  hot 
wate  r  to  the  feet  of  a  sleeping  person,  he  will  immedi- 
ately dream  of  walking  over  burning  lava,  or  hot  plough- 
shares, or  the  hot  sands  of  Africa,  with  nil  the  asso- 
ciated circumstances  proper  in  the  case.  Flay  upon  his 
face  with  a  bellows,  and  he  will  have  a  dream  of  Fitting 
in  a  draught  of  air,  or  walking  in  a  high  wind.  There 
have  even  been  instances  of  sleepers  whose  dreams 
could  be  suggested  at  will  by  the  conversation  of  the 
waking  bystanders.  These  facts  show  that  the  mind 
works  in  sleep  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  wak- 
ing moments,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  power  of  cor- 
rect perception,  is  obliged  to  employ  the  imagination 
to  account  for  the  things  presented  to  it.  When,  in  the 
midst  of  an  ordinary  dream,  some  powerful  disturbance 
takes  place,  as  that  produced  by  a  violent  knocking  at 
the  door,  the  mind  sometimes  weaves  the  incident  into 
the  tissue  of  the  dream;  in  which  case  the  sleeper  is 
the  less  likely  to  awake ;  but  in  other  cases  the  mind 
fails  to  reconcile  the  disturbing  incident  with  its  former 
thoughts,  and  then  a  ditliculty  arises,  in  which  sleep  is 
likely  to  be  broken.  There  are  examples  on  record  of 
dreams  being  entirely  suggested  by  casual  disturbances.  A 
gun,  for  instance,  is  flre-l  under  our  bedroom  window  ;  we 
immediately  have  a  dream  representing  a  long  chain  of 
events  which  naturally  h-ad  on  to  the  firing  of  a  gun; 
we  awake  from  the  noise,  and  find  that  only  an  instant 
has  elapsed  since  the  report  which  suggested  the  dream. 
This  has  caused  Rome  writers  to  form  a  theory  that 
dreams  are  invariably  momentary,  occurring  only  at  the 
instant  of  awaking;  and  to  support  this  idea,  several  ac- 
tual occurrences  of  a  very  remarkable  nature  have  been  | 


adduced.  For  example,  when  Lavalctte  was  under  con- 
demnation in  1815,  he  had  a  dream  representing  a  pro- 
cession of  skinless  horses  and  their  riders,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  last  for  several  hours  ;  and  yet  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  whole  pageautry  had  passed  through  his 
mind  in  the  little  interval  between  the  striking  of  the 
hour  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  prison  sentries. 
But  dreams  of  this  kind  are  in  reality  exceptions  from 
the  general  rule.  There  is  a  sense  of  time  in  sleep  as 
well  as  when  we  are  awake,  though  generally  somewhat 
less  correct.  In  the  dreams  of  healthy  sleep,  this  sense 
operates  with  considerable  distinctness ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  harassed  and  excited  state  that 
dreams  of  the  kind  described  take  place. 

The  incoherence,  inconsistency,  and  essential  absur- 
dity of  many  of  our  thoughts  in  dreaming  bring  that 
state  into  a  resemblance  to  insanity,  which  has  beea 
remarked  by  more  than  one  medical  writer.  I)r  G.  D. 
Davey  of  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  says,  '  If  we 
watch  a  lunatic  patient,  we  shall  perceive  very  much  of 
what  I  would  regard  as  a  state  of  active  dreaming ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  condition  which  would  seem  to  realise  acttrm 
with  unconscious  thought.  *  *  An  insane  person  often 
reminds  me  of  one  asleep  and  dreaming  with  ais  eyes 
open,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  motive  powers.  •  • 
I  will  add,  the  dreamer  with  one  or  twe  organs  alone 
active,  I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  a  sleeping  mo- 
nomaniac.' This  is  very  striking,  and  appears  to  be 
true ;  and  yet  the  mind  often  shows  wonderful  powers 
in  sleep.  A  distinguished  divine  of  the  present  day, 
who  in  his  college  days  was  devoted  to  tnathematkil 
studies,  was  once  baffled  for  several  days  by  a  cLlucult 
problem,  which  he  finally  solved  in  his  sleep.  Condorcet 
often  overcame  similar  difficulties  in  his  dreams.  I>r 
Gregory  conceived  thoughts  in  sleep,  many  of  whirh  he 
afterwards  employed  in  his  lectures.  An  eminent  Scot- 
tish lawyer  of  the  last  age  had  studied  an  important  case 
for  several  days :  one  night  his  wife  observed  bin.  rise 
and  go  to  his  desk,  where  he  wrote  a  long  paper,  after 
which  ho  returned  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  told  bcr 
that  he  had  had  a  drean>.  5n  which  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  delivered  an  opinion  on  a  case  which  had  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  him.  and  he  would  give  anything 
to  recover  the  train  of  thought  which  had  then  passed 
through  his  mind.  She  directed  him  to  look  in  his 
desk,  where  he  found  the  whole  train  of  thought  clearly 
written  out.  This  paper  proved  efficacious  in  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  case.  We  must  aU  remember, 
too,  the  fine  romantic  poem 
by  Coleridge  in  a  dream.  '  Thf 

servable  in  dreams,'  says  Hazlitt,  '  is  the  faculty  of  hold- 
ing a  dialogue  with  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  really  and 
effectually  two  persons.  We  make  a  remark,  and  then 
expect  an  answer,  which  we  are  to  give  to  ourselves,  •with 
the  same  gravity  of  attention,  and  hear  it  with  the  same 
surprise,  as  if  it  were  really  spoken  by  another  person. 
We  are  played  upon  by  the  puppets  of  our  own  moving. 
We  are  staggered  in  an  argument  by  an  unforeseen  ob- 
jection, or  alarmed  at  a  sudden  piece  of  information  of 
which  we  have  no  apprehension  till  it  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  some  one  with  whom  we  fancy  our- 
selves conversing.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  idea  of  what 
the  question  will  be  that  we  put  to  ourselves  till  the 
moment  of  its  birth.'  There  are  instances  of  Tery 
and  adroit  tilings  thus  occurring  to  the  mind  in 
'  Mr  S.  dreamt  that  he  was  in  his  parlour  with  a  friend, 
and  that  a  piece  of  black  cloth  was  lying  upon  the  table, 
but  which  his  friend  happened  to  remark  was  flesh- 
colour.  Hereupon  arose  a  discussion  as  to  the  colour 
of  the  cloth,  Mr  S.  maintaining  that  it  was  black,  and 
his  friend  as  strenuously  insisting  that  it  was  flesh- 
colour.  The  dispute  became  warm,  and  Mr  S.  offered 
to  bet  that  it  was  black ;  his  friend  offering  also  to  bet 
that  it  was  flesh-colour.  Mr  S.  concluded  the  bet,  »hn 
his  friend  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  is  not  bLick 
the  colour  of  more  than  half  the  human  race  ?' 


f  Kutna  Klian,  com 
greatest  singularity  nb- 


I 


completely  stealing  a  march  upon  Mr  S.,  and  w  inuing  the 
bet   Mr  S.  declares  that  the  idea  of  black  being  entittod 
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to  the  name  of  flesh-colour  had  never  before  occurred  to 
him.'*  An  explanation  on  this  subject,  suggested  by  Mr 
A.  Carmichael  of  Dublin.f  accords  with  tltc  views  here 
taken  respecting  dreaming  generally: — '  Whatever  we 
are  capable  of  thinking  without  an  effort,  we  are  sus- 
ceptible of  dreaming ;  and  during  our  w<tking  reflections 
we  frequently  imagine  what  kind  of  reply  an  adversary 
might  make  to  an  observation  we  had  dropped ;  we  im- 
mediately enter  into  the  warmth  of  argument  by  coin- 
ing an  answer  of  our  own  in  return,  and  when  we  have 
said  all  that  occurs  on  that  side  of  the  question,  a  reply 
naturally  suggests  itself  on  the  other,  all  the  merit  of 
which  we  ascribe  to  our  antagonist;  and  thus  the  dis- 
putation goes  on  as  if  Itco  different  mind*  were  engaged 
in  the  contest — the  words,  by  a  strange  illusion,  tingling 
in  our  ears,  and  the  ardent  looks  and  forcible  gestures 
flitting  before  our  eyes,  till  some  real  object,  breaking 
on  our  attention,  recalls  us  to  the  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  nature  of  the  reverie,  which,  till 
now,  wc  thought  real.  In  sleep  there  is  no  such  intru- 
sion, but  the  dream  and  the  reverie  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  as  long  as  they  last' 

With  reference  to  the  occasional  acutcness  of  the 
mind  in  sleep,  it  seems  not  unsuitable  here  to  remark, 
that  there  arc  some  persons  who  acknowledge  to  an 
unusual  felicity  of  conception  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  waking.  Sir  Walter  Scott  experienced  this  singular 
lucidity,  which  seems  half  allied  to  that  of  a  certain 
class  of  dreams.  The  present  writer  has  also  been  often 
conscious  of  useful  ideas  and  happy  projects  occurring 
to  him  for  the  first  time  at  this  peculiar  moment  The 
state  is  certainly  not  that  of  full  consciousness ;  it  occurs 
just  as  sleep  is  breaking  up.  A  young  man  whom  I 
believed  to  bo  totally  unknown  to  me  called  one  day, 
and  sent  in  his  card  requesting  to  see  me.  He  was  ad- 
mitted, and  addressed  me  easily  and  fluently  about  a 
situation  he  was  in  quest  of,  asking  in  conclusion  for 
any  information  I  could  give  that  was  likely  to  be  use- 
ful. Setting  down  what  was  odd  in  this  visit  to  non- 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  gave  the 
youth  all  the  information  I  possessed,  and  by  and  by  he 
took  his  leave,  but  not  till  he  had  asked  if  I  should  like- 
to  know  how  he  prospered  in  his  canvass.  An  im- 
pression was  thus  left  upon  my  mind  that  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  between  me  and  my  visitor,  and 
that  he  was  treating  me  all  along  as  an  acquaintance, 
while  i  conceived  him  (perhaps  erroneously)  to  be  a 
stranger.  I  thought  little  more  about  the  incident ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  few  days  it  would  now  and  then  come 
into  my  mind  as  a  somewhat  odd  one.  Three  mornings 
after,  when  I  was  awaking,  but  not  fully  awake, 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  young  man  was 
probably  the  son  of  a  widow  lady  with  whom  I  was 
slightly  acquainted,  and  whom  I  now  remembered  he 
resembled  a  little.  And  on  inquiry,  this  proved  to  be 
the  case.  The  wonder  here  is,  that  the  idea  should 
have  occurred  to  mo  at  such  a  moment,  as  it  had  failed 
to  present  itself  when  the  mind  was  in  a  clearer  state 
during  two  preceding  days.  I  had  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, seen  the  young  man  since  he  grew  up ;  but  he 
may  have  come  under  my  notice  at  the  recent  funeral 
of  one  of  his  relations,  which  I  attended,  though  I  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  him  there,  and  certainly  if  I 
did,  never  formed  the  faintest  surmise  of  who  he  was. 

This  anecdote  seems  suitable  as  a  preparation  for  that 
class  of  dreams  which  Dr  Abercrombie  calls  •  the  revival 
of  old  associations  respecting  things  which  had  entirely 
passed  out  of  the  mind,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten ;'  about  which  he  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledges that  'some  of  the  facts  connected  with  them 
appear  rcforablo  to  any  principle  with  which 


we  are  at  present  acquainted.'  The  learned  writer  gives 
the  following,  as  having  occurred  to  a  particular  friend 


of  his,  and  to  be  relied  on  in  its  most  minute  particu- 
lars : — '  The  gentleman  was  at  the  time  connected  with 
one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Glasgow,  and  was  at  his 
place  at  the  tellers'  tabl-,  where  money  is  paid,  when  a 
person  entered  demanding  payment  "of  a  sum  of  six 
pounds.  There  were  several  people  waiting,  who  were, 
in  turn,  entitled  to  be  attended  to  before  nim,  but  he 
was  extremely  impatient,  and  rather  noisy;  and  being, 
besides,  a  remarkable  stammerer,  he  became  so  annoy- 
ing, that  another  gentleman  requested  my  friend  to  pay 
him  his  money  and  get  rid  of  him.  He  did  so,  accord- 
ingly, but  with  an  expression  of  impatience  at  being 
obliged  to  attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
was  eight  or  nine  months  after,  the  books  of  the  bank 
could  not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency  being  ex- 
actly six  pounds.  Several  days  and  nights  had  been 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  error,  but  with- 
out success;  when,  at  last,  my  friend  returned  home, 
much  fatigued,  and  went  to  bed.  He  dreamt  of  being 
at  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  the  whole  transaction  with 
the  stammerer,  as  now  detailed,  passed  before  him  in  all 
its  particulars.  He  awoke  under  a  full  impression  that 
the  dream  was  to  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  what  he 
was  so  anxiously  in  search  of;  and.  on  examination, 
soon  discovered  that  the  sum  paid  to  this  person  in  the 
manner  now  mentioned,  had  been  neglected  to  l>c  in- 
serted in  the  book  of  interests,  and  that  it  exactly  ac- 
counted for  the  error  in  the  balance.' 

The  most  remarkable  anecdote  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject  is  one  which  has  been  presented 
under  fictitious  circumstances  in  the  talc  of  'The  Anti- 
quary,' and  which  the  distinguished  author  has  since 
related  in  the  notes  to  that  novel : — '  Mr  R.  of  Rowland, 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  vale  of  Gala,  was 
prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  accumulated 
arrears  of  teind  (or  tithe),  for  which  he  was  said  to  be 
indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the  titulars  (lay  impropria- 
tors of  the  tithes).  Mr  li.  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of  proce»s  pe- 
culiar to  the  law  of  Scotland,  purchased  these  tcinds 
from  the  titular,  and  therefore  that  the  present  prose- 
cution was  groundless.  But,  after  an  industrious  search 
among  his  father's  papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public 
records,  and  a  careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who 
had  transacted  law-business  for  his  father,  no  evidence 
could  be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.  The  period 
was  now  near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his 
lawsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  his  deter- 
mination to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  and  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a 
dream  to  the  following  purpose.  His  father,  who  had 
been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to  him,  he  thought, 
and  asked  him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In 
dreams  men  are  not  surprised  at  such  apparitions.  Mr 
K.  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of  the  cause  of 
his  distress,  adding,  that  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him,  because 
he  had  a  strong  consciousness  that  it  was  not  due, 
though  he  was  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  belief.  ''  You  are  right,  my  son,"  replied  the 
paternal  shade  ;  "  I  did  acquire  right  to  these  teinds,  for 
payment  of  which  you  are  now  prosecuted.    The  papers 

relating  to  the  transaction  are  in  the  bands  of  Mr  , 

a  writer  (or  attorney)  who  is  now  retired  from  profes- 
sional business,  and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on  tliat  occasion  for 
a  particular  reason,  but  who  never,  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, transacted  business  on  my  account.    It  is  very 

possible,"  pursued  the  vision,  "  that  Mr  may  have 

forgotten  a  matter  which  is  now  of  a  very  old  date;  but 
you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by  this  token,  that, 
when  I  came  to  pay  his  account,  there  vas  difficulty  in 
getting  chango  for"  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that 
we  were  forced  to  drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern." 

'  Mr  R.  awaked  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  words  of 
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the  Tision  imprinted  on  bis  mind,  and  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ride  ncroM  the  country  to  Inveresk,  instead  of 
going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  there,  lie 
waited  on  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  very 
old  man.  Without  saying  anything  of  the  vision,  lie  in- 
quired whether  he  remembered  having  conducted  such 
a  matter  for  his  deceased  father.  The  old  gentleman 
could  not  at  first  bring  the  circumstance  to  his  recol- 
lection, but,  on  mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold, 
the  whole  returned  upon  his  memory ;  he  made  an  im- 
mediate search  for  the  papers,  and  recovered  them,  so 
that  Mr  R.  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  cause  which  he  was  ou  the  verge  of 
losing.' 

'  There  is  every  reason,'  says  Dr  Abercrombic,  '  to 
believe  that  this  very  interes'ting  case  is  referable  to 
the  principle  lately  mentioned  j  that  the  gentleman  had 
heard  the  circumstances  from  his  father,  but  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  them,  until  the  frequent  and  intense 
application  of  his  mind  to  the  subject  with  which  they 
were  connected  at  length  gave  ri*e  to  a  train  of  asso- 
ciation which  recalled  them  in  the  dream.  To  the 
same  principle  are  referable  the  two  following  anec- 
dotes, which  I  have  received  as  entirely  authentic ;  the 
fi^st  of  them  from  the  individual  to  w  hom  it  occurred. 
A  gentleman  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh  had  mislaid  an 
imi>ortant  paper  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  a 
property  which  was  to  be  settled  on  a  particular  day. 
Most  anxious  search  had  been  made  for  it  for  many 
days,  but  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  the  parties  were  to  meet  for  the  final  settlement 
had  arrived,  without  the  paper  being  discovered.  The 
son  of  the  gentleman  then  went  to  bed  under  much 
anxiety  and  disap|>ointnient,  and  dreamt  that  at  the 
time  when  the  missing  paper  was  delivered  to  his  father, 
his  table  was  covered  with  papers  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  client.  He  awoke  under  the  im- 
pression, went  immediately  to  a  box  appropriated  to  the 
papers  of  that  client,  and  there  found  the  paper  they 
had  been  in  search  of,  which  had  been  tied  up  by  mis- 
take in  a  parcel  to  which  it  was  in  no  way  related. 
Another  individual  connected  with  a  public  office  had 
mislaid  a  paper  of  such  importance,  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  his  situation  if  he  did  not  produce 
it  After  a  long  but  unsuccessful  search,  under  intense 
anxiety,  he  also  dreamt  of  discovering  the  paper  in 
a  particular  place,  and  found  it  there  accordingly.' 
In  seeking  to  account  for  these  instances,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  often  occurrences  fail  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  us,  and  do  not  become  objects  of  conscious 
memory,  although  the  memory  of  persons  who  were  in 
our  company  at  the  time  proves  that  we  had  full  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  and  receiving  impressions  from 
them.  When  an  effort  is  made  to  remind  us  of  such 
circumstances,  we  arc  apt  to  deny  their  occurrence, 
having  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  them.  But  in 
such  cases  it  would  appear  that  an  impression  has  been 
made,  although  no  record  of  it  has  been  kept ;  and  ac- 
cordingly some  particular  association  may  recall  it  We 
have  only  to  suppose  conditions  particularly  favourable 
for  the  revival  of  such  lost  impressions  as  occurring  at 
certain  times  during  sleep,  to  account  for  the  class  of 
dreams  under  consideration.  They  seem,  however,  to 
prove  that  the  mind  sometimes  enjoys  an  unusual 
clearness  in  sleep — that  there  is,  in  short,  a  peculiar 
lucidity  occasionally  experienced  while  we  are  in  that 
state,  which  generally  appears  as  a  suspension  of  the 
mental  powers. 

We  now  approach  the  class  of  dreams  which  the 
superstitious  are  apt  to  set  down  as  supernatural,  but 
of  which,  of  course,  we  can  only  conclude  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  natural  principle  concerned.  Some 
dreams  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  old  writers.  For 
example,  Marcus  Antoninus  learned  in  his  dreams  seve- 
ral remedies  for  spitting  of  blood.  Galen,  having  an  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm,  was  directed  by  a  dream 
to  open  a  vein  between  the  fourth  finger  and  thumb — 
an  operation  which  restored  him  to  health.    4  It  is  re- 


lated of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that,  when  at  Paris  in 
1671,  being  disordered  with  "a  pain  in  his  reins,"  he 
sent  for  a  physician,  who  prescribed  blood-letting ;  but 
he  deferred  submitting  to  it,  and  dreamed  that  very 
night  that  he  was  in  a  place  where  palm-trees  grew,  and 
that  a  woman  in  a  romantic  habit  offered  dates  to  him. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured  him.'*  It 
is  possible  that  in  these  instances  the  remedies  sug- 
gested may  have  been  mere  revivals  of  knowledge  for- 
merly acquired,  but  forgotten  in  the  interval  But 
such  a  surmise  is  inapplicable  to  the  following  rase, 
related  by  Dr  Abercrombie : — '  A  gentleman  in  Edin- 
burgh was  affected  with  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  for  which  he  was  under  the  care  of  two  emi- 
nent surgeons,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  opera- 
tion. About  two  days  before  the  time  appointed  fur 
it,  the  wife  of  the  patient  dreamt  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
operation  would  not  be  required.  On  examining  the 
tumor  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased;  and,  in 
short,  this  turned  out  to  be  a  spontaneous  cure.  To 
persons  not  professional,  it  may  be  right  to  mention, 
that  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism  without  an  operation 
is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence,  not  happening  in  one 
out  of  numerous  instances,  and  never  to  be  looked  upon 
as  probable  in  any  individual  case.'  One  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this  case  to  the  alleged 
instances  of  clairvoyance  among  the  practisers  of  animal 
magnetism.  It  is  but  proper,  however,  to  advert  to  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Dr  Abercrombie,  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  is.  *  It  is  likely,'  says  he,  4  that  the  ladjr  had 
heard  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  termination  [to  her 
husband's  illness],  and  that  her  anxiety  had  very  natu- 
rally embodied  it  in  a  dream :  the  fulfilment  of  it  at  the 
very  time  when  the  event  took  place  is  certainly,'  he 
admits,  4  a  very  remarkable  coincidence.' 

Dr  Abercrombie  also  relates  a  story  which  has  been 
long  current  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  believes  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  *  A  clergy- 
man had  come  to  this  city  from  a  short  distance  in  tlie 
country,  and  was  sleeping  at  an  inn,  when  he  dreamt  of 
seeing  a  fire,  and  one  of  his  children  in  the  midst  of  it 
He  awoke  with  the  impression,  and  instantly  left  town 
on  his  return  home.  When  he  arrived  within  sight  of 
his  house,  he  found  it  on  fire,  and  got  there  in  time  to 
assist  in  saving  one  of  his  children,  who,  in  the  alarm 
and  confusion,  had  been  left  in  a  situation  of  danger.' 
The  learned  author  deems  it  possible  that  this  dream 
might  have  been  suggested  by  an  anxiety,  ou  the  j>art 
of  the  dreamer,  about  the  consequences  of  a  fire  happen- 
ing at  his  house  in  his  absence.  He  adds  a  few  more 
cases,  which  he  vouches  for  as  entirely  authentic  4  A 
lady  dreamt  that  an  aged  female  relative  had  been 
murdered  by  a  black  servant;  and  the  dream  occurred 
more  than  once.  She  was  then  so  impressed  by  it,  that 
she  went  to  the  house  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  related, 
and  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  during  the  following  night  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman,  hearing  footsteps 
on  the  stair,  left  his  place  of  concealment  and  met  the 
servant  carrying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  in  a  con- 
fused and  hurried  manner,  that  he  was  going  to  mend 
his  mistress's  fire ;  which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  evidently  impossible  ; 
and,  on  further  investigation,  a  strong  kuife  was  found 
concealed  beneath  the  coals.  Another  lady  dreamt  that 
a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been  drowned  along  with  some 
young  companions  with  whom  he  had  engaged  to  go  ou 
a  sailing  excursion  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  sent  for 
him  in  the  morning,  and  with  much  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  give  up  his  engagement :  his  com- 
panions went,  and  were  all  drowned.  A  lady  in  Edin- 
burgh had  sent  her  watch  to  be  repaired ;  a  long  time 
elapsed  without  her  being  able  to  recover  it ;  and,  after 


*  Millingcn's  Curiosities  of  Medical  Kxpericnce,  307. 
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many  excuses,  she  began  to  suspect  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  novr  dreamt  that  the  watchmaker's 
boy.  by  whom  the  watcli  was  sent,  had  dropt  it  in  the 
street,  and  injured  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  repaired.  She  then  went  to  the  master,  and, 
without  any  allusion  to  her  dream,  put  the  question  to 
him  directly,  when  he  confessed  that  it  was  true.' 
On  these  cases  our  author  remarks,  '  Such  coincidences 
derive  their  wonderful  character  from  standing  alone, 
and  apart  from  those  numerous  instances  in  which  such 
dreams  take  place  without  any  fulfilment.'  But  this  is 
not  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  coincidences  so  ex- 
tremely peculiar,  and  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  that  a 
law  is  concerned  of  which  we  are  ignorant 

Here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  to  the  writer  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature,  though  he  was  awake  at  the  time.  I 
was  walking  home  to  dinner,  when  a  train  of  associa- 
tion brought  to  my  mind  the  apparatus  erected  near 
my  house  for  the  sports  of  my  children,  and  the  idea  of 
a.  painful  accident  occasioned  thereby  was  pressed  for- 
cibly on  my  mind,  though  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am 
in  general  remarkably  free  from  anxiety.  I,  as  it  were, 
saw  before  me  a  particular  child  with  a  deep  gash  upon 
her  cheek  occasioned  by  a  fall,  and  so  strong  was  the 
impression,  that  I  could  have  scarcely  suffered  more 
from  the  sight  of  the  actual  object.  Immediately  after, 
I  reflected  upon  the  explanation  usually  given  of  such 
presentiments,  which  happen  to  be  coincident  with 
actual  occurrences,  namely,  that  we  hear  only  of  the 
rare  and  occasional  hits,  and  never  of  the  numerous 
exceptions.  Of  course,  thought  I,  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  nothing  occurs,  and  which  are 
therefore  overlooked.  And  this  idea  was  not  the  less 
received  by  me,  that  the  incident  was  of  a  kind  of  which 
I  had  no  former  experience.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  I  was  called  out  of  my  room  by  a  servant,  who 
seemed  to  have  something  very  serious  to  communicate, 
and,  being  taken  up  stairs  to  one  of  the  children's  bed- 
rooms, there  found  that  one  of  them,  different,  however, 
from  the  one  pictured  in  my  vision  (if  I  may  so  call  it), 
had  had  a  gash  of  two  inches  long  inflicted  on  the  crown 
of  her  head,  from  coming  violently  in  contact  with  the 
belting  of  the  room  while  indulging  in  a  game  of  romps 
in  bed.  If  this  were  one  coincidence  out  of  many  cases 
of  failure,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice ;  but  as  the 
only  such  case  of  presentiment  I  have  any  recollection 
of  experiencing,  it  appears  to  me  remarkable.  It  also 
tends  to  support  the  analogy  which  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking  conditions. 

Having  quoted  already  rather  too  liberally  from  Dr 
Abercrombie,  I  shall  not  adopt  any  of  his  examples  of 
the  highest  class  of  marvellous  dreams,  but  present,  in- 
stead, a  few  which  have  been  communicated  by  a  re- 
sisted correspondent : — '  A  young  lady  on  the  eve  of 
marriage,  dreamed  one  night  that  she  and  her  lover 
were  walking  along  a  pleasant  path  side  by  side.  Wide- 
spreading  trees  waved  their  lofty  branches  above  their 
hr-ads;  her  lover  turned  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  asked 
if  he  should  show  her  the  home  which  he  had  pro- 
vided. She  longed  to  see  it  and  they  pursued  their 
way  ;  they  came  to  a  tangled  thicket,  through  which 
they  found  a  difficulty  in  passing.  At  last  they  sud- 
denly came  to  an  opening;  a  grave  lay  open  before 
them  ;  the  yew,  the  cypress,  and  other  dark  evergreens 
were  seen  on  every  side  ;  her  lover  pointed  to  the  grave, 
and  said,  "There  is  our  home."  She  wakened  in  vio- 
lent agitation.  The  dream  made  a  dreadful  impression 
on  her,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  her  lover's  death  was 
announced  to  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  dejec- 
tion, from  which  her  sisters  made  every  effort  to  rouse 
her ;  she  attended  them  in  their  walks,  but  was  ever 
pensive  and  sad.  One  day,  while  they  were  making 
some  purchases  in  a  shop,  she  loitered  listlessly  at  the 
floor.  A  woman  carrying  a  basket  filled  with  bunches 
of  sprigs  tied  up  together,  advanced  towards  her,  and 
asked  her  to  purchase  some.  "  I  do  not  want  them," 
she  replied,  without  raising  her  heavy  melancholy  eyes 


from  the  ground.  "  Ah!  miss,  if  you  don't  want  them 
to  dress  out  your  rooms,  you  might  like  to  have  them 
to  strew  over  the  grave  of  some  one  that  you  love." 
These  words  touched  the  right  chord,  and  she  raised  her 
sad  eyes  to  the  basket ;  there  she  saw  bunches  of  the  very 
same  evergreens  which  her  dream  had  exhibited  round 
the  grave  of  her  lover.  "Let  me  have  the  whole  basket," 
she  said,  44  at  whatever  price  you  please."  Her  sisters 
(from  whom  I  had  these  particulars)  found  her  pale  and 
faint  with  the  basket  which  she  had  just  purchased  by 
her  side.  She  planted  the  branches  round  the  grave  of 
her  lover;  some  took  root,  and  are  now  waving  their 
green  boughs  over  the  faithful  heart  tlrnt  lies  buried 
there. 

4  Not  less  remarkable  was  the  dream  of  Captain  F  , 

a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  the  strictest  veracity. 
He  was  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  hav- 
ing served  one-and-twenty  years,  was  about  to  return 
to  his  native  country  on  leave  of  absence  for  three 
years.  Some  nights  before  his  departure  from  Cal- 
cutta" he  had  a  dream  that  his  father  died.  It  was  so 
vivid,  and  so  minutely  circumstantial,  that  it  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  him,  and  he  entered  all  the 
particulars  and  the  date  into  his  pocket-book.  In  about 
six  months  after,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  let- 
ters from  Ireland,  where  his  family  resided,  waiting  for 
him.  They  announced  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
had  occurred  on  the  very  night  of  his  dream.  This 
was  so  singular,  that  when  he  joined  his  sister  a  few 
days  after,  ho  desired  her  to  enter  into  no  particulars 
relative  to  his  father's  death  till  she  should  hear  him. 
44  Sarah,"  said  he,  44 1  believe  that  my  father  did  not 
die  in  his  own  room— his  bed  was  in  the  parlour."  44  It 
was,  it  was  indeed,"  replied  she ;  44  he  had  it  brought 
down  a  short  time  after  he  was  taken  ill,  to  save  him 
the  fatigue  of  going  up  and  down  stair*."  44 1  will  show 

you  the  spot  where  it  was  placed,"  said  Captain  F  ; 

he  immediately  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  bed, 
exactly  where  it  had  been.  He  showed  where  the  coffin 
had  been  laid;  there  was  nothing  connected  with  the 
melancholy  event  which  he  could  not  detail  as  minutely 
as  those  who  had  actually  been  present.  Strange  as  all 
this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  1  luve 

frequently  heard  it  from  Captain  F         himself,  and 

from  his  wife  and  sister. 

» ljr  ])  1  who  was  Bishop  of  Down  some  years 

since,  had  a  son,  a  very  fine  boy,  a  great  darling  of  his 
parents.  At  breakfast  one  morning  the  child  turned 
eagerly  to  his  mother,  by  whose  side  he  was  sitting,  and 
said,  44  Oh,  mamma,  I  had  a  very  odd  dream  last  night ; 
I  thought  there  was  a  very  curious  and  a  very  patty  box 
brought  here,  and  it  was  to  be  my  own,  own  box  ;  my 
name  was  on  it,  and  my  age,  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  year;  it  wasn't  like  any  of  your  boxes,  mamma, 
but  it  was  a  great  deal  nicer,  and  a  great  deal  prettier; 
it  was  a  very  odd-shaped  one  though;  I  never  saw  such 
a  one ;  mamma,  I'll  show  you  what  it  was  like."  The 
child  took  some  crumbs  from  his  plate,  and  traced  out 
the  exact  form  of  a  collin.  44  Mamma,  wasn't  that  a 
curious  box?"  His  mother  was  not  superstitions,  yet 
she  felt  her  heart  die  within  her,  and  she  could  not  bear 
to  let  her  boy  out  of  her  sight  all  day.  It  grew  late,  and 
it  was  time  that  she  and  the  bishop  should  dress  for  a 
dinner  party  to  which  they  were  engaged.  While  they 
were  at  their  toilet,  the  little  boy  went  to  the  stable 
where  the  horses  were  being  harnessed  for  the  carriage 
in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  to  go.  The  boy 
prevailed  on  the  groom  to  let  him  get  on  one  of  the 
horses,  and  he  went  to  ride  round  the  yard ;  the  animal 
being  spirited,  and  the  child  not  being  able  to  manage 
him,  he  was  flung  on  the  hard  pavement,  and  killed 
on  the  spot.' 

The  first  question  which  occurs  respecting  such  dreams 
is,  can  the  recital  be  depended  upon  ?  On  this  point  we 
should  think  universal  doubt  were  preposterous,  consider- 
ing that  so  many  such  circumstances  have  been  de- 
tailed by  respectable  persons.  The  next  question  with 
many  minds  will  be,  are  they  natural  events?  Ilere 
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we  should  suppose  no  enlightened  person  could  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  As  natural 
events,  then,  how  are  they  to  he  accounted  for?  The 
only  reply  is,  that  the  principle,  if  it  be  one,  is  unknown 
to  us. 

The  subject  of  dreaming  is  unfortunate  in  its  being 
so  much  a  matter  of  vulgar  wonderment,  for  intelligent 
inquirers  are  thereby  repelled  from  it.  When  regarded 
apart  from  all  absurd  marvelling,  it  is  evidently  a 
curious  department  of  psychology,  and  one  which  de- 
serves careful  investigation.  Hy  a  proper  collection  of 
facts  on  this  subject,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  important 
advance  might  be  made  in  the  science  of  mind. 


WESTERN  BARBARY — ITS  TRIBES  AND 
ANIMALS. 

The  Barbary  states,  which  occupy  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,*  were,  till  the  pre- 
sent century,  celebrated  for  harbouring  a  nest  of  pirates, 
who  waged  war  against  the  rest  of  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial world.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  a  more 
central  point  for  the  operations  of  sea-robbery  does  not 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Having  lull  sweep  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north,  the  pirates  of  these  states 
commanded  the  high  road  traversed  by  merchant  ships 
sailing  between  Europe,  the  Grecian  and  Syrian  Archi- 
pelagos, and  Western  Asia;  while  to  the  west,  the 
trading  voyagers  through  the  North  Atlantic,  and  to 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  Eastern  Asia  (round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope),  and  the  Americas,  were  within 
their  reach.  These  local  advantages  were  made  the 
most  of,  and  a  system  of  plunder  was  carried  on  for  nges, 
so  successful  and  well  organised,  that  commercial  states 
were  glad  to  compound  for  the  atrocious  felonies,  by 
paying  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Barbary  states  to  get 
exemption  from  plunder.  The  spread  of  civilisation  has, 
however,  gradually  lessened  the  maritime  power  of  Bar- 
bary— its  seaports  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  legiti- 
mate commerce,  and  no  black-mail  is  now  paid,  except 
in  two  instances.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  unable 
to  get  quit  of  the  tax,  and  still  pay  it  to  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco. 

One  consequence  of  this  change  is,  that  regular  com- 
mercial relations  were  gradually  established  by  European 
states  with  those  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
each  territory  resides  a  consul  accredited  from  Great 
Britain,  presided  over  by  a  consul-general  who  lives 
at  Tangier,  the  chief  port  of  Morocco.  We  bring  our 
information  concerning  Barbary  down  to  this  point,  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  a  very  entertaining 
work  by  the  son  of  the  latter  official,  entitled  '  Western 
Barbary— Its  Wild  Tribes  and  Savage  Animals.'t  The 
author,  having  resided  during  many  years  with  his 
father  in  Tangier,  made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  Moorish  (Mogrebbin)  dialect  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage; and  being,  moreover,  fond  of  adventure,  fre- 
quently joined  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  natives 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Living  during  these 
excursions  as  they  lived,  he  obtained  a  deep  in- 
sight into  their  peculiarities  of  character,  ncquiring  at 
the  same  time  an  acquaintance  with  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  wild  animals  which  inhabit  the 
remoter  districts.  Much  of  this  kind  of  new  and 
valuable  information  is  woven  into  a  narrative  of  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  Mr  Hay,  to  procure  '  for  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria  a  barb  of  the  purest  blood 

*  They  consist  of  Morocco,  Tor.,  Alters,  TunU,  ami  Tripoli, 
t  By  J.  n.  Drummond  lis?,  Esq*— forming  one  voluma  of  Mor- 


from  some  of  the  breeders  of  horses  in  the  region 
around  Laraiche.'  Accompanied  by  the  sheik,  or  chief 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  a 
Moorish  soldier  by  way  of  escort,  and  a  native  servant, 
Mr  Hay  commenced  his  search  for  a  steed.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  on  their  route  when  the  party  waa 
overtaken  by  '  a  venerable-looking  Arab,  well  mounted 
on  an  iron-gray  rat-tailed  barb  :  on  the  bow  of  his  high- 
peaked  saddle  rested  the  long  Moorish  gun ;  and  in  hia 
right  hand  he  carried  a  small  stick,  upon  which  were 
inscribed  some  Arabic  characters.  This  I  recognised 
as  one  of  the  holy  batons  given  by  sainted  persons  to 
those  who  are  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  as  a  pro- 
tection on  the  road  from  robbers  and  from  mishaps  of 
all  sorts,  A  simple  haik  was  his  only  covering;  his 
legs  and  sinewy  arms  were  bare,  and  his  slippered  feet 
were  armed  with  the  Moorish  spurs,  which  are  merely 
silvered  spikes  of  iron  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  circle  of 
metal  at  the  hilt  to  prevent  more  than  the  point  pene- 
trating; but  even  with  this  precaution,  I  have  heard  of 
a  bad  rider  giving  a  death-wound  to  his  steed."  This 
man  proved  a  most  amusing  travelling  companion,  for 
he  was  an  excellent  story-teller.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  first  tale  (which  is  amusing,  but  too  long 
and  too  barbarous  in  some  of  its  details  for  extract),  he 
became  so  excited  by  his  own  recital,  that  he  suddenly 
broke  off  his  story,  '  and  dashing  his  spurs  into  the 
flank  of  his  barb,  burst  away  at  full  speed,  shouting 
"  Allah !  Allah ! "  His  turban  fell  off— not  accidentally, 
I  am  inclined  to  think — and  the  haik,  loosed  from  his 
shoulders  in  the  breeze,  was  poised  in  the  air  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  then  fired,  threw  the 
rat-tailed  on  his  haunches,  and  wheeling  round,  came 
back  at  full  gallop.  As  he  approached  us  he  recovered 
his  haik  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  then,  throwing 
himself  on  one  side,  stretched  his  long  arm,  and  while 
yet  in  full  course,  whisked  up  his  turban  from  the 
ground.  In  another  moment  he  was  by  my  side,  re- 
placed his  head-gear  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  con- 
tinued his  narrative  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  merely  paused 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.'  To  this  specimen  of  Arab 
horsemanship,  Mr  Hay  adds  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
the  extreme  love  these  equestrians  have  for  a  favourite 
horse.  Travelling,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  company 
with  the  unfortunate  African  traveller,  John  Davidson, 
he  was  proceeding  between  Mehedeca  and  Rabat,  when 
'we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  mounted  Arabs,  one  of 
whom  waa  riding  a  mottled  gray,  the  handsomest  barb 
I  ever  saw.  Riding  up  to  the  man,  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  having  put  him  into  good 
humour  by  praising  his  steed,  I  told  him  I  would  make 
him  rich  if  he  would  sell  me  the  mottled  gray. 

'  "  What  is  your  price?"  said  the  Arab. 

'  I  offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  tnitxukel,  about  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  a  large  sum  in  the  interior.  "  It  is  a 
good  price,"  said  the  Arab ;  "  but  look,"  said  he.  and  he 
brought  his  horse  on  the  other  side  of  me  ;  "  look  at  this 
side  of  him— you  must  offer  more."  "  Well,  come,"  I 
said,  "  you  are  a  poor  man,  and  fond  of  your  horse  ;  we 
won't  dispute  about  the  matter;  so,  give  me  your  hand.* 
What  say  you— two  hundred?"  " That  is  a  large  price 
truly,"  Baid  the  Arab,  his  cyca  glistening,  and  I  thought 
the  horse  was  mine.  But  my  eagerness,  I  suppose,  had 
been  too  apparent,  so  the  Arab  thought  I  might  go  still 
further,  and  shaking  the  bridle,  off  he  went  at  full  speed. 
The  mottled  gray  curled  its  tail  in  the  air,  and  vanished 
to  a  speck  in  no  time.  I  turned  to  speak  to  Davidson, 
and  the  next  moment  the  Arab  wsi  at  my  side ;  and 
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patting  the  neck  of  his  gray,  he  said,  "  Look  .it  him — see 
— not  a  hair  is  turned.    What  will  you  give  me  now?" 

'Davidson  prompted  me  to  oiler  even  four  hundred 
ducats  rather  tliau  let  the  animal  go.  Again  I  began 
bargaining,  and  offered  three  hundred.  On  this  the 
Arab  gave  his  hand,  and  thanking  me,  said—"  Chris- 
tian, 1  now  can  boast  of  the  price  you  hare  offered  ;  but 
it  is  in  vain  that  you  seek  to  tempt  me,  for  I  would  not 
sell  my  horse  for  all  the  gold  you  or  any  other  man  pos- 
sess." Having  said  this,  lie  joined  his  companions. 
Calling  the  kaid,  or  chief  of  our  escort,  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  rider  of  the  gray,  adding,  that  I  supposed 
he  must  be  rich,  as  he  had  refused  so  large  a  sum  ?  The 
kaid  said,  "  All  I  know  is,  that  he  is  a  great  fool ;  for  ho 
possesses  nothing  in  the  world  but  that  horse,  which 
he  bought  when  a  colt,  selling  his  tent,  flocks,  and  even 
his  wife,  to  buy  it."  ' 

Many  passages  in  Mr  Hay's  book  exhibit  in  very  ter- 
rible colours  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  Moorish  go- 
vernment, the  rapacity  of  which  is  scarcely  to  Ik?  paral- 
leled. Relics  of  various  nations  which  formerly  con- 
quered and  colonised  the  country  are  often  turned  up 
from  the  earth  hy  the  peasantry.  The  law  concerning 
treasure-trove  is,  that  everything  so  found  must  be 
instantly  given  up  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  are  inflicted  to  extort  con- 
fessions from  individuals  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
suspected  of  having  made  any  such  discoveries.  The 
following  is  on  instance  : — '  Some  years  ago,  when  Alarby 
E'Saidy  was  governor  of  Tangier,  and  dealt  out  his  jus- 
tice by  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  one  Mohamed,  a  poor 
countryman,  who  dwelt  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  an- 
•  .  cient  city  of  Booammar,  around  which  lie  scattered  many 
old  ruins,  was  ploughing  a  slip  of  land  which  had  evi- 
dently bun  fallow  for  mauy  years :  the  land  had  lately 
been  given  to  him  as  a  reward  for  two  years*  hard  service 
in  active  warfare,  under  the  banners  of  his  sultan,  against 
the  rebel  tribe  Oodaia — a  method  not  unusual  of  recom- 
pensing the  militia,  wlio  constitute  the  armed  force  of 
this  empire.  In  au  adjoining  Held  was  a  fellow-villager 
actively  employed  in  the  same  pursuit    Now,  Moha- 

I  J  med's  ploughshare  happened  to  strike  against  some  ob- 

I I  stacle,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  a  large 
,  i  earthen  vase  of  curious  form.  Mohamed,  fluding  it 
I  !  sound,  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  service  to  his  family 

for  fetching  water  from  the  village  well,  went  to  the 
border  of  the  field,  where  he  hud  left  his  outer  garments, 
and  there  deposited  it. 

'  The  discovery,  and  honest  Mohamed's  subsequent 
movements,  were  not  unobserved  by  his  neighbour,  who 
suspected  from  his  silence  that  there  was  more  found 
than  an  earthen  pot.    So,  on  returning  from  his  day's 
labour,  he  told  the  village  gossijw  that  Mohamed  had 
assuredly  found  a  treasure ;  for  ho  had  marked  him, 
whilst  ploughing,  turn  up  a  large  pot  which  appeared 
to  be  very  heavy,  and  which  he  had  immediately  hidden 
under  his  clothes,  and  had  not  said  one  word  to  him 
about  it,  although  he  was  hard  by.    The  following  was 
a  market  day,  when  the  villagers  of  Booammar  flocked 
'  as  usual  to  Tangier.   The  news  of  Mohamed's  discovery 
;  |  was  soon  spread  among  the  town's  folk,  and  it  was  not 
f    long  ere  it  reached  the  soldiers,  the  alert  spies  of  old 
I  '  Alarby  K'Saidy,  to  whom  they  quickly  reported  the 
I  tale,  with  no  few  exaggerations.    Mohamed,  unsuspi- 
cious of  impending  evil,  was  disposing  of  his  little  pro- 
|  duce,  when  the  rude  hands  of  two  soldiers  arrested  him, 
!  and,  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  without  any  reason 
j  given,  dragged  him  before  the  gray-bearded  hakem. 
I  "Sol  have  caught  you  at  last,  you  rascal.    You  have 
I     found  a  treasure,  and  not  reported  it.    Speak,  and  let  us 
i  know  the  amount ;  and  look  to  your  words."  Mohamed 
I  told  his  story,  which  was  a  plain  one ;  and  begging  for 
1    mercy,  requested,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
I  statement,  that  a  soldier  might  be  sent  to  search  his 
I  1  bouse  and  bring  the  pot,  which  would  be  delivered  up 
by  his  family.    The  kaid  ngrced,  and  Mohamed  was  in 
the  meantime  confined  in  prison.    The  soldier  made 
the  search,  and  nothing  was  found  but  the  empty  vase. 


On  this  being  announced  to  the  Kaid  Alarby,  Mohamed 
was  again  brought  before  him. 

"*  1  am  not,"  said  the  ruthless  magistrate,  "to  be  im- 
posed upon  hy  such  small  cunning.  Down  with  him, 
let  hitn  have  five  hundred  stripes,  and  then  see  if  he  will 
declare  his  hiding  corner  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth." 

'  To  hear  was  to  obey  ;  and  the  unfortunate  ploughman 
received  full  five  hundred  blows  from  the  dreaded  whip 
of  Tsafilelts ;  but  he  persisted  to  the  last  lash  in  saying 
that  he  had  found  no  treasure.  -  Back  with  him  to  the 
dungeon,"  said  the  kaid ;  and  the  wretched  Mohamed 
was  carried  half  senseless  to  prison.  A  month  passed  ; 
and  every  day  his  poor  wife  trudged  to  town  with  his 
scanty  meal ;  for  Moorish  authorities  rarely  bestow  a 
morsel  of  food  on  the  prisoners,  leaving  them  to  depend 
solely  upou  what  may  be  brought  by  their  families, 
who  are  not  prevented  giving  the  prisoners  every  kind 
of  luxury,  if  they  be  nblo  to  afford  it.  The  little  pro- 
perty Mohamed  possessed  was  soon  exhausted.  His 
wife  had  a  young  family,  and  having  no  means  of  sup- 
porting both  them  and  her  husband,  extreme  want  soon 
stared  her  in  the  face.  Exhaustion  of  body  and  anguish 
of  mind  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  confined  her 
to  the  hut. 

'  Thus  day  after  day  passed  away.  No  one  brought 
Moliamed  his  usual  pittance,  and  no  one  came  to  soothe 
him  in  his  misery;  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
charity  of  some  fellow-prisoners,  the  honest  ploughman 
must  have  died  of  starvation.  The  jailer,  however,  was  i 
more  humane  than  most  of  his  trade ;  and,  seeing  the 
truly  wretched  state  of  his  prisoner,  endeavoured  to  | 
iutercedo  in  his  behalf  with  Kaid  Alarby;  but  the 
tyrant  was  inflexible.  "Let  God  be  witness,"  said  he, 
"  I  never  will  free  him  till  he  give  up  the  treasure." 
Upon  being  informed  of  this,  poor  Mohamed  fell  on  the 
ground,  tore  his  beard,  and  swearing  by  God  and  his 
prophet,  cried  out,  "  There  is  no  justice  on  earth  ;  our 
religion  and  our  law  are  all  void  1  But  hark  ye,"  said 
he  to  the  jailer,  "  tell  the  governor  that  I  submit  to  his 
will,  and  he  shall  have  the  treasure :  tell  him  to  send 
with  me  guards,  and  I  will  deliver  up  my  riches." 
Mohamed's  eye  looked  wild  as  he  spoke,  and  the  jailer 
knew  not  whether  he  was  frantic  or  in  his  right  mind. 
"  Aha  1"  said  the  kaid  upon  hearing  of  his  having  con- 
fessed ;  "1  knew  we  should  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Send  with  him  a  couple  of  stout  fellows ;  and  let  them 
be  on  the  look-out  that  he  does  not  conceal  any  part  of 
his  wealth." 

4  Mohamed  was  conducted  with  shackles  on  his  legs  to 
Booammar.  As  he  entered  the  village,  he  learnt  that 
his  poor  wife  had  died  of  sickness  and  grief,  and  that 
his  children  were  supported  by  the  miserable  tell-tale, 
who  had  since  bitterly  repented  of  the  injury  he  had 
thought'essly  done  to  his  honest  neighbour,  and  had 
even  offered  the  kaid  a  handsome  present  to  induce  him 
to  free  poor  Mohamed  from  thraldom.  On  reaching  the 
ploughman's  dwelling,  the  soldiers  were  about  to  enter 
with  him.  "  Stop,"  said  he ;  "  every  man's  house  is 
sacred;  wait  n  little,  and  I.  will  show  you  all."  The 
soldiers  would  have  disregarded  Mohamed's  request ; 
but  a  murmur  of  indignation  ran  through  the  crowd  of 
villagers  at  such  disregard  of  their  customs.  A  few 
minutes  elapsed,  when  Mohamed  again  appeared  at  his 
threshold ;  but  now  he  had  his  gun  with  him,  and  two 
little  children  were  clinging  to  their  father's  knees, 
calling  for  notice  from  their  long-absent  parent.  The 
soldiers  fell  back,  thinking  he  intended  violence  to  them ; 
but  this  was  far  from  the  poor  man's  thoughts.  He 
had  attached  a  string  to  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  and 
passing  it  behind  the  stock,  now  put  the  muzzle  to  his  i 
head.  The  soldiers,  perceiving  his  object,  were  rushing  I 
forward  to  seize  him,  when  he  cried  out,  "Tell  the  kaid 
that  this  nlone  remains  for  me  to  give— my  bliKxl— let 
it  be  on  his  head!"  and  pulling  the  string,  he  fell  a 
corpse.  The  soldiers  returned,  and  reported  what  had 
happened.  "Awa?"  (is  that  all?)  said  the  kaid;  "  so 
he  lied  after  all — God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul  t"  And 
thus  was  wound  up  the  affair  of  the  ancient  vase,' 
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Beguiling  the  way  with  talcs  of  tho  chase  and  personal 
adventure,  Mr  Hay  and  his  party  reached  Laraiche — his 
destination.    A  book  of  travels  in  these  latitudes  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  story  of  the  wondrous  feats 
performed  by  the  far-famed  snake-charmers.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr  Hay  presents  his  contribution  to  the  numerous 
snake-stories  already  in  print :— '  As  we  strolled  through 
the  market-place  [of  Laraiche],  we  met  a  party  of 
Eisowy,  or  snake-charmers ;  they  consisted  of  four 
Soosys,  or  natives  of  the  province  of  Soos,  three  of 
whom  were  musicians,  their  instruments  being  long 
rude  canes  resembling  in  form  a  flute,  but  open  at 
both  ends,  into  one  of  which  the  performer  blew,  pro- 
ducing melancholy  but  pleasing  notes.    We  invited  the 
Eisowy  to  exhibit  their  snakes ;  to  this  they  readily 
assented.    They  commenced  by  raising  up  their  hands 
as  if  they  were  holding  a  book,  muttering  in  unison  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  calling  upon  Seedna 
Liner,  who  in  Morocco  is  held  as  the  patron  saint  of 
snake-charmers.    Having  concluded  this  invocation,  the 
music  struck  up,  and  the  snake-charmer  danced  in  rapid 
whirls,  which  no  Strauss  could  have  kept  time  to.  around 
the  basket  containing  the  reptiles.    This  basket  was 
made  of  cane-work  covered  with  goat-skin.  Stopping 
suddenly,  the  snake-charmer  thrust  his  bare  arm  into 
the  basket,  and  pulled  out  a  large  black  cobra  capella, 
or  hooded  snake :  this  he  handled  as  if  it  had  been  his 
turban,  and  proceeded  to  twine  it  around  his  head, 
dancing  as  before,  whilst  the  reptile  seemed  to  obey  his 
wishes,  by  preserving  its  position  on  his  head.  The 
cobra  was  then  placed  on  the  ground,  and  standing  erect 
on  its  tail,  moved  its  head  to  and  fro,  apparently  keep- 
ing time  to  the  music.    Now  whirling  round  in  circles 
still  more  rapidly  than  before,  the  Eisowy  again  put  his 
hand  into  the  basket,  and  pulled  out  successively,  and 
placed  on  the  ground  two  very  poisonous  species  of  ser- 
pents, natives  of  the  deserts  of  Soos.  called  leffa.  They 
were  of  a  mottled  colour,  with  black  spots  ;  were  thick 
in  the  body,  and  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  long.    The  name  leffa  is  given,  I  imagine,  by  the 
Mogrebbin  Arabs  to  this  kind  of  serpent  from  their  re- 
semblance, when  in  the  act  of  darting  at  their  prey,  to 
the  Arabic  letter  fa,  le  being  merely  the  article  trans- 
posed.   These  reptiles  proved  more  active  and  less  docile 
than  the  cobra  ;  for,  half  coiled,  and  holding  their  heads 
in  a  slanting  position  ready  for  an  attack,  they  watched 
with  sparkling  eyes  the  movements  of  the  charmer, 
darting  at  him  with  open  jaws  every  now  and  then,  ns 
he  ventured  within  their  reach,  and  throwing  forward 
their  body  with  amazing  velocity,  whilst  their  tail  ap- 
peared to  remain  on  the  same  spot,  and  then  recoiling 
back  again.    The  Eisowy  warded  off  with  his  long  haik 
the  attacks  which  they  made  upon  his  bare  legs,  and 
the  leffas  seemed  to  expend  their  venom  upon  the  gar- 
ment. 

'  Now,  calling  on  Seedna  Eiser,  he  seized  hold  of  one 
of  the  two  serpents  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  danced 
round  with  it ;  then  opening  its  jaws  with  a  small  stick, 
he  displayed  to  the  spectators  the  fangs,  from  which 
there  oozed  a  white  and  oily  substance.  He  then  put 
the  leffa  to  his  arm,  which  it  immediately  seized  with 
its  teeth,  whilst  the  man,  making  hideous  contortions, 
as  if  in  pain,  whirled  rapidly  around,  calling  on  his 
patron  saint.  Tho  reptile  continued  its  bite  until  the 
Eisowy  took  it  off,  and  showed  us  the  blood  which  it 
had  drawn.  Having  laid  the  leffa  down,  he  then  put 
the  bitten  part  of  his  arm  into  his  mouth,  and,  pressing 
it  with  his  teeth,  danced  for  several  minutes,  whilst  the 
music  played  more  rapidly  than  ever,  till,  apparently 
being  quite  exhausted,  he  again  halted. 

'  Conceiving  that  the  whole  was  a  trick — that  the 
Icffn  had  been  bereft  of  its  poison,  and  that  its  bite  con- 
sequently would  be  as  harmless  as  that  of  a  rat,  I  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  serpent. 

* "  Arc  you  an  Eisowy  ?"  said  the  man  of  Soos,  "  or 
have  you  steady  faith  in  the  power  of  our  saint?"  I  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  "Then,"  said  he,  "if  the  snake 
bite  you,  your  hour  is  come  1    Bring  me  a  fowl  or  any  [ 


animal,  and  I  will  give  you  sure  proof,  ere  you  attempt 
to  touch  a  leffa."  A  fowl  was  brought,  and!  part  of  the 
feathers  having  been  plucked,  the  serpent  was  again 
taken  up  by  the  charmer,  and  allowed  to  bite  the  fowl 
for  an  instant  The  bird  was  put  on  the  ground,  and 
after  running  around  as  if  in  a  fit  for  about  the  space  of 
a  minute,  tottered  and  fell  dead.  Its  flesh  became  shortly 
afterwards  of  a  bluish  hue.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
after  this  I  declined  handling  the  leffa. 

'  The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  the  Eisowy 
escaping  unharmed  from  the  bite  of  the  snake,  is,  that 
either  he  prevents  the  leffa,  when  in  the  act  of  seizing 
his  arm,  from  using  its  fangs,  and  that  the  blood  seen  is 
drawn  by  the  teeth  only  of  the  reptile,  which  are  dis- 
tinct from  ita  fangs,  or  else  that  the  Eisowy  possesses 
an  antidote  to  the  poison,  and  that  he  puts  it  into  his 
mouth  and  applies  it  to  the  bitten  part  during  the  dance. 

'  I  have  frequently  witnessed  individuals  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  Eisowys,  in  whose  company  I  have  chanced 
to  be  during  my  sporting  expeditions,  handle  scorpions 
or  poisonous  reptiles  without  fear  or  injury,  the  animal 
never  attempting  to  sting  or  bite  them.  Whilst  I  was 
residing  at  Tangier,  a  young  Moor  who  was  witnessing 
the  exploits  of  a  snake-charmer  ridiculed  his  prowess 
as  a  mere  delusion,  and  having  been  dared  by  the  Eisowy 
to  touch  one  of  his  serpents,  the  lad  ventured  into  the 
mystic  ring,  was  bitten  by  a  leffa,  and  shortly  after- 
wards expired.* 

Mr  Hay  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  horse  to  his 
liking  at  Laraiche,  and  proceeded  to  Ibdowa.  Here 
also  he  was  disappointed ;  and  from  a  cause  which  shows 
the  barbarous  despotism  which  is  still  practised  in  Mo- 
rocco. He  was  met  by  the  sheik  of  the  place,  who  said — 
'  "  I  fear  you  will  not  find  in  all  this  district  a  suitable 
animal." 

• "  Where  shall  I  seek  a  horse,  then,  O  my  best  of 
friends,"  I  inquired,  "if  it  be  not  in  Ibdowa?" 

'"Listen,"  said  he,  "and  understand.  A  few  years 
past,  my  tribe  boasted  of  the  finest  bone  and  blood  in  the 
country.  The  care  of  a  Bedouin  towards  his  mare  was 
like  that  of  a  mother  towards  her  child  ;  never  was  it 
allowed  to  quit  his  sight ;  and  if  he  heard  of  a  famous 
stallion,  were  it  on  the  confines  of  the  deserts  of  Soos, 
he  would  travel  in  the  season,  and  pay  any  sum  to  have 
a  good  cross  for  the  mare  he  gloried  in.  When  in  foal, 
no  horse  of  bad  form,  or  below  the  standard  height,  was 
allowed  to  pass  within  view  of  the  liara.  But,  as  with 
all  mortals,  our  day  of  sorrow  has  come,  and  the  wreck 
of  our  former  pride  is  yet  to  be  witnessed  among  some 
sorry  mares,  which  I  will  point  out  in  yonder  field, 
now  from  age  and  neglect  unworthy  your  purchase. 
Ixxjk,"  said  he,  "  at  their  degraded  offspring,  those  colts 
which  my  slave  is  driving,  look  at  their  form  and  size; 
they  are  mere  pack  animals." 

'  "This  is  strange,"  I  observed  :  "whence this  neglect 
of  your  own  interests  ?"  The  old  horse-breeder  looked 
at  our  kaid,  and  they  both  sighed  and  shook  their  heads 
in  unison.  "  The  reason,"  said  the  sheik,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  is,  that  of  late  years  there  is  no  security  for  pro- 
perty. If  any  Bedouin  happen  to  possess  a  fine  horse, 
and  it  reach  the  sultan's  ears,  the  animal  is  seized,  and 
the  owner  receives  no  recompense."  The  breeders,  there- 
fore, have  no  inducement  to  keep  up  the  high-bred  pedi- 
gree of  their  far-famed  steeds,  and  the  race  in  Morocco 
is  fast  degenerating.'  After  visiting  several  other  places, 
Mr  Hay  was  obliged  after  all  to  give  up  the  object  at 
his  mission,  and  to  return  to  Tangier  without  it  Sub- 
sequently, however,  that  gentleman's  father,  the  consul- 
general,  having  been  sent  by  her  majesty's  government 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  the  sultan,  at  Fas,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  horse  of  the  description  required. 

Mr  Hay  has  not  followed  a  very  consecutive  plan 
in  detailing  his  Moorish  experiences;  but  their  miscel- 
laneous character  gives  the  charm  of  variety.  In  an 
appendix,  he  presents  some  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  last  victim  of  African  discovery,  John  David- 
son, who  in  the  year  1835  formed  the  bold  design  of 
penetrating  to  Timbuctoo  by  the  direct  route  across  the 
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desert  from  Morocco.   While  prosecuting  thi*  attempt, 
he  was,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  barbarously 
murdered. 

nine  pounds,  he  admitted  she  was  well  and  sent  in  his 
bill.   When  he  next  called,  she  told  him  she  had  got 
the  bill  and  was  wishing  to  pay  it ;  but '  I  think,'  said  : 
she,  'you  must  have  surely  committed  a  mistake  in 
drawing  it  out.*  4  What  seems  wrong,  ma'am  ?'  inquired 
he   4  If  there  be  any  error,  of  course  we  can  easily  rec- 
tify it.'    '  Oh,  whv,  you  have  nine  pounds  here  for  me- 
dicine— that  is  all  very  well — I  have  had  that.  But 
here  you  have  three  pound  ten  for  dressing  my  arm. 
Now,  you  know,  I  had  nothing  there.    You  were  only 
put  to  a  little  trouble,  which  was  the  same  as  nothing. 
I  cannot  understand  this  part  of  your  bill  at  all.'   *  Oh 
very  well,'  said  he ;  4  if  you  think  so,  we'll  deduct  the 
charge  for  dressing.'    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
balance  was  ample  remuneration  for  his  services  as  well 
as  his  medicines. 

A  judicious  law  has  lately  been  passed  to  enable 
practitioners  under  certain  regulations  to  charge  for  i 
attendance  as  well  as  for  medicine.   This  will  probably 
tend  to  correct  the  public  mind  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  practice,  and  in  the  long-run  wean  our 
southern  neighbours  from  their  extraordinary  inclina-  J 
tion  for  the  blue  pill  and  other  superfluous  abomina- 
tions.* Meanwhile,  let  us  endeavour  to  convince  all  who 
need  such  knowledge,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  of 
illness,  the  only  thing  required  is  right  disposal  and 
treatment  of  the  patient,  for  the  direction  of  which 
medical  skill  is  as  necessary  as  for  the  dispensation  of 
therapeutics.    This  skill  has  cost  its  possessor  much 
time  and  money  ;  it  is  therefore  as  well  entitled  to  its 
reward  when  only  employed  in  giving  needful  direc- 
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pose  that  a  medical  attendant  is  doing  nothing  when  he 
does  not  dose,  or  give  a  great  many  orders.    He  often 
does  his  duty  best  by  doing  nothing;  and  even  for  this, 
supposing  him  to  act  with  judgment  and  conscientious- 
ness, he  is  fully  entitled  to  his  remuneration. 

MEDICINE-TAKING. 

Mlmcal  practice  is  greatly  debased  by  the  less  worthy 
of  its  professors,  but  the  public  are  also  to  blame  for 
much  of  its  errors.    Whether  as  a  natural  result  of 
eagerness  to  see  something  done  for  the  relief  of  their  sick 
friends,  or  as  a  consequence  of  habits  handed  down  from 
ignorant  times,  there  is  a  very  general  prejudice  against 
all  practice  which  does  not  involve  a  liberal  exhibition 
of  medicine.   It  must  of  course  often  be  that  only  a 
careful  study  of  the  case,  directions  for  the  proper  care 
i    of  the  patient,  and  a  supervision  of  the  treatment  which 
he  receives,  is  all  that  is  properly  required  of  a  medical 
man.    Medicines  may  not  be  required,  or  may  be  cal- 
culated to  produce  injurious  effects,  even  in  the  smallest 
quantities.    But  when  the  medical  man  finds  that  pro- 
cedure such  as  he  believes  to  be  necessary  is  unfavour- 
ably regarded  by  those  who  call  him  in,  and  that,  if  he 
persists  in  it,  they  will  discharge  him  and  call  another, 
he  is  very  apt  to  give  way,  and  order  a  few  medicines 
such  as  he  believes  may  do  the  least  possible  harm.  He 
ouj;ht  not  to  take  this  course;  but  the  temptation  is 
strong,  and  a  regard  to  his  own  interest  probably  carries 
the  <lay.    Thus  the  practice  of  medicine  is  vitiated,  the 
minds  of  practitioners  are  depraved,  and  the  character 
of  the  whole  profession  is  lowered. 

The  evil  of  much  medicine-giving  is  greatly  more 
prevalent  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  a  consequence 
apparently  of  an  ancient  custom  of  the  former  country 
with  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the  humbler  and 
most  abundant  class  of  practitioners — that  is,  the  paying 
of  them  for  medicine  furnished,  and  not  for  attendance. 
The  practitioners,  finding  tbey  only  can  be  paid  for  a 
visit  if  they  order  a  draught,  or  box  of  pills,  or  set  of 
powders,  prescribe  such  articles  accordingly,  whether 
needed  or  not;  the  medicines  arc  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.    Thus  a  prejudice  is  formed,  to  the  effect  that 
from  illness  of  any  kind  medicine  is  inseparable,  and  an 
Englishman  is  very  apt  to  take  powders  and  pills  on  the 
slightest  experience  of  an  unpleasant  sensation,  or  per- 
haps for  no  sensation  of  the  kind,  but  only  to  prevent 
illness.    Accordingly,  an  enormous  amount  of  medi- 
cine is  consumed  needlessly  in  England.    In  Ixwdon 
there  are  pill- warehouses  like  castles.*   Large  fortunes 
are  realised  by  patent  medicines  of  the  most  doubtful 
character;  and  the  public  health  is  by  these  means 
undoubtedly  much  injured.    The  Scotch  have  never 
had  any  mode  of  medical  practice  of  this  kind  amongst 
them.    Their  medical  men  are  generally  paid  for  attend- 
ance.  They  therefore  arc  not  so  apt  as  the  English  to 
think  a  practitioner  inattentive  or  inactive  when  he 
orders  no  medicine ;  and  they  are  a  people  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  doses  at  any  time  except  for  strong  and 
compelling  causes. 

Of  a  great  many  anecdotes  told  to  us  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  English  medical  practice,  we  shall 
select  one  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  prejudice 
existing  upon  this  subject,  and  its  effects  in  corrupting 
practitioners.    An  elderly  lady  had  received  a  hurt  in 
her  arm,  whicii  required  the  attendance  of  a  medical 
practitioner  residing  at  two  or  three  miles*  distance. 
He  dressed  it  about  twenty  times,  and  saw  it  com- 
pletely healed.    Now  was  his  time  to  consider  how 
he  should  be  paid.    '  My  only  chance,'  said  he  to  him- 
self,    is  to  begin  ordering  medicine.     lie  therefore 
affected  to  think  unfavourably  of  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  her  arm  :  it  betokened  a  bad  state  of  the  blood. 
'  I  shall  send  you  something  for  it,'  said  lie.    He  now 
began  a  course  of  medicine,  to  which  the  old  lady  very 
willintH v  submitted  •  and  at  lenizth  when  it  amounted  to 

LINGERING  GOOD-BYES. 

Titere  are  some  persons  in  the  world  who,  either  from 
a  desire  to  kill  time,  or  an  unbecoming  irresolution  of 
purpose,  are  so  lingering  and  tedious  in  their  good-byes, 
as  greatly  to  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  their  visits, 
and  prove  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  irrita- 
tion to  the  more  busy  and  energetic  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  annoyance  is  also  aggravated  by  its  untangible 
nature,  and  often  by  the  good  temper  of  the  offending  | 
party.    If  your  lingering  triflcr  were  a  rough  uncere- 
monious  fellow,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  him ;  but  he  is  generally  so 
gentlemanly  and  polite  a  person,  that  one  would  not 
willingly  offend  his  sensibility  by  treating  him  rudely ; 
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like  grace  and  equanimity  so  sore  a  trial  of  temper  and 
patience.  Protesting  that  he  cannot  stay  a  moment,  he 
will  frivolise  away  a  couple  of  hours,  without  having 
any  business  to  transact,  or  any  information  to  commu- 
nicate, and  linger  with  a  tedious  pertinacity  that  betrays 

*  One  of  the  cleverest  of  our  medical  writer*  tliu«  frankly  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  hia  own  craft  and  of  roedlcine-takinit  m-ne- 
rally :— 1  I  declare,'  s»v*  Dr  James  Johnson.  '  my  conscientious 
opinion,  founded  on  Ion*  observation  and  reflection,  that  if  thcro 
wis  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  man- midwife, 
chemist,  druKftUt,  or  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would  bu 
Iohx  sickness  and  leas  mortality  than  now  obtain*.   When  we  re- 
flect that  physic  U  a  "  conjectural  art"— that  the  best  physician* 
make  m intake*—  that  medicine  (»  administered  by  hosts  of  quacks 
—that  it  is  swallowed  by  multitude*  of  people  without  any  profes- 
sional advice  at  all— and  tliat  the  world  would  bo  infinitely  more 
careful  of  themselves  If  they  were  conscious  that  they  had  no  re- 

mjwtv  twnm  ilnm^lhrw  nnrt  many  nthi.r  facts  Will  show  that  the 

proposition  1  have  made  is  more  startling  than  untrue.  But,  as  it 
is,  drugs  will  be  swallowed  by  all  clauses   rich  and  poor— with  tho 
hope  of  regaining  health  and  prolonging  life ;  and  also  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  counteract  the  culpable  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  and  passions !' 

•  It  lii  a  fact  which  we  can  state  on  excellent  authority,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  blue  pill  alone,  lately  iihipped  at  once  fur  Houth 
America  by  one  drysaltcr)  house  In  London,  amounted  to  tiz  ton*! 
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a  weakness  of  purpose  truly  silly  and  contemptible.  lie 
cannot  stay,  yet  he  will  not  go.  He  has  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  say,  yet  he  still  talks  on.  He  shakes  you  by 
the  hand,  nnd  bids  you  good-by  again  and  again,  and 
still  he  is  not  gone.  He  cannot  stay  and  dine  with  you, 
neither  will  he  let  you  dine  yourself.  He  cannot  sit 
down,  and  therefore  keeps  you  standing;  or  he  rises 
with  well-dissembled  earnestness,  protesting  he  must 
go,  but  it  is  only  to  move  a  foot,  and  this  step  accom- 
plished, he  doggedly  remains  in  that  spot  for  another 
half-hour  before  he  again  moves.  '  Parting  is  such 
sweet  sorrow,'  that  he  could  bid  good -by  '  till  it  be 
morrow.'  No  limpet  ever  adhered  more  pertinaciously 
to  the  rock  than  does  he  to  your  side.  The  trifling  con- 
versation stops,  the  usual  commonplaces  are  exhausted, 
and  you  now  believe  he  is  really  going;  but  no,  it  is 
only  to  move  half-way  to  the  door,  where,  as  if  to  re- 
compense himself  for  his  desperate  effort,  he  plants 
himself  more  immoveably  than  ever.  At  last  he  ngain 
relinquishes  his  position,  retrogrades  '  unwillingly  and 
slow,'  nnd  having  arrived  at  the  door,  halts,  holds  by 
the  handle,  or  plays  with  his  hat,  disputing  every 
step  with  you  as  determinedly  as  though  retreat  were 
ruin ;  and  there  is  no  speculating  with  any  certainty, 
although  he  has  so  long  risen  up  to  go,  whether  or  not 
he  may  depart  for  the  next  hour.  "Wo  to  you  if  any 
stairs  intervene  between  him  and  the  street,  for  if  so,  he 
will  yet  make  half  a  dozen  resolute  halts  before  he  de- 
parts. Till  he  has  positively  bidden  you  gnod-by  at 
the  street-door,  and  moved  away  from  the  threshold, 
you  are  uncertain  how  much  longer  he  intends  to  draw 
upon  your  patience;  and  at  his  departure,  you  find  that 
two  or  three  hours  have  been  frittered  away  in  dull  un- 
meaning good-byes,  and  are  left  with  vexed  temper  and 
dissipated  thought,  to  vainly  endeavour,  by  increased 
exertion,  to  redeem  the  time  which  has  been  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

To  those  who  are  economists  of  time,  and  whose  time 
is  their  estate,  and  their  only  one,  the  visits  of  such 
persons  are  positive  inflictions  and  social  nuisances. 
The  busiest  and  most  valuable  hours  are  often  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  arrangements  of  an  entire  day  put  out  of 
joint,  by  such  tedious  triflcrs.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
principle*  upon  which  society  is  based,  that  every  one 
should  respect  his  neighbour's  property  as  well  as  his 
own  ;  and  if  these  lingerers  persist  in  vexatiously  trying 
our  patience,  and  tediously  wasting  our  time,  they  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  a  frown  instead  of  a  smile,  and 
their  visits  shunned  instead  of  sought.  That  two  fond 
lovers  who  live  but  for  each  other  should  be  loath  to 
separate ;  that  friends  whose  next  meeting  will  probably 
be  distant,  and  doubtless  uncertain,  should  protract 
their  good-byes,  is  natural  and  pleading;  but  it  is  con- 
temptible, and  argues  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  time,  and  an  indecision  of  purjiose  unbecoming 
any  one  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  man,  to  waste  the 
time  of  a  friend  seen  continually,  and  whose  engage- 
ments and  occupations  ought  to  tv  a  protection  from  such 
thoughtless  trilling.  If  the  irresolute  lingerer  stay,  let 
him  be  in  earnest  ;  let  it  be  understood  that  he  intends 
to  stay  a  while ;  and  if  he  have  any  business  at  all,  in- 
troduce it  at  once,  remembering  that  if  he  deems  his 
own  time  of  little  value,  his  friend  may  not  hold  his  so 
cheaply.  If  he  is  going,  let  him  be  decided  ;  let  one 
good-by,  one  shake  of  the  hand.  sufli'V,  and  let  him 
depart  promptly,  and  such  decision  will  not  only  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  Ids  own  arrangements,  but  render 
his  future  visits  more  welcome.  If  every  one  were  thus 
to  protract  his  call,  all  punctuality  must  be  sacrificed, 
the  fulfilment  of  every  engagement  jeopardised,  nnd  tha 
most  important  arrangements  sr-t  nsi'le;  or  the  busy 
must  shut  themselves  up  from  the  annoyance  of  such 
lingerers.  Many  a  valuable  friend  bus  been  lost,  many 
a  pleasant  companionship  broken,  by  such  trilling;  for 


even  the  kindest  eyes  cannot  be  entirely  blind  to  the 
absurdity  of  such  weakness  and  irresolution,  nor  the 
most  equable  tempers  always  brook  the  vexatious  hin- 
drance of  such  tedious  good-byes. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

MADAME  DK  VEKRK,  A  TALK  OF  SAlTMt'R. 

In  that  pleasant  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  where 
the  charms  of  the  scenery  are  enhanced  by  those  of  Uie 
climate,  in  which  there  are  frequently  forty  days  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  fete  of 4  St  Silvestrc,'  or  the 
31st  of  December,  without  rain,  where  oranges  are  suld 
at  cightpenoc  a-picce,  where  the  late  frosts  are  scldocu 
felt  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  dahlias  rartly 
become  black  before  the  15th  of  September— in  the 
Garden  of  France,  as  the  natives  love  to  call  the  pro- 
vince of  Anjou,  and  in  the  town  of  Saumur,  dwelt  a 
family  called  De  Verre,  of  no  great  rank  or  celebrity, 
but  possessing  a  smull  estate  at  Chauvigny,  from  which 
they  added  the  territorial  title  to  their  generic  name, 
and  styled  themselves  Dc  Verre  de  Chauvigny.  Though 
unmarked  by  any  elevation  of  rank  or  ability,  tliey 
became  remarkable  from  a  series  of  uncommon  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  involved.    In  1622  or  1623 
the  heiress  of  this  family  married  a  Monsieur  Gny  de 
Verre,  who  also  took  the  name  of  De  Chauvigny,  and  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons,  Claude  and  Jacques,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  indulged 
in  every  fancy,  and  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  till 
that  way  became  insupportable  to  all  about  them.  Then 
came  restraints  and  restrictions,  punishments  which 
produced  no  other  effect  than  open  revolt  or  secret  dis- 
obedience, remonstrances  which  were  unheeded,  or  con- 
sidered as  tyrannical  innovations,  till  at  length  Mut<r 
Claude,  the  eldest  hope  of  the  family,  took  the  reso- 
lution of  abandoning  Ids  home,  and  departing  secretly, 
was  not  heard  of  for  several  years.     All  thai  las 
parents  could  learn  led  them  to  supfiose  that  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  army  under  a  false  name ;  but  nothing 
could  be  discovered  which  gave  them  any  hope  of 
recovering  the  fugitive.  In  the  meanwhile  Jacques  the 
younger  6on,  who  was  rather  less  headstrong  than  bis 
brother,  remained  with  his  family,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  1638,  removed  with 
his  mother  to  Saumur,  where  he  led  a  life  of  idleness 
and  inactivity. 

Every  one  who  has  dwelt  in  a  country  town  knows 
the  effect  produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers in  the  place:  how  not  only  the  idle  and  unem- 
ployed, but  even  the  industrious  and  the  busy,  quit 
their  labours  for  a  while,  to  gaze  on  the  novelty  which 
thus  happily  breaks  in  upon  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  guards 
in  tiie  quiet  town  of  Saumur  threw  all  the  world  into  a 
fever  of  delight  Groups  assembled  in  every  quarter 
through  which  the  6oldiers  were  expected  to  puss  in 
hour  and  a  half  before  they  could  possibly  arrive,  and 
amongst  these  expectant  gazers,  stationed  on  the  bridj.'e 
which  crosses  the  Loire,  was  young  Jacques  de  Venv, 
to  whom  the  anticipated  event  of  the  day  was  a  matter 
of  high  enjoyment.  When  the  long- looked -for  bind 
arrived,  greatly  excited  by  the  scene,  struck  by  some 
fancied  resemblance,  and  perhaps  inspired  with  some 
previous  idea  vaguely  conceived,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  passing  soldiers,  '  There's  my 
brother  Claude  de  Verre.'  The  man  to  whom  he  alluded 
caught  the  words,  and  laughing  at  the  idea,  nodded 
familiarly  to  the  speaker,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  of 
one  of  the  spectators  the  name  of  the  youngster ;  and 
having,  on  arrival  at  his  quarters,  obtained  farther  in- 
formation respecting  the  family,  conceived  the  idea  that, 
in  taking  upon  him  the  character  thus  unexpectedly 
offered  him,  he  might  make  his  sojourn  at  Saumur  both 
profitable  and  amusing.  In  the  meanwhile  Jacques, 
fully  confirmed  in  his  strange  delusion  by  the  smiles 
and  nods  of  the  soldier,  hurried  home  with  the  news  of 
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his  brother's  arrival.  The  truth  of  the  tale  was  not  for 
a  moment  questioned  by  his  mother  and  family,  who 
seemed  fully  prepared  to  deceive  themselves — an  event 
sometimes  not  very  difficult  with  wiser  persons  than 
Madame  de  Verre,  who,  on  the  soldier  presenting  him- 
self, gladly  received  him  as  her  long  lost  son.  The 
impostor  was  feted  and  caressed  as  indulgent  mammas 
are  prone  to  fete  and  caress  a  prodigal  son,  and  intro- 
duced to  her  friends  and  acquaintance  as  her  first-born, 
Claude  dc  Verre.  The  soldier,  whose  real  name  was 
Fedy  d'Eranderie,  passed  a  jovial  time  during  the  stay 
of  his  regiment  at  Saumur,  and  when  ordered  into  Nor- 
mandy, departed,  carrying  with  him  the  maternal  bless- 
ing, and  a  good  store  "of  ecus,  which  he  probably  esti- 
mated still  more  highly.  In  Normandy  he  married  a 
Mademoiselle  Dauple,  and  took  care  duly  to  inform  his 
adopted  family  in  Anjou  of  the  joyful  event;  some  time 
after  which,  the  affectionate  son,  having  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  returned  to  visit  Madame  de  Verre,  and 
had  scarcely  been  more  than  a  week  at  Saumur,  when 
he  appeared  overwhelmed  with  grief.  He  had  received 
information,  he  said,  that  his  dear  wife  was  dead,  and 
was  inconsolable  for  another  week,  but  yielded  at  last  to 
the  kind  exertions  of  his  friends  to  cheer  and  comfort 
him.  Fedy  was  a  good-looking  youth ;  his  mourning 
habit  became  him  ;  and  the  deep  grief  he  had  expressed 
for  his  lost  wife  made  him  a  peculiarly  interesting  object 
to  the  unmarried  ladies  of  the  town,  many  of  whom 
seemed  anxious  to  repair  the  sad  loss  he  had  expe- 
rienced ;  amongst  others  a  certain  Mademoiselle  AUard, 
who,  being  possessed  of  some  fortune,  and  well  born,  was 
considered  by  Fedy  and  his  adopted  family  as  a  fit  and 
proper  match.  An  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence 
was  obtained,  and  in  due  time  the  marriage  took 
place,  Madame  de  Verre  and  her  younger  son  Jacques 
being  witnesses  to  the  marriage  contract,  in  which  the 
adventurer  was  specified  to  be  the  son  of  Madame, 
and  her  husband,  the  late  Guy  de  Verre  de  Chauvigny. 
The  honeymoon  sped  swiftly  away,  and  in  due  time, 
like  other  married  people,  their  life  went  on  in  its  usual 
tranquil  peace,  and  Fedy  became  the  father  of  two 
children  ;  but  a  storm  was  at  hand,  entirely  unforeseen 
by  all  the  parties  interested. 

A  stranger  presented  himself  at  the  hoise  of  Ma- 
dame de  Verre,  and  with  all  due  preparation,  to 
avoid  shocking  her  maternal  feelings  by  too  sudden 
joy,  declared  himself  to  bo  Claude  de  Verre,  her  eldest 
eon.  Instead  of  being  received,  as  he  had  expected,  with 
open  arms,  the  stranger  was  desired  to  withdraw,  as 
Madame  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  an  auda- 
cious falsehood.  '  Her  son  Claude,*  she  said.  *  had  been 
found  long  ago.  and  was  living  happily  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.'  The  new  claimant,  however,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  disposed  of.  Ho  possessed  documents 
which  could  not  be  controverted,  more  espechdly  when 
the  flight  of  Fedy  betrayed  his  imposture.  The  friends 
of  Madame  de  Verre,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  tho  fugitive,  and  had 
protested  that  they  should  have  recognised  him  any- 
where as  their  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  were  now 
astonished  at  her  having  been  so  easily  deceived,  and 
wondered  that  she  should  have  listened  for  a  moment 
to  the  absurd  fancy  of  Jacques,  without  any  question 
or  inquiry ;  and  were  really  sorry  to  say  that  they 
thought  she  had  acted  with  great  imprudence — not  to 
say  folly  and  weakness.  But  the  annoyance  of  poor 
Madame  dc  Verre  and  her  younger  son  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  obliging  remarks  upon  their  conduct. 
The  family  of  Mademoiselle  AUard  sought  redress  from 
the  supposed  mother-in-law  and  her  son,  as  witnesses 
to  the  marriage  contract,  and  demanded  compensation. 
Law  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  the  strange  talc 
spread  throughout  tho  land ;  when,  to  add  to  the  dismay 
of  the  parties  interested,  the  plot  was  thickened  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Dauple, 
whom  the  faithless  Fedy  had  married  in  Normandy 
under  the  name  of  Claude  do  Verre,  and  whose  feigned 
death  he  had  so  affectionately  lamented. 


The  real  hero  of  the  talc — the  veritable  eldest  son  of 
the  house  of  De  Chauvigny— established  his  claim  to 
his  birthright  by  certificates  of  his  service  in  his  regi- 
ment, of  his  being  taken  prisoner  at  Valenciennes,  his 
detention  there,  and  subsequent  release ;  all  which  were 
clearly  proved.  The  two  wives  of  Fedy  d'Eranderie, 
thrown  into  the  greatest  distress,  were  disposed  to  make 
claims  upon  the  real  person  whose  fictitious  substitute 
they  had  married.  They  each  demanded  to  be  received 
as  his  wife,  and  to  have  their  children  legitimated  by 
him.  But  Claude  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
either  lady ;  and  when  they  resorted  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  resolutely  defended  himself.  The  cause  was 
finally  brought  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  it 
was  decided  that  the  real  Claude  should  enjoy  his  right, 
but  that  the  ladies  must  abandon  all  claim  to  him.  The 
impostor  was  condemned  to  death,  par  contumace ;  but 
he  had  vanished  for  ever.  Madame  de  Verre  and  her 
younger  son  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000 
livres  to  Mademoiselle  Allard,  whose  children  Mere 
declared  legitimate,  though  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  the 
pre-contract  with  Mademoiselle  Dauple,  who  obtained 
no  verdict  at  all;  it  being  evident  that  the  family  of 
Dc  Verre  were  not  cognizant  of  her  marriage  with  the 
impostor  till  after  that  event  had  taken  place. 

[We  expect  In  an  early  number  to  be  able  to  prewnt  an  account 
Claude  de  Verre.] 


ETCHINGS  FROM  ORDINARY  LIFE. 

There  are  millions  whose  rise  and  progress  in  the 
world  furnish  most  instructive  examples,  but  who,  from 
the  quiet  tenor  of  their  lives,  come  not  within  the  scope 
of  public  biography.  "We  have  often  thought  that  me- 
moirs of  virtuous  and  successful  men  engaged  in  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  if  drawn  up  in  a  pleasing  form,  would  be 
of  more  utility  to  the  bulk  of  society  than  even  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  great  and  renowned.  In  the  latter  case 
ambition  may  be  excited  ;  but  it  is  only  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  fostered  by 
patronage,  or  favoured  by  wealth  and  other  adven- 
titious circumstances,  who  can  hope  to  imitate  the 
model  placed  before  him.  Not  so  with  the  successful 
man  in  ordinary  life.  There  is  nothing  in  his  career — 
no  circumstances  of  birth,  fortune,  patronage,  or  un- 
common talent— to  forbid  the  emulation  of  any  other 
individual ;  no  obstacle  which  prudence,  diligence,  good 
dispositions,  and  fair-dealing  may  not  overcome;  no 
success  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  these  virtues  to 
attain.  It  is  from  the  histories  of  such  men  that  we 
intend  to  present  our  readers  with  an  occasional  etch- 
ing, giving  veritable  memoirs,  but  suppressing  names 
where  we  know  that  the  reverse  would  be  unpleasing 
to  those  who  have  all  along  lived  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  business  circle.  We  begin  with  one  whom  we  espe- 
cially esteem,  one  whose  intelligence,  liberality,  and 
frankness  of  manners,  are  passports  to  the  affections 
of  every  man  who  has  the  good  luck  to  be  acquainted 
with — 

THE  RETIRED  ENGINEER. 

James  Crawford,  for  so  we  sliall  call  him,  was  born 
in  a  Lowland  hamlet  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  and  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  seven. 
His  father  was  joiner,  cart,  and  mill  wright  to  the  sur- 
rounding tenantry ;  a  humble  but  comfortable  situation, 
as  every  one  knowg  who  is  acquainted  with  the  amount 
of  business  in  this  line  which  has  been  required  in 
well-farmed  districts  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  James  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native 
parish,  and  well  it  was  for  him  that  the  death  of  the 
ancient  oddity  who  had  usurped  the  instruction  of  the 
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parishioners  for  the  previous  sixty  years,  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  a  really  amiable  and  vrell-educated 
man.  Another  advantage  which  he  enjoyed  was,  that 
his  elder  brothers  were  beginning  to  be  useful  to  their 
father  in  his  yearly  increasing  business  just  as  lie  was  at 
the  proper  age  for  being  educated.  It  was  also  the  meri- 
dian of  the  thrashing-mill  era,  when  flails  were  disap- 
pearing on  every  side,  and  no  man  was  more  busily  or 
successfully  employed  than  old  Crawford.  This  fortu- 
nate juncture  of  affairs  induced  the  old  man  to  give  his 
youngest  son  the  best  education  which  the  schoolmaster 
could  impart  Nor  was  the  teacher  slack  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty ;  for,  independent  of  the  love  he 
had  for  the  tractability  and  innocent  humour  of  the 
boy,  he  had  also  a  dash  of  pride  in  his  composition,  and 
saw  in  the  aptitude  and  acquirements  of  his  scholars 
nothing  so  obvious  as  his  own  abilities.    The  fact  is, 

i  he  had  a  hobby ;  ciphering  and  mathematics  were  his 
chief  delight,  and  to  excel  in  these  was  the  sure  pass- 
port of  the  pupil  to  his  affections.  This  it  was  which 
knit  him  so  strongly  to  Jamie  Crawford,  than  whom 
no  boy  could  calculate  with  greater  rapidity,  draw  a 
more  accurate  diagram,  or  solve  a  more  intricate  pro- 
blem ;  and  it  was  a  vile  slander  on  the  part  of  the 
parish  that  attributed  any  part  of  the  schoolmaster's 
affection  to  the  presents  which  came  from  the  dairy  or 
poultry -yard  of  Mrs  Crawford,  or  to  the  pretty  face  and 
handsome  figure  of  her  eldest  daughter. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen— there  were  happily  fewer  mon- 
.  boys  at  that  period  than  there  are  now — young  Craw- 
ford was  apprenticed  to  his  father.  We  say  apprenticed, 
for  the  old  man,  however  indulgent  to  his  family,  was 
in  his  humble  way  a  man  of  method,  making  no  differ- 
ence in  the  workshop  between  his  own  sons  and  the 
sons  of  those  who  came  to  learn  under  him.  This  re- 
solution of  binding  James  to  the  millwright's  bench 
was  not  without  remonstrance  from  Mrs  Crawford  and 
the  schoolmaster,  who  talked  of  the  boy's  abilities,  and 
of  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  father,  now  that  he 
could  employ  some  six  or  eight  workmen,  '  to  make 
something'  of  at  least  one  of  the  family.  The  old  man, 
however,  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  being  somewhat 
ticker — a  quality  which  he  used  to  boast  of  having 
transmitted  to  his  offspring — it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
reasoning  him  out  of  the  matter.  *  I  dinna  ken,'  he 
would  say,  *  what  yc  mean  by  makin  toinctJiing  o  him, 
but  I  ken  what  a  millwright  is ;  and  sac  lang  as  he  has 
his  hands,  he'll  aye  hae  them  to  depend  on.  I'll  mak 
hist  hands,  and  if  lie  has  got  as  gude  a  head  as  ye  say, 

i '  he'll  soon  hae  the  less  need  to  use  them.'  In  all  this 
we  cannot  but  think  old  Crawford  was  right :  his  son 
by  a  college  education  might  have  become  a  teacher, 
preacher,  or  even  professor,  but  which,  or  if  any  of 
these,  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  doubt;  whereas  with 
the  prospects  which  presented  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical engineer  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  an 
absolute  certainty  of  a  young  man  of  talent,  steadiness, 
in d  perseverance,  rising  to  eminence.  The  determina- 
tion being  taken,  James  applied  himself  to  his  tools  with 
the  utmost  good-will,  exhibiting  the  same  docility,  ob- 
liging disposition,  and  inoffensive  humour  which  he 
had  shown  at  school  —  making  no  pretensions,  but 
doing  everything  well  which  he  undertook  ;  perpetu- 
ally scheming  and  devising,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
desired  result  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labour. 
Nobody  seeing  the  quiet  steady  boy  at  his  bench  could 
have  predicted  his  future  success,  for  up  to  this  time 
he  had  shown  no  peculiar  aptitude  for  mechanics.  The 
stories  which  his  mother  used  to  tell  in  after-years 
of  his  juvenile  ingenuity,  might  be  told  of  any  dozen 
boys  having  the  same  facilities.  There  was  nothing 
very  wonderful  in  the  pigmy  water-wheels  with  which 
he  studded  every  rivulet,  in  his  miniature  windmill  and 
pump,  or  in  the  work-box  with  the  secret  drawers  which 
he  constructed  for  his  sister.  Nor  was  there  anything 
uncommon  in  a  child  of  twelve  lopping  off  his  fin  per- nail 
while  whittling  with  his  father's  tools ;  and  the  boy  who 
cut  asunder  his  drum  to  discover  what  caused  the  sound, 


showed  quite  as  much  curiosity  as  James  Crawford, 
when  he  got  himself  nearly  crushed  to  death  by  creeping 
inside  a  thrashing-mill  to  see  how  the  machinery  sepa- 
rated the  grain  from  the  straw. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  however,  his  mechanical 
genius  began  to  develop  itself.  The  same  mental 
powers  which  had  been  trained  to  the  solution  of  Eu- 
clid's problems,  enabled  him  to  contrive  new  adaptations 
of  the  machinery  which  his  father  constructed.  His 
faculty  for  calculation  was  ever  in  request;  and  the 
plans  which  cost  his  father  and  elder  brothers  whole 
days  of  anxious  labour,  he  sketched  off  in  one-tenth  of 
the  time  with  the  greatest  precision.  Nor  was  he  less 
beloved  for  his  obliging  manners  than  on  account  of 
his  abilities.  He  was  the  favourite  at  home,  as  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  his  drollery  was  occasionally 
playing  off  some  innocent  trick  ;  as  in  the  construction 
of  a  musical  snuff-box,  which,  when  opened  by  the  boors 
in  church  on  Sunday,  it  was  impossible  to  stop;  in 
a  similar  contrivance  which  had  half-a-dozen  apparent 
openings,  but  none  of  which  was  the  real  one;  or  in  tl»e 
framing  of  a  harmless  man-trap,  to  catch  the  young 
ploughmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  serenading  the 
girls  of  the  neighbouring  farm. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  his  handicraft 
that  he  spent  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship ;  he  was  I 
an  industrious  reader  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
spending  every  Bparc  penny  in  the  purchase  of  books 
relating  more  especially  to  his  own  profession.  This 
of  itself  cost  no  small  amount  of  self-denial,  for  there 
were  no  Penny  Cyclopaedias  or  People's  Editions  in 
those  days,  and  the  income  of  a  millwright's  appren- 
tice could  not,  unless  under  the  impulse  of  a  powerful 
determination,  well  afford  the  luxury  of  books  and 
periodicals.  Still,  he  stuck  to  his  bench  and  books, 
improving  himself  as  a  draughtsman,  and  suggesting 
improvements  on  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines. Being  the  best  scholar  and  draughtsman  in 
the  little  country  workshop,  ho  was  occasionally  sent 
to  a  distance  to  inspect  and  take  drawings  of  new  im- 
plements, of  which  a  number  were  then  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  ■ 
visited  Glasgow,  then  rapidly  rising  into  commercial  ■ 
importance,  and  had,  under  the  guidance  of  a  workman 
who  had  been  some  time  with  his  father,  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  admitted  into  several  mechanical  establish- 
ments. What  he  then  saw  struck  him  with  more  than 
wonder  :  the  founderies,  spinning-mills,  steam-engines, 
and  steamboats  (the  latter  were  still  in  a  preat  mea- 
sure novelties,  under  the  enterprise  of  Bell.  Dodds, 
Napier,  and  others),  were  to  him  like  works  of  en- 
chantment, compared  with  the  country  machines 
fashioned  in  his  father's  workshop.  From  this  time 
his  mind  received  a  new  impulse ;  and  after  a  ten 
days'  sojourn  in  the  west,  he  returned  with  reluctance 
to  his  native  hamlet  His  soul  was  now  centred  in 
Glasgow,  whither  he  was  determined  to  go  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  was  concluded.  To  fit  himself 
the  better  for  this  new  scheme,  the  whole  of  his  spare 
moments  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  machines  and 
mechanical  drawings ;  and  many  were  the  secret  half- 
crowns  which  his  mother  gave  him  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  object,  convinced,  as  she  used  to  say  in 
after-life,  that  Jamie's  learning  would  '  mak  him  gang 
wi'  an  evener-up  back  than  ever  his  father  had  done.' 
His  ingenuity,  which  was  accidentUly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  an  individual  then  extensively  speculating 
in  Canadian  land  lots,  procured  him  one  of  the  most 
handsome  offers  that  could  be  made  to  a  young  lad  of 
nineteen.  This,  alike  to  father  and  son,  was  a  powerful 
temptation  ;  but  James  Crawford  stuck  to  the  terms  of 
his  indenture  ;  and  well  it  was,  for  although  a  township 
in  Canada  still  retains  the  name  of  his  would-be  patron, 
that  individual  slipped  from  life  a  few  years  after  rathf -j 
more  suddenly  than  honest  men  wish  to  do,  leaving  his 
employees  a  flush  of  I.  O.  I'.'s,  and  somewhat  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds  less  than  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay  them. 
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In  the  spring  of  1818  James  Crawford  left  his  father's 
workshop  for  that  of  on  extensively-employed  engineer 
in  Glasgow,  carrying  with  him  little  more  of  the  world's 
wealth  than  his  tools,  drawing  instruments,  books,  and 
working-clothes.  In  this  establishment  he  found  all 
;  that  scope  for  improvement  which  he  had  so  ardently 
i  desired ;  and  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  bench  to  be  draughtsman  and  overseer 
of  one  of  the  most  important  departments.  In  this 
capacity  he  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  visit  the  iron 
districts  of  Wales ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  and  the  information  which  lie 
otherwise  collected,  proved  so  valuable  to  his  employers  in 
regard  to  one  of  their  iron-founding  concerns  in  Lanark- 
shire, that  without  hesitation  they  installed  him  junior 
partner  in  their  business.  In  the  new  and  unexpected 
position  to  which  he  found  himself  elevated,  James 
Crawford  retained  all  his  former  modest  and  unpre- 
tending manners,  his  usual  frankness  and  affability. 
He  clung  to  his  desk  and  workshop  with  redoubled 
assiduity,  keeping  his  eye  on  every  new  invention 
relative  to  the  branches  of  engineering  in  which  the 
firm  were  engaged.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
other  matters  connected  with  the  business,  he  paid 
frequent  visits  to  other  districts,  such  as  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, Newcastle,  and  Birmingham,  and  on  one  occasion 
to  Belgium— a  tour  which,  above  all  others,  delighted 
him,  and  of  which  ho  drew  up  a  sketch,  evincing  a 
degree  of  penetration  which  would  have  made  him, 
had  he  directed  his  attention  to  that  line,  as  clever 
a  statist  and  political  economist  as  he  was  now  an  en- 
gineer. In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  the 
original  partners  separated  in  1827,  and  upon  this 
James  Crawford  found  himself  in  company  with  the 
senior  member,  and  virtually  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
best  machine  factories  on  the  Clyde.  In  a  couple  of 
years  death  removed  his  co-partner,  full  of  years,  riches, 
and  honour,  and  left  him  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  busi- 
ness worth  three  thousand  a-year,  independent  of  the 
capital  he  had  managed  to  acquire  during  the  previous 
years  of  his  co-partnery.  His  career  henceforth  as  a 
man  of  business  furnishes  few  incidents.  He  acted,  as 
he  had  all  along  done,  upon  tho  maxim  which  cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  young, 
that 

To  do 

That  which  before  us  lie*  In  daily  life 

la  the  prime  wisdom. 
A  large  and  rapidly-rising  manufacturing  town  fur- 
nished abundance  of  orders,  which  he  ever  made  a  point 
of  executing  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  giving  a  good 
article  at  a  fair  price,  and  keeping  Buch  workmen  as 
were  steady  in  their  habits  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  business.  Receiving  first-rate  wages,  and 
made  as  comfortable  in  all  respects  as  tho  nature  of 
their  profession  would  admit  of,  his  workmen  were 
really  a  set  of  exemplary  fellows,  so  much  so,  that 
'  a  Crawford's  man' soon  became  synonymous  with  an 
artisan  of  the  first  class.  In  his  business  with  other 
men  Mr  Crawford  was  always  prompt  and  punctual, 
rigorously  performing  every  promise,  and  making  a 
point  to  exact  the  same  of  others  in  return.  With  this 
hereditary  t\clrnw$s,  he  retained  his  frank  and  obliging 
manners— a  man  of  strict  business  habits,  but  tho  most 
social  and  agreeable  of  companions  'when  that  same 
business,'  as  he  used  to  say, '  was  locked  up  in  the 
counting-room.' 

During  all  this  tissue  of  success,  the  reader  will  natu- 
rally be  inquiring  what  of  the  Crawford*  in  tho  country 
hamlet  !  This  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
James  Crawford,  on  his  promotion  as  junior  partner, 
had  married  one  of  his  early  school  companions,  a  far- 
mer's daughter  ;  and  having  no  children,  he  was  en- 
abled to  bestow  the  greater  attention  on  his  relatives. 
Old  Crawford  had  died  shortly  after  James  had  left  the 
paternal  roof,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he 
received  from  a  fall  ;  tho  second  brother  had  emigrated 
to  Canada  ;  and  the  elder  retained  the  country  business 


of  millwright.  The  surviving  sisters,  two  in  number,  had 
married  decent  tradesmen  ;  and  at  the  time  of  James's 
first  promotion,  his  mother  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
cottage  and  garden,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  which 
his  father  had  earned.  For  these  his  poor  relatives  he 
did  all  that  a  kind  and  prudent  son  and  brother  could 
do.  Acting  upon  the  maxim  of  making  every  man,  if 
possible,  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  did  not 
foolishly  squander  among  them  his  money,  nor  did  he 
bring  them  to  live  in  a  sphere  which  old-established 
habits  rendered  them  incapable  of  enjoying.  On  the 
contrary,  he  kept  them  in  their  accustomed  spheres, 
yet  made  them  to  rise,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  endea- 
vours. Thus  his  brother  has  at  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  most  extensive  businesses  as  agricultural 
implement-maker  and  millwright;  his  mother  (some 
time  dead)  was  kept  comfortably  in  her  little  cottage, 
enjoying  her  cows  and  poultry  as  she  did  when  he  was 
a  boy  ;  his  sisters'  husbands,  unfitted,  through  want  of  j 
education,  to  high  duties,  were  assisted  to  other  means 
of  earning  their  livelihood  than  by  manual  labour ; 
while  their  children,  by  Mr  Crawford's  kindness,  were 
educated  for  higher  profession*;  '  I  cannot  tame  the 
old  sparrows,'  he  would  say,  '  but  I'll  catch  their  brood 
as  young  as  I  can.'  One  nephew  is  now  a  surgeon,  . 
another  a  merchant;  a  third  was  at  onetime  accountant  | 
in  his  uncle's  office,  but  swindled  him  out  of  a  couple 
of  thousands  by  forgery,  and  fled  to  America;  and 
a  fourth,  trained  as  an  engineer,  was  associated  with 
him  in  partnership  in  1839.  Thus  he  provided  for  his 
relatives;  not  forgetting  his  old  teacher,  who  received, 
while  alive,  numerous  presents  of  the  best  books  and 
finest  instruments — donations  which  he  prized  beyond 
money  or  estates. 

Thus  did  James  Crawford  actively  and  steadily  pur- 
sue his  career  till  1841,  when  he  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  the  good-will  of  his  business,  and  retired  on 
a  fortune  of  1*50,000,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of 
several  patent  inventions.  He  could  have  easily  held 
on,  and  trebled  that  sum  ;  but  he  had  no  heart  for  lucre, 
and  only  sought  such  a  competence  as  that  to  which  he 
thought  his  diligence  and  toil  entitled  him.  Five  years 
had  he  been  an  apprentice,  four  a  journeyman,  and 
twenty  in  business  on  his  own  account ;  and  all  this  was 
surely  deserving  of  the  leisure  and  quietude  of  a  country 
life.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  a  snug  little  estate 
in  his  native  county — the  height  and  consummation, 
be  it  told,  of  his  worthy  lady's  ambition.  In  his  busi- 
ness he  was  no  doubt  eminently  successful;  but  his 
success  was  only  the  natural  reward  of  his  talent,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance.  With  the  exception  of  the  loss 
by  his  nephew,  and  another  by  a  joint-stock  specula- 
tion (which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  and  last  of  his 
speca),  he  met  with  no  heavy  losses.  He  seldom 
required  pecuniary  accommodation,  and  as  seldom 
granted  it  Amid  all  the  crises  and  crashings  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  stood 
unscathed ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  he  never  speculated 
or  carried  his  business  beyond  his  means.  He  might 
have  attempted,  like  some,  to  make  ten  thousand  in- 
stead of  three  thousand  a-ycar,  but  to  do  so,  he  must 
have  laid  himself  under  bank  obligation,  and  put  him- 
self helplessly  within  the  power  of  those  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  market  value  which  have  proved  so  disastrous. 
This  he  avoided  by  being  prudently  contented  with  his 
ways  and  means,  and  undertaking  no  more  than  could 
be  properly  conducted  under  his  own  personal  superin- 
tendence; the  result  of  which  procedure  has  been  his 
present  repose  and  independence.  He  is  yet  a  hale 
man,  and  thus  reasonably  enjoys  himself  and  his  fortune, 
instead,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the  mercan- 
tile, who  toil  to  amass  enormous  fortunes  till  old  age 
overtakes  them,  and  then  withdraw  amid  disease  and 
decrepitude  when  enjoyment  is  out  of  the  question. 

And  now  that  our  engineer  was  *  a  country  gentle- 
man,' he  carried  to  his  estate  the  same  improving  and 
enterprising  spirit.  The  old  manor-house  was  pulled 
down  (for  it  was  in  ruins,  the  estate  having  been  worn 
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out  and  beggared  by  the  spendthrift  son  of  an  ancient 
family),  and  a  new  and  elegant  mansion  erected  in  its 
stead.  Water  and  gas-light,  conveniencies  hitherto 
unknown  in  country  residences,  were  introduced  into 
every  apartment,  while  baths  and  heating  apparatus 
were  established  for  the  general  comfort.  Lawns, 
ronds,  gates,  cottages,  &c,  underwent  a  complete  re- 
volution ;  and  the  neighbouring  lairds  even  ventured 
occasionally  to  sneer  at  the  '  engineer's  improvements.' 
Now,  however,  as  great  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  their  minds  as  he  produced  on  his  estate.  They  are 
beginning  to  envy  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  the 
engineer's  mansion,  and  those  who  can  are  rapidly  fol- 
lowing his  example.  With  respect  to  his  lands,  the 
same  spirit  manifested  itself;  and  being  fortunate  in 
having  three  intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers,  his 
endeavours  met  with  a  ready  co-operation.  New  modes 
of  farming,  better  roads,  better  constructed  farmsteads, 
improved  implements,  and  the  like,  are  now  to  be  seen 
on  the  estate;  and  the  surrounding  tenantry,  who  at 
first  jeered  at  his  schemes  ami  '  newfangled  notions,' 
have  been  utterly  confounded  by  the  crops  which  they 
see  raised  on  the  Crawford  estate.  4  Oil,  I'm  thinking 
he's  no  sic  a  fule  after  a','  remarks  Farmer  Urown. 
4  Nay,  nay,'  says  his  brother,  *  it's  no  a  fule  nowadays 
that  can  "make  fifty  thousand  in  twenty  years.'  '  That 
may  be,'  retorts  Farmer  Smith,  '  but  a  fule  may  gather 
money,  when  it  requires  a  wise  man  to  spend  it.'  Such 
are  the  sage  remarks  of  the  neighbours  on  the  subject 
of  Mr  Crawford's  improvements ;  though  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  they  are  following  in  his  footsteps  as  fast 
as  tlieir  landlord's  means  will  allow.  Our  retired  friend, 
besides,  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  district ;  looked 
up  to,  advised  with,  and  sought  after.  He  is  in  the 
happy  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  fortune,  employing 
it  usefully  "and  beneficially,  and  fulfilling  every  duty  of 
a  British  landlord. 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  the  retired  engineer. 
Is  there  anything  in  his  case  which  is  beyond  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  mau  to  imitate?  He  was  nothing  in- 
debted to  fortune,  to  birth,  or  to  accident ;  he  married 
no  wealthy  widow,  no  rich  master's  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  him,  nor  did  he  ripen  under  the  sunshine  of  any 
man's  or  party's  patronage.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
business ;  read,  studied,  and  improved  himself,  while 
others  were  idling  or  dissipating.  He  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  himself  with  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  travelling  many  miles  on  foot  when  he  was 
too  poor  to  take  the  public  conveyance.  He  had  a 
kindly  disposition,  was  affable,  honest,  and  trustworthy. 
Above  all  things,  lie  adhered  to  one  pursuit :  his  busi- 
ness was  the  centre  to  which  he  made  all  his  other 
acquirements  converge.  He  was  not  led  into  ruinous 
speculations  bv  ambition,  but  strove  to  do  his  best  in 
the  line  he  had  chosen  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  an  age 
of  honourable  ease  and  independence. 


THE  FAIRIES  NOT  LOST. 

The  fairies  are  gone!  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  all 
their  train,  lie  embalmed  in  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
poet's  fancy;  but  he  who  contemplates  his  fellow-beings 
with  the  eye  of  imagination,  will  raise  up  to  himself  a 
vision  of  beauty  and  heart-stirring  truth,  that  will  com- 
pensate him  for  nil  the  turmoils  of  world-cares  and 
anxieties.  Look  at  those  fairy  beings  of  the  material 
world — those  tender  buds  of  humanity,  the  little  chil- 
dren around  us — what  creation  of  the  poet's  brain  can 
compare  with  those  lovely  little  creatures  for  trickery, 
waywardness,  and  pretty  caprices  ?  Talk  of  Robin 
Goodfcllow's  laugh !  What  a  genuine  thing  is  the  lauc.h 
of  a  child !  It  is  as  if  sorrow  never  had  been,  and  never 
could  be,  the  companion  of  that  soul.  There  we  have 
the  spirit  of  Puck  in  our  homes  and  in  our  streets — the 
spirit  of  irrepressible  and  unaffected  merriment.  The 
creative  power  of  the  fancy  is  a  blessed  gift  in  itself; 
but  he  substantiates  that  gift  who  convert*  it  into  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  daily  life,  drawing  from  them 


the  honey-bag  of  sweet  and  joyous  thoughts ;  and  I  am 
one  who,  having  had  my  sorrows,  can  still  believe  that 
there  is  a  sunny  side  to  almost  all  the  events  of  our  Bfe, 
if  we  will  but  turn  to  it  with  a  sincere  and  faithful  heart. 
No  fairy  mirth  ever  exceeded  the  mirth  of  happy  chil- 
dren. Only  observe  a  bevy  of  them  seated  ou  a  door- 
step, joining  in  tiny  chorus  to  the  directing  i.'.elody  of 
an  elder  precentor.  The  soul  of  music  is  there,  for  it  is 
the  music  of  the  heart  The  dance  of  fairies  round  a 
mole-hill  of  wild  thyme,  footing  it  to  the  cricket's  song, 
is  a  lovely  object  of  the  fancy  ;  but  look  at  a  knot  of 
infants,  hand  in  hand,  or  holding  each  other's  frocks, 
dancing  to  a  street-organ.  How  absorbed  are  they  in 
their  pastime  !  how  zealously  they  perform  their  little 
rites,  totally  unconcerned  and  unconscious  of  observing 
eyes!  Will  any  after-occupation  in  life  be  more  seriously 
entered  upon  by  them,  or  more  conscientiously  fulfilled? 
Then,  for  the  gravity  of  children,  how  profound  it  is  ! 
I  know  of  nothing  more  intense  than  the  seriously-in- 
quiring face  of  an  infant — the  face  of  Newton  on  the 
threshold  of  a  discovery  could  not  have  been  more  elo- 
quent :  one  might  fancy  it  capable  of  solving  the  great 
mystery  of  life  and  death.  Again,  observe  two  or  three 
of  these  little  creatures,  seated  knee  to  knee,  and  one  of 
them  imparting  to  the  company  some  recent  event  that 
has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  is  debating  the 
propriety  of  admitting  a  fourth  to  partake  in  their 
solemnities ;  no  grave  council  of  state  can  be  more  occu- 
pied— more  earnest.  Yet,  again,  if  we  are  amused  with 
the  human  jealousies  and  sparrings  of  the  fairy  Oberon 
and  Titauia,  when  each,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
little  page  left  in  her  care  by  the  Indian  woman  ;  his 
tiny  majesty  commits  himself  by  royal  poutings,  and 
upbraidings,  and  plots,  and  crooked  chicaneries,  while 
his  consort  asserts  her  prerogative  by  a  consistent  ob- 
stinacy of  purpose  to  retain  the  boy ;  so  that,  as  Fuck 
says — 

•  Now  they  never  meet  In  prove  or  green, 
Jly  fountain  clear,  or  spunirled  sUr-light  »be«n, 
Jlut  th..y  do  wjuaro ;  Uiat  Bli  their  ilvw  for  tear. 
Creep  into  acurn  cups,  and  hide  them  there 

Have  we  no  counterpart  in  the  manoeuvring*,  and  plots, 
and  counter-plots,  bickerings,  and  angers  of  our  little 
human  fairies  ;  their  cosum  Mli  turning,  perchance,  upon 
the  possession  of  a  doll,  or  the  fee-simple  of  a  doll's 
house  ?  Truly  may  it  bo  said  that  '  the  poetry  of  earth 
is  ceasing  never;'  for  there  is  poetry,  or  the  power 
of  creative  intellectual  embellishment,  to  every  action 
and  substance  throughout  all  nature ;  and  we  do  not 
neutralise  or  destroy  the  action  or  substance  by  such 
process  of  the  fancy — we  sublimate,  and  present  it  in 
the  most  agreeable  form  to  the  senses. 

'  Poetry ,'  says  Hazlitt,  '  is  the  universal  language 
which  the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself.'  in  all 
human  Kings  the  poetical  faculty  (or  an  apprehensive- 
ness  of  the  beautiful  in  nature)  exists  in  various  degrees 
of  intensity;  but  it  still  exists;  the  consummation  of  the 
faculty  lies  in  producing  those  feelings  in  the  form  of 
winged  words.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have  our 
little  fairies  of  the  material  world — our  graceful  and 
lovely  children  ;  and  he  who  contemplates  them  and  their 
miniature  ways  with  an  eye  of  fancy,  will  multiply  his 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  amplify  his 
own  heart's  benevolence,  Tho  child  ma3'  indeed  be 
said  (in  one  sense)  to  be  the  4  father  to  the  man  ;'  for 
they  read  us  many  a  wholesome  lesson  in  sincerity  and 
true  wisdom.  Little  children  arc  the  bright  emanations 
of  omnipresent  lovingkindness ;  they  are  the  pure  snow 
shed  in  the  dawn,  before  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  day 
has  stained  its  splendour. 

Experience  has  told  us  that  our  term  of  years  is  ex- 
tended by  a  consociation  with  children ;  and  I  am  suro 
that  (next  to  a  conscience  void  of  offence)  nothing  more 
tends  to  keep  the  heart  young,  and  fresh,  and  green, 
amid  the  winter  snows  of  age,  than  the  habit  of  accus- 
toming one's  self  to  sympathise  with,  and  take  delight  in, 
the  actions  of  this  fairy  race  of  our  own  species.  The 
habit  itself  keeps  the  mind  young ;  and  the  mind  im- 
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perceptibly  arts  upon  the  body.  This,  upon  n  very 
essential  point,  may  be  denominated  'poetical  utilitari- 
anism.' 

Let  me  not  be  thought  indiscreet  when  I  say  (for  I 
do  say  it  in  the  implicit  adoration  of  the  unbounded 
love  that  dwelt  in  the  Divine  Speaker),  *  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.' 

[Extracted,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  the  author,  f  mm  Mr  Charles 
Coordtn  Clurke  s  Lecture*  an  EnglUh  Poetry— section  on  the  Mid- 
summer Sight's  Dream.] 


THE  FIRST  BOOKS. 

Amoxc  the  Greeks  the  earliest  books  were  in  verse,  which 
has  everywhere  been  prior  to  prose.  The  oldest  book 
extant  in  prose  is  Ilcrodotus's  History.  The  most  an- 
cient printed  book  u-itli  a  date  is  a  psalter— the  truly 
beautiful  Psaltorum  Codex — printed  in  1457  at  Mentz 
(that  is,  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine) — not  at  Mctz,  as  some- 
times stated,  which  is  situated  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Lorraine.  Caxton  printed  Raoul  le  Fevre's  Recueil 
des  Histtdrt*  de  Troyes  (without  printer's  name,  place, 
or  date),  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  was 
the  first  book  ever  printed  in  tlie  French  language.  Mr 
Hallam  states  that  the  earliest  works  printed  in  France 
bear  the  date  of  1470  and  1471,  whilst  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Caxton's  impression  of  the  Recueil  was 
printed  during  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
whom  its  author  was  chaplain,  and,  therefore,  in  or 
before  1467.  Caxton  commenced  a  translation  at  Bruges 
in  14C8,  and  finished  it  at  Cologne  in  1471 ;  this  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  English.  In  a  little  book  entitled 
Francis  Adams's  Writing  Table*,  with  Sundry  Nccesxarye 
Rule*  (1594),  we  read  that  'Printing  was  found  out  at 
Mentz  in  1459,  and  first  brought  to  London  by  William 
Caxton,  mercer.' 

The  first  hook  printed  in  England  is  said  to  have  ema- 
nated from  Oxford  in  1408,  under  the  title  of  Exposhio 
Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Simholo  Apostolorum.  Its  claims  to 
be  regarded  in  this  light  have,  however,  been  much 
discussed,  and  will  be  found  summed  up  in  Mr  S.  W. 
Singer's  treatise  npon  it,  privately  printed  in  1812. 
Mr  Bagford  and  Mr  Lewis  are  of  opinion  that  the  first 
work  printed  in  England  was  The  Game  and  Platte  of 
Chrsxe,  translated  out  of  tfie  French,  and  imprinted  by 
William  Caxton.  Fynt'/sskcd  the  last  day  of  March'e, 
a.d.  1474.  It  is  certainly  the  first  book  to  which 
Caxton  has  affixed  a  date,  and  is  consequently  highly 
prized  by  book  collectors.  Trevisa's  translation  of 
(ilanville's  treatise  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  printed  by 

I  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1507,  is  the  first  book  printed  on 
jmper  made  in  England.  The  first  book  containing 
English  woodcuts  is  Caxton's  ilirrour  of  the  World  (1431), 
a  folio  volume  so  rare  and  valuable,  that  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh's  copy  of  it  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  even  a  damaged  copy 
has  been  sold  for  nearly  twelve  pounds.  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's translation  of  Orlando  Furiom  (1590)  is  the 
first  English  work  containing  copper-plates.  The  first 
collection  of  English  maps  is  Saxton's  lolio  volume,  now 
extremely  rare  'in  iU  perfect  condition,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  maps  and  an  illuminated  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  published  in  London  1579.  Hearne  says  he 
'often  consulted  Saxton's  maps,  and  found  them  of  great 
advantage.'  The  first  county  hitton/  published  in  Eng- 
land is  Lambardc's  Perambulation  of  Kent  (1576).  The 
first  printed  volume  containing  English  verses  is  John 
Watton,  or  Wot  ton's  Speculum  Christian!,  printed  at 
London  by  William  Machlinia,  and  now  exceedingly 
rare,  a  copy  of  it  being  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 

:  guineas.  Surrey's  translations  of  the  second  and  fourth 
books  of  the  .Eneid  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
earliest  English  specimens  of  that  noblest  of  all  metres, 
blank  verse.  The  first  book  published  on  the  subject 
of  genealogy  was  Kclton's  Chnmycle.  printed  in  1547, 
with  a  genealogy  of  Edward  VI.  Ferrer  and  Porrex, 
written  by  Sackville,  who  died  in  1G0S,  is  the  first  [ 


regular  English  tragedy.  The  first  English  Bible  was 
published  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who  died  in  156$.  The 
Almanac  for  Twenty -five  Years,  printed  in  1577.  is  the 
first  almanac  ever  published.  The  first  London 
bookseller's  catalogue  is  that  of  Andrew  Maunsell, 
who  published  in  folio  The  First  Part  of  tlte  Catalogue 
of  English  Printed  Evokes  (I./mdon,  1595);  though 
we  have  seen  the  priority  ascribed  to  Robert  Scott's 
Catahgus  Librortm  ex  Variis  Europe  partibus  advec- 
fr;n<m"(1674).  The  first  printed  notice  of  Shakspeare 
by  name  occurs  in  a  work  entitled  Polimantcia,  or 
the  Means  to  Judge  of  the  Fall  of  a  Commonwealth, 
whereuuto  is  annexed  a  Letter  from  England  to  her 
three  Daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Inns  of  Court,  by 
W.  C.  (Cambridge,  1594).  Mr  Clerk,  a  landsman,  was 
the  first  who  reduced  our  naval  tactics  to  a  systematic 
form,  and  his  excellent  treatise  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Nelson,  who  would  frequently  desire  his  chaplain, 
Mr  Scott,  to  read  it  to  him.  The  first  English  book 
upon  navigation  was  published  in  1626,  and  entitled  An 
Accidence,  or  Pathway  to  Experience,  Necessary  far  all 
Young  Seamen,  or  those  that  are  desirous  of  going  to  Sea  :  j 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  sometime  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  Admiral  of  New  England.  The  author  says  in  his 
dedication,  '  I  have  been  persuaded  to  print  tbis  dis- 
course, being  a  subject  I  never  see  writ  before.' 

One  Roberts  was  the  first  systematic  writer  upon  trade 
in  the  English  language,  and  his  treatise  upon  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  The  Merchant's  Mapp  of  Commerce  (1638), 
to  which  his  portrait  is  attached,  gained  him  great  repu- 
tation. The  first  book  on  surveying,  published  in  Eng- 
land, is  Sir  Richard  de  Benese's  Poke  of  Measuring  of 
Lande,  as  well  of  Woodland  as  Plowlanti,  and  Pasture  in 
tlie  Field  ;  to  Compt  the  true  Nomhrc  of  Acres  of  the  same 
(1560).  To  be  sure  there  is  a  Poke  of  Surveying  printed 
earlier — about  1540 — but  it  relates  only  to  agriculture.  | 
Robert  Record,  who  died  in  1558  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  was  the  first 
person  who  wrote  on  arithmetic  in  English  (that  is,  any- 
thing of  a  higher  cast  than  the  works  mentioned  by 
Tonstall);  also  the  first  who  wrote  on  geometry  in  Eng- 
lish ;  the  first  who  introduced  algebra  into  England ;  the 
first  who  wrote  on  astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere  in  English;  and  finally,  the  first  Englishman  (in 
all  probability)  who  adopted  the  system  of  Copernicus. 
The  very  rare  and  valuable  work  by  Apicius  Calms, 
entitled  De  Arte  Coguinaria,  Libri  X,  published  at 
Mediolani  in  1498,  is  the  first  printed  treatise  on 
cookery,  and  is  an  exceedingly  curious  book,  throwing 
much  light  on  the  feasts  of  the  ancients.  Copies  of  it 
have  sold  for  prices  varying  from  two  to  ten  guineas. 
But  in  beauty  it  is  surpassed  by  the  great  Italian  receipt 
book,  entitled  Riccttario  Fiorent'mo  ( 1 574),  a  folio  volume, 
wherein  the  culinary  art  is  handed  to  posterity  in 
splendid  print,  enriched  with  woodcuts  and  an  engraved 
title-page.  Bernard  Breydenhach's  Sanctorum  Pere- 
grinntionnm  in  Montcm  Syon  (Mayence,  I486)  is  perhaps 
the  first  book  of  travels  ever  published,  and  contains 
very  remarkable  illustrations;  amongst  others,  a  view  of 
Venice  more  than  five  feet  iu  length,  and  a  map  of  the 
Holy  Land  more  tlian  three.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and 
usually  valued  at  ten  guineas.  Braun  and  Hogenberg's 
six  folio  volumes,  entitled  Cicitatcs  Or  bis  Terrarum,  pub-  j 
lished  at  Cologne  in  1572,  contain  the  first  engraved 
perspective  views,  including  many  of  places  in  England, 
particularly  the  famous  palace  of  Nonsuch.  The  first 
Greek  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  first 
Creek  impression  extant  of  any  part  of  sacred  writ,  is 
the  folio  edition  printed  at  Mediolani  in  1481.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  work,  bought  of  a  bookseller  for  the  small 
sum  of  four  shillings,  was  resold  for  five  guineas  to  Dr 
Askew,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  another  person 
for  sixteen  guineas. 


iNnnsmv  AND  OKNIUS. 
There  arc  many  teachers  who  profess  to  show  the  nearest 
way  to  excellence;  and  many  expedients  have  been  in- 
vented by  which  tho  toil  of  study  might  bo  saved.  But 
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let  no  man  be  seduced  to  idleness  by  specious  promises. 
Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  bnt  as  the  reward  of 
labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind  to 
persevere  in  habits  of  industry  without  the  pleasure  of 
perceiving  those  advances  which,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet 
proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation.  There  is  one 
precept,  however,  in  which  I  sliall  only  bo  opposed  by  the 
vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I 
shall  repeat  it  too  often.  You  must  have  no  dependence 
on  your  own  genius.  If  you  have  great  talents,  industry 
will"  improve  them  ;  if  you  have  but  moderate  abilities, 
industry  will  supply  their  deficiency.  Nothing  is  denied 
to  well-directed  laliour  ;  nothing  is  to  bo  obtained  with- 
out IL-Sir  Joshua  lirynold*. 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

Asn  then  art  dving,  beautiful  and  younc, 
When  smiles  of  joy  »houM  on  thy  lip*  bo  playing. 

Arid  thint  should*  hound  with  sportive  alone. 
Where  merry  maids  are  in  the  mcadr.ws  maying. 

The  spring  win  shlnclh  through  thy  wlndttwpatie. 
The  pleasant  breeze  with  balmy  bren'h  is  niching, 

In  that  still  room  where  thou  art  pale  and  dying. 


.unvisitcd  by  Borrow? 
,  erf  yet  thy  gentle  eye* 
►  1  K>k  upon  the  coming  morrow  t 
Thy  cheek  hath  never  puled  with  anxious  care, 

Thy  heart  hath  never  throbbed  with  guilty  sadness ; 
Even  a*  thyself  thy  course  was  pure  and  fair, 
Hallowed  by  love,  and  cheered  with  looks  of  gladness. 


Why  didst  thou  leave  thine  own  I 

For  earthly  guests  to  cherish  and  care*  thee  » 
Why  unto  us  wert  thou,  sweet  spirit,  given. 

And  called  away  when  we  had  learned  to  bless  thee  ? 
Why  wert  thou  fashioned  lovely  to  the  sight  ? 

Why  were  thine  ejes  with  tender  radiance  i 
Why  didst  thou  come,  young  being  of  delight, 


•—why  should  we  wish  thee  here  T 
to  thy  home,  unspotted,  happy  spirit ; 
Hasten  on  blissful  wing  to  that  glad  sphere, 

Where  thou  wilt  glory  evermore  inherit. 
Mingle  and  dwell  among  the  angel-band  ; 

Hut,  oh  !  while  stars  beneath  thy  path  are  burning, 
Think  thou  at  times  upon  our  sinful  land, 
And  plead  for  those  whose  gate  is  upwards  turning. 

'  The  Wandtring  Anpl, 


•PLANT. 

There  is  not,  perils ps,  among  the  numerous  examples 
that  occur  of  the  provident  economy  of  nature  in  the 
vegetable  part  of  tho  creation,  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  contrivance  adapted  to  circumstances,  and  of  means 
suited  to  the  end,  than  what  is  evidently  displayed  in  a 
plant  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  Ceylon  and  other 
islands  of  the  East,  and  which  has  obtained  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  pitcher-plant  (Xrpenthes  dMOaioria). 
being  tho  inliabitant  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  found  on 
the  most  dry  and  stony  situations,  nature  has  furnished  it 
with  tho  means  of  an  ample  supply  of  moisture,  without 
which  it  would  have  withered  ami  jiorishcd.  To  the  foot- 
stalk of  each  leaf,  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  kind  of  bag, 
sltapcd  like  a  pitcher,  of  the  same  consistence  and  colour 
as  the  leaf  in  tho  early  stage  of  its  growth,  but  channitig 
with  age  to  a  reddish  purple.  It  is  girt  round  with  an 
oblique  band  or  hoop,  and  covered  with  a  lid  neatly  fitted, 
ami  moveable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or  strong  fibre,  which, 
passing  over  the  handle,  connects  tho  vessel  with  the  leaf. 
Ily  the  shrinking  or  contracting  of  this  fibre,  the  lid  is 
drawn  open  whenever  the  weather  is  showery,  or  dew  falls, 
which  would  appear  to  bo  just  the  contrary  of  what  usually 
happens  in  nature,  though  the  contraction  probably  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  exp.n- 
Kion  of  the  fibre  does  not  take  place  till  the  moisture  has 
fallen  and  saturated  tho  pitcher.  When  this  is  the  case 
tiic  cover  falls  down,  and  it  closes  so  firmly  as  to  prevent 


any  evaporation  taking  place.  The  water,  when  gradually 
absorbed  through  the  handle  into  the  footrtalk  of  tho  leaf, 
gives  vigour  to  the  leaf  itself,  and  sustenance  to  the  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are  exlinustcd,  tho  lids  again  open, 
to  admit  wliatcvcr  moisture  may  fall ;  and  when  the  plant 
has  produced  its  seed,  and  the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it 
withers,  with  all  the  covers  of  the  pitchers  standing  i 


THK  TRAVELLERS  TREE. 

This  curious  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  be- 
longs to  the  same  natural  order  (.t/«*ar**e)  as  tho  plantain 
and  banana.  It  is  known  in  that  island  by  the  name  of 
'  Ravcnala,'  to  general  readers  as  '  Tho  Traveller's  Tree,'  and 
to  systematic  botanists  as  the  Urania  Sptckua.  It  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  scenery,  as  it  does  in  the  economy,  of 
its  native  country  ;  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Backhouse 
in  his  recent  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa  :— Clumps 
of  these  trees,  composed  of  several  stems  rising  from  tho 
same  root,  arc  scattered  over  the  country  in  all 
The  trunks,  or  more  properly  root-stocks,  whicl 
three  feet  in  circumference,  sometimes  attain  to  thirty  feet 
in  height ;  but  whether  of  this  elevation,  or  scarcely  emerg- 
ing above  ground,  they  support  grand  crests  of  leaves  of 
about  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  but  often  torn  into 
comb-like  shreds.  The  head  is  of  a  fan-like  form,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  not  striking  for  their  beauty,  arc  white, 
and  produced  from  large  horizontal  green  sheaths.  The 
foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  leaves  themselves,  yield  a  copious  supply  of  fresh 
water,  very  grateful  to  the  traveller,  on  having  their  mar- 
gins cut  away  near  to  the  base,  or  forced  from  contact  with 
those  immediately  above  them,  especially  those  about  the 
middle  of  the  series.  The  root-stock  is  of  a  soft  cellular 
substance,  and  the  fruit,  which  resemble*  a  small  banana, 
is  dry,  and  not  edible.  This  remarkable  vegetable  produc- 
tion is  said  to  grow  in  the  most  arid  countries,  and  thus  to 
bo  provided  for  the  refreshment  of  man  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land.  Probably  the  water  may  originate  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  dew,  and  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  jicculiar 
structure  of  the  leaf:  it  lias  a  slight  taste  of  the  tree,  but 
is  not  disagreeable. 

INFERIORS. 

As  there  are  none  so  weak  that  we  may  venture  to  injure 
them  with  impunity,  so  there  are  none  so  low  that  they 
may  not  at  some  time  be  able  to  repay  an  obligation. 
Therefore  what  benevolence  would  dictate,  prudence 
should  confirm.  For  he  that  is  cautious  of  insulting  the 
weakest,  and  not  above  obliging  the  lowest,  will  have 
attained  such  liabits  of  forbearance  and  of  complacency 
as  will  secure  him  tho  good-will  of  all  that  are  beneath 
him,  and  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all  that 
arc  above  him.  For  he  that  would  not  bmiso  even  a 
worm,  will  be  still  more  cautious  how  ho  treads  upon  a 


EMPLOYEES. 

They  that  are  in  power  should  be  extremely  cautions 
to  commit  the  execution  of  their  plans  not  only  to  those 
who  are  aWr,  but  to  those  who  are  iciUing.  As  servants 
and  instruments,  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  latter  to  do  their 
liest ;  but  their  employers  are  never  so  sure  of  them  as 
when  their  duty  is  also  their  pkature.  To  commit  the 
execution  of  a  purpose  to  one  who  disapproves  of  tho 
plan  of  it,  is  to  employ  but  one-third  of  the  man;  his 
heart  and  his  head  are  against  you— you  liave  commanded 
only  his  hands.— Cotton. 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

Those  who  cither,  from  their  own  engagement*  and  hnrry 
of  business,  or  from  indolence,  or  from  conceit  and  vanity, 
ham  urtftrcted  fooAw/  out  of  tkmutiti*,  as  far  as  my  experience 
and  observation  reach,  liave  from  that  timo  not  only  ceased 
to  advance  and  improve  in  their  jK^fonuances,  but  liave 
gone  backward.  They  may  be  compared  to  men  who 
have  lived  upon  their  principle  till  they  are  reduced  to 
beggary,  and  left  without  rcsourci 


«#  Complst*  Ml*  of  ibt  Jourssl.  Pirtl  Srritt,  1nt*r»l*»  vntaois,,  sad  s'ao 
044  sanWra  lo  wmplst*  sets,  star  s«  asd  trass  ths  pusJIsbsrs  «a?  th?!r 
Sg-rnta.  A  Si  sin  pad  Mltioa  Issued  for  trwumissioa,  test  (is*.  «rtc«  Tsro- 
p«n<«  hslfpsniiT. 

PriaM  b»  WirUm  BiadfcaTT.  af  N«v  8,  Tats  Plus,  IB*  PrssWfek  Mafiall  (nn  mt 
No  7,  f'h-'r*  Saw,  SMS  .(  »u*a  SJtsrtMlrta,  la  tha  aaaml*  «f  MtaSlaMa.  pnnlars  IWw 
•Sir*,  Uakhara  flira.1.  Is  lha  aaaaiartaf  U'kltafito**.  tad  fir,  af  lilwi)  tad  r*Kit>-.*4 
(w.th  <»..<■  i».  W  aa«  R-rHAMIUCH-V  by  WILLIAM  MWIsVIU.t 

K»  i,.W.a»*.  A.«l-.n..1\.l*MKX  rtia.XSI(,ksUt.  s.pnk^(Vs. 
tad  is  Ika  tit,  af  I, -' 
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A  DAY  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  DOON. 

Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  died  forty-eight  years 
ago.  Of  his  children,  three  sons  survive,  men  now  of 
course  arrived  at  a  mature  period  of  life.  The  eldest, 
Robert,  who  is  a  person  of  considerable  natural  talent 
and  accomplishment— a  linguist,  a  geometrician,  and, 
like  his  father,  a  poet,  though  one  not  reaching  the  same 
excellence—  is  a  retired  officer  of  the  board  of  stamps 
and  taxes,  Somerset  House :  he  resides  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  where  his  father  and  mother  died.  The 
second  son,  Colonel  William  Nicol  Burns,  returned  about 
a  twelvemonth  ago  from  India,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-two  years.  The  third,  Major  James  Glencairn 
Burns,  has  for  some  years  lived  with  his  family  at  Graves- 
end.  The  two  last  belonged  to  the  Indian  army,  and 
their  services  have  secured  them  the  means  of  indepen- 
dence for  life.  "When  these  two  gentlemen  visited  their 
native  country  last  summer,  it  occurred  to  several  kindly- 
hearted  persons  that  the  occasion  demanded  some  public 
notice.  The  children  of  Burns  were  nearly  unknown  in 
a  land  with  which  their  father's  name  was  indivisibly 
connected.  The  comparative  neglect  with  which  the 
great  poet  had  been  treated  in  his  lifetime,  might  yet  be 
in  some  degree  expiated  by  honours  paid  to  those  who, 
if  he  had  been  alive,  would  have  been  most  dear  to  him. 
It  was  therefore  right  and  fitting  that  a  ceremonial 
welcome  should  be  given  by  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
these  inheritors  of  an  illustrious  name.  The  justness  of 
these  views  was  acknowledged  as  soon  as  they  were 
propounded,  and  that  in  so  cordial  a  manner,  that  it 
was  quickly  determined  to  erect,  near  Burns's  native 
cot  on  the  banks  of  Doon,  a  pavilion  calculated  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  company,  a  field  being  at  the 
same  time  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  multitude 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  proceedings.  All 
proper  preparations  being  accordingly  made,  the  fete 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  August 

I  left  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  festival  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  accompanied  by  a  large  party,  amidst 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  including  my  esteemed 
friend  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  besides  several  other  labourers 
in  the  field  of  literature.  The  rapidity  of  a  railway 
journey,  a  fine  evening,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  mor- 
row's excitements,  conspired  to  raise  our  spirits  to  a 
high  pitch,  and  to  make  the  time  pass  with  more  than 
its  usual  speed.  Dashing  quickly  through  Glasgow, 
we  were  transferred  to  the  Ayr  railway  amidst  a  scene 
of  pell-mell  confusion  which  left  us  nothing  for  our 
luggage  but  a  desperate  exercise  of  faith.  Just  as  I 
was  resigning  myself  in  spirit  to  the  mercy  of  Fortune, 
a  wheel  (not  hers,  but  a  cart's),  which  a  woman  was 
endeavouring  with  frantic  energy  to  raise  to  the  top  of 
our  carriage,  had  nearly  fallen  upon  me.  However,  after 
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soon  gliding  swiftly  over  the  dales  of  Renfrewshire. 
A  brush  through  the  chimneys  of  Paisley— a  stoppage— 
another  rapid  shoot  over  the  country — another  village, 
and  another  stoppage — a  lovely  lake,  across  which  the 
snipes  glided  slowly  and  unalarmedly  away  at  our 
approach — and  then  a  passing  survey  of  the  milk-pro- 
ducing slopes  of  Cunningham,  brought  us  far  on  our 
journey.  And  now  the  sun  set  behind  the  hills  above 
Largs,  descending  through  alternate  bars  of  blackness 
and  of  gold ;  and  then  out  we  burst  upon  the  low  sandy 
coast  of  Kyle,  with  the  magnificent  serrated  outline  of 
Arran  walling  the  opposite  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
the  surface  of  which  was  only  sufficiently  ruffled  to 
give  life  to  the  glitter  which  was  cast  down  upon  it 
from  the  glowing  west  A  few  more  stoppages  at  the 
little  towns  upon  our  way,  and  we  arrived  in  Ayr  about 
nine  o'clock. 

It  became  evident  to  us,  as  we  wended  to  our  hotel, 
that  the  town  had  got  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement 
The  streets  were  all  alive  with  crowds  streaming  wildly 
to  and  fro.  Criers  vociferously  proclaimed  broadsides  of 
the  festival.  Men  were  busy  here  and  there  adorning 
triumphal  arches  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Several 
shows  were  in  full  clang  and  outcry.  Carriages  were 
perpetually  driving  up  to  hotel  doors  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion, and  then  plunging  away  again.  We  got  into  our 
engaged  apartments  at  the  King's  Arms  in  that  peculiar 
state  of  mind  which  only  recognises  an  intense  fear  lest 
everything  should  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  We  set  to 
an  extensive  tea  in  a  frantic  haste  worthy  of  a  mail- 
coach  stoppage  with  the  first  horn  already  blown  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  all  was  done  and  carried  off,  that  we  began 
to  think  there  was  perhaps  no  need  for  having  been  in 
such  a  hurry,  seeing  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  till  next 
day.  Every  one  was,  however,  determined  to  be  very 
happy.  There  being  a  pianoforte  in  the  room,  we  had  a 
merry  strain  struck  up,  and  a  dance  effected  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  party.  Songs,  too,  were  sung, 
and  all  the  jokes  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey  re- 
viewed, and  once  more  laughed  over.  Parties  who  had 
been  in  two  several  railway  carriages  told  all  that  had 
happened  them  respectively  to  each  other,  three  several 
times  over.  And  every  few  minutes  individuals  went 
out  of  the  room  and  came  in  again,  totally  unable  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves.  All  was  glee  and  abandon, 
and  everybody  professed  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  next 
day  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season. 

From  six  in  the  morning,  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  the  streets  was  renewed.  Feet  tramped  measuredly 
post;  bells  rang;  drums  and  fifes  sounded  from  un- 
known remotenesses.  But  a  sad  change  had  come  over 
the  weather :  there  was  a  strong  east  wind,  with  fog,  and 
cloud,  and  cold.  The  anxious  peeper,  on  satisfying 
himself  of  this  state  of  things,  could  only  rush  back  to 
bed  overpowered  with  the  gloom  of  his  feelings.  By 
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and  by,  the  noise  and  stir  of  the  street*  increasing,  it 
became  impossible  to  lie  longer.  It  was  now  eight 
o'clock.  Waves  of  fresh  people  were  every  now  and 
then  pouring  into  our  street  from  train  and  steamer, 
the  gentlemen  walking  ami  in  arm  very  statelily,  the 
commoners  rushing  headlong  along,  grasping  bunchy 
blue  umbrellas  in  the  centre.'  At  intervals  a  troop 
would  pass,  composed  of  the  people  of  some  particular 
district  or  some  lodge  or  society,  headed  by  a  flag  and 
a  pair  of  bagpipes  or  small  band.  The  broad  blue  bon- 
net abounded,  and  there  were  some  specimens  of  the 
checked  plaid,  but  not  so  many  as  would  have  been 
seen  in  Teviotdale.  Pale  women,  in  bombazet  gowns 
and  white  frills,  sat  quietly  at  windows,  gazing  out  at 
the  passing  groups.  We  assembled  in  the  parlour  for 
breakfast,  less  mirthful  than  on  the  preceding  night, 
but  still  determined  to  hope  the  best,  notwithstanding 
that  the  steel  hand  of  the  barometer  had  sunk  half  a 
degree  away  from  the  brass  one.  Tilings  did  not  look 
well ;  hut  still  no  one  believed  that  there  would  be 
much  rain.  It  might  be  a  dull  day,  or  a  few  showers ; 
but  not  a  rainy  day.  The  various  component  portions 
of  the  procession  were  now  seen  passing  towards  the 
place  of  muster ;  and  still  the  fresh  crowds  of  comers 
poured  in.  The  gaiety  which  brilliant  suns  give  was 
wanting ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  much  animation. 

Amidst  the  bustle  we  got  into  a  carriage  which  had 
been  bespoken  for  us,  and  with  a  popular  author  on 
the  box,  another  standing  on  the  projecting  step  at  the 
left  side,  and  an  eminent  vocalist  perched  on  a  similar 
situation  on  the  right,  we  were  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  inn  door,  when  we  had  to  draw  up  at  a  side  to  allow 
of  the  passing  of  '  the  procession.'  This  was  a  series 
of  bodies  more  or  less  public,  headed  by  the  magistrates 
and  town  councillors,  who  designed  to  march  in  order 
through  the  town,  and  thence  to  the  scene  of  festivity, 
three  miles  off,  thus  presenting  what  was  now  felt  to 
bo  eminently  necessary,  a  spectacle  for  the  gratification 
of  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  a  few  of  whom,  it 
might  be  readily  supposed,  were  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  pavilion.  On  it  came,  flanked  by  throng- 
ing masses,  and  looked  on  from  crowded  windows  nnd 
house-tops — a  strange  and  motley  line,  chequered  with 
music-bands,  and  gay  with  the  glory  of  banners  and 
flags.  There  were  the  town  officers,  with  their  old- 
fashioned  scarlet  coats  and  odd-shaped  halberta.  There 
were  the  respectably-dressed  civic  dignitaries.  There 
were  the  farmers  and  shepherds  of  Ayrshire,  the  chil- 
dren of  those  amongst  whom  Burns  was  reared — the 
very  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  therefore  realising 
the  material  man  himself  to  common  apprehension. 
There  were  the  local  lodges  of  free  masons,  including 
the  Kilwinning  mother  lotlye,  so  called  as  being  the  most 
ancient  in  Scotland,  and  the  origin  of  all  the  rest ;  all 
adorned  with  their  various  sashes,  aprons,  and  other  in- 
signia ;  and  the  sword  invariably  borne  by  the  weakest 
and  oldest-looking  man  of  the  party.  One  group — the  St 
John's  Lodge  of  Greenock — were  dressed  in  black  small 
clothes  and  white  silk  stockings,  as  men  would  have 
been  fifty  years  ago  for  a  ball.  Next  after  the  masons 
came  King  Crispin's  masquerade— first  a  champion  in 
armour;  then  a  handsome  and  gaily -dressed  British 
prince  on  horseback,  followed  by  his  attendants ;  then 
an  Indian  prince  with  bow  and  arrows,  also  mounted, 
and  duly  retinued ;  then  a  very  grave  personage  repre- 
senting King  Crispin  himself,  walking,  huge-crowned, 
truncheoned,  with  his  robe  borne  by  pages,  and  followed 
by  a  very  dignified-looking  council  Next  after  were 
t  wo  other  masqueraders,  but  of  a  different  character — 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  Soutor  Johnnie.  Next  a  group  of 
Highland  chieftains  in  proper  costume ;  and  after  these 
masons  again,  and  Odd  Fellows  without  number.  On 
it  came,  stretching  fully  a  mile  in  length,  and  every 
twenty  yards  of  it  giving,  from  brass  instruments,  fifes, 
drums,  and  bagpipes,  a  different  tune— the  only  excep- 
tion being  '  Free  and  Accepted  Masons '  from  two  con- 
tiguous bands  at  once,  but  on  different  keys  !  Most  of 
the  tunes  were  those  of  well-known  songs  of 


One — 1  the  Peacock' — a  beautiful  melancholy  air — hail 
an  affecting  association  to  my  mind,  remembering  it 
as  that  to  which  the  ill-starred  poet  composed  his  fare- 
well to  the  Tarbolton  Lodge,  on  contemplating  his 
escape  from  the  calamities  which  beset  him  by  a  voyage 
to  Jamaica.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the  work- 
men of  Messrs  Smith  of  Mauchline,  the  ingenious  ma- 
nufacturers of  wooden  boxes  from  one  piece,  which  are 
now  so  universally  in  use — bearing  on  a  small  platform 
a  splendid  Scotch  thistle,  which  had  been  reared  at 
Mossgicl,  the  farm  of  Burns — 

The  rough  btir-thl*tb»,  »pr«idliig  wlda 

Amang  the  brairded  bear— 
/  fumed  tAe  uvtdtr  etipi  uridt, 

And  tjured  tht  symbol  dear. 

The  two  last  lines  formed  a  legend  painted  above  the 
hardy  plant  itself— lines  never  to  be  pronounced  by  Scot- 
tish tongue  unmoved — a  burst  from  the  heart  which 
would  have  given  Burns  a  name  with  us,  though  all  the. 
rest  of  his  verses  had  been  mere  commonplace.  And 
thus  worthily  closed  the  procession — a  semi-grotesque 
show  to  many,  but  to  me  otherwise ;  for  I  had  no  doubt 
that  half  the  men  composing  it  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected through  their  fathers  with  the  personal  history 
of  the  wondrous  bard  of  Kyle,  and  could  tell  something 
new  about  that  history,  so  strangely  composed  of  the 
merry  and  sad.  There  even  might  be  some  who  had 
themselves  met  the  poet  in  the  flesh,  and  enjoyed  his 
eloquence,  or  withered  under  his  satire.  I  may  here 
remark  that  our  party  encountered,  on  this  occasion, 
but  one  person  who  had  seen  Burns— an  elderly  lady, 
whose  head  he  had  patted  as  she  was  playing  one  day 
at  pall-all  with  a  companion  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr 
Aitken,  the  friend  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  inscribed 
his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night — the  companion  being  a 
daughter  of  Mr  Aitken,  with  whom  Burns  was  then 
going  to  dine.  It  was  something  to  have  even  this  to 
say  at  a  time  when  scores  of  thousands  had  come  to 
pav  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  poet 

Ho  for  the  Doon  1  Roads  there  were  several,  but  one 
was  set  apart  for  the  procession,  and  forbidden  to  car- 
riages. We  took  that  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  Brown  Hill  of  Carrick,  with  its 
ancient  tower  of  Newark  '  bosomed  high  in  tutted  trees,' 
and  Greeuan  erected  like  a  spear  on  the  outmost  verge 
of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  Hood.  Dark  skies— coldish 
wind— trees  bending  to  the  blast— road-sides  full  of 
holiday  folk  all  tending  one  way.  On  we  go.  But  now 
the  rain  begins  to  descend,  and  pity  for  the  white 
gowns  and  stockings,  and  the  good  Bummer  bonnet*. 
To  the  left  across  several  fields,  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
stir  upon  the  other  road,  and  of  the  triumphal  arches 
by  which  it  is  glorified.  Skirls  from  pipes  are  heard 
too  in  that  direction.  And  now  we  pass  the  cottage 
at  Bridgehouse,  where  the  last  surviving  member  of 
William  Burness's  family  —  his  youngest  daughter, 
Isabella — has,  by  the  generosity  of  her  country,  ob- 
tained a  happy,  and,  I  trust  final  shelter,  with  her  heroic 
daughters,  from  the  nipping  winds  of  adversity.  We 
long  to  see  the  sister  of  Burns  in  a  home  so  fitting  in 
all  respects ;  but  the  door  is  dosed,  and  all  are  away. 
On.  then,  by  Belleisle  and  Mount  Charles,  and  along  the 
bank  of  Doon,  to  the  scene  of  festivity,  which  »e 
quickly  reach.  Here  the  way-sides  were  dense  with 
people.  Behind  us  is  the  natal  cot  signalised  by  a 
green  and  flowery  arch.  Kirk  Alloway's  yard  is 
dotted  with  groups  of  a  new  kind  of  worshippers.  The 
trees  are  laden  with  boy  perchers,  half  hid  in  the 
branches.  Every  now  and  then  some  one  tinkles  the 
bell  which  yet  adorns  the  east  end  of  the  deserted  house 
of  prayer — realising  the  character  of  the  place  to  an  i 
unexpecting  sense.  Before  us  is  the  beautiful  Corin- 
thian monument — and  there  is  worthy  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton who  built  it  The  pavilion— a  vast  shingle  palace, 
alive  with  flaunting  flags  —  is  farther  on  to  the  left 
Glimpses  of  scaffolds  and  platforms,  and  teemiug 
crowd*,  are  caught  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  The 
rain  is  now  happily  ceased,  and  the  people  are  at  their 
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j  ease  again.  There  is  even  clear  sky,  and  Phoebus 
i  seems  as  if  anxious  to  break  out,  that  he  may  see  the 
apotheosis  of  his  favourite  son.  We  here  left  the  car- 
riage, which  the  regulations  would  allow  us  no  longer 
to  retain,  and  sought  the  beautiful  cottage  of  David 
Auld,  half  fearful  to  intrude  where  so  many  must  needs 
be  besetting  him,  yet  not  quite  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, especially  as  Mrs  Hull  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  well  celebrated  in  Tani  o'  Shanter,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pleasure-ground.  In  Mr  Auld's  vestibule 
ve  met  the  primo  personages  of  the  fete  coming  out 
from  the  parlour  in  which  they  had  assembled,  and 
these,  after  a  few  hurried  greetings  and  introductions, 
•we  presently  accompanied  (by  invitation)  to  the  scaf- 
fold specially  erected  for  them  near  the  pavilion ;  for 
the  word  liad  been  given  that  the  procession  was 
approaching. 

The  position  of  this  structure  at  the  head  of  a  slope 
above  the  old  bridge  of  Doon — the  bridge  celebrated 
by  Burns — was  happily  chosen  to  present  the  proces- 
sion in  a  striking  point  of  view.  We  had  little  more 
than  arranged  ourselves,  when  the  head  of  it  was  seen 
passing  the  bridge,  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter.  The  Karl 
of  Eglintoune  formed  the  central  figure — a  handsome 
nob!  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  At  his  right  hand  stood 
Mrs  Begg,  the  bard's  sister,  a  venerable  matron  in  a 
black  dress.  On  the  left  were  ranged  the  three  sons 
of  Burns,  and  beyond  them  stood  Professor  Wilson. 
Mr  R.  B.  Begg  and  his  two  sisters,  Mr  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall.  Mr  R  Carruthcrs  of  Inverness,  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  and  several  others,  formed  a  second  row,  and 
behind  these  again  stood  the  Lord  Justice  General 
(Boyle),  Mr  Charles  Neaves,  advocate,  and  sevend  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Ayrshire.  It  was  most  inte- 
resting to  reflect  on  some  of  these  conjunctions,  parti- 
cularly on  that  of  the  earl  with  Burns's  immediate 
relations,  for  his  lordship's  grandfather  (then  styled 
Colonel  Montgomery  of  Coilsficld)  was  the  4  sodger 
Hugh,  my  warrior  steuted'  of  Burns,  and  in  his  house 
had  lived  the  humble  lass  whom  the  poet  has  made 

j  immortal  as  Highland  Mary.  Now  the  descendants  of 
the  peer  and  the  peasant  were  met  on  different  grounds, 

|  the  latter  being  the  honoured  party.  Such  meltings  of 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  even  in  a  country  where  it  is 
1 1  said  to  be  more  unbending  than  in  any  other  in  the 
world,  may  the  cogent  spirit  of  intellect  achieve  The 
sons  of  Burns  are  men  of  middle  stature,  or  slightly 
Under  it,  with  a  large  share  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
their  father,  the  eldest  having  exactly  his  form  of  head, 
while  William  possesses  his  dark  and  expressive  eyes, 
as  do  also  Mrs  Begg  and  one  of  her  daughters.  A 
trying  scene  was  now  awaiting  them. 

The  procession — the  procession — it  comes — it  is  on 
the  bridge.   Clang  goes  the  music — deeply  sounds  the 

,  bass  drum — wave  the  flags.   Hither  moves  the  face- 
presenting  multitude.    Already  white  handkerchiefs 
axe  at  some  eyes.   The  neglect  of  a  great  poet  fifty 
I    years  ago  is  now — this  day — this  hour — to  be  expiated. 
Here  stand  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects 

,  and  recipients  of  a  nation's  contrition.   Can  we  doubt 

■  that  the  liberated  spirit  looks  on,  and  is  at  length  ap- 
peased ?  But  here  they  come,  and  here  they  pass,  one 
moment's  look  of  eager  curiosity  mixed  with  reverence 
And  love  being  allowed  to  each — for  still  the  press  is 
behind.  Generally  there  is  silence — the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  such  feelings — but  whenever  a  band  passes, 

1  playing  a  Burns  tune,  warmer  emotions  arise,  and  burst 
in  long-sustained  cheers.  The  principal  persons  on  the 
platform  receive  the  Uirong  uncovered,  and  the  long  hair 
of  the  noble-looking  professor  streams  like  meteor  on 
the  gale.  Not  a  man  passes  unmoved,  except  the  solemn 
Crispin,  who,  as  beseems  royal  state,  alters  not  a  muscle, 
nor  turns  an  eye.  Thousands  have  now  passed— but 
■till  they  pour  along  underneath  that  flying  Tarn  o* 
Shanter,  and  thousands  are  still  behind.  Tho  brae  in 
front  of  us  is  a  mass  of  gazers.  And  still  distant  screams  i 
of  pipes  are  heard,  and  flags  are  caught  far  off  through  | 


openings  amongst  trees.  On  they  move — mass  after 
mass — music  after  music— and  still  the  handkerchief  is 
seen  at  those  eyes  which  sixty  years  ago  beheld  nightly 
the  reverential  scene  in  the  cotter's  home.  To  have 
lived  to  Bee  such  a  day !  At  length  the  loft-borne  thistle 
with  its  legend  closes  the  march,  while  the  last  band 
plays  'Scots,  wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled.'  This  was 
worthy  climax,  and  there  was  no  resisting  it  Bosoms 
swelled,  and  cheers  far  beyond  all  that  went  before  burst 
forth.  The  thistle  itself  coming  within  reach  of  the  pro- 
fessor, he  seized  a  handful  of  its  flowers,  and  with  man- 
ful disregard  of  its  punishing  prickles — madly  forgetful  of 
its  national  motto — tugged  it  away  from  the  stem.  These 
were  distributed  amongst  the  persons  on  the  platform. 
It  was  now  time  to  move  off  to  the  pavilion.  But  all 
was  not  yet  over.  The  crowd  now  closed  upon  the  front 
of  the  platform,  and  endeavours  were  made  by  hundreds 
of  eager  men — yea,  also  women — to  get  a  shake  of  the 
hand  of  a  Burns.  The  gentlemen  good-humouredly  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  tliis  impulse,  and  gave  evidently 
the  highest  possible  pleasure  to  scores  of  their  father's 
admirers.  *  I  ha'e  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies ! '  cried 
one  enthusiastic  rustic  who  had  got  a  shake  from  the 
major — quoting  an  affecting  poem,  in  which  the  bard 
alludes  to  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  then 
less  numerous  than  it  afterwards  became.  It  was  in 
such  traits  or  escapes  that  I  read  the  real  character  of 
this  festival— an  offering  up  of  a  nation's  best  feelings 
at  the  shrine  of  a  name  which  it  can  never  now  think 
of,  without  the  sense  that  it  belonged  to  one  whose  large 
heart  felt  for  all — the  consciousness  that  that  name  is 
now,  and  ever  will  be,  its  glory,  as  for  a  time  it  has 
been  its  shame. 

The  Urge  field  of  the  pavilion  was  now  crowded  with 
the  groups  which  had  formed  the  procession,  and  with 
the  general  multitude,  and  wild  eager  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded alL  We  paused  not,  however,  to  contemplate 
this  scene,  but  made  our  way  to  the  banquet-room, 
and  planted  ourselves  in  a  cluster  beneath  the  vice- 
president's  gallery.  A  vast  square  room  (strictly  speak- 
ing, 120  feet  by  110),  having  the  roof  supported  by 
two  rows  of  light  pillars,  and  a  gallery  at  each  of  tho 
four  sides,  and  having  narrow  tables  with  seat-benches 
placed  longitudinally,  so  that  the  sitters  might  all  face 
towards  one  middle  line,  had  been  prepared  for  this 
special  occasion.  By  and  by  the  company  had  all 
assembled,  and  quietly  taken  their  places.  It  was  only 
mortifying  to  think  that  there  had  been  no  physical 
possibility  of  receiving  the  whole  multitude,  and  that 
consequently  the  fete  was  over  to  the  majority  when 
its  most  interesting  part  was  only  about  to  begin  to 
the  few.  About  two  o'clock  the  proceedings  in  the 
hall  commenced  by  a  grace  being  said  by  one  of  the 
parish  clergymen,  and  the  light  meal  or  lunch  which 
had  been  prepared  was  then  quickly  eaten.  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toune, had  the  children  and  other  relations  of  Burns  by 
his  side,  besides  the  Lord  Justice  General,  his  own  lady* 
and  several  gentlemen  of  local  importance ;  while  the 
vice-president,  Mr  Wilson,  was  flanked  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  latter  character,  and  by  Mr  Alison,  author 
of  the  History  of  tho  French  Revolution.  It  now  ap- 
peared that,  although  a  considerable  number  of  literary 
men  hail  been  invited  from  England,  only  one  (Mr 
Charles  Mackay,  author  of  '  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Popular  Delusions')  had  come ;  besides  whom,  the  only 
representatives  of  the  English  literary  class  who  graced 
the  festival  were  Mr  and  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  and  Mr  Dou- 
glas Jerrold.  Even  of  the  literary  men  of  our  own 
country,  a  lesser  number  had  come  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  a  fact,  however,  which  the  absent  may 
well  be  presumed  to  have  the  greatest  cause  to  regret 

It  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  repeat  much  of 
what  was  said  by  the  various  speakers,  and  what 
the  newspapers  liave  already  commemorated  so  wtlL 
But  I  cannot  altogether  overlook  the  speeches.  That 
of  the  president  in  proposing  the  memory  of  Burns 
was  graceful,  and  even  eloquent  although,  at  the  same 
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time,  comparatively  short.   It  has  been  reported  word 
for  word  as  it  was  uttered.    '  It  is  only,'  his  lordship 
said,  '  because  I  conceive  that  my  official  position  [lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ayrshire]  renders  me  the  most  formal 
and  fitting,  although  most  inefficient  mouthpiece  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  intrude  myself  before  you  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
undertake  the  onerous,  although  most  grateful  duty, 
of  proposing  in  such  an  assemblage  the  thrilling  toast 
of  the  memory  of  Burns.    This  is  not  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation  and  amusement— it  is  not  a  ban- 
quet in  which  a  certain  number  of  toasts  put  down  on 
paper  are  to  be  received  with  marks  of  approbation — 
it  is  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  a  whole  people  to  pay 
honour  to  their  national  poet    It  is  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  a  nation's  feeling  towards  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  it  is  also  their  desire  to  extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  and  friendship  to  those  whom  he  hns  left  be- 
hind.   Here,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  poet  first  drew 
his  breath — on  the  very  ground  his  genius  has  hallowed 
— beside  the  old  kirk  which  his  verse  has  immortalised 
— beneath  the  monument  which  an  admiring  and  re- 
pentant people  have  raised  to  his  memory — here  we 
meet,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  pay  our  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  genius.'    At  the  words  repentant  people,  the 
whole  of  the  company  sprung  up  as  by  a  preconcerted 
arrangement,  and  shouted  their  assent  to  the  expres- 
sion.   It  was  a  historical  moment  of  the  intensest  in- 
terest  The  earl  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  men  of  literary  talent  who  were  present,  and  added 
— '  In  short,  every  town,  every  district  every  class, 
every  sex,  and  every  age,  have  come  forward  to  pay 
homage  to  their  poet    The  honest  lads  whom  he  so 
praised,  and  whose  greatest  boast  it  is  that  they  belong 
to  the  Land  of  Burns,  are  here.    The  fair  lasses,  whom 
he  so  prized  and  sung,  have  flocked  hither  to  justify  by 
their  loveliness  their  poet's  words ;  while  the  descen- 
dant of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Castle  of  Montgomery 
feels  himself  only  too  highly  honoured  to  be  permitted 
to  propose  the  memory  of  him  who  wandered,  then  un- 
known, along  the  banks  of  Ayr.    How  little  did  that 
pious  old  man,  who  dwelt  in  yon  humble  cottage,  when 
he  read  the  "big  ha'  Bible" — "his  lyart  haffets  now 
grown  thin  and  bare" — how  little  did  he  guess  that  the 
infant  which  then  prattled  on  his  knee  would  one  day 
be  the  pride  and  admiration  of  a  nation — that  he  would 
one  day  be  enrolled  a  chief  among  the  poetic  band — in 
originality  second  to  none;  in  the  fervent  expression 
of  deep  feeling,  in  the  keen  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  equal  to  any  who  have  ever  revelled  in 
the  fairy-land  of  poesy.     Well  may  we  rejoice  that 
Burns  is  our  own — well  may  we  rejoice  that  no  other 
spot  can  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  our  Homer, 
except  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.    Oh  that  ho 
could  have  foreseen  the  perpetuity  of  fame  he  created 
to  himself!  oh  that  he  could  have  foreseen  this  day, 
when  the  manly  and  the  fair,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian, the  peer  and  the  peasant,  vie  with  each  other 
in  paying  their  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  untaught 
but  mighty  genius  whom  we  now  hail  as  the  first  of 
Scotia's  poets !  If  so,  it  might  have  alleviated  the  dreary 
hours  of  his  sojourn  at  Mossgiel.  It  might  have  bright- 
ened the  last  dark  days  of  his  pilgrimage  upon  earth. 
And  well  does  the  poet  deserve  our  homage.    He  who 
portrayed  the  Cotter's   Saturday  Night  in  strains 
unrivalled  in  simplicity,  and  yet  in  fervid  solemnity 
and  truth — he  who  breathed  forth  the  patriotic  words 
which  tell  of  the  glories  of  a  Wallace  and  a  Bruce  in 
language  which  has  immortalised  alike  the  poet  and 
the  warrior — he  who  culled  inspiration  from  the  humble 
daisy,  and  thundered  out  the  heroic  words  of  the  Song 
of  Death— he  who  murmured  forth  in  strains  the  very 
incarnation  of  poetry  and  of  love,  and  yet  who  could  hurl  [ 
forth  the  bitterest  shafts  of  satire — a  poet  by  the  hand  [ 
of  nature,  who,  despising,  as  it  were,  the  rules  of  art 
yet  triumphed  over  the  very  rules  which  he  set  at 
nought — at  whose  name  every  Scottish  heart  beats  high 
—whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  palace  as 


well  as  the  cottage— of  whom  should  we  be  proud,  to 
whom  should  we  pay  homage,  if  not  to  our  own  im- 
mortal Burns  ?' 

The  address  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  proposing  a  wel- 
come to  the  sons  of  Burns,  was  in  the  happiest  strain  of 
that  extraordinary  man — perhaps  the  most  brilliantly 

I  gifted  for  such  a  purpose  who  lives  amongst  us.  Mr 
Wilson  is  now  near  sixty,  but  hale,  florid,  and  vigorous, 
as  when  he  stepped  the  first  in  all  manly  exercises,  or 

|  pedestrianised  as  an  ardent-minded  youth  the  mountains 
and  vales  of  his  native  land.  Time,  if  it  has  thinned 
his  hair,  has  thereby  only  rendered  more  remarkable  a 
magnificent  head  and  face,  calculated  by  nature  to  ex- 
press the  possession  of  singular  mental  gifts.  The  arm 
uplifted  in  eloquent  gesticulation,  the  eye  darting  keenly 
forward  under  the  pent-house  brows,  are  as  arresting  of 
the  soul  of  the  listener  as  ever.    The  addresses  of  this 


bright-minded  person  are  spoken  poems,  glowing  with 
beautiful  description  and  generous  feeling  —  eccentric 
slightly  in  tone,  but  noble  elfusions  in  the  main.  After 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting,  and  alluding  with  tenderness  to  the  failings  of 
Burns,  he  said — '  Among  those  who  are  regarded  as  the 
benefactors  of  their  race,  none  can  deny  that  Burns  is 
entitled  to  hold  a  distinguished  place.   Even  he  it  was 
who  reconciled  poverty  to  its  hard  lot — who  lightened 
the  burden  of  care  with  his  music,  and  even  with  its 
charm  sometimes  reconciled  grief  to  its  grave — he  who, 
by  the  immortal  song,  has  sanctified  for  ever  the  poor 
man's  cot,  and  that  by  a  picture  which  genius  inspired  by 
piety  could  alone  have  conceived — a  picture  how  tender 
and  how  true !  of  that  happy  night  in  which,  by  some 
sweet  transition,  the  working  man  is  prepared  for  the 
hallowed  day  of  God — for  that  day  on  which  a  heavenly 
calm  is  breathed  over  the  earth,  that  is  nowhere  seen 
so  purely  as  'raong  those  who  inhabit  the  hills  and 
dales  of  our  own  beloved  land.    I  hold  that  such  senti- 
ments as  these  afford  a  justification  of  the  works  and 
of  the  character  of  Burns,  ho  til  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  places  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  detraction, 
amongst  the  very  highest  orders  of  human  beings  who 
have  benefited  their  race  by  expressions  of  noble  senti- 
ment and  of  glorious  thought  Yet  I  would  fain  occupy 
a  short  time  longer,  while  I  say  that  there  is  a  voice 
heard  above  and  below,  and  round  about  not  the  voice 
of  mere  admiration,  as  expressed  by  men  of  taste  or 
criticism — a  voice  which  has  been  heard  of  old,  and 
which  has  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  tyrants— a 
voice  which  it  is  more  delightful  to  hear  in  times  of 
peace,  for  then  it  is  like  the  sound  of  distant  waters,  or 
the  murmur  of  summer  woods,  or  the  noise  of  the  sea 
which  ever  rolls  even  when  it  rests — I  mean  the  voice 
1  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  voice  of  her  peasantry 
and  of  her  trades,  the  voice  of  all  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow— the  voice  of  our  working 
men.    I  shall  not  pretend  to  draw  their  character, 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  now,  as  of  old,  they  do  not 
choose  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  choice  of  those  names 
which  with  them  shall  be  household  words — that  they 
are  men  from  whose  hands  you  might  easier  wrench 
the  weapon  than  you  may  wrench  the  worship  from 
their  hearts.   They  have  chosen  for  their  love  men 
of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  integrity,  of  resolution,  and  of 
independence;  they  have  loved  the  open  front  and 
the  bold  eye  which  fears  not  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
clay.    They  do  not  demand  from  one  and  the  same 
person  inconsistent  virtues ;  they  ore  no  lovers  of  per- 
fection or  perfectibility,  and  they  seem  to  have  loved 
most  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  strong  and 
severe  temptations,  and  who,  whether  triumphant  or 
failing,  have  struggled  manfully  in  the  fight;  whose 
souls  have  loved  their  country,  and  who  have  had  no 
passion  so  strong  as  the  good  of  the  people.    Could  a 
people  like  this  look  upon  Burns,  and  not  admire  and 
love  him,  reverence  his  virtues,  sympathise  with  his 
sorrows,  and  lament  over  and  reverently  cover  his 
faults  ?   Why  did  they  love  him  ?   Because  he  loved 
his  order,  nor  ever  desired  for  one  moment  to  quit  it 
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They  loved  him  because  he  loved  the  humblest  condi- 
tion of  humanity.  They  loved  him  for  his  independence 
— an  independence  which  has  been  absurdly  denied,  be- 
cause it  was  sometimes  expressed  in  not  sufficiently 
courteous  phrase.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
stood  up  not  for  hia  own  independence  only,  but  for  the 
independence  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged — an  in- 
dependence which  in  most  periods  of  history  has  been 
insulted  by  the  pride  of  superior  station,  and  often 
counted  absolutely  as  a  crime.  They  loved  him  for  the 
sunshine  which  he  threw  upon  the  roost  despised  of 
their  condition— not  by  representing  the  poor  man  as 
an  object  for  pity,  but  by  showing  that  there  was  some- 
thing nobler  to  be  found  in  their  ranks  than  the  greatest 
philosopher  ever  dreamt  of— that  greater  moral  purity, 
or  more  devotion,  piety,  and  affection,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found  than  among  the  tillers  of  the  souY 

The  other  speeches  of  the  afternoon  were  generally 
well  given  and  well  received,  and  for  four  hours  there 
was  no  perceptible  relaxation  of  enjoyment  amongst  the 
company.  At  length  the  time  of  parting  arrived,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  as  decorous  and  orderly  a  man- 
ner as  it  had  assembled,  not  one  untoward  circumstance 
of  any  kind  having  occurred.  Unfortunately,  the  long 
suspended  rain  had  now  begun  to  descend,  so  that  the 
return  of  the  great  majority  of  the  banqueters  was  per- 
formed in  discomfort.  With  some  little  difficulty  I  got 
my  party  of  ladies  into  their  coach,  and  driven  back  to 
town,  which  wo  found  thronged  by  dabbled  strangers  of 
every  order,  all  of  whom  seemed  nevertheless  to  main- 
tain their  good  humour,  the  general  feeling  being  one  of 
thankfulness  that  the  spectacle  itself  had  been  effected 
in  fair  weather.  We  spent  the  evening  happily  in  our 
room  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  next  day  returned  to 
Glasgow,  fully  convinced  that  Tuesday  the  6th  of 
August,  1844,  had  been  by  many  degrees  the  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  we  had  ever  known. 


SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


I  COLUMBID.fi — PIOEON8. 

The  Coldmbidj; — represented  by  the  common  house- 
pigeon  —  are  distributed  over  every  region,  with  the 
exception  of  the  polar  zones.  Though  early  noted  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  their  gentle  and  affectionate  dis- 
positions, only  one  out  of  a  great  number  of  species  has 
been  brought  into  subjection  to  man,  and  of  this  one,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  lodged  and  fed  rather  than  domes- 
ticated. It  is  with  this  species  and  its  varieties  that 
most  British  readers  are  familiar,  few  being  aware  that 
there  are  many  other  species,  nay,  genera,  rivalling  the 
parrots  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  and  surpassing 
the  quails  in  the  incredible  numbers  in  which  they  con- 
gregate during  their  migrating  seasons.  They  are  all 
exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  vegetable  feeders,  and  being 
extremely  voracious,  lay  heavy  contributions  upon  the 
products  of  human  labour — a  support  which,  according 
to  some,  is  by  no  means  repaid  by  any  service  which 
they  perform  to  man,  or  by  the  value  of  their  flesh, 
feathers,  or  other  exuvix.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Colnmbidic  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  are  still 
regarded  as  emblematical  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  present  many  peculiarities  in  structure, 
habits,  and  distribution,  which  render  them  an  interest- 
ing family  of  the  feathered  race. 

Though  the  pigeons  are  readily  distinguished  from 
any  other  family,  ornithologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  precise  place  they  should  hold  in  their  systems  of 
classification.  From  their  general  structure,  they  have 
been  ranked  under  the  order  Rasores  or  scrapers ;  while 
in  minor  points,  and  in  many  of  their  habits,  they  re- 
semble the  Insessores  or  pcrchers.  This  fact,  conjoined 
with  some  other  circumstances,  induced  Cuvier,  and 
after  him  the  majority  of  naturalists,  to  assign  to  them 
a  station  at  the  end  of  the  Gallinacea,  thus  regarding 
them  as  a  Ijnk  between  the  Poultry  and  Passerine 


tribes.  This  arrangement  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
in  as  far  as  there  seems  an  insensible  gradation  from 
the  fruit-eating  pigeons  of  Africa  and  India,  with  their 
strong  bills,  and  feet  formed  for  clasping,  to  the  ground- 
doves  of  tropical  America,  which  seldom  or  never  perch ; 
and  from  these,  again,  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
which,  by  their  longer  legs,  crests,  and  wattles,  approxi- 
mate still  more  closely  to  the  true  gallinaceous  form. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Columbidm  constitute  a 
family  essentially  distinct  from  true  poultry  birds,  and 
are  as  much  isolated  from  any  other  group  as  are  the 
paittacidaj  or  parrots.  Distinct  as  they  appear  when 
viewed  as  a  whole,  they  present  several  remarkable 
variations  among  themselves;  hence  the  subdivision 
of  the  family  into  certain  groups  or  genera,  as  the 
following : — The  fruit-eating  pigeons  of  Africa  and 
India  (  Vinago),  magnificently  plumaged,  and  of  strict 
arboreal  habits ;  the  turtelines  {PtUinopus),  also  fruit- 
eaters,  but  of  smaller  size  and  with  slenderer  beaks 
than  the  preceding,  and  confined  to  the  Indian  and 
Australian  islands;  the  true  pigeons  (Columba),  as 
the  house  and  ring-dove ;  the  turtles  ( Turtvr),  so 
well  known  by  the  poetical  allusions  to  their  gentleness 
and  affection ;  the  ground-doves  of  South  America 
(Peristera),  which  live  almost  entirely  on  the  ground; 
and  some  other  aberrant  genera  allied  to  the  latter 
group,  which  form  the  so-called  transition  into  the 
gallinaceous  type.  These  groups  or  genera,  though 
differing  from  each  other  in  point  of  size,  brilliancy  of 
plumage,  nature  of  food,  and  habitat,  present  a  great 
similarity  in  what  may  be  termed  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  family.  None  of  them  are  birds  of  Urge 
size,  or  are  furnished  with  weapons  of  attack ;  all  are 
timid  and  gentle  in  their  dispositions,  love  quietude,  and 
live  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  on  vegetable  food.  They 
are  in  general  furnished  with  a  fine  glossy  plumage  of 
various  colours ;  are  rather  elegant  in  form ;  and  are 
all  well  adapted  for  flight  They  live  in  a  state  of  de- 
voted monogamy,  billing  and  caressing  each  other  with 
the  warmest  attachment  build  nests  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, lay  only  two  eggs  of  white  colour,  rear  several 
broods  during  the  year,  both  parents  engaging  in  the 
acts  of  incubation  and  feeding  the  young.  The  bill  is 
strait,  the  tip  hard  and  homy,  more  or  less  arched,  the 
base  covered  with  a  soft  naked  membrane  which  partly 
covers  and  protects  the  nostrils.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes 
are  more  or  less  naked.  The  feet  are  furnished  with 
four  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind,  and  these  formed 
for  perching  rather  than  for  running  or  walking.  The 
voice  of  the  Columbidaj  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
birds,  consisting  of  a  simple  guttural  coo,  or  a  repetition 
of  that  note  upon  different  keys,  and  with  greater 
rapidity,  according  to  the  passions  by  which  the  bird 
is  at  the  moment  inspired.  One  of  their  chief  pecu- 
liarities is  the  double  dilatation  of  the  crop,  which 
expands  on  each  side  of  the  gullet,  and  which  the  bird 
Is  capable  of  distending  with  air,  as  is  remarkably  shown 
in  the  common  cropper  or  pouter.  It  is  in  this  re- 
ceptacle that  the  food  of  the  young  is  elaborated,  by 
being  impregnated  with  a  milky  fluid,  this  fluid  being 
more  or  hiss  abundantly  secreted  according  to  the  age  of 
the  squabs.  When  the  brood  are  very  young,  their  food 
is  disgorged  by  the  parents  in  a  soft  and  pulpy  state ;  as 
they  grow  up,  it  is  less  macerated,  till  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  squeakers,  and  then  the  grains  are  expelled 
from  the  crop  almost  in  their  original  condition.*  The 
longevity  of  the  pigeon  lias  been  variously  estimated, 
Buffon  and  others  mention  seven  or  nine  years  as  the 
ultimatum ;  wc  ourselves  have  kept  them  for  fourteen 
years ;  and  Mr  Daniel  relates  a  case  of  a  common  ' 


•  This  curious  pmrixlon  In  tho  pteeon  U  the  nnrnt  approach 
anions  bird*  to  the  mamma*  nf  a  higher  cUua  of  animal*.  From  the 
change*  which  take  place  in  the  Mate  of  the  crop  during  the  breed- 
uoo,  the  pigeon  may  be  almont  said  to  hare,  like  the  mam- 
,  pertoda  of  lactation.  The  fluid  U  of  a  grayish  milky  colour, 
lat™  with  acids,  and  form,  curd  ;  M)  that  after  all,  '  pitKon't 
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pigeon  having  attained  the  ago  of  twenty -one.  Such  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  family ;  we  shall  now 
glance  at  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  several 
genera. 

The  fruit-eating  pigeons  (  Vinago),  wliich  inhabit  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  the  most  bril- 
liant, as  they  are  the  largest  of  the  family.   In  all  of 
them  the  predominating  colours  arc  green  and  yellow 
of  various  shades,  contrasted  with  patches  of  azure, 
purple,  or  reddish -brown.    They  live  entirely  on  fruits 
and  berries,  for  which  purpose  their  beaks  are  stronger 
and  harder  than  others  of  the  family,  and  their  feet  are 
almost  us  w  ell  adapted  for  climbing  as  those  of  the 
parrots.   Inhabiting  the  recesses  of  the  tropical  forest, 
their  tints  are  so  arranged,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  verdure  and  blossom  amid  which 
they  dwell.    In  one  species,  the  Vinago  Aromatica, 
this  adaptation  is  very  remarkable.    The  fig  of  the 
banyan,  on  which  it  feeds,  is  red,  while  the  leaves  are 
green ;  and  as  if  to  render  the  security  of  the  animal 
perfect,  its  plumage  is  exactly  of  the  same  shade,  while 
its  eyes  are  brilliantly  red,  so  that,  according  to  an 
observer,  '  you  might  look  for  many  minutes  before  you 
can  see  one,  although  there  may  be  fifty  in  the  tree.' 
In  their  habits,  the  fruit-eating  pigeons  are  shy  and 
timorous,  and  are  generally  seen  in  limited  docks, 
except  at  the  breeding  season,  when  they  pair  and 
retire  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest    They  are  all 
voracious  and  busy  feeders,  and  some  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  live  upon  the  soft  covering  or  mace  of  the 
nutmeg,  become  so  loaded  with  fat,  as  frequently, 
when  shot,  to  burst  asunder  when  they  fall  to  the 
ground.     On  this  point  *we  may  notice,'  says  Mr 
Selby,  '  the  remarkable  provision  Nature  has  made  for 
the  propagation  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  this 
valuable  spice ;  for  the  nutmeg  itself,  which  is  generally 
swallowed  with  the  whole  of  its  pulpy  covering,  passes 
uninjured  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  bird,  and 
is  thus  dispersed  throughout  the  group  of  the  Molluccas 
and  other  islands  of  the  East.   Indeed,  from  repeated 
experiments,  it  appears  that  an  artificial  preparation 
analogous  to  that  which  it  undergoes  in  its  passage 
through  the  bird,  is  necessary  to  assure  the  growth 
and  fertility  of  the  nut ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made,  that  a  lixivium 
of  lime,  in  which  the  nuts  were  steeped  for  a  certain 
time,  was  found  to  have  the  wished-for  effect,  and 
induce  the  germinating  tendency.'    The  turtelines 
(Ptilinopua)  are  also  fruit-eaters,  and  differ  from  the 
preceding  genus  chiefly  in  being  smaller  and  of  more 
slender  make,  having  the  tail  square  instead  of  pointed, 
and  being  furnished  with  a  less  hardened  beak.  They 
are  even,  if  possible,  more  brilliant  in  plumage — green, 
yellow,  and  orange  being  the  prevailing  colours,  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  purplish-red  and  bright  blue. 
They  inhabit  the  Indian  archipelago  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  luxuriating  on  the  numerous  fruits  and 
berries  which  teem  in  those  sunny  climes. 

The  genus  Columba,  or  true  pigeons,  embraces  many 
species  both  native  and  foreign,  of  whoso  forms  and 
habits  the  ring-dove,  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  rock  or 
common  dovecot  pigeon  are  sufficiently  typical.  Of 
this  genus,  so  well  known,  no  description  is  necessary, 
unless  it  bo  to  point  out  how  much  their  form, 
colours.  &c.  are  modified  by  their  habits.  Like  the 
fruit-eaters,  they  are  wild  and  timid,  usually  living  in 
extensive  flocks,  except  during  the  breeding  season, 
when  they  separate  in  pairs.  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  grain,  pulse,  acorns,  beech-roast,  and  other 
seeds,  and  occasionally  of  the  tender  shoots  of  par- 
ticular plants.  These  they  gather  on  the  ground; 
heuce  their  plumage  is  of  a  more  sombre  hue  tlian  that 
of  the  fruit-eating  genera  already  described.  Their 
bills  are  also  more  slender,  though  still  of  average 
strength,  and  their  feet  are  better  adapted  for  walking 
than  for  grasping.  Their  tails  are  generally  square, 
and  their  wings  strong  and  pointed,  thus  fitting  them 
for  long  and  arduous  flights.   In  all  this  w< 


the  unerring  provision  of  Nature :  their  colours  re- 
semble the  objects  by  which  they  are  generally  sur- 
rounded, their  feet  require  less-developed  grasping 
powers  than  the  arboreal  genera ;  having  no  nuts  and 
fruits  to  break,  their  beaks  are  more  slender;  and 
having  to  roam  more  abroad  tlian  the  former,  which 
only  move,  as  it  M-ere,  from  tree  to  tree,  their  wings 
and  tails  are  admirably  adapted  for  rapid  flight  *  Oh  !' 
says  the  persecutod  Psalmist, '  tliat  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  far  hence  and  be  at  rest'  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  the  most  widely  distributed  uf 
all  the  pigeons,  being  found  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  globe.  If  living  on  the  products  of  human  labour 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  they  are  also  more  Uic-ful. 
inasmuch  as  their  flesh  is  sapid  and  nutritious,  and 
their  feathers  and  droppings  of  considerable  value.* 
Of  the  many  species  which  rank  under  the  genus 
Columba,  we  shall  notice  only  the  ring-dove,  the  rock- 
dove  (the  original  of  the  house-pigeon),  and  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  varieties,  as  the  carriers,  pouters, 
tumblers,  &c.  which  art  lias  produced  from  that  species. 

The  ring-dovo  or  cushat  (C.  palumbus)  is,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  foreign  species,  the  largest  of 
the  genus  Columba.  It  inhabits  every  country  ia 
Europe — permanently  the  southern  regions,  and  perio- 
dically those  which  arc  subjected  to  long  and  severe 
winters.  In  Britain  it  is  a  constant  resident  and  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  Its  hues  are  very  brilliant 
forming,  with  the  chestnut-shouldered  pigeon  of  the 
Pacific,  a  gradation  from  the  arboreal  to  the  common 
pigeons.  The  cushat  is  a  wild  and  shy  bird,  loving  the 
recesses  of  the  forest  and  incapable  of  being  domesti- 
cated, even  though  hatched  and  reared  within  door*,  a» 
we  ourselves  can  testify  after  some  dozen  of  protracted 


trlii! 


The 


or  house  pigeon — the  only  sp< 


which  has  been  taught  to  reside  in  an  artificial  habita- 
tion— will  form,  if  carefully  treated,  a  permanent  at- 
tachment to  its  residence  ;  not  so  the  ring-dove,  which, 
however  carefully  and  tenderly  reared,  will,  so  soon  a> 
it  obtains  its  liberty,  betake  itself  to  the  nearest  planta- 
tion. Ring-doves  breed  twice  a-year,  in  spring  and  in 
autumn,  during  which  time  they  live  in  pairs ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  winter  they  assemble  in  flocks,  and 
haunt  the  stubble-fields,  or  those  woods  abounding  in 
beech-mast  acorns,  and  berries.  In  severe  winters  they 
approach  the  stack-yards,  or  more  frequently  the  tur- 
nip-fields, on  the  leaves  and  tops  of  which  root  they  feed 
with  avidity.  And  here  we  may  observe  a  remarkable 
effect  which  has  been  produced  on  the  numbers  of  the 
cushat  in  Scotland  by  the  introduction  of  the  turnip, 
and  the  general  progress  of  cultivation.  Attentive  ob- 
servers have  remarked  that  this  bird  has  more  than 
trebled  its  numbers  within  the  last  twenty  years,  partly 
from  obtaining  better  accommodation  in  the  young 
woods  which  have  been  planted  for  shelter,  and  partly 
from  deriving  a  steadier  supply  of  winter  food  from  the 
turnip.  The  ring-dove  is  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  far* 
mer,  unless  it  be  considered  that  the  havoc  which  it 
makes  among  the  seeds  of  the  wild-mustard,  charlock, 
&c. — those  pests  of  cultivated  ground — repays  in  some 
measure  the  tax  which  it  levies  on  the  produce  of  hit 
industry.  Its  flesh  no  doubt  is  excellent  and  little 
inferior  to  grouse  from  the  beginning  of  summer  tiB 
mid-winter;  but  so  soon  as  the  bird  partakes  of  the 
turnip,  its  flesh  tastes  so  strongly  of  that  vegetable 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  table.  There  is  nothing  very 
peculiar  in  the  habits  of  the  cushat  Its  nest  U  of  the 
simplest  construction,  consisting  of  a  few  loosely  inter- 
woven twigs,  so  scantily  laid  down,  that  we  have  often 
seen  the  eggs  from  below  even  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  They  build  at  all  heights,  and  in  any  sort  of  tree, 
though  under  our  own  observation  the  various  species 
of  fir,  beech,  and  large  hollies  were  the  favourite  resorts. 


*  The  dropping*  of  the  ptceon -house  have  been  Ion*  wd  h>  etc 
wn  country  for  various  purpom ;  but  by  no  means  to  the  esUs.l 
(nerved  in  the  KaU.   Tho  l'cnlana  invariably  apply  it  •»  • 

manure  for  their  melon*,  mil  without  duuht  they  nth*  th*  Lut-< 

In  the  wurfd. 
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The  wood-pigeon  (C  aneu)  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
ring-dove  in  all  its  habits  and  manners,  and  even  feeds 
and  congregates  with  it  in  winter;  but  it  is  really  a  dif- 
ferent species— Inferior  in  point  of  size,  elegance,  and 
brilliancy  of  plumage.  The  Toioe  of  this  bird  in  the 
woods  during  the  summer  evenings — Tu.-h66-tu-tu-tu — 
has  a  fine  effect ;  Campbell  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his 
poems : 

1  And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-plgcon's  note 
Made  music  that  sweetened  the  calm.' 

Indeed  the  cooings  of  many  of  the  arboreal  pigeons 
accord  so  intimately  with  our  associations  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  innocent,  that  one  cannot  listen  to  them 
without  being  impressed  with  feelings  which  no  other 
sounds  in  nature,  save  that  of  the  human  voice  itself, 
could  inspire.  The  effect  to  which  we  allude  is  finely 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  Audu- 
bon, of  the  Zenaida  dove,  which  inhabits  the  Cays  or 
•mall  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida :— '  A  man  who  was 
once  a  pirate  assured  me  that  several  times,  while  at 
certain  wells  dug  in  the  burning  shelly  sands  of  a  well- 
known  cay,  tho  soft  and  melancholy  cry  of  the  doves 
awoke  in  his  breast  feelings  which  had  long  slumbered, 
melted  his  heart  to  repentance,  and  caused  him  to  linger 
at  the  spot  in  a  state  of  mind  which  he  only  who  com- 
pares the  wretchedness  of  guilt  within  liim  with  the 
happiness  of  former  innocence,  can  truly  feeL  He  said 
he  never  left  the  place  without  increased  fears  of  futu- 
rity, associated  as  he  was  (although  I  believe  by  force) 
with  a  band  of  the  most  desperate  villains  that  ever 
annoyed  the  navigation  of  the  Florida  coast.  So  deeply 
moved  was  he  by  tho  notes  of  any  bird,  and  especially 
those  of  a  dove,  the  only  soothing  sounds  he  ever  heard 
during  his  life  of  horrors,  that  through  these  plaintive 
notes,  and  them  alone,  he  was  induced  to  escape  from 
his  vesrel.  abandon  his  turbulent  companions,  and  return 
to  a  family  deploring  his  absence.  After  paying  a  part- 
ing visit  to  those  wells,  and  listening  once  more  to  the 
cooings  of  the  Zenaida  dove,  lie  poured  out  bis  soul  in 
supplications  for  mercy,  and  once  more  became  what  one 
has  said  to  be  "  the  noblest  work  of  God"— on  honest 
man.' 

The  wild  rock-pigeon  or  bisset  (C.  livid)  is,  accord- 
ing to  most  naturalists,  the  original  of  our  own  dove- 
cot pigeon,  house-pigeon,  and  all  its  fanciful  varieties, 
as  Jacobins,  fan-tails,  tumblers,  pouters,  carriers,  &c. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  found  on  all  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 
old  world,  frequenting  in  our  own  country  the  islets 
and  sea-board  wherever  it  can  obtain  a  suitable  resting- 
place.  As  the  well-known  dovecot  pigeon,  it  requires 
little  description.  Compared  with  the  arboreal  pigeons, 
its  feet  are  better  formed  for  walking,  its  colours  less 
resemble  that  of  foliage,  its  bill  is  more  slender,  as 
grains,  pulse,  Jkc,  constitute  its  chief  food,  and  its 
lighter  body  and  longer  wings  are  more  perfectly 
adapted  for  rapid  flight  Though  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  man,  the  cot-pigeon  cannot  be  said  to  be  do- 
,  mesticated ;  it  is  merely  lodged  and  fed — man  having 
I  substituted  an  artificial  cavern,  and  little  recesses  in  a 
dovecot,  for  that  of  its  native  rocky  habitat.  It  easily 
submits  to  the  change;  for  if  a  pigeon-house  bo  built  in 
a  quiet  but  pleasant  situation,  not  far  removed  from 
water  and  food,  kept  clean  and  in  repair,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  colony  to  any  amount  They 
are  extremely  productive ;  for,  though  only  laying  two 
eggs  at  a  time,  they  breed  monthly  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  and  the  young  ones  soon  pair,  and  follow 
the  example  of  the  parents.  Thus,  Linnajus  computes 
the  increase  from  one  pair  in  four  years  at  not  fewer 
than  18,000  !  Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  dovecot 
cannot  be  said  to  be  domesticated,  there  are  several 
varieties  of  house  and  fancy  pigeons  which  show  an  ex- 
treme attachment  to  man  and  to  their  dwellings — 
I  nestling  on  and  caressing  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  and 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  uneasiness  during  the  absence 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  especially  familiar.  James 
Melville,  in  his  Autobiography,  relates  the  following 
affecting  anecdote  of  a  pair  which  were  tho  playmates 


: 


of  an  infant  son  who  died: — 'I  can  nocht  forgot  a 
strange  thing  at  his  deathe.  I  had  a  pair  of  fyne  milk- 
white  dowes,  whilk  I  fed  in  the  hous :  the  ane  whereof, 
the  day  of  his  deathe  could  nocht  be  holden  af  his 
cradle,  but  stopped  from  sitting  above  it  crept  in  and 
sat  under  it  and  died  with,  him ;  the  uther  at  my  hame- 
coming  on  the  morn,  as  I  was  washing  my  hands,  came, 
lighted  at  my  foot  and  piteouslie  crying  "  pipe,  pipe, 
pipe,"  it  ran  a  little  way  from  me.  Then  I  called  for 
pease  and  beanes  to  give  it;  but  they  showed  me  it 
would  nocht  eat  I  tuk  it  upe  and  put  pickles  in  the 
mouth  of  it  but  it  shook  them  out  of  the  throat  and 
parting  from  me  with  a  pitiful  piping,  witliiu  two  or 
thrie  houres  died  also.' 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  to 
which  the  art  of  the  pigeon-fancier  has  given  rise,  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  detail.  Singling 
out  individuals  of  the  house-pigeon  noted  for  some 
peculiarity  in  their  forms  or  colours,  the  fancier  has 
been  enabled  to  produce  very  remarkable  varieties, 
and  boasts  of  his  power  to  bring  out  any  colour  quite 
to  a  feather.  Of  the  most  esteemed  fancy  varieties, 
Mr  Selby  enumerates  the  Roman,  rough-footed,  crested, 
Norway,  Barbary,  Jacobin  or  ruffed,  laced,  tarbit 
broad-tailed  and  narrow-tailed  shaker,  tumbler,  helmet 
Persian,  carrier,  horseman,  pouter  or  cropper,  smiter, 
turner,  and  spot  pigeons.  Of  these  the  carrier  (C.  tabel- 
laria)  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  having  been  em- 
ployed from  remote  antiquity  in  the  carrying  of  de- 
spatches where  secrecy  and  speed  were  the  objects  in 
view.  Exhibiting  a  greater  attachment  to  the  place  of 
its  birth,  and  to  its  offspring,  than  any  other  variety, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  feeling  by  man,  and 
the  bird  employed  in  his  service.  Being  carried  out  in 
a  basket  to  a  short  distance,  they  arc  then  set  free,  and 
generally  return  to  their  homes  :  the  distance  is  gradu- 
ally increased  t  and  after  a  training  of  this  sort  and 
good  treatment  at  home,  the  carrier-pigeon  may  be 
safely  intrusted  at  almost  any  distance.  By  means  of 
these  birds  intelligence  (written  on  a  small  billet  of  silk 
paper,  which  is  fastened  under  the  wing  so  as  not  to 
imi>ede  the  flight)  has  been  carried  eighty  miles  in  three 
hours,  and  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour ! 
At  one  time  they  were  much  used  in  the  East  as  mes- 
sengers, forming  actual  pigeon  posts ;  and  many  inte- 
resting anecdotes  are  recorded  concerning  the  feats  they 
performed,  for  which  tho  reader  may  consult  the  article 
*  Carrier-Pigeons*  in  No.  229  of  our  former  series. 

The  turtles,  including  the  genera  Turtur  and  Ecto- 
putet,  are  generally  much  smaller  than  the  common 
pigeons,  have  the  bill  slender,  their  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing or  perching,  the  tail  somewhat  pointed,  and  the 
wings  more  rounded  and  less  fitted  for  bold  flights. 
They  resemble  the  pigeons  in  their  habits;  feed  upon 
the  ground,  but  roost  and  breed  in  the  woods.  The 
collared  turtle  (T.  risoruu)  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  group,  being  a  common  cage-bird,  and  kept  for 
the  gentle  and  affectionate  dispositions  which,  while 
in  pairs,  they  exhibit  towards  each  other.  '  The  love 
of  the  turtle'  has  long  been  proverbial,  as  is,  indeed, 
that  of  most  of  the  doves ;  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  habits  of  a  colony  in  a  pigeon-house,  will  bear  testi- 
mony with  us  that  broken  faith  and  deserted  mates  arc 
by  no  means  uncommon— a  result  we  presume,  of  that 
fatal  proximity  occasioned  by  their  artificial  habitation. 
Of  this  group,  the  passenger-pigeon  (J?,  tttiyratorius)  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  its  instincts  and  numbers. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  breeds  in  such 
immense  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air  for  a  consider- 
able time  when  the  flock  takes  flight  and  to  destroy 
the  trees  and  herbage  beneath  where  they  settle. 
Catesby,  Wilson,  and  Audubon,  have  each,  in  their  own 
manner,  described  the  comings  and  goings  of  these 
countless  swarms,  and  have  attempted  computations  of 
their  numbers,  reckoning  many  hundred  thousand 
millions  in  each  of  the  flocks  which  they  witnessed. 
From  these  authorities,  whioh  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  we  pass  on  to  that  of 
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'  Mr  Featherstonhaugh,  as  narrated  in  hi*  recent 
journeyings  in  the  southern  states  of  America : — 
*  A  new  and  rery  interesting  spectacle  now  presented 
itself,  in  the  incredible  quantities  of  wild  pigeons  that 
were  abroad;  flocks  of  them,  many  miles  long,  came 
across  the  country,  one  flight  succeeding  to  another, 
obscuring  the  daylight,  and  in  their  swift  motion 
creating  a  wind,  and  producing  a  rushing  and  startling 
sound  that  cataracts  of  the  first  class  might  be  proud 
of.  These  flights  of  wild  pigeons  constitute  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  western  country. 
I  remember  once,  when  amongst  the  Indians,  seeing 
the  woods  loaded  from  top  to  bottom  with  their  nests 
for  a  great  number  of  miles,  the  heaviest  branches  of 
the  trees  broken  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  which  was 
strewed  with  young  birds,  dead  and  alive,  that  the 
Indians  in  great  numbers  were  picking  up  to  carry 
away  with  their  horses ;  many  of  their  dogs  were  said 
to  be  gone  mad  with  feeding  upon  their  putrifled  re- 
mains. A  forest  thus  loaded  and  half-destroyed  with 
these  birds  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  which 
cannot  be  rivalled ;  but  when  such  myriads  of  timid 
birds  as  the  wild  pigeon  are  on  the  wing,  often  wheel- 
ing and  performing  evolutions  almost  as  complicated  as 
pyrotechnic  movements,  and  creating  whirlwinds  as 
they  move,  they  present  an  image  of  the  most  fearful 
power.  Our  horse,  Missouri,  at  such  times,  has  been 
so  cowed  by  them,  that  he  would  stand  still  and  tremble 
in  his  harness,  whilst  we  ourselves  were  glad  when 
their  flight  was  directed  from  us.' 

The  ground- doves,  which  complete  the  family  of  the 
Columbida?,  consist  of  the  systematic  genera  Pcristera, 
Chamepelia,  Phttps,  and  Geophiliu.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  groups  by  their  terrene 
habits;  they  feed  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  the 
ground,  and  build  on  lowly  shrubs,  if  not  on  the  ground, 
like  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  to  which  they  more  nearly 
approach.  As  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  their 
habits,  their  colours  are  still  more  sombre  than  the 
turtles,  being  often  of  a  dusky  brown  or  earthy  tint 
Their  wings  arc  round,  and  in  many  instances  concave, 
as  in  the  partridge  and  grouse;  their  feet  are  better 
formed  for  walking  than  for  perching,  and  some  of  them 
run  with  so  much  celerity,  as  not  inaptly  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  jtartridoc  pigeon*.  They  are  a  numerous 
race  of  birds,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  common 
turtle  to  that  of  the  woodcock,  but  present  no  trait  or 
feature  deserving  particular  notice. 

Such  arc  the  Columbida;.  to  a  detail  and  classification 
of  which  several  elaborate  monographs  have  been  de- 
voted ;  but  concerning  whose  numbers,  distribution,  and 
habits,  the  reader  may  glean  all  that  is  especially  inte- 
resting from  the  above  curt  and  hasty  sketch.  Only 
four  species — the  rock-pigeon,  the  ring-dove,  the  wood- 
pigeon,  and  common  turtle — are  natives  of  Britain ;  but 
the  remains  of  larger  species  have  been  found  fossil  in 
the  bone  eaves  of  England,  proving  not  only  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  family,  but  its 
distribution  in  our  island. 


THE  COMMONPLACE. 

Asr  person  who  looks  round  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, will  find  at  least  one  individual  who  passes 
through  the  world  almost  unheeded;  for  it  is  most 
likely  his  misfortune  not  to  possess  any  characteristic 
prominent  enough  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  His  countenance  is  so  commonplace,  that 
a  short  walk  in  any  much-frequented  street  will  show 
us  at  least  a  half-dozen  sets  of  features  of  a  simi- 
lar cast  His  height  is  so  very  ordinary,  that  at  least 
thirty  per  cent  of  his  fellow-men  measure  the  same  | 
number  of  feet  and  inches.  His  shape  is  neither  hand- 
some nor  disproportioned.  Had,  indeed,  he  been  blessed 
with  a  deformity,  it  would  have  set  a  mark  upon  him 
by  which  he  might  have  been  known  from  other  per- 
ms of  his  own  age  and  status. 

Nor  is  it  his  outward  aspect  only  which  herds  on 


individual  of  this  class  with  the  multitude.  There  ii  as 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  in  l»is  mind  as 
in  his  person.  He  has  neither  ambition  nor  energy  to 
dart  a-head  of  the  crowd.  He  does  exactly  as  other 
people  do,  and  would  not  do  anything  wliich  other 
people  do  not  do  for  the  world.  He  is  timid,  reserved, 
and  apparently  grave.  Of  conversation  he  has  little, 
and  it  requires  a  strong  stimulant  to  set  his  tongue 
in  motion  :  argument  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  a  man  who  seldom  has  courage  to  differ  aloud 
with  the  most  extravagant  opinions.  Though  he  never 
asks  questions,  he  will  answer  them  ;  but  when  he  does, 
he  is  sure  to  tell  you  something  you  know  already.  As 
the  snail  comes  out  when  it  is  touched,  and  again  retires 
into  its  shell,  so  do  the  commonplace  require  to  be 
stimulated  by  a  question  ere  they  will  'come  out*  Hav- 
ing spoken,  they  shrink  back  under  the  crust  of  con- 
scious insignificance. 

Despite  all  these  defects,  however,  the  commonplace 
are  among  the  most  useful  members  of  society,  only  their 
usefulness  begins  where  that  of  more  brilliant  spirits 
ends.  Feeling  their  general  deficiencies,  they  court 
favour  by  doing  what  a  great  many  other  people  de- 
cline. In  fact  it  is  only  their  readiness  to  oblige — their 
unfailing  good-nature,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
utterly  overlooked  and  neglected.  When,  for  instance, 
a  party  is  being  made  up,  Mr  Nobody  is  added  to  tlie 
list  of  guests  because  there  is  some  old  lady  to  see  home. 
He  is  always  ready  to  carve,  so  is  asked  out  to  dinner 
now  and  then.  When  three  persons  are  inclined  to  have 
a  game  at  whist  he  is  preferred  to  *  dummy ;'  or  when 
seven  want  to  dance  a  quadrille,  he  is  asked  to  join 
merely  because  he  makes  the  eighth.  He  is  invited  to 
pic-nics  for  the  sole  reason  that  his  contributions  will 
increase  the  stock  of  champagne,  and  reduce  to  each 
paying  member  of  the  party  a  proportion  of  the  general 
expenses.  Besides  his  uses  in  these  respects,  the  com- 
monplace man  is  of  signal  service  at  the  social  board 
and  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  for  this  seemingly 
paradoxical  reason ;  he  seldom  talks  himself.  U  every 
convive  were  a  wit  a  genius,  or  a  philosopher,  there 
would  be  no  contrast,  no  relief;  like  a  play,  all  of 
whose  characters  are  kings,  or  a  picture,  with  all  lights 
and  no  shadows.  Hence  the  commonplace  perform 
an  important  part  in  a  social  tableau ;  they  harmo- 
nise contrasts ;  they  are  the  neutral  tints  which  blend 
the  high  lights  of  intellect  with  the  deep  shadows  of 
stupidity.  Where  there  are  voluble  talkers,  they  arc 
invaluable ;  they  listen  well,  and  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  long  story  by  exclamations  which  encourage  the 
narrator,  and  which  no  one  else  will  condescend  to 
make;  such  as  4  indeed !'— 4 really !'— •  how  strange!  — 
4  remarkable  !'  with  a  carefully  nursed  and  very  im- 
pressive 4  extraordinary !'  for  the  catastrophe.  Again, 
the  commonplace  man  never  winces  at  a  sly  jest 
which  may  be  aimed  at  him.  Indeed  he  rather  likes 
it— he  is  delighted  to  be  taken  notice  of  on  any  terms. 

To  all  rules  there  arc  exceptions ;  and  a  few  of  the 
commonplace  make  desperate  struggles  to  be  known 
and  distinguished  from  the  general  herd.  Some  adopt 
a  conspicuous  style  of  dress ;  others  eccentricity  of  man- 
ners. They  often  try  to  disguise  the  hopeless  commonness 
of  their  figures  by  means  of  odd-shaped  hats,  many- 
hued  waistcoats,  and  curiously-coloured  gloves.  It  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  what  becomes  of  cer- 
tain extraordinary  cravats  and  stocks  one  sees  displayed 
in  hosiers'  shops :  some  of  an  ultra  cerulean  blue, 
all  over  with  gilt  stars.  Observation,  how- 
.  will  show  that  they  are  manufactured  for  the 
commonplace,  who  alone  are  seen  to  wear  them.  Even 
these  expedients  are  often  found  to  fad,  and  the  victims 
of  Nature's  impartiality  occasionally  call  in  her  aid  to 
help  them  out  of  the  crowd  into  which  tliey  feel  them- 
selves to  be  so  firmly  wedged.  They  let  their  hair 
grow  to  inordinate  lengths,  coax  their  whiskers  into 
strange  shapes,  while  those  who  are  very  bold  indued 
mount  mustaches.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however, 
of  these  expedients  succeed,  and  even  In  the 
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tithe  of  instances  in  which  the  object  is  gained,  the 
notice  attracted  is  seldom  of  a  flattering  kind. 

Another  extrinsic  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  com- 
monplace is  that  of  taking  unto  themselves  high- 
sounding  Christian  names.  Whether  the  extreme  pre- 
Talence  of  the  name  of  4  Smith'  gives  rise  to  the  notion, 
or  whether  it  be  a  fact,  cannot  be  decided ;  but  certain 
|  it  is,  that  this  popular  cognomen  and  commonplace 
people  are  very  generally  associated.    At  a  random, 

|  but  moderate  computation,  at  least  a  moiety  of  the 
commonplace  are  called  'Smith.'     Out  of  this  legion 

!  a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits,  scorning  the  shackles  of 
non-individuality  which  this  name  fastens  on  them,  put 
a  preface  of  prenomes  to  that  which  they  inherit  from 
their  ancestors.  This,  then,  accounts  for  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  '  Constantine  Agrippa,' 4  Mackenzie  Mac- 
kintosh,' '  Pelham  de  Crespigny,'  and  a  hundred  equally 
euphonious  prefixes,  which  end  like  the  bathos  of  an 
extravagant  poem,  in  the  sirname  '  Smith.'  Upon  paper, 
this  expedient  answers.  So  long  as  the  writer  of  the 
classical  or  aristocratic  signature  keeps  out  of  sight, 
your  imagination  is  very  likely  to  picture  him  as  some- 

!  thing  more  than  common.  Ilia  high-sounding  names 
make  a  great  effect  in  advertisements,  play-bills,  and 
the  prospectuses  of  joint -stock  companies;  but  once 
get  introduced  to  him — once  stand  face  to  face  with  him, 
and  the  grand  associations  called  up  by  his  Christian 
names  when  in  print,  vanish  like  the  *  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision.'  His  appearance,  manners,  and  conversation 
are  perhaps  so  intensely  commonplace,  that  the  only 
name  which  it  is  possible  to  be  suggested  to  your  mind, 
is  that  which  he  in  reality  bears — Smith. 

In  truth,  all  such  struggles  as  those  we  have  described 
are  useless.  The  really  commonplace  will  be  common- 
place in  spite  of  the  most  persevering  struggles,  so 
long  as  these  efforts  ate  directed  to  mere  externals.  It 
is  only  by  mental  exertion,  and  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect, that  their  emancipation  is  to  be  worked  out 


EVENINGS  AT  ASHLY. 
*  Mr  dear  Mary,'  said  my  cousin  Mrs  Melville,  as  I  was 
opening  the  play-room  door,  *  do  not  go  to  the  children 
just  yet;  I  want  to  consult  you  on  a  little  matter  which 
often  distresses  me  regarding  their  winter  amusements;' 
and  so  saying,  she  put  her  arm  within  mine,  and  led  me 
along  the  old-fashioned  corridor,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial had  been  the  chosen  spot  for  in-door  consul ta- 
:  tion,  and  for  those  more  private  and  whispered  com- 
I  munications  which  would  not  suit  the  publicity  of  the 
I  family  circle.  I  daresay  there  are  many  who  have  lived 
j  in  old-fashioned  country  houses  who  may  remember 
■  j  some  such  spot,  where,  in  wet  days  and  in  the  hours  of 
lingering  recovery  after  illness,  loving  friends  walked 
I  up  and  down  in  deep  converse,  linked  arm  in  arm  and 
I    heart  in  heart  Such  is  the  old  corridor  at  Ashly,  where 
I  have  spent  many  happy  days  in  youth  among  a  large 
family  of  cousins.    I  have  seen  the  old  father  and  his 
I  silver-haired  companion  treading  it  with  feeble  step, 
joyous  youth  making  the  old  walls  ring  for  very  glee ; 
and  many  were  the  important  letters,  casting  the  die  of 
1    life,  which  have  been  opened,  and  their  contents  com- 
municated,  in  the  calm  and  nun-like  quiet  of  the  cor- 
ridor walk.    There  is  a  beautiful  bay-window  at  its 
termination,  looking  down  upon  a  knoll  of  green  sward, 
shaded  by  two  old  spreading  trees,  beneath  whose 
quivering  foliage  many  generations  have  successively 
gamboled  in  glee.    But  even  those  among  whom  I 
played  have  passed  away;  the  churchyard  and  the 
foreign  clime  could  tell  many  a  tale ;  but  with  these  I 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present.    Asldy  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  my  eldest  cousin  Horace,  who,  during  the 
last  three  years,  had  been  in  India :  his  are  the  children  I 
I  who  now  play  on  the  green  knoll  in  the  summer  even-  | 
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ings,  and  his  is  the  amiable  and  intelligent  wife  who,  in 
his  absence,  watches  over  his  precious  family,  and  with 
whom,  on  the  evening  in  question,  I  found  myself  pacing 
the  favourite  walk  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  talking  of 
their  amusements. 

'  My  dear  cousin,*  said  I,  in  reply  to  her  remark, 
1  surely  you  can  have  no  lack  of  amusement  for  the 
chddren.'  '  Not  exactly  lack  of  amusement,'  she  said, 
'  but  lack  of  proper  amusement  The  winter  evenings 
are  long ;  and  I  find  that,  after  a  day  spent  with  the 
tutor,  something  beyond  mere  play  is  required  to  intc- 
sest  and  amuse  the  mind.'  '  And  have  they  not  games?' 
I  asked.  •  Yes,"  replied  Mrs  Melville,  4  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  soon  they  grow  tired  of  them,  playing 
as  they  do  almost  always  alone.  Hunt  the  slipper, 
Chinese  puzzles,  and  dissected  maps,  cannot  retain  their 
charm  for  ever.'  '  And  can  you  wonder,'  I  exclaimed, 
4  when  we  elder  children  so  often  tire  of  our  amuse- 
ments ?  Have  you  not  often  felt  my  dear  cousin,  in 
returning  home  after  spending  an  evening  in  society, 
the  contrast  between  one  in  which  the  mind  has  lain 
dormant  —  music  without  soul,  conversation  void  of 
charm — and  that  when  lively  and  refreshed  feelings 
tell  us  that  minds  have  mutually  been  operating  upon 
each  other?'  4  Ah,'  said  my  cousin,  4  that  is  just 
what  I  want  for  the  children ;  I  want  games  to  exer- 
cise and  expand  the  mind ;  and  where  am  I  to  get 
them?'  4  Well,'  I  replied,  4  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  | 
of  this  subject,  although  I  regret  that  I  should  have 
forgotten  till  this  my  last  evening  at  Ashly,  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  taught  the  chddren  some  of 
the  German  games,  which  afforded  me  so  much  plea- 
sure when  I  was  lately  on  the  continent,  and  which 
appear  to  me  just  what  you  wish  for  the  children.  One 
in  particular  might  be  tried,  and  I  think  with  success, 
which  is  called  The  Traveller.  Suppose  the  children, 
tutor,  and  yourself,  all  gathered  together;  one  is  chosen 
as  the  master  of  the  house,  and  one  as  the  traveller, 
who  goes  out  of  the  room,  and  enters  it  knocking  for 
admission.  The  master  of  the  house  demands  44  Who  is 
there?  What  do  you  wish  for?"  "lama  traveller," 
he  replies,  41  and  want  a  lodging  for  the  night"  44  Come 
in,"  says  the  master  of  the  house  ;  44  but  sjive  us  a  pledge 
of  your  good  conduct"  The  traveller  having  done  so, 
is  invited  to  take  his  place  at  table,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels.  He  commences  by  tracing  out  his 
tour,  and  by  naming  the  principal  cities,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  in  regular  order,  which  he  has  seen ;  he  then 
mentions  the  productions,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  and  permits  any  question  to  be  asked  re- 
garding them.  If  any  mistake  be  made — if,  for  example, 
a  town  be  named  which  does  not  lie  in  his  way,  or  a 
production  spoken  of  which  will  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
try— the  company  immediately  fall  upon  him  with  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  he  is  chased  out  of  the  room,  and  a 
forfeit  demanded ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  if  he 
is  unable  to  answer  any  question  put  to  him ;  but  if 
correct  throughout  his  narrative,  he  retains  his  seat  as 
an  honoured  visitor. 

'The  little  famdy  in  Germany  by  whose  winter 
amusements  I  learned  this  game,  consisted  of  several 
chddren  and  their  father,  who  took  the  traveller's  place 
first  in  order  to  Bhow  them  the  way.  Ho  described  a 
voyage  from  Hamburgh  to  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  from 
thence  by  land  to  Drontheim.  The  appearance  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  curious  little  island  of  Heligoland,  where 
the  men  live  almost  constantly  on  sea,  and  the  women 
are  employed  in  baking  and  building,  was  given  at 
full  length.  Bergen,  its  commerce,  and  its  fir-trees,  are 
next  described ;  and  then  the  high  mountains  which 
run  through  the  country,  on  whose  summit  is  perpetual 
winter,  while  the  valleys  below  are  full  of  flowers  and 
verdure.  He  then  tells  them  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
with  wonderful  speed  run  up  and  down  the  mountains 
in  their  large  wooden  sledge-shoes ;  of  the  avalanches, 
and  of  the  places  of  repose,  which,  like  nests,  are 
perched  here  and  there  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 
I  He  is  then  asked  to  describe  the  birds  and  natural  pro- 
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ductiona  of  the  country;  and  the  children  begin  to 
fancy  that  they  will  never  catch  him  in  a  fault,  when 
he  tella  them,  probably  to  cause-  aome  amusement  at  the 
moment,  that  of  all  the  fruits  which  grow  there,  he 
preferred  the  co**oa-nut.  "  Out,  out !"  cry  the  children ; 
M  Cocoa-nut  in  Norway !"  and  they  fall  upon  their  poor 
papa  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  chase  him  out  of 
the  room.  Others  in  their  turn  become  travellers,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  journeys  many  things  are  described 
which  are  very  amusing,  and  doubtless  new  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  such  aa  the  interior  of 
a  ship  of  war,  a  fine  museum,'  &c  « 
'This  will  just  suit  me,'  Raid  Mrs  Melville  as  I 
finished ;  *  amusement  and  instruction  combined.  The 
large  atlas  shall  be  carried  into  the  schoolroom  to  settle 
all  disputes,  and  to-morrow  evening  we  shall  begin.' 
'  Well,'  said  I,  '  begin  it  systematically,  letting  them 
study  one  country  thoroughly  before  they  pass  to  an- 
other. Of  course  there  will  be  many  difficulties  at  first, 
and  much  reading  will  be  required ;  but  try  it  perse- 
veringly  throughout  the  winter,  and  let  me  know  how 
it  succeeds.    In  summer  play-houra,  no  such  games  are 


'  No,'  replied  my  cousin,  as  we  paused  before 
the  deep  bay-window,  where  every  well-known  object 
appeared  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of  snow ;  '  in  summer 
we  require  but  little  help,  so  long  as  we  have  the  green 
earth  and  the  sunny  skies.  But  now,'  said  she,  smiling, 
*  since  you  have  taught  me  so  much,  I  cannot  be  selfish 
any  longer ;  and  your  time  is  short,  so  let  us  go  to  the 
children ;'  and  so  saying,  she  passed  before  me,  and 
opened  :ue  play-room  door,  where  the  whole  of  her  large 
and  interesting  family  were  gathered  together.  '  What  I' 
said  Mrs  Melville,  aa  we  entered,  '  you  are  all  very  quiet 
to-night  1'  'Yea,'  replied  a  little  follow  who  seemed 
almost  asleep  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  the  fragments 
of  a  puzzle;  *  I  have  made  up  my  map  so  often,  that  now 
I  think  I  could  do  it  with  my  eyes  shut.'  *  Yes,  niatnma,' 
said  my  favourite  Annie,  who  sat  by  tho  fire  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  '  the  big  boys  were  tired  of  our  games, 
and  we  all  went  to  our  several  occupations.'  'And 
what  are  you  doing,  Willie?'  said  I  to  a  little  one,  who 
with  an  unusual  look  of  thought  sat  poring  over  a  book 
by  the  lingering  daylight  *  Learning  my  geography 
lesson,'  he  replied ;  '  and  I  cannot  learn  it,  these  long 
names  so  puzzle  me,  and  yet  I  should  like  to  know 
aomething  about  the  places  too.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  in  mamma's  picture  book  in  the  draw ring-room.' 
And  so  you  shall  by  and  by,  my  little  fellow,  thought  I 
to  myself,  thinking  of  the  Traveller,  but  I  said  nothing. 
'  Coiiie,  my  dear  children,'  I  said,  '  this  is  my  last  even- 
ing ;  let  us  have  some  of  our  old  songs,  and  sing  our 
glees  together.  In  a  moment  books  and  toys  were  throw  n 
aside,  and  tho  room  resounded  with  their  joyous  melody, 
which  continued  till  the  hour  of  rest. 

Next  morning  I  left  Ashly,  and  was  soon  plunged  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  more  weighty  cares  and  anxieties, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
Traveller,  till  the  following  letter  from  my  cousin  many 
months  after  recalled  it  to  my  recollection  : — 

*  The  Traveller,'  says  Mrs  Melville,  '  is  in  great  favour 
with  the  children,  and  I  have  cause  daily  to  rejoice  that 
a  game  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive  engages  their 
attention.  During  many  weeks  after  you  left  us,  their 
little  journeys  did  not  go  beyond  England,  and  it  was 
very  pleasing  to  see  in  how  short  a  time  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  counties  became  fixed  in  their  young 
minds,  by  drawing  forth  their  individual  tastes  and 
predilections.  The  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
with  minute  details  of  their  several  operations,  were 
given  at  full  length  by  the  elder  boys ;  whUe  my  gentle 
Annie  lingered  among  the  woodland  counties,  among 
the  noble  oaks  and  beeches  which  are  old  England's 
glory;  and  her  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  ruins, 
the  forests,  and  the  peaceful  scenes  which  I  had  myself 
aeen,  frequently  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  from  a 
mixture.  I  believe,  of  those  indescribable  feelings  with 
which  the  mind's  eye  looks  upon  loved  spots  through 
the  mist  of  past  years,  and  also  from  the  conviction, 


that  if  ever  she  herself  should  viait  these  scenes,  the 
information  she  now  gathered  respecting  them  would 
doubly  enhance  their  value. 

'  The  Emerald  Isle  next  engaged  their  attention,  and 
due  justice,  I  assure  you,  was  paid  to  the  noble 
and  still  nobler  hearts  which  find  their  home 
verdant  plains. 

*  The  little  ramblers  then  began  to  perambulate  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  really  amusing  to  find 
what  variety  of  climate  and  of  dramatis  persona  passed 
in  review  before  us  in  one  short  evening.  The  Moorish 
palaces  and  "  dim  enchantments  "  of  Spain  drew  forth 
the  latent  chivalric  feeling  of  one;  the  second  bounded 
in  thought  with  the  chamois  over  the  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  Switzerland;  whilo  a  third 
brought  before  us  in  panoramic  review  the  far-famed 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  gay  Frenchman  and  the  mountain- 
loving  Swiss  passed  in  succession  before  ns.  We  paused 
under  the  sapphire  skies  of  the  south,  and  heard  the  idle 
and  impassioned  Italian  give  forth  the  rich  music  of  his 
country,  and  our  hearts  turned  to  the  simple  atrains  of 
the  Tyrolesc,  which  he  sings  in  the  cloud-capt  mountain 
land  where  centre  all  his  deep  and  strong  affections. 
Italy  and  Greece,  with  their  classic  memorials,  found 
ample  and  hallowed  place  in  Annie's  heart;  while  the 
boys  went  northward,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  boy- 
hood, rejoiced  in  the  rigours  of  the  Polar  regions,  to 
which  the  little  ones  listened  with  breathless  interest — 
fraught  as  they  were  with  the  stirring  details  of  rein- 
deers, and  badgers,  and  bears. 

'  In  general,  I  have  recommended  that  they  do  not 
leave  one  portion  of  the  globe  till  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics are  impressed  upon  their  minds;  but  occa- 
sionally, by  way  of  variety,  a  long  voyage  possesses 
great  attraction  ;  and  last  night,  by  some  strange  coin- 
cidence, we  found  that  no  less  than  three  of  ua  had 
been  forming  minute  acquaintance  with  the  rich  and 
brilliant  scenery  of  Brazil.  Such  descriptions  of  won- 
derful apes  and  beautiful  flowers ;  of  insects,  and  rep- 
tiles, and  splendid  birds;  of  fragrant  woods  and  creeping 
plants;  such  an  assemblage  of  wonders  poured  in  from 
Jill  sides  upon  us,  that  I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  the 
mountain  torrents  of  that  rich  country,  which  return  to 
their  beds  laden  with  diamonds  and  gold.  The  tutor 
tells  me  that  the  geography  lesson  in  the  Bchoolroom 
has  entirely  changed  its  character,  and  is  become  an 
hour  of  interest  and  of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  what 
particularly  amuses  me,  are  the  lively  dissertations  to 
which  I  frequently  listen  at  the  nursery  dinner-table, 
where  rice,  and  sago,  and  arrowroot  are  now  invested 
with  an  interest  which  in  former  times  was  quite  un- 
known. But,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  come  among  ua 
and  judge  for  yourself.' 

To  this  latter  clause  in  my  cousin's  letter  how  fondly 
did  my  heart  reply ;  but  among  the  many  changes  and 
chances  of  this  present  world,  I  found  it  impossible  at 
the  time  to  follow  my  inclination.  My  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  frequently  with  the  dear  children  in  the 
whiter  evenings;  and  as  the  budding  spring  time  ap- 
proached, I  thought  with  delight  of  again  witnessing 
their  joyous  gambols  from  the  corridor  window ;  but  tho 
summer  passed,  and  my  hopes  fell  like  the  autumn 
leaves ;  and  spring  had  again  clothed  the  valleys  in  green, 
and  hung  out  its  blossoms  on  the  old  trees,  ere  I  found 
myself  on  my  way  to  Ashly. 

During  this  long  interval  an  event  had  taken  place 
which  added  greatly  to  the  anticipations  of  enjoyment 
with  which  I  generally  travelled  northward,  and  this 
was  no  other  than  the  return  from  India  of  my  cousin 
Horace,  who  had  always  appeared  to  me  not  only  as  the 
most  affectionate  of  fathers,  but  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultivated  men  I  had  ever  met  with.  On 
reaching  Ashly,  I  found  that  by  some  unaccountable 
contretemps  I  was  later  than  was  expected,  and  that  I 
had  arrived  simply  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  The 
meeting  between  my  cousin  and  myself,  and  his  family, 
was  thtu  necessarily  only  that  of  a  few  moments,  and  I 
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hastened  to  my  room  to  execute  the  necessary  toilet 
!  arrangements. 

On  my  return  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the 
family  party  augmented  in  numbers  by  two  officers  who 
had  been  with  my  cousin  in  India,  and  also  by  a  very 
quiet  pensive  little  man,  who  I  afterwards  discovered 
had  just  returned  from  making  a  tour  in  Syria.  My 
cousin  Horace,  who  possessed  in  great  perfection  the 
peculiar  tact  of  Riving  out  of  his  own  boundless  stores 
of  information  exactly  that  which  suited  his  guests,  aDd 
at  the  same  time  of  beguiling  them  into  conversation 
upon  subjects  on  which  they  were  most  at  home,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  please  the  listeners,  so  guided 
the  4  table-talk'  of  the  dny,  that  before  we  were  aware, 
we  were  all  deeply  engrossed  by  the  graphic  accounts 
which  the  two  officers  were  giving  us  of  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  world  which  it  had  been  their  good  for- 
tune to  visit.  They  were  evidently  men  of  enterprise 
and  taste,  who  had  travelled  through  the  world  with 
their  eyes  open ;  and  such  were  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servation, and  such  the  charm  and  good  feeling  of  the 
narrators,  and  such  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  with 
which  I  listened  to  them,  that  the  process  of  dinner  had 
far  advanced  before  I  noticed  that  Mrs  Melville  had 
been  for  some  time  in  vain  attempting  to  catch  my 
attention,  and  direct  it  to  the  children.  Often,  very 
often  had  it  been  my  fate,  when  mingling  in  society, 
to  witness  the  uninterested  attention  which  mere  po- 
liteness apparently  forced  the  younger  auditors  to  give 
to  conversation  like  the  present.  A  shipwreck,  or 
an  encounter  with  some  wild  monster  of  the  forest, 
would,  to  be  sure,  for  a  time  seem  to  rouse  their  inte- 
rest ?  but  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  of  custom,  and  of 
scenery,  were  listened  to  witli  that  vague  look  which 
too  plainly  tells  that  they  know  little  indeed  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  narrator  has  seen  and 
suffered  so  much.  It  often  strikes  me  how  much  we 
lose  by  want  of  interest  in  such  subjects.  We  nil  love 
the  objects  which  are  blended  with  our  recollections  of 
youth,  be  it  the  breezy  mountain  with  its  purple  thyme, 
the  sea-side  common  with  its  golden  whin,  or  the  deep 
woodland,  which  was  full  of  song,  as  the  days  were  of 
sunshine  and  our  young  hearts  of  joy.  We  love  them  all, 
because  we  know  them  well,  and  they  are  linked  with 
happiness  ;  but  there  are  many  glorious  scenes  on  this 
rich  earth  which  are  open  for  the  mind's  enjoyment, 
and  although  they  be  not  Unked  with  personal  associa- 
tions, and  our  foot  may  never  wander  among  them,  we 
may  reap  much  enjoyment  by  cultivating  an  acquain- 
tance with  them  by  study,  and  through  the  researches 
of  others.  Literature  and  art  will  come  to  our  aid.  the 
hothouse  and  the  museum  will  expand  our  minds  like  a 
flower  to  the  sunshine,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  hap- 
pier and  more  useful  members  of  society  by  partaking 
of  that  mental  feast  which  the  Great  Creator,  and 
painter,  and  planner  of  all  has  spread  for  our  enjoyment 
But  I  am  digressing,  and  must  return  to  the  dinner-table 
at  Ashly,  and  to  the  children,  to  whom  I  now  paid  care- 
ful attention. 

Tbey  were  listening  with  evident  interest  and  delight 
as  their  father's  guests  conducted  them  in  thought  from 
country  to  country ;  and  when  opportunity  offered, 
they  with  great  modesty  made  such  inquiries  as  showed 
they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  inhabitants  and 
products.  Dessert  was  now  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
fruits  and  preserves  formed  a  new  topic  of  inquiry  ;  and 
from  these  we  wandered  far  away  among  woods  and 
gums,  spices,  and  gems,  and  ivories ;  and  such  was  the 
delighted  interest  of  the  children,  that  ere  long  they 
succeeded  in  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  pensive  little 
man's  mind,  and  in  bringing  from  him,  in  beautiful  and 
glowing  language,  an  account  of  his  tour.  A  long  and 
happy  hour  was  now  spent  wandering  in  thought  with 
him  from  Lebanon  to  Carmel,  and  among  the  summer 
oaks  of  Bashan.  Descriptions  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  were  listened  to  with  that  deep  and  so- 
lemn interest  becoming  their  hallowed  import ;  and  many 
were  the  animated  eyes  bent  upon  the  narrator,  aa  he 
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proceeded  to  recount  the  wonders  of  the  desert,  the  flights 
of  the  wild  Arabian,  the  majesty  of  the  cedar,  the  rich 
verdure  of  the  terraced  hill-sidea,  and  the  grace  of  the 
palm-tree,  where  hang  the  rosy  dates  brilliant  as  corals : 
and  as  onward  he  went,  and  drew  near  the  beautiful 
Palmyra,  I  saw  Annie  noiselessly  lay  down  her  knife 
and  fork,  and  follow  him  with  breathless  interest 
among  the  white  marble  columns,  the  still  and  touch- 
ing beauty  of  that  fair  and  far-famed  desert  queen. 
Soon  the  narrative  finished,  and,  with  tears  of  deep 
interest,  and  of  much  enjoyment  in  her  eyes,  Mrs 
Melville  projjosed  that  we  should  retire.  The  elder  j 
boys  remained  in  the  room ;  but  Annie  and  the  young  | 
ones,  who  followed  us,  made  their  escape  by  a  side 
door,  and  were  soon  at  play  in  the  garden.  'And 
now,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Mrs  Melville,  putting  her 
arm  within  mine,  '  are  you  not  pleased  ?  Horace  is 
quite  delighted  with  the  children ;  he  has  so  much  to 
tell,  and  is  so  happy  to  have  such  intelligent  listeners. 
The  Traveller  has  done  much  for  them ;  mind,  and 
memory,  and  taste,  are  improved.  Did  you  not  see  it 
to-day  ?  Say,  my  dear  Mary,  were  not  you  delighted  ?' 
By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  old  familiar  window, 
and  their  merry  voices  were  ringing  in  our  ears.  4  Yes,' 
I  replied,  4 1  am  very  happy  indeed :  and  more  so,  that 
I  again  sec  them  beneath  tliese  dear  old  trees.  They 
look  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  play  more  than  ever,  after 
their  minds  have  been  occupied.'  4  That  is  just  what  I 
find,'  returned  my  cousin.  4  Their  winter  and  summer 
amusements  are  exchanged  with  increasing  delight 
Their  field  and  lull-side  rambles  please  them  more  than 
ever ;  and  they  arc  constantly  telling  me  that  the  more  j 
they  know  of  foreign  countries,  tliey  feel  they  would 
not  exchange,  for  all  their  gorgeous  beauty,  the  green- 
ness and  verdure,  the  twilight  and  swtetly-accnted 
flowers  of  our  own  beloved  land.' 

And  so  I  found  it  during  the  many  rambles  which  I 
enjoyed  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  following  months. 
Their  acquaintance  with  foreign  climes  had  expanded  j  | 
their  minds,  and  given  them  a  fund  of  amusing  interest 
among  themselves ;  and  while  it  did  so,  they  were  led 
to  value  more  deeply  the  beauties  and  privileges  of 
their  own  free  and  fair  country. 

During  the  evenings  of  that  beautiful  summer,  we 
very  frequently  played  at  the  Traveller,  seated  under 
the  old  trees  in  the  orchard  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  father  or  children  were  most  pleased;  he  fight- 
ing his  4  battles  o'er  again'  to  his  attentive  audience, 
and  they  in  their  turn  delighting  him  by  their  accumu- 
lating stores  of  useful  and  accurate  information. 

But  calm  and  pleasant  as  these  evenings  were,  the 
happy  time  came  to  a  close  with  me,  and  a  letter  of 
importance  hastily  summoned  me  to  a  distance. 

The  last  evening  we  spent  together  was  a  very  wet 
one,  which  consequently  precluded  those  out-door 
amusements  which  were  always  encouraged  in  fine 
weather;  but  this  evening  we  were  all  together  in  the 
drawing-room.  4  We  are  not  going  to  ask  you  for  any 
new  game  this  time,'  said  Annie,  as  I  seated  myself 
among  them  for  the  last  time;  4 we  have  still  so  much 
of  the  world  to  travel  over.'  4  Well,'  I  replied,  4  you 
are  not  going  to  ask,  but  I  am  going  to  give,  not  a 
game  to  supersede  the  Traveller,  but  one  which  may  at 
times  be  a  vnriety,  and  the  one,  I  think,  will  eventually  1 
assist  the  other.  It  comes  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Traveller,  and  is  called  The  Academy  of  Sciences' 
4  What  a  learned  name  1'  exclaimed  the  children.  4  Do 
not  be  frightened,  my  dear  children,'  I  said  ;  4  you  will  j 
find  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  new  guiue.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  make  choice  of  the  wisest  person 
among  you  as  your  president,  and  another  much 
younger  may  be  secretary,  and  then  you  must  choose 
your  several  departments.  One  may  be  a  historian, 
one  a  geometrician,  one  a  philosopher,  one  an  orator, 
and  another  a  poet ;  there  may  be  naturalists,  artists, 
sculptors,  engravers.  If  at  any  time,  when  young 
friends  are  with  you,  you  find  yourselves  too  numerous 
for  those  I  have  named,  there  can  be  two  historians; 
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one  may  speak  of  ancient,  and  one  of  modern  history ; 
and  there  may  be  three  naturalist*,  one  for  each  king- 
dom of  nature.  Meantime,  the  president  must  have 
ready  written  on  cards  questions  relative  to  the  diffe- 
rent sciences.  For  example,  in  history,  "In  what 
country  was  the  making  of  glass  first  discovered?" 
"Of  printing?"  "  Of  the  colour  of  purple?"  "Where 
did  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  die?"  In  geography, 
"  What  are  the  largest  rivers  and  highest  mountains 
in  the  world?"  "What  productions  are  found  in 
Russia  that  ore  not  found  in  England,  and  in  England 
that  are  not  found  in  Russia?"  In  geometry,  "  What 
is  a  straight  line?"  "An  angle?"  &c  In  natural 
history,  "  Which  is  the  most  curious  among  apes  ?"  and 
so  on.  These  cards  arc  then  put  in  a  vase,  and  when 
seated  all  round  the  table,  the  secretary  puts  in  his  hand 
and  draws  forth  one,  which  is  handed  to  the  president, 
who  reads  it  aloud,  and  the  academician  to  whose  sub- 
ject it  refers  must  answer  it,  or  else  pay  a  forfeit.  The 
questions  at  first  must  be  very  simple,  and  of  course 
there  must  be  considerable  study  and  reading  on  the 
various  subjects,  and  I  should  advise  each  one  to  choose 
his  science  at  first,  and  keep  it  steadily  without  change 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  knowledge  you  have  ac- 
quired in  playing  at  the  Traveller  will  greatly  assist 
you,  and  in  due  time  I  am  sure  you  will  reap  much 
instruction  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.' 

'  And  now,  my  dear  children,  I  have  just  one  other 
matter  to  speak  to  you  about,  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  forfeits.  I  have  often  been  vexed  to  Bee  the  silly  use 
that  is  made  of  this  amusing  part  of  a  winter  evening's 
entertainments.  "Questions  behind  the  door,"  and 
"  hopping  all  round  the  room,"  may  do  very  well  for 
once,  but  they  soon  become  extremely  tiresome.  Now 
the  Germans,  who  are  a  grave  and  knowledge-loving 
people,  manage  these  matters  in  a  different  way.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  of  their  games  at 
forfeit*.  "What  shall  the  owner  of  this  forfeit  do?" 
cried  one.  "  Name  a  great  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
repeat  an  anecdote  of  him."  "Well  then,"  was  the 
answer,  "  Henry  IV.  of  France."  "  And  the  anecdote  ? " 
"  One  day  while  amusing  himself  on  all  fours  with  his 
children,  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  announced.  The 
king  without  moving  from  his  singular  posture,  with 
his  little  son  riding  on  his  back,  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
and  asked  the  ambassador  if  he  were  a  father  ?  '  Yes,' 
was  the  answer.  *  In  that  case,'  said  the  king,  '  we 
shall  finish  our  game.'" 

"  What  shall  the  owner  of  this  forfeit  do?"  was  again 
asked.  "  Tell  us  one  of  the  most  recent  of  modern  dis- 
coveries." That  of  taking  likenesses  by  the  Daguer- 
reotype process  was  immediately  named.  Others  were  in 
the  same  style.  One  was  asked  to  mention  one  of  the 
most  lovely  "and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful sights  in  the  world ;  another  to  repeat  a  proverb ; 
another  to  name  a  man  whom  he  should  take  as  the 
model  of  any  particular  virtue.  One  was  called  on  to 
cite  from  history  a  man  remarkable  for  his  justice,  and 
Aristides  and  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  shell  were 
immediately  given  to  the  company.  Now,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, I  would  not  have  all  forfeits  regained  in  this  pre- 
cise way;  I  should  occasionally  have  an  amusing  story 
told,  or  a  song  sung,  and  so  by  a  due  mixture  of  grave 
and  gay,  I  think  you  might  make  this  part  of  your 
amusements  more"  suitable  to  all  ages  among  you.' 
*  Thank  you,  thank  you,'  cried  many  little  voices  at 
once ;  *  we  shall  certainly  try  it,  and  if  the  new  game 
and  the  new  way  of  playing  at  forfeits  afford  us  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  Traveller  does,  we  shall  indeed  be  de- 
lighted!' 

Some  friends  from  the  neighbourhood  were  now  an- 
nounced, who  came  to  take  leave  of  me;  and  next  morn- 
ing found  ample  employment  in  packing  up  and  in 
parting  from  the  dear  children,  and  at  noon  I  left  them 
all  stauding  beneath  the  portico,  and  I  was  driven  far, 
far  away  from  Ashly. 

My  cousin  has  sinre  written  me  that  the  young  aca- 
demicians ore  all  very  busy,  and  that  both  games  are  in 


great  favour.  Captain  Melville  is  generally  the  presi- 
dent himself ;  and  when,  after  some  time,  he  has  seen 
great  attention  and  heard  correct  answers  from  the 
children,  he  frequently  rewards  them  with  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  their  study,  which  is  read  not  merely  as 
an  amusement  at  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  its  being 
impressed  on  the  mind,  and  afterwards  brought  to  bear 
on  the  games;  and  this  greatly  tends,  my  < 
to  check  the  desultory  habit  of  reading  so 
among  children. 

How  and  when  I  may  again  moke  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  play  among  them,  I  cannot  tell ;  at  present  it 
seems  as  if  the  time  were  so  very  far  distant,  that  I  can- 
not feel  justified  in  withholding  till  then  this  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Ashly  amusements  of  the  two  last  winters; 
and  most  certain  I  am  that  if  any  family  of  young 
people  will  patiently  commence  as  they  did,  they  will  in 
time  join  with  them  in  thinking  that  there  is  much 
amusement,  much  instruction,  and  much  real  enjoyment 
to  be  found,  however  formidable  in  name  they  may  be, 
in  the  two  games  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

THE  DOCKS  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  stood, 
on  a  creek  of  the  river  Mersey,  a  town  containing  a 
population  of  six  thousand,  which,  on  account  of  its 
being  near  a  pool  that  was  greatly  frequented  at  one 
time  by  a  sea-bird  named  the  Liver,  was  called  Ur*r~ 
pool.  The  principal  commerce  of  the  port  was  with 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants supported  themselves  by  fishing.  Since  then, 
the  population  has  increased  fiftyfokl;  the  ancient 
creek  has  been  filled  up,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  colossal  custom-house ;  the  old  sea-beach  is  a  line  of 
commodious  docks,  and  the  spot  which  was  once  the 
resort  of  sea-birds,  a  4  monstrous  pitchy  city  and  sea- 
haven  of  the  world.'  The  vast  trade  of  manufacturing 
Lancashire  with  America,  of  which  the  Mersey  is  the 
outlet,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  Liverpool  having 
risen  so  rapidly  from  being  a  small  port,  dependect 
upon  Chester,  to  become,  what  its  inhabitants  with 
good  reason  call  it,  *  the  second  commercial  city  of  the 
empire.' 

Liverpool  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
which  flows  past  the  town  in  a  direction  almost  due 
north  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at 
Liverpool  is  only  about  1000  yards,  or  a  little  more  thsa 
half  a  mile ;  but  at  East  ham,  nine  miles  farther  inland,  its 
breadth  increases  to  three  miles.  The  outlet  being  thus 
comparatively  narrow,  the  tide  flows  with  great  velo- 
city ;  the  rote  of  spring-tides  being  6jJ  miles  per  hoar, 
and  neap-tides  4$.  There  are  a  number  of  sandbanks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  also  near  East  ham,  bat  tlie 
channel  at  Liverpool  is  free  from  such  obstructions. 
The  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  river  opposite  the  docks 
at  low  water  spring-tides  is  60  feet,  and  these  tides  rue 
to  the  height  of  29  feet  The  waters  of  the  Mersey 
have  always  a  very  muddy  troubled  appearance,  and  no 
one  can  be  at  all  surprised  that  fish  should  have  4  fied 
from  it,  vexed  by  innumerable  keels.' 

The  docks  are  built  by  the  side  of  the  river,  almost 
in  a  straight  line;  their  length  from  north  to  sooth 
being  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  their  total  area 
1 20  acres.  Their  number,  exclusive  of  basins,  passages, 
&c.  is  sixteen ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  each  may 
be  thus  described.  It  is  a  large  space  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  having  three  modes  of  ingress  and  egress  at  each 
end ;  one  for  pedestrians,  one  for  wagons,  and  another 
for  vessels.  The  latter  opens  into  a  basin  communicat- 
ing directly  with  the  river.  The  water  is  retained  by 
large  gates  that  open  inwards,  and  over  the  narrow 
passage  communicating  with  the  basin  are  bridges 
which  open  in  the  centre,  and  are  moved  to  the  side 
when  vessels  require  to  pass.  At  high-water,  when  * 
number  of  vessels  are  leaving  or  entering  the  dock,  it 
is  common  to  see  crowds  of  people 
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side  the  passage,  waiting  with  much  impatience  for  the 
bridge  to  be  closed  again.  The  interior  of  the  docks  is 
fitted  np  with  large  sheds,  the  roofs  of  which  are  sup- 
ported on  massive  iron  pillars.  Between  the  shed  and 
the  margin  of  the  dock  there  is  only  a  narrow  footway, 
so  that  vessels  can  be  laden  and  unladen  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  weather.  There  is  always  a  deafening 
din  and  bustle  about  some  of  the  docks.  The  creaking 
of  the  windlass  that  is  hoisting  the  goods,  the  rattle  of 
the  trucks  wheeling  them  to  the  shed,  the  clatter  of 
the  wagons  carrying  them  away,  and  the  various  dia- 
lects in  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  make  up  a 
perfect  Babel  of  noises.  Nor  arc  the  sights  that  meet 
the  eye  less  varied  than  the  sounds  which  assail  the 
car.  In  one  place  the  pedestrian  has  to  leap  out  of  the 
way  of  a  huge  bale  of  cotton  rolling  down  an  inclined 
plane  from  a  vessel's  side,  in  another  he  finds  himself 
walking  on  ground  rendered  slippery  by  oil  and  mo- 
lasses ;  here  a  cargo  of  hides  is  emitting  no  very 
savoury  smell,  and  there  innumerable  bales  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  interior  of  Lancashire  are 
glittering  in  snowy  packages,  so  neatly  built  and  hooped 
that  one  wonders  if  they  are  really  meant  to  be  taken 
In  one  vessel  the  sailors  will  be  seen  hard  at 
scrubbing  the  decks,  or  making  some  repairs  in 
the  rigging,  while  in  another  will  be  seen  a  crowd  of 
emigrants,  principally  Irish,  lolling  listlessly  about  the 
forecastle  and  over  the  bulwarks.  In  small  wooden 
offices,  mounted  on  wheels,  there  are  clerks  busily  at 
work :  men  are  employed  wciglung  and  marking  bales 
and  boxes;  custom-house  officers  are  looking  with  lynx 
eyes  after  the  interests  of  the  revenue;  and  anxious 
shipowners  and  captains  are  considering  when  it  will 
be  desirable  for  their  vessels  to  clear  out  Property  to 
a  vast  amount  is  lying  about  quite  exposed,  and  many 
of  the  articles  are  shipped  and  unshipped  in  a  way  that 
people  should  try  to  forget  when  they  come  to  use  them. 
Policemen  are  stationed  wherever  there  is  ingress  to 
the  dock,  and  they  keep  watchful  eyes  on  all  that  pass 
out  and  in.  Small  neat  cottages  are  erected  at  the  end 
of  each  dock  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  con- 
nected with  its  management,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sight 
to  witness  bright  flowers  growing  up  the  sides  of  these 
cottages,  and  turning  their  petals  to  the  sun  as  gaily  as 
though  they  were  flourishing  in  their  native  valleys. 

Between  each  dock  wall  and  the  river  there  is  generally 
a  long  quay,  or  parade,  from  which  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Cheshire 
can  be  obtained.  The  finest  of  these  parades  is  that  at 
the  Prince's  dock,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  half  a 
mile,  and  its  breadth  33  feet.  This  parade  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  walks  either  in  the  town  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood; for  at  present  Liverpool  is  almost  utterly 
devoid  of  any  public  promenade,  and  has  no  place  for 
recreation  that  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 
Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  the  'Green'  of  Glasgow,  or 
the  Inches  of  Perth.  Tho  Prince's  Parade  is  accordingly 
a  great  resort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  on  a 
fine  summer  Sunday  evening  it  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  force  a  passage.  The  view  from  the  Parade 
at  high-water  is  both  interesting  and  delightful.  The 
river  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  bearing 
the  flags  of  many  nations,  either  coming  into  port  or 
taking  their  departure.  Many  small  ferry  steamers  are 
threading  their  way  among  these  vessels,  or  collected 
at  a  landing-place  which  is  thronged  with  passengers. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  Cheshire  side,  is  seen 
the  Rock  Lighthouse,  and  near  it  a  fort  for  the  defence 
of  the  shipping,  containing  fourteen  guns,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  men.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  fort  is  a  small  fashionable  bathing- 
place  called  New  Brighton,  which  is  a  favourite  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Liverpool. 
Opposite  Liverpool  are  the  small  towns  of  Berkenhead, 
Woodside,  Seacombe,  and  Egremont,  which  are  rapidly 
rising  into  importance,  and  appear  destined  yet  to  form 
one  vast  commercial  town.  Pleasant  villas  have  been 
erected  near  these  places  by  wealthy  merchants,  who 


come  over  to  business  by  the  ferry  steamers  that  ply 
every  half  hour.  Near  Seacombe  is  a  large  creek  called 
Wallasey  Pool,  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into  an 
extensive  dock.  A  bill  has  been  obtained  to  effect  this 
object,  and  the  works  are  to  be  begun  during  the  pre- 
sent autumn,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  in 
three  years.  The  area  of  the  dock  will  be  150  acres, 
and  warehouses  arc  to  be  built  all  round  it.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  the  largest  dock  in  the  world,  and 
will  add  very  considerably  to  the  importance  of  the 
Mersey  as  a  commercial  entrepot.  Further  up  the  river 
are  seen  several  old  hulks,  which  are  used  as  quarantine 
ships  for  vessels  from  the  Levant,  &c.  Near  them  is 
the  station  for  the  North  American  mail  steamers. 
These  vessels  are  among  the  largest  of  their  class  which 
have  been  built  Their  burden  is  1200  tons  each,  and 
their  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  are  made  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  In  summer,  one  of  them  is  de- 
spatched on  the  4th  and  19th  of  each  month;  but  in 
winter  on  the  4th  only.  The  mails  for  Canada  and  the 
other  British  colonies  are  conveyed  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  those  for  the  United  States  are  taken  to 
Boston.  The  shortest  time  in  which  the  passage  from 
Halifax  has  been  performed  is  nine  days  and  a  half. 
The  interior  of  these  steamers  is  fitted  up  in  the  most 
magnificent  style.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
decoration ;  and  the  comfort  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  in  the  best  hotel  on  land. 

There  are  very  few  small  boats  to  be  seen  on  the 
river,  considering  the  extent  of  the  shipping.  The 
work  which  at  other  ports  is  done  by  small  craft,  is 
hero  done  by  steamers.  A  steam-tug  company  has  been 
long  established,  and  a  great  ]>ortion  of  the  vessels  are 
towed  both  in  and  out  of  port  by  the  tugs  of  that  com- 
pany. There  are  four  life-boats  stationed  in  the  Mersey, 
two  of  which  are  kept  at  Liverpool,  nnd  two  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  river.  A  master  and  a  crew  of  ten 
men  arc  kept  at  each  station  to  man  the  boats,  and  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives.  The 
pilot-boats  belonging  to  the  port  are  twelve  in  number ; 
they  are  very  strongly  built,  and  capable  of  encounter- 
ing rough  stormy  weather.  No  foreign  vessel,  or  British 
vessel  trading  to  foreign  parts,  or  coasting  vessel  above 
100  tons  burden,  can  refuse  a  pilot;  and  pilots  refusing 
to  conduct  vessels  subject  themselves  to  a  penalty 
of  L10. 

The  docks  are  built  on  tho  side  of  the  river  in  the 
following  order,  commencing  at  the  north  :— 

Clarence  Dock  and  I 
half-tide  basin,  J 
Trafalgar  Dock, 
Victoria  Dock, 
Waterloo  Dock, 
Prince's  Dock, 
George's  Dock, 
Canning  Dock. 
Salthouse  Dock, 
King's  Dock, 
Queen's  Dock, 
Union  Dock, 
Coburg  Dock, 
Brunswick  Dock, 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  basins,  graving-docks,  See. 
which  occupy  an  area  of  more  than  thirty  acres.  The 
first  of  these  docks,  the  Clarence,  is  used  solely  by  the 
steamers  that  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  various 
ports  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 
The  largest  vessels  that  are  to  be  found  here  arc  the 
Glasgow  steamers,  which,  as  a  line  of  coasting  steamers, 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  unrivalled  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  They  generally  make  the  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  Greenock  in  about  eighteen  hours. 

A  considerable  traffic  in  cattle  and  other  agricultural 
produce  is  carried  on  between  Liverpool  and  the  soutli 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  trade  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  the  steamers  which  lie  in  this  dock,  and  it 
is  a  most  amusing  sight  to  watch  the  landing  of  a  large 
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quantity  of  live  stock  from  one  of  them.  9nch  cargoes 
arc  landed  on  the  parade  between  Clarence  dock  and  the 
river,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  Dumfriesshire, 
blended  with  the  grunting  of  piga  from  Ireland,  makes 
up  as  natural  a  concert  as  was  perhaps  ever  given  at 
Exeter  Hall.  The  Trafalgar  dock  contains  generally 
small  coasting  vessels  and  steamers.  In  this  dock 
several  large  Bteamers  have  been  built,  among  which  we 
may  notice  the  Bentinck,  intended  to  convey  the  mails 
between  Calcutta  and  Suez,  and  in  which  service  it  is 
now  employed.  The  Waterloo  dock  generally  contains 
some  of  the  New  York  packet  ships  or  *  liners,'  as  they 
are  usually  called.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  more  than 
a  thousand  tons  burden,  and  they  are  all  fitted  up  in  an 
elegant  style.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  one  of  them 
coming  into  port  with  a  fair  wind  and  full  tide.  The 
departure  of  one  of  these  vessels  with  a  number  of  emi- 
grants is  always  a  sceue  of  great  interest  The  quay  is 
crowded  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  emigrants, 
and  many  tears  are  shed,  many  kind  words  spoken,  and 
many  blessings  sent  from  full  hearts  after  the  wanderers. 
As  the  vessel  moves  slowly  down  the  river,  some  of  the 
emigrants  may  be  seen  hanging  over  the  bulwarks  gaz- 
ing wistfully  at  the  shore,  or  waving  their  adieus  to 
their  friends  among  the  crowd,  while  others  are  gathered 
together  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  vessel,  and  cheer- 
ing with  great  vehemence,  as  if  to  keep  up  their  own 
spirits  and  the  spirits  of  those  they  have  left  behind. 

At  the  bottom  of  Chapel  Street,  near  the  corner  of 
Prince's  dock,  is  the  Telegraph  station.  The  telegraph 
is  on  the  roof  of  a  warehouse,  and  intelligence  is  com- 
municated by  the  movement  of  its  arms.  On  Redston 
Hill,  in  Cheshire,  opposite  Liverpool,  there  is  another 
station  which  communicates  with  a  regular  line  along 
the  "Welsh  coast  to  Holyhead,  distant  from  Liverpool 
seventy-two  miles.  So  rapid  and  effective  is  the  com- 
munication, that  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
off  Holyhead  is  communicated  to  Liverpool  in  about  five 
minutes.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  first 
vessel  whose  arrival  was  telegraphed  by  this  line  was 
an  American  packet  ship  called  the  Napoleon,  and  the 
intelligence  of  its  arrival  was  carried  out  to  America  in 
another  packet  ship  called  the  Josephine. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  George  dock  there  is  moored 
the  hull  of  a  frigate  which  is  now  used  as  a  mariner's 
church,  where  an  ordained  clergyman  officiates  every 
Sunday.  On  the  parade-  of  this  dock  there  is  a 
very  handsome  edifice  containing  public  baths.  The 
principal  ferry  steamers,  the  Welsh  and  Isle  of  Man 
boats,  and  the  Dublin  mail  packets,  take  their  departure 
front  this  parade  or  quay,  so  that  it  is  continually 
thronged  with  travellers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions in  life,  and  has  always  a  very  bustling  animated 
appearance.  In  the  Coburg  dock,  near  the  south  end, 
the  North  American  steamers  lie  when  tliey  are  lading 
and  unlading.  This  is  the  dock  in  which  the  Great 
Western  is  always  found  when  she  is  in  port.  Near  the 
Coburg  is  the  Brunswick  dock,  which  is  mostly  occupied 
by  timber  vessels.  Instead  of  sheds,  there  is  a  large 
open  space  around  this  dock,  which  is  more  convenient 
for  unshipping  timber.  Near  it  are  a  great  number  of 
very  extensive  wood-yards.  There  are  several  graving- 
docks  for  vessels  requiring  to  be  repaired.  These,  of 
course,  are  always  dry,  and  they  are  so  constructed  that 
the  vessel  stands  upright,  being  kept  in  that  position 
by  means  of  fixtures  on  either  side. 

Of  the  immense  traffic  carried  on  in  the  docks  of  the 
Mersey,  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  any  elaborate 
detail;  but  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  it*  amount  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  which  have  been 
entered  on  the  shipping  lists  of  the  port  on  particular 
days  during  the  current  year : — There  were,  on 

Feb.  9,   74G  vessels  whose  tonnage  was  164,r>95 

May  3.   602   *Jfi.3i!4 

July  20,  7  55    184,200 

In  the  above  statement,  the  steam-vessels  lying  in 


the  Clarence  dock,  and  others  plying  on  the  river,  kd<\ 
to  various  ports  in  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  not 
included ;  nor  are  those  undergoing  repairs  in  the  vari- 
ous graving-docks.  The  number  of  the  latter  at  the 
same  dates  was  as  follows : — 

Feb.  9,  16  vessels  whose  tonnage  was 

May  3,  14  

July  20,  21  


8608 
61S2 
8137 


Of  the  755  vessels  that  were  in  the  docks  on  20  th  Jul  v. 
52  were  loading  for  various  ports  in  England  sod 
Wales,  SO  for  ports  in  Ireland,  and  37  for  ports  in 
Scotland ;  196  were  loading  for  foreign  parts ;  and  soms 
idea  of  the  great  trade  between  Liverpool  and  America 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  fact,  that  90  of  these  ve>«**ls 
were  loading  for  various  parts  of  that  continent,  while 
50  were  loading  for  ports  in  Europe,  15  to  Africa.  30  to 
the  East  Indies,  5  to  the  Levant,  4  to  China,  and  2  to 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales. 

From  this  passing  sketch  the  reader  may  form  son*? 
idea  of  the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  Liverpool  docks, 
which  will  shortly,  if  they  do  not  at  present,  stand  un- 
rivalled in  the  maritime  history  of  the  world. 

A  NEAPOLITAN  FESTIVAL  DISTURBED. 

Neab  the  entrance  of  the  renowned  grotto  excavr.tw! 
by  the  ancients  under  the  mountain  of  Posilippo.to  serve 
as  a  short  communication  between  Naples  and  Pofzuofi, 
there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  whose 
shrine  is  almost  concealed  by  numberless  offerings  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  metals,  as  tokens  of  the 
wonderful  cures  and  blessings  obtained  through  her 
supposed  .mediation.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the 
8th  September,  and  on  that  day  the  inhabitants  of  top 
capital  and  its  populous  environs,  and  even  the  court,  go 
to  pay  their  veneration  to  the  miraculous  Madonna,  and 
their  annual  offerings  to  the  priests  that  monopolise  her 
miracles. 

Joachim  Murat,  who,  whilst  king  of  Naples,  had  th« 
means  and  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  fondness  for 
Oriental  display,  always  celebrated  this  festival  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  splendour.  At  the  appointed  day  is 
1811,  he  appeared  in  the  military  cloak  and  sabre  of 
Charles  TV.  of  Spain  (part  of  the  spoil  of  his  Spanish 
conquests),  both  covered  with  jewels  of  the  highest 
value,  and  looked  more  like  a  knight-errant  of  old  than 
a  modern  warrior.  A  military  review  having  been  ar- 
ranged, several  thousand  men  were  mustered,  and  went 
through  various  complicated  evolutions.  After  this  s 
naval  review  took  place.  The  Neapolitan  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  two  men-of-war  carrying  74  guns,  three  frigafts 
of  40  guns,  and  several  brigs  and  sloops  gaily  decorated 
with  flags,  left  the  beautiful  bay  in  full  sail,  followed  by 
numerous  private  yachts  and  pleasure  boats,  and  steered 
towards  the  island  of  Capri.  A  naval  sham  fight  had 
been  arranged  to  take  place  on  their  return. 

About  three  o'clock  a  grand  procession  was  arranged 
on  shore  at  the  Villa  Reale.    It  was  headed  by  twelve 
magnificent  carriages  containing  the  king  and  his  suite, 
guarded  by  a  squadron  of  the  royal  lancers  and  their 
admirable  band  of  music.   Eleven  of  the  carriages  were 
each  drawn  by  eight  thorough-bred  horses,  nnd  in  then 
rode  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  the  ministers, 
and  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family ;  to  the 
twelfth,  which  had  formerly  been  the  state-carriage  of 
Charles  TV.  of  Spain,  and  which  contained  the  king  sod 
qui  (  n.  v.t     Virncf^.l  twelve  Arthiah  gray  horses.  All 
lh.-  ..rrrewnt*  .if  this  splendid  vehicle — consisting  of  ell-  ' 
h;.i  ■:::<■  i  1 1.- s-'i       i;  1 1  a  nin^ive  crown — were  of  pure  goH. 
'!":••  r  irr;  i  ;i  s  were  f>)!>>weil  by  the  king's  staff  and  a 
H ! v  ..J'  tfie  r. ivid  euiras<i(-rs.   At  this  moment  the  TIB* 
11  :i\v  (v.--.  h  i<  Mtn.aod  en  the  yen-shore)  presented 
a  ;'.i.i--i;:irrv.:  sjxetn;  !e.    A  va«t  number  of  people  <£ 
sill  cU>-st  <  1 1 : >  1  :-»etn!ded  on  the  spot  to  view  the  prtt- 
cc>'d"n.  vh:\t  the  vindwfi  and  balconies  of  the  houses 
werv  frlicil  v.-i:h  < ■leinntly-dresscd  company.  The  palace* 
of  the  S;r:;'i:i  di  ("Iiinja,  which  overlook  the-" 
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were  filled  with  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  kingdom, 
ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished  foreigners.  The 
concourse  of  spectators  of  nil  descriptions  stretched  for 
nearly  two  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  and  presented  a 
coup-<rail  extremely  picturesque  and  imposing.  Every- 
thing whs  joyous,  and  the  entire  city  seemed  abandoned 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  festival. 

Scarcely  had  the  procession  begun  to  move,  before  a 
brisk  cannonade  was  heard  from  the  sea  towards  Cape 
Posilippo.  The  attention  of  the  multitude  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  that  quarter;  for  it  was  believed 
that  the  sham  fight  had  begun  before  the  appointed 
time.  Presently  two  frigates  and  several  smaller  ves- 
sels appeared,  doubling  the  cape,  and  making  their  way 
into  port  with  all  possible  speed;  the  firing  from  the 
ships  in  pursuit  being,  all  the  while,  kept  up.  In  short, 
the  fight  Was  to  all  appearance  so  admirably  managed, 
that  the  procession  was  entirely  neglected,  every  person 
looking  at  its  progress,  and  applauding  the  admirable 
look  of  reality  which  the  Neapolitan  flotilla  was  giving 
to  the  engagement.  While  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  chase  was,  however,  at  its  highest,  the  crowd  on 
shore  were  astounded  by  the  firing  of  an  alarm  signal 
from  the  castle  of  St  Elmo,  and  winch  was  never  heard 
unlesa  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolt.  This  astonishment  was  turned 
into  a  panic  of  alarm,  when  it  was  perceived  that  in- 
stead of  a  sham,  a  real  fight  was  going  on ;  for  three 
English  men-of-war  now  hove  in  sight.  To  mid  to 
the  general  distress,  several  stray  shots  struck  the 
shore. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of  terror 
and  confusion  which  followed.  The  screams  were  truly 
terrific,  and  re-echoed  mournfully  in  the  bay  and  on  the 
hilla.  Thousands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  threw  them- 
selves on  their  faces ;  many  fainted ;  and  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  flight  As  all  wished  to  be  the  first  out 
of  danger,  the  gates  of  the  ViMa  Heale  were  soon  choked 
up  by  the  fugitives,  and  becamo  impassable  to  alL 
Murat,  informed  of  this  unexpected  English  visit,  left 
the  state-carriage,  and,  followed  on  horseback  by  his 
staff;  went  to  direct,  from  the  Castle  dell  'Uovo,  the 
defence  of  his  fleet  and  his  capital. 

After  this,  a  real  fight  began  by  sea  and  land, 
which  lasted  until  night  put  au  end  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  assailers  and  defenders.  The  latter,  however, 
sustained  great  injury  iu  their  ships  and  batteries: 
while  the  former,  after  amusing  themselves  with  dis- 
turbing the  festival,  and  frighting  almost  to  deatli  the 
people  of  Naples,  sailed  away,  and  no  vestige  of  them 
was  to  be  seen  the  next  morning.  The  Villa  ltcale, 
however,  presented  a  sad  aspect ;  its  beautiful  flowers, 
and  exotic  shrubs  and  plants,  were  almost  all  destroyed ; 
its  alleys  were  covered  with  broken  hats,  parasols,  shoes, 
gloves,  reticules,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel ; 
and  the  hospitals  and  privntc  houses  were  filled  with 
persons  who  had  been  injured — not  by  the  English 
jhots—  but  by  the  consequences  of  tlieir  panic-terror. 


THE  noT  SPRINGS  OF  TTIB  WASHITA. 

In  the  morning  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  the  sun 
broke  out  in  great  force,  so,  having  lR'htcd  our  fire,  ami  dried 
our  effects,  my  son  went  to  the  stream  for  a  pail  of  writer 
to  make  our  ablutions.  We  now  found  out  that  we  were 
really  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Washita,  [State  of  Arkan- 
sas], for  there  was  a  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring  cold 
water,  the  springs  occupying  a  breadth  equal  to  400  yards 
of  the  base  of  the  ridge;  and  all  of  them — at  least  thirty- 
five  in  number— falling  Into  the  brook,  raised  its  tempera- 
ture to  that  of  a  wann-lmth,  especially  in  places  where 
springs  of  hot  water  came  through  the  clay-slate.  Finding 
this  to  be  tho  case,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  to  the 
water  as  have  the  water  brought  to  me ;  so  taking  my 
brushes  and  towels,  I  sallied  out,  and  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  picturesque  effect  produced  upon  the 
tilofie  of  the  ridge  by  the  volumes  of  vapour  proceeding 
from  so  many  fumerolc*.  A  gentle  smoke  seemed  to 
emerge  from  an  immense  thicket  of  arbusta  and  young 
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plants,  all  of  which,  in  full  leaf  of  a  brilliant  green,  made  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  naked  oaks  already  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  The  water  in  the  brook  was  pleasantly  tepid,  and 
having  no  one  to  intrude  upon  my  privacy,  I  mafic  a  pro- 
fuse use  of  it,  and  wading  about,  found  that  the  hot  water 
came  through  the  slate  in  an  immense  number  of  place* ; 
yet,  mingling  with  the  water  of  the  brook,  it  did  not  scald 
my  feet,  although  on  the  shore  I  found  that  if  I  insinuated 
my  fingers  a  few  inches  below  the  gravel,  I  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  them  instantly.  Fishes  are  never  fonnd  in  this 
stream  when  the  waters  are  low ;  but  when  it  is  much 
raised  by  floods  from  the  mountains,  then  trout,  perch, 
and  other  fish  are  taken  in  all  parts  of  it.  One  of  the  in- 
habitants told  mo  that  towards  the  northern  end  of  tho 
travertine,  where  there  was  a  considerable  pool,  he  had 
often  seen  tho  fish  gliding  below,  and  that  upon  such  occa- 
sions when  ho  would  throw  a  few  crumbs  in,  they  would 
dart  upwards,  and  getting  their  noses  into  the  stratum  of 
hot  water  at  the  top,  would  instantly  wheel  about  and  dis- 
appear. Frogs  and  snakes,  too,  when  they  fall  into  it  inad- 
vertently, stretch  themselves  out  and  die.  We  were  so 
charmed  with  the  novelty  of  everything  around  us,  that  we 
got  some  corn  bread  and  a  littlo  milk  from  Mrs  I'ercivaJ, 
and  sitting  down  by  ono  of  the  springs,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  148  degrees  Fahrenheit,  we  made  our  breakfast 
there,  the  water  being  sufficiently  hot  for  the  purpose,  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  We  were  not  a  little 
amused  with  tho  uses  the  settlers  made  of  tlicse  waters : 
the  facility  of  obtaining  hot  water  was  fully  appreciated  by 
them,  for  they  never  seemed  to  boil  any  water  for  any  pur- 
pose, nor  to  drink  any  cold  water :  a  tree,  smoothed  off  on 
the  upper  side,  was  laid  across  the  stream  at  a  narrow  part, 
ho  that  they  could  easily  cross  and  supply  themselves  for 
tho  purpose  of  washing  their  elothes,  and  on  a  shelf  near 
the  door  of  each  cabin  was  always  a  pail  of  mineral  water, 
with  a  gourd  to  drink  it  from.  Some  of  the  springs  are 
quite  tasteless,  others  have  a  slight  chalybeate  flavour,  but 
certainly  tho  first  neither  communicated  a  foreign  taste  to 
tea  nor  coffee,  Tho  highest  temperature  of  these  springs 
at  the  time  I  was  there  did  not  exceed  148  degrees,  but 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  which  had  no  doubt 
lowered  it.  If  there  was  no  admixture  of  atmospheric 
waters.  It  is  probable  they  would  mark  a  few  degrees  more; 
indeed  an  individual  here  with  whom  I  became  acquainted, 
showed  me  a  memorandum  which  a  visitor  had  given  him 
during  a  period  of  long  drought,  where  a  particular  spring 
was  noted  at  156  degrees  Fahrenheit.— F<ut}*rdonha*ak$ 
S/ttm  Stairs. 

ADULTERATION  OP  GREEK  TEA. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  this 
indispcnsahlo  article  of  consumption,  cannot  bo  too  widely 
promulgated.  They  are  taken  from  a  paper  entitled 
'  Observations  on  the  (ireen  Teas  of  Commerce,  by  K. 
Warrington,  Esq.*  published  In  a  late  number  of  tho 
Chemical  Cfazetto: — On  submitting  a  sample  of  green  tea, 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  and  which  had  been  seized  by 
tlio  excise,  to  microscopio  investigation,  the  author  found 
that  the  variation  of  tints  which  had  led  him  to  this  mode 
of  examination  waa  dcjicndcnt  on  adventitious  substances 
mechanically  attached  or  dusted  on  the  surface  of  the 
curled  leaves.  Tho  principal  part  of  this  powder  was  of  a 
white  colour.  Interspersed  with  particles  of  an  orange  and 
of  a,  bright  blue.  From  tho  abraded  dust  of  this  sample, 
obtained  by  agitation,  some  of  tho  latter  were  separated, 
and  proved  on  examination  to  bo  1'ruwuan-blue  ;  the 
orange  |>nrtion  was  apparently  some  vegetable  colour  ;  and 
the  white  and  principal  part  was  found  to  contain  silica, 
alumina,  a  little  lime  and  magnesia,  and  was  probably 
kaolin  or  powdered  agahnatolite,  more  particularly  from 
the  rubbed  and  prominent  parts  of  the  tea  assuming  a 
jKilished  appearance.  A  great  variety  of  other  samples  of 
teas  were  submitted  to  examination  ;  but  in  all  coses  they 
were  found  to  bo  faced  with  various  substances,  to  give 
them  the  bloom  and  colour  which  is  so  distinct  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  green  teas  of  commerce.  The  unglazcd 
varieties  appear  to  have  had  no  blueing  material  applied. 
Very  high  qualities  of  glazed  teas  have  this  facing  ap- 
parently  tinted  of  a  uniform  pale  blue  before  application  ; 
while  others,  still  of  high  quality,  and  embracing  the  great 
part  of  the  samples  examined,  have  both  the  white  and 
blue  particles  very  distinct,  the  latter  varying  in  its 
quantity  ;  in  the  low  qualities,  as  Twankay,  being  pretty 
thickly  powdered.  When  this  facing  was  removed,  the 
tea  was  found  to  bo  of  a  black  colour,  but  without  tho 
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corrugated  aspect  presented  by  black  teas  ordinarily,  and 
which  evidently  arises  from  the  higher  temperature  to 
which  they  are  subjected  during  the  process  of  curing  or 
drying,  The  substances  separated  from  these  preen  teas 
were  sulphate  of  lime,  a  material  analogous  to  kaolin,  and 
Prussian-blue,  together  with  some  yellow  vegetable  colour- 
ing body.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  these  teas  come 
to  this  country  in  a  dressed  or  adulterated  state,  a  con- 
clusion which  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  opinions 
and  observations  of  individuals  long  resident  in  China. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SHIP. 

The  Dreadnought  hospital  ship  is  moored  in  the  Thames, 
opposite  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Formerly  a  ship  of  war, 
she  fought  at  Trafalgar  under  Captain  Conn  ;  she  captured 
the  Swinish  three-decker,  the  San  Juan,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  engaged  by  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Defiance, 
and  did  duty  in  battle  and  in  storm  as  one  of  England's 
boasted  wooden  walls.   For  many  years 

'  Her  inarch  was  o'er  the  mountain  waves, 

i  the  «' 


But  her  ninety-eight  heavy  guns  arc  cliangcd  for  feather- 
beds,  to  accommodate,  four  hundred  suffering,  destitute 
sailors — her  decks  have  become  wards — her  captains,  doc- 
tors— her  crew,  nurses — -and  now,  like  an  aged  warrior,  she 
rests  upon  former  exploits  and  glory ;  leaves  battle  and 
eariiago  for  peace  and  benevolence ;  and  in  old  ago  minis- 
ters to  the  sick  seamen  of  alt  nations.  Should  the  outside 
of  this  floating  hospital  suggest  an  ins|>ection  of  the  in- 
terior, a  boat  will  in  a  few  minutes  place  the  visitor  upon 
a  staircase  leading  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  upper 
deck.  A  card  sent  to  tho  officer  in  charge,  with  a  civil  re- 
quest for  leave  to  see  tho  ship,  will  secure  tho  required 
favour.  Tho  patients  arc  ranged  upon  the  lower  decks, 
the  port-holes  affording  the  necessary  ventilation.  The 
cabins  are  converted  into  surgeries,  and  tho  whole  arrange- 
ments arc  very  complete  aud  sat  isfactory.  Whoever  exa- 
mines them,  and  reflects  on  the  benefits  they  confer  upon 
destitute  seamen,  will  scarcely  leave  tho  Dreadnought 
without  giving  his  mito  towards  its  support. — J'ictorial 
Guttle  to  tireznivich. 

THE  BUSINESS  OT  LIFE. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible  in  a  genernl 
prospect  of  tho  world.  Providence  has  given  no  man  abi- 
lity to  do  much,  that  something  might  be  left  for  every 
man  to  do.  The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  geueral 
co-operation,  in  which  the  part  of  any  single  man  can  be 
no  more  distinguished,  than  the  effect  of  a  jtarticular  drop 
when  tho  meadows  aro  flooded  by  a  summer  shower  ;  yet 
every  drop  increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds 
to  tho  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. — Dr  Johnson. 

IDLE  VISITS. 

Tho  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  tho  industrious, 
when  by  frivolous  visitations  they  rob  them  of  their  time. 
Such  persons  beg  their  daily  happiness  from  door  to  door 
as  begcars  their  daily  bread,  and,  like  them,  sometimes 
meet  with  a  rebuff.  A  mcro  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder 
if  we  evince  signs  that  wo  arc  tired  of  him,  seeing  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  honour  of  his  visit  solely  to  tho  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  tired  of  himself.  He  sits  at  homo 
until  he  has  accumulated  an  insupportable  load  of  ennui, 
and  then  sallies  forth  to  distribute  it  amongst  his  acquain- 
tance.- -CoUo/u 

CONTENTMENT. 

The  fountain  of  content  must  spring  up  in  tbe  mind  ;  and 
he  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  huinnn  nature  as  to  seek 
happiness  by  changing  anything  but  his  own  disposition, 
will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  multiply  the 
griefs  w  hich  he  purposes  to  remove. — l>r  JJtnton. 

THE  OTTEH  IN  1KDIA. 

We  passed,  to  my  surprise,  a  row  of  no  less  than  nine 
or  ten  large  and  very  l>cautiful  otters,  tethered  witli  straw 
collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  bank. 
Some  were  swimming  about  at  the  full  extent  of  their 
strings,  or  lyinsr  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water  ;  others 
wen?  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun  on  tho  sandbanks, 
ottering  a  shrill  whistling  noise  as  if  in  play.  I  was  told 
tliat  most  of  tho  fishermen  in  this  neighbourhood  kept 


one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame 

as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes  drivicjt 
the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the 
larger  fish  with  their  teeth.  I  was  much  pleased  and 
interested  in  the  sight.  It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of 
mine,  that  the  ]>oor  creatures  whom  wo  waste  and  per- 
secute to  death  for  no  cause  but  the  gratification  of  ocr 
cruelty,  might,  by  reasonable  treatment,  be  nude  tht 


sources  of  abundant  amusement  and  advantage  to 
The  simple  Hindoo  shows  here  a  better  taste  and  ju<te 
incut  than  half  the 


gentry  of  England.— BUkap  UtUrt 


otter-hunting  and  badger- bait  ir: 
vtov  Uojer't  JoursoL 


THE   LITTLE  TEACHER. 

BY  B.  W.  rARTRIDOR. 

With  dark  foreboding 
I  wandered  forth 
I  tow 


at  retreat 
I  laid  me  down  with  many  a  sigh, 
lo,  a  daisy  at  my  tcct 
AUurud  my  eye. 

Methought  with  sympathetic  smile, 

It  seemed  to  pity  and  ropmvr. 
And  thus  my  bitter  care  Uiruilc 
AVith  words  of  love  :— 

'  Bad  mortal,  cense  these  anxious  sighs; 

Why  tit  you  thus  In  torrow  here? 
Does  not  each  leaf  that  meet*  thine  i 
Iteprove  thy  frar? 

'  Although  a  mean  unheeded  fiowrr. 

My  daily  wonts  are  all  supplied  ; 
And  Ho  who  brought  me  to  this  hour 
Will  still  provide 

'  The  light  and  dew,  tbe  sun  and 

Are  hourly  sent  to  foster  me, 
And  fcarest  thou  God  will  not  d 
To  think  on  thee  V 


I  rose,  rebuked  my 
tho 


SAGACITY  OF 


CAT. 


Passing  by  tbe  back-window  of  a  ncighltour's  hour » 
short  time  since,  I  saw  a  favourite  Tom  cat  mated  on  • 
table  near  the  window,  beside  a  narrow-necked  cream-iw 
containing  milk  ;  no  person  was  in  the  kitchen.  He  «■* 
smelling  the  milk,  and  endeavouring  to  reach  it  with  b» 
tongue,  but  could  not ;  at  last  he  inserfc'd  one  of  bis  fare- 
paws,  and  withdrew  it,  the  fur  saturated  with 
lie  bad  licked  it  clean  he  dipped  again,  and 
tho  process  as  long  as  I  remained  observing 
did  for  several  minutes,  and  then  left  him  to  his  rnrpJoy- 
ment,  for  I  thought  he  had  well  deserved  hi.  reward  by  hit 
ingenuity. — The  Zuoloaift. 

FO  LIT  CUE  AND  SOCIETY. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  more  natural  than  it  LV 
desire  of  communicating  our  knowledge.  Even  power 
would  be  less  valued,  were  there  no  opportunity  of  shoviar 
it  to  others  ;  it  derives  half  its  value  from  that  eirenav 
stance.  And  as  to  the  desire  of  esteem,  it  can  haver* 
possible  gratification  but  in  society.  These  parts  of  oer 
constitution,  therefore,  are  evidently  intended  for  social 
life  ;  nnd  it  is  not  more  evident  that  bird*  were  m»d«  U* 
flying,  and  fishes  for  swimming,  than  that  man,  eodowni 
with  a  natural  desire  of  power,  of  esteem,  and  of 
ledge,  is  made  nut  for  the 
for  living  in  society. — Hcid. 


IV. t>.  KMtUaa  KrvaWr,       Iba,  Vxfc  l*-*>*  a»d  r~J.~J,  Ian »' 

N..  T,  Onrvh  H"w.  hull  9t  Slab*  NrvLiM,  I*  tU»  nut,  MIoUIpot.  TCuu.^  at  6m 
•».♦.  I-w.t».N  ,m  tW.  ptot »c4  <J  WMMfrbn.  «i  all.  •»  ul 
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SELF-DENIEES. 

It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  unlucky, 
that,  while  one  half -ofthe  world  are  self-indulgent  over- 
much, the  other  half  are  self-denying  to  a  degree  almost 
equally  reprehensible.  Some  know  no  restriction  upon 
the  gratifications  which  they  are  to  allow  to  themselves ; 
with  others  it  is  only  to  themselves  that  they  are  severe 
or  illiberal.  Generally  a  spirit  of  excessive  self-denial 
is  the  effect  of  early  habits  of  economy  and  application, 
which  were  appropriate  and  laudable  at  the  time  when 
they  were  formed.  Unfortunately  men  cannot  always 
readily  adapt  their  modes  of  life  to  changed  circum- 
stances :  the  law  of  habit  forbids  such  rapid  transfor- 
mations. Hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  see  them  exhi- 
biting, in  wealth  and  ease,  the  rigidly  .parsimonious  life 
proper  to  a  state  of  humble  struggle,  and  transferring 
to  a  fine  mansion  the  maxims  which  are  suitable  only 
in  a  cottage.  And  hence  also  it  is  that  wealth  so  often 
passes  unenjoyed  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
earned  it,  into  the  possession  of  others  who  will  know 
it  only  in  its  expenditure,  as  if  making  and  spending 
were  things  incompatible. 

It  would  be  startling  to  many  who  have  fulfilled,  or 
humbly  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  fulfil,  all  the 
great  duties  of  life,  to  be  told  that  they  have  omitted 
and  never  thought  of  one  great  duty — the  duty  towards 
themselves.  Hut  this,  strange  ns  the  averment  may 
appear,  is  a  duty  as  much  neglected  as  perhaps  any 
other.  There  is  no  peculiarity  of  human  character 
more  conspicuous  than  the  inability  to  allow  one's 
self  the  least  relaxation  from  customary  tasks,  or  the 
•lightest  addition  to  ordinary  comforts.  Amongst  the 
respectable  portions  of  society,  persons  are  every  day 
met  with  who  exhibit  this  character  in  all  shades  of 
intensity,  from  the  downright  miser,  to  him  who,  with 
a  competency  secure,  fears  that  all  will  go  to  wreck  if 
he  allows  a  headache  to  detain  him  in  bed  a  minute 
beyond  his  customary  time.  Generally  founded  as  it 
has  been  upon  generous  and  conscientious  principle, 
and  as  generally  unattended  by  any  shade  of  an  exacting 
spirit  towards  others,  it  is  impossible,  nevertheless,  to 
view  such  a  failing  without  some  degree  of  the  ridicule 
which  is  due  to  all  absurdities.  Hut  ridicule  is  not 
alone  due  to  it,  for  it  is  often  attended  with  such  conse- 
quences as  to  become  liable  to  serious  censure. 

The  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the  predominance 
of  one  decided  self-denier  in  a  domestic  circle  is  to 
make  the  rest  careless  and  over-easy.  A  mother,  for 
example,  who  is  of  this  disposition,  is  extremely  apt. 
to  monopolise  all  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  daughters,  who  accordingly  grow  up 
ignorant  of,  and  inexperienced  in,  those  very  accomplish- 
ments which  the  matron  deems  the  most  essential  to 
female  excellence.   A  father  professedly  rears  a  son  to 


assist  him  in  his  business  ;  but  being  one  of  those  anxi- 
ous self-devoted  beings  who  find  no  peace  unless  when 
everything  is  done  by  themselves,  he  cannot  fully  in- 
trust any  of  his  duties  to  the  youth,  who  consequently 
not  being  called  upon  to  exercise  the  full  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  never  having  the  stimulus  arising  from  re- 
sponsibUity,  grows  up  a  sort  of  waste  being,  becomes 
negligent  and  self-indulgent,  or,  if  possessed  of  irrepres- 
sible activity,  devotes  it  to  some  frivolous  pursuit.  I 
have  seen  several  young  men  thus  all  but  lost,  not  be- 
cause they  were  intentionally  bad,  but  because  their 
parents  were  in  the  opposite  extreme.  A  man  often 
thinks  that  no  one  can  do  well  or  think  well  but  himself, 
and  the  consequence  of  such  overweening  self-conceit  is, 
that  it  leaves  him  to  do  and  think  for  all— his  servants 
and  children  becoming  unavoidably  the  idlers  which  he 
assumes  them  to  be. 

While  a  self-denier  may  be  able  to  endure  all  the 
supererogatory  duties  and  severe  privations  which  he 
chooses  to  impose  upon  himself,  his  character  is  not  for 
this  reason  sure  to  remain  unaffected.  Often  this  habit 
of  doing  what  others  should  do,  leads  to  a  pride  in  our- 
selves and  contempt  for  our  fellow-creatures,  which  are 
alike  ungraceful.  Often  does  the  temper  imperceptibly 
become  sour  and  irritable  for  want  of  enjoyments  which 
we  might  innocently  have.  It  is  easy,  speaking  com- 
paratively, to  suffer  unflinchingly  when  we  have  sclf- 
gratulations  to  support  us;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
continue  cheerful,  confiding,  and  amiable,  amidst  a  life 
which  gives  toil  without  relaxation,  and  partakes  of  no 
enjoyments.  The  effort  may  be  made — human  nature 
may  struggle  with  its  inclinations,  and  these  may  be 
to  appearance  got  the  better  of;  but  still  the  fact 
remains,  that  we  have  all  of  us  faculties  desiring  exer- 
cise, and  tastes  craving  gratification,  and  these  arc  not 
to  be  continually  disappointed  of  their  appropriate 
objects,  or  at  least  they  cannot  all  be  repressed  and  set 
by,  without  our  whole  nature  suffering  some  deteriora- 
tion. A  cheerless  life  unavoidably  takes  the  sweet 
principle  from  our  composition ;  and  when  we  do  not, 
or  will  not  enjoy,  we  never  see  others  do  so  with 
any  degree  of  good- will.  Thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  of 
self-denial,  which  in  some  circumstances  is  so  great 
a  merit,  Bhows  itself  in  others  as  only  a  blight  to  do- 
mestic peace,  and  a  source  of  far-spreading  vexation 
and  trouble.  Thus  it  is  that  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence in  some  respects  do  occasionally  become  known 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  particularly  to  the  sharers 
of  their  homes,  as  only  objects  of  terror  and  antipathy. 
The  most  exact  rectitude,  the  most  laborious  exertions 
for  a  dependent  family,  and  even  a  respectable  share 
of  practical  benevolence,  will  fail  to  secure  esteem  when 
accompanied  by  that  severity  of  spirit  which  so  often 
takes  its  rise  in  a  system  of  self-denial,  protracted  till 
it  has  become  a  fixed  habit  exclusive  of  all  the  milder 
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feelings.  A  person  who  has  carried  self-denial  to  this 
excess,  may  be  said  to  have  transformed  a  virtue  into  a 
vice,  and  made  himself  detestable  by  the  very  means 
which  lie  originally  adopted  to  obtain  a  good  name. 

While  it  is  good,  then,  to  practise  self-denial — while 
this  stands  as  an  essential  to  all  virtue,  and  in  itself 
a  great  one — while  we  worship  it,  as  is  right,  as  the 
source  of  many  of  the  greatest  of  acts  called  heroic,  and 
the  principle  which  carries  men  above  the  condition  of 
savages,  since  it  is  what  places  them  above  being  always 
on  the  borders  of  want — let  us  also  be  on  our  guard 
against  carrying  it  to  excess.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
secure  its  beneficial  fruits,  but  avoid  the  evils  which  it 
is  also  capable  of  producing.  Man  is  a  being  of  wants : 
he  cannot  have  all  of  these  systematically  denied  with- 
out suffering  therefrom.  He  must  not  self-deny  over- 
much, as  otherwise  ho  is  sure  to  produce  more  harm, 
to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  than  good  to  either. 
He  must  here,  in  short,  be  restrained  by  a  regard  to 
that  moderation  in  which  all  virtue  consists.  He  must 
not  allow  good  intentions  to  hurry  him  so  far  away 
from  a  common  class  of  failings  as  to  run  into  an  oppo- 
site and  equally  vicious  extreme. 

The  philosophy  here  inculcated  may  serve  in  some 
cases  to  suggest  a  means  of  banishing  domestic  unhap- 
piness.  It  must  often  happen  that  the  growing  bad 
temper  complained  of  in  an  important  member  of  a 
family,  has  no  other  source  than  a  too  constant  self- 
denial  of  innocent  enjoyments,  or  a  too  close  application 
to  duties  which,  while  not  much  liked,  or  absolutely 
hated,  arc  yet  unmurmuringly  submitted  to.  With 
such  a  key  as  to  the  cause  of  this  affection,  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  possible  to  remove  it.  Sueh  per- 
sons should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  tempted  into  inno- 
cent pleasures,  and  induced  to  relax  in  their  excessive 
application.  By  the  very  act  of  sharing  in  the  plea- 
sures which  their  fellow-creatures  enjoy,  they  will 
learn  to  sympathise  with  those  fellow-creatures,  and 
will  become  better  men,  Iweause  kinder  and  more 
yielding,  by  doing  many  things  which  almost  appear 
frivolous,  or  indulging  in  what  would  at  another  time 
appear  to  them  as  culpable  idleness.  If  they  can  by 
and  by  get  into  a  habit  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
human,  they  will  become  a  source  of  happiness  to  all 
around  them,  and  their  conversion  may  Iks  considered 
as  completed. 


THE  CROSS  OF  SANTA  ROSALIA. 

BY  Pr.RCY  II.  6T  JOHN. 

In  no  place  which  came  under  my  notice  during  my 
days  of  American  travel,  have  I  retained  a  more  vivid 
interest  than  in  the  Mexican  village  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
and  yet  I  came  only  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  it. 
My  connexion  with  the  navy  of  the  republic  of  Texas 
)  rendered  crossing  the  frontier  matter  of  serious  difficulty 
j  and  danger.  At  Corpus  Christi,  however,  in  the  society 
I  of  Mexican  and  American  smugglers,  of  casual  trading 
parties,  and  in  the  other  towns  of  Texas,  some  wholly 
peopled  by  this  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  race,  I  ac- 
quired considerable  knowledge  of  their  manners,  habits, 
and  modes  of  life.  I  was  personally  acquainted,  too, 
with  some  of  the  individuals  who  composed  the  disas- 
trous Santa  Fe  Expedition,  and  from  them  I  largely  in- 
creased my  stock  of  information.  One  evening,  when 
wind  and  weather  bound  at  Corpus  Christi,  our  schooner 
tossing  angrily  on  the  bay,  and  ourselves  snugly  en- 
sconced in  the  mud  cabin  of  Old  Dohorty,  roasting  ducks 
,  on  our  ramrods,  and  smoking  the  delectable  weed  through 
corn  cob  pipes,  I  induced  a  young  Irish  officer  to  favour 
us  with  a  narratiou,  of  which  I  took  ample  notes  at  the 
time,  and  which  I  now  carefully  transcribe,  merely  draw- 
ing upon  my  own  resources  for  language,  because  I  cau- 
not  hope  to  imitate  his  rich  dialect,  but  preserving  the 
facts  and  mode  of  narratiou. 

4 1  believe  you  are  all  aware  that  the  Mexican  women 
are,  in  extreme  youth,  superbly  beautiful    Dark,  even 


sometimes  swarthy,  there  is  still  about  them  a  tender- 
ness, a  liquid  melting  of  the  large  and  eloquent  eve.  a 
rosy  tinge  in  the  cheek,  a  glossy  blackness  of  the  hair, 
which,  combined,  produces  a  whole  of  great  loveliness. 
Indeed,  though  most  Englishmen  prefer  the  northern 
style  of  beauty,  yet  were  you  to  see  some  of  the  exqui- 
site, innocent  girlish  creatures  which  adorn  a  Mexi- 
can fandango,  they  could  never  be  effaced  from  your 
memory.  The  Texan  prisoners,*  composing  Colonel 
Cooke's  division,  were  halted  a  whole  day  at  St  Rosalu, 
and  I  being  of  this  party,  and  on  parole,  employed  try 
leisure  in  strolling  about  the  neighbourhood.  T;:c 
village  itself,  with  its  miserable  huts  and  indole:! 
population,  afforded  no  temptation  for  any  one  to  re- 
main in  it,  and  1  accordingly  followed  my  owu  fancy. 
A  walk  of  about  half  a  mde  brought  me  to  a  sma.1 
wooded  dell,  beside  which  was  a  little  plain,  winch  I 
at  once  recognised  as  the  scene  of  many  a  murder  ac 
savage  deed  of  blood.  No  country  is  more  infested  wit'i 
robbers  and  brigands  than  is  the  republic  of  Mexico  it 
the  present  day  :  the  constant  revolutions  which  (axz*. 
let  loose  upon  society  a  vast  horde  of  marauders,  wh 
gain  their  living  by  rapine,  seldom  nnaceompanjt  i 
with  murder.  Cowards  always  have  a  leaning  to  pa- 
gination ;  and  the  same  gang  w  hieh  would  tly  before 
well-armed  Englishman,  have  no  hesitation  in  puttie; 
to  a  cruel  death  such  of  their  own  countrymen  a*  thy 
may  fall  in  w  ith,  whom  they  then  ritle  and  abandoa  u2 
the  wayside.  Whenever  a  man  meets  with  this  tragic 
fate,  his  friends  erect  a  cross  on  the  spot,  frequently  cut- 
ting the  name  of  the  murdered  person  on  the  *wi 
with  his  age,  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  occupation. 
They  also  cast  around  the  foot  a  heap  of  small  stones, 
one  being  added  on  each  occasion  when  a  prayer  is  %x,i 
for  his  soul :  the  number  of  the  departed's  frieud*.  and 
their  great  or  little  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  arc  thu- 
casily  ascertained.  On  all  roads  throughout  the  land. 
numWrs  of  these  rude  wooden  crosses  are  met  on  every 
day's  journey  ;  and  of  the  Barranca  Sccca,  a  noted  fount 
of  these  hulnmts,  Brantz  Meyer  thus  speaks  :—  -  Th< 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  which  the  ravine  extendi  : 
was  literally  lined  with  crosses,  marking  the  spot  uf 
some  murder  or  violent  death.  These  four  or  five  hun- 
dred mementos  mori  seemed  to  convert  it  into  a  perfect 
grave-yard."  f 

It  was  the  sight  of  some  half  dozen  of  these  t:gft» 
which  satisfied  me  that  I  had  fallen  on  evil  ground;  but. 
despite  the  associations  brought  up  in  my  ruind,  1 
speedily  fixed  my  attention  on  one  feature  of  the  sever. 
In  a  corner  of  the  field  of  blood  was  a  cross  of  nwn 
careful  workmanship  than  the  rest,  placed,  too,  u'.  it  .- 
head  of  a  grave,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  brl  c' 
flowers  carefully  railed  in  and  protected  from  the  in- 
roads of  cattle.  Crouching  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
in  so  close  contact  with  the  earthen  mound  as  fa  be  it  \ 
first  scarcely  distinguishable,  was  a  female,  irotioaless, 
and  seemingly  in  the  act  of  prayer.    Perceiving  thit 
she  paid  no  attention  to  my  presence,  I  advanced  nearer, 
curious  to  know  what  could  bring  a  woman  to  this  spot 
thus  alone  and  unprotected.    I  was  within  five  yards  of 
the  spot  ere  she  moved ;  then  slowly  rising,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  inquiringly  and  reproachfully  upon  me,  sh* 
turned  towards  the  village.    Never  had  I  seen  any  thing 
so  ethereally  beautiful  as  that  face.    About  sixteen,  her 
form  was  wrapped  only  in  a  coarso  petticoat  and  tbe- 
mise ;  but  Phidias  or  l'raxitiles  never  limned  anything 
so  faultless  and  exquisite.    Her  bare  ankles,  her  tiny 
feet,  were  perfect  models  for  a  sculptor :  and  her  face, 
as  pale  as  a  cheek  of  the  purest  and  richest  olive  could 
become,  was— oh,  how  beautiful !    Her  full,  dark,  and 
lustrous  eyes,  beneath  their  silken  lashes  and  penciled  i 
brow,  looked  out  upon  the  world  as  if  she  had  no  com- 
munion with  it.    The  expression  was  sad,  weary,  and 
wobegone.   I  saw  at  once  a  tale  of  love,  of  misery,  and  • 


•  For  an  account  of  lbs  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  sea  Of  Jotsrts^ 
No.  23,  new  •erica, 
f  Mexico  as  It  Was,  and  as  It  Is. 
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disappointment ;  and  when  the  fair  apparition  had  dis- 
appeared, I  turned  towards  the  cross.  It  told  nothing. 

It  would  occupy  far  too  much  of  jour  time  to  detail 
hove  and  by  what  means  I  succeeded  in  unravelling  the 
mystery  of  that  scene.  I  did  so,  however,  and  now  give 
|   you,  my  friends,  the  bene6t  of  what  has  made  a  deep 
!    and  lasting  impression  upon  me.    Maria  Guerra  was 
the  only  daughter  of  llezoos  Guerra,  the  owner  of  a  small 
portion  of  land  near  the  village  of  Santa  Rosalia,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  apology  for  an  inn  which  adorned  that 
locality.    From  extreme  youth  she  had  been  remarked 
for  her  singular  beauty, "and  it  was  universally  pro- 
phesied thnt  she  would,  when  arrived  at  a  proper  age, 
bo  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  some  great  man's  wife,  and 
be  thus  transferred  from  the  village  to  the  capital. 
Maria,  however,  was  not  ambitious.    She  tended  her 
father's  hut,  drew  water  from  the  well,  irrigated  his 
pumpkins,  and  laughed  at  the  flatteries  of  the  young 
sparks  of  the  neighbourhood.    When  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  without  even  having  an  accepted 
lover,  it  was  looked  upon  as  something  quite  remark- 
able in  a  country  where  women  are  often  mothers  two 
years  earlier.    Maria,  however,  took  no  note  of  time, 
1   but  sang  and  danced  at  the  village  fandangos,  and  chir- 
ruped in  the  open  air,  like  any  other  bird  of  song,  and 
was  a  very  child  in  all  her  actions.    There  is  for  every 
one  a  time,  and  poor  Maria's  was  soon  to  come. 

Early  one  morning  she  stood  by  the  village  well-side, 
her  left  arm  leaning  upon  a  mud-wall  close  at  hand,  and 
her  other  hand  clasping  the  bucket  which  she  had  just 
filled.  Her  beautifully  curved  and  half-open  lips  dis- 
closed tee  th  of  dazzling  and  pearly  whiteness,  her  eyes 
wire-  cast  upon  the  ground,  when  the  sound  of  a  horsea 
footsteps  sounded  near,  and  raising  her  head,  she  be- 
held a  cavalier  approaching.  The  rider  was  one  of  the 
arrieros  (carriers  of  valuables,  jewels,  money, 
in  their  usual  picturesque  costume :  a  broad-brimmed 
steeple-crowned  sombrero,  covered  with  oil-skin,  shaded 
his  brow  ;  his  body  was  cased  in  a  short  leathern  jacket, 
fancifully  embossed  with  painted  nails,  like  the  old 
buff  coats  of  the  feudal  soldiery ;  while  his  leathern 
trousers,  with  rows  of  buttons  at  the  scam,  prevented 
the  chafing  of  the  saddle,  and  leggings  guarded  his  feet 
and  ankles.  In  front  of  him  were  the  armas  de  agua,  or 
large  skin  cut  in  two  parts,  the  ends  of  which  on  one 
side  were  fastened  to  the  saddle-bow,  the  other  two 
being  tied  behind  him,  so  that  his  legs  were  entirely 
free  from  rain ;  before  this  were  fastened  his  pistols ; 
while  by  his  side  hung  his 

"Toledo  trusty. 
That  for  want  of  fighting  had  grown  rusty." 

From  the  peak  of  his  curious  saddle  hung  his  lasso,  a 
long  running  noose  wherewith  to  catch  his  horso  in  the 
morning,  and  behind  was  strapped  the  serape,  or  blanket- 
cloak,  with  a  slit  iu  the  middle,  through  which  on  occa- 
(  sion  the  head  was  passed.* 

When  I  inform  you  that  the  arriero  was  young  and 
handsome,  it  will  the  less  surprise  you  that  Maria 
blushed,  and  looked  pleased,  when  the  horseman  de- 
manded, in  the  politest  manner  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  the  world,  a  drink  of  water  for  his  steed.  The 
maiden  cheerfully  complied ;  and  ere  the  task  was 
executed,  they  were  friends.  The  young  man  had, 
it  seemed,  suddenly  discovered  something  wrong  about 
the  harness  of  his  horse,  which  absolutely  required  his 
dismounting  to  remedy  it;  and  though,  when  on  his 
feet,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Maria,  he  could  not 
find  out  the  defect,  yet  he  vowed  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  stretch  his  legs  after  a  long  ride.  Maria  suggested 
his  adjourning  to  her  father's  inn,  though  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  her  wishes ;  and  the  young  man,  as  if 
divining  her  secret  thoughts,  declined  the  proffered 
hospitality.  Close  to  the  well  was  a  grassy  bank,  sha- 
dowed by  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  and  the  thready 


*  On  all  thing*  relative  to  Mexican  costume  and  manners,  com- 
mit '  Meyer's  Mexico,'  a  most  useful  and  agreeable  work. 


pride  of  China,  the  "  feathery  palni,"  so  as  to  form,  with 
lacing  vines  and  creeping  plants,  a  perfect  bower,  im- 
penetrable to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Could  these  two 
young  people  have  had  the  courage  to  be  frank,  both 
would  have  said,  "  Let  us  hie  yonder ;  let  us  sit  down  ; 
and  speaking  and  listening,  let  us  learn  by  mutual  con- 
versation if,  on  better  acquaintance,  wo  like  one  another 
as  well  as  we  now  do,  judging  only  from  outward  appear- 
ance." But  could  we  be  thus  methodical  in  all  things, 
much  of  the  illusion  of  life  would  be  gone.  The  young 
arriero,  therefore,  hesitated  lest  he  should  be  thought 
too  bold,  while  Maria  seized  her  bucket,  as  if  about  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  village. 

"It  was  already  warm,"  the  arriero  observed,  casting 
a  sidelong  glance  at  the  shady  bower,  and  fastening  his 
horse  to  one  of  the  well-posts. 

"  It  was  very  warm  !"  Maria  quite  agreed  with  him 
on  that  point ;  and  if  the  caballero  would  like  to  rest  a 
few  minutes,  she  would  walk  slow  enough  to  be  easily 
overtaken. 

Josef  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and  then  ven- 
tured to  remark  that  the  walk  would  be  more  pleasant 
together ;  "  and,"  he  added,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  find 
my  way  myself  to  your  father's  inn,  where  I  must  stop 
to-day  and  to-night,  for  my  horse  is  quite  lame,  and  I 
am  too  fatigued  to  advance  without  rest." 

Now  Maria  knew  that  the  road  to  her  father's  door 
was  as  straight  as  a  line,  that  the  horse  looked  fresh  [ 
and  hale,  while  that  the  cavalier  could  ride  at  that 
moment  fifty  miles,  was  self-evident ;  and  had  she  been  a 
coquette,  she  would  have  raised  one  of  these  objections. 
As  it  was,  she  laughed,  laid  down  her  pitcher,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  see,  signer,  you  are  in  a  gossipmg  humour,  or 
have  had  some  terrible  adventure,  and  want  to  tell  it,  so 
I  will  please  you,"  led  the  way  to  the  bank.  Had  there 
been  within  twenty  miles  of  that  spot  a  clock,  watch, 
or  other  noter  of  time,  its  longer  hand  would  have  fairly 
turned  round  thrice  from  twelve  to  twelve  again  ere 
they  thought  of  rising.  Young,  without  care,  seeing  in 
each  other  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  opposite  sex,  these 
hours  were  the  happiest  of  their  Uvea,  Josef  told  of 
his  travels,  of  his  visits  to  the  capital,  of  wondrous 
things  the  maiden  had  never  dreamt  of,  sang  the  last 
song  which  was  popular  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
declared  his  companion  to  be  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture that  had  ever  crossed  his  eyes  in  all  his  rambles. 
Maria  almost  looked  as  if  she  thought  him  the  hand- 
somest youth  that  ever  bestrode  a  steed,  and  in  her  inno- 
cent girlish  way  soon  let  him  see  that  her  heart  was  un-  j 
shackled,  a  discovery  which  appeared  to  give  the  arriero 
great  satisfaction.  He  in  return  told  her  frankly  that  , 
he  was  without  a  sweetheart ;  and  ere  they  rose  from 
that  bank,  true  to  the  impetuous  Mexican  character,  j 
they  had  mutually  vowed  eternal  love  and  fidelity.  No 
sooner  did  Josef  induce  Maria  to  whisper  "yes,"  than 
his  ecstacy  knew  no  bounds ;  he  leaped  from  the  bank, 
drew  his  horse  to  him,  mounted,  and,  despite  her  cries 
and  laughter,  placed  the  blushing  girl  before  him,  and 
spurring  his  steed,  dashed  furiously  across  the  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  village  inn. 

Old  Guerra,  who  bad  been  wondering  at  his  daugh- 
ter's absence,  was  more  surprised  at  the  mode  of  her 
return  than  at  the  delay ;  but  as  he  instantly  recog- 
nised Josef  as  the  son  of  one  of  the  richest  arrieros  on 
the  road,  his  surprise  was  not  unmingled  with  pleasure. 
Josef  explained  the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with 
the  daughter ;  and,  amid  sundry  smiles  and  shakes  of 
the  head,  gave  a  complete  history  of  the  morning's 
adventures,  despite  the  blushes  of  Maria.  He  was 
careful  not  to  leave  out  that  great  stroke  of  general- 
ship, the  lame  horse,  at  which  Hezoos  Guerra  laughed 
until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  bronze  cheeks;  and 
when  he  heard  their  romantic  betrothment  detailed,  at 
once  sanctioned  it,  with  the  exceptional  clause  of  six 
months'  probation.  Josef  appeared  not-  exactly  to 
understand  this  part  of  the  compact;  but  as  Maria 
seemed  to  think  her  father  quite  correct,  he  was  fain  to 
submit ;  old  Guerra,  however,  could  not  help  thinking 
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■with  a  very  bad  grace.  The  father  in  an  ordinary  case 
had  been  right,  but  the  lover's  impetuosity  in  this  in- 
stance had  been  wisdom. 

Six  months,  therefore,  were  to  be  passed,  and  Josef 
determined  to  spend  the  time  as  profitably  as  possible, 

f  following  his  avocation  as  an  arriero,  with  the  intention 
of  entering  into  some  business  in  one  of  the  populous 
cities  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  His  journeys, 
however,  were  very  much  shortened,  and  he  usually 
contrived  to  pass  once  a-week  through  Santa  Rosalir 
where  Maria  always  received  him  with  a  joyous  smile, 
and  bade  him  adieu  in  tears.  Week  after  week  passed, 
and  the  time  of  their  union  drew  nigh ;  Maria  advanced 
into  full  and  blooming  womanhood,  and  Josef  vowed 
that  each  visit  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
some  new  grace.  At  length  ten  days  only  were  wanting 

:  of  the  time :  Josef  arrived  in  the  village  loaded  with 
presents,  among  which  a  handsome  reboso  or  shawl  was 
most  remarkable,  and  intimated  that  one  important 
journey  would  end  his  career  as  an  arriero.  Maria  heard 
this  with  joy,  and  bidding  him  not  forget  the  wedding- 
day,  allowed  him  to  depart.  The  arriero  or  carrier  in 
Mexico  is  often  intrusted  with  sums  of  great  magnitude. 
In  a  country  without  banks,  without  roads,  without 
accommodation  for  the  better  kind  of  travellers,  this  is 
necessary,  and  never  is  the  trust  repented,  as  far  as  the 
men  themselves  are  concerned.  "  Often  ill-looking  and 
ill-clad,"  Mover  says,  "  I  have  never  been  more  struck 
with  the  folly  of  judging  of  men  by  mere  dress  and 
physiognomy,  than  in  looking  at  the  arrieros.  A  man 
with  wild  and  fierce  eyes,  tangled  hair,  slushed  trousers, 
and  well-greased  jerkin,  that  has  breasted  many  a  storm 
— a  person,  in  fact,  to  whom  you  would  scarcely  trust 
an  old  coat  when  sending  it  to  your  tailor  for  repairs — 
is  frequently  in  Mexico  the  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  wealthiest    ien  for  months,  on  toilsome  journeys 

[  among  the  mountains  and  defiles  of  the  inner  land.  He 
has  a  multitude  of  dangers  and  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ;  he  overcomes  them  all — is  scarcely  ever  robbed — 
never  rohs ;  and  at  the  appointed  day  comes  to  your  door 
with  a  respectful  salutation,  and  tells  you  that  your 
wares  or  monies  have  passed  the  city  gates.  Yet' this 
person  is  often  poor,  boudlcss,  and  unsecured,  with  no- 
thing but  his  fair  name  and  uribroken  word.  When 
you  ask  him  if  you  may  rely  on  his  people,  he  will  re- 
turn your  look  with  a  surprised  glance,  and  striking 
his  breast,  and  nodding  his  head  with  n  proud  contempt 
that  his  honour  should  be  questioned,  exclaim.  '  Soy 
Jose  Maria,  senor,  pur  veinte  annos,  arriero  de  Mexico 
—tndo  el  mundo  me  conotce.'  "  • 

Josef,  whose  reputation,  though  not  quite  so  wide- 
spread as  that  of  his  friend,  was  still  very  great,  had,  a 
few  days  before  his  parting  with  Maria,  been  summoned 
to  the  hacienda  or  plantation  of  a  rich  proprietor,  thence 
to  bear  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  in  silver  and 
gold  to  a  creditor  of  Don  Rafaele  de  Gama,  the  lord  of 
the  estate.  Proud  of  the  faith  put  in  him,  Josef  had 
mentioned  the  fact  at  Santa  Kosalia,  and  as  the  money 
was  to  be  borne  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  passing  through  the  village  on  a  certain  day, 
and  being  married,  and  proceeding  on  his  journey  with 
his  bride.  The  two  brothers  of  Maria  quizzed  him  some- 
what on  his  impatience  for  the  union,  and  there  the 
matter  dropped.  Maria  awaited  the  day  with  calmness 
—her  pure  and  innocent  soul  little  imagiued  the  fearful 
tragedy  which  was  about  to  be  enacted. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  young  Guerras  disappeared 
with  several  other  young  men  in  the  village,  intimating 
their  intention  of  being  back  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

:  Maria  shook  her  head,  and  vowed  she  would  never  for- 

[  give  them  if  they  were  absent  from  her  nuptials,  and 
then  suffered  them  to  depart.    The  ninth  day  came, 
and  Maria  was  only  a  little  paler  than  usual ;  the  tenth, 
and  she  rose  to  keep  a  promise  to  her  lover.    On  the  » 
high  road  near  the  dell  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  I 


•  I  am  Jo*  Maria,  air,  an  arriero  of  Mexico  for  twenty 


a  little  hill,  on  the  top  of  which,  beneath  a  shady  grove, 
Maria  was  used  to  meet  her  Josef  on  his  return  from  j  i 
his  journeys.  A  long  line  of  road  could  be  seen  from  the 
spot,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  field  of  blood.  Maria 
did  not  wait  long  ere,  far  on  the  plain,  she  saw  a  horse- 
man hurrying  rapidly  towards  her,  leading  a  second  by 
the  bridle.  She  felt  it  was  Josef,  and  seating  herself  on 
a  grassy  bank,  awaited  his  arrival,  herself  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view.  Each  moment  brought  the  impatient 
rider  nearer,  and  soon  she  could  distinguish,  first,  the 
valuable  packet  on  the  led  horse,  then  the  gladsome  fea-  i 
tures  of  her  lover,  who  in  five  minutes  more  would  be 
at  her  feet.  Suddenly,  when  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot,  he  reined  in  his  steed  violently,  jerked  the 
led  horse  forward,  gave  it  a  smart  lash,  and  away  came 
the  faithful  animal  at  a  hard  gallop  in  the  direction  of 
the  village.  With  loud  execrations  a  party  of  men  dis- 
guised, and  with  their  faces  blackened  and  disfigured, 
rushed  upon  the  arriero,  with  vows  if  he  did  not  recall 
the  retreating  beast,  to  put  him  to  death.  Maria  saw- 
no  more ;  she  had  recognised  two  of  the  robbers ;  all  she 
could  tell  was  that  pistols  were  fired,  that  swords  were 
clashed,  that  two  horrid  shrieks  re-echoed  around,  and 
then  Josef  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Mind  not,  mind  not,  my  dearest,"  cried  he ;  "  I  could 
not  help  it ;  it  was  in  self-defence ;  and  two  have  paid 
dearly  for  their  villanv." 

"  Which  two,  Josef?"  said  Maria  with  a  calm  smile, 
which  ended,  however,  in  a  look  so  ghastly,  that  the 
arriero  started  back  in  affright  "  Come,  let  us  sec ;  it 
cannot  be ;  I  must  dream ;"  and,  supported  by  her  lover, 
the  poor  girl  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  The 
two  men  whom  Josef  had  shot  were  those  who  had 
planned  the  robbery,  who  were  foremost  in  the  attack 
—the  young  Guerras. 

Neither  spoke,  but  when  the  arriero  placed  his  beloved 
mistress  on  the  horse  before  him,  she  was  senseless. 
How  sad,  how  changed  since  that  happy  day  when, 
smiling  and  merry,  she  had  struggled  for  freedom  on  , 
that  same  steed's  neck !  They  reached  the  inn.  Josef 
told  the  tale :  all,  even  the  priest,  absolved  him.  and 
vowed  that  as  he  had  but  acted  in  self-defence,  no  blame 
could  attach  to  him.  But  Maria  was  inexorable.  She 
would  never  marry,  but  devote  the  remainder  of  her 
days  to  praying  for  the  soul  of  her  erring  kindred ;  she 
pressed  Josef's  hand  kindly,  told  him  that  she,  too, 
absolved  him,  but  there  was  now  no  happiness  in  the 
world  for  her.  She  could  see  him,  talk  to  him  of  old 
days,  but  wed  the  man  who,  however  unwittingly,  had 
slain  her  brethren,  was  more  than  she  could  have  cour-  . 
age  to  go  through  with.  Josef  was  awe-stricken,  and 
his  lips  refused  their  office  when  he  would  have  remon-  j 
strated  with  her;  and  then,  with  scarcely  a  farewell,  he 
sped  furiously  on  his  way.  Who  can  tell  the  thoughts  I 
of  that  miserable  man?  Blood  upon  his  hand,  his  fondest 
hope  dashed  to  the  ground  in  one  moment,  he  felt  sure 
he  should  turn  out  a  villain ;  and  often  afterwards  he 
would  describe  the  sensation  of  recklessness  which  gra- 
dually came  over  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Guerras  were  buried,  and  the  father 
alongside  them,  dead  of  horror  and  disappointment; 
while  pour  Maria  constituted  herself  the  guardian  of 
their  grave,  and  the  earnest  mediator  with  Heaven  for 
those  whose  wretched  avarice  had  brought  desolation 
and  misery  on  so  many.  It  was  thus  I  saw  her  where 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  was  spent,  and  doubtless 
the  poor  thing  is  each  day  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  still.' 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  often  heard  from 
my  friend,  who  is  now  settled  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  a  paragraph  in  a  late  letter  of  his  that  has 
tempted  me  to  tell  this  story.  *  Had  I  not  married,  I 
should  say  I  had  lost  all  faith  in  romance ;  but  Bene- 
dicts have  no  business  with  romance.  But  will  you 
credit  it  ?  Josef,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico  city,  retired 
home,  and  after  some  months,  sickened,  so  badly  indeed, 
as  to  cause  his  father  and  mother  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  his  recovery.  While  in  this  state,  his  mother,  with 
that  maternal  piety  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  no 
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country,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Rosalia,  bearing 
with  her  the  bishop's  formal  absolution  for  her  son's 
offence.  That  her  task  was  difficult,  can  be  best  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  she  was  daily,  during  a  whole  month, 
at  the  cross  of  Santa  Rosalia.  At  length,  however,  the 
picture  of  her  dying  lover,  and,  more  than  all,  the  abso- 
lution of  the  prelate,  of  sufficient  power  in  the  people's 
eyes,  in  a  superstitious  semi  -  Catholic  country  like 
Mexico,  to  efface  the  deadliest  sin,  had  its  weight,  and 
Maria  departed  with  the  worthy  old  lady.  Though 
grave  Ix-yond  her  years,  and  with  a  settled  sadness  on 
her  brow,  she  is  now  to  a  certain  degree  happy. 
Time,  absence  from  the  dread  seene,  and  a  fond  hus- 
band, have  all  had  their  influence,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  now  no  one  to  tend  the  cross  of  Santa 
Rosalia.' 


8AUNTERINGS  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 


The  English  lake  district  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
three  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lan- 
caster. The  picturesque  beauties  of  its  scenery  are 
probably  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
It  presents  attractions  no  less  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary, in  the  remains  of  the  abbeys  oL  Furness, 
Colder,  and  Shap,  of  the  feudal  fortresses  of  Penrith, 
Brougham,  and  Dacre,  and  of  several  Roman  stations 
and  Druidical  erections ;  while  the  many  rare  plants 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  its  rich  variety  of  strati- 
fied and  unstratified  rocks,  furnish  abundant  mat- 
ter for  employment  to  the  student  of  nature.  '  We 
penetrate  the  glacier,'  says  Cumberland,  '  and  tra- 
verse the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  while  our  domestic 
lakes  of  Ulleswater,  Keswick,  and  Windermere,  exhibit 
scenes  in  so  sublime  a  style,  with  such  beautiful  colour- 
ings of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  backed  with  so  stupen- 
dous a  disposition  of  mountains,  that  if  they  do  not 
fairly  take  the  lead  of  all  the  views  of  Europe,  yet  they 
are  indisputably  such  as  no  English  traveller  should 
leave  behind  him.'  The  lake  district  is,  moreover,  the 
spot  with  which  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southcy,  Wil- 
son, and  others  of  our  great  modern  poets  have  been  in- 
timately connected,  and  from  which  many  of  their  finest 
poems  have  emanated.  A  visit  to  such  a  locality  is  cal- 
culated to  confer  no  common  pleasure,  and  we  purpose 
laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  fruits  of  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  its  beauties. 

Approaching  the  district  from  the  north,  we  enter 
it  at  the  ancient  market  town  of  Penrith,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  an  eminence  near  the  southern  verge  of  the  county 
of  Cumberland.  When  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  followers  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  district  in  which  Penrith  is  situated  was 
'  a  goodly  great  forest  full  of  woods,  red-deer,  and  fallow- 
deer,  wild  swine,  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  called  the 
forest  of  Ingle  wood  ;'  but  like  many  other  ancient  forests 
in  this  country,  it  now  retains  no  other  trace  of  what  it 
once  was,  except  the  name.  Penrith  is  a  neat  clean  town, 
containing  but  little  worthy  of  notice.  To  the  west  of 
it  arc  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  which  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  parliamentary  party  during  the  great 
civil  war.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  singular  monument  of 
antiquity,  consisting  of  two  huge  stone  pillars  covered 
with  what  are  supposed  to  be  Runic  carvings.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Penrith  abounds  in  interesting  objects, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Brougham  Castle,  occupy- 
ing a  striking  situation  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Eamont  and  Lowther.  This  celebrated  fortress,  now  in 
ruins,  was  for  many  generations  the  property  of '  the  stout 
Lord  Cliffords  that  did  fight  in  France,'  whose  wild  ad- 
ventures, loves,  and  wars,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  our  annals.  In  1617  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  feasted 
James  L  in  Brougham  Castle  ou  his  return  from  Scot- 


land ;  of  which  entertainment,  which  was  of  a  magni- 
ficent description,  there  is  a  curious  memorial  still  in 
existence — a  folio  volume,  printed  in  1618,  entitled  '  The 
Ayres  that  were  sung  and  played  at  Brougham  Castle, 
in  Westmerland,  in  the  King's  Entertainment  given  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  his 
Right  Noble  Sonne  the  Lord  Clifforde.  composed  by  Mr 
George  Mason  and  Mr  John  Earsden.'•  The  Countess's 
Pillar  is  a  short  distance  beyond  Brougham  Castle :  it 
#as  erected  in  1656  by  the  famous  Lady  Anne  Clifford ; 
'  a  memorial,'  ns  the  inscription  says,  '  of  her  last  part- 
ing at  that  place  with  her  good  and  pious  mother—  in 
memory  whereof  she  has  left  an  annuity  of  I,. 4  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  within  the  parish  of  Brougham 
every  second  day  of  April  for  ever  upon  the  stone 
hereby.  Laus  Deo.'  This  interesting  memorial  of  affec- 
tion has  been  illustrated  by  no  fewer  than  three  of  our 
great  poets — Rogers,  Wordsworth,  and  Mrs  Hemans — 
the  first  of  whom  has  referred  to  it  in  these  lines 

'  Hast  thou  through  F.den's  wild  wood  vales 
Kach  mountain  scene  magnificently  rude, 
Nor  with  attention'*  lifted  eye  revered 
That  modest  stone  by  pious  Pembroke-  reared. 
Which  Httll  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  |>owcr, 
Tho  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour.' 

Brougham  Hall,  an  old  and  picturesque  building,  the 
patrimonial  mansion  of  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  large 
space  in  public  attention  during  our  age,  stands  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and,  from  its  situation  and  beautiful  prospects, 
termed  •  the  Windsor  of  the  North.'  At  a  short  distance, 
in  a  field  on  the  right  of  the  road,  is  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table— 

'  Red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned'— 

a  curious  circular  intrenchment,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  paces  in  circumference,  with  two  approaches 
directly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  the  ditch  is  on  the 
inner  side,  it  could  not  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  and  it  has  reasonably  been  conjectured  that  the 
enclosure  was  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the  feats  ol 
chivalry,  and  the  embankment  around  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  spectators.  Besides  its  traditionary  im- 
portance, this  place  is  interesting  as  the  spot  where 
King  Arthur  is  represented  in  the  4  Bridal  of  Triermain ' 
as  having  held  the  tournament  at  which  the  contest  was 
carried  on  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Higher  up 
the  river  Eamont  is 

'  Maybornugh's  mound  and  stones  of  power, 
By  Druid*  raised  In  magic  hour' — 

a  prodigious  enclosure  of  great  antiquity,  formed  by  a 
collection  of  stones  upon  the  top  of  a  gently-sloping  hill. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  large  block  of  unhewn 
stone,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  place  of  Druidical  judicature.  Two  similar 
masses  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
memory  of  man.  The  celebrated  relics  of  antiquity 
called  'Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,'  are  six  miles 
north-east  of  Penrith ;  the  former  consisting  of  a  square 
unhewn  column  of  red  freestone,  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  eighteen  feet  high ;  the  latter  forming  a 
circle  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  circumference, 
and  composed  of  sixty-seven  stones,  some  of  them  ten 
feet  high.  Of  this  interesting  monument  Wordsworth 
says,  '  Though  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Stone- 
henge,  I  must  say  I  have  not  seen  any  other  relique  of 
those  dark  ages  which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  singu- 
larity and  dignity  of  appearance.' 

*  A  weight  of  awe  not  easy  to  be  borne, 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit— cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past, 
When  flrst  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 


*  An  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the  Cliffords  will  be  found 
in  No.  615  of  the  Journal,  iirst 
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Rpcsik  thou  whose  massy  strength  and  stature  scorn 

The  power  of  year*— pre-eminent  and  placed 
Apart  to  overlook  the  circle  vast— 
Spoak,  giantmother !  tell  It  to  the  Morn 

Let  the  Moon  hear,  emerglnn  from  a  clon.l, 
At  whose  behest  uprose  on  Hriti»h  ground 
That  sisterhood  In  hieroglyphic  round, 
Forth-shadowinit  nrne  have  deemed  the  Infinite, 
The  Inviolable  Cod  that  tamca  the  proud  !' 

Another  object  of  local  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Penrith  is  Lowther  Castle,  the  neat  of  the  Karl  of  Lons- 
dale, who  is  the  owner  of  immense  possessions  in  this 
district  The  building,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  has  a 
double  front,  one  in  the  castellated  style,  the  other  in 
the  Gothic  cathedral  style,  a  circumstance  noticed  by 
Wordsworth,  who  has  a  sonnet  commencing— 


• !  In  thy  majestic  pile  arc  ten 
Cathedral  pomp  and  grace,  In  apt  accord 
"With  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  rnlcn ; 
Union  significant  of  God  adored, 
And  charters  won  and  guarded  with  the  sword 


The  interior  is  adorned  with  many  master-pieces  of  the 
ancient  painters,  and  the  productions  of  Chantrey, 
Westmacott,  and  other  sculptors.  Here  is  also  a  fac 
rimile  of  the  famous  Wellington  shield,  carved  in  solid 
silver,  representing  in  a  regular  series  the  victories 
gained  by  the  duke.  The  effect  of  the  whole  pile  is 
strikingly  grand.  The  park  in  which  it  stands  aliounds 
with  fine  forest  trees,  and  is  watered  by  the  swift-flow- 
ing river  Lowther,  remarkable  for  its  pellucid  clearness. 
Altogether,  the  extent  of  prospect,  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  the  noble  situation,  the  diversities 
of  surface,  the  gray  and  tree-crowned  crags  the  exten- 
sive woods  and  command  of  water,  render  this  one  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Lowther 
family,  which  possesses  unrivalled  power  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  is  of  great  anti- 
quity; but,  unlike  their  former  neighbours  the  Cliffords, 
of  little  or  no  historical  note.  One  of  the  family  was 
attorney-general  to  Edward  III.  Another  of  them  was 
warden  of  the  west  marches  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  when  Queen  Mary  fled  into  England, 
he  -lonveycd  her,  by  the  direction  of  Elizabeth,  to  Car- 
lisle Castle.  The  first  earl,  who  died  in  1802,  succeeded 
to  the  three  great  inheritances  of  Mauds  Meaburn. 
Lowther,  and  Whitehaven,  which  had  belonged  to  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  family;  and  inherited  also  two 
millions  of  money  left  by  his  kinsman  Sir  James 
Lowther  of  Whitehaven.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
eccentricity  and  caprice,  and  is  not  (infrequently  de- 
scribed by  those  who  still  remember  him  as  *  the  bad 
Lord  Lonsdale.'  The  English  Opium  Eater,  who  nas 
given  a  number  of  curious  anecdotes  regarding  him  in 
his  '  Lake  Reminiscences,'  says,  ho  was  a  true  feudal 
chieftain  ;  and  in  the  very  approaches  to  his  mansion, 
in  the  style  of  his  equipage,  or  whatever  else  was  likely 
to  meet  the  public  eye.  he  delighted  to  express  his  dis- 
dain of  modern  refinements,  and  the  haughty  careless- 
ness of  his  magnificence.  The  coach  iu  which  he  used 
to  visit  Penrith  was  old  and  neglected,  his  horses  fine, 
but  untrimmed ;  and  such  was  tlic  impression  diffused 
about  him  by  his  gloomy  temper  and  his  habits  of  op- 
pression, that,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a  Penrith 
contemporary  of  the  old  despot,  the  streets  were  silent 
as  he  traversed  them,  and  an  awe  sat  upon  many  faces. 
In  his  park  you  saw  some  of  the  most  magnificent  tim- 
ber in  the  kingdom — trees  that  were  coeval  with  the 
feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster,  yews  that  perhaps  had 
furnished  bows  to  Cocur  de  Lion,  and  oaks  that  might 
have  built  a  navy.  All  was  savage  grandeur  about 
these  native  forests — their  sweeping  lawns  and  glades 
had  been  unapproached  for  centuries,  it  might  be,  by 
the  hand  of  art,  and  amongst  them  roamed  not  the 
timid  fallow  deer,  but  thundering  droves  of  wild  horses. 
Lord  Lonsdale  (in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  writer) 
'  went  sometimes  to  London,  because  there  only  he 
found  a  greater  man  than  himself;  but  Dot  often,  be* 


cause  at  home  he  was  allowed  to  forget  that  there  wis 
such  a  man.'    Even  in  London,  however,  his  haughty 
injustice  found  occasions  for  making  itself  known.  On 
a  court-day.  St  James's  Street  was  lined  by  cavalry, 
and  the  orders  were  peremptory  that  no  carriages  should 
be  allowed  to  pass,  except  those  which  were  carrying 
parties  to  court.    Whether  it  were  by  accident  or  no. 
Lord  Lonsdale's  carriage  advanced,  and  the  coachman, 
in  obedience  to  orders  shouted  out  from  the  window, 
was  turning  down  the  forbidden  route,  when  a  trooper 
rode  up  to  the  horses'  heads  and  stopped  them.  The 
thundering  menaces  of  Lord  I-onsdale  perplexed  the 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  but  he  might  be  bringing 
himself  into  a  scrape  by  persisting  in  his  opposition ; 
but  the  officer  on  duty  observing  the  scene,  rode  up, 
and  in  a  determined  tone  enforced  the  order,  causing 
two  of  his  men  to  turn  the  horses'  heads  round  into 
Piccadilly.  Lord  Lonsdale  threw  his  card  to  the  officer, 
and  a  duel  followed,  in  which,  however,  the  outrageous 
injustice  of  his  lordship  met  with  a  pointed  rebuke  ;  for 
the  first  person  whom  he  summoned  to  his  aid  in  the 
quality  of  second,  though  a  friend  and  a  relative  of  his 
own,  declined  to  sanction  by  any  interference  so  scan- 
dalous a  quarrel  with  an  officer  for  simply  executing  an 
official  duty.    In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  then  Sir  William  1/iwther.  who  ac- 
cepted of  the  office — a  service  which  his  lordship  grate- 
fully remembered;  for,  by  a  will  which  is  said  to  have 
Ix'cn  dated  the  same  day.  Sir  William  became  eventu- 
ally possessed  of  a  large  property  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily accompany  the  title.    Another  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  same  Lord  Lonsdale,  which  expresses  in  a  more 
affecting  way  the  moody  energy  of  his  passions.  He 
loved  with  passionate  fervour  a  fine  young  woman  of 
humble  parentage  in  a  Cumberland  farm-house.  Her 
he  had  persuaded  to  leave  her  father,  and  put  herself 
under  his  protection.    Whilst  yet  young  and  beautiful, 
she  died.    I»rd  I^insdale's  sorrow  was  profound  :  he 
could  not  l*ear  the  thought  of  a  final  parting  from  that 
face  which  had  become  so  familiar  to  his  heart.  He 
caused  her  to  be  embalmed ;  a  glass  was  placed  over 
her  features;  and  at  intervals,  when  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  her  memory,  he  found  a  consolation  (or  per- 
haps a  luxurious  irritation)  of  his  sorrow  in  visiting 
this  sad  memorial  of  his  former  happiness.    Mr  Pitt 
was  first  brought  into  parliament  for  one  of  the  boroughs 
of  Lord  I/onsdale,  then  Sir  James  Lowther.  When 
Pitt  became  prime  minister,  Sir  James  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earL 
Yet  so  indignant  was  he,  says  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall, 
at  finding  himself  last  on  the  list  of  newly-created  earls 
— though  the  three  noble  individuals  who  preceded 
hirn  were  already  barons  of  many  centuries  old — that 
he  actually  attempted  to  reject  the  peerage,  preferring 
to  remain  a  commoner  rather  than  submit  to  so  great 
a  mortification.    With  that  avowed  intention  he  re- 
paired to  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  in  defiance  of 
all  impediments,  he  would  have  proceeded  up  the  floor 
ami  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  opposition  benches,  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  if  the  sergeant 
and  deputy-sergeant  had  not  withheld  him  by  main 
force.    Means  were  subsequently  devised  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  his  mind,  and  to  induce  his  acquiescence  in 
the  order  of  precedence  adopted  by  the  crown. 

Leaving  Lowther,  with  its  magnificent  domains,  we 
return  to  Penrith  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  by  a  slight 
detour  on  our  wav  to  UUeswater,  the  remains  of  Daere 


Castle,  long  the  rei 


the  famous  border  family 


of  Daere,  the  descendants  of  that  fierce  baron  who  de- 
rived his  name  from  his  exploits  at  the  siege  of  St  Jean 
d'Acre,  and  whose  crest 


And  waved  in  rales  of  Galilee.' 

A  quaint  old  writer,  giving  an  account  of  the  edifice, 
says, 4  Dackcr  Castle  stands  alone,  and  no  more  house 
about  it ;  and  I  protest  look*  very  sorrowful  for  the  Iosa 
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of  its  founders  in  that  huge  buttle  of  Towton  Field,  and 
that  total  eclipse  of  the  great  Lord  Daeres  in  that  grand 
rebellion  with  Lords  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  in  the  north  called 
1) acre's  Raide.'  Daerc  Castle  is  now  occupied  as  a 
form-house.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I 

Turning  our  steps  from  Dacrc  Castle  towards  the 
romantic  lake  of  Llleswater,  and  passing  through  Dale- 
main  Park,  we  reach  Pooley  Bridge,  where  the  river 
Eamont,  clear  as  crystal,  issues  from  the  lake.  Ulles- 
water  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  its  extreme  width  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  but  the  eye,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  loses  its  power  of  judging  even  of  the 
breadth,  eonfonnded  by  the  boldness  of  the  shores  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  fells  that  rise  beyond.    It  spreads 
everywhere  in  an  easy  curve,  beautifully  broken  in  some 
parts  by  promontories,  which  divide  it  into  three  sepa- 
rate portions  or  reaches,  as  they  are  locally  termed.  At 
the  foot  of  the  first  reach  stands  Dunmallet,  a  steep  and 
conical  hill  covered  with  wood.    Here  there  were  for- 
merly the  traces  of  a  Roman  fortification ;  and  on  the 
summit,  of  the  hill  which  commands  a  fine  Tiew  of  the 
lake,  a  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  once  stood.  The 
character  of  this  view  is  nearly  that  of  simple  grandeur; 
but  the  mountains  surrounding  Ulleswater  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  rise  to  so  great  a  height  as  those  which 
extend  along  the  middle  and  upper  reaches.  Following 
the  raid  to  Pattcrdale,  which  skirts  the  west  margin  of 
the  lake,  we  reach  the  second  bend,  which  assumes  the 
form  of  a  river,  and  contains  in  length  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  lake.     According  to  Mrs  RadclifTe,  this  part  of 
UUcswater  brines  strongly  to  remembrance  some  of  the 
passes  of  the  Rhine  Ix-yond  Coblentz,  though  the  cliffs 
which  rise  over  the  lake  do  not  show  the  variety  of  hue 
or  marbled  veins  that  frequently  surprise  and  delight  on 
the  Rhine,  being  generally  dark  and  gray,  and  the 
varieties  in  their  complexion,  when  there  are  any, 
purely  aerial;  but  they  are  vast  and  broken,  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  stream,  and  often  shoot  their  masses 
over  it,  while  the  mass  of  water  below  accords  with  the 
dignity  of  that  river  in  many  of  its  reaches.    Tins  bend 
of  the  lake  is  closed  in  by  Birk  Pell  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  uy  Stybarrow  Crag,  far  away  above  which  is 
seen  '  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn.'    On  its 
eastern  shore  are  the  broken  precipices  of  Rolling  Fell 
and  Swarth  Fell.  '  now  no  longer  boasting  any  part  of 
the  forest  of  Martindale.  but  showing  huge  walls  of 
naked  rock.'  and  scars  and  ravines  formed  by  the  winter 
torrents.    On  the  west  are  the  grassy  hillocks  and  un- 
dulating copses  of  Gowbarrow  Park,  '  fringing  the  water 
sometimes  over  little  rocky  eminences  that  project  into 
the  stream,  and  at  others  in  shelving  bays,  where  the 
lake,  transparent  as  crystal,  breaks  npon  the  pebbly 
bank.  anJ  leaves  the  road  that  winds  there.'    '  In  Gow- 
barrow  Park.'  says  Wordsworth.  *  the  lover  of  naf ure 
might  linger  for  hours.  Here  is  a  powerful  brook,  which 
dashes  among  rocks  through  a  deep  glen,  hung  on  every 
side  with  a  rich  and  happy  intermixture  of  native  wood. 
Here  are  beds  of  luxuriant  ferns,  aged  hawthorn*,  and 
hollies  decked  with  honeysuckles,  and  fallow  deer  glanc- 
ing and  bounding  over  the  lawns  and  through  the 
thickets.'    In  the  middle  of  the  park  there  is  a  hunting 
seat  called  Lyulph's  Tower,  a  square  grny  edifice  with 
turreted  corners,   battlements,   and  windows  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  by  Charles,  eleventh  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  bequeathed  by  him.  along  with  Gowbarrow 
Park,  to  Henry  Howard^  Esq.  of  Greystock  Castle.  It 
stands  on  a  green  eminence  a  little  removed  from  the 
lake,  backed  with  woods  and  with   pastures  rising 
abruptly  beyond  to  the  cliffs  and  crags  that  crown  them. 
In  front,  the  ground  falls  finely  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  is  scattered  over  with  old  trees,  and  darkened  with 
copses,  which  mingle  in  a  varietv  of  tints  with  the  light 
verdure  of  the  turf  b-neath.    The  lake  is  here  seen  to 
make  one  of  its  boldest  expanses  as  it  sweeps  round 
Place  Fell — an  enormous  mass  of  gray  crag— and  enters 
Patterdale,  its  third  and  last  bend.    This  reach  is  the 
imallest  and  narrowest  of  the  three,  but  greatly  superior 


to  the  others  In  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  which 
surround  it    On  the  left  side. 


At  once  upon  the.  level  brink. 

On  the  opposite  shore  the  rooks  are  lower  and  richly 
wooded,  and  a  tract  of  meadow  land  or  pasture  fre- 
quently interposes  Iwtwecn  them  and  the  water.  The 
view  is  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  the  massy  broken 
rocks  which  guard  the  gorge  of  Patterdale.  Passing 
through  Gowbarrow  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyulph's 
Tower,  a  stream  is  crossed  by  a  small  bridge,  about  a 
mile  above  which  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  called  Airey 
Force.  The  banks  are  finely  wooded,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery  is  remarkably  magnificent.  This  glen  i» 
the  scene  of  Wordsworth's  '  Somnambulist,'  the  opening 
stanza  of  which  thus  speaks  of  the  scenery  we  have  de- 
scribed:— 

•  List  ye       pass  by  Lyulph's  Tower 

At  eve,  how  snftly  then 
J)oth  Airs  Kiwcc,  that  torrent  hoarse, 

Speak  from  his  woody  glen  ! 
Tit  music  fur  a  vile  tun  vale! 

Ami  holier  t>eetna  the  sound 
T  >  him  whoeatcho*  on  tho  pale 
T:«e  spirit  •.(  a  rr.aurnful  tale 

Km  bodied  in  tho  nound/ 

A  mile  beyond  Aircy  Bridge  we  cross  another  torrent, 
called  Glencoin  Beck,  which  here  divides  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  highest  reach 
of  the  lake  is  now  fullv  in  view,  expanding  into  an  oval 
shape,  and  its  majestic  surface  spotted  with  little  rocky 
islets.  A  short  way  farther  on  is  Stybarrow  Crag,  a 
lofty  and  deeply -scarred  promontory,  terminating  a 
mountainous  ridge  that  descends  from  Helvellyn.  At 
this  spot,  where  the  steep  mountain  approaches  almost 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  a  party  of  Scotch  moss-troopers 
were  repulsed  by  the  dalesmen  under  the  command  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Monnsey,  who  from  this  ex- 
ploit acquired  the  title  of  '  King  of  Patterdale,'  which 
was  borne  for  many  years  by  his  descendants.  Patter- 
dale Hall,  the  patrimonial  estate  of  the  family,  was  sold 
only  a  few  years  ago  to  Mr  Marshall  of  Leeds.  A  short 
way  farther  on  we  reach  the  village  of  Patterdale,  peep- 
ing out  from  among  trees  bcne.it h  the  scowling  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  head  of  Clleswater.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  white  building,  furnished  with  oaken 
benches,  nnd  harmonising  well  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
structure  with  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  yew-tree  of  remarkable  size. 
Here  neither  *  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust'  marks  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  '  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,' 
who  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers  with  no  other 
monument  than  the  green  mound. 

1  In  this  churchyard 
Is  neither  epitaph  n«r  monument. 

■  name,  only  the  turf  we  tread, 


nere  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Charles  Gough,  a 
young  man  of  talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
"who  perished  in  the  spring  of  1*05.  This  unfortunate 
'young  lover  of  nature'  attempted  to  cross  Helvellyn 
from  Patterdale,  after  a  fall  of  snow  had  partially  con- 
cealed the  path.  It  could  never  he  ascertained  whether 
he  was  killed  by  the  fall  or  had  perished  from  hunger. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  month*,  his  Indy  was  found  at 
the  foot  of  a  tremendous  precipice  called  Striding  Edge, 
guarded  by  a  faithful  terrier,  his  constant  attendant 
during  frequent  selitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

•  This  i\<K  had  ta  n  tl.rom  h  three  months'  space 

A  dweller  in  that  miv.iltc  pl.»c\ 

Yes— proof  wax  plain,  that,  *inre  the  day 

On  which  tho  traveller  thus  had  died, 

Tile  dog  had  watched  about  tho  »p»t, 

Or  l.y  his  master '»  Fide. 

How  n<>ttri»hed  (here  through  «tirh  long  time, 
lie  know*  who  gave  ttiat  birr  ftubhmo. 
And  Rave  that  strength  of  feeling  (treat, 
Above  all  human  estimate.'* 


»  Worduworth,  vol.  v.  p.  4.1 
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This  affecting  instance  of  brute  fidelity  has  also  been 
commemorated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  well-known 
lines  beginning, 

'  I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  tbe  mighty  nelvellTn.' 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  CASES  OF  ACCIDENT. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Now,  as  in  former  times,  there  is  hardly  any  accident 
in  wliich  the  person  consulted  as  to  the  treatment, 
would  not  instantly  and  fearlessly  recommend  blood- 
letting from  the  arm.  It  is  therefore  an  important 
point  to  decide  whether  a  remedy  so  universally  recom- 
mended, and  so  implicitly  relied  on,  is  in  every  case 
advantageous  ;  and  whether  there  are  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, cases  in  which  it  may  be  positively  dangerous. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
general,  or  rather  indiscriminate  blood-letting,  has  in 
its  favour  all  the  authority  which  high  antiquity  may 
give.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  only  physicians  were  to 
be  found  among  the  monks.  As  most  of  these  were,  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  prevented  from  quitting  their 
monasteries,  and  were  consequently  incapable  of  at- 
tending accidents  and  many  serious  diseases,  they  dele- 
gated their  medical  functions  to  the  surgeons  of  those 
days,  who,  however,  were  contented  with  the  humble 
rank  of  tonsors,  or,  vulgarly  sneaking,  barbers.  That 
blood-letting  was  considered  by  these  men  as  the  prin- 
cipal exercise  of  their  art,  may  be  easily  seen  from  the 
signs  which  they  adopted  to  denote  their  occupation ; 
the  pole,  or  bleeding  staff,  with  painted  fillet,  and  the 
barber's  basin  '  lined  with  red  rag  to  look  like  blood,' 
being  equally  significant  emblems  of  their  calling. 

When  the  Reformation  swept  away  the  poor  man's 
physician,  the  monk,  the  barber  still  remained ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  people,  deprived  of  their  only  source 
of  medical  knowledge  and  medical  remedies,  were 
driven  to  the  universal  phlebotomy  practised  by  that 
operator.  To  this  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  the 
custom  existing  in  this  country  of  indiscriminate  bleed- 
ing. Many  persons  make  a  point  of  being  bled  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  not  as  a  remedy  for  any 
particular  disease,  but  as  a  general  precautionary  mea- 
sure. 

When  I  was  serving  my  indentures,  now  some  thirty 
years  ago,  we  bled  the  poor  gratuitously  every  Sun- 
day morning.  Great  was  the  number  of  applications; 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  were  we  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion. Nor  has  the  practice  been  restricted  to  the  human 
race :  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  rather  farrier,  has  been 
equally  zealous  in  the  cause  with  the  barber  of  old ;  and 
all  animals,  no  matter  what  the  complaint,  exhaustion 
or  plethora,  whether  proceeding  from  over-work  or 
over-feeding,  inflammation  or  depression,  in  all  cases 
was  tlte  phlcme  applied  alike,  and  in  the  same  rude 
way ;  the  blood  being  suffered  to  fall  unmeasured  to  the 
ground,  as  recklessly  as  though  the  operator  possessed 
the  power  to  restore  that  which  he  so  freely  abstracted. 

In  most  cases,  if  the  general  bleeder  were  asked  to 
give  some  reasons  for  the  operation,  he  would  not  know 
where  to  find  them ;  not  in  medical  books  or  lectures 
certainly  :  the  law,  if  it  do  exist,  is  a  *  lex  non  scripta ;' 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  say  would  be,  *  that 
it  is  a  popular  practice,  and  popular  opinion  forced  him 
to  it.'  Surely  this  is  a  sorry  excuse  for  one  pretending 
to  scientific  knowledge  and  medical  responsibility. 

The  value  of  blood-letting  in  all  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  in  most  cases  of  congestion,  is  too  well  esta- 
blished both  in  theory  and  practice  to  admit  of  the 


slightest  doubt.  But  this  very  ralue  w  hich  it  possesses 
is  another  reason  why  it  be  not  abused ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  indiscriminate  practice  of  blood-letting  is  the 
reason  which  has  made  certain  members  of  the 
fession  object  to  it  altogether,  even  in  those  i 


It  is  highly  important  the  public  should  know  that  it 
is  only  in  cases  of  inflammation  and  congestion  that 
blood-letting  is  permissible,  and  as  such  do  never  arise 
suddenly,  in  no  cans  therefore  of  accident  or  suspended 
animation  in  its  various  forms  is  it  ever  to  be  used. 

To  explain  the  reason  of  this  rule,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe  more  minutely  the  nature,  or  rather  the 
immediate  consequences,  of  accidents  in  general. 

In  all  cases  of  sudden  and  severe  violence,  partial  or 
complete  insensibility  is  produced ;  the  surface  of  the 
body  will  be  found  pale,  bloodless,  and  cold  ;  the  pulsa- 
tion feeble,  if  not  altogether  imperceptible ;  the  brain, 
being  for  the  time  paralysed  by  the  shock,  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat  and  the  arteries  to  pulsate.  The  blood, 
therefore,  does  not  receive  its  revivifying  properties 
from  the  lungs,  which  also  become  inactive,  from  tbe 
respiratory  muscles  being  deprived  of  their  nervous  in- 
fluence ;  the  veins,  however,  not  so  immediately  deed- 
ing on  the  vital  powers  of  the  heart  still  continue  to 
return  blood  unfit  to  sustain  life  to  that  organ,  which 
consequently  becomes  loaded  with  this  black  and  im- 
pure fluid. 

If  the  state  of  suspended  function  we  are  now  con- 
sidering were  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  black  blood 
with  which  the  heart  is  loaded,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
valid  reason  for  venesection;  but  as  the  presence  of 
such  blood  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  nervous  energy  by  depletion,  we  should  only  in- 
crease the  debility,  and  probably  break  the  slender 
thread  by  which  life  is  suspended. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  those  wise 
precautions,  wliich  providence  has  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  are  looked  upon  as  the  direct 
causes  of  death !  Thus,  when  either  from  hemorrhage, 
or  during  the  temporary  cessation  of  vital  energy  which 
sometimes  occurs,  and  is  marked  by  the  presence  of 
syncope  or  fainting,  blood  will  not  flow  on  the  opening 
of  a  vein ;  this,  which  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage,  by 
affording  time  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  often  saves  the 
patient's  life,  and  which  in  all  cases  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  rally  her  feeble  powers, 
is  here  deplored  as  a  most  unfortunate  event  How 
often  do  we  read  in  accounts  of  accident*,  that  4  a 
talented  surgeon  was  called  in,  who  attempted  to  bleed, 
but,  alas!  in  vain -,'  as  if  the  success  of  the  operation 
would  have  retarded  that  death  which  in  fact  it  could 
only  have  hastened. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  at  this  moment  of  danger  ? 
Stimuli  are  clearly  the  most  obvious  remedies ;  and  as 
one  of  the  most  easily  procured  and  most  efficacious, 
brandy  naturally  suggests  itself.  If  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing remains,  at  once  give  brandy  (or  any  other 
spirit)  in  warm  water.  Do  not  alter  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion of  tlte  bodt/.  Apply  warmth  either  in  bed  or  bath, 
and  in  extreme  cases  use  artificial  respiration  ;  in  short, 
proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  patient  were  being 
recovered  from  drowning. 

After  a  short  time,  if  the  remedies  have  been 
promptly  applied,  the  heart  resumes  its  functions,  the 
skin  its  heat,  and  the  brain  its  vital  sensibility.  It  is 
now  that  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  surgeon  are 
emincutly  required ;  for  the  too  rapid  reaction  of  the 
system  often  produces  dangerous  inflammation.  To  pre- 
vent this  justly  dreaded  evil,  perfect  rest,  absence  of 
stimuli,  abstemious  diet,  and  medicinal  remedies,  are 
required.  Should  these  fail,  then,  but  not  before,  is 
bleeding  to  be  employed. 

The  general  rules  then  to  be  borne  in  mind  respect- 
ing accidents,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  useful  at  the 
moment  of  danger,  are — 1st,  That  in  all  accidents,  the 
first  symptoms  are  those  of  depression,  and  consequently 
stimuli  are  required.    2d,  That  all 
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particularly  raising  the  patient  from  the  recumbent 
position,  is  to  be  avoided.* 

The  only  case  of  accident  (if  accident  it  can  be  called) 
opposed  to  such  treatment  is  that  of  apoplexy.  Here, 
howerer.  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  is  entirely  oppo- 
*ite,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  above-described. 
The  face  is  suffused  and  tinged  with  purple  blood,  the 
heart  beats  more  strongly  than  in  health,  and  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  increased  rather  than  diminished — such 
symptoms  are  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  blood- 
letting.   In  such  cases  raise  the  body  to  the  sitting 
posture,  to  lessen  the  volume  of  blood  thrown  to  the 
I  brain ;  lay  bare  the  throat,  to  remove  any  obstruction 
I  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain ;  and  pour  cold 
water  on  the  head  in  a  high  and  continuous  stream,  until 
I  medical  assistance  arrives. 


RAMBLING  REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

[Two  paper*  under  this  name,  drawn  up  by  Mrs  John  Italian- 
tyne,  appeared  in  the  Journal  last  year.  At  the  request  of  some 
friends,  the  has  been  induced  to  draw  upon  her  memory  for  the 
materials  of  one  more  paper  on  the  same  therao.J 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  my  first  introduction  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  I  must  ever  remember  with  some  decree 
of  shame  my  conduct  on  that  occasion.    Young,  half 
spoilt  by  flattery,  and  newly  married,  I  resolved,  when 
I  heard  Mr  Scott  spoken  of  as  a  great  lion,  to  let 
!  him  see  that  his  roar,  mane,  and  claws,  had  no  terrors 
!  for  me.    Accordingly,  when  he  addressed  me  at  table, 
[  asking  me  to  drink  wine  with  him,  or  to  sing,  I  affected 
not  to  hear  him,  or  gave  him  only  very  laconic  answers. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  tell  this  tale  to  my  own 
r  discredit,  were  it  not  to  add  that  Scott,  instead  of  taking 
'  offence,  so  won  me  by  his  kind  and  polite  behaviour, 
that,  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  I  was  heartily  ashamed 
;  of  my  folly.   Here  was  the  nobleness  of  the  true  lion 
indeed. 

Of  Sir  Walter's  many  legendary  stories,  I  chance  at 
this  moment  to  remember  one  which  he  used  to  relate 
with  a  considerable  mixture  of  comic  effect.  I  shall 
transcribe  it  as  correctly  as  my  memory  will  permit ; 
I  but  the  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  the  rich 
'  unpremeditated  grace  of  his  manner  is  beyond  recall. 
'During  the  height  of  the  border  feuds,  when  every 
petty  chieftain  held  despotic  sway,  and  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  vassals  or  dependents,  it  was  no 
unusual  tiling  for  a  culprit,  on  very  slight  offence,  to 
,  be  ordered  out  for  execution  on  the  nearest  tree  or  pole 
;  which  happened  to  present  itself,  with  short  time  al- 
i  lowed  for  shrift.  The  grim  guardian,  or  castellan,  of 
these  border  fastnesses  was  sometimes  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank ;  at  others,  some  petty  upstart  laird.  These 
wardens  of  the  marches,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor  James  I.,  couching  in  their  dark  and 
gloomy  dens,  like  giants  of  romance,  were  the  terror  of 
evil-doers.  Each  had  to  secure  himself  in  his  strong- 
hold as  best  he  might;  and  was  compelled  to  have  a 
body  of  soldiers  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  who  kept  constantly  on  the  look-out.  The  ap- 
proach to  these  dens  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  A 
cork-screw  staircase,  dark  as  pitch,  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, allowing  but  one  person  to  ascend  at  a  time, 
and  guarded  by  strong  double  iron  doors,  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  which  sounded  like  thunder,  led  to  the 
apartment  of  the  governor  ;  one  of  whom,  a  small  land- 
holder or  laird,  being  notorious  for  the  way  lie  used  his 
"  brief  authority,"  was  on  one  occasion  informed  that  a 
culprit  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  bagging  the 


*  The  blond,  although  a  living  fluid,  in  governed  by  the  law*  of 
j  motion  of  fluids  in  general.  It  therefore  flows  more  freely  in  a 
horizontal  than  an  upright  position.  Where  hemorrhage  has  oc- 
curred, or  whenever  great  debility  is  present,  this  Is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  attend  to.  Tho  heart  may  retain  sufficient 
power  to  send  the  blood  to  tho  brain  in  the  recumbent,  although 
not  in  the  erect  position  ;  and,  consequently,  many  a  person  In 
these  circumstances,  in  attempting  to  rise  up  in  bed,  has  sunk 
bmuk  lifelcs.  on  the  pillow. 


whole  of  his  honour's  poultry — cocks,  hens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  all,  not  even  sparing  the  old  docker  herself ! 
The  fate  of  the  culprit  was  very  speedily  decided ;  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  cell,  till  his  ho- 
nour had  arrayed  himself  in  his  robes  of  authority,  when 
forthwith  he  was  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle.  The  governor,  having  descended  from  his 
tower  of  strength,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  appointed  one  of  them  to 
the  office  of  executioner.  The  door  of  the  cell  being  now 
unlocked,  the  prisoner  was  called  by  name,  and  com- 
manded to  come  forth  and  receive  the  punishment  he  so 
justly  merited.  By  this  time  the  story  of  his  captivity 
and  consequent  death-doom  had  spread,  and  the  castle 
was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd,  all  prepared  to  at- 
tempt a  rescue.  After  repeated  orders  to  come  forth, 
the  prisoner  still  refused  to  leave  his  hiding-place.  At 
last  his  honour,  losing  all  patience,  commanded  the  exe- 
cutioner to  enforce  obedience.  "  Hoot,  man,"  cried 
that  grim  officer,  "  come  awa,  noo ;  come  oot,  and  be 
h  an  git,  and  dinna  anger  the  laird,  ye  fashious  deevil 
that  ye  are!"  at  the  same  time  dragging  ont  the  un» 
fortunate  culprit  into  the  courtyard.  "  Will  I  ?''  an- 
swered he  ;  "  wha'll  be  the  gowk*  then  ?"  and  quick  as 
lightning  bursting  from  the  soldier's  iron  grasp,  with 
one  cat-like  spring  and  a  "  hooh!"  he  cleared  a  low  un- 
protected part  of  the  rampart  wall,  and  fell  unhurt 
into  the  arms  of  his  companions  Indow,  who,  with  a  I 
tremendous  shout,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  lion's  j 
den  to  the  very  foundation,  cheered  him  on  his  escape  -, 
while  he,  doubling  and  winding  like  a  hare  before  the 
hounds,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  his  pursuers.' 

Besides  his  story-telling  manner,  he  had  another  quite  < 
distinct,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  utter  any  | 
snatch  of  poetry  in  which  he  felt  deeply  interested,  such 
as  a  verse  of  a  Border  ballad,  or  a  simple  but  touching 
popular  rhyme.  I  <;an  never  forget  the  awe-striking 
solemnity  with  which  he  pronounced  an  elegiac  stanza 
inscribed  on  a  tombstone  in  Melrose  Abbey  :— 

'  Earth  walketh  on  the  earth. 

Glistering  like  gold. 
Earth  gncth  to  the  earth 

Sooner  than  it  wold. 
Earth  bulldvth  on  tho  earth 

Ea^h^eHt^to°tho,earth 

The  astonishing  facility,  rapidity,  and  carelessness 
with  which  he  wrote  for  the  press,  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  his  works.  He  never 
revised  them,  and  I  believe  never  saw  them  after  they 
were  sent  to  the  printing-office.  This  recalls  to  my 
mind  an  anecdote  in  which  Mr  James  Ballantyne  was 
concerned.  Saving  that  the  manner  was  a  little  too 
theatrical,  James's  readings  from  English  books,  and 
particularly  from  poetry,  were  singularly  delightful. 
His  voice  was  sonorous,  his  articulation  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, his  mode  of  utterance  correct,  and  his  ear  musi- 
caL  Entering  the  library  one  forenoon,  I  found  Mr 
Ballantyne  reading.  '  Hermione,' said  he, 'listen  to  these  1 
lines ;  can  anything  be  finer  ?'  He  then  read  from  a 
poem  very  popular  at  the  time ;  but  we  had  not  been 
many  minutes  thus  engaged  when  Mr  Scott  joined  us, 
and  insisted  that  Mr  Ballantyne  should  continue  to 
read.  '  Never  mind,  James,  who  your  author  is,  or 
what  may  be  your  Bubject— go  on,  go  on."  Without 
allowing  him  to  perceive  it,  I  managed  to  watch  the 
Minstrel's  countenance  narrowly  as  Mr  Ballantyne  con- 
tinued to  read.  He,  at  the  first  few  lines,  nodded  his 
head  in  approbation  ;  then,  '  Very  good,  very  good  in- 
deed !— charming ! — powerful!'  I  soon  saw  that  the 
upper  hp  began  to  elongate,  and  even  to  tremble ;  then 
a  tear  started  into  the  small  gray  eye.  He  was  soon  | 
quite  overpowered,  not  only  with  the  beauty  of  the 
composition,  but  with  the  charming  manner  in  which 
Mr  Ballantyne  read  it ;  and  snatching  up  his  staff",  he 
strode  across  the  room,  and  looking  over  tho  reader's 


»  Literally  cuckoo,  but  meaning  fool  or  simploton. 
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shoulder,  discovered,  to  his  manifest  discomfiture,  that 
it  was  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  lie  indignantly 
clashed  the  offending  tear  from  his  eye,  uttered  nn  im- 
patient '  l'shaw  !'  and  exclaimed,  '  God  help  me,  James, 
I  am  losing  my  memory!'  The  same  tiling  happened 
subsequently  as  my  husband  read  some  pages  in  his 
hearing  from  one  of  the  novels — I  have  forgotten  which 
— but  I  well  remember  that  he  never  appeared  to  be 
(Uttered  on  audi  occasions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evinced 
great  impatience. 

Let  me  here  record  an  instance  of  his  benevolence. 
One  day,  at  a  very  numerous  and  rather  ceremonious 
dinner-party  at  my  own  table,  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
spoons ;  and  what  added  in  no  trilling  degree  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  circumstance,  just  at  the  precise 
moment  when  one  servant  wag  handing  them  to  another 
behind  the  dining-room  door,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
them,  there  occurred  a  most  determined  pause  in  the 
conversation.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  completely 
mal-apropos — for  the  silence  was  so  profound,  that  no 
sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  whispering  of  the  ser- 
vants and  the  washing  of  the  spoons.  At  last  my  hus- 
band drank,  '  Relief  to  all  in  distress.'  which  broke  the 
spell,  and  set  us  all  a-laughing,  while  Mr  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  who  had  an  apt  quotation  from  his  favourite 
author  Shakspeare  ready  on  all  emergencies,  called  out 
to  me,  in  his  sonorous  tones— 

•  My  lord,  my  lord,  nicthinks  you'd  spare  your  spoons !' 

•  Not  I,  indeed,  my  lord,'  responded  I, '  for  I  have  none 
to  spare.' 

*  A  hit— a  very  palpable  hit,'  answered  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne. 

'  Not  amiss,'  observed  Sir  Walter,  nodding  his  head 
gently  from  side  to  side,  as  was  his  manner  on  some 
particular  occasions  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  I  observed 
that  he  became  silent  and  abstracted,  appeared  to  be 
ruminating,  drew  down  the  upper  lip  to  an  unusual 
length — a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  him,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  altogether  himself 
again.  The  following  day,  a  parcel  addressed  to  myself, 
in  Sir  Walter's  well-known  hand,  was  presented  to  me, 
containing  a  dozen  of  the  handsomest  table-spoons 
which  could  be  procured  in  Edinburgh. 

The  stories  told  by  Mr  Creech  the  bookseller,  some 
of  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal,  were  much 
relished  by  Scott,  whom  1  have  often  seen  laughing  at 
them  till  the  tears  ran  over  bis  cheeks.  Alas  that 
those  days  of  boundless  jocundity,  when  I  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  merry  whim  and  tale,  and  daily 
saw  the  ablest  men  of  my  time  in  their  moments  of 
highest  excitation,  should  be  gone  never  to  return! 
Creech's  droll  anecdotes  were  a  source  of  never-ending 
amusement;  for  though  he  told  them  frequently,  they 
never  were  quite  the  same  thing.  Every  repetition 
brought  out  something  new,  and  each  new  feature  was 
invariably  an  improvement.  Scott  never  failed  to  have 
something  to  add  as  a  sort  of  rebound  to  all  other 
people's  stories.  For  example,  Creech  one  day  threw 
us  all  into  fits  with  an  account  of  a  minister  in  a  north- 
country  parish,  who  had  so  grievously  olTended  his 
flock,  that  with  one  consent  they  rose  upon  him,  drove 
him  from  his  pulpit  with  a  storm  of  cutty  stools,  kicked 
him  out  of  the  church,  and  finally  thrashed  the  precentor 
also  —  most  unheard-of  conduct  surely:  yet  imme- 
diately after  the  tale  was  concluded,  we  heard  Scott 
saying  in  a  slow  and  infinitely  whimsical  voice:— 

Oh  what  n  toon,  what  n  trrriblo  t«nti. 

Oh  what  a  toon  wn«  that  o"  lx,nl«M  ! 
Tla-v've  hwiffit  the  nuiii»tcr,  droun«M  tho  precentor, 

Dung  down  the  steeple,  and  drucken  thu  boil ! 

I  know  not  where  he  got  the  lines ;  but  their  effect  at 
the  moment  was  overpowering. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  truly  rambling  paper  with 
another  story  of  Creech,  which  used  to  be  a  prime  fa- 
vourite in  our  circle.  'In  my  young  days,'  said  he, 
'  there  was  an  old  gentlemau,  proprietor  of  an  estate 
near  Edinburgh,  who,  besides  being  *  man  of  consider- 


able classical  taste,  was  an  antiquary,  and,  having  in 
early  youth  travelled  on  the  Continent,  was  a  proficient  I 
in  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  was  a  fi.De 
body  nn  the  whole,  but  passionate  to  a  great  degree,  and 
extremely  irritable  on  certain  points.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  fine  French  and  Italian  names  to  almost 
everything  he  possessed ;  and  in  order  to  put  him  into  a 
tempest  of  rage,  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  mispronounce  the  name  of  anything.  His 
mansion,  for  instance,  he  called  Bella  Betlra.  Hart  of 
an  old  dilapidated  church  wall  which  he  had  enclosed 
within  his  grounds,  which  was  in  view  of  the  house, 
and  which  he  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  cover  with 
ivy  and  other  creeping  plants,  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
nominate L'Eglise  de  Marie.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  to  drill  the  servants  and  country  folka  into 
a  proper  mode  of  pronunciation— with  what  success 
may  easily  l)e  imagined  ;  but  being  a  most  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, he  enforced  olicdicuce  by  dint  of  a  good  stout 
oaken  cudgel,  which  he  always  carried  about  w  ith  him 
for  the  express  purpose  of  initiating  the  clowns  and 
clodhoppers  into  a  classical  ami  correct  mode  of  speech. 
Strolling  about  his  own  grounds  one  day,  he  encountered 
a  young  man.  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  being  curious  to  discover  by  what  bar- 
barous nickname  his  mansion  and  the  ivy-towers  would 
be  distinguished,  affecting  to  be  a  stranger  to  the 
localitv.  he  asked  the  young  man  the  name  of  that  ruin, 
pointing  to  the  church  wall—"  What's  the  name  of  that 
ruinous  church,  my  man  ?  can  you  inform  me  what 
they  call  it  ?"  "  Is't  yon  bit  auld  gray-stane  dyke  yonder, 
wi'  the  dockens  grown  owre  the  tap  o't  ?  Ou  ay  (scratch- 
ing his  head,  by  way  of  refreshing  his  memory);  they 
ca'  that  L«ix'-m>t  k«ry,  I'm  thinking."  "  Legs- my-  > 
whattv,  ye  'stupid  donnert  idiot?"  raising  his  oaken 
cudgel,  flourishing  it  furiously,  and  making  an  effort 
to  chase  and  chastise  the  delinquent,  who  only  escaped 
a  sound  thrashing  by  taking  to  his  heels.  The  old 
gentleman  had  barely  got  time  to  breathe  and  recover 
a  little  from  his  excitement,  when  he  was  accosted 
bv  a  countrvman  bearing  a  basket  on  his  arm,  who, 
very  respectfully  touching  his  hat,  asked  him  to  direct 
hint  to  Bullrouttiy.  "  RuJl-.'hatery.  ye  fool  ?"  exclaimed 
the  laird  in  a  fury  ;  and  flourishing  the  cudgel  in  a 
very  hostile  manner—"  I'll  Bullrowtcry  ye  ;  can  ye  no 
give  things  their  proper  names,  man,  and  say  Bella 
Betiraf  "Deed  no,"  was  the  answer;  "I'm  no  just  , 
sac  daft's  a'  that— I  ne'er  fash  my  thoomb  wi'  ony  sic  I 
havers ;  Bullrowtcry 's  as  guid  common  sense  as  Belltf- 
rowterv  everv  bit  and  crumb:  there's  sax  o'  the  tain, 
and  half  a  dozen  o'  the  tother;  and  ye'd  far  better  gang 
hamc  and  curl  your  wig,  than  rin  after  folk  to  lounder 
them  because  they  canna  speak  nonsense."  Which  logic 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, that  front  that  hour  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  his 
cudgel  in  some  snug  corner,  and  trouble  his  head  no  l 
more  about  ortboepical  blunders.' 


COMPETITION  IN  GAS  AND  WATER 
COM  PAN  IKS. 
In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Large  T->wns  and  Populous  Dis- 
tricts, Mr  Hawksk  y.  engineer  of  the  Nottingham  water- 
works, states  an  opinion  w  hich  goes  counter  in  some  de-  , 
gree  to  common  prejudices,  and  will  strike  most  persons  ! 
as  novel,  but  is  nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded,  worthy 
of  attention.    Shaking  of  gas-works  for  small  towns, 
where  the  expense  of  an  act  of  parliament  cannot  be 
afforded,  he  states  that,  often  when  such  works  have 
been  commenced,  and  are  doing  well,  competitors  step 
in  and  ruin  the  prospect?  of  the  original  adventurers. 
Hence  there  is  a  reluctance  to  invest  money  in  such 
works,  without  an  act  protecting  from  competition. 
Being  asked  what  is  the  operation  of  this  introduction  | 
of  a  second  company,  Mr  Hawksley  answers :— 4  Usually 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the 
public   Two  capitals  become  invested  j  two  sources  of 
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wear  and  tear  are  created ;  two  managements,  and  two 
complete  fet*  of  officers  must  be  maintained ;  two  causes 
of  loss  and  leakage  nre  established ;  for  all  which  the  pub- 
lic must  and  do  ultimately  pay,  as  well  as  for  the  enor- 
mously expensive  conflict  to  obtain  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  the  rivalry  and  strife  of  several  subsequent  years. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  come  districts  of  London, 
three,  four,  or  five  companies  have  pipes,  and  are  occu- 
pied in  performing  the  service  which  might  be  quite  as 
effectually  rendered  by  one,  and  perhaps  by  that  one, 
under  pnq>er  supervision,  at  half  the  cost  of  the  present 
supply.    These  companies  seldom  continue  in  active 
competition  for  long  periods.    Finding  the  competition 
ruinous,  they  coalesce  openly,  or  enter  into  a  private  un- 
|    derstanding,  by  which  the  public  are  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  supposed  competition.    The  charges  are 
either  increased,  or  remain  fixed  much  above  those  at 
which  a  single  company  would  willingly  supply.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  metropolis  might,  under  proper 
arrangements,  be  efficiently  suppled  with  fas  at  5s.  per 
thousand  feet,  instead  of  at  the  8s.  or  9s.  now  charged ; 
and  yet  the  companies  are  in  general  ill  remunerated 
for  the  capital  they  have  invested  and  the  risk  they 
have  encountered ;  and  this  evil  arises  solely  from  the 
great,  amount  of  capital  brought  into  the  field  to  encou- 
rage competition,  and  to  satisfy  the  complaints  against 
a  monopoly  which  exists  only  in  consequence  of  the 
omission  of  parliament  to  subject  single  companies  to  a 
supervising  authority,  competent  to  afford  an  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  such  com- 
panies.'   Actually,  at  Manchester,  where  there  is  but 
one  gas- work  (one  under  the  management  of  the  public), 
the  charge  for  gas  per  1000  cubic  feet  is  6s.  2d.  In 
Liverpool,  where  there  are  two  companies,  the  price  is 
6s.  2d.     Yet  notwithstanding  the  lower  price,  and  a 
smaller  manufacture,  Manchester  has  been  enabled  to 
apply  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  and  in  increase 
of  assets,  as  much  as  the  two  10  percent,  dividends  of 
the  Liverpool  companies— •  thus  showing  that  two  com- 
panies will  cost  the  public  more  than  20  per  cent,  more 
than  one  company.' 

Mr  Hawksley  states  that  there  is  the  same  inappro- 
priatcness  in  rival  companies  of  nil  other  kinds  work- 
ing with  a  superfluous  capital.     '  Second  companies,' 
he  thinks,  *  would  be  wholly  unnecessary,  but  for  ori- 
ginal defects  in  the  system  of  legislation.    In  nearly  all 
cases,  the  objects  sought  to  bo  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  rival  companies  would  be  infinitely  better 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  an  authority  instituted 
for  the  double  purpose  of  enforcing  the  compliance  of 
the  original  companies  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
under  which  they  are  established,  and  of  protecting 
j   them  from  the  aggressions  of  interested  parties,  and  of 
capitalists  stimulated  to  the  conflict  by  the  hope  of 
pecuniary  gain.    For  example,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool, 
there  arc  two  capitals  employed  in  supplying  the  town 
with  water  on  the  old  system.    I  believe  it  would  l>e 
found  that  one  of  these  companies  could,  with  but  small 
additions  to  its  means,  supply  the  whole  of  the  water 
required  for  public  purposes,  had  there  been  any  autho- 
rity to  interfere  and  adjust  equitably  the  additional 
charge  to  be  marie  for  the  extended  supply.    Hut  the 
usual  mode  of  intervention  was  in  this  case" resorted  to. 
A  third  capital  of  L.  100,000  has  been  introduced  to 
effect  purposes  which  might  have  l>ecn  obtained  at 
probably  one- third  the  expense.  This  additional  capital 
has  been  raised  for  the  attainment  of  a  nearly  single 
object,  namely,  the  extinction  of  fire,  and  will  entail  a 
lasting  tax  and  nn  annual  expenditure  of  large  amount 
upon  the  inhabitants.'    For  a  further  illustration  of  the 
principle,  Mr  Uawkslcy  adduces  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  in  respect  to  its  gas-works.    *  That  city  was 
supplied  by  one  company,  which,  as  its  consumption  of 
gas  and  its  works  extended,  went  on  reducing  its  charges. 
The  quality  of  its  gas  was  proved  and  admitted  to  l>e 
excellent,  the  price  very  reasonable,  and  the  manufac- 
turing power  more  than  sufficient.    But  its  supposed 
prosperity  excited  the  cupidity  of  another  body  of  spe- 


culators, who,  hoping  that  they  might  share  the  ex- 
tending  field  of  supply,  made  application  for  a  private 
act  The  diminished  and  diminishing  price  was  incon- 
trovertible; but  the  company  had  refused  to  supply  con- 
sumers during  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  the  expense 
of  a  day-supply  to  the  few  consumers  requiring  it,  would,  j 
from  the  leakage  of  the  extensive  system  of  pipes  to 
be  kept  charged  for  that  purpose,  be  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  return.  This,  along  with  other  minor 
allegations,  was  thought  to  justify  the  resolution  that 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved,  and  that  a  further 
supply  to  the  city  was  needed.  Now  the  consequence 
was  this,  that  a  further  capital  of  LI 50,000.  or  more, 
has  been  driven  into  a  field  where  it  is  almost  entirely 
superfluous.  The  interest  of  all  this  capital  must  and 
will  be  charged  on  the  public  within  the  field  where  it 
is  obtruded.  By  the  introduction  of  this  other  company, 
the  cost  of  the  gas  will  be  increased  or  kept  up  at  least  ' 
la.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  even  although  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  should  increase  so  much  as  30  per  cent 
This  will  of  course  constitute  a  permanent  tax  in 
whatever  form  it  may  arise.' 

The  principle  concerned  in  these  cases  is,  we  believe, 
fully  established  in  jxditieal  economy :  further  illustra- 
tions of  it  may  be  found  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Compe- 
tition,' in  the  eleventh  volume  of  this  Journal.  And 
practically,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  public  to  have  water  and  gas  supplied  in  all  in- 
stances by  one  company,  if  proper  provisions  could  be 
made  to  insure  to  the  community  the  lienefit  of  any 
improvement  in  the  company's  circumstances  beyond 
a  certain  moderate  rate  of  profit 


A  ROMANCE  OF  KEAL  LIFE. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  legend  of  Claude  dc  Vcrrc  in 
a  late  number,  a  similar  English  story  of  personation 
was  promised.  This  story  we  proceed  to  relate,  only 
premising  that  the  materials  are  supplied  to  us  by  one 
of  the  parties  who  suffered  from  the  imposition.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  what  a  curious  light  such  anec- 
dotes throw  upon  the  liability  of  the  mind  to  be  deceived 
by  those  inlets  to  all  its  ideas — the  senses. 

Our  informant,  Geoffrey  Kandcil,  is,  it  appears,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  hard-working  and  industrious  man,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  the  carrier  from  the  village  of 
Chedworth  to  the  town  of  Cirencester,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  with  credit  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, four  of  w  hom  were  sons. 

In  1828  John  Kandcil,  the  youngest  of  this  family, 
being  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  procured  the  situation 
of  letter -boy  in  the  family  of  Sir  W.  B.  (Juise  of  Rcnd- 
comlxr  Park,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Chedworth,  his  native  place.    Here  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  during  bis  servitude  was  remarked  for 
being  of  a  somewhat  reserved  and  eccentric  disposition. 
One  Sunday  morning,  in  April  1331,  Geoffrey  Randell 
was  crossing  the  market-place  of  Cirencester,  on  his 
way  to  church,  when  he  met  one  of  the  servants  from 
Hendcomlte  Park,  who  to  his  surprise  had  been  des- 
patched for  the  letters  instead  of  his  brother.  From  this 
person  he  learnt  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  John  had  i 
suddenly  disappeared  the  day  before,  and  no  one  knew 
whither  he  had  gone.    Geoffrey  instantly  repaired  to 
Kendeoinbe  to  obtain  such  information  respecting  his 
brother's  flight  as  might,  he  hoped,  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  route  he  had  taken.    Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, could  be  learned,  and  all  subsequent  inquiry  was 
equally  fruitless.  Lays,  weeks,  months  passed  away,  and 
no  tidings  of  John  Kandcil  were  received.    At  length 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  America,  as  he  had  < 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so,  for  many  persons  were  j 
at  that  time  emigrating.    So  strong  was  this  belief  in  j 
the  family,  that  from  every  person  who  was  known  to  ! 
be  going  to  the  new  world,  a  promise  was  exacted  that  ' 
they  would  seek  out  the  lost  young  man,  and  if  they 
found  him,  communicate  by  letter  with  his  brother  or 
parents.   In  the  autumn  of  the  Bame  year  Geoffrey 
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Randell  h«d  occasion  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
actually  made  a  point  of  visiting  all  the  American 
merchantmen  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  his  brother  amongst  their  crews;  but  his  search 
was  in  vain. 

Years  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  having  been  re- 
ceived, less  pleasing  conjectures  were  formed  as  to  the 
fate  of  John  RandelL  In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  dispersed,  being  called  away  from  their 
native  place  by  their  various  avocations.  Sophia,  the 
eldest  sister,  filled  a  situation  first  at  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  next  at  Hurst  in  Berkshire.  Elizabeths  another 
sister,  lived  at  Gosport,  near  Portsmouth  These,  with 
Geoffrey,  were  the  immediate  and  chief  actors  in  the 
story ;  for  Amy.  the  youngest  sister,  and  the  brothers 
Moses  and  Alfred,  were  so  situated  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  deception  practised  on  the  other  relations. 

The  scene  of  the  continuation  of  this  true  story  is  hud 
at  Hurst  Sophia  Randell  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  man  named  Holloway,  a  blacksmith— an 
acquaintance  which  ended  some  time  afterwards  in 
matrimony.  One  evening  in  April  1836,  exactly  five 
years  after  John  Randell's  disappearance,  Holloway, 
being  in  a  public-house  at  Hurst,  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  likeness  which  the  features  of  a  stranger  who 
was  in  the  room  bore  to  those  of  his  intended,  Sophia 
Randell.  Having  heard  about  her  lost  brother,  he  im- 
mediately asked  the  man  if  his  name  were  Randell,  and 
if  he  did  not  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester  ? 
The  stranger  replied  in  the  negative,  adding,  that  his 
name  was  James  Hains,  and  that  he  Mas  a  native  of 
Warwickshire.  This  did  not  satisfy  Holloway,  who,  on 
pressing  him  more  closely,  got  the  stranger  to  admit 
that  he  knew  something  of  Gloucestershire.  When 
other  questions  were  put,  he  prevaricated,  aud  young 
Holloway  was  much  strengthened  in  his  conviction 
that  the  man  was  John  Randell.  To  make  sure,  how- 
ever, he  made  on  appointment  to  meet  him  on  the 
following  evening,  and  in  the  morning  told  his  father 
what  had  happened,  desiring  him  to  go  to  the  house  and 
see  the  stranger.  This  Mr  Holloway  senior  did,  and 
declared  on  his  return  that  *  he  would  swear  it  was 
Sophia's  brother,  if  he  were  among  a  thousand  people.' 
The  appointment  at  night  was  duly  kept,  but  for  some 
time  the  stranger  refused  to  satisfy  young  Holloway's 
inquiries.  It  happened,  however  (whether  by  accident 
or  design,  is  not  mentioned),  that  the  landlady,  in  setting 
out  his  supper,  placed  the  knife  on  the  left-hand  side, 
upon  which  he  exclaimed,  '  I  will  have  my  supper,  but 
am  not  left-handed.'  Holloway  caught  at  this,  and  re- 
torted, 'No,  but  you  know  your  sister  Sophia  is!' 
Upon  this  the  man  said  that  it  was  useless  to  deny  it 
any  longer:  he  wat  her  brother. 

At  this  announcement  young  Holloway  bestowed  every 
proper  mark  of  regard  upon  his  new  friend,  and  insisted 
on  his  becoming  his  guest  in  his  father's  house,  whither 
they  both  retired.  The  next  day  the  lover  set  out  for  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  Sophia  Randell  was  stay- 
ing, to  communicate  the  news  to  her.  Having  done  his 
best  to  prepare  her  for  the  interview,  he  accompanied 
her  to  his  father's  house.  Here  she  was  introduced  to 
one  whom  she  supposed  to  be  her  long-lost  brother.  The 
scene  was  affwting,  for  the  young  man  wept,  and  de- 
clared he  fully  repented  of  the  past,  while  the  young 
woman — being  completely  deceived  by  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  the  youth — was  so  much  agitated  that 
she  swooned.  When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  Geoffrey,  and  the  contents  of  that 
letter  will  show  the  clever  use  the  deceiver  made  of  the 
facta  he  had  caught  up  in  conversation  from  Holloway 
and  Sophia  Randell  concerning  the  individual  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  The  epistle  is  dated  Hurst,  April  1 9, 1836. 
4  You  will  scarcely  believe,  when  you  see  the  contents  of 
my  letter,  that  our  dear  and  long-lost  brother  was  lost 
and  is  found,  dead  and  is  alive  again.  My  dear  father 
and  mother,  I  beg  you  will  all  make  yourselves  happy 
now,  for  he  has  been  doing  very  well  ever  since  he  left 
home.   His  first  start  was  to  Loudon,  and  there  he  en- 


gaged himself  to  a  butcher,  where  he  continued  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  with  a 
horse-dealer.    He  has  been  something  of  everything, 
and  he  just  got  into  a  good  place  with  a  travelling 
family,  but  unfortunately  was  put  into  a  damp  bed,  by 
which  he  took  a  violent  cold,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  service,  as  the  family  were  going  to  France ;  and  as 
the  Almighty  had  so  ordered  it,  they  happened  to  be 
staying  at  Hurst  when  he  was  taken  ill,  but  thank  God 
he  was  taken  good  care  of.    His  master  paid  him  a 
month's  wages  and  his  doctor's  bill,  and  provided 
him  with  everything  he  wanted.    I  think  they  behaved 
very  well  to  him  indeed.    We  have  no  one  to  thank 
for  "finding  him  but  the  blacksmith,  whom  I  have 
sometimes  before  mentioned  in  my  letters.     I  have 
always  told  you  I  had  found  a  father  and  mother  at 
Hurst,  and  now  you  have  all  every  reason  to  join  with 
me  in  your  prayers  for  them,  as  they  have  now  acted  as 
a  father  and  mother  to  our  dear  brother,  as  well  as  to  me.' 
After  detailing  the  circumstance  of  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  young  Holloway  and  her  supposed  brother  in 
the  public-house,  she  proceeds :— 4  The  first  words  poor 
John  spoke  to  me  was  to  ask  for  his  dear  father  and 
mother,  and  then  all  of  you.   lie  sends  his  kindest  love 
to  you  all.    He  is  heartily  sorry  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  begs  you  will  all  forgive  him.   He  would  have  come 
home,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  to  meet  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  was  hoping  to  be  engaged  ns  servant 
I  would  tell  you  more,  but  my  time  now  will  not  per- 
mit.   I  am  sure  you  will  all  make  yourselves  happy 
now :  and  now,  dear  brother,  pray  let  this  letter  go 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  write  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can,  as  John  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all, 
and  to  know  what  is  said  about  his  being  found,  as  I 
shall  write  to  him  in  I.ondon.    He  has  faithfully  pro- 
mised to  write  to  me  every  two  or  three  months,  which 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  us  all.    I  cannot  write  more  ; 
now,  but  will  send  all  the  particulars  when  I  write  again. 
Excuse  my  bad  writing,  as  my  hand  shakes  with  joy. 
I  am  happy  to  say  John  has  got  comfortable  lodgings  in 
London,  which  he  bos  made  his  home  ever  since  he  left 
me, — From  your  overjoyed  sister,  Sophia  Ranuelu' 

It  was  not  true  that  the  false  John  Randell  had 
departed  for  London.  He  had  induced  the  young  wo- 
man to  say  so  on  some  plausible  plea,  but  in  reality 
to  avoid  meeting  Geoffrey  at  too  early  a  stage  of  his 
deception,  lest  he  should  at  once  be  discovered ;  for  he 
had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Randell  would 
have  posted  off  to  Hurst  immediately  to  meet  his  lost 
brother.  His  great  object  now  was  to  find  out  what  rela- 
tions he  should  lay  claim  to,  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  family.  This  he  managed  to  do,  first, 
by  conversations  with  Sophia  and  Holloway,  and  next 
by  going  to  the  post-office  (at  Twyford)  and  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  answers  to  her  letter.  These 
he  opened,  read,  re -scaled,  and  delivered,  owning 
laughingly  to  what  he  had  done,  and  saying  he  was 
anxious  to  know  the  feelings  of  his  family  towards  him. 
He  remained  several  days  at  Hurst,  hospitably  enter- 
tained, Sophia  and  Mrs  Holloway  (the  young  black- 
smith's mother)  providing  him  at  their  joint  expense  with 
several  new  shirts  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  Geoffrey  Randell  was  really  on  his 
way  to  meet  him,  the  impostor  Bet  off'  to  London  ;  and 
not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in  this  little  romance 
is,  that  Geoffrey  Randell  arrived  only  one  hour  after  he 
had  taken  his  departure.  Having  learnt  every  particular 
from  his  sister,  Randell  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  but 
only  ascertained  that  his  supposed  brother  bore  a  very 
bad  character.  In  spite  of  every  exertion,  he  did  not 
meet  with  the  young  man,  and  returned  to  Cirencester 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  journey. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  pretended  John  Randell ;  but  on  the  30th 
of  December  1837  a  letter  was  sent  to  Sophia,  scrawled 
on  three  dirty  pieces  of  paper.  It  was  penned  in  North-  j 
ampton  jail,  where  the  writer  was  confined  under  sen- 
tence of  seven  years'  transportation.    The  Northampton 
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Herald,  of  December  30,  1837,  contained  the  following 
under  the  Northampton  Borough  Sessions'  Report : — 
'  John  Bryan  [an  alias  adopted  by  the  impostor]  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  stealing  a  watch,  value  twelve 
shillings,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  from  a  room  at  the  Cross- 
Keys  Inn,  the  property  of  the  ostler.  The  prisoner  had 
also  been  previously  convicted  for  stealing  several  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  from  a  stable  at  Leamington— seven 
years' transportation.'  The  epistle  ran  thus:— *  John 
Kandell  to  my  sister  Sophia — Little  did  I  think  of  writ- 
ing such  a  letter  to  you  as  this,  dear  sister ;  I  hope  it 
will  find  you,  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  my  friends  well,  as  it  leaves  me  as  comfortable  as 
you  can  expect.  Dear  sister,  I  was  taken  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  have  beeu  laying  here  in  great  distress 
ever  since.  Dear  sister,  this  is  the  third  time  I  have 
wrote  to  yon,  and  received  no  answer.  Dear  sister,  I 
hope  you  and  my  brothers  will  be  friends  to  me  at  this 
time,  as  I  am  in  great  distress,  and  am  sorry  that, 
through  my  bad  conduct,  I  am  transported  for  seven 
years.  Dear  sister,  I  should  be  happy  to  sec  my  brother 
Jeffery,  but  they  will  not  admit  any  one  to  see  me. 
Dear  sister,  I  hope  you  and  my  brother  will  take  it  into 
consideration,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fret  yourselves 
more  than  you  can  help.  Dear  brother  and  sister,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  all  that  is  past,  and  be  a 
friend  to  me  in  this  distressing  case;  and  I  hope  you 
will  send  mc  some  money,  and  ask  my  brother  Jeffery 
if  he  has  got  a  greatcoat  to  send  me  whilst  I  am  here, 
and  when  1  leave  I  will  write  to  you  again.  Dear  sister, 
I  hope  you  will  return  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  gTant  the  favours  which  I  ask  you  for.  Dear  sister, 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  writing,  as  it  is  unbeknown 
to  our  Governor ;  we  are  obliged  to  make  what  shift  we 
can.  Dear  sifter,  direct  your  letters  to  me  for  John  Brion, 
County  Gaol,  Northampton,  as  I  did  not  like  to  make 
use  of  my  own  name.  Remember  me  to  all  inquiring 
friends:  so  I  remain  yours,  John  Kandell;  and  though 
I  have  been  absent  in  body,  I  have  always  been  present 
in  mind.  Dear  sister,  do  not  make  use  of  my  name  in 
j  our  letter,  as  there  is  no  one  who  knows  it  in  this 
place.  Be  careful  what  you  write  in  your  letter,  as  the 
governor  reads  all  letters  that  come  in.  I  hope  you  will 
return  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  in  want 
of  a  little  money.'  This  letter  was  enclosed  to  Geoffrey  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  the  convict,  who,  in  his  reply  (evidently 
the  composition  of  a  more  skilled  hand  than  the  former 
scrawl),  said,  amongst  other  things,  '  A  combination  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  has  led  me  rapidly  into  that 
career  of  misconduct  which  now  places  me  in  the 
greatest  wretchedness.  Had  I  the  good  fortune  to  have 
met  you  in  Berks,  I  should  not  be  as  I  am  now  ;  I  was 
not  then  tainted  with  the  propensities  to  crime  which 
have  brought  tne  to  this  deplorable  condition.  After  I 
arrived  in  London,  the  gentleman  I  was  with  in  Berks 
behaved  very  kind  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  return  to 
my  friends  at  Cirencester.  After  I  stated  my  case  to 
him,  he  even  offered  to  pay  my  coach  hire  to  Ciren- 
cester ;  but  having  left  you,  my  dear  brother,  under 
such  unpleasant  circumstances,  I  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return.  If  you  send  me  a  greatcoat,  you  can 
make  a  parcel  of  it,  and  also  a  neck  handkerchief,  with 
a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  and  a  trifle  of  money,  if  you 
can,  as  I  an)  utterly  destitute.  You  can  make  them  in  a 
parcel,  and  take  them  to  the  coach-office,  where  you  can 
book  them  for  Northampton,  and  direct  to  John  Kan- 
dell, County  Gaol,  Northampton.  So,  dear  brother,  with 
the  deepest  contrition  and  sorrow  for  the  trouble  I  give 
you,  believe  me,  your  ever  affectionate,  but  unfortunate, 
brother,  John  Kandkll. 

'  Give  my  love  to  my  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  my  uncles  and  aunts,  and  all  inquiring  friends.' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this,  Geoffrey  sent  a  greatcoat, 
with  several  other  articles  of  clothing,  some  useful  books, 
two  pounds  ten  shillings  in  money,  and  '  some  apples  from 
Chedworth,  from  a  tree  my  brother  himself  had  planted 
when  a  boy.'  Shortly  afterwards,  the  convict  was  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  and  put  on  board  the  Leviathan 


hulk,  and  Geoffrey  Kandell  determined  to  go  and  see 
him  for  the  first  time.  We  give  an  account  of  this  in- 
terview in  the  author's  own  words :— 4  My  brother  had 
now  been  absent  nearly  seven  years ;  therefore,  going 
now  as  I  did,  under  the  full  conviction  that  I  was  about 
to  see  him  in  the  person  of  this  convict,  it  may  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  I  should  not  discover  the 
fraud,  for  what  difference  of  features  I  beheld,  I  concluded 
they  were  now  become  fixed-  My  feelings  certainly  were 
highly  excited  to  behold  a  relative  in  so  degraded  a 
position.  One  manoeuvre  I  resorted  to,  in  order  to  see 
if  he  remembered  me ;  I  stood  and  gazed  intently  at 
him  without  uttering  a  word,  and  when  he  spoke  to 
me,  his  first  words  were, 44  Well,  Geoffrey."  Thus  was  I 
satisfied  so  far  that  I  was  not  deceived.  This  was  to 
me  a  most  painful  meeting ;  and  when  I  took  my  de- 
parture, he  sprang  forward  on  the  deck,  and  embraced 
me  with  the  utmost  seeming  affection,  and  as  I  left  the 
ship  in  a  boat,  he  put  his  hand  through  the  grating  of  a 
window,  and  waving  it  after  me,  bade  me  a  parting  adieu. 
I  left  him  now  thirty  shillings,  and  various  articles.' 

Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  the  convict  was  at 
Portsmouth,  he  levied  heavy  contributions  on  the  kind- 
hearted  Geoffrey  ;  and  not  only  on  him,  but  on  Elizabeth 
Kandell,  who  happened  to  be  settled  at  Gosport,  and 
who  visited  the  impostor  as  often  as  was  permitted 
by  the  authorities.  She  gave  him  several  sums,  be- 
sides allowing  him,  for  two  years,  a  shilling  a-week 
to  enable  him  to  procure  white  bread,  a  luxury  not 
included  in  the  ordinary  rations.  Neither  did  the 
misplaced  affection  of  these  worthy  people  end  here. 
Geoffrey,  on  returning  home,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  (Lord  John 
Russell),  praying  for  a  mitigation  of  his  imaginary 
brother's  sentence.  To  this  application  it  was  answered 
by  his  lordship's  secretary  (May  16,  1838),  that  his 
lordship,  on  carefully  considering  the  case,  regretted 
1  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  to  justify  him,  con- 
sistently with  his  public  duty,  in  advising  her  majesty 
to  comply  with  the  prayer  thereof.*  But  the  ardent 
wishes  of  Geoffrey  Kandell  were  not  to  be  daunted 
by  a  first  repulse.  Since  his  conviction,  the  prisoner 
had  addressed  several  letters  to  him,  many  of  which 
contained  —  amidst  artful  solicitations  for  money  — 
passages  of  apparent  contrition.  Geoffrey  copied  and 
embodied  them  in  a  second  petition  for  a  remission  of 
the  sentence ;  but  in  vain.  A  third  application  by  G. 
Kandell  personally  at  the  home  office  in  September  1 839 
met  with  a  more  "favourable  reply.  He  was  told  that,  if 
his  supposed  brother  conducted  himself  as  well  as  he  had 
done  hitherto,  he  would  be  restored  to  liberty  in  four 
years  instead  of  seven.  Early  in  January  1840  the  con- 
vict was  removed  to  Plymouth,  there  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  his  shortened  term.  During  all  this  time 
constant  applications  for  money  were  made,  and  granted. 

In  July  1841  G.  Randell  received  a  letter  from  the 
impostor,  filled  with  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  at- 
tachment, and  communicating  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  the  writer  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  asking  as 
usual  for  more  cash.  On  the  day  after  its  receipt, 
Sophia  and  Elizabeth  Randell  sent  for  Geoffrey's  pe- 
rusal letters  they  had  received,  containing  exactly  the 
same  words  as  that  addressed  to  him.  This  looked  like 
an  endeavour  to  extract  sums  of  money  from  each  of 
the  family  without  the  other's  knowledge.  The  kind- 
hearted  Geoflrey,  after  first  refusing,  eventually  sent 
ten  shillings,  with  directions  how  to  travel  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Cirencester.  The  day  came  when  Randell 
hoped  to  receive  into  his  home  a  reformed,  repentant 
brother.  All  the  anxiety  and  expense  he  had  suffered 
was  to  be  repaid  by  the  presence  of  the  lost  relation ; 
but  a  new  and  bitter  disappointment  was  in  store.  A 
letter  came  to  Geoffrey  Randell  at  the  moment  he 
was  expecting  his  brother,  dated  Plymouth  JaiL  The 
impostor  had  again  4  got  into  1x00016,'  and  wanted 
five  pounds  for  his  defence  on  his  trial  He  had 
only  been  liberated  sixteen  days  when  he  stole  a 
check  for  fifty  pounds  from  the  master  of  a  ship.  For 
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this  robbery  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation. Nor  did  his  crimes  end  here,  for  almost 
immediately  after  his  condemnation  he  made  his  escape 
from  prison,  having  first  knocked  down  and  robbed 
his  jailer.  A  week  after,  the  ruffian  was  retaken  at 
I.iskeard  in  Cornwall,  brought  back  to  1'lymouth, 
finally  tried  for  the  new  offence  at  the  Kxeter  assizes, 
I  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  Despite  all  this, 
he  had  the  hardihood  still  to  send  letters  to  Geoffrey 
,  Raniiell,  containing  solicitations  for  money  ;  *  but,'  says 
i  the  latter.  '  I  never  sent  him  any  more.  I  have  likewise 
destroyed  the  letters,  for  the  sight  of  them  brought  con- 
tinually to  my  mind  feelings  of  the  deo|>cst  remorse  and 
regret,  to  think  I  had  such  a  worthless  relative;  anil, 
in  fact,  from  that  time,  July  1841,  until  February  2.r>, 
1843.  I  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  an  hour's  happiness;  for 
his  fate,  of  which  I  never  had  the  slightest  doubt, 
haunted  me  night  and  day.'  Thus,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  impostor  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
country,  the  Handell  family  continued  to  believe  that  he 
was  their  brother. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  relate  the  accident  by  which 
the  delusion  these  worthy  people  had  laboured  under 
for  five  years  was  cleared  up: — One  day  towards 
the  close  of  1942,  two  young  men,  who  had  known 
John   Randell  in  their  boyish   days,   were  walking 
through   a   street   in  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire, 
when  one  of  them  seeing  a  person  at  a  distance,  dc- 
j  clared  him  to  be  John  Rande'.l.     lie  knew  him,  he 
said,  by  his  walk,  which  was  very  like  that  of  old  Mr 
Handell.    Ilia  companion,  on  closer  inspection  of  the 
individual  pointed  out,  at  once  exclaimed,  'Yes,  that 
is  John  Randell!'    They  afterwards  made  themselves 
known;  and  Randell  invited  them  home,  where  he 
introduced  them  to  his  wife.     Upon  this  Mrs  John 
Randell  wrote  to  her  husband's  father,  and  the  letter 
having  been  sent  to  Geoffrey,  he  lost  no  time  in  an- 
swering it,  'asking,'  to  use  his  own  words,  'many 
:  questions  of  a  family  nature,  which  I  knew  a  stranger 
could  not  answer;  for  I  could  not  possibly  believe 
that  it  could  have  come  from  my  brother,  whom  I 
I    considered  to  have  been  banished  for  ever.    To  this 
|    letter  I  received  a  most  satisfactory  reply.    My  next 
step  was  to  write  to  propose  a  meeting,  either  for  me  to 
go  to  Wolverhampton,  or  my  brother  to  come  home. 
To  the  latter  he  acceded.'    The  brothers  met  ou  the 
25th  of  February  1843.    '  I  confess,'  Geoffrey  continues, 
'1  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  my  brother  until 
'  I  had  conversed  with  him  on  several  topics;  so  com- 
pletely was  my  imagination  beclouded  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  dragging  out,  in  a  far  distant  clime,  a  miser- 
able existence  in  hopeless  captivity.    It  Mas  to  me  and 
all  my  friends,  when  fully  persuaded  of  my  brother's 
identity,  a  source  of  unfeigned  joy,  and,  I  trust,  of  grati- 
tude to  a  merciful  God,  to  learn  that  he  had  not  only 
never  been  in  disgrace,  or  placed  in  unpleasant  circum- 
stances during  his  absence,  but  had  both  Ih-cu  steady 
in  his  conduct  and  fortunate  in  his  situation  of  life.' 
After  leaving  Sir  W.  B.  Guise's  in  April  1831,  John  had 
supported  himself  creditably:  for  Seven  years  he  had 
continued  in  one  service  near  Wolverhampton,  had  saved 
between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds,  and  was  in  a 
creditable  situation  when  he  visited  his  native  home  in 
1843. 

It  would  seem  surprising  that  John  Randell  had  not 
once  communicated  with  his  friends  during  the  twelve  i 
years  of  his  absence.  In  answer  to  a  remark  to  this  , 
effect  made  by  Geoffrey,  he  replied,  4  that  it  was  w  hat  he 
had  long  earnestly  desired  ;  but  he  felt  ashamed  to  come, 
as  he  had  remained  so  long  without  communicating 
with  his  friends.'  The  feelings  of  the  whole  family 
!  must  have  been  intensely  gratifying,  first  at  having 
found  a  long-lost  son  and  brother,  and  next  at  find- 
ing him  to  be  a  respectable  member  of  society,  instead 
of  such  a  wretch  as  the  impostor  who  had  been  mistaken 
for  him.  '  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked,'  says  Geoffrey 
Randell,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  '"who  was  this 
man  ?**  which  question  I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer, 


as  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  he  is,  of  from 
whence  he  came.' 

Every  one  will  be  struck  with  the  well-intentioned 
benevolence  of  each  of  the  individuals  imposed  on  by  the 
false  brother.  Geoffrey  never  ceased  to  succour  and  assist 
him  till  his  bad  conduct  would  have  rendered  it  *  crime  to  ; 
do  so  any  longer.  We  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  little  j 
trait  of  feeling  (which  would  have  softened  any  heart 
hut  that  of  an  utterly  irreclaimable  villain)  which  Geof- 
frey evinced  in  sending  with  the  first  parcel  of  clothes 
and  money  4  some  apples  from  Chedworth,  from  a  tree 
my  brother  himself  had  planted  when  a  boy.'  In  another 
place  this  kind-hearted  person,  so  far  from  regretting 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  says  of  the  fellow  who  had 
duped  him — '  What  I  did  for  his  comfort  I  regret  not  in 
the  least ;  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  is  now  much  more  than 
counterbalanced,  in  having  discovered  that  my  brother  is 
not  the  outcast  nnd  degraded  character  1  had  considered 
him  to  be.'    The  ready  help  rendered  by  Sopliia  (now 
Mrs  Hollowny)  at  the  beginning  of  the  imposture;  the 
additional  comfort  supplied  by  Elizabeth  at  the  hulks — 
all  show  this  to  he  an  extremely  benevolent  and  excel- 
lent family.     These  considerations  render  the  little 
story  of  real  life  as  affecting  as  it  is  singular. 


PREFACES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Tiik  origin  of  prefaces  involves  a  pleasant  bit  of  antiquity. 
Narcs,  in  his  excellent  (i(ot»try,  says  that  preface  was  long 
a  4  familiar  exclamation  of  welcome  at  a  dinner  or  other 
meal,  equivalent  to  "much  good  may  it  do  you  from  < 
what  language  derived,  was  long  uncertain  ;  but  lie  gives 
etymological  evidence  tliat  4  we  had  it  from  the  Norman 
romance  language/   Iu  a  quaint  old  letter,  wo  read — 

•  Than,  i>r<ifact  yo  with  the  preface 
In  Shakspeare's  Ilmry  IV.  we  have— 

'  Sweet  tJr,  sit— most  sweet  t>lr,  sit— preface ;' 

and  in  one  of  Ileywood's  epigrams— 

4  Render,  read  thU  thus ;  for  preface,  pm'oor. 
Much  good  may  It  do  you  I* 

This  old  hospitable  welcome  of  pro/iice  is  forgotten  at  oar 
feasting,  but  is  still  found  at  the  tlircshold  of  liooks,  in-  1 
viting  us  to  a  banquet  for  the  mind.  Prefaces  would  soon 
bo  out  of  fashion,  however,  if  authors  and  editors  could  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  4 good  wine 
needs  no  bush,'  and  that  no  njKdogy  nor  recommendation 
of  theirs  can  give  character  to  the  dishes  they  have  ]>««- 
pared,  unless  these  possess  the  merit  of  pleasing  the  twite 
and  gratifying  the  appetite.  Many  authors  find  it  execed- 
tngly  difficult  to  write  a  good  preface  to  their  own  books  ; 
whil'o  some  few  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  this 
species  of  composition.  Dr  Johnson  wrote  the  preface  to 
Dodsley's  V'mv^'or,  and  to  various  other  works. 

The  prefaces  of  old  books  are  remarkably  quaint  and 
amusing,  and  generally  written  in  an  off-hand  careless 
style.  An  ancient  ahnanao  in  the  Harlcian  Collection 
has  the  following  preface  :— 4  To  u'i  uU  bun  Almatnuk*. 
Gentlemen  ;  a  good  New-year  to  ye:  and  i  believe  you 
wish  the  like  to  us  too,  for  that  is  but  manners  ;  but  this  J 
is  not  all  I  have  to  say  to  ye.  Do  you  think  these  sheets 
were  printed  for  nothing  ?  No:  the  l>ooksellcr  swears  that 
if  he  thought  you  would  not  have  bought  urn,  he  would 
never  have  published  um  :  and  ho  swears  further,  that  if 
you  dont  buy  um  now,  he  will  never  print  um  again. 
Thus,  you  sec,  'tis  in  your  power  either  to  vex  or  please 
hi  in.  Do  which  you  will,  and  so  farewell.'  Geoffrey  Whit- 
ney, in  offering  his  delightful  Emblems  (1586),  says,  4  Trust- 
ing that  my  pood-will  shall  bo  waigked  as  well  as  tho 
work,  and  that  a  jtearlc  shall  not  be  looked  for  in  a  poor 
man's  pnr-e,  I  submit  my  doings  herein  to  your  censnres. 
In  a  poetical  address,  signed  S.  G.,  prefixed  to  William 
Stoke*'*  VanlUng- Matter  (1652),  horso  exercise  is  thus  re- 
commended :— 

'  Thin  to  your  weakened  limbs  wtll  strerpth  irstore, 
Making  that  brawne  that  was  but  vest  before. ' 

A  scarce  work,  entitled  Tlteortmata  Thtclogiea,  or  Theologi- 
cal Treatises,  by  Robert  Vilvain  of  Excester  (1654),  has 
these  two  lines  by  way  of  preface : — 

'  If  critics  aught  in  reading  shall  offend. 
Know  that  I  nought  but  weighty  things  Intend.' 
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John  Banyan,  in  the  poetical  preface  to  the  second  part 
of  his  Pilgrim^  Progreu,  says— 

•  Now  may  thU  little  bonk  a  Messina;  bo 

To  tboae  that  love  thin  little  book  and  me ; 

And  may  its  buyer  have  no  cause  to  »ay 

His  money  U  but  lost  or  thrown  sway.' 
The  first  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  PueM$  C7a6,  in  a 
DialouHf.  Letireen  Father  and  Hon,  has  the  following  verses 
appended  to  it:— 

'  Go,  little  book,  and  show  the  fool  lifs  face. 
The  knave  hi*  picture,  and  the  sot  hi*  ease ; 
Tell  to  each  youth  what  is,  and  what's  not  tit, 
And  teach  to  such  as  want,  sobriety  and  wit.' 

Archbiiliop  Parker's  version  of  the  PtaJms  is  introduced  by 
a  preface  consisting  of  fifty  verses  of  rhyme,  only  a  short 
specimen  of  which  wc  need  quote  :— 

•  Herein  because  :  all  men's  delimit, 
I  lone  diverse  found  in  mind  : 
I  turned  the  IWmea  :  all  whole  In  sight, 
In  rhythm*  of  <lher»  kind. 

And  where  at  first  :  I  seeret  meant, 

iiut  them  myself  to  sing : 
Vot  frienfs'  request*  :  nu»do  me  relent. 

Thus  them  abroad  to  bring. 

T*a  song"  should  move  :  as  sprite  thcreliy. 

Might  tunes  in  concord  sins  : 
God  gTant  these  psalms  :  may  cJifie, 

That  is  the  chicfest  tiling.' 

Jolin  Marston's  Metamorphnses  of  Piinnalion'i  Imacp,  and 
Certain*  Satyre*  (15911),  has  this  curious  address : — 4  To  the 
world's  mightie  monarch,  Good  Opinio*,  wile  regent  of 
affection,  perjwtnal  ruler  of  judgment,  most  famous  justice 
of  censures,  oncly  giver  of  honour,  great  procurer  of  ad- 
vancement, the  world's  chicle  hallancc,  the  nil  of  all,  and 
all  in  all,  by  whom  all  things  are  that  they  are— I  humbly 
offer  this  my  poem  :— 

Thou  sole  of  pleasure,  honour's  only  substance, 
Great  arbitrator,  umpire  of  the  earth. 
Whom  lleshy  epicures  call  vertue's  ewnce — 
Thou  moving  orator,  whose  powerful  breath 
Swales  all  men's  judjcmenls,  okkat  opinio.-;  ! 
Vouchsave  to  guild  my  imperfection,'  ic. 

Some  works  contain  addresses  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
bookseller.  In  Gent's  Put  lie  .Sketch*  (lb'Oii)  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

•  Thy  spirit,  groaning  like  th"  encumbered  block 
Which  bears  my  works,  deplores  them  as  tUvil  tUxk. 
Take  up  the  volumes,  every  care  dismiss. 
And  smile,  gruff  Gorgnn,  while  I  tell  thee  this  : 
Not  one  shall  lie  neclected  on  the  shelf  ; 
AU  shall  be  sold — I'll  buy  them  in  myself.' 

A  rare  and  witty  littlo  book,  entitled  77k  House  of  Correc- 
tion, or  certain*  SaiyricaU  Epit/raint,  urit/en  hy  J.  //.,  tt»/rt!,er 
vttii  a  few  characters,  culled  Par  Pari,  or  like  to  like,  mwth  the, 
Devdl  to  the  Collier  (1619),  consoles  the  bookseller  in  these 
words  :— 

'  Nay,  fear  not,  bookseller ;  this  book  w  ill  sell ; 
For  bo  it  good,  as  thou  know'st  very  well. 
Ail  trill  goe  buy  it:  but  say  it  lie  ill, 
AU  will  90c  bv>f  it  too  ;  thus  thou  sell'st  (.till." 

Robert  Heath's  scarce  little  book  cf  Ep.qrams  (Ifi.M)  liaa 
this  admonitory  address:— 

'  TO  MY  BOOK  DHL  Lit  H. 

I've  common  made  my  book,  'tis  very  true  ; 
Hut  I'd  not  have  thee  prostitute  it  too  ; 
Nor  allow  it  barefaced  on  the  open  stall 
To  tempt  the  buyer:  nor  pna«t  it  on  each  wall 
And  coraer  poast.  close  underneath  the  play- 
That  must  be  acted  at  IlLickfriars  that  day  : 
Nor  fee  some  hrrring-erier  for  a  groat, 
To  voice  it  up  and  down  with  tearing  throat ; 
Nor  bid  thy  'prentice  read  it  and  admire. 
That  all  i'  the  shop  may  what  he  reads  inquire : 
No :  proffered  ware*  do  smell.   I'd  have  thee  know 
Pride  scorns  to  beg— modestio  fears  to  wooe.' 

From  this  curious  extract  wo  learn  that,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  announcements  of  new  works  were  stuck  up 
or  placarded  under  the  playbills  of  the  time. 


THE  SNOWDROP,  DAISY,  AND  DANDELION. 

In  a  recently  published  address  on  the  value  of  Natural 
History  as  a  branch  of  education,  Mr  R.  Patterson  of  Bel- 
fast thus  alludes  to  the  above  flowers :  4  Let  us  examine 
some  of  our  common  flowers— let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
one  which  is  the  firstling  of  tho  year— the  snowdrop.  Its 
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drooping  head  and  its  snowy  blossom  make  it  ecem  pecu- 
liarly delicate  and  fragile— 

"Coldly  pure  and  pale, 
Like  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale," 

It  comes  forth  amid  the  storms  of  winter,  and  yet  looks 
as  if  the  first  breath  of  the  rising  gale  would  destroy  it  lor 
ever.  But  this  is  not  the  fact :  its  a{i|iareut  weakness  con- 
stitutes, in  reality,  its  strength  ;  from  its  seeming  fnigility 
arises  its  power  of  resistance.  The  head  droo]>s  the  three 
outer  leaves  of  the  blossom,  to  use  the  ordinary  and  popular 
terms,  overhang  the  other  portion  of  the  flower,  and,  like 
a  penthouse,  fling  off  every  drop  of  rain.  The  stalk,  by 
which  the  blossom  is  attached  to  tho  stem,  is  so  extremely 
slight,  that  it  does  not  ini|iedc  its  turning  with  every  change 
of  wind.  I,-rom  whatever  jioint,  therefore,  the  gale  blows, 
the  tlower  presents  its  back  to  the  blast,  and,  thus  protected 
alike  from  wind  and  rain,  it  lives  unhurt  iu  tho  midst  of  all 
the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

4  But  tho  snowdrop  is  here  known  only  as  a  garden-flower. 
Let  us  turn  to  some  of  those  which  are  everywhere  common. 
Ut  u«,  for  example, take  the  "wee,  modest,  criui*on-tip|*d 
flower"  which  spangles  our  mends  and  pastures.  Many 
are  the  poets  who  have  paid  to  it  their  homage;  none  more 
gracefully  than  Montgomery : — 

* 

"  Tis  Flora's  page ;  In  every  place, 
In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair, 
It  opens  with  perennial  grat 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  w<x  slland.rocl;  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 
Tho  rose  has  but  a  summer's  reign, 
The  daisy  never  dies." 

Those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  looking  at  this  flower, 
but  who  have  never  examined  it  with  the  discriminating 
eye  of  the  botanist,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  '°  hear  that 
it  is  not  the  simple  thing  for  which  they  take  it  ;  that  it  is 
not,  in  fact,  one  flower,  but  a  numerous  aasembla.ee  of 
flowers  growing  together,  and  enclosed  in  one  common 
flower-cup  or  calyx.  Kvery  one  of  the  minute  roundish 
yellow  parts  which  form  the  centre  of  the  daisy  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purj>oses,  a  distinct  flower,  and  produces  its 
own  distinct  and  separate  sect  I.  Every  one  of  the  flat, 
white,  "crimson-tipped"  portions,  which  give  to  the  daisy- 
its  star-like  :isj*-ct,  is  also  a  distinct  tlower.  Is  not  this 
fact  strange  in  itself?  But  more  strange  are  the  beneficent 
contrivances  by  which  the  safety  of  this  humble  plant  is 
secured.  Its  white  rays  fold  closely  over  the  yellow  disc 
at  night,  and  also  during  rain,  and  thus  serve  as  a  protection 
to  the  precious  pollen,  on  which  the  fertilisation  of  tho 
plant  depends.  This  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  provision  for 
plants  which  grow  in  humid  and  uncertain  climates.  When 
once  the  important  object  for  which  this  precaution  is 
needful  has  been  attained,  the  petals  lose  sensitiveness, 
anil  close  no  longer.  A  new  provision  now  comes  into 
operation.  The  seeds  arc  formed  ;  but  that  they  may  not 
be  endangered  during  the  process  of  ripening,  the  calyx  or 
flower  cup  contracts,  shields  them  from  the  weather  until 
they  arc  fully  matured,  then  expands,  and,  bending  down- 
wards on  the  stalk,  facilitates  their  escape. 

'  Let  us  take  tip  another  common  flower— let  us  take  one 
which  is  common  everywhere,  even  by  our  dusty  waysides 
— the  despised  dandelion.  It  resembles  the  daisy  in  being 
an  assemblage  of  distinct  florets,  and  in  the  precautious, 
different,  but  not  less  effectual,  for  the  safety  of  the  un- 
ripeucd  seeds.  But  when  the-  seeds  are  ripe,  we  behold  a 
singular  and  beautiful  apparatus  employed  for  their  disjier- 
sion — a  winged  apjiendage  has  been  supplied  to  each.  From 
every  seed  springs  a  stalk  or  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  star 
of  down  of  the  most  delicate  texture:  a  breath,  as  every 
child  knows,  is  sufficient  for  their  dispersion  ;  and,  carried 
along  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  seed  is  scattered  abroad 
over  the  eartlu 

'  If,  by  the  communication  of  these  and  similar  facts, 
which  each  can  verify  for  himself,  we  can  bring  the  young 
to  look  with  admiration  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
but  on  the  skill  and  wisdom  manifested  in  their  structure, 
we  enable  them  more  justly  to  appreciate  the  passage, 
44  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,"  and  so 
far  wo  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  a  text  of  Scripture' 

CHARACTER  OF  A  TRUE  FRIEND. 

Concerning  tho  man  you  call  your  friend— tell  me,  will 
he  weep  with  yon  in  the  hour  of  distress  ?  Will  he  faith- 
fully reprove  you  to  your  face  for  actions  for  which  others 
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are  ridiculing  or  censuring  you  behind  your  back  ?  Will  he 
dare  to  stand  forth  in  your  defence  when  detraction  i»  se- 
cretly aiming  its  deadly  weapons  at  your  reputation  ?  Will 
he  acknowledge  you  with  the  same  cordiality,  and  behave 
to  you  with  the  same  friendly  attention,  in  the  company 
of  "your  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  as  when  the  claims 
of  prido  or  vanity  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  friendship? 
If  misfortune  and  losses  should  oblige  you  to  retire  into  a 
walk  in  life  in  which  you  cannot  api«ar  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction, or  entertain  your  friends  with  the  samo  liberality 
as  formerly,  will  he  still  think  himself  happy  in  your  so- 
ciety, and,  instead  of  gradually  withdrawing  himself  from 
an  unprofitable  connexion,  take  pleasure  in  professing  him- 
self your  friend,  and  cheerfully  assist  you  to  support  the 
burden  of  your  afflictions  ?  When  sickness  shall  call  you 
to  retire  from  the  guy  and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  will 
he  follow  you  into  your  gloomy  at>odc,  listen  with  attention 
to  your  'talc  of  symptoms,'  and  minister  the  balm  of  con- 
solation to  your  fainting  spirit  ?  And  lastly,  when  death 
^hall  burst  asunder  every  earthly  tic,  will  he  shed  a  tear 
upon  your  grave,  and  lodge  the  dear  remembrance  of  your 
mutual  friendship  in  his  heart,  as  a  treasure  never  to  be 
resigned  ?  The  man  who  will  not  do  all  this  may  be  your 
companion  — your  flatterer— your  seducer;  but  depend 
upon  it  he  is  not  your  friend.— ICnfield. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness  may  be  defined  to  be  the  emblem  of  purity 
of  mind,  and  may  be  recommended  under  the  three  follow- 
In?  heads:  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness,  as  it  produces 
affection,  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  chastity  of  sentiment. 
First,  it  is  a  mark  of  |>olitencss,  for  it  i»  universally  agreed 
upon  that  no  one  unadorned  with  this  virtue  can  go  into 
company  without  giving  a  manifold  offence,  'flic  different 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
cleanliness  as  by  their  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  more  they 
are  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  more  they  consult  this 
part  of  politeness.  Scundfy,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be 
the  foster-mother  of  affection.  Beauty  commonly  produces 
love,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it.  Age,  itself,  is  not  un- 
nmiable  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsullied  ;  like  a 
piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth  and  bright,  we  look 
on  it  with  more  pleasure  tluui  on  a  new  vessel  cankered 
with  rust.  I  might  further  observe,  that  as  cleanliness 
renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  it  makes  us  easy  to  our- 
selves ;  that  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  health,  and 
that  several  vices  both  of  mind  and  body  are  inconsistent 
with  the  habit  of  it.  In  the  third  place,  it  bears  a  great 
analogy  with  chastity  of  sentiment,  and  uaturully  inspires 
refined  feelings  and  passions.  We  find  from  experience 
that  through  the  prevalence  of  custom  the  most  vicious 
actions  lose  their  horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  good  examples  fly  from  the  first  appearance  of 
what  is  shocking  ;  and  thus  pure  and  unsullied  thoughts 
are  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by  these  objects  that 
perpetually  encompass  us  when  they  arc  beautiful  and 
elegant  in 'their  kind.— A  .hiwn. 

A  BACHELOR  BLACKBIRD. 

The  following  curious  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr  Saul  of 
Fortsrreen  Cottage,  near  Gurstatig,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Zoologist :— *  Last  year  a  male  blackbird  resided  iu  my 
orchard,  and,  as  it  appeared,  failed  in  finding  a  mate.  As 
early  as  February  he  began  building  a  nest  under  some 
long  leaves  by  the  side  of  a  fenny  place,  having  first 
scratched  away  a  little  earth  iu  order  to  make  a  level  site 
for  the  nest.  When  the  nest  was  finished,  it  was  com- 
pletely concealed  from  the  sight,  and  protected  from  rain, 
by  the  long  leaves  bending  over  it  ;  so  close  was  one  of  the 
leaves,  that  the  bird  had  to  lift  it  up  every  time  he  went  in 
or  out,  a  feat  I  frequently  watched  him  perform.  About 
two  weeks  after  this  nest  was  completely  finished,  tho 
same  bird  built  a  second  in  another  part  of  the  orchard  ; 
and  in  this  second  nest  I  often  saw  him  sitting  later  in  tho 
season.  When  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  he  built  a 
third  nest  in  a  thorn-bush.  During  the  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  these  three  nests  he  would  continually  perch  in 
one  of  tho  highest  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  send  forth  his 
rich  and  melodious  song,  as  if  to  invite  a  partner  to  join  in 
his  familv  cares,  but  always  without  success.*  And  served 
him  right  too,  for  his  atrocious  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
politeness  and  gallantry.  What  would  society  think  of  the 
ladies  were  they  so  facile  as  to  be  wheedled  into  co]>artncry 
in  this  style — tempting  aa  tho  mansion  might  be  to  wliich 


they  were  invited — without  the  proper  attentions,  anxieties,  1 
jealousies,  protestations,  and  so  forth,  which  make  up  the 
sum-total  of  legitimate  courtsliip? 


Recreation  is  intended  to  the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the 
scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise  would 
grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that  spends  his  whole 
time  in  recreation,  is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing  ;  his 
grass  may  grow  and  his  steed  starve  ;  aa,  contrarily,  he  that 
always  toils  and  never  recreates,  is  ever  mowing,  never 
whetting — labouring  much  to  little  purjsjse.  As  good  no 
scytho  as  no  edge.  Then  only  doth  tho  work  go  forward, 
when  the  scytho  is  so  seasonably  and  moderately  w  hettcd 
that  it  may  cut ;  and  so  cuts,  that  it  may  have  the  help  of 


THE  PASSING  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 

Possv  is  creation  ;  whoso  planned 
Railways— the  mighty  veins  and  arteries. 


Swifter  than  night,  or  ploughing  thrown  the 
'Gainst  wind,  and  tide,  and  elemental  strife ; 
Promethean  spirits  conquering  time  ai 
And  quickening  all  the  pulses  of  their 
Throughout  one  vast  organic  gh>he  of  life, 
Made  rich  by  them  with  wonderful  creations, 
Buch  aa  the  opiate  fancy  never  dreamed. 
Even  in  Araby — ports  should  be  deemed, 
If  any  should  ;  for  poetry  is  '  making ' 
As  well  as  writing — to  be  seen  no  less  than 


Lo  !  here  Is  poetry — the  Railway  Train  ! 
First  the  shrfU  whistle,  then  the  distant  roar. 
Tho  ascending  cloud  of  steam,  the  gleaming  brass. 
The  mighty  moving  arm  ;  and  on  amain 
The  mass  comes  thundering  like  an  avalanche  o'er 
The  quaking  earth ;  a  thousand  faces  i 
A  moment,  and  are  gone  like  whirlwind 
m;  i 

and  recognition  for  a  while ; 
A  little  space,  a  minute,  and  a  i 
Then  look  again,  how  twift  It  j 
Away,  away,  along  the  horizon 
Like  drifted  cloud,  to  its  determined  place ; 
Power,  speed,  and  distance,  melting  into  space. 
,  SUA  Jul,.  II.  J 


MENTAL  ENJOYMENT. 

If  I  am  regardless  of  sensual  comforts  and  pleasure*,  if  I 
am  not  greedy  of  dainties,  if  I  sleep  little,  &c.  the  reason  is, 
because  I  spend  my  time  more  delightfully  in  things  whose 
pleasure  ends  not  in  the  moment  of  enjoyment,  and  that 
also  make  me  hope  for  an  everlasting  reward.  Besides,  thou 
knowest  that  when  a  man  sees  that  his  affairs  go  ill,  he  is 


not  generally  very  gay  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
who  think  to  succeed  in  their  designs,  whether  in  agricul- 


ture, traffic,  or  any  other  undertaking,  arc  very  contented 
in  their  minds.  Now,  dost  thou  believe  that  from  anything 
whatsoever  there  can  proceed  a  satisfaction  like  tliat  of 
believing  that  wc  improve  daily  in  virtue  H—Socrate*. 

FALSE  HUMILITY. 

It  is  a  false  and  indolent  humility  which  makes  people 
sit  still  and  do  nothing,  l>eeause  they  will  not  believe  they 
arc  capable  of  doing  much,  for  everybody  can  do  some- 
thing. Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few;  everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue 
and  religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly ;  everybody 
has  some  one  whom  they  can  advise  and  instruct,  or  in 
way  help  to  guide  through  life— Miss  TaUot 


uaoimluica,  pael  Um,  peioa  Two. 
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•ADVICE  TO  THE  POOR  GRATIS.' 

The  medical  profession  obtains  deserved  esteem  for  the 
liberality  with  which  it  acts  upon  this  notification ;  but 
such  generosity  is  not  confined  to  the  professors  of  the 
healing  art— unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  take  the  profes- 
sion as  one  embracing  in  seme  sense  all  mankind,  which 
would  be  so  far  justifiable,  as  almost  everybody  con- 
ceives himself  to  be  able  to  euro  his  neighbours.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  community,  with  little  violence 
to  truth,  that  they  are  willing  to  give  advice  to  the 
poor  gratis.  No  one  grudges  his  advice.  It  is  a  ready 
money  which  all  liave  in  ample  store,  and  are  ever  pre- 
pared to  disburse.  Nay,  the  public  may  even  be  said 
in  this  respect  to  exceed  the  medical  men  in  bounty, 
for  they  are  willing  to  give  advice  to  the  rich,  as  well 
as  to  the  poor,  gratis. 

To  put  this  to  the  proof,  announce  your  being  afflicted 
with  so  simple  an  ailment  as  the  toothache.  Arc  you 
not  sure,  in  that  case,  to  get  an  advice  on  the  subject 
from  every  one  who  may  be  in  the  company  at  the 
moment  ?  No.  1  cries, '  Have  it  out !'  '  By  no  means,' 
says  No.  2 ;  *  why  part  with  a  tooth  which  may  yet  serve 
you  ?  Have  it  stopped  up  t  No.  3  suggests  creosote  j 
No.  4  laudanum ;  No.  5  brandy ;  to  which  No.  6  will 
perhaps  add— 'and  water.'  Others  will  recommend- 
hot  fomentations,  external  applications  of  ice,  cha- 
momile flowers,  flannel  bandages,  ginger,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  essence  of  cloves,  and  peppermint  lozenges. 
The  hydropathist  tells  you  to  sleep  in  a  wet  sheet,  and 
the  homopopathist  to  take  an  invisible  dose  of  poison ; 
whilst  a  facetious  friend  will  in  all  probability  throw 
the  whole  code  of  counsel  into  the  shade,  by  produc- 
ing that  much-worn  jest  of  Joe  Miller,  which  recom- 
mends you  to  fill  your  mouth  with  cold  water,  and 
sit  on  a  fire  till  it  boils.  A  burn  or  scald  is  the  subject 
of  an  equal  amount  of  contradictory  but  gratuitous 
advice.  One  tells  you  to  hold  the  sore  to  the  fire,  giving 
as  a  philosophical  reason,  '  that  it  draws  out  the  heat ;' 
perhaps  upon  Dr  Hanneman's  principle  of  rimilia  simili- 
bus  curantur.  Others  severally  suggest  the  application 
of  cold  cream,  raw  potatoes,  flour,  scraped  lint,  turpen- 
tine, wadding,  pomatum,  spirits  of  wine,  and,  in  short, 
a  hundred  things  all  different  from  each  other.  In  the 
case  of  an  accident  in  the  street,  a  different  piece  of 
advice  is  equally  sure  to  proceed  from  some  dozen  of 
the  bystanders.  Verily,  the  regular  men  with  diplomas 
are  far  from  being  the  only  people  who  give  advice  on 
medical  matters  gratis. 

So  also  with  other  afflictions.  Who  ever  experienced 
any  downcasting  misfortune,  but  he  was  sure  to  receive 
a  vast  quantity  of  good  advice  as  to  the  conduct  which 
he  ought  to  pursue  upon  the  occasion  ?  Some  advise 
means  of  repairing  or  overcoming  the  eviL  Others  are 
sedulous  to  make  the  unfortunate  person  aware  that 


misfortunes  must  be  submitted  to.  They  advise  him  to 
bear,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  advice,  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  advised  party  to  help  fol- 
lowing it.  Unfortunate  and  poor  people  of  all  kinds 
receive  a  vast  quantity  of  good  advice,  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  they  do  not  always  make  a  good  use.  The 
rich  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  them  the  arts  by 
which  they  themselves  have  thriven,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, arc  perpetually  advising  them  as  to  the  proper 
means  for  improving  their  circumstances.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  advantage  of  these 
hint*.  A  widow  with  a  large  family  may  be  imagined 
visiting  a  wealthy  brother-in-law,  to  lay  before  him  a 
statement  of  her  unfortunate  circumstances.  He  receives 
her  with  the  most  affectionate  urbanity,  condoles  with 
her  misfortunes,  admits  their  extent  and  severity,  and 
promptly  comes  forward  to  relieve  her  distresses,  before 
she  has  even  had  time  to  ask  it,  with — his  advice.  He 
counsels  her,  in  the  kindest  aud  blandest  tones,  by  all 
means  to  procure  her  eldest  daughter  a  situation.  He 
suggests  the  expediency  of  getting  one  of  her  boys  into 
some  asylum  for  orphans.  Then  for  herself,  a  house- 
keeper's situation  in  a  nobleman's  family  is  exactly  suit- 
able. Admirable  advice  this,  could  a  widow  with  few 
friends  and  no  influence  contrive  to  follow  it.  As  things 
stand,  it  is  of  about  as  much  use  to  her  as  that  of  a  cer- 
tain fashionable  physician  is  to  his  pauper  patients, 
when,  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  he  advises  them  '  to  take 
a  little  claret-whey,  with  occasional  carriage  exercise.' 
Still,  the  intention  of  the  giver  of  the  advice  was  the 
same.  It  is  not  his  blame  that  the 
profit  by  his  benevolent  recommendations 
must  be  admitted  that,  for  one  good  advice  which  falls 
to  the  ground,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  act 
upon  it,  twenty  arc  lost  through  his  mere  stupidity,  or 
his  self-conceit. 

Even  to  be  poor  only  in  experience  or  sense,  is  suffi- 
cient to  draw  forth  a  large  share  of  this  form  of  benevo- 
lence. Only  appear  a  little  irresolute  about  your  course, 
or  fearful  of  not  proving  competent  for  what  you  arc 
entering  upon— be  young,  be  frivolous,  be  accessible,  or 
simple— and  you  are  sure  to  have  twenty  persons  of  im- 
mense sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world  immediately 
around  you,  offering,  nay,  pressing  upon  you,  advice 
gratis.  'John,  if  you  are  wise,  choose  the  law;  you 
have  a  bachelor  uncle  high  in  the  profession.'  'Wil- 
liam, avoid  that  family  of  the  Scampers;  the  young  lady 
would  never  make  a  proper  wife  for  you.'  '  You're  a 
young  man,  Thomas;  take  a  situation  as  a  clerk,  and 
don't  go  into  business  for  yourself  for  some  years  yet.* 
You  publish  a  juvenile  volume  of  poems,  and  twenty 
critics,  in  the  greatest  concern  for  your  interests,  imme- 
diately advise  you  to  desert  the  dangerous  society  of  the 
Muses :  Byron  himself  received  such  an  advice  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.   4  It  is  our  desire,'  said  his  lord- 


dow  cannot 
And  it 
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ship's  benevolent  censor, 4  to  counsel  him  that  he  forth- 
with abandon  poetry.*  There  would  be  a  vast  deal  more 
good  advice  given  to  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons than  what  is,  were  there  always  good  opportunities 
of  presenting  it.  But,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
found  quite  impossible  to  get  the  advice  offered.  For 
example,  a  merchant  is  entering  upon  an  adventure 
which  all  other  people  believe  will  be  ruinous.  Hun- 
dreds are  saying,  4  If  I  only  could  get  him  advised,  he 
might  be  saved  from  ruin.'  They  fear  to  offend,  and 
keep  their  advice  to  themselves.  A  gentleman  with 
obscure  perceptions  of  arithmetic,  and  large  capacities 
of  enjoyment,  is  overspending  his  income,  and  hope- 
lessly encumbering  his  estate.  Every  other  gentleman 
in  the  county  is  brimful  of  advice  suitable  for  him,  but 
dreads  uttering  it,  lest  it  be  taken  amiss.  A  young  lady 
is  understood  to  be  engaged  to  marry  a  young  gentleman 
who  is  thought,  by  all  Ix-sides  his  intended's  family,  to 
be  unworthy  of  her.  All  declare  their  eagerness  to  ad- 
vise against  the  match,  but  refrain  from  similar  motives. 
Thus  an  incredible  quantity  of  good  advice  is  pent  up, 
and  utterly  lost ;  which  all  must  hold  as  very  much  to 
be  deplored. 

While  Advisativeness  is  a  feature  in  all  characters, 
there  arc  some  in  whom  it  is  unusually  well  developed. 
Impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  they  are  eager  to  diffuse  the  bene- 
fits of  these  qualities  amongst  their  less  gifted  fellow- 
creatures.  Being  so  fortunate  as  to  be  always  right  in 
their  views  and  opinions,  they  labour  to  forco  these 
upon  the  attention  of  all  who  they  think  may  be  the 
better  of  them.  Mention  to  one  of  this  select  corps  that 
you  have  been  insuring  upon  your  life  in  the  Magnum 
Bonum  Mutual  Life- Assurance  Society — 4  Oh,  my  dear 
sir,'  he  will  say,  4  let  me  advise  you  to  sell  out  there,  and 
take  a  policy  in  the  Royal  Proprietary.'  You  inquire 
why,  and  learn,  '/  insure  in  that  office.*  Supposing 
you  mention  a  school  to  which  you  arc  going  to  send 
your  sons,  he  will,  with  equal  anxiety  for  your  good, 
ndvi«e  you  to  send  them  to  a  certain  other  seminary — 
for  why  ?  '  My  boys  go  there.'  After  a  brief  argument 
on  some  speculative  subject  (advisers  do  not  like  long 
arguments),  he  will  cut  short  idl  with—'  Ix.>t  me  advise 
you,  as  a  friend,  to  give  up  these  eccentric  sentiments; 
they  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  your  prosperity  in  life.' 
You  vainly  endeavour  to  get  any  reason  from  him 
beyond.  4  /  think  very  differently.'  Men  of  this  kind 
are  well  known  to  ministers  of  state,  conductors  of  lite- 
rary works,  and  public  men  in  general,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  eager  to  extend  to  all  persons  in  critical 
situations  the  benefit  of  their  extraordinary  sapience. 
Her  majesty's  advisers  are  probably  the  most  advised 
of  all  men.  Without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
but  judging  from  mere  general  appreciation  of  human 
nature,  I  would  venture  to  say,  under  a  considerable 
penalty,  if  wrong,  that  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  get 
less  than  twenty  letters  of  the  most  profound  advice 
per  diem,  at  an  average.  These  gentlemen  it  is  who 
write  letters  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  the  newspapers, 
advising  how  to  rescue  the  church  from  those  dangers 
to  which  it  is  so  much  accustomed.  It  is  they  who 
recommend  proper  sites  for  all  public  monuments.  They 
are  also  great  in  deciding  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
contending  lines  of  proposed  railways — matters  on  which 
they  cannot  but  be  disinterested,  feeing  that  they  have 
not  a  pound  of  stork  in  either,  but  are  only  anxious  to 
discriminate  as  to  how  other  people  should  spend  their 
money.  Such  a  monitor-general  deems  no  subject  too 
humble  for  the  exercise  of  his  gift  He  is  as  ready  to 
advise  ladies  how  to  extirpate  warts,  as  generals  how 
to  fight  battles.  He  tells  a  housekeeper  by  what  means 
she  may  save  a  shilling  n-month  in  the  purchase  of 
coffee,  with  the  same  gravity  as  he  writes  a  letter  in 
the  papers  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  develop- 
ing to  him  a  first-rate  plan  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  Sent  into  the  world  to  scatter  advice  over  it 
broadcast,  it  is  nothing  to  him  how  it  falls,  or  where  it 


germinates.  Only  let  him  say,  4 1  would  advise  you,' 
and  he  is  content. 

How  lamentable  to  think  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
advice  that  is  thus  sown  so  liberally  comes  to  any  good. 
4  Advice  to  the  poor  gratis'  is  a  notification  which  were 
as  well  not  made,  for  nobody  takes  advantage  of  it. 
Where  lies  the  cause  of  this  sad  waste  and  miscxpendi- 
ture  of  good  counsel  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  fatal  won!  ffratut 
All  know  well  that  things  to  be  had  for  nothing  art" 
never  esteemed.  But  put  a  price  on  anything,  and 
mankind  instantly  begin  to  imagine  there  must  be  some 
value  in  it.  Let  me  for  once,  then,  be  an  adviser,  and 
recommend  my  sage  friends  to  cease  giving  conns*! 
gratis.  Let  them  assign  a  scale  of  fees  for  good  admo- 
nitions, and  upon  no  account  ever  give  the  quid  till  they 
have  touched  the  quo;  and  they  may  be  assured  that 
none  of  their  recommendations  will  ever  then  be  allowed 
to  fall 


SAUNTERING*  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

From  l'atterdale  to  Ambleside,  a  small  town  situated 
at  the  head  of  Windermere,  is  a  distance  of  ten  nriks. 
The  first  part  of  the  road,  as  far  as  Brothers'  Water  v» 
mountain  tarn  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  two  brothers  having  beta 
drowned  in  it),  winds  through  level  meadows  skirted  by 
hanging  woods  and  lofty  mountains,  down  whose  side's 

*  A  hundred  torrcnU  rend  their  furious  way  / 

but  the  remainder  of  tho  way  lies  through  a  rugged 
pass,  truly  Alpine  in  its  character,  and  winds  along  • 
contracted  valley,  with  a  lofty  and  naked  mountain  im- 
pending on  the  left,  A  steep  and  difficult  path,  by  the 
side  of  which  a  torrent  tumbles  and  foams  over  it*  rocky 
channel,  leads  to  the  summit  of  this  famous 
we  find  Kirkstone,  a  huge  fragment  of  rock, 

'  who**  church-like  framo 
Gives  to  tht»  Hivagu  pas*  its  name/ 

Besides  its  picturesque  attractions,  this  spot  is  interest- 
ing as  having  been  the  way  by  which  the  Roman  legions 
must  have  passed  on  their  march  to  the  station  it 
Ambleside.  The  whole  scene  is  solemn,  and  profoundly 
impressive.  At  a  height  so  great,  it  may  be  ea«ily 
supposed  that  the  tumults  of  the  world  have  betn  irft 
far  behind,  and  that  no  sound  of  human  life  breaks  iu 
upon  the  intense  and  awful  solitude  that  re;^n>  for 
ever  in  this  romantic  pass.  And  the  traveller  U  fuBy 
prepared  to  say.  with  Wordsworth,  in  his  fine  stanzas 
on  this  i 


•  Within  the  mind  strong  faw-W  w 
A  deep  delight  the  hwnm  thrill*, 
Oft  (is  1  \i*iM  along  this  fork 
Of  thone  fraternal  hills: 
Where,  «ave  the  ruirsed  rocV.  vrp  find 
No  appanage  uf  human  kind, 
>or  hint  of  man.     *  » 
Asj.IrliiK  road  !  that  W-t  tohi.Ia 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn. 
Not  tieldnm  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  ihalt  b«j  my  guide.' 

The  descent  from  the  small  spot  of  table-land  at  the 
summit  to  the  town  of  Ambleside  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  is  sudden,  preci- 
pitous, and  in  some  places  frightfully  stevp,  and  not  s 
little  dangerous;  for  the  road  being  only  the  original 
mountain  track  of  shepherds,  gradually  widened  and 
improved  from  age  to  age,  is  carried  over  ground  which 
no  engineer  even  in  Alpine  countries  would  have  viewed 
as  practicable.  The  views  of  Windermere  and  the  vaDey 
of  Ambleside  obtained  during  the  descent  are  very  fiix- 
The  small  market-town  of  Ambleside  u  budt  m 
pleasing  irregularity  on  the  side  of  a  hill  command- 
ing charming  prospects  of  the  parks  of  Rydal  aad 
Brathay,  and  the  lake  of  Windermere.  It  stand*  npea 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  Roman  station. 
Dictis,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  side*  ex- 
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ccpt  toward*  the  south-west.  The  situation  is  peculiarly 
delightful,  and  its  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  presence 
of  the  rivers  Kothay  and  Brat  hay,  the  two  principal 
feeders  of  Windermere  lake.  Ambleside  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  annual  custom  of  rush-bearing,  which 
once  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  England,  still  lingers. 
The  garlands  of  rushes,  which  are  formed  with  great  taste 
and  elegance  by  the  young  women  of  the  village,  are 
deposited  in  the  church  on  a  Saturday,  and  remain  there 
daring  divine  service  on  the  Sunday,  wheu  each  girl 
takes  her  respective  garland,  and  all  the  bearers  walk  in 
procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music  The  origin  of 
this  simple  ceremony  must  be  traced  back  to  those 
primitive  times  wheu  the  floors  of  churches  were  un- 
paved.  and  a  covering  of  rushes  was  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  from  the  damp  earth.  The  strewing  of 
rushes  was  not,  however,  confined  to  churches ;  private 
houses  and  even  palaces  had  no  better  garniture  for  their 
floors  in  the  olden  times.  In  '  Newton's  Herball  to  the 
Bible,1  mention  is  made  of  '  sedge  and  rushes,  with  the 
which  many  in  the  country  do  use  in  sommertime  to 
strawe  their  parlors  and  churches.'  Ilenzer,  in  his 
Itinerary,  speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  presence- 
chamber  at  Greenwich,  says,  *  The  floor,  after  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  was  strewed  with  hay'  meaning  rushes ; 
and  Shakspeare,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  speaks  of 
those  who 

'  Tickle  the  acnselc*i  rushes  with  their  heel*.* 

It  became  of  course  necessary  at  intervals  to  clear  away 
the  old  covering,  and  strew  fresh  rushes  in  its  place ; 
and  the  annual  renewal  of  the  rushes  was  converted 
into  a  festival,  and  was  attended  with  various  cere- 
monies and  rejoicings.  In  some  few  places  the  cere- 
monial has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
A  mile  from  Ambleside  is 

«  Wooded  Winandermero,  the  river  lake/ 

with  all  its  bays  and  promontories  reposing  in  gentle 
yet  stately  beauty.  Windermere  is  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  iu  breadth, 
and  sweeps  like  a  majestic  river  with  an  easy  bend 
between  low  points  and  eminences  that,  shaded  with 
wood,  and  often  embellished  with  villas,  swell  into  hills 
cultivated  to  their  summits.  For  several  miles  along 
the  western  shore,  however,  a  range  of  rocky  fells  rises 
over  the  water ;  and  on  the  north,  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  the  head  of  the  lake  are  disposed  with 
uncommon  grandeur  of  outline  and  magnificence  of 
colouring.  Two  miles  from  Ambleside  we  reach  Lo- 
wood  Inn.  a  favourite  residence  of  visitors  to  the  lakes, 
delightfully  situated  on  a  small  bay,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  Winder- 
mere. Close  at  hand  is  a  small  villa  called  Dove's  Nest, 
which  will  be  viewed  with  interest  as  having  been  at 
one  time  the  residence  of  the  late  Mrs  Hemans  ;  and  at 
no  great  distance,  perched  on  the  hill-side,  is  EUeray, 
the  property  of  Professor  Wilson,  which,  in  the  words 
of  its  owner, 

'  rots  upon  the  brow 
(Ttencath  iU  sycamore)  of  OtTc*t  Hill, 
A*  if  it  Ktniled  on  Windermere  below. 
Her  green  rcces»es  and  her  Ulanus  still.' 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Lowood  is  one  extremity  of 
the  *  long  vale- village'  of  Troutbeck,  remarkable  for  the 
rude  picturesqueness  of  its  many-chimneyed  cottages, 
with  their  numberless  gables  and  slate-slab  porticos. 
'  The  cottages,"  says  Christopher  North,  '  stand  for  the 
most  part  in  clusters  of  twos  and  threes,  with  here  and 
there  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a  rlachan— many  a 
sma'  toun  within  the  ae  lang  toun— but  where,  in  all 
broad  Scotland,  is  a  mile-long  scattered  congregation 
of  rural  dwellings,  all  dropped  down  where  the  painter 
and  the  poet  would  have  wished  to  plant  them,  on 
knolls  and  in  dells,  on  banks  ami  braes,  and  below  tree- 
crested  rocks,  and  all  bound  together  in  picturesque 
confusion  by  old  groves  of  ash,  oak,  and  sycamore,  and 
by  flower-gardens  and  fruit-orchards  rich  as  those  of 


the  llesperides  ?'  Great  part  of  the  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors, 
locally  termed  *  statesmen,'  in  whose  families  the  same 
properties  have  been  hereditary  for  many  hundred  years. 
They  are  a  sturdy  independent  race,  distinguished  for 
the  possession  of  many  virtues,  which  in  not  a  few  cases 
are  unfortunately  alloyed  by  an  inveterate  propensity  to 
litigation.  It  is  stated  by  one  well  acquainted  with  their 
character,  that  of 4  all  the  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,' 
your  Troutbeck  statesmen  are  the  most  litigious  and 
most  quarrelsome  about  straws.  Not  a  footpath  in  all  the 
parish  that  has  not  cost  a  hundred  pounds  in  lawsuits. 
The  most  insignificant  stile  is  referred  to  a  full  bench 
of  magistrates.  That  gate  was  carried  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  No  branch  of  a  tree  can  shoot  six  inches  over 
a  march  wall,  without  l>eing  indicted  for  a  trespass.  And 
shoidd  a  frost- loosened  stone  tumble  from  some  sheet 
down  upon  a  neighbour's  field,  he  will  be  served  with  a 
notice  to  quit  before  next  morning.  Many  of  the  small 
properties  hereabouts  have  been  mortgaged  over  head 
and  ears  to  fee  rascally  attorneys.  Yet  the  last  hoop  of 
apples  will  goto  the  land  sharks;  and  the  statesman, 
driven  at  last  from  his  paternal  fields,  will  sue  for  some- 
thing or  another,  in  forma  jtaupcris,  were  it  but  the 
worthless  wood  and  second-hand  nails  that  may  be 
destined  for  his  coffin. 

Pursuing  our  route  along  the  eastern  margin  of  Win- 
dermere, many  exquisite  views  are  obtained  of  the  lake, 
the  whole  length  of  which  stretches  out  before  us, 

'  With  all  ita  fairy  crowds 
Of  Ulanus,  thut  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  upot*  of  sky 

Ainonsst  the  evening  clouds.' 

'  There  is  not.'  says  the  author  already  quoted,  '  such 
another  splendid  prospect  iu  all  England.  The  lake  has 
much  of  the  character  of  a  river,  without  losing  its  own. 
The  islands  arc  seen  almost  all  lying  together  in  a 
cluster— below  which  all  is  loveliness  and  beauty — above, 
all  majesty  and  grandeur.  Bold  or  gentle  promontories 
break  all  the  banks  into  frequent  bays,  seldom  without 
a  cottage  or  cottages  embowered  in  trees;  and  while  the 
whole  landsca]>c  is  of  a  sylvan  kind,  parts  of  it  are  so 
laden  with  woods,  that  you  see  only  here  and  there  a 
wreath  of  smoke,  but  no  houses,  and  could  almost  believe 
that  you  are  gazing  on  the  primeval  forest*.'  About  two 
miles  from  Lowood  we  reach  the  mansion-house  of 
Calgarth,  which  we  looked  upon  with  deep  interest  for 
the  sake  of  the  illustrious  dead,  for  there  long  dwelt 
Bishop  Watson,  •  the  Defender  of  the  Faith;  and  there, 
within  the  shadow  of  his  memory,  still  dwell  those 
dearest  on  earth  to  his  beatified  spirit'  From  Calgarth 
to  Rayrig  is  almost  a  continuous  forest,  but  interspersed 
with  glades,  and  occasionally  enlivened  with  open  up- 
lands. At  this  part  of  our  route  the  road  proceeds  along 
a  terrace,  '  to  which,'  says  Professor  Wilson,  '  there  was 
nothing  to  compare  in  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 
There  is  the  widest  breadth  of  water,  the  richest  Yore- 
ground  of  wood,  and  the  most  magnificent  background 
of  mountains  not  only  in  Westmoreland,  but — believe  us 
— in  all  the  world.'  Passing  through  the  stately  woods 
of  Kayrig,  we  reach  the  pretty  village  of  Bowness,  which 
has  been  not  inaptly  termed  '  the  capital  port  town  of 
the  lakes.'  It  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  large  bay,  and 
with  its  irregular  roofr,  white,  blue,  gray,  green,  brown, 
and  black  walls,  its  fruit  -  laden  trees,  central  church 
tower,  and  environing  groves,  presents  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  square  tower,  and  a  large  and  curiously  painted 
chancel  window,  whicli  originally  belonged  to  Furncss 
Abbey.  It  is  divided  into  seven  compartments,  and 
exhibits  sketches  of  Scriptural  subjects,  Roman  Catholic 
superstitions,  ancient  legends,  and  armorial  bearings  of 
several  noble  families.  Entering  the  church,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  lines  in  which 
it  has  been  described  by  Wordsworth  in  the  '  Ex- 
cursion:'— 

•  Not  raiw-d  in  nice  projiortions  wiw  the  pile, 
Hut  Ur.c  and  maeey  ;  for  duration  built ; 
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With  pillar,  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 

By  naked  rafters  intricately  crowied 

Like  leafless  underbought  "mid  some  thick  grove 

All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 

Admonitory  text*  inscribed  the  walls— 

Kucli  in  its  ornamental  itcroll  enclosed ; 

And  marble  monument*  were  hen1  displayed 

Thrnngine  tho  wall*,  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appeared  with  emblem*  graven, 

And  footworn  epitaph*,  and  some  with  uiiall 

And  shining  effigies  of  braos  Inlaid.' 

Here  lie  the  earthly  remains  of  Bishop  Watson,  distin- 
!  guished  only  by  a  small  plate  containing  a  brief  record 
of  his  name,  age,  and  death.  The  finest  edifice  in 
Bowncss  is  the  school,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt 
on  a  most  munificent  scale  by  the  late  Mr  Bolton  of 
Storrs,  and  is  only  much  too  splendid  fur  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  The  view  from  the  front 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  lake.  The  mountains  round  the 
head,  into  the  recesses  of  which  the  waters  seem  to 
penetrate,  arrange  themselves  in  the  most  graceful 
forms,  and  the  wooded  heights  of  the  opposite  shore 
cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  '  the  bosom  of  the  steady 
lake.'  Opposite  Bowncss  is  Belle  Isle,  the  largest 
island  in  Windermere,  upon  which  stands 

'  A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  tho  deep/ 

!  the  residence  of  the  proprietor,  Mr  Cnrwcn.  Belle 
Isle  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Philipsons,  an 
ancient  Westmoreland  family,  who  were  also  owners  of 
j    Calgarth.    During  the  great  civil  war,  two  of  them,  an 
elder  and  a  younger  brother,  had  both  espoused  the 
royal  cause.    The  elder,  to  whom  the  island  belonged, 
■    was  a  colonel,  and  the  younger  a  major,  in  the  royal 
army.     The  latter,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was  a 
man  of  high  and  adventurous  courage,  and  from  some 
of  his  desperate  exploits  had  acquired,  amongst  the 
Parliamentarians,  the  appellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  though  the  war  had  sub- 
sided, private  malice  and  the  desire  of  revenge  long 
k'-pt  alive  the  animosity  of  individuals.     A  certaiu 
Colonel  Briggs,  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
resided  at  this  time  in  Kendal,  and  under  the  double 
:  character  of  a  leading  magistrate  and  an  active  com- 
:  mander,  held  the  country  in  awe.    This  person  having 
i  heard  that  Major  Philipson  was  secreted  in  his  brother's 
house  on  Belle  Isle,  went  thither,  armed  with  his  double 
,  authority  (for  he  was 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  udJle; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  «tylcd  of  War  us  well  as  IVacel. 

with  the  view  of  making  prisoner  so  obnoxious  a  person. 
1  The  major,  however,  was  on  the  alert,  and  gallantly 
j  stood  a  siege  of  eight  or  ten  days,  until  his  brother 
came  to  his  relief.  The  attack  being  thus  repulsed,  the 
major  was  not  a  man  who  would  sit  down  quietly  under 
the  injury  he  had  received.  lie  therefore  raised  a  Bmall 
band  of  horse,  and  set  forth  one  Sunday  morning  in 
search  of  Briggs.  Upon  arriving  at  Kendal,  he  learned 
that  the  colonel  was  at  prayers,  and  proceeding  straight 
to  the  church,  he  posted  his  men  at  the  entrance,  and 
dashed  forward  himself  down  the  principal  aisle  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation.  Whatever  were  his  in- 
tentions— whether  to  carry  his  enemy  oil*  prisoner,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot — they 
were  defeated :  the  colonel  was  not  present.  The  con- 
gregation, as  might  be  expected,  was  thrown  into  great 
confusion  on  seeing  an  armed  man  on  horseback  make 
his  appearance  among  them,  and  the  major,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  astonishment,  turned  his  horse  round 
and  galloped  down  the  next  aisle.  As  he  was  making 
his  exit  from  the  church,  his  head  came  violently  in 
contact  with  the  arch  of  the  doorway,  which  was  much 
smaller  than  that  through  which  he  had  entered.  His 
helmet  was  struck  off  by  the  blow,  his  saddle-girth  gave 
way,  and  he  himself  was  much  stunned.  The  congre- 
gation, recovering  from  their  astonishment,  attempted 
to  make  him  prisoner.  But  his  followers  made  a  furious  | 


attack  on  the  assailants,  and  the  major  killed  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  those  who  had  seized  him,  clapped  the 
saddle,  ungirthed  as  it  was,  upon  his  horse,  and  vaulting 
into  it,  rode  full  speed  through  the  streets  of  Kendal, 
calling  on  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  with  his  whole 
party  succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat  to  his  asylum 
in  Belle  Isle.  The  action  marked  the  man.  Many  knew 
him ;  and  they  who  did  not,  knew  aa  well  from  the  ex- 
ploit that  it  could  be  nobody  but  Robin  the  DeviL  This 
incident  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  having 
furnished  him  with  a  hint  for  his  description  of  a 
similar  adventure  in  Rokeby,  Canto  VI. — the  murder  of 
Wycliffe  by  Bertram  of  Risingham  : — 

*  All  eye*  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  sprang 
A  horseman  armed,  at  headlong  ■peed- 
Sable  his  cloak,  hi*  plume,  his  stood — 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spumed. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  returned  ! 
One  instant'*  glance  around  ho  threw. 
From  saddle-bow  his  pistol  drew ; 
Grimly  determined  waa  his  look. 
His  charger  with  his  spurs  he  vtrook. 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham. 

Tho  first  has  reached  the  central  nave  ; 
Tho  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third  he  was  at  Wyciiffe  s  side.   •  * 
While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceal*, 
Ilcrtrnm  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
lint  floundered  on  the  pavement  floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore  ; 
And  bursting  In  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way : 
'Twas  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  WycliflVs  soldiers  waked  at  once,"  4c. 

Some  distance  below  Belle  Isle,  at  a  place  where  the 
lake  suddenly  contracts,  and  where  two  promontories 
extend  to  meet  each  other,  a  public  ferry  has  been  esta- 
blished, of  which  we  availed  ourselves  to  reach  the 
western  shore.  In  crossing  the  lake,  we  ohraincd  whit 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  view  on  Windermere, 
and  could  not  but  admire  the  extraordinary  clearness  »f 
the  water,  through  which  we  could  see  far  below  the 
inhabitants  of  its  deep  recesses  as  they  played  in  shoals, 
or  occasionally 

'  sporting  with  quick  glance. 
Showed  to  tbe  tun  their  waved  coats  dropt  w  ith  gold.' 

Near  the  ferry  a  pleasure  house  has  been  erected  by  Mr 
Curwen  of  Belle  Isle,  on  a  spot  commanding  fine  vkw» 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  prospect,  however, 
requires  a  fine  day  in  order  to  be  seen  to  advantagt. 
Its  character  is  of  that  beauty  which  disappears  ahm-j* 
utterly  in  wet  or  drizzly  weather.  Further  to  the  scuta, 
but  on  the  eastern  shore,  Storrs  Hall,  the  fine  mansion 
of  Mrs  Bolton,  is  seen  standing  on  a  promontory  whirb 
projects  into  the  lake.  Its  late  owner,  Mr  Bolton,  was 
the  friend  of  Canning,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing frequent  visits  to  this  enchanting  spot  to  obtain  s 
temporary  rest  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  public  lift. 
Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  gives  » 
graphic  description  of  one  of  these  visits,  to  which  ths 
presence  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Wilson, 
gave  peculiar  interest.  4  It  has  not,'  he  says,  '  I  suppose, 
often  happened  to  a  plain  English  merchant,  wholly  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  to  entertain  at  one  time  a 
party  embracing  so  many  illustrious  names.  He  was 
proud  of  his  guests;  they  respected  him,  and  honoured 
and  loved  each  other ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  which  star  in  the  constellation  shone  with  the 
brightest  or  the  softest  light  There  was  "high  dis- 
course," intermingled  with  as  gay  flashings  of  courtly 
wit  as  ever  Canning  displayed,  and  a  plentiful  allowance 
on  all  sides  of  those  airy  transient  pleasantries  in  which 
the  fancy  of  poets,  however  wise  and  grave,  delights  to 
run  riot  when  they  are  sure  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
There  were  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  to  adora 
and  enjoy  this  circle.  The  weather  was  as  Elysian  « 
the  scenery.   There  were  brilliant  cavalcades  "throojb 
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the  woods  in  the  morning*,  and  delicious  boatings  on 
the  lake  by  moonlight,  and  the  hut  day  Professor  Wil- 
son ('  the  Admiral  of  the  Lake,'  as  Canning  called  him) 
presided  over  one  of  the  most  splendid  regattas  that 
ever  enlivened  Windermere.  Perhaps  there  were  not 
fewer  than  fifty  barges  following  in  the  professor's  ra- 
diant procession,  when  it  paused  at  the  point  of  Storrs 
to  admit  into  the  place  of  honour  the  vessel  that  carried 
kind  happy  Mr  Bolton  and  his  guests.  The  three  bards 
of  the  lakes  led  the  cheers  that  hailed  Scott  and  Can- 
ning ;  and  music  and  sunshine,  flags,  streamers,  and  gny 
dresses,  the  merry  hum  of  voices,  and  the  rapid  splash- 
ing of  innumerable  oars,  made  up  a  dazzling  mixture 
of  sensations  as  the  flotilla  wound  its  way  among  the 
richly-foliaged  islands,  and  along  bays  and  promontories 
peopled  with  enthusiastic  spectators.' 

From  this  spot  the  lake  gradually  narrows,  till  it  be- 
comes in  reality  *  the  nVer-lake ;'  and  at  a  place  called 
Newby  Bridge,  six  miles  from  Storrs  Hall,  it  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  river  Leven,  which  carries  its  waters  into 


SURETISIIIP. 

The  unpleasant  nature  of  the  obligation  called  sureti- 
ship  need  not  be  enlarged  upon :  it  is  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  Yet  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
offices  and  situations  to  which  parties  arc  not  eligible, 
unless  they  can  bring  forward  satisfactory  security  fur 
the  sums  which  may  be  intrusted  to  them.  Indivi- 
duals, seeing  friends  thus  depending  for  the  means  of  a 
livelihood,  or  of  advance  in  the  world,  upon  obtaining 
guarantees  for  their  intromissions,  are  often  induced  by 
humane  feelings  to  undertake  such  obligations;  and 
how  frequently  they  suffer  loss  through  tin's  friendly  act 
is  but  too  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals 
who  might  obtain  certain  situations  if  they  could  give 
proper  sureties,  often  fail  to  do  so,  from  either  their  in- 
ability to  get  security,  or  their  honourable  dislike  to 
ask  a  friend  to  undertake  such  a  hazard  in  their  be- 
half. 

The  intellectual  progress  of  our  country  has  at  length 
furnished  a  solution  of  this  class  of  difficulties.  It  has 
been  found  that,  however  uncertain  may  be  the  con- 
tingency of  a  ftdl  before  temptation  in  an  individual, 
there  is  a  determinate  and  regularly  recurring  number 
of  such  lapses  out  of  a  wide  number  of  cases — the  same 
principle  holding  here  as  in  the  annual  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  a  country,  which  are  always  nearly  uniform, 
allowing  for  progressive  conditions.  The  idea  of  found- 
ing upon  this  natural  fact  a  society  for  making  sureti- 
ship  a  matter  of  business,  was  first  explained  to  the 
public  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  August  1840,  by  the 
first  writer  of  the  day  on  this  class  of  subjects,  Augustus 
do  Morgan.  He  showed  that, '  if  a  thousand  bankers' 
clerks  were  to  club  together  to  indemnify  their  securi- 
ties, by  the  payment  of  one  pound  a-year  each,  and  if 
each  had  given  security  for  LflOO,  two  in  each  year 
might  become  defaulters  to  that  amount,  four  to  half 
the  amount,  &c  without  rendering  the  guarantee  fund 
insolvent ;'  also  that,  *  if  it  be  tolerably  well  ascertained 
that  the  instances  of  dishonesty  (yearly)  among  such 
persons  amount  to  one  in  five  hundred,  this  club  would 
continue  to  exist,  subject  to  being  in  debt  in  a  bad 
year,  to  an  amount  which  it  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cluu-ge  in  good  ones.'  In  1842,  these  ideas  were  rea- 
lised by  the  establishment,  under  favour  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  of  '  The  Guarantee  Society,  for  providing 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  persons  in  situations  of  trust, 
where  securities  are  required,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
premium ;  capital  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.'  There 


is  something  startling  at  first  sight  in  such  a  society; 
but  its. advantages  are  readily  discovered. 

The  first  of  these  undoubtedly  is  its  enabling  a  clerk 
or  other  salaried  agent,  of  good  character,  to  obtain  at 
once,  and  without  obligation  to  others,  such  security  as 
he  may  require.  To  quote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  sub- 
ject,* which  has  fallen  into  our  hands — '  One  or  two 
instances  of  deserving  individuals,  debarred  of  their 
well-earned  reward,  may  convince  the  reader  of  the 
serious  hardship  that  the  system  of  private  Buretiship 
often  inflicts  upon  the  deserving.  They  are  selected 
from  two  very  different  ranks  in  life,  and  will  be  sufll- 
cicnt  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  position  here  laid 
down. 

'First,  with  respect  to  the  army.  The  reward  for 
merit,  accompanied  with  pecuniary  advantage,  is  very 
limited  in  this  brunch  of  the  public  service.  Suppose 
the  officer  to  be  educated  in  the  military  school,  and 
immediately  drafted  into  the  army  (which  is  a  very 
common  case),  his  whole  life  will  have  been  spent  either 
on  service  or  in  the  barrack.  He  may  have  distin- 
guislicd  himself  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  obtained 
a  company  by  exertion  amidst  the  greatest  dangers. 
To  the  veteran  of  this  description  the  pay  mastership  is 
the  only  pecuniary  reward  that  can  be  enjoyed  while 
upon  active  duty  with  his  regiment.  He  is  shipped 
from  colony  to  colony,  and  the  war-office  authorities, 
anxious  to  afford  substantial  reward,  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  offering  him  this  appointment  for  ser- 
vices brought  under  their  especial  notice.  In  this  case 
the  most  unexceptionable  sureties  are  required  to  the 
amount  of  L2000,  and  hundreds  of  meritorious  officers 
have  reluctantly  been  forced  to  decline  the  office,  which 
it  would  have  greatly  benefited  them  to  accept,  and 
gratified  the  authorities  to  have  conferred.  An  example 
amongst  officers  of  this  standing  is  not  wanting  to  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  honourable  help  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Guarantee  Society,  and  the  society 
itself  is  under  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the  war- 
office  for  the  support  given  by  them  to  the  society  in 
its  infancy. 

4  The  second  case  to  which  I  would  allude  is  of  an- 
other class.  A  person  who  had  entered  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  large  clubs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  James's  palace,  upon  daily  pay,  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  propriety,  that  he  was  gradually  promoted 
to  the  office  of  assistant  butler.  The  butler  died,  and 
as  valuable  articles  were  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  it 
was  important  that  none  but  a  trustworthy  person 
should  be  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  The  club  was  pro- 
tected in  this  appointment  by  a  bond  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  good  character  of  the  nssistant-butler 
recommended  him  to  the  house  committee,  who  unani- 
mously selected  him  for  the  vacant  office.  The  necessity 
of  providing  sureties,  however,  was  an  insuperable  bar; 
the  man  had  no  friends  of  sufficient  property  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  such  a  favour.  It  was  most  desirable 
that  his  services  should  be  secured,  and  as  the  Guarantee 
Society,  which  at  that  time  had  scarcely  commenced 
business,  offered  the  means  of  removing  the  difficulty, 
some  members  of  the  committee  of  management  com- 
municated with  the  society;  inquiries  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  good  character  of  the  man  ;  the  society 
became  his  sureties,  and  a  deserving,  well-qualified 
person  obtained  his  reward  for  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vices.' 

It  also  appears  that  the  Guarantee  Society  furnishes 
security  under  circumstances  which  form  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  private  mode.  It  not  only  insti- 
tutes a  rigid  investigation  into  the  moral  character  of 
the  applicant — rejecting  him  if  there  be  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect — but  it  exercises  a  care  over  the  parties 
concerned,  demanding  that  the  employer  shall  exert  due 
vigilance  over  the  employed.    Private  parties,  acting  as 


*  8urrtl«hlp :  the  Dangers  and  Defects  of  Private  Security, 
their  Remedies,    fly  Charles  Saundemon.    London :  Bubj 
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securities,  are  usually  prevented  by  delicacy  from  mak- 
ing any  inquiry  about  the  footing  on  which  employer 
and  employed  may  stand ;  and,  when  failure  takes  place, 
they  are  usually  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  how  far  the  alleged 
defalcation  is  real;  but  the  Guarantee  Society  is  under 
no  scruple  on  these  points,  and  facts  prove  that  it  is  well 
for  them  to  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  employers  who 
conceive  themselves  to  be  amply  protected  by  private 
sureties,  often  find  that  these  either  were  fallacious  at 
first,  or  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  so,  their  minds 
being  too  much  engrossed  with  other  objects  to  admit 
of  their  exercising  due  care.  But  a  society  making 
suretiship  a  business,  and  possessing  an  ample  capital, 
may  be  depended  upon  with  absolute  confidence. 

Mr  De  Morgan,  in  the  able  paper  which  has  been 
quoted,  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  objection,  that 
security  obtained  on  commercial  principles  from  a  society 
would  exercise  a  less  control  over  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  assured  party  than  does  a  private  guarantee.  On 
this  point  Mr  Saundcrson  is  still  more  explicit,  and  we 
extract  his  observations  in  full.  '  The  only  consideration,' 
he  says,  '  which  remains  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  effect 
that  the  introduction  of  this  principle  will  have  upon 
other  general  interests  of  the  community,  especially 
with  regard  to  morality.  The  rarity  of  a  prosecution  by 
sureties  sufficiently  attests  the  weakness  of  the  moral 
control  that  private  suretiship  exercises  in  the  relations 
between  the  employed  and  their  bondsmen.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  surety  that  he  has  incurred  a  heavy 
penalty ;  and  it  would  evince  great  ignorance  of  the 
world  to  suppose  relatives  would  further  expose  their 
family  honour  by  public  proceedings  against  the  of- 
fender. Under  6ueh  feelings,  the  worthless  servaut 
escapes  punishment:  he  may  form  other  acquaintance 
and  other  friendships ;  he  possibly  may  obtain  another 
employer  and  other  sureties,  and  run  a  similar  round  of 
folly  and  vice,  and  eventually  plunge  into  greater  de- 
linquencies. The  proceedings  of  the  Guarantee  Society, 
on  the  contrary,  appear  well  calculated  to  arrest  such  a 
course  of  events.  Upon  the  first  defalcation,  if  it  be 
not  a  case  of  gross  fraud,  the  individual  may  be  called 
upon  to  protect  the  society  from  pecuniary  loss,  his 
employer  still  having  the  right  to  prosecute.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  when  a  second  application  for 
guarantee  is  made,  the  answer  of  the  society  to  the  pro- 
posed master  would  be,  "  We  will  not  guarantee  A.  B. 
a  second  time;  we  believe  he  can  be  employed  more 
usefully  than  in  offices  of  pecuniary  trust" 

'The  individual  is  by  such  means  most  probably 
saved  from  the  temptation  that  would  constantly  beset 
him.  If  the  circumstances  attending  the  defalcation 
afford  evidence  of  serious  criminality,  prosecution  will 
certainly  follow.  The  society  have  their  personal  in- 
terest* to  protect,  and  will  in  such  a  cue  exert  the  only 
real  check  upon  the  positively  dishonest— namely,  the 
certainty  of  exposure  and  punishment.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject no  doubt  can  exist :  the  appointment  of  the  solici- 
tors to  the  Association  of  London  Bankers  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fraud,  as  the  society  "s  solicitors  for  the  pro- 
secution of  defaulters,  is  positive  proof  of  the  society's 
determination  that  punishment  shall  follow  a  violation 
of  laws  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
at  large. 

'  The  success  of  the  Guarantee  Society  must  therefore 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  fraud  and  dishonesty.*  In  fur- 
ther proof  it  may  be  stated,  that  of  parties  whose  default 
the  society  have  had  to  make  good,  some  arc  now  un- 
dergoing the  penalty  awarded  by  the  law  as  a  punish- 


ment for  dishonesty,  while  other  delinquents  have  ab- 
sconded to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  prosecution.' 

We  are.  upon  the  whole,  impressed  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  society,  and  believe  we  are  only  doing 
an  acceptable  duty  to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  in 
making  them  aware  of  its  existence. 


» The  experience  of  the  aocidy  has  already  shown  to  the 
directors  that  fraud  by  servant*,  under  private  Min  ti< U  com- 
mitted to  u  serious  extent  In  the  commercial  world.  Cases  daily 
arise  to  prove  how  totally  inadequate  and  defective  the  system  of 
private  Mcurity  i*  iu  a  preventive  of  crime.  Under  the  present 
system,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  banker*,  whose  ex- 
cellent aasociat ion  la  a  safeguard  to  the  best  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  one  or  two  other  prosecuting  associations,  the  punishment 
for  such  crime*  falls  upon  the  surety,  w  ho  ik  altogether  unprotected ;  j 
and  tbe  worthless  del i nqueut  U  left  to  continue  bu  depredation 
upon  the  unwary  public. 


FAITH— A  TALE. 

Every  town  and  city  has  its  promenade,  where  the  in- 
habitants or  visitors  make  it '  their  custom  of  an  after- 
noon' to  lounge.  This  is  either  specially  provided,  as 
in  continental  cities,  by  public  gardens  and  esplanades, 
or  else  the  people  choose  one  of  the  street*  wherein  to 
make  their  daily  perambulations.  Regent  Street  in 
London,  Sackville  Street  in  Dublin,  and  Princes  Street 
in  Edinburgh,  have  been  selected  by  the  respective  in- 
habitants for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  the  last  of  these* 
that  the  first  scene  of  the  little  drama  we  are  about  to 
describe  is  laid. 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  183-,  Princes  Street  was 
unusually  crowded.    Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more 
brilliant  display  of  spring  fashions  than  adorned  the 
fair  promcnaders,  who  made  the  street  gay  with  their 
presence.    Here  a  mother  was  sedately  chaperoning  her 
fair  daughters,  glancing  now  and  then  to  either  side, 
well  satisfied  with  the  unusually  elegant  appearance  of 
the  damsels,  now  that  the  weather  was  fine  enough  to 
admit  of  abandoning  winter  costume.  There  an  infantry 
officer  from  the  castle  loitered  beside  a  couple  of  young 
ladies,  bending  his  head  towards  the  prettier,  that  the 
soft  nothings  it  pleased  liim  to  utter  might  be  ht 
with  greater  distinctness.    Sisters  leaned  on  the 
of  brothers,  fathers  took  care  of  daughters.    At  one 
moment  a  cavalry  officer  front  Piershill  dashed  past 
on  his  hack,  bowing  as  he  rode  to  the  various  ladies 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  assemblies  or 
elsewhere.  Open  carriages,  with  tastefully-attired  occu- 
pants, drove  slowly  past ;  and,  in  short,  the  street  ap- 
peared to  contain  what  the  newspapers  call  all  the 
'  beauty  and  fashion'  of  Edinburgh. 

Amidst  all  this  gaiety,  there  was  one  individual  who 
did  not  partake  of  it.  He  had  already  paraded  the  pave- 
ment several  times,  and  from  the  anxious  scrutiny  with 
which  he  reviewed  every  lady  he  met,  it  was  manifest 
he  sought  amongst  the  crowd  one  bright  particular  star 
on  whom  all  his  thoughts  were  concentrated,  and  for 
whom  all  his  sighs  (and  they  were  deep  and  frequent) 
were  heaved.  At  length,  as  he  crossed  the  end  of  Castle 
Street,  the  young  lady  he  sought  was  seen  to  approach. 
She  was  not  alone,  which  nppeared  to  be  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment to  the  expectant    Her  mother  was  with 
her;  and  one  glance  told  him  that  a  certain  question, 
the  issue  of  which  he  looked  forward  to  with  the  most 
intense  eagerness,  had  been  decided  against  him.  Eyes, 
the  expression  of  which  he  had  studied  for  months,  had 
manifestly  been  weeping.    He  passed  the  two  ladies, 
for  he  was  too  agitated  to  address  them.    With  watch- 
ful gaze,  however,  he  followed  their  steps,  and  once  or 
twice  was  on  the  point  of  overtaking  and  speaking, 
but  prudence  checked  him  ;  for  he  felt  that,  should 
his  worst  fears  be  realised,  his  emotions  would  master 
him.  and  the  rosidt  would  be  quite  ridiculous  in  the 
public  street.    This  forbearance  was,  after  a  time,  re- 
warded.   The  ladies  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  having 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr  Panson  (the  J'oung 
lady's  father),  whom  they  accidentally  encountered, 
went  into  a  music-shop.    The  lover  instantly  quick- 
ened his  pace,  passed  the  old  gentleman  without  recog- 
nition, and  followed  the  two  ladies  into  the  shop. 

Having  succeeded  by  a  mighty  effort  to  control  his 
feelings,  the  intruder  addressed  Mrs  Panson  and  her 
daughter  as  one  intimate  with  them.  The  elder  lady 
returned  his  salutation  with  some  degree  of  coldness. 
Miss  Panson  turned  pale,  and  trembled.  They  had 
come  to  try  a  piano,  and  walked  into  an  inner  room. 


II 
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Barton  (that  was  the  lover's  name)  followed  them — 
a  proceeding  which  evidently  did  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  mamma,  for  she  frowned,  and  inquired 
whether  Mr  Burton  had  come  to  buy  any  music  ?  He 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  still  hovered  near  them. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  anxious  to  speak  a  word  to  Maria 
Panson  without,  if  possible,  being  overheard.  After  a 
time,  they  were  for  an  instant  hidden  behind  a  cabinet- 
piano;  this  was  the  moment;  he  seized  it,  and  whis- 
pered, 4  Be  at  the  ruins  at  eight'  The  young  lady  made 
a  motion  of  assent,  and  Burton  almost  immediately 
afterwards  took  his  leave.  As  he  turned  to  go,  he  en- 
countered a  third  person,  who  had  entered  during  his 
agitation  quite  unperceived — no  other  than  Mr  Panson, 
who,  on  shaking  hands,  asked,  '  Did  you  get  niy  note?' 
Burton  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
'  Then  I  shall  sec  you  at  six  ?' 

4 Punctually,'  was  the  reply;  and  Buxton  left  the 
shop. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  change  the  scene,  though 
not  to  a  very  great  distance  from  where  it  was  first  laid. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  have  never  been  in 
Edinburgh,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  space 
between  Princes  Street  and  the  castle  rock  is  occupied 
with  gardens,  so  that  the  street  from  which  they  take 
their  name  lias  houses  only  on  one  side,  the  other  being 
bounded  by  the  railings  of  the  gardens.  At  the  base  of 
the  steep  ascent  which  leads  from  the  gardens  to  the 
castle  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  half  shrouded  in  ivy,  being 
the  remains  of  an  outwork  covering  a  spring,  from  which 
the  garrison  in  early  times  was  supplied  with  water. 
Beside  it  is  an  alco%x,  made  to  look  ruinous  by  the 
hand  of  art.  This  was  the  spot  indicated  to  Miss  Panson 
in  the  words  which  Burton  uttered  in  the  music-shop ; 
and  here,  as  the  hour  of  eight  approached,  a  young  man, 
attired  in  an  infantry  uniform,  was  seen  pacing  up  and 
down.  Restlessness  and  disappointment,  with  violent 
grief,  were  depicted  on  his  countenance  and  by  his 
actions.  For  u  moment  he  would  pause  in  the  middle 
of  the  graveled  walk,  as  if  plunged  in  the  most  pro- 
found meditation.  Then  he  continued  his  promenade 
with  the  haste  of  a  man  walking  against  time.  For  one 
moment  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  ruined  rather  than 
ruinous  alcove,  and  the  next  he  rose,  and  striding  to 
a  point  from  which  he  could  see  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  gardens  from  Princes  Street,  he  strained  his  eyes 
in  the  twilight  to  seek  the  object  of  his  sorrows.  A 
spectator  observing  the  restlessness  of  the  young  offi- 
cer, would  have  imagined  that  he  was  either  suffering 
under  some  terrible  annoyance,  or  that  he  was  very 
much  in  love.  The  latter  conjecture  would  have  soon 
been  verified ;  for  presently  two  female  figures  made 
their  appearance ;  one  of  whom,  on  seeing  him,  quick- 
ened her  pace,  «o  as  to  leave  her  companion  behind. 
In  an  instant  the  lovers  met ! 

It  has  been  said  that  only  light  griefs  are  loquacious ; 
'deep  sorrow  hath  no  tongue.'  Thus  it  seemed  with 
these  despairing  lovers.  Instinctively  she  had  placed 
her  arm  in  his,  and  they  wandered  far  up  the  steep 
ascent  beside  the  castle  rock,  ere  the  agitation  of  either 
had  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  of  their  breaking 
silence.  The  first  words  were  uttered  by  the  lady ; 
indeed  it  may  be  observed,  that  on  such  occasions  it'is 
the  lady  who  generally  tloes  speak  first. 

4  All,  then,  is  over,'  she  exclaimed,  4  and  this  is  to  be 
our  l  ist  interview !' 

'  Such  is  the  decree  which  has  been  pronounced,'  re- 
plied Edward  Burton.  4 1  kept  the  appointment  with 
your  father  this  evening.  I  cannot  repeat  to  you  what 
he  said,  for  that  would  pain  us  both  unnecessarily ;  but 
it  was  decisive.  My  pretensions  to  your  hand  at  this 
or  any  future  time  are  summarily  rejected:' 

Miss  Maria  Panson  became  so  agitated  on  hearing 
this,  that  her  lover  found  it  necessary  to  place  her  in  a 
garden  seat  near  to  which  they  had  by  this  time  wan- 
dered. Edward  did  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  her  grief. 
He  reminded  her  that,  though  forbidden  to  engage  them- 
selves to  each  other,  it  was  still  in  their  power  to  main- 


tain their  attachment,  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  After 
a  few  years'  foreign  service,  it  might  be  his  fortune  to 
attain  such  promotion  aa  to  entitle  him  to  claim  her  na 
his  bride.  4  Maria,'  he  said  at  length,  passionately,  4  may 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  constant  to  mc  ? ' 

The  young  lady  raised  her  head  and  looked  steadfastly 
at  her  lover  through  her  tears ;  she  gently  returned  his 
grasp,  and,  in  tones  made  tremulous  by  the  struggles  of 
some  feeling  wounded  by  the  suspicion  which  the  ques- 
tion implied,  asked,  4  Could  he  doubt  her?'  Edward,  as 
if  ashamed  of  underrating  the  constancy  of  a  heart  which 
he  believed  to  be  solely  his  own,  intreatcd  forgiveness, 
and  made  the  warmest  protestations  of  his  own  un- 
failing attachment.  At  this  moment  the  lovers  were 
startled  by  the  drums  of  the  castle— a  signal  for  sepa- 
ration which  Edward  dared  not  disobey ;  for  early  the 
next  morning  the  regiment,  in  which  he  was  an  en- 
sign, was  to  march,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at 
a  preliminary  muster.  There  was  no  time  for  words. 
Edward  drew  from  his  pocket  a  coin  nearly  severed 
in  half;  one  portion  he  presented  to  Maria,  the  other 
he  retained.  They  quite  broke  it,  each  keeping  a 
moiety ;  the  meaning  and  impressiveness  of  which  cere- 
mony'must  be  well  known  to  those  who  are  versed  in 
ancient  Scottish  customs,  and  who  have  read  Scott's 
pathetic  novel,  *  The  Bride  of  Lammermuir.'  By  a 
mighty  effort  Edward  tore  himself  from  his  fair  com- 
panion. As  the  soldier  bent  his  slow  and  sorrowful 
steps  towards  the  castle,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
drew  from  his  breast  a  small  packet  with  which  Maria 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  presented  him.  It  con- 
tained  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  he  kissed  it  fervently ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  chivalry  of  old,  he  inly  vowed 
that  these  tokens  should  cheer  him  in  moments  of  des- 
pondency, and  animate  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
With  this  high-soulcd  resolve  he  passed  the  gate  which 
opens  on  the  esplanade,  and  hurried  off  to  his  quarters 
to  prepare  for  duty. 

Maria,  on  her  part,  was  found  by  her  young  com- 
panion weeping  bitterly,  and  scarcely  able  to  support 
herself.  With  kind  solicitude  her  friend  helped  her 
along,  and  strove,  with  words  of  soothing  and  en- 
couraging consolation,  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  the 
grief  she  suffered.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  they 
quickened  their  pace.  In  the  gloomiest  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  the  path  is  almost  hidden  by  overhang- 
ing trees,  they  heard  to  their  great  alarm  footsteps 
overtaking  them.  This  induced  them  to  double  their 
speed  ;  it  was  useless ;  the  heavy  tread  of  a  man  still 
gained  upon  them  ;  and  in  another  instant  Maria  heard 
her  name  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  not  un- 
mixed with  anger.  On  looking  round  she  beheld  her 
father ! 

The  result  was,  that  Maria's  misery  was  increased 
tenfold,  and  that  night  was  without  doubt  the  most 
wretched  she  had  ever  spent,  as  her  disordered  and 
careworn  appearance  next  morning  fully  indicated. 

After  breakfast  Mr  Panson  took  his  daughter  kindly 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  study.  Her  heart 
beat  violently,  for  she  had  a  presentiment  that  Ed- 
ward was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  *  My 
dear  Maria,'  he  commenced,  4  neither  your  mother 
nor  myself  can  see  you  in  this  state  of  "affliction— in 
spite  of  the  imprudence  on  your  part  which  has  led  to 
it— without  feeling  deeply  afflicted.  Let  me  reason 
with  you  a  little  on  the  engagement  you  would  have 
entered  into  with  Mr  Burton.  Let  mc  assure  you  it 
is  from  no  caprice  or  hardness  of  disposition  that  I 
have  so  decisively  negatived  your  mutual  wishes.  He 
is,  I  confess,  a  well-conducted,  and,  for  anght  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  an  amiable  young  man ;  but  his  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  his  want  of  fortune,  are  obstacles  to  any 
hopes  of  happiness  as  your  husband.  It  was  therefore 
my  duty  to  reject  him  as  a  son-in-law.  You,  an  only 
daughter,  must  have  either  followed  him  to  India,  and 
deprived  your  parents  of  your  much- cherished  society, 
or  have  remained  burdened  with  an  engagement  in- 
dulging in  a  fruitless  hope  that  young  Burton  would 
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carve  his  way  to  fortune  with  his  sword,  which  is  in 
these  days  the  worst  of  all  instruments  for  making 
money.'  *  When  her  father  adverted  to  the  idea  of  her 
going  abroad,  and  leaving  him  and  her  mother,  Maria's 
tears  fell  fast,  and  she  remembered  that,  amidst  the 
strong  feelings  which  had  lately  agitated  her  breast, 
she  had  never  definitely  thought  of  that  event  as  form- 
ing a  necessary  consequence  of  her  union  with  Edward. 

4  Ik-sides,'  continued  the  kind  father,  *  you  are  young, 
and  the  ardent  feelings  of  youth  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted.  Burton  has  been  your  only  lover;  your 
affections  have  yet  to  be  tested  by  the  adulation  aud 
addresses  of  others.    \o\\  may  change !' 

*  Never !'  interrupted  the  young  lady  with  firmness. 

'  Make  no  rash  vows,  my  dear ;  and  I  trust  you 
have  made  none.  Unknown  to  you,  I  witnessed  the 
parting  scene  in  the  gardens  last  night.'  At  this  an- 
nouncement Maria  started,  and  a  crimson  blush  sud- 
denly overspread  her  face.  'Nay,  child,  I  have  no 
wish  to  reproach  your  imprudence,'  Mr  Pan  son  added ; 
'  you  sulTer  enough  already  -,  for  at  this  time  I  believe 
your  grief,  and  the  love  which  it  springs  from,  to 
lie  sincere.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  forbid;  aud 
that  is  correspondence :  for  understand,  that  no  latent 
hope  of  ever  gaining  my  or  your  mother's  consent  to 
the  match  must  linger  within  yon.  Remember,  not  a 
letter  must  be  sent  to  or  received  from  Edward  Bur- 
ton -,  and  tli is  is  the  last  time  his  name  shall  ever  pass 
my  lips."  Maria  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  it  was  months  ere  she  recovered  her  wonted 
cheerfulness. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  due  development  of  our  story, 
that  the  reader's  imagination  should  help  us  to  pass  over 
a  space  of  twelve  years.  In  that  period  many  changes 
hail  taken  place;  none  more  rapid  and  important  in 
their  consequences  than  the  position  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  Amidst  these  Burton  took  a  not  inglorious 
part.  He  proved  himself  on  several  occasions  a  good 
and  brave  soldier,  and  his  gallantry  was  rewarded  with 
promotion,  which  he  earned,  however,  not  without  some 
sacrifice  of  bodily  health ;  and  after  having  long  endured 
the  trying  influence  of  Eastern  climes,  he  obtained  his 
majority  and  leave  of  absence  to  return  home.  Amongst 
all  the  chances  and  changes  which  a  dozen  years  had 
produced,  the  general  appearance  of  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  was  only  altered  by  the  display  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional shops,  and  the  handsome  front  of  a  club-house, 
which  had  recently  been  erected.  The  trees  in  the 
gardens  had  grown  taller,  and  the  ruins  had  received  a 
few  more  strokes  of  the  picturesque  from  the  legitimate 
artist  in  that  line — Father  Time.  Still  the  street  itself 
was  enlivened  by  gay  company — elegantly  attired  ladies, 
military  danglers  from  the  castle,  aud  cavaliers  from 
Piershill,  abounded  as  heretofore. 

On  a  spring  afternoon  quite  as  sunny  as  that  on 
which  our  story  opened,  a  travelling  carriage  was  drawn 
by  four  horses  up  to  the  door  of  Mackay's  hotel.  Its  oc- 
cupants were  a  gentleman  whose  complexion  betokened 
a  recent  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  and  a  lady,  who, 
as  she  stepped  from  the  carriage,  was  remarked  by  the 
casual  passers-by  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
to  possess  great  beauty.  Travellers  who  go  about  in 
coaches-and-four  are  invariably  indulged  with  the  inn's 
best  room,  and  accordingly  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were  ushered  into  the  front  drawing-room,  the  windows 
of  which  looked  into  the  Princes  Street  gardens. 

*  Dinner,  sir  ?*  inquired  the  waiter,  bowing  low  enough 
to  let  his  towel  of  office  touch  the  ground. 

'  Decidedly !'  replied  the  traveller  with  the  unhesi- 
tating promptitude  of  a  hungry  man. 

'  For  two,  sir?" 

'  ( )f  course,  and  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Meantime.'  rejoined  the  lady,  '  send  up  my  servant.' 
The  waiter  bowed  again,  turned  on  his  heel  like  an 
automaton,  and  left  the  room. 

'Well,  darling.'  said  the  husband,  'here  we  are  at 
bst  in  my  native  city  of  Edinburgh.  I  shall  sdmost 
dread  to  inquire  after  old  friends ;  twelve  years  makes 


sad  havoc  amongst  them.'  He  waUted  to  the 
and  looked  at  the  passers-by  for  a  short  time.  '  Yes 
— all  new  faces.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  acquaintanca 
I  left  behind  me,  there  will  scarcely  be  one  to  greet  me 
on  my  return.' 

1  Yes,  one!'  replied  the  wife,  placing  her  hand  on  hu 
shoulder.  '  Welcome,  welcome,  dearest  Edward,  back 
to  the  place  of  your  birth  ;  I  love  it  for  your  sake.' 

This  affectionate  speech  was  accompanied  with  i 
little  endearment,  which  nearly  overthrew  the  hus- 
band's firmness ;  but  it  does  not  do  for  soldiers  to  he 
overcome,  bo  he  answered  quickly,  4  You  must  love  it 
for  its  own  sake,  Milly.  It  is  a  beautiful  place.  Look  at 
those  gardens ;  are  they  not  refreshing  to  see  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  city  ?' 

The  lady  admired  the  slopes,  the  walks,  and  the  bold 
rock  shooting  up  perpendicularly  from  the  earth.  At 
last  her  eye  wandered  to  the  ruins,  and  she  inquired 
what  they  were.  The  gentleman  was  a  little  discon- 
certed; stammered;  but  at  length  managed  to  get  out. 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  At  this  moment  his 
eye  caught  the  figure  of  an  old  friend  between  the 
trees.  '  Ah !'  he  exclaimed,  *  there  is  Watertnn ;  I  am 
glad  he  is  in  town;  he  shall  be  amongst  the  first  I 
will  seek  out.  You  will  like  him  amazingly ;  he  is  an 
excellent  fellow — and  so  droll.' 

The  dinner  was  soon  despatched,  and  plans  arranged 
for  the  evening.  The  lady  was  to  write  letters  to  her 
friends  in  London,  and  the  major  (for,  to  keep  five 
reader  no  longer  in  suspense,  the  '  arrivals'  were  Major 
Burton  and  hi*  wife!)  intended  to  seek  out  Waterton 
To  carry  out  the  first  intention,  Mrs  Burton  rung  fur 
her  writing-desk.  Her  maid  answered  the  summons, 
but  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agitation.  She  trembled, 
and  taking  up  one  corner  of  her  apron  for  fear  the 
should  have  occasion  to  cry.  exclaimed,  '  Please,  ma'am. 
I  could  almost  hang  myself  with  vexation  ;  for,  pleas* 
ma'am,  I  thought  I  put  your  desk  into  the  rumble,  and 
I  didn't.' 

*  Then  it  is  left  behind  ?   How  very  provoking.' 

'Oh,  no  matter!'  6aid  the  major;  'tell  Johnson  U 
give  you  mine.'  Whereupon  the  girl  flew  out  of  the 
room  like  a  person  who  had  escaped  some  appalling 
danger. 

'  There  were  tilings  of  consequence  in  my  desk,*  said 
Mrs  Burton;  'letters  which  I  should  not  wish  all  tLr 
world  to  read.' 

'  Some  of  mine  perhaps  ?'  returned  the  major.  The 
lady  assented.  'That  is  perplexing.'  he  continued; 
'  but  never  mind,  you  can  use  my  desk  for  the  present : 
here  is  the  key.'  The  desk  was  brought.  Mrs  Burton 
began  her  task  of  k-tter- writing,  and  the  husband  sallied 
forth  to  discover  the  abiding  places  of  a  few  of  has  old 
friends — Waterton  amongst  the  rest. 

Whf  .  the  lady  had  finished  her  first  epistle,  the 
could  not  find  the  wax ;  and  while  ransacking  every 
part  of  the  desk,  all  of  a  sudden  out  flew  a  little  drawer. 
Though  startled  at  first,  she  was  much  more  startled 
afterwards:  something  was  concealed  in  this  myste- 
rious little  recess.  With  trembling  hand  she  opened 
a  small  paper  packet.  It  contained  a  lock  of  hair, 
and  (destruction  to  her  mental  peace!)  auburn  hair 
— not  the  jet  black  lock  she  in  a  moment  of  roman- 
tic folly  gave  to  her  husband  during  his  loverbood! 
But  lest  that  should  fail  to  make  her  wretched,  there 
was  another  evidence  of  more  than  equivocal  import 
She  had  read  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  knew  the 
full  meaning  and  intent  of  that  severed  half-sovereign '. 
She  had  a  rival !   Some  fair-haired  Lucy  Ashton ! 

In  the  midst  of  her  distress.  Major  Burton  returned, 
bringing  news  that  he  had  met  with  Waterton,  who 
promised  to  come  in  to  take  his  negus,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  the  bride.  She  received  the  information  with 
greater  indifference  than  pleased  her  husband.  She 
looked  pale  and  agitated.  He  asked  her  the  can**-. 
Mrs  Burton  said  nothing,  but  with  dumb  thourta 
effective  eloquence  displayed  the  lock  of  hair  and  ths 
love-token.    It  was  now  the  major's  turn  to  turn  pule 
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and  become  agitated.  For  a  time  he  could  not  reply ; 
and  when  he  made  the  attempt,  mattered  something 
about  a  former  engagement,  youthful  folly,  and  the 
other  excuses  always  uppermost  ou  such  occasions. 

1  Of  course,'  said  the  lady  in  a  tone  of  pique.  '  I  can 
have  no  right  to  inquire  into  circumstances  which  hap- 
pened before  we  met    But  you  bare  deceived  me !' 

*  Deceived  you,  Millicent ;  I  am  incapable  of  ' 

*  Nay,  do  not  sink  deeper  into  falsehood.  You  katv 
deceived  me.  When  we  formed  our  solemn  engagement, 
I  was  made  to  believe  that  no  former  one  existed.' 

Major  Burton  stood  a  little  abashed,  and  wisely  thought 
that  the  best  way  was  to  own  his  fault,  and  to  sue  for 
forgiveness.  This  he  did ;  but  the  lady  appeared  in- 
exorable. '  Come,  dearest,'  he  said  beseechingly,  4  be 
a  little  charitable.  At  all  events,  whatever  feeling  you 
may  have  to  expend  on  the  affair,  let  me  enlist  it  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  girl  to  whom  your  irresistible 
attractions  have  made  me  false.  1  own  that  the  hope- 
less misery  she  must  have  felt  on  hearing  I  had  lie- 
come  the  husband  of  another,  has  indeed  cost  me  many 
a  pang,  and  formed  a  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  hap- 
piness you,  dear  Millicent,  have  filled.'  The  major 
said  Jiis  with  so  much  emotion  and  earnestness,  that 
his  wife  could  scarcely  help  being  affected.  She  de- 
manded to  know  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  He 
told  her  honestly  and  without  reservation.  He  did  not 
conceal  the  pledge  of  eternal  fidelity  he  and  Marin 
Panson  had  exchanged  at  the  ruin  in  the  garden — a 
pledge  the  token  of  which  was  now  lying  before  them. 

Next  to  love,  pity  is  the  strongest  passion  which 
warms  the  breast  of  woman ;  and  if  any  resentment 
lurked  in  Millicent  Burton's  heart  against  her  hus- 
band, it  was  now  turned  to  pity  for  the  wretchedness 
into  which  she  was  unwittingly  the  cause  of  plunging  a 
confiding  and  perhaps  amiable  girl.  '  For  her  sake,' 
she  said,  4 1  cannot  forgive  you.  At  least  you  might 
have  written  to  break  off  the  engagement  before  pro- 
posing to  me.* 

4  But  we  were  strictly  prohibited  from  corresponding. 
Poor  girl!  I  must  own  I  dread  to  inquire  after  her.  1 
feel  acutely  the  wrong  I  have  done;  it  m  irreparable.' 

4  I  fear  she  will  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  me!'  re- 
plied Mrs  Burton,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  jocular,  but  in 
reality  not  much  pleased  witli  the  deep  remorse  her 
husband  professed. 

4  No,  no,  Milly ;  let  the  honesty  with  which  I  have 
confided  to  you  every  tittle  of  that  unhappy  affair 
banish  so  unworthy  a  thought;  nothing  but  a  full  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  my  own  and  your  affection 
would  have  wrung  the  painful  disclosure  from  me.  No ; 
if  we  should  meet— if.  by  the  interference  of  friends, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  I 
know  Miss  Panson  to  possess,  she  can  endure  to  be- 
hold me  the  husband  of  another,  be  it  yours  to  nour  the 
balm  of  friendship  into  the  wounds  I  have  made.  You 
will  be  her  friend,  Milly?'  Mrs  Burton  placed  her 
hand  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  said  with  a  sigh  she 
would. 

At  this  moment  Mr  Waterton  was  announced.  The 
introduction  to  Mrs  Major  Burton  was  soon  made, 
and  the  two  friends  were  speedily  engaged  in  an  inte- 
resting conversation  concerning  the  fate  and  fortune*  of 
several  of  their  old  cronies.  Nothing,  however,  could  ex- 
ceed the  caution  with  which  Burton  avoided  the  small- 
est allusion  to  the  Pansons.  And  Waterton,  though 
he  named  several  of  their  acquaintance*,  never  once 
mentioned  them  :  refraining  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  major's 
wife.  When,  therefore,  the  lady  rose  to  retire,  upon 
the  plea  of  fatigue,  Burton's  heart  beat  fsist  with  ap- 
prehension, lie  dreaded  to  hear  the  truth  which  lie 
feared  would  come  out  in  his  wife's  absence.  How 
could  he  justify  his  falsehood,  the  effect  of  which  he 
did  not  doubt  had  been  disastrous?  Perhaps  the  victim 

of  his  faithlessness  was         But  he  dared  not  anticipate 

the  truth.  He  would  know  it  presently,  for  Mrs  Burton 
had  left  the  room.    The  reminiscences  of  bygone  days 


were  then  renewed ;  but,  to  Burton's  astonishment,  his 
friend  fought  as  shy  as  before  of  the  subject  of  the 
Pansons.  This  helped  to  increase  the  major's  fears. 
Delicacy  evidently  prevented  Waterton  from  shocking 
his  feelings  by  some  fatal  disclosure  concerning  Maria. 
He  was  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness,  perhaps — he 
shuddered  to  think — of  her  life  ! 

After  a  long  gossip  Waterton  left,  and  Burton  retired 
to  his  chamber  fully  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  the 
vilest  perjurers  upon  earth! 

Before  parting.  Waterton  made  the  major  promise  to 
dine  with  him,  and  bring  his  wife.  Next  day  nt  the 
appointed  hour  they  made  their  appearance  at  Water- 
ton's  house.  Burton's  spirits  were  much  depressed. 
He  dreaded  going  into  society,  knowing  that  6ooncr  or 
later  the  crisis  must  come;  that  some  person  who 
knew  the  Pansons  would  blurt  out  the  fate  which  he 
doubted  not  had  befallen  his  victim.  In  this  mood  he 
entered  the  drawing-room,  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm. 
To  his  surprise  he  beheld  Waterton  romping  with  three 
children,  whose  likeness  to  him  at  once  pronounced 
a  very  near  relationship.  He  greeted  his  guests  heartily, 
and  said  Mrs  Waterton  would  be  down  immediately. 

'  Why,'  exclaimed  the  major,  'you  never  told  me  you 
were  married.' 

'  No,'  said  the  host ; 4  delicacy  forbade  that.' 

4  Delicacy  ?' 

4  Yes ;  and  when  you  know  u-hom  I  have  married,  you 
will  understand  my  reserve — but  here  comes  a  better 
explanation  than  words  can  give' 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs  Waterton  entered.  She 
welcomed  her  guests  with  great  cordiality.  Burton 
started;  he  trembled  with  amazement;  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  exclaim,  '  Miss  Panson  ?' 

4  Yes,'  interposed  Waterton,  4  Miss  I'anson  a  dozen 
years  ago,  but  Mrs  Waterton  now.  Why,  your  friend 
and  I  have  been  married  these  ten  years  !' 

4  Miss  Panson  married!'  repeated  Mrs  Burton  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  as  the  last  suspicion  of  a  rival 
was  thus  banished  from  her  breast.  4  Oh,  my  dear 
madam,  how  very  delighted  I  am  to  know  you;'  and 
she  seized  both  her  new  friend's  hands  and  shook  them 
heartily. 

This  then,  was  the  love-stricken  broken-hearted 
damsel  whom  Burton  had  conjured  up  in  imagina- 
tion !  This  was  the  wreck  his  broken  faith  had  pic- 
tured !  Instead  of  a  pale  grief- burdened  lady,  he  beheld 
a  matronly,  but  still  pretty  woman,  full  of  life,  gaiety, 
and  happiness.  '  The  fact  is.  my  love,'  whispered  Mrs 
Burton  to  her  husband  as  they  went  down  to  dinner, 
4  you  arc  not  the  desperate  lady-killer  you  think  your- 
self!' The  major  was  at  first  conspicuously  chop- 
fallen  ;  and  some  remote  allusions  to  the  Princes  Street 
gardens,  in  which  Mrs  Waterton  took  the  lead,  gave  him 
so  much  uneasiness,  that  they  were  after  a  time  not  re- 
peated. A  glass  or  two  of  champagne,  however,  nerved 
the  soldier  for  a  downright  assault  on  his  former  engage- 
ment with  his  friend's  wife;  and  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  he  and  his  host  entered  laughingly  into  the 
subject  of  their  respective  marriages.  Each  of  course 
(as  all  husbands  do  after  dinner)  spoke  raptures  of  his 
wife.  4  Besides  all  my  love,'  said  Burton,  4 1  owe  my 
Millicent  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Possessed  of  a 
large  fortune,  she  preferred  sharing  it  with  me,  then  a 
poor  subaltern,  to  marrying  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Calcutta.' 

4  For  my  part,'  returned  the  other,  4  until  Marin's 
father  died,  which  he  did  three  years  since,  the  only 
fortune  I  got  with  my  wife  was  herself,  and  part  of  a 
lndf  sovereign  which  ' 

*  Nay,  nay,  spare  me  on  that  point  1'  exclaimed  Bur- 
ton, rising  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 

Young  reader,  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  little 
sketch  is— beware  how  you  trust  solely  to  the  ardent 
and  inconsiderate  feelings  of  youth ;  vows  uttered  under 
their  influence  are  invariably  4  rash'  ones,  which  a 
venerable  maxim  tells  us  we  ought  never  to  make. 
Actuated  by  the  blind  impulse  of  violent  emotions,  we 
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are  sure  to  deceive  ourselves— imagining  that  we  are 
perfectly  sincere,  when  we  are  merely  impelled  by  a 
giddy  and  untoward  passion,  nothing  abated  by  the 
well-meant  interference  of  relatives  and  friends.  The 
consequence  of  such  conduct  is,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
promises  then  made  is  as  unstable  as  the  feelings  that 
prompt  them.  Had  Edward  and  Maria  really  loved  as 
they  thought  they  did  on  parting,  they  would  never 
have  broken  their  4  faith.' 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF 
DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

The  diffusion  of  science  has  not  a  more  efficient  agent 
than  the  familiar  explanation  of  familiar  occurrences. 
Every  appearance  in  nature,  however  trivial  it  may 
teem,  is  governed  by  laws  as  immutable  ns  those  which 
regulate  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  itself;  and  to  know 
well  that  which  is  simple  and  common,  is  the  best 
and  only  preparative  for  the  investigation  of  what  is 
difficult  and  obscure.  The  discovery  of  naturnl  laws, 
and  the  familiar  explanation  of  them,  require  different 
gifts  of  mind— gifts  which  are  very  seldom  possessed  by 
the  same  individual.  The  former  demands  patient  in- 
vestigation, powerful  grasp  of  intellect,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  relative  causes  and  effects ;  whereas  the 
latter  dcjiends  more  on  the  pleasing  aptitude  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  institution  of  comparisons  between  things 
known  and  the  tiling  to  be  described.  Both  gifts  arc.  how- 
ever, alike  indispensable  to  the  dissemination  of  science ; 
and  it  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  the  original 
discoverer,  that  the  individual  who  renders  the  disco- 
very familiar  should  meet  with  an  equal  share  of  appro- 
bation. The  one  addresses  himself  to  those  whose  learn- 
ing and  habits  of  mind  are  kindred  to  his  own,  the  other 
to  the  young,  or  to  men  whose  time  and  toils  forbid  the 
acquisition  of  vast  learning,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
capable  of  understanding,  and  of  deriving  enjoyment 
from  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  operations,  when  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  them.  Convinced  that  the  condition 
of  the  masses  will  improve  with  their  knowledge,  and 
that  the  young  can  only  be  successfully  instructed  in 
science  by  leading  them  upwards  from  things  familiar 
and  obvious,  we  feel  pleasure  in  noticing  every  honest 
effort,  however  humble,  which  is  made  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  desirable  objects.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  recent  attempts  in  this  line  is 
that  of  Mr  Cower,*  wherein  familiar  objects  and  every- 
day occurrences  are  explained  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
winning,  that  he  must  be  a  very  dull  individual  indeed 
who  dues  not  rise  after  its  perusal  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  every  subject  which  it  trents. 

The  plan  of  this  little  trifle  is  as  familiar  as  its 
style.  The  author  begins  with  the  bedroom,  leads  his 
pupil  through  the  breakfast-parlour,  a  morning  walk,  the 
kitchen,  the  study,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  summer's 
evening— explaining  as  he  goes  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  more  prominent  objects  and  operations.  In  intro- 
ducing Mr  Gower's  tiny  treatise  to  notice,  we  can  only 
glance  at  a  few  random  passages,  recommending  the 
whole  to  every  schoolboy  and  beginner  in  science. 

*  The  current  of  air  and  smoke  which  ascends  the 
chimney  is  again  an  object  to  attract  our  attention- 
caused  by  the  same  expansive  power  of  heat.  The  air, 
as  it  passes  through  and  over  the  fire,  becomes  greatly 
increased  in  bulk,  and  consequently  lighter;  that  is,  a 
gallon  of  air  expanded  to  double  its  bulk,  or  two  gallons, 
will  weigh  only  as  much  as  it  did  before  it  was  so  in- 
creased, which  causes  it  to  ascend  through  the  denser 
part,  leaving  its  space  to  be  filled  by  cold  air  from  the 
door  or  window.  By  this  means  the  fire  is  supplied 
with  the  proportion  of  fresh  air  necessary  for  combus- 
tion, whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  rarefied  air  as- 
cends the  chimney,  carrying  up  with  it  the  smoke  or 
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dense  vapour  which  arises  from  burning  bodies.  It 
may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that,  when  a  fire  is  lighted 
in  a  room,  the  air  does  not  descend  the  chimney  to 
supply  it,  because  that  appears  the  easiest  access  to  the 
outside  air ;  and  this,  if  the  chimney  were  very  large, 
and  quite  open  above,  so  as  to  admit  space  enough  for 
an  ascending  and  descending  current,  might  be  the  case. 
To  obviate  this,  if  the  chimney  is  large,  we  contract  the 
opening  at  top  by  putting  on  a  chimney-pot,  by  which 
means  the  current  of  ascending  air  is  rendered  so  strong 
through  the  small  aperture  as  to  prevent  the  external 
air  from  entering.  We  are  very  frequently  disturbed 
by  smoke  coming  into  our  rooms,  particularly  at  first 
lighting  a  fire,  and  more  especially  when  other  fires  in 
the  house  have  l>een  burning  some  time  previously. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  occasion  a  downward 
current  of  air  in  the  chimney,  caused  by  the  other  fires 
requiring  a  supply  of  air;  and  the  open  cliimney  bein? 
the  easiest  way  by  which  the  air  can  find  admittance, 
this  occasions  the  chimney  to  smoke  when  the  fire  is 
first  lighted  ;  but  if  the  door  of  the  room  is  closed,  and  a 
slight  portion  of  the  window  opened,  the  room  is  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  other  fires,  and  the  smoke 
will  then  ascend  the  chimney.  When  the  fire  is  suffi- 
ciently established  to  cause  a  good  draught,  the  window- 
may  be  again  closed,  and  the  door  opened  without 
further  annoyance,  because  the  air  to  feed  the  other 
fires  in  the  house  will  no  longer  find  this  chimney  the 
easiest  way  of  introduction,  and  some  other  means  of 
entrance  will  probably  soon  discover  itself.  Sudden 
gusts  «f  wind  arc  apt  to  cause  chimneys  to  smoke,  by 
removing  the  equality  of  the  atmospheric  pressurt  en 
the  outside,  whilst  the  interior  pressure  is  not  ex.ictly 
subject  to  the  same  influence.  During  the  gust,  the 
perpendicular  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  is  partly 
removed  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  passes  over,  in 
the  same  manner  thnt  the  pressure  or  weight  of  a  can- 
non-ball is  removed  from  the  earth  while  it  is  flying 
along,  its  velocity  having  overcome  its  gravity  or 
weight;  but  when  it  loses  its  velocity,  its  weight  again 
becomes  perceptible,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Trie 
consequence  is,  that  during  the  time  of  the  gust,  whibt 
the  pressure  is  removed,  there  is  a  rapid  draught  up  the 
chimney,  caused  by  the  want  of  resistance  above  ;  bet 
the  moment  the  wind  lulls  again,  this  pressure  returns 
the  upward  draught  is  suddenly  checked,  which  causes 
a  momentary  obstacle  to  the  ascending  current,  and  » 
puff  of  smoke  in  the  room  is  the  most  probable  result 
Some  particular  direction  of  wind  will  generally  influ- 
ence a  chimney  in  this  way  more  than  another,  either 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  the  chimney 
above,  or  from  the  apartment  being  more  or  less  imme- 
diately influenced  by  the  same  cause ;  for,  it  is  clear,  d 
the  variation  of  pressure  above  and  in  the  room  is 
simultaneous,  no  confusion  will  take  place,  but  if  the 
one  happens  a  few  seconds  after  the  other,  a  contrary 
effect  w  ill  be  produced.' 

Taking  a  glance  over  the  breakfast-table,  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr  Gower  4  that  a  bright  silver  tea-pot 
will  make  better  tea  than  an  earthenware  one,  and  fuc 
this  simple  reason,  that  bright  surfaces  radiate,  or  thro* 
off  heat  much  slower  than  black  and  dull  ones ;  conse- 
quently the  tea  is  kept  hotter.  From  this  we  may  learn 
that,  whenever  heat  is  to  be  retained,  a  bright  polished 
vessel  should  be  employed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  w? 
want  a  vessel  to  absorb  heat  rapidly,  a  Mack  dull  sur- 
face is  the  best.  The  quickest  boiling  saucepan,  there- 
fore, will  be  one  which  is  black  on  that  part  exposed  to 
the  fire,  but  bright  on  the  portion  which  comes  only  in 
contact  with  the  air ;  the  black  part  as  a  good  conductor, 
to  allow  the  heat  to  approach  the  water,  the  bright  as  a 
bad  radiator,  to  prevent  its  escape.  Woollen,  as  w  e  before 
stated  in  the  instance  of  the  carpet,  is  a  bad  conductor, 
therefore  a  very  proper  substance  to  wrap  round  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  kept  hot ;  and  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, although  it  may  sound  rather  contradictory,  it  will 
equally  keep  any  substance  cold ;  for  instance,  a  piece 
of  ice  wrapped  in  woollen  will  be  much  slower  melting 
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than  another  piece  not  so  enTeloped.  Heat  and  cold,  we 
must  remember,  are  only  relative  terms,  as  there  is  no 
precise  point  where  heat  ends  and  cold  begins.' 

Again,  *  Evaporation  always  produces  cold,  because 
the  heat  required  to  convert  water  into  steam  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  surrounding  medium;  heuce  wet 
summers  are  often  succeeded  by  cold  winters ;  the  greater 
evaporation  produced  from  the  excessive  moisture  hav- 
ing reduced  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  That  evapo- 
ration produces  cold,  may  be  immediately  proved  by 
moistening  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  exposing  it  to  the 
wind,  thus  causing  evaporation,  when  cold  will  be  very 
sensibly  felt,  and  the  more  so  if  we  use  a  volatile  fluid, 
such  ns  sal-volatile  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  they  evaporate  producing  a  greater  degree 
of  cold.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  remaining  in  wet 
clothes  is  so  dangerous;  the  evaporation  that  takes 
place  during  the  time  they  are  drying  carries  away  so 
large  a  portion  of  heat  from  the  body,  as  almost  cer- 
tainly to  induce  cold,  and  all  the  thousand  diseases  which 
follow  in  it*  train.  When  a  person  is  obliged  to  remain 
in  wet  clothes,  the  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  prevent 
evaporation  by  covering  them  with  a  Mackintosh,  or  any 
other  garment  which  will  best  keep  the  moisture  in,  and 
if  this  is  effectually  done,  the  person  will  feel  little  in- 
convenience from  his  damp  clothes  ;  the  warmth  of  the 
body  will  soon  communicate  itself  to  the  damp  garments 
under  the  Mackintosh,  and  as  the  steam  cannot  escape 
through  it,  there  is  nothing  to  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  if  the  garments  had  been  dry ;  let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  I  recommend  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  I  merely  advise  this  proceeding  in  cases  where 
it  cannot  be  avoided.' 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  mere  physical  laws  of  nature 
j  that  Mr  Gower  is  fluent  and  attractive ;  ho  is  equally 
pleasing  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  organic  pheno- 
mena. '  The  soil,  considered  mechanically,  is  merely 
that  substance  in  which  the  plant  projects  its  roots  or 
anchors,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  locality  where 
the  seed  is  deposited ;  but  even  in  its  mechanical  part, 
it  is  of  much  consequence  that  It  should  be  adapted  to 
its  situation,  and  to  the  species  of  vegetable  production 
that  is  to  be  cultivated  upon  it.  In  some  situations,  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  have  a  sandy  soil,  to  aid  in  disposing 
of  a  too  abundant,  supply  of  moisture,  whilst  in  another 
situation,  such  as  a  sloping  hill,  a  sandy  soil  would  be 
very  disadvantageous,  and  one  better  adapted  to  retain 
moisture  far  preferable.  An  instance  of  a  purely  me- 
chanical soil  may  be  seen  by  sowing  some  seeds  of 
nimtard  and  cress  in  a  piece  of  moist  flannel,  which,  if 
kept  warm,  will  be  found  to  vegetate;  the  blanket, 
however,  only  acts  the  part  of  keeping  the  plant  in  its 
proper  position  and  place,  for  its  nutriment  is  derived 
from  the  air  and  water  with  which  it  is  supplied.  Most 
soils  contain  some  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  on  which 
their  richness  depends;  but  by  constantly  cropping, 
this  rich  matter  becomes  exhausted,  and  therefore  the 
best  soils,  without  the  addition  of  manure,  will  soon  lose 
their  productive  qualities ;  those  however  of  the  best 
mechanical  construction,  will  be  the  most  easily  restored 
to  a  healthy  state. 

'  There  arc  certain  elements  contained  in  every  plant, 
without  which  it  cannot  exist :  different  plants  contain 
different  elements,  and  in  different  proportions.  Many 
of  these  are  derived  from  air  and  water,  which  was  the 
case  in  the  mustard  seed,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  plant  would  produce  seed  without  some  further 
nourishment :  air  and  water  may  suffice  for  the  stalk  and 
leaf,  but  still  not  be  enough  for  the  perfecting  the  plant. 
The  business  of  the  agriculturist,  therefore,  should  be 
to  consider  what  are  the  elements  required  to  bring 
1  the  seed  to  be  sown  to  perfection,  and  then  to  examine 
,  what  portion  of  these  elements  remain  in  the  soil— wliat 
will  be  supplied  by  the  air  and  moisture ;  and  if  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  any  one  elementary  ingredient,  he 
must  add  it  in  the  manure  which  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
land.  The  practical  farmer  will  perhaps  smile  at  this 
theory,  and  say  he  has  never  failed  in  producing  a  crop 


of  wheat,  although  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  But  though  he  may  be  ignorant 
of  their  names,  he  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  properties  by  the  success  of  his 
labours  :  that  success  has  been  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
and  experience,  and  he  has  by  it  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  certain  manures  and  certain  treatment  are 
best  suited  for  the  production  of  certain  crops ;  and  if 
he  were  to  examine  these  manures  chemically,  he  would 
find  they  contained  the  elements  required. 

'  l'lants  and  flowers,  left  to  the  guidance  of  nature, 
soon  establish  themselves  in  those  places  best  suited  to 
their  wants,  whilst  in  situations  not  congenial  to  them 
they  soon  wither  and  die.  The  wallflower  chooses  for 
itself  some  old  ruin,  where  it  finds  a  plentiful  supply  of 
lime,  furnished  by  the  old  mortar.  The  common  nettle 
contains  saltpetre,  and  hence  is  always  found  around 
stables,  out-buildings,  and  other  localities  where  salt- 
petre is  generated.  The  violet  finds  itself  a  shady  bank ; 
the  forget-me-not  and  the  iris,  also,  will  be  seen  fre- 
quenting the  brooks  and  streams,  with  many  more, 
that  seek  each  its  peculiar  locality.  It  may  be  inquired 
how  it  is  that  these  indigenous  plants  grow,  year  aft»>r 
year,  in  the  same  place,  without  exhausting  the  soil, 
whilst  if  the  farmer  rears  the  same  crop  for  several 
successive  years,  it  will  be  sure  to  fail.  The  difference 
is  this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  plants  perish,  but 
the  elements  remain  to  promote  a  fresh  growth  the 
following  year,  and  those  parts  which  have  returned 
to  air  and  water  can  be  again  supplied  by  those  fluids ; 
but  the  farmer's  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  land  to 
return  no  more,  and  consequently  the  elements  for  that 
species  of  crop  will  soon  be  expended,  if  not  renewed  by 
manure  or  some  other  matter  contained  in  them.  The 
first  is  a  natural,  the  second  an  artificial  state.' 

This  is  well  and  intelligibly  spoken  of  plants ;  let  ua 
next  observe  how  our  author  treats  of  man — his  habits 
and  acquirements.  '  The  eye  is  very  much  the  creature 
of  habit,  much  more  so  than  we  are  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve, till,  being  placed  in  some  situation  perfectly  new 
to  us,  we  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Some  years  ago,  coming  rather  suddenly  amongst  some 
mountainous  scenery,  to  which  the  author  was  quite  un- 
accustomed, he  observed,  grazing  on  the  hills,  which 
did  not  appear  far  distant,  some  animals,  which  from 
their  size  he  mistook  for  goats,  but  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach they  proved  to  be  oxen ;  and  having  once  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  the  eye  immediately  adapted 
itself  to  the  distance,  and  he  could  not  again  be  deceived 
in  the  size  of  the  object :  returning  to  the  same  place 
from  whence  he  had  first  seen  them,  they  no  longer  ap- 
peared the  size  of  goats,  but  of  full-grown  oxen.  Now 
this  clearly  showed  that  the  eye  was  unable  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  object,  whilst  the  distance  it  was  off, 
owing  to  the  novel  features  of  the  scenery,  could  not  be 
.determined. 

'  To  exemplify  this  fact  to  some  friends,  he  tried  the 
following  experiment  from  a  window  commanding  a  view 
down  a  beautiful  river,  on  which  vessels  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  frequently  passing.  Without  mention- 
ing what  he  intended,  he  cut  out  in  paper  the  picture  of 
a  vessel,  with  her  ropes  and  sails,  about  one  and  a  lialf 
inches  in  height,  and  pasted  it  on  the  middle  of  a  pane 
of  glass,  in  such  a  situation  that,  looking  through  a  paper 
tube  fixed  to  a  screen  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  the 
miniature  ship  appeared  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  river 
where  ships  were  usually  seen  sailing ;  the  paper  tube 
prevented  the  observer  from  seeing  the  cross-bars  of  the 
window,  which  would  have  dispelled  the  illusion.  Thus 
the  deception  was  complete ;  the  observers,  ignorant  of 
the  contrivance,  fully  believed  that  they  saw  a  large 
vessel  sailing  on  the  river. 

'  It  is  this  principle  of  keeping  the  spectator  in  igno- 
rance of  the  distance  the  picture  he  is  looking  at  is  from 
him,  that  so  greatly  increases  the  deceptive  effect  of 
those  beautiful  exhibitions,  the  dioramas  and  panoramas, 
and  other  works  of  the  same  description,  which  are  now 
carried  to  such  wonderful  perfection. 
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*  A  person  accustomed  only  to  the  scenery  of  England, 
with  its  trees  and  houses,  and  every  well-known  ohject 
rooted  in  his  mind,  is  quite  at  a  loss,  when  first  catching 
sight  of  the  different  description  of  buildings,  trees, 
and  scenery  that  meet  his  view  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Eastern  world,  for  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  their 
size;  and  generally  imagines  them  to  be  not  nearly  60 
large  as  they  are,  till,  approaching  nearer,  he  discovers 
man,  or  some  other  familiar  object,  which  at  once  serves 
as  a  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the  objects  presented  to 
his  view.' 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  Mr  Gower's  endeavours 
to  familiarise  the  young  and  unlearned  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  science,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  natural  appear- 
ance and  occurrence  which  presents  itself.  The  step 
which  the  author  has  taken  is  no  doubt  short,  but  still 
it  is  one  in  the  right  direction.  Its  only  defect  seems 
to  be  the  want  of  illustrative  diagrams,  which  in  many 
cases  would  greatly  facilitate  the  conception  of  the 
reader ;  but  this— if  Mr  Gower's  design  be  persevered 
in— is  a  deficiency  which  can  be  readily  remedied. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  EMIGRANT. 

BY  THEODORIC  DROWN. 

While  making  a  tour  through  Canada  a  year  or  two 
ago,  I  fell  in  with  a  young  man  who  owned  a  farm  in 
one  of  the  districts  that  were  then  oidy  beginning  to 
be  settled.  He  had  resided  in  a  part  of  England  in 
which  I  had  many  friends,  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
himself  acquainted;  and  from  talking  of  scenes  in  which 
we  had  both  taken  part,  and  calling  up  4  old  familiar 
faces,'  we  became  very  intimate.  During  my  stay,  he 
gave  me  a  narrative  of  his  experience  as  an  emigrant, 
and  as  it  may  serve  to  show  what  a  settler  in  the  sta- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  but  with  little  capital,  would  have 
to  go  through  before  arriving  at  even  comfort.  1  shall 
endeavour  to  present  the  main  incidents  to  the  reader, 
without,  liowever,  mentioning  the  particulars  of  real 
names  or  places,  as  I  have  not  permission  so  to  do. 

Henry  Robertson,  as  we  may  call  my  friend,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  who  ranked  high  among  his  class  in 
one  of  the  large  provincial  towns  of  England,  and  who 
had  risen  by  his  own  merit  from  the  station  of  a  friend- 
less and  penniless  clerk,  to  become  the  partner  of  his 
employer;  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  the  sole 
representative  of  a  well-known  firm.  His  partner,  when 
he  died,  was  a  widower,  and  left  behind  him  to  his  guar- 
dianship an  only  daughter  of  eighteen  years  of  nge, 
with  directions  that  the  fortune  which  he  had  left  her 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  capital  of  the  firm 
until  she  had  attained  her  majority,  when  it  was  to  be 
invested  in  the  funds.  At  this  time  Henry  Robertson 
was  at  college,  studying  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  had  hitherto  thought  of  Mary  IIerve3r  merely  as  a 
very  pretty,  but  spoiled  girl,  who  used  to  hide  away  his 
hat,  and  put  ripe  gooseberries  in  his  boots ;  but  on  hur- 
rying home  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
her  father,  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  appearance.  He  had  not  seen 
her  before  for  more  than  a  year,  she  having  been  on  a 
visit  at  his  last  vacation ;  and  during  that  time  she 
had  changed  from  a  pretty  girl  to  a  beautiful  woman. 
It  is  not  my  hint,  however,  to  speak  of  love  matters. 
•  Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  a-doing ;'  and 
this  being  expedited  by  the  ready  consent  of  friends, 
the  young  couple  were  in  due  time  united  in  wedlock. 
No  sooner  was  this  irrevocable  step  taken  than  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world  broke  upon  them  like  a  tor- 
rent. 

The  bridegroom's  father  died  of  apoplexy,  the  young 
wife's  dowry  was  swept  away  by  the  ruin  of  the  busi- 
and  in  a  short  time  my  friend  Robertson  was 


reduced  to  poverty.   Robertson  was  very  young,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  his  pride  forbade  liirn 
to  seek  employment  in  any  subordinate  situation.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  an  old  schoolmate,  who 
had,  with  several  relations,  and  a  considerable  capital, 
emigrated  to  Canada  a  year  or  two  before,  and  whose 
descriptions  of  the  country  were  confined  to  an  ac- 
count of  sporting  adventures,  and  of  the  pleasant  life 
of  a  settler  whose  means  are  large,  and  who  conse- 
quently need  not  engage  in  more  hard  work  than  is 
agreeable  to  him.    Robertson  had  scraped  together  a 
few  hundred  pounds  by  the  sale  of  articles  that  in 
his  present  state  were  useless  to  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  employ  it  in  forming  a  little  paradise  amidst  the 
wilds  of  the  western  world.    As  for  his  wife,  she  hod 
some  forebodings  when  she  thought  of  the  voyage; 
but  for  the  rest,  she  considered  it  very  romantic ;  and, 
besides,  she  had  not  been  married  long  enough  to  begin 
to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  her  husband.    They  made 
up  their  minds  to  settle  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
there  were  none  to  know  them,  on  account  of  the  small 
way  in  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  begin.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  husband  purchased  a  choice  assortment 
of  fowling  pieces,  and  the  last  patent  plough  ;  and  as 
they  must  at  first  live  in  a  homely  way,  the  wife  re- 
solved to  take  nothing  with  her  but  useful  silk  gowus. 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  only  of  a  better  sort, 
which  were  reserved  for  dress.   Knowing  that  their 
relations  were  averse  to  the  step  they  were  about  to 
take,  they  engaged  a  passage  in  a  first-class  packet- 
ship,  without  taking  leave  of  more  than  a  very  few 
friends.    I  shall  pass  over  the  voyage,  merely  remark- 
ing that  they  fully  experienced  all  the  usual  tea-going 
miseries ;  and  if  repentance  for  tlie  step  which  they  had 
token  was  not  in  their  thoughts,  yet  its  place  was  filled 
up  by  doubt  and  anxiety. 

On  arriving  at  New  York,  Mrs  Robertson  was  much 
comforted  by  observing  that  its  inhabitants  did  not 
diner  in  any  material  degree  from  those  of  civilised 
countries  in  general.    They  spent  a  day  or  two  here, 
which  made  a  not  inconsiderable  inroad  into  their  small 
capital,  and  then  started  for  Canada ;  of  course  going  to 
see  the  Falls,  as  these  were  not  much  out  of  the  way ; 
and  as  Mrs  Robertson  was  in  rather  delicate  health, 
they  travelled  slowly  and  expensively.    They  were 
both  disappointed  and  somewhat  indignant  at  not  hav- 
ing met  with  either  a  deer  or  a  recognisable  Indian  in 
the  whole  four  hundred  miles  of  their  journey,  although 
they  travelled  through  the  locality  of  many  of  Cooper's 
tales— unless  a  Blackfeet,  who  was  exhibited  by  a  wan- 
deriug  showman,  could  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Having  seen  the  Falls,  they  went  to  Toronto ;  and  after 
a  week's  residence  in  that  place,  Mr  Robertson  made, 
as  he  thought,  a  very  advantageous  bargain  for  the 
purchase  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which,  as  the  agent  informed  him,  was  remark- 
able for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  which  perhaps 
would  be  the  most  desirable  spot  in  the  whole  world 
when  it  became  a  little  more  settled,  as  its  society  was 
at  present  small  and  scattered.    The  agent  also  en- 
larged on  the  hospitality  and  good  humour  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  an  estate  in  that 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  who  would  be  happy  to 
accommodate  Mr  Robertson  until  his  own  house  was 
built  As  soon  as  the  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  tlie 
money  paid  down — which,  however,  with  some  neces- 
sary purchases,  very  nearly  amounted  to  the  whole  of 
their  little  store — tlie  agent  wrote,  by  a  farmer  who  was 
going  that  way,  to  Mr  O'Donohue  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  the  young  couple,  who  were 
to  set  out  in  a  few  days. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  on  a  beautiful  morning 
in  the  beginning  of  August  when  the  emigrants 
started  to  take  possession  of  their  location,  and  to  see 
it  for  tlie  first  time.  Their  wagon,  which  was  driven 
by  a  young  Irishman  calling  himself  Tim,  whom  they 
had  engaged  as  a  farm-servant,  was  merely  a  wooden 
box  mounted  on  four  high  wheels,  and  having  a  couple 
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of  'runners'  lashed  alongside,  which  looked  something 
like  an  enormous  pair  of  skates,  and  served  to  con- 
vert the  vehicle  into  a  sleigh  in  winter.  Immediately 
behind  the  Irishman  Mr  and  Mrs  Robertson  were 
seated,  and  behind  them  was  a  large  pile  of  goods, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  canvass  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather.  It  consisted  of  a  small  short-handed 
plough  that  could  be  turned  among  the  stumps,  the  one 
that  had  been  purchased  in  Loudon  having,  by  the 
agent's  advice,  been  sold  to  an  old  settler  whose  land  was 
sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  of  its  use— a  cross-cut  saw, 
three  axes,  and  a  few  augers,  which  arc  the  only  tools 
used  by  the  backwoodsman  in  building  his  house,  or  in 
making  wagons  or  sleighs.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
table,  a  bed  and  bedstead,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  a  Yankee 
stove,  which  within  the  space  of  some  two  square  feet 
contained  an  oven  and  places  for  three  saucepans ;  while 
a  host  of  other  things  of  less  importance  occupied  every 
other  available  place.  The  whole  was  drawn  by  a  span 
of  good  trotting  horses,  cart-horses  similar  to  ours  being 
unknown  in  America,  and  our  party  dashed  along  the 
road  at  some  seven  miles  an  hour,  Tim  having  lived 
long  enough  among  the  Canadians  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
quick  driving.  On  they  went,  sometimes  with  the 
wheels  on  one  side  a  foot  higher  than  on  the  other, 
ncs  bumping  against  a  log  that  had  been  placed 
a  mud  hole  of  unknown  depth  by  some  farmer 
who  had  been  a  sufferer  from  it,  and  sometimes  the 
wagon  making  its  progress  by  short  leaps  as  they  passed 
along  a  corduroy  road,  or  causeway  made  of  round  logs 
placed  across  the  path  in  some  part  that  had  before  been 
impassable.  For  three  days  they  travelled  in  this  man- 
stopping  on  each  of  the  first  two  nights  at  a  log 
a,  and  on  the  third  at  the  house  of  a  settler,  there 
being  no  accommodation  for  the  public  in  that  quarter. 
Even  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  the  roads  were  very 
bad,  producing  a  motion  in  the  springless  wagon  suffi- 
cient, as  Tim  said,  to  have  churned  all  the  butter  in 
creation  in  five  minutes ;  but  as  they  left  the  settled 
districts  behind  them,  matters  became  much  worse,  and 
the  whole  country  bore  an  aspect  of  great  dreariness. 
They  rode  for  miles  along  a  narrow  winding  path 
through  the  woods,  skirted  by  gigantic  trees  whose 
trunks  arose  without  a  branch  to  the  height  of  some 
fifty  feet  before  spreading  out,  the  dead  stillness  only 
broken  when  the  loud  tap  of  the  woodpecker,  or  the 
scream  of  the  jay,  would  be  heard  echoing  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  only  occasion.' illy  would  the  solitariness  of 
the  scene  be  broken  by  the  signs  of  civilisation  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  clearing  reclaimed  from  the  forest.  The 
young  couple  were  rather  disheartened  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  but  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  per- 
haps the  soil  of  the  district  through  which  they  had  as 
yet  passed  might  prevent  it  from  becoming  more  popu- 
lous, and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  and  Mr 
O'Donohuc's  farm  would  present  a  strong  contrast ;  but 
as  the  evening  of  the  third  day  brought  with  it  no 
change,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  not  be  fur  from 
their  location,  some  faint  ideas  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
forced  themselves  into  their  minds.  At  last,  however, 
after  having  ridden  for  four  or  five  hours  through  an  un- 
interrupted forest,  they  came  to  a  small  clearing.  It  was 
a  piece  of  ground  of  about  fifteen  acres,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  small  log-house,  with  a  barn  of  about  twice 
its  size,  and  surrounding  them  were  unfenced  fields  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  Indian  corn,  among  which,  how- 
ever, black  stumps  might  still  be  seen ;  and  the  whole 
was  backed  by  the  dark  gloomy  forest.  Our  travellers 
had  observed  thus  much  of  the  scene,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  four  figures,  who,  on  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  rushed  from  the  house  in  the  direction  of  the 
road.  The  foremost  was  a  tall  bony  man,  with  a  very 
ragged  jacket  and  trousers,  having  upon  his  head  a 
small  fur  cap,  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  which  some 
of  his  own  sandy  locks  might  be  seen.  This  article,  on 
nearing  the  travellers,  he  snatched  from  his  head,  and 
hurled  it  in  the  air,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  most  un- 
earthly yelL   The  remainder  of  the  party  consisted  of 


two  boys,  dressed  like  their  father,  and  whose  clothes 
seemed  to  adhere  to  them  by  magic,  together  with  a  fut 
woman,  who  bustled  along  after  the  rest.  As  soon  ns 
the  man  came  within  hailing-distance  of  the  wagon,  he 
shouted  out,  'Isn't  it  Mr  Robertson ?'—  and  upon  nn 
answer  in  the  affirmative  being  given,  he  indulged  him- 
self with  another  yell,  during  which  our  emigrant 
sprang  from  the  vehicle. 

'  I  suppose  you  were  informed  of  my  coming  by  Mr 
O'Douohue  ?'  inquired  he. 

'  Mr  O'Donohue !'  exclaimed  the  other  with  a  comic 
expression  of  countenance,  '  sorra  a  Mr  O'Donohue  is 
there  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  barrin'  myself,  and  a 
cousin  of  mine  livin'  fifty  miles  off  up  by  the  lake.' 

'  But  are  you  the  person  to  whom  Mr  Tims  of  Toronto 
wrote  about  us  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  am,"  was  the  reply  ;  '  didn't  he  say  that 
you  would  stop  with  me  till  your  own  place  was  built?' 

Mr  Robertson  made  no  remark,  but  turned  to  his 
wife,  and  said  quietly, '  Mary,  this  is  the  Mr  O'Dono- 
hue.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Henry  ?'  inquired  she  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment. 

'  This  is  Mr  O'Donohue,'  he  repeated, 4  and  I  suppose 
this  is  his  estate  which  we  see ;  is  it  not  ?'  turning  to 
that  gentleman. 

'  What  else  is  it  ?'  responded  the  Irishman. 

Henry  said  nothing,  but,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  walked  up  and  down  for  a  minute  or  two.  At 
last  be  stopped,  and  taking  Mr  O'Donohue  by  the  hand, 
said, '  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  poor  a  return  for 
your  kind  reception,  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  misled  by  the 
agent  as  to  the  character  of  the  district.  I  expected  to 
have  found  it  a  more  settled  place,  and  from  his  de- 
scription of  you,  I  fancied  that  you  were  a  gentleman 
farmer.' 

'  And  isn't  it  a  gintleman  farmer  that  I  am— what 
else  ?  Why,  we're  all  gintleman  farmers  in  these  parts ; 
never  a  servant  is  there  in  the  whole  continent  anyhow. 
But  if  the  lady  will  come  out  of  the  wagon,  the  boys 
will  take  it  into  the  barn  beyant  there,  and  we'll  have 
a  bit  of  a  bite  ourselves  comfortable.  There  is  nothing 
that  makes  a  man  hungrier  than  disappointment,  / 
know.' 

Mrs  Robertson  and  Tim  accordingly  descended,  and 
the  whole  party  walked  towards  the  house,  Mrs  O'Do- 
nohue hastening  on  first  to  see  if  everything  was 
'  dacent,'  and  to  expedite  the  culinary  operations  that 
had  been  hurriedly  commenced  on  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  strangers. 

The  building  upon  the  outside  looked  much  neater 
than  the  generality  of  such  dwellings  tenanted  by  the 
Irish  in  Canada  In  the  front  it  showed  a  door  and  two 
windows,  while  a  third  had  been  commenced  among  the 
shingles  of  the  roof,  but  remained  unfinished  from  the 
want  of  glass,  and  in  the  meantime  was  closed  up  with 
boards.  Several  of  the  panes  in  the  other  windows 
were  wanting,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  some 
ancient  articles  of  clothing ;  but  this  was  owing  not  so 
much  to  the  dearness  of  glass,  as  to  the  distance  of  any 
place  from  which  it  could  be  procured.  The  door 
opened  into  the  only  apartment,  unless  a  sort  of  loft 
beneath  the  roof  could  deserve  the  appellation  of  a 
second  one.  One  end  of  this  room  was  separated  from 
the  remainder  by  a  curtain  composed  of  deer-skins  and 
blankets  thrown  across  a  line.  The  principal  object 
was  the  fireplace,  which  was  quite  a  little  room  of  it- 
self; and  although  the  weather  was  warm,  there  was  ns 
many  maple  logs  as  two  men  could  carry  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  on  little  heaps  of  hot  ashes  raked  out  from 
the  fire  were  one  or  two  iron  pots,  a  small  iron  oven, 
and  a  frying-pan,  emitting  an  odour  grateful  to  the 
senses  of  the  hungry  and  wearied  travellers.  A  roughly- 
made  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  pre- 
senting a  strong  contrast  to  Borne  half-dozen  well- 
finished  chairs,  the  manufacture  of  the  Yankees,  and 
which  by  this  ingenious  people  are  formed  by  machinery, 
even  to  the  seats.   These,  together  with  a  bedstead  and 
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n  Connecticut  clock,  formed  the  whole  of  the  furniture 
contained  by  the  visible  portion  of  the  room.  But  Mr 
u»d  Mrs  O'Donohue  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  travellers  must  be  starving ;  the  lady  alternately 
engaging  herself  in  laying  out  the  table,  and  in  hurry- 
ing to  the  fireplace  in  order  to  assist  her  daughter,  a 
barefooted  damsel  of  about  fifteen ;  while  her  husband 
was  employed  in  filling  a  large  jug  from  a  keg  of 
whisky  which  stood  in  a  corner,  and  in  superintending 
the  cookery  of  some  dried  venison,  which  he  seemed  to 
consider  his  exclusive  province.  The  meal  was  pre- 
pared in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  and  our  emigrants 
fell  to  with  appetites  of  which  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  a  few  months  previously,  but  which  did  not 
appear  to  satisfy  their  kind  entertainers,  who  very 
earnestly  pressed  them  to  persevere.  After  they  had 
eaten  heartily,  whisky  and  cider  were  passed  round,  the 
former,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  Mr  O'Donohue, 
being  but  slightly  partaken  of,  with  the  honourable  ex- 
ception of  Tim,  who  very  satisfactorily  proved,  before 
the  evening  was  over,  that  he  at  least  was  no  teetotaller. 
The  Robertsons  were  tired  and  sleepy,  the  length  of 
their  journey,  with  the  constant  change  of  scene,  having 
deadened  their  minds  even  to  the  sense  of  their  disap- 
pointment; and  accordingly  they  were  introduced  be- 
hind the  before-mentioned  curtain,  where  there  was 
another  bed.  For  the  next  hour  Mr  O'Donohue  and 
Tim  were  rather  uproarious,  in  spite  of  the  whispered 
remonstrances  of  the  hostess;  and  the  curtain  being 
partially  opened  while  that  lady  was  removing  some 
article  of  clothing  from  it,  those  two  gentlemeu  were 
discovered  seated  upon  the  ground  in  a  corner,  very 
affectionately  embracing  each  other. 

The  next  morning  the  male  inmates  of  the  log-house 
walked  out  to  inspect 'Mr  Robertson's  land.  After  pro- 
ceeding for  two  miles  along  the  road,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  forest,  Mr  O'Donohue  stopped  w  here  a  stream 
crossed  the  road,  and  pointing  to  the  woods  on  the  other 
side,  he  said,  'That's  your  lot  lying  along  the  burn 
there,  and  it's  about  as  good  a  piece  of  land  as  youH  see 
anywhere  in  these  parts,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
Canady  rather ;  not  to  talk  of  the  water  power,  which 
will  be  worth  something  in  its  day.  It's  all  beech  and 
maple.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  new  landholder  despondingly.  4  that  is 
the  worst  of  it — it  is  ail  beech  and  maple,  and  I  am  snre 
I  don't  sec  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  man,'  said  the  Irishman ;  '  didn't  myself 
and  the  boys  clear  our  farm  betwixt  us,  and  it  isn't 
often  you'll  see  a  handsomer  sight  than  it  is  now ;  and 
it's  a  hard  case  if  you,  and  Tim,  and  us  three,  can't 
make  a  good  clearing  before  the  winter  sets  in.'  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  walk  round  the  Int.  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  Iwundaries,  which  were  marked  out  by 
the  trees  being  chipped  at  certain  intervals,  and  to  find 
the  best  site  for  a  log-house.  This  they  determined  at 
last  should  be  on  a  small  rising  some  forty  or  fifty 
yards  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  to  mark  the 
spot,  three  or  four  trees  were  cut  down  with  an  axe 
they  had  brought  with  them.  This  instrument— which 
in  the  hands  of  the  backwoodsman  opens,  as  if  bv 
magic,  a  path  for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  which 
also  in  many  cases  is  the  only  tool  he  uses  in  building 
his  house  or  making  his  furniture — resembles  a  wedge, 
or  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  its  shape  might  be  given  by 
supposing  it  to  be  a  cross  section,  four  or  live  inches 
long,  of  a  gigantic  rasor,  and  this  illustration  is  still 
further  carried  out  by  the  keenness  of  its  edge.  The 
handle,  which  is  slightly  curved,  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  although  made  of  tough  ash,  it 
looks  so  slight,  that  one  would  suppose  it  would  break 
in  two  at  the  first  blow.  Robertson,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  choppers  on  their  first  trial,  was  soon  worn  out  and 
dispirited.  After  working  a  couple  of  hours,  he  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  hit  the  tree  twice  in  the  same 
place.  Mr  O'Donohue,  however,  gave  him  much  advice 
and  consolation,  and  pointed  to  his  son,  a  weakly  boy 
of  thirteen,  who  by  a  little  practice  was  now  able  to 


chop  in  one  day,  without  fatigue,  as  much  as  would 
suffice  to  have  knocked  up  entirely  the  strongest  man 
who  was  unaccustomed  to  this  work ;  and,  assisted  by 
Mr  O'Donohue's  advice,  he  found  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  the  labour  became  much  easier  for  hitn. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  encouragement,  lie  became 
exceedingly  dispirited  and  enraged  with  himself  for  hi* 
carelessness  in  not  properly  ascertaining  his  real  chances 
of  success  as  a  farmer  before  he  laid  out  his  money  in 
land,  and  exposing  his  wife  to  what  would  be  considered 
hardships  by  even  the  poorest  class  in  the  country 
where  she  had  so  lately  lived  in  affluence.  He  now 
repented  of  his  weakness  in  refusing  the  assistance  of 
friends,  because  he  should  have  been  at  first  obliged  to 
fill  a  subordinate  situation,  although  one  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  his  own  father  commenced  life.  His 
wife,  however,  acted  like  a  sensible  woman,  and  instead 
of  reproaching  her  husband,  which  would  inevitably 
have  made  him  cease  all  endeavours  at  the  first  diffi- 
culty, and  rendered  her  own  life  miserable  by  souring 
his  temper,  she  cheered  him  on  by  the  good-humoured 
manner  in  which  she  treated  the  many  little  disagree- 
ables to  which  she  was  exposed.  When  by  herself,  she 
shed  many  bitter  tears,  perhaps  not  so  much  from  the 
change  in  their  circumstances,  as  from  the  effect  it  had 
on  her  husband;  but  when  he  came  in  after  a  bard 
day's  chopping,  he  always  found  her  neatly  dressed  and 
in  good  spirits,  the  supper  ready,  with  dry  stockings 
and  slippers  airing  before  the  fire,  and  everything  at 
hand  that  she  thought  would  administer  to  his  com- 
fort. And  then  she  buUt  such  delightful  castles  in 
the  air,  that,  although  Robertson  generally  shook  his 
head  doubtfully  at  them,  it  was  always  with  a  smile; 
and  in  whatever  mood  he  might  have  come  home,  he 
always  departed  in  the  morning  in  good  spirits,  and  full 
of  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  great  progress  was  made 
in  clearing  the  farm ;  but  Mrs  Robertson  could  not  help 
seeing,  that  although  her  husband  had  got  over  his  first 
disappointment,  his  health  was  sniftering  much  from  his 
hard  and  unwonted  labour.  Every  evening  he  seemed 
to  be  paler  and  more  exhausted ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
her  remonstrances,  he  persisted  in  allowing  himself  no 
rest.  At  length,  having  one  day  been  exposed  to  the 
rain,  and  looking  more  exhausted  than  usual,  the 
O'Donohues  joined  with  his  wife  in  insisting  that  he 
should  stop  at  home  the  next  day,  and  he  reluctantly 
consented.  But  it  was  now  too  late;  for,  on  awaking 
next  morning,  his  teeth  were  chattering,  and  he  com- 
plained to  his  wife  of  cold,  while  to  her  feeling  his  brow 
was  feverish  and  hot.    He  had  the  fever  and  ague. 

The  poor  lady  now  began  to  experience  real  troubles. 
Her  husband  was  laid  up  helpless  in  bed  for  the  whole 
of  the  long  winter,  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
medical  advice.  She  had  now  good  cause  for  tear*, 
although  her  lot  was  happiness  itself  compared  with 
that  of  many  wives  of  poor  emigrants,  who,  if  their  hus- 
bands were  ill,  had  neither  money  to  support  them  nor 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  farm  as  she  hnd.  But  it 
was  a  sad  trial  to  her,  as  this  was  the  first  sickness 
that  had  taken  place  since  their  marriage:  and  she  was 
without  a  friend  to  talk  with  or  feci  for  her,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  rude  but  well-intentioned  consolations  of  Mrs 
O'Donohue.  Her  own  health  began  to  suffer  from 
anxiety  and  the  little  rest  she  gave  herself;  and  if  rc 
add  to  this,  that  she  was  confined  with  her  lir.n  child 
near  the  end  of  the  winter,  we  may  conceive  that  our 
young  couple  did  not  gain  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  life  of  an  emigrant  However,  affairs  !>egan  to  pre- 
sent a  more  favourable  appearance  after  this  ;  the  hus- 
band's health  improved  every  day,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  convalescence  was  increased  by  knowing  that  he 
had  now  another  incentive  to  exertion,  and  by  the 
accounts  that  Mr  O'Donohue  gave  of  the  goodness  of 
the  land  and  of  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  that,  to  chop  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
it  was  about  this  time  that  I  paid  them  a  visit  Having 
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heard  at  a  farm-house  where  I  passed  the  night  that  a 
young  couple  of  the  name  of  Robertson  had  arrived 
the  autumn  before,  I  came  some  distance  out  of  the 
way  to  sec  if  they  were  my  quondam  acquaintances.  I 
-was  received  by  them  and  their  kind-hearted  hosts  as 
if  1  had  been  brother  to  every  one  of  them ;  whereas,  if 
we  had  met  in  a  more  civilised  part  of  the  world,  we 
should  have  bowed  to  one  another,  and  sat  down  stiffly 
on  our  chairs,  talked  about  the  weather,  or  inquired 
about  friends,  and  on  taking  my  leave,  I  Rhould  have 
been  informed  that  they  dined  "at  five,  and  should  be 
happy  to  sec  me  any  day  that  was  convenient.  Here 
it  was  quite  different.  In  five  minutes  wc  were  calling 
one  another  by  our  Christian  names ;  knew  ever}' thing 
about  each  other;  and  I  had  expressed  my  determination, 
even  before  I  was  asked,  of  stopping  with  them  for  a 
week.  However,  in  Canada  visitors  are  few,  and  pro- 
visions cheap,  whereas  in  England  acquaintances  are 
much  more  plentiful  than  legs  of  mutton.  The  last 
time  I  had  seen  the  Robertsons  was  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  when  I  was  among  those  who  were  invited  to 
a  bull  in  the  evening.  It  was  in  a  splendidly  furnished 
house ;  the  bride  was  dressed  in  the  first  style,  and  hun- 
dreds of  friends  were  surrounding  her,  wishing  her  all 
kinds  of  happiness.  She  had  a  different  appearance 
now ;  her  dress,  though  neat,  was  of  plain  stuff,  pur- 
chased of  a  |«dlar,  and  her  face  was  pale,  and  had  an 
anxious  appearance.  Still,  every  now  and  then  a  gleam 
of  happiness  would  flit  across  her  countenance  as  she 
pressed  her  infant  to  her  breast,  or  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, who,  as  she  told  me,  seemed  in  rude  health  com- 
pared to  what  he  had  been  a  few  days  ago ;  although, 
for  my  part,  I  fancied  he  was  about  as  sallow  and  thin 
sis  it  was  possible  for  mortal  to  be.  However,  he  was 
in  good  spirits  now,  as  he  began  to  hope  that,  after  he 
had  got  over  the  effects,  of  his  illness,  he  would  make  a 
good  backwoodsman. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived,  Mr  O'Donohuo  and  Tim 
reported  that  enough  of  land  was  cleared  to  commence 
with,  and  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
build  a  log-house.  Accordingly,  Tim  went  with  the 
wagon  and  horses  to  the  saw-mill,  some  nineteen  miles 
off,  for  boards  and  shingles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
form the  neighbours  that  the  raising  would  take  place 
that  day  week,  as  it  is  customary  for  all  the  male  in- 
habitants within  an  available  distance  to  assist  on  such 
occasions ;  while  the  rest  of  the  party  at  home  cut  the 
trunks  of  trees  into  the  proper  lengths  with  a  cross-cut 
saw,  or  squared  and  dovetailed  them  with  the  axe  ac- 
cording to  Mr  O'Donohue's  directions,  who  arranged 
everything  so  that  there  might  be  no  trouble  at  the 
last.  On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  day  determined 
upon  everything  was  in  perfect  readiness,  and  in  the 
evening  a  wagon  arrived  containing  four  young  men, 
who  came  to  assist,  and  the  same  number  of  ladies,  to 
partake  of  the  rejoicings  that  usually  follow  a  raising. 
As  the  accommodations  for  sleeping  were  not  very 
great,  the  ladies  occupied  the  beds,  while  we  of  the 
other  sex  lay  down  on  the  floor  before  the  fire.  Hard 
boards  do  not  make  a  very  comfortable  bed  to  one  un- 
accustomed to  sk'oping  on  them  ;  but  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  I  had  a  month's  trial  of  this  method  of  passing 
the  night,  and  can  safely  say  that,  after  one  becomes 
used  to  it,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  go  to  sleep  on  good  dry 
boards  as  on  abed,  and  it  is  much  more  refreshing  when 
one  awakes.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  had  break- 
fast, and  after  it  was  finished  wc  set  out  in  a  body  to 
raise  the  log-house,  accompanied  by  the  two  boys,  each 
of  whom  bore  a  large  jug  of  whisky-punch,  of  the  kind 
generally  known  by  the  name  '  two-thirds'  (referring  to 
|  the  whisky,  not  the  water).  On  arriving  on  the 
ground,  as  is  customary  on  all  such  occasions,  each  man 
solemnly  took  a  drink  of  this  beverage,  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  the  owner  of  the  future  house,  '  here's  luck.' 
and  when  this  ceremony  was  finished,  we  all  set  to  work 
as  if  life  depended  on  our  exertions.  For  the  rest  of  tlic 
I  day  we  were  straining  ourselves  lifting  up  heavy  logs, 
I  or  fastening  them  down  in  their  places  with  wooden 


pins,  sawing  holes  for  the  door  and  windows,  and  put- 
ting on  the  roof,  and  interspersing  these  employments 
with  appeals  to  the  4  two-thirds,'  without  which  it  is 
generally  considered  impossible  to  raise  a  log-house. 

At  length,  when  it  became  dusk,  nothing  remained  to 
be  done  except  a  few  things  that  could  be  easily  finished 
without  the  assistance  of  the  neighbours,  and  so  we  all 
walked  home  arm-in-arm,  while  one  of  the  party  gave 
out '  The  Farmer's  Boy'  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice, 
and  the  rest  took  up  the  chorus.  This  song  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the  language,  next  to  '  Auld 
Langsyne;'  there  is  not  an  agricultural  district  in  Eng- 
land or  North  America  where  it  is  not  well  known. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  three  cheers  were 
given,  to  let  the  inmates  know  that  we  had  finished,  and 
that  none  of  those  accidents  had  occurred  which  are 
very  common  on  such  occasions.  On  opening  the  door, 
every  man  stopped  involuntarily  to  stare  at  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes.  I  had  been  iuformed,  as  a  secret,  that 
the  evening  would  be  passed  in  the  first-rate  backwoods 
style,  and  my  expectations  had  been  aroused  by  the 
mysterious  air  and  the  whispered  conferences  which  had 
lately  taken  place  between  the  O'Donohues  and  Mrs 
Robertson  after  everybody  else  was  in  bed,  but  I  never 
even  dreamt  of  the  grand  scale  on  which  things  were  to 
bo  carried  out.  The  table,  by  some  unknown  means, 
was  three  times  its  usual  length,  and  was  covered  with 
two  table-cloths.  High  in  the  middle  was  a  bear's  ham, 
the  tribute  of  one  of  the  strangers,  who  was  a  mighty 
hunter.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  a  fat  goose,  at 
the  foot  a  turkey,  while  roast  chickens  appeared  at  in-  1 
tervals  between  them,  and  joints  of  mutton  and  veni- 
son, and  a  boiled  pike,  took  up  every  spare  corner.  On 
the  floor  were  jugs  of  whisky  and  cider  for  the  gentle- 
men, with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  for  the  ladies, 
along  with  dishes  of  apple  and  peach  sauces,  and  ditto 
pies;  and  last,  though  not  least,  carrot  pudding.  This 
last  dish  has  a  very  modest  unassuming  name;  but,  as 
Tims  said,  when  expatiating  on  its  merits,  there's  no  ; 
mistake  about  it  Let  no  man  say  that  the  world  is 
not  worth  living  for  who  has  not  tasted  carrot  pud-  1 
ding. 

After  supper  was  over  the  ladies  were  asked  to  sing, 
and  at  first  it  appeared  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
sung  in  her  life ;  but  after  some  pressing,  one  of  them 
began,  and  the  rest,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  followed  easily 
enough.    Then  Mr  O'Donohue  gave  the  adventures  of 
an  Irish  haymaker  in  London,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  followed,  until  the  turn  came  to  Mr  Theodoric 
Brown,  who  warbled  forth  a  sentimental  song,  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  be  much  appreciated,  as  the 
company  rose  unanimously  for  a  dance  in  the  middle  of  ) 
the  third  stanza,  whereupon  that  gentleman  remained 
in  a  Btate  of  indignant  silence  for  at  least  ten  mi- 
nutes.   The  supper  things  being  now  cleared  away,  Mr 
O'Donohue  took  down  his  flute,  and  we  arranged  our- 
selves for  a  country  dance.    At  first  some  difficulty 
was  experienced,  as  ho  could  not  play  anything  but 
jigs ;  however,  that  was  got  over  at  last  by  his  playing 
rather  slower,  and  by  our  dancing  rather  quicker,  j 
than  usual.   But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  ! 
country  dance  was  of  the  kind  that  is  customary  in 
England,  when  one  or  two  couples  do  all  the  hard  work, 
and  the  rest  stand  up  as  stiff  as  possible,  and  stare  at 
their  opposite  neighbours ;  no — we  got  up  to  dance,  and 
dance  we  did  in  good  earnest.    We  all  commenced  at 
the  same  time  with  4  hands  across,'  and  we  all  went  j 
'  down  the  middle'  in  a  body.    However,  this  could  not 
last  long,  as  we  had  been  working  hard  all  day,  and  had  1 
only  just  got  up  from  a  hearty  meal ;  so,  after  a  time, 
we  sat  down,  and  watched  Tim  and  Magee  O'Donohue  | 
dancing  a  jig,  after  which  the  ladies  retired  behind  the  . 
screen,  and  the  gentlemen,  wrapping  themselves  up  in 
greatcoats  or  buffalo  hides,  lay  down  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire.    The  following  morning  the  neighbours  took 
their  departure,  and  the  flay  after  I  followed  their 
example. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  my  first  visit ;  and  if 
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my  readers  have  sufficient  patience,  I  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  informing  them  of  how  the  Robertsons 
had  progressed  when  I  again  visited  them  about  ten 
months  after,  when  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 


DREAMINGS  OF  THE  BEREAVED. 

(Many  of  our  readers  must  have  some  knowledge  of  William 
Tliom  of  Invcrury.  Ho  Li  n  handloom  wearer,  a  humble,  merito- 
rious man,  who  has  experienced  a  large  share  of  the  miseries  Inci- 
dental to  his  class,  in  the  course  of  which  he  closed  the  eyes  of 
a  wife  and  several  children.  lie  waa  at  last  only  saved  with  his 
surviving  little  one*  from  the  final  refuge  of  extreme  poverty  by 
the  kindness  of  a  few  gentlemen,  to  whom  ho  became  known  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  felicitous  poetical  piece  in  one 
of  the  Aberdeen  newspapers.  For  a  striking  chapter  in  the  actual 
life  of  a  man  without  work  and  means  of  livelihood,  see  a  paper  by 
Thorn  in  the  SI  7th  number  of  this  Journal.  He  has  now  published  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  for  which  wo  venture  to  intrcat  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  from  which  the  present  piece  is  an  ex- 
tract. We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning,  as  a  charac- 
teristic and  interesting  circumstance,  that  this  fervent-spirited  child 
of  the  Mum*  made  a  journey  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  the  shade  of  his  brother  poet,  Burns,  at  the  festi- 
val of  the  tith  of  August.  Perhaps  no  person  there  made  one  half 
so  great  a  sacrifice  to  attend  aa  the  Aberdeenshire  weaver.] 

Tn a  morning  breaks  bonnle  o'er  mountain  and  stream, 
And  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  o'  my  dream ! 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  la  sweet  to  the  e'e, 
Hut,  ghost-gathering  midnight,  thou'rt  dearer  to  inc. 
The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my  sight. 
And  fairer  creations  arise  to  the  night ; 
When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep- sealed  my  e'e, 

1  to  me ! 


O .'  come,  spirit-mother — discourse  of  the  hours 
My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beatings  to  yours. 
When  heart- woven  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell 
on  earn— how  unhecdful,  proved  sorrow  might  tell ! 
That  deathless  affection—  nae  trial  could  break 
When  a'  else  forsook  me,  yt  wouldna  forsake ; 
Then  come,  t)  !  my  mother,  come  often  to  me, 
And  soon  and  for  ever  I'll  como  unto  thee  ! 

And  thou,  shrouded  loveliness!  soul-winning  Jean, 
1  low  cold  was  thy  hand  on  my  bosom  yestreen  ! 
'Twas  kind— for  the  lowe  that  your  e'e  kindled  there. 
Will  burn — ay,  and  burn,  till  that  breast  beat  nne  mair. 
Our  balrnic*  sleep  round  me,  oh  !  bless  ye  their  sleep ; 
Your  uin  dork-e'ed  WlUle  will  wauken  an"  weep  ; 
Uut  blithe  in  hi*  weepin'  hell  teU  me  how  you. 
Ills  ^mw-tonimammit,  was  •  dautin'  his  brou.'* 


Though  dark  be  our  d  wallln' — our  happin'  though  hare, 
And  night  closes  round  us  In  eauldness  and  care  ; 
A  flection  will  warm  us— and  bricht  are  the  beams 
That  halo  our  hame  In  yon  dear  land  of  dream*. 
Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night's  deathy  reign, 
Wi"  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  mc  then  ; 

Hut  oh  for  the  nhjht  wi'  its  ghost  revclrie ! 


QUICK  TRAVELLING  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF  NEWS. 

The  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  prince-royal  on  the  6th 
of  August  was  conveyed  from  Windsor  castle  to  Padding- 
ton,  near  London — a  distance  of  about  twenty-one  miles — 
in  eleven  minutes!  It  was  effected  thus: — A  messenger 
mounted  on  one  of  the  ileeteat  horses  in  the  royal  stud 
went  over  the  three  miles  between  Windsor  and  the  rail- 
way station  at  Slough  in  eight  minutes.  The  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  was  instantly  set  to  work.  The  com- 
munication reached  Paddington,  and  an  answer  wan  re- 
turned to  Slough  acknowledging  its  receipt,  in  three  minutes 
more.  The  ministers  of  state  in  London  were  apprised  of 
the  event,  and  arrived  at  Windsor  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  the  moment  the  messenger  started  from  the  castle. 
After  remaining  there  al>out  an  hour,  they  returned  to 
London  in  n  sjiccial  train,  which  conveyed  them  from 
Slough  to  Paddington  (eighteen  miles  and  a  quarter)  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour!  Thus— after  having  gone  over  about 
forty-three  miles  of  ground— they  got  back  to  their 
dences  by  a  fashionable  breakfast  hour. 


TOE  ALPACA  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  number  49t  of  our  former  scries  (soroewliat  more 
thau  three  years  ago),  an  account  was  given  of  the  alpaca, 
detailing  its  natural  history,  its  economical  importance, 
and  the  attempts  then  making  to  establish  it  on  the  list 
of  our  domestic  animals.  Since  then,  several  i«artie»  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  as  to  render  the  natu- 
ralisation of  this  interesting  creature  a  matter  of  almost 
absolute  certainty.  Among  those  who  have  published  their 
experience,  is  Mr  Stirling  of  Craigbarnet,  in  Stirlingshire, 
who  thus  writes  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society:  —  'The  alpacas  arrived  the  latter 
end  of  August.  When  the  weather  became  cold,  and  the 
nights  were  getting  long,  a  wooden  shed  was  erected  for 
them  in  the  park.  At  first  they  hardly  ever  went  into  it  ; 
but  when  winter  commenced,  1  made  the  keeper  (whom 
they  follow  like  a  dog)  put  up  a  small  rack  in  their  shed, 
in  which  was  placed  some  rye-grass  hay.  The  weather 
was  fine,  ami  they  ate  very  little  of  it  ;  but  bv  and  by,  a* 
winter  advanced,  they  relished  it  better.  I  then  ordered 
them  to  get  a  few  yellow  turnips,  which  at  first  they 
seemed  to  like,  but,  tiring  of  them,  I  desired  a  little  com 
to  he  given,  which  they  partook  of  pretty  freely  ;  but  one 
day  the  keeper  told  mo  they  would  not  eat  their  corn, 
especially  when  the  day  was  good.  Having  some  excellent 
beans,  I  ordered  the  man  to  try  them  with  a  few.  No 
sooner  did  the  alpacas  hear  the  beans  rattling  in  the  dish, 
than  they  showed  an  eager  desire  to  have  them,  and 
during  several  months  preferred  them  to  every  other  sort 
of  grain  ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  npon  some  oats  being 
intermixed  with  the  beans,  the  latter  were  picked  out,  and 
the  former  neglected.  What  is  extremely  satisfactory,  L« 
the  hardiness  of  these  animals  compared  to  our  sheep,  and 
their  indefatigable  perseverance  in  searching  for  food  when 
sheep  would  to  a  certainty  starve.  I  may  state  that  this 
winter,  11113-4,  has  proved  a  most  severe  one.  The  park 
in  which  the  aljNiea*  and  sheep  were  confined  was  covered 
for  nearly  three  weeks  with  snow  ;  and  during  that  time 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  herbage  to  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  some  little  green  tufts  under  the  trees.  The 
sheep  required  to  be  regularly  fed  with  turnips  and  hay. 
Not  so  the  alpacas  ;  they  were  seen  in  the  most  stormy 
days  under  the  trees  for  hours,  constantly  eating  the  grass, 
and  never  minding  either  the  cold  or  snow.  They  have 
never  had  a  day's  illness,  have  never  attempted  to  leap  a 
fence,  and  are  far  easier  to  keep  within  an  enclosure  than 
the  common  sheep'  We  observe  that  Mr  Stirling's  alpaca*, 
accompanied  by  a  young  one,  aged  two  months — all  in 
tine  healthy  condition— were  exhibited  at  the  Highland 
Society's  show  in  August,  where  their  appearance  pro- 
duced quite  a  sensation  among  the  breeders  of  our  ordi- 
nary domestic  animals. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER. 

The  following  results  arc  derived  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Trail,  as  detailed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  : — 
1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  water  facilitates  the 
process,  or  the  separation  of  butter,  especially  when  the 
cream  is  thick  and  the  weather  hot.  2.  That  cream 
alone  is  more  easily  churned  than  a  mixture  of  cream 
and  milk.  3.  That"  butter  produced  from  sweet  cream 
has  the  finest  flavour  when  fresh,  and  appears  to  keep 
longest  without  acquiring  rancidity  ;  but  the  butter- 
milk so  obtained  is  poor,  nnd  small  in  quantity.  4.  Tliat 
the  scalding  of  the  cream,  according  to  the  Devonshire 
method,  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  butter,  which,  if  in- 
tended for  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
readily  saleable;  but  if  intended  to  be  salted,  is  most  liable 
to  acquire,  by  keeping,  a  rancid  flavour.  The  process  of 
scalding  is  troublesome,  and  the  milk  after  t\w  removal  of 
the  cream  is  |>oor,  and  often  would  be  unsaleable,  from  the 
taste  it  has  acquired  from  the  heating.  5.  That  churning 
the  milk  and  cream  together,  after  they  have  become 
slightly  acid,  seems  to  be  the  most  economical  process,  on 
the  whole,  because  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
butter,  and  the  butter  milk  of  good  quality.  C.  That  the 
keeping  of  butter  in  a  sound  state  appears  to  depend  on  its 
being  obtained  as  free  from  uncombiiied  albumen  or  casein 
and  water  aa  it  can  be,  by  means  of  washing  aud  working 
the  butter  when  taken  from  the  churn. 
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SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Tin:  spread  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons and  of  merchandise,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
means  of  transit.  Ships,  roads,  and  canals,  therefore, 
are  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  of  civilisation  and 
social  advancement;  and  it  follows,  that  the  more  either 
of  those  means  of  communication  is  improved,  the  more 
rapid  and  effectual  will  be  the  spread  and  increase  of 
social  and  intellectual  happiness.  The  vast  revolution 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  forty  years  in 
road  -  making,  has  done  its  part  in  causing  a  corre- 
sponding alteration  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of 
every  branch  of  society  in  Great  Britain.  That  change 
has  received  a  vast  impetus  from  the  introduction  of 
railways,  and  we  purpose  to  point  out  sonic  of  its  work- 
ings, now  that  '  steam  and  rail'  are  in  full  operation. 

The  earliest  system  of  roads  by  which  this  island  was 
intersected,  was  that  laid  down,  and  gradually  executed 
by  the  Romans.  This  system  was  so  admirable,  that  it 
has  never  been  materially  departed  from  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  in  England  the  general  direction  of 
the  old  Roman  roads,  and  that  of  the  modern  railway 
lines,  are  identical.  The  Roman  *  Watling  Street,'  which 
ran  diagonally  across  the  country  from  Chester  in  the 
north-west  to  Dover  in  the  south-east  is  now  replaced 
by  the  Dover,  London,  Birmingham,  Grand  Junction, 
('heater  and  Crewe  railways.  The  ancient  '  Foss  Way,' 
between  the  Humber  and  Exeter,  which  intersected 
the  above,  is  now  partly  supplied  by  railways,  some  of 
winch  are  in  progress,  others  in  full  operation.  The 
route  of  the '  Ermine  Street ' — which  began  at  Newhaven 
in  the  south,  and  ended  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  in 
the  north — is  now  followed,  with  little  deviation,  by  the 
series  of  railways  which  have  been  made  between 
Brighton  and  Hull  through  London.  The  '  Antonine 
Way'  is  now  the  •  Great  Western ;'  and  when  the  South- 
western line  of  railway  shall  have  been  completed  to 
Lxetcr,  it  will  nearly  correspond  to  the  Roman  road 
thence  to  Londun,  also  called  the  *  Antonine  Way.' 

The  reason  of  this  unison  of  ancient  and  modern  lines, 
is  the  influence  which  the  former  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  position  of  towns.  The  Romans  originally 
constructed  their  roads  simply  to  convey  their  armies 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  island;  but  a  scries  of 
military  stations  having  been  established  along  them, 
these  camps  were  never  wholly  abandoned,  and  became 
in  course  of  time  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Lincoln, 
f>r  example,  was  originally  a  Roman  station  called 
Lindum,  which  was  established  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Ermine  Street  and  the  Foss  Way.  Leicester 
occupies  the  site  of  Ratae  (an  important  Roman  sta- 
tion mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine)  on  the 
Foss  Way.  Chester,  again,  replaces  a  station  esta- 
blished at  a  point  where  Watling  and  North  Watling 


Streets  joined,  and  was,  according  to  Camden,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion.  By  the 
North  Watling  Street  it  communicated  with  York; 
and  both  these  places  once  established  as  towns,  com- 
munication was  ever  after  maintained  by  a  route  which 
deviated  little  from  the  original  road  that  connected 
them ;  consequently,  the  direction  of  North  Watling 
Street,  and  of  the  railways  between  Chester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  York,  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
roads,  therefore,  constructed  at  first  for  the  temporary 
convenience  of  military  marching,  gradually  becoming 
studded  with  towns,  have  still  continued  lines  of  com- 
munication between  such  places  as  rose  to  importance. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  main  lines  of  road  have  remained 
nearly  the  same  throughout  England,  because  they 
connect  her  most  ancient  cities. 

The  not  very  important  deviations  which  were  made 
from  the  oldest  roads,  arose  from  improvements  in  en- 
gineering. The  Romans  looked  out  for  fords,  and  were 
not  deterred  by  elevated  ridges,  over  which  to  carry 
their  4  ways  ;'  but  more  modern  road-makers,  in  im- 
proving the  old  roads,  went  round  the  bases  of  hills ; 
and,  having  more  permanent  views,  built  bridges.  By 
the  side  of  these  deviations  villages  and  towns  gradu- 
ally sprung  up,  because  of  the  readiness  of  communica- 
tion with  the  great  cities  which  were  the  termini  of 
the  roads.  After  a  time,  however,  when  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  country  began  to  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated, men  congregated  near  to  where  those  treasures 
existed— around  the  mouth  of  the  coal-pit  or  the  mine; 
and  to  this  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  such  as 
Leeds  and  Birmingham,  owe  their  origin.  Roads  had  to 
be  made  to  and  from  them,  and  these  roads  form  the 
greatest  deviations  from  the  Roman  lines,  though  they 
do  not  alter  the  general  direction  of  the  old  ones  through- 
out the  country. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  show 
what  share  roads  have  had  in  distributing  the  popula- 
tion over  this  country  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  consequently  what  share  they  have  had  in  bringing 
about  our  present  social  condition.  We  are  now  ablo 
to  point  out  the  further  changes  which  are  in  pro- 
gress through  the  introduction  of  railways.  The  most 
important  of  these  changes  is  exactly  that  which  always 
occurs  in  deviations  from  old  lines,  namely,  the  spring- 
ing up  of  new  towns  upon  those  deviations.  In  plan- 
ning a  new  railway,  two  great  considerations  operate  ; 
the  first,  to  direct  it  through  the  moat  level  parts  of  a 
tract  of  country  so  as  to  avoid  expense  in  formation, 
arising  from  excavating,  tunnelling,  and  embanking  ; 
and  the  second,  to  make  it  near  to  the  greatest  number 
of  populous  places  that  happen  to  lie  between  the  ex- 
treme points,  so  as  to  secure  a  profitable  return  of  ca- 
pital when  finished :  the  question  is  of  certain  expense 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  probable  profit  on  the  other  ; 
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and  where  the  former  is  likely  to  exceed  the  latter,  the 
line  is  taken  in  a  new  direction.  When  this  is  the  case, 
railway  stations  are  often  erected  where  no  houses 
ever  previously  existed,  and  out  of  which  towns  will 
gradually  arise  as  they  did  out  of  the  Roman  military 
station*.  This  has  indeed  already  happened  in  several 
instances.  On  the  Birmingham  railway,  a  station  was 
made  at  Wolverton,  about  midway  from  London,  the 
company  erecting  a  refreshment-room  and  a  few  sheds 
for  their  engines.  Around  these  buildings  a  town  has 
rapidly  sprung  up,  and  is  so  well  populated,  that  the 
railway  directors  built  and  endowed  a  church,  which 
was  consecrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. — The 
similar  rise  of  a  small  place  called  Slough,  on  the  Great 
Western  road,  is  somewhat  singular:  it  lies  about 
a  mile  anil  a  quarter  north  of  Eton  College,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  academy  successfully  opposed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  station  so  near  the  school;  clauses  to  prohibit 
any  stoppage  at  the  place  having  been  inserted  by  their 
influence  in  the  act  of  parliament  The  masters  were 
afraid  that  the  temptation  to  'run  up  to  town*  rather 
often  would  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  their  pupils; 
for  the  distance  is  only  eighteen  miles.  The  company, 
however,  knowing  how  great  the  accommodation  would 
be  to  the  public  in  the  neighbourhood  (of  which  Windsor 
forms  a  part),  ventured  at  first  to  set  down  and  take  up 
passengers  near  the  village.  The  heads  of  Eton  College 
immediately  attacked  the  railway  directors  with  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery.  These,  however,  ended  amicably : 
'  the  Eton  authorities  withdrew  their  opposition  ;  and  now 

j    there  exists  at  Slough  the  finest  and  best  frequented 

I  station  in  England,  habitually  used  not  only  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  court,  but  by  some  of  those  who,  a 
few  years  before,  instigated  hostile  proceedings.  The 
new  hotel  at  Slough  is  almost  a  town  in  itself,  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  fitted  with  out- 
oftices  in  Great  Britain. — In  like  manner,  the  South- 
western railway  brought  at  least  one  new  town  into 
existence  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  called  New  King- 
ston. It  has  a  fine  crescent,  shops,  and  every  requisite 
for  a  population  of  no  mean  number. 

These  are  instances,  amongst  many  others  which 
could  be  enumerated,  which   show  the  chief  social 

|  change  which  the  existence  of  railways  is  bringing 
about,  namely,  the  creation  of  new  towns.  Were  it 
not  for  this  new  mode  of  travelling,  the  demands  for 
increased  household  accommodation,  called  for  by  our 
rapidly  augmenting  population,  would  have  been  solely 
met  by  the  enlargement  of  towns,  cities,  and  villages 
already  in  existence. 

Not  the  least  important  effect  produced  by  the  cxis- 

;  tence  of  railways,  is  the  facilities  they  have  afforded 
to  the  humbler  ranks  for  recreation.  Short  trips  to 
celebrated  or  picturesque  localities  arc  frequently  or- 
ganised, to  give  the  working-classes  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  which  they  would  never  have  been  able, 
under  the  old  stage-coach  and  wagon  dynasty,  to  be- 
hold. Thousands  of  the  hard-working  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  for  example,  would  never  have  seen  Edinburgh 
but  for  the  railway.  Now  excursions  are  frequently 
made,  of  which  a  vast  number  of  the  Glasgow  oj>cra- 
tives  are  able  to  avail  themselves,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cheapness  to  each  individual  with  which  they 
arc  got  up.  In  the  same  way  the  Birmingham  work- 
men have  had,  on  several  occasions,  opportunities  of 
•  isitiug  London  which  would  otherwise  have  been 

\  denied  to  them.  A  few  months  ago  an  excursion  was 
undertaken  between  London  and  Boulogne,  on  the  Folk- 

1  stone  line,  at  a  cost  to  each  partaker  which  brought  it 
within  the  reach  of  persons  in  a  comparatively  humble 
rank  of  life.    These  persons  would  have  never  been  able 

i    to  get  a  peep  at  France  but  for  the  facilities  created 

,  i  by  railways. 

Shorter  country  trips  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
i  towns  are  alu-aya  to  be  had  by  railway  at  a  cost  far 
\  below  that  under  the  old  system.    In  manufacturing 


towns,  where  the  greatest  number  of  person*  are  con- 
gregated, the  effects  produced  in  this  respect  by  railways 
have  been  most  beneficial.  The  artisan,  cooped  up,  and 
constantly  breathing  bad  air,  has  now  the  opportunity, 
on  every  available  holiday,  of  making  excursions  into 
the  country.  Though  the  means  provided  him  for  aoch 
healthy  relaxation  are  not  derived  directly,  yet  thtr 
have  been  produced  indirectly,  by  railways,  which  have 
driven  the  old  modes  of  travelling  into  new  channel*. 
Coaches  arc  now  running  in  district*  in  which  no  such 
accommodation  previously  existed.  In  consequence  of 
some  modification  in  the  stage-coach  duties— of  which 
railways  were  undoubtedly  the  origin — spring-vans  and 
other  vehicles  are  occasionally  chartered  with  freights 
of  happy  faces,  on  their  way  to  some  delightful  scene  at 
a  distance  from  Borne  smoky  town.  By  this  means  of 
transit  the  Londoner,  for  example,  is  able  to  visit  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  Dulwich  College, 
where,  besides  beautiful  scenery,  he  has  access  to  the 
best  public  collections  of  pictures  in  the  country.  Ttw  , 
humanising  effects  of  these  excursions  are  negative  as 
well  as  positive.  They  prevent  the  operative  from  mak-  , 
ing  a  had  use  of  his  holiday,  while  they  supply  him  with 
recreation  at  once  healthy  and  intellectual  We  wvy 
nothing  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  local  steamboat* 
in  towns  placed  upon  navigable  rivers,  such  as  London. 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool;  although  the  influence  rail- 
ways has  exercised  over  them,  has  been  to  bring  them 
into  competition,  and  to  cause  a  general  reduction  of 
fares. 

Another  good  effect  brought  about  by  railway  tra- 
velling is,  in  conjunction  with  other  influences,  a  visible 
breaking  up  of  that  cxclusivcness — a  gradual  thawing 
of  that  reserve — for  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  celebrated.     Formerly,  each  class  of  persons  had 
their  own  separate  modes'of  travelling.    There  wns  the 
private  carriage  and  post-chaise  for  the  rich  and  noble, 
the  mail  for  the  country  gentleman,  the  stage  for  the 
tradesman,  and  the  wagon  for  the  poor.    The  circum- 
stances of  a  man  were  inferred  according  as  he  travelled 
inside  the  mail,  or  inside  a  stage-coach,  or  outside 
either  of  these  vehicles.    All  were  kept  separate  and 
distinct,  the  uneducated  never  having  opportunities  of 
profiting  by  the  manners  or  knowledge  of  the  educated. 
A  railway  train  materially  alters,  and  will  at  no  distant 
period,  we  predict,  reverse  the  picture.    It  takes  masses 
of  people  from  one  place  to  another,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions;  and  though  there  are  '  classes  *  of  carriages 
for  the  accommodation  of  people  of  different  ranks  and 
means,  yet  the  third-class,  designed  for  the  poorest  tra- 
vellers, are,  in  fine  weather,  much  used  by  the  rich  also,  i 
To  this  two  considerations  conduce — the  superiority  of 
these  carriages  for  a  look-out  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  and  the  common  regard  , 
for  economy.    In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  it  "is  declared  that  a  certain  member  of  par- 
liament habitually  rode  in  the  third-class  carriages  in 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  town  he  re- 
presented and  4  his  place'  in  parliament.   Nay,  the  re- 
viewer himself  owns  to  having  ridden  to  Brighton  in  a 
third-class  train.  Lastly,  certain  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
have  been  observed  to  content  themselves  with  a  'stand' 
in  the  cheapest  part  of  the  train  from  their  own  city  to  i 
Edinburgh.    The  motives  here  may  not  be  unmixedly  ! 
good;  and  we  have  already  expressed  our  regret  that  ; 
the  frequenting  of  third  -  class  carriages  by  wealthy 
people  should  have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accommodation  for  the  poor,  director!  ' 
being  naturally  anxious  to  drive  as  many  of  the  rich  as 
possible  to  the  higher-priced  vehicles.    But,  however 
this  may  be.  the  effect  of  such  a  commingling  of  ranks 
is  certain.    The  rich  are  brought  into  contact  and  con- 
verse with  the  poor,  sympathies  are  engendered  between 
the  two  classes,  and  the  intelligence  and  manners  of  the 
higher  ranks  descend  to  the  lower.    By  a  new  act  of , 
parliament,  opportunities  for  the  companionship  of  in- 
tellectual  with  ignorant,  of  rich  with  poor  travellers,  are 
to  be  much  increased ;  it  being  rendered  imperative  for 
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every  company  to  provide  the  public,  tinder  certain  con- 
d  it  ions,  with  carriages  at  a  penny  per  mile. 

Again,  railways,  holding  out  so  many  temptations  for 
travelling,  have  wonderfully  increased  it;  and  nothing 
ojiens  men's  minds,  whatever  be  their  grade,  so  much 
as  seeing  a  variety  of  things,  of  places,  and  of  men.  By 
comparing  them  one  with  the  other,  ideas  expand,  facts 
accumulate,  and  prejudices  vanish.  The  greater  the 
number  of  travellers,  then,  the  greater  the  intellectual 
advancement  and  social  improvement;  and  let  us  see 
to  what  extent  personal  locomotion  has  increased  of  late. 
There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  what  number 
of  journeys  was  performed  in  England  during  the  stage- 
coach times,  but  the  parliamentary  returns  enable  us  to 
learn  the  quantity  of  travelling  by  railway  only  which 
took  place  in  1S43.  In  that  year,  upon  the  seventy  rail- 
ways then  in  oi>cration,  no  fewer  than  2.1  millions  of  pas- 
sengers were  convoyed  330  millions  of  mik"*.  In  other 
words,  a  number  of  journeys  was  performed  in  Kngland 
creator  by  nine  millions  than  the  gross  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  over  a  distance  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  !  And  this,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  could  have 
I  ►ceil  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  gross  amount  of  land- 
t ravelling  by  these  and  all  other  conveyances.  Taking 
thh  supposition  to  be  correct,  the  number  of  miles  tra- 
velled over  in  England  alone  in  1843  would  be  440  mil- 
Tons.  Porter  (•  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  volume  ii.  page 
:>A)  estimates  the  number  of  miles  traversed  in  1834  by 
stage-coaches  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  at  3.ri8  mil- 
lions ;  consequently  the  increase  in  land-travelling  in 
England  alone  has  been  92  millions  of  miles  in  eleven 
years. 

One  other  view  in  which  the  social  influence  of  rail- 
ways must  be  regarded,  and  we  have  done.  They  have 
l>oen  tho  means  of  circulating  vast  sums  of  money 
tli rough  legitimate  channels.  The  seventy  railways, 
finished  by  1843,  were  formed  at  a  cost  of  L.34,360  per 
mile,  amounting  in  idl  to  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Nor  must  this  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  temporary  distribution  of  capital  consequent  upon 
their  original  formation.  Railways  are  gigantic  distri- 
butors of  money  while  in  operation :  to  say  nothing  of 
outlay  in  the  cost  of  repairs,  machinery,  and  servants, 
the  income  from  passengers  was,  during  the  year  1843, 
l;M.  for  each  of  the  330  millions  of  miles — in  all,  24 
millions  of  money  disbursed  in  railway  travelling. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  considerations 
presented  in  viewing  the  social  changes  railways  are, 
with  their  characteristic  rapidity,  eireeting.  And  even 
these,  few  as  they  are,  must  cause  us  to  regard  them 
not  only  as  instruments  of  convenience  and  comfort, 
"nut  aa  powerful  agents  in  the  advance  of  civilisation. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

JEAN  LOUIS. 
A  TALK  OP  C.CF.HANDE. 

The  flood  of  civilisation  and  social  improvement  which 
it  is  asserted  lias  rolled  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
France,  has  not  been  universal  in  its  extent.  There 
nre  various  spots  which  seem  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  movement.  Having  little  or  no  direct  communi- 
ca'inn  with  Paris,  and  connected  with  the  chief  town 
<>f  t'le  department  by  a  had  nnd  unfrequented  route, 
tlic  inhabitants  of  these  isolated  districts  hear  of  the 
vents  which  take  place,  of  the  changes  and  chances  of 
•5h< ticty,  of  railways  and  steam-engines,  gas  lights  and 
constitutional  kings,  without  considering  themselves  as 
in  any  way  concerned  in  them,  and  regard  those  who 
are,  rather  with  feelings  of  contempt  than  of  envy. 
This  is  the  case  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Bre- 
t.agne,  where  the  people  cling  with  the  greatest  perti- 
nacity to  old  habits  and  usages,  rejecting,  with  pro- 
verbial obstinacy,  every  alteration,  be  it  for  better  or 


for  worse.  One  of  the  spots  in  which  the  habits  and 
manners  of  bygone  ages  are  most  peculiarly  preserved 
is  Guerande.  Placed  amidst  tho  sand-hills  and  marshes 
where  the  Loire  joins  the  ocean,  between  the  ancient 
towns  of  Croisic  and  the  Burg  of  Batz,  it  has  preserved 
even  its  outward  appearance  intact  from  the  innovation 
of  modern  habits  and  manners.  Circumscribed  within 
its  ancient  walls  and  ditches,  with  streets  not  wider 
than  an  omnibus  nnd  a  half,  its  battlements  unim- 
paired, its  three  gates  showing  the  apparatus  for  ele- 
vating or  letting  fall  the  ponderous  portcullis,  and  its 
wooden  drawbridges,  though  no  longer  raised  at  sunset, 
still  in  a  state  to  be  sn,  everything  about  the  town  pre- 
serves the  same  primitive  character;  the  upper  storeys 
of  the  houses  resting  on  solid  pillars  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  forming  galleries,  under  which  the  passengers  are 
secure  from  rain  or  sunshine  ;  the  shops  small  and 
low,  their  fronts  covered  with  slates  fastened  over  one 
another  like  the  scales  of  fish  ;  the  windows  ornamented 
with  carved  wood-work,  which  project*  into  the  street 
in  some  places  even  beyond  the  pillars,  in  grotesque 
faces,  or  lengthened  out  into  fantastic  animals  of  some 
unknown  or  extinct  race,  whose  remains  are  to  be 
found  only  in  museums.  The  population  of  Guerande 
is  not  numerous ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  busy  trade  of  more  modernised  towns,  the  passing 
traveller  wanders  through  silent  and  deserted  streets ; 
and  if  he  meets  with  a  well  pipe-clayed  gendarme,  or 
some  such  emblem  of  recent  days,  is  startled  at  the 
anachronism,  and  would  have  been  less  surprised  at 
encountering  a  warrior  in  the  costume  of  the  middle 
ages ;  for  the  dress  of  tho  Bretons  in  general  might  pass 
for  that  of  any  era.  The  geographical  position  of 
Guerande  in  some  measure  accounts  for  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  possesses  but  two  roads,  one  leading  to 
the  chief  town  of  the  arrondissement,  and  but  little 
frequented,  the  other  to  St  Nagaire,  which  is  six  leagues 
distant.  It  has  no  speculations  in  trade  to  bring  visi- 
tors, and  the  few  strangers  who  make  their  appearance 
are  chiefly  invalids,  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  sea- 
bathing, and  the  advantages  of  so  retired  and  econo- 
mical a  situation. 

Even  the  arrival  of  a  strange  beggar,  some  flvc-nnd- 
twenty  years  ago,  was  the  subject  of  a  nine  days' 
wonder ;  more  especially  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Guerande,  and  differed  from  the  native 
population,  nnd  even  from  persons  of  his  class,  in  his 
habits  and  appearance,  which  were  those  of  a  person  of 
education.  It  was  supj>osed  at  the  time  that  he  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  persons  ruined  by  the  Revolution, 
and  proscribed  by  the  parties  in  power,  which  supposi- 
tion was  aided  by  a  report  that  he  was  possessed  of 
some  remains  of  property ;  but  no  inquiries  could  elicit 
anything  from  him,  though  the  supposed  circumstances 
of  his  history  strongly  predisposed  the  royalist  popula- 
tion in  his  favour.  He  neither  confirmed  nor  denied 
the  passing  rumours,  but  quietly  took  his  station  at  the 
door  of  the  church  as  a  regular  mendicant  With  many 
of  the  inhabitants  it  became  customary  to  bestow  upon 
him  a  weekly  alms.  Amongst  those  who  did  so  was  the 
Abbe-  Sorel,  who  officiated  at  the  matin  service,  and 
who  had  been  from  the  first  struck  by  his  appearance 
and  singular  conduct,  though  he  could  never  extract 
from  him  any  particular  of  his  past  history.  The 
stranger  went  by  the  name  of  Jean  Louis,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  a  large  and  nearly  deserted  mansion  in 
one  of  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  no  one 
was  ever  permitted  to  enter  his  domicile,  for  which  he 
very  regularly  paid  a  small  rent,  which  was  never  in 
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arrcar.  He  was  not  obtrusive  in  his  habits  of  mendi- 
cancy, but  quietly  awaited  the  c  harity  of  the  worshippers 
in  silent  resignation.  Amongst  persons  of  the  same 
class  he  was  regarded  with  deference ;  and  in  case  of 
any  dispute  arising  amongst  them,  was  appealed  to  as 
an  umpire,  by  whose  decision  every  one  was  contented  to 
abide.  Amongst  other  singularities  of  Jean  Ixmis,  was 
that  of  his  never  being  known  to  enter  the  church, 
though  there  was  little  doubt  of  his  being  a  Catholic,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  feeling. 

At  length  the  Abbe"  Sorel,  on  entering  the  church 
one  morning,  missed  his  pensioner  from  his  usual  place. 
The  next  day  he  was  still  absent ;  and  on  the  third 
morning.  Jean  Louis  not  having  made  his  appearance, 
the  worthy  priest,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
residence  of  the  poor  man,  resolved  to  seek  him  out,  and 
ascertain  the  cause  of  his  continued  absence.  With 
some  difficulty  he  discovered  the  dreary  abode  of  the 
beggar:  in  one  corner  of  a  ruinous  court,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Breton  noble,  he  found  a  dark  winding  stair- 
case, which  conducted  him  to  a  low  arched  door,  where 
he  knocked  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  gain 
admittance.  At  length  a  small  grating  was  withdrawn; 
and  the  person  within  having  ascertained  who  the 
visitor  was,  removed  the  bar  which  impeded  the  en- 
trance, and  the  priest  was  admitted  into  a  small  dark 
chamber  by  the  mendicant  himself,  who  was  evidently 
suffering  from  severe  jllncss  and  bodily  weakness.  lie 
made  a  hurried  apology  for  having  detained  the  abbe 
so  long;  and  then,  after  some  slight  hesitation,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  form  some  sudden  resolution,  re- 
quested him  to  follow  him,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
open  the  door  of  an  inner  chamber.  The  first  room  into 
which  the  priest  had  been  admitted  was  a  dark  and 
miserable  abode,  unfurnished,  and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  desolation  and  poverty ;  the  second,  to  his  in- 
finite amazement,  was  furnished  not  only  with  com- 
fort, but  with  considerable  luxury,  though  the  articles 
were  generally  of  no  modern  date.  As  they  entered 
this  chamber,  Jean  Louis  seemed  labouring  under  great 
mental  agitation  as  well  as  bodily  weakness.  He,  how- 
ever, placed  a  chair  for  his  guest,  and  then  staggered 
to  a  heap  of  straw  covered  with  a  coarse  rug,  which  was 
placed  on  one  side  the  room,  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  various  articles  of  comfort  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  For  a  few  moments  the  priest  was  silent 
from  surprise,  till  a  deep  groan  from  his  companion 
roused  him.  when,  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  beg- 
gar had  fallen  exhausted  on  his  rug,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  aud  said  in  kindly  accents,  'Jean,  my  friend,  you 
seem  to  possess  every  means  of  relief  for  your  bodily 
wants,  but  the  mysterious  circumstances  in  which  I 
find  you  placed,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there  is  some 
secret  sorrow  or  some  secret  sin,  which  only  religious 
consolation  can  relieve;  is  it  not,  then,  the  hand  of 
Providence  which  has  brought  me  here  to  console  your 
solitary  wretchedness?  As  your  friend  and  spiritual 
guide,  I  intreat  of  you  to  confide  in  the  divine  mercy, 
and  you  will  receive  comfort  and  support' 

'  There  is  no  relief,  no  consolation,  uo  mercy  for  me,' 
wildly  exclaimed  the  sick  man. 

•Such  doubt  and  such  despair,'  mildly  replied  tbe 
abbe,  *  are  more  criminal  than  you  are  aware  of;  there 
is  mercy  for  every  repentant  sinner. 

4  But  none  for  me,  none  for  me,'  groaned  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  4  for  ingratitude  of  the  blackest  dye,  for  robbery, 
for  murder,  nay,  almost  for  parricide  ;  no,  uo,  there  can 
be  no  mercy  for  me.' 

4  By  faith  and  penitence,  every  sinner  may  have 
hope.' 

4  Penitence,  penitence,'  murmured  the  beggar ;  *  can 
penit'.-nee  obliterate  sins  like  mine?' 

4  There  is  an  atonement  beyond  the  penitence  of  man,' 
replied  the  abbe  ;  4  have  faith  in  that  atonement,  and 
you  will  receive  hope  and  consolation.' 


Jean  Louis  moaned  in  heartfelt  agony,  but  made 
repiy  ;  and  the  priest  kneeling  by  his  side,  prayed  krcz 
and  earnestly.  This  seemed  to  tranquillise  the  mind  of 
the  sufferer  in  some  degree;  when,  suddenly  rising,  he 
seized  the  hands  of  the  abbe,  and  exclaimed,  4  Hear  the 
tale  of  my  iniquities,  and  then  say  if  hope  or  coiwou- 
tion  can  exist  for  me.' 

4  Hope  exists  for  all  men,  if  that  hope  be  fixed  aright." 
replied  the  priest,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  penitent 
placed  himself  in  his  seat.  The  beggar  then  knelt  before 
him,  and  midst  many  sobs  and  groans,  which  at  tim^ 
interrupted  his  narrative,  told  the  following  history  to 
the  attentive  priest : — 

He  was,  he  said,  the  son  of  ft  poor  vigneron  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  at  an  early  age  had  been  taken  into  t!w 
family  of  the  lord  of  the  village,  a  nobleman  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  who  intended  to  bring  him  up  as  * 
valet  for  his  son,  a  youth  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
Jean  himself;  but  having  shown  some  talents,  ani 
a  considerable  readiness  in  acquiring  information,  h  t 
destiny  was  changed,  and  he  was  educated  with  hd 
yoiing'master,  aud  at  length  became  a  confidential  secre- 
tary. But  the  revolutionary  storm  had  beeome  darker 
and  more  threatening;  his  master  took  the  alarm,  se- 
cured considerable  sums  in  foreign  funds,  and  providing 
himself  with  a  sufficiency  of  ready  money,  removed  hu 
family  in  secrecy  to  a  retired  spot  near  Paris,  where, 
under  a  feigned  name,  and  an  appearance  of  poverty, 
he  for  some  time  escaped  from  suspicion  and  from  din- 
ger. With  the  exception  of  his  wife  and  children,  Jean 
Louis  was  his  only  confidant ;  on  him  he  relied,  as  en 
his  own  ton,  aud  from  him  nothing  was  concealed.  At 
length,  prompted  by  avarice  and  ambition,  the  faithlr?* 
wretch  conceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  denouncing  his 
paternal  benefactor;  and  hoped,  by  involving  the  whole 
family  in  destruction,  to  possess  himself  of  the  «emt 
funds,  of  the  particulars  of  which  he  was  well  informed. 
For  some  time  he  hesitated ;  bnt  tbe  suggestions  of  evil 
triumphed,  ami  he  betrayed  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal the  retreat  of  the  proscribed  family ;  of  whom 
the  son  only  escaped,  being  by  chance  at  the  time 
separated  from  his  devoted  kindred.  The  faitlikvs 
traitor  went  so  far  as  even  to  appear  as  a  witness 
against  his  benefactors,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
scaffold.  By  accident  he  was  in  the  streets  of  Paris  a* 
the  fatal  vehicle  conveyed  his  vi.  tims  to  the  slaughter, 
and  the  eye  of  his  master  fell  upon  him,  and  recognised 
him  amongst  the  crowd:  the  glance  was  momentary, 
but  its  effect  was  enduring:  it  came  like  tbe  blasting 
fire  of  heaven;  it  awoke  within  him  torments  never 
ceasing,  and  most  intolerable — a  remorse  and  agony 
which  no  twdily  suffering  could  have  equalled.  He 
fled  from  Paris,  possessed  indeed  of  tbe  spoils  of  hi? 
murdered  benefactors,  but  with  a  resolution  never  to 
enjoy  them  :  he  determined  to  bury  himself  in  the  most 
retired-  spot  he  could  find,  and  to  pass  his  life  in  poverty, 
surrounded  by  his  guilty  wealth,  and  by  every  thing 
which  should  recall  his  crime  to  his  hourly  remem- 
brance. To  that  end  he  had  transported  the  remnant  of 
his  master's  furniture  to  Gucrande,  and  brought  with 
him  the  portraits  of  the  murdered  family,  that  they 
might  be  for  ever  before  his  eyes;  at  the  same  time  he 
pointed  to  the  pictures  on  the" wall. 

The  abbe,  who  had  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to 
the  tale,  grew  pale  as  it  advanced;  and  when  it  reached 
this  point,  following  the  direction  in  which  the  penitent 
pointed,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  4  Merciful 
heaven!  my  father!  and  my  mother!'  The  beggar, 
with  a  loud  and  piercing  scream,  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

After  a  time  spent  in  mental  prayer,  the  abbe  raised 
the  fallen  man,  placed  him  on  his  low  couch,  and  forced 
sotne  water  down  his  throat ;  after  which  he  began  gra- 
dually to  recover;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  was 
restored  to  full  consciousness,  aud  then  raising  himself 
on  his  knees,  he  said  in  a  faint  voice,  1  Is  there  pardon 
for  such  a  wretch  as  I?' 

4  For  you  aud  for  all  men,'  replied  the  abbe  solemnly. 
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*  And  can  you  prny  for  me  T  The  ahW  fell  on  hit 
knees  and  poured  forth  an  anient  prayer  for  the  sinner, 
who  prostrated  himself  in  silence  before  him.  When 
the  priest  sought  to  raise  him— he  was  dead. 


TOrULAR  INFORMATION  ON  SCIENCE. 

DISPERSION  OF  PLANTS  BY  TITE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

The  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface  is 
influenced  by  conditions  of  soil,  heat,  moisture,  light, 
altitude  of  situation,  and  various  other  causes ;  for,  did 
they  flourish  independently  of  these  conditions,  then 
there  were  no  reason  why  the  vegetation  of  one  part  of 
the  globe  should  differ  from  that  of  another.  Situations, 
therefore,  which  present  similar  circumstances  of  soil, 
climate,  Sec.  are  capable  of  being  peopled  with  the  same 
races  of  plants,  and  if  they  are  not  so  now,  it  is  because 
the  seeds  or  roots  of  such  vegetables  have  not  been 
transported  to  them.  The  agents  which  aid  the  disper- 
sion or  migration  of  plants  arc  of  various  kinds,  and  are 
unconnected  with  the  causes  which  limit  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Many  seeds,  for  example,  drop 
from  the  parent  stalk,  spring  up  into  a  new  series  of 
•terns,  which  in  turn  give  birth  to  another  race  of  seeds, 
and  these  again  to  another  circle  of  vegetation.  Thus 
any  tribe  of  plants  would  spread  from  a  common  centre 
till  arrested  by  the  influences  which  limit  its  range  of 
habitat ;  and  this  mode  of  dispersion  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally occurs.  In  most  plants,  however,  the  seeds  are 
small  and  light,  and  easily  borne  about  by  the  winds ; 
some  are  downy,  and  furnished  with  wings;  others  have 
buoyant  tufts  and  Alaments;  and  many,  when  fully  ripe, 
are  ejected  from  the  vessels  which  contain  them  with 
considerable  force.  All  these  appendages  and  peculia- 
rities are  evidently  intended  to  facilitate  their  disper- 
sion, which  is  farther  assisted  by  rivers  and  other 
currents  of  water,  by  adhering  to  the  coverings  of 
quadrupeds,  by  being  swallowed  and  subsequently  voided 
by  birds,  and  by  the  economical  pursuits  of  man,  whether 
accidental  or  intentional.  The  seeds  are  arrested  in 
their  progression  by  various  causes  :  some  are  furnished 
w  ith  barbs  and  hooks,  which  lay  hold  of  objects ;  others 
become  entangled  amid  herbage,  the  mud  of  rivers,  or 
the  softened  soil  of  winter;  while  many  towards  spring 
are  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  emit 
an  adhesive  substance,  or  their  fleshy  pericarps  melt 
lown  into  the  6oil,  carrying  the  embryo  along  with 
them.  In  all,  the  appendages  which  aid  their  migration 
begin  to  decay  at  the  proper  season,  and  so  are  unfitted 
my  longer  to  transport  them.  The  seeds  thus  dispersed 
spring  up  and  flourish,  if  they  find  iu  their  new  habitats 
ill  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  growth ;  if  they  do 
not,  they  cither  lie  dormant,  or  die  after  an  abortive 
struggle  with  the  obstacles  of  soil,  climate,  drought,  or 
moisture,  which  oppose  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  must  perceive 
that  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  dispersion  of 
plants,  are  two  very  different  things — the  former  being 
regulated  by  immutable  physical  conditions,  and  the 
latter  being  dependent  on  agents  the  most  capricious 
and  irregular.  Among  these  agents  the  lower  animals 
form  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  and  to 
them  we  at  present  exclusively  devote  our  attention. 
The  modes  in  which  the  lower  animals  aid  in  the  dis- 
persion of  vegetation  may  be  classed  under  three  great 
heads — namely,  by  the  seeds  adhering  to  their  hair  or 
wool,  and  being  thus  carried  to  great  distances  from  the 
parent  plant ;  by  being  swallowed  by  the  animals,  and 
subsequently  voided  entire  and  uninjured  ;  and  by  being 
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dropt  and  lost  during  the  act  of  feeding,  when  bearing 
them  from  one  place  to  another,  or  after  having  secreted 
them  for  winter  provision.  There  may  be  other  acci- 
dental modes  iu  which  they  facilitate  this  dispersion,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  apparent  and  intelligible. 

Many  seeds  or  seed-vessels,  like  those  of  the  burr- 
dock,  teasle,  woodrufe,  &c.  are  furnished  with  hooks 
and  barbs  which  readily  lay  hold  of  any  floccy  substance, 
as  wool  and  hair ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
animals  of  the  sheep  and  goat  kinds  materially  aid 
in  the  dispersion  of  these  and  other  plants  whose  seed- 
vessels  are  similarly  constructed.  These  animals  iu  a 
state  of  nature  are  almost  ceaseless  wanderers,  here  pass- 
ing through  a  clump  of  thistles,  burr-docks,  and  the 
like,  there  grazing  among  prickly  shrubs,  or  crushing 
their  way  through  thickets  ;  and  during  each  of  these 
operations  insensibly  carrying  off  seed-vessels,  and  por- 
tions of  branches  with  fruits  and  berries,  which  in  course 
of  time  are  dropt  in  other  localities.  Again,  animals,  as 
the  ox,  buffalo,  camel,  horse,  &c.  as  they  wander  through 
their  pasturages,  must  aid  in  a  similar  manner  the 
dispersion  of  plants :  during  the  season  when  they  are 
casting  their  shaggy  coverings,  they  arc  prone  to  rub 
themselves  against  every  shrub  and  tree,  and  are  thus 
placed  in  more  frequent  contact  with  seeds  and  seed- 
vessels.  This  liability  of  seeds  to  become  attached  to 
the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  is  increased  by  the  structure 
of  the  seed-vessels,  which  are  often  hooked  and  barbed, 
and  which,  when  fully  ripened,  so  distend  and  recurve, 
as  absolutely  to  bristle  with  points  of  attachment.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  cones  of  the  fir  tribe,  the  scales  are 
smoothly  imbricated  over  each  other  when  the  seed  is 
green,  but  begin  to  separate  and  curl  back  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  thus  readily  adhere  to  any  loose  or  shaggy 
substance.  To  what  extent  plants  may  be  dispersed  in 
this  manner,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  an  esti- 
mate ;  but  any  one  who  has  wandered  through  a  pasture 
field  on  a  sunny  day  in  autumn,  and  seen  the  number  of 
grass  and  other  seeds  which  adhered  to  his  own  clothing, 
or  who  has  observed  the  fleeces  of  sheep  in  an  extensive 
hill-run,  the  shaggy  coatings  of  cattle  as  they  rolled 
among  the  herbage,  or  rubbed  their  way  through  brake 
and  thicket,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
the  wool  and  hair  of  quadrupeds  should  become  instru- 
mental in  the  dispersion  of  plants  over  districts  where 
they  were  formerly  unknown. 

That  trees  and  plants  arc  ever  disseminated  by  the 
animals  which  feed  upon  their  seeds,  has  been  denied  by 
certain  naturalists,  who  contend  that  the  seeds  and  fruits 
are  comminuted  and  destroyed  in  their  passage  through 
the  stomach.  This,  however,  is  by  far  too  sweeping  an 
assertion,  and  one  which  every-day  observation  suffi- 
ciently contradicts.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  find  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  brambles 
grow  up  in  situations  where  wc  know  for  certain 
that  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprung  must  have 
passed  through  the  human  stomach ;  or  to  find  stalks 
of  oats  and  barley  in  localities  where  the  seeds  must 
have  as  surely  passed  through  the  intestines  of  the 
ox  or  horse.  No  doubt  such  cases  are,  as  they  must 
be,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  for,  were  it 
otherwise,  the  fruits  and  seeds  upon  which  animals 
feed  could  not  possibly  yield  them  their  proper  nourish- 
ment Generally  speaking,  the  proper  food  of  truly 
granivorous  animals  is  masticated,  comminuted,  and 
digested;  bnt  it  frequently  occurs  that  these  animals 
swallow  seeds  and  fruits  which  do  not  form  their  usual 
diet,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  portion  escapes 
through  their  stomachs  uninjured.    During  certain 
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diseases,  occasioned,  it  may  be,  by  having  partaken  of 
unusual  food,  seeds  and  grains  are  still  nioro  apt  to  pass 
entire  Besides,  it  is  not  always  the  seed  that  forms  the 
nutriment ;  the  cherry,  the  plum,  the  haw.  the  elder- 
berry, and  other  fruits,  are  swallowed  by  birds  not  for 
the  kernel,  but  for  the  pulp  which  surrounds  it ;  and 
many  of  the  birds  feeding  in  this  manner  have  their 
organs  so  constructed,  that  the  stone  or  kernel  cannot 
possibly  suffer  any  injury  in  its  passage  through  the 
stomach.  On  this  point  we  are  confirmed  hy  Mr  Jerdnn. 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Zoologist : — *  In  those  species,' 
savs  he,  'which  live  partly  on  berries  and  partly  on 
soft  insect  food,  like  the  thrushes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  some  instances  seeds  pass  through  unhurt,  par- 
ticularly those  wliich  arc  of  a  hard  texture,  and  which 
are  enclosed  in  a  pulp,  as  the  berries  of  the  elder  and 
mountain-ash,  and  perhaps  those  of  currants,  goose- 
berries &c.  In  the  course  of  my  own  observations,  I 
have  found  seeds  of  the  elder  entire  in  the  intestines  of 
thrushes  and  blackbirds,  and  I  have  also  found  haw- 
stones  in  that  of  the  latter  bird.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  haw  should  be  able  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  blackbird's  stomach,  as  it  is  of  so  very  hard  a 
nature,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  general 
it  does  so.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  seeds  of  the 
holly,  wliich  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  haw, 
generally  escape  the  grinding  power  of  the  gizzard.  In 
some  fruit-eating  tribes,  as  the  Ampelitltr,  which  have  a 
wide  and  short  intestinal  canal,  seeds  of  all  kinds  may, 
and  probably  do,  pass  through  uninjured ;  and  in  om- 
nivorous birds,  as  the  crows,  some  seeds  may  casually 
and  accidentally  escape.'  Indeed  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  juniper  and  mistletoe  being  dispersed  in 
this  manner ;  and  of  acorns,  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
a  wood-pigeon,  having  so  far  preserved  their  vitality  as, 
on  being  sown,  to  spring  up  into  healthy  saplings,  out- 
stripping in  lusty  vigour  the  oaks  grown  from  acorns 
in  the  usual  way. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  birds  which  feed 
chiefly  on  fruits  and  berries  derivo  their  subsistence 
not  from  the  stone,  but  from  tho  soft  pulpy  peri- 
carp, and  therefore  that  in  most  instances  tho  kernel 
passes  through  tho  stomach  uninjured.  A  beautiful 
illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr  Selby  in  Ids  mono- 
graph on  pigeons  in  the  Naturalist's  Library  :  —  •  The 
precious  nutmeg,  or  rather  its  soft  covering,  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  mace,  at  certain  seasons  affords  a 
favourite  repast  to  some  species  of  the  arboreal  pigeons 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  valuable  spice  for  the 
nutmeg  itself,  which  is  generally  swallowed  with  the 
whole  of  its  pulpy  covering,  passes  uninjured  through 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  bird,  and  is  thus  dispersed 
throughout  the  group  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands 
of  the  East.  Indeed,  from  repeated  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  artificial  preparation,  analogous  to  that 
which  it  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  bird,  is 
necessary,  to  insure  the  growth  and  fertUity  of  the  nut ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made,  that  a  lixivium  of  linie,  iu  which  the 
nuts  were  steeped  for  a  certain  time,  was  found  to  have 
the  wished-for  effect,  and  to  induce  the  germinating 
tendency.'  So  it  is  with  many  other  fruits  and  berries, 
the  fleshy  pericarps  of  which  alone  are  edible,  while 
their  stones  resist  the  digestive  powers  of  these  birds. 
And  when  we  consider  that  pigeons  are  most  voracious 
vegetable  feeders,  take  long  flights,  and  some  of  them 
even  make  distant  migrations,  we  can  readily  allow 
them  to  be  widely  instrumental  in  disseminating  the 
plants  on  which  they  mainly  subsist.  Nor  is  it  mere 
herbs  and  lowly  shrubs  which  may  be  thus  dispersed, 
but  some  of  the  most  gigantic  trees  of  the  forest,  as 
the  banyan  and  banana,  whose  fruit  furnishes  for  the 
arboreal  pigeons  of  the  East  a  favourite  repast  As  with 
pigeons,  so  with  many  other  birds :  pheasants  devour 
numbers  of  acorns  in  the  autumn,  some  of  which  having 
passed  through  the  stomach,  probably  germinate  :  lin- 
nets, goldfinches,  thrushes,  goldcrests,  hawfinches,  &c. 
feed  on  berries  and  stone-fruits,  whose  kernels  resist 


their  powers  of  digestion,  and  are  thus  transported  to 
places  far  distant  from  the  parent  plant,  where  they 
spring  up  and  clothe  the  landscape  Mith  new  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  next  palpable  mode  in  which  animals  may  faci- 
litate the  dispersion  of  plants,  is  by  scattering  the  soils 
when  in  the  act  of  feeding,  by  dropping  them  wht;i 
bearing  them  away  to  their  retreats,  or  by  forget  tins: 
the  spots  in  which  they  had  deposited  them  for  winter 
food.    An  example  under  each  of  these  heatl*  wdl  be 
much  more  convincing  than  a  mere  general  statement. 
The  brown  linnet,  when  feeding  on  thistle  seed,  rterehes 
on  the  top  of  the  weed,  and  tears  the  downy  head  asunder 
in  order  to  reach  the  seeds  which  are  attached  to  the 
receptacle.    During  this  act,  many  of  the  grains  bring 
loosened,  arc  borne  away  on  their  downy  wings  by  the 
breeze  to  places  far  distant  from  the  parent  stem — the 
bird  being  in  this  case  the  indirect  disseminator  of  the 
thistle.    Were  the  head  not  torn  asunder  in  this  man- 
ner, ten  to  one  but  it  would  become  soaked  with  the 
rains  of  winter,  and  fall  down  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
original  stalk,  instead  of  being  transported,  as  it  often 
is,  across  many  miles  of  country.    What  is  here  men- 
tioned of  the  linuet  may  be  witnessed  in  any  thistlery 
during  some  fine  day  in  September,  when  the  bird*  an? 
feeding  in  flocks,  and  scattering  the  down  in  every 
direction.  The  greater  part  of  the  seeds  is  no  doubt  de- 
voured by  them,  but  a  number  also  escape,  a  fact  which 
the  bird  is  well  aware  of,  as  it  frequently  gives  clue*?  to 
the  stray  ones  as  they  are  borne  away  by  the  wind. 
Again,  birds  often  drop  grains  and  berries  while  in  the 
acts  of  carrying  them  to  their  retreats,  and  of  feeding 
upon  them.    Thus  the  nut-hatch,  having  twisted  «.tf 
the  boughs  a  cluster  of  beech-mast,  resorts  to  some 
favourite  tree  whose  trunk  is  rough  and  uneven,  and 
tries  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres  to  peg  it  into  one  of  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.    During  this  operation  the  nuts 
sometimes  fall  to  the  ground,  and  being  neglected  by  the 
bird,  germinate  and  spring  up  into  trees.    Beeches  are 
often  found  growing  near  the  haunts  of  this  bird,  which 
have  evidently  been  planted  in  the  manner  described. 
Lastly,  as  many  animals  are  led  by  instinct  to  lay  up  a 
store  of  food  against  winter,  it  often  happens  that  some 
of  these  Btores  are  forgotten,  and  the  seeds,  nuts,  &c. 
which  compose  them,  left  to  germinate  on  the  return  of 
spring.  A  familiar  and  well-known  example  of  tliis  pro- 
cess is  furnished  by  the  habits  of  the  squirrel,  of  which 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  frequently  told : — •  A 
gentleman  walking  one  day  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Troy  House  in  Monmouthshire, 
was  diverted  by  observing  a  squirrel  sitting  very  com- 
posedly on  the  ground.  He  stopped  to  watch  its  motion*. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  squirrel  darted  like  an  arrow  to 
tho  top  of  the  tree  beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting. 
In  an  instant  he  was  down  again  with  an  acorn  iu  his 
mouth,  and  began  to  burrow  in  the  ground  with  his 
hands.    After  digging  a  small  hole,  he  stooped  down 
and  deposited  the  acorn ;  then  covering  it,  he  darted  up 
the  tree  again.    In  a  moment  he  was  down  with  an- 
other, which  he  buried  in  the  same  manner.    This  he 
continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  observer  thought  prot*.r 
to  watch  him.    The  industry  of  this  little  animal  is 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  securing  him  against  want  in 
the  winter ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  his  memory  is  not 
sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him  to  recollect  the  spots 
in  which  he  deposits  every  acorn,  the  industrious  little 
fellow  no  doubt  loses  a  few  every  year.    These  few- 
spring  up,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
parent  tree.    Thus  is  Britain  in  some  measure  indebted 
to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of  a  squirrel  for  her 
pride,  her  glory,  and  her  very  existence.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  plants  are  dissemi- 
nated by  the  lower  animals ;  but  which  animals  are 
most  active  in  the  process,  and  to  what  extent  their 
activity  is  effective,  are  problems  in  natural  history,  the 
solutions  of  which  are  yet  but  imperfectly  discovered. 
As  it  stands,  the  fact  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  creative  desigu — namely,  that  the  lower  aoi- 
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malt,  without  gift  of  foresight  or  intelligence,  arc  instru- 
mental in  dispersing  over  the  face  of  the  globe  those 
plants  from  which  they  in  turn  derivo  the  means  of 


THE  CORK  REGATTA. 

Newspaper  descriptions  of  regattas  are  usually  very 
dry  affairs,  and  one  generally  gathers  from  them  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  a  spectacle  which,  in  reality,  is  cheer- 
ful and  animated  beyond  most  others.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
friend  of  ours  after  seeing  the  last  Cork  regatta,  will"  be 
appreciated  as  a  more  suitable  description  of  that  kind 
of  amusement  The  writer  is  a  playful  kind-hearted 
professor  belonging  to  a  Scottish  university.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  add,  that  he  wrote  for  the  amusement 
of  a  private  circle  only. 

'  Since  I  last  wrote,  we  were  on  a  visit  of  a  week  at 

the  Prior}',  the  residence  of  Mrs  ,  which  I  thiuk  I 

formerly  mentioned  is  delightfully  situated  close  upon 
the  beach  of  the  Cove.*  •  •  As  the  Cork  re- 
gatta was  held  at  the  time  I  was  there,  I  must  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  a  spectacle  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
began  on  Monday  last,  and  continued  for  three  days. 
The  first  day  was  delightful ;  light  airs  floated  here  and 
there  over  the  surface  of  the  beautiful  harbour,  and 
promised,  from  the  aspect  of  the  Bky,  to  settle  into  a 
fine  summer  breeze.  Sitting  in  my  bedroom,  boats 
ch  irked  with  flags  passed  from  an  early  hour  incessantly 
before  me.  I  could  hear  the  gny  laugh  of  the  rowers, 
while  they  plied  their  joyous  task,  with  their  oars  glis- 
tening in  the  sun.  Many  of  the  boats  had  music,  which 
came  more  mellow  to  the  ear  as  it  floated  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  I  need  not  say  that  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  every  boat  bore  along  a  due  proportion  of  the  fair 
sex.  A  large  steamer  decked  with  flags  has  entered  the 
Cove,  bringing  from  a  distance  many  a  ghul  heart  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  day.  But  we  must  go  out, 
and  sec  how  things  look  from  the  side  of  the  garden. 
What  a  gorgeous  Bight !  The  standard  of  England  is 
majestically  waving  from  the  opposite  batteries,  and 
hundreds  of  vessels  of  all  forms  are  covered  with 
streamers.  Among  these,  the  Resistance  man-of-war,  the 
magnificent  war-steamer  the  Stromboli,  and  the  Volage 
frigate,  particularly  attract  attention  They  arc  literally 
covered,  from  the  different  mast-heads  to  the  deck,  with 
the  flags  of  all  nations.  The  beautiful  yachts  which  are 
to  contend  for  the  honours  of  the  day  are  getting  under 
weigh,  and  some  of  them,  with  their  snow-white  can- 
vass, are  already  tacking  towards  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. In  the  meantime  let  us  shift  our  positiou,  and 
get  a  little  nearer  to  the  place  of  starting,  which  is  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Cove.  It  is  only  a  mile  off,  and  we 
shall  have  a  delightful  view  of  everything  that  is  going 
on,  as  we  walk  through  the  highly-ornamented  grounds 
of  .Mr  French,  who  has  kindly  given  us  permission  to 
do  so.  We  have  now  got,  by  our  gradual  ascent,  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  can 
distinctly  discern  the  decks,  with  the  persons  walking 
along  them,  of  the  crowds  of  vessels  which  are  moving 
in  every  direction  below  us.  Come  a  little  farther  on, 
and  from  yonder  point  we  shall  be  able  to  command  a 
view  of  the  whole.  Did  you  ever  gee  such  a  beautiful 
sight?  Over  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  in  every 
direction,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ship- 
ping. Try  to  count  them.  It  is  impossible,  favourably 
placed  as  we  arc  for  the  purpose.  Did  you  hear  that 
gun  ?  It  is  the  signal  for  starting  of  the  first  race — a 
race  of  hookers.    They  are  fishing  vessels,  duly  rigged, 

and  very  different  from  our  craft.    Oidy  observe 

how  well  they  saiL  They  have  to  make  a  run  of  forty 
mile*  before  they  return,  so  that  it  will  be  probably  six 


•  The  celebrated  natural  harbour  culled  the  Cove  of  Cork.  It  la 
studded  all  round  with  pleasant-Looking-  villa*. 


hours  hence.  That  other  gun  is  the  signal  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  yachts,  some  of  which  belong  to  ports  in  Eng- 
land. What  elegant  sylph-like  vessels  they  are  !  How 
swiftly  they  move  through  the  water !  It  is  now  a  fine 
steady  breeze,  and  it  would  Ix*  impossible  to  have  a  more 
favourable  day  for  the  competition.  Before  we  descend 
to  the  place  of  starting,  let  us  remain  here  a  little  longer, 
and  satiate  our  eyes  with  the  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
prospect  bo  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  Cast  your 
eye  westward  in  the  direction  of  Cork.  You  cannot  see 
the  town  for  the  intervening  hill,  which  you  observe  is 
covered  with  elegant  villas,  the  grounds  being  decked 
to  the  water-edge  with  fine  wood  and  lieautiful  green 
lawns.  Happy  Ireland  !  *  •  For  this  day,  how- 
ever, all  unpleasant  subjects  are  forgotten,  and  crowds 
after  crowds  are  pouring  down  from  Cork  in  the  steamers 
to  be  present  at  the  regatta.  Look  now  towards  the 
cast  The  contending  yachts  are  still  in  view,  but  in  a 
short  time  they  will  quit  the  harbour,  and  stand  out  to 
sea.  Many  of  a  different  class  are  tacking  to  and  fro 
l>efore  the  time  arrives,  when  they  too  shall  engage  in 
the  contest 

Let  us  now  descend  towards  the  town  of  Cove. 
From  the  windows  of  the  different  houses  you  can 
see  people  eagerly  gazing  at  the  lively  and  shifting 
scene  bel  ow  them.  As  we  advance  onward,  the  crowd 
gets  more  dense,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  forcing  our  way  through  the  living  mass. 
Take  care  of  your  pocket  handkerchief ;  I  have  been 
eased  of  mine  already,  and  fortunately  will  have  no  oc- 
casion to  trouble  myself  farther  about  it.  Now  we  have 
reached  the  enclosed  space  where  the  members  of  tho 
regatta  club  have  provided  accommodation  for  their 

friends.    Mr  W         has  furnished  me  with  tickets,  so 

that  we  shall  at  once  get  admission.  Oho!  a  consider- 
able number  of  ladies  have  got  here  before  us  ;  some  of 
them  are  seated  in  oixmi  carriages,  ami  others  are 
sauntering  about  to  vary  their  view  of  the  scene.    I  see 

E          sitting  in  her  carriage  with  her  sisters-in-law. 

Our  old  friend,  Sir  W.lliam  Dickson,  is  talking  to  them 
on  one  side,  and  Lieutenant  Levinge  on  the  other.  The 
Volage  frigate,  so  gaily  fluttering  with  flags,  is  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  us.  What  is  that  on  her  maintop- 
gallant-mast-head  ?  I  declare  it  is  one  of  the  seamen, 
leaning  with  his  breast  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mast, 
and  looking  down  with  composure  from  that  perilous 
position. 

Another  gun.  A  fresh  race  has  started.  It  consists 
of  six-oared  barges.  The  rowers,  composed  of  the  best 
seamen  Itelonging  to  Cove,  are  all  stripped  to  their  shirts 
for  the  contest:  how  they  struggle  for  the  lead  I  An- 
other gun  announces  the  return  of  the  winning  yacht. 
She  ran  over  the  distance  (forty  miles)  in  little  less 
than  five  hours;  she  belongs  to  Sir  French.  Now  tho 
hookers  begin  to  heave  in  sight ;  and  as  every  arrival  is 
greeted  with  a  gun,  the  reports  arc  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. Hut  though  it  be  very  true  that  things  presented 
to  the  eyes  make  a  more  lasting  impression  than  what 
is  addressed  to  the  ear,  I  confess  I  begin  to  get  tired 
with  staring  so  long  at  objects  which,  though  constantly 
shifting,  have  nevertheless  a  great  resemblance  to  one 
another.  I  sec,  too.  you  arc  beginning  to  yawn  a  little ; 
we  shall  therefore,  if  you  please,  make  our  way  back  to 
the  l'riory,  and  return  to-morrow. 

To-morrow,  July  30,  lias  come ;  but  oh  how  different 
from  yesterday !  It  blows  hard,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  threatens  that  it  will  blow  still  harder.  The 
gay  streamers  can  no  longer  be  displayed  without  the 
risk  of  being  blown  to  tatters.  Though  the  gale  has 
increased  to  a  storm,  four  yachts  have  started  to  contend 
for  the  prize,  which  is  L<>0.  Observe  how  they  yield 
to  the  sweeping  blast  as  they  swiftly  scud  along— they 
will  soon  l>e  out  of  sight— may  they  all  return  in  safety. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  this  beautiful  inland  sea 
could  be  so  frightfully  agitated  by  a  summer  gale?  But 
it  blows  so  furiously,  that  it  resembles  more  a  wintry 
tempest  than  a  breeze  in  the  end  of  July.  But  we  must 
not  prose  about  it ;  we  shall  rather,  if  you  please,  go 
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back  to  the  starting  place  •where  we  were  yesterday. 
What  clouds  of  dust  sweep  along  the  road!  Most  of  the 
yachts  arc  at  anchor,  and  you  observe  some  of  the 
vessels  are  actually  driving  from  their  moorings,  and 
running  foul  of  each  other.  Wc  have  again  reached  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  which,  notwithstanding  the  gale,  is 
even  more  crowded  with  carriages  than  it  was  yester- 

dav.    Here  is  Captain  ,  the  prcses  of  the  club ;  he 

will  tell  us  ull  about  the  state  of  matters.  "  Captain  . 

allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  l>r   ." 

"  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  I)r  ,  but 

extremely  sorry  we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  so  little 
to  your  amusement  to-day.  One  of  the  yachts  has  just 
returned.  She  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  harbour  into 
the  open  sea,  when  one  of  her  hands  was  washed  over- 
board ;  fortunately,  being  a  capital  swimmer,  the  man 
was  saved,  though  with  great  difficulty.  The  gale 
being  on  the  increase,  and  still  more  violent  in  the  offing 
than  on  shore — and,  besides,  observing  that  one  of  the 
yachts  had  carried  away  her  mast,  and  was  in  imminent 
danger — they  deemed  it  most  prudent,  as  they  could 
render  her  no  assistance,  to  endeavour  to  return  to  the 
harbour,  in  order  that  the  war-steamer,  the  Stromboli, 
might  be  sent  to  her  aid.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  ap- 
plied to  the  admiral  on  the  station,  who  has  ordered  a 
revenue  cutter  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  spot,  and 
keep  a  watch  on  the  missing  yachts.  I  fear  we  can 
have  no  more  racing  to-day  ;  but  wc  are  to  have  a  grand 
dejeuner  in  the  adjoining  temporary  pavilion,  which  has 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose,  aud  where  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  your  presence." 

It  is  now  past  five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
announced  the  dejeuner  was  to  take  place ;  and  though 
the  fate  of  the  absent  yachts  is  still  unknown,  our  fast- 
ing will  not  contribute  in  the  least  to  their  safety.  We 
may  therefore  join  the  crowd,  and,  before  it  be  too  late, 
secure  comfortable  places  at  the  banqueting  table.  I 

see  there  are  four  long  tables;  and  as  Mr  W   is 

acting  as  croupier  at  one  of  them,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  seat  ourselves  by  him.  What  a  crowd!  There  can- 
not be  fewer  than  400  persons  present.  Help  yourself, 
and  allow  Lieutenant  Levingc,  who  is  opposite  you,  to 
attend  to  the  ladies. 

The  preses  has  risen  to  propose  a  flowing  bumper 
to  the  ladies ;  of  course  you  recollect  he  gave  "  The 
Queen"  some  time  ago.  He  has  done  the  thing  very 
neatly.  His  allusion  to  the  commonplace  theme,  leap- 
year,  you  must  admit,  was  well  managed.  He  has  risen 
again,  to  intimate  that  wc  must  prepare  to  retire  fur  the 
removal  of  the  tables,  in  order  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  converting  the  pavilion  into  a  ball-room. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Levinge  proposes  that  we 
should  visit  the  Voluge.  The  barge  is  in  attendance, 
manned  with  a  crew  of  twenty  brave  felluws.  We  arc 
sure  to  get  a  ducking,  as  it  blows  harder  than  ever; 
and,  moreover,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  scram- 
bling up  the  frigate's  side.  Stay  you  on  shore,  and  Mr 
W  and  I  will  go  and  report  progress. 

Well,  you  observed  what  difficulty  we  had  in  getting 
on  board.  Mr  Lev'mgc's  hat,  you  saw,  was  blown 
away.  When  we  got  alongside  the  frigate,  I  confess 
I  had  some  misgivings  in  committing  myself  to  the  pre- 
carious rope-ladder,  by  which  alone  I  could  ascend  ;  but 
I  scorned  to  be  tray  symptoms  of  fear  before  men  who 
woidd  have  pitied  me  as  a  lubber  if  I  had  shrunk  from 
the  danger,  so  I  mounted  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  fear- 
less seaman.  When  I  got  fairly  on  deck,  what  neatness, 
order,  and  cleanliness  everywhere  met  the  eye!  No- 
thing was  out  of  its  proper  place ;  and  in  five  minutes 
I  believe  the  frigate  would  have  been  ready  for  action. 
Before  the  mainmast,  on  a  circular  mahogany  frame, 
was  inscribed  in  golden  characters  the  well-known 
signal  of  Nelson,  "  England  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty  !"  Everything  on  board  the  Volage  indi- 
cated that  this  noble  sentiment  was  reduced  to  practice- 
by  Sir  William  Dickson  and  his  brave  officers  and  crew. 

You  observed  the  Stromboli  pass  while  we  were  on  j 
board  ?  What  a  magnificent  steamer  she  hi !  She  carries  I 


sixty  eight-pounders.   Wo  to  the  Prince  dc  Joinvill* 

when  he  falls  in  with  her  as  an  enemy!    Though.  I 

suppose,  you  care  as  little  about  dancing  as  I  do,  *( 

may  just  take  a  peep  into  the  ball-room  to  admire  the 

Irish  beauties  and  observe  their  style  of  dancing.  I 

am  sure  you  will  admit  that  here  there  are  many  lovely 

and  beautiful  women,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  dance 

with  elegance  and  grace. 

.  •  • 

It  is  uow  ten  o'clock,  and  as  you  have  no  intention  of 
dancing,  we  may  as  well  be  olT. 

Next  day  I  learned,  that  on  the  accident  occurring  to 
the  yacht  which  was  dismasted  the  day  before  (and 
which  proved  to  be  the  Union  of  Cork),  one  of  her  com- 
petitors, the  Edith  of  Liverpool,  gallantly  relinquishing 
the  cause  of  honour  for  that  of  humanity,  bore  down 
upon  her  distressed  rival,  and  succeeded  in  towing  her 
into  Ballycotton  Bay,  from  which  she  was  afterwards 
dragged  by  the  Stromboli  into  the  Cove  of  Cork.  The 
other  yacht,  the  only  one  which  sailed  the  prescribed 
course,  returned  at  half-post  eight  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  therefore  won  the  race.* 


JOTTINGS  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

ADELAIDE,  BOUTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Wk  have  received  a  six  months'  file  of  a  new  news- 
paper, entitled  the  Adelaide  Observer,  which  was 
started  on  the  1st  of  July  1843.  If  the  flourishing  state 
of  a  colony  may  be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  news- 
papers it  supports,  South  Australia  must  be  considered 
I  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  for  in  Adelaide  alone  fnur 
|  weekly  papers  are  issued.  The  new  candidate  for  the 
favour  of  the  colonial  public  is  well  printed,  and  edited 
with  skill  and  care.  From  it  we  are  enabled  to  glean  a 
few  facts,  which  will  show  the  state  of  the  colony  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year. 

The  country  appears  to  be  struggling  out  of  a  panic 
brought  about  by  large  and  not  very  prudent  land  spo- 
liations into  which  several  of  the  colonists  had  plunged. 
But  affairs  seem  to  be  assuming  a  healthy  tone,  and  the 
province  is  in  a  state  of  progression  towards  prosperity, 
which  is  testified  by  the  following  facts :— The  popula- 
tion of  the  Adelaide  province  has  already  reached  16,000. 
of  whom  4,300  are  tillers  of  the  soil.    One  thousand 
children  were  born  in  the  colony  during  1843.    In  1840 
only  2.')05  acres  of  land  had  been  broken  up,  whereas, 
by  the  end  of  last  year,  30,000  acres  were  brought 
under  cultivation.    A  glance  at  the  accounts  officially 
rendered  of  exports  and  imports,  gives  additional  evi- 
dence of  gradual  prosperity.    We  must  premise,  that 
it  is  a  good  sign  in  a  recently  established  settle- 
ment when  imports  decrease  and  exports  augment  in 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  till  they  reach  the  point  at 
which  commercial  interchange  becomes  healthy.  It 
shows  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being  duly 
developed,  and  that  the  settlers  obtain  that  on  the 
spot  which  they  were  at  first  obliged  to  derive  from 
abroad.    This  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Adelaide  pro- 
vince of  South  Australia.    On  examining  the  official 
statistics  published  in  the  local  gazette,  on  the  21st  De- 
cember 1843,  wc  find  the  imports  of  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year  1841  amounted  in  value  to  L.229,925 
against  L.74,1I)5  of  exports  variously  produced;  whilst 
the  importations  of  1843  have  not  exceeded  L.93.1  IS 
against  L.C2.645  of  exports,  chiefly  of  colonial  produc- 
tion.   The  tables  relating  to  grain,  flour,  rice,  and  pota- 
toes, show  that  the  imports  of  those  articles  were  up- 
wards of  L.50,000  more  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1841  than  those  for  the  whole  of  1843,  which  were 
only  of  the  value  of  L.3,500.  This  must  not,  however,  be 
received  as  a  sign  of  prosperity,  for  the  colony  seems  to  be 
getting  into  a  state  of  over-productiveness,  especially  in 
the  article  of  wheat.    One  or  two  paragraphs  from  the 
Adelaide  Observer  prove  this  fact.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest,  vast  quantities  of  the  last  year's  corn  were 
not  thrashed  out,  and  yet  a  new  and  heavy  crop  had 
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to  be  got  in.  On  one  occasion  a  dray-load  of  excellent 
wheat  was  hawked  through  Adelaide  for  sale,  among  the 
merchants  or  millers,  unsuccessfully  ;  though  it  ulti- 
mately found  a  customer  at  two-and-sixpence  per  bushel. 
( )n  the  same  day  a  load  of  the  best  wheat  was  sold  to 
a  baker  for  three  shilling's  a  bushel.  In  another  paper 
we  find  an  account  of  a  farmer  who  threw  down  his 
fences  and  allowed  his  cattle  to  cat  the  corn  standing, 
in  despair  of  finding  a  market  for  it  We  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  in  October  1843,  while  this  cheap  sale 
and  unavoidable  waste  of  corn  were  going  on  at  the  an- 
tipodes, the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was 
51s.  per  quarter,  or  6s.  4}d.  per  bushel,  and  thousands 
were  suffering  for  the  want  of  bread.  The  wheat  crops 
in  the  province  are  remarkably  fine;  instances  being 
recorded  of  their  yielding  45  bushels  to  the  acre;  the 
straw  standing  nine  feet  higlu 

Of  stock,  sheep  seem  to  be  the  mo3t  profitable  and 
largely  bred,  despite  a  disease  (scabies)  which  prevails 
amongst  them.  Several  intelligent  colonists  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  preventing  and  curing  this  scourge,  but  with- 
!  out  eliciting  anything  more  thau  is  known  on  the  sub- 
.  ject  in  the  parent  country. 

Besides  its  natural  productions,  Adelaide  has  set  up 
manufactories  of  its  own.  In  18.39  the  only  exports 
from  the  colony  were  wool,  oil,  and  whalebone;  in  1843 
it  was  able  to  send  away  a  variety  of  useful  articles, 
after  having  supplied  itself  for  home  consumption  with 
every  sort  of  implements  of  husbandry.  An  important 
drawback  to  manufacturing  on  an  extensive  scale  is  a 
want  of  coal.  No  coal-fields  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  province;  a  deficiency  which,  amongst  other  dis- 
advantages, forbids  the  use  of  steamboats ;  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  import  this  necessary  article  from  New  Zealand. 
Neither  is  water  very  plentiful  in  many  districts.  The 
town  of  Adelaide  is  near  a  shallow  river  (the  Torrens), 
and  seems  as  yet  to  be  ill  supplied  with  water,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  squabbling  among  the  water-car- 
riers which  appears  in  print.  Iron  abounds,  and  good 
pig  iron  has  been  made  by  the  use  of  charcoal 

In  looking  over  a  list  of  wages  published  in  the  Ade- 
laide Observer  in  1843,  we  cannot  perceive  any  encou- 
I  ragemcnt  for  artisans  to  emigrate  to  that  colony.  Wages 
'  arc  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  little  less  than  in 
Great  Britain.    The  average  earnings  of  a  journeyman 
blacksmith  is  30s.  per  week :  '  trade  middling.'  Sawyers 
—who  are  rather  scarce— carpenters,  painters,  shoe- 
makers, tanners,  miners  (chielly  employed  in  digging 
wells),  and  shipwrights,  about  the  same.  Bricklayers, 
tailors,  and  wheelwrights,  earn  only  25s.  per  week. 
'    Agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  on  the 
contrary,  being  in  demand,  arc  better  paid  thau  in  this 
country.    Farm  labourers  easily  obtain  employment  at 
8».  per  week,  and  their  food.  Shepherds  '  8s.  to  13s.  per 
week,  according  to  ability,  together  with  rations,  con- 
sisting of  10  pounds  of  (lour,  10  pounds  of  meat,  2  pounds 
|  of  sugar,  and  £  ]>ound  of  tea,  weekly.    Where  wives 
act  as  housekeepers,  they  obtain  rations  also.    At  dis- 
i    tant  stations  higher  wages  are  given.'   Adelaide  holds 
out  the  best  prospects  to  domestic  servants.    Men  in 
that  capacity,  and  female  cooks,  obtain  from  L.20  to 
L.25  per  annum,  besides  their  board;  house  and  uurse- 
mnids  from  L.10  to  1*1 2. 

From  the  advertisements  (of  which  the  paper  we  arc 
quoting  has  upon  an  average  four  well-filled  columns), 
it  would  appear  that  the  town  of  Adelaide  is  provided 
with  simps  and  stores  containing  every  necessary  of 
life  it  is  possible  to  wish  fur,  together  with  a  few  luxu- 
ries. Nor  are  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  colonists 
ucph'ctcd.  A  bookseller  is  frequently  announcing  the 
arrival  of  shipments  of  hooks  in  every  department  of 
literature,  and  boasts  that  his  circulating  library  con- 
tains 2)00  popular  novels,  romances,  and  periodicals. 
He  promises,  moreover,  to  increase  his  catalogue  by 
every  arrival  from  England.  Another  in  'the  trade' 
advertises  a  '  variety  of  new  and  pnpilar  works,  suitable 
for  bush  reading  and  private  familLi.'    Thus  the  fame 
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of  an  English  author  sometimes  extends,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  the  dense  solitudes  of  an  Australian  forest 
But  the  colony  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  mother- 
country  for  intellectual  nutriment :  it  publishes  books 
of  its  own.  There  is  a  native  '  South  Australian  Al- 
manac' issued  annually ;  and  under  the  head  'just  pub- 
lished,' we  find  the  announcement  of  '  The  South  Aus- 
tralian Vigneron  and  Gardeners'  Manual'  written  by 
an  emigrant  gardener,  and  printed  and  published  at  an 
Adelaide  newspaper  office. 

Not  the  least  interesting  information  we  have  picked 
out  of  the  Adelaide  Observer,  is  that  concerning  a 
colony  of  Germans  in  the  Mount  Barker  district  some 
twenty  miles  cast  of  the  town  of  Adelaide.  By  the 
5th  Victoria,  natives  of  Germany  residing  in  South 
Australia  are  made  British  subjects;  to  all  of  whose 
rights  and  privileges  they  are  admitted.  Ilahndorf,  or 
German  town,  and  a  neighbouring  village  which  they 
have  established,  though  not  situated  near  the  best  land 
in  the  colony,  is  flourishing  under  their  persevering  in- 
dustry. Hahndorf  already  boasts  of  a  Lutheran  church, 
a  mill,  an  inn,  and  schools,  at  which  forty-eight  daily, 
and  between  fifty  and  sixty  Sunday  scholars  attend. 
4  The  men  tan  their  own  leather,  and  the  women  card 
and  spin  wool,  and  knit  stockings ;  and  in  order  that 
no  opportunity  may  be  neglected  of  improving  their 
time  and  their  circumstances,  those  of  the  able-bodied 
among  them,  who  can  be  spared  from  home,  find  em- 
ployment with  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  settlers 
in  the  capacity  of  shepherds,  labourers,  or  servants.' 
These  people  may  be  safely  set  up  as  models  for  emi- 
grants. They  would  'get  on'  anywhere.  The  town- 
ship of  Mount  Barker  is  the  '  county  town'  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  inhabited  by  Germans  and  English.  It 
already  boasts  of  a  court-house,  where  magistrates  sit 
weekly,  a  police  station,  a  post-office,  a  school-house, 
and  an  inn. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  we  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  from  the  current  information,  supplied 
by  the  Adelaide  Observer,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
colony  is  in  au  improving  and  satisfactory  condition. 


PERIODICITY  OF  VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

Da  Lavcock.  physician  to  the  York  Dispensary,  and 
Messrs  Quetelet,  Schwann,  and  Sehweig,  the  well-known 
continental  philosophers,  have  of  late  years  been  gra- 
dually bringing  to  completion  a  curious  theory  with 
regard  to  the  periodicity,  or  tendency  to  a  regular 
recurrence,  of  certain  vital  phenomena  in  connexion 
with  periodical  phenomena  in  the  external  world. 
From  a  short  view  of  the  doctrine,  which  we  find  in 
the  July  number  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Review,  it  appears  that  the  fundamental  period 
of  these  philosophers  i3  twelve  hours.  They  find  the 
barometer  comes  to  ita  minimum  height  for  the  day 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  once  more 
between  four  and  five  in  the  evening.  Again,  it  is  at 
its  maximum  height  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
namely,  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
between  eight  and  ten  in  the  evening.  The  two  first  of 
these  periods  are  also  the  times  when  electric  tension  is 
at  its  minimum ;  while  at  the  two  latter  periods  it  is  at 
its  maximum.  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these 
periods  also  mark  the  occurrence  of  certain  organic  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the 
exacerbation  of  fevers,  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of 
excitement  in  the  insane,  the  greatest  excitability  in  the 
circulation,  and  the  escape  of  insects  from  the  chrysalis. 
Our  philosophers  therefore  assume  that  twelve  hours  is 
a  space  of  time  or  period  fundamentally  concerned  in 
vital  phenomena  They  call  it  the  lunar  day,  which 
they  hold  the  basic  unit  of  their  system.  An  ordinary 
or  solar  day  they  consider,  accordingly,  as  two  days, 
and  an  ordinary  week  as  two  weeks. 

'  This  hebdomadal  or  heptal  cycle,  according  to  Dr 
Laycock's  views,  governs,  either  in  its  multiple  or  sub- 
multiple,  an  immense  number  of  phenomena  in  animal 
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life.  Tlie  phases  of  development  in  insects  appear  to 
present  the  most  uniform  examples  of  its  influence.  In 
tliCRe  Dr  Laycock  makes  four  principal  periods;  1.  the 
hatching  of  the  ova,  &c.  The  ova  are  hatched  in  periods 
varying  considerably  as  to  length.  The  shortest  is  a 
lunar  week,  or  three  days  and  a  half,  as  in  the  wasp, 
common  bee,  and  ichneumon;  in  the  cecidomia  tritici, 
it  is  two  lunar  weeks ;  in  the  black  caterpillar  and 
gooseberry  grub,  three  lunar  weeks.  The  larva  state 
rarely  occupies  less  than  two,  or  more  than  twenty-four 
lunar  weeks,  and  the  moults  of  that  state  have  usually 
an  interval  of  two  lunar  weeks.  "  The  period  spent  in 
the  pupa  state  is  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral law  of  limitation  by  weeks;  in  fact,  the  more  exact 
the  observations  are  as  to  the  length  of  this  period,  the 
more  confirmatory  are  they  of  the  general  rule:  for  ex- 
ample, Mr  Denny  had  three  larva;  of  the  sphinx  atropos, 
which  went  into  the  earth  on  August  22d,  24th,  and 
September  2d,  respectively.  They  appeared  as  perfect 
moths  on  October  16th.  18th,  and  27th;  or,  in  each 
case,  in  exactly  eight  weeks." 

•  A  peculiar  class  of  the  functions  of  the  adult  insect 
or  imago  exhibit  the  agency  of  the  same  law.  Thus 
twenty  or  twenty-one  days  after  the  queen-bee  has 
begun  to  lay  the  eggs  of  drones,  the  bees  begin  to  con- 
struct royal  cells.  If  her  impregnation  be  retarded  be- 
yond the  twenty-first  (HuberJ  or  the  twenty-eighth 
"(Kirby  and  Spence)  of  her  whole  existence,  she  lays 
male  eggs  only,  showing  then  no  jealousy  of  the  young 
queens.  Some  insects  attain  puberty  immediately  after 
leaving  the  puparium ;  others  occupy  a  definite  number 
of  weeks  in  growing,  especially  the  coleoptenr,  arach- 
nida,  and  Crustacea.  Thus  the  newly-discloBed  imago 
of  the  cetonia  aurata  remains  a  fortnight  under  the 
earth,  and  that  of  the  lucunus  cervws  not  less  than  three 
weeks.  The  common  cyclops  is  at  first  nearly  sphe- 
rical, and  provided  with  no  more  than  two  antenna?  and 
four  short  feet  On  the  fourteenth  day  a  small  projec- 
tion appears  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body;  on  the 
twenty-second  it  acquires  a  third  pair  of  extremities ; 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  it  moults. 

'  The  periods  of  incubation  or  of  development  of  the 
ova  of  fishes  have  not  been  closely  observed,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  of  the  salmon.  From  Dr 
Knox's  industrious  zeal,  we  learn  that  the  ova  of  that 
fish  are  hatched  in  exactly  twenty  weeks,  or  140  days. 
These  periods  in  birds  are  much  better  known  to  us  j 
they  are  all  regulated  by  this  "  heptal"  law.  The  eggs 
of  small  birds,  as  fly -catchers,  sparrows,  &c.  are  hatched 
in  two  weeks;  of  gallinaceous  birds,  the  common  fowl, 
pheasant,  grouse,  &c.  in  three  weeks ;  of  the  duck  triln;, 
in  four  weeks;  of  swans,  in  six  weeks.'* 

The  higher  tribes  of  animals  are  shown  to  be  under 
the  same  law  in  respect  of  their  periods  of  gestation. 
*  It  is  not,  however,  the  phases  of  development  only  that 
exhibit  the  law  of  periodicity  just  laid  down  ;  there  are 
various  other  changes  and  functions  amenable  to  it. 
The  moults  of  adult  annulose  animals,  as  the  nrachnida, 
myriapoda,  and  Crustacea,  the  exuviation  of  scqxmts, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  dermoid  ap|>endages  in  birds  and 
mammals,  are  all  regulated  by  it  more  or  less.  And  so 
also  are  minor  processes.  The  ring-pigeon  not  only  sits 
fourteen  days,  but  lays  eg^s  previously  to  sitting  for 
fourteen  days.  Birds  of  the  goose  and"  duck  kind  lay 
eggs  in  the  wild  state  at  tertian  intervals  [the  basic 
unit  quadrupled],  that  is  to  say,  seven  in  fourteen  days, 
or  one  every  other  day.  The  goldfinch  builds  its  nest 
in  thn-e  days,  and  it  is  left  unoccupied  for  four,  the  first 
egg  not  being  laid  until  the  seventh  day  from  the  be- 
ginning.* 

Dr  Laycock  has  some  laborious  investigations  of  the 
periods  of  intermittent  disease,  which  go  upon  the  whole 
to  support  his  theory.  He  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  a 
regular  sequence  of  critical  days  in  health,  going  con- 
tinually on  from  the  beginning  of  organic  existence, 
and  predisposing  to  the  outbreak  of  disease.    It  is  par- 
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ticularly  marked  hi  the  stages  of  the  development  and 
shedding  of  the  teeth.  In  support  of  this  idea,  he  in- 
stances the  case  of  twin  brothers,  sick-nurses  in  an 
hospital  at  Bourdeaux,  who  were  always  ill  at  the  unit' 
time,  and  became  affected  with  cataract  together.  We 
can  add,  from  our  own  observation,  another  case  of 
twins,  identical  in  appearance,  who  frequently  have 
coincident  ailments,  and  who  even  lost,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  during  dentition,  the  same  particular  teetb 
in  succession. 

It  appears  that  the  number  7  is  deeply  concerned  in 
this  curious  hypothesis.  This  leads  Dr  Laycock  into  a 
dissertation,  too  abstract  for  our  readers,  on  the  impor- 
tance attached  in  ancient  and  modern  times  to  that 
number,  and  on  its  remarkable  properties  in  transcen- 
dental arithmetic.  We  may  only  remark,  that  7  has 
been  long  known  to  be  distinguished  in  the  lawa  regu- 
lating the  harmonious  perception  of  colours  and  sounds : 
it  is  so  in  that  of  forms  also,  and  probably  even  in 
tastes,  if  we  may  believe  the  works  of  our  ingenious 
townsman  Mr  Hay.  '  There  is  harmony  of  numbers  in 
all  nature ;  in  the  force  of  gravity,  in  the  planetary 
movements,  in  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
chemical  affinity,  in  the  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  in 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind.  The  direction  indeed  of 
modern  natural  and  physical  science  is  towards  a  gene- 
ralisation which  shall  express  the  fundamental  laws  of 
all  by  one  simple  numerical  ratio.'  Probably  it  will 
soon  show  4  that  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras  was  mys- 
tical only  to  the  unlettered,  and  that  it  was  a  system  of 
philosophy  founded  on  the  then  existing  mathematics, 
which  latter  seem  to  have  comprised  more  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  numbers  than  our  present' 


ETCHINGS  FROM  ORDINARY  LIFE. 

TUK  CONTRAST. 

RonERT  Mathews,  or,  as  he  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fashionable  life  used  to  write  himself,  Robert  Mowbray 
Mathews,  was  the  only  son  of  an  honest  hair-dreaser 
who  commenced  business  in  the  thriving  seaport  of 

K  ,  when  hair-dressing  was  a  very  different  sort  of 

affair  from  what  it  has  been  since  the  abandonment  of 
pigtails  and  powder.  John  Mathews  was  au  agreeable 
old  man,  fond  of  joke  and  banter,  but  possessed  withal 
of  a  degree  of  quiet  worldly  wisdom,  which  gained  for 
him  in  his  native  burgh  the  nickname  of  Pawky  John. 
Nobody's  shop  could  be  more  tidily  kept  or  more 
neatly  painted  than  his  ;  the  floor  was  so  thoroughly 
scrublwd,  that  it  almost  vied  in  whiteness  with  his  limn 
apron ;  and  the  pleasant  odours  which  escaped  when  his 
sash  was  open,  were  enough  to  keep  one  on  that  side 
the  pavement  though  his  business  lay  directly  over  the 
way.  In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Mr  Mathews's  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  provincial 
hair-dresser's  shop,  aspiring  to  do  a  little  in  perfumery, 
and  a  great  deal  in  the  toy  trade,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  display  of  drums,  trumpets,  tin  swords,  and 
pea-guns  which  adorned  its  windows.  The  truth  is, 
its  owner  was  a  thriving  man  :  no  one  could  be  more 
obliging  to  his  customers  than  he,  and  no  man  truer  to 
his  profession,  if  we  except  a  few  errant  bursts  of 
patriotism  which  led  him  on  sundry  occasions  to  don 
the  martial  habiliments  of  a  volunteer.  Possessed  by 
inheritance  of  the  house  and  shop  in  which  he  practised 
his  art.  having  a  frugal  and  industrious  partner,  and 
blessed  with  no  more  than  two  children,  the  demands 
upon  his  income  were  not  numerous,  and  by  the  time 
that  his  eldest  child  and  only  son  was  fit  to  become  an 
apprentice,  John  Mathews  had  managed  to  lay  aside 
somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  pounds.  About 
this  period  Waterloo  gave  a  quietus  to  '  the  war,'  as  it 
did  to  our  hair-dresser's  patriotism ;  and  henceforth  he, 
his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  were  all  working-bees  in 
that  shining  little  shop  of  his.  There  was  always 
something  for  each  to  do,  and  as  the  family  expendi- 
ture was  small  John's  capital  accumulated  more  rapidly 
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than  could  bo  expected  by  those  who  have  never  at- 
tempted a  similar  experiment.  No  person,  however, 
■would  have  known  that  fact  from  his  bearing  :  lie  was 
ever  the  name  cheerful,  modest,  little  man,  with  a  hit  of 
pleasantry  for  all,  ami  a  willing  and  ready  band  to 
whisk  off  the  roughest  beard  in  the  seaport. 

Time  went  on.  John  Mathews  made  money,  bought 
house-proj)erty,  and  acquired  a  status  in  the  burgh. 
And  now  that  this  fact  became  known,  he  was  treated 
with  somewhat  greater  deference.  Mr  was  heard  more 
frequently  than  John ;  he  was  sundry  times  elevated  to 
the  council-board ;  and  on  one  occasion,  if  his  modesty 
had  permitted,  would  have  been  honoured  as  bailie.  All 
this,  however,  wrought  no  change  on  our  hair-dresser. 
No  doubt  the  frontage  of  the  old  shop  was  remodeled, 
and  a  more  commodious  house  fitted  up  above,  with 
other  similar  improvements;  but  this  was  no  more 
than  befitted  the  condition  of  a  man  at  the  head  of  his 


profession  in  the  bustling  little  seaport  of  K- 


Well 


would  it  have  been  had  this  prosperity  aOected  the  son 
as  little  as  it  did  the  father.  Robert,  now  a  youug  man, 
had  very  different  ideas  of  hair-dressing  and  the  world  : 
he  hated  the  one,  and  looked  upon  tho  other  as  a  field 
only  for  '  genteel  and  fashionable'  amusements.  Many 
ami  long  were  the  altercations  on  this  point  between 
father  and  son  ;  but  the  old  man  had  his  hand  at  the 
helm,  and  took  his  own  circumspect  and  industrious 
course.  '  No,  no,  Bobbie,  my  man,  stick  to  your  trade  ; 
and  if  ye  dinna  dishonour  it,  it'll  no  dishonour  you. 
What  though  you  were  a  merchant,  or  a  writer,  or  a 
doctor  to-morrow,  ye  would  still  hae  to  work— ay,  a 
great  deal  closer  than  ye  do  now,  and  maybe  at  dirtier 
work  than  ye  meet  wi'  in  your  father's  cutting-rooms. 
No,  no,  lad,  folks  that  set  up  to  be  gentlemen  a'  at  ance, 
would  need  to  hae  lang  purses,  or  gudsooth  their  horses 
and  gigs  *U  no  stay  lang  wi'  them.  Wait  till  we  double 
what  we  hae,  ami  ye  catch  some  braw  leddy,  and  then 
we'll  talk  o*  Matliewsville  and  our  crops ;  but  just  now, 
let's  crop  the  chins  and  pows  o'  our  customers.'  Thus 
would  he  endeavour  to  reason  the  young  man  out  of  his 
folly,  which  had  already  become  painfully  apparent  in 
his  perpetual  anxiety  to  be  mistaken  by  the  public  for 
a  gentleman,  and  in  the  horror  he  felt  at  being  recog- 
nised as  in  anyway  connected  with  the  craft  of  his 
worthy  father.  'Had  I  been  a  lawyer  or  a  merchant, 
or  anything  but  a  hair-drcsscr,'  he  would  say,  'I  might 
have  associated  with  other  folks,  might  have  dined 
on  the  Sundays  with  Parmer  Graham,  kept  a  couple 
of  pointers,  and  taken  the  license  to  shoot  over  young 

Ncwlands's  moors;  but  the  connexion  with  that  

toy-shop— faugh!'  Thus  did  Robert  Mathews,  like 
many  other  foolish  fellows,  fret  himself  out  of  humour 
with  his  profession,  get  idle,  and  associate  with  certain 
young  men,  whose  chief  glory  it  was  to  sneer  at  humble 
pursuits,  and  to  ape  the  vices  but  not  the  virtues  of 
their  superiurs.  To  preserve  an  only  son  from  ruin 
among  such  associates,  us  well  as  to  gratify  his  desire 
of  being  in  some  other  business  on  his  own  account,  his 
father  at  length  consented  to  advance  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  set  him  up  as  what  is  in  Scotland  called  a 
'general  merchant.'  It  was  indispensable,  however,  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  business ;  at  least  so  thought 
the  father;  and  the  capital  was  to  be  forthcoming  only 
on  condition  of  tho  son's  attending  for  twelve  months 
the  warehouse  of  a  neighbouring  trader.  To  this  the 
young  man  reluctantly  yielded ;  lie  saw  nothing  in  a 
general  merchant's  business  which  his  father's  shop  had 
not  fitted  him  for;  besides,  it  was  a  year  lost,  allowing 
some  other  person  to  get  the  start,  and  the  chance  of 
turning  over  a  few  hundred  pounds'  profit  gone.  The 
consequence  was,  that  before  six  months  were  over,  his 
inattention  and  presumption  had  become  so  annoying, 
that  his  master  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

He  was  now  ready  to  commence  business ;  but  where? 
Bis  native  burgh  was  out  of  the  question  :  in  any  part 
of  its  best  street  he  was  within  sight  of  the  painted  pole 
of  his  father;  and  for  a  'general  merchant'  to  hold  up 
his  head  under  the  pole  of  a  barber,  was  impossible. 


The  town  of  D  was  accordingly  chosen,  not  pre- 
cisely because  it  offered  the  most  advantageous  opening, 
but  that  it  was  where  one  of  his  former  associates  had 
recently  opened  as  haberdasher,  and  Iwcause  the  moors 
of  his  gentleman  acquaintance,  Newlunds,  lay  within  a 
comfortable  dinner  drive.  Here  '  Mr  Kobert  Mow- 
bray Mathews,  merchant,'  rented  a  large  Miop,  fitted 
up  a  house  by  one  half  too  expensive  for  his  station, 
and  commenced  business  on  a  great  scale — all  upon 
a  cash  account  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  his 
father,  and  the  credit  which  that  worthy  man's  good 
name  inspired  among  the  wholesale  traders.  For  the 
first  six  or  eight  months  the  novelty  of  the  change  was 
quite  exhilarating :  our  young  shopkeeper  really  did 
wonders;  for,  with  all  his  folly,  he  had  a  strong  liking 
for  money,  which  he  found  was  indispensable  to  his 
extravagances.  But  then,  having  established  his  busi- 
ness, the  business,  if  worth  keeping,  must  take  care  of 
itself.  Such  was  the  sage  maxim  of  Robert  Mowbray 
Mathews ;  and  now  he  recommenced  his  career  of  gay 
atid  fashionable  aspirations.  A  young  man  of  twenty- 
six,  at  the  head  of  a  first-rate  retail  trade,  could  surely 
afford  to  have  a  horse  and  gig,  take  a  game  license, 
and  keep  a  couple  of  pointers.  There  was  no  harm  in 
all  this:  his  profits  could  afford  it;  his  'young  men' 
could  manage  the  shop ;  and,  with  a  little  supervision 
on  his  part,  affairs  would  get  forward  quite  swimmingly. 
Fagging  day  after  day  would  never  do  with  his  consti- 
tution ;  and  if  he  had  only  a  few  years  of  this  over, 
what  with  his  own  and  the  old  man's  capital,  he  would 
settle  down  in  some  snug  little  country  estate,  marry  an 
heiress,  and  then— hurra  for  it !  Thus  did  he  reason 
with  himself ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  would 
wave  his  quill  in  ecstacy,  and  kick  the  counting-room 
stool  under  the  desk  for  the  evening.  Happy  Mr 
Mathews ! 

Robert's  first  year  as  merchant  passed  by  without 
anything  particular  to  attract  tho  attention  of  his 
father  or  friends.  His  accounts  were  duly  paid ;  and 
if  he  could  not  say  as  much  for  his  own  customers,  it 
was  that,  being  a  beginner,  it  would  not  do  to  be  over- 
harsh  in  demanding  punctual  payments.  The  second 
year  came  round  ;  he  saw  less  of  his  shop,  and  more  of 
a  few  loungers  who  were  connoisseurs  of  wines,  and 
talked  knowingly  of  horses  and  dogs.  To  be  the  asso- 
ciate of  such  men,  was  more  than  fortunate  in  the  son  of 
a  hair-dresser.  It  cost  him,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  most 
expensive  dinners ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  was  only  doing 
what  other  gentlemen  did ;  and  then  did  not  he  reap 
the  pleasure  of  his  own  horses  and  dogs,  which,  without 
such  society,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  him  to  aspire  to? 
Thus,  amid  jockeys,  dog-fanciers,  fashionable  idlers,  and 
dissipated  hurdlings,  did  Mr  Mathews  neglect  his  busi- 
ness, and  squander  double  what  he  could  earn  by  it, 
even  if  it  had  been  attended  to — a  thing  it  was  not — 
for  his  shopmen  followed  in  their  own  way  the  example 
he  set  them,  and  spent  in  vicious  enjoyments  much  of 
the  profits  of  their  employer.  The  close  of  the  second 
year  came  round  ;  bills  became  due ;  every  shift  was 
tried  to  meet  them  ;  customers  were  dunned  for  their 
accounts  j  and  at  last  old  Mathews  was  appealed  to. 
Much,  however,  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense,  he  firmly 
resisted  ;  and  thus  his  son  was  left  to  his  own  shifts  and 
resources.  Somehow  or  other  he  scrambled  through 
this  his  first  business-difficulty,  and  might  have  re- 
covered himself  had  he  abandoned  his  sporting  and  dis- 
sipated companions:  but  no;  he  wanted  nerve  for  that, 
and  knew  too  little  of  mercantile  affairs,  to  conduct 
them  with  profit  against  such  expensive  demands. 
His  customers  whom  he  had  dunned  now  fell  off,  his 
creditors  became  duns  in  turn,  and  refused  new  stock 
till  the  former  supplies  were  accounted  for.  Against 
such  a  concatenation  of  difficulties  scarcely  any  expe- 
rienced merchant  could  hold  up,  far  less  Mr  Robert 
Mathews,  who  knew  less  of  merchandise  than  his 
youngest  apprentice.  His  gay  companions  coidd  do 
nothing  for  him ;  for  they  were  equally  penniless  with 
himself  and  only  hung  about  him  so  long  as  he  could 
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minister  to  their  pleasures.  In  a  few  months  more  his 
mime  floured  in  the  Gazette ;  his  shop  and  goods  were 
disposed  of  for  behoof  of  his  creditors ;  and  he,  poor  fel- 
low, was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  shelter  under  the 
old  painted  pole  whirh  he  had  so  cordially  despised. 
Doubtless,  had  he  possessed  any  manly  spirit — but  when 
did  such  as  he  ever  boast  true  pride? — he  could  not 
have  submitted  to  this  humiliation.  He  attributed 
his  misfortunes  to  other  people — to  his  customers,  to  his 
shopmen,  to  the  dull  times  ;  in  fine,  to  everything  but 
the  right  cause — his  own  extravagant  expenditure,  want 
of  steady  purpose,  and  the  necessary  kuowledge  of,  and 
attention  to,  his  business. 

Old  John  Mathews  was  now  a  humbled  and  much 
altered  man.    Reflections  upon  his  lost  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  disgrace  of  his  son's  bankruptcy,  preyed  sorely 
U|K>n  him  ;  and  it  required  all  the  cheering  influence  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  keep  him  from  sinking  under 
it    'Hooever,  the  laddie's  wi'  me,'  he  would  say  ;  '  and 
if  he  sees  the  folly  o'  his  ways,  and  resolves  to  do  better, 
the  experience  is  cheaply  bought,  dear  as  it  has  been 
to  me.'    In  life,  Robert  was  now  little  better  than  a 
cipher :  his  former  comrades  only  laughed  among  them- 
selves at  his  silliness;  and  finding  himself  no  longer  in 
request  among  them,  he  was  lain  to  sit  quietly  down  in 
his  father's  shop,  which  was  by  this  time  of  consider- 
able value.     What  his  employment  was,  no  one  ever 
rightly  could  learn,  for  he  seldom  or  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  customers  ;  but  there  are  many  things 
which  can  be  done  in  a  peruke-maker's  back-mom,  and 
amid  these  varieties  we  believe  Robert  was  profitably  cm- 
ployed.  While  his  son  had  been  squandering,  the  old  man 
had  l>een  storing.    The  returns  from  his  business  were 
considerable,  and  by  one  or  two  lucky  appliances  of  bis 
capital,  he  had  more  than  doubled  it.    The  reader  must 
not  imagine,  however,  that  John  Mathews  was  a  spe- 
culator.   He  was  too  cautious  for  that,  especially  in 
matters  which  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  yet  it  was  by 
speculation  that  he  doubled  his  savings.    A  shipowner, 
skilled  in  the  whale  trade,  saw  how  he  could  readily 
make  his  fortune,  had  he  only  the  command  of  a  certain 
sum ;  but  to  ask  this  publicly,  was  to  let  his  secret  out, 
and  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  Mr  Mathews.     4  I'll 
no  join  you,'  said  John,  'for  I  ken  nacthing  aboot 
whaals  or  Greenland  ;  but  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  If 
the  spec's  sae  gude  as  ye  say,  gie  me  security  over 
your  insurance,  and  I'll  lend  you  the  twa-thrce  bawbees 
1  hae  managed  to  scrape  thegither.  If  ye  lose,  I'll  seek 
nae  interest,  and  if  ye  succeed,  ye'll  surely  share  the 
profits.'    The  captain  saw  no  other  way  of  raising  the 
money,  and  hard  as  was  the  bargain  which  old  Mathews 
drove,  it  was  agreed  to.     The  speculation  was  tried, 
and  proved  doubly  successful.     John  was  now,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rich  man  ;  but  still  he  vene- 
rated the  painted  pole  and  his  toy-shop,  and  would 
not  have  parted  with  his  business  (which,  by  the  way, 
fully  employed  a  journeyman  and  couple  of  apprentices) 
for  ten  times  his  capital.  What  the  amount  of  that  was, 
no  man,  and  far  less  woman,  knew.    '  Is  it  three  thou- 
sand .*'  says  Mrs  Mathews  in  the  most  winning  tone 
Bhc  could  utter,  one  evening  when  John  was  in  an  un- 
usual sunshiny  mood.   '  Xa,'  says  his  daughter,  striking 
the  key  a  little  higher,  and  more  directly  to  the  old 
man's  pride — 'it's  four.*    "It's  neither,'  replied  John, 
imitating  the  tone  of  his  daughter ;  *  but  when  ye  get  a 
man  wi'  the  half  o't,  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do— 1  11  double 
his  fortune.'    The  old  man,  however,  never  lived  to  ful- 
fil this  pleasant  promise ;  for,  in  a  few  months  after, 
and  just  as  he  was  meditating  retirement  from  business 
in  behalf  of  his  s  on,  he  was  suddenly  cut  oft",  leaving  his 
effects  to  his  children  after  the  decease  of  the  mother. 
Nor  was  this  event  long  in  following.     Within  less 
than  a  year  the  grave  also  closed  over  Mrs  Mathews, 
leaving  Robert  inheritance  to  the  value  of  three  thou- 
sand, and  his  sister  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Now  was  the  heyday  of  Mr  Robert  Mathews's  wishes. 
Grief  for  his  parents  soon  subsided  ;  his  old  companions 
began  to  recognise  him ;  his  former  habits  returned ;  aud 


a  few  months  saw  the  old  hair-dresser's  shop,  and  every 
trace  of  it,  obliterated.  His  mind  was  irrevocably  fiaeii 
upon  a  small  moorland  estate  adjoining  that  of  his  frie-ai 
Ncwlands,  which  he  was  to  improve  and  farm  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  the  purchase  of  which  it  was  resolve! 
to  sell  ofl'all  the  property  which  his  father  had  acquired 

in  the  burgh  of  K  .    His  sister,  a  facile  and  soine- 

what  vain  woman,  readily  consented  to  all  this,  her 
concurrence  being  the  more  easily  obtained,  that  one 
of  her  brother's  'gentlemen'  companions  was  solicit- 
ing her  hand.    Still,  all  the  money  they  could  muster 
was  not  sufficient  to  purchase  and  stock  this  hiU- 
farm ;  but  that  was  easily  managed  by  the  lawyers— a 
mortgage  concluded  the  bargain.   R.  M.  Mathews,  Esq. 
of  Broadmoor,  was  now  in  his  own  eyes  a  moot  impjr- 
tant  person.     The  very  mention  of  huir-dresjinjr  tr 
perukes  put  him  in  a  fever;  he  would,  indeed.  hare 
given  half  his  fortune  had  such  distressing  vocabin 
never  been  invented.    He  scorned  the  idea  of  his  faiU-r'* 
journeyman  succeeding  to  the  business,  even  though 
handsomely  offered  for  the  good-will  thereof,  lest  it  should 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  origin.  Nay.  lie  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  question  in  law  whether  that 
individual  should  state  in  his  handbills  '  fifteen  years  je-ur- 
neyman  with  the  late  Mr  Mathews.'  The  journeyman, 
however,  kept  to  his  resolution,  and  now  makes  alnwst 
as  good  a  living  under  the  painted  pole  as  did  his  in- 
spected master  and  preceptor. 

How  Mr  Mathews  of  Broadmoor  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  estate  is  easily  told.  A  mansion  was  built.  qu:tc 
unsuitable  to  the  extent  of  his  land  ;  hunters  and  dogs 
were  of  course  indispensable ;  and  as  these  luxuries 
necessarily  involved  the  keeping  of  compr.ny,  company 
was  kept  of  the  most  expensive  description.  The  c  ;m- 
panionship  of  quiet  decent  farmers  was  what  Mr  Mi- 
thews  could  not  of  course  condescend  to ;  and  country 
gentlemen  of  standing  and  respectability  treated  Lira 
w  ith  the  6amc  indifference.  In  short,  his  associate--  wire 
of  the  most  objectionable  sort:  those  of  a  higher  rank, 
who,  despised  and  excluded  by  their  own  circle,  sank 
down  to  his  only  for  the  sake  of  his  winea  and  the  fecial 
liberties  allowed  them.  Ignorant  of  farming  and  its 
details  as  if  he  had  come  from  a  different  planet,  he  luJ 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  advice  of  others  ;  and  t.ny 
not  knowing,  or  not  caring  to  know,  the  eenditioa  of 
his  land,  gave  admonitions  eften  the  most  contradic  tory 
and  perplexing.  Thus  it  was  that  in  less  than  two  Years 
he  found  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  had  to 
raise  money  by  mortgage.  To  increase  his  difficulties, 
his  sister  married  one  of  his  gay  companions — the  ji  ri- 
mless youngest  son  of  a  neighbouring  family  -.  called  up 
her  portion,  and  departed  with  her  husband  for  X- -- 
South  Wales.  Thus  additional  mort-a^cs  were  thr-  ' 
on  Broadmoor;  and  Mr  Mathews,  relaxing  nothing  in 
his  expensive  habits,  and  learning  nothing  r.f  hij  busi- 
ness as  gentleman-farmer,  but  getting  into  debts  through 
racing  and  other  extravagances,  was,  in  the  court  v: 
eight  years,  compelled  to  submit  to  a  sale-  of  hi*  estate 

When  his  debts  were  cleared  off,  he  found  him*!! 
worth  somewhat  less  than  six  hundred  pounds.  With 
this  sum  he  might  have  succeeded  as  a  farmer.  Thou- 
sands have  built  fortunes  on  less;  but  farming  anil  a 
country  life  were  now  to  him  as  nauseous  as  mercantile 
pursuits.  He  embarked  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  in  1 
some  maritime  speculations,  iu  partnership  with  m  other 
equally  unsettled  as  himself.  Handsome  fortune-;  had 
recently  l*en  made  in  this  line,  and  what  should  h:i.de-r 
Robert  Mowbray  Mathews  and  his  partner  from  doin.e* 
what  others  had  done  before  them?  So  thought  our  quon- 
dam laird,  and  so  he  had  always  thought  at  each  :kw 
turn  of  his  career,  till  misfortune  and  failure  ha.  1  taught 
him  the  contrary,  l'or  a  few  years,  he  was  s.-cn  at >  u! 
town  endeavouring  to  look  something  like  busincs?,  but 
the  guise  was  too  flimsy  to  hide  the  fact  from  those  who 
knew  him.  He  was  an  idle  and  profligate  man.  Sud- 
denly he  was  missed  from  his  accustomed  resorts ;  h-. 
had  fallen  iu  debt,  and  fled  no  one  knew  whither.  Years 
passed  by,  and  Robert  Mathews  was  found  in  company 
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with  his  former  partner  ns  a  petty  coal-broker  in  the 
Scotch  metropolis.  This,  too,  like  all  his  other  schemes, 
fuilcvl  him,  or  was  abandoned  for  something  new;  for 
the  last  time  wo  happened  to  observe  him,  was  during 
the  present  autumn,  in  the  habiliments  of  a  broken-down 
jockey,  attached  to  the  steps  of  a  public  omnibus. 

AVyw  men  a! way 
Aflirme  ami  say. 

That  l»c>t  b  for  a  man 
D  li  witly 
l-'or  tu  apply 

The  business  that  be  can  ; 
And  in  no  w  v'O 
To  cuteriny^o 

Another  facult* ; 
For  he  that  will. 
An  J  can  no 

Is  never  liLo  to  tho  [to  thrive]. 

So  saith  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  '  Merrie  jest  how  a 
sergeant  wotdd  learne  to  play  the  frere;'  and  there 
Ls  a  world  of  sound  practical  sense  in  the  observation. 
Had  Robert  Mathews  adhered  to  his  original  profes- 
sion cheerfully  and  diligently  as  his  father  had  done,  he 
might  in  due  time  have  become  the  country  gentle- 
man he  so  much  desired  to  be.    He  might  have  bought 
1  his  estate,  and  lived  in  a  quiet  and  comfortable  way  on 
his  interests  and  rentals.   Even  had  he  wisely  laid  out 
the  inheritance  his  father  left  him.  he  might  have  passed 
his  days  in  quiet  competence ;  but  his  ambition  and 
vanity  would  not  re3t.    For  the  time  being,  no  pursuit 
was  so  contemptible  and  unprofitable  as  that  which  he 
had  attempted,  and  failed  in  ;  none  possessed  of  so  many 
golden  attractions  as  those  untried.    Thus  it  was  lie 
followed  from  one  profession  to  another,  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  it  required  diligence  and  attention 
to  master  its  details,  and  disgusted  when  he  had  not 
the  patience  to  bestow  that  attention  and  study  which 
alone  secure  success.    Such  has  been  the  fatuous  enreer 
of  Robert  Mowbray  Mathews.    Aud  now  that  tattered 
figure,  with  blotched  countenance,  and  eye  that  seldom 
meets  the  public  gaze,  that  shrunken  frame  and  pa- 
ralysed step  which  is  tottering  towards  the  refuge  for 
the  houseless,  is  the  melancholy  result 



would  have  received  no  additional  charm  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  produced.    On  the  contrary,  wc 
should  have  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them, 
however  good,  when  wo  came  to  consider  how  much 
better  they  might  have  been  made  if  the  author  had 
been  less  presumptuous  and  more  careful.    Her  affecta- 
tion of  facility  wns  disrespectful  both  to  Horace  and  to 
the  public,  nnd  her  indecent  haste  or  negligence  was 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  advice  of  Horace  himself. 
Extreme  facility  is,  generally  speaking,  an  unfavour- 
able indication  of  the  character  of  an  author's  mind. 
Rapid  writers,  like  rapid  talkers,  are  far  more  fre- 
quently shallow  than  profound.    It  has  been  very  justly 
observed,  that  nothing  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  excellence  as  the  power  of  producing  what  ia 
pretty  good  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Rousscui  lias  described  'the  ceaseless  inquietude'  1 
with  which  he  attained  the  magic  and  beauty  of  his 
style.   4  His  existing  manuscripts,'  says  D'Israeli,  *  dis- 
play more  erasures  than  Pope's,  nnd  show  his  eagerness 
to  set  down  his  first  thoughts,  and  his  art  to  raise  them 
to  the  impassioned  style  of  his  imagination.'*  Dr  John- 
yon  has  told  us  of  the  '  blotted  manuscripts  of  Milton,' 
and  has  shown  tho  painful  care  and  fastidiousness  of 
Pope  (to  which  D'Israeli  alludes)  by  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  translation  of  Homer. 
Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  elegant  Essay  on  Petrarch,  informs 
us  that  if  the  'manuscripts  did  not  still  exist,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  or  believe  the  unwearied  pains 
this  poet  has  bestowed  on  the  correction  of  his  verses.' 
'They  are  curious  monuments,'  he  adds,  'although  they 
afford  little  aid  in  exploring  by  what  secret  workings 
the  long  and  laborious  meditation  of  Petrarch  has  spread 
over  his  poetry  all  the  natural  charms  of  sudden  and 
irresistible  inspiration.'    It  is  said  of  the  celebrated 
Bcinbo  that  he  had  a  desk  with  forty  divisions,  through 
which  each  of  his  sonnets  was  passed  in  due  succession, 
at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  aud  that  at  every  change  of 
place  it  received  a  fresh  revisal.    Joseph  Wartou,  in 
his  Essay  on  Pope,  quotes  the  assertion  of  Fenton,  that 
Waller  passed  the  greatest  part  of  a  summer  in  com- 
posing a  poem  of  ten  stanzas,    '  So  that,'  adds  Fenton, 
'  however  he  is  generally  reputed  the  parent  of  those 
swarms  of  insect  wits  who  affect  to  be  thought  easy  1 
writers,  it  is  evident  that  he  liestowed  much  time  and 
care  on  his  poems  before  he  ventured  them  out  of  his 
hands.'   Warton  also  mentions,  in  further  illustration 
of  his  subject,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings 
of  Voiturc,  of  Sarassin,  and  La  Fontaine,  cost  them 
much  pains,  and  were  laboured  into  that  facility  for 
which  they  are  so  famous  with  related  alterations  and 
many  erasures.    Molierc  is  reported  to  have  passed 
whole  days  in  fixing  upon  a  proper  epithet  or  rhyme, 
although  his  verses  have  the  flow  and  freedom  of  con- 
versation.   Some  of  Rochefoucault's  maxims  received 
twenty  or  thirty  revisions,  and  the  author  eagerly 
sought  the  advice  of  his  friends.    Buffon  called  genius 
patience. 

It  is  said  that  Shakspearc  never  blotted  a  line.  To 
this  we  may  reply  with  Ben  Jonson,  would  that  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand !    The  errors  and  imperfections  that 
are  discoverable  even  in  his  wondrous  pages,  are  spots 
on  the  sun  that  we  often  have  occasion  to  w  ish  away. 
Foreigners  constantly  throw  these  defects  in  the  teeth 
of  his  national  admirers.    But  Pope,  in  his  Preface  to 
Shakspeare.  has  shown  that  the  great  bard  did  not 
always  disdain  the  task  of  correction,  though  he  some- 
times neglected  it.    The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  were  almost  entirely  re-written. 

*  K'tn  eopiotu  Drydcn  wanted,  or  forsot, 
The  last  aad  greatest  art— the  art  to  blot.' 

Drydcn  sometimes,  however,  corrected  his  pieces  very 
carefully,  when  he  was  not  writing  hurriedly  for  bread. 

*  My  manuscript*,  blotted,  rcratched,  Interlined,  nnd  henrerly 
legible,  attest  tho  trouble  they  t-.-t  me;  nor  i»  there  one  of  them 
but  1  have  been  obIined  to  transcribe  four  or  llvo  times  before  it 
went  t.)  jtrebs.— Itoutt.au'i  CuaJtuUta. 

CARE  AND  CONDENSATION  IN  WRITING. 

TnKUK  arc  some  writers  who  seem  to  regard  mere 
quickness  and  facility  of  production  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  quality  of  the  thing  produced.  They 
insult  the  public  with  a  flippant  boast  of  the  little  time 
which  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  a 
work  intended  for  its  acceptance,  ami  make  that  a  sub- 
ject of  triumph  which  calls  for  an  apology.    If  the  pub- 
lic were  in  a  state  of  intellectual  deprivation,  and  were 
i  too  voracious  to  be  nice,  these  rapid  writers  might  be 
'  looked  upon  as  benefactors:  but  the  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse;  the  world  alwinds  in  books,  both  good  and 
bad.    There  is,  at  all  events,  no  demand  for  a  greater 
number  of  the  latter  kind.    Wc  can  afford  to  wait  for 
the  result  of  an  author's  brat  exertions,  and  are  not  ob- 
liged to  accept  with  gratitude  the  first  crude  and  hur- 
j    ried  productions  that  he  is  disposed  to  offer.*    It  is  not 
the  task  of  a  day  for  a  man  to  enter  into  competition 
with  such  writers  as  Shakspearc  and  Milton,  or  Byron 
and  Wordsworth,  or  to  produce  a  work  of  whatever  kind, 
which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die.    A  reader 
is  as  little  curious  about  the  number  of  hours  which 
a  poet  may  have  taken  to  write  his  verses,  as  about  the 
number  of  arms  or  legs  of  his  study  chair.    The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  verses  are  good  or  bad,  and  not  how, 
when,  or  where  they  were  composed. 

Anna  Seward  had  the  impudence  to  talk  of  translat- 
ing an  Ode  of  Horace  while  dressing  her  hair.    If  her 
translations  had  Ik-oii  worth  a  utraw   we  should  have 
been  surprised  at  her  facility;  but  their  real  value 

*  I  hate  a!!  those  non.tcn.iieal  »trries  ntw.it  Ix.pe  dr  Wpa  nn.l  hi* 
wrillns  ft  play  in  a  morning  before  h;t aUfast.    I Ic  had  time  enough 
to  do  it  after.— Ila:t;i!. 

- 
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He  spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting  the 
Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day.  But  what  is  this,  exclaims 
Dr  Johnson,  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau, 
whoso  Etptivrxpie,  a  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  lines,  took  from  his  life  eleven  months  to  write 
it,  and  three  years  to  revise  it?  Ten  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  brief  sketch  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller 
and  its  publication,  during  which  it  was  nearly  re- 
written two  or  three  times.  In  his  first  copy  of  The 
Deserted  Vdlage,  the  lines  were  written  very  wide  apart, 
to  give  room  for  alterations ;  and  we  are  told  by  Bishop 
Percy  that  scarcely  a  single  line  in  any  of  Goldsmith's 
poetical  works  remained  as  it  was  originally  written. 

The  Memoir  of  Gibbon  was  composed  nine  times,  and 
some  of  Pascal's  works  were  corrected  and  re-written 
j list  as  frequently.    Addison  would  stop  the  press  when 
almost  a  whole  impression  of  the  Spectator  was  worked 
oh4',  to  insert  a  new  preposition  or  conjunction.  Dr 
Johnson   is   said   to   have  corrected   and  improved 
every  new  edition  of  his  IiamMer.    Akenside  so  altered 
and  corrected  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  yet  so 
little  satisfied  his  own  judgment,  that,  after  it  had 
passed  through  several  editions,  he  found  it  better  to 
re-write  it  altogether,    lie  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
new  version,  but  two  or  three  books  or  sections  of 
it  are  now  usually  included  in  his  works.    It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  his  fastidious  alterations.   His  spirited 
Epistle  to  Curio  was  first  published  in  heroic  couplets, 
and  afterwards  turned  into  an  ode  in  ten-line  stanzas. 
It  is  tme  that  these  two  great  changes  were  by  no 
means  improvements,  bnt  they  prove  that  Akenside 
was  not  one  of  those  who  think  labour  needless  in  a 
man  of  genius.    He  urged  this  principle,  however,  too 
far.    He  delayed  the  correction  of  the  warm  effusions 
of  his  youth  until  old  ago  had  chilled  his  imagination. 
This  was  a  sad  mistake.    But  whatever  may  be  the 
disadvantages  of  over-labour  and  too  great  fastidious- 
ness, they  are  far  less  dangerous  than  errors  of  an  oppo- 
site character.    I  believe  no  one  haa  seriously  recom- 
mended haste  and  negligence  of  eonqKwition.    The  best 
critics,  on  the  contrary,  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
assiduous  care.    It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  our 
most  voluminous  writers  have  confessed  the  great  toil 
and  attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  works. 
Cowper,  a  vigorous,  and  by  some  thought  a  careless 
pwt.  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters  observes,  that  '  to 
touch  and  retouch  is,  though  some  writers  boast  of 
negligence,  and  others  would  be  ashamed  to  show  their 
foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing,  espe- 
cially in  verse.'  He  adds, '  1  am  never  weary  of  it  myself.' 
Moore,  whose  own  poetry,  glowing  as  it  is,  bears  internal 
evidence  of  great  care,  assures  us  in  his  Life  of  Byron, 
that  his  lordship  was  no  exception  to  the  general  law 
tit  nature,  that  imposes  labour  us  the  price  of  perfec- 
tion.   He  gives  several  curious  specimens  of  the  noble 
poet's  fastidious  changes  of  phrase,  and  his  hilarious 
correction  of  defects.    Medwin,  in  his  Life  of  Shelley, 
published  in  the  AthenaMiin,  tells  us  that  that  poet 
exercised  the  severest  self-criticism  on  everything  he 
wrote,  and  that  his  manuscripts,  like  those  of  Tas*o  at 
J  i  rrara,  were  scarcely  decipherable.    His  care,  how- 
ever, I  should  think,  was  bestowed  more  on  the  choice 
of  mi  iking  and  gorgeous  expressions,  than  on  that  finish 
and  condensation  of  style  which  is  now  so  much  ne- 
glected.   He  is  too  exul>erant.    Drummund  of  Ilaw- 
thurndcu  beautifully  and  truly  says — 

'  I  know  that  nil  tho  Mtuc's  heavenly  lays 
\V,th  toil  of  ..pint  uro  »o  dearly  buujrhl.' 

In  a  free  translation  of  Hoiloau's  Art  of  Poetry,  partly 
by  Sir  William  Soame,  but  chietly  by  Drydcn,  authors 
are  strongly  cautioned  against  too  much  haste  :— 

'  Take  time  for  thinking  ;  never  work  in  linotc ; 
And  value  not  joursolf  for  writing  fjL»t. 

 Of  labour  not  ufnild  : 

A  hundred  time*  consider  what  you've  said  ; 
I'oli»h,  if|)olii>h,  every  colour  liiy, 

[  komctimea  add,  but  oftcner  take  away." 


Horace,  who  is  thought  a  good  authority  in  such  mat- 
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tera,  not  only  advises  a  poet  to  keep  hi«  work  by  him 
for  nine  years,  but  particularly  insists  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  frequent  correction.  Beattie  confesses  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  William  Forbes  that  he  thinks  it  right  to 
let  his  pieces  lie  by  him  for  some  time,  because  he  was 
a  much  more  impartial  judge  of  such  of  his  works  as 
he  had  almost  forgotten,  than  of  such  as  were  fresh  in 
his  memory. 

This  is  the  golden  ago  of  periodicals,  and  though  I 
should  be  the  last  to  dispute  the  numerous  and  great 
advantages  of  this  species  of  publication,  I  confess  that 
I  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  our  literature.  The  genius  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  works  of  permanent  importance  is  now  often 
frittered  away  in  divided  and  hasty  contributions  to 
miscellanies  of  temporary  interest.  As  rapidity  and 
punctuality  are  great  recommendations  in  a  contributor 
— as  the  scale  of  remuneration  is  regulated  more  by  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  articles — and  as  they 
are  generally  published  without  a  genuine  signature, 
and  therefore  do  not  involve  the  reputation  of  the  writer, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  terseness,  or  polish,  or  condensa- 
tion of  style  is  never  looked  for,  and  rarely  met  with,  in 
the  pages  of  even  the  most  respectable  of  our  literary 
pcriodicals.  They  exhibit,  on  the  contrary,  a  vicious 
redundance  of  phraseology,  nnd  a  reckless  disdain  of  all 
those  gentler  or  severer  charms  which  have  cast  such 
an  air  of  immortality  about  our  best  English  classics. 

When  we  revert  to  the  dignity  of  Milton,  and  the 
grace  and  amenity  of  Goldsmith,  the  manly  vigour  of 
Drydcn.  and  the  point  nnd  elegance  of  Pope,  the  weighty 
sententiousness  of  Johnson,  and  the  purity,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  quiet  humour  of  Addison,  we  feel  how 
much  English  literature  has  suffered  by  the  present 
popular  demand  for  a  species  of  poetry  at  once  meta- 
physical and  melodramatic,  and  for  crude,  flippant,  and 
shallow  criticisms,  and  flashy  and  turgid  essays.  The 
peculiarities  of  one  class  of  literature  have  almost 
always  a  direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  all  others  of  the 
same  jieriod.  The  rapid,  inflated,  anil  redundant  prose 
of  the  present  age  corresponds  with  the  similar  charac- 
teristics of  its  poetry.  Mere  rapidity  and  voluminous- 
ness  are  now  commonly  mistaken  for  proofs  of  the 
power  and  fruitfulness  of  genius.  When  Gray  first 
published  his  poems,  they  were  so  brief,  and  so  few  in 
number,  that  to  give  his  work  the  appearance  of  a 
volume,  he  was  obliged  to  swell  it  out  by  printing  on 
one  side  only  of  the  patjes.  If  it  had  iieen  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  the  gigantic  and  bloated  quartos 
of  these  times,  it  would  have  looked  more  like  the  ghost 
of  a  book  than  a  genuine  volume.  Were  a  work  of 
such  Lilliputian  exterior  now  published,  the  author 
would  be  laughed  at  for  supposing  that  it  could  attract 
the  slightest  attention. 

•  As  'tin  a  greater  mystery  In  the  art 

Of  paintinK  to  foreshorten  any  part 

Than  draw  it  out,  «>  'ti>  in  book*  tho  chief 

Of  all  perfection*  to  bo  plain  and  brlef.'-ftcrf/rr.' 

In  literature,  as  i.i  everything  else,  quality,  and  not 
quantity  is  the  true  test  of  excellence;  and  though  tho 
remark  is  a  mere  truism,  it  is  not  the  less  called  for. 
There  may  lie  more  wealth  in  a  lady's  jewel-box  than 
in  a  merchant's  warehouse,  and  there  is  more  poetry 
and  thought  in  five  couplets  of  Pope  than  in  ten  cantos 
of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Voluminous  and  diiFuse. 
writers  are  rarely  the  favourites  of  fame.  The  greater 
number  of  those  who  flourished  in  former  times  are 
now  utterly  forgotten.  Posterity  examines  unwieldy 
luggage  with  a  severe  and  jealous  eye,  and  seems  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  toss  it  into  the  waves  of  Lethe.  The 
few  voluminous  writers  whose  works  still  exist,  would 
have  been  forgotten  idso,  had  they  not  been  as  careful 
as  they  were  copious.  What  a  vast  crowd  of  prolific 
scribblers  have  these  great  and  happy  men  survived! 
How  many  thousands  have  been  buried  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  lumber! 

Against  much  that  has  been  already  said,  it  may 
perhaps  be  urged  that  a  rich  soil  is  characterised  by  a 
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speedy  and  abundant  vegetation.  I  admit  it ;  but  this 
toil  mtut  be  cultivated  with  incessant  care,  or  it  will 
soon  be  covered  with  a  rank  luxuriance  of  weeds  and 
foliage.  I  do  not  maintain  that  quick  conceptions  are 
not  a  sign  of  genius,  but  that  to  connect  glorious  thoughts 
with  words  fit  to  enshrine  and  represent  them,  is  a 
difficulty  only  to  be  overcome  by  assiduous  toil  and 
study.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Shenstone,  that  fine 
writing  is  the  result  of  spontaneous  thoughts  and 
laboured  composition.  Burns  has  acknowledged  that 
though  his  ideas  were  easy  and  rapid,  the  necessary 
correction  of  his  verses  was  a  heavy  task.  The  great 
Milton  well  knew  the  advantage  of  condensation,  and 
after  dictating  about  forty  lines,  would  reduce  them  to 
half  that  number.  It  was  the  custom  of  Virgil '  to  pour 
out  his  verses  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the  day  in  re- 
trenching exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracies.'  A 
French  author  happily  illustrated  the  comparative  faci- 
lity of  a  diffuse  style,  when  he  apologised  for  the  length 
of  a  letter  by  stating  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  a 
shorter  one. 

The  writers  of  the  present  day,  both  in  prose  and 
I  verse,  possess  perhaps,  taken  as  a  body,  more  energy 

of  thought  and  passion,  and  more  of  the  genuine  spirit 
I  of  inspiration,  than  their  predecessors  in  the  time  of 
:  Queen  Anne ;  and  if  they  were  only  half  as  careful  and 

condensed,  their  great  superiority  would  be  evident. 

But  too  many  of  them  are  prodigal  of  their  intellectual 

wealth,  and  waste  their  powers.* 


THRIFT,  OR  NOTHING  IS  USELESS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ZSCIIORK.E. 

John  Schmid  was  an  old  soldier  with  a  wooden  leg :  he 
was  so  poor,  that  for  some  years  ho  was  obliged  to 
solicit  alms  from  door  to  door  in  the  villages  near  to  that 
in  which  he  lived,  which  was  situated  on  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Now,  however,  old  John  Schmid  sits  at 
his  ease  in  his  arm-chair ;  he  is  in  independent  circum- 
stances ;  yet  few  people  guess  how  he  came  by  his 
wealtli.  One  affirms  that  he  discovered  a  secret  trea- 
sure ;  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  made 
a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.  When  such  hints  arc 
dropped  in  my  presence,  I  fail  not  to  reprove  the 
speakers.  I  know  better  the  means  by  which  the  old 
soldier  got  rich,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 

j  John  Schmid  had  three  sons,  whom  he  had  brought 
up  well  in  spite  of  his  poverty  ;  for  he  not  only  furnished 
them  with  good  advice,  but  with  a  good  example,  and 

1  suffered  many  privations  that  he  might  send  them  to 
school.  One  morning  in  spring,  as  the  old  man  was 
dividing  amongst  them  the  bread  which  was  to  break 
their  fast,  he  said,  '  My  children,  you  are  now  old 
enough  to  gain  your  own  livelihood ;  but  you  must 
not  beg  while  there  arc  other  means  of  obtaining  it — 
that  would  be  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those 
who  may  want  it  more  than  you.  Pierre,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  eldest,  '  you  are  fourteen  years 
old,  and  have  sharp  eyes — use  them  to  seek  employ- 
ment. You,  Gabriel,  though  a  year  younger,  have 
strong  arms — set  them  to  work.  You,  George,  though 
only  eleven,  have  stout  legs — profit  by  them.' 

4  But  what,'  exclaimed  the  three  boys  at  once,  '  would 
you  have  us  to  do  ?' 

John  Schmid  answered,  *I  know  that  you  have 
neither  land  to  cultivate,  wood  to  fell,  nor  flocks  to 
tend  ;  but  there  are  many  things  that  are  thrown  away 
as  useless,  but  which  with  a  little  industry  may  be  col- 
lected and  made  profitable.  By  and  by  I  will  show  you 
how.  l)o  not  spend  the  money  which  you  will  earn  in 
obedience  to  your  wants,  but  economise  it  for  the  neecs- 


*  The  above  in  abridged,  with  the  approbation  of  the  author,  from 
Mr  D.  L.  UlchArdiwn'.^rwy  Ltavtt.   Um<*1*  view*  which  we 


sities  of  the  future,  be  it  ever  so  little.  Could  you  save 
otdy  a  bate  a-day,  each  would  amass  at  the  end  of  the 
year  twenty-four  florins.' 

Upon  this  John  Schmid  set  about  showing  his  sons 
how  they  might  earn  their  bread.  He  desired  them  to 
go  in  different  directions  to  collect  the  following  articles  : 
llrst,  bones,  the  largest  of  which  they  could  sell  to  the 
turners,  who  made  them  into  various  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles,  while  the  smaller  were  required  by  far- 
mers for  manure.  Secondly,  pieces  of  broken  glass,  to 
be  disposed  of  to  the  glass-workers  for  recasting.  As  it 
was  spring,  he  charged  theru  t«  get  together  all  the  rose- 
leaves  and  elder-blossoms  which  fell  in  their  way,  and 
for  which  apothecaries  give  good  prices.  He  also  re- 
minded his  sons,  that  by  a  little  inquiry  the  chemists 
would  point  out  what  other  plants  and  roots  they 
required.  Upholsterers  would  purchase  cows'  hair, 
saddlers,  coach-makers,  and  chair-makers,  horse  hair. 
Besides  these  articles,  he  mentioned  rags  for  paper- 
makers,  bristles  for  brush  manufacturers,  quills,  pins, 
hedge-wool,  birdweed,  and  several  other  things  which 
might  be  turned  into  money  with  no  other  trouble  than 
that  of  seeking  out  and  collecting  them. 

The  sons  did  as  they  were  desired,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  father.  During  the  spring  and  summer  they 
collected  and  sold  with  such  success,  that  their  profits 
daily  augmented. 

When  autumn  came,  they  sought  things  of  a  different 
kind.  Wherever  they  could  obtain  permission  they 
gathered  wild  fruits,  some  of  which  could  be  made  into 
vinegar  and  other  useful  articles.  From  the  woods  they 
obtained  quantities  of  acorns  and  the  seeds  of  other 
species  of  trees,  for  which  they  obtained  a  good  price 
sometimes  from  foresters,  at  others  from  grain -dealers. 
They  also  got  together  heaps  of  horse-chestnuts,  and 
took  them  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  The  miller  thought 
they  were  going  to  eat  this  bitter  flour,  and  made  him- 
self merry  at  the  expense  of  their  curious  taste;  but 
John  Schmid's  sons  let  him  laugh,  and  took  their  horse- 
chestnut- flour  to  the  bookbinders,  card-board-makers, 
and  others  who  make  use  of  paste,  the  glutinousness 
of  which  it  increases.  Immediately  after  a  warm  shower, 
the  young  Schmids  sought  for  mushrooms,  which  they 
disposed  of  to  the  epicures  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  saved  a  quantity  of  birch-twigs,  rushes,  and 
osiers,  the  old  man  ami  his  sous  occupied  the  winter 
months  in  making  brooms,  chair-bottoms,  and  baskets, 
so  that  their  cottage  appeared  both  like  a  warehouse 
and  a  workshop.  In  this  way  the  spring  returned,  and  ■ 
old  John  Schmid  thought  it  advisable  to  see  what  had 
been  gained  during  the  year.  On  opening  the  twx  in  ] 
which  the  cash  was  deposited,  he  found  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  had  contributed  more  than  a  bate  a-day  of 
savings,  for  the  money-box  contained  104  florins  and  21i 
kreutecrs.  At  the  sight  of  the  hoard  the  sons  were 
delighted,  for  they  had  never  before  seen  so  large  a  sum 
at  once.  John  Schmid  immediately  carried  the  money 
to  a  wholesale  tradesman  in  a  large  town,  and  deposited 
it  with  him  at  interest. 

John  Scii mid,  now  no  longer  a  beggar,  employed  him- 
self solely  in  helping  his  sons  to  sell  otI°  the  merchandise 
they  collected.  This  went  on  for  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  family  had  amassed  614  florins!  As, 
however,  their  riches  increased,  the  young  men  grew 
independent  in  their  manners,  and  disputed  amongst 
themselves ;  one  accusing  the  other  of  not  working 
hard  enough,  of  felling  too  cheaply,  or  of  extravagance  | 
in  treating  himself  to  a  cup  of  wine  rather  too  often. 
Poor  old  Schmid ! — do  all  he  could,  he  was  unable  on 
some  occasions  to  settle  these  discussions.  Nothing 
seemed  likely  to  cure  the  evil  but  separation;  and 
addressing  his  sons,  he  said,  '  Take  each  of  you  one 
hundred  florins,  and  seek  your  fortunes  in  the  world ; 
industry  and  economy  always  prosper.  The  rest  of 
the  capital  shall  remain  iu  the  hands  of  the  banker,  in  i 
case  that  any  unforeseen  misfortune  should  fall  on  any 
of  us  so  as  to  need  it  But  while  it  remains  untouched, 
the  interest  will  be  added  to  the  principal"  To  this  the 
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young  men  agreed;  and  taking  each  his  apportioned 
sum,  bado  adieu  to  their  father.  They  took  their  de- 
parture, each  in  a  different  direction.  Pierre  went  east- 
ward, Gabriel  westward,  and  Georpe  towards  the  south. 
John  Schmid  grieved  to  part  with  his  children ;  but  he 
knew  it  was  for  their  good,  and  bore  his  regrets  in 
silence. 

Years  rolled  on.  John  Schmid  grew  old  and  weak, 
but  lie  would  not  touch  n  kreutzer  of  his  children's 
capital.  At  length  he  fell  ill;  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, pitying  his  lonely  state,  sent  him  reliefs  others 
declared  they  had  poor  enough  of  their  own  to  support, 
and  though  he  had  lived  in  their  village  for  twenty- 
one  years,  threatened  to  send  him  away  as  a  stranger. 
Upon  this  old  John  wrote  to  the  merchant  who  held 
the  money,  saying,  *  Send  me  .100  florins  of  the  capital 
I  deposited  in  your  hands ;  for  I  am  aged  and  weak, 
and  for  fourteen  years  I  have  not  heard  cf  my  children. 
Doubtless  they  arc  dead.  It  will  not  he  long  ere  I  fol- 
low them  to  the  grave.' 

The  honest  merchant  promptly  replied  to  the  old 
man's  demand.  '  I  return  you,'  he  wrote,  '  the  sum 
you  ask.  The  balance  remaining  is  perhaps  greater 
than  you  imagine.  It  has  increased,  little  by  little,  to 
more  than  1000  florins.' 

When  the  money  arrived,  the  peasants  stared  with 
wonder,  and  declared  that  John  Schmid  must  be  a 
conjurer.  But  the  old  man  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
riches,  was  unhappy.  He  wished  to  join  his  sons,  w  hom 
he  thought  to  be  no  more.  He  would  often  exclaim. 
'  I  shall  (lie  in  solitude ;  no  son  is  left  to  close  my  eyes.' 
However,  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  it  was 
destined  that  he  should  not  die  alone. 

One  Sunday  evening  ho  was  seated  with  other  pea- 
sants under  a  linden-tree,  when  a  servant  on  horsehaek 
rode  up,  and  inquired  if  any  one  could  direct  him  to  the 
cottage  of  John  Schmid?  The  villagers,  full  of  asto- 
nishment, replied,  'You  need  not  seek  him  in  his  house, 
for  he  is  hire.'  As  they  stared  and  whisjiered  inquiries 
to  one  another  as  to  what  wus  to  come  next,  two  hand- 
some carriages  entered  the  village,  and  stopped  before 
old  Schmid's  door.  Three  well -dressed  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies  descended  from  the  coaches,  and  na  old  John 
made  his  appearance,  threw  themselves  successively 
into  his  arms.  '  My  dear  father,'  said  the  eldest,  'can 
it  be  jwssible  that  you  have  forgotten  us  ?  I  am 
Pierre.  I  have  become  a  wholesale  grocer  at  Varsovie, 
in  Poland,  and  this  lady  is  my  wile.'  Then  the  second 
spoke: — '  I  am  your  son  Gabriel,  and  also  bring  you  a 
daughter-in-law.  I,  too,  reside  at  Varsovie,  and  deal  in 
corn.'  Presently  the  third  son  came  forward.  '  I.'  he 
said,  *  am  George.  I  have  recently  returned  from  India, 
where  I  made  a  fortune  by  commerce.  Swing  by  the 
Gazettes  that  my  brothers  were  in  Poland,  1  joined 
them,  and  wc  all  agreed  to  travel  hither  to  seek  you, 
and  to  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of  your  lii'c*  Poor 
John  Schmid  was  quite  overcome,  anil  shed  tear".  He 
invoked  blessings  on  his  children.  *  To  you,'  exclaimed 
one  of  then),  'we  owe  all  our  good  fortune.  Had  you 
not  taught  us  that  nothing,  be  it  ever  so  despised,  is  use- 
less— had  you  not  made  us  industrious,  ]H.rsevtritig,  and 
economical,  we  should  still  have  been  mendicants.' 

The  rest  of  John  Schmid's  life  was  spent  in  happi- 
ness, for  one  or  other  of  his  sons  always  remained  with 
him.  The  money,  which  had  acumu'latcd  during  their 
long  absence,  was  drawn  from  the  merchant  in  whose 
hands  it  had  so  much  increased,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

To  those  who,  like  me,  were  aware  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Schmids  grew  rich,  their  rife  i-i  the  world 
is  known  to  be  the  certain  result  cf  integrity,  industry, 
and  perseverance  in  turning  to  account  things  generally 
considered  useless.  Spite,  however,  of  all  I  can  urge, 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prejudiced  villagers  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  John  Schmid's  name  is  mentioned,  and 
insinuate  that  he  must  have  made  a  compact  with  a 
certain  nameless  person. 


A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO 

The  plays  of  Shakspeare  have  become  a  text- book  of  sncL 
extensive  reference,  that  a  verbal  index  to  all  the  pASftajre* 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  utility.  This  d«d- 
dcratum  ha*  been  supplied  by  Mrs  Cowdeu  Clarke,  who. 
with  wonderful  ]>atience  and  perseverance,  has  employed 
herself  during  twelve  years  In  arranging  alpliatK-t  iralij 
every  word  used  in  the  thirty-seven  plays,  and  indicating 
against  it  the  act  and  scene  in  which  it  occurs,  printing  at 


pression  occurs,  ns  to  show  the  inquirer  that  it  is  the 
he  may  be  seeking.   Thus,  under  tho  word  '  Apothecary,' 

we  find — 

I  HM  the  nivithocjiry— 2  Ifmry  VI.  hi.  X 
J  Civet,  good  apothecary,  to  -wcotcn  my — Lenr,  W.  (5. 
i.  I  do  remember  an  apothecary — lUnneo  ami  JulM,  v.  t. 
1  Whnt.hu!  npotliccary.    Who  rail*  *m  loud  —  }i»mro  and  Juliet.  T.  1. 
O  truo  apothecary,  thy  drug's  are  quick— liom.c  and  Juliet,  r.  3. 

The  concordance  is  published  in  monthly  parts  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  persevering  authoress  wili  be  adequately 
repaid  for  the  vn*t  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  patience, 
which  her  work  has  required. 

AN  ENUiMA. 

TIs  teen  each  day.  and  heard  of  every  hour. 
Yet  no  one  see*,  or  ever  hears  its  j»>»  or  ; 
It  is  familiar  with  the  prince  and  mjo, 
An  well  as  w  ith  tho  peasant.    In  each  arc, 
Since  time  bcrun,  it  h.'M  been  known  full  well  ; 
And  yet  nor  earth  nor  heaven  nor  e\en  hell 
Has  e'er  contained  It,  or  e'er  knn.vn  its  worth. 
It  dues  exist,  and  yet  It  ne'er  bad  birth  ; 
It  nowhere  is,  and  yet  it  finds  a  homo 
In  almost  every  page  of  every  toine  ; 
The  greatest  bliss  to  hitman  nature  hero 
Is  having  it  to  doubt,  nnd  dread,  and  fear. 
It  gives  us  pain  « lion  in  juring  the  i 
Of  tho*  we  fondly  worship  in  I-ove's  t 
It  gives  us  pleasure  Instantly  to  hoar 
From  those  we  love  ;  sweet  friend-hip  it  can  near. 
Thought  cannot  compass  It,  yet  neVrthc!c» 
The  lip  can  easily  its  sense  express, 
•'i 'is  not  in  sleep,  for  (Jeep  hath  worlds  of  dream*  ; 
Yet  plain  and  cany  to  each  mind  It  s\i:m», 
For  men  of  all  decree  ami  e  very'  elimu 
Can  i-iieak  of  It.    Eternity  nor  time 
Hath  it  beheld.    It  singularly  sounds 
To  foreign  cars.    Title,  wealth,  and  fr.mo. 
However  great,  mu»t  cud  in  it  the  same. 
It  is,  is  not.    It  em  l..-  heaid,  althi  u-h 
Nor  man  n«V  an^cl  e'er  its  sound  can  know. 

COMMON  LIFE. 

The  cares,  and  toils,  .vid  iieees«itics,  the  refre-dimurts 
and  delights  of  common  life,  are  the  gnat  teachers  of  com- 
mon sense:  nor  can  there  be  any  cllcctivc  school  of  mjIict 
reason  where  these  are  excluded.  Whoever,  cither  by 
elevation  of  rank  or  peculiarity  of  habits,  lives  far  removed 
from  this  Kind  of  tuition,  rarely  makes  much  proficiency  in 
that  excellent  quality  of  the"  intellect.  A  man  who  h« 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  other  men,  on  terms  of  open 
and  free  equality,  needs  the  native  sense  of  five  to  behave 
himself  with  only  a  fair  average  of  propriety.— History  of 


NEW  WORK  OF  MESSRS  CHAMBERS. 

Mkxsrs  Cmamhkks  respectfully  announce  their  intention  of 
speedily  commencing 
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of  an  entertaining  and  instructive  nature,  and  of  nnesamplcl 
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PROFESSION. 

Profession  and  practice  are,  by  universal  confession, 
very  different  things.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  natural  dis- 
position. Some  have  a  turn  for  profession ;  others  have 
a  genius  for  practice.  We  must  not  expect  all  qualities 
to  be  united  in  one  person.  These  rarely  are  so.  On 
the  contrary,  persons  with  a  predisposition  to  either, 
seldom  exhibit  any  trait  of  the  opposite  quality.  The 
man  of  profession  has  little  or  no  practice  ;  the  man  of 
practice  has  hardly  any  profession.  It  looks  like  an 
eccentricity  of  nature,  and  few  are  more  odd  or  notice- 
able. Everybody  is  invariably  as  much  surprised  to 
find  profession  disunited  from  practice,  as  if  it  were  a 
fact  entirely  new  to  him  in  the  economy  of  human 
nature. 

Unexpected,  however,  as  this  phenomenon  always  is, 
and  confounded  as  all  men  are  when  it  comes  strongly 
under  their  attention,  there  must  be  some  law  of  our 
mental  system  concerned  in  it,  rendering  it  no  wonder 
when  rightly  considered.  May  it  not  be  this?  That 
the  sense  of  those  wishes,  tendencies,  or  inclinations 
which  prompt  profession,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  many 
persons,  without  their  taking  the  trouble  or  going  to 
the  expense  of  realising  them  in  action.  I,  for  instance, 
am  charitably  inclined.  I  never  hear  of  people  being 
unclothed,  but  I  would  wish  to  send  them  apparel.  I 
never  hear  of  them  being  sick,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
them  restored  to  health.  I  never  hear  of  great  multi- 
tudes being  in  starvation  for  want  of  employment,  but 
I  fuel  most  anxious  that  they  should  all  get  work  next 
week,  or,  at  the  worst,  be  fully  relieved  from  their 
misery  by  subscription.  Now,  I  cannot  wish  to  sec  the 
naked  clothed,  the  sick  healed,  or  the  unemployed  re- 
lieved, without  a  gratification  to  my  benevolence.  This 
feeling  places  me  at  my  ease.  I  have  done  something 
in  the  case.  I  look  benevolently  on  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  secure  from  all  attacks  from  my  own  con- 
science or  any  other  quarter,  in  the  thick  panoply  of 
Rood  wishes  in  which  I  am  enshrouded.  Perhaps  I  go 
farther  than  this,  and  feel  indignant  at  the  cold-hearted 
people  who  regard  the  sufferers  with  indifference ;  in 
which  case  I  am  the  less  likely  to  think  of  doing  any- 
think  in  behalf  of  the  good  object,  seeing  that  the  merit 
of  my  benevolent  sensations  is  then  the  more  powerfully 
brought  before  me.  Or,  say  that  I  am  a  person  possess- 
ing a  strong  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  cer- 
tain moral  feelings.  I  cherish  this  sense,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  impart  it  to  others.  In  other  words,  I  preach 
much,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  condemning  all 
departures  from  the  right  course.  And  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  I,  satisfied  with  the  earnest  en- 
tertainment and  advocacy  of  such  feelings,  should  either 
never  think  of  acting  positively  in  obedience  to  them, 
or  make  occasional  trespasses  into  the  opposite  ground? 


Price  l±d. 


I  know  that  my  wishes  are  right ;  I  tell  everybody  else 
to  be  good,  as  I  wish  myself  to  be.  My  nature  is  satis- 
fied, and  at  ease;  therefore  I  may  take  no  further 
trouble.  Amidst  inclinations  so  splendid,  a  few  external 
manifestations  in  act  and  deed  would  be  insignificant. 
Protected,  sanctioned,  made  holy  by  such  noble  disposi- 
tions, even  a  few  indulgences  in  an  opposite  course  of 
action  are  nothing.  It  might  not  do  for  others,  for  they 
are  weak  in  tendency ;  but  with  me  there  can  be  no 
fear.  Hence,  I  err  with  a  peaceful  mind.  Such,  I 
think,  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  true  theory  of 
that  separation  of  practice  from  profession  which  is  so 
often  remarked.  In  this  light,  of  course,  profession  ap- 
pears as  the  enemy  of  practice.  It  is  a  weed  which 
supplants  or  suffocates  the  right  flower.  And  they  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  appear  often  flourishing  together. 

It  would  be  rash,  nevertheless,  to  set  down  the  pro- 
fession in  such  cases  as  altogether  false  and  hollow. 
This  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  mistake  often  made.  The  feel- 
ings arc  as  genuine  as  feelings  ever  are,  although  des- 
tined never  to  undergo  the  test  of  deed.  They  are  not 
assumed  or  pretended  for  a  show  merely,  or  as  an  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  active  benevolence.  That  absence  is 
an  accident  for  which  the  feelings  are  not  responsible. 
They  are  there,  true  and  earnest  sentiments,  wistful  of 
the  right,  but  only  happen  to  be  unaccompanied  by 
sufficient  impulse  to  produce  action,  or  are  of  a  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  supersede  all  pre- 
sumption of  a  necessity  for  anything  else.  Were  they 
not,  indeed,  real — real  in  their  own  way — our  explana- 
tion would  fall  entirely  to  the  ground,  for  they  could 
not  then  be  supposed  to  have  that  power  of  satisfying 
the  conscience  which  has  been  assumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  practice  is 
often  unaccompanied  by  profession.  The  act  indisposes 
to  the  word.  Satisfied  with  having  done  what  was 
right,  filled,  perhaps,  with  a  pride— a  just  pride— in  the 
act,  we  feel  that  talk  would  be  equally  unnecessary  and 
degrading.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  right  course  has  been 
taken  more  from  intellectual  perception  of  what  was 
proper  and  fitting,  than  from  sentimental  impulse ;  and 
profession  is  accordingly  absent,  simply  because  there 
is  no  feeling  calling  for  display. 

If  I  be  right  in  my  speculations  on  the  cause  of  the 
frequent  exhibition  of  profession  without  practice,  it 
must  follow  that  profession,  in  however  oblique  and 
secretive  a  way  it  may  be  made,  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  human  character.  And  perhaps  in  such  circum- 
stances as  those  attending  our  present  national  posi- 
tion, there  is  more  than  the  customary  need  for  a 
warning  against  this  perilous  principle ;  for  how  much 
is  there  now  in  the  state  of  large  portions  of  the  com- 
munity to  call  forth  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
other  classes,  and  how  often  do  we  see  these  expressions 
wasting  themselves  on  the  desert  air,  altogether  unat- 
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tended  by  practical  benevolence  of  any  kind!  "We 
cannot  doubt,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  that  all  such 
professions  must  be  working  an  effect  on  those  who 
make  them,  producing  self-satisfaction,  and  taking 
away  from,  instead  of  aiding,  all  righteous  actions. 
Whether  for  this  exigency,  or  for  common  life  in  all  its 
phases,  let  us  k*ep  strongly  in  view  the  danger  of  all 
profession  whatever  which  is  not  immediately  attended 
with  appropriate  action.  Better  it  would  be  for  any 
one  who  hears  of  misery,  private  or  public,  to  let  it  pass 
without  remark,  than  to  indulge  a  condolence  over  it, 
which,  while  altogether  fruitless  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suffering,  tends  to  build  up  the  speaker  in  a  practical 
inattention  to  all  distress.  More  agreeable  would  it  be 
to  find  a  young  person  entirely  regardless  of  the  outcries 
of  the  miserable,  than  to  sec  him  get  into  a  habit  of 
professing  sympathy,  without  at  the  same  time  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  making  exertions  and  undergoing  self- 
denials  for  the  sake  of  turning  those  cries  into  the 
murmurs  of  relieved  humanity. 


MR  KOHL  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  a  question  whether  an  author  M'ho  places  familiar 
things  in  a  new  light,  docs  not  excite  more  interest  in 
his  readers'  minds,  than  he  who  describes  novelties  or 
discoveries.  Indeed,  a  stranger  often  makes  discoveries 
concerning  things  which,  having  been  constantly  under 
our  own  observation,  have  been  always  regarded  with 
that  sort  of  contempt  which  familiarity  is  Raid  to  breed, 
and  deemed  too  obvious  and  commonplace  for  minute 
investigation.  From  this  cause  arises  the  fact,  that 
more  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  visitors  concern- 
ing any  city  or  remarkable  locality,  thau  from  natives 
or  inhabitants.  Strangers  regard  certain  objects  with 
curiosity,  because  they  are  new  and  strange,  while 
those  who  see  them  every  day  pass  them  over  with  no 
closer  observation  than  is  necessary  to  a  mere  conscious- 
ness of  their  existence.  Lc*t  however,  the  stranger  once 
indicate  to  the  native  or  inhabitant  the  points  of  inte- 
rest which  belong  to  such  objects,  and  the  familiarity 
which  previously  caused  them  to  be  passed  over  is  a 
source  of  a  new  and  great  pleasure.  For  these  reasons, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  Kohl's  Travels  in  Great  Bri- 
tain* will  be  read  with  more  eagerness  by  the  English 
public  than  the  entertaining  books  of  foreign  travel, 
translations  of  which — thanks  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
•Foreign  Library*— we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing. 

'  It  was,'  says  the  amusing  German,  '  by  the  Birming- 
ham down-train  that  I  ventured  to  take  my  first  timid 
steps  into  the  English  world."    Birmingham,  therefore, 
was  the  first  stage  at  which  he  commenced  liis  inquiries 
— one  of  the  earliest  of  which,  places  before  us  a  fact 
regarding  manufacturers  in  general,  which  few  amongst 
us  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice ;  namely,  that 
|  commonplace  and  even  vulgar  as  people  are  apt  to 
|  suppose  the  avocations  of  a  Birmingham  hardware- 
1  man.  yet,  in  reality,  to  carry  on  his  business  profitably, 
'  he  must  possess  a  great  variety  of  geographical  and 
|  cthnograplucal  knowledge.    In  describing  a  show-room, 
the  author  observes  —  'As  the  people  of  Birmingham 
extend  their  speculations  over  the  whole  world,  one 
may  see  in  show-rooms  of  tliis  description  articles,  the 
utility  of  which  is  estimated  only  by  the  wild  inha- 
bitants of  some  distant  and  uncivilised  land.  Here, 
for  instance,  I  saw  some  strangely-fashioned  money, 


*  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  by  J-  G.  Kohl,  forming  parts  17 
and  19  of  the  Foreign  Library.  London :  Chapman  and  Hail.  1844. 


current  among  certain  negro  nations  of 
America,  and  America  generally,  are,  however,  the 
principal  customers,  and  the  constant  study  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers is  to  find  something  that  may  please  the 
tastes  and  fancies  prevalent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.   To  carry  on  speculations  of  this  description, 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  the  import 
duties  of  distant  countries  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  import  duties  in  Russia  on  all  metal 
wares  are  regulated  by  weight   Candlesticks  and  other 
articles  destined  for  that  market  are,  in  consequence, 
made  hollow,  and  filled  up  after  their  arrival  there.' 
These  remarks  were  further  illustrated  wheD  the  travel- 
ler arrived  at  Manchester,  whose  merchants  are  not  tie- 
hind  their  Birmingham  brethren  in  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge.   '  Every  country  has  its  particular  partialities  in 
the  goods  it  purchases;  or,  as  the  Belfast  merchants 
say,  "Every  market  has  its  whim."   The  speculating 
merchant  must  always  be  well  acquainted  with  these, 
no  less  than  with  the  real  wants  and  customs  of  each 
nation.    From  the  Manchester  warehouses  great  quan- 
tities of  black  cloth  are  annually  sent  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  clothe  the  innumerable  priests  of  that  country  ;  but 
this  black  cloth  must  always  be  of  a  particular  coal 
black,  without  the  slightest  tin^e  of  brown  or  blue. 
Goods  must  also  be  packed  differently  for  different 
nations  ;  thus,  at  Messrs  Potters  s,  I  saw  bales  of  cotton 
intended  for  China  packed  in  the  Chinese  manner,  and 
decorated  with  bright  tasteful  little  pictures,  represent- 
ing Chinese  customs,  ceremonies,  costumes,  &c  Nor 
must  the  manner  of  transport  used  in  the  interior  of  the 
countries  for  which  they  are  intended  be  forgotten  in 
the  packing  of  the  goods.    Wares  to  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  elephants,  camels,  or  lamas,  must  be  differently 
packed  from  those  to  be  conveyed  by  wagons,  canals,  or 
railways.'   Birmingham,  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
useful  arts,  is  complained  of  for  having  few  ornamental 
buildings  or  public  trophies.    There  is  only  one  statue 
in  the  whole  town — that  of  Lord  Nelson.    'A  city,'  ex- 
claims Kohl,  •  of  200,000  living  specimens  of  humanity, 
and  only  one  marble  man  amougst  them !' 

After  Stafford,  the  series  of  towns  known  as  '  The 
Potteries'  was  visited.  Here  the  traveller  states  he 
was  '  not  a  little  surprised,  among  the  outside  pas- 
sengers to  find  a  wealthy  manufacturer  from  Man- 
chester j  the  ma«ters,  therefore,  are  not  above  riding  in 
the  same  carriages  with  the  workmen.'  We  are  glad 
to  tike  every  opportunity  of  marking  the  progress  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  humble,  which 
we  have  previously  found  so  much  pleasure  in  noticing.* 
Our  author  next  proceeded  to  Chester,  which,  besides 
being  one  of  the  oldest  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
towns  in  Great  Britain.  A  description  of  it  by  so 
lively  a  writer  as  Kohl  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  large 
majority  of  our  readers,  who  have  doubtless  heard 
less  of  this  strange  city  than  if  it  were  a  continental 
town.  Its  plan  '  is  the  simplest  that  I  know.  Iu 
walls  form  a  parallelogram,  and  the  two  main  streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the 
parallelogram  into  four  equal  quarters,  and  then  ex- 
tend somewhat  beyond  the  walls.  From  these  main 
streets  a  number  of  bye  streets  run  off  on  both  aides. 
On  the  walls  is  a  footpath,  with  room  for  two  or 
three  persons  to  pass  each  other,  so  that  one  may 
walk  completely  round  the  city.  Indeed,  these  city 
walls,  two  miles  in  circumference,  form  the  chief  pro- 
menade of  the  townspeople.  According  to  tradition, 
they  were  built  by  Cymbeline,  in  the  century  before  the 
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birth  of  Christ  Of  coarse  they  hare  undergone  many 
alterations  since  then,  and  in  later  times  they  hare  been 
much  reduced  in  height,  and  converted  to  their  present 
purpose  of  a  public  walk  five  feet  in  breadth ;  and  a 
curious  promenade  it  is ;  sometimes  up  hill,  and  some- 
times down ;  at  one  point  closely  wedged  in  between 
houses,  while  at  another  the  narrow  path  passes  under 
some  ancient  watch-tower ;  here  it  runs  under  a  gate- 
way, and  there  wo  must  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  be- 
cause the  wall  has  been  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
a  street ;  now  we  pass  behind  the  venerable  cathedral, 
and  now  in  front  of  the  spacious  old  castle,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  military  barrack.  There  is  only 
one  other  town  in  England  that  can  boast  of  an  equally 
singular  public  walk — namely,  York,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  just  such  another  old  wall.  To  say  the 
truth,  Chester  is  the  very  town  for  curious  promenades, 
for  it  contains  walks  even  more  curious  than  the  wall  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  These  arc  "  the  Rows," 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  long  covered  passages, 
running  parallel  with  the  streets,  through  the  first  floors 
of  the  houses.  The  thing  is  not  very  easy  to  describe. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  the  front  wall  of  the  first  floor 
of  each  house  to  have  been  taken  away,  leaving  that 
part  of  the  house  completely  open  towards  the  street 
the  upper  part  being  supported  by  pillars  or  beams. 
Let  him  then  imagine  the  side-walls  also  to  have  been 
pierced  through,  to  allow  a  continuous  passage  along 
the  first  floors  of  all  the  houses.  How  the  people  of 
Chester  came  in  this  way  to  spoil  their  best  floor  in  so 
many  of  their  houses,  is  a  matter  that  was  never  made 
perfectly  clear  to  me.  We  have  also  a  nutulier  of  towns 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  Silesia  and  the  Austrian 
dominions,  where  covered  passages,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  have  been  made  to  run  through  or 
round  private  houses ;  but  then  these  passages  or  gal- 
leries are  always  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  street  Some  English  antiquaries  will  have 
it,  that  these  Rows  were  intended  as  a  means  of  defence, 
Chester  being  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  from  the 
Welsh  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Scots  on  the  other, 
when,  after  the  city  walls  had  been  forced,  the  citizens 
were  able  to  defend  themselves  in  these  Rows.  In  sup- 
port of  this  theory  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in  all  the 
battles  which,  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  occurred 
in  Chester,  the  party  in  possession  of  "  the  Kows  "  almost 
invariably  obtained  the  victory.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined that  these  Kows  form  a  very  regular  or  uniform 
gallery.  On  the  contrary,  it  varies  according  to  the 
size  or  circumstances  of  each  house  through  which  it 
passes.  Sometimes,  when  passing  through  a  small 
house,  the  ceiling  is  so  low,  that  one  finds  it  necessary  to 
doff  the  hat,  while  in  others  one  passes  through  a  space 
as  lofty  as  a  saloon.  In  one  house  the  Kow  lies  lower 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  one  has,  in  consequence,  to 
go  down  a  step  or  two ;  and  perhaps,  a  house  or  two 
farther,  one  or  two  steps  have  to  be  mounted  again. 
In  one  house  a  handsome  new-fashioned  iron  railing 
fronts  the  street ;  in  another  only  a  mean  wooden  paling. 
In  some  stately  houses  the  supporting  columns  are 
strong,  and  adorned  with  handsome  antique  ornaments; 
in  others  the  wooden  piles  appear  time-worn,  and  one 
hurries  past  them,  apprehensive  that  the  whole  concern 
must  topple  down  before  long.  The  ground- floors,  over 
which  the  Kows  pass,  arc  inhabited  by  a  humble  class 
of  tradesmen ;  but  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  Kows  them- 
selves that  the  principal  shops  arc  to  be  found.  This 
may  give  an  idea  of  how  lively  and  varied  a  scene  is 
generally  to  be  seen  there.  Indeed  the  Kows  are  gene- 
rally full  of  people  either  making  their  little  purchases 
in  the  shops,  or  mounting  to  these  boarded  floors,  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  pavement  of  the  streets.  Per- 
haps these  Rows  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
another  singularity  pointed  out  to  me  at  Chester.  The 
streets  do  not,  as  in  other  towns,  run  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  have  been  cut  into  it  and  that 
moreover,  into  a  solid  rock.  The  Rows  arc  in  reality  on 
a  level  with  the 


rolling  along  below  them  arc  passing  through  a  kind  of 
artificial  ravine.  The  back  wall  of  the  ground-floor  is 
everywhere  formed  by  the  solid  rock,  and  the  court- 
yards of  the  houses,  their  kitchens,  and  back-buildings, 
lie  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  street 
The  English  historians  and  antiquaries  have  given  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this  matter,  without 
having  ever  been  able  to  assign  a  rational  hypothesis  as 
to  the  motives  which  could  have  induced  the  ancient 
settlers  in  Chester  to  undertake  so  colossal  a  work  as  to 
hollow  out  all  their  streets.  For  my  part,  I  own  myself 
unable  to  suggest  either  a  reasonable  motive  or  an  un- 
reasonable one.' 

A  mass  of  statistics  and  observation,  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  is  th ;  result  of  an  examination  of  Liverpool. 
Thence  the  traveller  wended  his  way  into  Wales,  where 
he  discovered  in  the  language  and  people  a  strik- 
ing affinity  to  those  of  the  Tyrol.  •  My  companion, 
with  whom  I  spent  the  evening  at  Caernarvon,  was  of 
opinion  that  a  close  affinity  existed  between  the  Welsh 
and  the  Tyrolese.  He  told  me  he  had  been  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  had  there  remarked  the  admiration  with 
which  his  servant,  a  native  of  Wales,  observed  every- 
where the  Tyrolese,  their  manners,  and  their  cos- 
tume, and  everywhere  discovered  something  that  re- 
minded him  of  "home.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol,  he  said,  his  Welsh  servant  was  even  able  to 
understand  the  language  of  the  place,  and  to  make  him- 
self understood  by  the  people.  Upon  these  facts  my 
companion  grounded  an  opinion  that  the  Tyrolese  and 
the  Welsh  must  be  one  and  the  same  people.  His 


opinion  seemed  to  me  the  more  deserving  of  attention, 
as  he  was  no  scholar,  nor  at  all  pre-occupied  by  learned 
theories.  He  understood  nothing  of  German,  knew 
very  little  of  the  distribution  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  no- 
thing of  the  various  dialects  spoken  in  the  Tyrolese 
valleys.  In  these  dialects,  even  among  those  who  speak 
German,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great  many  old 
Celtic  words  occur.  Indeed  a  part  of  the  Tyrolese  may 
be  looked  on  as  a  tribe  of  German-speaking  Celts:  these 
Celtic  words,  no  doubt,  caught  the  ear  of  the  Welsh 
servant  Much  that  is  Celtic,  it  is  equally  true,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  manners  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  Welsh  servant  should  be 
struck  by  a  multitude  of  things  that  reminded  him  of 
home.  The  love  of  music,  poetry,  and  song,  is  common 
to  the  Welsh  and  the  Tyrolese,  not  merely  because  they 
are  both  mountaineers,  but  probably  in  consequence  of 
their  common  Celtic  origin.  In  the  costume,  I  also  was 
struck  by  many  similarities,  such  as  the  round,  high, 
tapering,  black  beaver  hat  of  the  Welsh  women,  which 
is  seen  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain,  nor  anywhere  in 
Germany,  except  in  the  Tyrol.  The  Welsh  women 
enjoy  also  in  England  the  same  reputation  for  per- 
sonal attraction,  or  rather  for  the  want  of  it,  as  the 
Tyrolese  in  Germany.'  Here  we  think  it  right  to 
interpose  our  own  Welsh  experiences  to  check  what 
we  must  designate  a  forced  comparison.  The  hats 
we  have  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  female  peasantry  of 
Wales  are  not  high  and  tapering  like  those  of  the  Swiss, 
but  much  the  same  as  those  worn  throughout  Great 
Britain  by  men  ;  neither  were  the  faces  which  appeared 
under  them  so  devoid  of  attractiveness  as  our  German 
critic  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  Indeed,  the 
fair  sex  of  South  Wales  is  remarkable  for  comeliness, 
and  we  can  answer  for  a  large  proportion  of  female 
beauty  existing  in  North  Wales.  'When,'  continues 
the  parallel, '  I  then  thought  of  the  bacon  dumplings  of 
the  Tyrolese,  of  their  millet  porridge,  buttermilk,  and 
hard  bread,  and  then  turned  to  Leigh's  book  on  Wales, 
and  read  that  the  Welsh  "  are  very  abstemious,  bacon, 
oatmeal  porridge,  sour  milk,  potatoes,  and  a  hard  heavy 
kind  of  black  bread  being  their  chief  food,"  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  agree  with  my  companion  that  there 
must  be  a  very  close  affinity  between  the  two  races. 
M  The  Tyrolese  are  famous  in  Germany,"  said  I,  "  for 
their  quickness  to  quarrel  and  take  offence."  "  There 
we  have  it  again ; 
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men — quarrelsome,  violent — a  most  violent  people."' 
From  Wales  Mr  Kohl  went  to  Ireland,  and  we  have 
already  given  an  account  of  his  travels  there*  Hit 
Scottish  adventures,  which  immediately  succeeded,  we 
shall  speak  of  hereafter.  Passing  over  Carlisle,  New- 
castle, Durham,  and  York,  wc  take  our  rapid  traveller 
up  at  Leeds,  the  cloth-hall  of  which,  as  being  one  of  the 

i  greatest  curiosities,  was  the  first  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. '  The  regulations  of  the  cloth-hall  are  rather  ' 
curious:  there  are  only  two  market-days,  Saturday  and 
Tuesday,  and  even  on  these  days  the  time  for  transact- 
ing business  is  rigorously  limited  to  precisely  eighty 
minutes.  The  meaning  of  this  is  to  save  time,  by 
promoting  the  rapid  and  energetic  despatch  of  business. 
It  is  found  that  in  this  short  time  as  much,  nay,  per- 

i  haps  more  business  is  done  than  in  the  former  longer 
periods;  for  no  time  is  now  wasted  in  hesitation  or 
delay,  but  both  buyer  and  seller  say  at  once  what  they 
mean,  and  lose  neither  words  nor  minutes  over  their 
bargains.  I  would  fain  put  this  whole  paragraph  in 
italics,  for  the  benefit  of  my  German  countrymen,  who 
might  borrow  a  useful  hint  from  the  busy  cloth-hall  of 
Leeds.  The  enormous  mass  of  business  transacted  there 
during  the  year  requires,  in  consequence  of  these  regu- 
lations, only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours.' 

I  Mr  Kohl  reached  Manchester  at  a  time  of  great  depres- 
sion aud  distress,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  depict,  by 
several  facts  that  came  under  his  observation ;  but  he 
does  not  state  with  sufficient  emphasis  that  the  po- 
verty and  privation  in  which  ho  found  masses  of  the 
operative  inhabitants  plunged  were  merely  temporary. 
Thus  he  will  lead  half  Europe  to  suppose  that  tliis 
town  is  eminent  for  destitution  and  want  He  de- 
scribes truly  enough  what  was  happening  in  18-12  at  the 
time  he  was  there ;  but  this  temporary  state  of  things, 
described  as  it  is  in  his  permanent  record  of  facts  and 
observations,  will  be  always  attributed  to  Manchester 
by  those  who  have  no  better  sources  of  information 
than  his  own.  This  we  cannot  help  regretting;  for 
the  scenes  of  destitution  and  crime  to  which  he  alludes 
arc  even  at  this  moment  much  ameliorated.  Trade 
has  revived,  and  prosperity  has  cast  its  cheering  in- 
fluence over  the  manufacturing  population.  Still,  dis- 
tress is  not  always  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  crime 
to  which  English  operatives  are  subject  —  ignorance 
is  perhaps  an  equally  prolific  source.  Respecting  the 
value  of  general  intelligence  in  a  workman,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  '  special  training '  or  concentra- 
tion of  his  faculties  upon  one  branch  of  art,  and  upon 
that  only,  Kohl  makes,  while  at  Manchester,  some 
admirable  remarks.  After  lamenting  the  absurd  pre- 
judices which  still  exist  against  the  thorough  education 
of  operatives,  and  against  the  temperance  movement,  he 
says,  '  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  manufacturers, 
however,  have  of  late  years  begun  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  these  prejudices.  The  statements  of  a  certain  Mr 
Fairbaim,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester, show  them  to  be  totally  unfounded.  This  ex- 
perienced and  enlightened  man  aflirmed  that  in  his 
establishment  he  always  selected,  for  every  kind  of 
employment  requiring  any  skill  or  forethought,  those 
men  whose  general  education  had  been  liberal  and 
thorough,  in  preference  to  those  whose  acquirements 
were  limited  to  what  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
"  special  training."  He  found  that  it  was  only  the  very 
lowest  and  most  mechanical  of  the  factory  employments 
which  were  not  far  better  performed  by  well-educated 
men  than  by  those  more  ignorant ;  and  that  even  in 
these  lowest  departments  there  would  every  now  and 
then  occur  cases  in  which  superiority  of  education  gave 
a  workman  a  very  great  advantage  and  value.  He  also 
maintained  that  the  educated  workmen  were  far  more 
moderate  in  their  demands,  and  quiet  and  manageable  in 
their  behaviour,  than  the  ignorant  ones,  who  were  per- 
petually actuated  by  a  blind  envious  animosity  to  their 
masters,  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  kindness  or 
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liberality  on  the  part  of  these  to  overcome.  *'  In  caste  of 
any  discontents  or  disturbances  among  our  work  people, 
when  strikes  and  combinations  are  apprehended,  the 
best  plan  is  always  to  collect  the  more  intelligent  and 
well-informed  among  them,  and  converse  with  them  for 
a  while  in  a  friendly  and  sensible  way,  until  they  are 
gained  over  to  see  the  folly  of  their  proceeding*,  and  to 
act  as  checks  upon  the  turbulence  and  stupidity  of  the 
rest."  Mr  Fairbaim  also  stated,  that  it  was  a  very 
mistaken  notion  to  imagine  that  drinking  really  enabled 
the  workmen  to  sustain  fatigue  better,  and  to  perform 
their  work  with  more  activity.  It  might  indeed  confer 
a  certain  temporary  stimulus  in  cases  of  great  fatigue, 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  dulness, 
heaviness,  and  feebleness  which  it  afterwards  brings  on. 
In  his  own  establishment,  he  was  always  careful  to  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  drinking  water  at  all  hours 
for  his  men,  and  he  found  that  this  refreshed  aud 
strengthened  them  as  much  as  fermented  liquor,  with- 
out the  bad  consequences  of  the  latter.  He  referred  at 
the  same  time  to  the  instance  of  the  boatmen  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  are  all  what  would  here  be  called  tee-  1 
totallers,  and  who  are  the  most  powerful,  athletic,  and 
handsome  set  of  men  imaginable.  He  also  strenuously 
denied  the  truth  of  the  belief,  that  the  best  and  moat 
active  workmen  were  generally  given  to  drinking, 
affirming  that  such  cases  were  very  exceptional '  In 
proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  shutting  out  of  all  idea*  ' 
from  a  workman's  mind  save  those  which  appertain 
specially  to  his  employment.  Kohl  declares  that  abroad, 
where  an  opposite  system  exists,  English  workmen  are, 
in  spite  of  their  undeniable  skill  and  industry,  much 
disliked  for  their  lawlessness,  ignorance,  and  brutality. 
*  Even  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  them,  this 
is  always  done  reluctantly  and  fearfully.'  Instances  are  1 
adduced  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  our  operatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  which  we  could  not  extract 
without  a  blush  of  shame  for  our  misguided  and  igno- 
rant countrymen ;  and  this  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  general  education  at  home. 

Mr  Kohl  has  evidently  a  passion  for  strong  contrast* ; 
hence  it  is  that  he  went  straight  from  Manchester  to  1 1 
Oxford,  and  no  two  places  can  be  more  strikingly  ; 
dissimilar.   But  the  contrast  from  the  bustling  manu-  j 
facturing  town  to  the  academic  quietude  of  Oxford, 
was  not  greater  than  that  presented  by  the  college 
system  in  England  and  the  student  life  in  Germany. 
'  The  lower  classes  of  English  society  are  totally  unre-  [ 
presented  at  these  institutions.    How  many  sons  of 
wealthy  peasants  and  mechanics  are  to  be  found  at  all 
our  German  universities;  but  at  Oxford,  those  whom 
I  questioned  had  great  difficulty  in  naming  to  me  a 
single  farmer's  son.    The  average  annual  expense  of  a 
tolerably  economical  student  at  Oxford  is  estimated  at 
L.200.    We  have  among  our  students  many  living  in  a 
garret,  feeding  on  bread  and  water,  and  contriving,  by  j 
giving  lessons  in  Latin,  Greek,  drawing,  music,  or  what- 
ever else  is  required,  to  work  their  way  arduously  to 
learning  and  distinction ;  these  are  not  to  be  found  at  , 
Oxford.   Here  the  roads  are  smoother,  and  the  objects  i 
to  be  aimed  at  are  fixed  for  every  one  beforehand 
Science  is  clipped  and  polished  to  the  semblance  of  a 
smooth  artificial  well-fenced  cloister-garden,  into  which 
nothing  free,  natural,  or  not  according  to  rule,  is  ad- 
mitted.  Every  one  knows  his  road ;  no  one  lose*  his 
way;  but  no  one  cuts  new  roads,  or  discovers  new 
points  of  view  for  himself.   At  our  universities,  science 
is  still  a  free,  graceful,  fertile  wilderness.    Thousands  of  i 
students  plunge  into  this  wilderness.   Many  follow  their  \ 
own  way,  and  some  lose  themselves  in  consequence.  But 
many  arrive  at  new  and  beautiful  scenes  and  discoveries ; 
and  all  owe  to  their  own  efforts  whatever  they  attain. 
At  Oxford,  where  everything  is  learnt  by  rote,  the  stu-  J 1 
dents  must  owe  everything  to  the  ancient  mould  in 
which  their  minds  are  here  cast.' 

Mr  Kohl  took  Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  Eton,  and 
Windsor  in  his  way  back  to  London,  whence  he  de- 
parted for  Winchester,  and  embarked  for  the  continent 
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from  Southampton.  Hero  we  take  leave  of  Mr  Kohl 
for  the  present  After  noticing  his  wanderings  in  Scot* 
land,  we  shall  hare  much  pleasure  in  meeting  him  on 
the  subject  of '  London,'  a  separate  account  of  which  he 
is,  it  appears,  preparing. 


THE   RICCAREE  WAR-SPEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MANDAN  INDIANS. 
BY  PERCY  B.  8T  JOHN. 

Between  the  spot  tenanted  by  the  great  Mandan  Til- 
lage on  the  Missouri,  Borne  years  since,  and  that  occupied 
by  the  Riccarees,  is  a  stream  of  considerable  volume, 
known  as  Cannon-ball  River.  This  body  of  water,  par- 
taking of  the  general  fentures  which  distinguish  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  is  slow,  muddy,  and  deep, 
with  high,  and  in  general  precipitous  banks.  Not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  above  branch  of  the  famed 
Mississippi,  is  a  diminutive  valley  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  low  bushes,  save  where  it  faces  the  river.  A 
few  trees — cotton-wood  and  willow,  for  the  most  part — 
grow  here  and  there  around  it,  while  its  centre  is  a  per- 
fectly green  and  level  lawn  of  young  prairie  grass. 
Illumined  by  the  first  ray  of  morning,  which  came 
quivering  across  the  vast  sublimity  of  endless  plains 
stretching  east  and  west  to  the  frontiers  of  the  states 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  appeared,  but  for  one 
circumstance,  as  still  and  lone  as  it  probably  did  at  the 
creation.  Though  the  silence  of  the  place  was  unbroken, 
twelve  men  were  congregated  in  the  open  sward  in  the 
centre  of  the  vale.  A  fire,  composed  of  some  half  dozen 
small  sticks,  the  ends  being  kept  carefully  together,  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  bodies  of  the  men  were 
naked,  save  the  cloth  round  the  middle,  and  their  skins 
curiously  bedaubed  with  red  and  white  paint,  as  if  to 
render  themselves  as  hideous  as  possible.  In  their  heads 
were  stuck  feathers,  and  the  long  unshorn  locks  suffi- 
ciently designated  them  as  Indians,  distinct  from  the 
races  ordinarily  met  with  on  the  frontiers  and  outlying 
military  and  commercial  ports  of  the  Americans.  There 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  person  of  one 
who,  evidently  the  chief  of  the  party,  had  his  appropriate 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  shape  of  a  head-dress,  or 
mane  of  war-eagle  quills  and  ermine,  while  the  buffalo 
robe  on  which  he  sat,  in  common  with  his  followers, 
was  more  richly  ornamented.  Behind  each  man,  on  the 
ground,  lay  the  buffalo-hide  shield,  the  short  bow  with 
its  sinew  strings,  the  well-supplied  quiver,  and  the  flat 
club  or  tomahawk,  as  well  as  the  spear,  so  deadly  in  the 
hands  of  the  North  American  Indian.  The  chief's  arms 
were  staked  in  the  ground  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
Any  one  accustomed  to  the  wilds,  and  who  had  looked 
upon  them  for  an  instant,  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  them  a  war-party  of  the  distinct  and 
extraordinary  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Mandans. 
A  personal  friend  of  the  race  would  have  designated 
the  head  warrior,  who  sat  in  anxious  thought,  as  Mah- 
to-toh-pa,  the  Four  Bears,  who,  though  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  nation,  was  by  far  its  most  distinguished 
brave,  and  whose  painted  buffalo  robe,  with  rude  repre- 
sentations of  his  most  famous  warlike  feats,  was  held  in 
equal  respect  with  the  armorial  bearings  and  achieve- 
ments of  any  earl  or  duke  amongst  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  earth. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  chief  rose,  and,  assuming  his 
arms,  led  the  way  towards  the  water's  edge.  All 
save  one  followed;  and  two  canoes  were  drawn  from 
their  concealment  in  the  bushes,  into  which  the  whole 
party,  amid  short  questions  and  answers,  entered,  and 
took  their  way  across  the  stream  in  the  direction  of  the 
Riccaree  village.  The  warrior  who  remained  was  the 
younger  and  favourite  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  whom 
a  wound  in  the  leg  totally  disabled  for  walking.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  they  would  not  have  parted  without 
affectionate  words;  but  they  were  now  on  the  war-path, 
when  nought  save  the  prosecution  of  their  fierce  designs 
of  revenge  and  hatred  could  be  permitted  to  enter  into 


their  thoughts,  or,  at  all  events,  into  the  expression 
of  them.  The  wounded  warrior,  a  fine  noble-looking 
young  fellow,  rose  after  some  ten  minutes,  and  standing 
upright,  his  wound  rendering  his  motions  slow,  peered 
cautiously  around  in  every  direction.  His  glance  was  at 
first  careless,  and  as  if  he  looked  about  more  from  habit 
than  from  any  necessity  for  caution  which  could  exist  ; 
but  suddenly  his  eye  rested  on  something  which  chained 
his  attention  for  a  second  —  it  was,  however,  but  for  a 
second — and  then,  as  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  he  kept 
turning  round  in  his  gradual  survey.  On  rising,  he  had 
resumed  his  bow;  and  scarcely  had  he  been  startled  by 
the  object  which  had  interrupted  the  even  tenor  of  his 
examination,  when  an  arrow  was  on  its  flight  in  the 
direction  of  a  cluster  of  bushes  on  the  western  side  of 
the  valley.  Another  arrow  crossed  it  on  its  way,  and 
entered  the  side  of  the  Mandan  warrior,  two  Riccarees 
appearing  at  the  same  moment  from  the  place  whence 
it  had  proceeded.  The  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  grasped 
his  lance,  though  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  a  grim 
smile  of  satisfaction  crossed  his  visage  as  he  saw  one 
of  the  enemy  fall  lifeless  outside  the  bush  from  the 
effect  of  his  arrow.  Next  instant,  each  giving  the  fear- 
ful war-whoop  of  their  respective  tribes,  the  Mandan 
and  remaining  Riccaree  were  in  close  engagement.  The 
contest  was  of  short  duration,  the  young  Mandan  war- 
rior being  mortally  wounded  by  the  arrow.  The  Ric- 
caree very  soon  plunged  his  spear  into  the  body  of  his 
enemy.  To  scalp  both  friend  and  foe — lest  the  locks  of 
the  former  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  detested 
enemies — was  the  work  of  an  instant,  when,  mounting 
a  fleet  horse  which  lay  concealed  in  the  thicket,  the 
victor  bounded  at  a  headlong  pace  across  the  plain, 
well  knowing  that  the  war-whoop  would  bring  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  and  his  band  upon  him. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  back  the  brother  to 
the  side  of  his  relative,  who,  though  death  had  almost 
overtaken  him,  detailed  the  occurrence,  and  called  upon 
his  friends  for  vengeance  with  his  last  breath.  Mah- 
to-toh-pa,  as  soon  as  life  had  departed  from  his  brother, 
drew  forth  the  reeking  spear,  and  carefully  examined  it, 
with  an  expression  in  which  sorrow,  fierce  boiling  re- 
venge, and  anxiety  to  discover  the  author  of  the  deed, 
were  strangely  blended.  The  siiear  was  of  the  tough 
mountain-ash,  exquisitely  rounded  and  carved ;  its  long 
blade  of  polished  steel  was  two-edged  and  jagged,  and 
at  intervals  were  attached,  by  way  of  ornament,  tufts 
of  war-eagle  plumes.  That  the  young  Mandan  was  not 
the  first  victim  which  had  been  slain  with  this  instru- 
ment, was  evident  from  various  spots  of  blood  carefully 
preserved  upon  it ;  and  equally  plain  was  it  that  so 
prized  an  article  would  not  have  been  left,  unless  that 
the  victor  wished  to  make  himself  known.  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  felt  the  challenge  thus  expressed,  and  his  burn- 
ing wish  to  discover  the  owner  was  evident,  in  the  fierce 
glance  which  he  bent  upon  it.  The  warriors  looked  on 
for  some  time  in  silence,  when,  perceiving  that  their 
chief  was  at  fault,  an  old  brave,  who  had  been  some  time 
a  prisoner  among  the  Riccarees,  advanced,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Four  Bears,  uttered,  in  a 
deep  guttural  tone,  one  word  of  three  syllables — '  Won- 
ga-tap!" 

A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  party ;  and,  Mah-to- 
toh-pa,  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  which  marked  a 
most  celebrated  Riccaree  warrior  as  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  sat  down  on  his  buffalo  robe,  while  his  compa- 
nions proceeded  to  bury  the  brave  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mandan  nation,  a  custom  quite  peculiar,  and 
separate  from  those  in  use  among  the  other  tribes. 
Had  they  been  near  their  own  village,  various  strange 
and  interesting  ceremonies  would  have  been  practised  ; 
but  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  perhaps  a  fierce 
contest  at  hand,  the  mere  letter  of  the  traditional  law 
was  followed  out — the  rites  being  left  for  performance 
on  their  return  to  the  wigwams  of  the  great  Mandan 
village.  His  own  buffalo  robe,  and  that  of  several  other 
warriors,  was  wrapped  closely  round  the  body,  while 
|  another,  cut  up  into  thongs,  served  to  confine  it  tightly 
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about  his  form,  bo  as  to  exclude  aa  much  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  air.  Four  stakes,  with  forked  sum- 
mits, were  then  cut,  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground.  Two  parallel  poles  were 
then  placed  upon  the  top  by  means  of  the  forked 
summit,  and  willow  rods  laid  across  so  as  to  form  a 
platform.  Upon  this  the  body  was  placed,  and  by  its 
side  the  spear,  bow,  arrowa,  pipe,  and  tobacco  of  the 
departed,  with  provisions  for  several  days,  were  laid. 
A  knife,  flint,  and  steel,  were  further  added  to  the  store, 
which  was  to  be  used  by  the  warrior  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  his  people,  where  once  more  the 
brave  would  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  even  the 
enemies  of  his  tribe.  The  body  of  the  Riccaree,  having 
been  most  inhumanly  mutilated,  was  left  a  prey  to  the 
turkey-buzzards  and  prairie-wolves. 

The  fact  of  the  slayer  of  their  companion  being  a 
mounted  warrior,  was  instantly  evident  to  the  Man- 
dans.  Hence  no  pursuit  had  been  attempted,  but  a 
scout  despatched  to  follow  his  trail,  and  discover  whither 
it  led.  The  young  Indian  employed  to  execute  this 
office  now  returned,  and  informed"  Mah-to-toh-pa  that 
Won-ga-tap  had  crossed  by  the  Cannon-ball  ford,  and 
was  now  doubtless  half  way  on  his  journey  to  the 
Riccaree  village.  Mah-to-toh-pa  immediately  rose  from 
his  sitting  posture,  and  turned  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mandan  wigwams,  where  he  and  his  party 
arrived  after  an  interval  of  seven  days.  Great  were 
the  lamentations  which  now  took  place.  The  young 
wife  of  the  deceased  refused  to  be  comforted,  crying 
aloud  for  vengeance  upon  the  murderer.  Mah-to-toh-pa 
brandished  the  spear  of  Won-ga-tap  aloft,  and  vowed 
that  she  should  have  revenge,  and  that  speedily.  Run- 
ning through  the  village,  he  called  upon  his  friends  to 
aid  him  in  his  resolves. 

Several  months,  however,  passed,  during  which  cer- 
tain engagements  took  place  between  the  Mandans  and 
Riccarees,  generally  with  such  results  as  to  take  all 
heart  out  of  the  former  people.    In  vain  did  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  strive  to  rouse  the  energies  of  his  brethren, 
painting,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  glowing  colours,  the 
wrongs  which  the  enemy  had  at  various  times  inflicted 
on  the  Mandans  ;  in  vain  did  the  widow  of  the  young 
warrior  call  the  young  men  squaws,  and  urge  them  to 
go  forth  and  redeem  themselves  from  the  opprobrious 
epithet    They  answered  not,  but  sat  moodily  in  the 
doorways  of  their  large  wigwams,  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  waiting  for  the  Great  Spirit  to  remove  the  cloud 
from  before  their  eyes,  in  which  case  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  proceed.    Mah-to-toh-pa  heard 
them  with  anger  in  his  heart ;  and  yet  he  at  length 
declared  that  no  open  expedition  could  give  him  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  so  ardently  longed,  seeing 
that  Won-ga-tap,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having 
slain  the  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  invariably  went  out 
since  that  day  against  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows.  A 
council  was  then  called,  and  the  warriors,  after  serious 
deliberation — that  is,  after  smoking  a  most  inordinate 
number  of  pipes — declared  that  war  should  be  carried 
once  more  against  the  Riccarees  after  the  green -corn 
feast    Mah-to-toh-pa  yielded  to  the  general  feeling, 
though  six  months  would  elapse  before  the  time  speci- 
fied would  come  round.    Having,  therefore,  agreed  to 
this,  he  rose  and  spoke,  waving  at  the  same  time  the 
fatal  lance  over  his  head  :  '  The  heart  of  Mah-to-toh-pa 
is  very  sad ;  a  cloud  is  before  him.    He  looks  round 
upon  the  wigwam  tops,  and  his  brother  is  not  there ; 
in  the  council-chamber,  and  he  is  not  there.    He  sees 
the  river,  and  his  brother  swims  not  in  it ;  his  tent  is 
empty;  the  wife  of  his  youth  is  alone.    Only  here 
(pointing  to  the  bloody  spots  upon  the  lance)  does  Mah- 
to-toh-pa  see  his  brother.    Mah-to-toh-pa  looks  back 
many  days,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  when  no  scalps 
hung  in  his  wigwam ;  then  he  hunted,  and  his  brother 
was  with  him ;  he  danced,  and  he  danced  not  alone. 
Mah-to-toh-pa  and  his  brother  were  warriors.  The 
Great  Spirit  called  them  to  fight  the  Riccarees:  they 
did  so,  and  took  many  scalps.   One  day  Four  Bears 


left  Little  Bear  in  the  fields;  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
Little  Bear  lay  down.  A  squaw  shot  him  behind 
his  back,  and  left  his  spear  in  him  to  show  the  deed. 
The  spear  is  that  of  Won-ga-tap:  he  is  a  dog.  No 
Mandan  has  seen  his  face ;  but  Mah-to-toh-pa  will  see 
him.'  A  loud  murmur  of  applause  saluted  the  speaker'* 
ears ;  and  then,  saith  his  historian,  he  went  on :  '  Ltt 
every  Mandan  be  silent  and  let  no  one  sound  the  name 
of  Mah-to-toh-pa :  let  no  one  ask  for  him,  nor  where  he 
has  gone,  until  you  hear  him  sound  the  war-cry  in 
front  of  the  village,  when  he  will  enter  it  and  show  the 
blood  of  Won-ga-tap.  The  blade  of  this  lance  shsD 
drink  the  heart's  blood  of  Won-ga-tap,  or  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  mingles  his  shadow  with  that  of  his  brother.' 

A  silence  deep  as  the  grave  followed  this  announce- 
ment ;  a  whisper  afar  off  might  have  been  heard  ;  and 
then,  wild  with  excitement,  the  warriors  rose  as  one 
man,  and  cried  to  Mah-to-toh-pa  to  lead  them  to  tot 
battle.  The  stern  brave  resolutely  refused;  showing, 
in  his  answering  speech,  the  great  chances  of  succew 
offered  by  his  own  plan ;  and  the  Mandans  were  fain  to 
be  persuaded.  A  war-dance  was  proposed ;  but  Four 
Bears  declined  the  honour  until  his  return,  successful 
and  revenged,  should  entitle  him  to  it. 

Mah-to-toh-pa  then  turned  his  back  on  the  council- 
hall,  and  walked  towards  the  open  prairie.  In  his  hmd 
was  the  fatal  Riccaree  lance,  by  his  side  his  knife,  his 
bow  and  quiver,  which,  with  his  pipe,  tobacco-pouch,  and 
a  little  bag  of  parched  corn,  constituted  his  whole  appird 
for  the  journey.  The  wives  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  four  in 
number,  saw  him  depart  without  a  murmur:  whatt-Tcr 
might  have  been  their  feelings,  they  did  not  betray 
them.  The  widow  of  Little  Bear,  however,  met  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  at  his  exit  from  the  village,  and  begged  him  not 
to  return  without  having  sacrificed  Won-ga-tap  to  the 
memory  of  her  dear  lord,  since  never  could  she  know 
rest  until  this  was  done.  Moreover,  she  had,  she  said, 
some  notion  of  a  second  husband,  though  a  new  aflianrt 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  until  Won-ga-tap  was  in  the 
hunting-ground  of  all  brave  red -skins,  where  Little 
Bear  would  then  deal  with  him  on  his  own  account 
Mah-to-toh-pa  listened  with  becoming  gravity,  and  bor- 
ing his  head  in  silence,  sallied  forth,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  the  sight  of  his  companions,  mingling,  to  all  appear- 
ance, with  the  distant  grassy  bluffs. 

The  Indian  warrior,  who  knew  his  road  well,  tra- 
velled the  whole  of  that  day;  not  however,  without 
taking  all  those  precautions  which  the  deep  cunning  of 
his  enemies  rendered  necessary.    His  way  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri ;  and  whenever,  on  walkinf 
up  a  hill,  he  reached  the  summit,  he  took  care  not  to 
show  himself  until  his  keen  eye  had  taken  in  every 
feature  on  the  opposite  slope,  and  in  every  direction, 
lest  an  enemy  being  secreted  beyond,  he  might  be 
fatally  exposed,  and  his  hopes  of  vengeance  frustrated. 
Some  hours  after  nightfall,  the  warrior  halted,  ate  a 
handful  of  parched  corn,  lit  his  carefully -dried  spunk, 
filled  his  pipe  with  an  ample  supply  of  kwncc-iuuuc, 
and  having  smoked,  laid  his  head  on  the  ground,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep  beneath  the  clear  canopy  of  a 
western  sky.   Ere  the  first  gray  of  dawn  h:ul  crept  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon,  Mah-to-toh-pa 
was  again  stirring,  spear  in  hand,  and  his  eye  glancing 
alternately  in  every  direction.   His  mind  was  yet  given 
up  to  those  dark  schemes  of  vengeance  which  had  in- 
stigated him  to  attempt  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 
For  one  warrior  on  foot  no  path  could  have  been  chosen 
more  exposed  and  dangerous,  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
being  the  continual  hunting-ground  of  many  tribes, 
which,  like  the  Shiennes,  Crows,  and  Sioux,  were  at 
deadly  enmity  with  the  Mandans.    War- parties,  too, 
were  apt  to  camp  upon  its  hanks  ;  but  Mah-to-toh-pa 
trusted  to  the  species  of  instinct  which  a  life  of  t-onstaat 
doubt  and  difficulty  engenders,  to  be  able  to  nvoid  so 
unpleasant  a  vicinity,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  roaoV 
apparent  to  his  practised  senses  by  some  indication, 
however  trifling  and  minute. 
During  three  days  Four  Bears  continued  on  In*  tray 
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without  let  or  hindrance.  By  hit  side  rolled  the  mighty 
wilderaeas  of  waters  that  percolates  like  a  huge  vein  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  American  desert.  Green  grassy 
mounds  and  knolls,  battlements  of  pumice  and  basalt, 
high  and  precipitous  bluffs,  rocks  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude, a  country  altogether  the  most  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary which  mau  can  conceive,  was  pawed  through, 
ami  Mah-to-toh-pa  noticed  it  not.  The  time-worn  banks 
of  the  great  river,  which,  torn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  become  daily  more  singular  and  picturesque, 
were  to  him  a  blank  ;  so  true  is  it,  that  when  the  pas- 
sions are  aroused  for  good  or  ill,  inanimate  nature  be- 
comes as  nothing  in  the  human  mind.  Mah-to-toh-pa 
hail,  during  his  journey,  but  one  thought— to  pass  over 
,  the  ground  between  the  fortified  village  of  the  Mandans 
I  and  the  Riccarees  in  safety,  and  then,  come  what  might, 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Won- ga- tap.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  his  wishes  were  not  easily  to  be  fulfilled; 
for,  just  as  the  sun  reached  its  full  height  on  the  fourth 
day,  Mah-to-toh-pa  caught  sight  of  some  object  on  tlie 
plain  to  his  left,  which  caused  him  to  6ink  into  the  grass 
in  such  a  manner  as  still  to  command  a  view  of  tlte 
suspicious  appearance,  which  was  fast  approaching  in 
the  direction  of  our  hero.  That  what  he  saw  was  a 
herd  of  buffalo,  and  that  their  destination  was  a  narrow 
gap  in  the  bluff  banks  of  the  river,  where  ten  thou- 
sand foot-marks  proved  how  often  it  was  used,  was  evi- 
dent enough.  But  whether  the  infuriated  animals  were 
bounding  along  in  obedience  to  a  natural  impulse, 
which,  considering  the  season,  was  possible,  or  whether 
they  were  chased  by  a  party  of  hunters,  remained  a 
matter  of  some  doubt.  In  the  former  instance,  a  chance 
might  occur  for  Mah-to-toh-pa  to  provide  himself  with 
fresh  provisions;  in  the  latter,  considerable  circumspec- 
tion would  be  required  to  prevent  his  being  discovered. 
During  the  time  that  these  thoughts  were  passing  in 
his  mind,  the  herd  approached,  and  a  vast  body  it  was, 
j  led  by  a  huge  bull  of  enormous  size.  As  the  hist  strag- 
I  gler  seemed  to  tumble  headlong  down  one  of  the  rolling 
sides  of  the  prairie,  a  party  of  mounted  Indians  dashed 
up  a  neighbouring  hillock  between  the  drove  and  the 
river,  bent,  Mah-to-toh-pa  at  once  saw,  upon  turning  a 
portion  of  the  herd  from  their  course.  Upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  manoeuvre,  the  warrior  felt,  depended  in  a 
great  measure  his  own  fate,  and  accordingly  it  was 
watched  with  much  interest  The  Indians — Sioux  and 
Shiennes— plunged  desperately  at  the  buffalo  as  soon 
as  the  greater  portion  were  by.  and  succeeded  in  cutting 
ofT  the  retreat  of  some  half  dozen  cows,  in  chase  of 
which  they  very  shortly  disappeared.  To  descend  the 
hill,  and  plant  himself  close  to  the  track  which  for  ages, 
by  some  hereditary  instinct,  had  been  used  by  the 
migrating  buffalo,  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  then 
Mah-to-toh-pa  allowed  the  herd,  in  imitation  of  the 
hunting  party,  to  pass  him,  until  a  fat  little  cow  strik- 
ing his  fancy,  one,  two,  three  arrows  were  planted  in 
her  sides  in  less  than  as  many  instants.  The  rest  of 
the  herd  rushed  madly  into  the  stream,  and  all  reached 
the  opposite  side  except  a  few,  which,  swept  beneath 
the  landing  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  unable  to 
climb  the  precipitous  banks,  were  drowned.  To  kill 
the  animal,  and  take  some  little  portion  of  the  meat, 
were  rapid  operations,  and  on  went  our  hero  once  more 
until  past  nightfall,  when,  after  a  more  hearty  meal 
than  usual,  and  an  extra  pipe  to  aid  digestion,  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  went  to  sleep. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  heavy  meal  of  raw  buffalo, 
after  four  days'  fasting  on  parched  corn,  did  not  agree 
with  the  warrior,  or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  is 
not  satisfactorily  known,  but  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  in  the  heavens  when  Mah-to-toh-pa  awoke, 
:  some  hours  before  his  usual  time.  A  slight  noise  caused 
him  to  turn  his  head  on  one  side,  and  behold,  a  grizzly 
bear  was  devouring  the  rest  of  his  prize  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  his  head.  Lying  still,  tho  namesake  of  this 
animal  felt  quite  safe  from  his  notice — *  man  lying  down 
being  medicine  for  grizzly  bear ;'  but  our  hero  felt  him- 
self aggrieved,  particularly  as  he  felt  that  Bruin  bad 


been  licking  his  face,  and  that  most  likely  his  war-paint 
was  now  anything  but  an  ornament  to  his  physiognomy.  1 
To  overcome  a  bear,  too,  was  considered  a  very  glorious 
feat,  none  but  those  who  had  really  killed  one  being  al- 
lowed to  wear  a  collar  of  his  claws.  Mah-to-toh-pa  had 
several  already,  but  twenty  would  be  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  expected  scalp  of  Won-ga-tap.  Next  instant 
an  arrow  was  sticking  in  the  bear's  side;  and  Bruin, 
enraged  at  so  bad  a  return  for  his  forbearance,  rising 
ou  his  hind  legs,  presented  his  breast  to  the  chief  as 
he  advanced  to  the  combat.  Arrow  after  arrow  sped 
on  its  way,  and  rendered  the  animal  furious.  His  quiver 
quite  exhausted,  Mah-to-toh-pa  closed  with  the  beast,  | 
weakened  by  his  wounds,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  him. 
The  skin,  the  claws,  and  a  ]x>rtion  of  the  meat,  were  j 
taken  possession  of,  and  Mah-to-toh-pa,  continuing 
on  his  way,  arrived,  after  seven  days,  within  sight  of  tho 
Riccaree  village. 

The  interval  between  mid-day  and  Bun-down  was 
spent  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  in  a  tluckct  within  view  of  the 
wigwams.  Here  he  deposited  his  bear-skin,  his  bow 
and  arrows — in  fact,  all  his  arms,  save  the  spear  which 
had  slain  his  brother,  and  which  had  led  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  deed.  Scarcely  did  the  twilight 
overshadow  the  earth,  when  the  Mandan  warrior  arose, 
and  walked  straight  towards  the  village.  It  was  the  hour 
at  which  most  of  the  braves  returned  from  the  chase,  pre- 
paratory  to  eating  their  evening  meal.  Mah-to-toh-pa  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  painting  himself  as  much 
like  a  Riccaree  as  possible,  and  in  this  manner,  with 
steady  mien  and  unfaltering  gait,  he  mingled  outside 
the  tents  with  the  throng  of  his  mortal  enemies,  and 
entered  the  village  in  their  company.  To  learn  the  j 
position  of  Won-ga-tap's  wigwam,  to  idle  round  it  during  i 
the  long  evening,  and  calmly  to  demean  himself  while  in 
this  perilous  crisis,  became  to  the  cunning  Four  Bears  a 
matter  of  comparative  ease ;  and  when  darkness  com- 
pletely shrouded  all,  he  stealthily  concealed  himself  in 
a  narrow  gap  between  two  tents,  screened  from  sight  by 
skins  of  newly-killed  beasts  thrown  across  poles  to  be  1 
cleaned  in  the  morning.  With  his  knife  Mah-to-toh-pa 
cut  a  hole  in  the  buffalo  hide  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  see  all  that  passed  within,  and  then,  his  teeth 
clenched,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  narrow  aperture,  his 
ears  sensitively  alive  to  every  sound,  he  sat  awaiting  the 
eagerly -desired  opportunity  for  glutting  his  vengeance. 

Within  the  tent  sat  two  children,  while  a  woman,  still  , 
young  and  comely,  was  standing  by  the  fire  preparing 
supper.  Presently  the  skin  at  the  entrance  of  the  wig- 
wam was  raised,  and  the  eyes  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  glistened, 
and  he  ceased  to  breathe,  as  he  recognised  the  form  of 
Won-ga-tap.  The  famous  Riccaree  warrior  advanced  to 
the  little  tire,  laid  aside  his  lance,  and  seating  himself 
without  a  word,  intimated  his  readiness  to  partake  of 
the  evening  meal.  The  young  squaw  immediately  laid 
the  platter  before  him,  placed  on  it  pemmican  and  mar- 
row fat,  adding  a  bowl  of  pudding  made  from  the  white 
apple,  a  delicious  turnip  of  the  prairie  flavoured  with 
buffalo  berries,  and  a  horn  spoon  of  Indian  manufacture. 
This  done,  the  humble  creature  retreated  from  her 
master's  side,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  stood  await- 
ing his  farther  pleasure.  Won-ga-tap,  after  glancing 
hastily  at  the  door,  repaid  her  attentions  with  a  digni- 
fied smile  of  approbation,  which  she  returned  by  a  look 
of  unbounded  love  and  devotion,  and  then  occupied  her- 
self, unconscious  of  the  fierce  retributory  vengeance  at  ) 
hand,  in  placing  the  chUdren  in  their  accustomed  posi- 
tion for  the  night.  The  warrior's  meal  concluded,  his 
wife  followed  his  example,  while  he,  loading  his  pipe  with 
kinnec-kinnec,  or  red  willow  bark  and  tobacco,  fla- 
voured with  a  shaving  of  castor,  prepared  to  smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  moved  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness  and  contentment  Not  at  all;  j 
his  ideas  flew  back  to  the  day  when  such  scenes  were  in 
tho  wigwam  of  his  favourite  brother,  whose  scalp  now 
hung  before  his  eyes  on  the  spear  of  the  Riccaree,  and 
Four  Bears  vowed  vengeance  in  his  heart.  Raising  his 
head  from  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  on  which  he 
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dwelt  with  an  interest  almost  demoniacal,  Mah-to-toh-pa 
listened  to  the  sounds  which  were  gradually  decreasing 
within  the  camp.  The  voice  of  children  was  long  since 
hushed;  the  warriors  had  all  separated,  and  betaken 
themselves  each  to  his  lodge;  the  women  were  waiting 

I  on  their  lords ;  and  if  a  step  or  a  whispered  conference 
was  heard,  it  was  that  of  some  Indian  maiden  whom  a 
lover  was  wooing  under  cover  of  the  night  Presently 
even  these  sounds  ceased,  and  the  growl  of  the  hungry 
dogs  over  a  bone  was  all  that  could  be  distinguished. 
Mah-to-toh-pa  then  looked  in  upon  the  domestic  scene 
within.  The  squaw  had  lain  down  on  the  luxurious  pile 
of  skins  and  furs  which  served  herself  and  husband  for 
a  bed,  and  Won-ga-tap  was  taking  his  last  whiff  at  the 

,  almost  empty  pipe :  when,  in  fine,  it  gave  forth  no  more 
smoke,  the  warrior  turned  and  sought  his  couch. 

Up  rose  Mah-to-toh-pa  on  the  instant,  at  first  with  the 
stealthy  motion  of  a  snake ;  and  then,  knowing  well  the 
universality  of  the  custom  which  allows  a  hungry  man 
to  enter  any  wigwam  at  any  hour,  he  stepped  confidently 
across  the  threshold.  The  fire  was  nearly  extinct ;  but 
it  sent  forth  a  glimmer  sufficient  to  enable  the  Mandan 
to  reach  the  pot  containing  the  cooked  meat,  when  he 
deliberately  made  up  for  the  bad  fare  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  during  his  journey.  Not  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  Kiecaree,  though  his  squaw  whispered,  in  tones 
which  caught  the  ear  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  'Who  is  that 
man  eating  in  the  wigwam  of  Won-ga-tap?' 

4  My  brother  is  hungry  no  doubt,'  was  the  reply  of 
the  warrior. 

His  meal  ended,  Four  Bears  took  up  the  pouch,  and 
i  filling  the  bowl,  deliberately  drew  long  whin's  from  his 
I  enemy's  pipe,  calculating  all  the  time  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  his  purpose.    The  darkness  was  so 
great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Mah-to-toh-pa  to 
distinguish  any  object  in  the  wigwam ;  and  besides,  his 
back  was  towards  his  intended  victim.    Leaning  back, 
as  if  to  catch  a  moment's  rest,  the  Mandan  appeared  to 
'.  stir  the  embers  accidentally  with  his  toes,  by  which 
manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  look  at  Won-ga- 
tap,  whose  dark  piercing  eye  he  saw  was  fixed  curiously 
upon  him. 
'  Is  the  man  gone  ?'  inquired  the  wife. 
*  No ;  my  brother  is  tired,  and  smokes.    The  buffalo 
meat  was  very  hard  ;  he  wants  to  rest.* 

The  squaw  appeared  not  to  relish  the  insinuation 
against  her  cookery,  for  she  pouted  visibly;  and  Won- 
ga-tap,  turning  to  chide  her  good-humouredly,  received 
the  fatal  spear  through  his  back.  '  Won-ga-tap  goes  to 
the  happy  hunting-ground  where  he  sent  the  brother 
of  Mah-to-toh-pa,'  whispered  the  Mandan  warrior,  while 
quietly  taking  the  scalp  of  his  victim.  The  poor  squaw, 
who  lored  her  husband  tenderly,  lay  speechless  with 
terror,  affording  time  to  Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  had  caused 
the  fire  to  blaze  up,  to  take  possession  of  both  lances, 
the  scalp  of  his  brother,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Kiecaree.  who  died  at  the  first  blow.  At  lengtli,  just 
as  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  bounding  through  the  door- 
way, she  recovered  her  voice,  and  screamed  with  all 
the  power  of  her  lungs.  The  Mandan  warrior  turned 
upon  her  a  look  of  scorn,  and  was  about  to  plunge 
amid  the  mass  of  lodges,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the 
outside  of  the  camp,  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
one  of  the  ornamental  feathers  of  the  spear  hanging 
from  the  wound  of  his  enemy.  This  being  esteemed 
as  'medicine,'  Mah-to-toh-pa,  despite  the  danger  of 
delay,  rushed  back  and  secured  it  The  wife,  infu- 
riated at  the  sight  of  her  dead  husband,  vainly  strove  to 
clutch  the  murderer,  who,  grasping  his  knife  and  the 
trophies  of  his  victory,  rushed  forth  into  the  village,  now 
alive  with  warriors  terrified  and  startled  at  the  fearful 
cries.  To  thread  the  crowd  as  if  in  search  of  the  cause 
of  the  uproar,  was  to  Mah-to-toh-pa  an  easy  matter;  but, 
ere  he  had  gained  the  thicket,  the  sound  of  his  own  name, 
re-echoed  by  a  hundred  voices,  caused  him  to  hurry  on 
at  double  speed.  Catching  one  of  the  hoppled  horses 
which  grazed  round  the  village,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of 
their  masters,  he  leapt  upou  it  with  his  prizes,  and 


plunged  headlong  over  the  prairie,  followed  by  Riccareea,  ,\ 
who  had  imitated  his  example.  Luckily,  MaJi-to-toh-pa 
had  selected  a  sturdy  mustang,  and  as,  without  whip  or 
■pur,  saddle  or  bridle,  he  hurried  it  over  the  plain,  be 
experienced  an  excitement  known  only  to  those  who, 
in  the  execution  of  some  similar  deed,  have  been  sur- 
prised, and  are  running  for  their  lives.  Away  dashed 
the  Mandan,  his  bow  bent  ready  for  use,  hia  spear* 
lashed  together,  his  arms  all  ready  for  the  conflict. 
None,  however,  ensued.  The  night  was  tempestuous 
and  dark,  thunder  rolled  across  the  sky,  and  the  Ric- 
carees lost  all  trace  of  their  hated  foe.  But  as  long 
as  his  beast  could  hold  out,  Mah-to-toh-pa  aped  oa 
his  way;  and,  after  three  days'  hard  riding,  during 
which  time  he  allowed  little  rest  to  himself  or  his 
steed,  he  arrived  amid  the  deafening  applause  of  his  I 
people  at  the  upper  Mandan  village.  Great  were  the 
rejoicings  of  that  memorable  day ;  dances  were  im-  1 
mediately  begun,  and  carried  on  until  a  late  hour:  a 
feast  was  declared,  and  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  ever  after 
held  in  high  honour  amid  his  people.  Many  were  his 
warlike  deeds,  but  none  more  celebrated  than  hia  tor.  I 
prise  of  the  Riccarea* 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  POOR  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Toe  parish  of  Currie  is  about  six  miles  from  the  beauti- 
ful capital  of  Scotland— the  scat  of  as  enlightened  and 
refined  a  group  of  people  as  can  be  found  on  earth. 
It  is  a  district  containing  many  resident  gentry  or  heri-  ', 
tors,  who  are  not  in  general  remarkable  for  displaying 
any  less  than  the  usual  benevolence  of  their  class  to- 
wards the  poor.   Yet  in  this  parish  two  helpless  indi-  ; 
viduals  have  been  allowed  for  many  years  to  live  in  a 
manner  of  which,  after  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments, the  following  appears  to  be  an  exact  account. 

A  woman  known  by  the  name  of  Bell — that  is,  Isa-  ; 
bella — and  who  is  deprived  of  reason,  occupies  n  wooden 
shed,  resting  against  a  garden  wall ;  a  receptacle  of  alight  1 
materials,  five  feet  long  by  four  and  a  half  broad,  per- 
vious to  the  elements  at  every  seam,  and  having  no 
door  to  fill  up  the  entrance  except  a  bunch  of  rags  which 
can  be  suspended  for  that  purpose.    Her  bedding  is  a  , 
bundle  of  straw,  and  her  food  is  contributed  according 
to  the  good-will  of  her  immediate  neighbours ;  for  she  is 
too  old  and  feeble  to  beg.    This  woman  came  to  the 
place  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  appearance  of  having 
escaped  from  a  lunatic  asylum.  She  was  then  possessed  ] 
of  some  accomplishments  (music  and  needlework),  indi- 
cating an  origin  and  education  above  the  common  rank,  i 
Having  a  horror  for  stone  walls,  she  took  up  her  quar-  I 
ters  in  an  open  shed.    Then  she  obtained  an  old  hogs- 
head, which  she  was  permitted  to  occupy  till  it  rotted  1 
about  her.   She  was  afterwards  furnished  with  her  pre* 
sent  dwelling,  where  the  neighbours  usually  contribute 
a  few  shillings  at  the  beginning  of  each  winter,  to  obtain 
for  her  a  rug  and  a  few  clothes.   The  guardians  of  the 
funds  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  have  never  paid  the 
least  attention  to  tliis  unfortunate  creature,  or  disbursed 
one  fartliing  in  her  behalf. 

About  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  Bell,  at  the  farm- 
house of  Ravelrig,  within  an  open  shed,  there  is  an  erec- 
tion consisting  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood  placed  in 
a  slanting  position  against  a  wall,  and  overlaid  with  a 
quantity  of  straw.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  north,  and 
hardly  approachable  for  filth;  it  is  also  too  short  for  the 
extended  body  of  a  human  being.  Yet  there,  with  a  small 
log  for  a  pillow,  and  a  few  clothes  supplied  by  the  parish 
authorities.  Uvea  another  fatuous  woman,  known  by  the 

*  The  author  hu  here  done  lltuo  more  than  Rire,  in  hU  own 
word*,  a  celebrated  record  of  the  extraordinary  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Mandnna.  TIkx'  who  seek  more  information  concerning  this 
irt range  people,  (Jiould  commit  that  cnthunlastic  and  faithful  histo- 
rian of  the  North  American  aborigine*,  Mr  C'atlin. 
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name  of  Jenny.  When  she  lies  in  this  loathsome  den, 
too  wretched  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  pig,  she  is  obliged 
to  arrange  herself  like  a  cat,  with  her  head  and  feet 
nearly  together.  Her  food  is  supplied  by  the  sponta- 
neous contributions  of  the  neighbours.  This  poor  wo- 
man, unlike  the  other,  is  occasionally  violent  in  her 
conduct. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  to  bo  accounted  for,  that, 
in  a  land  where  the  charities  of  life  are  as  rife  as  in  any 
other,  two  cases  should  exist  for  a  series  of  years  of 
such  gross  indifference  to  the  calls  of  humanity  ?  The 
answer  is — a  dogma  does  it  all.  The  Scottish  people 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  be- 
lief, that  stated  and  systematic  relief  for  the  distresses  of 
poverty  is  a  pure  evil — an  evil  in  some  degree  unavoid- 
able, but  which  should  ever,  by  all  available  means,  be 
kept  down  at  the  lowest  possible  amount  The  land- 
holders favour  this  view,  as  one  tending  to  save  them 
from  a  certain  branch  of  taxation;  and  the  poor  them- 
selves have  scarcely  an  idea  that  their  case,  though  felt 
to  be  hard,  is  one  calling  for  improvement  Accord- 
ingly, the  parish  authorities  of  Currie  think  themselves 
quite  justified  in  allowing  two  persons  to  live  in  their 
bounds  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described,  being 
satisfied  that  it  always  does  harm  to  hold  forth  instances 
of  destitution  relieved  by  public  arrangements.  Not  a 
man  amongst  them  but  would  give  from  his  own  pocket 
enough  to  succour  Bell  and  Jenny  from  the  pains  of 
hunger,  supposing  the  cases  to  be  brought  immediately 
under  his  attention ;  but  to  give  to  them  from  a  stated 
fund  a  stated  weekly  support — that  is  a  procedure  so 
pregnant  he  thinks,  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community,  that 
it  only  can  be  admitted  under  the  most  stringent  com- 
pulsion. 

It  has  indeed  been  stated  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
authorities,  that  the  two  wretched  women  prefer  their 
sheds  to  houses,  and  that  placing  them  in  asylums  would 
drive  them  frantic,  or  destroy  them.  A  surgeon  has 
actually  given  his  testimony  to  this  effect  adding  in  the 
case  of  Bell,  that  the  treatment  she  receives  *  seems  as 
kind  and  humane  as  the  circumstances  will  permit' — a 
newspaper  reporter  informing  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  he  went  to  her  den,  he  found  '  her  sitting 
shivering  with  cold,  and  covered  with  wet  rags — rags 
literally  soaked  with  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  torrents 
during  the  preceding  night,  and  had  come  in  through 
the  numerous  chinks  in  her  wretched  dwelling.'  Her 
straw,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  changed  once  a  week. 

!  The  attempts  of  these  authorities  to  exculpate  them- 
selves only  make  their  case  the  worse;  for  who  ever 

|  heard  of  the  freaks  of  fatuous  persons  being  considered, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  humanely 
disposing  of  them  ?  At  this  rate,  an  orphan  might  be 
allowed  to  wander  about  like  a  wUd  animal,  unclothed, 
unfed,  uneducated,  merely  because  she  preferred  freedom 
to  being  reared  in  a  workhouse.  The  real  cause  of  the 
women  being  allowed  their  own  will  is,  that  it  coincided 
with  what  was  best  for  the  interest  of  the  parish  funds. 
In  the  kirk-sessions  who  manage  these  funds,  the  ruling 

i  policy  is,  how  shall  we  battle  off  claimants  for  relief,  or 

!  escape  the  necessity  of  sending  paupers  to  lunatic  asy- 
lums? They  have  an  instinctive  horror  for  all  such  in- 
stitutions, as  only  causes  of  expense.  It  is  no  wonder 
at  all  that  they  should  have  consulted  the  tastes  of  Bell 
and  Jenny  as  to  lodgings.  It  is  unlucky,  however,  for 
them,  to  have  added  to  the  infamy  reflected  upon  them 
from  this  detail  of  facts,  by  setting  forth  an  excuse  so 

'  wonderfully  childish  and  transparent 

The  present  work  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
in  the  empire.  It  is  read  not  only  in  Scotland,  but 
extensively  in  England,  and  partially  also  in  Ireland 
and  the  colonies.  We  rejoice  in  the  power  we  thus 
possess  of  proclaiming  the  disgraceful  effects  of  the 
doctrines  generally  entertained  in  our  country  respect- 

,  in '4  the  stated  support  of  the  poor— doctrines  founded  in 
false  opinion,  but  supported  by  selfishness,  and  attended 
by  such  unheard-of  inhumanity,  as  should  have  produced 


their  correction  long  ago.  It  was  once  said  that  Scots- 
men loved  their  country  better  than  truth.  We  at 
least  do  not  We  willingly  expose  the  land  of  our  nati- 
vity to  all  the  infamy  which  such  affairs  as  the  above — 
only  too  characteristic  of  her  ordinary  procedure — de- 
mand at  the  hands  of  all  righteous  judges  in  other 
countries." 


ORIENTAL  PARADISES. 

TitE  Arabian  writers  recognise  four  different  places  as 
possessing  such  an  amount  of  natural  beauties  as  to 
qualify  them  to  be  distinguished  as  terrestrial  paradises. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  the  Ghutah,  or  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, a  spot  admitted  on  all  hands  to  possess  many 
charms  of  a  high  order.  The  Kmperor  Julian  called 
Damascus  4  the  City  of  Jupiter,'  and  '  the  Eye  of  the 
East ;'  and  says,  in  his  letter  to  Serapion,  that  it  ex- 
celled all  others,  among  other  things,  in  the  mildness 
of  its  climate,  the  excellence  of  its  fountains,  the  multi- 
tude of  its  streams,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  So 
charming  is  the  sight  *ay  the  Mussulmans,  that  the  I 
rophct  Mohammed,  when  he  viewed  the  plain  from  the 
eights  of  Salahiyah  (abode  of  Salahu-d-din,  our  Sala- 
din),  was  so  delighted  with  the  prospect  that  he  for- 
bore coming  into  it  lest  he  should  forget  the  objects  of 
his  mission,  and  make  it  his  paradise. 

This  magnificent  effect  familiar  now  to  so  nfany, 
and  derived  from  the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  which 
varies  from  the  deepest  shade  to  the  slightest  tint  of 
green,  contrasting  with  the  bright  sun  and  cloudless 
sky  that  illuminate  the  scenery  of  an  eastern  world, 
and  which  diffuse  throughout  the  landscape  a  charm 
unknown  in  countries  where  a  dense  and  hazy  atmo- 
sphere prevails,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  close  examina- 
tion. The  veil  of  enchantment  is  withdrawn  the  mo- 
ment we  advance  upon  the  plain  itself.  The  arid  and 
dusty  pathway  is  bounded  by  crumbling  walls  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  the  outline  of  a  ruinous  kiishk,  or 
the  straggling  branches  of  a  tree,  only  now  and  then 
overtop.  In  the  open  spaces,  the  dilapidated  stump  of 
a  date-tree  affords  the  traveller  but  a  scanty  shade; 
and  he  must  fight  for  a  place  by  the  side  of  an  occa- 
sional fountain,  overshadowed  by  the  wide-spreading 
plane,  with  many  a  thirsty  camel,  and  Arabs  soUed 
with  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

Let  him  enter,  and  he  will  perceive  neither  arrange- 
ment nor  keeping.  An  Oriental  garden  is  always  in  a 
state  of  nature,  except  where  a  little  cultivation  of 
melons  or  cucumbers  is  going  on.  The  most  beautiful 
gardens  in  Damascus  and  Shiraz  are  what  we  would 
call  orchards  in  this  country.  Above,  the  apricot  and 
the  plum  invite  the  eye ;  and  the  dark-green  of  the 
kharub  or  locust-tree,  and  of  the  mulberry,  are  plea- 
santly relieved  by  the  pale-leafed  pretty  flowering  pis- 
tachio, and  the  silvery  tinge  of  the  olive.  Here  and 
there  the  vine  climbs  some  branchy  tree ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom trained  by  art,  or  led  in  festoons  over  shady 
trellises.  There  are  a  few  spots  rendered  more  pic- 
turesque than  others  by  a  dense  growth  of  fig-trees  and 
pomegranates,  and  rose-bushes  also  abound  about  the 
gardens  ;  but  the  nine  hundred  kinds  known  to  florists  1 
in  these  countries  are  here  limited  to  two  or  three 
species.  Beneath,  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  un- 
productive, and  trodden  down,  and  undistinguishable 


•  The  poor-law  of  Scotland,  dnlri  to  far  back  a*  1579.  requires 
parishes  to  provide  needful  sustentatlon  far  their  poor,  and  com- 
mit* the  management  to  the  discretion  of  kirk-aessions,  with  only 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Let  the  English  reader 
imagine  a  pauper  of  Cumberland  or  Cornwall,  who  bad  no  re- 
source, if  denied  by  the  parish  manager*,  besides  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  !  Nevertheless,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  benevo- 
lent solicitor  of  Edinburgh,  two  appeals  havo  been  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Session.  A  poor  widow  with  seven  children,  who  had 
been  allowed  3s.  fid.,  and  two  women  of  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
who  had  been  allowed  Is.  1  id-  each  weekly,  have  had  decisions  in 
their  favour,  ordering  larger  allowances.  The  widow  has  In  conse- 
quence obtained  arrears  making  up  the  past  allowances  to  fls.,  and 
la  In  future,  besides  3s.  (id.,  to  have  3U*.  annually  for  ho  use- rent. 
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from  the  path,  which  is  neither  graveled  nor  edged. 
Nature  doc«  more  in  the  East  than  the  indolence  of  art, 
and  the  wild  bosquets  of  flowering  cistus  and  gaudy 
oleander  by  the  side  of  the  purling  brook — and  the  fre- 
quent continuous  growth  of  myrtle  and  juniper  replac- 
ing the  heaths  of  our  own  land — and  still  more  the 
splendid  spring  carpeting  of  anemones  and  ranuncu- 
luses—far  surpass  anything  which  the  gardens  of  the 
great  cities  present  us  with.  The  most  arid  portions  of 
the  desert  are  adorned  at  certain  seasons  by  flowering 
plants,  among  which  the  pink  starwort,  the  rose-flowered 
onion,  and  beautiful  species  of  chrysantescma,  everlast- 
ing, bell-flower,  poppies,  and  gentians,  render  them- 
selves conspicuous;  and  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  the  caper  plant  and  the  bright  blossoms  of  the 
fennel  flower  (NigcUa  Damascena)  still  diversify  the 
surface. 

The  next  terrestrial  paradise  is  the  Soghd,  or  garden 
of  Samarcand,  concerning  which  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess no  details. 

The  third  is  the  Shall  Buvan  or  Sha'-abi-BuTan,  the 
•entrance  defile*  of  Farsistan.  Buvan  is  a  word  used 
here  by  Oriental  license,  for  its  meaning  is  the  pole 
which  supports  the  curtain  serving  as  a  door  to  the 
Arab  tent,  and  hence  it  is  used  metaphorically  iu  the 
sense  of '  entrance.'  This  is  a  plain  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  celebrated  Kal'eh  Sefid,  or  'white 
castle,'  in  Faro,  which  so  long  resisted  the  victorious 
progress  of  Timour  (Talmiir)  the  Tartar.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  thickets  of  box,  which  afford  shelter  to 
wild  boars,  franeoUn,  and  the  turaj,  a  kind  of  heath 
fowl  larger  than  the  red  grouse,  and  black,  with  white 
spots.  The  valley  or  plain  itself  is  covered  with  nar- 
cissuses, which,  at  the  season  of  flowering,  spread  like  a 
white  carpet  over  the  field  for  the  space  of  many  miles, 
and  affect  the  senses  most  agreeably  with  their  perfume. 
The  Baron  de  Bode  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  through 
this  prairie  at  the  flowering  season.  4  All  our  party,' 
be  relates  (Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  79),  '  pushed  into  this  rich  parterre  up  to  tlieir 
horses'  girths,  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. For  my  part,  1  felt  at  first  some  scruple  iu  thus 
treading  down  these  beautiful  and  delicate  productions 
of  nature ;  but  I  ended  by  doing  as  others  did — so  easy 
is  it  to  yield  to  a  seductive  example.'  This  valley  is 
interspersed  with  fields  which  produce  cotton,  rice, 
barley,  and  wheat ;  but  wherever  the  ground  is  left 
fallow,  the  narcissus  resumes  its  empire,  and  seems  to 
have  fixed  on  the  Sha'b  Buvan  as  its  favourite  place  of 
abode.  This  plain  of  narcissuses,  the  reader  will  think, 
is  a  very  simple  idea  of  a  paradise.  It  is  so,  indeed,  and 
is  the  more  truly  Oriental  from  that  very  simplicity. 

The  fourth  of  the  Arabian  paradises  is  the  Nahru-1- 
Aballah,  or  rather  the  island  which  is  between  the 
canal  called  Nahru-l-Aballah,  that  called  Mo'kal,  and 
the  Shab-el-'Arab,  or  united  rivers  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient  port  of  Basrah, 
commonly  called  Bassora.  This  is  a  forest  of  date  palm- 
trees,  having  an  undergrowth  chiefly  of  liquorice  plants, 
and  fringed  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  by  the  beautiful 
foliage  and  yellow  blossoms  of  the  acacia,  and  the  dark- 
green  narcissus  with  elongated  spikelets. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  travellers  to  detract 
from  the  claim  of  the  date-palm  to  scenic  effect.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  eye  is  pained 
by  the  sight  of  so  many  sharp-pointed  leaves — that  it 
amounts  to  ocular  impalement ! — (Kev.  Mr  Formby's 
Visit  to  the  East,  p.  1 1 1.)  Hut  it  can,  without  affecta- 
tion o:i  the  writer's  part,  be  averred— after  long  fami- 
liarity with  the  scenery  of  palm  forests— that  not  only 
is  there  nothing  wearisome  in  such  scenery,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  grows  daily  in  beauty  upon  the  eye. 

The  naked  upright  stems  of  the  palm  rise  out  of  the 
plain  like  till  columns,  and  adorn  the  river-side  like  an 
interminable  |ieristyle,  while  the  gracefully  pendant 
fronds  above  form  a  verdant  canopy  of  great  beauty. 
In  the  gloom  of  clouds  and  rain,  as  well  as  in  the  broad 
glare  of  an  intertropical  gun,  the  palm-tree  is  an  equally 


inviting  object  It  offers  shelter  in  the  oue,  and  the 
most  agreeable  shade  in  the  other.  The  sun  setting  in 
a  cloudless  sky  over  the  green  sea  of  waving  leaflet*,  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  visions  of  the  East ;  and  when 
stem,  frond,  and  leaf,  are  alike  still  as  sculptured  things, 
and  their  outline  is  brought  out  in  sombre  distinctness 
by  the  clear  moonlight  there  is  a  feeling  of  enchant- 
ment in  the  endless  extent  of  these  great  natural 
temples,  and  their  mysterious  shady  vistas,  which  never 
fails  to  awaken  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  the  heart 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Orientals  should 
have  made  a  paradise  of  their  most  magnificent  palm 
forests— those  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates — 
and  which  constitute  at  once  the  most  noble,  the  most 
graceful,  and  tlie  most  eliaraeteristic  of  all  it*  sylvan 
scenery  ;  while  by  tlieir  abundant  produce,  they  furnish 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  to  thousands  of 
human  beings,  among  whom  forgetfulneas  of,  or  ingra- 
titude towards,  the  Giver  of  all  good  is  a  most  rare  feel- 
ing. 

The  Persian  writers  discard  from  tlieir  list  of  terres- 
trial paradises  the  palm  forests  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
admit  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  entrance  defile  of 
FarsLstan,  and  the  garden  of  Samarcand,  adding  at  the 
same  time  to  this  already  extensive  list  two  more 
paradises — the  glade  of  Mashan-rud  at  Hamadan.  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  Noz-hetu-1-KoIub,  the  vale  of 
Khosrau  Shah,  or  of  King  Chosrves,  near  Tabriz. 
With  regard  to  the  first  we  possess  no  detailed  de- 
scriptions. The  plain  of  Hamadan  is  known  to  be  ele- 
vated, well  watered,  and  wooded,  and  the  temperature 
moderate,  never  rising  above  80  degrees  in  the  shade 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  year ;  but  if  its  gardens 
resemble  those  of  Uvumiyah  and  Shiraz,  which  the 
writer  has  visited,  and  which  there  is  every  probability 
they  do,  they  must  differ  very  little  from  the  descrip- 
tion already  given  of  the  gardens  of  Damascus. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  terrestrial  paradises  re- 
cognised by  every  nation  of  Eastern  Mohammedans, 
is  the  glade  or  valley  called  that  of  Khosrau  Shah,  in 
the  hills  of  Sehend,  and  which  opens  upon  the  great 
plain  of  Tabriz,  where  the  latter  stretches  down  to  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  lake  of  Uvumiyah.  It  is  a  glade  of 
considerable  extent  and  presents  to  view,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  up  among  the  hills,  one  mass  of  grove* 
and  gardens.  'It  is,'  says  Colonel  Rawliuson  (Journal 
of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  voL  x.  p.  2),  '  one  of  the 
many  happy  spots  along  tlie  skirts  of  the  Sehend  which 
enjoy  at  all  seasons  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  owes 
its  fertility  to  the  streams  of  this  most  beneficent  of 
mountains.' 

We  now  leave  it  to  the  reader,  after  the  brief  descrip-  , 
tions  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  of  tlie  chief 
of  the  Oriental  paradises  on  earth,  to  consider  whether 
they  realise  the  pictures  of  scenic  and  sylvan  beauty 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  glowing 
language  of  their  poets,  or  the  more  sober  works  of 
their  geographers — premising  that  such  descriptions 
should  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the 
people  who  write  them,  and  tlie  limited  means  which 
they  have  of  acquiring  more  extensive  information. 

The  knowledge  that  in  our  own  country  almost  every 
mile  of  territory  presents  something  to  equal  in  many 
points  of  view  any  one  of  the  paradises  of  the  East 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  ground  for  detracting  from 
the  Eastern's  zealous  warmth  in  favour  of  his  own 
fatherland,  but  should  rather  be  a  just  cause  for  being 
contented  and  grateful  for  what  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
us  in  the  country  we  dwell  in.  Not  to  confound  igno- 
rance with  error,  tho  former  is  sometimes,  as  St  Pierre 
has  pointed  out  in  his  'Studies  of  Nature,'  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  delight  to  man.  It  would  be  almost  a  pity 
to  withdraw  the  veil  of  ignorance  which  attaches  the 
I  Esquimaux  contentedly  to  his  land  of  snow  and  ice ; 
and  it  is  more  creditable  to  sympatliise  with  the  inno- 
cent and  amiable  feelings  which  can  make  a  paradise  of 
a  little  verdure  on  a  sun-burnt  plain,  of  a  field  of  nar- 
cissuses, ox  of  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  than  to  sneer  at 
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_  they  do  not  come  up  to  that  standard 
of  perfection  which  our  superior  intelligence  would 
exact. 


TWO  TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED. 

•  He  that  ruleth  hit  spirit  U  better  than  ho  that  taketh  a  city.' 
'  Be  pitiful — be  courteous.' 

Any  one  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  either 
of  the  great  English  universities,  must  be  aware  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  their  youthful  population  into 
reading  men  and  rowing  men — not  6oa/-rowing  (for  that 
is  a  characteristic  applying  to  both),  but  diligent,  devot- 
ed students,  and  idle,  mischief-loving,  belligerent  lads, 
whose  feuds  with  the  townsfolks,  and  other  perpetual 
pranks,  keep  the  invidious  office  of  proctor  from  degene- 
rating into  a  sinecure. 

There  is,  however  (and  the  class,  for  the  honour  of 
England,  is  a  numerous  one),  between  these  extremes  of 
study  and  idleness  a  sort  of  juste  milieu,  in  a  host  of 
noble  fellows,  who,  while  devoting  a  fair  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  purposes  of  their  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity, are  yet  foremost  in  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
place;  and  deservedly  popular  with  their  companions, 
without  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  the  seniors  of 
their  college.  Among  these,  few  ever  stood  higher  with 
both  than  my  cousin  Arthur  Penn,  whose  character  was 
a  happy  aud  rare  compound  of  spirit  and  steadiness,  of 
firmness  where  principle  was  concerned,  and  facility  and 
s  w  eetness  of  tern  per  in  trifles.  None *  sported  oak  **  more 
determinedly  during  the  hours  appropriated  to  study,  or 
turned  out,  when  these  were  over,  to  more  thorough  en- 
joyment of  whatever  sport  was  'toward;'  pulling  his  oar 
in  a  boat-race  with  the  samo  hearty  good  will  and  ac- 
knowledged superiority  as  stamped  him  a  'first-class 
man'  in  another  and  higher  field.  Then  he  was  not 
only  singularly  handsome  (an  advantage  not  unappre- 
ciated even  among  men),  but  carried  on  his  beaming 
intelligent  countenance  one  of  nature  s  most  veracious 
letters  of  recommendation,  which  owed  to  the  faithful 
reflection  of  the  fine  mind  within  that  fascination  which, 
in  man  or  woman,  even  when  less  genuine,  always  in- 
sures supremacy.  But  Arthur's  smile  was  sincerity 
itself,  and  his  courtesy  that  of  the  heart,  else  I  should 
scarce  have  deemed  worth  recording  for  his  own  honour, 
and  the  benefit  of  others,  an  instance  in  which,  by  for- 
bearance and  urbanity,  he  disarmed  hostility,  and  gained 
a  valuable  friend. 

A  keenly  contested  rowing-match  had  occupied,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  a  set  of  young  men,  of 
whom  Arthur  was  prevented,  by  a  special  academical 
exercise,  from  making  one ;  but,  anxious  to  learn  the  re- 
sult, he  had  strolled  down  at  the  hour  of  their  expected 
arrival  towards  the  river.  Finding  the  boats,  contrary 
to  his  calculations,  already  come  in,  and  the  rowers  dis- 
persed, he  also  turned  towards  his  rooms,  as  it  was  get- 
ting late  and  dark,  and  he  had  yet  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  essay  for  which  the  day's  amusement  had 
been  sacrificed.  He  was  threading  somewhat  rapidly, 
in  the  fast  waning  twilight,  the  rnther  intricate  lanes 
which  formed  the  short  cut  to  his  college,  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  keeping  pace,  though 
with  apparent  eflbrt,  with  his  own,  gave  him  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  of  being  dogged ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  he  suddenly  stood  still,  to  give  the  person 
behind  an  opportunity  of  passing  on.  He,  too,  however, 
stopped  short  until  my  cousin  again  moved,  when  the 
unknown  resumed  his  undesired  attendance. 

Arthur,  who  would  at  any  time  rather  balk  imper- 
tinence than  be  under  the  necessity  of  resenting  it,  and 
whom  the  headache  consequent  on  a  day  of  intense 
study  had  made  particularly  desirous  of  quiet  and 
privacy  in  his  evening  stroll,  sought  to  shake  off  the 
intruder  by  diving  into  a  side  alley,  leading,  though 
more  circuitously,  to  lus  chambers.    But  here,  again, 

•  That  Is,  locked  his  door. 


his  purpose  was  so  decidedly  frustrated  by  a 
move  on  the  part  of  his  '  double,'  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point  by  turning 
round  to  confront  his  persevering  shadow.  I  have  said 
that  my  cousin,  though  warm,  was  by  nature  courteous ; 
and  on  seeing  in  his  follower— instead  of  a  saucy  youth 
of  his  own  standing,  or  a  rude  fellow  of  twice  his  years, 
either  of  whom,  if  bent  on  insult,  it  would  have  been  his 
first  impulse  to  knock  down — a  venerable  looking  aged 
man,  trembling  under  the  apparently  mingled  influence 
of  recent  terror  and  strong  excitement,  his  feelings  of 
annoyance  found  a  milder  vent  in  simply  saying,  '  If,  as 
I  am  led  to  believe,  sir,  you  intentionally  dog  my  steps, 
it  must  be  under  the  error — which  this  lamp  will  afford 
you  the  opportunity  to  rectify — of  mistaking  me  for 
some  one  else.'  The  old  gentleman,  for  such  his  dress 
and  aspect  bespoke  him.  gazed  as  steadfastly  as  his  agi- 
tation would  permit  on  his  calm  opponent;  and  then,  to 
Arthur's  great  surprise,  and  no  small  indignation,  ex- 
claimed, 4  No !  there  is  no  mistake — I  am  on  the  right 
track ;  and  you  are  the  rude  unmanly  fellow  who  could 
first  hustle,  and  then  push  into  the  river,  a  defenceless 
old  man. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Arthur — whom  close  inspection 
enabled  to  perceive  that  the  poor  old  man,  in  addition 
to  other  causes  of  tremor  and  agitation,  was  shivering 
with  wet— disclaimed,  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn 
manner,  all  participation  in  an  unmanly  outrage,  of 
which  he  not  only  professed  himself,  but  referred  to  all 
who  knew  him,  to  pronounce  him  incapable.  In  vain 
did  he,  though  writhing  under  the  imputation,  pa- 
tiently detail,  for  his  irritable  accuser's  satisfaction,  the 
nature,  nay,  the  very  subject  of  college  exercise  which 
had  caused  his  day's  seclusion,  and  the  alibi  it  enabled 
him  to  establish  on  the  authority  of  at  least  a  dozen 
witnesses.  The  old  man,  smarting  under  cruel  insult 
and  injury  from  a  collegian  of  similar  height  and  ap- 
pearance, precluded  by  increasing  emotion  from  listen- 
ing to  reason,  or  forming  a  dispassionate  judgment, 
remained  as  unpersuadable  as  ever,  and  continued  to 
lavish  on  my  cousin  a  series  of  epithets  and  threats, 
under  which  his  naturally  quick  temperament  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  to  remain  passive. 

But  age,  and  suffering  age  especially,  had  in  his 
eyes  a  sacred  privilege ;  and  seeing  in  his  unreasonable 
threatened  prosecutor  only  a  very  ill-used,  and  to  all 
appearance,  if  suffered  to  remain  much  longer  in  the 
night  air,  seriously  indisposed  elderly  gentleman,  he  put 
a  period  to  their  colloquy  by  saying,  firmly  but  gently, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  passing  his  arm 
under  that  of  the  exhausted  and  well-nigh  sinking  old 
man—'  We  will  defer,  sir,  till  another  day— when  my  card 
here  will  give  you  ample  opportunity  for  making  your- 
self acquainted  with  my  character — all  discussion  of  the 
probabilities  of  my  connexion  with  the  dastardly  indig- 
nities under  which  you  are  suffering.  In  the  meantime, 
unconvinced  as  I  see  you  still  arc  of  my  innocence, 
you  must  allow  me  to  discharge  the  duty,  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction,  of  seeing  you  safely  home.  I  were  all 
you  take  me  for,  nay,  less  than  a  man,  could  I  allow 
you,  ill  as  you  are,  to  find  your  way  alone.' 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  look,  still  an  incredulous 
though  bewildered  one,  in  my  cousin's  face,  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  card  held  out  to  him,  and  ere  long,  to 
avoid  falling,  exhausted  by  conflicting  emotions,  on  the 
ground,  was  fain  to  lay  hold,  though  less  willingly,  of 
the  sturdy  proffered  arm  also,  supported  by  which  he 
tottered  feebly  homeward. 

To  the  surprise  of  one  as  yet  perfectly  unaware  of 
the  name  or  rank  of  the  person  he  had  so  strangely 
encountered,  the  house  to  which  the  old  man  led  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  town,  the  residence  of 
an  opulent  banker  and  leading  inhabitant  of  the  place, 
at  the  threshold  of  which  its  «wner  stopped,  return- 
ing a  somewhat  stiff  acknowledgment  for  a  safe  con- 
duct, which  ho  evidently  ascribed  to  a  tardy  check 
of  conscience,  or  fear  of  consequences,  in  the  original 
aggressor.   Regretting  this  delusion,  but  sure  of  being 
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triumphantly  cleared  on  inquiry,  Arthur  walked  quietly 
home,  thankful  for  having  been  enabled  to  keep  hU 
temper,  and  to  repay  unmerited  obloquy  by  Christian 
kindness,  and  the  purely  disinterested  deference  claimed 
by  age  and  indisposition. 

Disinterested  as  it  was  (else  it  would  have  been  worth 
nothing),  virtue  proved  in  tliis  case  its  own  reward. 
Made  aware,  by  investigation,  not  only  of  the  innocence 
of  Arthur  of  the  actual  outrage  which  had  so  chafed 

|  and  endangered  him,  but  of  his  peculiarly  correct  and 
amiable  character,  and  high  estimation  with  young  and 

I  old,  what  might  in  the  banker  have  been  simple  desire  to 
atone  for  unjust  suspicions,  was  heightened  into  lively 
esteem  for  one  who,  thus  traduced,  had  shown  himself 
not  only  patient,  but  courteous  and  compassionate. 

Long  ere  the  old  gentleman  himself  had  sufficiently 
recovered  the  effects  of  an  attack,  the  author  of  which, 
already  a  blot  on  the  university,  was  traced  out,  and 
expelled,  his  son  had  been  made  the  bearer  of  liis 
father's  card,  accompanied  with  warm  proffers  of  a 
hospitality  testified,  during  my  cousin's  whole  remain- 
ing college  residence,  by  admission  to  many  a  splendid 
banquet ;  at  which  the  venerable  host  seldom  failed  to 
recount,  as  an  amende  lumoraUe  for  post  errors,  and  an 
encouragement  to  similar  conduct  in  the  young  men 
present,  his  nocturnal  adventure,  and  the  lasting  friend- 
ship to  which  it  had  given  birth. 

Lasting  indeed :  for  when,  some  seven  years  after,  its 
youthful  object  returned  from  abroad  to  indulge  in  a 
hasty  visit  to  his  alma  mater,  almost  his  first  inquiry 
was  after  his  aged  host ;  and  the  tear  which  rose  in  his 
eye  on  hearing  he  was  no  more,  was  unalloyed  with  one 
pang  of  remorse  for  having  withheld  from  age  its  meed 
of  duty  or  forbearance. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  EMIGRANT. 

BY  THEODORIC  BROWN. 
SECOND  PART. 

About  a  year  after  the  visit  I  described  in  my  last, 
I  made  another  call  upon  the  Robertsons,  having  again 
had  occasion  to  be  in  their  neighbourhood.  As  I  trudged 
j  along  the  rood  on  which  they  lived,  I  noticed  several  small 
I  clearings  and  log-houses  which  had  been  made  during  the 
1  last  summer,  and  I  argued  from  their  appearance  the  pro- 
>  sperity  of  my  friends,  as  a  farmer  who  has  paid  for  his 
j  land  gets  on  well  when  a  market  begins  to  form  around 
him.  I  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Mr  O'Donohue's 
location,  when  I  heard  a  shouting  behind  me,  and  on 
looking  round,  saw  a  timber  sledge  coming  towards  me 
at  full  speed,  having  fastened  on  it  one  end  of  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree,  upon  which  was  seated  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  kind-hearted  Irishman  himself,  while 
the  other  end — ornamented  by  his  two  sons — dragged 
along  the  snow  and  swayed  to  and  fro  across  the  road 
in  a  manner  highly  alarming  to  a  pedestrian.  On  see- 
ing me,  O'Donohue  instantly  reined  up,  and  1  seated 
myself  beside  him.  After  ascertaining  the  good  health 
of  his  own  family  and  of  his  neighbours,  I  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going  with  the  log.  'To  Robertson 
and  O'Donohue's  saw-mill,'  said  he,  peeping  at  me  from 
the  corner  of  his  eyes  to  see  what  effect  this  announce- 
ment produced.  I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  inquired 
by  what  means  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  saw-mill. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  Robertson  and  meself  raised  a  tidy 
crop  last  year,  and  as  we  couldn't  get  cash  in  these 

Earts,  we  got  a  good  offer  to  trade  some  corn  away  for 
ardware.  Now,  we  had  plenty  of  pots  and  kettles,  and 
such-like,  and  so,  says  I  to  him,  "  You've  got  a  lovely 
little  sthrame  down  there  with  a  nate  little  fall  upon  it, 
and  why  shouldn't  you  and  me  take  a  saw-mill  out  in 
corn,  and  knock  up  a  mill  together?"  He  liked  the 
notion ;  the  mill  was  bui'%  and  we  set  to  work  the  other 
day,  although  it  isn't  often  we  can  work  in  this  hard 
weather.  We  had  some  thoughts  at  first  of  calling  it 
the  "  Blue  Creek  Company's  Saw-mills,"  but  we  changed  j 
our  minds,  and  called  it  after  ourselves.' 


By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  O'Donohue's  house, 
and  after  greeting  his  good  lady,  I  saw  that  he  had 
increased  the  number  of  his  rooms,  and  otherwise 
taken  advantage  of  his  new  calling,  by  introducing 
boards  wherever  there  was  the  remotest  possibility  of 
so  doing.  He  had  come  home  for  dinner;  and  aft  it 
sharing  the  meal  with  him,  we  set  out  together  to  visit 
his  partner.  The  road  was  a  little  improved  since  the 
lost  time  I  had  seen  it,  and  the  clearing  was  consider- 
ably larger.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  Mrs 
Robertson  alone  with  her  child,  the  young  woman  who 
assisted  her  in  her  work  having  gone  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  friends.  The  good  lady  was  much  changed 
in  her  appearance.  She  was  beginning  to  acquire  quit? 
the  air  of  a  stout  consequential  matron,  and  it  wanted 
very  little  to  moke  her  a  very  good  hostess  of  .an  inn. 
Her  conversation,  too,  was  now  entirely  on  household 
matters. 

4  Mr  Brown,'  said  she  to  me,  after  we  had  been  talk- 
ing awhile, 1  you  are  fortunate  in  coming  at  the  present 
time.  Harry  has  been  building  me  an  oven  behind 
the  house,  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  yet  I 
think  I  have  reached  the  perfection  of  bread-making. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr  O'Donohue?' 

•  May  I  never  taste  the  bread  that  is  better:'  be 
replied.  '  My  old  woman  had  to  learn  you  tlie  wav 
when  you  first  came,  but  now  she  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  you.' 

Mrs  Robertson  then  proceeded  to  give  me  tunib 
information  on  her  domestic  economy,  informing  mt 
how  many  pairs  of  stockings  she  hod  knitted  during; 
the  past  summer,  and  giving  me  the  exact  number  of 
yards  that  it  took  to  make  a  suit  of  homespun  far  her 
husband.  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  regret  the  luxuries 
she  had  possessed  in  England. 

'  When  I  was  at  home,'  said  she,  '  I  was  certainly 
very  comfortable,  but  my  pleasure  consisted  merely  in 
the  absence  of  pain.  Now,  however,  my  exertions  in 
household  affairs  not  only  give  me  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
responsibility,  but  also  contribute  much  to  the  happi- 
ness of  my  husband ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Harry  Iotcs 
me  better  as  I  am,  than  if  I  had  remained  a  drawing- 
room  lady  all  my  life.' 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark  her  husband  returned 
from  the  mill.  He,  also,  had  acquired  a  bluff  hearty 
appearance,  and  from  a  pale  sickly-looking  young  man.  | 
was  fast  approaching  the  beau  ideal  of  a  young  back-  i 
woodsman.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  gave  me 
an  account  of  his  progress  since  our  last  meeting,  which 
I  will  repeat  in  my  own  language  as  far  as  I  can  now 
recollect  the  facts. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  they  removed  into 
their  log-house,  and  commenced  life  in  the  wood*. 
Their  residence  with  the  O'Donohues  had  in  some 
degree  inured  them  to  the  privations  and  inconveniences 
which  they  were  compelled  to  experience,  and  had 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  energy  and  self-n-liance ; 
yet  it  had  scarcely  prepared  them  for  the  loneliness  of 
their  situation,  and  the  perpetual  makeshifts  which 
they  had  to  practise.  The  wagon-load  of  articles  which 
they  had  brought  was  found  to  comprise,  in  many  in- 
stances, precisely  such  conveniences  as  could  not  be 
used  at  the  time,  although  they  might  be  turned  to 
account  as  things  should  mend  ;  while  those  for  which 
they  had  hourly  need  were  absent,  and  impossible  to  be 
procured.  However,  necessity  has  no  law,  and  their 
stock  of  crockery  having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  journey,  there  was  a  curious  perversion  of  use 
with  many  utensils.  The  place  of  cups  and  saucers 
whb  supplied  by  various  articles ;  while  wooden  bowb. 
and  even  saucepans,  at  times  performed  the  office  of 
dishes.  But  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  concomitant 
of  their  situation  was  the  unvarying  nature  of  their 
food.  Their  stock  of  tea,  coffee,  and  spices,  had  been 
very  limited,  nnd  was  now  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  it 
would  be  soon  a  matter  of  necessity  to  drink  hemlock 
tea,  which  is  bitter  and  unpleasant  enough  to  those 
unused  to  it,  but  has  the  recommendation,  besides  its 
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groat  wholesomeness,  of  becoming  tolerable  upon  close 
acquaintance.  Of  milk  they  had  but  little ;  for  they 
possessed  no  cow,  and  O'Donohue  could  not  always 
supply  them ;  while  butter  was  a  precious  rarity  in 
their  abode.  Mnple-sugar,  however,  was  in  plenty,  and 
cider  and  whisky  were  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy 
their  moderate  wants.  But  in  meat  there  was  little 
variety,  as  it  consisted  mainly  of  pork  in  all  its  forms 
of  bacon,  ham,  and  pickled  pork ;  together  with  small 
quantities  of  smoked  venison  and  bear-meat,  and,  upon 
occasions,  squirrels  which  had  been  shot  by  the  young 
O'Donohucs.  Pickerel  and  bass  were  caught  by  laying 
lines  for  them,  and  served  to  give  some  change  to  a 
continued  diet  upon  salted  meat.  However,  they  con- 
trived  to  make  amends  for  the  unpleasant  restriction 
in  this  kind  of  food  by  puddings,  peach  and  apple-pies, 
with  pot-pies,  so  called,  but  which  are  more  properly 
meat  puddings  ;  also  buckwheat  cakes,  greatly  relished 
by  the  backwoodsman,  although  strangers  think  them 
coarse  and  somewhat  unpalatable  on  first  trial;  corn 
cakes  made  from  Indian  corn,  and  baked  in  tin  vessels 
before  the  fire ;  brown  bread,  composed  of  rye  and 
Indian  corn,  and  forming  an  agreeable  article  of  food ; 
with  wheaten  cakes,  and  bread  in  various  forms.  Pota- 
toes were  in  great  plenty ;  and  strings  of  dried  apples 
suspended  in  the  loft  showed  no  want  of  the  material 
for  sauce. 

The  ground  had  been  too  hard,  in  consequence  of  the 
frost,  to  permit  them  to  dig  a  well  before  coming  into 
their  house,  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  bring 
water  from  the  creek,  which  was  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  duty,  in  the  occasional 
absence  of  Tim,  fell  upon  Robertson,  who  found  it  very 
troublesome  and  not  a  little  laborious  to  carry  two  large 
pails  to  and  from  the  water-side,  especially  as  he  had 
to  climb  a  steep  bank  in  returning.  Water  was  therefore 
economised,  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it,  and 
Mrs  Robertson  grew  less  scrupulous  about  cleanliness  of 
person,  dress,  and  house,  than  she  had  conceived  to  be 
possible.  A  mass  of  household  cares  and  labours,  before 
unknown,  crowded  around  her  with  magical  suddenness, 
and  tasked  every  faculty  in  their  fulfilment ;  her  exer- 
tions being  lightened  at  intervals  by  the  assistance  of 
Magce  O'Donohue,  who  came  over  in  spare  hours  to  help 
Mrs  Robertson,  and  perhaps  to  chat  a  little  with  honest 
Tim— a  friendship  having  arisen  between  the  pair, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling.  The 
absence  of  human  intercourse,  except  on  these  occasions, 
or  when  the  families  visited  each  other,  and  the  solitude 
of  the  forest  around  them,  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
Robertsons  for  some  time.  This  feeling  of  strangeness 
was  increased  by  the  occasional  sight  of  a  bear  making 
his  way  across  their  small  clearing,  or  an  intimation  of 
a  nocturnal  visit  from  the  animal  given  by  the  plunging 
and  kicking  of  their  horses.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  howling  of  wolves,  and  once  or  twice  their 
lengthened  yell  sounded  at  night  close  to  the  house, 
and  was  continued  without  intermission  till  the  morn- 
ing. These  things  had  certainly  occurred  sometimes 
while  they  stayed  with  the  O'Donohues;  but  those 
older  settlers  made  very  light  of  such  occurrences,  and 
our  friends  soon  did  the  same. 

However,  labour  was  now  their  business,  and  Robert- 
son had  enough  of  employment  to  make  him  forget,  in 
general,  that  he  had  ever  been  an  inhabitant  of  a  more 
populous  and  civilised  country.  His  Irish  friend  had 
assisted  to  fell  a  number  of  trees  sufficient  to  allow  him 
to  bring  a  tolerable  portion  of  ground  into  cultivation ; 
but  the  snow  being  not  yet  sufficiently  melted  for  that 
purpose,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
pile  of  firewood,  for  the  use  of  the  forthcoming  sum- 
mer, and  to  splitting  the  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees  into 
rails,  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  in  his  land.  He  also 
obtained  board-beams  and  shingles  from  the  saw-mill, 
to  erect  a  barn  as  soon  as  the  ground  would  be  soft 
enough  to  sink  the  posts  which  usually  form  the  foun- 
dation of  such  a  building.  He  contemplated  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cow  or  two,  with  some  pigs,  and  a  number  of 


poultry ;  and  in  fancy,  enjoyed  the  happy  time  when  he 
should  have  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, fresh  pork  and  vegetables,  and  on  festival  days 
even  a  fowL 

The  winter  was  now  over ;  but  owing  to  its  great 
length,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  the  seasons 
in  Canada,  the  backwoodsman  allows  himself  but  little 
rest  till  the  seed  is  put  in  the  ground.  Robertson  worked 
early  and  late,  to  keep  pace  with  his  brother  farmers, 
and  might  at  this  time  have  been  seen  guiding  the 
plough  in  its  winding  course  among  the  stumps  of  the 
fallen  trees,  often  stopping  when  the  coulter  caught 
against  a  spreading  root,  and  sometimes  the  plough 
rising  out  of  the  ground  when  reaching  a  similar  ob- 
stacle. From  his  own  unskilfulness  in  farming  business, 
the  work  proceeded  rather  slowly ;  for  although  Tim 
had  some  practice  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
4  old  country,'  yet  it  was  in  employment  on  a  farm,  not 
in  making  one :  the  manner  of  cultivating,  and  even 
the  articles  themselves  that  are  grown,  differ  in  the 
two  countries.  Some  time,  also,  was  at  first  occasionally 
wasted  when  a  deer  would  appear  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest.  The  pair  would  instantly  start  off  in  pursuit 
with  sportsman-like  ardour:  however,  they  soon  per- 
ceived that  even  the  carcass  of  a  deer  was  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  a  day  wasted  at  the  most  valuable 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  appearance  of  game  in  future 
had  no  more  effect  than  to  cause  a  passing  regret  at  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  sport  with  business.  At  length 
every  available  spot  was  ploughed  and  sown  with  grain, 
with  the  reservation,  however,  of  a  potato  patch,  and 
ground  for  a  kitchen  garden,  although  the  latter  is  not 
at  all  usually  possessed  by  a  settler  on  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career.  Our  friend  could  now  spare  some 
time  for  the  advancement  of  domestic  comfort,  and 
accordingly  set  about  the  matter  with  great  energy. 
There  being  a  considerable  distance  between  his  loca- 
tion and  the  nearest  town,  he  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
procure  window-frames  and  glass  in  time,  partly  from 
his  own  ignorance  of  what  was  necessary,  and  partly 
from  O'Donohue's  thoughtlessness.  He  now  repaired 
this  omission,  and  the  boards  and  pieces  of  strained 
sheeting,  which  had  been  insufficient  substitutes,  were 
thrown  aside.  The  house  had  been  damp,  on  account  of 
the  imperfect  stoppage  of  crevices  in  the  walls  and  the 
floor ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter  who  was 
fortunately  passing  that  way  with  a  small  party  of  emi- 
grants, his  dwelling  was  rendered  air  and  water-tight, 
and  several  little  improvements  were  made,  that  added 
much  to  its  general  comfort  About  this  time,  too,  the 
long-contemplated  well  was  dug,  and  the  chimney  ren- 
dered more  safe  and  substantial. 

The  expense  of  these  improvements,  added  to  the 
previous  outlays,  reduced  their  capital  very  much  j  and 
as  they  wished  to  reserve  what  still  remained  for  any 
contingencies  that  might  happen,  their  food  became 
limited  in  its  variety,  even  beyond  what  it  had  before 
been.  O'Donohue  was  but  a  new  settler,  and  had  not 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  own  family,  yet  he 
never  hesitated  to  assist  the  Robertsons ;  while  other 
neighbours,  for  such  they  were,  although  living  some 
dozen  miles  off,  were  not  appealed  to  in  vain  when  our 
friends  were  necessitated  to  borrow  grain  and  flour. 
Still,  the  Robertsons  had  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  their 
discomforts  were  easily  borne,  now  that  the  change  of 
habits  was  become  in  some  degree  '  natural '  to  them, 
and  they  knew  what  to  expect  The  want  of  society 
was  felt  rather  severely;  and  as  the  location  was  far 
from  the  regular  lines  of  route,  great  pleasure  was  ex- 
cited by  the  chance  appearance  of  the  party  of  emi- 
grants already  spoken  of,  which,  besides  new  faces, 
brought  news  from  the  settled  districts  and  England. 
The  arrival  of  a  pedlar,  too,  was  quite  an  era  in  their 
solitary  life,  and  Mrs  Robertson  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  to  purchase  a  stock  of  pins, 
needles,  thread,  and  other  necessary  articles ;  for  although 
she  had  plenty  of  clothing,  and  cloth  for  more,  yet  she 
bad  omitted  to  supply  herself  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  these  other  material!  necessary  in  making  or  mending 
— a  very  common  neglect  on  the  part  of  emigrants.  I 
suppose  that  Tim  also  must  hare  been  a  good  customer, 
a<i,  on  the  Sunday  following,  Magee  appeared  decked  out 
in  all  the  finery  of  a  new  gown,  bright-coloured  ribbons, 
and  a  necklace,  which,  being  unbought  with  her  parents' 
money,  pointed  out  Tim  as  the  culprit  in  the  indulgence 
of  her  feminine  vanity. 

The  land  being  now  ploughed,  and  the  grain  sown,  Ro- 
bertson turned  hit  attention  to  making  the  fences ;  pil- 
ing the  rails  in  a  zig-zag  line  on  each  other,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  end  of  each  rail  would  rest  between  that 
of  two  others,  and  the  whole  strengthened  at  the  angles 
of  the  fence  by  other  rails  fixed  in  the  ground.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  not  time  to  prepare  sufficient  materials, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  surrounding  the 
cleared  parts  of  the  farm,  and  without  dividing  it 
ofT  into  fields.  Being  now  relieved  from  the  care  of  pro- 
riding  for  his  expected  crops,  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
'  mencc  the  erection  of  the  barn  he  had  projected.  His 
neighbours  assisted  him  to  raise  it,  while  he  and  Tim 
put  on  the  boards  and  Bhingles,  and  in  dividing  ofF  the 
interior,  left  a  space  for  a  stable,  which  place  is  gene- 
rally chosen  in  America  from  its  warmth  in  winter.  As 
he  now  had  a  barn,  and  O'Donohue's  stock  of  fodder 
was  becoming  low,  he  purchased  sufficient  hay  and  oats 
for  his  horses  until  his  own  crops  grew. 

The  summer  passed  while  all  were  incessantly  employed 
in  farm-labour,  or  other  affairs  conducive  to  their  comfort, 
and  harvest-time  approached,  bringing  with  it  a  further 
amount  of  duties.  In  America,  as  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, grain  is  generally  cradled ;  that  is  to  say,  cut  down 
with  a  small  scythe  having  attached  to  it  a  wicker  or 
light  wooden  frame,  which  catches  the  corn  before  it 
falls,  and  throws  it  on  one  side.  This,  as  may  bo  sup- 
posed, is  laborious  work  to  ono  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
the  binding  it  into  sheaves  is  even  more  so.  The  land, 
however,  yielded  a  pretty  good  crop;  and,  after  paying 
O'Donohue  in  produce  for  what  he  was  indebted  to  him, 
Robertson  found  that  he  had  an  ample  quantity  left  for 
his  own  use.  Having  still  n  small  amount  of  cash  on 
hand,  he  found  that  at  last  he  was  beginning  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  that  as  in  future  he  would  be  unencum- 
bered by  any  debt,  he  might  obtain  a  profit  from  his 
crops. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  several  parties  of  emi- 
grants had  located  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  O'Donohue  received  the  offer  to  exchange  some 
corn  for  hardware,  which  he  had  mentioned  to  roe.  The 
new  comers  were  constantly  passing  the  two  clearings, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  boards  and  sawn  timbers 
from  a  mill  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  good  idea  to  construct  a  saw-mill  on  Ko- 
l>ertson'B  stream,  and  form  n  partnership  with  him. 
Having  mado  the  proposal  to  the  other,  who  at  once 
agreed  to  it,  the  exchange  was  made,  and  the  building 
accordingly  erected  by  themselves— a  saw-mill  in  the 
woods  being  a  very  simple  affair,  and  easily  made  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  ability.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
for  the  neighbours  brought  logs  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  partners  found  the  trade  profitable.  Payment  is 
made  in  such  cases  with  half  of  the  sawn  wood,  and  the 
owner  of  the  mill  disposes  of  his  share  nt  the  market. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  I  arrived.  The 
Robertsons,  although  they  did  not  as  yet  possess  all 
the  comforts  they  might  wish,  were  increasing  the  list 
every  day,  and  forgot  the  present  want  of  many  little 
conveniences  in  their  hopes  for  the  future,  and  had 
ceased  to  look  back  with  regret  on  their  life  in  England. 
I  stayed  rather  longer  than  I  had  intended,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Mr  O'Donohue,  in  order  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  Tim.  On  that  occasion 
there  was  great  feasting,  a  general  invitation  to  all 
Canada  being  left  at  every  tavern  within  fifty  miles. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  grandness  of  the  operations  may 
be  understood  when  I  state  the  remark  of  tho  before- 
mentioned  Yankee  pedlar  to  roc  the  next  morning,  as 
we  were  walking  along  the  road  towards  the  old  settle-  | 


roents,  ho  having  presided  at  the  violin  the  evening 
before.  4  Well,  stranger,'  said  he,  Tve  seen  in  my 
time  hull  lots  of  tea-squalls,  breakdowns,  qniltin*  frolics, 
and  pavin*  bees,  but  I  must  say  I  ain't  never  seen 
nothin'  that  could  chalk  up  ditto  alongside  that  concarn 
lust  night,  not  by  a  jugfuL' 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Robertson,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  will  save  me  the  trouble  of 
recording  the  progress  of  our  emigrants  since  ray  Tisit. 
He  says—'  Magee,  the  other  day,  astonished  us  all  by 
making  O'Donohue  a  grandfather:  he  has  done  nothing 
since  but  talk  of  the  joyful  event,  and  expatiate  on  Tim 
junior's  good  temper  and  powers  of  consuming  food; 
and,  to  use  his  wife's  expression,  he  is  as  proud  as  the  : 
dog  which  had  two  tails.    My  wife  and  both  my  own 
children  are  quite  well ;  the  former  sends  all  sorts  of 
good  wishes  to  you.  As  for  myself,  I  am  in  rude  health, 
looking  much  more  like  a  blacksmith  than  a  Cantab. 
O'Donohue  and  I  are  thinking  of  adding  a  tan-yard 
and  bark-mill  to  our  present  business,  as  there  is  abun- 
dance of  hemlock  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  at  all  events, 
we  have  each  determined  upon  having  a  frame-bouse 
up  next  summer,  and  turning  the  old  log-houses  into 
cow-sheds.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  B— —  lias  gone 
home,  after  making  such  a  short  stay  in  the  country : 
it  is  the  same  with  hundreds  who  have  not  the  energy 
to  face,  or  the  perseverance  to  endure,  a  few  trifling 
hardships  for  the  sake  of  independence  in  a  short  time. 
However,  I  must  not  say  anything  about  that,  as  I  have  | 
no  doubt  I  should  have  gone  home  myself  the  first  year 
if  I  had  had  the  means,  but  now  I  would  not  exchange 
my  situation  of  a  Canadian  backwoodsman  for  the 
highest  in  England.    We  would  be  glad  to  see  you  out  i 
here,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  I 
could  be  done,  both  by  yourself  and  by  thousands  like 
you,  who  have  not  sufficient  independence  of  spirit, 
even  if  there  was  an  opening,  to  go  into  any  business, 
and  who,  from  your  small  means,  are  engaged  in  a  con-  ; 
stant  struggle  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  gentility. 
If  you  should  resolve  to  emigrate  to  this  or  to  any 
other  colony,  keep  this  golden  rule  in  your  mind ; 
for  inattention  to  this  has,  I  may  say,  been  the  sole 
cause  of  ruin  to  hundreds.  If  you  have  not  much  money, 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  land,  and  pay  cash  for  it, 
and  never,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  buy  anything  i 
on  credit.    You  do  not  know  what  may  occur  to  pre- 
vent your  being  able  to  pay  at  the  right  time ;  and,  be- 
sides, few  men  have  sufficient  control  over  themselves 
to  work  with  any  feeling  of  pleasure  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
instead  of  being  themselves  the  sole  profiters  by  their 
exertions.    Independence  is  the  grand  difficulty,  and 
yet  the  grand  charm  of  bnckwood  life.    I  do  not  mean 
that  we  stand  alone  in  the  desert,  cut  off  and  separate  i 
from  the  sympathies  of  our  kind ;  for  in  reality  there  is 
no  part  of  tho  world  where  men  are  more  indebted  to 
friendship  and  good  neighbourship  than  here,  where  our 
nearest  neighbour  is  in  general  a  dozen  miles  oft:  I 
mean  that  we  do  not  lean  on  the  social  system  for  ■ 
physical  support.  We  have  no  "  situations  "  to  covet,  no  I 
degrees  of  servitude  as  the  boundaries  of  our  ambition.  1 
We  must  achieve  a  living  for  ourselves,  or  perish  in  the 
wilderness.    The  idle,  the  slothful,  the  dissipated,  the 
cowardly,  must  fall  away  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
like  the  scar  leaves  of  the  forest;  and,  in  short,  it  is 
only  the  wakeful,  the  bold,  the  temperate,  and  the  per- 
severing, who  must  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  their 
ground.    As  for  myself,  my  life  has  been  comparatively 
easy  and  fortunate.    I  had  a  little,  though  a  very  little, 
capital,  a  good  wife,  and  a  kind  neighbour.    I  was 
therefore  not  alone  in  the  woods ;  I  was  not  a  beggar  in 
the  desert    And  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  humble  thankfulness,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  occasional  misgivings  and  faint- hearted  ness, 
there  was  a  leaven  of  determination  in  my  character 
which  enabled  mo  to  triumph  over  them  all.    But  do 
not,  my  dear  friend,  make  the  mistake  of  holding  me  up  , 
as  an  example  to  the  delicately  nurtured,  the  refined  in 
mind,  for  to  such  the  consequences  in  nineteen  cases 
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out  of  twenty  would  be  fatal.  I  will  not,  however, 
dwell  on  this.  I  trust  to  your  own  experience  and 
faculty  of  observation.  For  myself,  all  I  have  to  add 
is,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  there  is  a  fair 
field  before  me.  The  stream  of  population  seems  to 
follow  where  I  was  the  unconscious  pioneer.  Towns 
and  cities  will  by  and  by  rise  on  the  banks  of  heretofore 
desert  rivers ;  my  property  will  acquire  new  value,  and 
my  descendants,  it  may  be,  rank  among  the  citizens  of 
a  great  country  now  in  its  infancy.' 


MANAGEMENT  OP  SILK-WORMS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Holland,  the  council  and  members  were  much  gratified 
with  a  narrative  of  silk-worm  management  laid  before  them 
by  Mrs  Whitby  of  Ncwlands,  near  Lymington,  Hampshire. 

'  I  liavc  during  Hcveral  years  past  cultivated  the  mulberry 
(mostly  used  in  climates  where  silk  is  grown  of  the  best 
nuiility),  and  fed  silk-worms  upon  it  with  great  success.  I 
have  had  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  silk  produced 
lroni  them,  which  encourages  me  to  hope  my  example  will 
be  followed  by  others,  as  a  means  of  profit  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  affording  employment  to  the  industrious  classes. 

'  I  was  led  to  the  undertaking  by  hearing,  in  1C33,  as  I 
w  as  travelling  in  the  north  of  Italy,  of  an  English  gentleman 
'•  who  had  doubled  bis  capital  in  three  years,  and  who  re- 
ceived 10  per  cent,  on  that  laid  out  on  a  silk  establishment 
near  Milan  ;"  and  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  culture 
had  not  Wen  tried  in  England.  Agricultural  produce  had 
been  at  a  low  ebb  in  England,  ancf  it  was  difhcult  to  find 
profitable  work  for  the  labourer.  I  determined  to  try  and 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  silk.  I  saw  the  young  mul- 
berry-trees  in  Lombardy  blown  aside  by  the  force  of  the 
north-cast  winds,  as  our  forest-trees  are  here  by  south-west 
gales.  At  this  jtcriod  a  fog  of  thirty-three  days'  duration 
had  prevailed,  and  the  ground  round  Milan  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  iron-bound  with  frost.  I  knew  that  around 
Florence  the  nights  were  cold,  and  the  weather  uncertain, 
even  so  late  in  the  spring  as  the  1st  of  June.  Judging  from 
all  this  that  the  climate  of  England  was  equally  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  mulWrry,  1  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
garden  at  Turin  100  standard  trees  and  1000  dwarf  mul- 
I terry- plants  of  the  sort  called — Of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(.1/i/ras  multienulis).  This  sort  produces  much  larger  leaves 
than  the  Italian  wild  white  mulWrry,  or  that  which  in 
England  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and 
it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  an  readily 
as  the  w  illow. 

4  My  plants  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  April  1836. 
1  treated  them  according  to  the  directions  given  in  M. 
Burden's  book,  and  I  did  not  lose  one.  I  even  gathered 
leaves  from  them  the  same  year.  I  bought  half  an  ounce 
of  silk-worms'  eggs  at  Novi,  which  is  said  to  produce  the 
best  silk  in  Italy,  and  thus  hiid  the  foundation  of  a  small 
establishment,  w  hich,  I  hope,  will  bo  the  means  of  spread- 
ing the  culture  of  raw  silk  throughout  England,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  render  her  independent  of  foreign  resources. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  rearing  the  silk-worm. 
I  ikjsscss  an  old  loft  over  an  unused  stable:  in  the  former 
I  nave  reared  the  worm  ;  in  the  latter  I  placed  a  silk-reel. 
Although  my  cocoons  were  pronounced  "  good,"  and  would 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  specimens  I  brought  from  Italy 
—although  they  were  exempt  from  the  diseases  which  I 
understand  carry  off  at  times  whole  colonies  there— al- 
though I  imported  a  silk-reel  from  Italy,  and  went  to  a 
great  expense  in  having  a  scientific  apparatus  laid  down  to 
heat  the  water,  I  found  insurmountable  obstacles  in  winding 
off  the  silk  fit  for  the  loom.  I  tried  year  after  year  in  vain  : 
it  was  bright  and  Wautiful  to  look  at:  it  was  pronounced 
by  Mr  Bonorardis,  of  the  firm  of  l*rcvost  and  Co.,  24  A, 
Cutcaton  Street,  to  W  of  "  good  quality,  and  sufficient  Wne 
and  brightness,  but  the  winding  was  without  a  peculiarity 
necessary  for  the  loom."  This  opinion  encouraged  me  to 
scud  to  France  for  a  person  acquainted  with  the  process  ; 
the  result  you  have  in  the  specimens  I  have  sent  you.  The 
yellow  silk  is  the  growth  of  this  year,  the  white  that  of 
cocoons  kept  during  my  many  years  of  trial.  I  have  seve- 
ral pounds  already  wound  off,  equally  good,  and  the  French 
girl,  aged  19,  and  another  (English)  of  15,  arc  now  busy  at 
work  winding  more.  All  the  expense  I  have  incurred  in 
the  apparatus  above-named  is  no  much  money  thrown 
away  ;  the  wheel  I  have  imported  this  year  with  this  young 
girl  from  France  is  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual ;  it  is  also 


so  easy  of  accomplishment,  that  three  of  my  household  can 
wind  with  facility,  besides  a  cottager's  wife,  who  is  em- 
ployed at  six]*cnee  a-day  to  attend  upon  the  worms.  The 
eggs  can  always  be  retarded  so  as  not  to  be  batched  before 
the  mulberry  is  ready  to  put  forth  sufficient  food.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  hatching  begins  about  the  1st  of 
May;  I  find  a  month  later  preferable.  All  the  Ivooks  I  j 
have  read  describe  a  temperature  of  75  degrees  to  W  essen-  i 
tial.  I  have  proved,  by  eight  years'  experience,  that  the  I 
insects  thrive  better  at  one  much  lower.  In  damp  or  cold 
weather,  I  have  a  very  small  Arnott's  stove  lighted,  which 
regulates  the  temi>eraturo  to  from  65  to  70  degrees.  Ven- 
tilation is  more  necessary  than  extreme  heat.  The  expense 
of  this  stove  is  trilling — as  indeed  is  everything  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  silk.  This  has  been  a  dry  season, 
and  the  leaves  in  conscqucnco  fewer  and  smaller  tlian 
usual ;  but  the  same  difficulty  has  occurred  in  France  ;  and 
the  father  of  my  little  winder  writes  word  that  ho  was 
obliged  to  throw  away  this  year  40,000  worms  for  Lack  of 
food.  Mine  would  liavc  suffered  also  had  not  my  friends 
in  the  neighWurhood  assisted  in  supplying  me  with  leaves 
of  the  red  mulberry.  A  scarcity  of  leaves  hap|K-ning  occa- 
sionally is  no  proof  that  it  cannot  succeed.  Look  around  at 
our  fields.  V  here  are  tho  spring  crops  of  barley  and  oats  ? 
Where  are  the  turnips  which  ought  now  to  make  them 
green  ?  Checks  from  bad  seasons  will  occasionally  happen 
to  every  produce  of  the  earth  in  all  countries ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  mulWrry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  grows  luxuriantly 
and  multiplies  freely  in  this  part  of  England.  The  expenso 
of  an  establishment  such  as  mine  would  be  small :  that 
which  I  have  incurred  in  my  unassisted  efforts  to  succeed, 
must  not  be  considered  as  necessary  by  any  one  w-illing  to 
tako  advantage  by  my  experience  ;  and  I  am  so  desirous 
to  sec  the  culture  of  silk  become  general,  that  it  will  givo 
me  much  pleasure  to  answer  any  inquiries  you  may  wish 
to  make,  or  give  any  information  in  my  power.  I  almost 
fear  I  shall  h  ive  tired  you  with  this  recital ;  but  I  knew 
not  how  to  make  it  shorter,  so  as  to  bo  clear  and  convinc- 
ing. He  it  remembered,  there  was  tho  same  prejudice  in 
France  as  now  exists  in  England  against  this  branch  of 
agriculture:  it  was  attempted  to  W  overcome  by  Henry 
IV.  ;  but  what  he  tried  to  enforce  by  edict,  became  general 
as  it  became  Wtter  known.  All  I  desire  is,  to  make  it 
known,  that  others  may  try  in  other  parts  of  England. 

P.S. — The  worms  of  this  year  were  reared  partly  from 
eggs  saved  by  myself  last  year,  and  partly  from  insects  I 
purchased  from  Signor  Anegoni,  16  Church  Street,  Soho.' 


VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

Virtue  is  not  a  mushroom  that  springeth  up  of  itself  in 
ono  night,  when  wo  are  asleep,  or  regard  it  not ;  but  a 
delicate  plant,  that  growcth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing 
much  pains  to  cultivate  it,  much  core  to  guard  it,  much 
time  to  mature  it.  Neither  is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  bo 
conjured  away  w  ith  a  charm,  slain  by  a  single  blow,  or 
despatched  by  one  stab.  Who,  then,  will  W  so  foolish  as 
to  leave  the  eradicating  of  vice,  and  the  planting  in  of 
virtue  into  its  place,  to  a  few  years  or  weeks?  Yet  ho 
who  procrastinates  his  repentance  and  amendment,  grossly 
does  so  ;  with  his  eyes  open,  bo  abridges  the  time  allotted 
for  the  longest  and  most  important  work  be  has  to  per- 
form :  ho  is  a  fool.— liarrwr. 

SEEING  NOT  ALWAYS  RELIEVING. 

A  destructive  projectile,  invented  by  Captain  8.  A.  War- 
ncr,  and  often  publicly  alluded  to  of  late,  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  by  scientific  persons  who  tiko  an  interest 
in  the  matter.  This  discussion  has  elicited  some  curious 
facts  respecting  the  deceit  which  the  atmosphere,  or  me- 
dium through  which  we  sec,  practises  ujk>ii  our  vision. 
'  Perhaps,*  says  tho  writer  of  a  letter  in  tho  Times  news- 
paper, '  some  of  your  readers  are  not  aware  tliat  wo  do 
not  see  through  the  atmosphere  (as  through  a  vacuum) 
in  a  direct  or  straight  line,  but  that  of  a  curve,  regulated 
by  distance,  by  refraction,  and  by  density  or  the  atmo- 
sphere. Place  a  gun-barrel  in  a  vice,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
moved,  remove  the  breech  [in  other  words,  tum  the  barrel 
into  a  tube  o]>cn  at  both  ends],  and  place  an  object  a  milo 
off,  so  that  you  can  look  through  tho  Wrrel  and  see  that 
object,  you  will  find  that  object  constantly  changed  in 
position ;  sometimes  not  to  W  seen  at  all,  from  its  Wing 
visually  moved  on  one  side;  and  at  another  twit  of  the  day 
it  will  W  seen  in  another  position,  solely  by  tho  changes 
and  density  of  tho  atmosphere.' 
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PROSCRIPTION  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  GARB. 

This  picturesque  and  primitive  costume  may  now  be  said 
to  luive  become  fashionable  ever  since  it  was  worn  by  one 
of  our  late  monarclis  ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  worn  in  the 
Highlands,  except  on  grand  gala  duvs.    It  is  curious  to 
glance  back  to  tho  time  when  this  dress  and  everything 
connected  with  it  was  interdicted  by  act  of  parliament, 
under  severe  pains  and  penalties.    As  the  act  is  but  little 
known,  even  by  many  who  now  assume  the  garb,  I  will 
quote  it  as  a  curiosity.   An  act  (20  Geo.  II.  c.  39)  was 
passed  'for  the  more  effectually  disarming  the  High- 
landers in  Scotland,  and  for  the  more  effectually  securing 
the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  for  restraining  the  use  of 
the  Highland  dress,'  kc.    With  reference  to  the  latter,  it 
was  enacted,  that 4  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August 
1747,  any  person,  whether  man  or  boy,  within  Scotland 
(excepting  officers  and  soldiers  in  his  "majesty's  service), 
who  should,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  wear  or  put  on 
the  clothes  commonly  called  the  Highland  clothes,  namely, 
the  plaid,  philibeg,  trews,  shoulder- belts,  or  any  part  of 
the  Highland  garb,  or  should  use  for  greatcoats  "or  upper 
coats,  tartans,  or  party-coloured  plaid,  or  stuff,  should  be 
imprisoned  without  bail  for  six  montlxs,  and  on  being  con- 
victed for  a  second  offence,  should  be  liablo  to  be  trans- 
ported to  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  abroad  for 
seven  years.*    The  term  for  discontinuing  the  dress  was 
extended  by  a  subsequent  act  to  the  1st  of  August  in  tho 
following  year.    This  obnoxious  act,  unworthy  of  a  free 
government,  was  repealed  in  17U2.  The  many  little  devices 
the  Highlanders  adopted  to  retain  '  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul' 
arc  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  in  those  of  the  present 
day.    Instead  of  tho  prohibited  tartan  kilt,  some  wore 
pieces  of  a  blue,  green,  or  red  thin  cloth,  or  camlet, 
wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees 
like  tho  feaJdatj.    The  tight  breeches  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  These,  when  on  journeys,  they  often  suspended 

;  others,  either 


only  a  couplet  on  each  page,  printed  proee-wise.  The  this 
is,  "  A  n  A  art**  Dei.  Printed  by  N.  O.  for  John  Smethwicke, 
1610."  Then  follows,  "To  Pnnce  Henry,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, Jo.  Woever."'  A  modern  work  called  the  English 
iu  Almanac  is  not  of  greater  dimensions  than  the 


over  their  shoulders  upon  sticks  ;  otiiers,  either  more  wary 
or  leas  submissive,  sewed  up  tho  centre  of  the  kilt  with  a 
few  stitches  between  the  thighs,  which  gave  it  something 
of  the  form  of  the  trousers  worn  by  Dutch  skippers.  At 
first  these  evasions  of  the  act  were  visited  with  crrnt 


first  these  evasions  of  the  act  were  visited  with  great 
severity  ;  but  at  length  tho  officers  of  tho  law  seem  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  construction  put  by  the  High- 
landers ujion  the  prohibition  in  tho  act.  This  appears 
from  the  trial  of  a  man  named  M'Alpin,  from  Breadalhanc, 
who  was  acquitted  on  his  proving  that  tho  kilt  had  been 
stitched  up  in  tho  middle.  Such  were  tho  amusing  eva- 
sions of  this  extremely  absurd  act, 

WASHING  IN  THE  MA  CRITICS. 

Tho  stony  bed  of  the  river  ((.'rami  Ku-iere)  above  the 
bridge  presented  a  cheerful  sight  Hero  nearly  all  the 
clothes  wom  in  Port  Louis  are  washed,  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  the  river  varies  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  in  width.  This  space  was  covered  with 
clothes  spread  out  in  the  sun,  and  with  men  and  women 
of  swarthy  or  elion  skins  standing  in  the  water  washing. 
Thiry  soak  the  clothes,  nib  them  with  soap  or  goats'  dung, 
bent  them  upon  Hat  portions  of  the  rock  with  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  having  a  short  handle,  work  them  backward  and 
forward  in  the  water,  cx|>o*c  them  to  tho  sun,  and  occa- 
sionally throw  water  over  them  when  spread  out.  By 
these  means  they  make  them  very  white,  but  destroy  them 
so  fast,  tliat  our  clothes  were  nearly  as  much  worn  during  a 
stay  of  about  three  months  in  the  Mauritius,  as  during  one  of 
six  years  in  the  Australian  colonies.—  Uackhove'i  Muuriiim. 

LII.LIPCTIAN  VOI.CMEH. 

Sir  John  Tobin  purchased  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds  a  small  missal,  called  The  Hours  of  Mary 
of  Burrrunihi.  The  volume  is  very  littlo  more  than  four 
inches  in  height,  by  three  or  four  only  in  width,  yet  it  is 
full  of  rich  and  striking  specimens  of  the  graphic  and  orna- 
mental art  of  the  time.  The  Xurum  Testamentnm  Orircum, 
published  in  1628,  at  Sedan,  in  France,  is  the  smallest 
Greek  Testament  ever  printed  ;  this  exceedingly  beautiful 
volume  measuring  only  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  one  inch  seven-eighths  in  breadth.  Copies  of 
it  have  sold  for  prices  varying  from  one  guinea  to  five. 
Dr  Dibdin,  in  his  Literary  Keminiscetuet  (vol.  iL  p.  943), 
says  he  possesses  an  4  Aytuu  Dei,  which  seems  to  havo 
been  printed  for,  as  well  as  dedicated  to,  Prince  Henry, 
elder  son  of  James  I.  It  measures  only  one  inch  and 
three-eighths  in  height,  an  inch  in  width,  and  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Its  author  is  John  Weevcr  ;  and  it  consists 
of  an  abridged  life  of  our  Saviour  in  English  metre,  having 


Bijou 

thumb-nail  of  a  large  hand. 

CHEAP  PUBLICATIONS  IN  NAPLES. 
The  literature  of  the  whole  of  Italy  has  long  been 
strangled  by  political  disunion.    Each  of  the  various  go- 
vernments under  which  it  lias  from  time  to  time  existed, 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  rigid  censor-whip  over 
the  press,  lest  tho  dissemination  of  public  opinion  should 
unsettle  existing  institutions.   Tho  kingdom  of  Naples  is 
not  exempt  from  this  system  ;  and  to  it  is  added  a  very 
high  duty  on  foreign  books,  so  that  the  people  are  denied 
that  information  from  abroad  which  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  at  home.    So  strict  is  the  supervision  of  foreign 
works,  that  a  correspondent  to  the  Athenteum  declares 
that  a  Neapolitan  bookseller  told  him  that  even  mich  ir> 
nocuous  books  as  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  and  Madame 
Cottin's  exquisite  talc  of  '  Elizaticth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Si- 
beria,' are  prohibited.    It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
ordinary,  that,  despite  these  stringent  regulations, 
cal  lite'rature  flourishes  in  Naples.    In  1H34  there 
thirty  publications  issued  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  at 
tho  present  twenty-eight  come  out  in  the  capital  alone 
—wo  cannot  add  'regularly,'  for  their  appearanev  is  fre- 
quently suspended  by  the  capricious  censors.    The  editor* 
are  occasionally  afraid  to  issue  them  through  the  book- 
sellers, and  cause  them  to  be  deposited  with  their  sub- 
scribers with  as  much  fear  and  trembling  as  if  they  were 
contraband  goods.    From  the  source  above  quoted,  we 
derive  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  periodical 
press  of  Naples.    The  intervals  of  publication  vary  from 
two  months  to  a  neck ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  government  is  liberal  enough  to  allow  them  to  pa» 
free  through  the  post.    Tho  most  expensive  is  « II  Pro- 
gresso,'  which  contains  150  pages,  and  sells  for  five  carliru, 
(about  four  shillings  and  fourpence).    The  '  I'oliorama  Ht- 
toresca'  is  published  weekly  at  tho  price  of  five  grani,  or 
twoiicnce-farthing,  and  undertakes  'to  diffuse  useful  know- 
ledge amongst  alFelasses,  and  to  render  reading  in  families 
agreeable.'    It  has  much  merit,  and  has  been  m  existence 
during  eight  years.    '  11  Diritto'  is  chiefly  devoted  to  juris- 
prudence, has  lived  two  years,  and  sells  at  thirty  grani,  or 
one  shilling  and  three-halfpence.    The  title  of  '  La  Seicnza 
e  la  Fcdc'  (science  and  religion}  sufficiently  indicates  its 
main  purpose,  which  is  to  show  how  science  and  religion 
—  that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — illustrate  and 
support  one  another.    It  is  sold  at  two  carlini.  Amongst 
the  cheapest  of  the  Neapolitan  publications  is  4H  Lueifero," 
which  has  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and  sells  for  four 
grani,  or  twopence.    Its  contents  appear  to  be  not  very 
dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own  journal,  but  on  a  far  more 
limited  scale.    There  is  one,  however,  cheaper  even  than 
*  II  Lueifero,'  called  the  *  Galleria  Letteraria,  in  which  1 10 
pages  are  given  for  two  carlini,  or  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence.  It  is  written  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  Italian, 
and  contains  some  tolerable  lithographed  views.    In  com- 
mencing a  new  volume  for  this  year,  an  intention  is  an- 
nounced of  reproducing  works  of  established  reputation, 
whatever  lw  their  length.    '  In  this  manner,'  says  the 
editor,  *  we  shall  give  to  the  public  many  works  of  value 
published  in  Italv,  but  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  as  well  as  the  works  of  distinguished  writers  of 
any  nation.'    Besides  such  reprints,  it  gives  a  great  variety, 
as  well  as  quantity  of  matter,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sire  of  the  work.    This  « Literary  Gallery '  has  been  in 
existence  three  years.    These  are  samples  of  the  twenty- 
eight  periodicals  published  at  Naples.    Their  existence 
admits  of  tho  gratifying  inference,  that  education  and 
knowledge  are  spreading  amongst  those  who  have  pcrh.ni** 
more  need  of  them  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  As 
recently  as  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  some  of  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  scarcely  one  in  every  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  was  able  to  read. 
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THE  CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

If  psychologist*  were  to  erect  the  result*  of  their  in- 
quiries into  a  science,  and  classify  mankind  according 
to  their  mental,  as  naturalists  have  arranged  them  under 
their  organic  peculiarities,  circumstantial  people  would 
be  placed  under  the  genus  'bore.'  They  are  greater 
consumers  of  time  and  patience  than  any  of  the  species 
into  which  that  very  extensive  genus  may  be  divided. 
I  am  at  this  moment  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  visit  of  one  of  these  narrators  of  very  minute  and 
unnecessary  particulars.  He  came  to  tell  me  that  his 
eldest  daughter  had  unexpectedly  departed  for  Paris ;  a 
piece  of  information  which,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
highly  essential  for  me  to  know,  and  which,  in  the 
second,  might  have  been  communicated  in  six  or  eight 
words.  But  so  prompt  a  mode  of  compromising  the 
information  with  me  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste. 
He  entered  my  study  with  an  air  that  seemed 


He  had  evidently  been  walking  very  fast — like  a  man 
to  whom  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  get  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  information  off  his  mind  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.  His  first  words  were,  '  My  dear  P  ,  what 

do  you  think  ?'  *  I  could  not  say.'  *  Well,  then,  111  tell 
you.  Yesterday  morning,  my  wife  and  I  were  seated 
at  breakfast  alone  (for  Maria  had  not  come  down, 
having  been  up  late  at  Mrs  Farmer's  ball  the  night 
before) ;  I  was  just  breaking  the  shell  of  my  second  egg, 
while  Mrs  Fraser  was  remarking,  that  if  Maria  did  not 
make  haste,  her  tea  would  get  cold — when  there  came  a 
double  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  bounced  Hopperton. 
"  Who  would  hare  thought  of  seeing  you  at  this  time  of 
the  morning?"  said  L  "Who,  indeed?"  he  replied, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  did  not  come  to  see  you,  Fraser.  Oh 
no,  I  came  to  see  your  wife !"  And  as  he  gave  Mrs 
Fraser  one  of  his  funny  winks,  we  both  laughed.  Well, 
I  looked  at  Mrs  Fraser,  and  Mrs  Fraser  looked  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wonder  what  Hopperton  wants  ?" 
He  did  not  keep  us  long  in  suspense  j  for  after  my  wife 
had  asked  him  if  he  had  taken  breakfast,  and  he  had 
replied,  "  Oh  yes,  hours  ago !"  (you  know  he  is  a  very 
early  riser),  he  unfolded  the  object  of  his  visit  "  The  fact 
is,"  he  began,  "  my  wife  and  daughter  are  off  to  Paris.** 
"  To  Paris  ?"  exclaimed  both  myself  and  my  wife  at  the 
same  instant  "  Yes,"  repeated  Hopperton,  "  to  Paris ; 
and  my  Mary  Anne  swears — at  least  not  exactly  that" 
— (you  know  what  a  funny  fellow  he  is) — "  but  she  de- 
clares that  she  will  not  go,  unless  your  Maria  can  ac- 
company them.  Now,  the  question  is,  Mrs  Fraser,  can 
you  spare  her  ?"  YouH  hardly  believe  me.  Peppercorn, 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  wife  was  so  much  astonished 
at  the  proposition,  that  having  the  cream-jug  in  her 
hand  at  the  time,  she  let  it  fall,  and  spilt  the  contents 


over  the  hearth-rug — a  new  one — only  sent  home  from 
the  Pantechnicon  three  days  before.  It  might  have 
been  worse  though,  for,  odd  enough,  the  jug— a  glass 
one — never  broke.' 

'  But  about  your  daughter  ?'  I  said,  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  subject 

•Well,  when  Mrs  Fraser  had  recovered  her  fright 
and  rung  for  the  maid  to  wipe  up  the  mess  on  the 
hearth-rug,  she  said  it  was  so  very  startling  a  propo- 
sition, that  really  she  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
for  her  part  she  would  leave  it  to  me  to  decide.' 

'And,'  I  interposed,  hoping  to  cut  my  tormentor 
short '  you  consented?' 

1  Wait  and  you  shall  hear.  My  wife  gave  me  a  look, 
which,  I  knew  perfectly  well,  meant  "  /  should  like  the 
girl  to  go."  But  Hopperton  thought  she  was  in  doubt 
and  determined  to  persuade  us.  "  You  see,"  said  he, 
"  such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur,  and  it  will 
quite  put  the  finish  to  your  daughter's  education ;  for 
no  girl  is  thought  much  of  now-a-days  who  has  not 
been  to  Paris.  Then  she  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  Polka  with  my  Mary  Anne,  who  is  to  take 
lessons  from  a  Bohemian  nobleman — the  only  person, 
I  am  told,  that  teaches  the  properly  authenticated  steps 
and  figures."  This  seemed  to  strike  my  wife  with  great 
force,  and  while  she  was  debating  the  matter  with  me, 
down  came  Maria  herself  1' 

'  And  the  end  of  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  Hoppcrton's 
arguments  prevailed  ? '  I  said,  touching  up  the  capital 
D  of  a  Dear  Sir  with  which  I  had  begun  a  letter,  hop- 
ing, by  this  little  indication,  to  show  that  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  the  epistle.  I  might  however,  have 
just  as  well  endeavoured  to  stop  a  steam-engine  with 
a  hair. 

•  Wait  wait'  he  went  on ;  4  the  best  of  it  is  to  come 
Maria  blushed,  stammered,  and  looked  imploringly  at 
us.  Mrs  Fraser  could  not  resist  Hopperton  told  me 
the  whole  thing  would  not  cost  us  above  twenty  pounds 
(by  the  by,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  have  not  five, 
or  perhaps  ten  more  to  pay),  and,  after  a  little  more  per- 
suasion, we  consented.  Poor  Maria !  she  did  not  eat  a  bit 
of  breakfast  and  as  they  would  have  to  start  at  fl  ve  o'clock 
this  morning  (quick  work,  you  see),  she  went  off  to 
begin  packing.'  This,  I  fondly  hoped,  would  end  the 
tale ;  but  not  so.  Fraser  insisted  on  describing  every 
preparation  that  was  made  for  the  journey,  even  to  the 
articles  of  dress  Miss  Fraser  had  purchased,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them — the  exact  hour  at  which  the 
family  was  called  up  on  the  eventful  morning,  what 
they  had  for  breakfast  *nd  how  long  they  took  to  eat 
it — how  much  the  hackney  coachman  who  conveyed 
the  young  lady  and  her  trunks  to  the  steam  wharf  en- 
deavoured to  overcharge — what  Mrs  and  Miss  Hop- 
perton said  when  they  met  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel — 
how  much  the  two  younger  ladies  cried,  on  parting  with 
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their  respective  papas — and  every  occurrence  down  to 
the  starting  of  the  boat  When,  to  my  great  relief, 
Fraser  wont  away,  1  found,  on  consulting  my  watch, 
that  he  had  despoiled  me  of  the  best  two  hours  of  my 
day.  Some  time  after,  on  comparing  notes  with  one 
or  two  mutual  acquaintances,  I  discovered  that  they 
were  losers  by  Fraser  of  the  same  quantity  of  valuable 
time  on  the  same  day  by  his  tedious  minuteness  in  tell- 
ing the  same  story. 

Fraser  is  only  one  of  a  species  divided  into  many 
varieties,  all  of  whom  are  so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
my  own  habits,  feelings,  and  (I  am  tempted  to  add) 
to  my  temper,  that  though  I  avoid  them,  when  I  can, 
with  uncommon  promptitude,  yet  I  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  their  peculiarities.  A  few  of  these 
it  may  be  amusing,  perhaps  useful,  to  point  out 

There  is  one  rule  to  which  I  invariably  adhere  in 
reference  to  circumstantial  people,  which  is  — never 
to  contradict  a  circumstantial  person,  or  question  by 
the  least  hint  the  truth  of  his  manifold  statements; 
for  that  is  sure  to  bring  down  a  torrent  of  trifles  in 
supposed  corroboration  of  what  he  has  been  saying.  If, 
for  instance,  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  one  of  this 
class  when  he  says  he  did  something  not  very  credible 
— such  as  having  walked  five  or  six  miles  in  an  hour 
— he  will  try  to  convince  you  by  declaring  upon  his 
honour  it  is  true,  for  he  met  his  friend  Robson  before 
ho  started,  who  remarked  that  he  was  sure  it  would 
rain,  and  advised  me,  us  I  was  going  so  fur,  to  take  an 
umbrella.  *  Why.  I  overtook  the  Rumble  coach,  and 
my  brother's  wife's  cousin  was  on  the  outside,  and  even 
he  called  out.  What  was  my  hurry?  Besides,  when 
I  got  to  my  destination,  the  people  I  went  to  see  had 
but  just  dined,  and  remarked  how  warm  I  looked, 
insisting  upon  my  taking  a  glass  of  soda-water,  with 
a  dash  of  pale  sherry  in  it  just  to  take  away  the  chill. 
Nay,  upon  my  word  I  have  not  exaggerated— I  did  the 
whole  distance  within  the  hour— not  a  minute  over.' 
Whereupon  you  are  expected  to  have  been  convinced, 
although  all  these  'corroborations'  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 

It  must  not,  however,  bo  inferred  that  the  circum- 
stantial are  at  all  addicted  to  untruth ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  their  rigid  adherence  to  the  '  whole  truth'  which — 
crowding  their  statements  with  masses  of  petty  occur- 
rences, and  consequently  rendering  them  too  confused 
to  be  clearly  comprehended — causes  their  narratives  to 
appear  to  be  fur  from  'nothing  but  the  truth.'  By  ex- 
pending their  breath  in  running  after  unimportant  facts, 
they  lose  their  grasp  of  the  main  ones.  Their  extreme 
scrupulousness  in  this  respect  often  keeps  their  auditor  a 
long  while  on  the  threshold  of  a  story  before  they  enter 
upon  it  in  earnest  This  generally  arises  on  a  point  of 
time  ;  thus — '  Last  Thursday — but  let  me  remember, 
wasn't  it  Wednesday?  No,  it  could  not  have  been 
Wednesday,  fur  I  went  out  of  town  that  day.  It  must 
have  been  Friday;  and  yet  I  don't  know  either:  on 
Friday  I  had  my  hair  cut,  and  it  was  not  then,  I  am  cer- 
tain. No,  it  was  Thursday.'  Then,  in  all  probability, 
the  story  begins ;  but  when  it  is  to  end,  is  another  ques- 
tion, for  a  narrative  commenced  after  this  fashion  is 
certain  to  be  an  unusually  long  one. 

Very  circumstantial  persons  keep  journals,  in  which 
they  note  down  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  the  most  monotonous  and  uneventful  lives. 
I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  from 
his  youth  in  the  Bank  of  England,  where  he  made  his 
appearance  every  morning  exactly  at  ten  o'clock  for  fifty 
years.  During  that  period  he  lived  at  Peckham,  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  Yet  ho  journalised  with  as 
much  industry  as  if  his  life  had  been  as  eventful  as 
that  of  Julius  Csesar,  or  as  full  of  hair-breadth  'scapes 
as  Baron  Munchausen's.  For  lack,  however,  of  great 
tilings,  he  chronicled  small.  That  old  gentleman  boast- 
ed that  he  could  tell— by  a  minute's  reference  to  his 
long  set  of  diaries— where  he  had  dined,  and  what  he 
had  had  for  dinner,  on  any  one  day  during  the  last  half 
ceutury!   His  circumstantiality  concerning  the  petty 


events  of  his  long  existence  were  minuted  with  such 
fidelity,  that  although  he  could  give  very  little  informa- 
tion about  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  Restoration  of 
the  Bourbons — about  Napoleon,  Nelson,  or  Wellington 
— yet  he  could  tell  you  with  perfect  exactitude  how 
many  times  he  had  been  troubled  with  the  toothache 
in  a  half  a  century,  when  guineas  were  worth  twenty- 
seven  shillings  a- piece,  and  when  the  first  omnibus  was 
started  from  Peckham  to  the  Bank,  with  the  price  of 
the  fares,  and  the  name  of  the  driver.  His  mind  was 
as  full  of  those  minutiae  as  his  voluminous  diaries,  of 
which  his  conversation  was  but  a  tedious  re  petition. 
Though  an  excellent  and  worthy  old  gentleman  in 
other  respects,  his  circumstantial  garrulity  was  fir 
from  amusing. 

Another  instance  of  this  passion  for  scriptural  circum- 
stantiality occurs  in  our  own  family.    My  late  worthy 
Aunt  Bridget  journalised  with  so' much  copiousness, 
that  I  really  believe  more  than  half  her  time  was  em- 
ployed in  chronicling  the  events  of  the  other  baK 
Indeed,  unless  she  had  hit  upon  a  plan  of  shortening 
her  memoranda,  I  am  confident  that  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  her  days  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  her 
commonplace-book,  that  she  would  have  bad  no  time 
left  to  act — to  make,  in  other  words,  materials  for  her 
entries.  This  plan  consisted  in  writing  the  initial  letter 
only  of  the  principal  words — a  system  of  short-hand 
which   had  a  very  curious  effect  on  tome  of  her 
closely-filled  pages.    I  once  happened  to  take  a  peep 
into  this  bulky  manuscript,  and  found  the  following 
startling  memorandum  :— *  Pipe  burst  and  W  flowed  all 
over  the  H,  putting  out  the  K  fire,  at  which  D's  and  P's 
were  being  cooked.  This  put  us  all  out  sadly,  for  P  was 
coming  at  5  to  D(ine).    However,  although  this  caused 
our  D  to  be  half  an  hour  after  the  T,  yet  we  got  over  it 
very  well.'  I  remember  that  day  perfectly.  I  have  good 
reason  ;  for  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  I  was  entertained 
with  an  account  of  this  disaster ;  the  quantity  of  water 
(estimated  in  pailful*)  which  overflowed  the  house ;  the 
name  of  the  poulterer  who  sold  the  ducks,  and  of  the 
green-grocer  from  whom  my  aunt  bought  the  peas ;  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  pipe  burst,  with  the  precise 
minute  when  the  smoke-jack  stopped,  and  the  kitchen 
fire  went  out:  not  one  circumstance  which  did,  might 
could,  should,  or  ought  to  have  happened,  was  abated ; 
and  although  I  dined  that  day  with  my  Aunt  Bridget 
to  transact  some  important  family  business,  yet  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  undone.    She  could  do  nothing  but 
talk  of  her  domestic  flood.    Peace  be  with  her!  Let 
me  chronicle  the  last  event  of  her  life,  which  was  the 
making  of  her  will — next  to  her  diaries,  her  greatest 
literary  undertaking.    It  occupied  her  a  month's  inces- 
sant dictation  to  a  very  expert  clerk  of  mine,  and  filled 
two  quires  of  foolscap.    She  left  me  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  in  small  bank 
notes,  their  numbers  and  dates  carefully  noted  in  her 
wilL    The  rest  was  in  guineas,  each  of  which  was 
described  by  the  date  of  its  coinage.    To  some  of  her 
legatees,  the  cost  of  copies  of  probate  was  greater  than 
the  valuo  of  her  bequests;  so  infinitesimal  was  her 
method  of  describing  them. 

Speaking  of  the  law  naturally  reminds  one  of  the 
extreme  circumstantiality  of  that  profession.  The 
wordiness  of  the  most  trilling  transaction  when  re- 
corded 'at  law,'  is  perfectly  wearying  to  the  intellect, 
though  perhaps  necessary  to  insure  correctness.  Should, 
for  example,  Mr  Jones  quarrel  with  Mr  Smith,  and 
inflict  summary  punishment  by  the  slightest  tap  with 
a  stick,  and  the  case  be  brought  into  court,  the  ag- 
gressor is  accused  in  the  indictment  something  after 
the  following  fashion :— '  That  he,  the  said  John  Jones, 
did,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  February  last  past  (to 
wit,  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty -four),  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  to  wit  the  Strand, 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, wilfully,  knowingly,  with  evil  intent,  and  malice 
aforethought  beat,  strike,  assault  and  otherwise  mal- 
treat the  aforesaid  Thomas  Smith  with  a  certain  blunt 
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weapon,  stick,  rattan,  or  switch,  to  wit,  a  sugar-cane 

three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  and  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  of  thickness,  for  the  purpose,  intent, 
and  determination  of  inflicting  on  the  aforesaid  Thomas 
Smith  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  her  majesty's  realm,  contrary  to  the  statute 
in  that  case  made  and  provided.' 

Neither  is  circumstantiality  confined  to  the  law.  We 
sometimes  find  the  professors  of  medicine  indulging  in 
it  to  a  very  trying  extent,  in  order,  one  is  occasionally  led 
to  suspect,  to  make  the  most  of  their  technical  knowledge. 
This  is  very  often  the  case  when  such  evidence  of  their 
acquirements  is  likely  to  be  made  public — as  when  a  sur- 
geon is  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  at  an  English 
coroner's  inquest  or  in  a  court  of  law.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  friend  had,  by  falling,  made  a  rather  deep  cut 
under  his  knee,  the  country  practitioner  who  attended 
him  described  the  accident  to  me  in — as  near  as  I  can  re- 
collect— the  following  words.  4  The  case  is  this,  sir — a 
severe  contusion  and  puncture  has  been  made  at  the  top 
of  the  tibia  by  some  hard  and  blunt  Bubstance — probably 
a  flint  stone — the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  wound 
about  an  inch  long,  and  (say)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  of  a  depth  sufficient  not  only  to  lay  open  the 
cuticle  and  epidermis,  but  to  sever  a  portion  of  the 
tendon-patella,  remove  a  small  section  of  the  perios- 
teum, and  contuse  the  bone.  Inflammation  has  super- 
vened, in  consequence  of  the  entrance  into  the  cavity  of 
certain  minute  particles  (probably  gravel) ;  which,  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  and  active  irritation,  are  calculated  to 
retard  recovery,  till  removed  by  means  of  poultices.' 
Here  I  desired  my  verbose  informant  to  stop,  my  time 
not  permitting  me  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  diagnosis. 

From  the  specimens  of  circumstantiality  which  I  have 
produced,  it  will  be  found  a  most  time-wasting  fault, 
and  one  consequently  to  be  avoided.  The  great  art  in 
making  statements  regarding  facts  is  ^o  seize  their  main 
features,  without  detailing  the  petty  events  branching 
from  or  clinging  to  them,  as  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  circumstance-in-chief  which  the  narrator  is  anxious 
to  detail 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

Wi;  liave  always  been  inclined  to  regard  attempts  to 
improve  the  spelling  and  sign-representation  of  the 
English  language  as  visionary,  partly  because  so  many 
very  miserable  failures  have  been  made  in  this  line,  and 
partly  because  there  appeared  so  little  reason  to  ex- 
pert that  any  improved  s/stcra  would  ever  be  so  gene- 
rally adopted  as  to  become  of  practical  utility.  Our 
views,  we  candidly  confess,  have  been  much  changed 
since  we  lately  became  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
phonography  invented  by  Mr  Pitman  of  Bath.  This 
system  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  explained  to  popular 
•ludienccs  throughout  the  country  by  lecturers  commis- 
sioned by  the  inventor,  and,  having  had  our  attention 
attracted  to  it,  by  the  visit  of  Messrs  Woodward  and 
Walker  to  Edinburgh,  we  have  enabled  ourselves  to 
speak  with  a  little  confidence  of  its  merits,  by  going 
through  a  course  of  lessons,  in  which  we  have  mastered 
it*  principal  features.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  some  general  knowledge  of  it,  certain  that,  if  we 
fail  in  making  the  subject  interesting,  it  must  be  our 
own  blame,  as  the  lectures  of  our  preceptor  in  the  art 
were  universally  felt  to  be  that  and  something  more, 
namely,  entertaining. 

The  evil  which  phonography  primarily  proposes  to 
reform,  is  the  imperfection  of  our  alphabet  as  a  means  of 
representing  the  sounds  of  our  language.  There  are 
*lxnit  thirty -eight  soiinds  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
inly  twenty-six  letters  with  which  to  express  them,  two 
A  these  (c  g)  having  two  different  sounds  to  represent, 
while  q  represents  a  sound  which  can  also  be  repre- 
sented by  k.   The  representation  of  sounds  by  signs 


began  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  and  was  very  inade- 
quately effected  by  the  alphabets  which  they  invented. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  of  these  alphabets  were  deter- 
mined by  chance  and  caprice,  and  were  far  from  being 
so  simple  as  they  might  have  been.  The  consequences 
are,  that  the  words  of  all  written  languages  are  set  down 
or  spelt  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  that  the  writing 
of  these  languages  ia  invariably  a  tedious  process.  There 
is  confessedly  no  principle  in  the  spelling  of  English 
words.  The  letter  a,  for  instance,  has  four  sounds,  as 
in  psalm,  mat,  mate,  fall  The  other  vowels  have 
several  sounds  each ;  and  several  combinations  of  letters, 
of  frequent  use,  have  different  sounds  in  different  words ; 
thus,  ough  has  the  various  pronunciations  expressed  in 
thought,  though,  through,  plough,  cough,  rough,  hough, 
hiccough.  By  way  of  an  illustration  erf  the  uncertainty 
of  the  sounds  of  words  in  the  English  language,  we  may 
borrow,  from  a  late  privately  printed  pamphlet,  a  line 
forming  a  gentleman's  name,  which  may  well  defy  cor- 
rect pronunciation  in  all  but  those  who  have  heard  it 
sounded — 

era  geart  priese  grocgii,  baronet,  of  thove. 

Ea  in  Geart  may  be  pronounced  four  ways,  as  in  Great, 
Heat,  Heart,  Earth,  and  tlie  G  either  aa  in  pet  or  gem. 
Therefore  the  Christian  name  Geart  may  be  any  one 
of  the  eight  words,  Gasrt,  Gyrt,  Gart,  Gert,  Djart, 
Djyrt,  Djart,  Djert.  Ie  in  Priese  may  be  pronounced 
four  ways,  as  in  the  words  Friend,  Grieve,  Sieve,  Cries ; 
and  the  »e  may  sound  sharp,  as  in  Geese,  or  flat,  as  in 
Cheece.  Priese  may  therefore  be  one  of  the  eight  words 
Pres.  Preece,  Priss,  Prys,  Prez,  Preeze,  Priz,  Prize. 
Ough  in  Grough  may  be  pronounced  in  any  one  cf  the 
eight  ways  above  enumerated ;  so  our  baronet's  patro- 
nymic may  be  Grau,  Gro,  Groo,  or  Grou — Grof,  Gruf, 
Groh,  or  Grup.  Ove  in  Thove  may  be  pronounced 
three  ways,  as  in  rove,  prove,  and  love ;  and  Th  may 
be  either  hard,  as  in  Thorpe,  or  soft,  as  in  TYice,  or 
as  T,  aa  in  Thomaa.  Therefore,  Thove  is  susceptible 
of  nine  interpretations  of  sound.  The  sum  is  this, 
the  name  of  the  baronet  may  be  Sir  Gsrt  (or  Gyrt, 
Gart,  Gert,  Djoert,  Djyrt,  Djart,  or  Djert)  Pres  (or 
Preece,  Priss,  Prys,  Prez,  Preeze,  Priz,  or  Prize),  Grau 
(or  Gro,  Groo,  Grou,  Grof,  Gruf,  Groh,  or  Grup).  of 
Thove,  Thoove,  or  Thuv.  Suppose  each  of  the  varieties 
of  Grough  is  liable  to  have  any  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Priese  to  precede  it,  there  will  be  sixty -four  possible 
varieties  of  pronunciation  for  Priese  Grough,  two  syl- 
lables of  the  name.  Each  of  these  varieties  may  be 
preceded  by  any  one  of  the  eight  possible  varieties  of 
pronunciation  for  the  name  Geart,  making  512  varieties 
for  Geart  Priese  Grough.  Taking  Thove  at  nine  varie- 
ties, though  it  seems  to  have  more,  and  considering  that 
each  of  the  preceding  variations  of  the  name  may  be 
followed  by  one  of  these  peculiar  ways  of  pronouncing 
the  appellative  of  the  estate,  we  sliall  see  that  the  full 
designation  of  this  English  gentleman  (a  real  person,  we 
believe)  may  be  pronounced  no  less  than  4608  different 
ways.  Moreover,  it  so  happens  that  the  people  of  Sir 
Geart's  neighbourhood  pronounce  the  vowels  in  Grough 
as  in  the  word  cow,  so  that,  after  all,  not  one  of  these 
4608  pronunciations  is  the  right  one ! 

Tliis,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  certainly 
it  is  so ;  but  the  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  anoma- 
lies of  the  same  kind,  insomuch  that,  on  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  50,000  words,  it  is  ascertained  that  only  about 
fifty,  or  one  in  a  thousand,  are  pronounced  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  spelling.  The  following  illustration 
is  a  less  striking  one  than  the  above,  yet  sufficient  to 
show  how  far  our  orthography  is  from  being  a  guide  to 
pronunciation.  To  show  the  incongruities,  each  rhym- 
ing word  in  the  second  line  is  spelt  in  the  same  way  as 
the  first 

Twv  a  fine  winter's  day,  their  broakfa*t  was  done, 

And  tho  boys  were  disposed  to  enjoy  some  good/ons. 

Sam  Sprightly  observed, '  Tis  but  just  half-past  eight. 

And  there's  more  time  for  play  than  when  breakfast  is  ItigM ; 

And  so  IH  agree,  that,  as  cold  in  the  morning, 

Well  keep  ourselves  warm  at  the  game  of  stag  teaming. 
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I'm  stag !'  With  bis  hand  in  his  waistcoat  he'*  off; 

And  his  playmates  are  dodging  him  round  the  pump  troff, 

Sam's  active ;  but  still  their  alertness  is  such. 

It  was  not  very  soon  that  e'en  one  he  could  luck. 

The  captive's  Mailed  by  Jokes,  buffets,  and  laughter. 

By  a  host  of  blithe  boys  quickly  following  autihtsr 

But  joined  hand  in  hand,  their  forces  arc  double. 

Nor  for  jokes  nor  for  buffeting*  euro  they  a  boubU. 

All's  activity  now,  for  high  is  the  sport ; 

Reinforcements  arrive  from  the  shed  and  shed  cort 

More  are  caught,  and  their  places  they  straightway  assign 

At  the  middle  or  end  of  the  lengthening  liyn  ; 

To  break  it  some  push  with  both  shoulder  and  thigh, 

But  so  tirm  is  the  hold  that  vainly  they  trvih. 

Oh,  'tis  broken  at  last !  now  scamper  the  whole. 

To  escape  their  pursuers,  and  get  to  the  ;x>U. 

All  arc  caught  now,  but  one,  of  the  Juvenile  hosts, 

And  he,  a  proud  hero,  valn-glortously  bo*U! 

But,  hark  !  the  clock  strikes,  and  then,  by  the  rules, 
They  must  quickly  collect  for  their  several  lehutti; 
We'll  leave  them  awhile  at  their  books  and  their  sums, 


It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  what  a  difficulty  our  im- 
perfect representation  of  sounds  introduces  into  the  study 
of  our  language,  both  for  children  and  strangers.  A 
child,  who  is  told  that  1  o  v  e  is  lur,  necessarily  of  course 
presumes  that  o  has  the  power  of  the  vowel  sound  in  lur, 
and,  on  coming  to  pronounce  p  r  o  v  e,  supposes  himself 
right  when  he  says  pruv ;  whereas  it  is  proove.  And 
so  on  with  all  the  other  49,950  misrepresented  words  of 
the  language,  each  of  which  requires  a  special  effort  of 
memory  regarding  itself,  before  the  student  can  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect  in  orthoepy ;  the  acquisition  of  ortho- 
graphy, or  correct  spelling,  being  a  converse  difficulty 
of  not  less  magnitude.  How  much  of  the  time,  labour, 
and  mental  energy  of  an  infant  is  thus  absorbed  merely 
in  getting  over  the  difficulties  imposed  by  a  bad  system 
handed  down  from  antiquity ! 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  having  a  sign  for  each  of  the 
thirty -eight  radical  sounds,  and  spelling  the  words  with 
these  in  all  instances  according  to  the  sound,  the  litera- 
ture of  our  speech  would  be  of  infinitely  easier  acquisi- 
tion, because  we  should  then  be  guided  by  a  few  simple 
and  invariable  principles,  instead  of  being  required  to 
fix  thousands  of  eccentricities  in  our  memory.  To  fur- 
nish such  an  extended  alphabet,  has  been  often  attempted, 
but  never  successfully,  in  our  opinion,  until  now,  when 
the  task  has  been  undertaken  by  a  man  apparently  of 
much  ingenuity,  guided  by  an  enlightened  view  of  natu- 
ral principles.  Mr  Pitman's  system  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  a  short-hand  of  an  unusually  easy 
kind 

In  pursuit  of  simplification,  this  gentleman  classes  the 
mute  and  scmivocal  consonants  in  couples,  which  are 
merely  lighter  or  graver  variations  of  one  sound — p,  b ; 
t,  d  ;  ch,  j  ;  k,  g ;  f,  v ;  th  as  in  think ;  and  th  as  in  them ; 
s,  z  •,  sh,  zh ;  and  he  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  express- 
ing these  respectively  by  lighter  and  heavier  strokes, 
conformably  to  the  nature  of  their  sound.  The  signs 
adopted  for  the  mutes  are  geometric  forms  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  determined  by  an  analogy  to  the  modes  of 

their  pronunciation.  The  figure  \j/   expresses  them 

in  union,  being  all  the  available  radii  of  the  upper  half  of 
a  circle.  The  stroke  or  radius  to  the  right  is  adopted  to 
represent  p  (in  its  lighter  form)  and  b  (in  its  heavier 
form),  because  the  pronunciation  of  these  takes  place 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  upright 
stroke  represents  t  and  d,  because  these  arc  sounded 
from  a  point  next  farther  back  in  the  mouth.  The 
stroke  leaning  to  the  right  represents  ch  and  j,  and  the 
Horizontal  stroke  k  and  g,  for  similar  reasons.  The 
simplicity  of  these  characters,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  we  derive  from  ancient  hieroglyphics,  de- 
rived in  their  turn  from  pictures  of  objects,  must  be 
striking  to  all ;  and  yet,  it  will  be  observed,  they  are 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  mistaken  in  any  possible  case.   The  semivocals  are 

partly  marked  on  the  same  principle ;  thus  ^  ,  a  curve 

for  a  stroke  in  the  same  direction,  represents  f  and  v, 


according  as  it  is  written  lightly  or  heavily ;  the  t 
line  curved,  is  th,  light  or  heavy  is  s  and  z,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  thin  or  thick ;  and  is  sh  and  zh.  The 
liquids  1  and  r  are  represented  by  ^~  and  M  is  I 

/^~"\ ;  n  is  and  ng  is  V^/;  namely,  the  n  cha- 

racter marked  heavily.    These  are  the  whole  of  the 
substantial  sounds  or  consonants  of  the  language. 

The  vowels  are  produced  in  an  equally  simple  man- 
ner.   What  may  be  called  the  fundamental  vowels  of 


the  human  speech,  are  those  in  the  following 
reed,  mate,  psalm,  caught,  pope,  room;  namely,  e,  ai, 
ah,  au,  oe,  oo.  And  these  Mr  Pitman  expresses  by 
heavy  dots  and  short  strokes  placed  at  various  points 
along  the  body  of  the  consonants.  Thus,  taking  the 
consonant  t,  we  have  the  vowels 


•I  J  1  -I  .1 


The  first  of  these 


is  the  word  eat,  the  second  ate,  the  fourth  aughx,  and 
the  fifth  oat.  So,  likewise,  transposing  the  arrangement, 
we  have  —  key,  — : —  kay;  and  so  forth,  the  vowel 
being  here  sequential  to  the  stroke.  The  other  rowels 
are  those  expressed  in  the  following  words — sit,  art. 
sat,  sot,  nit,  look,  and  these  are  only  the  others  short- 
ened; they  are  marked  by  merely  a  light  instead  of 
a  heavy  dot  or  hyphen.  There  are  also  compound 
vowels — ye,  ya,  yah,  yau,  yo,  yoo ;  we,  wa,  wah,  van, 
wo,  woo ;  i,  oi,  ou ;  wi,  wou ;  and  these  are  expressed 
by  little  cusps  and  arrow-heads,  arranged  in  similar 
relations  to  the  consonants.  It  is  needless  here  to  give 
examples. 

The  whole  of  the  mutes  and  some  of  the  semivocals 
are  liable  in  our  language  to  be  often  associated  with  I 
and  r,  as  in  the  words,  please,  praise,  li/f/c,  tract ;  and  so 
forth.  This  combination  is  stenographically  expressed 
by  merely  a  hook  at  the  beginning  of  the  fundamental 
consonant,  turned  to  the  right  for  J,  and  to  the  left  for  r. 
A  hook  made  in  like  manner  at  the  ends  of  the  letters, 
adds  other  sounds ;  in  the  straight-line  letters,  at  the 
left,  it  indicates  n,  at  the  right,  Hon ;  towards  the  inside 
of  the  bend  in  the  curved  letters,  n.  There  is  also  a 
readier  mode  of  the  letter  s  by  a  loop  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  adjoining  consonants ;  and  the  ed  of  the 
preterite  tense  is  denoted  by  giving  the  preceding  con- 


sonant of  half  the  usual  size;  thus,       dip,  when  written 

thus     becomes  dipped ;         fable,  when  written 

becomes  fabled ;  and  so  on.  The  abbreviative  power  of 
the  system  is  strongly  marked  in  some  instances.  For 

example,  two  strokes  or  mores  of  the  hand  y-^>  would 

express  the  word  cautioned,  which  requires  twenty- 
eight  to  execute  in  the  ordinary  hand. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  Sir  Pitman's  phono- 
graphy ;  a  few  less  important  particulars  are  overlooked, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  It  appears  that  the  system, 
wherever  it  is  explained,  meets  a  warm  reception  from 
many  persons.  It  impresses  all  with  an  admiration  of  its 
simplicity  and  truthfulness,  the  result  of  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  natural  principles ;  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  studied  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  corre- 
spond in  it  We  find  that  four  lessons  bare  enabled  us 
to  convey  the  system  into  our  mind,  and  that  only 
practice  could  further  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
write  it  with  ease  and  speed.  The  great  question  will 
be,  of  course,  to  what  good  ?  We  wish  to  give  a  candid 
answer,  when  we  say  that  a  large  and  wide-spread 
adoption  of  the  system  docs  not  seem  to  us  as  alto- 
gether to  be  despaired  of.  It  is  very  clear  that,  when 
the  present  acknowledgedly  bad  system  is  once,  with 
whatever  difficulty,  acquired,  there  is  a  great  indis- 
position to  take  the  trouble  of  mastering  a  new  one, 
however  simple.    Familiarised  with  literature  in  its 

of  expressing  it 
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appears  barbarous  and  ridiculous ;  and  there  is  a  posi- 
tive dislike  to  all  fresh  trouble  upon  the  subject.  These 

,  facts  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  we  would  still  say  that 
phonography  may  make  progress.  A  writer  for  the 
press  may  have  the  benefit  of  its  distinctness  and  brevity 
of  manual  labour,  where  he  is  accustomed  to  have  his 

I  manuscript  set  up  by  one  set  of  compositors,  these  in- 
dividuals being  also  acquainted  with  it  Merchants  and 
others,  accustomed  to  correspond,  may  take  advantage 
of  its  amazing  facility.  And  by  thus,  as  it  were,  effect- 
ing settlements  amongst  us,  it  may  in  time  advance  to 
be  the  predominant  system.   There  are,  however,  other 

I  hopes  for  phonography.  It  may  yet  be  found  of  vast 
service  in  the  missionary  cause.  When  a  need  occurs, 
as  is  every  day  the  case,  for  expressing  the  Scriptures 
in  a  barbarous  and  hitherto  unwritten  language,  this 
mode  of  writing  ought  decidedly  to  be  adopted.  We 
undertake  to  say  that,  expressed  by  characters  so  un- 
equivocal, and  so  easily  distinguished,  a  savage  novice 
in  Christianity  would  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  one- 
twentieth  of  the  time  necessary  when  his  language  is 
expressed  in  English  characters.  The  difficulty  of 
rightly  expressing  a  hitherto  unwritten  language  in 
our  alphabet,  has  been  experienced  near  our  own  doors : 
namely,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  became 
necessary  to  print  books  in  Gaelic.  Written  as  this 
language  is,  no  ordinary  scholar  could  read  it  from  a 
book,  without  a  great  deal  of  particular  instruction; 
but  a  phonographer  unacquainted  with  the  language 
could  write  a  sermon  at  Killin,  and  his  manuscript 
could  be  read  out  by  another  phonographer  to  an 
audience  in  Kintyre,  not  one  of  whom  would  fail  to 
understand  it,  though  it  was  a  mere  babble  to  the 
reader.  We  cordially,  then,  recommend  the  considera- 
tion of  phonography  to  those  engaged  in  the  diffusion 
of  sacred  knowledge  among  the  heathen:  it  would 
probably  be  found  the  greatest  aid  they  had  ever  de- 
rived from  human  ingenuity  for  the  advancement  of 
their  objects.  It  might  even  be  worthy  of  deliberation, 
whether  phonography  is  not  the  mode  of  reading  which 
should  be  first  imparted  to  the  young.  Children  of  six 
years  old  would  learn  to  read  in  it  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  their  minds  would  thus  be  at  once  prepared  for  the 
further  illumination  to  be  gained  from  education,  in- 
stead of  spending  years  in  mastering  eccentricities  and 
barbarisms  which  are  purely  accidental,  and  when 
learned,  constitute  no  real  knowledge.  An  acquain- 
tance with  the  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  capriciously  -  formed  signs  for  as  many  words, 
might  be  acquired  in  subsequent  years,  when  the  mind 
was  better  fitted  for  application  to  such  a  task.  Only, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  once  accustomed  to  the  direct- 
ness, clearness,  and  truthfulness  of  phonography,  it 
might  be  found  impossible  to  bend  the  mind  to  pay  the 
needful  attention  to  what  has  been  called  One  Great  Un- 
truth, the  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  our  language. 


MR  KOHL  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  former  articles  on  this 
gentleman's  travels,*  that  after  having  inspected  a  part 
of  England  and  Wales,  he  departed  from  Holyhead, 
and  having  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  Ireland,  entered 
Scotland  by  the  Clyde.  4  The  first  object  which  greeted 
my  eyes  at  Glasgow,'  he  says,  •  was  an  enormous  chim- 
ney, which  towered  out  through  the  mist  over  the  city 
like  the  Minster  of  Strasburg  and  the  St  Stephen's 
Tower  of  Vienna.'  This  chimney — said  to  be  450  feet 
;  high,  and  the  tallest  in  Great  Britain — shoots  up  from 
Tennant's  chemical  works,  to  conduct  the  noxious  va- 
j  pours  which  issue  from  them  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
|  vent  damage  to  the  air  breathed  by  the  inhabitants.  It 
'  suggested  to  Kohl  an  idea  which  is  striking,  and  not 
altogether  impracticable.   *  What  an  excellent  thing  it 
would  be  to  make  them  yet  more  extensive,  and  make  a 


*  A  paper  on  Mr  KohTs  trsrcla  In  Ireland  appeared  in  No.  3 ;  one 
onhisEasUrtitravcU.inNo.W;  both  ot  the  pssSBi  ssjta. 


few  giant  chimneys  carry  up  the  smoke  of  a  whole 
town,  by  conducting  it  through  subterranean  passages 
from  each  of  the  houses.  These  colossal  chimneys  ) 
might  easily  be  converted  into  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful objects,  by  the  application  of  some  architectural 
taste  to  their  construction  and  decoration.  The  num-  j 
berless  ugly  little  chimneys  which  at  present  deform 
great  towns  would  then  vanish ;  and  as  the  whole  might 
be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  regular  function- 
aries, the  many  fires  which  now  continually  break  out 
in  private  chimneys  would  be  avoided.' 

Nothing  seems  to  have  surprised  our  traveller  so 
much  in  Glasgow  as  the  large  commercial  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs  Campbell.   '  I  visited/  says  he, 4  the 
greatest  warehouse  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  town, 
that  of  the  brothers  Campbell,  who  employ  no  fewer 
than  200  clerks  [or  shopmen]  in  their  establishment 
Of  all  the  goods  sold  there,  none  interested  me  more 
than  the  Scottish  checked  cloth,  or  44  tartan,"  as  it  is 
called.    Next  to  the  tartans,  the  great  embroidering 
establishments  in  the  house  of  the  brothers  Campbell 
attracted  my  attention.   Numbers  of  young  girls  were 
there  occupied  in  embroidering  caps,  collars,  christening 
robes,  and  other  garments.    The  kind  of  embroidery 
here  worked  is  called  Moravian  point  Means  have  been 
discovered  for  printing  the  pattern  to  be  followed  upon 
the  muslin  to  be  embroidered,  and  this  occasions  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  trouble.   In  this  way  1 50  embroid- 
erers can  produce  from  1500  to  2000  richly  embroidered 
caps  in  a  month.   A  great  number  of  these,  as  of  the 
other  embroidered  articles,  are  of  course  sent  to  London. 
The  owners  of  this  great  establishment  the  Messrs 
Campbell,  began  with  only  a  hundred  pounds  capital. 
They  are  now  among  the  richest  people  in  Glasgow, 
and  one  of  them  is  lord  provost  of  the  city.  Chambers 
asserts,  in  his  Picture  of  Scotland,  that  the  receipts  of 
this  house  amounted  in  the  year  1834  to  L.433,021 
sterling,  an  amount  probably  unequalled  by  any  other 
similar  retail-dealers  in  the  world.    These  gentlemen  j 
may,  perhaps,  have  earned  their  wealth  hardly  enough ; 
but  it  very  frequently  happens  that  a  single  lucky  hit 
a  single  happy  idea,  makes  the  fortune  of  a  manufac- 
turer in  Glasgow.   The  animation  and  spirit  with  which 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  market  which  lies  open  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  give  such  a  wide  sphere  to  every 
invention,  and  allow  each,  if  successful,  such  rich  and 
immediate  rewards,  as  can  be  realised  in  no  other  coun- 
try.   I  was  told  of  a  man  who  invented  a  new  kind  of 
pocket-handkerchief,  the  colour  and  pattern  of  which 
happening  suddenly  to  become  fashionable  among  the 
English  and  their  100,000,000  of  colonists,  he  became  a 
very  wealthy  man  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Many  other  manufacturers  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
imitate  these  favourite  handkerchiefs,  but  they  did  not 
succeed  until  the  inventor  had  had  time,  as  I  have  said, 
to  realise  most  ample  profits.  England  is  truly  the  coun- 
try for  inventors :  here  a  single  lucky  thought  in  this 
way,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  which  would  elsewhere 
be  comparatively  useless,  may  become  a  true  Fortuna- 
tus's  purse  to  the  possessor.    Doubtless  hundreds  of 
such  lucky  notions,  which  might  make  a  millionaire  of 
me  in  England,  are  perpetually  springing  up  in  my  brain, 
and  dying  away  for  want  of  exercise;  lucky  notions 
upon  which  others  will  some  day  grow  rich,  although 
they  will  at  last  take  the  same  way  which  I  next  took, 
namely,  towards  the  churchyard.' 

Speaking  of  the  wonderfully  rapid  rise  of  Glasgow — 
4  At  the  time  of  the  Union,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Glasgow  contained  only  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Since  then,  the 
city  has  twelve  times  doubled  its  original  population ; 
and  it  now  contains  282,000  inhabitants.  It  is  to  the 
cotton  lords,  and  their  enterprising  speculations,  that 
Glasgow  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity.  The  landlords 
prefer  residing  in  the  old  aristocratic  cities  of  eastern 
Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  which  offers  in 
everything  a  striking  contrast  to  Glasgow.  Edinburgh 
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is  the  centre  of  rank,  cultivation,  art,  and  literature  j 
Glasgow  of  wealth,  manufacture,  and  commerce.  Edin- 
burgh glories  in  antiquity  and  historical  recollections ; 
Glasgow  in  its  rapid  rise  and  ever- increasing  vigour. 
Both  cities  are,  upon  tho  whole,  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  reform  and  progress,  but  Glasgow  more  uniformly  so 
than  Edinburgh.' 

From  the  metropolis  of  the  west  of  Scotland  Mr 
Kohl  proceeded  to  Edinburgh — a  two  hours'  ride  by 
railway — through  what  he  calls  the  heart  of  the  Scot- 
tish Lowlands.    Edina,  with  'its  palaces  and  towers,' 
astonished  and  delighted  our  traveller  of  many  lands. 
But  if  the  elegance  of  the  architecture,  and  the  general 
neatness  of  the  newer  part  of  the  city,  with  its  wealthy 
and  fashionable  society,  afford  much  to  admire,  so  does 
the  more  ancient  part— the  Old  Town,  perched  on  its 
long  and  abrupt  hill — awaken  feelings  not  less  of  surprise 
than  distress.   *  The  appearance  of  Edinburgh  is  parti- 
cularly striking  at  night,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  city  in  Europe  which  is  rendered  so  beautiful  by  its 
street-lamps  and  house-lights  of  different  kinds.  The 
Old  Town,  the  immense  houses  of  which,  towering  one 
above  another,  are  seen  from  the  splendid  line  of  Princes 
Street,  which  runs  all  along  the  side  of  the  fiower-and- 
tree-filled  valley,  like  a  quay  along  a  river  bank,  is 
particularly  brilliant  at  night    This  Old  Town  glitters 
every  day  of  the  week  with  numberless  ranges  and 
clusters  of  lights,  as  other  cities  do  only  on  great  festive 
occasions.   Yet  all  this  splendid  array  of  lights  is  the 
consequence  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.    All  these 
high  houses  are  filled  with  crowded  inhabitants  from 
cellar  to  roof,  and  every  room  has  its  separate  family. 
As  all  these  poor  people  arc  at  work  till  very  late  at 
night,  light  glimmers  from  the  window  of  every  crowded 
and  comfortless  room ;  whilst  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
whole  suites  of  rooms  lie  unoccupied,  and  consequently 
dark.'    Visiting  the  old  parts  of  the  town,  he  proceeds 
— '  Had  I  not  witnessed  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
Polish  cities,  and  had  I  not  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  so  much  misery,  squalidness,  and  privation  every- 
where connected  with  poverty,  I  should  say  that  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh  was  the  most  painfid  and  humiliating  spec- 
tacle that  human  eye  could  witness  ;  but  so  great  is  the 
amount  of  privation  and  wretchedness  endured  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  that  I  hesitate  to  give  the 
preference  to  any.    Certain  it  is.  however,  that  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh  has  its  own 
very  peculiar  evils,  which  arise  chiefly  from  the  re- 
markable mode  of  building  adopted  in  the  part  of  the 
town  they  inhabit    The  "  closes  "  of  the  Old  Town  are 
probably  the  narrowest  streets  in  the  world.    The  lanes 
and  alleys  of  Genoa,  and  those  of  the  Oriental  cities,  are 
broad  and  spacious  compared  to  them.    Some  are  lite- 
rally ouly  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  two  yards  across  from 
house  to  house !    Formerly  the  houses  in  these  closes 
were  inhabited  by  wealthy  nobles,  and  many  of  them 
still  bear  the  names  of  distinguished  old  families.  It 
may  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  filthy  and  pestilential 
is  the  very  air  in  these  closes.    As  neither  sun  nor 
wind  can  ever  pierce  them,  they  are  always  damp.  In 
many  places  I  saw  heaps  of  dirt  lying  in  them,  which 
lia^l  evidently  been  accumulating  for  years.  Strange 
irregular  piles  of  steps,  placed  like  ladders,  on  the 
outside,  lead  into  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  these 
house?,  which  consist  of  narrow  passages,  stone  steps, 
i\\  A  wretched  holes  of  rooms,  all  forming  the  most  irre- 
gular and  intricate  labyrinths.    The  windows  of  these 
miserable  dens  often  command  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  views  through  tho  narrow  mountain-clefts, 
caWi-d  streets,  over  the  beautiful  New  Town  with  its 
hills,  valleys,  and  gardens.   The  cholera  made  frightful 
ravages  in  these  closes,  often  as  unvisited  by  the  physi- 
cian and  the  police  as  by  tho  sun  and  wind ;  and  it  is 
said  that  some  of  them  are  never  quite  free  from  in- 
fectious diseases  of  the  worst  kinds.    They  contain 
many  Irish  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  Irish  never  can  do 
without  pigs  wherever  they  are,  they  often  take  their 


favourite  animals  to  live  with  them  five  or  six  storeys 
high,  where  they  fatten  them  in  the  bed-chamber  or 
dressing-room  of  some  noble  courtier  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  when 
the  police  endeavoured  to  clean  out  and  set  in  order 
some  of  these  wretched  places,  they  once  had  to  let  down 
a  number  of  pigs  through  a  window  four  storeys  high, 
because  they  bad  grown  too  fat  to  pass  through  the  nar- 
row stone  doorways  by  which  they  were  brought  in. 

'  I  confess  that  I  was  deeply  interested  by  the  extra- 
ordinary scenes  and  sufferings  to  be  witnessed  in  these 
old  parts  of  Edinburgh ;  and  I  visited  them  several  times, 
both  by  day  and  night.  The  most  painful  thought  con- 
nected with  them  was.  that  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  these  places  seem  likely  to  remain  unimproved  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Something,  indeed,  the  autho- 
rities of  Edinburgh  are  doing  here  and  there  for  the 
purification  and  enlargement  of  the  closes ;  and  old 
buildings  and  alleys  are  occasionally  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  new  ones.'  Here  we  must  correct  Mr 
Kohl.  The  authorities  of  Edinburgh  have  never,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  taken  any  pains  to  improve  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  or  to  render  the  place  generally  more 
salubrious.  Old  houses  have  been  removed,  but  only  to 
make  room  for  buildings  suitable  for  the  middle  and 
higher  classes ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  every  such  so- 
called  improvement  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  driv- 
ing the  poor  into  more  confined  spaces.  This  has  been 
again  and  again  represented  to  the  town  authorities ; 
but  without  effect  either  from  the  want  of  common 
sense  to  understand,  or  of  energy  to  grapple  with,  such 
horrors.  Amongst  objects  which  Mr  Kohl  is  pleased  to 
call  interesting,  he  includes  our  own  printing-office, 
which  he  visited,  and  honours  with  a  flattering  notice. 

From  Edinburgh  he  ascended  the  Forth  to  Stir- 
ling, and  thence  to  the  Highlands  by  way  of  Drum- 
mond  Castle  and  Crieff,  Perth  and  Dunkeld.  At  Loch 
Tay,  Mr  Kohl,  on  seeing  a  Highland  drover's  hut,  was 
reminded  of  Landseer's  admirable  picture;  apropos  of 
which  we  are  furnished  with  some  interesting  facts  re- 
garding Highland  droves  and  drovers.  'The  cattle 
forming  one  of  these  great  droves  are  ordered  to  be 
assembled  on  a  certain  day,  at  an  appointed  spot — at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain — on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  village,  and  in  all  probability  of  some  re- 
nowned battle-field.  Herdsmen  are  then  chosen  for  the 
different  divisions  of  the  drove,  and  over  them  all  is 
placed  a  sort  of  leader,  called  a  "  topsman."  This  "  tops- 
man"  executes  all  the  business,  conducts  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  drove,  and  is  responsible  to  the  proprietors 
for  the  value  of  the  cattle.  He  is  always  in  motion  ; 
sometimes  at  the  head,  sometimes  in  the  rear,  and  his 
advice  is  asked  on  all  occasions.  He  knows  the  safest 
roads  through  the  wildest  mountain  districts.  He  usu- 
ally prefers,  if  he  has  any  choice,  the  grassy  byways  to 
the  bard  and  dusty  high-roads,  as  at  the  same  time  more 
agreeable  to  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle,  and  affording  them 
food  on  the  road.  The  topsmen  are  generally  well  paid 
for  their  trouble ;  and  as  bankers  are  to  be  found  every- 
where at  tho  present  day,  the  pecuniary  part  of  their 
affairs  is  generally  transacted  by  means  of  them.  In 
former  days,  the  Highland  proprietor  himself  frequently 
accompanied  his  drove  to  the  south,  and  brought  home 
his  money  in  his  own  hands.  The  day  of  departure  of 
one  of  these  droves  is  usually  one  of  great  importance 
to  all  the  hills  and  glens  in  "the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
this  moment  which  Edwin  Landseer  has  chosen  for  the 
picture  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  as  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
north  on  purpose  to  study  the  character  of  tho  people 
and  of  the  scenery,  the  accuracy  of  all  its  details  renders 
it  not  only  valuable  as  a  masterpiece  of  art  for  poetical 
design  and  treatment  but  also  for  the  ethnographical 
fidelity  of  its  delineation.  The  time  chosen  is  the  early 
morning,  when  the  drove  is  about  to  begin  its  march  to 
the  south.  Tliere  are  the  young  men  who  are  to  accom- 
pany it  taking  leave  of  their  huts,  their  parents,  or  of 
those  still  dearer ;  the  old  people  anxiously  calculating 
the  welcome  profit  which  is  to  return  to  them  from  their 
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departing  cattle;  the  topsman,  who  moat  leare  house 
and  farm,  wife  and  children,  and  to  whose  parting  the 
artist  has  given  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  harmonising  well 
with  a  farewell  scene.  The  landscape  belongs  to  the 
centre  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  at  this  moment 
I  found  myself.  A  range  of  dark  and  cloud-capped 
mountains  appears  in  the  distance,  beyond  which  lie 
the  beautiful  plains  of  the  south,  towards  which  the 
march  proceeds.  A  lako  expands  its  bosom  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  it 
lies  an  ancient  castle  in  ruins,  carrying  back  the  thoughts 
to  stormy  times,  and  to  the  warlike  chieftains  who  in- 
habited it.  Some  of  the  foremost  divisions  of  the  drove 
have  already  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains, 
straggling  about,  as  cattle  do,  and  snatching  on  their  ! 
way  a  mouthful  of  grass,  or  water  from  the  lake,  but 
kept  carefully  apart  by  their  respective  drovers,  who 
walk  soberly  after  them  with  the  earnest  air  of  men 
bent  on  a  great  undertaking.  Some  herdsmen  arc  tak- 
ing a  farewell  cup  at  the  door  of  a  hut,  which  straw,  and 
heather,  and  smoke  point  out  as  a  human  habitation ; 
while  in  the  rude  structure  of  a  little  cart  made  of  a 
kind  of  wicker-work,  we  perceive  that  society,  amidst 
these  Highland  hills,  is  still  in  the  primitive  state  so 
favourable  to  the  efforts  of  the  painter.  The  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  the  principal  figure,  is  that  of  the  tops- 
man,  who,  in  full  travelling  costume,  with  his  kilt  on, 
his  plaid  over  his  shoulder,  his  sandals  on  his  feet,  and 
on  hia  bead  the  "  blue  bonnet"  (probably  made  at  Kil- 
marnock, for  the  Scotch  say  they  are  not  made  properly 
anywhere  else),  has  taken  his  little  son  in  his  arms, 
while  hia  wife  replenishes  his  travelling  bottle  with 
whisky.  The  infant  bos  caught  his  father's  smartly- 
mounted  dirk,  and  is  carrying  it,  as  babies  do  all  things 
they  lay  hold  of,  to  his  mouth.  The  old  white-headed 
father  of  the  topsman  has  come  out  of  the  hut,  and  sat 
down  before  the  door,  his  bent  form  and  wrinkled  face 
indicating  his  great  age;  he  is  probably  somewhat  deaf, 
for  his  unmarried,  blooming,  black-haired  daughter  is 
stooping  down  to  his  ear  to  speak  to  him,  while  she 
wraps  closely  round  him  a  thick  woollen  covering,  to 
protect  him  from  the  sharp  mountain  air.  It  seems  as 
if  this  must  be  the  last  time  the  old  man  could  witness 
this  stirring  scene ;  but  we  may  recollect  in  his  favour 
that  in  Scotland  people  live  to  almost  as  great  an  age  as 
in  Russia  or  Norway.  In  the  year  1821,  there  were  in 
Scotland,  among  2,093,000  of  inhabitants,  no  less  than 
130,000  who  were  above  sixty  years  of  age  -,  that  is,  one 
out  of  every  thirteen.  It  is  likely  that  this  circum- 
stance would  produce  a  very  favourable  influence  on  the 
state  of  national  morals.'  By  Killin  and  Loch  Katrine 
our  traveller  returned  to  Stirling,  and  thence  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  amusing  tourist  is  the 
miscellanoousness  of  his  remarks.  Whatever  thoughts 
suggest  themselves  by  any  of  the  persons  he  meets  or 
scenea  he  witnesses,  he  jots  down  at  once ;  hence  they 
have  a  freshness  and  a  pertinence  which  a  more  syste- 
matic writer  could  not  attain.  With  some  of  these 
scattered  notices  we  conclude. 

An  article  of  food  new  to  the  British  cuisine  is 
suggested  by  the  seed-shops.  'In  general,  the  shops 
of  English  seed-merchants  are  decorated  with  a  num- 
ber of  fine  pumpkins;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
this  kind  of  fruit  Is  never  eaten,  not  even  the  poorest 
knowing  how  to  boil  the  pumpkin,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  table  It  is  grown  merely  for  ornament ;  and  yet 
how  many  poor  people  might  sometimes  make  a  meal 
off  one  pumpkin,  if  somebody  would  only  teach  them 
how  to  dress  it!  lie  who  attempted  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  pumpkin  into  Scot- 
land, might  not  perhaps  have  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  very  splendid  success,  but  suppose  he  only  en- 
riched his  country  by  providing  additional  food  for 
twelve  human  creatures.  The  Romans  voted  a  crown  to 
him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen ;  should  not  he 
be  entitled  to  the  same  reward  who  provided  room  and 


On  his  way  to  Drummond  Castle  our  author  met  with 
a  parish  schoolmaster,  whereupon  the  following  colloquial 
comparison  between  the  condition  of  Scottish  and  Ger- 
man schoolmasters  ensues :— •  I  could  not  help  silently 
comparing  this  abode  [the  schoolmaster's  house]  with 
those  of  our  village  schoolmasters  in  Saxony,  and  won- 
dering at  the  progress  made  of  late  years,  in  this  respect, 
in  Scotland.  I  expressed  aloud  the  agreeable  surprise  I 
felt  at  this  change,  and  my  new  friend  declared  that  be 
was  content  with  his  position.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  added,  "there  was  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among 
the  parish  schoolmasters,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
their  pay."  I  replied  that  the  same  complaint  was  often 
heard  in  Germany ;  and  he  inquired  what  was  the  ave- 
rage pay  of  our  schoolmasters.  "  It  varies  a  good  deal," 
was  my  answer ;  "  some  have  a  hundred,  some  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  but  many  no  more  than  fifty  dollars." 

" How  many  pounds  go  to  a  dollar?"  asked  he 

"  Seven  dollars  go  to  a  pound,"  said  I. 

■  What !"  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  from  his  chair, 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  pay  a  schoolmaster 
with  seven  pounds  a-year?"  "Even  so,"  I  replied, 
M  seven  pounds ;  but  how  much,  then,  do  they  get  with 
you?" 

"  I  know  no  one  who  has  less  than  from  L40  to  L.50 
in  all  Scotland ;  but  the  average  is  L70  or  L.80,  and 
many  go  as  high  as  L.150." 

"What!"  cried  L  springing  up  in  my  turn,  "L.150! 
that  makes  1050  dollars.  A  baron  would  be  satisfied  in 
Germany  with  such  a  revenue  as  that;  and  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  schoolmasters  who  grumble  at  it?" 
"Yea,"  said  he;  "but  recollect  how  dear  things  are 
with  us.  Sugar  costs  eightpence  a  pound,  coffee  two 
shillings:  chocolate  is  still  dearer,  and  tea  not  much 
cheaper.  And  then  how  dear  are  good  beef  and  pork, 
and  plums,  and  puddings,  and  everything  else !"  I  could 
not  deny  this;  but  I  thought  that  our  poor  schoolmasters 
were  content  if  they  had  but  bread.' 


BELTED  WILL  HOWARD. 

We  were  grieved  to  hear  a  few  weeks  sgo  that  the  fine 
old  fortaliee  at  Naworth,  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  thus 
adding  another  item  to  the  list  of  things  fashioned  by 
our  forefathers  of  which  time  or  accident  is  gradually 
depriving  us.  As  a  memorial  of  things  as  they  existed 
when  the  world  was  some  centuries  younger  than  it  is 
now,  and  still  more  of  those  turbulent  days,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  our  border  minstrelsy  has  helped  to  per- 
petuate, Naworth  Castle  was  a  place  of  great  interest 
Its  halls  and  courts,  its  dungeons  and  battlements,  told 
to  the  man  of  reflecting  mind  tales  of  no  dull  character. 
Its  weather-beaten,  time-stricken  walls,  had  witnessed 
deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  (gallantry  and  patrio- 
tism they  were  thought  then)  the  like  of  which,  even  if 
those  walls  had  stood,  they  would,  it  is  hoped,  never 
have  seen  again.  Border  warfare  and  its  horrors  have 
long  since  disappeared  ;  peace,  with  its  blessing?,  now 
reigns  throughout  the  district ;  and  yet  the  mind,  against 
its  better  reason,  cannot  forbear  reverting  with  pleasure 
to  the  agitated  history  of  former  days,  as  transmitted  to 
us  through  the  coloured  media  of  ballad  and  tradition. 
Such  charms  for  all  time  have  adventurous  courage  and 
endurance ;  such  is  the  sanctifying  power  of  time. 
Hence  arises  one  great  source  of  the  pleasure  we  feel  in 
contemplating  an  old  fortress,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  times  of  which  we  speak. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  give  a  description  of  Naworth 
that  we  took  up  onr  pen,  but  to  recount  the  history 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Lord  William  Howard, 
through  whose  residence  there  the  castle  acquired 
much  of  its  celebrity.  This  nobleman  (better  known 
as  4  Belted  Will')  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
whose  name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  lite- 
nature  as  the  first  writer  of  blank  verse  in  *  the  vul- 
gar tongue.'   He  seemed  destined  to  experience  and 
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exemplify  the  truth,  that  no  rank  confers  an  immunity 
from  misfortune ;  nay,  that  at  certain  periods  those 
most  elevated  are  most  liable  to  calamity.  His  mother 
died  shortly  after  his  birth,  his  grandfather  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  and  in  his  ninth  year  he  was  compelled  to 
see  his  father  suffer  the  same  fata  on  Tower  Hill  for  a 
traitorous  attachment  (so  it  was  alleged)  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  sons  were  thereupon  deprived  of  rank 
and  estates,  so  that  they  wore  truly  reduced  to  that 
plight  foreseen  by  the  duke  (whose  grief  had  need  to 
stretch  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death),  when  he  de- 
scribed them,  shortly  before  his  execution,  as  having 
'  nothing  to  feed  the  cormorants  withaL' 

William,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  married  to  his  fa- 
ther's ward,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Dacre,  who  was  by  some 
years  his  junior.  Their  own  statement  in  after-years  was, 
that  at  the  period  of  their  espousals  they  'could  nott  make 
above  twenty-five  yeares  both  togeather.'  Contrary  to 
what  might  naturally  be  expected,  his  marriage  with  this 
lady,  who.  as  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  George  Lord  Dacre, 
brought  Naworth  and  other  large  estates  into  the  Howard 
fam  ily,  was  eminently  happy.  His  attachment  to  her  con- 
tinued unchanged  through  the  troubles  and  distractions 
of  a  long  life.  '  In  his  accounts,'  says  Mr  Howard  of 
Corby  Castle,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family, 
a  folio  volume  printed,  but  not  published,  '  there  are  a 
number  of  presents  to  her,  even  to  decorate  her  person 
at  an  advanced  age ;  and  he  had  her  portrait  taken  by 
Cornelius  Jansen,  the  best  painter  then  known,  when 
she  was  in  her  seventy-third  year.  He  fired  with 
indignation,  amounting  almost  to  implacability,  at  Sir 
William  Hutton's  having  insinuated  that  she,  during 
his  absence,  when  he  was  warden  of  the  marches,  had 
connived  at  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  and  would  scarce 
accept  an  ample  apology.'  The  Earl  of  Arundel.  Lord 
William's  eldest  brother,  having  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  not  deeming  it  safe  to  remain  in  j 
England,  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  the  continent ; 
but  he  was  intercepted  just  as  he  was  stepping  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  William 
and  one  of  his  sisters  soon  followed  their  brother  into  the 
same  place  of  captivity,  at  a  time  most  inconvenient  for 
their  interests.  A  claim  for  the  Dacre  estates  had  been 
set  up  by  Francis  Dacre,  uncle  to  the  two  noblemen's 
wives  j  and  this  claim  he  prosecuted  with  great  eager- 
ness. Notwithstanding  every  unjustifiable  contrivance 
was  resorted  to,  jurors  packed,  'nay,  the  counsellors 
refused  to  plead  their  title  when  they  hadd  been  for- 
melly  reteyned.'  yet  the  trial  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Howards.  After  a  year's  imprisonment,  Lord  William 
was  allowed  to  go  scot  free ;  his  brother  was  also  libe- 
rated, but  not  quite  so  easily ;  they  made  a  star-chamber  | 
matter  of  it,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  fine.  Although  an 
end  had  been  put  to  the  litigation  by  a  solemn  judgment 
against  the  claimant,  it  by  no  means  consorted  with  the 
queen's  policy  to  suffer  such  large  estates  to  pass  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  disaffected  persons,  as  the  Howards 
were  thought  to  be.  They  petitioned  Elizabeth  for  a 
restitution  of  their  rights;  but  it  was  not  until  1601, 
that  is,  thirty  years  after  those  rights  had  accrued, 
nor  until  a  'consideration'  to  the  amount  of  L  10,000 
was  paid  into  her  exchequer,  that  she  consented  to  do 
her  petitioners  the  justice  they  sued  for.  Brighter  days 
dawned  upon  the  house  of  Howard  when  Elizabeth  died. 
It  was  now  that  William  began  to  repair  the  decayed 
castle  at  Naworth,  where  old  Camden  found  him  in 
1 607.  Having  been  appointed  warden  of  the  marches  by 
King  James,  he  garrisoned  Naworth  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  men,  resolving  to  fulfil  his  duties  with  assi- 
duity and  vigour.  His  efficient  measures  so  terrified 
the  Scots,  that  the  very  children  were  stilled  when  their 
mothers  threatened  them  with  his  name ;  a  trick  they 
did  not  fail  to  use  when  need  required.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  Indian  nurses  are  wont,  in  like  manner,  to 
menace  their  rebellious  charges  with  the  vengeance  of 
Saib  Warren  Hastings  even  at  this  day.  '  When  in  their 
greatest  height,'  says  old  Fuller, '  the  moss-troopers  had 
two  great  enemies— the  laws  of  the  land  and  Lord  Wil- 


liam Howard  of  Naworth.  He  sent  many  of  them  to 
Carlisle,  to  that  place  where  the  officer  always  doe*  hit 
work  bp  daylight*  It  seems  that  he  did  not  always 
trouble  himself  to  send  culprits  so  far  as  Carlisle,  for  a 
grove  of  aged  oaks  near  the  castle  lias  been  pointed  out 
as  the  usual  place  of  execution,  where  many  a  border 
marauder,  both  Scotch  and  English,  struggled  his  last. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.  The  lord  warden  being 
a  thoughtful  student,  as  well  as  a  dauntless  soldier,  was 
poring  one  day  over  a  book,  when  a  trooper  hastily 
entered  his  study  to  report  that  a  man  of  dubious  cha- 
racter, from  the  wrong  side  of  the  border,  bad  been 
captured.  He  proceeded  to  inquire  his  master's  plea- 
sure as  to  the  prisoner's  treatment,  when  Lord  William, 
indignant  at  the  interruption,  exclaimed, '  Hang  him,  in 
the  devil's  name !'  To  hear  was  to  obey ;  the  captive 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  no  command  could  be  couched  in 
plainer  words.  The  soldier,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
puzzling  nature  of  schoolmen's  pages,  nor  supposing  for 
a  moment  that  his  master  had  frowned  (as  King  John 
would  have  had  Hubert  think)  'more  out  of  humour  than 
advised  respect,'  straightway  hurried  his  unfortunate 
prisoner  to  a  convenient  tree.  Imagine  Lord  William's 
surprise  when,  upon  expressing  a  desire  to  examine  the 
case,  he  was  informed  that  his  previous  order  had  been 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  His  lordship's  library  was  placed 
alongside  his  oratory,  high  up  in  the  eastern  tower, 
communicating  by  a  narrow  stone  stair  with  his  dor- 
mitory. From  a  catalogue  which  he  drew  up,  we  were 
glad  to  perceive  that  his  collection  comprised  Shak- 
speare's  plays  and  Homer's  Iliad,  as  it  showed  that  not- 
withstanding his  predilection  for  the  severer  studies  of 
theology  and  history,  and  in  spite  of  the  distractions 
consequent  upon  a  military  life,  he  could  occasionally 
find  leisure  to  unbend  his  mind  over  the  creations  of 


poetic  genius.  From  what  we  know  of  his  scholastic 
habits,  we  can  well  believe  that,  secure  within  his 
'  peaceful  citadel '  amongst  his  beloved  books,  he  often 
allowed  the  storm  of  elements,  or  of  circumstance,  to 
blow  without  as  it  listed. 

It  seems  that  his  lordship  frequently  rode  up  to 
London.  The  expense  of  a  journey,  with  twenty  atten- 
dants and  twelve  horses,  amounted  to  about  L15 — a 
fact  which  shows  the  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  between  that  time  and  the  present,  since  he  must 
have  been  at  least  six  days  on  the  road.  A  century  earlier, 
a  similar  journey  from  Skipton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
London,  cost  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  with  thirty-three 
servants,  L.7,  16s.  In  1622  Lord  William  was  attacked 
with  an  illness  of  some  danger,  since  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  betake  himself  to  Spa,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
then  the  fashionable  bathing-place,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  health.  In  passing,  wo  may  notice  that 
this  place  has  given  its  name  to  every  other  medicinal 
spring,  all  of  them  being  now  termed  Spas.  The  water- 
drinkers,  always  a  vagrant  tribe,  have  discovered  else- 
where bnmnen  of  filthier  tinge  and  more  offensive  odour, 
and  the  glory  of  Spa  has  become  eclipsed;  but  they 
cannot  take  away  the  honour  it  possesses  of  being  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  of  the  visit  in  1717  of  Peter  the 
Great  To  return,  however,  to  our  subject  Mr  Howard, 
in  the  work  from  which  we  before  quoted,  informs  ua 
that  Lady  Howard  was  often  called  'Bessie  with  the 
Braid  Apron,'  not,  as  he  conceived,  from  any  embroidery 
of  that  part  of  her  dress,  but  using  the  word  broad  in 
allusion  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  her  possessions. 
This  may  be  so ;  but  in  Mr  Howard's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  epithet  by  which  that  lady's  husband  is  usually 
known,  we  think  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  These  are  Mr  Howard's  words  — 
'Lord  William  is,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
called  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  "Belted  Will  Howard," 
meaning,  I  apprehend,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing the  baldrick,  or  broad  belt  which  was  formerly  worn 
as  a  distinguishing  badge  by  persons  of  high  station. 
But  this  as  to  him  is  not  at  all  founded  in  fact  *>  the 
belts  which  he  wears  in  his 
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narrow.  Bat  the  characteristic  epithet  with  which  his 
name  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  Bauld,  meaning 
Bold  Wyllie.'  We  shall  now  give  Sir  Walter's  sketch 
of  the  Lord  of  Naworth— 

than  whom  knight 
Was  ncrer  dabbed  more  bold  in  fight. 
Nor  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 
Mure  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 

*  *  * 

Costly  hte  garb,  hU  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  hU  doublet  shaped  of  buff. 

With  »alin  slashed  and  lined ; 
Taw  ny  hi*  boot,  and  sold  hl»  spur, 
HI.  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

Ilia  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  marcluiwn  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  Btuddtd  Ml 


,  in  rude  phrase,  the  «.,...«:.. 
Howard  Belted  Will. 


The  'broad  and  studded  belt'  here  alluded  to  was 
preserved  at  Naworth  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
fire,  amongst  other  memorials  of  its  brave  wearer.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  much  remarkable  for  breadth  as 
for  the  metal  studs  upon  its  surface,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  this  couplet  in  German,  a  translation  of  which  is 
subjoined  :— 

O  mensch  gedenck  an  dieson  tag 
Dasn  Gottcs  stare k e  hand  vermag. 

[O  man !  reflect  that  on  this  day 
Uod's  hand  hath  power  to  sbto  or  slay.] 

The  appellation  of  *  belted'  may  be  easily  traced  to  this 
bald  rick.  Doubtless,  in  the  vulgar  imagination,  its  un- 
couth characters  locked  up  some  mysterious  charm  that 
protected  the  person  of  its  wearer  from  danger ;  an  im- 
pression that  he  himself  would  be  in  no  haste  to  remove, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  countenanced  both  by  his  fear- 
less activity  and  the  hours  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
study. 

Lord  William  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  apparently  a  reverent  student  of  her  creed.  His 
library  contained  many  religious  treatises,  and  amongst 
them  was  one  upon  the  Real  Presence,  with  the  auto- 
graph of  its  author,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
'  a  martyr,  if  not  to  the  truth  that  is  recorded  in  the 
authentic  book  of  heaven,  yet  to  that  copy  of  it  which 
he  thought  authentic,  which  was  written  upon  his  heart 
in  the  antique  characters  of  authoritative  age.'  *  Will 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  a  motto  on  the  title-pages 
of  his  books  in  allusion  to  the  subject ;  for  instance,  in 
Calvin's  Institutes,  he  had  placed  in  Latin  St  Paul's 
exhortation,  4  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall ;'  whilst  in  an  astronomical  treatise  by 
Galileo,  he  had  written— 

For  thear  glory  U  to  change. 
And  thear  liberty  to  range. 

History  and  antiquities  engrossed  much  of  the  lord 
warden's  attention,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  Arundel 
collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  notes  and  copies  of  ancient  documents  in  his  own 
neat  handwriting.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  collector  of  the 
Cottonian  manuscripts ;  indeed  one  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  Sir  Robert's  son.  One  of  his  letters  to  the 
antiquary,  preserved  in  that  collection,  exhibits  his 
laudable  anxiety  as  a  '  lover  of  venerable  antiquity '  in 
so  striking  a  light,  that  we  shall  transcribe  part  of  it 
The  letter  is  dated  'Naward,  \&  Augusti,  1608;'  and 
we  must  premise  that  Sir  Robert  and  Camden  had,  in 
their  travels  northwards,  visited  that  place  the  preceding 
year.  One  might  imagine,  from  the  mention  of  '  these 
extreamc  partes,'  and  '  this  cold  region,'  that  it  was  with- 
in the  Arctic  circle  instead  of  Cumberland  that  Lord 
William  lived.  4  Sir  Thomas,  the  curate  of  Willemon- 
suicke,  that  you  directed  me  to,  is  removed,  and  his  suc- 
cessor would  not  adventure  to  deliver  the  stones  before 
he  knewe  his  master's  pleasure,  which  at  first  motion  I 
obteined.    Till  haye  tyme  was  past,  I  could  gett  no 


draughts  to  undertake  to  carry  them,  and  now  haie 
tyme  is  done,  there  are  no  draughts  in  the  countrio  able 
to  drawe  them,  so  as  thereuppon  I  have  appointed  myne 
owne  draughts  to  deliver  them  at  Newborne,  from 
whence  I  doubt  not  but  they  shal  be  spedily  conveied 
by  water  to  Mr  Ruddall,  who  I  assure  myselfe  will  take 
the  opportunitie  of  the  first  vessle  to  transport  them  to 
the  most  convenient  haven,  from  whence  you  may  with 
most  speed  loag  them  in  such  a  place  as  you  intend  they 
shall  rest  without  remove,  which  I  wishe  maie  remaine 
as  many  yeares  in  your  limits,  under  the  protection  of 
your  name  and  familie,  as  they  have  had  residence  in 
these  partes  sence  the  author  of  them  did  first  erect 
them  ;  for  that  I  much  feare  I  shall  not  this  yeare  see 
you  in  these  extreame  partes,  I  thought  good  to  informe 
you  in  generalL  but  not  to  mention  any  in  particular, 
that  I  have  gotten,  and  know  we  are  to  have  nee  re 
about  me,  at  least  12  stones,  most  of  them  faire  inscrip- 
tions, that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of,  and  your  pen- 
nance  shal  be  to  come  yourself  and  pick  out  the  con- 
tents before  you  gett  any  knowledge  of  them.  And  so, 
earnestly  desiringe  so  much  happines  as  once  more  to 
sec  you  in  this  cold  region,  I  will  ever  more  rest  your 
professed  friend,  William  Howard.'  Here  was  a  polite 
invitation  to  an  Oldbock  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Here  was  a  bonne  bottche  for  an  Oldbuck  of  any  century 
—•twelve  stones'  with  4 faire  inscriptions.'  The  only 
drawback  from  the  promised  pleasure  was  the  fairntM 
of  the  inscriptions;  your  genuine  antiquary  prefers  a 
lettered  stone  too  illegible  for  any  eyes  but  Ids  own  to 
decipher  it  We  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  first 
sentence  of  the  foregoing  letter  contains  an  instance  of 
the  custom  that  formerly  obtained  of  styling  the  clergy 
4  Sir,'  a  custom  of  which  Shakspeare  has  several  ex- 
amples. 

Lord  William  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
the  present  owner  of  Naworth.  He  died  in  1640,  hav- 
ing liad  fifteen  children  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his 


•  Hartley  Coleridge. 


SIMON  SAWLEY'S  SHILLING. 

On  a  steep  hill-side,  sloping  down  to  one  of  our  lovely 
English  rivers,  stands  a  small  village,  looking  so  still 
and  sequestered,  that  none  would  imagine  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  weavers,  employed  in 
a  silk-mill  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  How  it  has  pre- 
served its  primitive  rural  appearance,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  above-mentioned  mill, 
struck  by  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  detached  cottages, 
followed  the  example  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
built  similar  ones  for  his  workpeople ;  for  the  hill-side 
is  dotted  over  with  cottages  of  every  variety,  from 
amongst  which  rises  the  taper  spire  of  the  village 
church,  surrounded  by  its  quiet  burial-ground.  There 
is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  general  aspect  of 
the  village.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  one  row  of  cot- 
tages, facing  the  river,  with  gay  flower-plots  in  front," 
sloping  to  the  water's  edge,  and  larger  gardens  behind, 
divided  from  each  other  by  thick  thorn  hedges.  In  one 
of  the  cleanest  of  these  cottages,  with  the  trimmest 
flower-plot  and  best  stocked  garden,  there  lived,  at  the 
time  I  knew  Westleigh,  a  certain  Simon  Sawley,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  should  say  a  certain 
Mrs  Simon  Sawley,  for  she  being  the  more  authorita- 
tive person,  the  residence  was  always  so  designated  in 
the  village.  Simon  was  a  well-meaning,  good-natured, 
inoffensive  sort  of  man — a  good  hand  at  his  work  ;  but 
not  celebrated  for  great  power  of  intellect  or  strength 
of  mind,  nis  wife  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  with  soft 
brown  eyes,  a  fine  clear  complexion,  a  neat  compact 
figure,  and  mild  expression  of  countenance.  Her  voice 
was  sweet  and  subdued  in  its  tone,  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  you  would  have  pronounced  her  the  meekest 
and  gentlest  of  her  gentle  sex.  But  alas !  appearances 
are  proverbially  deceitful— a  truth  to  which,  no  doubt 
we  can  all  testify  -,  but  none  with  more  reason  than  poor 
Simon.    Martha  Sawley,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  1  was 
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not  a  woman  to  be  put  upon  by  anybody which  meant, 
that  she  wu  a  woman  who  would  hare  her  own  way  in 
spite  of  everybody.  In  fact,  like  many  mild-looking, 
smooth-spoken  women,  Martha  possessed  that  uncon- 
querable obstinacy  that  neither  intreaties  nor  threats 
can  soften  or  subdue.  She  never  scolded,  she  rarely 
lectured,  but  quietly  and  steadily  pursued  the  settled 
purpose  of  her  soul,  regardless  alike  of  the  wishes  or 
convenience  of  others.  If  ever  it  happened  that  she  met 
with  more  than  usual  opposition,  she  would  assumo  the 
air  of  a  deeply  injured  person,  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence,  or,  when  absolutely  obliged  to  speak,  answer 
only  in  monosyllables ;  and,  in  short,  fall  into  a  sullen 
fit,  from  which  nothing  short  of  the  most  entire  submis- 
sion to  her  will  could  rouse  her.  It  was  rarely,  indued, 
that  honest  Simon  ventured  upon  anything  like  oppo- 
sition ;  for,  though  not  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
development  of  either  the  arithmetical  or  reasoning 
powers,  he  had  learned,  from  experience,  to  count  the 
cost  before  entering  upon  the  war,  and  to  avoid  a 
contest  which  must  end  in  total  defeat  There  was, 
however,  one  point  upon  which,  though  ho  no  longer 
ventured  any  open  resistance,  he  secretly  indulged  in 
feelings  of  a  rebellious  and  insubordinate  nature.  Mrs 
Sawley  insisted  that  he  should  every  Saturday  bring 
home  to  her  the  whole  of  his  week's  wages,  without  any 
deduction  whatever.  This,  of  course,  was  quite  right, 
and  what  every  good  husband  does,  or  ought  to  do: 
but  this  was  not  all ;  she  would  not  allow  him  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  not  even  on  the  condition  of  never  spend- 
ing it ;  for,  as  she  was  wont  to  remark,  '  men  are  but 
men  at  the  best,  and  frail  creatures,'  therefore  it  was 
better  not  to  put  temptation  in  their  way ;  '  besides,  for 
her  part,  she  could  not  see  what  a  man,  who  had  a  good 
wife  to  provide  everything  comfortable  for  him,  could 
want  with  money.'  He  worked  for  it,  and  she  spent  it, 
to  the  best  advantage  of  course;  and  that,  in  her  opi- 
nion, was  the  order  of  Providence. 

One  lovely  evening  towards  the  latter  end  of  spring, 
Simon  was  busy  in  his  garden.  It  happened  that  he 
was  occupied  near  the  hedge  which  divided  his  terri- 
tories from  those  of  his  next  neighbour.  Like  most 
remarkable  individuals,  Simon  had  his  eccentricities, 
one  of  which  was  a  habit,  when  any  affair  of  moment 
weighed  on  his  mind,  of  indulging  in  audrble  soliloquy ; 
and  as  he  worked,  he  talked  to  the  following  effect : — 
•  Well,  it  is  too  bad,  that  it  is;  thirty  shillings  a-week. 
let  alone  odd  jobs,  and  never  a  farthing  to  bless  myself 
with.  Tom  Jones  said  he  wouldn't  stand  it,  if  he  was 
me ;  he'd  be  master.  But  it's  easy  talking ;  he  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  he  isn't  married,  and  don't  know 
Martha.  Well,  never  mind.  I've  got — yes,  here  it  is, 
safe  and  sound — I've  got  a  shilling;  I  haw  a  shilling 
that  nobody  knows  nothing  about'  And  after  gazing 
fondly  at  it  for  some  minutes,  he  put  it  again  into  his 
pocket  which  he  buttoned  carefully  up,  pulled  his  waist- 
coat well  down,  and  patting  it  several  times  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  hidden 
treasure,  he  resumed  his  work  with  great  self-compla- 
cency. It  is  commonly  said  that  stono  walls  have  ears ; 
and  it  has  been  a  notorious  fact,  ever  since  the  days  of 
King  Midas's  barber,  that  woods  and  groves  are  the 
most  treacherous  of  confidants.  Certain  it  is  that 
Simon's  secret  was  no  longer  his  own ;  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  another,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  before-mentioned  hedge. 

However,  Simon  continued  his  work,  in  blissful  igno- 
rance, until  the  sound  of  Martha's  voice  from  the  back- 
door warned  him  that  supper  was  ready.  That  night 
he  lay  awake  some  time  longer  than  usual,  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  bewilder- 
ing sum  in  his  possession.  First  he  thought  of  pur- 
chasing himself  a  new  fishing-rod ;  then  of  buying  a  fine 
tulip  for  his  flower-garden.  Various  temptations  of  a 
similar  nature  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination ; 
but  to  all  there  was  one  grand  objection — inquiries  wero 
sure  to  be  mode  as  to  where  the  purchase- money  came 
from ;  Martha  would  get  to  know  all  about  it  and  that 


would  never  do ;  so  every  idea  of  the  kind  was  dismissed 
entirely.  Then  he  determined  to  keep  it  until  a  good 
opportunity  occurred  of  proving  to  his  fellow-workmen 
and  acquaintances,  especially  to  Tom  Jones,  that  he  had 
money,  and  could  spend  it  on  a  glass  of  ale  or  mug  of 
porter  with  the  best  of  them.  At  last  a  bright  idea 
struck  him :  he  would— yes,  that  he  would— put  it  into 
the  savings*  bank.  With  a  mind  set  at  case  by  this  laud- 
able resolution,  Simon  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  his 
shilling  had,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  accu- 
mulated to  such  a  degree,  as  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
a  cow,  two  pigs,  and  a  stock  of  tulips  that  made  hii 
garden  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  village. 
The  next  morning  proving  to  his  great  satisfaction  wet 
Simon  (in  order  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  ho  had 
formed)  proposed  taking  his  dinner  with  him  to  the 
mill,  instead  of  returning  home  at  noon.  Having  hap- 
pily accomplished  his  purpose  with  little  trouble — for, 
as  it  was  washing-day,  Martha  was  perfectly  willing  to 
have  him  out  of  her  way— he  set  off,  walking  with  the 
conscious  dignity  of  a  man  worth  something.  As  he 
passed  along,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  himself  the 
object  of  general  attention  ana  amusement  Inquiries 
as  to  his  health,  state  of  mind,  and  future  plans,  were 
showered  upon  him.  One  wished  to  know  when  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  his  carriage,  and  another  hoped  he 
would  not  forget  old  friends  now  be  was  so  great  a  man. 
Nor  was  his  bewilderment  lessened  on  arriving  at  the 
mill,  for  all  his  fellow-workmen  were  ready  with  a  joko 
and  a  laugh  at  his  expense.  But  Simon,  like  Socrates, 
was  a  practical  philosopher,  and  he  bore  all  their  raillery 
as  a  philosopher  should — with  unruffled  calmness.  As 
soon  as  the  bell  for  the  dinner-hour  rang,  he  left  his 
work,  and  having  despatched  his  own  with  all  possible 
speed,  he,  not  without  some  trepidation,  made  his  way 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he  knew  there  was  a 
savings'  bank  wliich  would  be  open  that  day.  On  reach- 
ing his  destination,  he  first  looked  cautiously  round,  to 
make  sure  he  was  unobserved,  and  seeing  no  one  he 
knew,  he  boldly  entered.  Mr  Vivian,  Simon's  master, 
was  one  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  this  bank,  and 
happened  to  be  in  attendance  that  day.  Simon,  and 
Simon's  domestic  grievances,  were  well  known  to  him, 
therefore  his  appearance  in  such  a  place  occasioned  some 
little  surprise.  '  Well,  Simon,'  said  he,  '  what  is  your 
business ;  nothing  the  matter  at  the  mill,  I  hope  ?' 

•No,  sir,'  replied  Simon;  *I  came  about  a  little 
matter  of  my  own,  regarding  a  bit  of  money  I  was 
thinking  of  putting  into  the  bank.' 

'  Tliat's  right  Simon  ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it'  aaid  Mr 
Vivian.  4  You  are  getting  good  wages,  and  are  now 
strong  and  hearty ;  it  is  very  proper  you  should  lay  by 
something  against  old  age  or  sickness.  But  how  is 
if  added  he,  smiling,  'that  you  have  come  without 
Martha?* 

'The  truth  is,'  said  Simon,  twisting  his  hat  round 
and  round  as  he  spoke — '  the  truth  is,  sir,  Martha  don't 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  and  that's  one  reason  I 
brought  it  here,  thinking  it  would  be  safe,  you  know, 
sir. 

4  Oh,  indeed !— that  is  it  is  it?'  said  Mr  Vivian. 

4  Why,  you  see,  sir,  it's  this  way,'  continued  Simon, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential  tone— 4  it's  a  trifle  I 
made  unbeknown  to  anybody ;  so  I  says  to  myself,  if  I 
keep  it  by  me,  Martha  will  be  sure  to  get  at  it  and  if 
I  spend  it  why,  she'll  get  to  know,  and  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  it;  so  I'll  put  it  in  the  bank,  and  Chen 
I  shall  have  it  safe,  and  it'll  be  making  more ;  and,' 
concluded  Simon,  who,  during  this  speech  had  been 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  from  the  bottom  of  which  he  at 
length  brought  forth  his  shilling,  4  here  it  is,  and  youll 
be  so  good  as  not  to  mention  it  sir.' 

4  Oh,  certainly  not  if  you  wish  it'  replied  Mr  Vivian, 
unable  to  suppress  his  amusement  at  Simon's  simplicity ; 
4  but  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  your  shilling  will, 
as  you  say,  be  making  more.  If  you  leave  it  here  for 
five  or  six  years,  it  will  still  be  but  a  shilling;  on  the- 
contrary,  if,  every  week  or  fortnight,  you  added  a  little 
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more  to  it,  it  would  at  the  end  of  that  time  amount  to 
a  sum  that  would  really  be  useful  to  you.' 
It  was  no  small  disappointment  to  Simon  to  hear 
hi*  shilling  would  not  accumulate  of  its  own 
accord ;  but  the  great  object  was  still  attainable ;  so  he 
said  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a  somewhat  despairing  tone, 
'  I'd  like  to  leave  it,  if  you've  no  objection,  sir ;  at  any 
rate,  it'll  be  safe ;  and  if  /  should  get  another  shilling, 
why,  I'll  be  sure  to  bring  it  too.' 

'If,*  said  Mr  Vivian,  who,  though  greatly  amused, 
pitied  Simon's  evident  disappointment—'  if  you  really 
are  anxious  to  be  laying  something  by,  and  do  not 
mind  a  little  extra  work,  I  think  I  can  enable  you  to 
do  so.  I  have  occasion  to  send  twice  or  three  times 
a-week  to  town  on  business,  and  am  just  now  in  want 
of  a  messenger  I  can  trust  I  know  you  to  be  honest 
and  trustworthy,  and  if  you  like  to  undertake  the  job, 
I  will  put  whatever  you  earn  in  that  way  into  the  sav- 
ings' bank,  and  it  will  not  interfere  with  your  regular 
wages.' 

Simon's  countenance  brightened  at  this  proposal.  It 
was  just  the  very  thing  for  him.  He  eagerly  accepted 
the  offer;  and  after  expressing  his  thanks,  and  begging 
his  master's  secrecy,  he,  with  a  lightened  heart  as  well 
as  pocket,  returned  to  Westleigh.  He  was  now  doubly 
armed  against  the  raillery  of  his  companions.  Various 
were  the  devices  to  which  they  resorted  to  induce 
Simon  to  part  with,  or  even  to  display  his  treasure ; 
but,  to  their  great  surprise,  against  remonstrances,  in- 
treaties.  and  ridicule,  he  was  proof.  It  was  all  in  vain, 
even  when  Tom  Jones  hid  himself  behind  the  hedge. 
Whether  Simon  suspected  the  treachery  of  which  it 
had  been  guilty,  certain  it  is  that  ho  never  again  chose 
that  part  of  his  garden  for  his  self-communings. 

So  weeks,  months,  and  years  passed  away,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  shilling  remained  unsolved.  What  had 
become  of  it,  nobody  could  tell ;  and,  an  it  usually  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
faithless  enough  to  doubt  whether  it  had  ever  existed. 
In  the  meantime,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs 
Sawley  silently  acquiesced  in  her  husband's  spending 
any  of  his  time  in  the  service  of  another,  in  return  for 
which  nothing  was  forthcoming.  On  tho  contrary,  few 
days  passed  on  which  she  had  not  some  observations  to 
make  on  the  comparative  merits  of  prudence  and  good 
nature,  always  placing  the  former  virtue  (which,  ac- 
cording to  her  definition,  consisted  in  getting  everything 
and  giving  nothing)  far  above  the  latter,  which,  indeed, 
she  considered  as  only  another  word  for  sheer  folly,  and 
concluding  with  a  general  remark  on  the  contemptible 
i  of  those  who  wei 


were  guilty  of  it  All  this,  how- 
ever, Simon  bore  without  flinching,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  knowledge  of  being  treated  with  injustice 
that  inspires  even  the  meekest  spirit  with  fortitude. 
Nay,  sometimes  Martha  could  almost  have  imagined 
that  Simon  turned  away  his  face  to  conceal  a  smile.  A 
smile  at  her !  but  no,  it  was  impossible ;  she  could  not 
admit  her  own  eyes  as  credible  witnesses  to  so  auda- 
cious an  act. 

About  six  years  after  Simon's  first  visit  to  the  sav- 
ings' bank,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm. 
The  fracture  was  severe,  and  the  pain  of  the  setting, 
united  with  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  for  some  time  disabled  from  his  work,  brought 
on  a  low  fever,  which  for  many  weeks  confined  him  to 
his  bed ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  able  to  leave  it 
he  was  so  weakened  and  reduced  as  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful when  ho  would  be  strong  enough  again  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Added  to  this  misfortune, 
food  was  that  year  remarkably  dear ;  the  harvest  was 
bad,  and  the  potato  crop  indifferent ;  and  though  Martha 
was  an  excellent  nurse  and  manager,  it  surpassed  even 
her  powers  to  provide  food  and  medicine,  with  little 
or  nothing  coming  in.  Their  neighbours  sympathised 
sincerely  in  their  distress,  and  gave  the  best  proofs  of 
their  sympathy  by  rendering  them  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power ;  but  they  were  but  poor  themselves,  and 
found  difficulty  enough  in  making  all  ends  meet  It 


was  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  when  rent  was 
due,  a  doctor's  bill  in  prospect  And,  turn  which  way 
they  would,  nothing  but  debt  and  poverty  staring 
them  in  the  face,  that  Simon  remembered  his  secret 
hoard.  From  the  time  of  their  first  agreement  his 
kind  master  had  regularly  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  earning  a  small  sum  over  and  above  his 
weekly  wages,  which,  instead  of  paying  to  him,  he 
had  put  into  the  savings'  bank.  What  it  amounted 
to  by  this  time,  Simon  did  not  know;  but  he  thought 
it  never  could  be  worse  wanted,  and  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  afford  some  relief.  His  astonish- 
ment was  scarcely  less  than  his  delight  to  find  him- 
self master  of  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  was  enough, 
more  than  enough,  to  pay  all  his  debts.  No  farmer, 
contemplating  Ids  flocks  and  herds,  his  well-stored  barns 
and  crowded  granaries;  no  merchant  welcoming  into 
port  the  costly  freight  that  almost  doubles  his  already 
overflowing  wealth ;  no  young  heir,  gazing  on  the  spa- 
cious park,  the  sunny  fields,  and  stately  woods  that  he 
can  call  his  own,  ever  felt  such  pure  and  unalloyed  hap- 
piness as  swelled  the  heart  and  glistened  in  the  eye  of 
poor  Simon  as  he  looked  upon  his  well-earned  wealth. 
And  Martha,  what  did  she  say,  what  did  she  think? 
Martha  had  been  taking  a  few  lessons  in  a  school  that 
seldom  fails  to  profit  and  improve  those  who  come 
under  its  discipline — the  school  of  adversity.  She  bad 
suffered  anxiety,  privation,  and  want;  seen  the  husband, 
whom,  after  all,  she  truly  loved,  feeble  and  suffering, 
without  being  able  to  procure  those  things  she  knew 
to  be  necessary  to  restore  him  to  ease  and  health ;  and 
had  known  what  it  was  to  have  her  children  crying 
around  her  for  the  bread  she  had  not  to  give.  The 
tears  of  joy  she  shed  when  informed  of  this  timely  but 
most  unexpected  relief,  were  not  unmingled  with  those 
of  shame  and  self-reproach ;  and  sincerely  did  she  now 
regret  her  unkindness  and  selfishness.  She  said  little, 
for  Martha  was  not  a  woman  of  many  promises ;  but 
she  resolved  that  nothing  on  her  part  should  ever  again 
give  occasion  for  concealment  on  his.  Nor  was  her 
resolution  in  vain.  In  a  short  time  Simon,  with  proper 
nourishment  and  goal  nursing,  regained  his  accustomed 
health  and  strength,  and  returned  to  his  employment ; 
and  though  they  had  a  hard  winter  and  spring,  yet 
pleased  with  themselves  and  each  other,  they  got  well 
through  it.  Theirs  had  always  been  a  clean,  well- 
managed  household ;  but  now,  brightened  by  love  and 
confidence,  there  was  no  happier  family  in  Westleigh, 
nor  did  they  ever  fail  to  spare  something  every  week 
from  their  earnings  to  put  into  the  savings'  bank. 

Great  was  the  wonder,  and  many  the  congratulations 
of  the  good  people  of  Westleigh ;  and  to  think,  as  Simon 
said  many  times  in  a  day,  '  to  think  that  all  this  good 
should  come  from  my  shilling ;'  for  he  persisted  in  re- 
garding that  as  the  grand  source  of  his  happiness.  To 
this  day,  it  is  common  in  the  village,  when  speaking  of 
an  industrious  prosperous  family,  to  say  that  such  per- 
sons have '  got  a  shilling  that  nobody  knows  of.' 

THE  MAURITIUS. 

East  of  the  African  continent,  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
studded  with  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Madagascar, 
Bourbon,  and  Mauritius,  are  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant Madagascar,  930  miles  in  length  by  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  300,  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  is  under  native  rule  ; 
Bourbon,  40  miles  long  by  26  in  breadth,  and  530  miles 
farther  seaward,  is  a  dependency  of  France ;  and  the 
Mauritius,  about  36  miles  in  length  by  an  average 
breadth  of  22,  and  70  miles  north-east  of  Bourbon, 
belongs  to  Britain.  Situated  on  the  highway  of  our 
eastern  commerce,  this  island,  independent  of  its  pro- 
duce, is  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions,  form- 
ing a  great  resting-place  for  the  numerous  traders 
that  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean.  Important  as  it  is, 
ess  is  known  of  the  Mauritius  than  of  any 
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other  British  dependency,  and  therefore  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  history,  natural  resources,  population,  and  com- 
merce, chiefly  gleaned  from  a  recent  source,*  may  be 
alike  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  it  in  1598,  called  it  by  its 
present  name,  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice,  made  a 
settlement  in  it  so  late  as  1644,  which,  however, 
they  abandoned  early  in  the  succeeding  century.  The 
French  having  occupied  Bourbon  in  16*7,  sent  occa- 
sional settlers  to  the  Mauritius ;  and  on  its  evacuation 
by  the  Dutch,  they  established  a  regular  colony,  but  did 
not  take  formal  possession  of  the  island  till  1721.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  after,  the  celebrated  but  unfortunate  M.  de 
Bourdon  nay  e  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Mauritius, 
or  Isle  de  France,  as  it  was  at  this  time  called ;  and 
perceiving  the  importance  of  the  island,  and  its  excel- 
lent harbours,  to  any  power  having  possessions  in  India, 
set  about  its  improvement  with  a  zeal  and  success  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  Besides  extending  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  he 
introduced  the  manioc  root  from  South  America,  and 
cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper,  &c  from  the  Dutch  islands ; 
fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Port  Louis,  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  created  as  well  as  fortified ;  and 
constructed  numerous  roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  public 
works.  In  1746  M.  de  Bourdonnaye  was  recalled;  but 
during  the  whole  period  that  the  Mauritius  belonged  to 
the  French,  the  effects  of  his  good  government  and  skill 
were  vividly  perceptible,  nay,  are  not  obliterated  even 
at  the  present  day.  After  the  possessions  of  France  in 
India  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  importance  of  the 
Mauritius  as  a  naval  station  became  painfully  apparent 
to  Britain ;  for,  during  the  last  war,  our  shipping  suffered 
by  the  privateers  and  cruisers  of  that  island  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  Exas- 
perated by  these  losses,  the  British  government  sent  a 
strong  armament  against  it  in  1810;  it  surrendered  to 
our  arms ;  and  was  finally  ceded  to  us  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1815.  Since  then,  it  has  continued  in  our  hands, 
and,  along  with  a  number  of  adjacent  islets,  as  Rod- 
rique,  St  Brandon,  the  Seychelles,  Providence,  Agalega, 
&c  constitutes  a  colonial  government,  of  which  St 
Louis  is  the  capital. 

Physically  considered,  the  Mauritius  presents  the 
same  rugged  and  mountainous  features  which  charac- 
terise the  whole  of  the  islands  in  that  region  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  strictly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has 
several  craters,  which  have  evidently  become  dormant 
within  the  current  geological  era.  Its  rocks  and  moun- 
tains are  universally  basaltic;  and  limestone  is  only 
found  as  the  basis  of  the  coral  reefs  which  skirt  the 
shores.  '  From  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached,'  says 
Tulloch  in  his  report,  '  the  aspect  is  singularly  abrupt 
and  picturesque.  The  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior,  where  it  forms  three  chains  of  moun- 
tains, from  1800  to  2600  feet  in  height,  intersecting  the 
country  in  different  directions.  Except  towards  the 
summit,  these  are  generally  covered  with  wood,  and  in 
many  parts  cleft  into  deep  ravines,  through  which 
numerous  rivulets  find  their  way  to  the  low  grounds, 
and  terminate  in  about  twenty  small  rivers,  by  which 
the  whole  line  of  coast  is  well  watered,  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Though,  from  its  mountainous 
and  rugged  character,  a  great  part  of  the  interior  is  not 
available  for  any  useful  purpose,  yet  extensive  plains, 
several  leagues  in  circumference,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
high  lands;  and  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast,  most  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  either  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  for  raising  any  de- 
scription of  tropical  produce.  Extensive  forests  still 
cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  districts  of  Mahe- 
bourg,  the  Savanna,  and  Flacq.  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  are  several  small  lakes.   The  soil  in  many  parts 

*  A  Narratire  of  a  Visit  to  the  MauriUua  and  South  ft  film 
By  J  much  backhouse.   London  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  1844. 


is  exceedingly  rich,  consisting  either  of  black  vegetable 
mould,  or  a  bed  of  stiff  clay  of  considerable  depth  j 
occasionally,  the  clay  is  found  mixed  with  iron  ore  and 
the  debris  of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Louis,  and  generally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  there  is  but  a  scanty  covering  of  light  friable 
soil  over  a  rocky  substratum  of  coralline  formation. 
The  whole  coast  is  surrounded  by  reefs  of  coral,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  openings,  through  which  vessels 
can  approach  the  shore,  and  at  these  points  the  different 
military  posts  for  the  defence  of  the  island  have  been 
established.  In  so  far  as  regards  temperature,  rain, 
physical  aspect,  and  diversity  of  climate,  the  Mauritius 
exhibits  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica,  though, 
being  south  of  the  line,  the  seasons  are  reversed — sum- 
mer extending  from  October  to  April,  and  winter  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  principal  rainy  season  is 
from  the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  showers  are  frequent  at  all  times.  Hurricanes  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  create  great  devastation, 
with  much  loss  of  life;  they  principally  occur  in  January, 
February,  and  March.' 

The  produce  of  the  Mauritius,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  tropical  situation,  consists  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  various  spices,  besides  ebony,  tortoise  shell, 
and  other  minor  articles.  In  1826,  the  equalisation  of 
the  Mauritian  and  West  India  sugar-duties  gave  a  re- 
markable impulse  to  the  trade  of  the  former  island ; 
and  since  then,  the  sugar-cane  has  been  cultivated  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
Wheat,  maize,  yams,  manioc,  bananas,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  are  raised  in  limited  quantities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  derive  their  main  supply  of  farinaceous 
food  from  Hindostan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mada- 
gascar. According  to  Macculloch,  the  sugar  exported 
from  the  island  in  1837  amounted  to  68^  million  pounds, 
of  which  fully  nine-tenths  came  to  England.  The  other 
exports,  though  considerable,  are  unimportant  in  com- 
parison. During  the  same  year  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  amounted  to  L.1,035,783,  while  the  exports  only 
reached  L.83 1,050 ;  and  of  a  public  revenue  of  L.  187,780, 
only  L.177,740  was  expended;  so  that,  independent  of 
its  utility  as  a  maritime  station,  this  island  is,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
dependencies  of  the  British  government.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  effect  on 
labour  in  the  Mauritius  that  it  has  had  on  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  consequently  the  plantations  continue 
to  yield  the  same  amount  of  produce  as  formerly ;  though 
it  is  believed  by  competent  judges  that  the  culture  of 
•agar  has  reached  its  maximum.  To  guard  against  the 
anticipated  effects  of  emancipation,  a  great  number  of 
hill-coolies  were  brought  from  India ;  but,  despite  the 
regulations  under  which  they  were  introduced,  their  con- 
dition was  little  better  than  that  of  slavery,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, their  introduction  has  been  stopped.  Labourers 
from  India,  China,  Madagascar,  &c.  are,  however,  within 
reach  of  the  planter ;  and  with  these,  and  the  emanci- 
pated negroes,  the  labour  market  seems  abundantly 
supplied.  It  is,  no  doubt,  now  more  difficult  to  obtain 
hands,  and  more  care  is  necessary  to  retain  them ;  but, 
otherwise,  the  dreaded  results  of  emancipation  have 
been  belied.  The  only  complaint,  according  to  Mr  Back- 
house, seemed  to  be,  *  that  many  of  the  women,  instead 
of  going  to  the  field  to  labour,  chose  to  stay  at  home 
to  take  care  of  their  huts  and  families !' — a  result  which 
ought  to  form  anything  rather  than  cause  of  complaint, 
were  it  not  that  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  older 
planters  are  blunted  and  their  hearts  steeled  by  a  long 
course  of  slavery  and  its  concomitant  inhumanities. 

Respecting  the  government  of  the  Mauritius  and  its 
dependencies,  little  need  be  said.  Power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  and  a  colonial  legislative  council  of  fifteen 
members,  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  in 
council.  The  governor  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  an 
executive  council,  composed,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  advocate-general,  and  the  officer 
second  in  command.    Justice  is  administered  in  a 
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supreme  civil  and  criminal  court  with  three  judges,  and 
in  a  petty  court,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  as  also 
by  such  local  courts  as  the  governor  may  see  fit  to  esta- 
blish. There  are  always  certain  detachments  of  the 
artillery,  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  of  the  line, 
stationed  in  the  island,  whoso  head-quarters  are  Port 
Louis  and  Mahcbourg,  the  two  principal  towns — the  for- 
mer situated  on  the  north-west,  and  the  latter  on  the 
south-eastern  shore.  So  much  for  the  general  history, 
resources,  and  commerce  of  the  Mauritius ;  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  more  minute  features  of  its  towns  and 
scenery,  and  at  the  social  condition  of  its  mixed  popu- 
lation, as  sketched  by  Mr  Backhouse. 

'  The  town  of  Fort  Louis  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mauritius,  in  a  cove  formed  by  a 
series  of  basaltic  hills,  portions  of  which  are  woody : 
they  vary  in  height  from  1058  to  2639  feet.  The  Pouce 
(Thumb),  which  lies  directly  behind  the  town,  is  the 
highest  point  The  lower  portion  of  many  of  the  houses 
is  of  hewn  basalt,  and  the  upper  of  wood ;  others  are 
entirely  of  wood,  painted.  The  streets  are  rather  nar- 
row ;  they  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  have  footpaths 
with  basaltic  curb-stones,  and  are  macadamised.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  little  courts  in  front,  well  stocked 
with  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  and  beautiful  date  and  cocoa- 
nut  palms.  There  are  magnificent  acacias,  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  as  well  as  tamarinds  and  other  trees,  in 
some  of  the  streets;  and  bananas,  caladiums,  marvels 
I  of  Peru,  and  many  other  striking  plants,  on  the  border 
of  a  stream  from  the  mountains,  that  runs  through  the 
town.  An  open  space,  like  a  race-course,  lies  behind 
the  town :  it  is  called  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  several  large  villas,  built  in  a  style  of  neatness 
and  elegance  like  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities 
'  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  population  of  Port 
I  Louis  in  1836  was  27,645,  of  whom  6679  males  and 
6664  females  were  free,  and  8247  males  and  6655  females 
I  were  apprentices.  Most  of  the  latter  and  some  of  the 
former  were  persons  of  colour.  French  is  the  language 
universally  spoken. 

'  We  took  up  our  abode  at  Massey's  hotel,  the  only 
decent  inn  in  Port  Louis.  It  is  three  storeys  high,  and 
has  the  hall  and  lower  rooms  floored  with  marble ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  paper  exhibiting  large  landscapes ; 
the  stairs  and  floors  of  the  upper  rooms  are  painted 
red,  as  is  common  here,  and  rubbed  bright ;  the  beds 
are  covered  with  muslin  curtains  to  keep  off  mosquitos, 
these  insects  being  numerous,  and  the  heat  rendering  it 
necessary  to  have  the  windows  open  at  night.  Here, 
for  four  dollars  (twelve  shilling*')  a-day  each,  we  had 
small  bedrooms,  with  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
dinner  at  half  past  five,  at  the  table  d'hote.  The  latter 
was  in  French  style,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
small  dishes,  and  succeeded  immediately  by  coffee. 
Burgundy  wine,  diluted  with  water,  was  the  common 
beverage  at  dinner ;  but  though  considered  as  adapted 
to  the  climate — and  probably  it  is  the  most  so  of  any 
fermented  liquor— yet  persons  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  drinking  customs,  have  taken  water  only, 
have  found  themselves  better  rather  than  worse  for  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  the  Burgundy  wine.'  This  much 
I  for  the  capital  of  the  Mauritius,  in  which  Mr  Backhouse 
j  found  everything  excessively  dear.  Board  at  Massey's 
hotel,  12s.  a-day;  a  watch-glass,  4s. ;  a  country  break- 
fast, 3s. ;  thirty  miles  in  an  oil-cloth  covered  omnibus, 
12s. ;  mutton,  Is.  per  pound ;  beef,  8d.  to  lOd. ;  venison, 
2a ;  asses,  from  L20  to  L.80 ;  and  fine  horses  or  mules 
at  twice  that  sum. 

Mahcbourg,  the  second  town  and  port  in  the  island, 
is  described  as  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  '  a  pic- 
turesque craggy  range  of  woody  mountains,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  deep  bay,  into  which  two  rivers  discharge  them- 
selves. The  bay  is  called  Grand  Port,  and  fronted  by  a 
coral  reef  that  keeps  the  waters  tranquil  within,  while 
the  roar  of  the  surge  tumbling  upon  it  without,  continu- 
ally strikes  the  ear.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets 
of  wooden  houses,  chiefly  of  one  storey,  many  of  them 
shops  with  open  fronts,  and  a  large  military  barrack  of 


stone.  The  population  of  the  town,  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Grand  Port,  was  in  1836,  of  free  persons,  males, 
1672  ;  females,  1613  ;  apprentices,  males,  3337  ;  females, 
2316.'  This  disproportion  between  the  number  of  males 
and  females  prevails  still  more  extensively  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  one  of  the  most  clamant  evils  in  the  Mau- 
ritius. Occasioned  originally  by  slavery,  and  augmented 
during  the  introduction  of  the  hill-coolies,  of  whom  only 
about  200  women  were  brought  with  upwards  of  10,000 
men,  it  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  much  immorality 
and  crime,  for  which  a  long  continuance  of  freedom  and 
education  are  the  only  adequate  remedies. 

The  next  and  only  other  place  of  note  visited  by  Mr 
Backhouse  was  the  inland  village  of  Pamplemousses, 
famous  for  its  botanic  garden,  established  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  tomb  raised  to  the  memory  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  tale  respecting  whom  was  founded  on  some  I 
circumstances  connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  St  Geran 
on  the  18th  of  August  1744.  This  incident,  so  affect- 
ingly  told  by  St  Pierre,  took  place  on  the  Ue  d'Ambre, 
a  small  projecting  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  north-east  of 
the  island,  covered  with  a  few  cocoa-palms  and  strag- 
gling screw-pines.  The  following  sketch  of  the  district 
which  formed  the  scene  of  so  well  known  a  tale  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 4  On  the  borders  of  a  shady  part 
of  the  road  near  Pampleraousses,  the  beautiful  orange 
and  white  varieties  of  Thunhergia  Alata  were  growing, 
much  in  the  manner  that  ground-ivy  grows  in  England ; 
and  by  the  side  of  a  brook  there  was  a  species  of  paper- 
reed,  and  a  remarkable  palm  from  Madagascar,  from 
the  fibres  of  which  beautiful  cloth,  resembling  stuff,  was 
made.  The  country  between  Port  Louis  and  Pample- 
mousses is  grassy,  nearly  flat,  and  but  little  cultivated, 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pouce,  Moka, 
and  Peter  Bot.  Beyond  the  village,  the  country  is  more 
undulating.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
vesicular  basalt,  among  which  the  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated. In  many  of  the  fields  the  stones  are  collected  in 
ridges,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  others  into  squares; 
the  canes  are  planted  in  the  spaces  between  these  rude 
walls.  Some  of  the  stones  are  small,  and  others  are  as 
large  as  a  man's  head;  but  the  soil  among  them  is 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  cane,  which  thrives  even 
in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the  stones  preserve 
it  from  drought  In  some  places  there  are  also  fields 
of  manioc,  and  plantations  of  bananas,  &c. ;  in  others 
the  wood  has  not  yet  been  cleared,  and  among  it  are 
many  trees  of  ebony,  also  custard-apples,  guavas,  &c. 
that  have  become  wild.' 

The  surface  of  the  Mauritius,  however,  is  not  all  so 
tame  and  accessible ;  much  of  the  mountain  scenery  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  4  In  the  evening  we  accompanied 
a  gentleman,  who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the 
colony,  to  his  residence  on  Plaines  Wilhems,  seven  miles 
from  Port  Louis,  across  the  Grande  Riviere,  and  behind 
the  mountains.  Many  persons  of  opulence  reside  in  this 
district,  which,  being  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  much  cooler  than  the  town.  The  road  was 
crowded  with  people— Hindoos  and  Malabar s,  as  well  as 
blacks  and  Creoles,  just  (1838)  emerging  from  slavery. 
Many  of  them  were  returning  from  washing  in  the 
Grande  Riviere,  and  were  carrying  large  bundles  of 
clothes.  Some  parts  of  the  country  were  not  cultivated, 
but  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  stones.  Other  parts 
were  occupied  by  houses  of  the  colonists,  huts  of  the 
coloured  population,  and  fields  of  manioc  and  sugar- 
cane.  Mine  oi  tne  neios  were  noraerea  witn  a  screw- 
pine,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making  sugar- 
bags,  and  with  Agave  Americana,  Fourcroea  yigantea, 
large  plants,  with  aloe-like  foliage,  that  have  been  used 
for  fences,  but  have  become  naturalised,  as  has  also  the 
Indian  fig  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  ravine 
of  the  Grande  Riviere  is  very  beautiful,  being  deep, 
and  thickly  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  from  among 
which  rocks  and  numerous  waterfalls  emerge.'  The 
botanist  will  find  a  large  field  of  interesting  facts 
in  Mr  Backhouse's  volume,  narrated  with  the  brevity 
and  precision  of  a  scientific  naturalist 
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The  animals  of  tho  Mauritius  are  comparatively  few 
and  insignificant*  if  we  except  the  fish,  turtles,  shell- 
fish, and  corals,  which  abound  along  its  shores.  Wild 
hogs  and  deer  are  met  with  in  the  forests,  and  occa- 
sionally furnish  sport  to  the  settlers.  No  beasts  of  prey 
or  venomous  reptile  exist  in  the  island ;  but  small  lizards 
are  numerous,  investing  even  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Mahebourg  and  Port  Louis.  They  are  quite  harmless, 
however,  eating  flies  and  mosquitos,  and  occasionally 
partaking  of  the  delicacies  in  the  pantry.  The  tropic 
bird  builds  in  the  mountain  forests  and  on  the  sea-cliffs ; 
and  a  small  hawk,  about  the  size  of  our  own  sparrow- 
hawk,  is  said  to  be  the  only  bird  of  prey  in  the  island. 
Monkeys  are  not  unfrequcntly  met  with ;  a  species  of 
bare  is  also  found ;  and  rabbits  are  naturalised  on  the 
east  coast  Two  species  of  partridge,  and  some  pigeons, 
are  the  chief  wild  birds  killed  for  food.  The  dodo  for- 
merly found  in  the  island  is  now  extinct,  at  least  no 
one  has  met  with  it  during  the  present  century.  In- 
sects are  numerous,  and,  as  in  all  hot  climates,  exceed- 
ingly troublesome :  but  the  natives  seem  to  make  re- 
prisals in  return ;  for  the  combs  of  a  large  ochre-coloured 
wasp  are  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Fort  Louis,  the  roasted 
larvae  or  grubs  being  prized  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Creole 
population. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mauritius,  mixed  and  multi- 
farious as  they  are,  seem  to  enjoy  conditions  more 
favourable  than  those  of  other  recently  emancipated 
countries.    Their  climate,  though  hot,  is  healthy;  little 
clothing  is  required*,  and  though  farinaceous  food  be 
rather  high-priced,  their  country  yields,  at  little  ex- 
pense, sugar,  coffee,  manioc,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  bread- 
fruit, pine-apples,  and  other  tropical  produce.  Sla- 
very has  still  left  them  far  in  the  rear  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  of  a  knowledge  of  true  religion ;  and  it  will 
require  many  years  of  patient  labour  and  care  to  spread 
the  light  of  a  better  state  of  things  amongst  them. 
Numerous  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  diffe- 
rent missionary  societies  and  of  the  government,  are 
now  established,  and  meet  with  encouragement  Mr 
Backhouse  speaks  .well  of  these  institutions,  and  re- 
gards them  as  amongst  the  most  hopeful  buddings  of 
general  improvement  that  he  saw  on  the  island.  Besides 
schools,  there  are  temperance  societies,  prayer  meet- 
ings, chapels  belonging  to  different  sects,  and  other 
means  of  religious  and  intellectual  instruction.  Indeed 
the  colony  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  progress,  though 
it  is  much  retarded  by  the  retention  of  old  French 
law,  and  by  the  influence  of  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
planters  in  power,  who  sre  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  orders.    Temperance  does  not  seem  to 
be  one  of  their  prominent  virtues.    4  The  lower  order 
of  blacks  in  Fort  Louis  is  much  debased  by  drink- 
ing at  the  authorised  canteens.   These  are  farmed  from 
the  government  by  a  private  individual ;  and  though 
subjected  to  some  good  regulations,  respecting  being 
open  to  the  street,  and  burning  lights  inside,  so  that 
every  person  in  them  may  be  distinctly  seen,  yet  they 
afford  facilities  for  obtaining  strong  drink,  such  as 
always  increase  its  consumption  among  certain  classed. 
There  are  also  canteens  in  the  military  barracks,  the 
profits  of  which  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  soldiers'  widows ;  and  many  such  widows  they  make  ; 
for  rarely  a  week  elapses  without  some  of  the  soldiery 
dying  from  delirium  tremeni,  consequent  upon  drink- 
ing.'  It  is  clear  that  this  love  of  liquor  among  the 
lower  orders,  and  especially  among  the  recently  eman- 
cipated negroes,  can  only  be  restrained  by  a  higher 
state  of  education,  which  will  enable  them  to  compre- 
hend the  evils  it  gives  rise  to,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  winch  an  opposite  course  would  procure. 
But  while  education  and  religion  work  their  way,  they 
ought  to  be  aided  by  the  positive  co-operation  of  go- 
vernment, in  lessening  the  facility  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  indulgence.    It  is  a  blind  and  fatuous  policy 
that,  of  expending  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  care 
upon  the  correction  of  vice,  and  niggardly  grudging 
the  smallest  allowance  for  its  prevention.   Thus,  while 


scouoia  are  left  to  the  care  of  private  individuals  k» 
the  charity  of  missionary  societies,  prisons  and  hospitals 
are  erected  and  maintained  by  government  for  the  cor- 
rection and  cure  of  those  led  into  vice  and 


cipally  through  ignorance  and  intemperance. 

'  The  prison  of  the  court  of  justice  is  under 
ably  good  management  The  building  is  incommodious, 
scarcely  admitting  of  classification  ;  but  a  new  one,  in- 
tended to  remedy  its  defects,  containing  eighty  cells,  is 
in  progress  of  erection.  The  prisoners  confined  in  it 
are  debtors, persons  committed  for  trial,  and  those  under 
sentence.  The  last  are  employed  in  picking  oakum, 
breaking  stones,  making  baskets  and  nets,  and  in 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  &c, ;  and  some  are  daily  marched 
out  to  work  at  the  citadel  and  roads.  All  prisoners  of 
this  class  are  required  to  work ;  and  if  they  have  m* 
been  accustomed  to  any  regular  occupation,  tliey  ar>? 
requested  to  choose  one,  in  order  that  they  may  not  he 
ultimately  turned  out  of  prison  without  the  mean*  of 
earning  a  subsistence.  The  receipts  for  labour  in  1  $36 
only  amounted  to  L86,  7a  9d. ;  but  in  18S7  they  had 
increased  to  L.205,  la  One  half  of  the  money  is  ap- 
propriated toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  prison, 
the  other  is  divided  among  such  prisoners,  on  being 
discharged,  as  shall  have  conducted  themselves  welL' 
Similar  accounts  are  given  of  the  Bagne  prison,  in  which 
slave  apprentices  guilty  of  *  marooning'  (running  away), 
and  other  misdemeanours,  are  confined ;  of  the  prison' at 
Mahebourg;  and  of  the  military  hospital,  of  which  Mr 
Backhouse  remarks  that  it  is  a  pity  so  large  and  fine  a 
building  should  be  required  chiefly  for  persons  who  bare 
made  themselves  ill  either  by  drinking  or  other  mors! 
delinquency.  Crimes  of  a  serious  description  are  happDj 
fewer  than  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  number  and  mixed  nature  of  the  Mauritian  popula- 
tion. Murder  and  assassination  are  rare  robbery  and 
theft  are  not  unfrequent ;  inarooninp,  intemperance, 
assault,  licentiousness,  and  the  like,  forming  the  great 
bulk  of  the  criminal  calendar. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  U»r  Mauritians  aiTi«v" 
little  matter  for  remark.    Those  r.f  the  higher  ai>4 
middle  classes  are  more  French  than  F.nglish.  though 
the  religious  observances,  education,  modes  of  living, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  mother  country,  are  gradually  pre- 
vailing, more  particularly  since  the  period  of  eman- 
cipation.   Those  of  the  lower  orders  are  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  Creole,  Negro,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  English, 
which  can  only  be  successfully  amalgamated  into  one  by 
the  endeavours  of  the  British  government,  its  teachers, 
and  ministers  of  religion.   In  general,  the  inhabitant* 
are  frank  and  affable  to  each  other ;  though  slavery,  as 
elsewhere,  has  stamped  distinctions  even  among  thos* 
now  equal  in  rank,  which  it  will  require  many  years  of 
freedom  to  efface.   To  be  without  shoes  is  the  bade?  of 
bondage ;  and  a  negro,  who  will  endure  any  amount  of 
abuse  you  may  choose  to  heap  upon  him,  will  skulk  at 
the  very  mention  of  *  barefoot'   These  distinctions  of 
caste  are  kept  up  even  in  death  ;  and  the  cemetery  of 
Port  Louis,  one  of  the  most  picturesqno  that  could*  K- 
imagined,  is  divided  into  compartments  for  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  negro,  the  Chinese,  and  Hindoo,  as  if  the 
universal  doom  of '  earth  to  earth '  should  pay  deference 
even  to  the  rank  of  common  inanimate  dements.  A 
population  composed  of  so  many  different  people  must 
of  course  have  many  religious  rites  and  observances . 
and  thus  it  is  that  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  prevails  even  among  those  who,  by  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  are  regarded  as  Christiana.  Several 
of  these  observances,  as  the  Yamscy,  kept  eleven  days 
once  in  eleven  months  by  the  Hindoos,  is  a  curious  in- 
termixture of  gaiety,  frivolity,  feasting,  and  refigioG. 
Music,  processions,  dancing,  gay  dresses,  portable  pa- 
godas, banners,  idols,  and  feasting,  compose  this  ritual, 
which,  though  not  partaken  in.  is,  seemingly,  witnessed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  the  island.    These  dis- 
plays of  heathenism  are,  however,  passing  away,  and 
by  and  by  will  be  held  as  mere  holidays,  jnst  as  fhs 
j  god-days  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors  were  observed  in 
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Britain  long  after  there  was  no  religious  idea  attached 
to  them,  and  when  vre  were  profeasexlly  a  nation  of 
Christians.  The  dresses  of  the  lower  orders  are  simple,  | 
and  adapted  to  the  climate ;  though  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  desirable  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
loin-cloth  and  turban  were  added  to  their  wardrobes. 
The  females  generally  go  without  caps,  but  many  wear 
their  hair  tastefully  done  up  in  huge  tortoise  shell  combs ; 
and  those  of  the  elder  women  tie  coloured  handkerchiefs 
over  their  heads  above  their  combs,  or  even  wear  veils 
thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Such  is  a  brief  glance  at  the  Mauritius,  its  history, 
produce,  commerce,  scenery,  and  population,  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  that,  small  as  it  is,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  colonial  dependencies,  and  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  that  government  can  bestow,  if  not 
on  account  of  its  resources,  at  least  for  the 


PERILS  OF  BUFFALO-HUNTING. 

Amoxo  the  numerous  stork's  of  the  cliase  in  India,  Ame- 
rica, and  at  home,  with  which  we  have  amused  our  readers, 
the  following  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  related  by  Mr  Fcatherstonhaugh  in  hi*  Kxcuraion  through 
the  .Slitve  States — a  work  noticed  in  No.  '27  of  our  current 


ic» : — 

'The  most  interesting  hunter's  story  I  have  ever  heard 
was  told  me  by  our  host,  Mr  Percival,  who  has  followed  the 
forest-chase  from  his  youth.  In  1807  he  was  on  a  trapping 
expedition  with  two  companions  on  the  Washita,  when  they 
left  him  to  kill  buffalo,  bear,  and  the  larger  game;  and 
he  remained  to  trap  the  stream*  for  beaver.  He  had  not 
met  with  very  good  success,  and  had  been  without  meat 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when,  turning  a  small  bond  of  the 
river,  he  espied  a  noble- looking  old  male  buff  alo  lying  down 
on  tho  beach.  Having  secured  his  canoe,  he  crept  Boftly 
through  a  com-brako  which  lsy  between  tho  animal  and 
himself,  and  finsd.  The  sliot  was  an  indifferent  one,  and 
only  wounded  the  animal  in  the  side ;  but  it  roused  him, 
and  having  crossed  the  river,  he  soon  lay  down  again. 
This  was  about  noon,  when  tho  animal,  having  grazed,  was 
resting  himself  in  a  cool  place.  Percival  now  crossed  the 
river  also  in  his  canoe,  and  got  into  the  woods,  whioh  were 
there  very  open,  and  somewhat  broken  by  little  patches  of 
prairie  land  ;  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  these  parts  of 
Arkansas,  where  forest  and  prairie  often  seem  to  bo  con- 
tending for  the  mastery.  But  the  bull  being  suspicions, 
rose  before  the  hunter  came  near  enough  to  him,  nnd  took 
to  the  open  woods.  Percival  was  an  experienced  hunter ; 
he  had  killed  several  hundred  buffaloes,  and  knew  their 
tempers  in  every  sort  of  situation.  He  knew  that  the  ani- 
mal, when  in  large  herds,  was  easily  mastered,  and  was  well 
aware  that  when  alone  he  was  sometimes  dogged,  and  even 
dangerous ;  he  therefore  followed  his  prey  cautiously  for 
about  a  mile,  ktiowing  that  he  would  lie  down  again  era 
long.  The  buffalo  now  stopped,  and  Percival  got  within 
fifty  yards  of  him,  watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  him 
mortally ;  but  the  beast  seeing  his  enemy  so  near,  wheeled 
completely  round,  put  his  huge  shaggy  head  close  to  the 
ground  before  his  fore-feet,  as  is  their  custom  when  they 
attack  each  other,  and  rapidly  advanced  upon  the  hunter, 
who  instantly  fired,  and  put  his  ball  through  the  bull's 
nose  ;  bat  seeing  the  temper  the  beast  was  in,  and  know- 
ing what  a  serious  antagonist  he  was  when  ou  the  offensive, 
he  also  immediately  turned  and  fled. 

*  In  running  down  a  short  hill  some  briers  threw  htm 
down,  and  he  dropped  his  gun.  There  was  a  tree  not  far 
from  him  of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  depend  upon  his  reaching  it  ;  but  as  he 
rose  to  make  a  push  for  it,  the  buffalo  struck  him  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  hip  with  his  horn,  and  slightly  wounded 
him.  Before  the  beast,  however,  could  wheel  round  upon 
him  again,  he  gained  the  tree,  upon  which  all  the  chance 
he  had  of  preserving  his  life  rested.  A  very  few  feet  from 
this  tree  grew  a  sapling,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  a  most  fortunate  circumstanco  for  the  hunter,  as  it 
contributed  materially  to  save  his  life.  The  buffalo  now 
doggedly  followed  up  his  purpose  of  destroying  his  adver- 
sary, and  a  system  of  attack  and  defence  commenced  that 
perhaps  is  without  a  parallel.  The  buffalo  went  round  and 
round  the  tree  pursuing  the  man,  jumping  at  him  in  tho 
peculiar  manner  of  that  animal,  every  time  he  thought 


there  was  a  chance  of  hitting  hhn  ;  whilst  Percival,  grasp- 
ing tho  tree  with  his  arms,  swung  himself  round  it  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  animal  could  follow  him.  In  this 
manner  the  buffalo  harassed  him  more  than  four  hourt,  un- 
til his  hands  became  so  sore  with  rubbing  against  the 
rough  bark  of  tho  oak  tree,  and  his  limbs  so  fatigued,  that 
he  began  to  be  disheartened. 

'  In  going  ronnd  tho  tree,  tho  buffalo  would  sometimes 
pass  between  it  and  the  sapling ;  lmt  the  distance  between 
them  was  so  narrow  that  it  inconvenienced  him,  es]>ccially 
when  he  wanted  to  make  his  jumps ;  he  therefore  fre- 
quently went  round  the  sapling  instead  of  going  inside  of 
it.  The  time  thus  consumed  was  precious  to  Percival ;  it 
enabled  him  to  breathe,  and  to  consider  how  he  should 
defend  himself. 

'After  so  many  hours*  fruitless  labour,  the  bull  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  pristine  vigour,  and  became  slower  in  his  mo- 
tions: he  would  now  mako  his  short  start,  preparatory  to 
his  jump,  only  at  intervals ;  and  even  then  nc  jumped 
doubtingly,  as  if  he  saw  that  Percival  would  avoid  his  blow 
by  swinging  to  the  other  side.  It  was  evident  he  was 
baffled,  and  was  considering  what  he  should  do.  Still  con- 
tinuing in  his  course  round  the  tree,  but  in  this  slow  man- 
ner, he  at  length  made  an  extrsordinary  feint,  that  docs 
honour  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  buffalo  family.  Ho 
made  his  little  start  as  usual,  and  when  Percival  swung 
himself  round,  the  bull,  instead  of  aiming  his  blow  in  the 
direction  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  suddenly  turned 
to  tliat  side  of  the  tree  where  Percival  would  be  brought 
when  he  had  swung  himself  round,  and  struck  with  all  his 
might.  The  feint  had  almost  succeeded:  Percival  only 
just  saved  his  head,  and  received  a  severe  contusion  on  his 
arm,  which  was  paralysed  for  an  instant.  He  now  began 
to  despair  of  saving  his  life;  his  limbs  trembled  under  htm; 
he  thought  the  buffalo  would  wear  him  out;  and  it  was  so 
inexpressibly  painful  to  him  to  carry  on  this  singular  de- 
fence, that  at  one  time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  tree,  and  permitting  tho  animal  to  destroy  him,  as  a 
mode  of  saving  himself  from  i»iu  and  anxiety  that  were 
intolerable. 

*  But  the  buffalo,  just  at  that  time  giving  decided  symp- 
toms of  being  as  tired  as  himself,  now  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Percival  took  courage.  Remeuilwring  that 
he  had  his  butcher's  knife  in  his  breast,  he  took  it  out,  and 
began  to  contrive  plans  of  offence ;  and  when  the  bull, 
having  rested  a  while,  recommenced  his  old  rounds,  Perci- 
val took  advantage  of  the  slowness  of  his  motions,  and 
using  a  great  deal  of  address  and  management,  contrived 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  to  stab  and  cut  him  in  a 
dozen  different  places.  The  animal  now  became  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  although  ho  continued  to  walk 
round  the  tree,  he  made  no  more  jumps,  commenting  him- 
self with  keeping  his  head  and  neck  close  to  it.  This  closed 
the  conflict,  for  it  enabled  Percival  to  extend  his  right  arm, 
nnd  give  him  two  deadly  stabs  in  the  eyes.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  frantic  rage  of  the  unwieldy  animal  when  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  ho  bellowed,  he  groaned,  he  pawed  the 
ground,  and  gave  out  every  sign  of  conscious  ruin  and  im- 
mitigable fury  ;  he  leaned"  against  the  sapling  for  support, 
and  twice  knocked  himself  down  by  rushing  with  his  head 
at  the  large  tree.  Tho  second  fall  terminated  this  strange 
trajrio  combat,  which  had  now  lasted  nearly  six  hours.  The 
buffalo  had  not  strength  to  rise,  and  the  conqueror,  step- 
ping up  to  him,  and  lifting  rip  his  nigh  shoulder,  cut  all  tho 
flesh  and  ligaments  loose,  nnd  tumcd  it  over  his  back.  Ho 
then,  after  resting  himself  a  few  minutes,  skinned  the 
beast,  took  a  part  of  tho  meat  to  his  canoe,  inado  a  fire, 
broiled  and  ate  it, 

'  Of  the  intense  anxiety  of  mind  produced  in  the  hunter 
by  this  conflict,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  tact,  that 
when  he  joined  his  companions  after  a  separation  of  forty 
days,  they  asked  why  he  looked  so  pale  and  emaciated,  and 
inquired  "  if  he  had  been  down  with  the  fever?"  He  then 
related  to  them  his  adventure  with  the  buffalo,  adding,  that 
from  that  very  evening  when  he  prevailed  over  the  animal, 
he  had  never  got  any  quiet  rest ;  and  so  severely  had  his 
nervous  system  been  shaken,  that  as  soon  as  the  occupations 
of  tl>c  day  were  over,  and  he  had  lain  down  to  rest,  the  image 


of  the  resolute  and  powerful  animal  always  came  before 
him,  putting  his  life  in  jeopardy  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
creating  in  him  such  a  desperate  agitation  of  mind,  tliat  ho 
was  constantly  jumping  up  from  the  ground  to  defend  him- 
self: such  was  his  state,  that  he  who  had  been  formerly 
proverbial  for  his  daring  and  resolution,  now  trembled  with 
apprehension  even  when  a  covey  of  quails  unexpectedly 
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flushed  before  him.  Mr  Percival  told  me  that  thrco 
months  liad  elapsed  after  this  adventure  before  his  sleep 
became  tranquil,  and  that  although  twenty-seven  years 
had  now  passed  away,  every  sudden  noise  would  dis- 
concert him,  even  if  it  were  the  e rowing  of  a  cock.  Ten 
years  ago  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  place  where  so 
memorable  a  passage  in  his  life  occurred,  ana  he  found  the 
bark  of  the  tree  sufficiently  torn  and  abraded  to  have 
identified  it,  even  if  the  bones  of  lua  ancient  adversary  had 
not  been  there.' 


AUTUMN. 
[From  «  Landscape  Lyrist.'] 


BY  WILLIAM  AXDKRSOIT. 

Til  a  orchard's  plenteous  store. 
The  apple- boughs  overburdened  with  their  load. 
That  passers-by  may  gather  from  the  road, 

Hang  now  the  near  walls  o'er : 

And  filbert*,  bursting  fair, 
Reduce  the  loiterer  to  reach  tho  hand, 
And  pluck  the  offered  treasures  of  the  land. 

With  wood-nuts  that  are  there. 


The  hamlet  1*  at  peace ; 
And,  In  the  ripened  field*,  the  reapers  ply 
Their  useful  labour ;  while  a  golden  sky 

Smiles  on  the  soil's  increase. 

To  the  romantic  spring, 
That  gushes  lone  beneath  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  cottage  maidens  go  their  jars  to  fill, 

While  carol*  rude  they  sing. 

Bwect  Is  the  cuckoo's  song 
In  early 
The  nigh 

Pours  it*  gay  notes  along  ; 

And  in  the  thunder's  roar. 
In  autumn,  when  the  sudden 
Sweet  »lngs  the  missel-thrush 

The  bunting  tempest  o'er  !  • 

As  solitary  tree. 
That,  pilgrim-like,  seathless,  amid  the  shock 
Of  rudest  storm*  that  bunt  the  sterner  rock, 
i  it*  grandeur  free. 


Hut  sweeter  than  them  all, 
And  «oftcr  than  the  voice  of  love  returned, 
Are  the  untutored  lays  of  lips  sunburned 
'.tbatfall! 


To  i 
Is  rich  I 

They  plunge  in  . 

Or  ramble  far  and  near. 

How  oft,  when  changeful  Time 
lias  sprinkled  o'er  our  locks  its  silver  threads, 
Kemcmbrance  brings  to  mini " 

The  pastimes  of  our  prime  ! 

The  lowing  of  the  kine, 
In  distant  rooadow-gladts,  comes  on  the  car, 
With  taste  of  nature  fre»li,  liku  I 

Of  rustics,  as  they  join 


Each  rural  sound  has  in  it  Joy  and  health : 
Man  now  should  gamer  thought  as  well  as 
And  gladly  truth  receive. 

The  calm  and  picturesque ; 
The  foliaged  cedar,  and  the  wreathed  beech, 
More  glowing  thoughts  and  impulses  can  teach 

Than  Learning  from  his  desk  ! 


A  FRAGMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

'      TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Are  there  any  among  you,  my  young  friends,  who  desire 
to  preserve  health  and  cheerfulness  through  life,  and  at 
length  to  reach  a  good  old  age  ?  If  so,  listen  to  what  I  am 
about  to  toll  you. 

A  considerable  time  ago  I  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  tho  day  that  a  man  had  died  near  London  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  110  years,  that  he  never  had  been  ill,  and 
that  he  had  maintained  through  life  a  cheerful,  happy  tem- 
perament. I  wrote  immediately  to  Ixmdon,  t>egging  to 
know  if,  in  the  old  man's  treatment  of  himself,  there  had 
been  any  peculiarity  which  had  rendered  his  life  so 
lengthened  and  so  happy,  and  the  answer  I  received  was  as 
follows : — 

*  He  was  uniformly  kind  and  obliging  to  everybody  •  he 
quarrelled  with  no  one  ;  he  ate  and  drank  merely  that  he 
might  not  suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst,  and  never  beyond 
wliat  necessity  required.  *  rom  his  earliest  youth  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  unemployed.   These  were  the  onl j 

I  took  a  note  of  this  in  a  little  bock  where  I  generally 
write  all  that  I  am  anxious  to  remember,  and  very  i 
afterwards  I  observed  in  another  |»per  that  a  < 
died  near  Stockholm  at  115  years  of  age,  that  she 
was  ill,  and  was  always  of  a  contented,  happy  disposition. 
I  immediately  wrote  "to  Stockholm,  to  leam  wliat 
this  old  woman  had  used  for 
now  read  the  answer: — 

4  She  was  always  a  great  lover  of  cleanliness,  and  ra  the 
daily  habit  of  washing  her  face,  feet,  and  hands  in  cold 
water,  and  as  often  as  opportunity  offered,  she  bathed  in 
the  same  ;  she  never  ate  or  drank  any  delicacies  or  sweet- 
meats ;  seldom  coffee,  seldom  tea,  and  never  wine.' 
Of  this  likewise  I  took  a  noto  in  my  little  book. 
Some  time  after  this  again  I  read  that  near  St  Peters- 
burg a  man  had  died  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  till  he 
was  l'JO  years  old.    Again  1  took  my  pen  and  wrote  to  8t 


•  The  singing  of  the  missel-thrush  during  a  thunder-storm  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  beautiful  incident  in  nature.  The  louder 
the  thunder  roars,  the  shriller  and  sweeter  becomes  its  voice.  This 
Interesting  little  bird  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  storm- 
cock  because  he  is  supposed  to  sing  boldest  immediately  previous 
to  a  'storm ;  but  that  he  also  sends  forth  his  '  native  wood-notes  | 
wild*  during  its  continuance,  is  a  fact  which  ha*  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  Undismayed  by  the  tempest's  fury,  or  rather 
rejoicing  in  its  violence,  the  small  but  spirited  songster  warble* 
on  unceasingly,  as  If  desirous  of  emulating  the  loudness  of  the 
thunder-tone,  or  of  making  his  song  be  heard  above  the  noise  of 
the  raging 


Petersburg,  and  here  is  the 

*  Ho  was  an  early  riser,  and  never  slept  beyond  seven 
hours  at  a  time ;  he  never  was  idle ;  he  worked  and  em- 
ployed himself  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  particularly  in 
lib  garden.  Whether  he  walked  or  aat  in  his  chair,  be 
never  permitted  himself  to  sit  awry,  or  in  a  bent 
but  was  always  perfectly  straight.  The  luxurious 
minatc  habits  of  citizen*  he  held  in  great  contempt.' 

After  having  read  all  this  in  my  little  book,  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  You  will  be  a  foolish  man  indeed  not  to  profit  by  the 
example  and  experience  of  these  old  people.' 

I  then  wrote  out  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  discover 
about  these  happy  old  j»eoplo  upon  a  large  card,  which  I 
suspended  over  my  writing-desk,  so  that  I  might  have  it 
always  before  my  eyes  to  remind  mc  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  from  what  I  should  refrain.  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing I  read  over  the  contents  of  my  card,  and  obliged  my- 
self to  conform  to  its  rules. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  readers,  I  can  assure  you,  on 
the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  am  much  happier,  and 
in  better  health  than  I  used  to  be.  Formerly,  I  had  head- 
ache nearly  every  day,  and  now  I  suffer  scarcely  once  in 
three  or  four  months.  Before  I  began  these  rules,  I  hardly 
dared  venture  out  in  rain  or  snow  without  catching  cold. 
In  former  times,  a  walk  of  half  an  hour's  length  fatigued  and 
exhausted  me  ;  now  I  walk  miles  w  ithout  weariness. 

Imagine,  then,  the  happiness  I  experience ;  for  there  are 
few  feelings  so  cheering  to  the  spirit  as  those  of  constant 
good  health  and  vigour.  But,  alas!  there  is  something 
in  which  I  cannot  imitate  these  happy  old  people — and 
that  is,  that  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  all  this  from 
my  youth. 

Oh  that  I  were  young  again,  that  I  might  imitate  them 
in  all  things,  that  I  might  be  happy  and  long-lived  as  they 
were! 

Little  children  who  read  this,  you  are  tho  fortunate  ones 
who  arc  able  to  adopt  in  j>erfection  this  kind  of  life! 
What,  then,  prevents  you  living  henceforward  as  healthily 


of  London  and  St  Pcters- 


and  liappily  as  the  old  woman  of  Stockholm,  or  as  long 
and  as  usefully  as  the  old 
burg? 


Rasas!  Is  pats*  a» 

Km.  7.  O.trk  Uti,  MS  ml 


«K.tA«y 


i  lit*. 
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SCRUBS. 

There  is  a  set  of  persons  who  think  to  get  the  wea- 
ther-gage of  all  mankind  by  cribbing  off  sixpences  from 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  never  giving  dinners.  This,  like 
all  other  delusions,  holds  a  tyrannical  sway  over  its  vic- 
tim, and  seldom  quits  him  till  the  breath  is  also  about  to 
depart  The  unavoidable  effect  during  life  is  to  subject 
the  unhappy  man  to  an  immense  amount  of  odium,  the 
pressure  of  which  would  in  general  be  quite  insupport- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  fallacy  he  lies  under  of  suppos- 
ing himself  to  be  all  the  time  one  of  the  three  or  four 
wise  people  who  redeem  the  human  race  from  the  charge 
of  universal  folly.  Perhaps  the  world  regards  scrubs 
with  a  somewhat  too  fierce  hatred.  They  are  a  frater- 
nity only  unfortunate  in  loving  (themselves)  not  wisely, 
but  too  well.  Instead  of  being  detested  and  held  in 
contempt,  as  they  generally  arc,  they  might  rather  be 
regarded  with  pity,  as  so  many  wretched  men  labouring 
under  a  false  theory,  which  they  continually  believe  to 
be  exalting  them,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  dragging 
them  down.  We  ought  to  speak  gently  of  scrubbism, 
as  wo  do  of  any  other  form  of  insanity,  and  only  be 
thankful  that  we  are  not  scrubs  ourselves. 

To  be  quite  serious — there  is  a  certain  medium  be- 
tween too  great  and  too  little  liberality  of  general  con- 
duct, which  cannot  be  transgressed  far  in  either  direction 
without  injurious  consequences.  It  is  bad  to  be  a  spend- 
thrift ;  it  is  weak  to  be  over-melting  and  bountiful  But 
so  it  is  also  bad  to  be  unduly  solicitous  about  little 
savings,  or  little  advantages,  or  to  be  ungracefully  par- 
simonious in  proportion  to  one's  circumstances.  Such 
conduct  does  indeed  often  appear  to  be  attended  with 
the  desired  object  of  accumulation  ;  but  when  thus  suc- 
cessful in  one  way,  it  is  sure  to  be  injurious  in  another, 
in  precluding  all  kindly  sympathy  from  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  shutting  up  many  other  valuable  sources  of 
enjoyment  in  our  own  nature.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  apparent  success  is  not  justly  due  to  scrubbism,  but 
to  qualities  of  a  respectable  kind  which  may  have  hap- 
pened to  be  associated  with  it,  and  which  would  have 
told  better  without  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  I 
am  disposed  to  come  to,  when  I  consider  how  frequently 
I  have  seen  extreme  narrowness  in  money  dealings, 
and  sordidness  in  expenditure,  attended  by  something 
like  a  failure  in  the  great  struggles  of  life.  There 
is  an  English  proverb,  that  a  penny  soul  never  came  to 
twopence ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  should 
be  ,  for,  first,  such  mean  views  are  very  apt  to  prevent 
a  man  from  venturing  upon  perfectly  safe  enterprises, 
calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  him ;  and,  second,  they 
tend  to  have  the  effect  of  disqualifying  himself  and  all 
connected  with  him  for  meeting  that  public  favour  on 
which  fortune  very  much  depends.  When  we  hear  a 
constantly  talking  with  earnestness  about  paltry 


profits,  or  find  him  unyielding  in  dealings  about 
odd  sums,  or  endeavouring  to 'shave'  as  much  as  pos- 
sible off  every  article  he  sells  and  every  payment  he  has 
to  make,  we  are  necessarily  disgusted  with  him :  we 
desire  to  avoid  him  in  future,  and  avoided  he  accord- 
ingly is.  Such  a  man  only  can  be  successful  with  a 
great  and  unnecessary  difficulty,  for  all  besides  his  own 
hard  work,  or  some  fortunate  accident  in  his  position, 
will  be  unfavourable. 

This  view  is  the  more  confirmed,  when  we  look  to  the 
instances  of  successful  men  who  have  pursued  the  con- 
trary policy.  The  late  M.  Lafitte  of  Paris  rose  from 
being  a  penniless  clerk  to  be  the  first  banker  of  his 
day,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  public  characters  of 
his  country;  although  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  the 
generosity  of  his  nature  made  him  the  dupe  of  whoever 
chose  to  attempt  imposing  upon  him.  His  case  reminds 
us  of  what  we  can  hardly  regard  as  a  fiction,  the  remark 
of  Jenkinsan  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  to  simple 
kind-hearted  neighbour  Flamborough,  whom  he  had 
contrived  to  cheat  in  one  way  or  another  once  every  year. 
*  and  yet,'  he  said,  *  Flamborough  has  been  regularly 
growing  in  riches,  while  I  have  come  to  poverty  and  a 
jail.'  Life  abounds  in  cases  of  brilliant  results  to  gene- 
rous policy.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  some- 
what  quaint  one,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  in  con- 
versation some  years  ago.  The  late  Mr  Fowler,  a 
brewer  of  beer  at  Prestonpans,  in  East  Lothian,  who 
died  worth  a  very  large  sum,  was  believed  to  have  been 
indebted  for  it  all  to  a  benevolent  liberality  of  nature, 
which,  taking  a  professional  direction,  induced  him  to 
make  his  liquor  unusually  good.  He  would  go  up  to  his 
vats,  and,  tasting  the  infusion,  say,  4  Still  rather  poor, 
my  lads — give  it  another  cast  of  the  malt'  By  perse- 
vering in  this  course,  he  obtained  the  highest  character 
as  a  brewer,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  large  remunerative 
sale  for  his  ale,  not  only  in  our  own  island,  but  in  India 
and  the  colonies.  I  observe  it  stated  in  a  contemporary 
publication,  that  in  the  discussions  of  the  directors  of 
the  Dover  railway  respecting  fares  and  arrangements 
for  the  public  conveniency,  Mr  Baxcndale,  the  chairman, 
remarked  that  a  hard  bargain  fa  ever  a  bad  bargain  far  the 
apparent  gainer  ;  a  maxim  equally  j  ust  and  well  expressed. 
The  work  which  quotes  the  remark  adds,  that  its  spirit 
has  been  impressed  on  the  management  of  this  railway 
— 1  the  public,  rich  and  poor,'  being  *  treated  like  a 
gentleman  '—and  the  prophecy  is  further  hazarded,  that 
the  highway  between  London  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
will  be  amongst  the  most  prosperous  lines  in  consequence. 
Of  this  we  can  have  little  doubt  And  it  is  ever  so. 
Providing  a  good  article  or  good  accommodation  to  the 
public,  at  the  cheapest  rate  which  promises  a  fair  pro- 
fit is  in  reality  a  kind  of  beneficence,  compared  with 
more  exacting  terms.  There  may  be  a  trading  object 
in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  but  a  trading 
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object  may  bo  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a  kindly  meaning 
liberality,  instead  of  a  grasping  and  extorting  policy ; 
and  if  so,  it  will  deserve  to  succeed,  and  moat  probably 
will,  whure  a  different  system  fails. 
The  feelings  of  the  scrub  being  entirely  selfish,  he  will 

I  almost  invariably  be  found  entertaining  mean  views'  of 
mankind,  describing  tbcra  as  ready  on  all  occasions  to  be 
gulled— as  heedless,  heartless,  thankless— these  notions 
being  in  truth  only  a  reflex  from  his  own  consciousness. 
This  is  one  of  the  scrub's  most  fatal  mistakes.  Adjust- 
ing his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-creatures  by  such 
rules,  he  becomes  an  object  of  universal  dislike,  and 
his  interests  suffer  accordingly.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  such  views  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  of  the  best 
means  of  attaining  prosperity,  to  those  which  have  been 
entertained  by  high  and  generous  minds.  Pitt,  who 
had  as  much  occasion  as  any  man  could  have  to  see  his 
fellow-creatures  in  unfavourable  lights,  nevertheless  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  main, 
that  mankind  generally  meant  well,  and  that  anything 
else  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Hear  also 
what  the  late  amiable  Dr  Cheyne,  the  head  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Dublin,  states  in  his  memoir  of  his 
own  life.  Speaking  of  the  commencement  of  his 
career, 4 1  endeavoured,'  he  says,  •  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  those  who  moved  in  the  highest 
rank  of  the  profession,  and  to  discover  the  causes 
of  their  success ;  and  I  ascertained  that,  although  a 
man  might  acquire  popularity  by  various  means,  he 
could  not  reckon  upon  preserving  public  favour,  unless 
he  possessed  the  respect  of  his  own  profession  ;  that 
if  he  would  effectually  guard  his  own  interests,  he  must 
in  the  first  place  attend  to  the  interests  of  others  ;  hence 
I  was  led  carefully  to  study,  and  liberally  to  construe, 
I  that  part  of  medical  ethics  which  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  physicians  towards  each  other.'  I)r  Cheyne 
seems  to  have  strictly  followed  this  rule  in  the  course 
of  that  career  which  terminated  so  brilliantly ;  for,  in  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  his  brethren  on  his  being 

j  forced  by  bad  health  to  retire,  the  following  passage 
'  occurs  : — '  Faithful  alike  to  your  patients  and  your  col- 
leagues, ynu  became  pre-eminent  without  exciting 
jealousy.  Your  extensive  information  and  sound  prac- 
tical judgment,  the  candour  and  kindness  which  you  have 
ever  shown  to  your  brethren,  and  the  sterling  integrity 
and  dignified  deportment  which  have  always  been  con- 
spicuous in  your  intercourse  with  every  member  of  the 
profession,  have  so  fully  commanded  our  highest  esteem 
and  unlimited  confidence,  that  we  should  hail  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  your  return  to  that  important  station 
amongst  us  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  deservedly 
occupied.'  And  is  it  not  reasonable,  and  only  reason- 
able, to  suppose  that  a  man's  worldly  success  is  to  be 

i    promoted  by  liis  having  the  good-will,  instead  of  the  ill- 

<  will,  of  his  fellows  ?  In  the  one  case,  it  is  himself  and  a 
thousand  minor  influences  working  to  the  end ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  himself  working  to  it,  but  a  thousand  secret 

I  influences  working  against  it  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  needlessly  raise  in  their  course,  the 
successes  of  the  selfish  are  far  more  wonderful  than 
those  of  the  generous.  Where,  with  competent  pru- 
dence and  skill,  there  is  a  genuine  natural  suavity 
towards  others,  accompanied  by  a  practical  liberality 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  uudcrstood  means,  all 
works  well ;  and  ultimate  triumph  is  certain.  But  the 
prosperity  of  the  thorough  scrub,  attained  amidst  the 
contempt  and  detestation  of  the  public,  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  kind  of  miracle  when  it  occurs,  and,  far 
more  probably,  it  is  strained  after  in  vain. 

For  these  reasons,  I  regard  the  scrub  as  a  person 
labouring  under  a  natural  misfortune,  and  who  claims 
the  pity  of  all  who  can  be  so  magnanimous  as  to  smile 
at  his  wretched  maxims  and  the  derision  in  which  he 
affect*  to  regard  every  generous  principle.   Let  all, 


however,  who  may  feel  tempted  to  adopt  his  policy,  be 
impressed  with  a  due  horror  for  it,  as  that  above  all 
others  worst  calculated  either  to  promote  material  in- 
terests, or  to  procure  the  mental  amenity  in  which  the 
happiness  of  life  more  truly  consists. 


SAUNTERIXGS  AMONG  THE  -ENGLISH  LAKES. 

TBI  an  ARTICLE. 

From  Windermere  we  set  out  for  Keswick,  by  way  of 
Ambleside,  from  which  it  is  distant  sixteen  miles.  The 
first  part  of  the  road  leads  through  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Rothav,  and  among  the  grounds  and  pleasant 
shades  of  Rydal  Hall.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile. and  a 
half  from  Ambleside  we  reached  the  village  of  Rydal, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
Rydal  Mere.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Rydal  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  family  of  Le  Fleming  since  the  time  of  i 
Henry  VI.,  finely  placed  on  an  eminence  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  the  cast  end  of  the  lake,  in  a  dose 
romantic  nook  among  old  wood*  that  feather  the  felbj 
which  appear  over  their  summits.  The  woods  and 
grounds  around  this  ancient  mansion  are  laid  out  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
aud  wherever 

'  Art  appears,  'Us  with  unsandalod  feet.' 

The  taste  by  which  a  cascade  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
pouring  under  the  arch  of  a  rude  rock  amidst  the  green 
tint  of  woods,  is  shown  through  a  darkened  garden 
house,  and  therefore,  with  all  the  opposition  which  ! 
light  and  shade  can  give,  is  even  not  too  artificial,  so 
admirably  is  the  intent  accomplished  of  making  all  , 
the  light  that  is  admitted  fall  upon  the  objects  which  j 
are  chiefly  meant  to  lw  observed.  '  Here,'  says  West, 
•nature  has  performed  everything  in  little  which  she 
usually  executes  on  her  larger  scale,  and  on  that*  ac- 
count, like  the  miniature  painter,  seems  to  have  finished 
every  part  of  it  in  a  studied  manner:  not  a  little 
fragment  of  a  rock  thrown  into  the  basin,  not  a  single 
stem  of  brushwood  that  starts  from  its  craggy  side*, 
but  has  its  picturesque  meaning;  and  the  little  cen- 
tral stream,  dashing  down  a  cleft  of  the  darkest- 
coloured  stone,  produces  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
beautiful  beyond  description.'  '  The  sylvan,  or  rather 
the  forest  scenery  of  Rydal  Park,'  says  Christopher 
North,  'was,  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  magni- 
ficent; and  it  still  contains  a  treasure  of  old  tree*. 
By  all  means  wander  away  into  these  old  woods,  and 
lose  yourselves  for  an  hour  or  two  among  the  cooing  of 
cushats,  and  the  shrill  shriek  of  startled  blackbirds,  and 
the  rustic  of  the  harmless  glow-worm  among  the  last 
year's  red  beech-leaves.  No  very  great  harm  should 
you  even  fall  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  an  oak,  while 
the  magpie  chatters  at  safe  distance,  and  the  more  in- 
nocent squirrel  peeps  down  upon  you  from  a  bough  of 
the  canopy,  and  then  hoisting  his  tail,  glides  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  loftiest  umbrage.'  A  little  above  the 
hall,  on  a  projection  of  the  hill  called  Knab  Scar,  stands 
Rydal  Mount — a  lovely  cottage-like  building,  as  Mrs  j 
Hemans  describes  it,  almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
roses,  which  we  regard  with  deep  interest— the  dwelling 
of  Wordsworth,  the  great  philosophic  poet  of  the  age. 
From  a  grassy  mound  in  front,  'commanding  a  view 
always  so  rich,  and  sometimes  so  brightly  solemn,  that 
one  can  well  imagine  its  influence  traceable  in  many  of 
the  poet's  writings,  you  catch  a  gleam  of  Windermere 
over  the  grove-tops ;  close  at  hand  are  Rydal  Hall  and 
its  ancient  woods  ;  right  opposite,  the  Loughrigg  Fells, 
ferny,  rocky,  and  sylvan  ;  and  to  the  right,  Rydal  Mere, 
scarcely  seen  through  embowering  trees;  while  just 
below,  the  chapel  lifts  up  its  little  tower.'  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  a  house  called  the  Knab,  to  which  onr 
attention  was  directed  a*  having  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  English  Opium  Eater,  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Mr  Hartley  Coleridge,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  repute. 
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Leaving  Rydal  Lake,  and  passing  between  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Knab  Scar  on  the  right,  and  Lnughrigg 
Fells  on  the  left,  the  road  winds  round  a  projecting  rock, 
\  beyond  which  the  lake  of  Grasmere  suddenly  breaks 
upon  the  view.*  'The  bosom  of  the  mountain,'  says  the 
poet  Gray,  'spreading  here  into  a  broad  basin,  discovers 
in  the  midst  Grasmere  Water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed 
into  small  bays,  with  eminences,  some  of  rock,  some  of 
soft  turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the 
little  lake  they  command ;  from  the  shore  a  low  pro- 
montory pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands 
a  white'  village,  with  a  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst 
of  it;  hanging  enclosures,  corn  fields,  and  meadows 
green  as  an  emerald,  with  their  trees  and  hedges  and 
cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  and  just  opposite  to  you  is  a  large  farm-house, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth  lawn,  embosomed  in  old 
woods  which  climb  half  way  up  the  mountain  sides,  and 
discover  above  a  broken  line  of  crags  that  crown  the 
scene.  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  stariug  gentleman's 
house,  breaks  upon  the  repose  of  this  unsuspected  para- 
dise ;  but  all  is  peace — rusticity  and  happy  poverty  in 
its  sweetest,  most  becoming  attire.'  Grasmere  has 
also  been  sketched  by  Wordsworth  in  his  '  Excursion,' 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  prose  of  the  one 
poet  or  the  poetry  of  the  other  does  greatest  justice  to 
this  lovely  vale : — 

•  Upon  a  rMng  ground  a  gray  church  tower, 
AVho*o  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees, 
And  towards  a  crystal  Merc  that  lay  beyond. 
Among  sterp  hill*  and  wood*  embosomed,  flowed 
A  copious  strusm,  with  boldly  winding  course  ; 
Here  traceable— there  bidden— there  again 
To  night  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun  : 
On  the  stream'*  bonks,  and  everywhere,  appeared 
Fair  dwellings,  *ingle.  or  in  social  knot* ; 
fcV>me  scattered  o'er  the  level,  other*  perched. 
On  the  hill-slde*-a  cheerful  quiet  scene..' 

The  view  from  the  road  near  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
|    extremely  fine.     The  lake,  shining  like  a  burnished 
silver  sea,  and  reflecting  the  precipitous  mountains  with 
every  feature  of  every  object  on  its  tranquil  banks, 
'  Lies  like  a  sleeping  child,  too  blest  to  wake' 

Its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  rugged  hills  of 
Silver  How  and  the  lofty  range  of  Fairfield,  while  be- 
hind the  village  Helm-crag  rears  its  crest,  'a  strange 
fantastic  summit,  round,  yet  jagged,  and  splintered  like 
the  wheel  of  a  water-milL'  The  strange  broken  outlines 
of  the  top  of  this  mountain  have  given  rise  to  number- 
less whimsical  comparisons.  Gray  likens  it  to  a  gigantic 
building  demolished,  and  the  stones  which  composed  it 
flung  across  each  other  in  wild  confusion;  West  to  a 
mass  of  antediluvian  remains ;  Otlay  says  that,  viewed 
;  from  Duntnail  Raise,  a  mortar  elevated  for  throwing 
shells  into  the  valley  is  no  unapt  comparison;  and 
Wordsworth,  in  allusion  to  a  local  opinion,  speaks  of 

'  The.  ancient  woman  seated  on  1  Mm  Crag.' 

After  leaving  Grasmere,  we  met  with  nothing  very  in- 
teresting till  we  came  to  the  celebrated  pass  of  Dunmail 
Raise,  a  depression  between  two  lofty  mountains.  Steel 
Fell  and  Seat  Sandal,  which  rise  with  finely  sweeping 
lines  on  each  side,  and  shut  up  the  vale.  About  the 
middle  of  the  pass  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  huga 
cairn  or 

'  pile  of  stones 

Heaped  over  bravo  King  DunmuilV  boncu— 
He  who  once  held  supremo  command, 
Ijvst  king  of  rocky  Cumberland  ; 
Mia  bones,  and  thone  of  all  his  power, 
Slain  here  in  a  disastrous  hour.' 

According  to  tradition,  this  cairn  was  erected  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  victory  obtained  a.  n.  945  by  Edmund  the 
Saxon  king,  over  Dunmail,  king  of  Cumberland.  The 

*  We  would  recommend  the  visitor  to  f..riow  tho  old  rond  to 
Grasmere,  which  branchos  oft*  nt  a  place  called  White  Mom  Slate 
Quarry.  It  is  shorter,  and  to  be  preferred  by  pedestrians,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  views  it  commands  of  livdal  and  (iranmere  lakes. 
It  also  leads  past  the  '  Wishing  Oate,'  celebrated  by  Wordsworth 
in  some  beautiful  verses. 
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conqueror,  in  conformity  with  the  cruel  usages  of  the 
age,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dunmail's  two  sons,  and  gave 
his  territory  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  Dunmail 
liaise  forms  one  of  the  grand  passes  from  Westmoreland 
into  Cumberland,  and  Gilpin  conjectures  that  the  cairn 
was  probably  intended  to  mark  the  division  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  Scottish  border  extended  beyond  its 
present  bounds.  The  entrance  into  Cumberland  pre- 
sents us  with  a  Bcenc  of  remarkable  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  composed  of  a  vista  of  huge  mountains, 
extending  through  an  easy  descent  of  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  terminated  by  Thirlemere,  or  Wyburn  Water, 
a  long  but  narrow  and  unadorned  like,  having  little  else 
than  walls  of  rocky  fells  starting  from  its  margin. 
The  road,  winding  high  over  the  skirts  of  '  the  mighty 
Helvellyn,'  soon  brought  us  to  this  lake,  to  which  the 
mountain  forms  a  vast  side-screen  throughout  its  whole 
length.  It  is  an  object  every  way  suited  to  the  barren- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  surrounding  scenery:  'no 
tufted  verdure  graces  its  banks,  nor  hanging  woods 
throw  rich  reflections  on  its  surface,  but  every  form 
which  it  suggests  is  savage  and  desolate.'  Our  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  rock  projecting  into  the  lake,  on  j 
its  eastern  side,  which  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  I 

•  Clarke's  Leap,'  from  the  circumstance  of  a  person  bear- 
ing this  name  having,  hi  deference  to  the  suggestion  of 
his  wife,  precipitated  himself  into  the  Here.  Near  the 
foot  of  Thirlemere,  we  pass  one  extremity  of  tho  vale  of 
St  John,  a  narrow  cultivated  spot,  lying  in  the  bosom 
of  tremendous  rocks,  which  impend  over  it  in  masses  of 
gray  crag.  Looking  down  tlirough  a  vast  rocky  vista, 
the  broad  broken  steeps  of  Saddleback,  and  the  dark  j 
blue  peaks  of  Skiddaw,  are  seen  closing  it  to  the  north. 

*  ( )n  every  side,'  says  Mrs  Radclifle,  '  are  images  of 
desolation  and  stupendous  greatness,  closing  upon  a 
narrow  hue  of  pastoral  richness,  a  picture  of  verdant 
beauty  seen  through  a  frame  of  rock-work.' 

'  Paled  In  by  many  a  lofty  hill. 

The  narrow  dell  lay  smooth  and  still, 

And  down  ila  verdant  bosom  led, 

A  winding  brooklet  found  Its  bed.'-Srcff. 

In  tho  middle  of  the  vale  stands  the  Castle  Rock,  a  mas- 
sive crag,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  dilapidated  and  time-worn  fortress. 
The  lofty  turrets  and  ragged  battlements,  the  galleries, 
the  bending  arches,  and  the  buttresses,  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  the  illusion 
vanishes ;  according  to  local  superstition,  by  virtue  of 
the  supernatural  art  of  certain  genii  who  govern  the 
place.  On  a  close  inspection,  we  found,  like  other  cu- 
rious travellers,  the  venerable  wails  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  rugged  rocks— 

'  And  that  enchanted  mount  once  mora 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore.' 

Proceeding  onward,  the  three  grand  rival  mountains  of 
Cumberland,  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  Helvellyn,  were 
now  seen  together ;  and  ascending  the  summit  of  Castle-  j 
rigg,  where  formerly  stood  an  ancient  castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  we  obtained  a  most 
extensive  view,  comprising  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater 
and  Bassenthwaite,  the  fertile  vale  through  which  the 
Derwent  winds  on  its  passage  from  the  one  lake  to  the 
other.  Surrounding  the  whole,  rises  a  vast  circular  chain 
of  mountains ;  and  towering  over  them  all,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus,  which  joins  the  valley  of  Derwent- 
water with  that  of  Bassenthwaite,  stands  the  mountain 
of  Skiddaw.  Gray  declares,  tliat  on  leaving  Keswick, 
when  he  turned  round  at  this  place  to  contemplate  the 
scenery  behind  him,  he  was  so  charmed,  '  that  he  had 
almost  a  mind  to  go  back  again.'  At  the  foot  of  Castlc- 
rigg  stands  the  small  market-town  of  Keswick,  on  the 
south  bank  uf  the  Greta,  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  foot  of  Skiddaw.  Keswick  contains  two  museums, 
which  deserve  a  visit,  as  they  include,  in  addition  to 
many  foreign  curiosities,  specimens  illustrating  the  na- 
tural history  and  geology  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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Mr  FlintofFs  accurate  model  of  the  lake  district,  the 
labour  of  many  years,  is  also  well  deserving  of  inspec- 
tion. On  a  little  eminence  near  the  town,  overhanging 
the  river  Greta,  stands  Greta  Hall,  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  poet-laureate  Southey.  It  is  in  all 
respects  a  very  plain  dwelling ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  which  it  commands  can  scarcely  fail  in  fasci- 
nating the  gaze  of  the  coldest  and  dullest  of  spectators. 
The  lake  of  Derwentwater  in  one  direction,  with  its 
lovely  islands,  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  in  another, 
the  mountains  of  Newlands,  arranging  themselves  like 
pavilions,  the  gorgeous  confusion  of  Borrowdale,  just 
revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through  the  narrow  vista  of 
its  gorge — all  these  objects  lie  in  different  angles  to  the 
front ;  whilst  the  sullen  rear  is  closed  for  many  a  league 
by  the  vast  and  towering  masses  of  Skiddaw  and  Blen- 
cathara— mountains  which  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
frontier  barriers,  and  chains  of  hilly  ground  cutting  the 
county  of  Cumberland  into  great  chambers  and  different 
climates,  than  as  insulated  eminences,  so  vast  is  the  area 
which  they  occupy. 

Half  a  mile  from  Keswick  is  the  celebrated  lake  of 
Derwentwater.   A  scene  of  more  romantic  beauty  than 
this  lake  affords  can  scarcely  be  imagined.   It  is  about 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  shape  is  pretty  much 
like  a  boy's  kite,  '  expanding  within  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  rocky,  but  not  vast ;  broken  into  many  fan- 
tastic shapes,  peaked,  splintered,  impending,  sometimes 
pyramidal,  opening  by  narrow  valleys  to  the  view  of 
rocks  that  rise  immediately  beyond,  and  are  again  over- 
looked by  others.   The  precipices  seldom  overshoot  the 
water,  but  are  arranged  at  some  distance ;  and  the  shores 
swell  with  woody  eminences,  or  sink  into  green  pastoral 
margins.   Masses  of  wood  also  frequently  appear  among 
the  cliffs,  feathering  them  to  their  summits ;  and  a  white 
cottage  sometimes  peeps  from  out  their  skirts,  seated  on 
the  smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  projecting  to  the  lake, 
and  looks  so  exquisitely  picturesque  as  to  seem  placed 
there  purposely  to  adom  it   The  lake  in  return  faith- 
fully reflects  the  whole  picture ;  and  so  evenly  and  bril- 
liantly translucent  is  its  surface,  that  it  rather  heightens 
than  obscures  the  colouring.'   Its  bosom  is  spotted  by 
several  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  St  Her- 
bert's Isle,  Lord's  Island,  and  Vicar's  Isle.  At  irregular 
intervals  of  a  few  years,  the  lake  exhibits  a  singular 
phenomenon,  in  the  rising  of  a  floating  island,  varying 
in  extent  from  an  acre  to  a  few  perches,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  surface  of  the  water.    It  is  composed  of 
earthy  matter,  six  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  vege- 
tation, and  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
by  penetrating  the  whole  mass,  diminish  its  specific 
gravity,  and  are  the  cause  of  its  buoyancy.  St  Herbert's 
Isle,  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
derives  its  name  from  a  holy  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  had  his  cell  on  this  island.  The 
remains  of  the  hermitage  are  still  visible.   The  story 
of  this  saintly  eremite,  and  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  St  Cuthbert  of  Durham,  is  beautifully  told  by  Bede. 
It  states,  that  at  the  intreaty  of  Herbert,  the  holy  bishop 
besought  from  heaven  the  favour  that  lie  should  die  at 
the  same  time  with  himself ;  which  prayer  was  granted. 
Near  the  ruins  of  the  hermitage  stands  a  small  cot- 
taee  of  unhewn  stone,  erected  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  to  whose  representative  the  island 
at  present  belongs.  Lord's  Island  has  upon  it  the  hardly 
perceptible  remains  of  a  pleasure-house,  erected  by  one 
of  the  Derwentwater  family  with  the  stones  of  their 
deserted  castle  which  stood  on  Castlerigg.  Derwent- 
water gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Ratcliffe  family,  in 
whose  possession  the  lake  and  adjacent  lands  continued 
until  the  ruin  of  that  noble  house.  That  portion  of  them 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derwentwater  was 
recently  purchased  by  Mr  Marshall  of  Leeds,  the  emi- 
nent manufacturer. 

The  views  both  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derwentwater  are  remarkably  nume- 
rous and  interesting,  and  few  places  will  afford  the  ad- 
mirer of  nature  more  beautiful  prospects  of  rock,  wood, 


and  water.  A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
through  the  '  jaws  of  Borrowdale'  to  the  secluded  valley 
of  Buttermere,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Keswick. 
Leaving  Keswick  by  the  Borrowdale  road,  we  passed  in 
succession  Castle  Head,  Wallow  Crag,  and  Falcon  Crag; 
all  of  them  excellent  stations  for  obtaining  the  most 
picturesque  views  of  the  lake.  Wallow  Crag  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Southey,  who  has  given  a  beautiful 
description  of  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Colloquies  cn 
the  Progress  of  Society.  A  hollow  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Lady's  Rake, 
from  a  tradition  that  a  young  lady  of  the  Derwentwater 
family,  in  the  time  of  some  public  disturbance,  ma<ic 
her  escape  at  this  spot,  by  climbing  an  apparently  inac- 
cessible precipice.  Winding  under  the  woods  of  Bar- 
rowsidc,  we  reached  the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Lowdore. 
The  stream  falls  through  a  chasm  between  two  towering 
perpendicular  rocks.  The  intermediate  part,  broken 
into  large  fragments,  forms  the  rough  bed  of  the  cascade. 
The  grandeur  of  the  rocks  around  the  stream  renders  :he 
scene  at  all  times  impressive  -,  bnt  the  cascade  is  depen- 
dent in  a  great  measure  for  its  effect  on  the  quantity  of 
water.  Here  Borrowdale  begins,  its  rocks  spreading  in 
a  vast  sweep  round  the  head  of  the  lake.  *  The  aspect 
of  these  rocks,'  says  Mrs  Radcliffe, '  with  the  fragments 
that  have  rolled  from  their  summits,  and  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  prepared  us  for  the  scene  of  tremendous 
ruin  we  were  approaching  in  the  gorge  or  pass  of  Bor- 
rowdale, which  opens  from  the  centre  of  the  amphi- 
theatre that  binds  the  head  of  Derwentwater.  Dark 
rocks  yawn  at  its  entrance,  and  disclose  a  narrow  pats 
running  up  between  mountains  of  granite  that  are  shook 
into  almost  every  possible  form  of  horror.  Ail  above  re- 
sembles the  accumulations  of  an  earthquake,  splintered, 
shivered,  piled,  amassed.  Huge  cliffs  have  rolled  down 
into  the  glen  below,  where,  however,  is  still  a  miniature 
of  the  sweetest  pastoral  beauty  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Derwent.'  Pursuing  this  wild  pass  for  about  a 
mile,  we  reached  the  gigantic  Bowdcr- 

*  Upon  a  scmicirquc  of  turf-clad  ground, 
A  in  him  of  rock,  resembling,  a»  it  lay 
Might  at  the  foot  of  that  nioUt  precipice, 
A  stranded  thip  with  keel  upturned,  that 
Careless  of  winds  and  waves.'  * 

This  immense  block,  which  appears  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  the  heights  above  by  lightning  or  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  stands  on  a  platform  of  ground  a 
short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  measures  about 
twenty  yards  in  length  and  ten  in  height,  and  has  been 
computed  to  weigh  upwards  of  1900  tons.  The  side 
towards  the  road  projects  about  twelve  feet  over  the 
base,  and  it  is  poised  upon  one  of  its  angles  with  a 
trifling  additional  support  towards  one  end.  Its  summit, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  interior  of  Borrow- 
dale, may  be  gained  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  has 
been  affixed  to  it  for  the  use  of  strangers.  Close  to 
Bowder-stone,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  firm 
the  bank  of  which  it  suddenly  rises,  is  an  elevation 
richly  clothed  with  wood,  called  Castle  Crag,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  traces  of  a  Roman  fortification 
may  still  be  seen.  At  Castle  Crag,  the  road  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  occupy  the  whole  of  the  level  portion 
of  the  valley;  but  at  the  small  village  of  Rosthwaite,  a 
mile  beyond,  it  widens  considerably,  and  presents  a 
varied  and  pleasing  landscape.  A  short  way  farther  on, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Seatollar,  we 
reached  the  celebrated  mine  of  plumbago,  or  black-lead, 
as  it  is  called,  the  only  mine  of  the  kind  in  England.  It 
has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies ;  but  being  now  less  productive,  the  ore  has  been 
excavated  for  several  years  consecutively.  We  were 
informed  that  the  best  ore  procured  here  sells  at  thirty 
shillings  a- pound.  Gilpin  makes  mention  of  a  stranta: 
fraud  perpetrated  by  the  proprietor  of  a  part  of  the 
mountain  contiguous  to  the  mine,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  share  of  tliis  valuable  mineral    At  the 
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expense  of  great  labour,  he  ronk  a  shaft,  which  he  car- 
ried diagonally  till  he  entered  the  mine,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  depredations  for  some  time  undiscovered.  At 
length  his  fraud  was  brought  to  light,  and  he  was  tried 
at  Carlisle.  The  peculiarity  of  his  case  had  no  prece- 
dent He  saved  his  life ;  but  a  law  was  obtained  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  mine  to  defend  their  property  from 
such  indirect  attacks  for  the  future. 

Crossing  Buttermere  Haws,  a  steep  and  rough  hill, 
commanding  noble  views  of  the  receding  valley  of  Bor- 
rowdale,  and  passing  the  almost  perpendicular  wall  of 
Hovister  Crag,  with  its  slate  quarries,  we  reached  the  lake 
1  and  hamlet  of  Buttermere,  forming  the  very  picture  of 
J  seclusion.  The  margin  of  the  lake,  which  is  overhung  by 
some  of  the  loftiest  and  steepest  of  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains, exhibits  on  either  side  few  traces  of  human  neigh- 
i  bourhood  ;  the  level  area,  where  the  hills  recede  enough 
to  allow  of  any,  is  of  a  wild  pastoral  character,  or  almost 
savage.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  deep  and  sullen, 
and  the  barrier  mountains,  by  excluding  the  sun  for 
much  of  his  daily  course,  strengthen  the  gloomy  impres- 
sions. At  the  foot  of  this  lake  lie  a  few  unornamented 
fields,  through  which  rolls  a  little  brook  connecting  it 
with  the  larger  lake  of  Crummock ;  and  at  the  edge  of 
this  miniature  domain,  upon  the  road-side,  stands  a  clus- 
ter of  cottages,  so  small  and  few,  that  ;n  the  richer  tracts 
of  the  island  they  would  scarcely  be  complimented  with 
the  name  of  hamlet  Additional  interest  has  been  given 
;  to  this  spot  by  the  romantic  and  somewhat  tragical  story 
of  Mary  of  Buttermere,  the  daughter  of  the  'states- 
man,' who,  more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  gathering  any 
little  local  news,  than  with  much  view  to  pecuniary  pro- 
fit at  that  era,  kept  the  rustic  inn  in  this  secluded  ham- 
let About  the  close  of  last  century,  an  individual  of 
somewhat  showy  exterior,  with  a  handsome  travelling 
equipage,  took  up  his  residence  at  Keswick,  with  the 
I  professed  purpose  of  viewing  at  his  leisure  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  district  His  real  name  was  Hatfield ;  but 
he  gave  himself  out  for  the  Honourable  Augustus  Hope, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  HopctoUn.  From  Keswick,  as  his 
head-quarters,  he  made  excursions  in  every  direction 
amongst  the  neighbouring  valleys,  meeting  everywhere 
with  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  the  brother  of  a 
nobleman.  In  an  evil  hour  the  heartless  impostor  visited 
the  retired  vale  of  Buttermere,  and  being  struck  witn  the 
personal  attractions  of  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper, 
then  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  eighteen,  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining her  hand  in  marriage.  No  long  period  elapsed, 
however,  before  he  was  apprehended  and  tried  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  and  being  found  guilty,  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  After  his  execution,  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  at  that  time  living  in  this  district  saw 
,  and  examined  his  very  interesting  papers.  'These,' 
|  says  the  English  Opium  Eater, '  were  chiefly  letters  from 
I  women  whom  he  had  injured,  pretty  much  in  tlie  same 
way,  and  by  the  same  impostures,  as  he  had  so  recently 
practised  in  Cumberland;  and,  as  Coleridge  assured 
me,  were  in  part  the  most  agonising  appeals  that  he  had 
ever  read  to  human  justice  and  pity.  Amongst  the 
papers  were  two  separate  correspondences  of  some  length, 
from  two  young  women,  apparently  of  superior  condition 
in  life  (one  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman), 
whom  this  villain  had  deluded  by  marriage,  and,  after 
some  cohabitation,  abandoned — one  of  them  with  a  family 
of  young  cliildren.  One  set  of  letters  appeared  to  have 
been  written  under  too  certain  a  knowledge  of  hi*  villany 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  though  still  relying  on 
some  possible  remains  of  humanity,  or  perhaps  (the  poor 
writer  might  think)  on  some  lingering  relic  of  affection 
for  herself.  The  other  set  were  even  more  distressing — 
they  were  written  under  the  first  conflicts  of  suspicions 
— alternately  repelling  with  warmth  the  gloomy  doubts 
which  were  fast  rising,  and  then  yielding  to  their  afflict- 
ing evidence — raving  in  one  page  under  the  misery  of 
|  alarm,  in  another  courting  the  delusions  of  hope,  and 
j  luring  back  the  perfidious  deserter — here  resigning  her- 
self to  despair,  and  there  again  labouring  to  show  that 


all  might  yet  be  well  Coleridge  said  often,  in  looking 
back  upon  that  frightful  exposure  of  human  guilt  and 
misery,  that  the  man  who,  when  pursued  by  these  heart- 
rending apostrophes,  and  with  this  litany  of  anguish 
sounding  in  his  ears  from  despairing  women  and  from 
famishing  children,  could  yet  find  it  possible  to  enjoy 
the  calm  pleasures  of  a  lake  tourist  and  deliberately  to 
hunt  for  the  picturesque,  must  have  been  a  fiend  of  that 
order  which  fortunately  does  not  often  emerge  amongst 
men.  After  the  death  of  this  villain,  Mary,  under 
the  name  of  the  Beauty  of  Buttermere,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  all  England.  Dramas  and  melodramas 
were  produced  in  the  London  theatres  upon  her  story, 
and  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  shoals  of  visitors 
crowded  to  the  secluded  lake  and  the  little  homely  cabaret 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  brief  romance.  She 
married  for  her  second  husband  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  died  a  few  years  ago. 


A  MEDICAL  CALL 

A  STORY 

Some  twenty  years  since,  any  one  who  passed  through  i 

the  town  of  B  ,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  from 

seven  till  nine  o'clock  of  a  morning,  would  have  been 
sure  to  see  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  at  the  door 
of  a  good- sized  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
way  as  you  enter  the  town.  The  crowd  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  their  own  way  suffi- 
ciently  vociferous  —  the  men  grumbling,  the  women  | 
scolding,  and  the  children  squalling;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  good  Dr  St  Leger  appear  at  the  door,  than  the 
discordant  clamour  subsided  for  a  few  moments  into 
devout  blessings.  The  calm,  however,  was  of  short  dura-  ' 
tion ;  for  his  first  inquiry  was  but  the  signal  for  a  gene-  ! 
ral  onset :  active  scrambling  and  crushing  commenced, 
and  a  grand  display  of  broken  heads,  cuts,  bruises,  and  j 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Each  individual  natu- 
rally thought  their  own  pain  or  ache  the  most  pressing : 
their  various  interruptions,  and  appeals  to,  and  demands 
on  the  doctor,  produced  a  curious  effect  something  like 
the  cross-readings  in  a  newspaper,  as  they  ran  thus : — 
'Look  at  this  poor  boy's  foot  if  you  plase,  doctor' — 
1  My  husband  hasn't  been  able  to  stir  this  week  with 
the  pains  of  his  head' — '  He  has  not  been  able  to  put  it 
under  him,  or  walk  one  step  upon  it  these  four  days'— 
'  Doctor  dear,  the  vilence  of  my  tooth  will  set  me  mad' 
— '  See  this  poor  child's  eye,  doctor*—'  God  bless  you, 
pull  it  out' — '  The  cratur  can  keep  neither  bit  nor  sup 

upon  '   '  His  back  it's  so  bad ' — '  Troth,  I'm  wasted 

away  to  *   4  A  swellin'  as  big  as  your  body,  doctor' 

— '  Not  a  bit  upon  my  bones  '   '  But  the  sup  of  milk 

the  mister  gave  me' — 'He's  as  wake  as  '   'A  good 

strong  blister  if  you  plase  '   '  He's  for  ever  cravin' 

for  a  cordial ;  he  thinks  it  would  rise  his  heart  if  he  had 

 '   '  A  dose  of  castor-oil,  God  bless  you  *— '  Since  last 

Monday  not  a  pataty  has  gone  into  '  'The  poor  i 
child's  ears;  she  has  had  such  a  noise  in  them  for  | 
the  last  week ;  for  all  the  world,  as  she  tells  me,  like 

 '   '  The  splittin'  in  my  head' — '  No  wonder  for  the  j 

poor  babby  to  get  a  savare  cowld,  doctor ;  not  a  screed  | 

has  he  to  cover  him  but  '   '  That  thick  rash  that's  J 

all  over  his  body.'  On  thus  they  ran,  and  it  was  a  difll- 
cult  matter  for  Dr  St  Leger  to  enforce  any  kind  of  order, 
or  to  prevail  on  them  to  let  him  enter  separately  into  ( 
each  case,  that  he  might  prescribe.  It  required  no  slight  1 
share  of  patience  and  ingenuity  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  applicants  and  their  various  adments :  his 
good  temper  was  often  put  to  trial  by  the  way  in  which 
his  directions  were  neglected.  '  I  wonder,'  said  he,  to 
a  woman  who  was  descanting  on  the  sufferings  of  her 
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husband — 4 1  wonder  that  the  powder  which  I  gave 
you  for  him  did  not  relieve  him.'  *  Well,  then,  doctor, 
to  tell  God's  truth,  he  didn't  Ret  it.  Poll  Murphy 
said  it  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  manner  of  sarvace ; 
bo,  if  you  plase,  give  me  a  bigger  one.'  4  Look  at 
the  size  of  my  hand,  doctor— it's  worse  and  worse  it 
has  been  gettin'  ever  since  you  seen  it — swellin'  up 
and  infhunin' — the  cut's  as  open  as  the  day  you  gave 
me  the  plaster  for  it.'  4 1  don't  see  the  plaster  ;  when 
did  you  take  it  off?  It  does  indeed  look  very  badly.' 
4 1  was  just  thinkin'  to  put  it  on,  whin  Nance  Ryan 
happened  to  call  in,  and  she  bid  me  stuff  the  cut  well 
with  cobwebs,  so  that  it  would  hale  in  no  time;  but 
sorra  bit  better  it  is  since  I  done  it.  Poll  Murphy,  who 
is  a  very  knowledgeable  woman,  and  understands  all 
them  herbs,  says  that  chewed  parsley's  far  beyant  the 
cobwebs  in  regard  of  haling*  Sure,  1  have  the  plaster 
safe  enough  at  home;  but  sure  there  can't  be  much 
good  in  it  now,  for  the  childcr  has  l>ecn  playin'  with 
it  these  four  days — the  cratuns !'  This  way  of  going 
on,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  provoking ;  but  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  could 
all  tell  the  same  story.  l)r  St  Lcgcr's  fame  was  spread 
far  and  near  ;  and  he  was  considered  by  the  poor  a 
lucky  man,  which  was  rated  greatly  above  being  a  skilful 
or  experienced  physician.  He  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation iu  the  higher  circles,  where  his  admiruhle 
qualities  and  agreeable  society  were  much  valued.  He 
had  been  married  a  few  years,  and  enjoyed  much  do- 
mestic happiness  with  lus  wife  and  a  promising  young 
family.  Indeed,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sec  them  together 
when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over :  in  the  tine 
summer  evenings  they  enjoyed  pleasant  walks  in  the 
sheltered  green  lanes,  or  sauntered  about  the  meadows, 
inhaling  the  sweet  perfume  from  the  fresh  mown  grass, 
and  admiring  the  groups  of  haymakers  in  the  varied 
and  picturesque  attitudes  of  their  rustic  employment: 
the  children  sported  before  them,  or  played  their  merry 
gambols  in  the  fresh  hay.  When  the  long  evenings  set 
in,  they  had  their  enjoyments  within  doors  ;  and  when 
the  window-shutters  were  closed,  the  curtains  drawn, 
and  the  cheerful  hearth  diffused  its  light  and  warmth 
around,  the  happy  circle  might  be  seen  gathered  roimd 
the  tea-table,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  the  little 
things  prattling  away  in  the  innocence  of  their  merry 
young  hearts.  One  day  towards  the  end  of  October, 
Dr  St  Leger  left  home  at  about  six  o'clock  to  visit  a 
convalescent  patient  who  lived  a  very  short  way  out  of 
the  town,  promising  to  be  back  in  about  an  hour  to  tea. 
Mrs  St  Leger  had  everything  prepared  nt  that  time; 
the  children  listened  anxiously  fur  their  papa's  knock 
at  the  door ;  but  eight  o'clock  came,  and  he  did  not 
appear.  The  clock  struck  nine,  and  the  children's  eyes 
gave  unquestionable  notice  tliat  their  hour  of  rest  was 
come;  and  very  shortly  after.  Charles  had  actually 
fallen  asleep  under  the  table.  Little  Anne  had  turned 
her  father's  slippers,  which  she  had  been  airing  at  the 
Are  to  have  ready  for  him.  at  least  one  hundred  times. 
Ten  o'clock  came.  The  children  would  all  have  wished 
to  sit  up  till  their  father's  return,  but  the  power  of  sleep 
was  too  strotig  to  be  resisted  ;  and,  in  spite  of  idl  their 
endeavours,  their  eyes  could  not  be  kept  open,  so  they 
were  sent  to  bed.  to  enjoy  that  sweet  and  refreshing 
sleep  which  almost  always  is  found  on  the  pillow  of 
children,  and  which  is  so  often  vainly  invoked  by  their 
elders. 

Eleven  o'clock  passed,  and  Mrs  St  Leger  did  not  feel 
surprised  that  her  husband  had  not  yet  returned.  Mr 
Groves  might  not  have  been  so  well  as  he  had  expected 
to  find  him ;  or  he  might  have  been  pressed  to  spend 
the  evening,  and  not  known  how  to  refuse;  though  she 
well  knew  that  he  would  not  willingly  disappoint  the 
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happy  circle  at  home.  At  twelve  o'clock  she  began  to 
wonder  that  he  was  still  abseut ;  and  between  that  hour 
and  one,  she  had  stirred  the  fire  and  snuffed  the  candles 
more  frequently  than  she  had  ever  done  in  twice  the 
length  of  time  before.  She  took  up  the  book  which  she 
had  been  reading  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  but 
she  turned  over  the  pages  unconscious  of  what  they 
contained ;  her  eyes  had  scanned  the  words,  but  Iter 
mind  did  not  take  in  their  meaning.  She  unclosed  the 
window-shutters,  and  endeavoured  to  look  out  upon  the 
night :  it  was,  however,  so  dark,  that  she  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  She  sent  James,  the  servant,  in  haste 
to  see  what  detained  his  master.  She  waited  anxiously 
for  his  return ;  but  was  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness 
when  she  learned  from  him  that  Mr  Groves's  house  had 
been  shut  up,  and  all  the  family  gone  to  bed.  One  of  the 
servants,  however,  spoke  to  him  from  the  window,  and 
told  him  that  his  master  liad  not  stayed  there  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  She  knew  that  be  had  not  in- 
tended, when  he  left  home,  to  make  any  but  the  one  coll 
Every  moment  her  anxiety  increased :  every  possible 
danger  which  he  might  have  encountered  passed  ra- 
pidly through  her  mind.  The  country  had  been  very 
much  disturbed ;  there  had  been  a  few  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  peasantry  and  the  police ;  several  houses  had 
been  attacked  and  robbed  of  arms ;  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  had  received  threatening  letters,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  in  danger;  but  J)r  St  lx?ger 
was  held  in  great  regard  by  the  people,  to  whom  his 
medical  services  were  extremely  valuable.  Then  she 
feared  he  might  have  been  taken  ill ;  and  then  she 
thought  again  that  this  would  have  been  surely  made 
known  to  her.  She  knew  he  had  to  cross  a  bridge,  but 
it  was  well  secured  by  a  parajtct ;  still,  he  might  have 
leant  over,  and  lost  his  balance.  Every  Btep  that  passed 
along  the  pavement,  every  distant  voice  or  cough, 
made  her  heart  jump  with  eager  expectation,  and 
brought  her  to  the  hall  door;  but  the  one  she  so  ar- 
dently longed  for,  and  so  impatiently  watched  for,  come 
not.  "  Every  sound  gradually  died  away,  and  all  was 
still  and  silent :  the  dreary  long  night  at  length  gave 
way  to  the  first  dawning  of  the  morning,  which  found 
the  poor  lady  almost  distracted  with  terror.  Inquiries 
were  made  in  every  direction ;  the  river  was  dragged; 
but  wtill  there  was  no  account  of  him.  People  were 
coming  every  moment  to  the  house  to  inquire ;  and 
poor  Mrs  St  Leger  felt  her  heart  die  witliin  her,  as  knock 
after  knock  at  the  door  made  her  fear  that  some  mes- 
senger came  with  fatal  news.  The  looks  and  words  of 
those  who  approached  seemed  ominous  of  evil :  it  ap- 
peared to  her  that  every  one  who  Bj>oke  to  her  conjec- 
tured or  knew  more  than  they  dared  to  say ;  and  the 
very  expression  of  kind  wishes  bore  to  her  terrified 
fancy  the  dread  import  of  some  fatal  knowledge.  She 
rushed  from  the  house  in  a  state  bordering  upon  dis- 
traction, and  traversed  the  roads  in  breathless  haste, 
thinking  that  no  one  else  would  be  so  likely  to  find  liim  ; 
then  she  would  return  with  a  vague  hope  that  she  would 
find  him  at  home  before  her;  but  the  icy  chill  of  disap- 
pointment awaited  her.  Little  Anne  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her  miserable  mother,  saying  that  she  was  sure 
papa  would  be  in  soon,  and  hugging  and  kissing  her, 
and  begging  of  her  not  to  cry.  To  the  other  children 
the  servants  spoke  mysteriously  of  fairies  and  witches, 
giving  broad  hints  that  their  papa  might  have  been 
spirited  away  by  the  former,  or  transformed  into  a  cat 
or  a  mt  by  the  latter :  this  was  poor  comfort  for  the  little 
creatures".  Some  female  friends  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  calm  poor  Mrs  St  Leger;  but  what  can  quiet  tho 
uneasiness  of  suspense — wliat  can  restrain  the  imagina- 
tion from  conjuring  up  a  thousand  disastrous  visions 
under  such  circumstances?  In  prayer  for  patience,  and 
trust  in  the  Divine  will,  she  found  relief;  but  still  her 
mind  was  sadly  disturbed  and  agitated.  She  went  about 
the  house  all  day,  wandering  from  room  to  room  as  if  in 
search  of  something  :  her  friend  Miss  Mitford  would  not 
leave  her,  and  was  of  use  at  least  in  keeping  tho  children 
quiet,  and  regulating  household  matters.   She  could  not 
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J>revail  on  her  poor  unhappy  friend  to  teste  a  morsel  of 
bod,  hut  she  was  parched  with  a  burning  thirst.  Night 
came  on,  and,  in  compliance  with  earnest  intreaties,  she 
went  to  bed ;  hut  to  sleep  would  have  been  impossible. 
Thoughts  crowded  upon  thoughts  rapidly  and  fearfully ; 
and  dreary  and  tedious  as  the  day  had  been,  it  was  no- 
thing to  the  night  Darkness  and  stillness,  that  are  so 
favourable  to  the  repose  of  those  at  ease,  are  sure  to  in- 
crease the  restlessness  of  the  unhappy  and  the  anxious. 
She  rose  frequently  from  her  bed,  and  looked  from  her 
window  out  upon  the  cold  silent  street,  and  listened  in 
the  vain  hope  of  hearing  approaching  footsteps ;  then 
she  would  lay  herself  down  again,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
quiet,  till  the  wind,  blowing  through  the  crevices  of  the 
doors  or  windows,  would  assume  to  her  wearied  ears  the 
I  sound  of  voices,  or  the  approach  of  some  one  to  the 
house ;  again  she  would  rise  and  look  out  upon  as  cheer- 
leas  and  hopeless  a  scene  as  she  had  looked  on  but  a 
short  thne  before.  The  next  day  came  and  went,  and 
still  she  had  no  news  of  him.  Various  rumours  were 
afloat  in  the  town ;  some  would  have  it  that  he  must 
have  incurred  debts  in  former  days,  and  having  been 
proceeded  against  by  his  creditors,  had  escaped  them 
by  absconding.  Some  few  ladies  had  settled  it  over  their 
tea,  that  lie  had  gone  ofT  for  a  frolic— that  he  might 
not  be  so  discreet  as  he  had  been  considered ;  but  that, 
after  a  time,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  would  return  to 
his  senses  and  to  his  wife.  But  in  the  opinion  of  most  per- 
sons he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered ;  for  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  for  some  time  infested  by  a  lawless 
gang,  who  had  committed  several  foul  outrages :  the 
police  were  engaged  in  an  active  search,  but  were  quite 
unsuccessful  Several  days  had  passed,  and  Mrs  St  Legcr 
was  still  in  the  same  agony  of  suspense.  The  first  in- 
quiry the  poor  children  made  on  waking  of  a  morning, 
was,  whether  their  papa  had  come  home  yet  ?  One  of 
the  servant-maids  rushed  into  her  mistress  one  morning, 
pale  and  out  of  breath ; '  Lord  help  us  all,'  said  she ;  •  see 
what  has  been  thrown  into  the  area,  ma'am.'  It  was  a 
very  large  letter,  directed  to  Mrs  St  Leger,  and  a  sealed- 
up  parcel  was  enclosed  in  it  The  letter  ran  thus — 
4  Madam,  there's  no  use  in  your  having  the  Peelers* 
scourin*  the  country,  and  proclamations  stuck  up  through 
the  neighbourhood,  the  way  you're  goin'  on ;  it's  unpos- 
I  sible  for  that  gentleman  ever  to  be  found.  They  might 
\  be  pokin*  their  noses  about  everywhere,  but  you  may 
;  depend  they  never  could  get  tidin's  of  him.  So  give 
over,  madam.  We  don't  want  to  trouble  your  pace 
of  mind;  but  take  heed  what  you're  about  and  take 
care  of  yourself;  if  you  let  us  alone,  we'll  let  you  alone. 
We're  the  only  persons  now  livin'  that  knows  all  that 
happened,  and  we'd  sooner  be  flayed  alive  than  let  any 
Peeler  get  the  wind  of  a  word  about  it ;  no,  not  if  you 
were  to  give  us  your  lap  haped  up  with  gold.  That  you 
may  know  that  we're  in  airnest  in  what  we  say,  and 
are  what  we  are,  wc  send  you  the  packet  enclosed. 

Secret  Sam.' 
The  packet  was  opened,  and  Dr  St  Leger's  handker- 
chief dyed  in  blood  was  found.   No  doubt  remained  of 
his  terrible  fate.    Mrs  St  Leger  fainted  away ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Miss  Mitford  and  the  maid-servants  had  been 
chafing  her  temples,  and  using  all  the  means  usually 
resorted  to  in  such  cases,  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  the  sad  consciousness  of  her  desolation  returned. 
The  poor  little  children  were  all  about  her.  sobbing  their 
hearts  out,  and  clasping  her  knees.    Miss  Mitford  urged 
'  strongly,  but  tenderly,  upon  her  consideration,  that  for 
I  their  sakes  she  should  exert  herself,  and  desire  to  live. 

Her  limbs  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  supporting 
I  her,  and  she  was  laid  gently  in  her  bed.  Miss  Mitford 
sat  beside  her  all  day.  Some  of  the  children  stayed 
round  the  bed,  others  climbed  up  close  to  her,  and  were 
kissing  her  pale  cold  cheeks  and  Hps.  After  many  hours 
of  extreme  anxiety  to  those  about  her,  on  her  account 
nature  found  vent  and  a  torrent  of  tears  relieved  her 
aching  temples.   She  clasped  the  children  alternately 


*  The  police  arc  bo  called  by  the  peasantry  In  Ireland. 


in  her  arms,  and  prayed  devoutly  that  for  their 
sakes  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear  her  burden.  In  the 
meantime  active  measures  were  going  on  for  ob- 
taining some  clue  to  the  particulars  of  the  dreadful 
event  which  no  one  could  any  longer  flatter  themselves 
had  not  occurred.  The  whole  neighbourhood  mourned 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  their  society,  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  among 
them,  too  plainly,  by  an  assassin's  hand.  Large  meet- 
ings of  the  gentry  and  the  magistrates  of  the  district 
were  held;  immense  rewards  were  offered  for  informa- 
tion, or  any  clue  by  which  it  could  be  obtained.  Time 
moved  heavily  on  with  poor  Mrs  St  Leger ;  and  it  was 
difficult  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  to  think  that  but  two 
weeks  had  gone  since  she  had  sustained  her  sad  loss. 
Miss  Mitford's  kindness  and  attention  were  unremitting, 
and  the  poor  children  watched  her  looks,  and  used  all 
their  endearing  little  ways  to  comfort  her.  Charles 
had  been  a  great  favourite  with  his  father,  and  the  poor 
child  could  never  relinquish  the  idea  that  be  was  coming 
home.  He  would  stand  for  hours  at  the  window,  turn- 
ing Mb  head  and  straining  his  eyes  first  to  one  end  of 
the  street  then  to  the  other.  Every  voice  and  step  he 
heard  without  he  thought  were  his  ;  at  every  knock  at 
the  door,  he  would  start  up  and  say  that  he  knew  it  was 
papa;  that  he  knew  his  knock.  At  first,  when  she 
heard  his  exclamations,  his  poor  mother's  heart  would 
palpitate  violently  with  emotion ;  but  now  all  hope  had 
died  away.  Indeed,  so  totally  unavailing  had  every 
search  and  inquiry  been,  that  no  other  impression  re- 
mained but  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been 
murdered,  and  the  body  concealed. 

Mr  Groves's  gate-keeper  had  been  examined  several 
times,  but  he  could  tell  nothing  more  than  that  he  had 
opened  the  gate  for  him,  and  shut  it  after  him,  on  the 
night  when  he  had  been  last  seen.  He  had  looked  after 
him,  and  saw  that  he  turned  towards  the  town.  Tliis 
was  the  latest  account  which  could  be  had. 

Not  however,  to  inflict  a  suspense  on  the  reader 
similar  to  that  suffered  by  Dr  St  Leger's  family,  we 
think  it  time  to  reveal  what  really  became  of  him. 
The  gate-keeper  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Dr 
St  Leger  had  gone  on  towards  the  town ;  but  he  had 
advanced  but  a  few  paces,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
on  by  some  person  from  behind,  who  held  him  in  a 
tight  and  powerful  grip.  He  heard  a  rush  of  several 
persons  from  behind  the  hedge ;  a  handkerchief  whs 
thrown  across  his  eyes,  and  tightly  bandaged  over 
them.  He  was  so  closely  held,  that  his  struggles  were 
quite  unavailing,  and  a  hand  was  held  over  his  mouth 
to  prevent  his  calling  out  The  persons  about  him 
spoke  in  low  whispers,  so  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
one  word  they  said.  In  a  few  moments  he  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  in  a  short  time  some  vehicle  drew 
up ;  he  was  lifted  into  it ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
it  was  some  kind  of  cart,  with  a  seat  arranged  fronting 
the  horses,  which  set  off  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the 
whip  was  cracked  and  an  encouraging  shout  given  by 
the  driver.  There  was  a  person  seated  beside  Dr  St 
Leger,  from  whom,  however,  he  was  unable  to  procure 
a  single  answer  to  his  oft-repeated  question  of — Where 
were  they  going? — what  was  intended  towards  him? 
In  about  an  hour  they  were  passing  over  a  road  so 
rugged,  that  every  instant  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
have  been  violently  jerked  out  or  that  some  joint  would 
have  been  dislocated :  that  the  vehicle  should  have  held 
together,  was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  After  several 
windings  and  turnings,  they  stopped ;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  companion's  voice  call- 
ing out  to  know  if  the  horses  were  ready.  Fresh  horses 
were  put  to  the  cart  and  they  again  set  off  at  full 
speed,  turning  from  one  road  to  another.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  had  been  driving  on  for  much  more  than  half 
the  night  when  the  driver  again  gave  the  signal  to  the 
horses  to  stop.  Several  persons  came  to  the  side  of  the 
cart,  and  Dr  St  Leger  was  assisted  to  alight  The  men 
were  poking  with  sticks  along  the  ground,  and  soon 
exclaimed, 4  Here  it  is  1'  Three  loud  knocks  were  giveu, 
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and  the  sound  of  huge  bolts  being  drawn  were  soon 
heard ;  a  trap-door  was  opened,  and  the  doctor's  feet 
were  placed  upon  the  steps  of  a  ladder  ;  he  was  llrilted 
down ;  but  it  took  some  minutes  to  reach  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  he  had  landed,  the  bandage  was  taken  from 
his  eyes ;  he  found  himself  in  a  kind  of  long  passage, 
so  dimly  lighted  by  a  torch  that  he  could  distinguish 
no  termination.  As  he  proceeded,  he  saw  other  long 
passages  branch  off  from  it  Various  figures  which  he 
saw  appeared  more  like  the  shadowy  forms  of  another 
planet  than  the  substantial  beings  who  inhabit  this ; 
,  they  seemed  to  him  to  flit  about  and  vanish  into  the 
|  walls  in  a  most  strange  and  unearthly  manner.  At 
length  he  saw  an  old  witch-like  creature,  as  it  were, 
emerge  from  the  wall  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
beckon  him  on  with  her  bony  finger.  Although  he  had 
as  little  superstition  in  his  composition  as  any  one  could 
have,  he  could  not  but  feel  some  degree  of  awe  as  he 
obeyed  the  silent  summons.  As  he  advanced,  he  could 
distinguish,  in  the  cold  sepulchral  light,  pale  and  ghastly 
faces  peering  at  him  from  behind  the  huge  pillars,  which 
they  passed  at  intervals  as  they  went  along.  At  length 
they  turned  suddenly  from  this  death-like  passage  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  blazing 
torches,  which  men  in  different  directions  held  in  their 
hands.  A  splendid  pillar  stood  in  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  hall,  which  seemed  studded  with  myriads 
of  precious  stones,  which  reflected  back  the  light  with 
the  most  effulgent  lustre.  Light  and  elegant  arches 
were  on  every  side,  through  which  were  vistas  of  in* 
terminable  galleries,  with  their  lofty  columns  sparkling 
as  if  they  were  spangled  with  the  stars  of  heaven.  Dr 
St  Leger  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
himself  awake,  or  that  he  was  not  under  the  spell  of 
an  enchanter.  Struck  with  awe  and  reverence  as  he 
trod  the  aisles,  he  raised  his  hand  involuntarily  to  un- 
cover his  head.  The  wonders  of  the  stately  halls 
i  through  which  they  traversed  now  began  gradually  to 
disappear ;  still  they  passed  a  pillar  here  and  there,  and 
at  length  found  themselves  in  a  chamber  of  a  very 
different  appearance  from  any  they  had  yet  entered ;  it 
was,  however,  large  and  lofty.  An  immense  fire  blazed 
on  the  ground,  and  lit  up  the  faces  of  some  six  or  eight 
stalwart  men,  who  were  seated  about  it  on  rude  benches, 
made  comfortable  with  goat  and  sheep-skins,  which  were 

I  spread  along  them.  Some  articles  of  rough  furniture 
were  scattered  through  the  room,  and  upon  the  walls 
hung  fishing  -  tackle,  bugle -horns,  arms  of  all  kinds, 
powder-horns,  the  antlers  of  deer,  eagles'  feathers,  and 
the  feathers  of  different  kinds  of  game. 

Immediately  on  tin?  appearance  of  Dr  St  Leger,  the 
men  simultaneously  rose  from  their  seats — and,  *  You're 
kindly  welcome  to  these  parts,  doctor,'  burst  from  every 
lip.  They  soon  gathered  round  him,  tendering  their 
good  offices  with  the  most  eager  alacrity.  One  took 
his  hat  and  hung  it  on  a  nail,  another  doffed  his  cloak, 
a  third  ran  his  hands  over  his  shoulders  and  back 

■  to  discover  whether  his  garments  had  imbibed  any 
damp;  another  heaped  the  fire,  already  bright  and  blaz- 
ing, with  dry  turf,  and  drew  one  of  the  benches  close  to 
it ;  an  old  man  advanced  with  a  bottle  and  a  glass — for  no 
Father  Mathew  had  as  yet  appeared  on  the  stage— and 
urged  the  necessity  of  active  measures,  after  the  cowld 
'  drive,  to  keep  the  chill  out  of  the  heart.  Each  of  the 
torch-bearers  was  then  served  with  a  glass  of  some 
cordial,  so  powerful  that  they  were  obliged  to  pause, 
when  they  got  half  way,  before  tbey  could  gulp  down 
the  remainder.  After  the  performance  of  this  exploit, 
they  retired.  '  Indeed  it's  we  that  are  glad  to  see  you, 
doctor ;  and  there  are  those  that  will  be  gladder,'  said 
the  old  man.  *  It  will  be  the  good  job,  sure  enough,  for 
you,  doctor ;  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  you  to 
complate  it.  I  hope  you  liked  the  curiosities  of  the  place  ? 
If  the  earl,  that's  away  on  his  travels,  knew  what  he 
had  on  his  property,  he'd  be  the  proudest  man  in  all 
Ireland— ay,  or  in  the  three  kin  gdoms ;  but  it's  more 
plasm'  by  far  that  "he  shouldn't  have  the  laist  notion  at 
all  at  all  of  it   Sure  we  had  the  men  waitin'  with  the 


lights,  that  you  might  see  it  all.  All,  did  I  say  ?  you  , 
haven't  seen  the  half  of  it  yet  no,  nor  any  tiling  like  the 
half  of  it ;  there's  no  end  to  the  astoniahin'  places.  You 
might  be  wanderin'  and  wanderin'  about  till  the  last 
day  of  your  life,  and  yet  you'd  leave  many  a  grand  place 
in  it  that  you  never  set  your  eyes  upon.  The  grandest 
room  in  the  earl's  castle  wouldn't  be  looked  at  beside 
one  of  them  rooms.  Sure  they're  all  sparkling  alive 
with  the  grandest  of  jewels,  as  one  may  say  ;  and  though 
the  curtains  that  fall  so  beautiful  from  the  ceiling  are 
as  solid  as  the  hard  stone,  sure  they  look  as  elegant  and 
as  light,  and  as  much  festooned,  as  if  they  were  made 
all  of  the  finest  of  muslins ;  and  you'd  think  you  could 
look  them  through  and  through  -.  and  sure  there  isn't 
a  jeweller  in  Lunnon  town  could  make  finer  branches 
for  houldin'  the  lights  thin  them  you  seen  to-night  If 
we  liked  it  we  might  live  in  them  elegant  rooms  ;  but 
they're  too  grand  for  simple  boys  like  us ;  so  we  put  up 
with  some  thin'  plainer ;  and  we  have  the  parts  down 
here  warm  and  comfortable  enough ;  and  the  openin's 
above  let  in  the  day  to  us.  We  would  be  fairly  all  one, 
as  the  bats  and  owls,  if  we  lived  farther  in — blind,  aa 
one  may  say,  while  the  sun  was  shinin'  bright  in  the 
skies.  I'm  thinkin',  doctor,  that  you  were  tired  of  bcin' 
blind  yourself  all  that  long  jaunt ;  but  you'll  not  be  one 
bit  the  worse  of  it'  A  thick  woollen  curtain  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  whs  now  drawn  aside,  and  a  woman,  the 
very  one  that  had  beckoned  him  on  along  the  galleries,  ap- 
peared ;  a  flickering  light  was  in  one  hand,  with  the  other 
she  motioned  the  doctor  on,  and  said—'  Now  doctor  if 
you  plase,  come  and  see  him ;  troth  he's  'wake,  and  unasy 
enough ;  but  you'd  think  his  heart  riz  as  soon  as  he  heard 
you  were  in  it ;  he  has  been  quite  unpatient  in  himself 
all  the  evenin'  for  you  to  come'  '  Who  are  you  speaking 
of?'  said  Dr  St  Leger.  4  I'm  spakin'  of  the  young  man, 
to  be  sure,  that  you're  come  all  the  long  ways  from 

B  to  cure.  Come  in,  if  you  plase.'  She  led  the  way 

on  to  a  bed  where  a  young  man  lay,  pale  and  exhausted ; 
a  faint  smile  lit  his  wan  features  as  he  saw  Dr  St  Leger. 
4  I'm  proud  to  see  you,  doctor ;  do  you  think  you  can 
cure  me  ?  is  there  any  chance  that  I'll  ever  be  able  for 
the  chase  again  ?  will  the  boys  ever  hear  the  sound  of 
my  bugle  on  the  hills  any  more  ?  I'm  afraid  not  doc- 
tor ;  for  I  believe  I'm  too  far  gone  entirely ;  and  what  is 
that  poor  woman  to  do  without  me,  for  she  has  no  one  but 
myself,  and  I  know  well  enough  shell  fret  the  very  life 
out  of  her  if  you  don't  cure  me.'  4  Tell  me  what's  the 
matter,'  said  the  doctor.  4 1  can  do  nothing  for  you  till 
I  know  what  ails  you.'  4  What  ails  him ;  is  that  it  ?'  said 
the  old  woman.  4  Well,  then,  that's  what  ails  him,'  con- 
tinued she,  putting  aside  the  bed-clothes,  and  discover- 
ing two  very  bad-looking  wounds  in  his  side.  4  I'm  sure 
I  wouldn't  like  to  see  my  inimy's  dog  go  through  all 
that  he  has  gone  through.  But  one  thing's  for  sartain 
now— you  must  cure  him ;  if  you  don't  you  can  never 
lave  the  caves  again ;  but  if  you  cure  him,  as  soon  as 
I  see  him  able  to  put  his  feet  under  him,  and  to  ate 
and  drink,  I'll  let  you  go,  and  my  blessin'  will  go  with  , 
you ;  and  they  say  there's  luck  in  a  widow's  blessin' ; 
and  along  with  that  same,  you  shan't  go  away  empty- 
handed'  4  Let  me  see  what  can  be  done,'  said  Dr  St 
I-eger.  4  The  first  thing  must  be,  to  free  the  wounds 
from  all  this  blood'  Hot  water  was  brought  and  with 
his  own  soft  handkerchief  Dr  St  Leger  washed  away 
the  blood;  he  then  bandaged  \ip  the  wounds,  and 
the  young  man  said  he  felt  some  relief.  Still  he  waa 
very  ill,  and  his  strength  greatly  exhausted.  The  doctor 
settled  him  in  the  bed,  and  watched  by  him  till  he  saw 
him  drop  asleep  He  went  into  the  outer  apartment  j 
and  said,  4 1  con  come  again  in  a  few  days  to  see  the 
young  man,  but  now  I  must  return  to  Mrs  St  Leger,  for 
she  will  be  uneasy  already  at  not  seeing  me.'  4  Troth, 
thin,  she'll  not  see  you  this  night,  nor  any  night  till 
Terrence  is  cured,  be  it  long  or  short'  4  But  I  must  go, 
and  go  this  minute,'  said  the  doctor ;  4  111  not  have  Mrs 
St  Leger  made  uneasy  for  anything  in  the  world.  So, 
if  I  have  no  other  way  of  going,  I'll  walk  every  step  of 
the  way.'   •  Well  now,  doctor,'  said  the  old  man, 4  that's 
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more  aisily  said  nor  done.  Well  all  give  you  lave  to  go, 
if  you  must  have  your  will,  and  be  so  headstrong ;  but 
what  road  do  you  mane  to  go,  or  which  of  them  galleries 
or  passages  will  you  be  after  turn  in*  into?  and  where- 
about* will  you  get  out?  and  if  you  get  out,  where  will 
you  be  ?  and  which  of  the  roads  do  you  mane  to  take  ?' 

Dr  St  Leger  was  in  sad  perplexity :  he  felt  most  un- 
easy about  his  wife,  whose  anxiety  he  knew  would  be 
great ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  make 
his  way  through  the  intricacies  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved would  be  unavailing,  and  that  he  might  perish 
far  from  all  human  aid.  He  stood  irresolute  and  dejected, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say.  The  old  man  again 
addressed  him,  and  said,  *  Well.  Ill  tell  you  what  it  is, 
well  do  all  that's  fair  and  aisy  by  you,  and  you  needn't 
fret  yourself  at  all  at  all.  There's  Secret  Sam,  that 
may  be  depinded  on  for  goin'  all  the  world  over;  he  shall 

go  to  B  ,  and  let  the  mistress  know  that  you  are  safe 

and  sound,  and  with  them  that  knows  how  to  trate  you 
well,  and  to  send  you  home  with  your  dues  if  you  do 
the  job  we  want ;  but,  doctor,  make  your  mind  aisy,  for 
out  of  this  you  can't  stir  till  the  captain's  able  to  mind 
,  his  business  again.'  All  the  men  gathered  round  him, 
and  were  clamorous  and  determined,  and  vowed  that  he 
should  not  stir  till  *  the  captain  was  welL'  So  he  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  the 
promise  of  Secret  Sam's  services,  and  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  as  little  delay  as  possible — intrusting  him  with 
a  note  which  they  allowed  him  to  write  to  his  wife  to 
say  that  he  was  safe.  The  old  woman  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him,  exclaiming,  *  May  the  heavens 
bless  you,  and  the  holy  angels  and  all  the  saints  be  with 
you.  I  know  you'll  cure  him ;  you  wont  let  him  lave 
me— my  elegant  fine  clever  boy ;  the  only  one  I  have  in 
!  the  wide  world ;  for  his  father's  gone,  and  his  brothers 
'  are  gone,  and  he's  the  only  one  left  me.  Oh !  doctor 
|  jewel  sure  youll  cure  him  for  me ;  you  wont  let  him 
die ;  you  wouldn't  be  so  hard-hearted,  for  you  have  the 
very  looks  of  a  kind,  tender  gentleman,  that  wouldn't 
I  brake  the  heart  of  a  poor  dissolate  cratur  entirely.  Oh ! 
if  you  had  seen  Terrence  before  he  met  with  this  mis- 
fortune— the  widow's  curse  on  them  that  done  it — he 
was  as  likely  and  as  clever*  a  boy  as  ever  my  two  eyes 
looked  at .  he's  over  six  feet  in  his  stockin'  feet,  and  as 
straight  as  an  arrow ;  and  though  his  checks  is  burnt 
with  the  hate  of  the  sun,  they  have  an  illigant  blush  in 
I  them  for  all ;  and  his  eyes  are  for  all  the  world  as  sharp 
i  and  as  bright  as  any  aigle's ;  and  though  he  is  so  young 
(he  wont  be  six-and-twenty  till  next  Candlemas),  he 
has  the  heart  that  nothin'  can  put  down.  So,  sign  on  it, 
they  made  him  captain  over  them  all,  and  some  of  them 
ould  enough  to  be  his  grandfather.'  '  Not  quite  so  ould 
as  that,  if  you  plasc,'  interrupted  the  old  roan,  evidently 
rather  nettled — '  not  quite  so  ould  as  that,  if  you  plase.' 
•  Well,  well,  maybe  not  entirely  out,  but  not  far  from  it. 
Sure  he's  like  any  lion  when  he'B  at  the  head  of  his  men ; 
and  though  he's  as  bould  as  a  lion  to  all  the  world  be- 
side, he  was  always  the  lamb  to  me.  His  father  was 
proud  of  him,  though  he  was  not  passin'  twelve  the  night 
his  father  was  waked — a  sore  night  it  was  to  me,  for  he 
was  the  lovin*  and  the  tender  husband.  He  was  all 
through  a  rispictable  man — every  one  thought  him  that, 
and  looked  up  to  him.  He  followed  the  smugglin'  trade ; 
and  what  by  his  knowledge  in  it,  and  his  industry,  he 
was  well  to  do ;  and  so  he  retired  here  with  his  property, 
determined  to  give  up  the  saj'farin'  life ;  for  he  was  a 
native  of  these  parts,  and  didn't  lave  it  to  earn  his 
bread  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was  an  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side  trained  him  up  to  the  smugglin' 
business,  and  he  used  torcpate  that  the  boy  was  a  credit 
to  him  and  to  them  that  rarcd  him,  and  to  his  country 
itself.  But  he's  gone,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  left  his 
likes  behind  —  barrin'  it's  Terrence,  who  never  was 
daunted  at  anything  in  the  natural  coorse  of  his  life ; 
and  he  has  had  as  much  to  do  in  respect  of  guns,  and 
pistols,  and  swords,  and  all  them  things,  as  if  he  had 
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been  sarvin'  in  the  reglar  army.  What  with  his  own  hard 
airnin's  and  his  father's  savin's,  he  might  give  up  busi- 
ness if  he  chose ;  but  he's  too  hot  like  for  that ;  and  he 
says,  that  as  long  as  he  has  power  to  draw  a  trigger,  he'll 
never  flinch  or  give  up.  Troth,  doctor,  I  wish  you 
could  hear  him  diacoorse ;  he  can  give  you  a  raison  for 
everything.  I  don't  think  there's  a  schoolmaster  in  all 
Ireland  that  could  bate  him  at  that.' 

While  all  this  was  passing,  two  comely  lasses  were 
setting  out  a  table,  and  as  they  drew  it  close  to  the  Are, 
it  had  a  most  comfortable  appearance.  A  snow-white 
cloth  covered  it,  with  wooden  trenchers  that  were  so 
clean,  that  they  looked  as  if  but  just  made ;  and  horn- 
handled  knives  and  forks,  which  well  suited  the  table  of  i 
those  who  followed  the  chase,  were  laid.  Dr  St  Leger  I 
could  not  but  remark  that  the  spoons  and  salt-cellars  j 
were  of  silver.  The  fire  was  blazing  merrily,  and  a  fine 
haunch  of  venison  and  several  dishes  of  game  were 
smoking  on  the  table.  Two  wooden  bowls  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  filled  with  boiled  potatoes,  were  in  the 
centre.  The  doctor  was  pressed  to  advance,  and, '  if  it 
was  plasin'  to  him,  to  take  his  supper  alone.'  He,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  the  men  should  join  him,  declaring 
that  he  would  be  quite  unequal  to  despatch  such  a  re- 
past without  assistance.  They  seated  themselves ;  and 
many  'a  squire  of  high  degree'  might  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  them  in  doing  4  the  honours  of  the  table.' 
With  admirable  tact  they  tempered  their  manners  with 
such  a  due  proportion  of  respect  and  cordiality,  that 
their  free  and  confidential  bearing  never  seemed  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  he  was  pressed  somewliat  , 
urgently  to  his  food,  it  was  a  fashion  which  had  been  ; 
set  by  gentlefolks  not  many  years  before.  If  he  was 
ardently  in  treated  to  fill  his  glass  again  and  again  with 
the  very  potent  punch  which  one  of  the  girls  had  mixed 
with  her  own  fair  hand,  surely  some  among  them  could 
well  remember  the  time  when,  in  the  upper  classes,  it 
was  a  point  of  duty  with  those  who  acted  the  part  of 
hosts,  to  see  that  their  guests  were  so  completely  over- 
come by  their  hospitable  offices,  as  to  sink  under  the 
table.  Whether  it  was  from  the  fatigue  of  the  long 
jaunt,  the  hot  fire,  or  Nance's  potent  punch,  or  from  the 
united  effects  of  all,  Dr  St  Leger  had  scarcely  lain  down 
on  the  comfortable  bed  of  skins  prepared  for  him  near 
the  fire,  when  he  fell  fast  asleep.  He  did  not  waken  for 
some  hours.  It  was  not  till  he  had  looked  round  for 
some  minutes,  that  he  could  believe  that  he  had  not 
been  dreaming.  With  the  certainty  of  his  present 
rather  strange  situation,  his  uneasiness  about  home  re- 
turned. He  knew  well  the  alarm  which  his  absence 
must  have  occasioned.  All  he  could  hope  was,  that 
Secret  Sam  was  far  on  his  way  by  that  time,  and  that 
his  communication  would  calm  and  satisfy  Mrs  St 
Leger. 

We  have  seen  how  this  worthy  executed  his  com- 
mission. On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  some  boon  com- 
panions, and  loitered  so,  that  a  few  days  had  passed 

before  he  got  near  the  town  of  B  .   When  within 

a  few  miles  of  it,  he  heard  of  all  that  was  passing  there. 
The  very  active  measures  which  were  resorted  to  in 
hopes  of  discovering  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Dr 
St  Leger,  made  him  fear  that  suspicion  might  light 
upon  him,  a  stranger.  The  police  were  scouring  the 
country  in  all  directions.  He  became  panic-struck,  and 
determined  by  threats  to  frighten  Mrs  St  Leger  into 
giving  up  the  pursuit.  The  few  hurried  lines  from  her 
husband,  which  he  was  to  have  had  conveyed  to  the 
lady,  he  tore  into  atoms,  and  substituted  that  which  he 
dropped  into  the  area.  The  handkerchief,  which  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  man,  he  had  in- 
advertently put  into  his  pocket ;  and  as  he  found  it,  he 
considered  it  a  proof  that  Providence  had  provided  him 
with  means  far  more  potent  than  words  could  have  been, 
to  intimidate,  and  to  make  her,  who  was  urging  on 
exertion,  dread  the  possibility  of  incurring  vengeance 
which  could  furnish  such  a  token. 

When  Dr  St  Leger  went  to  the  bedside  of  the  young 
man,  he  found  that  he  was  better,  and  in  a  calm  sleep. 
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•  Wasn't  it  the  lucky  mi  mite,'  said  his  mother, '  that  we 
thought  of  lending  for  you,  doctor  ?  See  how  he's  sleepin', 
quite  and  aisy — like  an  infant  for  all  the  world — the  way 
the  cratur  himself  used  to  sleep  upon  toy  arm  the  whole 
night  long,  nestled  up  close  to  me ;  and  auch  a  Dabby  as 
he  was,  hia  little  legs  aa  firm  aa  a  rock,  his  cheeks  like 
any  rose,  and  hia  eyes  always  with  a  laugh  in  them ;  and 
so  hearty  and  good-humoured,  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  heard  the  way  he'd  crow  whenever 
the  father  came  near  him ;  but  when  he  began  to  be 
able  to  see  into  all  that  waa  goin'  on,  and  to  be  atrong 
and  sinaible  in  himself,  the  world  wouldn't  prevent  him 
from  handlin'  them  arma  for  ever ;  and  then  he'd  stale 
t  after  the  men,  and  cry  if  he  waan't  let  go  with  them ; 
*  and  at  laat  the  father  would  let  him  go,  and  he 
camo  on  by  degrees  to  fire  shots  and  the  like  of  that. 
It  waa  he  that  waa  cute  when  he  knew  the  police  waa 
after  any  of  the  boya :  he'd  get  up  on  the  high  hill,  and 

i  he  had  a  sharp  eye,  and  he'd  look  as  far  as  ever  that 
sharp  eye  could  raich,  and  he'd  pcrsave  the  laist  glim- 

[  mer  of  "them  far,  far  off;  and  you'd  think  he  was  fairly 
flyin'  on  the  wind  when  he'd  come  to  give  the  boys  notice. 
Many  of  them,  sure  enough,  would  have  been  taken  and 
tried  for  their  lives,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  wit  of  that 
good  child ;  and  he  grew  up,  gettin'  stouter  and  stouter, 
and  had  more  ainae  in  hia  little  finger  than  the  ouldeat 
man  among  them  had  in  his  whole  body.  And  so  the 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  they  all  agreed  to  put  themselves 
under  him ;  so  they  made  him  their  captain ;  though  he 
knew  well  enough  that  they'd  never  have  done  that 
aame  if  he  hadn't  been  worthy  of  it   ne  never  got  the 

1  laist  proud  in  himself,  but  waa  aa  innocent  and  aa 
humble  as  if  he  hadn't  riz  to  be  ao  high.   It  was  I  that 

I  was  proud  when  I  heard  that  he  was  to  be  head  over 
them  all;  and  when  he'd  bring  in  the  deer,  and  the 
game,  and  other  things  too,  I  knew  I  had  good  raiaon 
to  be  proud.  If  his  poor  father  could  have  seen  it  all, 
he'd  have  been  a  happy  man.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talkin' ;  for  see  what  it  has  all  come  to  at  last — hia  poor 
flesh  cut  and  alashed  the  way  it  is,  and  he,  that  nothin' 
could  ever  daunt,  so  down  in  himself,  and  as  wake  as  an 
infant  but  newly  born.  I'm  a  poor  lone  cratur,  doctor, 
that  has  neither  kith  nor  kin ;  nobody  to  love,  or  that 
has  a  care  for  me,  but  that  one  boy ;  if  you  don't  cure 
him,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me;  and  I'm  sure  I  wish  you 
well.'  The  men  had  all  gone  out  after  supper,  ao  the 
doctor  waa  obliged  to  ait  down  alone  to  a  breakfast  that 
would  have  answered  for  a  whole  regiment,  the  pro- 
fusion of  fresh  eggs,  wh eaten  cakes,  venison  pasty,  and 
goat's  milk,  was  so  great  When  some  days  had  passed, 
l)r  St  Leger  found  himself  almost  alone.  Whatever 
might  be  the  calling  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  so 
unwillingly  domesticated,  it  was  evidently  no  idle  one. 
They  frequently  did  not  return  till  far  beyond  midnight 
and  the  profusion  of  venison  and  game  with  which  the 
table  was  always  supplied,  made  him  conjecture  that 
they  frequently  indulged  in  the  chase  and  other  fleld- 
aports. 

One  or  two  men  generally  came  in  and  out  fre- 
quently during  the  day,  and  he  could  not  but  suspect 
that  their  duty  waa  to  watch  him  and  prevent  hia 
escape.  One  of  them  asked  him  one  morning  if 
he  would  like  to  see  their  domain,  and  he  led  the 
way  to  an  opening  through  which  they  scrambled. 
He  found  himself  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain 
covered  with  heath ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no 
human  habitation  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any  marks  of 
cultivation;  nothing  but  high,  wild  mountains.  Here 
and  there  a  goat  might  be  seen  browsing  amidst  the 
rocks,  or  on  the  brink  of  some  steep  precipice.  Sad  and 
dreary  desolation  reigned  around,  and  he  sighed  as  he 
felt  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  such  a  melancholy  region. 
However,  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  claim  his  free- 
dom ;  all  danger  was  over,  and  Terrence  was  up  and 
walking  about ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  hover  near 
the  arms  which  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  gaze  on  them 
with  fond  tenderness,  or  examine  them  to  see  that  all 
was  right  He  took  down  the  bugle,  and  blew  a  blast  ao 


loud  and  atrong.  that  it  might  indeed  have  made  the 
welkin  ring.   The  hour  of  parting  came;  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man  filled,  and  tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  his  mother,  as  they  expressed  their  grate- 
ful feelings.   Terrence  opened  a  little  box  containing 
several  articles  of  jewellery,  and  intreated  that  the 
doctor  would  fit  himself  with  a  ring  as  a  keepsake.  Dr 
St  Leger  felt  himself  recoil  from  the  offering ;  nor  could 
all  their  intreaties  induce  him  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
forty  golden  guineas  which  the  old  woman  had  counted 
out  for  him,  aa  she  drew  them  from  a  large  long  stock- 
ing.   '  I  will  take  nothing,'  said  he,  '  but  some  of  these 
beautiful  feathers,  and  this  eagle's  plume ;  I  know  the 
children  will  like  greatly  to  see  them.'   '  Take  them, 
tuke  them ;  but  why  wont  you  take  something  else?' 
said  the  old  woman ;  4  it  breaks  my  heart  that  you're 
goin'  without  somethin'  else,  and  you  so  worthy  of  it ; 
but  my  blessin',  the  blesain'  of  a  poor  widow  that  you  ; 
found  almost  childless,  is  with  you,  and  may  it  bring  you  | 
luck! '   'You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  roe,  doctor,' 
said  the  young  man, '  and  I'd  be  very  proud  if  you  had 
something  with  you  to  remember  a  poor  boy,  that  can 
never  forget  you  at  any  rate.   Tou  lifted  me  out  as  I 
may  say,  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  I'll  never  take  the 
wild  paths  along  the  mountain's  aide,  or  cross  the  high 
hilla — I'll  never  sound  the  bugle,  without  thinking  that 
it  was  you  who  made  me  strong  for  it  again.  Doctor, 
you're  goin'  among  the  rich  and  the  great — among 
those  that  have  money,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  larn- 
in' ;  youll  often  hear  the  likes  of  me  run  down,  and 
many  a  hard  word  passed  upon  us ;  but  don't  give  in  to  ' 
it  but  just  say  within  yourself,  sure  the  sir  of  heaven, 
where  the  birds  are  on  the  wing,  is  free  to  all  who  breathe 
it   The  wild  passe*  where  the  deer  laves  his  track  ia 
more  aisily  followed  by  one  like  me,  who  can  bound 
from  crag  to  crag,  nor  to  him  who  drives  about  in  his 
costly  coach.   The  world's  wide  enough  for  us  all ;  and 
why  mayn't  the  poor  take,  aa  well  as  the  rich  ?'  After 
a  warm  farewell,  Dr  St  Leger  had  to  submit  to  the 
bandage  across  his  eyes,  and  he  was  led  out  and 
placed  once  more  in  the  cart  which  had  brought  him  to 
this  strange  abode;  and  after  several  hours'  hard  and 
rough  driving,  he  was  let  out  juat  at  the  exact  spot  where 
he  had  been  seized  on.  How  eagerly  he  sped  on  to  reach 
that  happy  home  that  held  so  many  dear  objects  of  hia 
affection !  They  were  all  together  in  the  drawing-room — 
Mrs  St  Leger  the  picture  of  miserable  sadness,  scarcely 
able  to  raise  her  head  or  her  languid  eyes — the  children 
all  about  her,  looking  melancholy  and  anxious.  Charles 
suddenly  exclaimed, '  There's  papa,  mamma ;  indeed,  in- 
deed  thafa  hia  knock— oh,  don't  I  know  it?'  and  he 
would  have  rushed  from  her  side  to  open  the  door;  but 
she  held  his  little  hand,  and  her  tears  fell  gently  on  it — 
'  Stay  with  me,  dear  child ;  we  roust  not  expect  dear, 
dear  papa  any  more.'   The  knock  was  repeated — the 
door  waa  opened— a  step  waa  on  the  stair — a  hand  was 
on  the  handle  of  the  lock — and  in  one  moment  the 
husband  and  the  father  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.     Mrs  St  Leger  uttered  a  cry,  and  fainted 
away ;  the  children  cried  and  laughed  by  turns.    Oh  ! 
that  was  a  happy  evening.   Dr  St  Leger  sat  by  the 
cheerful  fire ;  his  wife  waa  by  hia  aide,  a  child  upon  each 
knee,  the  rest  of  the  happy  group  gathered  round  him : 
he  told  of  his  adventures,  and  described  the  wonders 
of  the  cave.    Never  waa  fairy  tale  listened  to  with 
such  intense  interest :  the  eyea  of  the  children  seemed 
to  take  in  as  much  as  their  ears  aa  they  listened  to  the 
strange  story.   For  many  months,  an  evening  scarcely 
ever  passed  without  an  intreaty  to  papa  to  tell  about 
the  beautiful  caves,  and  all  that  happened  to  him;  and 
often  aa  they  played  and  chatted  together,  the  words 
spar,  atalactitca,  and  stalagmites,  might  be  heard.  It 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after,  that  the  magnificent 
caves  on  Lord  Kingston's  estate  were  opened.    It  was 
said  and  believed  that  the  peasantry  had  known  them 
long  before;  and  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  a 
vast  extent  far,  very  far,  beyond  those  which  are  visited. 
Dr  St  Leger  thought  they  might  have  been  the  scene  of 
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his  former  adventure ;  and  went  there,  expecting  to  re- 
cognim  some  of  the  apartments  or  galleries  through 
which  he  had  once  passed ;  but  he  had  no  recollection  of 
any  of  those  he  now  explored. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  always  pleasure  in  noticing  any  extension  of 
the  means  of  conveying  useful  information ;  but  it  be- 
comes particularly  interesting  in  cases  so  important  as 
that  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  which,  with  very 
little  assistance,  provides  food  in  bread,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, for  twenty-seven  millions  of  people. 

A  school  for  agricultural  chemistry  has  been  for  some 
time  in  existence  in  Scotland,  we  should  think  with  the 
very  best  effects.  In  Ireland,  too,  and  England,  various 
practical  schools  in  agriculture  have  been  in  progress 
for  some  time ;  also,  we  would  hope,  and  cannot  doubt, 
with  very  excellent  effects.  At  the  late  show  of  cattle 
and  agricultural  implements  at  Glasgow,  very  gratifying 
proofs  were  exhibited  of  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  various  ways.  But  with  nothing  were  we 
more  pleased  than  with  the  information  we  there  ac- 
quired of  the  progress  of  this  species  of  knowledge  in 
Ireland.  The  subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  friends  of  agriculture  assembled  at  Glasgow,  by  Mr 
Skilling,  under  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Irish 
|  Education,  superintendent  of  their  model  farm  at  Glaas- 
nevin,  near  Dublin,  and  agricultural  teacher  in  the  nor- 
mal school  there. 

Mr  Skilling  said  that,  shortly  after  the  institution  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  they  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  to  establish  a  system  of  agricultural 
tuition,  in  connexion  with  literary  education,  in  various 
schools  under  their  charge.  They  proceeded  in  1838  to 
rent  a  farm  (of  fifty-two  acres)  within  two  miles  of 
Dublin,  so  as  to  enable  the  scholars,  who  were  after- 
wards to  become  teachers,  to  reside  at  the  farm,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursue  their  literary  education  in  the 
city ;  and  under  the  Board,  they  will  soon  have  about 
three  thousand  teachers  in  the  various  schools,  and 
which  will  be  planted  in  every  district  in  the  country. 

Their  method  of  tuition  appears  to  be  as  follows  :— 
After  being  engaged  on  the  farm  on  the  mornings  of 
five  days  in  the  week,  the  students  go  into  the  town  for 
literary  education;  but  the  whole  of  Saturday  is  de- 
voted to  examination.  They  have  a  garden,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  it  a  competent  gardener,  who  lectures  one 
half  hour  in  the  morning;  and  the  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture also  lectures  upon  agricultural  subjects.  At  stated 
periods  the  teachers  attend  the  farm,  and  witness  every 
practical  operation  going  on  upon  it  The  students  are 
taught  every  system  of  cropping,  and  get  explanations 
upon  every  subject  connected  with  their  studies,  includ- 
ing the  principles  of  rotations  in  cropping,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  the  feeding  and  soiling  of  cattle,  and 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  everything  taught.  The 
errors  existing  in  the  present  modes  of  managing  land 
are  also  pointed  out ;  the  loss  caused  by  weeds,  by  bad 
fences,  tic,  5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of 
draining  and  turning  the  land.  They  are  also  shown 
the  effects  of  mixing  the  soil,  and  the  modes  of  perma- 
nently improving  it;  and,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  generally,  lessons  are  given  in  chemistry 
and  geology.  Spade-labour  is  encouraged,  as  the  best 
adapted  for  minute  husbandry,  and  as  saving,  to  small 
farmers  especially,  the  expense  of  keeping  horses.  They 
are  also  instructed  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures ;  the  general 
course  of  farming  throughout  the  year  including  the 
feeding  and  breeding  of  stock.  The  Board  has  already 
seven  agricultural  training  establishments,  but  intend 
to  have  twenty-five,  to  all  which  model  farms  will  be 
attached,  where  the  future  teachers  w  ill  be  trained  for 
two  years,  themselves  performing  all  the  operations  of 
the  farms,  and  thus  becoming  practical  as  well  as  scien- 
tific men. 

Not  only  have  the  teachers  already  carried  away  a 
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great  deal  of  knowledge  from  these  establishments,  but 
the  farms  themselves  have  done  much  good  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  been  placed;  for  the  farmers 
now  see  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conception,  and  fortunately  they 
desire  to  imitate  it 

In  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  some 
of  the  students  of  the  establishment  at  Larne  (near  Car- 
rickfergus),  an  out-farm  of  the  institution,  were,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Johnston,  presented  for  exa- 
mination. They  were  examined  by  Mr  Gibson  (the 
inspector  of  government  schools)  on  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic  and  scarcely  failed  to  answer  a 
■ingle  question  correctly.  They  were  next  examined  by 
Professor  Johnston  (the  Scottish  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry)  on  the  scientific  branches,  and  by  Mr 
Finnic  of  Swanston  (an  eminent  Mid- Lothian  farmer), 
and  Mr  Alexander  of  Southbar  (a  proprietor  of  land), 
on  the  practical  departments  of  agriculture,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  these  was  such  as  to  surprise  the 
audience.  They  detailed  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  soil  and  of  manures,  the  effect  of  manures,  the 
land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  different  kinds  of  1 
green  crops,  and  the  best  system  of  rotation  and  of 
dairy  management  in  a  way  which  evidently  had  not 
been  expected,  and  which  at  the  same  time  afforded  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  as  showing  how  much  may  be  done 
by  a  proper  system  of  training ;  for  many  of  the  answers 
of  these  young  men  required  both  the  possession  of  much 
knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  much  reflection.  As  to 
the  advantage  to  farmers.  Lord  Clements  reported  that 
on  his  property,  lying  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Connaught 
so  popular  is  the  system  of  instruction,  that  men  of 
twenty  years  of  age  come  from  a  distance  of  many  miles 
to  attend  the  school.    Many  small  farmers,  who  a  few 

iears  ago  could  hardly  keep  one  cow,  are  even  already 
eeping  three  or  four;  and  many  who  formerly  could 
with  difficulty  pay  their  rents,  have  become  compara- 
tively independent 

Mr  Blacker,  manager  for  Lord  Gosford,  at  Market- 
Hill,  near  Armagh,  has  some  time  back  reported  nearly 
similar  results  as  having  taken  place  under  his  manage- 
ment in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he  also  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  a  practical  school  among  the  tenants  of 
his  employer. 

Mr  Atlee,  the  teacher  of  an  agricultural  school  at 
Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  property  of  Lady  Noel 
Byron,  stated  results  as  pleasing  as  to  the  school  under 
his  charge ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  education  of 
this  description  must  be  highly  advantageous  both  to 
the  individuals  and  the  community :  to  the  individuals, 
in  making  their  services  be  eagerly  sought  after  as 
managers  for  others,  wherever  they  can  be  obtained,  or 
in  making  them  successful  agriculturists  on  their  own 
account ;  and  to  the  public,  from  the  effects  of  both. 

Several  Scottish  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting, 
expressing  the  highest  hopes  from  the  evidences  of  im- 
provement which  they  saw  everywhere  about  them; 
and  also  their  opinion  that  the  rising  generation  in  Scot- 
land must  be  put  under  a  similar  course  of  training,  or 
the  prestige  of  the  country  will  be  lost  In  this  view, 
however,  they  do  not  consider  that  model  farms  will  be 
necessary  in  Scotland,  every  farm  there  being  nearly 
something  of  this  description ;  but  they  recommended, 
that  to  every  parish  school  a  chemical  and  agricultural 
class  shall  be  attached.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a 
scheme  which  it  would  cost  the  intelligent  schoolmasters 
of  our  country  little  trouble  to  realise ;  and  the  present 
crisis,  when  application  is  making  to  the  legislature  for 
an  increase  of  salary  to  these  useful  labourers,  seems  to 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  enforcing  such  an 
improvement  in  their  curriculum. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  schoolmasters  have,  indeed, 
already  gallantly  come  forward  to  offer  their  services 
without  regard  to  any  prospect  of  fixed  reward,  and  no 
doubt  the  system  will  soon  be  general,  to  the  great  ad- 
vancement of  one  of  the  most  healthful,  useful,  and 
essential  of  human  pursuits.   Nor  is  ft  at  all  too  soon. 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  meeting  stated 
that  an  agricultural  college  is  immediately  to  be  founded 
in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  model  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres,  where  instruction  will  be  given  to  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  and  landed  gentlemen  of  the  district.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  prospectus  of  another  agricultural  college 
to  be  founded  in  Kent  It  is  also  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Irish  agricultural  societies  to  establish 
a  college,  and  most  probably  active  steps  will  be  taken 
regarding  it  within  the  next  six  months.  At  Temple- 
moil,  near  Derry,  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  on  a 
large  scale,  instituted  by  private  subscription,  but  now 
supporting  itself,  has  been  in  active  operation  for  some 
years.  In  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  agricultural  j 
science  and  practice.  While  we  cannot  but  hail  all  | 
this  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  we  feel  that  efforts 
will  be  required  in  our  own  section  of  the  British  island 
to  keep  ourselves  abreast  with  other  countries.  Doubt- 
less Scotland  will  not  wait  to  be  goaded  by  emula- 
tion merely.  Though  it  has  quiet  and  unexpensive 
ways  of  proceeding,  it  still  proceeds.  It  is  long,  for 
example,  since  it  saw  the  propriety  of  attaching  an 
agricultural  class  to  its  metropolitan  university.  It 
lias  not  yet  founded  a  class  for  agricultural  chemistry, 
nor  planned  a  college,  nor  even  numerous  schools,  but  it 
has  instituted  what  may  be  termed  'an  ambulatory 
college,'  in  sending  forth  an  eminent  professor  to  all  the 
districts  desiring  his  aid.  To  him  'old  age  and  young' 
may  be  seen  thronging  wherever  he  has  appointed  to 
meet  them.  If  the  idea  shall  be  followed  out,  of  at- 
taching initiator}*  schools  in  agriculture  aud  other 
practical  sciences  to  the  existing  parish  schools,  with  an 
ambulatory  inspector  and  superior  teacher  to  visit  them 
occasionally,  Scotland  will,  at  very  little  expense,  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ample  means  for  enabling  her  popula- 
tion to  realise  the  blessings  of  Providence  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  has  heretofore  been  known. 


A  FRENCH  JOURNALIST  AMONG  THE 
ENGLISH  POOR. 

Lv  a  short  account  we  gave  of  a  fortnightly  journal 
published  in  Paris,  entitled  '  La  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes,'  *  we  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  adverted  to  England  and  the 
English.  Since  the  appearance  of  our  notice — that  is 
to  say,  from  October  1843  till  the  present  time — a  series 
of  articles  resulting  from  a  tour  in  Great  Britain  has 
appeared  in  that  well-conducted  journal  written  by  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  contributors,  M.  Leon  Faucher. 

Every  traveller  has  his  predilections,  and,  in  visiting 
a  foreign  country,  naturally  directs  his  attention  to 
subjects  which  interest  him  most,  and  to  objects  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted.  The  mission  of  the  Duke 
D'Arlincourt,  for  instance,  whose  'Three  Kingdoms' 
we  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our  present  series, 
was  amongst  the  rich  and  aristocratic  of  our  country. 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  while  a  visitor  amongst  us  in  the  hovels  of  the 
poor  and  the  haunts  of  the  criminal.  When  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  those 
localities  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  helpless  misery 
and  incorrigible  crime  are  huddled  together,  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world ;  except,  indeed,  in  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  opulent  Chinese  cities ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  law  of  social  existence  that  great  affluence  and 
intense  want  should  always  be  near  neighbours.  The 
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result  of  M.  Faucher's  wanderings  in  London  is  two 
articles,  one  on  '  Whitechapel,'  and  another  on  '  St 
Giles's.'  Of  the  former,  he  writes  that  it  is  a  collection 
of  'narrow  streets,  crooked  alleys,  and  dork  courts, 
which  comprehend  about  eight  thousand  houses ;  it  is 
limited  northward  by  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  Wentworth  Street,  and 
southward  by  the  Tower  of  London,  the  river,  and  the 
docks.  The  Blackwnll  railway  traverses  its  whole 
length.  From  the  high  arches  on  which  the  rails  are 
placed,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  secrets  of  the  misery 
peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood.'  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  this  railway  was  cut  through  one  of  the 
densest  parte  of  the  eastern  district  of  London.  Many 
streets  are  intersected,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  so 
close  upon  the  road,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  see  into 
the  first  and  second-storey  rooms  in  passing.  '  Females, 
M  an  and  half -dressed,  may  be  perceived  at  the  windows, 
and  pale  children  roll  in  the  mire  with  pigs— always  in- 
separable companions  in  Irish  families.  Rags  ore  sus- 
pended to  dry  out  of  the  windows  upon  long  poles,  as 
if  to  intercept  light  as  well  as  heat  from  the  streets. 
Here  and  there  an  open  space  is  filled  with  heaps  of 
old  bricks  and  filth,  while  fetid  puddles  show  the  totul 
absence  of  regulations  for  the  draining  off  of  unwhole- 
some fluids.  Such  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  Whitechapel  obtained  from  the  ele- 
vated railway.  What  would  be  our  sensations,  could 
we  by  a  fantasy,  which  in  this  instance  would  scarcely 
be  magical,  lift  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  count 
all  the  groans  which  ascend  from  the  pitiable  neigh- 
bourhood to  Heaven  ?  This  is  one  of  the  districts 
which  encloses  the  greatest  number  of  paupers.*  Lying 
just  outside  the  city,  it  receives  the  crumbs  which  a 
vast  and  busy  commerce  lets  full ;  and  as  this  quarter 
is  situated  on  the  Thames,  numbers  of  hands  find 
occupation  amongst  the  shipping.  By  one  of  those 
contrasts  to  which  the  human  fancy  is  prone,  the 
streets  of  Whitechapel  have  received  the  most  pleasing 
and  poetical  names.  Consult  the  map  of  London, 
and  you  will  find,  in  placing  your  finger  on  this  spot, 
twenty  examples  of  this — such  as  Rose,  Flower,  and 
Greenfield  Streets,  Fashion,  Pearl,  and  Lamb  Streets, 
Angel  Alley,  Shepherd  Court  Similarly  pleasing  names 
have  been  nearly  always  given  to  the  most  wretched 
districts.  In  certain  cases,  even  military  heroes  supply 
designations  to  these  sinks  of  misery.  Thus  a  cess-pool, 
which  receives  the  offscourings  of  Bethnal  Green,  is 
called  Wellington  Pond.'  We  pass  over  M.  Faucher's 
account  of  St  Giles's,  because  it  bears  internal  evidence 
that  he  either  examined  this  hive  of  the  poor  and  the 
wicked  with  less  care  than  he  devoted  to  his  other 
researches,  or  that,  not  having  taken  accurate  notes  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  his  memory  while  writing  the 
article  played  him  false.  His  statements  regarding  St 
Giles's  abound  with  errors ;  a  few  of  them,  however, 
such  as  the  most  cautious  foreigner  is  liable  to  fall 
into. 

Besides  personal  observations,  M.  Faucher  has  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  concern- 
ing the  places  he  visited.  The  sources  which  he  con- 
sulted were  of  the  best  kind,  such  as  parliamentary 
reports,  the  works  of  Messrs  Chadwick,  Macculloch,  and 
Dr  Smith.  In  arranging  this  information,  and  bringing 
it  to  bear  upon  the  scenes  he  witnessed  and  the  places 
he  examined,  he  evinces  great  tact  and  acuteness.  He 
finds  that  in  1842  the  offences  against  the  person  in 
London  amounted  to  8339,  whilst  those  against  pro- 
perty reached  17,948.  Opposite  to  this  our  author 
places  the  criminal  statistics  of  Paris  for  1841,  by 
which  we  find  that  only  3449  offences  were  committed 
against  the  person,  and  4076  against  property ;  which 
shows,  considering  the  population  of  Loudon  as  double 
that  of  Paris,  that,  while  the  crimes  against  the  per- 
son are  about  the  same  in  both  cities,  those  against 
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property  in  London  are  doable  those  in  Paris.  4  We 
perceive,'  says  M.  Faucher,  'that  in  all  iU  develope- 
ment,  the  criminality  of  London  is  of  a  character  spe- 
cially to  be  expected  from  a  free  and  industrious  people. 
It  presents  more  than  16,000  cases  of  theft  and  swin- 
dling in  this  single  town!  961  cases  of  false  coinage! 
Thus  we  are  shown  that  money  is  the  god  of  this  cum- 


A  succeeding  notice  relates  to  Liverpool,  the  worst 
quarters  of  which  M.  Faucher  explored,  along  with  Mr 
Whitty,  the  superintendent  of  police. 

'  We  began  by  visiting  the  streets  situated  between 
Park  Lane  and  Wapping,  a  district  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  docks,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Irish 
labourers.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  children 
were  playing  on  the  pavements  during  the  last  rays  of 
twilight  j  women  stood  before  their  doors  breathing  an 
atmosphere  purer  than  that  inside  their  confined  habita- 
tions. We  then  traversed  Crosbie  Street,  a  place  where 
fever  rages  during  the  whole  year ;  and  here  appearances 
of  the  most  revolting  cliaracter  presented  themselves. 
The  state  of  this  thoroughfare  attests,  as  in  Whitechapel 
and  Bethnal  Green  (London),  the  apathy  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Filth  of  every  kind  remains  during  the 
whole  week  to  poison  the  air  -,  for  the  streets  have  no 
gutters — a  defect  of  greater  consequence  in  an  English 
than  in  a  French  town,  where  conduits  exist  to  allow 
water  to  run  off.  However,  we  did  not  observe,  as  in 
the  worst  parts  of  London,  whole  families  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  cooped  up  between  the  four  walls  of  wretched 
apartments,  their  forms  wasted  and  shrunk  by  a  degree 
of  misery  which  defies  description.  At  Liverpool,  po- 
verty is  not  seen  in  its  most  severe  or  pinching  aspect : 
the  habitations  of  the  labourers  are  more  insalubrious 
than  destitute.  Their  families  chiefly  live  in  cellars 
situated  in  closed  courts  and  alleys — they  appear  to 
have  more  need  of  air  than  of  bread.  There  have  been 
counted  in  Liverpool  seven  thousand  cellars  inhabited 
by  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  and  the  gross 
population  of  these  back-courts  is  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  individuals.  The  cellars  which  are  occupied 
by  the  weavers  of  Picardy  and  Flanders,  are  luxurious 
habitations  compared  with  those  inhabited  by  the  Irish 
population  in  Liverpool  The  latter  are  a  species  of 
holes  not  above  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  many  of  them  hardly  six  feet  in  height,  so  that  a 
tall  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  These  lurk- 
ing places  have  no  windows  ;  light  and  air  being  only 
admitted  by  the  door,  the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  street.  The  only  means  of  descent  is  by  a  ladder 
nearly  as  perpendicular  as  the  steps  of  a  wclL  Water, 
dust,  and  dirt,  accumulate  at  the  bottom,  and  as  the  sun 
rarely  penetrates  into  these  unvcntilatcd  holes,  a  dense 
humidity  constantly  exists  in  them.  In  some  places  the 
cellar  is  divided  into  two  apartments ;  the  inner  one — 
used  for  sleeping — receiving  light  from  the  outer  room. 
Each  cellar  is  inhabited  by  from  three  to  five  persons, 
and  is  let  for  about  two  shillings  per  week.  For  the 
same  money  one  equally  commodious  room  might  be  had 
above  ground  if  paid  for  weekly,  or  a  small  entire  house 
at  a  yearly  rent  in  the  same  proportion.  I  asked  a  man 
with  a  family  why  he  preferred  a  subterranean  abode  to 
one  above  ground  ?  His  reply  was,  because  "  it  was 
nearer  the  street  for  his  children."  Indeed,  the  children 
of  these  labourers  pass  the  whole  day,  and  often  part  of 
the  night,  in  the  streets ;  and  without  such  habits  of 
living  out  of  doors,  youth— already  so  pale  and  so  un- 
gainly at  Liverpool— would  become  even  more  emaciated. 
But  the  sort  of  education  picked  up  in  the  streets  has  its 
dangers.  Existence  in  England  being  passed  far  more 
within  doors — being  less  social — than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  it  follows  that  these  young  people  find  few  asso- 
ciates in  the  streets  but  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  a 
continual  struggle  with  the  laws.  Such  outcasts,  then, 
are  the  instructors  of  youth ;  whose  school— or  rather 
the  field  from  which  their  experience  is  gained — is  the 
docks,  where  they  learn  to  become  thieves,  pillaging  the 
merchandise  left  upon  the  quays.   By  a  report  of  the 


commissioners  of  police,  there  were  in  1836  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  thieves  who  made  stealing  from  the 
docks  their  especial  study  and  practice,  and  who  em- 
ployed as  accomplices  twelve  hundred  children !'  M. 
Faucher  continued  his  Sunday-evening  survey  through 
*  Vauxhaiy  Ray,  and  Highfield  Streets.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  latter  street,  he  found  4  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
to  their  houses  like  good  citizens.  We  could  perceive 
no  more  than  one  house  in  which  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  light  or  life,  and  in  it  were  a  company  of  Irish 
assembled  around  the  body  of  a  child,  and  who,  in  their 
superstitious  devotion,  celebrated  by  the  flame  of  several 
candles  the  half-pagan  rites  peculiar  to  their  country. 
I  felt  diffident  in  intruding  upon  them,  for  I  remembered 
that  in  England  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  where 
no  one  has  a  right  to  enter  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner ;  but  the  police  possess  their  privileges  even  in 
this  land  of  liberty.  All  the  doors  at  which  Mr  Whitty 
knocked  were  opened  without  delay,  and  each  host  or 
hostess  took  the  utmost  pains  to  show  us  the  whole  of 
their  apartments  down  to  the  most  minute  details: 
whether  in  bed  or  half-dressed,  man  or  woman,  male- 
factor, vagrant,  or  mendicant,  not  one  of  the  strange  in- 
habitants of  Highfield  Street  ottered  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  our  visit  I  cannot  describe  the  furniture  of  tho 
temporary  lodging-houses  which  we  entered.  The  men, 
dressed  in  rags  during  the  day,  were  provided,  naturally 
enough,  with  rags  to  lie  upon  during  the  night  They 
all  seemed  reposing  at  their  ease ;  but  fifty  persons  were 
often  collected  in  a  space  which  contained  scarcely  suffi- 
cient air  for  the  healthy  respiration  of  eight  or  ten.  A 
description  of  one  of  these  underground  lodging-houses 
applies  to  similar  dens  in  London  and  Manchester. 
They  consist  usually  of  three  apartments  -,  a  front  cel- 
lar, which  serves  as  a  kitchen,  an  eating-room,  and  a 
sleeping  chamber,  and  two  back-rooms  filled  with  beds. 
The  chief  room  of  the  Liverpool  lodging-cellar  re- 
ceived light  from  the  street  and  had,  besides  this 
luxury,  a  certain  superiority  of  furniture — there  were 
curtains  to  the  beds;  the  back  apartments  were  half 
illumined  by  a  small  vent  hole,  and  the  occupants  lie  on 
pallaiscs,  which  are  supported  on  half-rotten  bedsteads, 
their  only  covering  being  a  thin  costing  of  rags.  In 
these  holes — not  one  of  which  is  more  than  eight  feet 
square,  or  above  seven  feet  high— eighteen,  and  often 
twenty  persons  sleep  on  six  truckled  beds.  A  night 
passed  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  would  be  preferable.' 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  such  details  of  misery  and 
destitution  are  far  from  pleasant  to  peruse ;  but  we  trans- 
late them  because  they  have  their  use.  They  bring  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  relieve  distress  and  to  re- 
form crime,  acquainted  with  the  condition  in  which  the 
lower  classes  are  to  be  found.  As  a  reverse  of  these  dark 
pictures,  we  feel  pleasure  in  extracting  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  done  for  the  working  man  when  his  con- 
dition is  known  and  appreciated  by  masters.  The 
Messrs  Ashton  of  Manchester  some  years  since  took 
the  direction  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  their  operatives 
partly  into  their  own  hands,  and  built  a  number  of 
houses  at  Hyde,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
'  The  little  town  of  Hyde,'  says  the  French  journalist, 
'  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  no- 
thing more  than  a  little  village  of  800  souls,  situated  on 
a  clayey  hill,  the  soil  of  which  was  barren.  The  brothers 
Ashton  have  peopled  and  enriched  this  desert  Ten 
thousand  persons  are  at  present  domiciled  around  their 
five  mills,  to  whom  wages  are  paid  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a-day.  The  chief  partner,  Mr  Thomas 
Ashton,  has  constructed  a  charming  villa  in  the  midst 
of  trees  and  flowers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
are  his  two  manufactories,  situated  between  a  stream 
which  furnishes  water,  and  two  coal-mines  which  supply 
fuel  to  his  steam-engines.  Mr  T.  Ashton  alone  employs 
1 500  operatives  of  both  sexes.  One  immense  apartment 
filled  with  weaving  machines,  contains  400  persons. 
The  young  women  are  well  and  decently  dressed  in  a 
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from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  protects  (as  at  Bel  per  and 
Turton  *)  their  ordinary  clothing.  The  health  of  the 
men  did  not  appear  bad ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  of  the 
robust  forms,  nor  fresh  complexions,  which  Dr  Ure  ap- 
to  hare  remarked  eight  years  previously.  The 
i  inhabited  by  the  workmen  form  long  and  broad 
streets.  Mr  Ashton  built  about  300  houses,  which  he  let* 
at  from  three  shillings  to  three  and  sixpence  a-week. 
Each  habitation  contains,  on  the  basement,  a  parlour,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  back-yard ;  and,  on  the  first  storey,  two  or 
three  sleeping-rooms.  For  the  above-named  rent  the 
proprietor  provides  water,  and  pays  for  repairs  and 
taxes.  A  ton  of  coals,  costing  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
•hillings,'  continues  M.  Faucher,  making,  we  apprehend, 
a  slight  slip  in  his  logic,  'fuel  is  nearly  gratuitous. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  there  are  fire  and  hot  water  in 
every  house.  A  propriety  prevails  over  every  arrange- 
ment, which  shows  the  existence  of  order  and  plenty. 
The  furniture,  although  very  simple,  attests  a  taste  for 
comfort.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  is  a  clock,  in  others 
a  sofa,  and  in  others  even  a  pianoforte.  Neither  are  books 
rare.  Mr  Ashton  has  found  means  to  spread  instruc- 
tion amongst  his  workpeople.  From  a  table  communi- 
cated in  1833  to  the  commission  of  manufactures,  it  is 
to  be  gathered,  that  out  of  every  1175  operatives,  87 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  512  could  write  only,  and 
576  could  do  both  fluently.  But  at  Hyde,  the  propor- 
tion of  educated,  or,  more  correctly,  litcrated  work- 
people, is  infinitely  higher  than  that  either  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.  Mr  Ashton  has  built  a  large  and  band- 
some  schoolhouse,  which  serves  also  from  time  to  time 
as  a  chapel,  and  where  700  children  assemble  every  Sun- 
day. Moreover,  evening  classes  are  daily  held  for  the 
more  advanced,  and  each  family  is  permitted  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  during  the  week  for  the  small 
charge  of  twopence  per  week.  Mr  Ashton  provides 
masters  at  his  own  expense.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  number  of  children  who  profit  by  this  excellent  ar- 
rangement is  very  small ;  the  majority  of  parents  pre- 
ferring to  let  them  amuse  themselves  in  the  streets.  On 
the  other  hand,  music  seems  to  have  many  charms  for 
this  population ;  for  it  spontaneously  subscribed,  for  the 
erection  of  an  organ,  a  sum  amounting  to  L.160. 

'To  console  himself  for  the  incomplete  success  of  his  I 
benevolent  efforts,  Mr  Ashton  cast  a  glance  at  the  past.  | 
"  I  have  known  the  time,"  he  told  me, "  when  out  of  three 
hundred  persons  assembled  in  a  tavern  at  Birmingham, 
only  one  was  found  able  to  read  the  newspaper  to  the 
rest"  He  believes  also  that  morality  has  not  made  less 
progress  than  instruction  ;  and  that  supposition  must 
be  permitted  him,  when  we  contemplate  the  results  of 
the  order  which  he  lias  established.  The  population  of 
Hyde  shines  honourably  above  that  of  other  manufac- 
turing towns.  In  this  little  town  gin  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  one  of  its  palaces,  drunkenness  is  very 
seldom  met  with,  and  females  of  bad  reputation  are  not 
allowed  to  live  there.  Illegitimate  births  are  very  few. 
By  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  manufac- 
turing places,  married  women  are  generally  occupied 
in  their  own  private  domestic  concerns,  or,  when  they 
work  in  the  mill,  employ  a  girl  to  take  care  of  their 
children.' 

Such  is  a  picture  of  what  even  individuals  mav  effect 
Still,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  even  the  exertions  of 
private  benevolence  are,  after  all,  but  drops  in  the  ocean 
of  destitution  and  social  discomfort  which  is  spread 
over  the  basis  of  society ;  and  to  remove  which  effec- 
tually, benevolent  exertions  must  be  organised  into  a 
comprehensive  and  national  xyntem.  Every  one  must 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
time  are  making  a  decided  and  rapid  progress  towards 
raising  the  condition  of  the  humbler  orders  in  the  scale 
of  comfort  and  morality.  We  trust  therefore,  that  if, 
after  a  few  years  have  passed  over  our  heads,  M. 
Faucher  should  again  visit  us,  he  will  be  able  to  give  a 
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far  more  favourable  account  of  the  state  of  the  poor, 
and  of  the  exertions  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  their 
benefit  than  he  has  been  constrained  to  furnish  in  the 
papers  before  us. 

THE  ISLAND  OP  ICHABOE. 

I*  No*.  9  and  24  of  our  present  series,  wc  gave  same 
account  of  guano,  detailing  it*  history,  the  various  localities 
from  which  It  has  been  obtained,  audits  unrivalled  value 
as  a  convenient  and  effective  man  arc.  We  now  glean  from 


sources,  in  particular 
master  given  in  the 
information  respecting  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Africa. 

The  island  of  Ichaboe,  which  has  caused  so  much  commo- 
tion amongst  shipowners  and  speculators,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  employment  of  many  vessels  from  the  prin- 
cipal ports  both  of  Lngiand  and  Scotland  in  this  new  branch 
of  trade,  is  situated  in  '26s  13'  31"  south  latitude,  about 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Angra  Pequina — a  well  deter- 
mined poaition-which  vessels  bound  for  Ichaboe  generally 
try  to  make.  The  mainland,  for  several  hundred  miles  on 
both  sides  of  Angra  Pequina,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  mari- 
ner a  barren,  inhospitable,  and  dangerous  lino  of  sea- coast 
lying  low,  though  backed  with  high- laud  in  the  interior. 
The  strong  glare  arising  from  the  arid  sand  and  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  calls  for  the  utmost  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  master-mariner  approaching  it  dur- 
ing the  night  ;  for,  if  he  once  gets  deceived,  and  into  the 
current  which  sets  upon  the  shore,  the  destruction  of  his 
vessel  is  inevitable.  Along  this  sea-board  there  is  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  vegetation  ;  indeed  it  is  much  to  be 
questioned  whether  vegetation  would  thrive,  whatever 
might  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  no  rains  fall  in  this  re- 
gion. True,  there  are  heavy  dews,  occasionally  falling 
both  day  and  night ;  but  the'cold  is  so  severe,  for  such  a 
high  latitude,  during  the  fogs  and  tho  sun,  when  it  does 
break  forth,  is  so  powerful  and  scorching,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability between  these  alternating  temperatures  no  vege- 
tation could  survive.  The  island  itself  is  a  tarrcn,  shelving 
rock,  about  a  mile  long  from  north  to  soutli,  and  lialf  a 
mile  across  at  its  broadest  part,  namely,  from  {ts  south- 
west to  its  north-east  point.  It  is  bounded  all  round 
by  reefs,  except  on  its  eastern  side,  where  there  is 
anchorage  in  from  five  to  six  fathoms.  A  portion  of  tho 
island  is  in  the  form  of  a  flat  shelf,  about  1100  feet  long 
and  500  feet  broad  in  the  widest  part  Upon  this  shelf, 
and  about  six  feet  above  high  water,  is  accumulated  that 
deposit  of  guano  which  gives  so  much  celebrity  to  the 
inland,  and  which  varies  in  depth  from  35  to  38  feet. 
Taking  the  average  width  of  the  deposit  at  400  feet  and 
assuming  the  average  depth  to  bo  36  feet,  the  total 
quantity  of  guano  will  be  about  1.V5  millions  of  cubic  feet 
The  climate  of  Ichaboe,  notwithstanding  the  effluvia  of  tho 
volatile  ammoniacal  gases  emitted  from  the  guano,  is  very 
healthy.  As  one  proof  of  its  salubrity,  it  is  mentioned  that 
at  a  period  when  thirty-five  ships  were  lying  off  the  island, 
their  crews,  comprising  altogether  not  fewer  than  about 
seven  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  enduring  exceed- 
ingly laborious  employment  in  that  hot  region,  there  were 
only  five  cases  of  sickness,  and  these  complaints  or  affec- 
tions of  tho  lungs.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  there 
falls  during  the  night  a  very  heavy  dew,  attended  with  a 
piercing  coldness  of  temperature  ;  and  even  during  the  day, 
if  the  sun's  rays  Imj  intercepted,  a  cold  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion is  immediately  experienced.  <h\  the  sun  again  break- 
ing fortli,  its  rays  speedily  scorch  the  lips,  and  indeed  the 
whole  face  and  hands,  of  every  ]>er»on  of  fair  complexion  ; 
and  the  lips  of  very  few  escape  this  tormenting  annoyance. 
The  only  relief  the  sufferer  can  find  is  by  anointing  the 
skin  with  hog's  lard,  m  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mainland,  who  profusely  lubricate  their 
persons  with  palm-oil. 

With  reference  to  the  guano,  the  notes  to  which  we  refer 
express  a  decided  opinion  on  tho  part  of  the  writer,  that 
tho  substance  is  not  **  baa  been  generally  supposed,  ex- 
clusively composed  of  the  soil  of  marine  birds,  which 
he  believes  to  form  only  a  comparatively  small  lmrtion  of 
the  mass.  He  supposes  it  chiefly  to  consist  of  the  decom- 
posed bodies  of  marine  birds  and  animals,  together  with 
the  eggs  of  the  former,  and  the  cxerementitious  matter  of 
both.  He  personally  superintended  the  working  or  exca- 
vating of  a  pit  of  guano  35  feet  by  18  feet  and  from  all 
daily  under  his  observation,  he  was  inclined  to 
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the  opinion  that  this  barren  rock  had  been  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  for  ages  for  penguins  and  other  aquatic  birds ; 
that  myriads  of  them  had  successively  deposited  their  eggs 
there,  and  had  subsequently  died  on  the  island  ;  and  that 
it  had  also  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  seals  and  other  marine 
animals.  In  working  the  pit,  the  men  occasionally  came  to 
a  stratum  of  a  light- brown  colour,  and  of  greater  levity  than 
the  strata  above  and  below  it,  and  imbedded  in  this  stratum 
they  invariably  found  numerous  skeletons  of  penguins,  in 
the  last  stage  of  decomposition,  and  vast  quantities  of  their 
eggs.  Having  worked  through  this,  the  men  would  pro- 
bably come  after  a  time  to  another  stratum  of  a  much 
darker  brown,  and  much  heavier  description  ;  and  the  sub- 
stance composing  tho  bulk  of  this  stratum,  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  would  dissolve  like  tallow,  and  exude 
much  more  oil  or  fat  than  tho  first.  Throughout  this  dark- 
coloured  stratum,  the  men  occasionally  found  many  bones 
and  skeletons  of  seals  nearly  decomposed,  and  but  very 
rarely  any  remains  of  penguin*.  Tho  appearance  of  the 
stratum  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of 
seals  having  been  washed  on  shore,  or  having  lain  down  in 
this  spot  to  die.  He  adds  that  tho  strata  were  not  by  any 
means  regular  in  their  alternations  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  did  not  find  both  tho  light  and  the  dark-coloured  strata 
in  close  succession.  The  pit  hero  referred  to  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  island. 

When  the  guano  is  dag  and  happed,  it  is  taken  to  the 
beach,  where  stages  are  erect cd  over  the  rocks  to  tho 
boats,  and  by  them  taken  to  the  ships.  These  stages  are 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  very  expensive.  They 
are  formed  by  erecting  shears,  and  connecting  the  shears 
with  anchors  and  cable:  a  platform  is  formed  by  spars  and 
planks,  and  upon  this  the  men  carry  the  guano  on  their 
backs  when  the  weather  will  permit,  which  is  about  four 
days  a-wcek.  Every  full  and  change  of  the  moon  there  is 
a  heavy  swell,  or  roliiruf,  over  tho  reefs,  which  puts  a  stop 
to  all  work,  and  occasionally  does  considerable  damage  to 
the  shipping.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Gnernsrti,  just  about 
to  sail  with  her  cargo,  was  tlirown  on  the  reefs,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  a  total  wreck.  The  crew  wero  saved, 
but  it  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  fellows  from  the  Charim 
of  Liverpool,  who,  among  others,  had  gone  to  their  assis- 
tance. On  that  occasion  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  stages  then 
erected  were  swept  away,  besides  a  number  of  the  loading 
boats. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  guano  existing  on  Ichaboo 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  another  writer  thns  remarks  :— 
'  I  have  been  at  many  islands  on  this  coast,  and  also  on  the 
continent,  in  search  of  guano  and  gold  dust,  and  have 
found  both  ;  but  in  snch  small  auantities,  and  of  such  infe- 
rior qualities,  that  it  has  not  been  worth  tho  trouble  of 
shipping  home.  Here  there  is  no  rain,  as  at  Angra  Pequina, 
which  makes  tho  guano  es]iccially  valual  >lc  M  any  thou- 
sands of  tons  there  have  been  taken  in,  and  cast  away  when 
I  it  was  discovered  the  rains  had  caused  fermentation,  and 
I  destroyed  tho  properties  of  the  guano.  It  is  clear,  there- 
I  fore,  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  where  no  rain  falls,  and 
|  then  it  must  be  upon  islands  which  the  birds  frequent,  as 
they  will  not  settle  on  any  part  of  the  continent  in  great 
numbers.  My  conclusion,  after  much  search  and  thought, 
is,  that  there  is  very  little  guano  in  the  world,  and  that  if 
farmers  should  expect  it,  they  will  be  deceived.  The  guano 
i  of  Ichaboe  has  been  worked  since  the  beginning  of  1844  ; 
'  up  to  the  end  of  May,  about  one  hundred  cargoes  liad  been 
shipped  ;  and  now  fully  one-third  of  the  deposit  is  gone. 
I  am  fearful,'  continues  this  writer, '  that  a  great  sacrifice 
will  be  made  in  this  place.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  per- 
sons from  England  (living,  for  tho  time,  without  tho  law  of 
God  or  their  country)  produce  much  anxiety:  several  re- 
bellions liavo  taken  place ;  but  the  Thnnderlxjlt  steamer  man- 
of-war  was  here  last  week  (14th  May),  and  restored  order; 
but  the  very  flay  she  left,  the  men  declared  their  reign  of 
|»wcr  to  have  commenced.  Wo  repressed  tlicm  by  prompt 
measures,  and  sent  two  of  the  ringleaders  to  St  Helena.' 
He  concludes  by  advising  speculators  to  consider  well  how 
and  when  they  embark  in  adventures  respecting  tho  rapidly- 
decreasing  produce  of  Ichaboe  and  the  surrounding  islets. 


D  ETRACTIO  V. 

Every  man  ought  to  aim  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling 
others  down,  but  by  raising  himself ;  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  his  own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or 
rwd,  without  interrupting  others  in  the  same  felicity.— 

Joiimnn. 


A  OIPST  OTOBT. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  happened  to  have  no 
children,  and  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken 
so  great  a  liking  to  a  beautiful  little  gipsy  girt,  that  she 
took  her  home,  had  her  educated,  and  at  length  adopted 
her  as  her  daughter.   She  was  called  Charlotte  Stanley,  re- 
ceived the  education  of  a  young  English  lady  of  rank,  and 
grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful,  well-informed,  and  accomplished 
sirL   lit  the  course  of  time  a  young  man  of  good  family 
became  attached  to  her,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  Tho 
nearer,  however,  this  plan  approached  the  period  of  its  exe- 
cution, the  more  melancholy  became  the  young  Hindos- 
taneo  bride  ;  and  one  day,  to  the  terror  of  her  foster-mo- 
ther and  her  betrothed  husband,  she  was  found  to  have 
disappeared.    It  was  known  that  there  had  been  gipsies  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  a  search  was  set  on  foot,  and  Charlotte 
Stanley  was  discovered  in  the  arms  of  a  long,  lean,  brown, 
ugly  gipsy,  the  chief  of  tho  band.   She  declared  she  was 
his  wife,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  her  away  from  him, 
and  tho  benefactress  and  the  bridegroom  returned  incon- 
solable.  Cliariotte  afterwards  came  to  visit  them,  and  told 
how,  as  she  grew  up,  she  had  felt  more  and  more  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  an  irresistible  longing 
had  at  length  seized  her  to  return  to  her  wild  gipsy  life.  The 
fellow  whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  husband  was  said  to 
bo  one  of  the  wildest  and  ugliest  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  to 
treat  his  lieautiful  and  delicate  wife  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  He  was  some  time  after  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  theft ;  but  his  wife,  through  the  influence  of  her  distin- 
guished connexions,  procured  tho  commutation  of  his  sen- 
tence to  that  of  confinement  in  the  hulks.   During  tho 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  she  visited  him  constantly,  and 
contrived  in  many  ways  to  improve  his  situation,  without  j 
tho  savage  manifesting  in  return  the  smallest  gratitude. 
He  accepted  her  marks  of  affection  as  a  tribute  due  from 
a  slave,  and  frequently  even  during  her  visits  ill-treated 
her.    She  toiled  incessantly,  however,  to  obtain  his  libera- 
tion, supplicating  lioth  her  foster-mother  and  her  former 
lover  to  use  all  their  efforts  in  his  favour.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  liberation,  however,  when  Charlotte  was 
hastening  to  meet  him  across  the  plank  placed  from  tho 
boat  to  the  shore,  the  savage  repulsed  her  so  roughly,  that 
she  fell  into  the  water.    She  was  drawn  out  again,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  him,  and  returned  to  her  for- 
mer wild  way  of  Ufe  in  the  New  Forest  and  the  fairs  of  Lon- 
don.   I  saw  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Stanley,  which  was 
preserved  by  the  friend  of  her  youth.    Her  story  is  a  kind 
of  inversion  to  that  of  Preciosa,  and  might  make  an  inte- 
resting romance.    The  Southampton  committee,  it  is  said, 
have  not  been  more  fortunate  with  the  gipsies,  whom  at 
different  times  they  liave  put  out  to  service,  than  was  the 
benefactress  of  Charlotte  Stanley;  for  they  all  return, 
sooner  or  later,  to  their  wild  wandering  life. — KohTs  Eng- 
land. 

AMC8EMEST8. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  tho 
amusements  of  Ufe  are  altogether  forbidden  by  its  bene-  j 
fiecnt  Author.    They  serve,  on  the  contrary,  important 
|Hirposcs  in  tho  economy  of  Ufe,  and  are  destined  to  pro-  ' 
duce  important  effects  lioth  upon  our  happiness  and 
character.   They  are  '  the  wells  of  the  desert  ;'  tho  kind  \ 
resting-places  in  which  toil  may  relax,  m  which  the  weary 
spirit  may  recover  its  tone,  and  where  tho  desponding 
mind  may  reaasumo  its  strength  and  its  hopes.  They 
are,  in  another  view,  of  some  importance  to  tho  dignity 
of  individual  character.    In  everything  wo  call  amuse- 
ment, there  is  generally  some  display  of  taste  and  of  ima- 
gination ;  some  elevation  of  the  mind  from  mere  animal 
indulgence,  or  the  baseness  of  sensual  desire.    Even  in  the 
scenes  of  relaxation,  therefore,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  human  character,  and  to  fill  up  the  , 
vacant  and  unguarded  hours  of  Ufe  with  occupations,  in-  ! 
nocent  at  least,  if  not  virtuous.    But  their  princhtal  effect,  j 
perhaps,  is  ujion  the  social  character  of  man.    Whenever  i 
amusement  is  sought,  it  is  in  the  society  of  our  brethren  ; 
and  whenever  it  is  found,  it  is  in  our  sympathy  with  tho 
happiness  of  those  around  us    It  bespeaks  the  disposition 
of  benevolence,  and  it  creates  it.    When  men  assemble, 
accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  general  happiness  or  joy, 
they  exhibit  to  tho  thoughtful  eye  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
appearances  of  their  original  character.  They  leave  Itchind 
them,  for  a  time,  the  faults  of  their  station  and  the  aspe- 
rities of  their  temper ;  they  forget  the  secret  views  and  the 
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selfish  purposes  of  their  ordinary  life,  and  mingle  with  the 
crowd  around  them  with  no  other  viow  than  to  receive  and 
communicate  happiness.  It  ia  a  spectacle  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  observe  without  emotion  ;  and  while  the  vir- 
tuous man  rejoices  at  that  evidence  which  it  affords  of  tho 
benevolent  constitution  of  his  nature,  the  pious  man  is  apt 
to  Mess  tho  benevolence  of  that  God  who  thus  makes  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  whose  wis- 
dom renders  even  the  hours  of  amusement  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  virtue.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the 
innocent  amusements  of  life  which  is  dangerous,  but  the 
abuse  of  them  ;  it  is  not  when  they  are  occasional ly,  but 
when  they  are  constantly  pursued ;  when  the  love  of 
amusement  degenerates  into  a  passion  ;  and  when,  from 
being  an  occasional  indulgence,  it  becomes  a  habitual  de- 
sire.— A  Itsvn. 


THE  RIVER, 

Ok  thy  margin  let  me  lie, 
As  thou  gently  (lowest  hy. 
River,  flowing  ceaselessly ! 

Ceaseless,  restless  o'er  thy  bed, 
From  an  unseen  fountain  fed, 
By  a  power  resistless  led : 

Now,  as  in  a  joy  cntranchtg. 
Laughing,  lingering,  dallying, 
Clear  as  any  diamond  glancing ; 

Now,  with  dark  and  sluggish  flow. 
And  a  murmur  plaintive,  low, 
Llko  an  utterance  of  wo  ; 

Now,  thyself  with  fury  lashing, 
Recklem,  desperate,  forward  dashing, 
O'er  all  hindrance  wildly  crashing  , 

And  now  calm,  as  though  at  rest : 
The  < 
In  I 


Dream  of  gladness,  sorrow's 
Passion's  shrieking  agony- 


Mingled  moods,  yet  one  great 
Ceaseless  thus  tho  waters  roll. 
Onward,  onward  to  their  goal ! 
Liverpool,  August,  1844. 


3.  E.  B> 


There  arc  few  words  much  oftcner  in  our  mouths  than 
that  short,  but  most  imi>ortant  word,  Time.  In  one  sense, 
the  thought  of  it  seems  to  mingle  itself  with  almost  every- 
thing which  we  do.  It  is  tho  long  measure  of  our  labour, 
expectation,  and  pain ;  it  is  the  scanty  measure  of  our  rest 
ana  joy.  Its  shortness  or  its  length  is  continually  (riven 
as  our  reason  for  doing,  or  leaving  undone,  the  various 
works  which  concern  our  station,  our  calling,  our  family, 
our  souls.  And  yet,  with  all  this  frequent  mention  of  it, 
there  arc  perhaps  few  things  about  which  men  really  think 
less ;  few  things,  I  mean,  upon  which  they  have  less  real 
settled  thought.  The  more  wc  do  think  upon  it,  the 
deeper  and  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  sublets  which 
will  open  before  us;  the  richer,  too,  will  they  prove  in 
matters  for  most  profitable  meditation.— Archdeacon  WU- 

DIGESTION. 

Chemical  solutions,  to  bo  made  perfect  from  solid  mate- 
rials in  the  proper  time,  require  first  the  mechanical  aid  of 
crushing  or  pounding,  that  tho  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  surface  may  be  presented  to  the  solvent  power.  If  men 
would  reason  thus  about  the  faculties  of  the  stomach,  the 
gastric  juices  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of  fair- 
play.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  teeth  for  the  mecha- 
nical purpose,  and  if  men  will  not  assist  her,  they  must  pay 
the  penalty,  and  continue  to  be  taxed  with  dyspepsia,  and 
the  ghastly  physiognomies  that  not  only  afflict  themselves, 
but  those  innocent  persons  who  arc  compelled  to  look 
upon  their  unearthly  visages.  Tho  consequences  of  this 
]iernicious  habit  of  quick- feeding,  which  is  so  general  in 
America,  I  never  perceived  more  strikingly 
the  Virginians.— Feaiherttonkau^i  Slave  States. 


Manners  arc  of  more  importance  than  law*.  Upon  them 
in  a  great  measure  tho  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us 
but  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex 
or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarise  or 
refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  opera- 
tion, like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They  give  their 
whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to  their 
uality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally 
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NEW  WORK  OF  WILLIAM  AND  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 


Micssas  Chambers  have  long  been  sensible  that,  notwithstanding 
the  effort*  of  the  last  fifteen  years  to  make  the  people  a  bbadi  no 
fboplb,  there  yet  remains  a  vsst  portion  of  them  for  whom  the 
prom  exists  nearly  In  vain.  Cheap  as  literature  ha*  been  made  in 
some  instances,  it  has  not  ptt  been  suficienlly  cheapened,  or  its  forms 
have  not  been  accommodated  In  all  respects  to  the  taste*  and  neces- 
sities of  the  masses.  With  a  view  to  remedy  the  defect  as  far  us 
prHAible,  Mkkkhs  Chaiibbrs  have  for  some  time  had  In  pre[>aj-*- 
tion  a  series  of  small  and  cheap  detached  publications— such  as, 
from  their  matter,  may  have  a  claim  on  tho  attention  of  the  very 
humblest  and  least  instructed,  and,  from  their  price  and  form,  a 
chance  of  finding  their  way  Into  the  most  remote  and  neglected 
nooks  of  the  country.  The  Journal  and  other  works  of  the  editors 
will,  they  hope,  continue  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  class  to  which 
they  are  mainly  addressed— the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  and  working-classes :  they  now  seek  to  give  the  benefits  of 
tho  paper-making  and  printing  machines,  vitalised  by  moral  aims, 
to  the  genuine  fopclacb  of  the  land. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  work — to  be  named  Cramrbbs's  Mrs- 
cbllany  or  T'ssri'l.  Ann  Entrbtatvi  no  Tracts — shall  be  pub- 
lished periodically.  Every  Saturday  there  will  be  issued  a  number, 
consisting  of  a  sheet  of  large  double  foolacsp  (38  pages),  price  one 
penny.  In  most  instances,  each  number  will  present  one  distinct 
subject,  forming  a  separate  and  Independent  publication.  In  oilier 
inktances,  a  number  wlU  be  divided  into  half-sheets,  or  into  one 
half  and  two  quarter-sheets,  each  of  which  portions  will  in  like 
manner  be  complete  In  Itself.   There  will  more  rarely  be 


And  when  the 
they  will  form 

Tracts  of  64  pages  at  twopence. 

The  work  will  likewise  be  issued  In  sewed  monthly  parts,  price 
fieepenct ,-  two  of  these  farming  a  volume  iS.Wi  pages  i,  price  ems 
shilling,  neatly  done  up  in  boards  for  the  table  or  library.  Tho 
annual  cost  of  the  work,  therefore,  will  not  exceed  four  shillings  in 
numbers,  five  shillings  in  monthly  parts,  and  six  shilling*  In 
volume*— a  degree  of  cheapness,  the  quantity  of  matter  considered, 
which  has  no  parallel. 

The  type  with  which  this  series  of  publications  will  be  printed 
Is  large,  clear,  and  legible  ;  and  the  numbers  will  contain,  for  the 
greater  part,  one  or  more  Wood  F.noba vivos,  from  drawings  by 
Franklin  and  other  eminent  artists,  designed  either  for  embel- 
lishment or  illustration  of  the  text. 

The  matter  of  the  tracts  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  useful  and 
entertaining ;  the  latter,  however,  predominating.  Conducted  on 
the  same  principle*  which  hare  been  found  so  acceptable  in  Cham* 
rbrs's  KniNni'ROH  Joi'rnai.,  tho  subjects  will  consist  of  Talcs, 
Moral  and  Humorous,  Popular  Poetical  Pieces  of  a  moral  and  ele- 
vating character.  Favourite  Rallada,  Popular  Historical  Sketches, 
Biographic*  of  Public  and  Private  Persona,  Illustrations  of  Moral 
and  Social  Economy,  Hints  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Domestic 
Management,  and  Sanitary  Regulation*.  Lesson*  in  Science,  Ac- 
counts of  Cities  and  Countries,  Wonders  of  Nature  anil  Art, 
Abridged  Translations  of  Interesting  and  Expensive  Foreign 
Works,  ftc.  Whether  the  article*  be  original,  and  written  for  the 
series,  or  republications,  the  whole  will  be  of  that  wholesome  and 
attractive  kind  of  reading  which  is  desirable  for  Parish.  School, 
and  Cottage  Libraries ,  also  for  the  Libraries 
properly  conducted  Prisons,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  I 
In  the  Army  and  A'avp. 

The  first  number  will  appear  on  SATURDAY  the  8d  of  NO- 
VEMBER, by  which  means  the  first  volume  will  be  ready  for 
laying  on  the  table  on  New- YeorVDay  184A 
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'THE  MOORS.' 

Groitse- shooting  in  the  Scottish  Highland*  is  an 
amusement  exclusively  for  men  of  fortune,  no  others 
being  able  to  bear  its  expense.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  from  the  narrow  geographical  limits  in  which 
the  sport  takes  place,  multitudes  have  only  heard  of  it 
They  see  notices  in  the  newspapers  of  June  and  July, 
that  Lord  John  has  taken  this  moor,  and  Sir  James 
that,  and  from  time  to  time  the  same  ever  -  vigilant 
intelligencers  communicate  such  facts  as  that  the  birds 
have  had  a  good  breeding  season,  or  the  reverse.  But 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  public,  this  same 
moor-shooting  is  as  little  a  matter  of  personal  know- 
ledge or  experience,  as  are  the  sports  of  the  Indian 
jungle.  I  had  eminently  felt  this  to  be  my  own  case, 
having  never  had,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  gun  fired  at  wild  birds,  and  I  con- 
sequently felt  as  a  pure  Cockney  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  amusement  At  length  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  witness  the  enjoyments  of  a  Highland 
moor,  and  that  under  circumstances  which,  for  a  humble 
member  of  the  republic  of  letters,  may  be  considered  as 
unusually  advantageous.  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
propose,  in  all  seriousness,  to  attempt  making  the 
British  public  acquainted  with  the  external  features  of 
grouse-shooting.* 

One  of  the  beautiful  days  at  the  end  of  August— by 
which  time  a  Meek  of  heavenly  weather  had  rejoiced 
the  hearts  at  once  of  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman 
— saw  me  carried  on  the  top  of  the  Highland  mail  past 
the  Fair  City  of  the  Tay,  past  Dunkeld,  and  so  on 
into  the  Highland  district  of  Athole,  which,  however, 
I  was  only  to  penetrate  a  few  miles.  At  the  neat  little 
inn  of  Logierait,  pcninsulatcd  by  the  meeting  waters  of 
the  Tay  and  Tummcl,  a  country  gentleman— whom  it 
is  but  the  simplest  truth  to  speak  of  as  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  his  county,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  an 
unusually  zealous  lover  of  field-sports — had  taken  up 
his  temporary  abode,  while  recreating  himself  upon 
some  eight  thousand  acres  of  the  neighbouring  moors, 
constituting  what  I  found  was  called  the  Balnaguard 
Shooting.  He  had  all  the  right  which  Major  Galbraith 
and  his  friends  assumed,  to  put  up  the  peeled  wand  at 
the  door,  thereby  indicating  that  the  house  was  entirely 
engaged ;  for  he  had  taken  the  whole  of  it  for  the  time  ; 
and  here  my  amiable  host  was  attended  by  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  and  such  portions  of  his  establishment  as  made 


•  It  may  be  asked.  Are  there  not  book*.  oM  and  new,  upon  shoot- 
ing In  nil  its  branches  ?  There  are  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  nppear, 
n<ine  <>f  these  describe  the  sport  in  question :  they  only  five  direc- 
I  Accoutrement-,  dogs,  4c.  apparently  presuming-  that 

'  a 


our  residence  in  the  house  only  perhaps  too  little  of  an 
adventure.  Still  it  was  the  Highlands ;  still  was  most 
of  the  usual  state  of  life  cast  aside.    All  was  hilarity 

|  and  glee,  to  which  the  singularly  fine  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  no  small  degree  contributed.  I  thought  as  I 
looked  over  the  smooth  and  pellucid  waters  of  the  Tay, 

i  at  the  corn-fields  of  the  strath,  and  the  heaths  and 

1  woods  of  the  hills,  the  whole  canopied  by  a  sky  that 

'■  seemed  incapable  of  ever  more  suspending  a  wet  cloud 
over  poor  mortals,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  scene  com- 

|  bining  more  of  natural  and  acquired  beauty. 

Apropos  to  the  high  spirits  of  the  party,  we  had  in 

I  the  course  of  the  evening  a  regale  of  that  lively  music 
for  which  Athole  is  celebrated.  My  host  had  engaged 
the  attendance  of  a  clever  violinist,  Charles  Mackintosh 

j  of  Inver,  and  of  I'eter  Murray,  a  worthy  old  violoncellist 
from  the  same  place,  that  reels  and  strathspeys  might 
not  be  wanting  to  cheer  himself  and  his  people  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Favoured  by  these  two  performers, 
we  had  a  rustic  dance  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  upon 

I  the  raft-like  boat  moored  at  the  neighbouring  ferry 
across  the  Tay,  where  a  party  of  villagers  gladly  exhi- 
bited their  skill  in  that  ultra-merry  saltation  peculiar 

{  to  grave  Scotland.  Such  electric  movements  of  hob- 
nailed feet — such  frantic  gesticulations  and  intertwist- 
ing*— such  wildly  joyous  exclamations '.— all  looked  on 
and  heard  with  sympathising  pleasure  by  our  kind- 
hearted  host  and  his  sisters.  Afterwards,  in  our  par- 
lour, we  had  the  two  musicians  to  give  us  a  private 
concert  in  which  was  comprehended  not  only  a  selec- 
tion of  the  finest  reels,  but  many  also  of  the  best  slow 
airs  of  our  country — as  Miss  Graham  of  Inchbrakie, 
Loch  Erroch-side,  and  others  of  the  best  productions  of 
Gow,  father  and  son,  Donald  Dow,  and  Marshall.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  enjoy  these  fine  strains  in  the 
province  which  had  given  them  birth  ;  and  what  added 
not  a  little  to  the  feeling  of  the  hour,  was  the  considera- 
tion that  one  of  the  players,  our  octogenarian  base,  had 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  been  the  professional  asso- 
ciate and  friend  of  Neil  Gow,  who  was  born  and  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  village  where  our  musician  still 
resides.  Old  Murray  had  played  with  Neil  to  the  Duke 
of  Athole  and  his  friends  sixty-two  years  ago.  He 
was  present  on  the  night  when  Burns  was  entertained 
by  his  grace.  Afterwards  he  performed  in  Nathaniel 
Gow's  Edinburgh  band,  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole 
survivor.  He  told  us  some  droll  anecdotes  of  *  famous 
Neil,'  whose  wit  was  as  remarkable  as  his  faculty  for 
music,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  privileged  to  all 
forms  of  speech  with  his  noble  patron,  though  the  one 
lived  in  a  cottage,  and  the  other  in  a  palace.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  familiarity — the  duke  was  one  day  ex- 
pressing an  anxiety  alwut  receiving  and  paying  some 
attentions  to  the  officers  of  the  26th  regiment,  quartered 
in  his  neighbourhood,  when  Neil  said,  '  Whatfor  would 
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yc  do  that,  man?  Dinna  ye  mind  it  was  them  that 
burnt  Dunkeld  House?'  The  Highlandman's  memory 
referred  to  a  transaction  which  took  place  just  about  a 
century  before,  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  revolution — 
at  which  time  the  regiment  was  newly  raised,  and 
named  the  Cameronians,  from  the  religious  class  who 
chiefly  composed  it  How  amused  would  the  officers 
hare  been  at  being  thus  held  responsible  for  an  act  of 
persons  so  different  from  themselves,  and  so  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity !  Our  violoncellist  also  informed 
us  that  Neil  had  played  at  Dunkeld  House  to  Prince 
Charles,  whom  he  followed  to  Stirling;  but,  like  Horace 
and  many  others  of  the  tuneful  tribe,  he  had  no  vocation 
to  arms;  so  he  quietly  left  the  Highland  army  at  that 
place,  and  returned  to  his  native  shades  at  Invcr.  Alas ! 
poor  Murray,  a  true  'last  minstrel,'  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days  in  Ids  old  age,  and,  amidst  changes  of  masters, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  of  factors,  now 
pines  in  poverty  on  the  estates  of  a  family  to  whom  he 
has  fiddled  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century.  Surely, 
amidst  the  spending*  of  a  great  house,  if  attention  could 
be  attracted  to  the  circumstance,  something  might  be 
devoted  to  the  comfort  of  such  a  venerable  adherent 

I  must  leave  this  prattle,  however,  and  overlook 
various  other  matters  which  were  amusing  and  inte- 
resting to  myself  at  the  time,  in  order  to  attend  to  my 
main  object  It  was  on  Monday  the  2d  of  September 
that  I  accompanied  my  host  for  the  first  time  to  his 
moor.  Not  a  speck  was  on  the  sky,  as,  about  ten 
o'clock,  our  party  crossed  the  Tay  on  the  way  to  the 
opposite  hill.  Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  cortege 
of  a  grouse-shooter  who  chooses  to  do  things  in  style 
is  rather  imposing.  Our  sportsman  was  attended  by 
his  gamekeeper — a  fine- looking  young  man  of  six 
feet — to  manage  the  dogs;  by  liis  principal  servant, 
to  load  his  piece  and  carry  a  spare  one ;  also  by  a 
pony  bearing  panniers,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  game.  There  was  a  country  youth  to  guide  and 
attend  to  the  pony ;  another  to  lead  the  two  or  three 
pairs  of  dogs  not  on  immediate  duty ;  and,  finally,  a 
boy  with  a  haversack  to  carry  the  dead  game,  as  it 
accumulated,  to  the  horse.  Thus  we  were  in  all  seven 
persons,  besides  a  horse  and  seven  or  eight  dog*.  The 
dresses  of  master  and  men  were  alike  plain,  as  beseems 
the  roughness  of  the  occupation  ;  but  the  party  acquired 
a  certain  romantic  character  from  the  accoutrements 
borne  by  several  of  them,  amidst  which  were  conspicu- 
ous two  large  silver-mounted  and  heraldically  •  sculp- 
tured horns,  slung  by  belts,  which,  however,  I  found  to 
be  only  devoted  to  carrying  the  liquor  which  is  in  requi- 
sition on  all  extraordinary  occasions  in  the  Highlands. 

Our  march  was  for  four  miles  along  the  slope  of  a 
Highland  mountain,  where  there  was  nothing  to  direct 
or  aid  the  footing  but  a  rude  peat-road — that  is,  a  way 
by  which  the  people  arc  accustomed  to  bring  their  fuel 
from  the  bogs  on  the  high  ground.  Opposite  to  us  lay 
the  braes  of  Tullimet  celebrated  by  one  of  our  fiddle 
tunes ;  and  it  was  remarkable  what  an  interest  we  were 
occasionally  disposed  to  feel  in  contemplating  these 
finely  wooded  slopes,  and  the  neat  mansion  of  Sir 
Robert  Dick  perched  nearly  at  the  top  of  them.  As 
we  ascended,  we  commanded  wider  and  wider  views  of 
the  great  coniferous  province  of  his  grace  of  Athole — a 
range  of  mountainous  country,  covered,  it  is  said,  con- 
tinuously for  fifteen  miles  with  pines  and  larches,  mostly 
planted  by  the  late  duke.  Ben-y-gloe  gradually  came 
into  view  behind  us— a  huge  mountain  near  Blair,  form- 
ing part  of  his  grace's  magnificent  deer-forest  More 
to  the  west  we  caught  the  huge  head  of  Schiehallion, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  the  hills  above  Dunkeld 
— Craigiebarns  and  Craigvinean  —  presented  to  notice 
their  dark-feathered  tops.  Up,  up  still,  along  the  hill- 
aide  ;  no  matter  though  something  falls  like  rain  from 
your  side-locks.  Three  miles  walked,  we  reach  a  well- 
spring  under  a  projecting  rock,  and  there  the  horn  is 
for  the  first  time  called  into  requisition.  Another  mile, 
and  the  upland  moor  is  gained — a  wide  expanse  of  varied 
surface,  surrounded  by  craggy  peaks,  and  containing  in  | 


its  lowest  hollows  two  smooth-surfaced  tarns,  lone  aa 
that  which  the  fisherman  of  Arabian  fiction  found  where 
once  had  stood  a  populous  city.  It  was  now  time  to 
look  about  for  game. 

My  friend  therefore  took  his  gun,  and  his  game- 
keeper sent  forth  two  dogs  in  quest  of  birds.  The  mode 
of  procedure  seemed  to  be  this.  The  party  walks 
slowly  along  a  place  thought  likely  to  contain  birds — 
generally  low  places,  where  there  are  rills,  for  the  birds 
can  never  be  far  from  water ;  and,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
gress is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  thereby 
the  scent  come*  to  the  dogs.  The  two  animals  range  a 
little  forward,  passing  from  side  to  side  across  each 
other,  and  never  more  than  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  the  party :  if  they  chance  to  go  beyond 
this  range,  the  keeper  recalls  them  by  a  wave  of  his 
arm  or  with  his  whistle.  Lounging  about  in  a  seem- 
ingly careless  fashion  with  their  tongues  lolling  a* 
usual  from  their  mouths,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
sudden  change  of  demeanour  assumed  by  the  animal 
when  it  scents  game.  It  instantly  stops,  with  its  fore- 
foot perhaps  suspended  in  the  air  and  bent  backwards ; 
its  mouth  is  shut  as  if  it  feared  to  give  an  alarm  by  the 
sound  of  its  respiration ;  and  an  air  of  concern  and  in- 
terest (I  do  not  speak  fancifully)  overspreads  its  coun- 
tenance. The  sportsman  then  advances  to  the  place, 
bearing  his  cocked  piece  ready  to  be  presented,  and 
generally  the  birds  get  up  at  his  approach.  U  near 
enough,  he  fires,  first  the  one  barrel,  then  the  other, 
always  aiming  at  one  bird  of  the  covey  only.  There  are 
great  differencea  on  different  days,  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  season,  in  the  vigilance  and  alacrity  of 
the  birds.  On  some  days,  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  brief  month  during  which  grouse-shooting 
lasts,  they  do  not  tit  well— that  is,  do  not  wait  till  the 
sportsman  is  within  shooting  distance.  It  was  now  the 
latter  part  of  the  season;  but  owing  perhaps  to  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  birds  sat  well ;  consequently  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  excellent  sport.  My  friend  com- 
menced in  earnest  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  was  in- 
cessantly active  in  bringing  down  birds.  He  is,  I 
believe,  esteemed  one  of  the  three  best  shots  in  Perth- 
shire, having  practised  the  art  since  his  earliest  boy- 
hood. During  the  three  weeks  already  elapsed  of  the 
season,  he  had  killed  exactly  1020  animals  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  grouse,  upon  his  own  moor.  In  the  shoot- 
ing, there  is,  I  believe,  no  mystery  beyond  steadi- 
ness and  correctness  of  aim ;  or  at  best,  there  are  a 
few  small  maxims  to  be  observed,  as,  for  example,  to 
take  the  birds  if  possible  when  flying  from  you  in  a 
direct  line ;  for  when  they  are  taken  abreast— which  is 
apt  to  be  their  poaitiou  at  the  first  rise— the  allot  most 
likely  will  be  turned  aside  by  the  cuirass  of  soft  feathers, 
and  no  effect  will  follow.  The  management  of  the  dogs 
seemed  to  me  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  business  of  the  field.  They  must  be  so  trained 
as  not  to  run  forward  at  the  shot  game,  which  is  what 
they  are  inclined  to  do ;  for  there  may  be  birds  still  sit- 
ting, which,  if  not  thus  disturbed,  would  prove  marks 
for  the  sportsman's  second  barrel.  When,  therefore,  a 
dog  rushes  on  after  the  shot  he  is  severely  corrected  by 
the  whip  of  the  keeper.  When  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  bird  should  be  sought  for,  he  is  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  go  in  search  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spe- 
cial dog  which  first  made  the  point.  And  occasionally, 
when  only  a  wound  has  been  inflicted,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  the  bird.  During  the  course  of  this  day 
my  friend  brought  down  three  birds  at  one  shot  Two 
were  immediately  got  amongst  the  heather;  but  the 
third  had  scudded  off  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  search 
of  it  Sometimes  the  point  of  the  dogs  proves  to  be 
false,  the  scent  having  arisen  from  ground  where  birds 
had  recently  been,  but  where  there  are  none  now.  For 
such  disappointments  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy. 
For  the  other  great  disappointment  missing,  there  is 
always  some  consolation.  Either  the  birds  were  too 
I  far  off,  and  it  was  absurd  to  spend  shot  upon  them : 
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or  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  jade  of  an  old  hen 
is  touched.  The  disturbed  covey  generally  flies  to 
at  least  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  lights 
out  of  sight  of  the  party ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
keeper  to  mark  well  whereabouts  it  lights,  in  order 
to  attempt  finding  it  again  afterwards.  One  thing  above 
all  others  seems  to  be  vexing  to  a  sportsman's  bosom — 
the  blithe  qock-gock  of  the  male  bird  as  he  flies  off  un- 
hurt, whether  at  the  head  of  his  covey  or  alone.  There 
is  a  defying  insolence  in  the  sound  that  would  fire  the 
blood  of  a  Socrates,  were  such  a  person  to  take  to  the 
moors. 

After  shooting  for  about  three  hours,  and  bagging 
some  do/en  brace  of  grouse  and  one  teal,  it  was  declared 
to  be  time  for  lunch,  and  we  accordingly  had  the  pony 
brought  up  to  a  spring,  round  which  the  party  arranged 
themselves,  with  little  regard  to  ceremony.  Bread  and 
cheese  and  meat  were  produced  from  one  of  the  panniers, 
and  the  horn  was  used  liberally  to  qualify  the  water, 
and  prevent  its  chilliness  from  having  any  injurious 
effects  upon  the  system.  On  this  practice,  so  common 
in  the  Highlands,  I  would  be  excused  ou  the  present 
occasion  from  making  any  remark.  After  resting  a 
little,  and  when  my  friend  had  finished  his  cigar,  we 
started  again  with  fresh  vigour,  and  entered  once  more 
into  the  sport.  One  of  the  first  incidents  was  the  kill- 
ing of  an  Alpine  hare,  a  kind  of  animal  which  abounds 
on  the  Perthshire  hills.  It  is  perfectly  white  in  winter  ; 
but  at  the  present  season  was  of  a  gray  colour,  with  a 
bluish  tinge — hence  its  common  name  amongst  sports- 
men is  a  blue  hart.  It  makes,  I  believe,  as  good  soup 
as  brown  hares  do,  and  its  skin  forms  very  pretty  muffs 
for  ladies.  As  we  went  on,  one  of  our  dogs,  having 
made  a  point,  was  encouraged  to  move  forward  in  the 
usual  slow  manner,  when,  in  his  progress,  crossing  a 
rill,  he  came  ujion,  and  chopped,  that  is,  with  one  in- 
stantaneous bite  despatched,  a  blue  leveret  Here  was 
a  great  fault,  of  which  a  regard  to  discipline  made  it 
necessary  that  due  notice  should  be  taken.  The  keeper 
inflicted  a  sharp  flagellation,  holding  the  dead  hare  to- 
wards him,  and  calling  out  '  ware  hare !'  The  severity 
was  the  more  distressing,  as  the  dog  was  au  uncom- 
monly good  one,  and  had  been  the  chief  minister  of 
the  sport  of  the  day.  I  felt  much  for  him,  and  half 
lamented  the  existence  of  an  amusement  which  in- 
volved such  pains  to  the  most  respectable  of  all  the 
lower  animals.  I  was  informed,  however,  that  means 
are  now  found  for  dispensing  with  much  of  the  severity 
formerly  used  in  training  pointers.  l>ogs,  as  well  as 
human  beings,  have  been  of  late  years  educated  more 
through  the  principle  of  kindness  than  that  of  terror. 
The  advance  of  improved  educational  maxims  in  the 
school  and  the  kennel  has  been  simultaneous. 

After  accompanying  my  friend  for  another  hour.  I 
thought  it  best  to  reserve  further  strength,  and  make 
the  bust  of  my  way  home,  leaving  him  to  pursue  his 
sport  I  reached  I/ogicrait  in  time  for  a  late  dinner, 
and  our  sport&mau  came  in  about  nightfall,  with  thirty 
brace  of  birds. 

Two  days  after,  the  fine  weather  still  continuing, 
it  was  resolved  to  devote  a  day  chiefly  to  loch-fishing 
with  the  net  and  on  this  occasion  the  ladies  proposed 
to  accompany  us.  About  ten  o'clock,  then,  we  crossed 
the  Tay  fifteen  strong,  besides  the  pony  and  dogs,  under 
one  of  the  most  ardent  suns  that  ever  shone  upon  Perth- 
shire in  September.  The  whole  available  force  was  en- 
gaged on  this  occasion ;  for  it  requires  no  small  number 
of  hands  to  pull  the  nets  from  a  Highland  loch.  Amongst 
those  who  had  not  been  with  us  on  the  former  day, 
was  Hamish  Mackintosh,  a  powerful  specimen  of  the 
Athole  Highlander,  whom  my  friend  employs  through- 
out the  year  as  the  watcher  of  his  moor,  and  who 
is  famed  in  the  district  for  his  superiority  in  all  games 
requiring  strength.  Another  new  figure  was  honest 
Charles,  with  his  fiddle,  whose  strains  from  time  to 
time  lent  us  fresh  animation,  as  we  paced  along  the 
rough  slope.  Pellucid  sky  and  air,  burning  sun,  clearly 
defined  mountains  all  round,  Logierait  hamlet  and  kirk 


reposing  far  below— such  were  the  features  of  the 
as  we  advanced  on  our  toilsome  march;  sensible  of 
fatigue,  yet  full  of  life  and  glee,  not  excepting  even  the 
ladies.  On,  on  we  go,  till  at  length  human  strength  can 
do  no  more,  and  we  are  all  forced  into  an  admiration  of 
Sir  Robert  Dick's  house  whether  we  will  or  no — Charley 
meanwhile  regaling  us  with  the  very  tune  referring  to 
the  district  we  are  regarding,  the  Braes  of  Tullimet. 
Again  to  breast  the  hill,  and  soon  we  come  up  along- 
side a  drove  of  little  Highland  cattle  on  their  way  to 
the  southern  markets,  followed  by  a  suite  of  guides  and 
dogs,  and  lending  character  to  the  scene.  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  leave  these  far  below,  and  now  a  well  occurs, 
and  no  oue  is  inclined  to  let  well  alone,  and  the  horn  is 
produced,  and  partaken  of  by  some.  The  pony,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Herculean  figure  of  Gil  Jamiesou,  is  at 
the  same  time  seen  toiling  up  another  part  of  the  hill 
at  some  distance.  At  length  we  reach  the  loch,  bosomed 
high  amidst  the  lonely  rocky  peaks,  and  smooth  and 
clear  as  a  mirror  beneath  the  noonday  sun. 

This  lake  was  a  favourite  resort  for  fishing  with  the 
late  Duke  of  Athole,  and  its  capabilities,  as  well  as  tlie 
proper  modes  of  fishing  it,  are  consequently  as  well 
known  as  is  the  proper  mode  of  managing  any  farm 
upon  his  grace's  estate*  Its  name  of  Loch  Skian— the 
lake  of  wings — bears  reference  to  eight  bays  formed  by 
it  amongst  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
of  which,  it  is  said,  can  nowhere  be  seen  at  once.  Each 
of  these  bays  affords  ground  for  a  shot  of  the  net 
the  bottom  being  there  comparatively  smooth,  so  that 
the  tackle  is  in  no  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Having 
assembled  at  a  point  where  a  coble  was  moored,  the  net 
was  brought  forward  and  duly  arranged.  I  found  that 
it  was  about  thirty  yards  long  by  four  or  five  broad,  the 
one  side  being  provided  with  corks  for  floating,  and  the 
other  with  plummets  for  the  contrary  purpose,  while 
strong  ropes  extended  from  both  ends.  I  am  thus  par- 
ticular in  description,  because  there  must  be  many  who, 
like  myself  up  to  that  day,  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
form  or  arrangements  of  a  flshing-net.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this.  One  end  of  the  net  being  fixed 
within  the  coble,  the  body  of  it  is  piled  up  in  folds  at 
the  stern,  and  then  carried  out  by  a  rower  into  the  lake. 
At  a  proper  place,  he  hands  the  end  of  one  of  the  ropes 
ashore  to  a  party  of  four  or  five  persons,  who  remain 
holding  it  till  he  has  rowed  across,  dropping  out  the 
rope  and  net  as  he  moves  along,  till  he  reaches  another 
proper  place  upon  the  shore,  and  there  hands  the  end  of 
the  other  rope  to  another  party  of  equal  force.  The  two 
parties  are  now  holding  the  net  across  a  bay,  and  their 
further  procedure  is  simply  to  sweep  it  along  that  bay 
till  they  bring  it  near  the  shore,  thus  drawing  with 
them  all  the  fish  which  might  be  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  surface.  When  near  shore,  the  two  par- 
ties shorten  rope  and  come  close  together,  so  as  to 
bag  the  net,  which  at  length  trails  along  the  bottom, 
and  allows  no  fish  which  may  be  in  that  part  of  the  lake 
an  opportunity  of  escape.  At  our  first  shots,  we  had 
only  two  or  three  pike  enclosed,  which  made  a  poor  ex- 
hibition at  the  landing  of  the  net ;  but  it  was  pleasant 
afterwards  to  see  the  net  come  tumbling  in  with  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  fine  large  speckled  trout  The  process  which 
I  have  described  was  repeated  eight  times,  namely,  at 
each  of  the  bays  in  the  lake,  our  party  passing  round 
at  leisure  to  see  the  net  make  its  successive  land- 
ings. A  more  cheerful  scene  I  had  never  seen,  for  all 
was  life  and  joy  amongst  the  attendants,  and  our  ladies 
trod  the  dry  heath  with  as  blithesome  steps  as  they 
would  have  trod  a  ball-room,  while  at  every  passage  of 
the  boat  along  the  lake  a  young  man,  seated  in  it,  en- 
livened the  air,  and  soothed  the  water,  with  merry  High- 
land tunes  upon  the  bagpipe.  Meanwhile,  a  boy  was 
carefully  stowing  away  lots  of  fish  in  the  panniers  borne 
by  our  friend  the  pony. 


*  »t-fUliinji  Is  (tencrallv  condemni  tl  by  HjnrUmcn  ;  but  in  this 
dUtrict.  for  wh»t  re*«on  I  cannot  tell,  there  ^eem*  to  be  n 
tion  to  It. 
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After  the  sixth  shot,  having  arrived  at  a  well  of  dis- 
tinguished repute  for  clearness  and  coolness,  and  it 
being  now  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  pleasant  business  of  lunch.  With  that 
good  humour  which  such  sports  inspire,  our  ladies  sat 
down  upon  the  heath  beside  the  spring,  willing  to  be 
pleased  with  everything,  and  doubtless  believing,  with 
the  duke— 

 this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp. 

The  attendants  grouped  themselves  picturesquely  among 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  backed  by  the  pony,  which 
stood  contemplatively  at  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
things  it  bore.  The  materials  of  a  light  meal,  with 
various  beverages  befitting  various  tastes,  were  then 
handed  about,  and  we  fell  to  with  such  appetite  as  only 
lull  exercises  can  give.  The  laugh  and  joke  passed 
across  the  fountain  between  master  and  retinue,  and  it 
did  not  appear  from  anything  before  me  that  such  things 
as  ranks  or  ceremonies  existed  among  men — although, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  trace  of  a  lack  of  mutual 
respect  on  either  side.  Such,  I  thought,  is  exactly  the 
footing  on  which  a  gentleman  of  right  feelings  should 
wish  to  be  with  his  dependents  ;  and  were  there  every- 
where as  much  genuine  unpretending  kindness  from 
one  class  towards  another  as  I  saw  here,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  society  would  be  a  scene  of  greater  enjoy- 
ment to  all  parties.  Nor  did  even  our  gentle  dames 
fad  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  jocundity  of  the  hour.  At 
length,  eating  being  done,  we  had  recourse  to  our  friend 
Charley  for  a  song,  and  presently  he  filled  the  clear  air 
with  '  Came  ye  by  Athole  braes?'  after  which  succeeded 
another  equally  appropriate,  '  The  Braes  of  Balquhidder.' 
Charley,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  sing  for  ever ; 
so  a  demand  was  made  elsewhere,  and  most  amusingly 
answered.  An  elderly,  dark-complexioned,  sharp-fea- 
tured native,  who  had  been  brought  to  nssist  in  the 
hauling  of  the  net,  was  competent,  it  appeared,  to  favour 
the  company  with  a  smuggler's  song,  entitled  the  *  Battle 
of  Corrymuckloch,'  a  ditty  which  never  had  been  printed, 
no  more  than  the  whisky  it  referred  to  had  ever  paid 
duty,  and  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere  understood 
as  a  piece  of  capital  rustic  waggery.  With  little  hesi- 
tation, our  songster  began  in  a  sharp  emphatic  voice  to 
a  Highland  tune,  the  said  Battle,  &c. — which  I  found  to 
be  a  description  of  a  real  event,  a  repulse  which  a  gauger's 
party  had  experienced  near  Amulree  about  twenty  years 
ago ;  the  *  Falkirk,'  it  might  be  called,  of  the  Smuggling 
Cause ;  the  last  gleam  of  triumph  which  the  contraband 
trade  had  experienced  ere  it  sunk  into  ita  present  insig- 
nificance. The  song  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  I  give  it 
here,  if  not  to  entertain  others,  at  least  to  show  how 
easily  we,  in  such  circumstances,  wi 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CORR  YMCCK.LOCH. 

December,  on  the  twenty-first , 

A  party  of  the  Scottish  Greys 
Ciime  up  mir  lofty  mountain*  steep. 

Some  Highland  whi»ky  for  to  wlte. 
With  sword  and  pUtol  by  their  side. 

They  thought  to  make  a 
And  all  they  wanted  »»»  to  x 

Poor  Donald  wi"  hi*  sampled  drap. 

mom:  s. 

Dirim  dye  a  dow  a  doe, 

Dirim  dye  a  dow  a  duddic. 
Dirim  dye  a  dow  a  dee, 

1'oor  Donald  »T  his  smuggled  drap. 

The  (rauger  he  drew  up  hi*  men. 

And  they  pour  Ditn.ild  did  Mirrtmnd, 
He  say*.  '  Your  whisky  I  ,mi.t  n-ize, 

Uy  virtue  of  our  British  crown.' 
'  Hip,  hip,'  hixyn  Donald,  '  not  »>  tmt. 

The  wee  drap  liquor' a  a'  oumiii : 
We  care  not  for  >mi  n>>r  your  horse. 

Nor  yet  your  ltiucktc  bearded  i 


The  place  where  Donald'*  men  drew  tip, 
A  ((nod  starve  dyke*  waa  at  their  back. 

And  when  their  stick*  to  pntnith  went, 
WI'  stones  they  made  a  bould  attack. 

Or  ere  the  action  it  was  o'er, 

A  horseman  lay  upon  the  plain. 
Then  Sandy  he  (o  Donald  »aid, 

'  We  have  killed  one  o'  the  bearded  men.' 
Hut  up  he  pot  and  ran  awa. 

And  straight  to  Amulree  he  flew. 
And  left  the  rot  to  do  their  be*t. 

As  they  were  left  at  Waterloo. 

Then  Donald  and  hi*  lads  struck  fast : 

They  made  the  beardics  quit  the  field  ; 
The  (tauger  he  w  as  thumped  wcel, 

Before  that  he  waa  forced  to  yield. 
4  Ye  filthy,  ujrly,  f 

If  e'er  ye  come  the  gatcl  i 
If  e'er  you  come  this  roud  i 


r  e'er  you  come 
Ye'll  ne'er  »ee 


And  when  the  battle  it  was  o'er, 
And  not  a  horseman  to  be  seen, 

Brave  Donald  to  his  men  did  say, 
'  Come  sit  ye  down  upon  the  i 

And  now,  my  lads,  ye  just  shall  hure 
A  drappie  o'  the  thing  we  ha'e  ; 

And  troth,'  quoth  Donald,  '  they  did  get 


Then  Donald  he  drew  up  hit  men. 
And  Domild  he  did  give  command. 

And  all  the  arm*  poor  Donald  hod 
Was  a  good  oak  nick  in  Uka  hand. 


Bravo,  Donald!  We  soon  after  set  again  to  the  net- 
fishing,  and  completed  the  round  of  the  loch  at  two 
more  hauls.  Meanwhile,  my  host  bethought  hirn  it 
might  be  as  well  to  take  home  a  few  grouse;  so,  setting 
off  with  his  keeper  and  the  dogs,  he  soon  filled  a  bag, 
and  then  returned  to  us.  The  declining  sun  now  gave 
the  hint  that  it  was  time  to  be  wending  homeward; 
so,  after  a  day  of  the  greatest  levity  of  heart  I  had  known 
for  a  long  time,  amidst  chat  and  merriment  infinite,  we 
began  to  descend  the  mountain.  We  reached  Logierait 
about  seven,  not  too  weary  or  exhausted  to  take  a 
hearty  dinner,  mainly  composed  of  our  lake  spoils,  or  to 
enjoy  a  speat  of  Charley's  fiddle  tunes,  which  came  in 
by  way  of  dessert.  And  thus  ended  my  experiences  of 
the  amusements  of  a  shooting-station ;  for  next  day  saw 
me  on  my  way  back  to  moiling  hard-working  Edin- 
burgh, there  to  resume  the  usual  monotony  of  existence 
and  its  usual  cares. 

Grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands  has  lately  become 
a  favourite  recreation  with  English  as  well  as  Scottish 
gentlemen,  and  at  present  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
ground  on  which  to  practise  it,  that  something  like  a 
second  rent  is  realised  by  the  proprietors.  Many 
thousands  of  pounds  are  thus  annually  brought  into 
and  spent  in  the  land  of  the  Gael.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  shooting  rent  of  property  in  that  district,  I  may- 
mention  that  my  friend,  with  an  associate,  paid  a  few 
years  ago  L.380  for  thirty- eight  thousand  acres  of  moor 
near  Palnaspidal.  In  the  present  year,  rents  have 
risen  beyond  all  precedent,  and  parties  have  in  some 
instances  paid  L.500  and  even  L.800  for  good  moors. 
It  has  even  become  a  kind  of  trade  to  take  moors,  and 
allow  single  sportsmen  to  shoot  over  them  at  several 
guineas  a  day,  reserving  the  game  killed,  which  the 
lessee  of  the  ground  sells  to  dealers  in  Edinburgh 
or  London.  Twenty  years  ago,  shooting  rent  was 
scarcely  known  in  Scotland ;  but  now  it  is  so  well 
established,  that  fifteen  years'  purchase  is  allowed  for 
it  in  the  price  of  estates,  and  it  enters  into  legal  con- 
sideration in  provisions  for  younger  members  of  families. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  shooting  is  an  expensive 
amusement.  A  sportsman,  besides  the  rent  for  his  moor, 
must  fee  an  active  man  to  watch  it  during  the  year.  He 
must  give  gratuities  to  the  shepherds  to  purchase  their 
good  will ;  for  a  shepherd  can  crush  a  brood  of  eggs  with 
one  fall  of  his  foot,  and  also  secrete  live  game,  without 
the  possibility  of  detection.  Then  he  requires  dogs,  some 
of  which  will  individually  reach  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  pounds — accoutrements  of  various  kinds — a  game- 
keeper to  manage  his  sport — and  a  variety  of  other 
attendants,  as  already  described.  The  license,  costing 
four  pounds,  becomes  of  course  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
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pared  with  the  other  expenses.  And  all  this  outlay  of 
1  money  is  for  an  amusement  which  rarely  lasts  above 
three  weeks  in  the  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  grouse-shooting  is  so  favourite  a  recrea- 
tion ;  for  it  is  obviously  one  full  of  delightful  excitement, 
and  even  in  the  return  which  it  gives  to  natural,  simple, 
hardy  life,  there  is  a  gratification  which  is  only  felt  the 
more  keenly,  the  more  that  ordinary  life  is  artificial  and 
refined. 


CORNISH   MINES   AND  MINERS. 

TnE  county  of  Cornwall,  which  occupies  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  England,  is  richer  than  any  other 
district  of  Great  Britain  in  mineral  treasures.  Copper 
and  tin  are  found  in  large  quantities  amidst  granite  and 
clay-slate  or  killas,  in  fissures  or  veins.  I>ead,  silver, 
cobalt  or  antimony,  are  mostly  found  in  clay-slate,  but 
in  limited  quantities.  The  number  of  mines  in  Corn- 
wall is  one  hundred  and  forty,  in  which  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  capital  is  "employed.* 

The  most  important  of  the  copper  and  tin  mines  lie 
about  halfway  between  the  Bristol  and  British  Channels, 
near  the  town  of  Redruth,  in  hills  ranging  from  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    The  largest  are 
the  Consolidated,  the  United,  the  Poldice,  and  the  Dal- 
coath  mines.    The  surface  of  the  ground  under  which 
these  excavations  are  made,  presents  an  aspect  no- 
where else  to  bo  seen.   The  country  around  Redruth 
consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  clay-slate,  and  of  fertile  vales ; 
the  farmer  dividing  the  land  with  the  miner  in  irre- 
gular portions.    The  most  lifeless  barrenness  and  the 
brightest  verdure  lie  side  by  side.   The  situation  of  a 
mine  is  marked  by  heaps  of  slaty  poisonous  rubbish 
thrown  up  in  rugged  heaps  from  the  lower  regions,  ex- 
tending sometimes  to  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad. 
This  refuse  is  called  the  4  deads '  of  the  mine,  and  cor- 
rectly indicates  the  direction  of  the  workings  below ; 
for,  as  the  miner  is  obliged  to  have  a  shaft  sunk  at  every 
hundred  yards  to  obtain  air,  these  deads  are  voided 
through  them  ;  hence  his  underground  progress  may  be 
as  accurately  traced  by  these  heaps  as  that  of  the  mole 
by  the  little  hills  it  throws  up.    The  scene  is  varied  by 
tall  chimneys ;  steam-engines  being  used  for  pumping 
water  from  the  mines :  also  by  large  capstans  or  '  whims' 
turned  by  two  or  four  horses,  by  means  of  which  the 
produce  of  the  mine  is  brought  to  the  surface,  or  to  I 
'grass,'  as  the  workmen  term  it.    But  the  strangest 
feature  in  the  landscape  is  presented  by  the  white- 
washed cottages  of  the  miners,  distributed  over  the 
district  singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  with  the  utmost 
irregularity,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  atmut 
by  accident    Besides  these  abodes,  there  are  a  number 
of  sheds  under  which  the  ores  are  sorted  and  cleaned. 
During  the  day-time,  the  singularity  of  the  scene  is 
heightened  by  its  perfect  stillness;  for  all  the  activity 
is  concentrated  below  the  surface.    Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, however,  the  scene  becomes  animated  ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  come  out  of  the  scattered  abodes,  and 
congregate  like  bees  around  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
The  females  and  children  repair  to  the  sheds  to  dress 
the  ores ;  the  men,  having  put  on  their  '  underground 
clothes,'  made  of  flannel,  descend  the  several  shafts  by 
means  of  ladders.    The  district  is  suddenly  depopulated : 
for  some  hours  not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen.  Fol- 
lowing the  miner  to  his  avocations,  we  shall  be  able  to 
afford  an  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  a  Cornish  mine 
is  worked. 

Mines  in  Cornwall  are  generally  undertaken  by  com- 
panies of  adventurers,  the  shares  being  divided  into 
64th,  and  sometimes  128th  parts.  If  the  mine  be  upon 
a  waste,  it  is  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  whose  agents  the  adventurers  apply 
for  a  lease.  If  the  mine  be  private  property,  its  owners 
are  of  course  applied  to.    It  is  usually  let  for  twenty -one 


years,  or  for  such  part  of  that  time  as  the  workings  shall 
be  proceeded  in.  The  payment  to  the  proprietor,  or  the 
lordsman,  varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  ores  raised.  This 
preliminary  having  been  settled,  the  mine  is  begun  to 
be  formed.  Nature  has  distributed  mineral  wealth  in 
cracks  or  fissures  of  rock  called  lodes,  which  in  Corn- 
wall take  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  and  most 
capriciously  even  in  them  ;  for  their  thickness  varies 
from  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  thirty  feet.  No  lode, 
■gain,  is  quite  filled  with  ore,  which  is  scattered  in 
bunches  called  '  veins,'  amidst  quartz,  mundic,  and  the 
rubbish  known  as  'deads.'  When  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  metal  exists,  the  first  tiling  done  is  to  sink 
a  perpendicular  shaft  to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet 
or  ten  fathoms ;  then  an  excavation  is  made  horizon- 
tally, to  form  'levels'  or  galleries.  To  do  this,  the 
miners  dig  in  the  direction  of  the  veins,  one  set  work- 
ing towards  the  east,  and  another  towards  the  west,  to 
form  two  galleries  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions. 
Having  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards,  they  would 
be  unable  to  4  drive'  the  level  further  for  want  of  air, 
had  it  not  been  previously  arranged  that  two  other  sets 
of  miners  should  have  been  at  work,  at  the  appointed 
distances  on  the  surface,  to  sink  two  other  shafts.  By 
this  means  the  gallery  may  be  continued  to  any  length, 
shafts  being  sunk  at  every  hundred  yards.  While  this 
'  level'  is  being  made,  a  third  set  of  miners  are  employed 
in  the  original,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  *  engine  shaft,' 
to  sink  it  sixty  feet  deeper.  Here  a  second  level  is 
formed  exactly  as  the  first  one  was,  receiving  air  from 
the  various  perpendicular  shafts  which  are  successively 
sunk  to  meet  it.  Still  the  descent  of  the  main  or  engine- 
shaft  proceeds,  and  third  and  fourth  galleries  (so  on  to 
any  depth)  are  excavated  one  below  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  engine-shaft  of  the  Consolidated  mine  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  265  fathoms.  The  space  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  between  each  shaft  communicating  with 
the  surface  is  now  divided  by  smaller  perpendicular 
shafts,  which  only  reach  from  gallery  to  gallery,  and 
are  called  *  winzes.'  The  whole  mine  is  by  this  time 
converted  into  square  masses  or  lumps  about  thirty- 
three  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  high.  These  masses  are 
called  '  pitches.' 

The  mine  is  now  completely  formed,  and  ready  for 
working.  The  men  who  have  dug  it  have  been  paid  so 
much  per  fathom  for  their  labour,  with  a  small  per  cen- 
tagc  on  the  value  of  whatever  ore  they  may  have  raised 
during  the  excavations.  This  is  called 4  tut '  (task)  work. 
But  a  less  certain  and  more  adventurous  mode  of  pay- 
ment, called  '  tributing,'  is  adopted  for  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  mine.  It  is  now  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
the  labouring  miners  in  the  country,  and  each  4  pitch ' 
or  compartment  is  let  by  public  competition  to  two  or 
four  workmen  for  two  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  term  each  pitch  is  again  put  up  to  auction.  The 
reason  for  these  short  leases  is,  that  all  the  workmen 
may  have  a  fair  chance  of  gain,  and  that  the  actual 
value  of  each  compartment  shall  be  obtained ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  precarious  than  mining.  The  leasees 
will  frequently  dig  away  for  weeks,  and  find  no  metal ; 
then  suddenly  light  upon  a  rich  vein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lode  will  as  suddenly  get  poor  and  profitless, 
having,  as  the  miners  call  it,  4  taken  a  heave,'  by  which 
they  mean,  that  some  convulsion  of  nature  has  separated 
the  vein,  and  removed  it  sometimes  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  further  into  the  'pitch,'  or  perhaps  into  a 
neighbouring  one.  Sometimes,  again,  when  a  lode  is 
productive,  it  4 takes  horse;'  that  is  to  say,  is  split 
into  two  by  a  wedge  of 4  deads  -,'  thus  costing  double  the 
quantity  of  labour  to  work  than  when  the  ore  was  found 
in  solid  masses.  Mining,  therefore,  is  quite  a  lottery, 
abounding  in  blanks  and  prizes  to  all  parties  concerned, 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  mine  (called  in  Cornwall 
'the  adventurers')  down  to  the  humblest  workman. 
Should  one  of  the  latter  hire  a  4  pitch"  which,  after  a 
time,  turns  out  to  be  a  hopeless  speculation,  he  can 
give  it  up  by  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings. 
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Having  simply  dug  away  the  ore — or  'hurt,'  as  a 
Cornish  man  pronounces  it — the  miner  must  next  get  it 
cleaned,  and  put  into  a  state  for  the  market.    To  do 
this  he  employs  women,  boys,  and  girls,  generally 
members  of  his  own  family,  who  work  in  sheds  at  the 
mouths  of  the  shafts.    In  order  to  prepare  copper  ores 
for  market,  the  first  process  is  of  course  to  throw  aside 
the  deads  or  rubbish  with  which  they  are  unavoidably 
mixed ;  and  this  operation  is  Tery  cleverly  performed 
by  little  girls  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  receive 
threepence  or  fourpence  a-day.    The  largest  fragments 
of  ore  are  then  rmbed,  or  broken  into  smaller  pieces 
by  women,  and  after  being  again  picked,  they  are  given 
to  what  the  Cornish  miners  term  'maidens,'  or  girls 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.    These  maidens 
truck  the  ores  ;  that  is,  with  a  bucking  iron  or  flat  ham- 
mer they  bruise  them  down  to  a  size  not  exceeding  the 
top  of  the  finger.    The  'hares'  arc  then  given  to  boys, 
who  jig  or  shake  them  in  a  sieve  under  water,  by 
which  means  the  metalliferous  lumps,  being  the  heavier, 
keep  at  the  bottom,  while  the  spar  or  refuse  is  scraped 
from  the  top.    The  pieces  which  pass  throngh  the  sieve 
are  also  stirred  about  in  water;  the  lighter  part  is 
thrown  from  the  surface,  and  the  ores  thus  dressed 
being  put  into  large  heaps,  are  ready  for  the  market. 
When  sold,  they  are  shipped  for  Wales  (it  being 
much  cheaper  to  carry  copper  ores  to  the  coals  than 
the  coals  to  the  ores) ;  and  in  Wales,  after  under- 
going another  trifling  operation,  they  are  ready  to  be 
smelted.    The  dressing  of  tin  ores  is  a  very  different 
process,  because  they  can  only  be  smelted  after  having 
been  reduced  to  the  finest  powder.    Having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  deads,  they  are  thrown  into  a  stamping 
mill  of  an  ingenious  construction.    The  ore  is  placed 
under  a  number  of  heavy  piles  of  wood  shod  with  iron, 
which  arc  worked  vertically,  like  a  pavior's  hammer, 
cither  by  water  or  steam  power.    The  bottom  of  the 
stamp  for  receiving  the  ore  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  sieve, 
through  which  water  being  made  to  flow  constantly,  the 
ore  can  only  escape  when  pounded  very  fine.  Even  then 
the  product  is  not  pure,  for  in  all  tin  ores  copper  and 
mundic  (sulphuret  of  arsenic)  are  found.    These  have 
to  be  separated  first  by  repeated  washing,  calltd  *  hud- 
dling,' and  afterwards  by  heat  or  *  roasting.'  The  metal, 
rendered  nearly  pure  by  these  processes,  requires  but 
little  fuel,  and  is  smelted  in  Cornwall. 

All  the  operations  are  superintended  by  overseers, 
called  'captains,'  of  which  even'  large  mine  has  three; 
two  known  as  '  underground  captains,'  to  see  what  goes 
on  below,  and  one  to  superintend  the  work  done  above, 
hence  called  the  '  grass  captain.'  Each  of  these  has  a 
fixed  salary  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  per 
annum. 

When  the  copper  ores  are  ready  for  sale,  they  are 
made  up  into  heaps  of  about  a  hundred  tons  each,  and 
sold  in  the  following  singular  manner:  —  Samples  in 
small  hags  are  sent  weekly  to  the  agents  of  the  different 
copper  companies,  who  transfer  them  to  assayers — a  class 
of  men  who  are,  in  Cornwall,  perfectly  ignorant  of  che- 
mistry or  metallurgy,  but  who,  from  sheer  experience, 
are  able  to  tell  with 'accuracy  the  value  of  each  sample. 
The  agents  then  determine  what  sum  they  will  offer  per 
ton  at  the  weekly  sale,  which  for  copper  takes  place 
every  Thursday,  tin  being  sold  on  Tuesdays.  The  buyers 
meet  the  mine  agents,  and  they  all  assemble  round  a 
long  table,  at  the  head  of  which  sits  a  president.  Not 
u  word  is  spoken.  The  copper  agents  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  what  they  are  willing  to  give  per  ton  for  the 
several  heaps,  and  hand  the  ticket  to  the  chairman, 
who,  when  all  the  offers  are  collected,  gets  them  printed 
in  a  tabular  form.  The  highest  offer  secures  the  pur- 
chase, and  a  line  is  drawn  under  it  in  the  printed  table. 
This  mode  of  disposing  of  the  ores  is  called  '  ticketing.' 
<  )ut  of  the  proceeds  each  miner  gets  his  '  tribute,'  which 
varies  from  sixpence  to  thirteen  shillings  in  the  pound, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  ores  he  has  dug  up,  or, 
as  he  prefers  expressing  it.  4  brought  to  grass.*  The 
quantity  of  pure  metal  extracted  from  the  copper  ores 


of  Cornwall  amounts  to  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand 
tons  a-year,  worth  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  per  ton. 
Of  pure  tin,  not  more  than  four  thousand  tons,  worth 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  per  ton,  are  produced.* 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  labour  the  scene  on  the  sur- 
face is  cheerful,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soli- 
tude it  breaks.    The  miners  issue  from  the  various 
shafts  in  crowds,  at  first  hot,  wet,  dirty,  and  tired ;  each 
with  the  remainder  of  a  bunch  of  candles  hanging  at 
the  bottom  of  his  flannel  garb.  They  all  assemble  around 
the  engine,  which,  having  no  occasion  for  rest,  is  al- 
ways at  work  pumping  water  out  of  the  mine.  The 
waste  warm  water  is  run  off  into  a  pool,  in  which  the 
men  wash  themselves  after  leaving  their  underground 
clothes  to  dry,  and  substituting  their  *  every -day*  dress. 
By  this  time  the  women,  'maidens,'  and  little  boys  have 
also  made  themselves  clean  at  another  pool,  and  the 
whole  multitude  (sixteen  hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  the  Consolidated  mines)  migrate  across  the  fields  in 
groups  and  in  various  directions  to  their  respective 
homes.    'Generally  speaking,  they  now  look  so  clean 
and  fresh,  and  seem  so  happy,  that  one  would  scarcely 
fancy  they  had  worked  all  day  in  darkness  and  confine- 
ment.   The  old  men,  however,  tired  with  their  work, 
and  sick  of  the  follies  and  vagaries  of  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  this  mining  world,  plod  their  way  in  sober 
silence,  probably  thinking  of  their  supper.  The  younger 
men  proceed  talking  and  laughing,  and  where  the  grass 
is  good,  they  will  sometimes  stop  and  wrestle.    The  big 
boys  generally  advance  by  playing  at  leap-frog— little 
urchins  run  on  before  to  gain  time  to  stand  upon  their 
heads— while  the  "maidens,"  sometimes  pleased  and 
sometimes  offended  with  what  happens,  smile  or  scream 
as  circumstances  may  require.    As  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  group  approach  their  respective  cottages, 
their  numbers  of  course  diminish,  and  the  individual 
who  lives  farthest  from  the  mines,  like  the  solitary  sur- 
vivor of  a  large  family,  performs  the  last  few  yards  of 
his  journey  by  himself.    ( )n  arriving  at  home,  the  first 
employment  is  to  wheel  a  small  cask  in  a  light  barrow 
for  water;  and  as  the  cottages  are  built  to  follow  the 
fortunes  and  progress  of  the  mine,  it  often  happens  that 
the  miner  has  three  miles  to  go  ere  he  can  fill  his  cask. 
As  soon  as  the  young  men  have  sopped,  they  generally 
dress  themselves  in  their  holiday  clothes,  a  suit  better 
than  the  working-clothes  in  which  they  walk  to  the 
mines,  but  not  so  good  as  their  Sunday  clothes.  In 
fact,  the  holiday  clothes  are  the  Sunday  clothes  of  Inst 
year;  and  thus,  including  his  underground  flannels, 
every  Cornish  miner  generally  possesses  four  suits  of 
clothes."  f  On  a  Sunday,  the  mining  community  presents 
a  most  respectahle  figure.    The  above  account  of  their 
wardrobe  shows  them  to  be  well  dressed;  and  their 
natural  aspect  is  good,  being  for  the  most  part  a  hand- 
some race ;  and  working  away  from  the  influences  of 
sun  and  wind,  they  never  look  weather-beaten.  Aa 
they  come  from  church  or  chapel  (which  they  attend 
with  regularity),  there  is  no  labouring  class  in  England 
which  appears  to  be  in  better  circumstances.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  mining  operations  in  Corn- 
wall reaches,  according  to  the  last  census,  to  nearly 
eighty  thousand  persons. 

In  a  legal  point  of  view,  miners  are  an  exception  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  queen's  subjects.  A  code  of  laws, 
still  in  existence,  was  made  in  their  especial  behalf  up- 
wards of  five  centuries  ago,  and  called  the  Stannary 
laws  (from  the  Latin  word  stannum,  tin).  They  are 
administered  under  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  a  title  at- 
tached to  that  of  Prince  of  Wales,  the  courts  having 
been  instituted  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  In  fail- 
ure of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  dukedom  reverts  to  the 
crown.  The  lord  and  vice-wardens  of  the  stannaries 
are  at  the  head  of  the  actual  jurisdiction.  This  extends 
to  all  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  can  only 


»  Vide  M'Cullorh'K  <;eogrin>hiciU  Dictionary,  article  '  Cornwall,' 
and  '  Statistic*  of  the  British  laupirc,'  page  16. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  voL  36. 
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be  sued  in  their  own  courts  respecting 


do  not  affect  life  and  limb.   For  legal 
mining  districts  of  Cornwall  are  divided  into 


which 
the 
stan- 
nary districts,  in  which  courts — composed  of  a  steward 
of  the  stannaries  and  a  jury  of  miners — are  held.  The 
reason  given  for  the  origin  of  these  laws  was,  that  the 
men  should  not  be  taken  from  their  work  to  attend 
civil  courts  at  a  distance. 


PRIDE  AND  TEMPER. 

Caroline  and  Edward  Spencer  had  been  engaged  in 
marriage  to  each  other  from  childhood,  and  the  period 
at  which  their  friends  had  determined  that  their  union 
should  take  place  having  arrived,  they  were  united 
under  many  favourable  auspices.  They  were  equally 
accomplished,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  similarity  of  dispositions  and  tastes,  which 
was  particularly  remarkable.  Thev  were,  as  it  was 
observed,  formed  for  each  other.  One  single  defect, 
however,  on  each  side  marred  all,  and  rendered  them 
supremely  miserable. 

The  period  generally  known  as  the  honeymoon  had 
passed  over  without  any  occurrence  approachiug  to  a 
direct  misunderstanding,  and  the  young  couple  sat  one 
evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  pleasing  reminis- 
cences. 4  Do  you  recollect,"  said  Caroliue,  '  the  happy 
days  we  used  to  spend  together  sauntering  on  the  banks 
of  our  beautiful  river,  and  inhaling  the  fresh  air  which 
lightly  rippled  its  surface  ?'  4 1  do,  my  dear,'  replied  her 
husband.  4  And  do  you  recollect  when  you  said  that  if 
marriage  were  half  as  pleasant  as  that  time,  you  would, 
when  we  were  united,  think  yourself  the  happiest  of 
mortals  ?'  4 1  da'  4  And  do  you  remember  the  favourite 
songs  we  used  to  sing  ?'  4  Yes.'  4  And  how  jealous 
you  would  be  whenever  I  spoke  to  that  fop  Morris  ?' 
4  No,  I  do  not'  4  What !  not  recollect  that  ?*  4  Certainly 
not ;  I  never  was  jealous  in  my  life.'  4  Well,  but  I  am 
sure  you  were.'  4  But  I  deny  it,  my  dear.'  4  Now,  you 
know  you  were ;  come,  confess  it.'  4  Do  you  wish  me 
to  confess  that  which  I  know  was  not  so  ?  But  let  us 
quit  the  subject.  Have  you  tried  either  of  those  airs 
I  brought  you  yesterday?"  4 Ah !  you  shan't  escapo  me 
in  that  manner.  I  insist  on  it — you  were  horribly  jea- 
lous of  young  Morris,  and  every  one  saw  it.'  4 1  tell 
you  once  more.  Mrs  Spencer,  I  was  not  Have  you 
tried  the  airs  ?'  4  Never  mind  the  airs,  my  dear ;  I 
wish  to  convince  you  that  you  were  jealous.   I>o  you 

not  recollect  the  evening  when  '   Edward  rose  from 

his  chair.  4  Madam,'  ho  observed,  4  if  you  insist  i in  con- 
tinuing a  subject  which,  you  perceive,  is  disagreeable 
to  me,  I  must  leave  the  room.'  4  But  why  should  it  be 
disagreeable  to  you  ?  Just  say  you  were  jealous,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied.'  He  made  no  reply,  but  immediately 
left  the  room,  when  his  young  wife  perceived  that  she 
had  gone  a  little  too  far.  4  He  is  so  irritable,'  she  said  ; 
bat  instead  of  following  her  husband,  to  endeavour  to 
soothe  his  irritation,  she  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  try 
the  airs  he  had  brought  her.  In  the  interim  he  had 
retired  to  the  adjoining  apartment  somewhat  convinced 
himself  that  he  had  acted  precipitately.  However,  he 
thought  his  wife  would  no  doubt  follow  him,  anxious 
to  adjust  the  little  difference.  He  therefore  threw  him- 
self on  a  couch,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  her  enter 
the  apartment  What  then,  was  his  surprise  to  hear 
the  sound  of  music  from  the  room  he  had  left,  and  the 
voice  of  his  wife  accompanying,  apparently  in  the  most 
unconcerned  manner,  the  instrument  she  was  playing. 
Considering  himself  treated  with  indifference,  if  not 
contempt  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out  into  the 
street  in  no  very  enviable  humour.  As  his  evil  fortune 
would  have  it  he  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  he 
encountered  the  arch  tempter  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a 
friend  on  his  way  to  the  club,  of  which  both  had  been 
members,  but  from  which  Spencer,  in  the  determination 
to  lead  a  domesticated  life,  had  withdrawn  since  his  mar- 
riage. In  his  then  state  of  mind,  it  required  very  little 
to  go  thither,  and  thither  he  went  remaining 


until  early  the  ensuing  morning,  when  he  returned 
home.  His  wife  had  retired  to  bed,  and  not  willing  to 
disturb  her,  he  crept  noiselessly  in.  His  rage  had  eva- 
porated ;  and  had  he  found  her  awake,  the  difference 
between  them  might  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
She  had,  however,  after  crying  bitterly  at  what  had 
occurred,  fallen  asleep.  Pride  kept  her  the  next  morn- 
ing from  confessing  that  she  had  been  at  all  annoyed  or 
grieved  at  her  husband's  absence  ;  and  when  he  4  hoped 
that  she  had  not  been  very  unhappy,'  she  replied,  4  not 
at  all.'  This  at  once  put  an  end  to  any  explanation  ; 
and  in  tho  evening  he  'thought  that  as  Mrs  Spencer 
felt  so  happy  in  his  absence,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  his  spending  the  evening  once  more  from  home.' 
The  club  was  again  resorted  to,  and  being  induced  to 
engage  in  play,  he  rose  a  great  loser.  He  returned 
home  chafed  and  annoyed,  and  in  no  mood  to  make 
concessions  of  any  description,  far  less  to  endure  taunts 
in  quiet  4 1  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  at  the 
club?'  said  his  wife  to  him  as  he  entered  the  room. 
4  Woman,  leave  me  alone,'  he  replied  angrily.  4  You 
seem  already  to  think  marriage  by  no  means  as  pleasant 
as  courtship.'  4  I^eave  me  alone,  I  say,  or  I  shall  make 
you.'  4  What !  you  will  strike  me  too  ?  Do  so,  and 
crown  your  amiable  and  considerate  conduct'  The 
young  man  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  comply  with  the 
taunt,  but  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  again  took  his 
hat  and  rushed  hastily  from  the  house.  He  hurried  on 
through  the  dark  and  nearly  deserted  streets  without 
an  object,  and  not  knowing  or  thinking  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  himself.  Suddenly  he  stopped  before  a  large 
well-lit  building;  he  surveyed  it  anxiously,  and  then 
seemed  about  to  pass  on  ;  but  apparently  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  he  at  length  went  in.  It  was  the 
club  once  more — the  place  which  he  had  recently  left 
under  circumstances  so  unfortunate.  He  had  still  a 
few  pounds  in  cash  with  him,  and  had  determined  to 
make  one  effort  more  to  redeem  previous  losses.  In  the 
excited  state  of  his  mind,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  He  would  have  quitted  at 
once,  but  friend*  were  there  to  urge  him  on,  and  to 
advance  him  money  on  the  security  of  his  watch,  notes 
of  hand,  &c.  Maddened  by  repeated  losses,  he  at  length 
played  deeply— recklessly.  When  he  left  the  house 
for  the  second  time  that  night,  he  was  a  beggared 
man ! 

And  what  was  Caroline's  impression  of  the  whole 
matter?  Up  to  the  moment  of  her  husband's  quitting 
her  for  the  third  time,  she  regarded  herself  as  a  deeply 
injured  woman.  She  had  obstinately  persisted  in  a 
course  which  was  displeasing  to  her  husband,  but  never 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she  had  done  anything  to 
call  forth  his  anger.  She  had  been  too  proud  to  admit 
concern  at  the  difference  which  had  taken  place  between 
them,  yet  acquitted  herself  of  any  act  which  tended  to 
prolong  that  difference.  She  had  taunted,  when  she 
should  have  soothed  him;  and  yet  did  not  conceive 
that  she  had  been  in  any  shape  instrumental  in  causing 
him  to  quit  his  home.  In  the  morning,  when  he  dog- 
gedly related  what  had  occurred,  4  It  was,'  she  said, 
4  just  what  she  had  expected,  and  just  what  she  de- 
served for  marrying  him.' 

Here,  then,  was  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  affairs. 
There  were  two  parties  united  together  for  life,  who 
seemed  destined  to  live  at  variance.  There  was  to 
be  contention,  and  yet  very  precarious  support.  The 
'dinner  of  herbs'  was  probably  to  be  there;  but  the 
4  love,'  which  alone  could  render  it  palatable,  was  to  be 
absent  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it  and  how- 
soever disagreeable,  it  must  be  endured.  They  thought 
of  separation,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea;  for,  al- 
though unhappy  together,  they  had,  strange  to  say,  no 
earnest  desire  to  part.  At  length,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, employment  was  procured  for  Edward  Spencer 
through  the  instrumentality  of  friends,  and  they  entered 
upon  a  new  life.  Many  privations  they  had  to  endure, 
and  many  struggles  to  undergo.  The  temper  which 
could  not  brook  contradiction,  was  now  subjected  to 
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restraint ;  and  the  pride  that  forbade  the  admission  of 
error,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  &  pang,  sank  under  the 
weight  of  comparative  poverty,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  friends.  The  result  was,  Caroline  and  Edward 
Spencer  were  both  humbled ;  and  when  their  humility 
became  an  active  quality— which  it  did  so  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  their  situation  wore  off—  they  led  a  happier 
life.  Industry  and  frugality  at  length  crowned  their 
efforts,  and  they  were  enabled  once  more  to  move  in  a 
respectable  sphere  of  society.  It  was  in  the  same  room, 
and  about  the  same  spot,  that,  some  short  time  after  this 
favourable  reverse  of  their  fortunes,  they  were  again 
found  indulging  in  reminiscences  of  the  past.  4  Does  it 
not  seem  strange,'  said  Edward,  '  that  so  trifling  a  cir- 
cumstance us  your  supposing  that  I  was  once  jealous  of 
young  Morris  should  have  led  to  all  our  misfortunes  ?* 
4  No,  my  dear,*  replied  his  wife, 4  it  was  not  that  circum- 
stance, but  my  foolishly  insisting  upon  the  matter  after 
I  saw  that  you  were  annoyed  at  it'  *  But  then,  how 
silly  of  me  to  be  annoyed  at  such  a  trifle.'  4  Oh,  how  I 
wept  the  first  evening  you  quitted  me ! '  4  And  I  to 
have  supposed  that  you  cared  not  whether  I  were 
offended  or  not.'  4  The  fact  is,  my  dear,'  said  Caroline, 
•  I  had  then  too  much  pride.'  4  And  I,'  retorted  Ed- 
ward, giving  her  a  kiss,  4  too  little  temper.' 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

WORKMEN'S  BINCIXa  CLASSES. 

With  great  pleasure  we  direct  attention  to  the  nume- 
rous singing  classes  which  have  been  recently  esta- 
blished, in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  the  recreative  effects  of  music  amongst  the 
operatives  of  those  districts.  To  expatiate  on  the  bene- 
fits of  such  institutions,  not  only  to  the  persons  more 
immediately  deriving  instruction  from  them,  but  to 
society  at  large,  would  be  useless.  They  are  too  obvious 
for  explanation.  Such  means  of  spreading  a  love  for 
one  of  the  most  innocent,  pleasing,  and  morally  influ- 
ential of  the  fine  arts— coming,  as  it  happily  did,  almost 
coincidentally  with  the  temperance  movement —  has 
proved  highly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  humbler  classes,  by 
which  the  present  century  will  he  distinguished  from 
preceding  onus  in  the  eyes  of  the  future  historian. 

At  present,  the  head-quarters  of  these  musical  so- 
cieties is  Manchester.  The  system  followed  is  that  of 
Wilhcm,  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr  Hullah, 
and  began  in  the  manufacturing  districts  by  the  for- 
mation of  small  classes,  by  which  its  efficacy  was  fully 
tested.  Its  future  success  appeared  to  depend  entirely 
upon  some  organisation  which  would  unite  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  detached  classes ;  and  this  was  effected  in 
Manchester,  where  an  'upper  school'  was  established, 
from  which  the  minor  societies,  distributed  over  the 
manufacturing  districts,  derive  assistance  and  advice. 
Arrangements  are  periodically  made  for  all  the  pupils 
to  congregate  from  each  part  of  the  country.  At  the 
first  of  these  meetings,  which  took  place  in  Manchester 
on  the  1st  of  June  last,  fifteen  hundred  voices  were 
collected,  and  in  going  through  the  various  pieces  they 
had  practised,  produced  those  sublime  effects  which 
numbers  and  careful  execution  only  can  accomplish. 
The  fact  of  fifteen  hundred  proficients  existing,  speaks 
of  perhaps  treble  that  number,  who,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  leisure  less  worthily  or  advantageously  to 
themselves,  employ  it  in  learning  to  sing. 

Besides  engaging  operatives  to  make  a  good  and 
amusing  use  of  their  leisure,  the  promoters  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  singing  societies  aim  at  another 
object — that  of  effecting  improvements  in  congregational 
singing.  This  part  of  the  plan  cannot  be  too  widely 
promoted.  Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  a  devo- 
tional character  as  regards  the  vocalist,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  better  if  congregations  could  sing  har- 
moniously than  according  to  the  present  system.  The 
most  important  good,  however,  which  is  likely  to  flow  j 


from  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  musical  study  is,  i 
that  it  will  in  all  probability  attract  persons  to  places 
of  worship  who  would  not  otherwise  visit  them.  To 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  a  psalm,  they  would  at 
least  lie  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  religious  instruction. 
We  are  led  into  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  " 
ing  that  the  directors  of  the  workmen's  singing 
have  not  received  that  encouragement  in  improving  the 
mere  execution  of  congregational  praise  which  their 
good  intentions  merit. 

In  point  of  expense,  these  classes  come  quite  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  operative.  As  we  explained  in 
a  former  number  concerning  food  and  lodging,  by  com- 
bination our  manufacturing  population  can  get  every- 
thing cheaply ;  and  to  this  rule  instruction  in  music 
is  no  exception.  A  master  can  teach  a  hundred  pupils 
with  as  little  trouble  as  one.  Hence  by  this  sort  of 
union  the  musical  student  is  enabled  to  get  his  lessons 
for  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  each ;  the  extra  half- 
penny going  to  the  purchase  of  music,  which  has  been 
published  in  a  cheap  form.  One  number  of  the  part- 
music  issued  for  the  use  of  these  classes  is  now  on  our 
table.  In  it  are  contained  two  glees :  4  Here  in  cool 
grot,'  by  Lord  Mornington,  and  Dr  Cooke's  4  Hark ! 
the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,'  the  price  of  which  is 
twopence.  At  the  music-shops,  for  these  pieces,  with 
the  mere  addition  of  pianoforte  accompaniments,  two 
shillings  each  are  charged.  Books  of  rudiments  are 
published  at  equally  low  rates. 

Besides  singing  classes,  the  committee  of  the  Central 
Institution  has  instituted  lectures,  musical  soirees,  choral 
meetings,  and  is  forming  an  extensive  musical  library. 
Hitherto  their  well-directed  effort*  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

READIN'C  ALOUD. 

Charles  Kemble  has  been  reading  Shakspcare  to 
London  audiences,  and  it  would  be  well  if.  from  among 
the  thousands  who  listened  to  him,  a  few  could  be 
induced  to  carry  the  practice  into  private  life.  We 
know  of  no  accomplishment  so  valuable  as  that  of 
reading  4  with  good  emphasis  and  discretion.'  of  catch- 
ing the  meaning  and  spirit  of  an  author,  and  conveying 
them  to  others  with  a  distinct  and  intelligible  utterance: 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  department  of 
modern  education  so  much  neglected.  Indeed,  so  ge- 
neral is  this  neglect,  that  scarcely  one  young  lady  or 
gentleman  in  a  dozen  who  boast  of  having  4  finished' 
their  education,  can,  on  being  requested,  read  oloud  to 
a  private  company  with  that  case  and  graceful  mo- 
dulation which  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  author.  There  is  either  a  forced  and  unnatural 
mouthing,  a  hesitating  and  imperfect  articulation,  or  a 
monotony  of  tone  so  thoroughly  painful,  that  one 
listens  with  impatience,  and  is  glad  when  some  excuse 
presents  itself  for  his  absence.  Whatever  may  be  the 
imperfections  of  our  school  tuition,  this  defect  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  taste,  and  consequent 
neglect  of  practice  on  the  part  of  grown-up  individuals, 
than  to  any  defect  in  their  elementary  training.  There 
may  be  a  deficiency  of  good  models ;  but  the  main  evil 
arises  from  the  unequal  value  which  seems  to  be  attached 
to  good  reading  as  compared  with  music,  dancing,  paint- 
ing, and  other  fashionable  acquirements.  Why  it  should 
be  so,  we  can  discover  no  good  cause,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, see  many  substantial  reasons  why  reading  aloud 
should  be  cultivated  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  at- 
tractive of  domestic  accomplishments. 

To  young  ladies,  for  example,  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  has  much  to  recommend  it.  As  mere  exercise, 
it  is  highly  beneficial  on  account  of  the  strength  and 
vigour  which  it  confers  on  the  chest  and  lungs  ;  while 
the  mental  pleasure  to  be  derived  therefrom  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  that  can  adorn  the  family  circle. 
Gathered  round  the  winter's  fire  or  evening  lamp, 
what  could  be  more  cheerful  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
what  more  instructive  to  the  younger  branches,  or 
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more  exemplary  to  the  careless,  than  the  reading  aloud 
of  some  entertaining  author,  anil  who  could  do  this 
with  greater  grace  or  more  impressive  effect  than  a 
youthful  female?  It  requires  no  great  efl'ort  to  attain 
this  art,  no  neglect  of  music,  painting,  or  other  accom- 
plishment ;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  a  practice  than  a  study, 
and  one  which  the  interest  excited  by  new  books  and 
periodicals  would  always  prevent  from  becoming  dull 
or  tiresome.  Were  females  of  all  ranks  to  adopt  the 
practice  more  than  they  do  at  present,  they  would  bind 
to  their  homes  many  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to  go  ' 
in  search  of  unworthy  enjoyments,  and  would  add  an  - 
other chain  of  delightful  associations  wherewith  to 
attach  the  young  to  the  family  hearth.  Another  ad-  | 
vautage  which  it  would  confer  on  the  fair  readers  j 
themselves,  would  be  the  improved  utterance  and  in- 
tonation which  correct  reading  would  produce,  instead 
of  that  simpering  and  lisping  which  are  so  often  to  be 
met  with  even  among  females  of  the  higher  classes. 
Nor  is  it  to  women  in  their  domestic  capacity  only  that 
the  practice  of  reading  aloud  would  be  attended  with 
benefit  Many  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
under  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  in-door 
employments,  such  as  millinery,  straw-plaiting,  pattern- 
painting,  and  the  like,  and  being  in  general  occupied  in 
one  apartment  of  moderate  size,  the  reading  aloud  of 
proper  books  would  be  to  them  not  only  a  source  of 
healthful  recreation,  but  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
In  such  establishments,  reading  by  turns  would  present 
a  beautiful  picture,  and  however  limited  the  amount  of 
information  disseminated,  it  would  at  all  events  be  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  that  system  of  idle  and 
worthless  gossip  which  is  said  now  to  prevail. 

To  young  men  preparing  for  professional  labours,  the 
art  of  reading  aloud  is  indispensable ;  and  though  not 
equally  necessary  for  what  are  called  business-men,  still 
to  such  it  is  a  becoming  and  valuable  acquirement. 
Ask  your  son,  who  has  lately  gone  to  the  counting- 
room,  to  rend  you  the  last  debate  in  parliament,  and 
ten  to  one  he  will  rattle  through  it  with  a  jumbling  in- 
distinctness of  utterance,  that  you  are  glad  when  his 
hour  calls  him  away,  and  leaves  you  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  self-perusal.  And  why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
the  youth  has  never  been  taught  to  regard  reading 
aloud  in  the  light  of  a  graceful  accomplishment.  At 
school  he  learned  to  know  his  words,  and  that  was  so 
far  useful ;  but  to  read  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  author,  this  is  what  he  has  yet  to 
acquire  by  the  imitation  of  good  models  and  by  frequetit 
practice.  That  the  art  of  reading  aloud  is  at  the  low 
ebb  we  mention,  any  one  can  readily  convince  himself 
by  requesting  his  friend  to  read  for  him  the  last 
speech  of  the  British  premier,  or  message  of  the  Ame- 
rican president.  Twenty  to  one  he  will  find  his  friend 
an  apt  enough  scholar,  but  a  careless  and  indifferent 
enunciator— one  who  has  all  along  read  for  himself,  and 
whose  only  object  has  been  merely  to  acquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  works  he  perused.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  when  newspapers  were  read  by  the  million, 
it  was  customary,  in  the  workshops  of  tailors,  flax- 
dressers,  and  others,  for  one  to  read  aloud  while  the 
others  were  at  work— those  who  could  read  fluently 
taking  their  turns  of  this  duty,  and  those  who  could  not,  | 
paying  the  others  who  did,  according  to  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  exercise.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
a  reader  was  paid  by  the  workmen,  it  being  his  duty  to 
read  the  public  debates  and  leading  articles  at  so  much 
per  hour.  We  have  occasionally  listened  to  such  a 
reader  (one  of  the  workmen),  and  been  astonished  at  the 
force  and  freedom  of  his  utterance,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  modulated  his  intonations,  throwing  himself 
exactly  into  the  place  of  the  speaker.  Now,  this  was  not 
the  result  of  any  superior  tuition,  but  the  effect  of  listen- 
ing to  the  best  public  speakers,  and  of  his  daily  exercise 
as  reader  to  the  establishment.  Unfortunately  the  prac- 
tice to  which  we  refer  died  with  the  excitement  of  the 
period  ;  bat  we  see  no  cause  why  the  attention  which 
was  then  given  to  public  affairs  might  not  be  profitably 


directed  to  entertaining  and  instructive  authors.  It  is 
true  that  the  inquiring  and  studious  workman  will  cul- 
tivate his  own  mind  at  home ;  but  all  workmen  are  not 
inquiring  and  studious,  and  the  introduction  of  reading 
aloud  to  each  other  in  turn  would  be  productive  of  in- 
calculable benefit. 

Singing  for  the  million  is  cried  up  on  all  hands- 
why  not  reading  aloud?  What  Mainzer  has  accom- 
plished for  the  one  art,  might  be  effected  by  Charles 
Kemble  for  the  other.  We  have  in  almost  every  family 
and  workshop  evidence  of  what  practice  in  concert  has 
done  for  vocal  music — why  not  the  same  for  reading 
aloud?  The  one  art  is  chiefly  valued  as  an  amusement 
and  refining  accomplishment— the  other  is  equally  enter- 
taining, quite  as  necessary  for  the  adornment  of  public 
or  private  life,  and  certainly  more  directly  productive 
of  utility  and  knowledge. 

THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

Three  years  ago  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  ex- 
treme dirtiness  of  the  streets  of  London,  and,  laying  all 
considerations  of  mere  convenience  or  taste  out  of  the 
question,  the  danger  to  public  health  from  the  accumu- 
lating refuse  of  so  large  a  city.  Our  views  on  this  point 
unfortunately  offended  a  local  feeling,  which  we  could 
not  have  expected  to  find  in  so  large  a  city.  That  we 
had  not  overstated  the  case,  however,  was  evident  from 
remarks  of  a  similar  character  with  our  own  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Times  and  Morning  Herald 
both  of  which  spoke  of  the  streets  of 
as  in  a  state  thoroughly  disgraceful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  metropolitan  press  has  occasionally  returned  to 
the  subject,  but  nothing  has  been  doue  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  I^indon  is  as  dirty  as  ever — less  foul, 
certainly,  than  Paris  or  the  older  parts  of  Edinburgh  ; 
because  in  all  domestic  arrangements  the  English  far 
transcend  the  French,  Scotch,  and  all  other  nations ;  but 
still,  as  respects  its  thoroughfares,  so  generally  unclean, 
so  unscraped  and  unswept,  that  its  condition  is  the 
surprise  of  every  stranger.  The  answer  usually  made 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis  to  any  observation 
on  this  delicate  subject  is,  *  That  the  immense  traffic  in 
the  streets  precludes  the  tidiness  which  might  be  de- 
sirable—that London  is  wonderfully  clean,  all  things 
considered.'  In  reply  to  such  answers,  we  can  only 
state  the  following  undeniable  facts.  Streets  in  which 
there  is  most  traffic  are  occasionally  the  cleanest.  Lanes 
and  streets  enjoying  comparatively  little  traffic  are  in 
many  instances  the  most  uncleanly.  But  in  point  of  fact 
there  seems  to  be  no  regular  principle  either  as  to  clean- 
liness or  dirtiness.  In  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  in  a 
tolerably  straightforward  direction,  you  will  pass  through 
a  dozen  degrees  of  impurity.  One  stretch  of  street  wjll 
be  clean,  the  next  lying  one  or  two  inches  deep  in  mud, 
the  next  clean,  the  next  dirty,  and  so  on.  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  St  Giles,  and  Holborn,  offer  a 
fair  specimen  of  these  varieties.  While  remarking  that 
Regent  Street  and  some  parts  of  Oxford  Street  are 
invariably  clean,  we  have  observed  that  some  parts  of 
the  St  Giles  and  Holborn  continuation  of  the  latter 
street  have  lain  unswept  for  weeks. 

In  dry  weather,  the  unswept  streets  would  soon  be- 
come impassable  from  dust,  were  they  not,  in  such  sea- 
sons, daily  deluged  with  water.  The  consequence  of 
this  practice  is,  that  the  thoroughfares  of  London  are 
never  free  from  wet  impurities,  and  the  exhalations 
arising  from  them.  The  watering  is  performed  on  a 
scale  of  universal  liberality :  streets  that  are  paved  with 
wood,  and  would,  if  swept,  throw  up  no  dust  at  all,  are 
as  profusely  irrigated  as  if  ttiey  were  macadamised 
roads.  A  natural  result  is,  that  these  wooden  pave- 
ments, swimming  in  wet  and  dirt,  present  no  sufficient 
hold  for  the  horses'  feet,  and  are  complained  of  for 
their  extreme  slippcrincss,  while  the  real  defect  is  in 
the  want  of  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of 
sweeping.  When  the  causes  of  this  defect  are  inquired 
into,  they  are  found  in  the  number  of  jurisdictions  into 
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which  London  is  broken  up  (about  eighty,  it  is  said), 
as  far  as  cleaning  and  paving  are  concerned.  Each 
petty  parochial  management  contracts  with  persons  to 
remove  impurities  from  the  streets,  and  the  contractors 
feci  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  act  from  any  con- 
sideration save  their  own  convenience.  Remonstrances 
have  been  made  by  puhlic  bodies  as  to  this  antiquated 
and  imperfect  system  of  cleansing,  but  hitherto  without 
avail.  Though  petty,  the  jurisdictions  are,  politically 
speaking,  powerful  j  and  we  know  of  no  means  of  quell- 
ing them  but  a  legislative  measure  in  the  hands  of  an 
energetic  government  It  is  notorious  that,  unless  go* 
vernment  had  stepped  in  to  reform  the  metropolitan 
police,  and  take  it  in  some  measure  under  its  own  ma- 
nagement, it  never  would  have  been  reformed.  A 
similar  movement  is  now  required  with  regard  to  the 
scavengering  of  London — the  parishes  will  not,  and 
the  people  can  not  move.  Every  abuse  will  continue, 
unless,  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
towns,  the  government  vigorously  interfere  to  remove 
this  great  and  inveterate  nuisance. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

FIRST  ARTICLE — CHINESE  WRITIXO. 

The  curious  complexity  of  characters  presented  to  the 
European  eye  by  such  specimens  of  Chinese  writing  or 
printing  as  have  reached  this  country,  has  had  the  efl'ect 
of  deterring  many  persons  from  its  study.  But,  like 
most  other  difficulties,  this,  though  formidable  at  first 
sight,  is  found  easy  to  conquer  on  closer  examination — 
when  the  rudiments  of  the  Chinese  written  language, 
and  the  principles  on  which  those  rudiments  are  founded, 
are  explained.  '  The  rumoured  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  acquisition  of  Chinese,  from  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  the  characters,  are  the  mere  exagge- 
rations of  ignorance,  and  so  far  mischievous,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  deter  many  from  the  pursuit  whose 
business  takes  them  to  the  country,  and  would  no  doubt 
be  greatly  promoted  by  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  its  language.'4  That  the  more  general  study 
of  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  no  question.  Higher  conside- 
rations, however,  exist  to  incite  the  inquiring  student. 
Chinese  is  the  language  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  f  As  a  means,  therefore,  of 
holding  free  communication  with  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  fellow- creatures,  it  ought  to  be  assiduously  cul- 
tivated. Moreover,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  com- 
petent philologists  to  be  the  most  perfect  system  of 
scriptural  language  ever  yet  invented ;  one,  too.  in 
which  more  books  have  been  written  than  in  any  lan- 
guage of  Europe — the  Chinese  being,  as  we  explained  in 
a  former  article,  the  most  literary  nation  upon  earth. 
These  are  startling  facts,  not  sufficiently  known  in  this 
country. 

One  great  advantage  is  presented  to  the  learner  at 
the  outset  Chinese  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  other 
lingual  studies,  and  the  most  uneducated  person  may 
set  to  work  and  commence  its  acquirement  with  very 
nearly  the  same  chance  of  success  as  the  most  educated. 
He  who  desires  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  con- 
tinental languages,  will  find  a  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  of  great  service,  from  the  number  of  words  woven 
by  the  Romans  into  the  dialects  of  Europe  during  their 
conquests.  Whoever,  again,  is  anxious  to  learn  to  write 
short-hand  (to  which  Chinese  characters  bear  a  distant 
analogy),  should  be  already  a  good  penman  and  gram- 


marian ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  study  of  this  singular 
language.  Scholastic  learning  aids  but  little  in  its  ac- 
quirement ;  insomuch  that  if  we  were  asked  what  would 
be  the  easiest  kind  of  writing  to  teach  a  person  who  did 
not  know  his  alphabet?  we  should  answer, '  the  Chinese 
language.'  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  system 
differs  from  all  others  in  existence — it  has  no  alphabet. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  studied  alphabetic  lan- 
guages, find  their  previous  knowledge  useless,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  most  unlettered,  must  begin  at  the 
very  beginning. 

A  language  without  an  alphabet  may  strike  some  of 
our  readers  as  something  extremely  imperfect  and  a 
little  iucungruous ;  but  if  they  will  only  follow  us  in  the 
forthcoming  explanation,  they  will  see  how  exceedingly 
well  literature  can  get  on  without  an  alphabet  This 
explanation,  to  be  intelligible,  must  commence  at  the 
root  and  origin  of  all  systems  of  record;  for  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Chinese  plan  is  founded  on  the  very 
first  expedient  adopted  by  mankind  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other  otherwise  than  by  speech,  but 
that  expedient  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
The  origin  of  all  writing  is  drawing ;  for  the  primi- 


tive plan  of  communicating  facts  through  th 


ium  of 


*  The  Chinese,  by  John  Francl*  ThivU,  F.»q.  chap,  xvi.  Wo 
rnnpnt  miit  the  opportunity  which  thi*  quotation  gives  us.  of  in- 
forming our  readers  that  Mr  Davis'-  work— the  mw 
entertaining,  and  candid  account  of  the  Chine*-  which  ha.*  yet 
furnUhed  to  the  English  puhlic  — has  been  lately  published  in 
Knight'*  -erics  of  weekly  volume*.  Consequently  It  I*  to  lie  ob- 
tained for  tarty  tkiUtnnt.  The  price  of  the  first  edition  wut,  we 
believe,  a  guinea. 

t  Klaproth  Memolrca  Kclatifs  a  1'AaUs,  vol.  iii.  page  109. 


the  eye,  instead  of  through  that  of  the  ear,  was  by  draw- 
ing or  graphically  copying  the  action  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  the  communication  was  to  be  made.  A  person 
wishing  to  send  to  a  friend  at  a  distance  a  missive  com- 
municating the  fact  of  a  man  having  slain  a  lion,  drew, 
or  caused  to  be  drawn,  the  likeness  of  a  human  being 
killing  a  wild  animal.    When  the  ancient  Egyptians 
desired  posterity  to  know  the  history  of  their  dead,  they 
buried  them  in  chambers,  on  the  walls  of  which  were 
painted  the  various  employments  and  achievements  of 
j  the  deceased  during  his  lifetime.*    Such  representations 
.  being  extremely  troublesome  and  difficult  to  figure, 
|  were  gradually  abandoned  for  more  simple  and  concise 
forms,  which,  though  having  but  a  faint  resemblance  to 
the  objects  concerning  which  the  record  was  to  be  made, 
were  arbitrarily  understood  to  possess  definite  meanings. 
Thus,  it  was  settled  by  the  ancient  Chinese  that  the 
character,  >0/  should  mean  4  mouth ;'  and  is  still  re- 
tained, but  in  a  form   more  convenient  for  being 
I  written.    In  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  "«=?^»  stood 
\  for  a  bow ;  and  the  same  sort  of  sign  figured  upright 
|  was  used  by  the  ancient  Chinese  to  denote  the  same 
thing,  and  is  still  retained  with  very  little  alteration. 
The  ancient  Chinese  characters  are  to  be  met  with  in 
old  Chinese  works,  just  as  we  find  the  books  of  the 
early  typographers  printed  in  German  text    They  are 
called  hvu-wen;  and  a  collection  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  Jesuit  Amiot's  Letters  from  Pekin,  and  in  the 
second  volume  of  Klaproth's  Memoirs  relative  to  Asia. 

This  pictorial  system  would  have  answered  very  well, 
if  we  needed  to  communicate  nothing  more  than  what 
relates  to  substantive  objects,  which  could  be  seen  and 
copied ;  but  it  required  a  further  advance  in  the  art  of 
writing  for  man  to  record  or  communicate  that  which 
is  abstract  or  non-material.  No  mere  graphic  figure 
could,  for  example,  picture  wliat  we  mean  by  '  pride,'  or 
'  iniquity,'  or  '  goodness.'  Now,  here  is  the  point  from 
which  the  Chinese  system  of  inscribed  language  diverges 
from  all  the  others.  The  originators  of  the  alphabetic 
plan  seeing,  perhaps,  the  hopelessness  of  conveying  ab- 
stract ideas  by  the  phainetic  or  hieroglyphic  system, 
adopted  a  new  principle  for  the  improvement  of  writing: 
they  took  the  sounds  which  men  utter  to  express  ab- 
stractions by  means  of  speech,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
system  of  representation  by  inscription,  invented  an 
alphabetic  or  phonetic  plan  of  writing,  f  Through  this 
truck  the  system  we  follow  was  handed  down  to  us. 
The  Chinese,  however— true  to  the  conservative  prin- 


ciples of  these  paintings  are  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Gardner  \Vilkin*ns  '  Topography  of  Thebes,'  and  •  Manners  and 
Cu-t..m*  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian*.' 

t  The  word  Phainetic  i*  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Phaino.  I 
make  appear,  and  applies  to  the  »v*tetn  aolrlv  derived  from  the 
picturing  of  object*.  Phonetic  is  derived  from  Pboneo,  1 1 
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ciples  which  have  distinguished  them  from  the  begin- 
ning of  historj — adhered  to  the  old  plan,  but  improved  it 
by  attributing  analogous  qualities  to  substantive  things. 
Thus  they  express  the  abstract  idea  'splendour*  by 
a  junction  of  the  two  characters  by  which  they  re- 
present the  most  brilliant  of  natural  objects — namely, 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  'Comfort'  is  composed  of  the 
two  signs  which,  when  separate,  mean  respectively  '  rice' 
and  '  mouth ;'  for  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  China- 
man can  conceive,  is  having  plenty  of  rice  to  eat 

The  Chinese  written  language,  then,  consists  of  re- 
presentations of  natural  objects,  so  combined  by  analo- 
gous reasoning  and  allusion,  as  to  form  a  perfect  idea- 
graphic  system  of  caligraphy.  Not  having  been  derived 
from  the  ever-varying  intonations  of  the  human  voice, 
it  is  so  perfectly  independent  of  all  dialects,  that  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  China-Proper,  of  Co- 
chin-China,  of  Japan,  Loo-Choo,  aud  Corea,  ure  unin- 
telligible to  each  other  in  speech,  yet  they  can  effectually 
communicate  their  ideas  in  writing.  The  best  prac- 
tical illustration  of  a  written  character,  common  to 
several  nations  who  cannot  understand  each  other's 
speech,  are  the  Arabic  numerals  common  to  all  Europe. 
An  Englishman,  who  could  not  understand  what  an 
Italian  meant  if  he  said  wnti-due,  would  comprehend 
him  immediately  if  he  wrote  down  22.  This  advan- 
tage, which  belongs  to  our  numerals  only,  pertains 
to  the  whole  language  of  the  Chinese,  and  those  other 
nations  who  use  the  same  characters,  without  affixing 
to  them  the  same  pronunciation.*  In  like  manner, 
music  can  be  performed  by  musicians  of  any  European 
nation.  A  Jesuit  missionary  happily  characterised  the 
Chinese  language,  when  he  said  it  was  well  adapted 
'  to  paint  words,  and  to  speak  to  the  eyes.'  This  renders 
Chinese  perfectly  well  adapted  for  a  universal  medium 
of  communication  between  all  nations.  Such  was,  in- 
deed, a  proposition  methodised  by  Bishop  Wilkins  in  an 
elaborate  *  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  and  a  Philo- 
sophical Language,'  which  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

Having  learnt  the  principles  on  which  Chinese  writ- 
ing was  originally  constructed,  the  reader  is  prepared  to 
go  into  such  details  as  will  enable  him  to  unravel  the 
mass  of  curious  strokes,  curves,  crosses,  and  contortions, 
which  Chinese  writing  presents  to  his  eye.  The  whole 
of  the  characters  are  made  up  of  six  elementary  strokes ; 
the  combination  of  which  (varying  of  course  in  print  and 
different  handwritings)  completes  the  whole  system.  The 
student's  first  lesson,  therefore,  will  be  easy  enough.  Let 
him  get  the  proper  Chinese  materials,  which  consist  of 
fine  paper,  a  camel-hair  brush,  aud  a  thick  dilution  of  In- 
dian or  Chinese  ink,  and  learn  to  make  neatly  and  readily 

the  following  marks   fc  J  ""\  J  \  \.  These 

marks  may  be  so  varied  in  composition  as  to  admit 
of  being  employed  in  many  different  ways,  which  are 
chiefly  divided  by  the  Chinese  into— l«f.  The  Chuen- 
shoo,  or  ancient  characters ;  2d,  Le-shoo,  or  style-proper 
for  officials ;  3d,  Keae-shoo,  or  pattern  style — a  bold 
legible  character,  answering  to  our  round  text;  4th, 
IJing-shoo,  running-hand,  in  which  the  strokes  are 
blended  and  contracted  according  to  established  rules ; 
5th,  Ttaou-tsxr,  a  sort  of  short-hand,  in  which  the  cha- 
racters are  so  much  abbreviated,  that  much  practice  is 
necessary  to  decipher  it,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  epistolary 
writing ;  6lh,  Sitng-te,  or  printing  character. 

Regarding  the  next  lesson,  the  scholar  learns  the 
astonishing  and  encouraging  fact,  that  when  he  has 
mastered  it,  he  will  have  obtained  an  insight  into  the 
whole  of  the  language !  There  arc  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen primitive  characters,  which  arc  formed  by  the  com- 
biriatiou  of  the  above  six  marks.  The  meaning  of  a 
greater  portion  of  these  (for  some  are  unnecessary)  he 
will  have  to  learn.  They  are  very  properly  called  *  keys,' 

*  Darin. 

t  We  place  th«c  marks  side  by  side,  for  the  convenience  of  our 
ov»-n  pane*.  But  the  Chinese  write  inrartably  in  columns,  and  read 
each  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  right  to  left. 


or,  by  the  natives,  Tae-poo,  '  directing  characters.'  To 
facilitate  their  acquirement,  the  Chinese  have  divided 
them  into  seventeen  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
strokes  employed  to  form  them.  The  first  class  having 
only  one  stroke,  includes,  therefore,  no  more  than  the 
above  primitive  characters ;  the  second  class  consists 
of  those  keys  which  are  made  by  any  two  of  them  ;  the 
third,  such  as  contain  three  strokes;  and  so  on  up  to 
the  seventeenth  class,  winch  contains  the  like  number 
of  marks,  some  of  the  primitive  ones  being  often  re- 
peated in  different  positions.  Now,  the  reason  why  a 
knowledge  of  these  keys  makes  so  great  a  stride  in  the 
study  of  the  language  is,  that  oue  of  them  is  to  be  found 
in  each  of  the  thirty  thousand  characters  in  general  use.* 
When  once  acquainted  with  them,  the  student  is  in  a 
condition  to  translate  Chinese  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary ; 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  show  how  he  may  avail 
himself,  that  being  also  the  best  method  of  giving  the 
general  reader  a  notion  of  the  construct  ion  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing. 

"  The  two  hundred  and  fourteen  roots  singly  express 
the  principal  objects  or  ideas  that  mankind  have  occa- 
sion to  communicate  to  one  another;  such  as  man, 
horse,  dog,  metal.  When  you  see  the  signs  represent- 
ing either  of  these  things  combined  with  others,  you 
know  at  once  the  su/y'ect  to  which  the  whole  character 
refers.  Every  symbol  wlueh  has  reference,  for  instance, 

to  man,  has  the  key        yin,  in  it.   Suppose  the  sign 

^g)  is  met  with.    A  little  practice  will  show  which 

part  of  it  is  the  key ;  in  this  instance  yin.  Yon  see 
at  once  that,  because  yin  has  two  strokes,  it  belongs 
to  the  second  class.  Turning  to  the  dictionary,  you 
refer  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  second  class 
characters,  and  having  found  the  mark  for  yin,  pro- 
ceed to  the  subdivision  in  which  that  key  is  combined 
with  signs  of  the  fifth  class,  because  the  character  to 
which  it  is  joined  has  five  strokes;  and  looking  down 
the  columns  of  signs  thus  compounded  of  the  second 
and  fifth  classes,  you  soon  discover  the  one  you  want 

made  up  of yin  or  man,  and      ,  tien,  a  cultivated 

field,  and  that  the  meaning  you  arc  in  search  of  it  farmer. 

Should,  again,   f"^  gj   occur,  we  perceive  the  key  to 

be  the  first  sign.  Seeking  it  amongst  the  classes  with 
three  strokes,  we  are  told  it  means  a  mouth,  and  it  is  at 
once  known  that  the  above  symbol  relates  to  something 
in  which  that  organ  is  concerned.  Pursuing  research  to 
the  subdivision  in  which  koo  or  mouth  is  accompanied  by 
characters  with  seven  marks,  the  identical  sign  wc  have 
just  figured  will  be  seen  with  the  definition  '  compliment,' 

otherwise  Q ,  koo,  '  mouth,'  and  ~Q,  gen, « a  word'— 

a  very  characteristic  etymology — Chinese  compliments 
being  notoriously  seldom  more  than  mere  lip  service.  To 
denote  plurality,  the  same  sign  is  repeated  once  or  twice ; 
thus  the  first  primitive  sign  — »  means  one,  or  unity, 

but   f  is  two,  or  duality.    The  symbol  for  tree  twice 

written  means  a  thicket,  "but  thrice  repeated  denotes  a 
forest.  Two  gin,  or  men,  together  stand  for  a  multi- 
tude. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  principles  upon  which  Chinese  writing  may  be 
deciphered,  and  the  ease  witli  which  it  can,  with  a  little 
attention,  be  done.  Nor  will  the  study  be  found  so  dry 
as  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed;  for  some  of  the 
etymologies  (especially  those  of  abstract  nouns  or  quali- 
ties) are  not  only  amusing,  but  instructive  of  the  no- 
tions and  manners  of  the  people.  The  word  to  govern 
is  composed  of  'bamboo'  and  'slap;'  than  which  no- 
thing could  better  express  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Chinese  government.  The  two  signs  which  express 
hheu,  proud,  are  'high*  and  'horse.'    The  symbol  for 

*  The  Chinese  reckon  eighty  thousand  characters  in  all ;  but 
mo«t  of  these  ntv  cither  obsolete,  nr  discarded  from  general  uac 
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chee,  shame,  when  separated,  would  be  '  the  ear,'  and 
'  to  stop.'  < 'Ami,  a  prisoner,  is  fornjed  by  yin,  a  man, 
placed  within  yu,  an  enclosure.  The  low  estimation  of 
the  female  sex,  which  forms  an  unamiahle  trait  in 
Chinese  national  character,  peeps  out  in  many  ex- 
pressions very  uncomplimentary  to  the  ladies.  'A  girl' 
and  'thought,'  when  placed  together,  mean  fickleness: 
the  symbol  for  'woman'  thrice  repeated  denotes  mis- 
chief or  treachery.  Death  is  made  up  of  'sickness* 
and  '  woman  from  a  tradition  that  a  certain  emperor, 
having  been  given  over  by  his  physicians,  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  women,  when  he  died  'as  a  matter 
of  course.'  'Broken  reed,'  from  which  we  and  the 
Latins  took  the  idea,  is  with  the  Chinese  also  expressive 
of  misfortune.  The  signs  for  'fine'  and  'words,'  when 
joined,  mean  deceit.  A  bargain  is  represented  by  '  a 
word'  and  '  a  nail.'  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  Chinese 
symbol  but  presents  combinations  equally  curious  and 
characteristic  :  some  of  them,  however,  are  quite  inex- 
plicable, from  the  traditions  or  facta  which  gave  rise  to 
them  having  been  lost  or  forgotten. 

But  something  more  than  the  amusing  practice  of 
ascertaining  the  sign  ideation  of  Chinese  symbols  is  re- 
quired before  the  pupil  wdl  be  able  to  translate  with 
facility :  he  must  learn  upon  what  principle  the  signs 
follow  each  other,  or,  as  we  should  say,  how  the  words 
are  put  together,  so  as  to  make  up  a  complete  idea  or 
a  complete  statement.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  unso- 
phisticated state  of  the  language  a  great  assistance  to 
the  learner.    The  language,  not  admitting  of  inflection, 
has  wo  grammar.     Although  works  on  philology  and 
etymology  abound,  no  Chinese  book  treating  of  the 
construction  or  the  grammar  (properly  so  called)  of  the 
language  has  been  discovered.    This  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.    The  whole  of  the  written  language  consisting 
of  signs  originally  copied  from  visible  objects,  it  follows 
that  the  only  part  of  speech  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  substantive.    '  A  language  all 
substantives?'  exclaims  the  pupil;  'this  rather  puzzles 
than  enlightens  me !'  .  The  puzzle  is  soon  solved.  The 
English  grammarian  knows  that  our  own  language 
consists,  in  reality,  of  no  more  than  two  elements, 
namely,  of  nouns  and  particles.    To  get  a  complete 
notion,  therefore,  of  a  language  all  nouns,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  a  short-band  writer,  who  discards 
particles;  for,  in  following  a  speaker,  he  only  puts 
down  the  more  important  words;  consequently,  his 
notes  consist  of  nothing  but  a  language  of  nouns ;  yet 
he  can  read  them  as  fluently  as  you  can  good  Roman 
print.    But  the  Chinese  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  steno- 
grapher :  they  do  make  use  of  characters  equivalent  to 
our  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.  though  each  of 
those  signs  is,  in  fact,  a  substantive;  because  although 
the  radical  meaning  of  each  Chinese  character  never 
changes,  whatever  be  its  position  in  a  sentence,  and 
although  it  is  always  a  substantive,  yet  that  substantive 
may  be  employed  adverbially,  adjectively,  as  a  preposi- 
tion, conjunction,  &c. ;  in  other  words,  according  to  its 
position  in  the  sentence,  it  is  made  to  perform  the  office 
of  those  parts  of  speech,  without  changing  either  its  form 
or  original  signification.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  reference  to  our  own  language,  in  which  the  same 
thing  frequently  occurs.  Take  the  word  present  as  an  ex- 
ample: in  the  sentence  '  he  made  him  a  present,'  it  is  a 
noun-substantive;  in  'they  present  him  with  an  annual 
sum,'  it  becomes,  by  a  change  of  accent,  a  noun-active, 
or  verb;  in  'the  present  season,'  it  is  an  adjective;  in 
'  at  present,  I  am  unable,'  it  changes  to  an  adverb.  Mul- 
titudes of  words  also  occur  which  are  used  both  as  sub- 
stantives and  verbs  without  the  least  change  of  accent; 
such  as  love,  fear,  and  hope.    'These  show,'  savs  I)r 
Marshman,*  '  the  possibility  of  using  a  word  in  various 
grammatical  senses,  without  the  least  change  in  the 
word  itself,  while  the  accompanying  characters  define 
with  certainty  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.'    As  nn 
example  of  how  the  Chinese  sometimes  make  their  sub- 


verbs, 
an 


stantives  active,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  serve  as 
we  instance  the  following :— A'oo.  a  mouth,  and  yi'/i, 
arrow,  when  placed  together,  communicates  the  v 

of  an  arrow  darting  into  a  mouth,  and  makes  -^jpQ 

chee,  to  know,  because  '  knowledge,'  says  the  Chinese 
lexicographer,  '  in  its  motion,  resembles  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  principle,  more 
extensively  applied,  may  form  other  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  speech. 

But  we  have  yet  to  account  for  the  possibility  of 
turning  nouns  into  particles,  and  of  tins  our  own 
tongue  also  supplies  numerous  examples.  One  will  suf- 
fice :  the  conjunction  *  if  is  nothing  more  than  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  verb  '  give,'  and  is  used  in  exactly  the 
same  signification  as  of  old ;  namely,  in  a  subjunc- 
tive or  conditional  sense.*  We  now  proceed  to  afl'ord 
some  examples  of  the  principle  by  which  Chinese  par- 
ticles originate  out  of  substantives.    A  perpendicular 

line  drawn  through  koo,  the  mouth,  |^  means  '  through,' 

in  the  midst,  or  within.  The  preposition  'above'  is 
formed  by  the  primitive  horizontal  stroke,  meaning 
one,  and  the  oftcn-mcntioned  key,  yin  or  man,  thus, 

\  ;  while,  to  express  'below,'  the  man  is  placed 
underneath,  thus,  .  Admitting  that  yih  (the  hori- 
zontal stroke  —  literally  'one')  denotes  the  level  or 
medium  ;  by  placing  yin  above  it,  the  idea  is  suggested 
of  something  above  or  superior,  whilst  the  reverse  is 
indicated  when  the  sign  for  man  is  written  under- 
neath. Now,  these  characters,  besides  being  particles, 
arc  also  nouns  abstract  in  themselves,  meaning,  beside*. 
'  a  superior'  and  '  an  inferior ;'  and  how  they  should  bo 
applied,  is  fully  indicated  by  the  context;  for  it  must  be 
observed,  although  the  power  of  the  words  change,  the 
idea  is  precisely  the  same.  Wherever  those  characters 
appear,  you  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  they  apply  to 
something  {what  the  context  will  supply)  which  you  are 
to  suppose  is  above  or  below.  Such  a  meaning,  and  no 
other,  is  instantly  communicated  by  the  sight  of  those 
arbitrary  symbols ;  and  to  comprehend  the  idea  they 
convey,  no  mental  analysis  is  necessary,  as  in  alphabetic 
and  syllabic  languages.  Analysis  being  unnecessary,  so 
of  course  is  grammar,  and  this  is  very  probably  the 
reason  why  no  European  linguist  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover a  Chinese  treatise  on  that  subject. 

The  only  approach  to  grammar  which  the  Chinese 
have  made,  is  the  division  of  the  whole  of  their  words 
according  to  their  origin  and  components.  This  classifi- 
cation has  six  branches.  \xt,  Seang-hing, '  imitative  sym- 
bols,' comprehending  the  six  hundred  and  ei^ht  charac- 
ters which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  objects  they  express, 
such  as  the  sign  for  koo,  the  mouth.  2d,  Che-t&z*,'  indi- 
cative symbols,'  which  express  attributes  and  relative  cir- 
cumstances, like  the  signs  for '  above,' '  below,'  &c.  This 
class  comprises  one  hundred  and  seven  characters.  3d, 
Uirny-e,  or  '  symbols  combining  ideas,'  such  as  making 
'  splendour'  from  the  signs  for  sun  and  moon,  or  causing 
two  yin,  or  men,  to  stand  for  a  multitude.  There  are 
seven  hundred  and  forty  of  these  symbols.  '  It  is  in 
this,'  remarks  (hitzlafT,  'that  the  framers  of  the  cha- 
racters have  shown  their  greatest  ingenuity.  Much 
sound  sense  and  original  thought  are  discovered  in  these 
symbols.' f  4tA,  Chuen-choo,  or  'inverted  symbols,'  a 
puzzling  class,  numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  in  which  the  form  of  the  characters  has  been  in- 
verted from  the  idea  it  arose  from,  thus :  the  sign  for 
right  is  on  the  left  side  of  koo,  a  mouth,  and  the  sign  for 
left  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  same  symbol.    5<A,  Keoc- 


*  Thus,  Ben  Jonson  in  tho 
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•  Clari*  Stale*  (The  Key  to  Chlnwo!,  p.  195. 
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thung,  or  'symbols  expressive  of  sounds,"  and  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  phonetic  or  syllabic  systems  of 
writing  in  the  language.  These  signs  represent  such 
sounds  as  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  noises  made  by 
the  things  they  represent  Upon  this  principle  our  own 
word  4  whiz'  was  formed,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  sound  made  by  an  arrow  or  bullet  while  cleaving 
the  air ;  4  buzz,'  too,  is  very  like  the  noise  made  by  a 
bee.  In  this  way  the  Chinese  character  representing 
water  is  pronounced  4  shway,'  which  bears  no  very  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  splashing  of  water.  The  sixth 
class,  or  kea-t*eay,  comprises  about  598  different  charac- 
ters, and  arc  figurative,  like  the  word  *  govern,'  from  slap 
and  bamboo,  the  signs  for  *  pride,'  '  comfort,'  &c.  before 
explained. 

The  next  difficulty — one  common  indeed  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  foreign  languages — is  that  presented  by  the 
different  consecutive  order  in  which  words  are  placed 
to  express  the  same  fact  or  idea.  Thus,  to  say  '  I  saw 
him  in  the  city,'  a  Frenchman  would  alter  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  thns — '  I  him  saw  in  the  city' 
(Je  lui  voyais  dans  la  cite) ;  while  to  render  the  sen- 
tence into  good  Latin,  it  would  stand, 4  Him  in  the  city 
I  saw'  (Ilium  in  urbe  vidi).  Fortunately,  the  diffi- 
culty thus  created  is  not  greater  in  Chinese  than  in  any 
of  the  above  instances.  The  words  in  the  sentence, 
'  Only  three  vessels  of  war  are  arrived,'  fall,  in  Chinese, 
in  this  order,  'Military  vessel  three  only  come  are.' 
This  phrase  put  into  Latin,  does  not  in  the  least  differ 
from  the  Chinese  version,  standing  Militare*  naves  tres 
»ingul<t  advecttt  sunt.  When  a  Chinaman  wishes  to 
write  'This  is  better  than  that,'  he  would  use  signs 
which,  when  literally  translated,  would  read,  '  This, 
compared  with  that,  is  the  more  good  ;'  of  which  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  conjecture  the  true  signification  ;  for 
though  the  words  do  not  occur  in  the  same  consecu- 
tive order  as  in  English,  yet  in  most  instances  the  sense 
is  so  directly  and  plainly  expressed,  that  it  can  seldom 
be  mistaken,  even  by  the  novice. 

In  drawing  this  very  faint  outline  of  the  origin,  con- 
struction, and  nature  of  the  Chinese  language,  we  have 
had  no  other  design  than  to  direct  general  attention  to 
its  study.  With  such  inadequate  means  of  development 
as  lie  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  popular  journal, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  any  well-grounded 
elementary  knowledge.  We  regret  that  no  treatise  on 
the  rudiments  of  the  Chinese  language  has  yet  been 
published  in  such  a  form  as  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  general  readers.  Those,  however,  in  whom  we  may 
have  awakened  a  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this 
most  ancient  and  philosophical  system  of  symbols,  we 
beg  to  refer  to  the  Clavis  Sinica  of  l)r  Marshman,  the 
Chinese  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Dr  Morrison,  and 
the  published  Lectures  of  Professor  Kidd— provided 
they  are  able  to  obtain  access  to  those  expensive  works. 

It  is  necessary  to  describe,  in  conclusion,  the  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Chinese  for  writing;  upon  a  uniform 
and  elegant  execution  of  which  they  lay  great  stress  as 
a  point  of  education.  The  apparatus  consists,  first,  of 
a  cake  of  what  is  largely  imported  into  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Indian  ink  ;  and  although,  from  the 
perfect  impalpability  of  the  compound,  and  the  exquisite 
jet  of  the  black,  various  elaborate  receipts  have  been 
conjectured  for  its  manufacture,  is  composed  of  no- 
thing but  lamp-black  and  gluten,  with  a  little  musk 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  odour.  The  sticks  or  cakes 
are  ornamented,  in  gold  and  various  colours — gene- 
rally, as  our  readers  may  have  seen,  with  the  figure  of 
a  dragon,  having  on  its  back  an  octangular  tablet.  The 
Chinese  words  usually  stamped  above  are  Loung  ma 
fou,  thou — that  is  to  say  *  The  horse-dragon  carrying 
on  his  back  the  table.'  This  refers  to  a  tradition  which 
gave  rise  to  the  figure  of  a  dragon  being  always  ex- 
pressive of  royalty  and  when  the  tablet  or  seal  is 
added  to  this  sign,  it  means  (or  should  mean)  that 
the  article  was  made  by  the  emperor's  manufacturer, 
*ho  resides  at  Koong-me,  near  Nankin,  where  the 
best  ink  is  made.  The  mark  is,  however,  simulated  so 


extensively  by  less  celebrated  makers,  that  nine  cakes 
of  ink  out  of  ten  are  adorned  with  it— The  second  article 
for  the  writing-table  is  a  smooth  slab  of  slate  or  schis- 
tus,  with  a  depression  at  each  end  to  hold  water.  Upon 
tins  slab  the  ink  is  rubbed  precisely  as  water-colour 
artists  prepare  their  colours  for  use. — The  third  imple- 
ment is  a  pencil  made  of  rabbits'  hair,  inserted  into  a 
reed  handle,  and  used  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  camel-hair  brushes.  This  accounts  for  the  shapes 
of  the  lines  engraved  above,  which  result  from  the  use 
of  the  small  brush  instead  of  a  pen,  and  vary  of  course, 
as  all  handwriting  does,  with  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the 
writer.  The  main  outline  and  direction  of  the  charac- 
ters are,  however,  all  traceable  to  the  six  elementary 
strokes. — The  fourth  article  is,  of  course,  paper.  This 
is  nearly  transparent  being  much  tliinner  and  more 
porous  than  that  which  we  use ;  and,  as  it  is  made  of 
the  delicate  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  is  not  white, 
but  of  a  straw-coloured  tint.  Some  idea  of  the  fineness 
of  this  paper  may  be  formed  by  comparison  with  that 
which  is  used  by  printsellcrs  for  their  '  India  proofs,' 
which  is  the  common  paper  manufactured  by  the 
Chinese  for  wrapping  up  parcels,  and  makes  its  way 
into  this  country  around  packages  of  silk. 

These  implements  are  called  4  the  four  precious  ele- 
ments ;'  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young 
Chinese  to  keep  them  in  neat  and  efficient  ( 


RUSH-BEARING. 

Many  precious  rite* 
And  custom*  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  Wordneorih. 

I  One  of  the  old  country  festivals  still  surviving  in  some 
retired  nooks  and  corners  of  our  island  is  the  rush- 

!  bearing,  a  ceremony  interesting  enough  as  a  mere  spec- 
tacle of  gay  dresses  and  happy  faces,  but  still  more  as 
the  vestige  of  a  rite,  the  origin  of  which  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity.  As  we  have 
seen  it  celebrated  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  simply 
this : — The  young  maidens  of  the  village,  on  the  eve  of 
some  particular  Sunday  in  the  height  of  summer,  fall 
into  procession,  and  walk  to  church,  each  carrying  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  with  a  few  rushes  here  and  there 
interspersed.  The  garlands  arc  distributed  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  buildiug,  and  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  when  each  girl  resumes 
the  'virgin  crants'  she  had  previously  borne.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  institution  of 
this  observance.  The  opinion  most  generally  enter- 
tained is,  that  it  sprung  out  of  the  recommendation  of 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  to  the  early  priesthood,  that  on  the 
anuivcrsary  of  the  foundation  of  their  churches,  they 
should  construct  huts  of  green  branches  near  the 
sacred  edifices,  and  solemnise  the  day  with  sober  festi- 
vity. Anciently,  the  rushes  were  taken  in  greater 
quantity,  and  spread  over  the  floor,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  progress  of  decay  rendered  a  fresh 
supply  necessary.  Not  only  was  this  done  at  the  an- 
nual rush-bearing,  but  also  throughout  the  year,  by 
way  of  protection  against  the  humidity  of  the  ground. 
It  is  easy  to  cite  instances  of  this  comfortless  proceed- 
ing. In  the  churchwarden's  accounts  for  the  parish  of 
St  Margaret  Westminster,  for  1544,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing item  : — 4  Paid  for  rushes  against  the  dedication- 
day,  which  is  always  the  first  Sunday  in  October, 
1  s.  5d. ; '  and  in  a  similar  set  of  accounts  for  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  for  1504,  there  is  this 
entry :— '  Paid  for  two  bcrden  rysshes  for  the  strewying 
the  newe  pewes,  3d.'  If  the  ceremony  of  rush-bearing 
was  originally  established  as  a  religious  rite,  that  pur- 
pose seems  in  process  of  time  to  have  become  entirely 
changed,  and  scenes  of  rustic  merriment  attendant  upon 
a  village  wake  took  the  place  of  solemn  observances. 
Rush-bearing  was  then  classed  with  morris  -  dances, 
revels,  and  the  like.  A  passage  in  a  satirical  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century  proves  this  statement  The 
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writer,  speaking  of  a  country  braggadocio,  says,  '  His 
sovereignty  is  showne  highest  at  May-games,  wakes, 
summerings,  and  rush-btarinits ;  where"  it  is  twentie  to 
one  but  hee  becomes  beneficiall  to  the  lord  of  the 
mannour  by  nieanes  of  n  bloody  nose  or  a  broken  pate.' 
That  is,  the  lord's  coffers  would  be  swelled  by  the  fines 
inflicted  upon  him  for  his  ruffianly  behaviour. 

In  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  account  of  a  rush-bearing 
at  Bunbury,  in  Cheshire,  which  we  transfer  to  our 
pages.  '  Being  at  my  worthy  friend's,  the  worthy  Mr 
Allen's  house,  at  Torporley,  in  Cheshire,  and  hearing 
that  there  was  a  famous  rush-bearing,  as  the  Cheshire 
people  call  it,  on  account  of  the  hanging  up  a  new 
chandelier  of  brass  in  their  church,  which  cost  the 
parish  about  L..10,  we  took  a  ride  there  in  the  evening 
to  see  the  ceremony.  This  parish  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  has  about  a  dozen  townships  depending  on  it,  which 
all  sent  at  different  times  garlands  and  large  kind  of 
fans,  adorned  with  gilt  paper  cut  with  various  figures, 
and  mixed  with  flowers :  these  were  borne  by  separate 
persons,  each  having  one  in  his  hand,  and  coming  in 
procession  from  their  different  townships  at  intervals; 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages  also  sending 
them  garlands,  all  which  were  set  tip  in  different  parts 
of  the  church,  made  it  look  very  ornamental,  ami  gave 
the  whole  village  an  air  of  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  not 
usual  in  the  more  southern  parti  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  dedication-day  of  their  churches  in  the  north,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  strew  them  with  rushes,  and  other- 
ways  adorn  them  ;  but  it  had  not  been  practised  at 
Bunbury  within  the  memory  of  man  :  but  having  now 
roofed  their  church  about  two  years  before,  and  very 
handsomely  wiled  it,  and  buying  the  aforesaid  brass 
branch,  they  wore  desirous  of  solemnising  the  memory 
of  it ;  and  the  day  following  was  to  be  ushered  in  with 
the  ringing  of  Mis,  and  two  sermons,  and  gnat  psaliu- 
singing,  and  other  festivities.  St  Boniface  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  on  which  day  their  wake  is  held.' 

The  ancient  practice  of  strewing  the  fliwrs  of  private 
dwellings,  as  well  as  of  churches,  with  rushes  and  other 
herbs,  is  well  known.  Sir  Thomas  Newton,  in  his 
'Herball  to  the  Bible.'  printed  in  1 587,  says.  'Sedge 
and  rushes,  with  the  which  many  in  the  country  do  use 
in  the  sonimer  time  to  strew  their  parlors  and  churches, 
as  well  for  couleuess  as  for  pleasant  smell."  In  Shak- 
speare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  another  illustration  of 
the  custom  occurs.  '  Where's  the  cook?*  cries  the  im- 
patient Grumio;  'is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed, 
rutftet  itrtwaL,  cobwebs  swept,  and  everything  in  order?' 


MY  FIRST  WORK. 

Somk  years  since,  having  long  been  accustomed  to  put 
my  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  my  manuscript  having 
increased  to  a  goodly  quantity,  I  determined  to  form 
out  of  it  a  little  volume,  and  publish  it.  I  was  not 
totally  unaware  of  the  hazard  of  such  an  undertaking, 
especially  by  one  whose  name  was  strange  to  the  public; 
but  the  many  instances  I  had  known  of  vapid  trash 
having  reached  several  editions,  cnilx>ldcncd  mc  to  hope 
that  my  little  book  might  pay  its  expenses,  and  beyond 
this  I  had  no  expectation.  I  determined,  however,  to  act 
cautiously,  and  endeavour  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  pub* 
lisher  who  would  take  upon  himself  the  entire  respon- 
sibility  of  its  publication,  and  give  me  some  trifling 
remuneration  for  the  manuscript. 

The  reception  I  met  with  from  the  various  publishers 
on  whom  I  waited  was  characteristic,  and  not  a  little 
amusing.  One  glanced  at  the  manuscript,  and,  observing 
its  subject,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  returning  it  with 
the  cheering  remark,  that  books  of  such  a  character 
were  certain  failures.  A  second  twirled  the  manuscript 
in  his  thumb  and  finger,  as  though  calculating  how 
many  pages  it  would  make  in  print.  A  third  was  much 


pleased  with  it,  and  protested  it  ought  to  be  published, 
but  declined  bringing  it  out  on  his  own  responsibility, 
as  he  had  already  lost  not  a  trifle  in  works  of  that  de- 
scription. Another  bade  me  leave  it  for  perusal,  and 
unceremoniously  directed  me  to  write  on  the  wrapper 
the  sum  I  expected  for  it  Another,  with  a  laudable 
and  perhaps  rare  conscientiousness,  hoped  I  would  ex- 
cuse the  remark,  but  some  of  my  opinions  were  so  op- 
posed to  his  own  as  to  their  theology,  that  he  must 
decline  publishing  it,  though  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
sentiments  in  general,  and  admired  the  tendency  of  the 
book.  Some  declared  they  would  readily  hare  published 
it,  but  they  had  already  other  books  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  which  they  were  interested,  and  with  whose  sale 
it  would  interfere.  Different,  however,  as  my  reception 
was  from  the  various  publishers,  yet  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  they  could  not  purchase  the  manuscript,  and  that, 
if  published  at  alL,  it  must  be  at  my  own  risk. 

Having  calculated  the  cost,  I  at  length  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  publisher,  em- 
ploying a  friend  of  my  own  to  print  it.  The  publisher 
suggested  that  the  manuscript  should  be  increancd,  in 
order  that  the  book  might  be  of  a  more  respectable  size  ; 
and  as  my  time  was  much  engaged  in  an  absorbing  oc- 
cupation, it  was  not  a  little  harassing  to  be  compelled 
to  tax  my  wearied  powers  so  severely ;  and  in  which  I 
was  the  more  hurried,  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  book 
should  be  published  on  a  certain  early  day.  Every  day, 
from  the  first  waking  moment  to  the  last,  I  was  forced 
to  bend  my  thoughts  to  this  one  object;  and  in  the 
crowded  street,  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of  business, 
and  amidst  a  thousand  distractions,  to  spur  my  jaded 
mind  to  undue  effort,  in  order  finally  to  prepare  the  work 
for  the  press.  Added  to  this,  I  was  annoyed  by  the  usual 
vexatious  delays,  and  not  a  little  harassed  by  the  petty 
details  (too  well  known  to  authors)  of  size,  paper,  type, 
price.  Stc  At  length,  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  prin- 
ter, engraver,  and  bookbinder,  and  steered  my  book 
safely  through  their  hands,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  in  the  publisher's  window  a  few  days  after  the 
one  appointed. 

Instead,  however,  of  my  trouble  and  anxiety  being 
now  concluded,  I  found  they  were  only  beginning.  I 
had  now  to  send  copies  to  the  principal  periodicals  for 
review,  to  write  notes  in  all  directions  to  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  soliciting  their  patronage,  and  to  adtertise 
in  every  widely-circulating  vehicle  of  information,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  he  apprised  of  the  important 
fact  that  my  little  book  was  published.  Anxiously  did 
I  await  the  critiques  of  the  reviewers,  and  manfully  did 
I  nerve  myself  to  brave  all  the  contemptuous  or  bitter 
things  w  hich  carping  critics  might  pen  concerning  my 
literary  first-born.  Not  a  little  pride  and  pleasure,  how- 
ever, did  I  feel  when,  though  the  approbation  of  some 
was  very  qualified,  more  than  one  respectable  publica- 
tion lauded  it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  pronounced  it 
fully  equal  to  the  works  of  the  very  best  writers  in  its 
line.  Month  after  month  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing quotations  from  its  pages  in  magazines  and  reviews 
of  standing  and  celebrity :  again  and  again  I  was  told 
how  acceptable  and  esteemed  was  my  little  book  where- 
ever  it  had  been  introduced ;  and  even  royalty  itself  con- 
descended to  honour  me  with  its  patronage.  Thus  en- 
couraged, I  determined  to  advertise  liberally ;  five-pound 
notes  were  changed  and  spent  in  the  easiest,  if  not  the 
pleasautest  manner ;  and  my  hopes  were  sanguine  that 
the  harvest  would  at  least  repay  the  expense  of  the 
seed. 

The  result  of  my  appeal  to  my  own  private  friends 
and  acquaintance  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Many 
patronised  my  book  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability, 
and  some,  from  whom  I  least  expected  it,  were  the  most 
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prompt  to  encourage  and  recommend.  Some  returned 
no  answer ;  some  expressed  a  desire  to  read  it,  and  re- 
quested to  borrow  it;  some  volunteered  to  dispose  of 
some  copies,  from  whom  I  never  obtained  either  books 
or  money.  Some,  on  being  told  the  price,  wished  to 
know  if  I  could  not  take  less ;  and  others,  who  evinced 
no  intention  of  patronising  the  book  I  had  already 
written,  pronounced  it  very  excellent,  and  thoughtlessly 
inquired  when  I  intended  to  publish  another.  Some 
seemed  to  expect  that  they  should  be  presented  with  a 
copy  in  virtue  of  relationship  or  friendship,  and  appeared 
quite  incapable  of  understanding  the  expense  and  hazard 
of  publishing,  as  though  the  cost  were  nothing,  and  the 
profit  certain.  Though  I  sold,  therefore,  in  my  own  little 
circle  full  as  many  copies  as  I  had  expected,  yet  the 
unita  subtracted  but  very  slowly  from  the  aggregate 
printed,  and  the  shillings  I  received  went  but  a  little 
way  towards  liquidating  the  heavy  expenses  I  had  in- 
curred. 

On  calling  at  my  publisher's,  I  found  that  he  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  contents  of  the 
book,  and  that  he  had  sent  it  round  the  trade,  according 
to  custom ;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  book- 
teller  (to  whom  some  friends  had  recommended  my 
volume),  not  one  copy  hod  been  subscribed  for.  This 
was  indeed  a  discouraging  beginning;  but  the  publisher 
assured  me  that  he  had  no  fear  that  the  work  would 
eventually  sell,  though  from  its  nature  it  would  probably 
make  its  way  but  slowly  at  the  outset ;  and  he  strenu- 
ously advised  me,  as  the  opinions  of  the  press  had  been 
so  favourable,  to  advertise  liberally.  Again,  therefore, 
I  had  to  change  my  bank-notes ;  my  sovereigns  were 
rapidly  transmuted  into  a  pocketful  of  worthless  re- 
ceipta,  though  very  slowly  did  the  copies  disappear  from 
the  publisher's  shop. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  subsequently  at  the  pub- 
lisher's, I  was  invariably  exhorted  to  advertise,  and  told 
that  I  was  not  doing  so  sufficiently.  I  hud  already, 
however,  expended  far  more  than  the  sale  of  the  whole 
impression  could  produce,  and  I  felt  it  prudent  to  pause ; 
for  although  a  work  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sell  if 
not  advertised,  yet  undoubtedly  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  would  be  rashness  to  advance.  I  was  sowing 
sovereigns  to  reap  shillings ;  and  however  advantageous 
it  might  be  to  the  publisher  to  advertise  unsparingly,  I 
found  that  the  advertisements  affected  the  sale  so  feebly, 
that  to  me  it  would  be  ruinous  to  persevere.  The  sale, 
too,  after  a  time,  gradually  decreased  j  attractive  novel- 
ties were  every  month  appearing ;  and  at  length,  after 
three  years  of  anxiety,  the  sale  having  almost  entirely 
ceased,  I  was  compelled  to  close  accounts  with  the  pub- 
lisher, and  sell  off  at  any  price  the  remaining  copies. 
The  publisher,  after  deducting  his  per  centage,  handed 
me  a  few  pounds,  and  the  remainder  of  the  copies 
fetched  a  price  which  barely  paid  for  the  binding. 
On  balancing  my  profit  and  loss,  I  found  that,  besides 
my  literary  labour,  and  the  worry  and  inconvenience  of 
publication,  I  was  minus  about  thirty  pounds.  Tims 
ended  the  history  of  my  first  work,  and,  if  my  present 
resolution  fail  not,  my  last  one. 

[The  above  recital  we  believe  to  be  a  faithful  picture, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  cases.  In  the  ordinary  world, 
when  a  novice  produces  a  few  poems  or  prose  essays  of 
apparent  merit,  nothing  seems  more  proper  than  that 
thev  should  be  published,  the  merit  beinu  expected  to 
secure  that  attention  which  will  make  the  publication  a 
profitable  one.  Those  who  reason  in  this  manner,  never 
take  into  account  the  vast  competition  there  is  at  all 
times  for  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  public,  rendering  it 
quite  possible  for  very  considerable  merit  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  They  never  dream  that  even  to  give  a  new 
book  a  chance  of  gaining  attention,  large  sums  must  be 
spent  in  advertising,  so  that  it  may  be  something  like 
an  impossibility  to  publish  a  small  book,  however  de- 
cided Its  merit,  lucratively.  All  these  things  arc  known 
to  the  booksellers,  most  of  whom  have  experienced  losses 
by  very  promising  ventures,  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  this  class  of  men  appear  to  ardent-minded 


young  poets  as  the  enemies  rather  than  the  friends  of 
aspiring  genius.  But  the  booksellers  are  in  the  right, 
if  their  trade  is  to  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles, 
and  the  only  error  is  in  literary  aspirants  not  calcu- 
lating costs  before  they  rush  into  print — £</.] 


THE  PROOF-HOCBE  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

AH  muskets  manufactured  at  Birmingham  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  tent  imposed  by  government,  which  takes  place 
hi  what  U  called  the  '  proof- house.'  Muskets  that  have 
stood  this  test  are  stamped.  I  went  to  sec  this  interesting 
proof-bouse.  1  was  told  that  every  musket  was  there 
filled  with  a  charge  five  times  as  j»werful  as  that  which 
it  was  expected  to  carry  when  in  ordinary  use.  There  arc 
rooms  in  which  the  proofing  cartridges  are  prepared,  others 
in  which  the  muskets  are  loaded,  and  a  place  called  '  the 
hole,'  where  they  are  discharged.  This  is  managed  in  the 
following  manner :  the  loaded  muskets,  100  or  l'JO  at  a 
time,  are  placed  side  by  side  upon  a  low  scaffolding,  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  fasten  them  completely.  Their 
mouths  arc  turned  towards  the  inner  wall  of  the  room, 
where  the  bullets  fly  into  a  heap  of  sand.  The  walls  of 
the  room  arc  of  great  strength  and  thickness,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  are  strongly  barricaded  with  iron.  A 
train  of  powder  is  then  laid,  running  over  the-  toueh-holo 
of  each  piece  to  a  small  opening,  where  it  is  fired,  (.hi  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  120  muskets,  intended  for  the  navy, 
tried.    These  are  of  larger  calibre  than  those  in  use 


in  the  army.  After  the  discharge  had  taken  place,  a  little 
time  was  allowed  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  l>efore  we 
entered  the  proof-room,  where  we  found  that  seven  barrels 
had  hurst,  but  that  113  had  stood  the  test.  Tho  superin- 
tendent of  the  establishment  told  me  that  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  out  of  a  hundred  would  burst,  but  very 
often  also  fewer  than  seven.  If  wo  tako  five  or  six  per 
cent,  as  the  average,  it  gives  ns  a  high  idea  of  the  excellent 
workmanship  of  English  gun-makers.  We  were  told  that, 
not  long  ago,  a  workman,  who  had  been  detected  in  some 
little  peculation,  found  means  to  secrete  himself  in  the 
proof-room,  where  he  placed  his  body  immediately  in  front 
of  the  battery.  He  was  found  quite  dead,  and  pierced  by 
six  buUcU-AaWs  England. 

CURE  OF  IDIOTS  Bt  INTELLECTUAL  MEANS. 

In  reference  to  an  article  on  the  improved  method  re- 
sorted to  in  France  for  the  amelioration  and  cure  of  idiocy, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  volume  (page  338),  we  arc 
liappy  to  observe  that  the  system  there  described  lias 
been  quite  successful  iu  Prussia.  It  will  Lie  remembered 
that  we  specially  referred  to  l>r  Voisin,  chief  physician  to 
the  Bieetre  hospital  mar  Paris,  who  has  long  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  improving  the  intellectual  |>owcrs  of 
idiots,  by  bringing  into  exercise  those  faculties  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  most  healthy  condition.  Fur  total  idiots, 
of  course  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  their  proportion  to 
partial  idiots  is  very  small  ;  and  of  the  latter,  while  most 
of  the  faculties  arc  deficient,  there  are  generally  others 
that  do  not  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  common  condi- 
tion. To  such  faculties  this  treatment  is  |>ointcdly  directed, 
and  the  result  js,  that  all  the  others  become  gradually  iiu- 

Itroved.  The  system  has  been  adopted  at  the  Deaf  and 
>umb  Institution,  situated  No.  83  Lines  Street,  Berlin,  into 
which  insane  patients  are  admitted.  'The  instruction  of 
idiots  by  intellectual  means/  says  the  German  newspaper 
from  which  we  derive  our  information,  'has  succeeded. 
The  problem,  theoretically  and  practically,  has  been  solved 
by  the  director,  M.  Sacgcrt,  in  conjunction  with  .M.  Sachs, 
first  teacher  of  the  establishment  ;  and  this  solution  has 
been  scientifically  proved  and  acknowledged  by  our  emi- 
nent physicians  Dr  Bary  and  l>r  Joseph  Midler.  So  fully 
assured  is  the  Prussian  government  of  the  complete  efficacy 
of  the  system,  that  a  portion  of  the  Berlin  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  is  to  he  permanently  set  aside  as  an  hospital 
for  idiots,  in  which  to  test  more  fully  the  ctlicacy  of  the 
educative  mode  of  treating  them.  It  would  give  us  great 
pleasure  could  we  announce  that  the  plan,  so  ably  advo- 
cated bv  l>r  Voisin,  and  so  effectually  carried  out  by  him 
at  the  Bicetre  in  Paris,  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  iu  Berlin,  bad  found  its  way  into 
(Ireat  Britain.  But  we  have  not  heard  of  any  attempt 
to  fonn  an  hospital  for  idiots,  although  no  such  institution 
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DR  ARNOTT'S  FOUR  NECESSARIES  FOR  HEALTH. 


Dh  Nf.u.  Arnott,  author  of  the  Element*  of  Physic*,  and  inventor  of  the  Water  Bed  and  Stov« 
name,  lias  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  four  necessaries  for  sustaining  health,  and  the  effect* 
and  excess  ;  a*  also  the  noxious  influence*  to  which  we  are  subject.  This  table  is  here  subjoined, 
tliat  voting  person*  in  schools  and  private  dwelling*  should  be  set  to  copy  it  on  a  large  sheet,  and  that 


should  l*>  hung  up  in  all  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  read  by  a  considerable  number  of  persona  :- 


which  pass  by  his 
of  their  deficiency 
Wo  would  suggest 
tl 


In  Fit  Kind  and  Degree. 


In  Deficiency,  or  of  Unfit  Kind. 


L  Air, 


'2. 


3.  Aliment : — 
Food,  . 


Suffocation, 
Unclianged  air. 


•      •  • 


4.  Exercise : — 
Of  the  body, 
Of  the  mind, 


Cold  (intense),  . 


Hunger  or  bad  food. 
Thirst,  . 


Inaction,  or  • 

Knnui  

Certain  depressing  passions — as 
fear,  sorrow,  \c. 

Of  the  mixed  social  aptitudes,    ,    Solitude,  .... 


In  En 


Gluttony  or  surfeit. 
;  w  atcr. 


Fatigue  or  exhaustion. 
Want  of  sleep. 

Certain   exciting  passions  - 

anger,  jealousy,  fic. 
Certain  kinds  of  debauchery. 


1.  Violence: 


TWO  KINDS  OF  NOXIOC3  AGENTS, 


Animal,  Mineral,  Vegetable. 
Certain  of  these,  such  a*  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  opium,  tobacco,  &e.  which  in  large  quantities  kill 
instantly,  when  they  are  taken  in  very  moderate  quantity  eau  Ik;  Imme  with  apjwrent  impunity,  and  are 
sometimes  classed  as  articles  of  sustenance,  or  they  may  be  medicinal ;  but,  if  taken  beyond  such  I 
tion,  they  become,  to  the  majority  of  men,  destructive  slow  poisous. 

Contagious — n*  of  plague,  small-pox,  and  I 

Malaria  of  marshes,  thickets,  and  tilth. 


THE  DEATH-WATCH. 

Though  natural  history  long  ago  declared  that  these 
sounds  proceed  from  a  little  harmless  insect,  hundreds  of 
believers  still  exist  who  refuse  to  bo  ticrsuadcd  that  the 
noise  is  not  prophetic  of  the  charnel-house.  Even  those 
who  have  been  brought  to  credit  the  (net  of  the  ticking 
being  made  by  an  insect,  are  reluctant  all  at  once  to 
don  a  gloomy  notion,  and  therefore  affirm  that  the 
is  still  significant  of  death  ;  for,  say  they,  it  comes  from  a 
spider  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  when  the  ticks  cease,  the 
creature  is  dead.  Many  intelligent  persons  are  aware  that 
this  latter  opinion  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  former ; 
but  as  others  may  lack  such  correct  information,  it  might 
not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  state  that  the  insect  in 
question  is  not  a  npider,  but  '  the  /Ws-Wiu  of  old  wood,  a 
sj)ceie*  of  rermt*  belonging  to  the  order  aptrra  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.'  It  is  very  diminutive.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
death-watches.  One  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
other.  The  former  only  l>ents  seven  or  eight  quick  strokes 
at  a  time:  the  latter  will  beat  some  hours  together  more 
deliberately,  and  without  ceasing.  This  ticking,  instead  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  death,  is  a  joyous  sound,  and 
as  harmless  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  It  is  to  lie  regretted 
that  science,  to  which  wo  owe  so  many  blessings — so  much 
of  health,  both  bodily  and  mental — should  have  made  an 
inconsiderate  compromise  with  superstition,  by  naming 
this  lively  and  harmless  little  creature  mortuoga — that  is, 
tho  '  death-|)Tcsager.* — AiwntxtrtJi'i  Afapnxin*. 

OTHER  MEN'S  ACTIONS.. 

There  is  no  word  or  action  but  may  be  taken  with  two 
hands  ;  either  with  the  right  hand  of  charitable  construc- 
tion, or  the  sinister  interpretation  of  malice  and  suspicion  ; 
and  all  things  so  succeed  as  they  are  taken.  To  construct 
an  evil  action  well,  is  but  a  pleasing  and  profitable  deceit 
to  myself ;  but  to  misconstrue  a  good  thing,  is  a  treble 
wrong— to  myself,  the  action,  and  tho  author.— Italtop 
(I'M. 


NOTES. 

The  note  on  the  wines  of  Palestine  in  No.  34,  has,  we  find,  given 
rise  to  some  remarks  In  the  publications  of  tho  professors  of  Total 
Abstinence  We  have  been  induced  in  consequence  to  review  the 
subject,  and  the  following  is  the  sum  of  what  occur*  to  us  w  ith 
reference  to  it :— Professor  Hitchcock  appears  to  have  somewhat 
opinions  of  the  author  of  Anti-Bacchus,  in  represent- 
doavouring  to  establish  that  the  wines  alluded  to  in 
e  not  alcoholic.  Anti-Bacchus  endeavour*,  it  Is  true, 
to  take  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  scriptural  wines  were  alcoholic,  and  in  some  passages  he  make* 
such  large  demands  to  this  effect,  that  a  i 
pose  him  denying  altogether  that  these  wines  i 
hoi.  In  other  passages,  however,  the  alcohol  of  tome  of  the  wines 
of  Scripture  is  explicitly  allowed,  and  this  we  find  to  be  a  general 
admission  amongst  the  professors  of  abstinence.  Of  course,  in  a« 
far  as  we  have  been  misled  by  the  professor's  jsiper  to  overstate  the 
conclusions  of  Anti-Bacchus,  we  feci  regret,  and  now  offer  our 
best  apologies.  We  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  w  hat  we 
have  latterly  read  in  that  work  and  others  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  tho  character  of  ancient  wines,  appears  to  us  over- 
strained and  unsatisfactory,  more  particularly  when  we  find  that 
the  present  wines  of  Palestine  are  all  of  them  largely  alcoholic.  We 
therefore  mainly  hold  to  our  former  position,  that  the  advantages 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  ought  to  be  argued  for  on 
other  grounds. 

With  reference  to  a  paper  on  Suretishlp  in  No.  3?,  H  may  be  pro- 
per, for  preventing  misconception,  to  state  that  tho  ide*  of  the 
Guarantee  Society,  which  substitutes  tbe  insurance  principle  fur 
private  security,  originated  in  1830  with  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  although  first  explained  to  the  public  in  the 
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THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOOLMIN. 

'See  what  beautiful  flowers  Mrs  Woodley  has  given 
us!'  exclaimed,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Augusta 
and  Caroline  Shelton,  as  they  entered  their  mother's 
drawing-room  after  a  morning's  walk;  'but  we  wish 
to  give  them  to  you,  mamma,  if  you  will  accept  them,' 
continued  the  children  in  set  phrase,  and  with  an  air  of 
affectation,  that  would  have  been  anything  but  pleasing 
to  a  more  discreet  mother. 

'  My  darlings,'  replied  Mrs  Shelton,  rising  languidly 
from  the  sofa,  and  drawing  the  children  towards  her; 
'my  sweet  girls  never  forget  dear  mamma,  do  they? 
And  what  did  Mrs  Woodley  say  to  you,  my  dears?' 

'  She  did  not  say  much,'  returned  Augusta,  a  prim 
womanly  Miss  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  eldest  of 
the  family ;  '  but  she  told  us  to  gather  some  flowers  if 
we  liked,  and  asked  us  to  have  a  ride  on  the  pony ;  but 
of  course  we  did  not  mount,  because  we  thought  it 
might  crease  these  clean  frocks,  and  that  would  have 
displeased  you.  Margaret,  however,  rode  him  round 
and  round  the  paddock.' 

*  Of  course ;  she  has  no  thought' 

'  But  Margaret  had  not  a  clean  frock  on,  mamma,' 
said  Caroline,  who  was  a  degree  more  child-like  than 
the  other,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  put  in  a 
kind  word  for  her  neglected  sister. 

*  Never  mind,  my  love ;  you  and  Augusta  shall  go  out 
with  me  this  afternoon ;  that  will  be  much  better  than 
pony-riding.' 

At  this  moment  a  loud  sobbing  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  instant  Margaret  Shelton,  the  youngest 
daughter,  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  her  con- 
stant companion,  Rover,  a  large  spaniel,  whose  collar 
was  now  ornamented  with  fresh  flowers,  very  similar  to 
those  the  favoured  children  had  just  presented  to  their 
mother.  Margaret  was  about  eleven  years  old  *,  and 
though  her  complexion  was  less  delicate,  and  her  fea- 
tures less  regular,  than  those  of  her  sisters,  intelligence 
beamed  brightly  and  surely  from  her  dark  eyes ;  and 
feeling,  sentiment,  and  suffering  had  already  imprinted 
their  characters  on  her  countenance. 

'  What  is  the  matter  now— crying  again  ?'  said  Mrs 
Shelton  in  no  very  gentle  tone. 

'Morris,  Nurse  Morris  is  so  very  ill,'  sobbed  the 
poor  child. 

'  And  will  your  crying  make  her  better?' 

'  Oh,  mamma,  do  send  for  a  doctor,'  said  Margaret, 
endeavouring  to  stifle  her  tears;  for  she  felt  instinctively 
that  a  storm  was  gathering,  and  that  she  should  be 
reproached  as  the  cause  of  innumerable  calamities,  if 
her  grief  disturbed  the  delicate  '  nerves,'  or  rather  tem- 
per, of  her  capricious  parent 

Mr  Sinunonda  is  too  busy  to  come  before  to-morrow ; 


and  why  cannot  you  call  people  by  their  names,  instead 
of  using  that  vulgar  phrase,  "  send  for  a  doctor."  But 
1  suppose  they  are  Morris's  own  words ;  you  pick  up 
everything  from  the  servants.' 

The  rebuked  child  stooped  down  to  fondle  the  dog, 
and  hide  the  tears  which  she  had  failed  to  drive  back, 
while  her  sisters  exchanged  glances  that  seemed  to  say, 
'  She  does  not  bring  mamma  a  nosegay.' 

Mrs  Shelton  read  the  glance,  and  hnd  before  ob- 
served the  flowers,  which,  loosely  twined  round  the 
dog's  collar,  were  now  dropping  about  the  floor. 

'  Come,  clear  away  this  litter,'  she  exclaimed,  address- 
ing Margaret;  'you  and  Rover  and  MorriR  are  only 
fit  company  for  each  other  I  think.  Your  sisters,  in- 
deed, thought  of  their  mother  first,  and  preferred  bring- 
ing her  their  flowers  to  dressing  up  a  dog  with  them.' 

Another  rush  of  tears  from  poor  Margaret  was  the 
rejoinder,  as  she  sobbed  out — 'Last — last — time — 
mamma — you  would  not  have  my  flow— flower*.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  this  noise ;  go  away,'  said  Mrs  Shel- 
ton, with  a  wave  of  her  hand ;  and  Margaret,  picking 
up  the  flowers  which  she  ventured  to  leave  on  the  table, 
hastened  to  obey.  The  dog  followed  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  'neglected  child'  was  sitting  upon  the  old 
nurse's  bed,  where  Rover  had  mounted  also,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  licking  the  hand  of  his  weeping  mistress,  and 
offering  her  his  mute  consolations. 

Mrs  Shelton  was  considered  in  society  '  fascinating,* 
and  a  'beauty;'  but,  in  truth,  she  was  vain,  selfish, 
and  capricious.  Her  husband  was  a  shrewd  worldly- 
minded  man,  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
ballast  of  principle  than  needs  belong  even  to  such 
a  character.  A  pair  of  this  kind  were  not  likely  to 
regulate  their  household  very  admirably ;  and  the  ad- 
vent of  poor  little  Margaret  had  been  most  unpro- 
pitious.  In  the  first  place,  a  boy  had  been  ardently 
desired,  for  whom  doubtless  had  been  reserved  a  share 
of  that  sort  of  affection  which  capricious  people  can 
only  bestow,  and  which  had  been  lavished  alreiidy  in 
due  proportion  on  the  elder  girls.  But  this  formed  no 
inheritance  for  the  unwelcome  little  girl,  on  whom  fell 
the  additional  calamity  of  receiving  a  baptismal  name 
unpleasing  to  the  ears  of  an  influential  elder  of  the 
family,  who,  with  a  consistency,  it  would  seem,  inherent 
in  the  race,  took  a  dislike  to  the  poor  infant  forthwith, 
and  was  heard  to  declare  that  no  one  of  that  name  (he 
had  been  jUted  by  a  Margaret  in  his  youth)  should 
ever  touch  a  farthing  of  his  money.  Brothers,  however, 
in  due  time  appeared,  and  they  finally  jostled  poor 
Margaret  from  any  slight  hold  she  might  have  had  on 
the  parental  tenderness.  From  babyhood  she  had  been 
as  it  were  a  shuttlecock  in  the  house,  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  every  gale  of  temper;  blamed,  scolded,  punished 
often ;  but  caressed  and  petted  seldom  or  never,  except 
by  her  constant  friend  Nurse  Morris,  to  whose  affec- 
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tion,  ill-directed  though  it  might  sometimes  be,  she 
was  indebted  for  almost  every  word  or  act  of  kindness 
she  could  remember. 

The  illness  of  old  Nurse  Morris  became  more  and  more 
alarming ;  and  when  the  busy  Mr  Simmonds  found  time 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  he  looked  grave,  and  ordered  those 
prompt  remedies  which  startle  even  the  thoughtless  and 
indifferent  into  the  consciousness  that  death  must  be 
hovering  near.  Margaret  was  sitting  on  the  stairs 
watching  Mr  Simmonds's  departure  on  the  occasion  of 
his  second  or  third  visit  to  poor  Morris. 

Sir — Mr  Simntonds,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  crept  after  | 
him  into  the  hall,  resolutely  checking  her  tears,  because 
she  had  been  so  often  told  not  to  cry  when  she  was 
speaking  to  any  one—'  do  tell  me,  sir,  if  nurse  is  going 
to  die.' 

'  Little  girls  should  not  ask  such  questions,'  replied 
the  doctor,  scarcely  looking  at  the  child,  and,  since  she 
had  so  elTectually  concealed  her  feelings,  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  anguish  of  her  young  heart. 

The  language  of  contempt  was  nothing  new  to  her, 
and  yet  a  flash  of  something  like  anger  and  scorn  might 
have  been  detected  from  those  dark  eyes,  had  there  l>eeii 
any  one  near  to  read  such  a  sign,  as  she  turned  away 
once  more  to  plant  herself  beside  the  old  sen- ant's  bed. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  was  summoned  to  '  les- 
sons,' which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  governess,  were 
so  accurately  prepared,  that  she  made  some  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

'  Yoi:  told  me.'  replied  the  child,  trembling  with  fear, 
lest  she  should  be  deprived  of  the  promised  reward, 
'  that  if  there  were  no  mistake,  I  might  stay  all  day  with 
Morris.'  What  a  pity,  that  when  Margaret  Shelton  was 
called  idle,  obstinate,  and  self-willed,  her  parents — and, 
copying  them,  her  teachers — never  thought  of*  the  sweet 
and  simple  plan  of  ruling  her  through  her  affections  ! 

'  I  know  I  shall  not  live  many  days,'  said  the  old  nurse, 
when  it  happened  that  she  was  alone  with  Margaret ; 
'  and  there  is  much,  my  poor  pet.  that  I  want  to  say  to 
you.  Now,  don't  cry,  but  listen,'  she  continued.  '  I 
made  my  will  long  ago,  and  I  have  left  you  near  upon 
five  hundred  pounds  that  is  in  the  bank,  part  of  it  prize- 
money  my  poor  old  husband  got  in  the  war-time,  and 
partly  my  own  savings.  Now,  remember  it  is  to  be 
yours  either  when  you  arc  of  age.  or  when  you  marry, 
whichever  happens  first ;  and  though  you  are  young  to 
talk  of  such  things,  remember  old  nurse's  words  ;  get  a 
good  husband  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  it's  my  belief  you'll 
never  have  a  bit  of  peace  or  comfort  at  home.* 

'  Oh,  nurse,  nurse  !*  interrupted  the  poor  girl,  •  if  you 
die,  what  will  become  of  me?  Nobody  loves  me  but 
you — nobody  ever  did  love  me  but  you."  And  she  threw 
her  arms  wildly  round  the  old  woman's  neck. 

*  I  know  that,"  returned  Morris,  who,  though  an  affec- 
tionate creature,  it  wdl  be  perceived  had  little  or  no 
governing  principle.  *  I  know  that,  and  I  have  only 
stayed  in  the  house  all  these  years  for  your  sake.  They 
don't  love  you,  and  that's  the  fact ;  but  never  mind ; 
don't  you  care  about  them.  /  think  you're  just  as  pretty 
as  your  potted  sisters,  and  I  daresay  some  day  some  one 
else  will  think  so  too.  And  now  you  must  remember 
they  cannot  keep  the  money  away  from  you  ;  and  you're 
to  have  my  gold  watch  ;  here  it  is— you  know  it — it  goes 
capitally,  though  it  is  large  and  old-fashioned,  and  not 
like  such  as  ladies  wear ;  but  you  will  keep  it  for  old 
nurse's  sake ;  wont  you  ?' 

'  That  I  will,'  sobbed  Margaret,  '  and  never  part  with 
it.' 

*  And  here.'  continued  Morris,  drawing  an  old  pocket 
from  under  her  pillow,  *  is  a  matter  of  twenty  pounds 
in  notes,  gold,  and  silver;  they  may  bury  me,'  she  whis- 
pered as  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  '  out  of  the  wages  that 
are  due ;  so  take  it  now,  and  hide  it ;  you'll  find  a 
use  for  money  at  odd  times,  I  warrant'  A  violent  fit 
of  coughing  put  a  stop  to  the  sick  woman's  words,  and 
perhaps  prevented  more  counsel,  which,  however  well- 
intentioned,  had  so  much  that  was  pernicious  in  it 
Alas  •  why  had  Mr  and  Mrs  Shelton,  by  their  harshness 


and  apathy,  thrown  their  warm-hearted  child  entirely 
upon  this  one  affection? 

The  old  servant's  prediction  was  verified.  She  did 
not  live  many  days,  and  her  will  was  found  to  be  exactly 
as  she  had  declared,  with,  however,  the  specification, 
that  the  interest  of  the  '  near  upon*  five  hundred  pounds 
was  to  accumulate  until  one  of  the  events  to  which  she  had 
alluded — namely,  Margaret's  marriage,  or  coming  of  age 
— should  take  place.  Meanwhile,  the  sorrow-stricken 
child,  unpractised  in  deception,  and  no  willing  pupil  in 
the  art  even  though  instructed  in  it  by  the  dying  lips 
of  her  beloved  nurse,  felt  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  her 
secret — the  hoard  contained  in  the  old  pocket.  She 
might  have  concealed  it  easily,  but  her  nature  was  too 
ingenuous  long  to  do  so. 

It  was  well  known  that  Nurse  Morris  was  worth 
money,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  rumour  had  exagge- 
rated the  amount.  It  is  likely,  too.  that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Shelton  were  not  blind  to  the  probability  of  her  leaving 
her  savings  among  the  children  she  had  helped  to  rear; 
for  she  had  often  declared  that  she  had  not  a  relation 
in  the  world.  Hut  they  were  quite  startled  to  find  their 
least-loved  Margaret  the  old  servant's  sole  heiress. 
Alas',  the  fact  was  treated  as  a  new  offence,  and  a  new 
phase  of*  suffering  was  shown  to  her;  for  certainly  she 
never  before  could  have  been  an  object  of  envy  to  her 
elder  sisters.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  present  pos- 
session of  the  large  old-fashioned  gold  watch  was,  and 
not  unnaturally,  a  something  more  coveted  than  Mar- 
garet's future  expectations.  Certainly  a  watc  h  is  the 
gift  most  longed  for  both  by  boy  and  girl,  even  though 
a  timepiece  may  mark  the  hours  iu  every  chamlxr  of 
their  dwelling -."and  often  is  it  the  last  possession  that 
poverty  wrings  from  man  or  woman.  Margaret,  thus 
endowed,  took  a  sort  of  childish  precedence  over  the 
spoiled  and  selfish  pair,  which  they  could  ill  endure; 
while  on  her  part  she  was  so  unused  to  have  any  advan- 
tage over  them,  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  her  legacy  had  engendered ;  besides,  her  jxxir 
little  heart  as  yet" was  wrung  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  much-loved  nurse. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  old  servant's  funeral  when 
Margaret  crept  softly  into  the  drawing-room.  '  Mamma, 
may  1  come  in?'  she  asked  as  she  entered. 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  be  as  quiet  as  your  sisters  are. 

This  was  not  very  warm  encouragement;  but,  accus- 
tomed as  the  poor  child  was  to  rebuke,  it  was  anything 
but  a  repulse. 

'  Mamma,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you,"  she  continued, 
her  voice  trembling  from  many  causes ;  '  will  you  take 
care  of  some  money  for  me — some  money  poor  Morris 
gave  me  just  before  she  died,  though  she  told  me  to 
keep  it  for  myself?  Hut  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tell 
you  I  know.' 

'Give  it  me  this  instant!'  replied  Mrs  Shelton,  her 
ire  rapidly  kindling ;  *  why,  you  naughty  girl,  you 
deceitful  little  creature,  what  do  you  think  you  deserve 
for  all  this  slyness?  Good  gracious  me  I  nineteen 
pounds  odd  shillings:  you  wicked  little  creature,  to  hide 
all  this  money  for  a"  week!*  And  by  the  time  her 
harangue  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  lady's  passion 
had  so  risen,  that  she  seized  poor  Margaret  by  the 
shoulder,  shook  her  for  a  minute,  and  as  her  oomba- 
tiveness  reached  its  climax,  gave  her  a  box  on  the  car 
which  almost  threw  her  down. 

'  It  was  wrong,  mamma,'  *obl>ed  the  poor  child;  4  but 

oli,  pray  do  forgive  me!    It  was  nurse  '   But  here 

she  checked  her  words  ;  for  she  felt  it  woidd  be  easier 
to  bear  reproaches  directed  against  herself  than  reproof 
of  the  dead.  It  was  too  late,  however ;  for  Mrs  Shelton, 
quick  at  surmises,  had  already  divined  the  truth. 

'  An  old  good-for-nothing  creature,'  exclaimed  Mrs 
Shelton  :  '  it  was  she,  I  suppose,  who  told  you  to  hide 
the  money,  and  taught  you  all  sorts  of  deceit.  You 
are  much  too  young  to  have  any  money  at  all ;  I  kIiaII 
not  give  vou  a  farthirg  of  it  And  to  punish  you  for 
such  naughtiness,  I  shall  take  away  the  watch  till  you 
know  how  to  behave  yourself.' 
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Margaret's  anguish  would  have  melted  any  softer 
heart  than  that  of  a  silly  ill-tempered  woman ;  for  silli- 
ness, for  want  of  the  power  of  thought  and  sympathy, 
is  usually  unfeeling.  But  the  sort  of  anguish  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  blight  of  a  young  nature,  from  the  mis- 
apprehension of  its  motives,  and  the  utter  want  of  all 
appreciation  of  its  hest  emotions,  is  very  npt  to  harden 
the  character.  Grief  has  a  maturing  hand ;  the  mind 
is  instructed  through  the  feelings  much  more  than  we 
commonly  acknowledge ;  and  when,  after  a  week  of 
silent  suffering,  the  cherished  watch  was  restored  to 
Margaret  Shelton — because,  as  she  very  well  knew,  the 
possession  of  it  no  longer  rendered  her  an  object  of  envy 
to  her  more  favoured  sisters,  since  they  had  been  pre- 
sented with  small  fashionable  watches,  purchased  with 
the  hoard  of  which  she  hud  been  deprived — she  was  no 
longer  the  child  whose  heart  was  all  tendrils,  and  whose 
character  was  as  wax  to  mould. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  this,  that,  in  examining 
an  old  note-case,  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pocket  which 
she  had  been  permitted  to  keep,  more  carefully  than  she 
had  done  before,  she  discovered  a  sovereign  between  its 
folds.  No  doubt  it  had  been  part  of  the  hoard  which 
had  slipped  accidentally  into  its  hiding-place;  but  litis 
accession  of  wealth  was  a  serious  trouble  to  poor  Mar- 
garet. To  keep  it,  or  to  take  it  to  her  mother,  she  was 
equally  afraid;  nud  to  spend  it,  she  dared  not,  since 
she,  who  had  never  any  money  of  her  own,  could  not 
make  purchases  without  exciting  suspicion.  From  the 
harshness  and  misapprehension  which  had  driven  the 
neglected  child  to  turn  her  thoughts  inwardly,  and 
seek  counsel  only  of  herself,  she  had  at  least  acquired 
the  power  of  deciding  quickly ;  and  the  resolution  she 
came  to  was,  that  she  would  take  an  opportunity,  when 
walking  out,  to  hang  back  from  her  companions,  and 
give  the  sovereign  to  a  certain  poor  woman,  a  crossing- 
weeper,  whom  they  often  encountered.  She  would 
thus,  she  argued,  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
it  would  do  some  good,  while  she  should  escape  all  risk 
of  that  blame  which  would  have  fallen  on  her  almost 
equidly,  had  she  spent,  acknowledged  —  for  her  igno- 
rance of  its  possession  would  not  have  been  believed 
— or  been  found  out  in  hoarding  the  piece  of  gold.  It 
was  a  child-like  plan ;  for  a  more  experienced  person 
might  have  foreseen  that  some  eloquent  demonstra- 
tbn  of  gratitude  from  the  poor  sweeper,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, would  probably  betray  the  munificence  of 
he  r  gift.  Ami  so  it  fell  out ;  for  the  poor  woman,  who 
was  an  honest  creature,  knew  the  family  by  sight ;  anil 
fx  lieving  the  sovereign  must  have  been  given  her  by 
mistake,  and  yet,  as  it  was  wrapped  in  paper,  not  hav- 
ing discovered  its  value  in  time  to  run  after  the  child, 
fur  she  was  lame,  she  prudently  and  properly  brought 
it  to  the  house ;  and  asking  to  see  Mrs  Shelton,  the 
whole  affair  came  to  light 

The  scene  which  followed  was  beyond  description. 
The  old  crossing-sweeper  was  rewarded  for  her  honesty 
with  a  few  shillings,  and  dismissed;  but  though,  of 
<  curse,  she  knew  little  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
k-1  to  Margaret's  gift,  she  saw  and  heard  enough  to 
make  an  indelible  impression  on  her  mind,  and  one 
which,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  led  to  important 
results. 

•  Mamma,  mamma,  I  should  have  given  it  you,'  re- 
peated the  child  over  and  over  again  ;  '  but  I  was  afraid 
you  would  have  thought  I  had  kept  it  on  purpose,  and 
would  have  scolded  and  punished  me.  Indeed,  indeed, 
I  am  speaking  truth.' 

Hut  Margaret  was  not  believed.  Nay,  she  was  sus- 
pected of  having  further  hoards.  Kvery  likely  place 
was  searched;  and  many  an  opprobrious  epithet  was 
h  urlcd  on  the  head  of  the  defenceless  child  by  the  irri- 
'..ittil  temper  of  a  weak  woman.  This  was  a  second  era 
in  the  life  of  Margaret  Shelton,  another  ordeal  through 
which  she  passed,  and  by  which  her  character  was 
moulded  and  hardened.  And  if  I  have  dwelt  perhaps 
too  long  on  these  childish  incidents,  it  is  because  I  have 
a  firm  belief  that  the  virtue,  happiness,  and  moral  ad- 


vancement of  the  next  generation  depend  so  wonder- 
fully on  the  training  of  the  present  children,  that  no 
child  is  too  young,  or  in  position  too  obscure,  to  exercise 
in  the  future  an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  impressions  which  arc  made  on  its  malleable  nature. 
To  treat  a  child  with  caprice,  to  rob  it  of  its  own  self- 
respect  by  doubting  its  word  (unless  under  rare  cir- 
cumstances), to  deny  it  that  sympathy  for  which  it 
silently  asks,  are  those  evil  deeds  of  the  unthinking 
which  bring  about  as  grave  and  disastrous  results  as 
any  mistakes  of  active  politicians. 

From  the  time  of  her  nurse's  death,  and  its  imme- 
diate consequences,  any  observing  person  would  have 
marked  a  decided  change  in  Margaret  Shelton.  She 
was  no  longer  a  tearful  child,  apparently  yearning  for 
affection,  and  thus  meeting  with  constant  rebuffs ;  nay, 
she  seldom  demonstrated  regard  for  anything  except 
the  dog  Rover,  which  was  now  growing  old,  and  did  not 
live  above  a  year  or  two.  She  acquired  her  allotted 
lessons  with  that  calm  indifference  which  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  teachers  to  take  much  trouble  with  her, 
especially  as  they  found  a  quicker  reward  for  their 
labour  in  adding  to  the  showy  accomplishments  of  the 
elder  sisters — a  mode  of  proceeding  which  drew  down 
money  and  praise.  And  thus  time  passed  on;  the 
best  part  of  Margaret's  education  consisting  in  the  de- 
sultory sort  of  reading  in  which  she  contrived  to  in- 
dulge ;  and  the  age  of  sixteen  found  her  grown,  by  slow 
degrees,  into  something  much  more  like  the  waiting- 
maid  of  her  elder  sisters  than  their  companion.  That 
she  did  not  visit  with  them,  was  said  to  be  on  account 
of  her  youth  ;  and  the  same  reason  was  offered  for  her 
simpler  and  less  expensive  dress.  But  two.  three  years 
rolled  away.  She  became  much  older  than  they  were 
when  first  ushered  into  society,  yet  no  change  was 
there  in  her  destiny.  Meanwhile  the  weak,  unjust,  and 
silly  mother  found  no  improvement  in  her  own  temper 
proceed  from  disappointment ;  for  she  had  educated  her 
darlings  solely  with  the  view  of  their  *  getting  well  mar- 
ried ;'  and  astonishment  and  vexation  at  the  continuance 
of  their  single  blessedness  made  no  little  commotion  in 
her  mind.  Neither  were  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
young  ladies  themselves  greatly  improved  by  finding 
themselves  less  idolised  than  they  had  been  foolishly 
led  to  expect.  And,  as  if  a  crowning  calamity  were 
needed,  Mr  Shelton  had  losses  in  business,  and  the 
family  were  obliged  to  retrench !  Poor  Margaret !  she 
was  the  ready  conductor  to  carry  off  the  storms  of 
temper  which  arose  from  every  quarter  of  the  domestic 
horizon ;  nor  must  the  selfishness  and  indifference  of 
her  sisters  be  thought  more  unnatural  than  her  parents' 
neglect ;  in  fact,  they  had  come  to  consider  her  as  in 
quite  a  different  position  from  their  own. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year  j  and  though,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  reduced  finances,  Mr  Shelton  declined 
taking  a  house  at  Brighton,  where  for  many  seasons  his 
wife  had  insisted  on  spending  a  portion  of  the  year,  he 
agreed  to  a  less  expensive  sojourn  at  one  of  the  French 
seaports.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning  the  family 
embarked.  The  weather  was  wet,  and  the  whole 
party  had  risen  at  an  hour  which  they  called  'the 
middle  of  the  night  ;'  neither  circumstance  being  one 
likely  to  render  pleasant  very  uncertain  tempers.  Poor 
Margaret!  she  was  in  the  way  when  not  wanted, 
and  absent  when  called  for ;  in  short,  she  seemed  to 
have  done  a  hundred  things  she  should  not  have  done ; 
and,  thus  blamed  and  scolded,  no  wonder  she  felt  glad, 
when  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the  skies  cleared  and  a 
brilliant  sun  shone  forth — by  which  time  the  steamer 
was  well  out  at  sea— to  find  a  quiet  corner  on  the  deck, 
far  away  from  the  family. 

She  sat  apparently  musing,  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  sea  and  sky ;  yet  it  is  very  likely  that  she 
might  have  been  observed  by  many  of  the  passengers, 
although  she  scarcely  noticed  them ;  for  though  plainly, 
almost  childishly  dressed  for  her  age,  there  was  a  natural 
grace  in  her  figure,  and  though  not  strictly  handsome, 
she  had  a  sweet  and  gentle  expression  of  countenance, 
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which  often  pleased  more  than  beauty.  Presently  one 
of  her  young  brothers  came  hurriedly  towards  her—'  Oh, 
you  arc !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  Mamma  says  she  hopes 
the  box  that  holds  Augusta  and  Caroline's  new  bonnets 
has  not  got  wet,  and  she  says  you  had  better  look  after 
it,  for  you  know  where  the  luggage  was  put ;'  and  having 
already  struck  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
man  at  the  helm,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
return,  the  boy  ran  off  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Margaret  was  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  she  in- 
stantly rose  to  make  the  required  investigation ;  indeed 
her  seat  had  been  very  near  the  pile  of  luggage,  and  she 
thought  she  could  already  discover  from  beneath  the 
tarpauling  a  corner  of  the  important  box  safe  and  dry. 
She  was  mistaken,  however,  though  bIic  knew  it  must 
be  near  that  spot,  and  fancied  that  if  she  could  push  on 
one  side,  even  to  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  a  heavy 
package  which  impeded  her  view,  she  should  ascertain 
the  fact  At  the  instant  of  her  attempting  this,  a  young 
man,  whom  she  remembered  had  sat  near  her  for  some 
time,  stepped  forward  to  assist  her ;  but,  alas !  though 
she  quickly  discovered  her  sisters'  bonnet-box  was  safe, 
a  heavy  chest,  disturbed  by  the  movement,  fell  upon  her 
foot,  bruising  it  very  severely,  and  causing  her  the  most 
exquisite  pain. 

A  fine  and  sentimental  young  lady  would  certainly 
have  fainted,  or  shrieked,  or  in  some  other  approved 
manner  have  rendered  herself  conspicuous  on  becoming 
the  object  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Margaret,  however, 
whs  too  well  accustomed  to  self-reliance  and  to  endur- 
ance— had  been  so  little  in  the  habit  of  receiving  sym- 
pathy—that though  the  pain  was  excessive,  she  endured 
it  with  the  virtue  of  a  martyr.  The  young  Btrnnger 
near  her,  who  soon  gave  his  name  as  Arthur  Williams, 
was  struck  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  self-control 
which  she  evinced,  and  earnestly  offering  his  aid,  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  of  sympathy  was  established,  which 
influenced  the  future  life  of  both. 

Arthur  Williams  was  but  three-and-twenty,  yet  he 
looked  nearer  thirty ;  and  no  physiognomist  would  have 
hesitated  to  declare  that  he  had  thought  and  suffered 
deeply.  And  yet  there  was  a  strange  contradiction  in  the 
expression  of  his  handsome  countenance,  and  a  faint  shade 
of  irresolution  about  the  mouth,  which  was  the  index  to 
the  fault  of  Ids  lift; — a  want  of  firmness  to  withstand 
temptation ;  so  that  too  often  he  had  known  the  right, 
yet  done  the  wrong.  Brought  up  by  a  weak  and  foolish 
mother,  who  had  instilled  neither  religion  nor  morals 
as  principles  in  his  mind,  Arthur  Williams  became  his 
own  master  at  sixteen.  A  small  fortune,  to  which  her 
death  entitled  him,  was  forestalled  by  his  youthful  ex- 
travagances before  it  came  legally  to  hand ;  and — to 
reverse  the  old-fashioned  story-tellers'  plan,  of  shroud- 
ing cveiy  personage  in  a  robe  of  mystery  until  the  grand 
denouement  acta  as  a  harlequin's  wand  to  show  each  in 
his  proper  colours— I  will  frankly  own,  that  when  he 
encountered  Margaret  Shelton,  he  was  flying  to  the 
continent  with  an  equally  guilty  companion,  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  embezzling  the  money  of  their  em- 
ployers. He  had  assumed  a  name,  and  by  that  only 
need  he  be  known  in  this  narrative.  He  called  his  asso- 
ciate— who  was  more  hardened  in  guilt  than  Williams, 
coarser  minded,  and  every  way  his  inferior— Jackson. 

•  Why,'  exclaimed  this  companion  about  an  hour  after 
Margaret's  accident, '  if  it  were  a  time  for  such  fancies, 
I  should  really  think  you  had  taken  a  downright  liking 
to  that  girl — what  people  call  falling  in  love.  Now,  it 
strikes  me  it  might  turn  out  a  good  spec ;  they  seem 
dashing  folks,  though  this  pretty  little  youngest  is  a 
dowdy.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  pump  the  servants,  and 
find  out  if  there  is  any  money.  Why,  you  know,  a  few 
hundreds  would  put  all  to  rights ;  they  wouldn't  prose- 
cute if  we  could  refund ;  they'd  know  better  than  that' 

'  Ay,'  replied  Williams,  '  and  life  in  the  New  World 
afterwards  with  such  a  companion.' 

'  Well,  try  it,'  returned  the  other ;  '  you  know  I  have  i 
got  a  wife  already ;  and,  besides,  I  am  no  gentleman- 
she  wouldn't  have  me.' 


Jackson,  by  feigning  himself  to  be  Arthur  Williams' 
servant  did  find  out  a  great  deal  concerning  the  Sbcltons 
— the  truth,  and  something  more  than  the  truth,  about 
them.  For  the  domestics,  as  is  not  unusual,  had  no 
very  clear  sense  of  truth,  and  chose  to  increase  their 
own  importance  by  adding  to  the  worldly  fortunes  of 
the  family,  and  in  particular  giving  an  original  version 
to  the  story  of  Morris's  legacy,  which  was  multiplied  by 
four  at  least 

Arthur  Williams  was  not  a  thorough  villain.  His 
was  a  character  even  more  painful  to  contemplate.  His 
associate,  Jackson,  could  not  comprehend  that  in  scck- 
I  ing  Margaret  Shelton,  he  had  any  thought  but  that  of 
obtaining  her  property ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  for  before 
i  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  he  loved  her  with  the  ardour 
f  and  sincerity  of  deep  affection.   Then  indeed  was  it 
!  that  the  agony  of  remorse  for  his  past  misdeeds  and 

blighted  character  tortured  him  almost  to  madness, 
t  But  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  that  eventful  day 
I  on  the  steamboat.  The  lameness  consequent  on  Mar- 
garet's accident  proved  a  ready  excuse  fur  a  thousand 
attentions  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  while 
the  accident  itself  was  the  medium  of  a  self-introduction 
on  Arthur  Williams's  part  to  her  family.  As  the  hours 
passed  on,  and  the  voyagers  became  more  and  more 
weary,  Margaret  was  more  completely  neglected  by  her 
mother  and  sisters,  more  entirely  thrown  on  the 
stranger's  care.  And  there  was  something  so  strange 
in  hearing  any  one  speak  kindly  to  her,  or  of  being  the 
object  of  solicitude,  that  she  perceived  not  the  gulf  over 
winch  she  was  impending. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  Arthur  Williams 
took  care  to  improve ;  and  few  circumstances  offer  more 
facilities  for  this  sort  of  chance  intimacy  than  the  idle 
lounging  of  a  watering-place.  Yet  the  Sheltons,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  purse-pride,  and  a  sort  of  vanity 
rather  than  any  higher  feeling,  which  disinclined  them 
from  associating  with  those  of  doubtful  reputation, 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  all  they  saw  of  young 
Williams.  But  it  teas  too  late.  Margaret  having  been 
left  un instructed  in  the  necessity  for  exercising  caution 
in  giving  encouragement  to  a  stranger  of  whom  little 
I  or  nothing  was  known — ignorant  of  the  calamities  which 
so  frequently  ensue  from  misplaced  confidence — per- 
haps flattered,  and  at  least  pleased,  with  the  attentions 
bestowed  upon  her,  had  already  yielded  up  her  affec- 
tions. Not  to  delay  the  history  of  this  sad  affair— in 
two  months  from  her  meeting  with  Arthur  Williams, 
Margaret  Shelton  left  her  home  for  ever,  taking  with 
her  only  the  clothes  she  wore,  and  the  ponderous  watch, 
which  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

Before  the  marriage,  Arthur  Williams  was  aware  of 
the  real  amount  of  the  old  nurse's  legacy ;  but  as  I 
have  already  said,  though  stained  by  crime,  lie  had 
still  enough  of  humanity  left  to  love  her  truly  and  de- 
votedly. Had  she  been  penniless,  he  would  have  been 
unselfish  enough  to  refrain  from  asking  her  to  share 
his  wretched  fortunes ;  but  he  now  looked  forward  to 
her  few  hundreds  releasing  him  from  the  fate  which 
hung  like  a  drawn  sword  over  his  head ;  while  he  hope- 
fully and  resolutely  looked  forward  to  supporting  her 
humbly,  but  by  honest  industry,  for  the  future.  Alas! 
what  has  power  to  dim  the  future  like  the  ever-rising 
mists  of  past  errors ! 

Arthur's  associate  had  deceived  him  in  the  amount 
of  their  mutual  liabilities,  and  seizing  on  the  first 
sums  he  could  touch,  the  hardened  villain  made  off 
with  it,  and  left  Williams  unable  to  refund  the  re- 
mainder. Now  the  truth  must  have  been  revealed  to 
Margaret  though  of  how  she  bore  the  shock  there  is 
no  chronicle.  It  is  only  known  that  she  clung  to  her 
husband  through  all  trials,  and  that  she  humbled  her- 
self to  apply  to  her  offended  family  for  assistance — an 
application  which  met  only  a  stern  and  brief  refusal. 

What  a  year  of  agony  that  must  have  been  which 
followed  the  ill-omened  marriage I — in  wretched  po- 
verty, and  hiding  from  the  officers  of  justice.  Yet 
amid  all  this  misery  a  child  was  born— the  sole  heir  of 
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its  unhappy  parents'  love ;  for  affection  still  reigned  in 
their  hearts ;  and  these  young  creatures,  whatever  their 
separate  errors  had  been,  were  still  true  to  each  other. 
The  latter  part  of  that  year  they  were  hidden  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  Williams  had  been  induced  to  return  to  Eng- 
land by  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  greater 
villain  Jackson. 

Margaret's  infant  was  about  two  months  old  when 
the  threatened  blow  fell ;  when  her  husband's  hiding- 

[)lacc  was  discovered,  and  he  was  dragged  from  the 
tumble  home,  which  yet  by  constant  industry  he  had, 
under  his  assumed  name,  contrived  to  provide,  to  an- 
swer the  charges  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  which 
were  brought  against  him.  Proofs  were  abundant ; 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape— no  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance that  might  tend  to  lighten  his  punishment — 
and  a  few  weeks  saw  poor  Margaret  the  wife  of  a  con- 
victed felon — her  husband  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion for  life !  Bitterly,  bitterly  did  she  pay  for  the  one 
act  of  disobedience — the  wretched  marriage — the  more 
wretched,  because  she  truly  loved  and  was  beloved. 
But  oh.  how  much  more  dark  the  fault  of  those  whose 
cold  neglect  and  cruel  caprice  had  turned  back  on  her 
own  heart  the  fountains  of  natural  affection,  which, 
when  they  found  a  channel,  flowed  with  irresistible 
force! 

Used  as  such  persons  are  to  heart-rending  scenes, 
the  oflkers  about  the  prison  were  touched  at  the  deep 
misery  of  Arthur  Williams  and  his  wife ;  and  it  was 
after  the  last  permitted  interview — the  fearful  parting — 
that  Margaret  encountered  an  old  woman,  who  ad- 
dressed her  with  some  words  of  sympathy,  and  made 
herself  known  as  that  some  time  crossing-sweeper  to 
whom  the  unhappy  child  had  given  the  sovereign  she 
dared  not  keep.  In  rags  and  poverty  she  still  was,  and 
in  deeper  misery  too ;  for  though  passing  honest  her- 
self, a  wretched  ignorant  child,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
had  failed  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  want,  and 
lay  in  a  neighbouring  cell  to  that  of  Arthur  Williams, 
convicted  of  some  petty  theft. 

Associated  as  she  had  been  with  guilt,  yet  Margaret 
shuddered  anew  amid  her  anguish  ;  it  seemed  as  if  an- 
other nerve  were  laid  open  to  torture,  to  feel  a  new 
humiliation.  Yet  the  woman  meant  neither  presump- 
tion nor  rudeness ;  she  had  a  grateful  recollection  of 
Margaret's  childish  gift  Unregarded  herself,  she  had 
watched  her  for  years.  She  knew  her  in  a  moment, 
and  had  contrived  in  some  tell-tale  manner,  before 
addressing  her,  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  great  and  ab- 
sorbing grief. 

'  Oh,  ma'am,'  whispered  the  woman,  *  if  you  have 
money  enough  to  follow  the  ship  a  little  while,  I  do 
believe  they  would  take  you  on  board.  I  did  hear  of 
a  wife  that  so  softened  the  captain's  heart,  that  he 
took  her  on  board  ;  and  though  I've  heard  tell  that  she 
never  saw  her  husband  till  they  arrived  in  foreign 
parts,  she  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  she  was  near 
him.  And  when  they  did  land,  oh,  they  met  then; 
and  when  by  good  behaviour  he  had  won  some  favour, 
they  lived  comfortably  enough,  as  I  have  heard  tell.' 

It  was  a  wild  tale,  with  probably  but  a  slight  founda- 
tion of  truth.  Yet  no  wonder  that  the  idea  came  like 
a  ray  of  hope  and  light  to  the  despairing  wife. 

One  more  application  to  her  family  was  made  for  a 
trifling  sum  of  money ;  but  the  disgrace  she  had  heaped 
upon  them  was  the  reproach  which  alone  she  received 
for  answer.  In  truth,  it  did  seem  that,  on  the  public 
exposure  consequent  on  Arthur  Williams's  trial,  two 
worldly  suitors  of  her  worldly  sisters  had  each  cleverly 
contrived  to  evade  his  engagement,  or  rather  the  ful- 
filment of  something  that  was  implied  as  one,  if  not 
positively  so,  rather  than  make  such  a  •disgraceful 
connexion.'    Darkly  and  strangely,  in  blighting  the 

!>roapect*  of  their  best -loved  children,  worked  the 
nstrament  which  their  own  faults  had  prepared  where- 
with to  scourge  them. 

It  was  a  dull  and  chill  December  day  when  a  certain 
convict-ship,  freighted  with  guilt  and  misery,  weighed 


anchor.  The  wind  was  fair,  the  sails  were  spread,  and 
rapidly  did  it  lessen  to  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  Yet 
for  many  a  weary  hour  a  small  boat  followed  in  its 
track.  It  contained  only  two  rowers,  with  a  young 
woman  and  her  infant.  It  was  Margaret  and  her  child, 
the  sale  of  the  long-preserved  watch  having  afforded  her 
the  means  of  casting  all  her  earthly  future  on  the  hazard 
of  one  chance. 

But  the  day  was  waning,  and  the  rough-mannered 
yet  kind-hearted  rowers  exchanged  significant  glances. 
They  felt  the  chase  was  hopeless,  but  they  knew  the 
motive  of  the  pursuit,  and  were  willing  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  vessel.  Yet  the  thing  was  impossible, 
and  gradually  the  dreadful  truth  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
the  desolate  being  before  them.  Never  have  those 
weather-beaten  sailors  forgotten  her  countenance.  She 
seemed  stunned  with  despair ;  they  say  that  twice  or 
thrice  a  single  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek,  falling  upon 
her  poor  sickly  baby's  face ;  but  there  was  no  violent 
demonstration  of  her  grief.  They  remembered,  too, 
that  for  a  long  time  she  looked  fixedly  at  the  infant, 
while  it,  unconscious  creature,  faintly  smiled,  playing 
with  a  band  of  its  young  mother's  gray  hair  wliich  had 
escaped  from  its  confinement.  How  the  ocean  had  been 
linked  with  her  latter  destiny !  The  meeting  with  him 
who  had  ruled  it ;  the  dream  of  passing  over  its  friendly 
bosom  to  a  friendly  land  which  they  had  both  so  often 
cherished ;  and  now,  the  horror  of  reality,  the  blank  of 
despair!  Did  she  think  of  all  these  things?  None  can 
tell.  But  Margaret's  nature  was  a  fond  and  affectionate 
one.  By  affection  in  childhood,  she  might  have  been 
governed;  by  misplaced  affection  in  after-years,  her  fate 
was  sealed.  Let  charity  believe  that  reason  sank  be- 
neath the  stroke  of  anguish  *  more  great  than  she  could 
bear!' 

Suddenly,  too  suddenly  for  prevention  on  the  part  of 
her  companions,  poor  Margaret,  clasping  still  her  infant 
firmly  in  her  arms,  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  in  life 
was  seen  no  more.  A  large  steamer,  freighted  with 
many  a  joyous  heart,  at  the  moment  was  near;  and 
although  this  multiplied  the  attempts  at  a  rescue,  the 
swell  of  the  water  caused  by  the  paddles  rendered  it 
more  difficult.  The  bodies  were  not  found  for  hours. 
Besides  the  depositions  of  the  two  rowers,  many  from 
the  deck  of  that  stately  vessel  witnessed  the  suicide: 
there  could  be  no  misinterpretation  of  the  fact.  It  was 
another  brief  chronicle,  a  deep  tragedy,  added  to  the 
many  which  crowd  our  newspapers,  and  of  which  the 
happy  and  prosperous  too  rarely  investigate  the  causes. 


NOTES  ON  THINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

As  every  circumstance  connected  with  Ireland  excites 
peculiar  interest  at  present,  and  as  I  have  now  resided 
in  it  for  several  years,  and  have  liad  the  opportunity  of 
mixing  freely  with  all  creeds  and  classes,  I  have  thought 
that  I  might  be  able  to  throw  together  some  remarks 
and  anecdotes,  illustrating  the  very  peculiar  state  of 
society  and  feeling  existing  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  capable  of  observing  than  many 
others,  but  I  have  had  more  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation. 

The  town  in  which  I  principally  resided  was  a  seaport, 
with  a  very  considerable  import  and  export  trade.  The 
exports  were  almost  entirely  provisions— grain,  bacon, 
live  cattle,  &c.— the  imports,  manufactured  goods  from 
England,  timber  from  Canada,  and  two  or  three  vessels 
in  the  year  with  sugars  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  teas, 
sugars,  and  tobaccos,  were  got  almost  entirely  from 
England.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
the  rent  of  land  varied  from  L3  to  L.8  per  acre,  and 
L 1 0,  L 1 2,  and  in  some  instances  at  the  rate  of  L.  1 5,  was 
given  for  the  con  acre,  as  it  was  called.  The  meaning 
of  the  con  acre  is  this :  a  farmer  or  a  gentleman  manures 
the  land  (sometimes  only  partly  manures  it),  and  then 
lets  it  as  potato-ground  for  a  year.  From  time  to 
time  dreadful  cases  of  hardship  arise  from  this  system, 
for  the  tenant  is  bound  for  this  enormous  rent  whether 
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the  crop  fail  or  not,  and  murder  not  unfrequently 
Some  time  since  a  gentleman — a  magistrate—  let  a  con 
acre  to  a  poor  man  for  L.10,  who  paid  one  fourth  of  the 
money,  L.2,  los.,  before  entering  on  possession.  The 
potato  crop  failed,  the  landlord  seized  the  crop,  which 
brought  only  L.5,  and  then  proceeded  at  law  against  the 
tenant  for  the  remaining  L.2,  10s.  Now,  this  might  be 
all  fair  enough  if  the  two  parties  were  on  equal  terms  at 
first ;  but  they  are  not;  for  the  peasant  must  frequently 
take  the  con  acre  ground  on  any  terms,  or  starve ;  he 
has  but  a  choice  of  the  two  evils ;  and  cases  of  hardship 
similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned  are  very  frequent 
The  usual  rate  of  wages  is  8d.  or  10d-  a-day  for  farm- 
labourers,  without  food,  or  fourpence  or  sixpence  a-day 
if  fed  by  the  farmer ;  their  food,  in  this  case,  is  almost 
invariably  dry  potatoes ;  at  least  I  have  been  in  some 
hundred  farm-houses,  and  have  seen  the  farm-servants 
at  their  meals,  and  I  cannot  rememlwr  that  I  ever  saw 
them  have  meat,  milk,  or  butter,  except  on  Sundays,  or 
at  harvest  time,  when  they  fare  somewhat  better; 
though,  I  believe,  a  pig's  head  is  the  only  meat  they 
ever  get  even  then.  The  farmer's  family  live  somewhat 
better,  have  milk  and  butter,  but  scarcely  ever  meat ;  a 
piece  of  bacon  hanging  up  in  a  farmer's  kitchen  is 
scarcely  ever  to  be  seen.    Goldsmith  tells  us  of — 

•  Some  Irish  houses,  where  thing*  (ire  «>  bo, 
A  gunman  of  bacon  hang*  up  for  «  show ; 
But  m  to  think  of  rating  the  tiling  they  Uke  pride  in, 
They'd  as  noun  think  of  rating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in.' 

Now,  even  for  a  show,  the  gammon  of  bacon  is  not  to  be 
An  exception  to  all  this,  however,  occurs  on 
occasions,  such  as  a  station  or  a  wedding.  A 
.  is  where  the  parish  priest  appoints  some  farmer's 
house  (generally  a  very  'comfortable'  one)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  people ;  the  diffe- 
rent farmers  on  these  occasions  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  entertainments.  This  custom  is  now  very  gene- 
rally given  up,  but  at  weddings  they  still  put  forth  all 
their  strength.  I  was  at  the  wedding  of  a  *  comfortable' 
farmer's  daughter  a  short  time  since.  I  went  with  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  from  town.  The  country  guests 
could  not  have  been  fewer  than  from  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred,  and  there  was  '  cead  mille  fealtha' 
— Anglice,  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes,  and  abundance 
for  alL  We  did  not  dine  till  six  o'clock ;  but  this  was 
not  from  fashion,  but  the  parties  were  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  kindred,  and  there  had  been  some  delay 
about  getting  leave  from  the  bishop  to  have  tliem  mar- 
ried. The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  barn ;  the  head  i 
table  was  the  breadth  of  the  room,  and  from  it  ran  two 
long  tables.  On  the  table  at  the  top  we  had  a  large  piece 
of  roast  beef,  roast  mntton,  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  boiled 
ham,  &c  and  the  other  tables  seemed  equally  well  sup- 
plied. The  parish  priest  presided  at  the  head,  and  one  of 
his  curates,  or  coadjutors,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland,  at 
each  of  the  other  tables ;  and  assuredly  they  had  no  sine- 
cure posts.  Fancy,  my  good  reader,  two  hundred  of  the 
most  hungry  people  you  ever  saw.  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself,  or  rather  would  have  been,  but  that  I  was  kept 
in  such  capital  countenance  by  all  the  people  around  me. 
I  only  hope  their  reverences  had  dined  before  they  came 
there.  I  really  forgot  to  think  about  them  at  the  time. 
Yet  with  all  there  was  no  confusion,  no  unseemly  haste, 
positively  no  vulgarity,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word ; 
all  were  polite  and  attentive  to  their  neighbours;  no 
scrambling  for  the  viands,  no  eating  them  up  before  half 
the  guests  had  arrived,  as  in  certain  splendid  banquets  we 
have  heard  of  in  other  places  :  nor  do  the  priests  lose  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  respect  of  their  flocks  from  the 
intimacy  with  which  they  mix  with  them  on  these  and 
similar  occasions.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  gain 
even  in  respect ;  I  need  not  say  how  much  in  love ;  while 
the  slight  degree  of  restraint  which  they  cause  is  evi- 
dently useful.  There  were  a  great  many  very  pretty 
girls,  very  nicely  dressed,  and  looking  and  acting  like 
young  ladies,  though  everyone  of  them  was  in  the  habit 
of  constantly  working  in  the  open  air,  ay,  aud  working 
hard  too,  coarse  and  unseemly  work  j  aud  I  must  con- 


fess, when  I  saw  some  of  them  a  few  days  afterward*,  I 
did  find  it  rather  hard  to  recognise  my  fair  friends  of 
the  former  evening. 

Though  wine  and  spirits  were  on  the  tables,  the  al- 
most universal  drink  was  lemonade.  Thanks  to  Father 
Mathew.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  that,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  temperance  movement  first  began  to  spread 
in  Ireland,  there  appeared  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  a  very  clever  pleasant  paper  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  a  temperance  song  being  ever  sung  and  applauded  in 
Ireland ;  and  yet,  in  a  month  after,  nothing  was  to  lie 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  but  songs 
in  praise  of  Father  Mathew  and  cold  water ;  hot  codec 
and  unbroken  heads  quite  superseding  the  '  Cruiskeen 
Lawns'  and  '  Jugs  of  l*unch'  which  for  so  many  ages  had 
charmed  our  bibulous  and  excitable  friends  across  the 
Channel.  Clever  men  do  prove  false  prophet*  sometimes. 
Sir  II.  Davy  denied  that  a  house  could  be  lit  with  gas; 
and,  when  a  house  was,  that  a  street  could.  Now  half  the 
world  or  so  is  lit  with  it  Dr  I^ardncr's  paper,  to  prove 
steaming  across  the  Atlantic  impossible,  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  much  about  the  time  the  Great 
Western  appeared  off  New  York.  And  of  course  many 
similar  cases  might  be  cited. 

An  unpleasantness  occurred  after  dinner  which  showed 
very  strongly  the  feeling  with  which  their  priests  are 
regarded  by  the  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
at  all  times  maintain  it  One  of  our  party  from  town 
was  a  young  officer,  and  at  dinner  he  sat  next  a  girl  of 
uncommonly  good  personal  appearance.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  our  meal  he  attempted  to  give  her  a  salute. 
The  lady  rose  up,  and  in  doing  so,  stumbled,  on  which 
the  priest  a  fine  tall  handsome  man,  immediately  stood 
up,  and  said,  '  I  am  astonished  you  allow  any  man  to 
insult  one  of  your  sisters.  How  dare  you,  sir,  forget 
yourself?'  The  officer  immediately  apologised;  said  he 
had  not  meant  any  insult ;  on  which  the  priest  made  some 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  no  fancied  difference  of  rank 
should  make  a  man  for  a  moment  fancy  that  he  might 
take  a  liberty  ;  that  the  feeling  of  propriety  in  the  people 
he  saw  around  him  was  as  delicate  as  it  could  be  in  any 
rank  or  circle ;  that  if  he  chose  to  mix  in  their  society, 
he  should  consider  himself  for  the  time,  at  least  their 
equal.  '  And  in  my  presence,'  he  said,  4  no  man  shall 
presume  on  his  position.'  A  low  murmur  of  applause 
ran  round  the  tables,  and  the  eyes  of  the  party  glistened 
as  they  looked  up  at  the  priest ;  but  they  remained 
perfectly  quiet  imd  in  no  way  interfered. 

Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  priest  was  evi- 
dently the  hedge-schoolmaster.  A  very  curious  class 
are  those  hedge-schoolmasters,  or  philomaths,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  themselves.  Friends  of  learning 
they  certainly  may  be,  but  if  so,  friends  on  very 
slight  acquaintance  indeed;  and  assuredly  learning  is 
no  friend  to  them,  except  that  she  appears  to  supply 
them  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  strong  waters. 
This  race  will  shortly  be  extinct  National  schools,  and 
other  valuable  institutions,  will  be  spread  over  the  land, 
and  philomaths  will  be  no  more. 

There  was  one  thing  in  Ireland  I  never  could  lie 
taught  to  like.  I  mean  an  Irish  jig.  I  often  tried  to 
introduce  country  dances  among  the  country  people, 
but  in  vain ;  they  invariably  preferred  their  native  jig, 
which  is  danced  in  this  wise:  A  gentleman  goes  up 
to  a  lady,  and  bobs  his  head;  this  is  sufficient  chal- 
lenge; and  they  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  com- 
mence dancing.  After  a  time,  the  gentleman  retires, 
and  the  lady  curtseys  to  her  favoured  swain,  but  gene- 
rally finds  the  use  of  her  tongue  too ;  and  thus  they 
continue  to  tire  each  other  down.  Now,  I  do  contend 
for  it  that  whoever  introduces  the  gay  bustling  Eng- 
lish country  dance  into  Ireland  will  be  a  national  bene- 
factor. 

Marriages  are  often  made  up  among  the  country 
people  after  a  very  curious  fashion.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Hickey  of  Ross,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  well  known 
in  Ireland  as  Martin  Doyle,  the  name  under  which  he 
"  tracts,  which  have  been  of  great  use, 
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tells  in  one  of  them  a  story  of  a  young  Wexford  farmer, 
who  married  the  ugly  girl  with  two  cows  instead  of  the 
pretty  girl  with  one,  wisely  holding  that  there  was  not 
a  cow  difference  between  any  two  lasses.  Very  hard 
bargains  are  certainly  not  unfrequently  made  by  the 
old  people,  in  which  the  young  are  allowed  very  little 
voice.  The  landlords,  also,  in  some  cases  exercise  a 
control  over  such  matters.  A  landlord  or  agent  will 
likewise  occasionally  help  to  make  up  a  match  merely 
as  a  mutual  friend.  I  knew  of  one  of  this  kind.  About 
two  years  since,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  agent  over 
a  large  property,  thought  he  should  do  a  very  good 
deed  in  getting  a  husband  for  one  of  the  pretty  daugh- 
ters of  a  respectable  widow,  who  was  a  tenant  on  the 
property ;  and  the  only  person  he  could  think  of  who 
would  be  a  good  match  was  a  rich  old  bachelor  of  some 
fifty,  or  rather  perhaps  threescore,  who  held  a  capital 
farm,  well  stocked.  'John  Power,'  said  my  friend, 
'  you  must  get  married.'  *  Oh,  sir,'  said  John,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  '  I  couldn't,'  '  You  must,  John ;  you  must' 
'  Oh,  your  honour,'  said  John,  *  I  never  thought  of  the 
likes.'  '  No  matter ;  you  must,  man  ;  you  must.'  '  Oh, 
your  honour,  what  'ud  the  sisters  say?'  Now,  John 
had  two  maiden  sisters,  and  the  sweetest  wine  will  get 
sour  after  a  certain  period.  'John,  you  must  marry 
Alice  Walsh.'  *  Ah,  your  honour,'  said  John,  be- 
ginning to  forget  the  sisters,  *  she's  a  very  purty  girl 
anyhow.'  And  John  was  perfectly  right;  she  really 
was.  John  became  'quite  convanient'  Mrs  Walsh 
was  delighted  when  she  heard  of  it  The  lady  thought 
the  intended  bridegroom  rather  old ;  but  then  he  was 
very  rich.  She  relented,  and  soon  became  Mrs  I'ower. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  things  have  gone  on  very 
happily. 

'flic  question  is  frequently  asked — Will  temperance 
continue  to  prevail  in  Ireland  ?— and  many  persons  re- 
mark, that  already  there  are  numerous  instances  of  the 
pledge  being  broken.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
temperance  feeling  will  continue  as  warm  as  it  now  is ; 
and  even  now  it  has  cooled  down  considerably  from  its 
first  fervour.  Yet  the  good  which  has  been  effected  by 
Father  Mathew  will  probably  never  be  done  away.  The 
great  evil  in  Ireland  was  not  so  much  that  the  people 
drank,  as  that  they  gloried  in  drunkenness.  When  the 
Her.  George  Carr,  who  established  the  first  temperance 
society  in  Europe  at  lioss,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  them  generally  into  Ireland, 
his  temperance  converts  were  almost  invariably  shamed 
out  of  the  pledge,  laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  till  they  gave 
it  up.  I  have  seen  an  unfortunate  fellow  walk  down  a 
street  and  all  the  people  laughing  at  him,  merely  be- 
cause he  had  joined  the  temperance  society.  Now, 
thanks  to  Father  Mathew,  all  that  has  passed  away  for 
ever. 

The  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  Ireland  was  really, 
in  the  good  old  times,  something  quite  awful;  and 
General  Mathews's  praise  of  potheen,  which  he  delivered 
midst  universal  applause  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  was  probably  not  at  all  exaggerated  — 
'  The  chancellor  on  the  woolsack  drinks  it,  the  judge  on 
the  bench  drinks  it,  the  peer  in  his  robes  drinks  it,  the 
beggar  with  his  wallet  drinks  it,  I  drink  it,  every  man 
drinks  it'  More  odd  and  witty  things  have  probably 
been  said  by  Irishmen  in  favour  of  drinking,  than  by  any 
people  in  the  world.  Who  does  not  know  Sheridan's 
remark  — '  When  a  good  thought  is  slow  of  coming,  a 
glass  of  wine  encourages  it ;  and  when  it  does  come,  a 
glass  of  wine  rewards  it'  And  when  his  son,  Tom 
Sheridan,  was  told  that  brandy  would  destroy  the  coats 
of  his  stomach,  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  it  must  attack  the 
waistcoats.'  '  Is  it  possible,'  said  a  friend,  who  came  in 
and  found  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  alone,  and  three 
empty  claret  bottles  beside  him—'  is  it  possible,  lang- 
rishe, you  have  finished  all  that  claret  unassisted  ?'  '  Oh 
no,'  said  Sir  Hercules, '  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle 
of  Madeira.'  It  is  of  this  witty  baronet  the  anecdote  is 
told — Riding  in  the  Phtenix  Park  with  some  lord-hcute- 
nant  who  had  juit  come  over,  I  now  forget  which,  his 


lordship  expressed  surprise  that  some  land  which  they 
were  passing  had  not  been  drained  by  any  former  govern- 
ment '  Oh,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Hercules,  '  government 
was  always  too  busy  draining  the  rest  of  the  country.' 
.Lord  Cloncurry  lately  declared  at  a  temperance  meeting 
in  Dublin,  that  in  his  younger  days  a  gentleman  scarcely 
ever  went  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  sober.  Now, 
of  course,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  that  one  should 
enter  it  intoxicated ;  and  among  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  in  Ireland,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  much  less 
wine  now  drunk  than  in  England,  and  spirits  are  very 
seldom  introduced. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  TOWNS  COMMISSION. 


For  some  time  a  commission,  composed  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  crown,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  most  extensive  series  of  investigations  affect- 
ing the  Banitary  condition  of  large  towns,  and  its  first 
report  has  now  been  laid  before  the  public  Consisting  of 
two  well-filled  octavo  volumes,  much  of  the  matter  may 
be  said  to  be  deprived  of  novelty  from  the  publication  of 
certain  sanitary  reports  a  year  or  two  ago;  with  the 
drawback  of  a  little  repetition,  however,  the  present 
volumes  embrace  statements  of  incalculable  value,  and 
we  should  hope  will  speedily  lead  to  what  the  public  are 
now  prepared  to  expect — a  comprehensive  legislative 
measure  enforcing  the  proper  ventilation,  sewerage,  and 
drainage  of  large  towns — the  opening  up  of  confined 
alleys—the  supplying  of  water  to  the  poor— and  all  other 
arrangements  which  medical  officers  may  suggest 

The  mass  of  evidence  on  these  various  topics  in  the 
report  of  the  health  of  towns  commission  before  us, 
renders  it  impossible  to  present  anything  like  an  analysis 
of  its  contents,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  glean  from  its 
pages  a  few  striking  passages  likely  to  be  perused  with 
interest  by  our  readers.  The  first  party  examined  was 
Dr  Southwood  Smith,  physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  whose  statement  is  so  complete  in  itself  as 
regards  the  mortality— the  private  misery,  and  public 
loss— caused  by  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  that 
we  gladly  leave  it  for  publication  in  its  entire  form.* 
We  pass  on.  therefore,  to  the  second  person  under  exa- 
mination, Air  N.  B.  Ward,  surgeon,  a  gentleman  favour- 
ably known  as  the  originator  of  a  plan  for  growing  plants 
in  glass-cases.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  Mr  Ward 
had  occasion  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  influence  of 
light  and  air,  freed  from  deleterious  particles.  His 
answer  on  these  points  is  interesting  and  instructive  :— 

'  During  a  practice  of  thirty  years  in  a  densely-popu- 
lated neighbourhood,  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
drawn  to  the  influence  of  light  not  only  as  a  most  effi- 
cient means  of  preventing  disease,  but  likewise  as  tend- 
ing materially  to  render  disease  milder  when  it  occurs, 
and  more  amenable  to  medical  and  other  treatment 
Dupuytren  (I  think)  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  whose 
maladies  had  baffied  the  skill  of  several  eminent  practi- 
tioners. This  lady  resided  in  a  dark  room  (into  which 
the  sun  never  shone)  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
Paris.  After  a  careful  examination,  Dupuytren  was 
led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the  absence  of  light  and 
recommended  her  removal  to  a  more  cheerful  situation. 
This  change  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results ; 
all  her  complaints  vanished.  Sir  James  Wylie  has  given 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  light.  He 
states  that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side  of  an 
extensive  barrack  at  St  Petersburg  have  been  uniformly, 
for  many  years,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to 
those  on  the  side  exposed  to  strong  light  The  experi- 
ments of  Dr  Edwards  are  conclusive.  He  has  shown 
that  if  tadpoles  are  nourished  with  proper  food,  and 
exposed  to  the  constantly-renewed  contact  of  water  (so 
that  their  beneficial  respiration  may  be  maintained),  but 
arc  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 


*  We  propo-w  taming  the  evidence  of  Dr  Southwood  Smith  its  a 
distinct  publication  in  the  work  entitled  '  Chambers's  Miscellany 
of  Useful  and  1 
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but  their  metamorphosis  into  the  condition  of  air- 
breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the 
form  of  large  tadpoles.  Dr  Edwards  also  observes,  that 
persons  who  live  in  caves  and  cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and 
narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children  ; 
and  that  men  who  work  in  mines  are  liable  to  disease 
and  deformity  beyond  what  the  simple  closeness  of  the 
air  would  be  likely  to  produce.'  He  adds,  in  reply  to 
other  questions,  that  he  would  recommend  the  opening 
up  of  alleys  and  courts,  so  as  to  admit  an  abundance  of 
light  as  well  as  air  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
that  the  advantages  to  the  general  health  would  be  re- 
markable. He  likewise  suggests  that  the  salubrity 
would  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  plants  in  cases 
into  dwellings.  The  plants,  he  says,  would  absorb  to  a 
certain  extent  the  breathed  carbon  ;  but  their  cultiva- 
tion would  be  not  less  useful  in  promoting  a  love  of 
nature.  *  And  what  would  be  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
cases?'  is  asked.  'The  expense  would  be  trifling; 
glazed  and  puttied  frames  can  be  obtained  at  a  shilling 
the  square  foot,  which  might  be  put  in  their  windows 
and  little  yards,  and  they  would  repay  the  expense  of 
the  case  within  a  twelvemonth  by  the  growth  of  salad 
or  flowers.' 

The  next  individual  under  examination  was  Dr  Neil 
Arnott  distinguished  alike  for  his  philanthropy  and 
scientific  acquirements.  The  want  of  a  knowledge  that 
pure  air  is  essential  for  the  support  of  life,  was  perhaps 
never  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  what  the 
doctor  describes  as  having  happened  not  long  since  in 
London.  '  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  new  house  was  built  to 
receive  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  and  no  expense  was  spared  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  management,  could  insure  to 
these  natives  of  a  warmer  climate  all  attainable  comfort 
and  safety.  Unhappily,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
the  objects  would  be  best  secured  by  making  the  new 
room  nearly  what  an  English  gentleman's  drawing-room 
is.  For  warming  it,  two  ordinary  drawing-room  grates 
were  put  in,  as  close  to  the  floor  as  possible,  and  with 
low  chimney  openings,  that  the  heated  air  in  the  room 
should  not  escape  by  the  chimneys ;  while  the  windows 
and  other  openings  in  the  walls  above  were  made  an  close 
as  possible.  Some  additional  warm  air  was  admitted 
through  openings  in  the  floor,  from  around  hot-water 
pipes  placed  beneath  it.  For  ventilation  in  cold  weather, 
openings  were  made  in  the  skirting  of  the  room,  close  to 
the  floor,  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  carbonic  acid 
[foul  airj.  produced  in  the  respiration  of  the  animals, 
because  heavier  than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  would 
separate  from  this,  and  escape  below.  When  all  tins 
was  done,  about  sixty  hvalthy  monkeys,  many  of  which 
had  already  borne  several  winters  in  England,  were  put 
into  this  room.  A  month  afterwards,  more  than  fifty 
of  these  were  dead,  and  the  few  remaining  ones  dying. 
This  room,  open  only  below,  was  aft  truly  an  extinguisher 
to  the  living  monkeys  as  an  inverted  coffee-cup,  held 
over  and  around  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  an  extinguisher 
to  the  caudle.  Not  only  the  warmth  from  the  fires,  and 
the  warm  air  that  was  allowed  to  enter  by  the  openings 
in  the  floor,  but  the  hot  breath,  and  all  the  impure  ex- 
halations from  the  bodies  of  the  monkeys,  ascended,  first 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  to  be  completely  incor- 
porated with  the  atmosphere  there,  and  by  no  possibility 
could  escape,  except  as  a  part  of  that  impure  atmosphere 
gradually  passing  away  by  the  chimneys  and  the  open- 
ings iu  the  skirting.  Therefore,  from  the  time  the 
monkeys  went  into  the  room  until  they  died,  they  could 
not  have  had  a  single  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  was  neces- 
sary only  to  open,  in  the  winter,  part  of  the  ventilating 
apertures  near  the  ceiling,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  summer,  and  the  room  became  at  once  salubrious.' 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence,  Dr  Arnott  alludes 
to  one  of  his  latest  inventions  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
— a  bellows  for  propelling  fresh  air  into  houses  or  ships, 
and  which,  from  having  seen  in  London,  we  can  recom- 
mend as  one  of  the  most  simple  and  cheaply-wrought 
plans  of  ventilation  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice. 


The  science  of  statistics  was  perhaps  never  brought 
to  bear  on  a  more  curious  subject  than  that  of  disease 
arising  from  the  number  of  persons  who  sleep  in  one 
apartment  or  in  one  bed.    In  this  department  of  in- 
quiry we  have  first  the  evidence  of  Mr  Toynbee,  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  St  George's  and  the  St  James's 
Dispensary.    Referring  to  a  house-to-house  visitation 
of  Mr  Weld  in  the  parish  of  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  he  mentions  that  there  were  in  the  parish  1465 
families  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  had  for  their 
residence  only  2175  rooms  and  2510  beds.    It  appeared 
that  929  families  had  only  a  single  room,  and  408  two 
rooms.   With  respect  to  beds,  623  families  had  only  1 
bed  per  family,  638  had  2  beds,  154  had  3  beds,  21  had 
4  beds,  5  had  8  beds,  6  had  3  beds,  7  had  1  bed,  7  dwell- 
ings had  no  bed,  and  10  were  not  ascertained.  Where 
this  state  of  things  exists,  it  is  customary  to  let  half,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  room  to  a  family ;  each  has  its  corner. 
'In  the  course  of  the  first  months  that  I  was  attached 
to  the  dispensary,'  says  Mr  Toynbee,  'an  aged  Irish 
woman  applied  to  me  with  a  broken  rib  ;  she  declined 
going  into  an  hospital ;  the  dispensary  therefore  sup- 
plied her  with  a  flannel  roller,  and  I  promised  to  visit 
her  and  apply  it    On  reaching  her  home,  I  found  that 
it  consisted  of  one  corner  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  house  in  Peter  Street    The  landlady  of  this  room, 
who  herself  occupied  the  central  part  near  the  fireplace, 
had  tenants  in  the  other  three  corners,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  widow  with  three  or  four  children.    I  applied  the 
bandage  to  my  patient  who  went  on,  to  use  her  own 
words,  wry  comfttrtably  for  four  or  five  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  tune  I  found  her  in  considerable  pain  from  the 
following  cause.    Not  being  able  to  go  out  as  usual 
with  her  basket  to  sell  fruit  and  vegetables,  she  could 
not  pay  her  daily  rent  and  therefore,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  landlady,  consented  to  underlet  half  of  her  bed ; 
but  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  new  tenant 
being  bulky  in  person,  occupied  more  than  her  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  joint  tenancy,  so  as  to  press  against  the 
broken  rib  of  my  poor  invalid,  and  displace  it  thus 
producing  a  recurrence  of  the  pain  and  suffering  from 
which  she  had  but  just  been  freed.'   He  adds,  that  the 
noxious  air  breathed  in  these  overcrowded  rooms  is 
a  '  principal  cause  of  the  scrofulous  affections  which 
abound  to  an  enormous  extent  among  the  patients ;' 
scrofula,  from  a  similar  want  of  ventilation,  is  also,  he 
says,  a  prevailing  cause  of  mortality  among  the  animals 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.    How  strange  does  it  seem, 
that  the  directors  of  these  interesting  repositories  should 
be  equally  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  ventilation  with 
the  meanest  denizen  of  St  Giles  or  WhitechapeL 

The  Rev.  J.  Clay  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  presents 
some  statistics  respecting  house  and  bed  accommoda- 
tion fully  more  distressing  than  those  of  Mr  Toynbee. 
He  speaks  of  a  section  of  streets,  courts,  and  yards  in 
Preston,  which  contains  422  dwellings,  inhabited  by 
2400  persons,  sleeping  in  852  beds— that  is,  an  average 
of  5  and  a  fractional  part  for  each  bed.  The  specifica- 
tion is  as  follows : — in  84  cases  4  persons  slept  in  the 
same  bed,  in  28  cases  5  in  a  bed,  in  13  cases  6  in  a  bed, 
in  3  cases  7  in  a  bed,  in  1  case  8  in  a  bed;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  family  of  8  on  bed  frames  covered  with  a  little 
straw.  The  deterioration,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
ruin  of  morals,  arising  from  this  overcrowding,  does  not 
require  to  be  insisted  on. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  horrors  we 
speak  of,  arise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  poverty — 
that  no  one  would  voluntarily  lire  in  a  manner  so  little 
removed  above  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  appears, 
however,  that  irrespective  of  means,  choice  governs  this 
mode  of  existence.  A  mill-watchman  having  met  with 
a  serious  accident  was  visited  by  the  surgeon  at  his 
dwelling,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  only  a  very 
small  room  with  one  bed,  in  which  he  lay  by  turns  with 
a  paralytic  old  man — the  watchman  all  day,  and  the  I 
old  man  all  night ;  yet  *  the  watchman  was  a  single  ' 
man,  sober,  and  orderly  in  his  conduct  and  receiving 
regular  wages  of  18s.  per  week— a  sum  which  would 
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have  enabled  him  to  procure  good  lodging*  and  every 
attendant  comfort'  Take  another  case :  '  A  shoemaker 
who,  with  his  wife,  could  earn  25s.  weekly,  keeps  a  pig 
under  the  room  in  which  he,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren live.  A  sow  belonging  to  a  friend,  having  brought 
forth  a  more  numerous  litter  than  she  could  support, 
the  shoemaker  fitted  up,  for  the  reception  of  the  two 
supernumerary  pigs,  a  corner  of  his  living  room,  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  agent  of  the  Charitable 
Society.' 

Of  the  manner  in  which  wages  are  spent  by  certain 
duces  of  operatives  in  manufacturing  towns,  we  obtain 
the  following  information  from  the  evidenee  of  Mr  Coul- 
thart  of  Ashton-undcr-Lyne.  In  that  busy  and  populous 
town,  where  the  factories  are  fully  employed,  the  cotton 
operatives  receive  a  weekly  sum  of  L.5775,  or,  reckoning 
fifty  weeks  to  the  year,  they  receive  the  annual  amount 
of  L288.750,  which  is  irrespective  of  wages  paid  to 
tailors,  shoemakers,  bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  and  all 
other  handicraftsmen  and  day  •labourers.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  of  intelligent  cotton  opera- 
tives, Mr  Coulthart  drew  up  a  table  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  L.288,750  were  disposed  of.  There  were 
spent,  as  we  see  from  this  table,  on  food,  L.  185,720; 
clothing,  L.26,410;  fuel,  L.9350 ;  house-rent  L.33,870 ; 
sundries,  L.8180;  education,  L.2220;  ale  and  spirits, 
L.  14,430;  medicine  and  medical  advice,  L.6160;  and 
deposited  in  savings'-bank,  L.2410.  Out  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  L.288,750,  only  L.2410  saved,  and  L.  14,430 
spent  on  intoxicating  liquor !  We  give  much  credit  to 
the  Ashton  operatives  for  the  honesty  of  the  confession ; 
and  believe  it  differs  little  in  character  from  what  could 
be  made  by  every  great  body  of  factory  operatives  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  SUBURBS  OF  LONDON. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  cheerful  and  pleasing  in 
the  aspect  of  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city.  Here  mono- 
tonous streets  of  houses  have  not  utterly  annihilated 
the  ever-refreshing  grass  and  shadowy  trees,  nor  do  soli- 
flelds  and  woods  seem  to  mourn  the  absence  of  man 
his  dwellings.  The  quietness  of  the  country  is 
animated  by  some  of  the  more  agreeable  and  exciting 
features  of  city  life,  and  the  distracting  noise  of  the 
mighty  Babylon  is  moderated  by  a  due  admixture  of 
rural  serenity.  Equally  removed  from  noise  and  loneli- 
ness, the  man-made  city  and  the  God-made  country  are 
here  united,  and  nature  and  art  blend  pleasingly  toge- 
ther. Here  we  are  neither  jostled  by  the  crowd,  nor 
in  danger  of  losing  our  way  for  want  of  a  guide.  Here 
there  are  no  attenuated  monstrosities  half-a-dozen  storeys 
high,  looking  as  though  they  were  panting  and  pining 
for  more  space,  nor  any  lonely  dwellings  vainly  staring 
out  upon  the  solitude  around  for  a  neighbour.  Here  are 
no  pestilent  gasometers,  nor  belching  tall  chimneys, 
pouring  forth  their  abominations  night  and  day — nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  reeking  dunghills  and  stagnant 
pools  to  taint  the  breeze  and  offend  the  olfactories  of 
the  passer-by.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
suburbs  of  great  cities  generally;  advantages,  indeed, 
which  combine  those  of  both  city  and  country,  without 
the  peculiar  inconveniences  of  either. 

If  such  remarks  are  in  anyway  appropriate  to  the 
suburbs  of  great  cities  generally,  much  more  are  they  to 
those  of  London.  There  is  an  appearance  of  plenty  and 
comfort  about  the  suburbs  of  '  the  great  metropolis' 
which  is  quite  cheering  to  contemplate  It  is  true  there 
is  somewhat  of  pride  and  pretension  in  the  appearance 
of  not  a  few  of  the  '  cottages '  and  '  villas,'  which  may 
well  provoke  a  smile  The  '  prospect  houses,'  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  taller  neighbours — the  *  woodbine  cot- 
tages,' with  their  bare  walls,  savour  of  the  ludicrous ; 
and  the  Swiss  and  Elizabethanised  snuggeries,  with  their 
ambitious  porticos  and  minikin  stables,  ore  amusing 
specimens  of  the  tendency  of  even  bricks  and  stones  to 
ape  the  manners  of  their  superiors.  Yet,  cynical  and 
sour-hearted  must  he  be  who  should  condemn  too  se- 


verely their  harmless  pomposity,  and  refuse  to  rejoice 
at  the  comfort  and  abundance  everywhere  so  appa- 
rent 

Unlike  their  crowded  brethren  of  the  city,  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  are  for  the  most  part  isolated,  or  at  least 
possess  each  a  small  garden.  Their  occupants  are  prin- 
cipally superior  clerks,  heads  of  firms,  or  gentlemen  who 
are  compelled  to  visit  the  city  daily,  and  who  reside  in 
the  suburbs  both  on  account  of  its  cheapness  to  them- 
selves, and  its  pleasantness  and  healthfulness  for  their 
families.  Here  is  the  '  habitat'  of  the  professional  man, 
and  here  also  that  of  the  snug  annuitant  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  poor  relations,  whose  chief  occupation  con-  I 
sists  in  making  his  biennial  pilgrimage  to  the  city  to 
receive  his  dividend  at  the  bank.  The  houses  have  a 
remarkably  clean  and  neat  appearance ;  the  blinds  are 
of  unsullied  whiteness ;  and  the  stones  and  steps  leading 
up  to  the  doors  so  perfectly  un soiled,  that  one  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  dirty  foot  having  ever  trodden  there. 
It  is,  however,  rarely  dirty  in  the  suburbs,  at  least 
where  the  streets  are  completed,  as  the  roads  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  traffic  is  so 
•mall,  that  the  rain  speedily  soaks  into  the  ground,  or 
runs  off  the  stones  before  it  has  time  to  form  that 
nuisance  of  the  city— mud.  Flowers  abound,  not  only 
in  the  trim  flower-beds,  but  also  in  reddened  flower-pots 
at  the  windows,  though  some,  as  more  genteel,  prefer  to 
place  them  on  a  stand  inside  the  window. 

Scarcely  is  breakfast  concluded,  when  the  punctual 
city  omnibus,  grinding  along  the  newly-graveled  road, 
draws  up  to  the  well-known  house.  The  servant-maid 
appears  at  the  door  in  a  twinkling,  and  unlocking  the 
gate  (vigilantly  fastened  to  keep  out  beggars  and  no- 
madic venders  of  small  wares),  is  quickly  followed  by 
her  master,  with  brushed  hat  and  brilliant  boots,  his 
Mackintosh  or  greatcoat  prudently  thrown  over  his 
arm,  and  a  little  flower  tastefully  adjusted  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat  The  conductor,  touching  his  hat  assists 
his  accustomed  fare,  who  smilingly  exchanges  a  1  good 
morning*  with  his  well-known  fellow-passengers,  and 
waves  his  hand  to  his  youngest  child,  held  up  at  the 
window  to  see  papa  depart 

The  various  cries  soon  begin  to  echo  through  the 
quiet  road.  The  mop-scller,  the  knife-grinder,  the 
dogs'- meat  vender,  and  their  brother  tradesmen,  busily 
commence  their  avocations,  and  '  hearthstone,'  '  old 
clo,'  *  mops,'  *  brooms,'  and  numberless  other  cries,  ra- 
pidly succeed  each  other,  in  every  imaginable  pitch  of 
voice  from  alto  to  baas.  The  stalwart  Bavarian  girl,  in 
the  garden  before  some  promising  window,  sings  her 
well-known  air,  beseeching  the  inmates  to  '  puy  a 
broom.'  The  Italian  boy  perseveringly  grinds  his  lively 
melodies,  to  the  delight  of  the  dancing  young  ones  at 
the  window;  and  his  light-hearted  brother,  with  his 
tray  of  images  on  his  head,  offers  them  for  sale  with  an 
air  of  honesty  and  good  temper  that  deserves  a  cus- 
tomer. Prosperity  to  his  humble  trade !  There  are  ' 
tho  embodiments  of  innocence,  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
chivalry  in  his  little  collection ;  and  he  must  be  a  misan- 
thrope indeed  who  can  look  with  indifference  either 
upon  him  or  his  snowy  wares.  The  flower-seller,  too, 
with  his  fragrant  and  blushing  specimens,  is  on  the  alert 
to  And  customers,  in  which  he  fortunately  experiences 
little  difficulty,  as  our  suburban  friends  are  wisely  fond 
of  these  fairy  children  of  the  earth,  and  grudge  not  a 
trifle  to  secure  a  favourite  flower  or  a  flne-grown  plant 
The  ruddy  butcher  boy,  with  his  clean  blue  sleeves,  and 
his  tray  on  his  shoulder,  wends  his  way  to  the  accustomed 
house  with  the  bespoke  joint  The  pale  befloured  baker 
trundles  his  barrow  of  bread  before  him,  lingering  to  ex- 
change jokes  with  the  not-unwilling  servant-girls ;  and  j 
the  cheesemonger's  lad,  with  fringed  apron,  and  his  basket 
on  his  arm,  goes  his  usual  round  for  orders.  The  old 
jobbing  gardener  is  intent  upon  trimming  the  shrubs  and 
mowing  the  tiny  grass-plot  into  the  desired  primness ; 
but  exercises  a  prudent  tardiness,  lest  he  should  have 
finished  his  task  before  another  job  presents  itself.  The 
ill-paid  teacher,  with  her  portfolio  of  music  under  her 
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arm,  is  hurrying  along  to  give  her  morning  lesson ;  and 
the  drawing-master,  with  brushed  and  well-worn  suit 
of  black,  is  on  his  road  to  his  pupils.    The  lumbering 
jolts  along  the  dusty  road,  but  invidiously 
the  non -payers,  by  leaving  them  to  the  plea- 
sures of  unmitigated  dust,  and  thus  writing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  very  road  before  their  doors  their  parsimony  or 
their  obstinacy.   The  servant-maid  takes  the  children 
an  airing,  but  her  attention  is  not,  however,  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  them  as  to  render  her  unobservant  of  the 
smiling  shopmen  with  whom  she  is  in  the  habit  of  gos- 
siping; while  her  fellow-servant  is  despatched  to  the 
circulating  library  to  exchange  the  well-thumbed  three- 
'  volume  novel,  with  the  Bpecial  injunction  from  her  ro- 
,  mantic  young  mistress  to  inquire  whether  they  have 
*  anything  new.'    Thus  passes  the  morning. 

The  sun  is  declining  westward,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  baker  with  his  tray  of  savoury  pies  intimates  tliat 
the  important  hour  of  dinner  is  at  hand.  The  omnibus 
returns  from  the  city,  and,  punctual  to  his  accustomed 
time,  papa  steps  out  of  the  vehicle,  big  with  city  news, 
and  the  all-important  topics  of  the  Gazette  and  the  Ex- 
change, while  his  rosy  children  and  his  lady-like  spouse, 
happily  ignorant  on  such  matters,  greet  his  arrival  at 
the  threshold.  Papa,  declaring  he  is  very  fatigued,  ex- 
changes his  tight  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  comfortable  wrapper  for  his  dress-coat  The 
grave  ceremonies  of  the  table  shortly  commence,  relieved 
by  the  narration — on  one  side,  of  meeting  accidentally 
some  old  acquaintance  in  the  city,  or  the  arrangments 
for  the  forthcoming  dinner  'of  the  company'  at  'the 
hall ;'  and,  on  the  other  side,  with  an  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  little  ones,  their  quaint  questions,  so  in- 
dicative of  their  precocity  -,  or  «ome  harmless  bit  of  scan- 
dal circulating  among  the  neighbours. 

The  sun  has  set,  the  misty  shadows  of  evening  gather 
fast,  and  the  nimble  lamplighter,  with  his  ladder  on  his 
shoulder,  posts  along  to  light  the  widely -dispersed  lamps. 
The  crimson  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  cheerful  glare 
of  the  comfortable  fire-light  flashes  against  the  walls  of 
the  well-furnished  room.  Anon  the  tea-urn  and  the 
candles  are  introduced,  and  the  refreshing  steamy  beve- 
rage hisses  in  the  cups ;  while  papa,  who  has  previously 
made  the  daily  tour  of  his  little  garden,  and  exnmined 
into  the  wellbeing  of  his  floral  favourites  with  parental 
care,  proclaims  the  pleasing  tidings  that  there  is  an- 
other bud  appearing  on  the  rose-bush,  and  that  he  has 
actually  counted  eleven  pears  on  the  pear-tree.  Wo  to 
the  profane  hand  which  should  dare  to  molest  them ; 
ill  speed  the  wind  which  should  rudely  scatter  their 
unripencd  glories  on  the  ground.  No,  those  pears  are 
no  common  sort,  and  papa  wonld  nearly  as  soon  that  one 
of  his  children  should  be  snatched  from  the  door,  as  one 
of  those  eleven  pears  pilfered  from  the  tree.  At  the 
same  time  a  packet  of  seeds  is  produced  from  the  favou- 
rite shop  in  the  city ;  and  their  merits  having  been 
dilated  on,  and  mamma  and  the  young  ones  puzzled  at 
the  pronunciation  of  the  hard  name  written  on  the  label, 
arc  safely  deposited  among  papa's  horticultural  stores 
for  use  at  a  fitting  opportunity. 

Tea  ended,  papa  amuses  himself  with  a  volume,  or 
the  last  number  of  his  favourite  periodical,  or  listens  to 
the  prattle  of  his  chubby  little  boy.  as,  seated  on  his 
knee,  he  stammeringly  tells  him,  with  sparkling  eye 
and  child-like  enthusiasm,  what  he  saw  in  his  morning 
walk  with  Mary,  or  how  terrible  an  accident  happened 
to  his  little  cart.  Mamma  takes  her  seat  at  papa's  side, 
with  her  work-box  before  her,  busily  occupied  with  her 
1  wool-work.'  or  sometimes  sits  down  to  the  pianoforte 
and  thunders  away  at  some  well-known  overture,  or 
warbles  a  sentimental  melody  from  '  that  dear  Moore.' 
She  does  not  fail  to  remark,  however,  if  any  stranger  be 
present,  that  she  has  quite  forgotten  her  music  since 
she  has  been  married,  and  that  her  many  stern  house- 
hold duties  leave  her  no  time  to  practise.  The  eldest 
little  girl,  too,  must  play  over  her  lesson,  to  show  papa 
how  rapidly  she  is  improving,  during  which 
looks  at  him  significantly,  as  though  to 


will  yet  be  a  player.  The  little  favourite  is  applauded 
for  her  industry,  and  liberal  promises  are  made  of  treats 
and  presents  if  she  will  attend  to  Iter  studies. 

It  is  nine  o'clock.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  are  gone  to  bed;  the  road  is  quiet  ;  scarcely  a 
human  being  is  to  be  seen  abroad,  except  a  solitary 
maid-servant,  with  the  key  in  her  hand,  just  popped 
out  to  procure  some  little  forgotten  necessary.  The 
pot-boy  takes  round  the  supper-beer  to  his  customers, 
giving  notice  of  his  approach  by  his  well-known  cry  of 
'  beer,"  with  his  lantern  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  tray, 
throwing  its  strong  light  across  the  dark  road.  Supper 
is  soon  concluded ;  papa  with  a  yawn  throws  down  his 
book  and  looks  at  his  watch ;  and  after  observing  upon 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  giving  some  horticultural 
directions  as  to  the  morrow,  tlie  whole  household  are 
quickly  asleep,  and  not  an  echo  awakens  the  silence  of 
the  road  except  that  of  the  safety-assuring  tread  of  the 
heavy -booted  policeman. 


him  she 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION". 

Antiquarian  societies  have  long  existed  in  every 
country  pretending  to  any  advancement  in  taste,  one 
of  their  objects  being  to  collect  and  preserve  ancient 
historical  or  curious  relics  in  museums.  Such  a  mode 
of  assembling  coins,  ancient  armour,  manuscripts,  and 
other  small  objects,  answers  every  desired  end;  but 
there  are  others  which,  from  their  size,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  deposit  in  such  col- 
lections :  we  allude  to  sepulchral  monuments,  old  castles, 
abbeys,  churches,  encampment*,  and  other  equally  in-  i 
teresting  relics  of  past  times,  which  are  likely  to  lapse 
into  a  state  of  utter  decay  and  neglect  The  preservation 
of  such  objects  is  worthy  of  a  nation's  care,  for  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  records  of  our  social  and  poli- 
tical history.  Till  the  present  time,  however,  all  such 
monuments  of  antiquity  liave  been  left  to  the  charge 
of  their  proprietors,  and  been  neglected  or  preserved 
according  as  private,  and  often  uninstructed,  feeling 
dictated.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  evil  is  likely 
to  be  remedied.  Among  the  various  movements  now 
agitating  society,  there  is  one  for  preserving  and  exa- 
mining the  class  of  antiquities  to  which  we  refer.  An 
archaulogieal  association  has  lately  been  formed  in 
London,  with  a  view  to  promoting  intercourse  among  the 
antiquaries  and  artists  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  inves- 
tigate, preserve,  and  illustrate  national  monuments  of 
every  character— arch  itcctural,  numismatic,  or  docu- 
mentary. Hitherto,  the  society  has  flourished  with 
hopeful  success.  A  monthly  journal,  published  under 
its  superintendence,  and  filled  with  matter  deeply  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary,  has  already  attained  a  very 
respectable  circulation.  A  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
association  consists  in  forming  meetings  on  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  British  history,  and  investigating 
on  the  8{)ot  such  remains  as  may  exist  in  them.  The 
first  of  these  excursions  took  place  at  Canterbury  be- 
tween the  9th  and  14th  of  last  September,  when  a 
large  party  of  gentlemen  were  in  attendance,  some  of 
them  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  their  families. 

At  an  early  stage  of  proceedings,  there  was  a  discussion 
respecting  certain  Roman  antiquities  on  the  south  coast 
of  Britain,  in  which  the  dean  of  Hereford  took  a  part. 
Subsequently,  an  especial  excursion  was  made  to  Rich- 
borough,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  Rhutnpia. 
This  old  Roman  port  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  which  extends  on  the  one  side  by  Sandwich  to  Deal, 
on'the  other  by  the  Reculvers  and  Ramsgate  to  the  North 
Foreland.  Nothing  but  the  walls  remain  at  present ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  thickness, 
and  enclose  a  raised  platform,  which  extends  150  yards 
in  one  direction,  and  158  in  the  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  side  which  fronts  the  sea  (and  from  which  the 
ruins  arc  now  separated  by  a  large  extent  of  alluvial 
deposit),  where  the  terrace  has  given  way,  leaving  no 
of  the  wall,  and  exposing  the  soil,  which 
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were  apparently  a  favourite  food  of  the  Romans.  Rhu- 
tupia  was  not  only  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  dwelling-houses  appear  to  have  extended  far 
and  wide  around  the  castle,  hut  was  also  much  frequented 
by  Britons,  and  subsequently  by  Saxons.  It  was  there 
that  the  Prefect  Clemens  J  laximus  was  slain  by  the 
Briton,  Theodosius,  whom  Ansonius  calls  the  Rhutupian 
robber.  Hither  Vortigern  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  allies, 
the  Saxons,  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  and  Ethclbert  made  it 
also  the  chief  seat  of  his  government :  hence  the  country 
around  is  often  called  Rhutupia's  land.  On  this  sub- 
ject a  paper  was  communicated  by  Miss  Hoisted,  who 
considered  the  harbour  of  the  Romans  to  be  generally 
that  sheltered  estuary  which  still  extends  between  the 
county  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  that  it  was 
protected  at  one  entrance  by  the  castle  of  Richborough, 
and  at  the  other  by  that  of  Regulbium  (Reculver),  to- 
gether styled  Rhutupiar.  This  author  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact  of  the  antiquity  of  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady  of  Reculver,  ordained  for  the  sepulture  of 
such  persons  as  perished  by  storm  or  other  casualties, 
as  testified  by  commission  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
manuscripts,  and  bearing  date  8th  May  1485,  the  time 
of  Richard  IIL 

Close  by  Canterbury,  the  association  also  visited  the 
little  church  of  St  Martins,  now  in  progress  of  restora- 
tion, and  supposed  by  Bedo  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Christians ;  a  deduction  which 
met  with  corroboration  from  a  number  of  unique  coins, 
which  were  exhibited  to  the  association  as  coming  from 
the  same  locality,  and  which,  Mr  R  Smith  remarked, 
attested  that  there  must  have  been  a  church  there  as 
early  as  the  period  when  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  In  this  church  is  also  preserved 
an  ancient  baptismal  font,  with  a  sort  of  ornamental 
interlacing  in  low  relief,  in  which  tradition  says  King 
Ethelbert  was  baptised.  In  addition  to  these  papers  and 
questions  of  such  great  local  interest,  there  were  also  read 
other  communications  relating  to  the  Romans,  among 
which  was  one  by  Professor  Buckland  on  a  Roman 
town,  fortifications,  temple,  and  cemetery,  discovered  by 
Mr  Med  hurst  at  Jordan  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Preston, 
Dorsetshire :  another  by  Mr  Puttock  on  the  Roman  roads 
in  Kent,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  indications 
of  that  valuable  Roman  Itinerary  called  that  of  Anto- 
ninus, ascribed  in  the  manuscripts  to  four  different 
Caesars:  a  third  was  by  Mr  SauU,  on  the  Roman  en- 
campments near  Dunstable,  the  Durotrivaj  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Itinerary :  and  a  fourth,  by  Mr  Artis,  was  on 
certain  Roman  remains  from  Wansford  in  Northampton- 
shire. Mr  Repton  also  communicated  a  mixed  paper 
on  Roman  and  Saxon  columns ;  and  o  variety  and  number 
of  relics  of  Roman  art  were  laid  before  the  association 
at  its  different  sittings. 

The  chief  thing  accomplished  by  the  association  in 
Saxon  antiquities,  was  the  opening  of  so-called  barrows, 
or  graves  with  mounds  above  them,  on  the  Barham  and 
Breach  Downs,  which  constitute  portions  of  the  great 
north  downs  of  Kent.  These  operations  were,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  the  distribution  of  a  printed  account, 
by  Mr  Wright — one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
association— of  barrows  which  had  been  previously 
opened  in  the  same  locality ;  and  also  by  a  paper  on 
barrows  generally,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Deane. 
In  this  communication  the  author  distinguished  the 
cromlech  from  the  barrow,  as  being  the  tomb  of  the 
rich  man,  the  other  that  of  the  poor.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  perhaps  been  more  accurate  to  have  said,  of 
the  great  or  distinguished  man,  the  king,  the  patriarch, 
or  the  hero ;  for  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  affluent  among  the  Saxons  were  buried  under 
mounds,  as  it  is  well  known  many  of  the  greatest  men 
among  the  ancients  were  under  tumuli  of  earth  and 
stones.  '  Kit's  cotty  house,'  a  remarkable  cromlech 
near  Maidstone,  and  where  Mr  Wright  has  been  lately 
carrying  on  curious  excavations,  was  also  distinguished 
as  a  sepulchral  monument;  and  Sir  William  Betham 
took  the  opportunity  of  asserting  the  sepulchral  cha- 


racter of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  as  attested  by  the 
discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  that  of  Ardmore,  and  in  which 
conclusion  he  was  supported  by  Mr  Crofton  Croker, 
the  learned  Irish  antiquary.  The  Saxon  barrows  were 
opened  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham, 
who  presided  over  the  association  at  tliis  its  first  meet- 
ing. The  situation  on  which  the  first  batch  were 
placed  was  picturesque;  between  two  or  three  cot- 
tages on  the  one  side,  and  a  windmill  on  the  other, 
and  overlooking  the  wooded  and  fertile  vale  of  the 
Bourne— the  old  English  name  for  a  rivulet — the  bum 
of  the  Scots.  In  the  first  grave  opened,  remains 
(very  fragmentary)  were  found  of  a  woman  and  her 
child ;  they  had  not  been  parted  in  death ;  and  with 
them  were  found  the  relics  of  necklaces,  of  variously 
coloured  beads,  which  the  Saxons  wore  apparently  in  a 
similar  manner  as  is  done  in  the  present  day  by  many 
6emi-civilised  nations,  as  well  as,  when  fashion  dictates, 
by  the  most  refined  civilisation.  A  ring  and  several 
other  Saxon  ornaments  of  no  great  value  were  also 
found  in  the  same  grave.  The  third  barrow  opened 
w  as  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  lower  portion 
of  the  skeleton  being  displayed,  by  excavation,  in 
nearly  complete  preservation.  This  fragment  of  huma- 
nity appeared  to  excite  much  interest  among  many 
present.  The  fourth  opened  was  the  tomb  of  a  peasant 
warrior.  His  sturdy  skull  remained  nearly  entire ;  and 
by  his  side  was  the  head  of  a  spear,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  boss  of  a  shield,  of  the  usual  Saxon  form.  In  the 
seventh,  a  knife,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  at  first 
supposed  to  have  been  a  dagger,  was  found  by  the  side 
of  the  skeleton  of  a  female.  Numerous  other  fragmen- 
tary relics  were  found ;  all,  however,  attesting,  with  the 
superficiality  of  the  grave,  that  this  had  been  the  burial- 
place  of  some  poor  Saxon  villagers  who  had  settled 
themselves  in  these  fertile  and  productive  districts. 

After  refreshment  at  Bourne,  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  situated  a  few  miles  nearer 
Canterbury,  on  the  same  rivulet,  the  members  of  the 
association  repaired  to  Breach  Down,  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  house  itself;  and 
barrows  of  greater  importance  had,  as  in  the  other 
case,  been  previously  excavated  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  mortuary  deposit,  but  which  in  this  case  lay  at  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  six  feet  in  the  chalk.  Human 
bones  were  obtained  from  two  of  the  graves  thus  opened ; 
and  patience  was  further  rewarded  by  obtaining  from 
one  of  them  a  Saxon  urn  of  beautiful  form,  and  with  the 
usnal  zig-zag  ornament,  as  also  a  small  vessel  of  green 
glass.  On  the  contents  of  the  urn  being  afterwards 
explored,  it  was  found  to  contain  the  clasp  of  a  purse, 
which  had  apparently  contained  no  coins;  whence  some 
of  the  antiquaries  present,  notwithstanding  the  depths 
of  the  graves,  and  the  care  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
entombment  of  the  dead,  were  inclined  to  consider  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  poor  Saxons— not,  it  will  be 
thought,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion. 

A  lively  discussion  arose  upon  various  points  of 
interest  connected  with  these  barrows  at  the  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  association ;  but  we  shall  only 
notice  the  most  striking.  The  teeth,  with  the  enamel 
often  still  in  good  condition,  had  the  tip  of  the  crown 
worn  down  in  a  manner  which  indicated  a  diet  mainly 
of  peas  and  beans,  upon  which,  as  several  present  re- 
marked, it  was  attested  by  existing  records  the  soldiery 
were  also  commonly  fed,  even  down  to  a  late  period.  A 
second  fact  was  the  absence  of  hair,  which  led  I>r  Petti- 
grew  to  advance  an  opinion  that  the  Saxons  had  been 
shaved  like  the  easterns ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
proved  occasional  long  endurance  of  hair,  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  opening  quite  recent  mortuary  deposits, 
such  is  generally  found  wanting ;  and  the  improbability 
of  the  deduction  thus  made  w:is  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  city. 

A  still  more  curious  subject  of  investigation  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  bones  of  rats  and  mice,  that 
are  found  in  these  Saxon  graves.  In  the  printed 
account  of  Mr  Wright,  previously  noticed,  mention 
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is  made  of  there  having  been  found,  in  graves  adjacent 
to  these,  the  skulls  and  bones  of  mice,  with  re- 
mains of  seed,  &c  as  if  hoarded  up.  In  an  account  of 
discoveries  recently  made  in  barrows  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  BakewelL,  Derbyshire,  and  communicated  by 
Mr  T.  Bateman,  the  remarkable  feature  was  noticed  of 
the  discovery  of  rats'  bones  a  foot  deep,  which  precluded 
the  assumption  that  they  had  found  their  way  into  the 
barrow,  and  was  evidence  that  they  had  been  buried 
there.  The  bonea  thus  found,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Bctham,  are  those  of  the  rat  commonly  called  the  Hano- 
verian, and  attest  to  its  long  dwelling  in  these  islands. 
In  the  barrows  now  opened,  bones  of  mice  were  also 
found ;  and  in  the  barrows  of  Barham  Downs,  there 
were  found  in  one  several  land-snails  of  the  genus  helix ; 
and  in  those  of  Breach  Downs,  two  live  earth-worms, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Buckland,  had  gone  there 
in  search  of  moisture  during  the  summer  heats.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  connexion  with  Saxon  relics,  that  Sir 
W.  Betham  took  two  different  occasions  to  insist  upon 
the  so-called  kelts — Saxon,  hatchets  of  stone — being 
adzes,  or  carpenter's  tools,  from  the  circumstance  of  one 
having  been  found  which  had  been  used  as  such  j  but 
which,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  not  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion that  all  were  so  used. 

In  the  next  in  succession,  the  subject  of  Norman 
antiquities,  the  attention  of  the  association  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  line  of  Norman  forts,  which 
extend  from  Dover,  by  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  to 
London.  Of  all  these,  that  of  Canterbury  is  the  least 
perfect  That  of  Dover  was  minutely  described  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Hartshorne,  who  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  a  Norman  castle  in  existence. 

The  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  though  an  edifice  be- 
longing to  various  ages,  was  considered  along  with  the 
Norman  section  of  antiquities.  Semicircular  arches, 
it  is  well  known,  were  adopted  by  both  our  Saxon  and 
Norman  ancestors;  hence  the  term  Romanesque  has 
been  used  to  express  such  style  as  coming  from  the 
Romans,  and  avoiding  the  difficulty  which  often  pre- 
sents itself  of  determining  what  is  Saxon  and  what 
Norman.  In  reference  to  the  cathedral,  an  interesting 
communication  was  read  by  Professor  Willis,  being  a 
translation  of  the  account  given  by  the  monk  Gervase 
of  that  portion  of  the  choir,  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
building,  which  were  erected  after  the  fire  of  1 173,  and 
which  belong  to  the  late  Norman  epoch.  This  account 
had  been  verified  by  the  professor's  examinations  on  the 
spot  The  cathedral,  however,  presents  much  that  is 
more  modern  —  the  eastern  transept  Trinity  chapel, 
Becket's  crown,  &c.  which  are  early  English ;  the 
western  transept  the  chapel  of  St  Michael,  and  the 
screen,  which  belong  to  the  decorated  or  florid  Gothic ; 
the  nave,  central  tower,  called  Bell  Harry  steeple,  which 
belong  to  the  perpendicular  style;  and  Christchurch 
gate,  which  is  Tudor.  Mr  Godwin,  who  has  for  some 
time  past  turned  his  attention  to  the  masonic  signs 
which  exist  on  the  hewn  stones  in  old  edifices,  exhibited 
copies  of  a  variety  which  he  had  discovered  in  various 
cathedrals  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent 
and  which  he  had  now  also  met  with  on  Canterbury 
cathedral.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  free-masonry ;  and  simi- 
lar marks  are  met  with  on  the  edifices  of  antiquity  in 
the  East  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  with  still  greater 
peculiarities. 

Barfreston  church,  a  little  architectural  gem  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  made  the  object  of  an  especial  excur- 
sion. The  published  drawings  of  this  beautiful  little 
edifice  do  not  give  a  complete  notion  of  the  neat- 
ness and  fitness  of  all  its  details,  and  the  consequent 
harmony  and  perfection  which  pervades  the  whole. 
From  a  legend  which  is  sculptured  in  a  number  of 
compartments  over  the  main  entrance,  it  appears,  like 
Roslyn  chapel,  and  the  chapel  of  St  Hubert  in  the 
Ardennes,  to  have  owed  it*  origin  to  a  hunting  adven- 
ture, and  which  is  narrated  in  these  sculptures  with 
much  oddity  and  buxlesqueness. 


Among  the  various  papers  which  were  read,  and  which 
bore  reference  to  The  middle  ogee,  we  shall  briefly  notice, 
from  their  prominent  interest  two  on  paintings  on 
walls  (it  was  not  determined  whether  in  distemper  or 
frescos),  by  Dr  Spry  and  by  Mr  Woolaston,  the  one 
in  Denham  church,  the  other  at  East  Wickham.  The  I 
latter  communication  excited  much  interest  as  it  was 
intimated  that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  incumbent  | 
were  about  to  cause  its  immediate  destruction.  The 
association,  as  in  duty  bound,  took  immediate  step*  to 
prevent  this  act  of  barbarism. 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  I 
Hartshome  on  embroidery  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  the  author  took  occasion  to 
direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  ladies  present  to 
this  beautiful  kind  of  needlework,  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  he  might  see  our  ladies  once  again  employed 
in  this  interesting  labour,  instead  of  the  unartistic  repe- 
titions they  so  often  make  with  the  coarse  kind  of  Ger- 
man wools. 

Papers  of  local  interest  were  also  read ;  first  by  Mr 
Wright  being  extracts  taken  from  the  old  archives  of 
Canterbury;  and,  secondly,  by  Mr  Halliwell,  on  the 
ancient  and  more  curious  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
Canterbury  cathedral.  Other  curious  communications, 
which  need  not  be  particularised,  followed ;  one  being 
from  Mr  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
bilingual  inscription  by  Sir  J.  Wilkinson,  by  which 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  Perscpolitan  or  arrow- 
headed  characters  can  be  compared  with  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  and  a  key  to  their  deciphering  be  ulti- 
mately discovered.  This  gentleman  concluded  the  meet- 
ing of  the  association  by  unrolling,  or  rather  cutting 
up  (for  the  bandages  were  too  much  impregnated  with 
bitumen  to  allow  of  their  being  unrolled),  a  mummy 
from  Thebes,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman, for  his  profession  was  not  indicated  by  the 
hieroglyphics  found  on  his  person.  His  time  of  living 
was  calculated  to  have  been  about  2300  years  ago— that 
is  to  say,  not  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  of  mummies. 
It  was  decidedly  found  in  this  case  that  the  brain  had 
been  removed  through  an  opening  made  into  the  crib- 
riform plates  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  had  been  injected  with  bitumen.  The  face 
had  been  gilt 

Thus  terminated  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association.  As  a  means  of  intercom- 
munion, and  an  association  for  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments, its  institution  is  invaluable.  We  leave  it  for  the 
present  with  ardent  hopes  for  its  welfare  and  success. 


THE  BABYLONIAN  PRINCESS. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  spending  an  evening  with 
some  kind  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  man 
Square,  we  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
lady  who  inspired  the  whole  party  with  some  degree 
of  interest  She  was  a  foreigner,  and  her  conversa- 
tion was  in  French,  though  she  spoke  also  a  little 
English.  Before  being  introduced  to  her,  we  were  in- 
formed that  she  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Baby- 
lonian princess,  belonging,  however,  to  a  race  of  Asiatic 
Christians.  We  were  briefly  informed  that  she  had 
undergone  many  misfortunes,  but  was  not  without  a 
hope  of  seeing  brighter  days  in  her  own  country.  On 
inquiring  still  more  minutely  something  of  her  history 
from  herself,  we  learned  that  she  had  recently  given  to 
the  world  a  memoir  of  her  life  and  adventures;  and 
having  possessed  ourselves  of  the  work,  we  now  beg  to 
offer  a  sketch  of  the  not  uninteresting  narrative,  trust- 
ing that  the  notice,  short  as  it  is,  will  draw  attention 
to  the  original.* 

Maria  Thcrcse  Asmar  was  born  at  Nineveh,  whither 
her  parents  had  fled  to  escape  a  plague  raging  in  Bag- 
dad, in  1804.   Her  family  were  Chaldean  Christians, 


*  Memoir*  nf  a  Babylonian  I'rinrcsH ;  written  by  hcrncu",  and 
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in  communion  with  the  Catholic  church,  her  uncle 
being  Basiling  Asmar,  archbishop  of  Diarbekir.  Her 
father,  the  Emir  (or  Prince)  Abdallah  Asmar,  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  was  fre- 
quently despoiled  by  Mohammedan  rulers,  on  account 
of  the  real  with  which  he  and  his  family  professed  the 
Christian  faith.  The  heroine  of  these  memoirs  appears 
to  hare  been  peculiarly  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  having  benevolently  attempted  to  establish 
schools  for  the  education  of  her  countrywomen  both  at 
Alkoush  (where  the  prophet  Kahum  was  buried)  and 
at  Bagdad.  While  residing  at  Mosul  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  sister  of  the  pasha,  and  visited  her 
at  his  palace.  Her  sex  and  intimacy  allowed  her  to 
range  over  that  mysterious  apartment  in  a  Turkish 
nobleman's  establishment,  the  harem,  which  she  de- 
scribes; being  the  only  person,  except  Lady  Stuart 
Wortley,  who  has  been  able  to  furnish  English  readers 
with  a  correct  account  of  an  eastern  harem.  The  fol- 
lowing will  therefore  be  read  with  interest : — 

4  We  proceeded  first  to  visit  the  bedrooms,  which  were 
very  numerous.  They  were  covered,  for  the  most  part, 
with  magnificent  carpets.  The  beds,  the  manufacture 
of  Bagdad,  were  made  of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  were  so  light,  that  the  whole  frame  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  lifted  with  one  hand.  On  the  bed  of  the 
pasha's  chief  wife  were  five  matresses,  each  covered  with 
silk  of  a  different  colour  from  the  others,  filled  with  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock.  After  seeing  a  number  of 
sleeping- rooms  fitted  up  in  this  manner,  which  could 
not  have  been  fewer  than  thirty,  we  ascended  to  the 
terrace  on  the  roof,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view 
of  the  whole  town  and  its  environs,  mingled  here  and 
there  with  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  once  mighty  city 
of  Nineveh.  While  I  was  gazing  upon  them,  how  for- 
cibly did  the  words  of  tho  prophet  present  themselves 
to  my  mind— "And  as  for  Nineveh,  her  waters  are 
like  a  great  pool  j  but  the  men  flee  away.  •  •  Thy 
shepherds  have  slumbered,  O  king  of  Assyria;  thy 
princes  shall  be  buried;  thy  people  are  hid  in  the 
mountains,  and  there  is  none  to  gather  them  together." 
On  the  roof  were  erected  three  tents,  made  of  a  bluish- 
green  oil-cloth.  Protected  by  these,  we  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  prospect  before  us  unmolested  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  After  remaining  here  for  a  short  time,  we 
descended  into  the  garden,  which  covered  an  immense 
space  of  ground,  not  less,  I  should  say,  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  square  mile,  intersected  on  every  side  with 
rivulets  of  water  of  not  more  than  a  foot  in  width, 
embanked  with  marble,  and  fringed  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  every  description,  which  filled  the  surround- 
ing air  with  fragrance ;  the  predominating  odour  pro- 
ceeding from  the  beds  of  roses,  which  flourished  in  most 
lavish  abundance. 

'  After  spending  an  hour  in  this  enchanting  place,  the 
princess  conducted  me  to  a  saloon  opening  upon  the 
garden,  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  wives  of  her 
brother,  the  pasha,  in  number  twenty-flvc.  In  addition 
to  Georgians  and  Circassians,  there  were  some  from 
Kurdistan.  One  of  them,  with  whom  I  conversed,  was  a 
beautiful  Georgian,  with  large  black  eyes,  shaded  by 
eyelashes  long,  dark,  and  drooping  like  a  cedar  branch, 
and  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  She  told  me 
she  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  she  had  been  carried  off  to  Constantinople, 
where  see  had  been  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  ab- 
jure her  faith  and  embrace  that  of  Islam.  She  had  a 
brother,  a  Mameluke,  in  the  service  of  the  pasha,  who 
had  also  been  forced  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  happy  in  her  present  condition  ? 
She  replied,  that,  far  from  rejoicing  at  her  lot,  she  never  | 
ceased  to  bewail  her  hard  fate,  and  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
parents  and  kindred.  Our  colloquy  was  here  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  the  pasha  himself.  All  instantly 
rose  to  salute  him.  He  was  a  man  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  lofty  and  commanding  stature  :  j 
his  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  brilliant ;  his  beard,  which  ] 
black  and  copious,  descended  to  his  girdle,  where  | 


his  "hanjar,"  or  dagger,  hung,  its  handle  rough,  and 
sparkling  with  jewels.  His  dress  was  sumptuous,  and 
befitting  his  rank,  and  his  courteous  manner  inspired 
confidence  and  respect. 

'  The  princess  presented  me  to  him  as  the  relative  of 
his  "  kerkhea,"  or  lieutenant,  which  was  the  fact ;  where- 
upon he  received  me  with  distinguished  politeness,  and 
made  many  inquiries  respecting  my  family  and  kindred, 
particularly  after  my  father,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
Has  so  rah,  on  his  way  to  Bagdad.  Our  conversation 
had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  moUab, 
from  the  minaret,  began  to  ('all  all  true  believers  to  the 
"salat  al  zohor,"  or  mid-day  prayer;  whereupon  the 
pasha  immediately  took  his  leave,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  adjoining  mosque,  leaving  his  "  harem  " 
to  say  their  prayers  in  the  saloon. 

'Forthwith  the  ladies  gave  themselves  up  to  their 
devotions ;  first  going  upon  their  knees,  and  then  pros- 
trating themselves  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  it,  cry- 
ing aloud,  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah ;  there  is  no 
God  but  the  God  of  heaven,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet ;  there  is  no  hope,  no  refuge,  save  in  the  most  high 
and  mighty  God."  During  all  this  time  they  had  before 
them  what  they  called  a  reliquc  of  the  great  prophet 
himself,  which  was  no  less  than  a  fragment  of  the  very 
"  shcrwals,"  or  trousers,  said  to  have  graced  the  limbs 
of  Mahomet's  sister,  enveloped  in  paper,  and  encased  in 
a  rich  gold  cover,  inlaid  with  diamonds.  This  precious 
rclique  they  repeatedly  kissed,  and  placed  on  their  heads 
during  their  prayers. 

'These  pious  observances  lasted  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  I  remained 
seated  on  the  "  diwan,"  regarding  the  extraordinary 
scene  with  unmingled  curiosity.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  a  slave  entered  and  announced  dinner.  The  invi- 
tation was  promptly  attended  to,  and  we  all  proceeded 
to  the  dining-room,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
of  the  weather  (it  being  then  the  incuth  of  June),  was 
one  of  the  apartments  opening,  the  whole  width  of  one 
of  its  sides,  into  the  court.' 

Soon  after  this  visit,  the  princess,  in  travelling  from 
Tckel  to  Mosul  with  her  mother  and  brother,  was 
attacked  by  the  predatory  Kurds,  and  obliged — after 
escaping  death  herself— to  carry  for  a  long  distance  her 
wounded  brother. 

For  some  years  subsequently  the  Asmar  family  lived 
in  peace  at  Mosul ;  but  at  length  new  religious  |>er- 
secutions  began,  and  the  princess's  father  died.  She 
then  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine : 
for  which  purpose  she  joined  a  monster  caravan,  con- 
sisting of  about  5000  individuals,  with  the  necessary 
number  of  camels  and  horses.  In  forty  days  she 
reached  Damascus  in  safety;  but  having  met  with 
an  accident,  she  was  prevented  from  rejoining  the 
caravan.  Another  opportunity,  however,  presented  it- 
self on  her  recover}',  and  she  arrived  in  Jerusalem  just 
before  the  Holy  Week  of  1826.  Like  other  pilgrims,  she 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  so  many  legends 
have  been  fabricated.  Viewing  the  spot  with  devotional 
enthusiasm,  she  was  overcome  with  the  intensity  of  her 
feelings.  '  It  is  impossible  (she  says)  to  enter  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  being  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  veneration,  the  sombre  light  reign- 
ing in  the  interior  being  Btrongly  calculated  to  dispose 
the  mind  to  reflection  on  the  awful  event*  which  hap- 
pened on  the  different  spots  now  enclosed  within  its 
walls.  The  first  object  which  presents  itself  on  en- 
tering the  church  is  the  stone  where  our  Saviour  was 
anointed  with  myrrh  and  aloes.  It  is  covered  with  a 
marble  slab,  having  a  nob  at  each  of  the  four  corners, 
to  protect  it  from  the  chisels  of  indiscreet  pilgrims, 
and  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing.  Eight  lamps  of 
large  size  are  kept  constantly  burning  above  it.  It 
is  nearly  eight  feet  long,  and  almost  two  wide.  This 
stone  is  used  in  common  by  all  nations.  Catholics, 
United  and  Schismatic  Greeks,  United  and  Schismatic 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  Kopts,  and  all,  in  their  turns, 
perfume  it  every  day  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 
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At  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the  anointing 
stone,  under  the  centre  of  the  great  dome,  which  was 
formerly  sustained  by  sixteen  marble  columns,  now 
replaced  by  stone  supporters  of  a  square  form,  and  re- 
ceiving light  from  the  top,  is  the  Golgotha,  the  tomb 
of  onr  blessed  Saviour,  a  small  cell  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock ;  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Latins.  The 
entrance,  which  faces  the  east,  is  four  feet  high,  and  two 
and  a  quarter  wide,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  stoop 
on  entering.  The  tomb  is  nearly  square,  being  six  feet 
long,  and  five  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  and  upwards  of 
eight  feet  in  height  In  excavating  the  tomb,  a  slab 
has  been  left  about  two  feet  six  inches  high,  six  feet  long, 
and  nearly  three  feet  wide,  on  which  was  laid  the  body 
of  our  Lord,  the  head  towards  the  west,  and  the  feet  to- 
wards the  east,  as  though  indicating  the  ruin  which  was 
afterwards  to  fall  on  the  early  habitations  of  man,  and 
that  the  Almighty  was  about  to  desert  for  ever  his  once 
favoured  people. 

'  Forty -four  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  in  the  roof  of  which  three  apertures 
have  been  made,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  The 
tomb  is  enclosed  in  a  small  chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  beautifid  marble  of 

i  dazzling  whiteness,  and  a  smooth-faced  red  stone,  ami 
are  ornamented  by  pilastres  and  other  architectural  de- 

,  corations.  Before  entering  the  sepulchre,  as  it  were  in 
the  anti-chapel,  is  seen  a  stone  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square,  marking  the  spot  on  which  the  stone  which 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  was  rolled  by  the 
angel.  It  was  from  this  stone  that  the  angel  addressed 
the  Marys. 

4  We  then  ascended  a  narrow  staircase,  which  led  us 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Calvary,  upon  which  our  Sa- 
viour suffered.  All  the  superincumbent  earth  having 
been  removed,  the  -chapel  which  encloses  this  sacred 
spot  is  built  upon  the  naked  rock.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  an  arcade  running  east  and  west ;  and  its 
inner  walls  are  lined  with  marble.  The  northern  divi- 
sion, which  belongs  to  the  Latins,  encloses  that  part  of 
Mount  Calvary  where  our  Lord  was  bound  on  the  cross. 
The  pavement  here  is  a  mosaic,  principally  composed  of 
red  marble,  as  if  to  mark  the  sacrilegious  deed  perpe- 
trated on  this  spot,  where  our  Saviour  shed  his  blood  to 
save  all  mankind  from  everlasting  death. 

4  In  the  southern  division  is  shown  a  hole  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  in  which  the  fatal  tree  was  planted 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  On  each  side  of  this 
were  fixed  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves,  that  of  the 
good  thief  being  on  the  right  of  our  Ix>rd  ;  that  is,  to- 
wards the  north  ;  for  our  Saviour's  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  west,  his  hack  hcing  towards  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  of  the  bad  thief  to  the  left,  or  south.  Upwards  of 
thirty  lamps  are  constantly  kept  burning  on  the  north 
side  of  the  arcade,  which  divides  the  summit  of  Cal- 
vary, and  fifty  on  the  southern  division.  Near  this  is 
shown  the  rent  which  was  made  in  the  rock  when  our 
Sa\nour  yielded  up  the  ghost.' 

While  in  Palestine,  the  Princess  Asmar  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  Amirn,  or  wife  of  the  Emir  Beschir, 
ruler  of  Lebanon,  to  whom  she  was  appointed  woman  of 
honour.  In  this  employment  she  seems  to  have  spent 
about  five  years  in  great  happiness.  During  that  period 
the  following  story,  highly  illustrative  of  eastern  man- 
ners, came  to  her  ears:—'  There  lived  at  Acre  a  Chris- 
tian merchant,  whose  son  also  dwelt  with  him  in  the 
same  house,  which  was  built  in  a  low  situatioti  close 
by  the  sea,  and  the  lower  apartments  of  which  were  in 
consequence  exceedingly  damp,  although  all  above  were 
airy  and  healthy  enough.  The  father  abode  on  the 
upper  storey,  and  the  son  lived  in  the  rooms  below.  The 
son  being  "on  the  point  of  marriage,  requested  of  his 
father,  as  a  great  favour,  that  he  would  consent  to 
change  apartments  with  him  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days, 
that  he  might  show  his  bride  becoming  honour.  To  this 
the  father  willingly  consented,  and  forthwith  made  room 
for  the  wedded  couple.  Sixteen  days  passed  away,  and 
yet  the  son  showed  no  disposition  to  restore  the  old  man 


his  rooms.  At  length  his  health  began  to  suffer  from 
the  change,  and  he  remonstrated  with  his  son  on  his 
want  of  good  faith,  who  assured  him  that  his  wife  en- 
tertained so  great  a  repugnance  to  descend,  that  he  had 
been  hitherto  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  prevail 
upon  her,  and  requested  yet  fifteen  days'  grace,  in  which 
time  he  undertook  to  overcome  her  scruples.  The  father 
again  yielded,  and  although  his  health  grew  worse  from 
day  to  day,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  period  agreed 
upon  had  expired,  when  he  again  renewed  his  demand 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  own  apartments :  whereupon  the 
son,  with  the  utmost  effrontery,  told  him  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  changing  his  quarters,  and  warned 
the  bid  man  not  to  pester  him  with  his  solicitations, 
upon  which  the  father  left  him,  absorbed  in  grief. 
Djezzar  (the  pasha),  who  always  knew  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  city,  cither  by  his  own  personal 
knowledge  (for,  like  the  caliphs  of  old,  he  was  fond  of 
wandering  about  in  disguise  in  search  of  adventures),  or  j 
by  information  derived  from  some  of  his  emissaries,  who 
were  ever  on  the  alert  to  pick  up  intelligence,  on  learn- 
ing these  circumstances,  sent  guards  to  bring  the  young 
man  before  him  :  and  when  they  had  brought  him.  anil 
he  stood  trembling  beneath  the  stern  and  relentless  gaze 
of  the  pasha,  who  sat  on  his  divan,  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  executioners,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  ready  at  a  word  to  strike  his  head  from  his  body 
with  his  drawn  scimitar,  Djezzar  addressed  him  in  a 
voice  which,  for  its  terror,  perhaps  never  had  an  equal, 
being  more  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion  or  a  bull  than  a 
human  sound.  Thundering  out  his  name,  he  asked  him 
of  what  religion  he  was?  The  young  man,  struck  dumb 
with  terror,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  At  length  he 
faltered  out  in  timid  accents  that  he  was  of  the  Christian 
communion,  thinking  all  the  while  that  they  would  be 
the  last  words  he  should  ever  utter. 

14  You  say  you  are  n  Christian,"  said  the  pasha  ;  "  let 
me  see  you,  then,  make  the  sign  by  which  the  Christians 
are  known."  Whereupon  the  young  man  crossed  him- 
self. 44  But  let  me  hear  distinctly  the  words  which  ac- 
company that  sign,"  shouted  out  Djezzar,  putting  his 
hand  on  his  dagger. 

44  Bismil  ab  w'  leben  w'  lroukh  alkaddus"— (In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost) — cried 
the  young  man,  half  dead  with  affright,  repeating  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  which,  as  nil  are  aware,  the  finger 
points  first  to  the  head,  then  to  the  heart,  and  then  to  j 
the  two  shoulders. 

44  It  seems,  then,"  said  the  pasha,  44  that  your  religion  ; 
teaches  you  that  the  father  should  be  above,  and  the  son 
beneath.  Hence,  thou  accursed  imp  of  injustice,  and 
let  me  hear  that  thou  hast  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
thy  faith,  if  thou  wishest  to  keep  thy  head  on  thy 
shoulders."  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  father 
was  not  long  in  obtaining  his  just  rights.' 

The  princess,  inspired  with  an  intense  wish  to  visit 
the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  left  the  palace  of  the 
Emir  Beschir,  and  sailed  for  Italy.  She  arrived  in  Rome 
in  1852.  where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  property.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  war  which  Ix-gan  with  the  sieges  of 
Acre  and  Bcyroot  deprived  her  of  the  assistance  of  her  ' 
friends,  the  Emir  of  Ix;banon  and  his  wife ;  while  a 
merchant  in  Bcyroot,  in  whose  hands  a  large  portion 
of  her  property  was  lodged,  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  war.  She  was  by  these  misfortunes  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  in  this  condition -was  induced 
to  travel  to  Paris,  where  she  endeavoured  to  cam  a 
subsistence  by  teaching  her  native  language.  The 
straits  to  which  hhc  was  sometimes  reduced,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  touching  anecdote : — 

4 1  had  hired  a  very  humble  apartment  in  an  esta- 
blishment belonging  to  a  noble  lady,  whose  fortune  had 
been  acquired  in  the  Eist.  Through  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  I  had  lost  all  I  possessed.  I  was,  indeed, 
reduced  to  the  bitterest  penury  ;  my  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence being  derived  from  a  pupil,  to  whom  I  had  been 
recommended  by  the  late  lamented  and  truly  kind- 
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hearted  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  untimely  fate  has 
robbed  many  an  unfortunate  of  his  only  true  friend,  to 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  two  lessons  a- week 
in  Arabic,  and  for  which  he  paid  me  at  the  rate  of 
three  francs  a  lesson.  For  some  time  I  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a  subsistence  by  this  means ;  for 
I  could  teach  several  Oriental  languages  ;  but  this  was 
my  only  pupiL  Small,  however,  as  this  pittance  was, 
I  determined  to  make  an  endeavour  to  live  upon  it, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  seeking  lusis- 
tance  at  the  hands  of  my  acquaintances.  As  my  means 
narrowed,  I  gradually  lessened  my  allowance  of  food, 
until,  at  length,  it  was  so  reduced  in  quantity  as  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  For 
months  I  had  allowed  myself  only  one  meal  a-day.  It 
consisted  of  a  litUe  semolina  boiled  in  water,  by  the  aid 
of  a  spirit-lamp  (for  I  had  no  means  of  purchasing  fuel), 
and  a  small  portion  of  bread.  My  case  now  became 
desperate;  for  I  had  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  shillings 
a-month  to  pay  for  my  lodging,  and  my  income  did  not 
exceed  five  shillings  a-week,  the  fee  of  two  lessons, 
which  I  gave  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Thus  week 
after  week  passed  over  my  head.  Every  day  the  cold 
hand  of  poverty  tightened  his  grasp.  The  fountains  of 
my  blood  were  almost  frozen  to  ice ;  I  was  as  a  shadow. 
My  voice  had  nearly  forsaken  me  ;  I  was  with  difficulty 
'     able  to  walk. 

*  On  j  day — never  shall  I  forget  it !  it  was  one  of  those 
upon  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  my  pupil, 
who  lived  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town— I  had  eaten 
nothing  for  thirty  hours ;  for  I  had  nothing  remaining 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  waited  with 
all  the  impatience  of  pinching  hunger  for  the  hour  at 
which  my  pupil  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  lesson.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  as  bitter  a  winter  as  ever  visited  that 
city.  The  snow  was  lying  thick  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  river  was  frozen  hard,  on  the  day  when,  scarcely 
able  to  crawl,  I  set  out  in  the  full  confidence  of  receiving 
the  price  of  my  labour,  with  which  I  purposed  to 
buy  food  to  save  myself  from  starvation.  At  length  I 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  my  pupil.  But  what  were 
my  sensations  on  being  told  by  him  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  a  ball,  and  consequently  could 
not  take  a  lesson  that  evcuing.  He  made  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  and  was, 
I  have  no  doubt,  sincere  in  his  protestations.  But  what 
frightful  words  were  these  to  one  whose  life  hung  upon 
■  the  miserable  pittance  which  she  expected  to  receive. 
(  My  heart  sank  within  me.  His  voice  sounded  like 
|  my  death-knell.  I  know  not  what  I  said ;  but  I  left 
him,  and  again  found  myself  treading  the  deep  snow, 
while  every  blast  seemed  to  freeze  my  blood  and  to  chill 
my  very  bones.' 

The  Princess  Asmar,  however,  afterwards  obtained 
several  additional  pupils ;  and  through  the  late  lamented 
Duke  of  Orleans  she  got  introductions  to  the  English 
ambassador,  and  to  M.  Guizot,  by  whose  advice  she 
visited  England,  '  where,  from  its  boundless  possessions 
in  the  East>  he  seemed  to  anticipate  a  larger  field  for 
the  exertion  of  my  humble  efforts  in  teaching  my 
native  language.'  The  Earl  of  Munster,  founder  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  kindly  befriended  her. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular,  and  is  truly  melancholy, 
that  each  of  the  lady's  patrons  met  with  an  untimely 
end.  The  Earl  of  Munster  suddenly  left  the  world 
in  March  1841,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  thrown 
out  of  his  carriage  and  killed  on  the  14th  of  July 
1842.  The  Princess  Asmar  has  resided  in  London 
since  the  latter  year,  but  she  says,  '  My  expectations 
of  deriving  an  income  by  teaching  my  native  lan- 
guage, and  translating  Oriental  works  and  manu- 
scripts, have  by  no  means  been  realised.  It  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  otherwise,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to 
spare  the  kind-hearted  nobleman  who  took  so  warm  an 
interest  in  my  welfare.  I  have,  moreover,  suffered  sadly 
in  health  since  my  stay  in  England,  where  my  formid- 
able enemy,  the  "  tic  doloureux,"  has  renewed  his  attacks 
with  redoubled  vigour,  occasionally  visiting  mo  with 


paroxysms  so  violent,  as  well  nigh  to  deprive  me  of 
reason.' 

We  take  leave  of  this  interesting  personage  with  the 
hope  with  which  she  concludes  her  narrative — that 
better  days  are  in  store  for  her ;  and  it  will  afford  us 
very  great  pleasure  if  our  notice  of  her  adventures  and 
misfortunes  should  help  on  that  desirable  end. 


MEMORABILIA  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Iv  l.*>!)3  it  wan  reported  that  a  Silcsian  child,  seven  years 
old,  had  a  tooth  of  solid  gold  growing  in  the  place  of  a 
cheek-tooth  it  had  recently  cast.  I  fortius,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Hrhnstadt,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  story  Wing  true,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  thin 
tooth  of  gold,  affirming  that  it  was  partly  natural  and 
partly  miraculous,  and  that  it  had  hern  went  by  Heaven  to 
that  child  to  console  the  poor  Christians  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Turks.  In  the  same  vear  that  Professor  Hurtius 
published  his  history  of  the  golden  tooth,  Itullandus  wrote 
another  history  of  it.  Two  years  afterwards  the  learned 
Ingo-terus  wrote  a  very-  elaborate  and  scientific  reply,  in 
opposition  to  the  notions  of  Itullandus.  Then  another 
great  man,  Libaviu*.  collected  nil  that  had  been  said  on 
the  golden  tooth,  and  apjtcnded  hi*  own  peculiar  doctrine 
concerning  it.  Lastly,  a  goldsmith  examined  this  wonder- 
ful and  precious  tooth,  and  discovered  that  it  was  an  im- 
position; the  natural  tooth  having  In-en  very  dexterously 
covered  w  ith  a  piece  of  gold  leaf. 

The  ancient  Welsh  took  particular  care  of  their  teeth, 
keeping  them  perfectly  white  bv  frequently  rubbing  them 
with  a  stick  of  green  hazel  ami  a  woollen  rk.th.  To  pre- 
vent their  premature  decay,  they  invariably  abstained 
from  every  kind  of  hot  food.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  one  Matthew  Flint,  a  dentist,  received 
from  Richard  III.  a  grant  of  sixpence  per  day,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  poor  of  London  with- 
out charge  to  them. 

In  reference  to  a  popular  notion  that  sugar  injures  the 
teeth,  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  in  his  work  on  The  HrilisJi 
Colonics,  voL  ii.,  says,  *  Let  those  who  believe  this  un- 
founded assertion  visit  the  sugar  plantations,  and  look 
at  the  negroes  and  their  children,  whose  teeth  are  daily 
employed  in  the  mastication  of  sugar,  and  they  will  be 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  statement.'  It  may  bo 
added,  that  Dr  Willis  having  imputed  this  corrosive  quality 
to  sugar,  I)r  Slare  disproved  the  notion,  by  relating,  in  the 
PhUcwphiml  Tfuift.-tumt,  No.  XM,  that 'his  grandfather 
had  all  his  lifetime  Wen  in  the  habit  of  eating  at  his 
breakfast  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  spread  upon  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  that  he'uscd  also  to  put  sugar  into  his 
ale  and  beer,  and  even  into  the  sauce  he  ate  with  his 
meat.  When  eighty  years  of  age,  he  hod  all  his  teeth 
strong  rind  firm,  aide  to  crunch  the  hardest  crust,  and 
free  from  all  pain  or  soreness  in  his  gums.  In  his  eiglity- 
sornnd  year  one  of  his  teeth  dropped  out,  and  soon  after 
he  lost  another,  which  was  one  of  the  front  teeth — in  fact, 
all  his  teeth  dropped  out  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years; 
but  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  were  replaced  by  the 
growth  of  a  perfectly  new  set.  His  hair  was  at  that  time 
of  a  very  white  colour,  but  it  now  became  much  darker. 
He  enjoyed  good  health  and  strength,  and  died  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  commonest  tooth-powder*  of  the  present  day 
consists  of  pulverised  orris  root,  burnt  hartshorn,  charcoal, 
Armenian  bole,  nud  dragon's  blood;  the  orris  root  being 
used  merely  to  give  it  a  pleasant  flavour,  aud  to  conceal 
any  disagreeable  diluvium  emitted  from  the  mouth.  Hut 
the  finest  of  all  dentifrices  is  the  plain  camphorated  tooth- 
powder;  for  while  the  camphor  does  no  injury  to  the 
teeth,  it  instantly  destroys  thiwc  minute  creatures  which 
produce  the  tartar  and  green  incrustation  on  the  cnamcL 
To  promote  a  general  cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  the  fact 
cannot  be  too  often  repented,  that  a  microscopic  observer, 
M.  Mandl,  has  discovered  that  not  only  the  foul  mucous 
covering  of  the  tongue,  but  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  cousists 
of  the  dead  remains  of  millions  of  infusorial  animalouhe. 
Leuwcnhoek  discovered  long  ngo  that  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  human  mouth  abounded  in  living  specimens  of 
these  minute  being*  ;  but  it  remained  for  M.  Mandl  to  make 
known  that  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  consists  of  their  dead 
bodies  compactly  united  together  in  one  mass  by  chemical 
decomposition.  When  a  portion  of  this  tartar  of  the  teeth 
is  softened  in  clear  water,  and  placed  under  a  powerful 
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microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  their  delicate  skeletons. 
M.  Mandl,  who  is  unable  to  account  for  their  origin  in  the 
mouth,  says  they  arc  most  observable  in  those  persons  who 
live  on  spare  diet,  and  ho  recommends,  as  the  Quickest 
mode  of  destroying  them,  the  application  of  a  tooth-brush 
dipped  in  brandy  or  in  any  other  ardent  spirit. 

Europeans  pride  themselves  on  teeth  of  pearly  white- 
ness; but  many  Asiatic  nations  take  pains  to  impart  a  black 
colour  to  their  teeth.  The  Chinese,  in  order  to  blacken  their 
teeth,  chew  the  fruit  of  the  arecti,  commonly  called  the 
betel-nut,  from  its  being  generally  rolled  up  in  the  leaves 
of  the  pipcr-betcL.  The  Tonquinese  and  Siamese  practise 
the  same  custom,  which  renders  their  teeth  as  black  as 
ebony.  It  is  not  until  they  arc  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  that  they  undergo  this  staining  process,  which  is 
performed  lx>th  on  l*oys  and  girls,  and  occupies  three  or 
four  days,  during  which  time  they  take  only  liquid  nourish- 
ment, for  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  the  pigment  if  they 
swallowed  food  masticated  with  their  newly-dyed  tcsth. 
All  persons,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  submit  to  this 
dyeing  operation,  alleging  that  they  should  think  it  a  dis- 
grace to  grow  up  to  manhood  or  womanhood  with  teeth  as 
white  as  those  of  dogs  and  elephants.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  Indians  liavc  highly  esteemed  the  charcoal  of 
the  arcca-nut  as  a  preservative  of  the  teeth.  I)r  Lind,  an 
eminent  physician,  formerly  of  Bengal,  relates  that  by  its 
means  he  preserved  all  his  teeth  perfectly  sound  to  the 
age  of  eighty  ;  and  several  persons,  long  resident  in  the 
East  Indies,  assert  that  they  also  found  it  to  l>e  a  great 
preservative  of  the  teeth,  and  a  certain  preventive  of  the 
toothache.  Professor  Hertz,  a  celebrated  Prussian  den- 
tist, says  that  those  who  use  the  arcca-nut  tooth-powder 
will  never  require  the  assistance  of  himself  or  any  of  his 
fraternity. 

Dentists  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  ligatures  of  gold, 
platina,  or  silk,  between  teeth  which  cross  or  press  upon 
each  other,  to  make  them  grow  equal  and  regular ;  but 
M.  Delabarre  uses  for  this  purpose  Indian-rubber,  which, 
swelling  with  the  heat  of  the  mouth,  is  better  adapted  for 
pressing  upon  the  teeth,  and  causing  them  to  assume  a 
uniform  and  straight  position. 


THE  LINK  WE  HAVE  CHOSEN. 

Were  the  computation  made,  we  would  find  that  rune- 
tenths  of  our '  successful  men'  were  those  who,  without  any 
extraordinary  share  of  genius,  had  risen  to  their  present 
eminence  by  diligence  and  perseverance  in  the  line  they 
had  chosen.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise:  the  knowledge 
of  any  business  is  not  born  with  us ;  it  requires  much  time 

there  is 


it  ion  to  master  its  details,  and  even  then  thi 
elbowing  and  jostling  to  get  forward  in  the 
at  it  requires  almost  the  whole  of  our  menta 


of  life,  thai 

bodily  energies  to  keep  us  abreast  with  the  multitude  of 
competitors  who  have  started  in  the  same  direction.  If  we 
begin  to  dissipate  our  energies  on  a  variety  of  objects, 
we  arc  just  in  fact  stepping  aside  from  the  race-course  to 
take  on  additional  weight,  and  ten  to  one  we  get  distanced 
for  our  ambitious  folly.  Much  less  can  a  man  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, if,  after  toiling  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  one 
course,  he  shall  suddenly  stop  short,  and  recommence  the 
struggle  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
instances  of  men  at  a  late  ]>eriod  of  their  lives  engaging  in 
new  pursuits,  and  rising  to  remarkable  eminence ;  but  in 
most  of  such  cases  the  change  has  liecn  caused  by  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  extraordinary  genius— genius,  indeed, 
which  had  formerly  been  misdirected,  and  w  hich  is  not  the 
lot  of  one  man  in  a  thousand  to  possess.  I-ct  his  wishes 
be  what  they  may,  it  is  not  in  the  jwwer  of  every  organ- 
plaver  to  become  a  Herschcl,  or  of  every  barber  to  become 
an  Ark wright.  If  such  examples,  as  lias  been  prettily  said, 
are  Mights  for  hope,'  they  arc  also  beacons  for  caution,  and 
the  great  mass  of  society  had  better  still  receive  them 
under  the  latter  interpretation.  Opportunities  may  no 
doubt  occur  where  an  over-timorous  caution  in  the  matter 
of  professional  change  may  prevent  success ;  but  such  op- 
portunities form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  as 
mankind  are  not  in  general  guided  by  exceptions,  it 
be  wisdom  to  adhere  to  the  rule. 


QUARRELS. 

there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides.  A 
may' be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot  bo 
produced  without  a  flint,  as  well  as  a  steel ;  either  of  them 


quarrel 
prodi 
may 


on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow.-^Sou/A. 


FAREWELL. 

[The  following  piece  appeared  originally  in  an  Ayr 
It  is  the  composition  of  a  voun?  woman,  named  Parker,  of  Iriss 
birth,  who  lives  in  that  town,  in  humble  but  respectable  cfrcu»>- 
stances.  Miss  Parker  has  lately  attracted  considerable  local  aftcxr- 
tion  on  account  of  her  poetical  productions,  of  which  the  yn  mm* 
is  a  fair  specimen.  It  refers  to  a  real  event,  the  disappointment  sf 
a  young  woman  who  went  to  Australia  to  be  married  to  a  y>  utb 
to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  but  who,  on  her  arriving  thera, 
neglected  her.  In  consequence  of  which  she  was  obliged  to  mum 
home.] 

Yits,  our  last  farewell  is  breathed, 

And  we  part,  for  ever  part ; 
Every  tie  is  now  un  wreathed 

Which  had  bound  us  heart  to  heart ; 
For  too  plainly  1  discover 

All  is  perfidy  in  thee ; 
Everj-  dream  of  Joy  Is  over. 

Hut  my  heart,  my  heart  is  free. 

Proudly  is  love's  cincture  broken, 

Which  encircled  it  too  long: 
Not  for  slightful  language  spoken— 

But  the  deep,  deep  sense  of  wrong. 
In  my  bosom's  fond  romancing. 

How  I  formed  thee  bright  and  pure  ; 
Each  fond  vow  my  love  enhancing— 

Breathed,  alas  !  but  to  allure. 


Love,  when  cold  i 

When  'tis  too  severely  tried. 
Struggles  long ;  but  what  avail*  it. 

It  must  yield  at  length  to  | 
Ah  !  how  each  contending  | 

In  my  tortured  bosom  strove  ; 
Grief,  and  pride,  and  adoration— 

For  'twas  deeper  still  than  love. 

All  was  agony  and  madness 

In  ray  breast  ai 
Then  a  calm  and 

Gave  a  darker  tinge  to  pate. 
Now  this  heart, 

Nerves  Itself  with 
Though  foraaken, 

It  thy  tardy  vows  can  spurn. 

For  the  storms  of  grief  are  over. 

And  a  death  like  stillness  reigns : 
Yes,  mistaken,  heartless  lover. 

Love  no  longer  bow 
Love  thee  now  I  my  soul 

Bend  to  woo  thy  faithless  smile- 
Now  accept  thy  heart !  Td  spurn  it. 

Though  my  own  should  burst  the 

For  our  last  farewell  is  breathed, 

And  we  part,  for  ever  part ; 
Every  tie  Is  now  nnwreathed 

►  heart  to 


NEW  WORK  OF  WILLIAM  AND  ROBERT  ClJAMBKRi 


Next  week  wul  appear  the  First  Number  of  CFIAMBKR5"S  MIS- 
CELLANY OF  USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  TRACT*, 
consisting  of  a  large  foolscap  octayo^sheet,  price  Id,  This 

bi-*<?h  Jocssal,  will  differ  materially  from  it.  Each  numser 
will  present  a  distinct  subject,  as,  for  example,  the  biography  rf  • 
distinguished  person,  an  interesting  historiette,  a  moral  or  tumor- 
ous tale,  a  favourite  ballad,  a  manual  of  adricn  in  reference  tf  s 
branch  of  social  or  domestic  economy.  Ate.  While  cunt  r<  the 
numbers  will  consist  of  a  sheet  at  a  penny,  others  will  be  corn  pd<-ir 
in  half  a  sheet  at  a  halfpenny,  or  In  a  quarter  sheet  at  a  farther. 
Besides  being  published  in  numbers,  the  work  will  bo  iasned  in 
sewed  monthly  parts,  price fivtjtrnce :  two  of  these  forming  a  volume 
1 2.VJ  page*;' ,  price  one ihillinti,  neatly  done  up  in  board*  for  the  tabk 
or  library.  The  annual  cost  of  the  work,  therefore,  will  not  exceed 
four  shillings  In  numbers,  Ave  shillings  in  monthly  parts,  and  u 
shillings  in  volumes— a  degree  of 
considered,  which  has  no  parallel. 

To  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  country  gentlemen,  heads  <i 
families,  owners  of  houses  of  business,  and  all  others  gent-raOy  n- 
terestod  in  improving  Ike  minds  and  general  etmdititm  of  ' 
CHAMBBas's  Miscellany  or  Ussscl  asd  Ext 
Tracts  is  respectfully  submitted  for  distribution  and 
Every  faculty  will  be  afforded  by  tbe 

•  or  in  any 
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LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE — 1844. 

LONDON  TO  THE  LIMAGNE. 

France  again !  Yes,  I  had  still  some  things  to  see  in  it, 
itill  some  interesting  scenes  to  visit — scenes  remarkable 
citlier  for  their  physical  features,  or  their  historical  asso- 
ciations, or  for  both.  I  wanted  to  see  Auvergne—  to 
see  its  rich  green  plains,  to  loiter  on  its  mountain-tops, 
to  have  a  word  to  say  of  its  people — the  wreck  of  that 
intrepid  nation,  who  showed  a  bolder  front  to  Ciesar  than 
any  other  of  the  Celtic  races.  Perhaps,  also,  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration,  that  Auvergne  is  out  of 
the  usual  track  of  English  idlers.  Not  that  it  is  un- 
known to  our  summer  tourists ;  but  they  are  travellers 
of  a  peculiar  stamp ;  men  who  walk  on  foot,  hammer  in 
pocket,  and  who  would  rather  dine  under  the  canopy  of 
a  rock  than  in  the  salons  of  Tortoni,  of  the  Troia  Freres 
Provenceaux,  or  any  other  scene  of  Parisian  splen- 
dour. 

Mohammedans  perform  a  duty  in  toiling  their  way  to 
Mecca,  Hindoos  are  known  to  creep  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  Ganges — geologists  visit  Auvergne.  Auvergne 
may  be  called  the  Mecca  of  students  of  nature,  and  the 
l'uy  de  Dome  their  altar.  I  will  go  to  the  Puy  de  Dome 
next  time  I  visit  France,  said  I ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  1844,  I  was  fortunately  able  to  perform 
my  promise.  I  did  not  go  like  a  geologist — solitary, 
with  a  hammer  and  haversack — for  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  geologist,  but  only  a  humble  admirer  of  the  great 
truths  respecting  our  planet  which  the  science  of  geology 
discloses.  I  went  as  a  loiterer,  to  see  what  curious 
things  could  be  seen;  and  on  this,  as  on  a  previous 
continental  excursion,  was  accompanied  by  two  persons 
very  dear  to  me — a  wife  and  sister. 

Folkestone,  Boulogne,  Paris— that  was  our  route.  It 
was  my  first  visit  to  Folkestone,  a  strangely  crooked, 
up  and  down,  collection  of  houses,  situated  in  a  nook 
of  the  bold,  white,  cliff-shores  of  the  Channel,  and 
which,  thanks  to  railway  communication,  is  beginning 
to  spirit  up  wonderfully  as  a  port,  so  as  almost  to 
threaten  Dover  and  its  hotels  with  destruction.  Rail- 
ways are  clearly  going  to  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy, 
and  the  first  of  their  clever  feats  will  be  the  revolution- 
ising of  inns — substituting  large  houses,  in  which  ac- 
commodation will  be  given  on  a  wholesale  and  cheap 
principle,  for  the  expensive  resorts  of  past  times.  There 
is  a  capital  hotel  of  this  new  order  at  Folkestone — a  vast 
concern,  elegant,  yet  moderate  in  charge,  and  which 
seems  a  happy  union  of  the  foreign  with  the  English 
system  of  things.  From  this  rising  port  steamboats  now 
run  daily  across  to  Boulogne,  in  ready  communication 
«'ith  the  Parisian  diligences ;  and  in  one  of  these  craft 
we  left  the  shores  of  old  England,  and  were  speedily, 
though  not  very  pleasantly,  borne  to  the  opposite  coast. 
Boulogne  I  had  seen  frequently  before,  and  cared  nothing 


about;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  town  is 
improving  under  the  influence  of  English  custom — in 
fact,  is  becoming  an  English  watering-place.  The  Eng- 
lish, however,  find  a  few  odd  arrangements,  which,  with 
their  unaccommodating  straightforwardness,  they  can- 
not well  sec  the  meaning  of.  Does  any  lover  of  the  sea, 
or  any  family  to  whom  sea-air  is  prescribed,  wish  to 
take  a  little  sail  in  a  boat?  the  permission  of  the  Chef  de 
Douanne  must  first  be  asked  and  obtained— because,  who 
knows  but  they  are  going  to  smuggle.  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  a  pailful  of  salt-water  to  bathe  a  weakly  infant  ? 
the  permission  of  this  great  man  is  also  indispensable — 
in  plain  terms,  you  must  have  a  custom-house  order  to 
be  allowed  to  take  a  bowl  of  water  from  the  ocean. 
Wherefore  such  absurdity  ?  Is  not  the  ocean  big  enough 
for  everybody  ?  A  steam-engine,  let  alone  a  wash-hand 
basin,  could  not  drain  it*  Simple  man !  The  arrange- 
ment affects  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom :  you  may  be 
going  to  make  salt  from  the  water,  and  so  defraud  the 
revenue !  John  Bull  always  returns  from  the  continent 
a  wiser  man. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  June,  in  time 
to  make  a  few  visits  to  the  Exposition  of  National  In- 
dustry in  the  Champs  Elysecs,  of  which  a  sketch  has 
already  made  its  appearance  in  these  pages,  and  there- 
fore pass  we  on  southwards  by  railway  to  Orleans, 
whence  we  are  once  more  conducted  down  the  Loire  to 
Bloia  in  one  of  the  queer  little  steamers  which  I  formerly 
described — a  composition  of  wood  patched  with  tin,  and 
which  I  fancy  they  dare  not  wash  for  fear  of  rubbing  it 
in  pieces.  Blois  and  its  environs  need  no  second  de- 
scription. The  only  novelty  which  we  saw  on  this 
occasion  was  the  communal  or  town  library.  Most  of 
the  capitals  of  departments  in  France  possess  public 
libraries,  supported  by  local  taxes,  and  encouraged 
with  presents  of  books  from  government.  Of  course 
they  are  open  to  every  one  who  likes  to  visit  them  for 
the  purpose  of  study  without  hindrance  or  payment. 
This  one  at  Blois  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  the 
libraries  swept  from  the  adjacent  monasteries  at  the 
Revolution,  and  is  rich  in  curious  antique  books 
written  on  vellum,  and  beautifully  illuminated.  Some 
we  saw  were  as  old  as  five  to  six  hundred  years,  and 
had  been  used  as  works  of  devotion  by  royal  and 
pious  personages.  A  magnificent  modern  work  was 
shown  to  us,  now  publishing  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  and  purporting  to  be  illustrations  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Issued  in  livraisons,  copies  are 
presented  to  various  public  libraries  throughout  the 
country,  where  they  remain  for  the  improvement  of 
students  in  the  fine  arts.  The  work  is  produced  from 
a  large  printing  establishment  in  Paris,  supported  out 
of  the  national  resources,  for  executing,  among  other 

|  things,  books  which  could  not  be  undertaken  without  a 

I  prospect  of  loss  by  private  enterprise. 
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Blois  in  somewhat  off  the  route  southwards,  and  we 
could  leave  it  only  by  means  of  a  hired  caleche,  for 
which— to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  French  travelling 
expenses — 1  paid  the  small  sum  of  74  francs  (L.3,  Is.  8d.) 
to  carry  us  a  distance  of  about  fifty-six  English  miles. 
Bourges  was  our  destination,  and  it  was  not  reached  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  At  Vierzon,  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  where  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  the  country  altered  in  character  from  exten- 
sive alluvial  plains  to'undulating  hill  and  dale,  and  here 
commenced  on  the  road-sides  those  long  continuous  lines 
of  walnut-trees  which  extend  in  various  directions 
through  the  centre  of  France.  Orchards  also  became 
numerous ;  and  occasionally  we  had  glimpses  of  uplands 
warmly  clothed  in  vegetation,  and  dotted  with  villages. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
in  this  part  of  France,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are 
patterns  of  industry.  Not  an  idle  man,  woman,  or  child 
— or,  I  may  add,  cow — is  to  be  anywhere  seen.  The  men 
and  women  were  busily  engaged  in  rural  labour,  while 
the  girls,  in  tending  a  few  sheep,  employ  themselves 
in  knitting  or  spinning  with  the  distaff.  Yet,  although 
the  people  work  hard,  and  are  to  all  appearance  their 
own  masters,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  worldly  comforts.  They  were  universally 
bare-legged,  and  wore  wooden  shoes,  while  their  cottages 
appeared  to  contain  little  furniture.  The  beasts  of 
draught  we  met  were  principally  cows  and  asses,  the 
former  yoked  in  pairs  by  the  horns,  and  forming  a  dis- 
mal picture  of  poverty  and  oppression. 

Bourges,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  France,  has 
nothing  of  interest  to  detain  the  stranger  except  an  old 
cathedral,  locally  celebrated  for  its  painted  glass  win- 
dows; which,  however,  did  not  strike  us  as  worth  more 
than  a  transient  notice.  Wo  were  therefore  glad  to  quit 
the  place  on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and  proceed  to 
Moulins,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  which  a  diligence 
with  five  horses  spiritedly  conquered  in  nine  hours. 
Approaching  Moulins,  we  find  ourselves  entering  the 
fine  flat  vale  of  the  Allicr,  rich  in  tall  trees  and  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Artificial  grasses  likewise 
make  their  appearance  in  the  fields ;  and  although  it  is 
only  the  8th  of  July,  bands  of  reapers  are  already  busy 
cutting  down  the  grain. 

Moulins  has  a  vastly  superior  appearance  to  Bourges. 
The  streets  are  generally  open,  and  pretty  well  paved ; 
there  are  several  spacious  airing-grounds,  adorned  with 
trees,  both  within  the  town  and  in  the  environs ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  opulent  classes  are  numerous  and 
elegant.  The  Allicr,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Loire,  is  here  crossed  by  a  long  stone 
bridge;  but  though  broad,  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  full  of 
sand-banks,  and  of  little  value  in  inland  navigation. 

It  was  our  object  to  push  on  from  this  very  agreeable 
town  to  Clermont,  or,  more  correctly,  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, but  from  this  we  were  persuaded  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  if  we  were  going  to  Vichy.  The  walls  were 
plastered  with  affiches  about  Vichy.  Diligences  would 
take  you  and  bring  you  back  from  Vichy  in  a  day  for 
a  mere  trifle.  Men  in  blouses  waylaid  you  at  corners 
of  streets,  asking  if  you  wanted  conveyances  to  Vichy. 
Vichy,  Vichy— the  very  atmosphere  was  full  of  Vichy. 
One  cannot  stand  up  against  these  pervading  influences, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  give  in  at  once  with  a  good 
grace.  I  know  nothing  of  Vichy,  said  I,  but  let  us  go 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is ;  we  shall  not  be  at 
any  rate  much  out  of  our  way.  So  the  second  morning 
after  our  arrival  in  Moulins  found  us  in  the  coupe  of  a 
little  diligence,  which  in  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  each,  over  a  hilly  tract  of  country, 
safely  delivered  us  at  this  place  of  general  request — 
the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  France. 

Situated  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier, 
Vichy  was  fifty  years  ago  a  poor  old  town  resorted  to 
by  a  few  invalids  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  waters.  In 
the  present  day,  the  two  or  three  original  streets  have 
shrunk  almost  out  of  existence,  and  there  has  sprung  up 
a  new  town— a  miniature  sketch  of  tho  finer  parts  of 


Paris— hotels,  boarding-houses,  shops,  salons  de  lecture, 
cafes,  a  bath-house,  and  Champs  Elysees.  Such  modern 
improvements,  with  the  pretty  surrounding  scenery,  the 
shelter  of  well-wooded  hills,  and  the  real  or  imaginary 
quality  of  the  springs,  have  conspired  to  render  Vichy  an 
attraction  during  the  season  from  all  parts  of  France.  At 
the  centre  of  the  open  space  near  which  the  chief  hotels  ] 
are  situated,  stands  the  Batiment  Thermal,  or  bath-  | 
house,  covering  the  spot  through  which  the  principal 
springs  force  their  way  to  the  surface.  This  building, 
occupying,  as  I  should  suppose,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  is  a  handsome  stone  structure,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  at  each  end,  and  a  promenade  through  the  centre, 
whence  are  the  entrances  to  the  suites  of  baths  along  the 
sides.  In  the  storey  above  is  a  splendid  ball-room,  card 
and  billiard-rooms,  open  every  evening  to  subscribers. 
The  grand  resort  of  the  valetudinarian  residents  is  the 
gallery  along  the  north  end  of  the  building,  where 
the  waters  are  dispensed  all  day  long  by  women  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  As  at  the  German  watering- 
places,  no  pumps  are  employed.  The  water  comes 
gushing  up  in  volumes  to  the  surface,  and  with  such 
force,  as  would  pretty  nearly  drive  a  mill  Welling  up 
in  this  manner  into  circular  basins  of  stone,  the  fluid 
from  each  spring  is  ladled  out  in  tumblers  to  the  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  drinkers,  without  charge.  All  may 
drink  copiously  and  daily,  and  nothing  beyond  a  trifle  at 
the  end  of  the  season  is  expected  to  be  imparted  to  the 
diligent  and  ever  obliging  Ganymede.  The  springs  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  differ  a  little  from  each 
other  both  with  respect  to  heat  and  chemical  properties. 
All  are  thermal,  varying  from  86  to  110  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, or  that  very  agreeable  range  of  temperature 
usually  employed  for  artificial  hot-baths.  Carbonate 
of  soda  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  composition, 
along  with  such  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  1 
gives  a  lively  effervescence  to  the  water,  and  renders  the 
swallowing  of  some  half-dozen  tumblers  in  a  morning  a 
less  difficult  feat  than  could  at  first  be  imagined.  Each 
of  the  springs  has  its  particular  worshippers ;  but  the 
Grande-Grille— so  called  from  being  surrounded  with 
an  iron  rail — situated  in  the  northern  gallery  of  the  Bati- 
ment,  is  the  general  favourite.  The  feeling  on  the  palate 
from  this  famed  liquid,  is  that  of  a  glass  of  warm  soda- 
water.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  water  seems  pure  and 
colourless ;  but  when  suffered  to  stand,  it  yields  a  yel- 
lowish calcareous  deposit  Impalpable  as  are  the  va- 
rious materials  contained  in  the  waters,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  springs  throw  up  not  less  than  80.0<>0 
pounds'  weight  of  solid  substances  daily,  and  are  be-  j 
lieved  to  have  done  so,  with  little  variation,  since  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  and  probably  for  thou-  i 
sands  of  years  before  that  event.  Their  degree  of  tem- 
perature has  been  less  regular.  The  waters  were  warmer 
in  past  times,  and  the  heat  is  said  to  be  gradually, 
though  very  slowly,  decreasing.  Finally,  as  is  reason- 
ably conjectured,  they  will  cool  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  water,  and  probably  cease  to  maintain 
the  same  mineral  character.  The  heat  which  warms 
them — the  subsiding  remains  of  volcanic  action — will, 
it  is  supposed,  ultimately  expire;  yet  at  so  distant  a 
day,  that  the  hotel  -  keepers  of  Vichy,  who  are  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned  in  seeing  the  springs  keep 
merrily  in  action,  may,  I  believe,  remain  at  ease  on  the 
subject 

For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fresh 
air,  abundant  out-door  exercise,  and  relief  from  common 
cares,  form  the  chief  magic  of  a  visit  to  Vichy,  as  to  most 
other  watering-places.  Up  in  the  morning  by  five  or 
six  o'clock,  professedly  to  drink  the  waters,  troops  of 
Parisians  may  be  seen  strolling  in  the  beautiful  walks 
adjacent  to  the  Batiment  Therm aL  Four  or  five  hours 
of  this  sort  of  exercise  send  them  to  breakfast  in  their 
respective  boarding-houses,  which  breakfast — le  grand 
iUjeun£— is,  in  point  of  fact  an  early  dinner.  In  two 
hours  or  so  after  this  repast,  those  who  are  recommended 
to  bathe  adjourn  to  the  everlasting  Batiment  and  those 
who  do  not  care  for  bathing  disperse  themselves  over 
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From  being  a  iheet  of  water,  however,  to  being  dry  land, 
there  were  various  stages,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  organic 
remains  in  the  calcareous  strata.  An  examination  of 
these  with  the  microscope  affords  a  striking  notion  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  from  active  to  inert 
matter.  Several  beds  or  strata  of  limestone  are  found 
to  consist  of  the  remains  of  shell-fish — a  species  of  mol- 
lusca  shaped  like  small  tubes.  •  If,  then,'  observes  the 
ingenious  Scrope,  in  his  Geology  of  Central  France — 
'  if,  then,  we  consider  that  repeated  strata,  averaging 
five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
sisting of  these  tubes,  appear  once  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Limagne,  occupying  a  sur- 
face of  many  hundred  square  miles,  we  shall  arrive  at 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  countless  myriads  of  minute 
beings  belonging  to  a  single  species  of  mollusca,  which 
have  lived  and  died  in  turn  within  the  bosom  of  this 
extensive  lake!'  The  investigations  which  have  dis- 
closed these  phenomena,  have  likewise  mado  known 
that  the  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  Limagne  contain 
the  fossil  remains  of  gigantic  animals  now  extinct,  of 
palms  and  other  plants,  with  leaves  of  vast  size,  and  of 
insects  suitable  to  a  climate  now  unknown  in  France — 
the  whole  indisputably  proving  that  this  part  of  the 
world,  not  to  speak  of  any  other,  has  in  the  lapse  ot 
time  undergone  mighty  revolutions  and  changes ;  that 
its  present  features  are  but  the  wreck  of  a  pre-existing 
and  entirely  different  state  of  things. 


THE  VILLAGE  HEROINE. 

A  TALK. 

'So  old  Giles  Gibbons  is  dying,  I  hear,'  exclaimed  the 
Widow  Benson,  addressing  her  son,  who  had  just  entered 


the  Champs  Elyseea,  the  highways  and  byways,  and 
the  country  for  miles  around.  At  this  stage  of  daily 
routine,  voi tares  rise  prodigiously  in  their  fare,  and  the 
long  line  of  asses  d  louer  one  by  one  disappear.  Gentle- 
men, in  caps  and  beards  of  a  foot  long,  ladies,  and  chil- 
dren, trot  off  the  field,  and  the  town  is  left  in  genteel 
silence  till  dinner  proper,  which  is  theoretically  pro- 
mised at  five  o'clock;  but  as  no  single  movement  in 
France  is  exact  to  the  hour,  it  is  half-past  before  seats 
are  taken  at  that  magnificent  array,  the  table  d'hote. 

|  The  evening  is  sacred  to  cigar-smoking,  the  cafe.  It  bal, 
and  conversation  en  familU,  all  who  lodge  in  a  house 

[  being  free  of  the  saloon  or  drawing-room.  At  eleven 
o'clock  or  thereabouts  the  fatigues  and  indulgences  of 
the  day  begin  to  operate  visibly  on  the  eyelids,  and  be- 

|  fore  midnight,  every  one  has  betaken  himself  to  repose. 
It  is  not  probable  that  many  of  the  idlers  who 
kill  time  in  this  pleasant  manner  at  Vichy,  spend  a 
thought  on  the  geological  character  of  the  country 
around,  or  are  aware  that  the  town,  with  its  Champa 
Klysees,  its  cafes,  and  its  salles,  occupies  the  bed  of  a 
hike  once  as  large  as  some  of  the  sheets  of  water  in 
North  America.  Thousands  of  years  have  doubtless 
elapsed  since  the  sun  was  reflected  from  the  tranquil 
surface  of  this  magnificent  mirror,  yet  the  tokens  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  lake  lie  scattered  over  plain  and 
upland,  and  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  as  he 
journeys  forward  into  Auvergne.  The  environs  of 
Vichy,  indeed,  form  part  of  that  extensive,  though  not 
altogether  level  plain,  which  has  been  designated  the 
Limagne — a  term  which  seems  to  have  the  same  root 
as  Leman,  the  name  applied  to  the  lake  near  Geneva 
I  While  Lake  Leman,  an  expansion  of  the  Khone,  has 
not  been  able  to  empty  itself,  in  consequence  of  the 
hard  nature  of  its  western  boundary,  the  lake  once 
covering  the  Limagne  has  in  the  course  of  ages  sawn 
and  washed  away  its  lower  confines,  and  now  all  is 
gone.  Where  there  was  onco  a  long  and  deep  sheet  of 
water,  there  are  now  beautiful  valleys  and  plains, 
through  which  winds  the  comparatively  small  river 
Allier  and  its  tributaries. 

Although  rich  and  fertile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vichy,  we  do  not  prize  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the 
Limagne  till  we  cross  some  rounded  hills  on  the  road 
southwards  to  Clermont  On  attaining  the  brow  of  the 
last  of  these  green  and  woody  hills,  we  have  the  Limagne 

,  spread  out  before  us  in  all  the  glory  of  summer.  The 
garden  of  France  is  at  our  feet  The  morning  on  which 
we  reached  this  interesting  spot  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season,  and  our  eye  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  in  the  whole  plain — rich  in  orchards,  vine- 
yards, bright  green  fields,  and  yellow  crops  of  grain — 
as  far  as  its  mountain  boundary,  formed  by  the  range 
of  Puys,  or  volcanic  peaks,  which  it  was  our  object  to 
visit  A  whito  cloud  alone  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
central  peak,  the  1'uy  de  Dome,  marking  its  superior 
height  and  grandeur.  The  scene  was  grateful  even  to 
the  senses  of  our  voiturier,  although  he  must  have  seen 
it  hundreds  of  times  before.  *  Le  Puy  de  Dome!  le 
Puy  de  Dome!  la  voila!'  he  exclaimed,  pointing  with 
his  whip  in  the  direction  of  the  great  mountain  ;  4  il  a 
monte  son  chapeau;'  and  down  ran  our  vehicle  with 
redoubled  speed  into  the  plain  before  us. 

While  the  carriage  may  be  supposed  to  be  rolling  on 
its  way  to  Clermont  between  long  rows  of  walnut- 
trees,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at  what  is  supposed  to 
have  l>een  the  former  condition  of  this  beautiful  valley. 
The  idea  that  the  Limagne  once  contained  a  lake,  is 
one  of  the  results  of  modern  geology.  The  soil  of 
the  country  is  alluvium,  mixed  with  stones  of  volca- 
nic origin  washed  from  heights,  and  resting  on  limestone 

,  strata.  In  some  places  are  seen  masses  of  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks;  also  basaltic  heights  covering 
the  calcareous  substratum.  Limestone,  of  a  kind 
which  the  included  organic  remains  show  to  have  been 
deposited  from  fresh  water,  is  so  abundant  throughout 
the  district,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  country 

'   is  nothing  more  than  the  bottom  of  an  exhausted  lake. 


the  cottage,  and  sunk  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
day  upon  the  settle  which  stood  beside  the  fire. 

4  Dying?'  repeated  the  young  man,  starting  and  look- 
ing at  his  mother  with  an  expression  which  Becmed  to 
beseech  her  to  unsay  her  words. 

4  Yes,  dying,'  she  rejoined.   4  And  is  it  so  very  sur-  j 
prising  that  an  old  man  who  has  been  bedridden  these 
five  years  thould  die  at  last !'  she  querulously  asked. 

4  No,  mother,  there  is  nothing  surprising,'  the  youth 
returned ;  4  but  I  am  much  grieved  to  hear  it' 

4  And  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  grieved;  she 
further  remarked,  whilst  a  bitter  smile  sat  upon  her 
thin  lips.  4  The  old  are  better  in  their  graves,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  young.' 

4  Mother,  it  is  unkind  of  you  to  talk  thus,'  interposed 
the  youth,  whilst  his  cheek  grew  flushed;  4 you  know 
there  art  sons  and  daughters  whose  highest  happiness 
is  to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  aged  parents.' 

4  Well,  well,  Ralph,  I  did  not  mean  to  accuse  you  of 
wishing  me  out  of  the  way,'  she  returned  in  a  softened 
tone ;  4  but  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  to  lament 
poor  Giles  Gibbons.' 

4  Don't  say  so,  mother,'  cried  Ralph ;  '  I  am  sure  there 
is  one  who  will  deeply  lament  him.' 

4  You  can't  mean  his  daughter  Jessy?'  observed  the 
widow.  4  She  will  be  released  from  a  task  which  few 
young  women  like ;  and  I  don't  doubt  she  will  think  it 
a  happy  release.' 

4  You  do  Jessy  injustice,  mother,'  pleaded  the  youth  $ 
4  her  task  of  nursing  her  poor  old  father  for  so  many 
years  has  been  cheerfully  performed,  and,  I  am  sure,  to 
lose  him  will  be  the  greatest  trouble  she  could  endure.' 

4  You  seem  to  bo  in  her  confidence?*  said  the  widow, 
who,  we  may  remark,  did  not  readily  agree  with  any 
other  person's  opinions.  To  the  unjustifiable  taunt 
her  son  calmly  replied  by  saying  that  he  only  echoed  the 
opinions  of  every  one  who  knew  Jessy  Gibbons ;  and  so 
the  conversation  dropped. 
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Widow  Benson  was  entirely  dependent  for  her  sup- 
port on  her  youngest  son — the  others  having  consulted 
their  own  fancy  in  leaving  the  maternal  roof.  Ralph, 
however,  neither  felt  nor  complained  of  the  burden 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  rather  rejoiced  that  lie 
had  the  power  of  supporting  his  remaining  parent.  To 
an  equally  generous  mind  this  self-sacrifice  would  have 
awakened  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  desires  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  so  dutiful  a  son ;  but  such  was  not  Mrs 
Benson's.  She,  on  the  contrary,  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  any  young  woman  who,  she  thought,  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  interest  She  had  once  extorted 
a  promise  from  her  son  not  to  marry,  unless  he  had  the 
certainty  of  a  home  for  her  beneath  his  roof;  but  not 
contented  with  this,  she  had  determined,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  his  marrying  at  all ;  hence  her  snappishness  on 
an  allusion  to  the  daughter  and  sole  attendant  of  old 
Giles  Gibbons. 

The  young  husbandman  was  correct  in  his  surmises 
respecting  the  position  of  that  beloved  one,  whose  sad 
duties  he  would  willingly  have  shared,  and  whose  griefs 
he  would  have  felt  it  happiness  to  lighten  and  console : 
but  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  tender  interest 
she  had  awakened,  and  believed  that  her  father's  ex- 
piring breath  would  leave  her  unloved  in  a  world  which, 
without  the  charm  which  affection  bestows,  would  be  to 
her  as  a  barren  wilderness.  The  morning's  dawn  found 
Jessy  Gibbous  an  orphan — an  orphan  in  the  most  com- 
plete sense  of  the  word ;  for  though  there  were  few 
who  did  not  deeply  sympathise  in  her  now  friendless 
condition,  yet  she  could  not  but  experience  the  loss  of 
one  in  whom  the  love  of  years  has  been  concentrated. 

The  obstinate  and  selfish  prejudices  of  Mrs  Benson 
became  now  more  than  ever  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
Ralph,  who  longed  at  this  juncture  to  offer  his  home,  as 
well  as  his  heart,  to  the  desolate  girl.  He  loved  her 
dearer  now  she  was  in  affliction ;  but  his  weekly  earnings 
were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  taking  such  a  step, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  his  mother  would  not  be  willing 
to  forego  any  comfort  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  that 
she  might  promote  their  welfare. 

A  residence  under  the  lonely  roof  of  her  late  father 
was  now  felt  by  Jessy  to  be  impossible.  There  was  sor- 
row in  the  thought  of  breaking  up  and  leaving  a  house- 
hold in  which  she  had  been  reared ;  but  duty  was  para- 
mount to  sentiment  It  was  necessary  she  should  quit  the 
spot  to  seek  a  means  of  subsistence.  Naturally  of  a  strong 
mind,  her  plans  were  matured  without  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours ;  and  one  fine  morning  beheld  her  departing  from 
the  village,  on  her  way  to  a  distant  town,  there  to  learn 
an  art  on  which  she  might  rear  a  structure  of  personal 
independence.  To  her  surprise,  while  leaving  the  grave 
of  her  father,  to  which  she  had  paid  a  parting  visit  she 
found  that  she  was  followed  by  Ralph  Benson.  Jessy 
Gibbons  had  hitherto  never  thought  of  Ralph  with  any 
warmer  sentiment  than  that  which  the  other  young  men 
of  the  village  awakened ;  but  now,  when  she  beheld  his 
expressive  countenance,  beaming  as  it  was  with  affection, 
solicitude,  and  sympathy,  she  could  not  but  understand 
the  motive  which  had  induced  him  to  shun  a  public 
farewell,  and  thus  follow  her  steps  in  secret  She  ex- 
perionced  nothing  of  the  exaltation  of  the  coquette  in 
this  discovery,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lonely 
heart  of  the  orphan  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  the  idea 
of  being  thus  fondly  beloved.  She  had  before  respected 
the  character  of  the  young  man,  and  now  there  was  a 
rush  of  remembrances  which  tended  to  increase  that 
sentiment  and  to  give  it  a  softer  aspect  Ralph  was 
not  slow  in  observing  that  the  orphan  maiden  did  not 
look  on  him  with  displeasure,  and  he  now  ventured  to 
reach  her  side.  What  were  the  mutual  confessions  that 
ensued,  may  be  so  readily  conjectured,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  them  minutely.  We  may  only  mention 
that  as  the  stage  drove  up  which  was  to  convey  Jessy 
to  her  destination,  she  placed  in  the  hand  of  her  lover 
one  of  the  flowers  which  she  had  gathered  from  her 
father's  grave,  and  the  action,  simple  as  it  was,  con- 
veyed to  him  a  sweet  and  soothing  sentiment  upon 


which  he  might  dwell  with  hope  till  they  should  again 
meet  It  seemed  to  say  that  the  affection  that  hsvd 
been  buried  in  that  grave  might  yet  live,  and  be  trans- 
ferred to  him. 

Jessy  commenced  her  new  undertaking  with  addi- 
tional pleasure,  from  the  fact  of  feeling  herself  beloved. 
A  sense  of  loneliness  had  made  the  prospect  cheerless  ; 
but  the  assurance  of  the  deep  interest  she  had  awakened 
in  one  warm  heart  created  a  future  of  hope  she  liad  be- 
fore never  felt  Esteem  and  gratitude  were  easily 
softened  into  affection  ;  and  with  woman,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  object  of  her  regard  should  be  near,  nor 
even  that  she  should  hold  communion  with  him ;  her 
fond  recollections  and  warm  imagination  will  suffice  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  which  has  once  been  kindled  in  her 
breast 

We  will  pass  over  the  two  years  which  Jessy  studiously 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  her  business;  for  she  was 
not  the  less  solicitous  to  make  herself  mistress  of  it  be- 
cause she  had  the  prospect  of  a  home.  The  limited 
means  of  her  betrothed  husband  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  her  to  desire  assisting  him  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  power;  but  the  knowledge  that  his  mother  would 
be  dependent  upon  him,  increased  her  anxiety  to  do  so. 
Her  generous  nature  acquiesced  with  cheerfulness  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  in  order  to  afford  the  widow  those 
comforts  which  age  more  especially  requires;  nay,  she 
loved  Ralph  dearer  for  the  solicitude  he  ever  expressed 
for  the  welfare  of  his  parent  though  he  failed  not  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  promise  he  had  given 
never  to  marry  until  he  could  feel  a  certainty  of  still 
affording  her  a  home  beneath  his  roof.  Happily  for  the 
orphan  girl,  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  adverse 
interests  of  her  future  mother-in-law ;  and  in  her  day- 
dreams of  future  happiness  as  the  wife  of  the  young 
husbandman,  she  formed  many  little  plans  for  her  com- 
fort and  in  imagination  transferred  to  her  the  love 
which  her  warm  heart  had  entertained  for  her  own  de- 
parted parents.  Little  did  she  deem  how  great  was  the 
difficulty  her  betrothed  found  in  gaining  his  mother's 
consent  to  the  union,  and  that  had  he  not  pleaded  more 
urgently  than  he  had  ever  done  on  any  other  subject, 
she  would  have  remained  inexorable.  Ralph  certainly 
had  reason  and  even  prudence  on  his  Bide,  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  saw  no  just  grounds  for  postponing  his 
marriage,  since  Jessy  was  now  fully  competent  to  under- 
take the  important  office  of  village  modiste,  and  her 
industry,  taste,  and  perseverance  could  not  he  thought 
fail  of  meeting  with  success.  But  Mrs  Benson  was 
unwilling  to  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments.  In- 
dependent of  the  selfish  fears  she  entertained  lest  the 
union  should  war  against  her  interest  she  felt  somo 
reluctance  in  yielding  up  the  position  of  mistress,  which 
she  had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed ;  and  her  judgment 
was  too  much  warped  by  prejudice,  for  her  to  perceive 
how  unlikely  it  was  that  one  so  gentle,  and  who  had 
from  her  earliest  youth  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
of  forbearance,  should  assume  an  unwarrantable  autho- 
rity, or  even  be  desirous  of  disputing  those  points  where 
justice  might  be  on  her  side. 

Jessy  did  all  that  daughter  could  do  to  smooth  the 
asperities  of  her  mother-in-law's  disposition;  and,  of 
course,  was  unsuccessful.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ty- 
ranny to  which  she  was  exposed,  the  young  wife  never 
repined ;  no  word  of  complaint  ever  fell  from  her  lips ; 
nor  would  she  suffer  her  husband  to  know  how  much 
she  underwent  lest  it  should  mar  his  peace.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive— if  we  have  never  witnessed  it  or 
felt  it — how  much  unhappiness  the  ill-temper  of  one  in- 
dividual can  inflict  on  the  family  with  whom  he  or  she  is 
unfortunately  connected.  As  there  is  no  person  so  un- 
important as  to  be  incapable  of  conferring  pleasure,  so 
in  proportion  is  the  baneful  influence;  and  thus  the 
domestic  harmony  of  many  a  little  circle  is  changed  to  dis- 
cord, and  the  most  disastrous  events  not  unfrequently  en- 
sue. The  meekness  of  the  gentle  young  wife  in  the  present 
instance,  however,  preserved  tlie  quietude  of  her  home 
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Had  she  retaliated,  that  home  would  have  been  to  Ralph 
deprived  of  half  its  attractions,  and  thus  her  forbearance 
obtained  a  reward  (the  approval  of  her  own  conscience 
alone  excepted)  the  most  complete  she  could  enjoy.  In- 
dependent of  the  trials  of  patience  Jessy  suffered  from 
the  widow's  querulous  disposition,  the  first  twelve  months 
of  her  married  life  passed  prosperously  and  happily.  She 
found  ample  and  profitable  employment  for  all  the  leisure 
she  could  spare  from  the  fulfilment  of  her  domestic  duties 
in  the  pursuits  of  her  business.  Indeed  so  highly  were 
her  abilities  esteemed,  that  every  damsel  in  the  village 
was  desirous  of  having  her  Sunday  and  holiday  gown 
made  by  her  fairy  fingers ;  no  one  else,  they  thought, 
could  fit  the  shape  so  exactly,  or  arrange  the  trimmings 
so  tastefully,  as  she  did  ;  and  even  the  squire's  lady  oc- 
casionally sent  for  her  to  assist  her  maid  when  she  had 
dresses  to  alter ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a 
trial  awaited  her  which  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor 
averted. 

Whilst  engaged  one  morning  in  his  usual  farming  oc- 
cupations, Ralph  met  with  an  accident  by  the  falling  of 
a  heavy  piece  of  wood  upon  his  right  arm.  He  thought 
it  trifling  at  first,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  his  em- 
ployment ;  but  the  pain  and  swelling  greatly  increasing, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  return  home.  His  wife's 
careful  nursing,  and  his  mother's  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  and  bruises,  he  thought  would  soon 
effect  a  cure;  but  he  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  The 
limb  was  injured  so  seriously,  that  medical  assistance 
was  necessary.  The  sincerity  and  depth  of  Jessy's 
affection  was  now  put  to  the  test  His  helpless  condi- 
tion required  her  constant  attention,  his  pain  her  sooth- 
ing tenderness,  and  his  spirits  her  unostentatious  but 
animating  piety.  Ralph  was  a  well-principled  and 
amiable  young  man,  but  he  possessed  little  strength  of 
mind.  Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  enjoy  a  robust 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  he  had  never  thought 
that  sickness  and  debility  might  be  his  lot,  and  when  it 
came,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  depression  from  which  it 
was  difficult  to  arouse  him.  Happily  for  the  young 
couple,  they  had  made  a  reserve,  in  their  season  of  pro- 
sperity, for  what  they  termed  '  a  rainy  day,'  and  a  small 
sum  had  been  providently  saved  from  the  sale  of  her 
father's  effects.  Jessy,  however,  resolved  at  once  to 
rely  on  no  such  small  resources.  Her  corporeal  and 
mental  powers  were  called  into  full  exercise ;  and  she 
became  the  sole  stay  of  her  stricken  husband  and  his 
aged  mother.  With  her  accustomed  peevishness,  Mrs 
Benson  saw  no  virtue  in  her  daughter-in-law's  conduct ; 
she  was  herself  continually  bemoaning  the  evil  which 
had  befallen  her  son,  and  she  thought  it  a  proof  of  want 
of  feeling  that  Jessy  could  bo  cheerful  and  gay.  She 
could  not  understand  the  motives  which  actuated  that 
noble-minded  girl,  and  she  continually  put  false  con- 
structions on  her  actions,  from  the  fact  of  her  own  selfish 
nature  not  being  able  to  comprehend  generosity  in  its 
self-denying  character. 

But  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  tenderness  and 
care  of  the  young  wife,  failed  in  restoring  the  use  of  poor 
Ralph's  injured  limb  ;  and  after  some  weeks  had  elapsed, 
it  was  suggested  by  one  of  his  neighbours  that  it  would 

1 1  be  well  to  obtain  the  advice  of  some  of  the  faculty  in 
London,  where  it  could  tx;  had  gratuitously  by  becoming 
an  inmate  of  one  of  the  hospitals.  His  mother  was 
vehement  in  her  opposition  to  this  plan.  She  could  not 
bear,  she  said,  that  her  darling  son  should  be  taken  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  left  to  the  cure  of  strangers, 
perhaps  to  die  of  neglect ;  but  Jessy  saw  the  matter  in 

,  a  different  light  She  felt  confident,  that  under  his  pre- 
sent treatment  her  husband  would  never  regain  the  use 
of  his  limb ;  indeed  the  surgeon  had  talked  of  amputa- 
tion as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  and  she  hod 
heard  that  the  skill  of  the  first  of  the  profession  could 
be  obtained  for  the  poor  through  the  medium  of  those 
excellent  institutions.  Ralph's  first  idea  was,  that  he 
must  go  alone :  but  Jessy  had  determined  otherwise. 
She  saw  the  difficulty  which  would  follow  giving  up  her 
business  for  a  season,  especially  as  it  was  now  their  only 


means  of  support ;  but  she  saw  also  that  the  beneficial 
results  which  were  anticipated  from  the  visit  were  likely 
to  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  his  solitary  situation.  Could 
she  procure  a  little  lodging  near  to  him,  and  obtain  some 
employment  she  felt  assured  that  the  chances  of  his  re- 
covery were  greater ;  for  she  dreaded  the  probable  result 
of  his  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  society  and  atten-  I 
tions.  This  plan  she  thought  also  would  silence  her 
mother-in-law's  objections ;  but  on  this  point  she  was 
mistaken.  Mrs  Benson  declared  that  she  would  not  be 
left  behind  alone.  She  was  too  weak,  she  said,  to  wait 
upon  herself;  and  by  what  means  was  she  to  be  sup- 
ported ?  It  was  in  vain  that  Jessy  assured  her  that  she 
would  share  with  her  her  earnings,  and  represented  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  neighbours,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  for  so  many  years,  would  suffer  her  to  want  either  ' 
assistance  or  provision.  She  was  obstinate  in  her  deter- 
mination to  go  with  them,  if,  she  said,  they  were  mad 
enough  to  go  at  alL 

This  was  a  fresh  trial  for  poor  Jessy ;  but  she  saw  no 
other  alternative  than  to  submit ;  and  since  submit  she 
must  she  resolved  to  do  it  graciously.  The  expense  of 
the  journey  for  three  persons  would  take  the  principal 
part  of  her  little  store  -,  but  this  portion  of  her  trouble 
was  removed  by  the  benevolence  of  the  squire,  who  had 
always  shown  a  willingness  to  assist  any  member  of 
Giles  Gibbons' s  family.  He  kindly  offered  his  travelling 
carriage  to  conduct  them,  observing,  that  it  would  not 
only  spare  them  the  expense,  but  be  a  more  easy  mode 
of  conveyance  for  the  invalid  Jessy's  gratitude  was 
unbounded  at  this  unlooked-for  kindness,  and  her  heart 
beat  with  indescribable  emotions  as  she  contemplated 
this  assistance,  as  a  proof  that  Heaven  favoured  her  pro-  ! 
ject  by  facilitating  her  means  of  undertaking  it 

The  cottage  was  left  under  the  care  of  a  neighbour,  and 
taking  as  little  luggage  as  possible,  the  trio  set  out  on  their 
journey.  As  they  travelled  by  easy  stages,  on  account 
of  the  motion  increasing  the  pain  in  Ralph's  arm,  they 
were  three  days  in  accomplishing  it ;  and  far  from  en- 
viable  was  his  or  his  wife's  situation  in  having  their 
mother  for  a  companion  :  she  could  sec  no  pleasing  pro- 
spect to  divert  no  mercies  to  call  forth  her  thankful- 
ness ;  and  she  did  little  else  but  complain  the  whole  of 
the  way.  Jessy,  on  the  contrary,  felt  so  animated  by 
the  anticipated  result  of  the  visit  that  she  had  no  room 
for  the  admission  of  aught  save  gratitude  and  hope. 

The  squire  luul  provided  Ralph  with  a  ticket  of  ad-  ' 
mission  to  an  hospital  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  direc-  i 
tors,  and  thither  they  immediately  drove.    Jessy's  first  ! 
care  was  to  see  her  husband  comfortably  settled  in  his  i 
new  abode.    This  done,  she  took  leave  of  him,  it  must 
be  confessed  not  without  a  pang,  and  then  sought  a  home 
for  herself  and  her  mother-in-law.    She  felt  timid  and 
solitary  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  London's  crowded 
streets ;  but  she  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  a  small 
seady  furnished  apartment  near  to  the  hospital  to  which 
she  immediately  conducted  the  old  woman. 

4  A  miserable  home  this,'  the  widow  muttered,  after 
she  had  with  some  difficulty  mounted  two  flights  of  dark 
and  steep  stairs. 

'  The  entrance  is  unpleasant  but  the  room  is  neat  and  I 
cleanly,  dear  mother,'  Jessy  soothingly  observed ;  '  and  . 
I  trust'  she  odded,  *  that  we  shall  not  require  to  occupy  1 
it  for  a  very  long  period.'    But  Mrs  Benson  could  see  '  I 
nothing  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  hope.  She  persisted 
that  Jessy  had  brought  both  herself  and  son  to  die  in  a  j 
strange  place,  removed  from  all  their  friends,  and  no 
arguments  on  the  part  of  the  young  wife  could  quiet  ■ 
her. 

Our  heroine's  next  duty  was  an  endeavour  to  find 
some  employment  which  would  serve  to  support  them 
till  Ralph  became  convalescent;  but  here  her  little 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  trade  in  London  had  induced 
her  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  difficulties  she  had 
to  contend  with.  She  imagined  that  she  had  only  to 
persevere  in  her  applications  to  the  houses  of  business 
where  female  labour  was  required,  and  that  success 
must  at  length  crown  her  efforts ;  but  she  was  mistaken 
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and  disappointed ;  and  she  then  discovered  that  hun- 
dred* of  her  sex  were  placed  in  the  same  pitiable  situa- 
tion, and  many  of  them  in  consequence  wanting  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Jessy's  mind  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  a  character  to  sink  under  discouragement*.  She 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  on  her  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital, which  were  as  frequent  as  the  rules  allowed,  that 
her  beloved  husband  was  improving  under  the  care  and 
•kill  he  enjoyed.  It  is  true  her  money  was  almost  ex- 
pended, and  want  seemed  ready  to  startle  her  by  his 
wan  aspect;  but  her  fortitude  and  humble  trust  in  the 
protection  of  an  all-wise  and  all-gracious  Providence 
forsook  her  not 

The  change  from  a  healthful  and  airy  situation  to  a 
confined  chamber  in  the  most  densely-populated  part  of 
the  metropolis,  greatly  affected  the  health  of  the  widow. 
Jesay  was  less  a  sufferer  from  it,  because  she  was  less 
at  home;  but  she  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehen- 
sions lest  her  mother-in-law's  death  should  be  the  re- 
sult ;  and  knowing  how  dear  she  was  to  her  son,  not- 
withstanding her  faults,  the  wife  waa  obliged  to  speak 
with  great  caution  to  him  when  she  gave  her  report 
concerning  his  mother's  situation.  The  failure  of  Jessy's 
plans  with  respect  to  procuring  employment  in  the 
manner  she  had  expected,  induced  her  to  request  her 
landlady's  permission  to  put  a  bill  in  her  front  window 
intimating  that  needle- work  was  performed  by  a  person 
residing  in  the  house ;  and  the  request  was  roost  oppor- 
tunely made,  for  the  woman  informed  her  that  she  had 
that  morning  been  asked  if  she  knew  of  any  person  who 
would  assist  in  making  up  mourning  for  a  lady  in  whose 
family  a  death  had  just  taken  place.  The  offer  was  on 
inviting  one  to  poor  Jessy,  who  had  exchanged  her  last 
piece  of  silver  coin ;  but  she  felt  it  necessary  to  consult 
with  her  mother-in-law  ere  she  accepted  of  it,  as  it 
would  constrain  her  to  leave  home  for  the  whole  of  the 
day.  Mrs  Benson  waa  at  first  angry  at  what  she  called 
her  daughter's  wish  to  neglect  her ;  but  when  her  selfish- 
ness led  her  to  contemplate  the  benefit  which  she  should 
share,  she  ungraciously  consented.  Jessy  immediately 
proceeded  (agreeably  to  the  direction  given  her)  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs  Grover,  who  gladly  engaged  her  ser- 
vices for  the  ensuing  week,  and  who,  moreover,  upon 
hearing  her  simple  story,  volunteered  to  recommend  her 
to  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  The  mild  eyes  of  the 
young  sempstress  overflowed  with  tears  of  gratitude 
at  this  assurance ;  she  waa  too  little  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  to  know  that  ladies  with  really  kind 
intentions  are  apt,  for  the  want  of  a  little  thought,  to 
promise,  under  the  excitement  of  instinctive  charity 
and  sympathy,  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  either 
able,  or,  in  some  instances,  willing  afterwards  to  per- 
form. Be  this  as  it  may,  Jessy,  by  the  expedition  and 
neatness  with  which  she  executed  her  task,  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  her  employer.  A  source  of  uneasiness, 
however,  occurred  on  the  third  day.  It  was  the  time 
appointed  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  for  visitors 
to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  she  had  never  yet 
failed  in  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  sec  her 
husband.  She  could  have  borne  the  privation  with 
fortitude,  had  she  been  able  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  her  engagements  elsewhere,  but  she  could  find 
no  one  who  could  undertake  the  mission ;  and  kindly 
as  were  the  feelings  of  her  present  employer  towards 
her,  she  yet  saw  that  she  waa  too  much  interested  in 
having  the  mourning  finished,  to  consent  to  any  delay. 
Whilst  she  was  sitting  musing  upon  the  disappoint- 
ment and  anxiety  her  beloved  Italph  would  feel  at 
not  seeing  her  form  enter  the  ward  at  the  usual  hour. 
Mrs  Grover,  who.  meanwhile,  had  been  planning  the 
arrangement  of  the  crajie  ornaments  from  a  maga- 
zine of  fashions  which  lay  open  before  her,  was  sum- 
moned from  the  room  by  the  footman's  announcing  that 

Dr  A  had  arrived. 

'  Dr  A  ,'  Jessy  repeated,  raising  her  eyes  suddenly 

from  her  work. 

'Do  you  know  that  gentleman?*  inquired  her 


*  Jessy  blushed.    Not  personally,  ma'am,' 
turned ;  *  but  I  have  heard  my  husband  speak  of  a.  Dr 

A         who  haa  showed  him  particular  attention  and 

kindness.' 

'He  is  one  of  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  the 
hospital,  and  is  well  known  for  hi*  benevolence,'  Mr* 
Grover  observed,  aa  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

'  Oh  I  madam,'  exclaimed  the  young  sempstress,  gazing 
after  her  with  a  look  of  great  earnestness — '  oh  t  madam, 
do  you  think  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  to  see  him  ?' 

'  Do  you  wish  to  inquire  concerning  the  state  of  your 
husband's  health  ?'  the  lady  demanded. 

'  No,  ma'am,*  she  hesitatingly  replied  ;  *  I  am  not  in 
doubt  on  that  matter.  I  am  thankful  to  hear  he  is  in  a 
likely  way  to  recover  the  entire  use  of  his  limb ;  but — 
but  ' 

'  But  what?'  Mrs  Grover  inquired. 

'  I  am  too  intrusive  in  asking  such  a  thing  perhaps,' 

cried  Jessy ;  '  but  I  thought  if  Dr  A  would  kindly 

let  my  poor  husband  know  that  I  am  working  for  you, 
ma'am,  and  that  that  is  tlie  reason  he  does  not  see  me 
to-day,  it  would  dispel  his  fears,  and  make  me  very 
happy.' 

'  I  will  make  the  request  for  you,'  Mrs  Grover  re- 
joined with  an  approving  smile,  *  and  I  don't  doubt  it 
will  be  granted.' 

The  lady  had  not  been  long  absent  from  the  room, 
when  the  footman  re-appeared  with  the  request  that 

Jessy  would  wait  on  Dr  A  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  arose  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  could  scarcely 
summon  courage  to  raise  her  eyes  aa  she  entered  the 
apartment,  lest  the  favour  she  had  asked  should  have 
been  deemed  a  liberty  ;  but  the  kind  voice  of  the  phy- 
sician reassured  her.  '  So,  you  are  the  wife  of  Ralph 
Benson,  young  woman  f  he  said  as  she  advanced.  Jeasy 
curtsied  an  assent  '  And  you  are  concerned  lest  your 
husband  should  be  made  unhappy  by  your  absence?*  he 
further  interrogated. 

'  Not  by  my  absence,  sir,'  waa  Jessy'B  reply,  *  but  by 
the  cause  being  unknown  to  him.' 
4  Well,  my  good  young  woman,  you  may  rest  satisfied 


on  that  head,'  he  kindly  rejoined ;  '  I  shall  visit  the 
hospital  to-day,  and  will  make  a  point  of  seeing 
Pray,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  I  can 
you  ?' 

Jessy  hesitated  a  moment  '  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very 
kind,'  she  energetically  exclaimed ;  *  and  if  it  were  not 
too  much  to  ask,  I  would  wish  you  to  visit  my  husband's 
mother,  who  is  seriously  ill  at  our  little  lodging.' 

*  Give  me  your  address,  and  I  will  call  upon  her  to- 
morrow,' he  returned. 

Tears  of  gratitude  filled  the  eyes  of  the  now  happy 
young  wife — gratitude  too  powerful  for  expression.  She 
named  the  number  and  the  street  in  which  she  lived ; 
nor  did  she  forget  to  caution  the  kind  physician  not  to 
speak  of  his  mother's  illness  to  Ralph.  Again  she  curt- 
sied, and  retreated,  but  not  till  the  benevolent  disciple 
of  Esculapius  had  forced  into  her  hand  a  small  donation, 
which,  in  her  present  circumstances,  was  to  her  a  little 
fortune. 

Dr  A  wns  not  a  man  to  promise  much,  but  he  wasj 


a  man  to  act  and  to  gain  his  confidence  and  esteem 
of  no  small  value.  He  visited  the  elder  Mrs  Benson  on 
the  morrow,  and  recommended  an  immediate  change  to 
a  more  airy  and  healthy  situation  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  the  aged  invalid.  The  widow  was  touched 
with  the  cheerful  assent  Jesay  immediately  gave  to  thia 
proposal ;  she  was  aware  it  must  be  a  sacrifice  to  her 
feelings  to  remove  her  to  a  greater  distance  from  her 
husband;  she  knew  also  it  would  add  to  her  toil  by 
lengthening  her  walk;  and  her  conscience  told  her  that 
she  deserved  not  such  a  return  from  the  young  creature, 
whose  affection  she  had  made  no  effort  to  gain,  and 
whom  she  had  even  treated  with  unkindness. 

The  change  was  made  as  soon  as  Jessy's  engagement 
with  Mrs  Grover  would  permit  and  they  now  occupied 
a  large  airy  chamber,  open  to  the  fields.  '  I  trust  you 
will  revive  here,  dear  mother,'  waa  the  * 
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as  she  arranged 
lired  expressly  for 


clamation  a  few  days  after  their  arrival 
the  pillow  of  an  easy-chair  she  had 

the  invalid.  4  Under  good  Dr  A  's  care,  both  you  and 

Ralph  will  soon  be  well,'  she  continued,  '  and  we  shall 
return  to  our  home  so  very  happy!'  Mrs  Benson's 
heart  responded  that  she  at  least  deserved  to  be  so;  but 
her  pride  would  not  at  present  let  her  acknowledge  that 
Jessy  had  done  quite  right 

4  Oh,  what  a  blissful  Bight  it  will  be  to  see  dear  Ralph 
using  his  arm  again  1*  the  young  wife  pursued,  whilst 
her  countenance  was  irradiated  with  delight  at  the  bare 


Happy  would  it  be  for  society  were  hers  an  insulated 
case,  and  happy  would  it  be  if  forbearance  were  exer- 
cised when  families  are  thus  tried,  since  experience,  with 
few  exceptions,  proves  the  truth  of  the  proverb  of  the 
wise  roan  of  old,  that '  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath, 
but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.' 


•Nay,  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  uses 
it,'  interposed  the  old  woman,  whilst  a  smile  of  pleasan- 
try foreign  to  her  usual  habits  lit  up  her  features ;  'sup- 
pose he  exercise  it  in  making  you  feel  its  power?' 

'  I  would  cheerfully  submit  even  to  that,'  Jessy  laugh- 
ingly rejoined;  'anything  that  would  prove  that  his 
strength  was  restored.' 

'  It  shall  work  for  thee,  my  own  Jessy,  and  I  shall 
never  think  it  can  do  enough  to  repay  all  thy  kindness,' 
exclaimed  a  well-known  voice,  and  Ralph  was  tbe  next 
moment  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
The  former  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  the  latter 
sunk  into  his  extended  arms.  The  young  man  being 
pronounced  sufficiently  convalescent,  had  procured  his 
dismissal  unknown  to  his  family ;  and  not  being  aware 
of  the  severe  illness  of  his  mother  (though  he  had  been 
informed  of  their  removal),  he  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  them  a  joyful  surprise.  His  heart  beat 
quick  with  pleasure  when  he  *heard  the  kindly  tones 
with  which  Mrs  Benson  addressed  her  daughter ;  it  was 
a  happy  omen,  he  thought,  and  it  made  the  bliss  of  his 
return  more  complete. 

The  pale  aspect  of  his  mother,  however,  excited  his 
alarm ;  but  Jessy  assured  him  that  her  health  was 
already  improving,  and  she  doubted  not  but  a  week  or 
two  at  most  in  their  present  abode  would  restore  her  so 
far  as  to  enable  her  to  undertake  the  journey  home. 
Their  kind  friend  the  squire  had,  she  said,  through  the 
medium  of  her  sister,  offered  the  use  of  the  travelling- 
carriage  once  more.  '  And  oh  how  happy  home  will  be 
after  this  long  absence!'  she  energetically  added. 

'  Surely  I  shall  value  the  use  of  my  limbs  more  than 
ever  I  did  before,'  exclaimed  Ralph. 

'  I  shall  value  you  more  than  ever,  after  having  so 
nearly  lost  you,'  responded  Jessy,  whilst  she  struggled 
between  smiles  and  tears. 

*  And  I  hope  I  shall  value  you  both  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  done,'  cried  the  widow,  now  completely  softened 
and  humbled  at  the  contemplation  of  the  selfish  part  she 
had  taken,  and  she  opened  her  arms  to  fold  her  children 
together  in  her  embrace  as  she  spoke. 

And  need  we  say  how  delightful  was  such  a  confes- 
sion to  our  long-enduring  heroine.  Her  meekness  and 
forbearance  had  accomplished  the  desired  object  She 
had  won  the  love  of  one  who  had  liitbcrto  been  dear 
to  her  for  her  husband's  sake,  but  whom  her  warm 
heart  desired  to  encircle  with  its  affections  for  her  own. 
The  griefs  of  her  past  life  were  forgotten— that  happy 
moment  repaid  them  all. 

Many  were  the  joyful  greetings  and  congratulations 
which  accompanied  the  return  of  the  Bensons  to  their 
native  village,  and  Ralph  recommenced  his  employment 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  which  made  his  labour  sweet 
Jessy,  too,  thought  that  the  sun  shone  brighter,  that  the 
birds  sang  sweeter,  and  that  everything  looked  more 
beautiful,  than  they  had  done  before ;  and  thus  it  ever  is, 
when  the  storms  of  affliction  are  past  and  the  sweet 
calm  of  happiness  follows.  The  widow  lived  to  see  her- 
self surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  grandchildren  ; 
but  she  was  an  altered  woman.  Hitherto,  her  life  had 
been  a  source  of  disquiet  to  those  around  her,  but  now 
(although  long-indulged  habits  could  not  be  entirely 
eradicated)  a  new  principle  having  been  implanted — a 
principle  of  love  and  peace — its  salutary  effects  were 
seen  in  her  words  and  actions,  and  she  became  a  bless- 
ing where  she  bad 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  CASES  OF  ACCIDENT. 

FRACTURED  HONES. 

There  are  few  accidents  more  frequent  or  more  dis- 
tressing in  their  results,  than  those  arising  from  frac- 
tured bones ;  and  none  in  which  the  attempts  at  relief 
afforded  by  bystanders  are  fraught  with  greater  danger 
to  the  patient  When  a  person  is  seen  to  fall  prostrate, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  crowd  is  to  raise  him  up,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  acci- 
dent and  totally  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  recumbent 
position  is  the  one  chosen  by  nature  as  that  best  adapted 
for  the  sick,  the  weary,  and  the  infirm — as  the  only 
position  in  which  they  can  enjoy  perfect  rest  without 
the  exercise  of  any  muscular  effort  In  the  case  of 
fracture  of  any  part  of  the  lower  extremity,  moving  the 
patient  from  the  horizontal  position  is  productive  of 
great  mischief,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact 
would,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  avert  the  necessity  of  the 
surgeon's  knife,  or  the  patient  from  permanent  lameness 
and  much  subsequent  torture. 

The  writer's  attention  was  first  particularly  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  an  accident  that  occurred  some  years  ago 
to  himself.  His  horse  fell  with  him,  and  as  it  happened 
in  a  principal  London  thoroughfare,  a  crowd  imme- 
diately gathered  round,  and  the  first  cry  was, '  Lift  the 
gentleman  up.'  Happily  for  him,  his  presence  of  mind 
had  not  deserted  him,  and  he  enjoined  them  to  desist 
as,  being  a  medical  man,  he  best  knew  how  to  proceed. 
In  a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  his  leg  was  broken, 
and  then  the  consequences  of  being  '  lifted  up'  occurred 
to  him  in  all  their  horror.  A  shutter  having  been  pro- 
cured, he  directed  it  to  be  laid  down  at  his  side,  and 
moving  very  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  limb, 
soon  contrived  to  edge  himself  upon  it ;  it  was  then 
raised  by  four  of  the  bystanders,  and  in  this  manner  he 
was  carried  to  his  residence. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  will  convince  us  of  the 
impropriety  of  raising  the  body  from  the  ground.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  by  preserving  the  hori- 
zontal position,  if  the  limb  be  straight  encased  as  it  is 
by  its  various  muscles  and  integuments,  the  broken  bone 
will  remain  in  its  natural  situation ;  but  that  by  raising 
the  body  (and  consequently  the  leg),  we  make  a  lever  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  bone,  the  broken  point  of  which 
becomes  the  fulcrum,  and  turns  at  right  angles  with  the 
lower  half,  which,  having  lost  its  continuity  of  support, 
is  disposed  to  preserve  its  original  posture;  and  that 
by  this,  although  the  skin  may  not  in  every  case  be 
actually  torn,  still  there  must  be  an  approximation  to- 
wards it  and  that  the  surrounding  parts  must  be  more 
or  less  lacerated.  Should  the  skin  be  torn,  the  simple 
fracture,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  becomes  a  com- 
pound one,  the  inconvenience  to  the  patient  more  severe, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  considerably  lessened. 

The  possible  mischief,  and  consequent  danger,  does 
not  rest  here.  One  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb  may  be 
wounded  by  a  point  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  then  the 
danger  is  much  increased.  The  arteries  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  from  the  foot  upwards,  and  above  the 
knee  unite  into  one  trunk  or  main  artery,  any  lacera- 
tion of  which  is  productive  of  the  worst  consequences. 
Even  in  the  foot  they  are  large  enough,  if  the  bleeding 
be  permitted  to  continue,  to  produce  fatal  results,  al- 
though in  that  case  time  enough  is  generally  obtained 
to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  But  should  tbe  thigh  be 
fractured,  and  the  femoral,  or  main  artery,  of  the  limb 
be  wounded,  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  great  that  if  not 
immediately  stopped,  the  patient's  life  may  be  lost  in 
three  minutes. 
The  femoral  artery  takes  the  course  of,  and  runs 
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parallel  to,  the  thigh  bono ;  and  when  that  is  broken,  it 
will  readily  be  seeu  how  likely  it  is  to  be  pierced  by  a 
spicula  of  bone,  or  one  of  its  broken  points ;  and  this 
indeed  frequently  happens. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  in  accidents  of  this  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
do  not  attempt  to  alter  the  position  from  that  in  which 
the  patient  falls ;  tliat  is,  supposing  the  limb  be  not  bent. 
Administer  a  glass  of  wine,  or  spirit  and  water,  ob- 
tained from  the  nearest  good  Samaritan  (and  one  will 
easily  be  found) ;  next,  should  the  accident  occur  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  let  a  ring  be  formed,  to  prevent 
the  sufTercr  from  being  pressed  upon  or  run  over.  In  a 
few  moments,  if  his  senses  have  been  spared,  he  will  be 
able  to  say  where  he  is  hurt,  by  gently  moving  his 
limbs.  A  shutter  should  now  be  obtained ;  and  if  he 
possesses  sufficient  nerve,  it  will  be  best,  as  in  the 
writer's  case,  for  him  gradually  to  edge  himself  upon  it, 
as  he  will  best  know  what  degree  of  motion  he  can  bear 
without  pain.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  one  of  the 
bystanders  must  proceed  to  assist  him,  by  supporting 
the  injured  limb. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  great  caution  in  doing  this. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  limb  be  raised  by  lifting  the 
foot,  if  we  refer  to  the  observations  already  made,  we 
shall  perceive  the  same  consequences  will  occur  as  if 
the  person  were  raised  from  the  ground.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  remember,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
accident  to  the  last  before  the  cure,  that  in  raising  a 
broken  limb,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  both  hands,  the 
one  placed  below,  and  the  other  above  the  point  of  frac- 
ture, as  if  the  limb  were  in  two  separate  pieces,  and  but 
slightly  held  together. 

It  may  liappen  that  the  patient  is  insensible,  and  the 
seat  of  injury  not  obvious.  He  may  be  suffering  from 
compression  of  the  brain,  or  concussion,  or  fracture  of 
the  skull  or  spine,  or  may  have  sustained  some  internal 
anil  severe  injury.  In  such  cases  the  worst  consequences 
are  always  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  sufferer  must  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  If  the  power  of 
swallowing  remain  (which  may  be  known  by  pouring  a 
little  water  into  the  mouth),  a  little  wine,  or  spirit  and 
water,  may  invariably  be  given,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary:  great  mischief  often  arises  from  doing  too 
much.  Let  the  patient  be  placed  upon  a  litter,  and 
carried  home,  or  to  the  nearest  hospital  with  great 
care  and  tenderness. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  fractured  leg.  Before  placing 
the  patient  in  bed,  be  careful  that  everything  is  well 
prepared  for  his  reception,  as  ho  will  have  to  remain 
there  at  least  one  month  without  moving  the  broken 
limb.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  bed  so  hard 
and  smooth,  as  to  receive  no  impression  from  the  weight 
of  the  body.  A  small  French  bedstead,  wide  enough 
for  one  person  only,  will  be  found  most  convenient,  a 
lath  bottom  being  indispensable ;  if  this  cannot  be  had. 
an  ironing-board  must  be  placed  on  the  sacking,  and 
on  this  a  horse-hair  mattress,  covered  by  a  blanket, 
over  which  nail  down  the  sheet  tightly  on  both  sides. 

In  removing  the  patient  from  the  shutter,  place  it 
on  a  line,  and  level  with  the  bed,  and  let  him  shift  him- 
self upon  it,  as  we  have  before  described.  Before  this 
removal,  splints  had  better  be  applied  to  the  limb,  as 
it  can  then  be  supported  with  less  pain  to  the  frac- 
tured parts. 

fractures  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  in  general  more 
casUy  cured  than  those  of  the  lower  extremity,  although 
the  future  freedom  of  the  forearm  depends  in  a  frreat 
measure  on  the  tact  and  talent  of  the  surgeon.  They, 
of  course,  do  not  involve  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  recumbent  position ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  pre- 
vious to  professional  attendance  is,  the  placing  the  arm 
in  a  sling  or  half  handkerchief,  which  should  extend 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Setting  a  broken  limb  means  nothing  more  than  placing 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  opposite  each  other,  and 
retaining  them  there  by  the  application  of  splints  made 
of  wood  or  mill-board.  Much 


Ysils  on  this  point ;  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  for- 
midable operation,  requiring  to  be  performed  as  soon 
after  the  accident  as  possible.  When  the  fracture  Imp- 
pens  to  be  a  compound  one,  with  one  end  of  the  bone 
perhaps  protruding  through  the  skin,  it  is  then  desirable 
to  reduce  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  otherwise,  it  may 
be  postponed  until  the  bed  is  fully  prepared  for  the  pa- 
tient's future  requirements. 

In  closing  this  paper,  the  writer  cannot  help  advert- 
ing to  two  points  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  although  in  doing  so  he  is  aware  he  is  tres- 
passing beyond  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  for  himself; 
they  are,  on  the  impropriety  of  blood-letting,  and  the 
use  of  cold  applications,  during  any  period  of  the  subse- 
quent treatment  Bleeding  by  some  is  had  recourse  to 
to  prevent  inflammation;  this  it  will  not  do:  and  tlie 
proof  is,  that  uniformly,  the  more  delicate  the  subject, 
the  greater  is  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  its  attacks. 
But  in  fractures,  we  have  really  no  inflammation  to 
dread,  nor  blood  to  spare,  for  nature  will  require  more 
than  her  usual  supply  to  repair  the  injury  sustained, 
and.  if  needlessly  subtracted,  the  period  of  cure  will  be 
proportionably  prolonged. 

With  respect  to  cold  applications,  we  do  not  always 
sufficiently  discriminate  the  nature  of  the  complaint  for 
which  they  arc  used.  For  pain  arising  from  inflamma- 
tory action,  cold  is  an  excellent  application ;  but  for  pain 
arising  from  contusion  of  parts,  warm  fomentations  are 
by  far  the  most  soothing  and  efficient  It  is  a  trite 
observation,  that  old  fractures  are  as  sensitive  to  at- 
mospheric changes  as  tqe  barometer.  Where  warmth 
alone  has  been  used,  the  writer  has  never  known  this 
to  occur. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  CHINESE 

SECOND  ARTICLE — HOOKS. 

Having  given  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chinese  record  their  ideas  in  writing,  we  will  now 
describe  the  means  by  which  those  ideas  are  dissemi- 
nated in  print :  first  detailing  the  mechanical  processes 
by  which  books  are,  if  we  may  so  speak,  manufactured ; 
and,  secondly,  affording  some  information  respecting 
their  contents. 

Printing — instead  of  originating  in  some  such  for- 
tunate accident  as  historians  and  collectors  of  tradi- 
tions are  so  fond  of  tracing  nearly  every  invention 
to — was,  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  explained,  more  pro- 
bably the  result  of  those  general  causes  on  which 
the  progress  of  society  seems  to  depend.  However 
the  art  may  have  originated,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  or  five  centuries  before  its  general 
adoption  in  Europe.  Chinese  printing,  as  then  prac- 
tised, was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present  Those 
who  have  read  the  'Facts  about  the  Chinese,'  pre- 
viously detailed,  are  aware  that  this  singularly  vain 
people  consider  themselves  perfect  in  nearly  everything 
— in  printing  among  the  rest ;  and  therefore  deem  im- 
provement impossible.  Hence,  hothing  can  be  more 
primitive  and  simple  than  the  means  they  adopt ;  no- 
thing, moreover,  can  be  more  effectual — except  presses 
and  moveable  types,  which  the  Chinese  know  little 
about 

The  Chinese  literary  man  sends  his  'copy' — not, 
as  we  do,  immediately  to  the  printer— but  to  a  tran- 
scriber. This  is  a  person  skilled  in  what  we  should 
call  penmanship,  who  copies  the  manuscript  in  the  bold, 
legible  characters  of  the  Suny-te  hand,*  which,  from  skill 
and  practice,  he  is  enabled  to  render  as  uniform  iu  ap- 
pearance as  Roman  print  The  copy  is  made  on  single 
leaves— two  pages  on  each  leaf,  with  a  division  or  white 
column  in  the  middle.  The  writing  is  inscribed,  not  in 
horizontal  lines,  as  with  us,  but  in  perpendicular  co- 
lumns, arranged  so  as  to  be  read  from  right  to  left 
Having  made  his  copy,  the  transcriber  passes  it  to 
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another  person ;  who  first  prepares  a  piece  of  pear- 
tree  wood,  above  an  inch  thick,  and  with  a  surface 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  copyist's  leaves.  This 
face  having  been  planed  beautifully  smooth,  is  washed 
over  with  thin  rice-water,  and,  while  wet,  the  leaf  is 
laid  on  the  wood  with  the  writing  downwards.  The 
paper  being  as  transparent  as  our  silver-paper,  the 
transcriber's  ink  shows  through,  exhibiting  the  writing 
backwards,  just  as  it  is  to  be  carved  on  the  block. 
When  the  solution  is  dry,  the  manuscript  leaf  has  stuck 
firmly  to  the  block,  and  the  carver  sets  to  work,  cutting 
nway  the  interstices  between  the  black  marks  with 
sharp  instruments,  so  as  to  cause  the  characters  to 
stand  up  in  relief.  In  short,  he  is  a  professor  of  wood- 
engraving,  only  he  engraves  writing  instead  of  pic- 
tures. Of  course  for  every  leaf  (or  two  pages)  a 
separate  block  is  required;  and  could  we  enumerate 
the  works  of  all  the  Chinese  authors  who  have  pub- 
lished since  the  tenth  century,  we  should  find  that 
the  accumulated  and  still  increasing  number  of  these 
stereotype  printing-blocks  is  prodigious.  Although 
printing  from  blocks  is  the  general  mode,  yet  moveable 
types  were  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  For  a  time,  single  characters  made  of  clay, 
and  baked  hard,  were  used :  but  soon  abandoned  for  the 
neater  mode  now  universally  practised — except  for  The 
Imperial  Calendar,  published  once  a  quarter,  and  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  issued  daily,  which  are  printed  from 
moveable  types  made  of  a  plastic  gum.  This  is,  however, 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  block-printing. 

The  blocks  having  been  engraved,  they  are  passed  to 
the  printer,  properly  so  called.  His  part  of  the  business 
is  performed  with  uncommon  ease  and  despatch,  con- 
sidering the  simple  means  at  his  command.  He  has  no 
press  or  machinery  of  any  kind.  Beside  him  is  a  quan- 
tity of  Indian  ink,  thickly  ground  up:  in  his  right 
hand  are  two  brushes,  of  the  ordinary  size  of  such  as 
are  used  by  house- painters,  one  being  stuck  on  at  each 
end  of  a  single  handle.  With  that  below  the  hand  he 
inks  the  surface  of  the  block.  A  sheet  of  the  very 
thin  paper  in  general  use  is  then  placed  upon  it,  the 
haud  turned  up,  and  the  other  brush— a  dry  one— having 
been  passed  with  a  light  pressure  over  the  paper,  the 
impression  is  taken.  The  operation  is  performed  with 
such  celerity,  that  an  expert  printer  can  take  off  from 
two  to  three  thousand  impressions  in  a  day.  The  sheets 
being  extremely  thin  and  porous,  require  no  wetting ; 
and  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  ink  to  set  upon 
them,  they  are  ready  for  the  folder  and  stitcher. 

Printing  on  both  sides  being  of  course  impracticable, 
from  the  lightness  of  the  paper,  the  folder  turns  each 
leaf  back  to  back  (for  which  the  white  column  before- 
mentioned  serves  as  a  gauge),  pasting  together  the 
blank  or  unprinted  side  of  each  leaf ;  hence  the  printed 
sides  have  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  pages  of 
a  European  book. 

The  stitcher  now  takes  a  certain  number  of  these 
pages  and  sews  them  with  silk  thread  iDto  a  cover  of 
smooth  drab-coloured  paper.  About  ten  of  the  little 
volumes  go  to  a  work  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  run  is  numbered  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
leaves.  Thus  a  book  is  never  bound  in  China,  but  the 
bookbinder's  occupation  is  represented  by  the  makers  of 
book-cases,  or  boxes,  into  which  a  complete  work  is 
neatly  packed.  Some  of  these  cases  are  splendidly 
covered  with  satin  or  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  exhi- 
biting the  name  of  the  book  in  legible  characters.  The 
Belling  of  books  is  considered  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able of  trades ;  and  there  is  no  town  in  the  empire  in 
which  a  bookseller  does  not  reside. 

Despite  the  despotic  character  of  the  government, 
the  press— if  we  may  call  it  so— is  quite  free  and  un- 
shackled by  a  censorship:  no  license  is  required,  no 
restrictions  are  imposed;  but  the  Leu-Ice  (civil  code) 
declares  that  'whoever  is  guilty  of  editing  wicked 
and  corrupt  books,  with  the  view  of  misleading  the 
people,  and  whoever  attempts  to  excite  sedition  by 
tetter*  or  handbills,  shall  suffer  death  by  being  be- 


headed.' Every  writer  and  printer,  therefore,  issues 
his  works  subject  to  this  very  terrible  responsibility. 
Nor  is  this  law  a  dead  letter :  the  emperor  Kien-lung 
(1736-1795),  a  great  patron  of  letters,  caused  three 
unfortunate  authors  to  be  put  to  death  in  three  conse- 
cutive years,  for  publishing  books  which,  read  with 
European  eyes  and  ideas,  seemed  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  This  fear,  and  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the 
ancient  sages,  causes  each  new  work  on  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  of  literature  to  be  totally  devoid  of 
originality:  even  fancy  and  imagination  are  cramped, 
and  seldom  take  high  flights.  Original  authors  are  few 
everywhere,  but  in  China  they  are  especially  scarce. 

The  grand  collections  of  history,  philosophy,  and  other 
standard  national  works,  comprehensively  known  as  the 
'  sacred  classics,'  are  printed  by  royal  authority  at  the 
imperial  printing-press  at  Pekin,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  fountain  of  all  Chinese  learning,  the  Han-Jin 
college.  They  are  distributed  to  the  viceroys  of  pro- 
vinces, presidents  of  departments,  and  petty  magis- 
trates, to  be  deposited  in  public  libraries,  one  of  which 
forms  part  of  each  town -hall,  or  magistrate's  official 
residence,  and  to  it  every  man  in  the  empire  has  the 
right  of  free  access.  For  this  reason  such  books  are 
seldom  found  in  private  collections.  The  other  depart- 
ments of  Chinese  literature  include  every  possible  variety ; 
and  thousands  of  works  are  daily  issued  in  Pekin,  and 
other  great  cities,  consisting  of  novels,  romances,  with 
moral,  amusing,  and  comic  tales ;  precepts  from  the 
ancient  sages,  and  exhortations  from  living  sovereigns ; 
plays ;  songs,  fables,  and  every  description  of  poetry ; 
jest-books  and  lampoons;  cookery  books,  and  collec- 
tions of  recipes  for  curing  disorders ;  predictions  of  the 
weather  and  fortune-telling  books  ;  manuals  of  devotion 
and  of  religious  rites ;  books  of  etiquette ;  together  with 
almanacs  and  quantities  of  other  ephemera  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate.  The  more  bulky  and  expen- 
sive works  on  philology,  history,  and  jurisprudence, 
not  printed  by  the  government,  are  published  by  sub- 
scription in  the  way  we  have  previously  mentioned. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which 
literary  works  are  sometimes  undertaken  and  carried 
out  in  China,  we  may  mention  that  the  Imperial  Ency- 
clopedia in  general  use,  in  450  volumes,  is  a  mere 
abridgment  of  a  work,  the  original  of  which  comprises 
no  fewer  than  6000  volumes.  It  is  in  every  respect  like 
the  European  works  of  a  similar  class,  being  a  repertory 
of  Chinese  knowledge  in  a  lexicographical  form.  The 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  or  Mongol  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  fills  300  volumes ;  Sing-jwo,  a  biographical  work, 
occupies  120  volumes;  the  Leu-lee,  or  civil  code,  may 
be  appropriately  called  the  statutes  at  large,  for  they 
extend  to  261  volumes.  There  is  a  single  collection  of 
plays  which  numbers  200  volumes.  The  emperor,  Kien- 
lung,  caused  a  reprint  to  be  made  of  all  the  standard 
works  throughout  China:  in  five  years  as  many  as 
168,000  volumes  were  completed,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  whole  would  extend  to  600,000  volumes.*  The 
Shoo -king,  in  other  words,  '  The  Book,'  is  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  we  look  upon  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
work  of  Confucius  (whom  they  call  Kung-foo-tze),  nml 
combining  a  collection  of  historical  aphorisms  with  a 
species  of  chronology,  is  the  text-book  not  only  for  moral 
conduct,  but  historical  facts. 

From  the  axioms  contained  in  the  works  of  their 
sages,  Chinese  Poetry  took  its  rise,  as  we  learn  from 
the  character  that  expresses  it,  which  means  'words 
of  the  temple.'  Rhymatic  sentences  are  delivered  and 
commented  on  by  the  literati  in  the  temples.  Rhyme 
is  an  easy  matter;  for  so  similar  are  the  sounds  of 
hosts  of  words  having  a  dissimilar  meaning,  that  Gutz- 
laff  says  he  could  write  a  perfectly  intelligible  treatise 
in  the  Chinese  language,  yet  every  character,  when 


*  The-  ruder  roiut,  however,  remember  that  a  Cbincae  volume  la 
thicker  than  two  of  the  monthly  porta  of  thin  Journal 
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read,  would  be  represented  to  an  English  ear  by  the 
sound  *E.'  On  prosody  so  much  stress  is  laid,  that 
modern  versifiers  often  aim  more  at  the  smoothness  of 
their  numbers  than  at  sense  or  point.  The  ancient 
poets  are  considered  the  best ;  the  following  was  written 


o  yield. 
Some* 


The  flattering  bird 
In  which  the  spoiler 


a  homo, 
shall  dwell; 


Mourn  for  the  tiny  architect, 

A  stronger  bird  hath  ta'cn  its  nest ; 
Mourn  for  tlio  haplew,  stolen  bride ; 

How  rain  the  pomp  to  sooths  her  breast  !" 

Of  modern  descriptiTo  poetry,  nothing  is  better  cal- 
culated to  interest  English  readers  than  a  poem  written 
by  an  intelligent  Chinese,  who,  in  1813,  accompanied  an 
English  gentleman  to  this  country  as  his  instructor.  It 
is  headed '  London,  In  ten  stanzas.'  In  this  confined  space 
the  author  chiefly  noticed  those  objects  which  excited 
his  attention,  by  their  contrast  with  those  of  his  native 
land.  After  stating  that— 

•  Afar  In  the  ocean,  towards  the  extremity  of  tho  north-west, 
There  is  a  nation  or  country  called  England,' 

be  sings  concerning  the  city  itself — 

'  The  towering  edifice*  rise  storey  above  storey, 
In  all  the  stateHncss  of  splendid  mansions : 
Kailings  of  iron  thickly  stud  the  sides  of  every  entrance ; 
And  streams  from  the  river  circulate  through  the  walls ; 
The  aides  of  each  apartment  are  variegated  with  devices ; 
Through  the  windows  of  glass  appear  the  scarlet  hangings. 
And  In  the  street  itself  is  presented  a  beautiful  scene ; 
The  congregated  buildings  have  all  the  aspect  of  a  picture. 

The  spacious  streets  are  exceedingly  smooth  and  level, 

Kach  being  crossed  by  others  at  interval. ; 

On  either  side  perambulate  men  and  females. 

In  the  centre  career  along  the  carriages  and  horses ; 

Tho  mingUxi  sound  of  voices  is  heart  in  the  shops  at  evening. 

During  mid-winter  the  accumulated  snows  adhere  to  tho  pathway ; 

Lamps  are  displayed  at  night  along  tho  street-sides, 

Their  radiance  twinkling  like  tho  stars  of  the  sky.' 

He  observes,  that  '  the  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you 
may  pluck  the  stars  from  them;  that,  on  four  sacred 
days  in  the  month,  people  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and 
go  to  the  temple ;  that  the  virtuous  read  their  sacred 
book,  which  they  call  Pe-lee  to  Kot  (pray  to  God) ;  that 
the  appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  ami  the  hills 
rising  one  above  another  delightful  to  behold ;  that 
little  girls  have  rosy  cheeks  and  fair  complexions ;  that 
men  and  women  marry  from  mutual  choice,  and  love 
and  respect  each  other ;  and  that  there  arc  no  second 
wives ;  that  the  grass  is  cut,  and  dried,  to  feed  cattle  in 
winter  when  there  is  frost  and  snow;  that  men  and 
women  ramble  into  the  fleldB  to  gather  flowers ;  that 
poor  women  at  the  wheat-harvest  gather  the  grain 
which  is  left,  and  sing  as  they  go  home.'  ♦ 

Satires  arc  constantly  aimed  against  general  manners, 
and  lampoons  against  private  individuals  and  officials. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  former,  we  may  cite  some  lines 
on  a  dissipated  Chinese  fop,  which  occur  in  a  novel  called 
•Dreams  of  the  Red  Chamber:'— 

*  His  outward  form  by  nature's  bounty  drest. 
Foul  weeds  usurped  the  wilderness  his  breast - 
And  bred  in  tumult,  ignorant  of  rule, 
lie  hated  letters,  an  accomplished  fool  f 
In  act  depraved,  contaminate  In  mind, 
tttrange,  had  ho  feared  the  censure*  of  mankind  t 
Titles  and  wealth  to  him  no  joys  impirt. 
By  penury  pinched,  he  sank  beneath  the  amort ; 
In  useleasness,  the  first  beneath  the  sky, 

Minions  of' pride  and  luxury  lend  an  ear, 
And  shun  his  follies,  if  his  fate  ye  fear !' 

The  English  reader  may  suppose  that  these  powerful 
lines  have  been  polished  and  adapted  to  his  taste  by  the 

•  The  above  is  part  of  a  literal  prose-translation,  supplied  by  Mr 
Davis  to  th*  second  volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transac- 


translator.  But  that  gentleman  assures  us  the  4  version 
is  lincatim,  and  almost  verbatim,  and  pretends  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  very  close  adherence  to  the  original. 

The  Clunese  have  almost  universally  a  taste  for 
verses;  boys  who  have  just  learned  to  read  are  taught 
to  compose  them.  Pedantic  schoolmasters  adorn  their 
walls  with  their  own  productions,  and  paste  them  up  at 
their  door-posts.  Cups  and  saucers,  pans  and  screens, 
are  ornamented  with  couplets.  Even  the  kitchens  and 
fireplaces  are  adorned  with  verses,  chiefly  on  cookery. 

We  must  defer  our  account  of  the  dramatic  and  ficti- 
tious literature  of  the  Chinese  for  a  third  article. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Two  parliamentary  papers,  supplementary  to  the  census, 
have  just  been  published,  giving  a  view  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  our  island.  Though  not  free  of  a 
few  blemishes  on  minor  points,  they  seem  trustworthy 
in  essentials,  and  the  results  are  of  an  interesting  na- 
ture. The  following  table  presents  the  employments  of 
7,846,569  persons  engaged  in  active"  life,  or  living  inde- 
pendently, leaving  10,997,865 1 
and  children  having  n 
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The  most  striking  fact  evidenced  by  this  table,  is  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  agricultural  class  to  those  devoted  to 
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active  pursuits  not  agricultural,  the  former  being  lem  than 
a  half  of  the  latter.  It  also  appeara  that  this  disproportion 
is  undergoing  a  constant  ana  rapid  increase,  fur  the  pro- 
portions which  the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the 
miscellaneous  class  bore  to  each  other  were,  in 
Agricultural.  Commercial. 


21 
21 


1811,    35    44 

1 82 1 1  • . •         3«i  •  •  •    •  •  •  46  • . • 

1831,    28    42  ... 

while,  they  were  respectively,  in 

1841,    22    46    32 

there  being  only  this  source  of  doubt  about  the  but  table, 
that,  in  the  three  first  instances,  families,  and  in  the  last, 
individuals,  were  enumerated.  It  seems,  however,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion remain  nearly  stationary,  so  that  if  this  branch  of  our 
national  industry  is,  aa  it  appears,  not  falling  off,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increasing,  we  must  presume  that  fewer  men 
are  now  required  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
formerly,  which,  considering  the  improvement  of  hus- 
bandry, is  not  unlikely.  The  increase  of  tho  population 
between  1831  and  1841  must  therefore  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  other  branches  of  industry.  '  The  total 
male  population  of  Great  Britain,  twenty  years  of  ajrc  and 
upwards,  was,  in  1831,  3,199,984;  and  in  1841,  3,829,66*8; 
showing  an  increase,  in  ten  years,  of  about  630,000  adult 
males.  Hardly  one  of  these  additional  men  has  been  able 
to  find  employment  in  agriculture.  Tho  agricultural  oc- 
cupiers and  labourers  were,  in  1831,  980,750,  and  in  1841, 
only  961,585.  Allowing  hero  for  a  correction  pointed  out 
by  the  enumerators,  it  still  appears  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
decennial  period,  there  was  either  no  increase,  or  a  very 
small  one,  in  the  number  of  adult  males  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  case  of  those  employed  in  commerce, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  is  very  different.  In  1831,  they 
were  1,278,283,  and  in  1841  they  amounted  to  1,682,044; 
showing  that  those  branches  of  industry  had  found  employ- 
ment for  more  than  400,000  additional  persons  of  the 
class  before-mentioned.'* 

Another  remarkable  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  that  England 
and  Scotland  are  nearly  upon  a  par  in  respect  of  tho  pro- 
portions of  occupations.  At  tho  Union  in  1707,  tho  latter 
country  had  no  commerce  or  manufactures  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  to  obtain  a  share  of  these,  was  one  main  reason 
for  its  submitting  to  the  loss  of  its  independence.  The 
purchase  has  been  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  for  now  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  population  of  Scotland  bears 
just  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  agricultural  as  that 
of  England,  showing  the  vast  progress  which  our  people 
have  made  in  industry  and  wealth  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century.  What  makes  this  still  more  clear  is, 
that  Scotland  possesses  within  0.60  per  cent,  of  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  persons  of  inde|»endcnt  means  which 
England  does.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  England 
has  more  paupers  by  0.23  per  cent.;  for  Scotland, as  is  now 
becoming  notorious,  only  escapes  the  infamy  of  a  numerous 
pauper  population  by  denying  regulated  subsistence  to  the 
destitute, 

Tho  following  are  tho  centesimal  proportions  of  the 
people  in  the  various  classes  of  occupations  in  England  and 
Scotland: — 

England  Scotland 


Agricultural 
Trade,  manu 
Independent, 
Almspeopli 
Others,  not 


l(NMH) 


The  returns  give  what  has  probably  never  been  given 
before— an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
crop  loved  in  various  branches  of  manufacture.    Those  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture  arc  classed  thus : — 
Males,  20  years  and  upwards,  -       1 3**,1 12 

Ditto  under  20,  -  -  -  59,171 
Females,  20  years  and  upwards,  J 04 ,4 70 

Ditto  under  20,  -         -         -  75,909 


Total, 


377,662 


•  Ban 


fruin  tho  news- 


W«  extract  also  tho  total  number  engaged  in  each  of  tho 
following  manufactures: — 

Hose,   50,955 

Lace,         ....  35,347 

Wool  and  worsted,      -        -        -  167,296 

Silk,          ....  83,773 

Flax  and  linen,          ...  85,213 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  textible  fabrics  in  Great  Britain  is  stated  to  be  800,246. 
Of  those  employed  in  mines,  there  are,  in 

Coalmines,          -         -         -  118,233 

Copper  ditto,  -  15,407 

Lead  ditto,          -         -         -  11,419 

Iron  ditto,  ....  10,949 

Tin  ditto,            -         -         -  6,101 

The  total  of  persons  employed  in  mines  is  1 93,825. 
Of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  working  of 
metals,  there  are,  besides  the  minors,  in 

Iron,            ....  29,497 

Copper,  2,126 

Lead,   1,293 

Tin,         ....  1,320 
There  are  employed  in 

Pottery  and  glass,         ...  32,238 

Gloves,         ....  9,225 

Engines  atid  machines,            -         -  16,550 

In  considering  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  any 
particular  manufacture,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
numbers  given  are  of  actual  workers,  and  not  of  those  who, 
as  wives,  children,  &c.  are  supported  by  the  labour  of 
others.  The  total  number  of  persons  whoso  occupations 
were  ascertained  in  Great  Britain  was  7,846,569,  leaving 
10,997,865  as  the  'residue'  of  the  population,  which  must 
be  taken  to  consist  of  persons  dependent  on  the  former. 
Therefore,  to  the  number  given  under  each  employment,  we 
must  add  another  number  bearing  to  it  the  proportion  of 
about  eleven  to  eight,  In  order  to  ascertain  the  entire 
number  of  individuals  whom  that  branch  of  industry  sup- 
ports. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  other  report*,  tbo 
proportion  of  those  workers  who  are  of  tender  age  is  de- 
creasing, and  the  total  number  of  children  now  engaged  in 
the  above  occu|»ations  is  only  31,566,  under  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  whole  workers. 

The  largest  number  returned  under  any  one  occupation 
is  of  domestic  servants,  being  1,165,233,  of  whom  908,825 
are  females ;  and  the  commissioners  justly  consider  it  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  so  large  a  number  of  females 
'should  be  comprehended  in  a  class  in  which  habits  of 
steady  industry,  of  economy,  and  of  attention  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  character,  are  so  necessary  as  that  of 
domestic  servants.' 

'  It  appears  that  in  Great  Britain,  on  tho  night  of  tho  6th 
of  Juue,  1841,  22,303  persons  slept  iu  bams,  tents,  pits,  and 
in  the  open  air;  5016  persons  were  travelling.  The  aver- 
age number  of  inhabitants  to  100  statute  acres  for  England 
and  Wales  is  43  ;  for  Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  which 
arc  the  couutics  of  the  liighcst  and  lowest  averages,  the 
numbe  rs  arc  873  and  11  respectively.  The  average  annual 
number  of  marriages  for  England  and  Wales  to  every  10,000 
inhabitants  is  78.  In  Middlesex,  which  is  the  most  marry- 
ing county,  it  is  93  ;  in  Cumberland,  which  is  least  so,  it  is 
57.  The  average  of  births  to  every  10,000  for  England  and 
Wales  is  319  ;  of  deaths,  221  ;  of  inhabited  houses,  1850. 
It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  it  is  in  tho  maritime 
ties  we  find  the  least  comparative  mortality. 

aware  of  the  influence  of 


on  the  increase  of  tho  population  of  England  ami  Wales. 
The  fact  is,  tho  actual  is  to  the  natural  increase  per 
cent,  as  14  to  9  nearly  in  the  10  years  1831-1841,  the  diffe- 
rence being  ascribable  to  immigration  principally,  as  it 
seems. 

'  In  Cumberland,  in  1841,  for  every  10,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  356  persons  born  in  Scotland,  and  274  born  in  Ire- 
land. In  Lancashire,  there  were  1 30  Scotch,  and  635  Irish, 
for  the  same  number  of  inhabitants — that  is  to  say,  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  actual  )>opulation  of  Lancashire 
is  made  up  of  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  nearly  one-sixteenth 
of  that  of  Cumlierland.  Many  other  counties  exhibit 
large  proportions  of  immigrants  from  the  sister  kingdoms, 
though  none  so  large  as  these.  No  county  is  free  from  a 
considerable  proportion :  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  have 
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England  and  Wale*,  the  average  it  248  for  every  10,000, 
j  or  31  for  every  1250— that  is,  something  raore  than  one- 
I  fortieth  part  of  the  whole-  population  is  composed  of 
strangers.  In  fact,  there  seems  g<w>d  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  amount  of  this  immigration  into  England  con- 
siderably exceeds  tlu;  amount  of  emigration  from  England 
to  the  colonies.'  Let  it  be  understood  we  do  not  condemn 
this  immigration  ;  the  empire  is  free  to  all ;  every  man  is 
entitled  to  Reek  the  mean*  of  honest  subsidence  where  it 
best  mav  be  found.  For  onr  own  part,  we  arc  always  glad 
to  see  respectable  English  and  Irish  in  Scotland,  and  would 
expect  tho  same  courtesy  extended  to  oar  countrymen  In 
whatever  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  they  may  find  it 
advantageona  to  settle. 

'  Of  one  hundred  marriage*,  about  eight  take  place  with 
both  parties  under  age.    Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Devon- 
shire, are  tltc  most  prudent  counties  in  this  respect ;  and 
generally,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  agricultural  counties 
furnish  "the  greatest  proportion  of  early  marriages.  The 
:  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  by  marks 
I  is  considered  by  the  commissioners  as  a  fair  criterion  of 
|  the  state  of  education  ;  if  so,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Westmoreland,  arc  the  best  educated  counties.  West- 
moreland is  considerably  the  moat  favourable  to  infant  life 
of  any  county  in  England.    Next  stands  Hamiiehire,  Dor- 
set, Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  j  the  least  favourable  is  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

'  Clergymen  (it  is  understood  only  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land) are  returned  for  England  at  13,574  ;  commercial 
clerks  (one  of  the  largest  descriptions)  for  (treat  Britain, 
5G.830  ;  chiroiwdists,  58  ;  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
106,801,  of  whom  22,174  are  females,  and  127  males,  re- 

I sportively  under  20  years  of  ape  ;  East  India  Company's 
service,  591  ;  farmers  and  graiiers,  300,123  ;  government 
civil  service,  16,750  ;  agricultural  labourers,  1.127,108,  of 
whom  14,2.95  are  females  nndcr  20  ;  army,  33,067,  of  whom 
bV'»7(i  are  soldiers  under  20.    There  are  only  sewn  persons 
l  returning  themselves  as  oculists  in  all  Great  Britain.  The 
physicians  amount  to  147t» ;  printers,  16VU3,  of  whom  183 
I  are  females  ;  surgeons,  s|K>thecories,  and  medical  students 
j  together,  18,(158  ;  no  that  the  whole  body  of  tho  medical 
I  profession  in  Great  Britain,  including  students,  comprises 
I  only  20,134  persons.    The  teachers  of  music  and  singing 
arc  3,285,  being  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the 
otlicr  tcaclicre  enumerated  put  together.' 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

ADMIRAL  TUB  EAM.  BT  VINCCTT. 

Tue  name  of  John  JcrvU,  Earl  St  Vincent,  will  always 
be  one  of  the  most  revered  amongst  British  naval  heroes. 
He  was  the  parent  of  that  school  of  discipline  which 
banished  from  the  service  the  coarse  manners  and  loose 
morals  that  formerly  prevailed— not  overdrawn  pic- 
tures of  which  are  to  be  found  In  Smollett's  Roderick 
Random.  Under  his  guidance,  and  by  his  example,  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  his  time  were  promoted ; 
among  whom  were  Collingwood,  Saumarez,  and  Trou- 
bridge.  He  was,  moreover,  says  Dr  Parr,  4  the  master 
and  instructor  of  Nelson,  whom  he  formed  and  made  a 
greater  man  than  himself,  and  then  did  not  envy  him.' 
This  is  corroborated  by  Nelson  himself;  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Earl  St  Vincent,  when  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  wrote  thus  :— *  We  look  up  to 
you,  as  we  have  always  found  you,  as  to  our  father, 
under  whose  fostering  care  we  have  been  led  to  fame.' 

The  early  history  of  Lord  St  Vincent  cannot  be  more 
graphically  narrated  than  in  his  own  words.  One  day, 
very  late  in  life,  he  dictated  the  following  autobiography 
to  Captain  Brenton,  his  friend  and  companion :— 4 1  was 
born  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  9th  January 
1 734,  old  style.  My  father  was  counsellor  and  solicitor 
to  the  admiralty,  and  auditor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
At  a  very  early  age  I  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  where  I  remained  long  enough  to 
be  considered  a  very  capital  Latin  and  Greek  scholar 
for  my  years  j  and  I  was  often  selected  by  the  master 


to  show  what  proficiency  his  boys  had  attained.  At 
the  same  time,  I  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  know  very 
little  about  the  matter  now.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  I  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Greenwich,  ktpt 
by  a  Mr  Swinton,  and  where  I  was  to  have  remained 
until  fitted  for  college,  being  destined  for  the  law.  This 
favourite  plan  of  my  father's  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  his  own  coachman,  whose  name  I  have  now  for- 
gotten. I  only  remember  that  I  gained  his  confidence,  | 
always  sitting  by  his  sido  on  the  coach-box  when  we  1 
drove  out.  He  often  asked  what  profession  I  intended 
to  choose.  I  told  him  I  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  44  Oh, 
don't  be  a  lawyer,  Master  Jackcy,"  said  the  old  man ; 
44  all  lawyers  arc  rogues  1" 

4  About  this  time  Strachan  (father  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Strachan)  came  to  the  same  school,  and  we 
became  great  friends.  He  told  me  snch  stories  of  the  I 
happiness  of  a  sea  life,  into  which  he  had  lately  been 
initiated,  that  he  easily  persuaded  me  to  quit  the  school  I 
and  go  with  him.  We  set  out  accordingly,  and  con- 
cealed ourselves  on  board  of  a  ship  at  Woolwich.  My 
father  was  at  that  time  absent  on  the  northern  circuit. 
My  mother  and  sisters  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  at 
learning  our  absence  from  school,  fearing  that  some 
disaster  had  happened  to  us.  But  after  keeping  them 
tliree  days  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  suffering  ourselves 
much  privation  and  misery,  we  thought  it  best  to  return 
home.  I  went  in  at  night,  and  made  myself  known  to 
my  sisters,  who  remonstrated  with  me  rather  warmly  on  j 
tlie  impropriety  of  my  conduct,  and  assured  me  that  Mr 
Swinton  would  chastise  me  severely  for  it ;  to  which  I 
replied  that  he  certainly  would  not,  for  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  go  to  school  any  more,  and  that  I  was  resolved 
to  be  a  sailor.  The  next  day  my  mother  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  still  repeated  that  I  would  be  a 
sailor.  This  threw  her  into  much  perplexity ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  Iter  husband,  she  made  known  her  grief, 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  to  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  mother 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  wife  of  the 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Her  ladyship  said 
she  did  not  Bee  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  my 
mother  did ;  that  she  thought  the  sea  a  very  honourable 
and  a  very  good  profession,  and  said  she  would  under- 
take to  procure  me  a  situation  in  some  ship  of  war. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Lady  A.  Hamilton  introduced  me 
to  Lady  Burlington,  and  she  to  Commodore  Townshend, 
who  was  at  that  time  going  out  in  the  Gloucester,  as 
commander-in-chief,  to  Jamaica.  She  requested  that 
he  would  take  me  on  his  quarterdeck,  to  which  the  com- 
modore readily  consented;  and  I  was  forthwith  to  be 
prepared  for  a  sea  life. 

4  My  equipment  was  rather  what  would  now  be  called 
grotesque.  My  coat  was  made  for  me  to  grow  up  to  ; 
it  reached  down  to  my  heels,  and  was  fully  large  in 
the  sleeves.  I  had  a  dirk  and  a  gold-laced  hat ;  and  in 
this  costume  my  uncle  caused  me  to  be  introduced  to 
my  patroness,  Lady  Burlington.  Here  I  acquitted  my- 
self but  badly.  1  lagged  behind  my  uncle,  and  held  by 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  Her  ladyship,  however,  insisted 
on  my  coming  forward,  shook  hands  with  me.  and  told 
me  I  had  chosen  a  very  honourable  profession.  She 
then  gave  Mr  Parker  a  note  to  Commodore  Townsheud, 
desiring  that  we  should  call  on  him  early  the  next 
morning.  This  we  did ;  and,  after  waiting  some  time, 
the  commodore  made  his  appearance  in  his  nightcap  I 
and  slippers,  and  in  a  very  rough  and  uncouth  voice 
asked  me  how  soon  I  would  be  ready  to  join  my  ship? 
I  replied,  41  Directly."  44  Then  you  may  go  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  he ;  44  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the  i 
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first  lieutenant"  This  was  in  the  year  1748.  As  toon 
as  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  we  proceeded  to  Jamaica; 
and,  as  I  was  always  fond  of  an  active  life,  I  volun- 
teered to  go  into  small  vessels,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
what  was  going  on.' 

Tl>e  venerable  and  affluent  peer  then  related  the  fol- 
lowing honourable  trait  of  his  early  struggles  against 
poverty : — '  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,  with 
limited  means.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  at  starting, 
and  that  was  all  he  ever  gave  me.  After  I  had  been  a 
considerable  time  at  the  station,  I  drew  for  twenty 
more,  but  the  bill  came  back  protested.  I  was  mortified 
at  this  rebuke,  and  made  a  promise,  which  I  have  ever 
kept,  that  1  would  never  draw  another  bill  without  a 
certainty  of  its  being  paid.  I  immediately  changed  my 
mode  of  living,  quitted  my  mess,  lived  alone,  and  took 
up  the  ship's  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufficient ; 
* iMhfl  and  mended  my  own  clothes ;  made  a  pair  of 
trousers  out  of  the  ticking  of  my  bed ;  and  having  by 
these  means  saved  as  much  money  as  would  redeem  my 
honour,  I  took  up  my  bill;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
[and  he  said  this  with  great  energy]  I  have  taken  care 
to  keep  within  my  means.'  • 

For  six  years  did  young  Jervis  submit  to  every  species 
of  pinching  privation ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
liira  from  assiduously  cultivating  his  naval  studies  to 
make  himself  eligible  for  a  lieutenant's  commission.  This 
liu  received  in  the  early  part  of  January  1755,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  linc-of- battle-ship  Prince,  commanded 
by  Captain  Saunders,  who  saw  in  the  lieutenant  quali- 
ties which  induced  him  to  forward  the  young  officer's 
views  by  every  means  in  his  power.  By  1759  he  be- 
came an  admiral,  and  when  intrusted  with  the  naval 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Canada  (then  in  pos- 
session of  the  French),  he  appointed  Jervis  his  first  lieu- 
tenant General  Wolfe,  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  sailed  in  the  Prince.  He  happened  to  have 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Jervis,  and  during  the  voyage  they 
became  fast  friends.  When  arrived  before  Quebec,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  siege,  the  following  affecting  incident 
took  place : — '  On  the  night  previous  to  the  battle,  after 
all  the  orders  for  the  assault  were  given,  Wolfe  requested 
a  private  interview  with  bis  friend  Jervis ;  at  which, 
saying  he  had  the  strongest  presentiment  that  he  should 
be  killed  in  the  fight  of  the  morrow,  but  he  was  sure  he 
should  die  on  the  field  of  glory,  Wolfe  unbuttoned  his 
waistcoat,  and  taking  from  his  bosom  the  miniature  of 
a  young  lady  with  whose  heart  his  own  "  blended,"  he 
delivered  it  to  Commander  Jervis,  intreating  that,  if  the 
foreboding  came  to  pass,  he  would  himself  return  it  to 
her  on  his  arrival  in  England.  Wolfe's  presages  were 
too  completely  fulfilled,  and  Commander  Jervis  had  the 
most  painful  duty  of  delivering  the  pledge  to  Miss 
Lowther.'f 

Before  the  year  1769,  Jervis  had  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Alarm  frigate  destined 
for  the  Mediterranean.  At  that  time  African  slaves 
were  bought  sold,  and  made  use  of  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  just  as  they  are  at  this  present  time  in  the 
southernmost  of  the  United  States.  While  the  Alarm 
was  cruising  off  Genoa,  there  having  been  occasion  to 
send  a  boat  to  the  shore,  two  slaves  jumped  into  it,  and 
enfolding  themselves  in  the  British  flag,  shouted,  •  We 
are  free !'  A  Genoese  officer  hearing  this,  caused  them 
to  be  dragged  from  their  place  of  refuge  ;  one  of  the 
slaves  carrying  away  with  him  a  piece  of  the  flag  which 
had  been  torn  off  in  the  struggle  '  This  being  reported 
to  Captain  Jervis,  he  at  once  decided  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  British  flag;  and  "accordingly,"  he  says,  "I  de- 
manded of  both  the  Doge  and  Senate  that  both  the 
slaves  should  be  brought  on  board  the  Alarm,  with  the 
part  of  the  torn  colour  which  the  slave  carried  off  with 
him,  the  officer  of  the  guard  punished,  and  an  apology 


*  The  Life  ftml  Correspondence,  Ac.  of  John, 
By  Fxlwnrd  Pelhum  Hrcntoii^  captain,  II.  N. 


on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Alarm,  under  the  king's 
colours,  for  the  outrage  offered  to  the  British  nation  ;" 
and  he  carried  every  point  of  his  demand.*  Not  long 
after  this  incident  the  Alarm  was  wrecked  off  Marseilles, 
but  the  crew  was  saved,  and  the  ship,  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  repaired  so  as  to  be  again  sea-worthy. 

The  Alarm  having  been  paid  off,  Jen-is  took  a  holi- 
day, and  made  a  tour  of  the  cluef  naval  arsenals  of 
Europe.  He  first  visited  those  of  France,  and  then 
proceeded  to  St  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Foudroyant 
the  finest  two-decked  ship  in  the  British 


navy;  and  after  having  served  in  her  as  part  of  the 
Channel  fleet  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  1782  with  twelve 
soil  of  the  line  under  Admiral  Barrington.  During  this 
expedition  he  took  a  French  ship,  the  Pegase,  after  a 
short  fight,  in  which  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man. 
But  this  achievement  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  liis 
kind  and  benevolent  conduct  to  his  prisoners.  The 
captain  of  the  vanquished  vessel  was  the  Chevalier 
Cillart  whom  Jervis  treated  as  a  friend  and  a  guest, 
giving  positive  orders  that  every  article  of  furniture, 
clothing,  books,  and  papers,  belonging  to  the  captain 
and  his  officers,  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
Pegase  to  the  Foudroyant  for  their  use. 

When  the  news  of  this  capture  reached  England,  Lord 
Keppel  inquired  of  George  III.  what  reward  Jervis 
should  have  for  his  gallant  exploit,  and  his  majesty 
promptly  replied,  '  Let  him  be  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath.'  In  the  same  year  the  Foudroyant 
joined  Lord  Howe's  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  which 
had  been  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  for  nearly  two  years. 
This  object  having  been  accomplished,  Jervis  (now  Sir 
John)  returned  to  England  with  his  ship,  which  was 
paid  off.  He  now  commenced  a  new  career.  His  services 
not  being  required  afloat  Sir  John  Jervis  undertook  the 
duties  of  a  legislator,  having  been  returned  at  the  gene- 
ral election  of  1 784  as  member  for  the  port  of  Yarmouth. 
He  remained  on  shore  during  eight  years,  and  in  1787 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 

A  misunderstanding  having  taken  place  between  this 
country  and  Spain  in  1 790,  a  fleet  was  sent  out  to  Nootka 
Sound,  and  Jervis  commanded  one  division  of  it  The 
quarrel  was,  however,  arranged,  and  warfare  avoided. 
On  the  return  of  the  fleet  into  port,  Admiral  Jervis  per- 
formed an  act  of  justice  and  benevolence  which  was  the 
more  praiseworthy,  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  Each  flag  officer  was  allowed  to  select  one  mid- 
shipman for  promotion.  In  Jervis's  ship — the  Prince — 
tliere  were  the  sons  of  some  of  the  most  influential  aris- 
tocracy in  the  country,  for  many  of  whom  overpowering 
interest  was  made  with  him.  Among  these  aspirants, 
however,  was  the  son  of  an  old,  poor,  and  deserving 
lieutenant  who  had  no  interest  or  influence,  and  when 
I  the  day  of  nomination  came,  every  one  was  surprised  to 
find  that  upon  him  Sir  John's  unsolicited  choice  had 
fallen.  In  answer  to  the  youth's  overflowings  of  grati- 
tude and  astonishment  at  his  good  fortune.  Sir  John 
said—'  Sir,  I  named  you  for  the  lieutenant  I  was  allowed 
to  promote,  because  you  had  merited  the  good  opinion 
of  your  superiors,  and  that  you  were  the  son  of  an  old 
officer  and  worthy  man  in  no  great  affluence.  A  steady 
perseverance  in  that  conduct  which  has  now  caused  you 
to  be  thus  distinguished,  is  the  most  likely  means  to 
carry  you  forward  in  your  profession ;  for  I  trust  tlmt 
other  officers  of  my  rank  will  observe  the  maxim  that  I 
do— to  prefer  the  son  of  a  brother  officer,  when  descrviwj, 
before  any  other. 

In  1793,  Jervis  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  naval  portion  of  the  expedition  against  the  French 
West  India  islands,  which  was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  an  army  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Grey.  To 
this  expedition  we  owe  our  possession  at  the  present 
time  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  western  world. 
While  on  this  service,  the  admiral  furnished  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  courteous  and  considerate  manner 
in  which  he  could  rebuke  negligence  or  want  of  dis- 
cipline, without  adopting  the  harsh  and  imperious  tone 
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which  wu  then  far  too  usual  amongst  officer*  high  in 
command.  Commodore  Thomson,  a  good  seaman,  but 
noted  for  being  slovenly  and  careloss  about  his  dress, 
was  one  day  espied  by  Jervis  in  a  boat  clad  in  a  pur- 
ser's duck  frock  and  a  common  straw  hat  As  the 
.  commodore  neared  the  stern  of  the  nag  ship,  the  admiral 
called  out  (pretending  to  mistake  him  for  a  common 
sailor),  '  In  the  barge  there !  Go  and  assist  in  towing 
that  transport ! '  A  commodore  is  only  second  in  rank 
to  a  rear-admiral,  and  this  was  a  duty  usually  performed 
by  the  commonest  seamen.  But  Commodore  Thomson 
received  the  gentle  rebuke  as  his  chief  intended  it. 
Standing  up  in  the  boat,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he 
answered  the  liail  in  proper  style — '  Ay,  ay,  sir ! '  and 
actually  proceeded  to  execute  the  order. 

On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  Sir  John  Jervis 
|    was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  on  shore.    At  the  close 
!  of  17'J5  he  had  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  fought  the  celebrated  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent 
The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted 
to  him,  together  with  a  pension  of  1*3000  per  annum. 
He  was  also  created  Karl  St  Vincent    At  this  time 
a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  which  was  quelled 
1  mainly  by  the  firmness  and  promptitude  of  the  carl. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  Mediterranean, 
i    he  was  ohliged  to  return  home  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 

but  ho  had  not  been  long  at  Bath,  when  symptoms  of 
ti  another  mutiny  showed  itself  in  the  fleet  cruising  in 
the  British  Channel,  and  the  government  pressed  him 
to  go  to  sea,  though  in  a  state  of  health  by  no  means 
calculated  for  active  service.  One  morning  when  the 
doctor  paid  his  customary  visit  his  lordship  said, 
'Baird,  I  am  going  afloat*   "Surely,  my  lord,  you 

|  are  not  '   '  Stop,  Baird,'  his  lordship  replied,  •  I 

anticipate  all  you  are  going  to  say ;  but  the  king  and 
the  government  require  it,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
British  navy  demands  it  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
roe  whether  I  die  afloat  or  ashore :  the  die  is  cast' 
He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  '  Ville  de  Paris,'  and  forth- 
with entered  on  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in 
which  his  promptitude  and  discipline  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  service.  His  remarkable  bcncvolenco  is 
manifested  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this 
1  period  '  One  day,  the  ship's  company  were  ordered 
to  bathe.  On  returning  to  their  duty.  Lord  St  Vin- 
cent observed  a  favourite  seaman  in  tears,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  his  comrades.  He  called  his  secre- 
tary, and  said—"  There's  my  delight  Roger  Odell,  in 
tears ;  go.  see  what's  the  matter."  It  turned  out  that 
Roger  had  jumped  off  the  fore-yard  with  his  trousers 
on,  and  had  forgotten  that  all  ho  possessed  in  the  world 
consisted  of  bank-notes  in  one  of  the  pockets.  The 
1  water  reduced  them  to  a  useless  pulp.  The  admiral 
went  into  his  cabin,  but  presently  returned,  and  ordered 
all  hands  to  be  turned  up.  Odell  was  summoned,  and 
the  admiral,  assuming  one  of  his  angry  looks,  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Roger  Odell,  you  are  convicted,  sir,  bv 
your  own  appearance,  of  tarnishing  the  British  oak  with 
tears !  What  have  you  to  say  ?"  The  poor  fellow,  over- 
powered by  his  distress,  could  only  plead  "  that  ho  had 
i  lost  all  he  hail  in  the  world,  that  he  had  been  many 
years  saving  it,  and  that  he  could  not  help  crying  a 
little."  The  admiral,  still  preserving  his  look  of  dis- 
pleasure, said — "  The  loss  of  money,  sir,  can  never  be 
an  excuse  to  a  British  seaman  for  tears."  Then  soften- 
|  ing  down  his  tones,  he  proceeded—"  Roger  (Well,  you 
j  are  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  ship ;  in  my  life  I  never 
saw  a  man  behave  better  in  battle  than  you,  in  the 
Victory,  did  in  the  action  with  the  Spanish  fleet  To 
show,  therefore,  that  your  commander-in-chief  will 
never  pass  over  merit  wheresoever  he  may  find  it,  there 
is  your  money,  sir  (giving  him  L.70);  but'no  more  tears, 
mind ;  no  more  tears."  The  poor  fellow,  holding  the 
notes  in  his  band,  astonished  and  confused,  hut  becom- 
ing sensible  of  the  reality,  said  in  a  hurried  manner, 
"  Thank  ye,  my  lord,  thank  ye !"  and  dived  down  below 
to  conceal  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  of  gratitude.' 

The  royal  Naval  Asylum  for  the  orphan  children  of 


seamen  owed  its  early  success  to  Lord  St  Vincent's  tact  1 
and  generosity.  Having  learned  that  an  establishment 
for  the  succour  of  orphan  children  of  seamen  at  Pad- 
dington  was  languishing  for  lack  of  funds,  he  gathered 
a  large  sum  in  its  aid,  by  voluntary  subscription  among 
the  captains  of  bis  fleet  putting  down  his  own  name  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  This  fortunate  acquisition  of  funds 
carried  the  institution  over  its  difficulties,  and  having 
afterwards  attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  go- 
vernment it  became  what  it  now  is,  the  Naval  Asylum. 

In  1805,  Earl  St  Vincent  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  signalised  himself  by  correct- 
ing  certain  glaring  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
dock-yards.    His  administration  of  the  naval  aff.iirs  of  , 
the  country  ended  with  a  change  of  ministry  in  1806,  I 
and  the  veteran  admiral  again  went  afloat  to  command 
the  Channel  fleet    This  was  the  last  service  he  per- 
formed afloat  having  finally  struck  his  flag  on  the 
death  of  Mr  Fox  in  1807.   When  the  king  heard  of 
his  retirement  he  sent  for  him,  and  a  characteristic 
colloquy  took  place,  of  which  we  give  an  abstract : — 
'  Well,  Lord  St  Vincent'  his  majesty  began,  'you  have 
now  quitted  active  service,  as  you  say,  for  ever;  tell 
mc,  do  you  think  the  naval  service  is  better  or  worse 
than  when  you  first  entered  it?'   '  Very  much  worse, 
please  your  majesty,'  answered  Lord  St  Vincent 
4  How  so,  how  so?*  asked  the  king  quickly.    '  Sire,'  re- 
plied Lord  St  Vincent  *  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
sprinkling  of  nobility  was  very  desirable  in  the  navy,  as 
it  gives  some  sort  of  consequence  to  the  service ;  but  at  f 
present  the  navy  is  so  overrun  by  the  younger  branches 
of  nobility,  and  the  sons  of  members  of  parliament  and 
they  so  swallow  up  all  the  patronage,  and  so  choke  the 
channel  to  promotion,  that  the  son  of  an  old  officer,  how- 
ever meritorious  his  services  may  have  been,  has  little 
or  no  chance  of  getting  on.'   And  after  a  time  the  vete- 
ran added,  4  Sire,  I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  me 
for  saying  I  would  rather  promote  the  son  of  an  old  de- 
serving officer  than  of  any  noble  in  the  land.'   The  king 
mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said— 4 1  think  you 
are  right  Lord  St  Vincent-quite  right*     Lord  St 
Vincent  now  retired  into  private  life,  bearing  with  him, 
as  Sheridan  happily  said,  4  a  triple  laurel— over  the 
enemy,  the  mutineer,  and  the  corrupt'   The  state  of 
his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  reside  long  at  his  house 
in  London,  and  his  small  retreat  of  Rochetts,  there- 
fore, became  his  principal  abode;  but  he  occasion- 
ally came  up  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
sometimes  spoke  on  naval  subjects.   Latterly,  how- 
ever, his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  attending  his 
parliamentary  duties.     In  March  1823,  Lord  St  Vin- 
cent's robust  frame  was  approaching  its  last  functions ; 
old  ape  (he  was  ninety),  debility,  and  convulsive  fits 
of  coughing,  had  all  but  worn  it  out    Vet  on  the  13th 
of  that  month,  while  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, 
he  was  still  alive  to  the  great  passing  events  of  the 
day,  and  about  eight  in  the  evening,  after  lying  in 
silent  exhaustion  for  two  hours,  he  departed  without  a 
sigh  or  a  groan,  in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate 
friends.  Sir  George  Grey,  I)r  Baird,  and  his  faithful  old 
secretary.    It  is  stated  he  did  not  die  wealthy.    He  was 
succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  nephew,  Air  Edward 
Jervis  Ricketts,  inheriting  the  viscounty  only.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  quite 
privately,  as  his  will  directed.   A  public  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  cathedral. 

Lord  St  Vincent  was  married,  1783,  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker,  after  a  courtship 
of  thirty  years.  He  became  a  widower  in  1816,  his 
wife  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  They  left  no 
children. 

The  lives  of  naval  and  military  heroes  generally  pre- 
sent us  with  scenes  of  bloodshed,  from  which  the  well- 
regulated  and  benevolent  mind  turns  with  sorrow.  War, 
the  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  general  civilisation,  has 
an  especial  tendency  to  brutalise  the  minds  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  it  unless  that  tendency  be  checked 
by  the  restrictions  of  discipline  and  the  influence  of 
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example.  Both  these  meliorations  Lord  St  Vincent 
introduced  into  the  British  naval  service.  When  he 
rose  to  power,  he  took  care,  while  enforcing  a  whole- 
some discipline,  to  use  every  effort  to  improve  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  those  under  him,  and  was  un- 
questionably the  father  of  the  '  new  school ;'  which,  while 
it  is  distinguished  for  tlte  superior  scientific  attainments 
of  British  naval  officers,  also  presents  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  manners  and  morals. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  PAPERS. 

Ora  occasional  suggestions  for  establishing  small  and 
cheap  periodical  papers  in  country  towns,  have,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  not  been  lost  sight  of.  There  are  now 
many  towns  of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  where 
such  papers  have  been  started,  to  the  advantage  alike  of 
the  publishers  and  the  public,  A  few  have  also  been 
begun  in  Ireland.  When  a  town,  with  its  neighbour- 
hood, cannot  support  a  weekly  newspaper,  it  can  very 
easily  maintain  a  monthly  sheet,  occupied  partly  with 
advertisements,  and  partly  with  miscellaneous  literary 
matter,  including  a  notice  of  agricultural  experiments 
and  movements.  The  law  prevents  political  intelligence 
from  being  given  except  upon  stamped  sheets ;  but  we 
do  not  consider  this  restriction  a  disadvantage.  The 
world  has  much  to  learn  and  be  amused  with,  inde- 
pendently of  what  is  called  news. 

Small  monthly  prints  (mostly  sold  for  a  penny)  being 
thus  established,  and  in  the  course  of  making  their  way 
in  the  country,  we  are  anxious  that  their  publishers 
should  sustain  them  on  a  respectable  footing.  In  the 
first  place,  they  ought  to  bo  well  printed,  and  be  on  good 
paper.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  this  hint,  for  some  are 
not  by  any  means  elegant  typographical  productions. 
Their  printers  should  exclude  all  kinds  of  engravings  in 
connexion  with  advertisements,  nor  should  any  clumsy 
or  coarse-faced  letters  be  introduced.  In  these  respects, 
as  well  as  in  quality  of  matter,  we  observe  that  the 
papers  printed  in  the  small  Scotch  towns  generally  excel 
those  produced  in  England.  There  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable distinction  between  the  advertisements  in  the 
papers  of  the  two  countries.  The  English  monthly 
sheets  abound  in  quack  medicine  announcements — 
whole  pages  filled  with  advertisements,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  with  lying  puffs  respecting  pills,  elixirs, 
and  powders,  garnished  with  pictorial  embellishments  of 
old  men  ill  with  gout,  skeletons  and  coffins,  and  other 
equally  offensive  devices.  We  have  not  seen  any  such 
advertisements  or  engravings  in  the  small  Scottish 

:  papers,  in  which  the  announcements  chiefly  concern 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  goods,  the  letting  of  farms,  open- 

'  ing  of  schools,  running  of  coaches,  and  life-insurance. 
The  mode  of  conducting  these  papers,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch,  seems  to  differ  materially.  Some  appear 
to  have  no  regular  editor,  but  are  composed  of  scraps 
gathered  together  with  little  taste  or  skill ;  others  are 
evidently  under  proper  editorial  supervision ;  trash  is 
excluded ;  and  the  original  articles  are  tasteful,  varied, 
and  useful  We  have  latterly  seen  none  which  pleases 
us  so  much  as  a  paper  published  by  James  Lothian,  in 
Alloa,  a  town  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Forth.  This  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Alloa 
Monthly  Advertiser,'  resembles  in  shape  and  quantity 
of  typography  a  sheet  of  our  Journal  previous  to  its 
late  change  of  size.  While  its  two  outer  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  advertisements  of  a  respectable  kind,  the 
remaining  six  are  filled  with  literary  articles  of  which 
no  metropolitan  print  might  be  ashamed.    By  way  of 

■  stimulating  this  order  of  productions,  we  beg  to  notice 
the  contents  of  the  number  for  October  now  before  us. 

The  first  article  presents  a  cheering  view  of  the  pre- 
sent popular  movements  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  humbler  classes.  These  are  the  Bath  movement, 
the  Miuical  movement,  and  the  Educational  movement. 
As  to  the  movement  for  baths  : — '  The  importance  of 
cleanliness,  and  especially  cleanliness  of  person,  is  much 


under-estimated.  We  have  to  inform  few  of  our  readers 
of  the  great  amount  of  matter  that  must  continually  make 
its  escape  through  the  skin,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  If  the  escape  of  this  matter  be  obstructed, 
from  want  of  cleanliness  or  any  other  cause,  diminished 
or  indifferent  health  must  follow.  How  apparent,  then, 
the  value  of  a  clean  skin !  Is  it  not  one  of  the  many 
tilings  that  are  "  too  true,"  that  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other  a  great  portion  of  the  community  are  accus- 
tomed only  to  "  wash  their  face,"  as  the  phrase  goes  ? — 
the  hands,  however,  being  of  necessity  included  in  the 
performance  of  that  ceremony.  Many  do  not  even 
that  j  while  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  others  who, 
in  order  to  despatch  a  cold,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  now  and  then  perform  the  extraordinary 
ceremony  of  "  bathing  the  feet!"  We  rejoice  in  such 
a  beneficial  movement  as  that  in  favour  of  baths  for 
the  working-classes.  It  gives  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  self-respect  amongst  the  working-class  originators 
of  them;  and  it  is  cheering  to  notice  that  this  feel- 
ing is  becoming  daily  more  generally  diffused.  Let  a 
man  cease  to  respect  himself,  and  he  at  once  makes  a 
retrograde  movement.  But  let  a  becoming  self-respect 
be  maintained,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  improving  his  condition,  physically,  mo- 
rally, and  intellectually. 

'  Another  pleasing  and  delightful  movement  now  in 
progress,  is  that  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  music. 
The  taste  for  this  science  is  everywhere  diffusing  itself 
amongst  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  is  a  most  cheering 
indication  of  the  dawn  of  better  days.  A  musically- 
inclined  people  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  virtuous 
people ;  and  if  the  national  cultivation  of  music  exer- 
cises a  salutary  influence  over  the  national  character,  it 
follows  that  its  influence  over  the  individual  is  no  less 
certain  or  beneficial.  Confident  we  are,  that  could  the 
mass  of  our  population  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
music— could  they  be  induced  to  cultivate  it  in  their 
pastimes,  and  thereby  to  supersede,  by  means  of  it, 
many  of  those  enjoyments  which  neither  elevate  the 
soul,  enlighten  the  intellect,  nor  invigorate  the  body, 
society  would  assume,  and  that  ere  long,  a  much  more 
harmonious  and  delightful  aspect  than  hitherto  it  has 
worn.  The  musical  movement  in  this  quarter  is  cause 
for  deep  gratulation.' 

Next,  as  to  the  educational  movement : — '  So  long  as 
we  have  an  uneducated  people,  crime  must  prevail,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  government  to 
suppress  crime,  that  government  cannot  be  held  guiltless 
which  refuses  to  furnish  the  means  wherewith  to  edu- 
cate the  people.  •  •  All  admit  the  lamentably  un- 
educated state  of  the  people,  but  all  are  at  variance  as 
to  the  process  by  which  they  are  to  be  enlightened. 
Years  may  elapse  before  any  definite  course  is  resolved 
upon  ;  and,  after  all,  working-men  will  find  that,  so  far 
as  thry  rt?  concerned,  self-culture  must  be  their  resource. 
They  must  educate  themselves;  and  a  man  bent  on 
acquiring  knowledge  may  overcome  many  obstacles  inci- 
dental to  his  condition,  and  ultimately  eclipse  others  in 
intelligence  who  have  had  superior  advantages,  but  fewer 
powers  of  application.  Working-men  ought  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  though  their  condition  in  life  is  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  be,  they  have,  nevertheless,  the  means 
in  their  own  power  of  improving  it  Judicious  legisla- 
tion may  do  much  for  them,  but  they  may  do  more  for 
themselves ;  and  those  who  look  listlessly  on  in  expec- 
tation of  government  working  wonders  on  their  condi- 
tion, are  just  the  individuals  whom  the  efforts  of  no 
government  will  be  able  to  awaken  from  the  state  of 
moral  and  mental  torpidity  into  which  they  have  sunk. 
Remembering  that  they  have  been  called  to  the  dis- 
charge of  higher  duties  than  to  "  work,  work,  work," 
they  ought  by  every  legitimate  means  in  their  power 
to  improve  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition.' 

The  second  article  in  this  interesting  miscellany  is  a 
'  Chapter  for  the  Indies/  in  which  is  pointed  out  the 
beneficial  influence  of  well-educated  women  in  society. 
The  following  is  not  a  bad  hint : — *  Why  should  our 
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approach  to  a  lady  be  the  signal  for  trifling  and  frivo- 
lity  ?  When  will  the  civilities  of  social  life  become, 
through  her  influence,  something  beside  an  exchange  of 
heartless  forms,  or  of  self-seeking  attentions  ?  l'rccisely 
so  soon  and  so  fast  as  woman  shall  determine  to  reject 
the  empty  adulation  of  the  vain,  to  be  commended  only 
for  what  deserves  praise,  and  to  be  entirely  sincere  and 
Christian  in  the  social  interview  no  less  than  by  her 
own  fireside.  Until  this  take  place,  society  in  fashion- 
able circles  will  be  like  "  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  Paris, 
a  collection  of  young  men  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
young  women  who  have  nothing  to  say."  In  every 
domestic  relation,  the  influence  of  woman  is  of  tran- 
scendent concern.  Let  her  measure  the  responsibilities 
that  attach  to  her  position.  A  faithful  daughter,  a  kind 
sister,  a  disinterested  inmate,  no  less  than  the  parent, 
must  habitually  realise  the  conviction  that  around  that 
little  spot,  her  home,  she  is  distilling,  and  must  distil, 
either  dews  that  fertilise  the  spirit,  or  night-damps  that 
destroy  whatever  they  may  touch.' 

After  this  follows  an  article  on  Natural  History, 
which  is  succeeded  by  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  hor- 
ticultural societies,  &c.  queries  for  solution,  notices  of 
books,  extracts,  and  poetical  trifles — not  trifles,  how- 
ever, to  their  writers.  We  close  our  notice  of  this  pro- 
print*  by  copying  one  of  those  village 
'Defluitioiiofa 


entitled 


Long.  Visit:'— 


'To  define  a  long  visit,  1*  something  like  snyiryr. 

What  person*  time  creep*,  trot*,  or  gallop*  among ; 
On  thine  it  depends,  who  the  vikit  are  paying. 
Whether  long  shall  be  thori,  whether  skori  shall  be  Ioiyq. 

If  prejudiced  pride,  or  formality  prosing. 

It  smooth  tonffuod  hypocrisy,  vain  affectation, 

Curiosity  pert,  or  stupidity  doling, 
Should  stay  but  a  day,  'lit  a  long  vitUatUm. 

If  ifmoranee  rude,  or  If  slander's  sharp  voice, 
If  a  poppJnjay-coxcomb  should  pester  your  ear, 

Or  if  clamoroud  revelry  stun  yon  with  noise, 
Kach  minute' /  a  day ,  and  each  day  ia  a  year. 

But  If  worth  unaffected,  if  friendship  sincere, 

If  talent*  exalted,  and  wisdom  refined. 
If  candour,  good  rtenae,  and  good  nature  appear, 

Knlarging,  enlightening,  enchanting  the  mind, 
How  swift  flic*  the  time,  and  how  short  i*  their  stay  !— 
Kach  day" I  but  a  minute,  each  year  but  a  day.' 

REPRODUCTION  Of  SILK. 

French  papers  state  that  Professor  Debr-enne  has  disco- 
vered a  method  of  transforming  silk  rags  into  a  glutinous 
paste,  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  then  woven 
mto  articles  equally  strong  and  beautiful,  an  if  formed  of  the 
original  coeoon  silk.  In  the  same  way  that  caoutchouc  is 
drawn  out  into  filaments,  and  woven  into  a  durable  mate- 
rial, so  are  these  remnants  of  silk  reduced  to  what  is  no 
more  than  its  primitive  state— namely,  a  glutinous  pasta, 
by  means  of  a  dissolvent,  and,  like  fused  glass,  re- acq  aire*, 
on  coming  into  the  air,  all  its  original  strength  and  tena- 
city. Having  found  the  best  dissolvent  of  the  caoutchouc 
(tho  distillation  of  this  clastic  resin),  Professor  Dehzenne 
was  not  deceived  when  he  thought  that  lie  could  also  dis- 
til silk,  which  he  found  to  be  the  true  medium  for  its  dis- 
solution. The  crude  silk,  and  that  which  is  not  dyed,  was 
easily  managed.  The  inventor  at  present  has  found  no  dif- 
ficulty but  with  the  dyed  portions  of  silk,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  black  ones;  bnt  he  hopes,  by  continuing  his  close 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  startling  discovery,  and  one  of  whose 
value  it  in,  in  its  present  state,  impossible  to  form  any  esti- 
mate. Every  one  knows  the  important  uses  to  which  linen, 
cotton,  and  even  woollen  rags  are  aimlied  ;  bnt  hitherto, 
worn-out  silk  has  boon  of  no  value  whatever.  If,  however, 
it  is  possible  to  dissolve  them  into  a  glutinous  paste  ana- 
logous to,  or  the  same  with,  that  which  exists  within  the 
silk-worm  (and  which  is  derived  from  the  caoutchouc  which 
exists  in  the  mulberry  leaves)  before  it  spins  its  cocoon, 
then  there  will  be  little  difficulty  of  drawing  it  out  mto 
filaments  for  the  use  of  the  weaver. 


Tho 


ANTI-BO  W  IN'C  SOCrjkTT 

practice  of  bowing  has  arrived  at  an 


of  froquenoy  on  tho 


inconvenient 
In  Germany,  a  man 
to 


one  with  whom  ho  has  the  smallest  acquaintance.  A 
person,  therefore,  who  moves  much  in  what  is  caned,  '  so- 
ciety,' cannot  take  the  shortest  walk  in  a  public  street  or 
promenade,  without  having  to  go  through  a  rather  elabo- 
rate evolution  some  hatf-doien  times :  he  has  at  first  to 
slacken  his  pace;  when  beside  the  person  he  meets,  to  place 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  after  passing  him,  either  to  lift  it 
from  his  head,  or,  if  to  a  lady,  to  take  it  fairly  off  and  put 
it  on  again.  Tins  has  at  length  lx*cn  found  extremclv  in- 
convenient and  fatiguing,  and  a  society  has  recently  been 
established  at  Berlin  to  abolish  the  practice,  by  each  mem- 
ber entering  into  an  agreement  never  to  follow  it.  The 
French  newspaper  from  which  wo  copy  the  information 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  similar  association  in  Paris; 
and  not  without  reason,  for  the  French  outdo  even  the 
Hermans  in  the  assiduity  with  which  they  practiso  bowing. 
They  not  only  observe  it  amongst  friends  and  slight  acquain- 
tances, but  often  towards  perfect  strangers.  A\  hen  you  en- 
ter and  leave  a  cafe,  you  are  expected  to  bow :  yon  cannot 
go  into  the  humblest  shop  without  bowing  at  least  twice 
to  tho  frmme  or  Jilk  do  boutique  :  if  yon  meet  a  stranger  on 
the  stairs,  in  a  passage,  or  inside  a  public  vehicle,  you  must 
bow.  In  country  places,  you  arc  bound  to  bow  to  ctvry  in- 
dividual yon  meet,  because  they  either  l*>w  or  curtsey  to 
yon.  The  French  editor,  in  recommending  the  abatement 
of  this  custom,  commences  his  strict  urea  un  it  on  test  he  tic 
ground*.  It  is,  ho  argues  a  tastcles*  and  unbecoming  evolu- 
tion. '  Can,'  he  asks,  *  there  be  anything  niorc  ungraceful  than 
the  movement  of  the  arm  when  it  is  raised  above  the  nose, 
to  touch  that  hideous  black  head-dress  of  beaver  or  of 'si  Ik 
with  wldch  European  man  surmounts  his  visage?  Can  there 
be  anything  more  stupid  than  the  concave  movement  which 
he  afterwards  executes,  hat  in  hand,  under  the  plea  of  po- 
liteness, and  which  gives  to  tho  most  comely  figure  the  air 
of  a  iruppet  suddenly  distorted  by  the  pulling  of  a  thread  or 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  ?  From  considerations  of  art  and 
taste,  tlte  projected  reform  is  tlaurefore  evidently  neces- 
sary. It  is  equally  desirable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
In  so  often  exposing  your  head  to  tho  elements,  it  may 
happen  that  a  current  of  air  or  a  torrent  of  rain  may  inflict 
a  severe  catarrh.  Ijtstly,  on  the  score  of  domestic  econo- 
my, such  frequent  bowing  ought  to  bo  abolished ;  a  hat  a 
mouth  ia  almost  necessary  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, for  the  rim  is  so  noon  worn  by  tho  constant  action  to 
which  it  is  subjected  by  the  incessant  succession 
which  it  assists  in  perpetrating.'  Such  are  the 
argument*  put  forth  by  our  French  oontemporarv 
late  the  formation  of  a  society  similar  to  that  established 
at  Berlin.  On  tliis  side  the  Channel  no  such  efforts  need 
be  made.  The  national  reserve  for  which  we  are  celebrated 
is  a  bar  to  any  more  frequent  bowing  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  np  that  degree  of  sociality  which  < 
forms  contribute  to  preserve. 

SONNET. 

BY  H  W.  PASTKIDGK. 

Turns  is  a  spirit  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Albeit  unobserved  by  vulgar  eye, 
Of  gentlest  grace  and  queenly  majesty. 
The  poet  is  her  lover ;  In  her  bowers 
lie  still  for  aye  would  spend  the  happy  hours : 
With  her  be  drinks  the  cloudless  morning  sky, 
Marks  in  the  storm  heaven's  dsrsllng  snows  fly, 
And  evening  build  I'  tho  west  her  golden  tower*. 
With  her,  his  ever  young  and  beauteous  guide, 
lie  ncans  tho  earth,  tbo  ocean,  and  the  air ; 

id  Joy  abide. 


be  his  heart  doth  hide, 

that  pure  love  Impair. 
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RELATIONSHIP. 
It  is  &  poetical  idea  of  old  standing,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  blood-relationship  which  is  quite  irrepressible, 
and  neTcr  fails  to  make  itself  known  through  the  thickest 
disguises.  Thus,  a  child  lost  in  infancy,  coming  into  the 
presence  of  its  parents  at  a  future  period,  is  supposed 
always  to  excite  in  their  bosoms  such  feelings  as  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  a  recognition.  There  is 
more  of  sentimental  beauty  than  of  truth  in  the  notion, 
and  we  have,  in  reality,  no  well  authenticated  case  of 
children  being  affiliated  in  this  manner,  unless  where 
there  was  a  likeness,  or  some  other  circumstance,  to  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion.  The  fact  is,  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  never  seen  each 
other,  may  be  brought  together,  and  continue  to  meet 
for  years,  and  never  dream  of  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  them.  They  are  to  cavh  other  merely 
human  beings,  members  of  the  great  democracy,  bear- 
ing no  natural  ensigns  of  any  kind  to  awaken  those 
yearnings  of  which  poetical  writers  speak.  It  will, 
indeed,  sometimes  happen  that  a  tract  of  family  re- 
semblance awakens  a  supposition  of  the  relationship, 
and  that  this  occasionally  leads  to  a  clearing  up  of 
the  case;  but  of  mysterious  recognitions,  through  the 
force  of  some  unseen  principle,  such  as  is  usually 
called  the  voice  of  nature,  there  is  assuredly  no  satis- 
factory evidence. 

There  is  likewise  a  prevalent  belief  that  relations, 
fully  cognisant  of  each  other,  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  mysterious  mutual  affection  which  nothing  can 
ever  altogether  extinguish.  Thus  a  parent  expects  to 
be  necessarily,  or  by  the  mere  force  of  nature,  beloved 
by  his  children,  however  he  may  treat  them.  Thus 
brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  nephews,  aunts  and 
nieces,  all  expect  to  find  themselves  held  reciprocally  in 
great  regard,  simply  because  of  those  relations ;  although 
it  may  be  that  they  have  never  before  been  in  each 
other's  company,  or  had  any  other  opportunity  of  form- 
ing the  slightest  attachment.  This  belief  is  not  so  en- 
tirely unfounded  as  the  preceding.  Nature  has  given 
to  the  mother  an  instinctive  lore  of  her  offspring,  though 
this  appears  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  only  has  force  during  the  tender  age  of  the 
children.  There  is  also  a  certain  feeling  entertained  at 
all  periods  of  life  amongst  blood-relations,  a  certain  in- 
terest in  each  other,  independent  of  habit*  of  intimacy, 
being  apparently  a  modification  of  the  amour  propre,  as 
if  we  held  these  persons  as  somehow  part  of  ourselves. 
But  beyond  these  feelings,  which  may  be  admitted  to 
be  implanted  by  nature  iu  our  mental  constitution,  there 
it  certainly  nothing  in  consanguinity  calculated  to  pro- 
duce attachment.  There,  as  in  other  relations  of  life, 
friendship  depends  simply  upon  those  conditions  which 
are  usually  productive  of  it— as  old  association,  congeni- 


ality of  dispositions,  community  of  likings  and  dislik- 
ings,  and  the  interchange  of  civilities  and  benefits. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  support 
this  proposition  by  many  arguments ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  little  reflection  will  show  to  all  rational  persons 
that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  come  to.  The  opposite 
notion  seems  to  be  merely  one  of  those  dreams  of  early 
mankind,  which  have  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  escaping  challenge  purely  from 
their  reaching  us  at  a  time  of  life  when  all  that  is 
offered  to  the  mind  is  accepted.  And  I  would  say  that 
this  is  peculiarly  one  of  those  nurse-implanted  notions 
which  are  of  all  others  the  most  apt  to  take  deep  root  in 
our  minds,  and  afterwards  to  defy  the  efforts  of  reason 
to  supplant  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  found  in  nine 
out  of  ten  of  all  the  best  intellects  of  the  country,  that 
they  believe,  without  inquiry,  or  any  just  foundation  for 
their  belief,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  witchcraft  in  blood- 
relationship,  making  mutual  love  of  parent  and  child,  of 
brother  and  brother,  independent  of  all  worldly  condi- 
tions. The  idea  lias  in  it  some  poetical  beauty  and  in 
terest ;  tut  it  is  nevertheless  a  great  error,  and,  like  all 
errors,  liable  to  produce  evil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the  occasional 
unhappiness  attending  relationship  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause.  Relations  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
supposed  instinct  for  procuring  and  retaining  mutual 
affection,  and,  secure  in  this  reliance,  see  no  occasion  to 
cultivate  friendship  or  attachment  by  the  ordinary  and 
only  legitimate  methods.  Often  parents  will  trent  their 
children  with  coldness  or  even  harshness,  conceiving 
that  nevertheless  the  children  will  or  ought  to  regard 
them  with  reverence  and  affection.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
in  like  manner,  trusting  to  an  abstraction  which  has  no 
existence  but  in  the  mind,  often  act  with  levity  or  un- 
kiudliness  towards  each  other,  expecting  nevertheless 
that  the  offended  individual  will  overlook  it  by  virtue 
of  the  instinctive  regard  arising  from  relationship.  And 
generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  reliance  upon 
this  supposed  instinct  induces  >n  domestic  circles,  a 
much  less  careful  conduct  amongst  the  various  mem- 
bers, with  regard  to  each  other's  feelings  and  interests, 
than  is  to  be  seen  amongst  associates  who  are  not  akin. 
The  parent  thinks  he  may  indulge  safely  in  a  little 
tyranny  over  his  little  ones — '  are  they  not  my  children, 
and  should  they  not  there/ore  love  me?'  He  may  be 
unreasonable  as  much  as  he  chooses  with  one  who  oughi 
to  be  ever  attached;  he  may  insult  and  mortify  the  most 
sensitive  of  natures,  and  yet  expect  to  see  the  wounded 
being  crouch,  spaniel-like,  at  his  feet,  tho  more  loving 
that  he  has  been  aggrieved;  he  may  show  a  general 
conduct  in  life  which  no  one  can  respect;  yet  he  will 
expect  that  his  children  are  to  be  unaffected  in  their 
attachment  by  all  such  circumstances.  Or,  at  the  very 
best,  the  parent  may  take  no  pains  to  cultivate  the 
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affections  of  the  children.    Fulfilling  only  the  most 
obvious  duties,  he  may  never  address  his  young  ones 
with  a  kindly  word  or  caress,  but  always  act  towards 
them  with  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  indiffe- 
rence.  And  yet  this  man  will  expect  to  be  as  much 
beloved  by  his  offspring  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  joint  lives,  as  if  he  had  been  continually  pouring 
benedictions  and  acts  of  kindness  upon  them.  Here 
is  surely  an  error  of  great  magnitude,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  Bee  corrected.     There  are,  too,  fathers, 
and  even  mothers,  who,  though  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  sufficiently  anxious  to  advance  their  hap- 
piness, have,  from  awkwardness  or  some  other  habits 
of  the  mind,  no  pow  er  of  showing  their  feelings.  Per- 
haps they,  on  the  contrary,  take  refuge  from  the 
difficulty  they  are  under,  in  a  hard  external  manner, 
bearing  an  appearance  of  indifference,  if  not  of  un- 
kindliness.    Here,  likewise,  the  full  stream  of  affection 
is  expected  to  How  from  the  children :  but  can  it  do  so? 
Can  the  children  of  such  parents  love  them  as  much  us 
if  they  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  the  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence, of  experiencing  every  mark  of  parental  affec- 
tion ?   It  is  evidently  inij>ossible.    I  have  heard  of  a 
mother  of  excellent  general  character  who  had  always 
borne  to  her  numerous  children  an  appearance  of  com- 
parative coldness.    She  confessed  to  them  on  her  death- 
bed, to  their  great  surprise,  that  in  reality  she  had 
always  felt  in  the  warmest  manner  towards  them  all, 
but  was  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  her  real  senti- 
ments. This  was  surely  most  unfortunate ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  children  of  this  mother  would  have 
displayed  a  much  wanner  degree  of  regard  towards  her 
through  life,  if  they  had  not  been  all  along  under  an 
impression  that  she  was  indifferent  to  them.  How 
much,  then,  of  possible  happiness  was  forfeited  in  this 
family  in  consequence  of  a  bad  manner,  probably  in- 
duced at  first  by  a  false  notion  regarding  the  natural 
affections. 

It  is  strange  that,  while  meliorations  are  sought  in 
all  departments  of  social  polity,  no  one  ever  thiuks  of 
the  tremendous  oppressions  and  grievances  which  prevail 
in  domestic  circles.  The  mcreilessness  of  the  most  bar- 
barous ages  flourishes  to  this  day  in  many  a  household 
bearing  every  external  mark  of  propriety.  Persons  of 
all  imaginable  respectability  in  their  ordinary  conduct, 
take  leave  to  act  with  Draconic  tyranny  and  cruelty 
towards  the  helpless  beings  committed  by  nature  to 
their  charge,  and  whose  very  inability  to  resist  or  escape 
ought  to  be  a  strong  pleading  in  their  behalf.  To  every 
caprice  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of,  to  every 
possible  peculiarity  of  heartlessness,  jealousy,  malignity, 
children  arc  exposed  at  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and 
yet  no  one  can  presume  to  interfere.  A  parent  can  take 
leave  to  visit  a  child  with  every  kind  of  persecution  in 
word  and  act,  and  yet  the  sufferer  has  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  public  sympathy  if  he  attempts  to  reclaim 
against  the  injury.  And  all  this  is  mainly  on  account 
of  a  notion,  that  there  is  a  mystic  tie  between  parent 
and  child,  which  at  once  renders  their  relation  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, and  raises  it  above  the  scope  of  all  human  law. 
When  we  consult  nature  herself,  we  hear  nothing  of 
such  a  tic.  Ask  any  child  who  is  well-treated  by 
its  parents  why  it  loves  them,  aDd  invariably  you 
have  for  answer,  'because  they  are  kind  to  me,'  or 
something  to  the  same  effect.  And  when  investigation 
is  made  into  the  feelings  of  an  ill-used  child  towards 
its  parents,  the  result  as  invariably  is,  that  these  are 
found  to  be  objects  of  dread  and  dislike  in  consequence 
of  their  conduct. 

What  I  wish  to  impress,  in  fine,  by  this  paper,  is,  that 
the  affections  of  relative*  towards  each  other  are  simply 
governed,  like  the  affections  of  persons  not  akin,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  each  other.  Here  you  no  more 
gather  grapes  from  thorns,  than  in  any  other  department 
of  our  varied  social  relations.  To  attain,  therefore, 
and  to  preserve  the  affectious  of  children,  or  of  brothers 
or  of  sisters,  it  is  necessary  to  have  always  appeared 


before  them  in  a  kindly  and  beneficent  character,  and  to 
have  always  spoken  and  acted  with  a  deference  to  their 
feelings.  Not  that  there  may  not  be  much  good-humoured 
latitude  of  discourse  amongst  the  members  of  a  family ; 
but  certainly  all  hard  and  biting  speeches  should  be  as 
carefully  avoided  here  as  in  miscellaneous  society.  Let 
these  conditions  be  observed,  and  amity  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  love  and  peace,  will  undoubtedly  be  realised ; 
but  let  an  opposite  course  be  followed,  and  the  results 
will  as  unquestionably  be  opposite.  The  parent  will 
be  unhonoured  by  his  children,  and  he  will  deserve  to  be 
so.  And  brothers  and  sisters,  who  might  have  promoted 
each  other's  happiness  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
will  find  themselves  a  source  of  continual  mutual  heart- 
burning and  vexation. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

THinn  ARTICLE — TltE  DRAMA  AND  FICTION. 

Tiik  Chinese  are  excessively  fond  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation, consequently  the  drama  is  one  of  tl»e  most  ex- 
tensively-supplied departments  of  their  literature.  Their 
mode  of  performing  plays  accords  with  that  of  the 
British  stage  when  in  its  infancy.  There  are  no  scones ; 
but  the  dresses  of  the  best  companies  are  splendid,  and 
costly  in  the  extreme  The  womeu's  parts,  moreover, 
are  performed  by  young  men  and  boys.  Their  theatres 
are  seldom  stationary ;  and  the  actors  wander  from  town 
to  town,  where  they  exhibit  their  performances  for  lure. 
On  festivals,  the  government  contributes  to  their  re- 
ward, as  our  own  corporations  did  to  that  of  English 
strolling  companies  in  the  oldeu  time ;  but  the  usual 
plan  is,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  they  may  visit 
to  subscribe  a  purse  and  engage  them.  A  temporary 
theatre  is  erected,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  libe- 
rally allowed  to  attend.  Wlien  the  actors  have  concluded 
their  performances,  they  move  off  to  another  quarter, 
and  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  It  is  customary  to 
employ  actors  at  private  entertainments,  which  are  never 
considered  complete  without  a  theatrical  exhibition. 
Upon  such  occasions  a  list  of  plays  is  handed  to  the 
most  distinguished  guest,  who  selects  whichever  moat 
accords  with  his  fancy.  The  principal  inns  and  all  large 
private  establishments  have  a  room  expressly  for  this 
purpose. 

Not  only  witnessing,  but  reading  plays,  would  appear 
to  be  a  favourite  pastime  of  the  Chinese,  if  wo  may  judge 
from  the  vast  number  of  such  productions  already  ex- 
tant, and  constantly  added  to.  They  do  not  divide 
these  productions  into  tragedies  and  comedies;  but  an 
equally  broad  distinction  exists,  their  plays  being  of 
two  kinds :  historical  dramas,  which,  like  tliose  of  the 
Greeks,  represent  the  actions  of  some  ancient  hero;  and 
domestic  dramas,  taken  from  ordinary  and  familiar  life. 
They  have  no  divisions  into  acts  and  scenes.  The  dia- 
logue is  in  ordinary  prose,  but  interspersed  with  snatches 
of  song  or  vaudevilles,  which  the  principal  performer 
chants  forth  in  unison  with  music.  The  name  of  the 
tunc  is  inserted  at  the  head  of  each  passage  which  is  to 
lie  sung,  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  lighter  pieces  of  the 
French  school.  Of  *  The  Sorrows  of  Han,'  one  of  their 
best  historical  plays,  Mr  Davis  remarks,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation,  that  it  is  in '  remarkable  accordance 
with  our  own  canons  of  criticism.  The  unity  of  action 
is  complete,  and  the  unities  of  time  and  place  much  less 
violated  than  they  frequently  are  on  the  English  stage. 
The  grandeur  and  gravity  of  the  subject,  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  personages,  the  tragical  catastrophe,  and 
the  strict  award  of  poetical  justice,  might  satisfy  the 
most  rigid  admirer  of  Grecian  rules;'  and,  the  translator 
might  hare  added,  every  admirer  also  of  the  stock  re- 
pertory of  English  tragedy ;  for  in  thiB  Chinese .  play 
there  is,  in  common  with  ninety -nine  pathetic  dramas 
out  of  a  hundred,  a  hero-lover,  an  injured  heroine,  a 
rival,  and  a  villain;  but  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  ex- 
hibiting as  it  does  some  curious  points  of  Chinese  man- 
ners, imparts  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  European 
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reader.  A  short  account  of,  and  a  few  quotations  from, 
'The  Sorrows  of  Han*  (Han  Koong  Tsew),  will  afford 
a  favourable  notion  of  the  Chinese  drama.  It  is  one  of 
the  classics,  being  selected  from  4  Tho  Hundred  Plays 
of  Yuen.' 

The  Emperor  Yuente,  of  the  Han  dynasty,  was  one 
of  the  many  Chinese  monarchs  who  preferred  luxury 
and  courtly  pleasures  to  war ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  lie  declares  that  his  peaceful  propensities  have 
been  much  indulged,  for 

The  fact  is,  a  truce  has  just  been  concluded  with 
the  restless  Tartars  on  the  Mongol  frontier.  In  this 
agreeable  state  of  things  he  commissions  his  favourite 
minister,  Maou-yen-show,  to  seek  throughout  his  realm 
for  all  the  most  beautiful  of  womankind  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  to  send  him  portraits 
of  each,  that  from  them  he  may  select  a  princess.  The 
minister — who  is  the  villain  of  the  play — starts  on  his 
mission,  which  he  makes  extremely  profitable  to  him- 
self, by  taking  bribes  from  the  parents  of  several  girls,  to 
wink  at  a  little  flattery  in  the  likenesses.  At  length  he 
meets  with  a  maiden  whose  beauty  requires  no  flattery 
from  the  painter's  art.  In  a  soliloquy,  the  wicked  man- 
darin thus  describes  her  attractions  and  his  own  base 
designs: — 'The  brightness  of  her  charms  was  piercing 
as  an  arrow !  She  was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  doubt- 
less unparalleled  in  the  whole  empire.  But  unfortu- 
nately her  father  is  a  cultivator  of  land,  not  possessed 
of  much  wealth.  When  I  insisted  on  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold,  to  secure  her  being  the  chief  object  of  the  impe- 
rial choice,  they  first  pleaded  their  poverty,  and  then,  re- 
lying on  her  extraordinary  beauty,  rejected  my  offers 
altogether.  I  therefore  left  them.  (Consider*  awhile.) 
But  nol  I  have  a  better  plan.  (He  knits  his  brows,  and 
matures  his  scheme.*)  I  will  disfigure  her  portrait  in  such 
manner  that,  when  it  reaches  the  emperor,  it  shall 
secure  her  being  doomed  to  neglected  seclusion.'  In 
this  object  he  succeeds ;  the  girl  is  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  palace,  in  spite  of  her  supposed  ugliness,  and  once 
within  its  walls,  she  could  never,  by  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, return  home.  In  this  imprisonment  she  afterwards 
appears  with  a  lute,  and  '  sorrowing  in  the  stillness  of 
midnight :  let  me,'  she  continues,  '  practise  one  of  my 
songs  to  dispel  my  griefs.*  While  singing,  the  emperor 
happens  to  pass  near  her  with  a  single  attendant,  to 
whom  he  complains,  that  among  all  the  beauties  selected 
to  grace  his  palace,  he  has  not  yet  discovered  an  object 
worthy  of  preference.  Hearing  the  music,  he  inquires, 
'  Is  not  that  some  lady's  lute? 

Attend.  It  U ;  I  hasten  to  advise  her  of  your  majesty's 
approach. 

Amp.  No ;  hold !  Keeper  of  the  yellow  gate,  discover 
to  what  part  of  our  palace  that  lady  pertains,  and  bid 
her  approach  our  presence ;  but  beware  lest  you  alarm 
her. 

Attend. '  (Approaches  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
* peaks).  What  lady  plays  there  ?  The  emperor  comes  5 
approach  to  meet  him.    (Lady  advances.) 

Emp.  Keeper  of  the  yellow  gate,  see  that  the  light 
burns  brightly  within  your  gauze  lamp,  and  hold  it 
nearer  to  us. 

Lady.  (Approaching.)  Had  your  handmaid  but  known 
it  was  your  majesty,  she  would  have  been  less  tardy; 
forgive,  then,  this  delay. 

Emp.  Truly  this  is  a  very  perfect  beauty!  From 
what  quarter  come  such  superior  charms  ?' 

The  lady  declares  her  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
by  which  means  the  fraud  of  the  mandarin  is  discovered. 

*  Emp.  Keeper  of  the  yellow  gate,  bring  us  that  picture, 
that  we  may  view  it.   (Sets  the  picture.)   Ah  1  how  has 


■  . 

*  Stago  directions  are  very  distinctly  marked  in  ChinMO  jJay*. 
Instil  of  'entw'  and  'exit,'  they  uso  the  words  thong,  'ascend,' 
and  hea, 4  descend.' 


he  dimmed  the  purity  of  the  gem,  bright  as  the  waves  J 
in  autumn?    (To  the  attendant)   Transmit  our  pleasure 
to  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  behead  Maou-yen-show, 
and  report  to  us  his  execution.' 

The  traitor,  however,  manages  to  escape  this  very 
summary  sentence,  and  the  plot  thickens.  He  flies  to 
the  Tartar  camp,  then  assembled  at  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
cites the  khan  or  chief  to  invade  his  late  master's  terri- 
tories. To  afford  a  pretext,  he  shows  the  Tartar  prince 
a  true  portrait  of  the  heroine,  and  persuades  him  to  de- 
mand the  lady  of  the  emperor.  No  sooner  said  than 
done :  an  envoy  is  despatched  by  the  khan,  who  adds, 
1  Should  he  refuse,  I  will  presently  invade  the  south ; 
his  hills  and  rivers  shall  be  exposed  to  ravage.  Our 
warriors  will  commence  by  hunting,  as  they  proceed  ou 
their  way;  and  thus,  gradually  entering  tho  frontiers,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  act  as  may  best  suit  the  occasion.' 
The  arrival  of  the  envoy  finds  Yuente  desperately  en- 
amoured of  the  heroine,  while  she  returns  the  passion 
with  equal  warmth.  The  Tartar's  demand  fills  him 
with  distress.  He  calls  on  his  ofBcers  to  rid  him  of  the 
invaders;  but  the  ministry  bewail  the  weakness  of  the 
empire,  and  call  on  his  majesty  to  consult  its  peace  by 
complying  with  the  khan's  demand.  Anything  rather 
than  war  ;  and  the  emperor  consents.  Both  lovers  are 
in  despair ;  and  the  following  parting  scene  takes  place. 
The  actors  in  it,  besides  the  hero  and  heroine,  are  the 
Tartar  envoy,  and  the  Chinese  president  of  the  board 
of  censors. 

•  Envoy.  Lady,  let  us  urge  you  to  proceed  ou  your 
way  ;  the  sky  darkens,  and  night  is  coming  on. 

Prin.  Alas!  when  shall  I  again  behold  your  majesty? 
I  will  take  off  my  robes  of  distinction,  and  leave  them 
behind  me.  To-day  in  the  palace  of  Han ;  to-morrow  I 
shall  bo  espoused  to  a  stranger.  I  will  cease  to  wear 
these  splendid  vestments ;  they  shall  no  longer  adorn 
my  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  men ! 

Envoy.  Again  let  us  urge  you,  princess,  to  depart ;  we 
have  delayed  but  too  long  already ! 

Emp.  Tis  done !  Princess,  when  you  are  gone,  let  your 
thoughts  forbear  to  dwell  with  sorrow  and  resentment 
upon  us.  (They  part.)  And  am  I  the  great  monarch 
of  the  line  of  Hiin? 

Presid.  Let  your  majesty  cease  to  dwell  with  such 
grief  upon  this  subject !' 

The  lady  is  led  off,  and  his  majesty  venta  his  dis- 
appointment in  invectives  against  the  cowardice  of  his 
army. 

'  Emp.  She  is  gone !  In  vain  have  we  maintained  those 
armed  heroes  on  the  frontiers.  Mention  but  swords  and 
spears,  and  they  tremble  at  their  hearts  like  a  young 
deer.  The  princess  has  this  day  performed  what  be- 
longed to  themselves ;  and  yet  do  they  affect  the  sem- 
blance of  men ! 

Presid.  Your  majesty  is  intreated  to  return  to  the 
palace ;  dwell  not  so  bitterly,  sir,  ou  her  memory ;  allow 
her  to  depart ! 

Emp.  Did  I  not  think  of  her,  I  had  a  heart  of  iron — 
a  heart  of  iron !  The  tears  of  my  grief  stream  in  a  thou- 
sand channels.  This  evening  shall  her  likeness  be  sus- 
pended in  the  palace,  where  I  will  sacrifice  to  it;  and 
tapers,  with  their  silvery  light,  shall  illuminate  her 
chamber.' 

Meanwhile  the  heroine  reaches  the  Tartar  camp. 
Her  charms  make  a  deep  impression  on  tho  khan,  but 
the  damsel  is  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  emperor. 
The  Tartar  army  marches  off  with  the  lovely  prize 
towards  their  own  territories,  and  the  catastrophe  ap- 
proaches. When  they  reach  the  boundary  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  (at  a  spot  marked  as  minutely  in  the  play 
as  if  it  were  a  book  of  topography),  the  princess  ex- 
claims, 4  What  place  is  this? 

Envoy.  It  is  the  river  of  the  Black  Dragon,  the 
frontier  of  the  Tartar  territories,  and  those  of  China. 
This  southern  shore  is  the  emperor's ;  on  the  northern 
side  commences  our  Tartar  dominion. 

Princess.  (To  Ou  khan.)  Great  king,  I  take  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  pour  a  libation  towards  the  south ;  my  last 
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farewell  to  the  emperor.  (Pourt  the  libation.)  Emperor 
of  Han,  this  life  is  finished;  I  await  thee  in  the  next! 
(  Throws  Kernel f  into  the  river.)' 

The  damsel  is  drowned,  and  the  khan  deeply  dis- 
tressed. He  decrees  that  her  sepulchre  shall  be  placed 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  called  •  The  Verdant  Tomb ;' 
and,  aa  a  sort  of  expiation,  makes  up  his  quarrel  with 
the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  he  delivers  over  the 
traitorous  mandarin.  The  scene  returns  to  the  Imperial 
palace,  and  the  play  ends  thus : — 

'  Prrsid.  This  day,  after  the  close  of  the  morning  coun- 
cil, a  foreign  envoy  appeared,  bringing  with  him  the 
fettered  traitor  Maou-yen-show.  He  announces  that  the 
renegade,  by  deserting  his  allegiance,  led  to  the  breach 
of  truce,  and  occasioned  all  thwe  calamities,  The 
princess  is  no  more !  and  the  khan  wishes  for  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  The  envoy 
attends  with  reverence  your  imperial  decision. 

Ei&p.  Then  strike  off  the  traitor's  head,  and  he  it 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  shade  of  the  princess ! 
Let  a  lit  banquet  be  got  ready  for  the  envoy,  prepara- 
tory to  his  return,    (llccite*  these  verset.) 

At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  wild-fowl's  cry  wsa  heard  In  the- 

rernwej  of  tho  palace, 
Sad  dream*  returned  to  our  lonely  pillow — we  thought  of  her 

through  tho  night. 
Her  verdant  tomb  remains,  but  where  shall  we  seek  herself  ? 
The  perfidious  painter's  head  shall  atoiic  for  the  beauty  which  he 

w  ronged !" 


Ii 


We  now  turn  to  novels  and  romance*,  woieh  are  ex- 
tensively read  by  the  Chinese.  Some  of  them  present 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  own.  The  chapters 
are  occasionally  headed  by  verses  appropriate  to  their 
contents,  like  the  mottos  of  English  novels.  On  the 
same  principle  wluch  dictates  the  selection  of  names  in 
English  fiction  for  such  characters  as  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  Young  Rapid,  Oldbuck.  Waverley,  namely,  a 
reference  to  their  dispositions  and  conduct,  names  are 
selected  for  the  characters  in  Chinese  novels.  Thus,  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Chinese  tales,  'The 
Fortunate  Union'  (Haon-kew-choen),  is  named  Teih- 
choo-ngyu,  or  4  Iron : '  and  he  is  a  very  strong  and  de- 
termined fellow.  The  literal  import  of  tho  heroine's 
name  (Shwey-ping-sin)  is  *  icy-henrted,'  a  trope  imply- 
ing, amongst  European  as  well  as  Chinese  poets,  chaste.* 
This  lady's  father,  an  extremely  inflexible  person,  is 
Shwey-un,  literally,  'dwelling  in  singleness  of  pur- 
pose-.' there  is  scarcely  a  novel  from  which  similar 
examples  might  not  be  obtained.  Another  point  of 
tho  comparison  with  European  fictions  is  presented  in 
alternation  of  dialogue  with  description  which  takes 
place  in  Chinese  stories.  In  the  art  of  sustaining 
a  plot,  and  finally  conducting  it  to  the  denouement, 
but  little  or  no  difference  can  be  perceived  between 
the  bust  Chinese  and  the  best  English  romances.  4  It 
is  in  picturing  the  details  of  social  life.'  observes  M. 
Abel  Remusat,  4  that  the  authors  of  Chinese  romance 
excel,  approaching  very  nearly  in  this  respect  to  Richard- 
son aiul  Fielding,  but,  above  all,  to  Smollett  and  Miss 
Burney.  Like  these  novelists,  the  Chinese  produce  a 
high  degree  of  illusion  by  the  truth  of  their  portraiture 
of  the  passions  and  of  character.  Their  personages 
possess  all  possible  rcidity.  One  seems  to  make  their 
acquaintance  by  reading  of  their  actions,  by  hearing 
them  talk,  and  by  following  the  minute  particulars  into 
which  their  conversations  enter.'f  One  scene  from 
the  'Fortunate  Union'  will  exemplify  this,  and  give 
a  favourable  notion  of  Chinese  jurisprudence.  A 
frontier  general  has  been  condemned  to  death*  and  the 
hero  (Teih-choo-ngyu).  the  son  of  one  of  the  judges 
(Teih-ying),  rushes  into  tho  court  to  plead  the  gene- 
ral's cause,  4  The  three  members  of  the  triple-court 
had  not  ventured,  after  the  emperor's  approval  of  his 
minister's  advice,  to  record  their  dissent   At  the  same 

*  '  Bo  thou  aa  chaste  as  Ice,  aa  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 

calumny." — llamUt. 
\  Prvface  ti>  tho  '  Two  ConMns,'  translated  from  Chinese  Into 
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time,  however,  that  they  confirmed  the  sentence  of  be- 
heading, and  waited  only  for  the  imperial  warrant  to 
execute  the  same,  they  still  felt  a  secret  uneasiness  at 
the  prisoner's  fate;  and  when  a  person  was  seen  enter- 
ing the  court,  and  thus  loudly  addressing  them,  they 
experienced  a  mixed  sensation  of  alarm  at  the  distur- 
bance, regret  for  their  sentence,  and  resentment  at  the 
intrusion.  Discovering,  on  a  closer  view,  that  it  Waa 
Teih-choo-ngyu,  the  other  two  members  felt  unwilling 
to  be  harsh ;  but  his  father  struck  the  table  with  fury, 
and  rated  him  in  round  terms,  demanding  how  he  pre- 
sumed thus  madly  to  address  so  high  a  court,  assembled 
there  by  imperial  commission  to  decide  on  a  caprfal 
case?  44  The  laws  admit  of  no  private  feelings."  cried  lie, 
and  ordered  the  intruder  into  custody ;  but  Teih-eh<x>- 
ngyu  loudly  exclaimed, 44  My  lord,  you  are  mistaken ;  the 
emperor  himself  suspends  the  drum  at  his  palace  gate^ 
I  and  admits  all  to  state  their  hardships  without  reserve; 
may  I  not  be  allowed  to  right  the  ininrcd  btlbre  this 
very  tribunal  of  life  and  death?"  "What  have  vou  to 
do  with  the  prisoner."  inquired  his  father.  ,rthat  vdi 
should  Tight  his  case  ?"  •  The  Brurns-liko  father  orders 
his  son  into  custody  for  daring  to  show  contcinWt  of 
court;  but  his  two  colleagues  interfere  in  favour  of  the 
young  man,  whom  they  4  pacify  with  good  Words.'  1  But 
be  is  not  to  be  silenced,  and  after  some  further  discus- 
sion, exclaims,  ' 44  Let  me  ask  you  what  meant  that 
saving  of  the  ancient  emperor, 4  Thrice  be  death  'i 
lajed.'*  or  of  the  ancient  minister,  'In  three  cases  or 
be  death  inflexibly  awarded  V  Tour  reasonings,  if  txt 
would  go  far  to  deprive  these  sacred  characters  of  the 
reputation  for  wisdom." 

'  The  two  other  judges  answered  not  a  word,  but  bii 
father  broke  silence.  44  Foolish  boy,  say  no  more.  This 
man's  death  is  inevitable."  Teih-choo-ngyu,  however, 
rejoined  with  warmth,  *•  Brave  men  and  worthy  leaders 
are  the  rare  productions  of  heaven ;  if  your  lordship*  are 
inflexible,  and  persist  in  condemning  How-hcaou  to 
death,  let  me  intreat  you  to  condemn  me  with  him !" 
14  Bnt  his  guilt  and  incapacity  have  been  proved,"  said 
Teih-ying ; 41  it  is  only  condemning  a  worthless  servant ; 
is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  V  44  Men's  caps'- 
cities  are  riot  so  easily  known,"  said  his  son ;  "the  cou- 
rage and  ability  of  this  leader  are  such,  that  if  he  be.  re- 
appointed to  the  frontier,  he  shall  prove  another  '  wall  of 
a  thousand  leagues  'f — no  hero  of  the  age  may  catnpart 
with  him."  "Allowing  his  capacity  to  be  great,  ob- 
served the  father,  "  his  delinquency  is  still  greater. 
** The  ablest  leaders,"  said  Teih-choo-ngyu,  "must  ever 
be  liable  to  commit  errors ;  and  hence  it  is  customary 
for  the  emperor  to  reprieve  them  for  a  while,  that  jUiey 
may  redeem  themselves  by  acts  of  merit."  44  But  in 
that  case,"  remarked  one  of  the  judges,  44  somebody 
must  be  surety  ;  will  you  venture  to  be  answerable  for 
him  ?"  44  If  How-heaou  be  restored  to  his  command,** 
replied  he, 44 1  intreat  that  my  own  head  may  answer  for 
his  misconduct,  as  the  just  punishment  or  such  rash- 
ness." The  other  two  judges  now  turned  to  Teih-ying, 
and  said,  44  Since  your  lordship's  son  thus  publicly 
tenders  his  personal  responsibility,  it  befits  us  to  make 
a  formal  representation,  and  request  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure." Teih-ying  was  compelled,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  assent  to  this .-  the  leader  was 
accordingly  remanded  to  prison ;  and  Teih-choo-ugyti, 
being  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  written  engagement  on 
the  spot,  was  placed  in  custody  for  the  time  being.*  1 
this  spirited  conduct  Teih-choo-ngyu  succeeds  in  aaV 
the  injured  general. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  involved  and  exciting 
plot  of  this  excellent  tale  sufliciently  to  give  even  th> 
merest  outline.  It  will,  however,  well  repay  perusal  A 
translation  of  it  has  been  made  by  Mr  Havia,  at  trie 
expense  of  the  •  Oriental  Translation  Fund,'  andabo- 
 .  _^  — .  ,   '  :  ■  vl_ 

*  Bach  is  the  actual  practice  in  ordinary  ewwa  at  the  pm**i*  awy ; 
ftrat,  by  the  local  magistrate,  who  refer*  to  tho  provincial  Judy? ; 

next,  by  the  provincial  judge,  who  refer*  to  the  criminal  tribunal ; 

''^The  rtme^name  foMhrii'^ l^n™  ^  °" 
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pious  epitome  of  the  story  appeared  in  the  28th  vo 
iunie  of  the  Asiatic  Journal.  The  plot  of  another  tale, 
however,  called  tlie  'Three  Dedicated  Rooms,'  falls 
LtttiT  within  our  compass: — 

Two  men,  named  Tang  and  Yu,  live  in  tlie  same 
street  Yu  la  constantly  spending  his  estate,  while  his 
neighbour  is  as  avariciously  increasing  his ;  gradually 
buying  up  Yu's  property,  till  all  the  Utter  has  left  in  the 
world  is  a  single  building,  which  rose  to  three  storeys, 
each  consisting  of  a  single  room  ;  the  lowest  lie  dedicated 
to  men,  being  that  in  winch  he  received  his  friends; 
in  the  middle  room  he  read  and  wrote,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  ancients  ;  the  highest  was  dedicated  to  heaven, 
and  had  only  withiu  it  a  sacred  book  and  a  chafing-dish 
for  incense  It  seems  that  in  China,  if  a  man,  on  selling 
his  estate,  reserve  any  part,  however  small,  he  can  at 
any  time  redeem  tlie  rest;  so  that  a  purchase  under  such 
reserve  is  no  more  than  a  mortgage.  Tlus  circumstance 
was  anuoyinR  to  Tang,  the  avaricious  man,  who  tried  by 
every  possible  means  to  get  possession  of  the  '  three  de- 
dicated rooms;'  and  thus  cut  off  the  privilege  of  re- 
dumption. Ia  tlie  midst  of  Yu's  poverty,  he  was  visited 
by  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  friend,  who  generously 
offered  to  redeem  his  house  and  gardens  ;  but  the  other 
having  turned  somewhat  cynical,  resolutely  declined 
it,  saying  the  three  rooms  would  do  for  hint;  that  he 
could  not  live  long ;  and  that  at  his  death  every  brick 
and  tde  would  go  to  strangers,  Tlie  friend,  on  taking 
leave,  thus  addressed  him  :  '  At  night,  while  I  was  rc- 
Itusiug  in  the  lowest  room,  I  observed  a  white  rat, 
which  suddenly  sunk  into  the  floor.  Some  treasure  is 
no  doubt  concealed  there.  On  no  account  part  with 
these  three  rooms.'  But  Yu  only  laughed  at  his 
fi  laud's  caution.  Yu  had  a  son  born  to  him  in  his  old 
ac.c,  on  wliich  occasion  his  guests  poured  in  upon  him 
in  such  numbers,  that,  according  to  the  Chinese  ex- 
pression, '  they  ate  his  salt  clean,  and  drank  his  vinegar 
dry.'  lie  sold  his  rooms  to  the  purchaser  of  the  other 
part  of  tlio  property,  and  died  shortly  after,  leaving  his 
widow  and  son  in  great  distress.   The  rich  Tang  died 

Tlie  son,  however,  became  a  great  scholar,  and  of 
course  acquired  a  mandarin's  cap.    One  day,  as  he  was 
travelling  towards  his  mother's  house,  a  young  woiuau 
presented  a  petition  in  the  namo  of  her  husband,  im- 
his  protection,  and  offering,  with  his  whole 
to  become  his  slaves.   Her  father-in-law  (who 
to  be  Tang),  she  said,  was  u  rich  man,  aud 
lived,  contrived  to  keep  out  of  scrapes ;  but 
he  made  many  enemies;  and  at  his  death  his  son 
was  persecuted  by  them,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
property;  but  that  a  greater  misfortune  bad  now  be- 
fallen him — he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  none  but  him- 
self (the  mandarin)  could  gut  aim  out.  Tlie  young  man 
conceived  it  to  be  6ome  trick,  but  the  woman  assured 
him  to  the  contrary.    '  In  the  midst  of  our  property,' 
mill  she,  'is  a  tall  building,  called  "  the  three  dedicated 
rooms."  It  originally  belonged  to  your  lordship's  father, 
but  was  sold.    We  lived  in  it  for  several  years  without 
molestation.   Lately,  however,  some  one  presented  an 
anonymous  petition  to  the  courts,  sayiug  that  my  hus- 
band was  one  of  a  nest  of  robbers ;  and  that  the  three 
generations,  from  the  grandfather  to  tlie  grandson,  were 
all  rogues  ;  that  there  were  now  twenty  pieces  of  trea- 
sure deposited  under  the  "  three  dedicated  rooms,"  and 
tliat  when  the  hoard  was  taken  up,  tlie  particulars 
woul4.be  understood.'   She  wont  on  to  state  that,  in 
conaefluence  of  this  information,  the  magistrates  caused 
a  search  to  be'  made,  'that  the  treasure  was  found,  her 
husband  apprehended,  and  sent  to  prison,  where  he  un- 
derwent the  torture,  to  force  liim  to  a  discovery  of  his 
associates.     Nothing,'  site  adds,  •  can  save  us  but 
claiming  the  money,  which  must  have  belonged  to 


your  fttmily.'  The  young  mandarin  refused  to  do  this, 
but  promised  to  inquire  of  tlie  magistrate  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case. 

On  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  his  mother,  she 

lie  story  of  the 


white  rat,  which  the  young  man  laughed  at ;  but  the 
magistrate,  who  hod  now  arrived,  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  which  would  give  them  a  clue  to  the 
business,  especially  when  the  mother  informed  him,  that 
ten  years  after  her  husband's  death,  his  friend  had  paid 
her  a  visit,  and  inquired  whether,  before  they  sold  the 
'  three  dedicated  rooms,'  they  hod  discovered  any  trea- 
sure; and  that,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  said 
it  was  a  fine  thing  for  those  who  had  bought  the  pro- 
perty, but  that*  undeserving  of  the  wealth  they  had 
thus  acquired,  instead  of  a  blessing,  it  would  turn  out 
their  greatest  misfortune.  During  this  conversation 
the  old  gentleman  mode  his  appearance,  and  the  story 
of  the  white  rat  and  tlie  treasure  was  at  once  unraveled ; 
the  treasure  was  employed  in  redeeming  the  property 
of  the  deceased  Yu;  and  the  son  of  Tang  was  released 
from  prison. 

In  order  to  remember  these  circura stances,  every  one 
had  a  stanza  of  verses,  the  object  of  which  was  to  advise 
persons  of  opulence  not  to  be  contriving  schemes  for  the 
acquirement  of  their  neighbours*  property.  The  hue* 
were  to  this  effect: — 

By  want  compelled,  hp  sold  bis  bouse  and  land : 
Both  house  nnrt  land  the  purchaser*  return. 
Thus  profit  end*  tho  course  by  virtue  planned, 
While  enviout  plotter*  their  mlnfortune*  mourn. 

Of  coarse  it  would  be  possible,  from  such  an  immense 
library  as  Chinese  literature  presents,  to  multiply  spe- 
cimens of  the  various  departments  of  writing  in  whicl- 
Chinese  authors  excel.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
•elected  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  high  state 
of  literary  art  in  the  '  Celestial  Empire.' 
•  '  > 

 ■  

LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE-1844. 

ASCKST  OP  TUB  PABIOU  AND  PETIT  PLr  DK  DOME. 

Ocn  vehicle,  as  I  said,  had  descended  the  southcrr 
slo]>es  of  tlie  low  hills  which  lie  to  the  south-west  ol 
Vichy,  and  entered  on  the  principal  plain  of  tht 
Limagne,  now  rich  in  all  that  renders  the  earth  beau- 
tiful, but,  in  the  remoteness  of  post  ages,  the  bottom 
of  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  Advancing  at  easy  pace 
along  avenues  of  massive  walnut-trees,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  fertility  of  the  alluvial  fleldi 
on  each  side  of  us,  the  country  being  loaded  with 
crops  of  groin,  part  of  which  were  already,  though  early 
in  July,  falling  under  tho  hands  of  the  reaper.  Occa- 
sionally, we  also  passed  patches  of  land  doing  the 
double  duty  of  supporting  crops  of  bright  green  her- 
bage and  clusters  of  apple-trees,  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  such  cases  being  greatly  augmented  by 
artificial  irrigation. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride  across  the  plain,  we  passed 
through  the  small  towns  of  Aigne-Persc,  Khiom,  and 
Mont-Ferrand,  the  latter  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
rising  ground,  and  consisting  of  heavy  buildings  of  a 
dark-coloured  lava.  At  this  point  we  had  gained  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  further  limits  of  the  plain,  and 
the  town  of  Clermont  came  prominently  into  view, 
backed  by  a  semicircle  of  mountains  broken  into 
mosses,  varying  alike  in  height  and  colour ;  the  lower 
consisting  of  round-topped  hills,  clothed  in  vineyards 
and  cottages,  while  those  behind,  heathy  and  brown, 
rose  to  a  majestic  height,  and  were  gathered  around 
the  gigantic  Puy  da  Dome,  as  if  clinging  to  a  common 
protector  and  parent. 

At  length  we  reached  Clermont,  favourably  situated 
on  a  flattish  low  hill,  sloping  gentry  in  all  directions,  at 
the  verge  of  the  Limagne.  Tho  ascending  approaches 
tot  this  ancient  capital  of  Auvergne  arc  described  by 
old  travellers  as  so  vile  and  offensive,  that  wc  were 
pleasingly  disappointed  in  finding  them  much  improved, 
and  that  the  town  generally  had  in  recent  times  under- 
gone numerous  reparations,  so  as  to  be  now  one  ol  the 
neatest  and  best  built  in  France.  As  at  Mont-Ferrand, 
tlie  houses  are  buiit  of  lava,  and  tlie  streets  paved 
with  the  same  material.    There  is,  however,  nothing 
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strange  in  the  employment  of  this  volcanic  product, 
many  of  our  Scottish  towns  being  constructed  of  whin- 
stone,  which  is  only  a  compact  species  of  lava,  of  a  light- 
blue  colour.  The  lava-stone  of  Clermont  is  grayish- 
black,  and  vesicular ;  that  is,  full  of  small  holes,  like  the 
cooled  cinders  of  furnaces;  but  it  is  excessively  hard,  and 
so  impervious  to  the  weather,  that  the  stones  of  the 
cathedral,  which  is  built  of  it,  though  hewn  six  hundred 
years  ago,  are  as  sharp  in  their  angles  as  the  day  they 
were  fashioned  by  the  builder. 

Leaving  the  examination  of  the  town  to  a  future 
opportunity,  I  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
settled  fine  weather  to  pay  my  visit  to  the  range  of  ad- 
joining puys  or  peaks.  To  be  done  properly,  this  re- 
quires a  guide,  and  the  use  of  a  car;  for  about  five  miles 
must  be  passed  over  in  ascending  the  braes,  or  low  hills, 
formerly  noticed,  before  we  reach  the  base  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountains.  A  car  was  accordingly  hired,  •well- 
provisioned  for  a  day's  excursion,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
geological  friend  from  Edinburgh,*  who  was  fortunately 
on  the  same  errand,  and  had  already  procured  a  guide, 
our  party  drove  out  of  Clermont,  on  an  expedition  the 
most  interesting  in  which  we  had  ever  been  engaged. 
While  pursuing  our  way  beyond  the  barriers,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  we  are  going  to  see. 

In  the  year  1751,  two  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  Guettard  and  Mnlesherbes,  on  their  return  from 
Italy,  where  they  had  visited  Vesuvius,  and  observed  its 
productions,  passed  through  Montelimart  a  small  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Here  they  were  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  pavement  of  the  streets  con- 
sisted of  masses  of  basalt,  brought  from  Rochemaure, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  they  were,  more- 
over, told  that  there  was  a  mountain-tract  in  that  direc- 
tion which  abounded  with  similar  rocks.  Incited  by  a 
K  ve  of  science,  they  proceeded  in  search  of  the  basaltic 
hills,  and,  step  by  step,  reached  Clermont  in  Anvcrgne, 
discovering  every  day  fresh  reason  to  believe  in  the 
volcanic  origin  of  the  mountains  they  traversed.  At 
Clermont,  all  doubts  on  the  subject  ceased.  The  cur- 
rents of  lava  in  the  vicinity,  black  and  rugged  as  those 
of  Vesuvius,  descending  uninterruptedly  from  some 
conical  hills  of  scoria?,  most  of  which  present  a  regular 
crater,  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  their  conjectures, 
and  they  loudly  proclaimed  the  interesting  discovery. 
On  their  return  to  Paris,  M.  Guettard  published  a  me- 
moir, announcing  the  existence  of  volcanic  remains  in 
Auvergne,  but  obtained  very  little  credit.  The  idea 
appeared  to  most  persons  an  extravagance;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  ignorance  was  finally  forced  to  yield  to 
conviction,  and  the  investigations  of  Dcmarest  in  1771 
put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  questlon.f 

The  more  recent  inquiries  of  our  indefatigable  and 
ingenious  countryman,  Scropc,  and  others,  French  and 
English,  have  brought  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne 
prominently  into  notice  as  a  field  of  geological  study. 
Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  ordinary  travellers.  A 
great  cluster  or  chain  of  conical  mountains,  each  an 
extinct  volcano,  left  very  much  in  the  form  it  possessed 
at  the  moment  of  cooling,  when  it  ceased  to  act — and 
which  may  have  been  ten  thousand  years  ago,  for  what 
anybody  can  tell — is  not  a  thing  seen  every  day,  or  in 
every  situation.  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna,  smoke 
and  rage,  and  from  time  to  time  vomit  forth  their  cur- 
rents of  liquid  lava  and  their  showers  of  scoria*.  Here 
are  dozens  of  volcanic  heignts  once  equally  active,  but 
now  dormant,  and  covered  with  the  soil  and  herbage  of 
accumulated  centuries— a  region  of  fire  and  smoke 
transformed  by  time  into  a  tranquil  sheep  and  cattle 
walk.  It  was  the  central  point  of  this  once  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  commotion  that  we  were  going  to  see. 

Our  way  lay  along  a  road  which  wound  itself  in  a 
singular  and  picturesque  manner  up  the  acclivities  of 
the  hills,  in  a  direction  westward  from  Clermont,  every 


*  Mr  Cbari**  Maclaren,  editor  of  tho  Scotsman  uowspaper. 
1  Memoir  on  U>a  Geology  of  Central  France.  Uy  O.  Poulctt 
Scraps.  London:  1827. 


turn  of  the  path  revealing  some  new  and  striking  pro- 
spect The  lower  ridges,  consisting  of  calcareous  stra- 
tified rocks,  were  chiefly  covered  with  vineyards ;  but 
to  these  succeeded  small  fields  of  grain ;  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  heathy  uplands,  through 
which  projected  masses  of  bare  rock,  cither  lava  or 
granite.  These  features  of  the  country  around  us  were, 
however,  for  the  time  less  attractive  than  its  human 
inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the  way,  from  the  gates  of 
Clermont  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
peaks  appear  to  rest,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  we 
encountered  and  passed  a  seemingly  continuous  band, 
or  series  of  bands,  of  mountaineers  proceeding  with  car* 
of  firewood  to  market  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  it  was  with  something  more  than  mere 
curiosity  that  T  examined  their  garb  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, as  they  descended  the  successive  slope*  to- 
wards the  plain.  The  cars,  rude  in  their  construction, 
and  piled  with  chopped  brushwood,  were  each  drawn  by 
two  cows  or  oxen,  bound  together  by  a  yoke  across  the 
forehead,  to  which  the  pole  of  the  vehicle  is  attached. 
No  reins  were  employed.  Before  each  vehicle  stalked 
its  saturnine  conductor,  having  a  long  rod  over  his 
shoulder,  with  which  by  a  touch  he  guided  his  docile 
and  downcast  charge  in  any  required  direction.  The 
garments  of  the  men  were  coarse,  and  wild  in  aspect.;  • 
black  hat  slouched  over  their  grim  features  and  long 
matted  hair;  while  the  bulk  of  the  person  was  concealed 
under  a  cloak  of  striped  woollen,  confined  like  a  woman's 
petticoat  round  the  neck.  Pouring  down  almost  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the  eye  caught 
them  at  different  points  of  the  zig-zag  declivity,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene. 
These  mountaineers,  as  we  were  informed,  speak  a  pe- 
culiar dialect  not  understood  by  the  natives  of  the  towns, 
though  they  generally  possess  a  sufficiency  of  the  ver- 
nacular French  to  transact  their  business  when  coming 
to  market  with  their  rural  produce.  Persons  competent 
to  form  a  judgment  have  declared  that  the  patois  of 
these  mountaineers  contains  a  number  of  Celtic  words ; 
and,  if  so,  there  could  not  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
their  direct  descent  from  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Gaul.  Their  language,  however,  from  the  specimens  of 
it  printed  in  Clermont,  appears  to  possess  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  Italian  than  any  other  tongue,  from 
which  a  fanciful  investigator  might  with  equal  plau- 
sibility assign  to  them  a  directly  Roman  origin.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  French  nation,  they  are  doubtless 
Romanised  Celts,  only  less  changed  and  cultivated  than 
their  more  highly-favoured  countrymen.  In  character, 
they  are  rude  and  uninstructed,  and  I  was  assured  that 
the  crimes  of  a  savage  people  are  not  uncommon  amongst 
them. 

Having  attained  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  we  found 
ourselves  pursuing  a  slightly  inclined  plain,  keeping  the 
village  of  Orcines  on  our  left  and  observing  on  both 
sides  tracts  of  land  little  better  than  a  wilderness  of 
scattered  rocks,  and  stones,  and  broken  ground.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  further  on,  our  journey  with  the  car 
terminated.  Alighting  at  an  auberge  by  the  wayside 
—a  gloomy  abode  with  a  vaulted  roof— we  placed  the 
haversack  of  provisions  on  the  back  of  the  guide,  re- 
quested the  driver  of  our  vehicle  to  proceed  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  to  await  our  return,  and 
forthwith  betook  ourselves  to  the  serious  business  of  a 
pretty  long  and  toilsome  walk  through  the  heather. 
Our  object  was  to  reach  the  Pariou,  the  nearest  hill  on 
the  south,  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  to  the  chief  of  the 
puys.  Fortunately,  the  ground  and  herbage  were  dry ; 
the  heath  was  blooming  like  a  garden ;  wild  thyme  and 
lavender  scented  the  air  with  their  fragrances  bees  hum- 
med merrily  in  the  sunshine;  and  happy  little  lizards 
of  various  hues  ran  in  and  out  beneath  the  bushes. 
The  base  of  the  Pariou  is  gained,  and  now  com- 
the  ascent    The  hill  is  a  singularly  perfect 


cone,  regular  all  round,  and  rising  with  a  slope  erf 
about  35  degrees  to  a  height  of  738  feet  above  the 
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plateau  ou  which  it  rests.  Taking  advantage  of  every 
slip  of  path  formed  by  cattle  to  fix  our  footing,  and 
every  bush  to  hold  by,  and  sitting  down  to  rest  nt  least 
a  dozen  times  during  the  journey,  our  party,  ladies  and 
all,  nt  last  gained  the  summit  of  tho  cone.  It  was  an 
agitating  moment.  *Lc  cratdre!'  exclaimed  Guillaume, 
'  le  voiU,  meadames  et  messieurs and  sure  enough 
there  was  before  us  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  We  stood 
on  a  rim  of  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth ;  behind  us  was 
the  exterior  of  the  cone  which  we  had  climbed,  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  perfectly  formed  basin,  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  with  a  circumference  of  three  thousand. 
The  inward  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  crater  ap- 
peared to  be  the  same  as  the  exterior  declivity,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  flat  bottom  of  perhaps  forty  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  whole  was  covered  with  grass  and  small  bushes, 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  being  the  most  fertile.  Although 
having  no  outlet,  the  great  deep  dish,  as  it  may  be 
called,  was  quite  dry,  the  porous  subsoil  alworbing  all 
the  rain  which  can  fall.  We  sat  down  within  the  brink 
to  eat  our  first  luncheon,  and  contemplate  the  interest- 
ing spectacle.  The  spot,  from  the  shelter  and  fresh  bite 
of  herbage  which  it  yielded,  was  evidently  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  mountain  herds.  Round  the  shelving  sides 
were  narrow  footpaths  formed  by  the  cattle,  resembling 
the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre,  conducting  to  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  basin— the  closed  orifice  whence  burst 
forth  tho  loose  material  which  formed  the  mass  of 
the  cone.  The  rim  or  upper  edge  I  have  stated  as  being 
about  twenty  feet  in  width;  but  it  varies  somewhat  in 
iU  proportions,  and  is  a  little  higher  on  the  south  than 
the  other  sides. 

It  appears  from  minute  investigation,  that  the  Tariou 
has  been  formed  by  successive  discharges  at  distant  inter- 
vals. On  the  north  and  north-west,  a  segment  of  a  former 
crater  encircles  the  cone,  the  broken  part  having  been 
carried  away  by  a  vast  current  of  lava,  which  has  flowed 
in  a  broad  stream  towards  the  plain  on  the  east,  intrud- 
ing on  the  granitic  rocks  and  calcareous  deposits,  and 
forking  off  in  branches,  which,  having  cooled  and  be- 
come hard  in  the  course  of  ages,  now  form  those  valuable 
quarries  whence  the  building-stone  of  the  Limagne  is 
partly  dug.  Scrope's  account  of  this  great  and  primary 
outbreak  of  the  lava  from  the  Pariou  is  so  interesting, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  it  entire. 

'  The  first  direction  of  the  stream  is  to  the  north-cast, 
and  the  current  appears  to  have  set  with  fury  against  a 
long-backed  granitic  eminence  opposing  it  on  that  side. 
Thence,  led  by  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  south- 
east, it  coasted  the  base  of  this  hill ;  and  leaving  to  the 
right  another  protuberance  of  the  primitive  plateau,  on 
which  now  stand  the  church  and  hamlet  of  Orcines, 
advanced  to  a  spot  called  La  Baraque.  Here  it  met 
with  a  small  knoll  of  granite,  capped  with  scoria;  and 
volcanic  bombs,  marking  the  source  of  a  much  more 
ancient  basaltic  bed,  known  by  the  name  of  Prudclles. 
Impeded  in  its  progress,  the  lava  accumulated  on  this 
point  into  a  long  and  elevated  ridge,  which  still  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  wave  about  to  break  over  the 
seemingly  insignificant  obstacle.  But  an  easier  issue 
offered  itself  in  two  lateral  valleys  having  their  origin 
in  the  part  of  the  plateau  occupied  by  the  lava  current ; 
which,  separating  consequently  into  two  limbs,  rushed 
down  the  declivities  presented  on  each  side.  The  right- 
hiind  branch  first  deluged,  and  completely  filled  an  area 
surrounded  by  granitic  eminences,  and  probably  the 
basin  of  a  small  lake;  thence  entered  the  valley  of 
Yillar,  a  steep  and  sinuous  gorge,  which  it  threaded  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  of  a  watery  torrent,  turning  all 
projecting  rocks,  dashing  in  cascades  through  the  nar- 
rowest parts,  and  widening  its  current  where  tho  space 
permitted,  till,  on  reaching  the  embouchure  of  the  valley 
in  the  great  plain  of  the  Limagne,  it  stopped  at  a  spot 
called  Fontmore,  where  its  termination  constitutes  a 
rock  about  fifty  feet  high,  now  quarried  for  building- 
stone.  From  the  base  of  this  rock  gushes  a  plentiful 
spring;  the  waters  of  which  still  find  their  way  from 
Yillar  beneath  the  lava  which  usurped  their  ancient 


channel  The  branch  which  separated  to  the  left 
plunged  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  valley  of  Gresinier, 
replacing  the  rivulet  that  flowed  there  with  a  black 
and  shagged  current  of  lava;  entered  the  limits  of  the 
Limagne  at  the  village  of  Durtol ;  and  continuing  the 
course  marked  out  by  the  streamlet,  turned  to  the 
north,  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  valley  lying  between 
the  calcareous  mountain,  Los  Cotes,  and  the  curtain 
of  granitic  rocks,  and  finally  stopped  on  the  site  of  the 
village  of  Nohanent  Here,  as  at  Fontmore,  an  abun- 
dance of  the  purest  water  springs  from  below  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lava  current  The  various  rills  which 
drain  the  valley  of  Durtol  and  its  embankments  have 
recovered  their  pristine  channel,  and  filtering  through 
the  scoriform  masses,  which  always  form  the  lowest 
surface  of  a  bed  of  lava,  flow  on  unseen  till  the  rock 
above  terminates  and  they  issue  in  a  full  and  brilliant 
spring.  Above  this  point,  consequently,  is  seen  the 
anomaly  of  a  valley  without  any  visible  stream ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Durtol  are  condemned  in  seasons  of 
drought  to  the  strange  necessity  of  seeking  at  Nohanent, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  water  which  flows  there  be- 
neath their  own  houses.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  very 
general  throughout  the  Auvergne,  wherever  a  current 
of  lava  has  occupied  the  bed  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  not 
sufficiently  copious  or  violent  to  undermine  the  lava 
above,  or  open  a  new  channel  through  its  formed 
banks.'  To  these  streams  of  lava,  chiefly,  as  is  believed, 
from  the  Pariou,  the  phenomenon  of  bare  basaltic  rocks 
and  loose  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  declivities  and 
adjoining  parts  of  the  plain  is  likewise  due.  The  rock, 
where  it  assumes  a  ridge-like  form  projecting  from  the 
ground,  is  called  by  the  French  a  couUe  of  lava,  and 
coulees,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  fragments,  encum- 
ber the  vineyards  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Whatever  may  have  been  tho  early  eruptions  of  the 
Pariou,  those  at  the  conclusion  of  its  career  have  con- 
sisted of  scoria?,  puzzolano,  and  volcanic  sand ;  where  the 
turf  happens  to  be  broken,  a  reddish  loose  soil  of  gra- 
nular particles  is  exposed ;  and  of  materials  of  this  nature 
the  entire  cone  seems  to  be  composed ;  indeed  no  other 
than  loose  matter,  falling  in  showers  about  the  mouth  of 
the  crater,  could  have  formed  the  elegant  and  regular 
cone  which  now  exists. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  flue  view  is  obtained  of 
other  conical  mounts  on  the  north-west,  beyond  the 
line  of  road  by  which  we  had  approached  with  the  car 
but  as  the  view  is  still  better  from  the  grand  puy,  we 
spent  little  time  in  its  contemplation,  and  pushed  off  in 
quest  of  fresh  spots  of  investigation.  Our  way  still  lay 
southwards,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  we  descended 
the  Pariou,  a  feat  considerably  more  difficult  than  that 
of  its  ascent.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  southern 
base  of  the  cone  was  gained,  and  we  found  ourselves 
again  on  a  heathy  tract,  open  to  the  eastward,  and  rising 
towards  the  south,  where,  before  us,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  rose  the  high  but  unshapely  mass  stykjd  the  Petit 
Puy  de  Dome,  to  which  another  walk,  and  frequent 
rests  among  the  bushy  heather,  at  length  brought  us. 

The  ascent  of  the  Petit  Puy  is  almost  half  accomplished 
ere  we  reach  the  steep  part  of  its  sides,  for  its  base  is 
spread  considerably  out  from  the  main  protuberance  of 
the  hill.  On  attaining  the  more  abrupt  part  of  the  as- 
cent, the  path  which  we  had  to  pursue  was  up  a  kind  of 
ravine  or  gash,  formed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  loose 
matter,  and  by  the  continual  abrasion  of  the  mountain 
cattle.  The  tracks  of  wheels,  also,  showed  us  that  this 
formed  a  road  for  the  rude  cars  of  the  mountaineers  in 
their  visits  to  these  high  pasturages.  The  broken  sides 
of  the  ravine  were  composed  altogether  of  puxzolano, 
a  reddish  material  almost  as  loose  as  rough  sand  or 
graveL  The  embarrassment  of  our  journey  up  this 
awkward  pathway  was  in  due  time  rewarded  with  the 
same  pleasurable  sensations  we  had  experienced  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  Pariou.  We  were  landed 
upon  a  broad  but  irregularly  shaped  abutment — a  stage, 
as  it  may  be  called,  from  the  loftiest  protuberance— and 
here,  to  our  satisfaction,  we  had  before  us  the  crater 
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whence  the  matter  composing  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
had  been  ejected.  This  crater  is  somewhat  less  in  its 
dimensions  than  that  of  the  Pariou,  but  it  equally  re- 
gular in  form  and  beautiful  in  surface.  It*  depth  is  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  f«*et,  and  its  diameter  nearly 
the  same.  The  only  difference  between  it  and  tlie 
other  perfectly- formed  craters  is,  that,  instead  of 
having  only  a  narrow  rim  at  top,  it  lies  imbedded  in 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  having  to  all  appearance  been 
overtop|ied  by  later  protrusions.  From,  as  I  imagine, 
its  neat  form  and  sheltered  situation,  it  is  culled  by  the 
people  of  the  district,  *  Le  Nid  de  la  Poulc,'  or  Hen's 
Nest.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  herd  of  cattle,  under 
the  e targe  of  a  ragged  Flibbertigibbet,  came  leisurely 
round  the  corner  of  tlie  hill,  and  descended  the  sides 
of  the  crater  in  quest  of  the  pasturage  with  which  it 
was  covered;  and  we  left  them  grazing  on  its  flat  and 
verdant  bottom. 

At  the  point  we  had  attained  on  the  Petit  Pay  de 
Dome,  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  about  3600  feet  above 
the  plain  of  the  Limagne,  but  were  still  from  700  to 
800  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  itself. 
Another  and  much  more  toilsome  ascent  was  therefore 
yet  to  bo  performed,  and  as  we  had  already  been  several 
hours  on  our  feet,  it  was  proposed,  and  unanimously 
agreed,  that  the  ladies  should  not  attempt  to  climb  the 
impending  height,  hut,  selecting  a  pleasant  spot  below 
the  rocky  knoll  of  the  Petit  Puy,  lay  out  dinner,  and 
remain  at  rest  on  the  heather  till  our  return.  These, 
and  other  grave  matters  being  arranged,  we  proceeded 
to  climb  the  gigantic  Pay ;  an  account  of  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  postponed  till  another  paper. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  appearance  of  a  newspaper  is  such  an  every -day 
occurrence,  that,  like  most  ordinary  things,  its  common- 
ness blinds  us  to  its  singularity,  and  we  lose,  in  familia- 
rity and  curiosity,  those  impressions  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  which  would  certainly  possess  us  were  we 


the  coffin  side  by  side.  Here,  in  the  advertisement 
columns,  the  profligate  corresponds  with  his  •  friend  *  by 
means  of  the  well-understood  initials;  and  there  the 
agonised  parents  beseech  their  erratic  son  to  return  H» 
his  anxious  relatives.  Here  a  long  list  of  'want*' 
painfully  reminds  us  of  the  scarcity  of  employment,  ahd 
the  superabundance  of  labour ;' there  the  heartless 
votary  of  fashion  offers  a  starring  salary  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  every  imaginable  preceptive  'qualification. 
Here  the  honest  finder  of  a  purse  of  money  honourably 
advertises  It,  that  it  may  be  owned ;  and  there  the  pro- 
fessional shark  announces  a  vacancy  for  an  apprentice, 
concluding  the  pompously- arrayed  advantages  with  the 
significant  words,  '  a  premium  expected.'  Here  a  bloated 
capitalist  trumpets  forth  his  thonsands  to  lend ;  and  the 
next  advertisement  is  an  appeal  by  some  broken-hearted 
man,  who  declares  that  the  loan  of  five  pounds  wouhl 
save  himself  and  family  from  ruin.  Here  is  a  singular 
case  of  death  occurring  from  the  most  trivial  accident; 
there  the  preservation  of  life  under  the  most  heroic 
circumstances.  Here  a  brntal  mother  is  prosecuted  for 
the  ill-treatment  of  her  own  children ;  there  a  benevolent 
stranger  is  commended  for  his  disinterested  adoption  of 
some  friendless  orphans.  Here  are  particulars  of  the 
costly  celebration  of  a  marriage  in  high-life ;  and  there 
the  melancholy  details  of  the  self-destruction  of  some 
hope-abandoned  miserable.  Bankruptcies  and  fashion- 
able movements,  theatres  and  criminal  courts,  scraps 
of  sermons  and  stale  conundrums,  strangely  mingle  with 
eac  h  other. 

Tlie  newspaper  is  no  bad  test  of  habits  and  tastes. 
No  straw  thrown  into  the  air  more  surely  indi- 
cates which  way  the  wind  blows — no  game  of  chance 
more  truly  reveals  the  state  of  the  temper  — •  than 
does  the  newspaper  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
taste  in  the  individual.  The  spectacled  politician 
turns  instinctively  to  the  « leader'  and  the  foreign  in- 
telligence, to  uote  the  movements  of  party,  and  any- 
thing likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  nations.  Tlie  fund-holder  turns  to  the  price  of 
looking  on  one  for  the  first  time.  stock,  and  anxiously  scans  the  political  horizon,  to  see 
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no  resemblance  to  any  other  literary  production.  It  is  tlie 
ephemeral  record  of  the  exciting  i»ou>  of  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  a  confused  collection  of  the  joltings  of  Rumour,  or 
the  sweepings  of  her  studio,  if  she  cau  be  said  to  have 
one.  It  is  the  busy  scavenger  of  the  world's  highway, 
picking  up  everything  of  to-day,  from  the  revolution  of 
an  empire  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mushroom.  It  is  a 
cluster  of  bubbles  floating  on  the  stream  of  the  present 
hour,  the  petty  sand-marks  which  to-morrow's  tide  will 
for  the  most  part  obliterate,  a  crowd  of  transitory  no- 
things which  history  will  not  care  to  chronicla  It  is  an 
omnivorous  monster,  greedily  opening  its  capacious 
jaws  for  anything  offered.  It  is  a  restless  busybody, 
interfering  with  every  one's  concerns  ;  n  noisy  babbler, 
chattering  upon  every  subject,  and  often  hiding  its  pro- 
found ignorance  under  the  most  dogged  assertions ;  an 
impudent  intruder  upon  the  privacies  of  popular  men. 
It  is  a  sleepless  caterer  to  the  appetite  of  the  milliou, 
serving  up,  crude  and  uncooked,  anything  likely  to  prove 
welcome  pabulum  to  the  popula.  palate.  In  its  anxiety 
to  appease  the  insatiable  craving  of  the  quidnunc,  the 
improbable  and  tlie  fabricated  are  hastily  dished  up  with 
the  authentic.  Greedy  of  news,  too  impatient  to  verify 
and  inquire,  it  is  often  erroneous ;  but  deems  it  beneath 
its  dignity  to  acknowledge  an  error;  or  if  it  does,  always 
declares  that  tlie  misstatement  was  4  copied  from  a  con- 
temporary.' 

The  heterogeneous  confusion  of  subjects  in  a  news- 
paper is  singular  to  contemplate.  The  ludicrous  and 
the  pathetic  are  here  met  with  in  strange  proximity ; 
vice  and  philanthropy  unceremoniously  j  i«rle  each 
other:  strange  cunning  and  stranger  simplicity,  love 
and  murder,  politics  and  poetry,  are  here  all  huddled 


to  affect  prices.  The  merchant  passes  over  every  other 
subject  as  comparatively  uninteresting,  to  bestow  his 
undivided  attention  on  the  '  price  current'  and  the  state 
of  the  markets ;  and  tlie  wealthy  ship-owner  cons  the 
shipping  intelligence  with  special  interest.  The  literary 
man  is  concerned  bat  little  either  about  the  price  of 
consols  or  the  arrival  of  vessels,  but  devours  tlie  re- 
views of  books  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  pores  over 
tlie  advertisement  columns  with  the  deepest  curiosity, 
to  learn  what  is  '  in  the  press.'  The  tradesman  glances 
with  indifference  at  the  accounts  of  the  movements  of 
foreign  powers,  but  the  movements  of  a  wealthy  and 
liberal  customer  are  to  him  a  subject  of  intense  interest. 
The  theatre-loving  apprentice  hates  '  those  dry  leaders,' 
and  gloats  over  the  theatrical  column,  wisluug  that  the 
whole  newspaper  were  liiled  with  theatricals,  and  wou- 
dering  who  is  the  writer  of  such  clever  articles,  and  how 
he  can  know  so  much  about  the  actors.  The  plot  of  the 
latest  farce,  the  libretto  of  last  night's  opera,  the  move- 
ments of  his  old  favourites,  the  recent  first  appearance 
of  some  provincial  aspirant,  and  the  advertisements  of 
forthcoming  '  benefit  nights,'  are  all  to  him  topics  to 
which  nothing  is  secondary  in  interest.  Others,  who 
only  live  for  the  opera,  can  scarce  condescend  to  notice 
anything  besides  tlie  success  of  a  new  prima  donna,  or 
the  reappearance  of  a  favourite  danseuae.  Some  find  a 
peculiar  piquancy  in.  the  details  of  •  breaches  of  pro- 
mise,' especially  if  any  of  the  letters  are  given.  The 
antiquary  is  in  ecstacles  at  reading  a  paragraph  record- 
ing the  discovery  of  an  old  Roman  pot  or  a  handful 
of  coins;  the  devotee  of  fashion  is  in  raptures  while 
perusing  the  most  approved  shapes  and  colours  for  the 
ensuing  month;  and  the  astronomer  is  delighted  with 


together  in  grotesque  disorder.  Here,  in  a  corner,  are  i  a  notice  which  few  of  the  uninitiated  would  care  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  iu  startling  juxtaposition ;  I  read,  describing  in  scientific  terms  the  situation,  and 
death  and  life,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand  •  the  cradle  and  ;  appcarauce  of  a  new  comet  Some,  of  more  vulgar  taste, 
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in  March  of  the  romantic  and  the  horrible,  eagerly  turn 
to  the  exciting  records  of  the  criminal  court,  or  revel 
in  the  disgusting  development*  of  the  last  murder  or 
suicide.  Few,  except  those  pitiable  persona  who  arc 
bent  oo  killing  time,  read  perseveringly  down  every 
column,  but  each,  according  to  his  inclination,  selects 
that  f»r  perusal  which  is  most  consonant  to  his  taste. 

What  varied  emotions  are  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
different  readers  of  a  newspaper !  With  what  opposite 
feelings  is  that  damp  sheet  perused,  which  the  iu  ws- 
ruan  coldly  places  in  the  hand  of  his  customer  I  The 
tradesman  turns  pale  at  seeing  the  name  of  his  principal 
debtor  in  the  Gazette,  as  in  this  ruin  he  reads  his  own. 
The  actqr,  who  has  ventured  to  leave  the  provincial 
theatre  to  try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  London  audieuce,  views  the  favour- 
able critique  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  fame  and  for- 
tune. The  poor  widow  reads  with  ngoniscd  feelings 
the  sad  intelligence  that  her  son's  regiment  is  ordered 
abroad ;  and  the  expectant  legatee  peruses  with  an  ill- 
suppressed  satisfaction  the  long-looked-for  death  of  the 
rich  relation.  The  betrothed  maiden  devours  the  ship- 
ping intelligence  which  informs  her  of  the  expected 
sp**dy  return  of  his  ship;  and  the  anxious  wife  with 
indescribable  agony  learns  that  her  husband's  vessel 
sank  at  sea,  '  and  all  hands  lost.'  The  poor  author  lays 
down  the  paper  with  a  &\fh,  on  perusing  the  ill-natured 
and  crushing  review  of  his  laboured  volume;  and  the 
friendless  teacher  spells  over  her  advertisement  in  print, 
with  a  silent  prayer  that  the  lines,  for  the  insertion  of 
which  «be  changed  her  last  sovereign,  may  procure  her 
a  situation.  The  corn-factor  trembles  for  the  success 
of  his  speculation,  ns  he  reads  the  probable  abundance 
of  the  harvest;  and  the  railway  proprietor  rubs  his 
hands  with  glee  at  the  prospect  of  the  rising  value  of 
shares  in  his  line.  The  fiery  political  partisan  peruses 
with  unbounded  glee  the  recorded  triumph  of  his 
favourite  candidate  at  the  county  election,  viewing  in 
the  ascendancy  of  his  party  the  panacea  for  every  social 
and  political  evil.  Smiles  and  tears,  expectation  and 
disappointment,  follow  in  the  train  of  a  newspaper ;  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  the  blackness  of  despair  and  the 
rainbow-tints  of  hope,  chequer  its  pages  in  a  strange 
manner  above  those  of  any  of  its  literary  brethren. 


THE  LEGACY. 

Mr  Wilson — of  the  well-known  firm  of  Sandford  and 
Wilson,  manufacturer*,  Stockton— sat  alone  at  his  well- 
furnished  breakfast- table.  Apparently,  he  did  not  want 
more  agreeable  companions  than  his  own  thoughts,  at 
least  if  one  might  judge  from  his  countenance,  which 
expressed  a  considerable  degree  of  self-satisfaction  and 
aelf-gratulatioa  Nor  did  he  appear  in  need  of  social 
intercourse  to  sweeten  the  repast,  for  he  ate  with  a  Rest 
that  denoted  an  excellent  nppctite,  and  keen  relish  for 
the  good  things  before  him.  And  Mr  Wilson  had  reason 
to  be  in  a  peculiarly  happy  and  contented  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  that  morning,  early  as  it  was— and  it  was  not 
yet  nine  o'clock — made  what  he  called  an  excellent  bar- 
gain. The  manufacture  in  which  he  wus  engaged  was 
one  in  which  there  was  considerable  consumption  of 
coal,  and  of  course  it  waa  an  object  to  obtain  supplies  of 
so  necessary  an  article  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  possible, 
j  He  had  that  morning  ridden  over  to  the  village  of 
Thorjey,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  in  order  to  see  an 
old  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  field,  under  which  ran 
a  valuably  vein  of  coaL  This  field  joined  one  of  the 
rnioea  belonging  to  thq  firm,  and  the  object  of  Mr 
WiWon'a  visit  was  to  inquire  the  terms  upon  which  they 
could  obtain  a  lease  of  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
excavation.  It  was  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  this 
negotiation  which  Imparted  so  much  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  to  the  countenance 


But  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  world,  and  a 
doubt  which  he  could  not  entirely  suppress— as  to  what 
might  be  hia  partner's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  bar- 
gain— served  to  destroy  the  perfection  of  hia.  How- 
ever, it  was  impossible,  as  he  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction during  his  walk  to  the  manufactory — quite 
impossible  that  any  man,  not  an  absolute  fool,  conld 
raise  any  objection  to  an  agreement  so  obvionsly  for 
their  joint  interest.    As  it  certainly  was  not  a  failing  of 
his  own,  it  did  not  enter  into  Mr  Wilson's  calculations 
that  a  man,  without  being  an  absolute  fool,  or  indeed  a 
fool  at  all,  might  think  that  some  consideration  was  due 
to  the  interest  of  others  aa  well  as  hia  own ;  and  that 
the  precept,  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  waa  not  quite 
so  obsolete  but  that  some  might  be  found  old-fashioned 
enough  to  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  moral  obligation. 
No  two  persons  could  differ  more  in  character  than  these 
partners.    They  were  both  excellent  men  of  business, 
keen,  industrious,  and  energetic;  but  whilst  the  one 
considered  stratagem  allowable  in  business,  as  in  love 
and  war,  and  held  the  doctrine  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means  (and  the  end  constantly  before  his  eyea,  that 
of  getting  riches,  sanctified  many  means  not  atrictly 
honourable  or  even  honest,  but  nil  in  the  way  of  business 
of  course),  the  other  would  not,  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  most  promising  speculation,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  ignorance,  or  practised  on  the  credulity,  of  the 
poorest  or  roost  simple  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
To  render  to  every  one  that  which  was  justly  their  due, 
was  Mr  Sandford's  maxim  in  business ;  whilst  Mr  Wil- 
son, in  commercial  transactions,  as  strictly  adhered  to  his 
favourite  saying  of '  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all ;'  taking  especial  good  care  of  his  own  interest  in 
every  possible  way,  and  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  faith  and 
practice  to  Providence  to  take  care  of  other  people's.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  counting-house,  he  greeted  his  partner 
with  a  •  Well,  Sandford,  I  have  seen  old  Richardson 
about  tliat  bit  of  land,  and  he  is  very  willing  to  let  us 
have  it   He  aaya  it  lias  never  been  anything  but  a 
plague  to  him,  and  he  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of 
it.   Tis  a  very  fortunate  thing  I  thought  of  riding  over 
this  morning,  for  I  understand  Morton  has  been  think- 
ing of  getting  it  from  him,  and  sinking  a  shaft  there ; 
but  I  have  made  every  arrangement,  and  we  are  to  have 
it  for  fifty  pounds  a-year.   It  will  be  a  capital  specula- 
tion.' 

'  The  man  must  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
his  own  property  to  agree  to  such  terms,'  said  Mr  Sand- 
ford.  4  Did  you  tell  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 

wanted  ?' 

*0h  yes;  of  course  I  told  him  we  thought  there 
might  be  coaL  I  did  not  sec  tho  necessity  of  entering 
into  particulars ;  he  knows  nothing  about  mining,  and 
he  will,  upon  these  terms,  make  a  deal  more  by  hia  land 
than  he  has  ever  done  yet' 

*  Perhaps  so,  but  not  so  much  as  he  ought  to  make  by 
it.  If  he  does  not  know  its  value,  we  do ;  and  I  cannot 
consent  to  profit  by  what  would,  you  know,  be  an  im- 
position upon  him.' 

1  Nonsenae ;  you  are  so  over-particular.  No  one  but 
yourself  would  think  of  making  tlie  slightest  objection 
to  a  thing  so  much  to  your  advantage,  especially  aa  the 
man  is  perfectly  satisfied.  He  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  more.' 

1  J)o  you  think  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  when  he 
learns  that  he  is  not  receiving  more  thau  half  of  what 
he  has  a  right  to  expect?  But  even  supposing  he  were, 
that  does  not  alter  the  question :  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
equally  taking  an  unfair,  and,  in 
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my  opinion,  dishonest  advantage,  to  bind  bim  to  such 
tern)  s.' 

4  Well,  I  don't  know  bow  it  is,'  said  Mr  Wilson,  who 
was  losing  bis  temper;  '  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing to  please  yon.  I  never  make  an  arrangement 
that  you  have  not  some  objection  to  advance,  some  fault 
to  find.  If  you  might  have  your  way  in  everything,  the 
concern  would  soon  come  to  nothing.' 

•  Nay,'  said  Mr  Sandford,  laughing,  '  that  is  asserting 
more  than  you  can  prove,  I  think.  You  know  that  I  be- 
lieve no  one  loses  in  the  long-run  by  plain  and  straight- 
forward dealing ;  so  that,  setting  aside  all  but  selfish 
motives,  I  act  only  in  such  a  manner  as  I  think  will 
best  promote  our  interest' 

'  Well,  if  you  can  make  out  that  it  will  be  for  our 
interest  to  pay  one  hundred  instead  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year  for  the  right  of  mining  under  that  field,  well  and 
good,  but  I  confess  I  cannot ;  and  I  must  say,  Sandford, 
it  will  be  very  absurd  of  you  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  terms  agreed  upon.  They  are  satisfactory  to 
Richardson,  and  advantageous  to  us,  and  what  more 
would  you  bave  ?' 

4 1  would  have  nothing  more  than  justice  and  com- 
mon Iwnesty  dictate,'  replied  Mr  Sandford.  4 1  would 
give  Richardson  what,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  should 
expect  myself,  as  the  rent  of  that  land — say  one  hun- 
dred a-year.  This  would  be  right  towards  him,  and 
still  advantageous  to  us ;  and  what  1  lost  in  money  1 
should  expect  to  gain  in  kindly  feeling  and  confidence 
in  my  upright  intentions —capital  which  is  always 
secure,  and  which  brings  larger  returns  than  those  who 
do  not  employ  it  can  conceive.4 

4 Well,'  said  Mr  Wilson,  greatly  irritated,  'it  is  no 
use  arguing  with  you ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  affair ;  manage  it  as  you  like.'  So  saying,  be 
sat  down  to  his  desk  and  wrote  letters  with  great  rapi- 
dity and  energy. 

Accordingly,  that  same  evening  Mr  Sandford  rode 
over  to  Thorley.  He  found  the  old  man  at  work  in  his 
garden,  busily  engaged  in  digging  up  potatoes,  in  which 
occupation  he  scarcely  paused  to  return  Mr  Sandford's 
salutation.  4  My  partner  was  here  this  morning,  Mr 
Richardson,'  said  that  gentleman,  'speaking  to  you 
about  a  piece  of  land  of  yours,  and  I  understand  you 

Eartly  made  an  agreement  with  him  to  let  us  have  a 
rase  of  it  at  a  rent  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  Y 
'  Why,  yes,'  replied  he, 4  you  ar'na  far  wrong ;  there 
was  something  o'  the  kind  talked  on  atween  us.' 

4  Well,'  said  Mr  Sandford,  4  perhaps  you  do  not  quite 
understand  for  what  purpose  we  want  that  field  of 
yours,  and  are  not  aware  of  its  value  to  persons  in  our 
business.  It  is  worth  much  more  to  us  than  fifty  pounds 
a-year ;  and  it  was  to  make  what  I  consider  an  equit- 
able proposal  for  both  parties  that  I  camo  to  see  you 
this  evening.  If  you  are  w  illing  to  accept  one  hundred 
a-year  for  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  lease  of  the  land 
upon  such  terms,  as  it  is  contiguous  to  one  of  my  pits  ; 
but  farther  than  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  go.' 

The  old  man  paused  from  his  digging,  and  looking  up 
at  Mr  Sandford  with  an  admiring  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said. 
4  I've  always  heerd  say,  sir,  as  you  was  a  rightdown  good 
un' ;  an'  now  I  believe  it  You  see,  sir,  1  cou'na  say  as 
I  understand  much  about  the  vally  of  coal  an'  such- 
like; but  I  seed  as  Mester  Wilson  wi  re  mighty  anxious 
to  get  the  field ;  an*  at  after  he  were  gone,  I  turned  it 
over  i'  my  mind,  an'  I  thought  as  he  seemed  so  willin' 
to  give  fifty  pounds,  which  is  above  the  real  vally  of  the 
land,  as  land,  he  might  be  willing  to  go  a  little  further 
if  I  hung  back  like.  Just  as  1  were  thinking  i'  thia 
ways,  up  comes  Mester  Morton,  an',  says  he,  44 1  heerd 
as  you  was  wanting  to  sell  that  bit  o'  ground  o'  yours 
as  gines  up  to  Mestcr  Sandford's  coal-pit"  So,  says  I, 
I  rather  think  you  heerd  wrong,  sir  ;  for  I  wasna  think- 
ing of  selling  it  at  all.  "  Oh,"  says  he,  44  perhaps  it  was 
letting  it  then,  you  was  thinking  of?  It  cou'na  be  of 
modi  use  to  you  j  an'  I  daresay  you  would  make  more  by 
it  that  way ;  now,  s'pose  I  was  inclined  to  make  a  bargain 
with  you,  what  would  you  let  it  me  for  ?"  Why,  says  L 


Tve  partly  promised  it  you  see.  to  Mester  Wilaon  for  fifty 
pounds  a-year :  an'  then  he  fires  up,  and  says,  44  Well 
what  an  imposition  t  it's  downright  disgraceful ;  you 
mustn't  accept  it  Mestcr  Richardson.  Fm  willin'  to  give 
you  seventy,  or  even  eighty  ;  so  youll  consider  my  offer, 
an'  let  me  know  what  you  decide  on  to-morrow;"  an4 
with  that  he  rode  away.   But  you  see,  sir,  I  didua  like 
Mestcr  Morton's  offer  no  better  than  Mester  Wilson's ; 
for  I  thought  they  was  both  44  birds  of  a  feather."  I 
wasna  quite  so  soft  as  they  thought  me.    But,  sir,  I 
think  you  are  honest  (no  offence) ;  for  you  tell  me  what 
you  want  the  land  for,  an'  make  an  offer  you're  willin*  to 
stick  by :  an  so,  sir,  you  shall  have  it,  that  you  shall, 
even  if  they  offer  me  a  hundred  and  fifty;  an'  you  may 
send  a  lawyer  to  draw  out  the  lease  as  soon  aa  you  like.* 
'Very  well;  then  I  may  consider  the  matter  settled? 
The  lease  shall  be  drawn  out  aa  quickly  as  possible,  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  ready  for  your  signature  in  a  few  days.' 
So  saying,  and  wishing  the  old  man  good  evening,  Mr 
Sandford  turned  towards  home.    Richardson  stood  for 
some  minutes  looking  after  him,  spade  in  hand,  then 
calling  to  a  neighbour  who  happened  to  be  passing  by. 
he  said, 4 1  say,  John,  do'st  know  who  tliai  gentleman  is 
there  upo'  the  brown  hosa?' 
4  No.'  replied  his  friend,  4 1  canna  say  as  I  do.' 
4  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  thee ;  it's  the  hones  test  man  i' 
Stockton,  let  the  other  be  who  he  will ;  an'  that's  Mester 
Sandford.    He's  put  fifty  pounds  a-year  i'  my  pocket ; 
an',  please  God,  he  shanna  lose  by  it  i'  the  end  ;  for  111 
leave  him  all  I  leave  when  I'm  dead;  and  it's  no*  so 
little,  for  I've  naitherkith  nor  kin.  an'  itil  do  some  good 
that  way,  more  than  I  shall  ever  do  with  it  I  doubt  t  for 
they  say  aa  he's  as  open-handed  an'  kind-hearted  to  the 
poor,  as  he's  honest  and  straightforrard.'   In  the  mean- 
time Mr  Sandford  rode  home,  ignorant  of  Richardson's 
olent  intentions  towards  him ;  and  though  in  the 
of  a  few  days  what  had  been  said  was  repeated 
to  him,  it  was  no  sooner  heard  than  forgotten,  and  in 
the  press  of  business  the  whole  affair  passed  from  his 
mind.    It  occasioned  little  surprise  in  Stockton  when, 
in  a  short  time  after  this  event  it  became  kuown  that 
Messrs  Sandford  and  Wilson  were  about  to  dissolve  part- 
nership. The  wonder  was,  how  two  persons,  differing  so 
much  in  their  manner  of  conducting  business,  should 
have  continued  together  for  so  lonr,  a  time.   It  now  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  Mr  Wilson  was  correct  in 
his  prediction  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  a  business  car- 
ried on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  and  principles 
advocated  by  his  late  partner.    It  would  scarcely  be 
justice  to  him  to  say  that  be  wished  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  prophecy,  or  that  he  would  not,  sup- 
posing it  in  no  way  detrimental  to  his  own  interest, 
have  done  anything  in  his  power  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe ;  but  still,  as  he  said, 4  knowing  Sandford's  quix- 
otic opinions,  such  a  thing  would  not  have  surprised 
him  in  the  least;'  nor,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  hare 
grieved  him  either ;  for  it  is  rather  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  place  self-esteem  and  benevolence  in  direct  op- 
position.   In  such  cases,  the  former  will  more  generally 
prove  victorious  than  people  are  wilhng  to  admit  How- 
ever, Mr  Wilson  was  spared  any  such  conflict.  Months 
and  years  passed  on,  and  still  Mr  Sandford's  business 
grew  and  prospered  ;  so  also  did  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  the  influence  he  possessed  in  his  native 
town ;  for,  though  riches  alone  will  always  buy  a  certain 
degree  of  outward  respect  and  attention  for  their  posses- 
sor, be  his  character  what  it  will,  it  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  influence  which  high  principle,  and  undeviat- 
ing  consistent  rectitude  of  conduct,  must  always  com- 
mand, and  which  is  fclt  even  by  the  most  ignorant  and 
careless.   It  was  perhaps  this  difference,  presenting  it- 
self in  an  undefined  manner  to  his  mind,  that  gave  rise 
to,  and  kept  alive  in  Mr  Wilson,  a  kind  of  rivalry;  a 
continual  wish  to  place  himself  in  contrast  and  compari- 
son with  Mr  Sandford,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  humble 
him,  and  display  his  own  superiority.   86  fk*  had  he 
allowed  this  feeling  to  gain  ground,  that  when,  in 
plianoo  with  a  requisition,  numerously  and 
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signed,  Mr  Sandford  consented  to  come  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Stockton, 
Mr  Wilson  immediately  offered  himself  in  opposition. 
Their  politics  were  similar,  their  talent*  for  public  busi- 
ness pretty  equal,  though  Mr  Wilson  had  considerably 
the  advantage  as  a  speaker.  But  the  electors  of  Stock- 
ton were  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  choice  which  their 
inclination  and  judgment  alike  approved.  At  the  hust- 
ings, the  show  of  hands  was  all  in  favour  of  Mr  Sand- 
ford.  The  day's  polling  saw  him  several  hundreds  in 
advance  of  his  opponent;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  he  was  declared  duly  elected.  Mortified 
and  humbled,  Mr  Wilson  talked  of  a  petition  to  console 
his  wounded  pride;  but  his  committee  knew  better. 
Not  one  person  could  be  found  to  second  hia  wishes,  as 
they  well  knew  such  an  attempt  would  prove  as  fruit- 
less a*  it  would  be  discreditable  and  vexatious. 

It  was  on  a  bleak  and  gusty  morning  in  early  spring 
that  Mr  Sandford's  family  was  assembled  in  the  com- 
fortable breakfast-room  -,  the  table  ready  spread,  and 
the  fire  giving  that  cheerful  glow  so  desirable  on  one  of 
our  raw  March  mornings.  The  timepiece  told  the 
liour  of  half-past  nine,  and  several  little  faces  were  be- 


ginning to  look  anxious  for  breakfast,  and  many  were 
the  exclamations  of — *  Mamma,  what  can  papa  be 
doing  ?'  4 1  wonder  where  he  is  ;  surely  he  cannot  be 
very  hungry.'  And  the  eldest  hope  had  just  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  they  had  better  not  wait  any  longer, 
when  the  well-known  footstep  was  heard.  The  um- 
brella placed  on  the  stand,  the  hat  on  its  peg,  the 
breakfast- room  door  opened,  and  Mr  Sandford  made  his 
appearance,  looking  even  more  good-humoured  than 
usual,  while  a  half-suppressed  smile  lurked  about  the 
corners  of  his  month.  The  children  rushed  forward  to 
meet  him,  and  Mrs  Sandford  rang  the  bell  for  the  long- 
expected  breakfast  As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  and 
their  various  wants  supplied,  Mr  Sandford  said,  '  Well, 
my  dears,  I  suppose  you  wonder  what  has  made  me  so 
late  this  morning  ?'  A  very  general  look  of  assent  was 
the  result  of  this  inquiry.  Mr  Sandford  proceeded— 
•  A  singular  and  most  unexpected  circumstance  has 
happened  to  me.  John  Simpson  and  William  Wood 
came  to  my  counting-house  this  morning,  and  said  if  I 
were  at  leisure  they  wished  to  speak  to  me  on  business 
of  consequence.  Their  looks  were  so  full  of  importance, 
that  though  it  was  then  time  to  come  home,  I  could  not 
They  then  told  me  that  old  Richardson,  the 
1 1  have  rented  that  field  containing  the 
valuable  stratum  of  coal  for  so  many  years,  is  dead,  and 
has  left  me  all  his  property,  except  a  small  sum  to  each 
of  themselves  as  executors.  After  enjoying  my  sur- 
prise, thev  brought  to  my  recollection  what  John  had 
told  me  of  the  old  man's  intentions  when  I  first  agreed 
to  take  his  field  upon  a  lease.  I  thought  nothing  of  it 
nt  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  entered  my 
head  since.  The  men  detained  me  some  time  longer  by 
the  accounts  they  had  to  give  of  their  old  friend.  It  is 
now  several  years  since  I  have  seen  him,  as  he  removed 
to  a  small  farm  of  his  own  at  some  distance  from  his 
former  residence  ;  but,  previous  to  his  leaving  Thorley, 
I  had  several  conversations  with  him,  in  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  duties  he  owed 
to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  seems  these  conversations 
produced  some  effect,  for  the  old  man  has,  I  understand, 
been  muoh  more  kindly  and  benevolently  disposed  of 

is  not  large,  though 


late  yean.  The  property, 

considerably  more  than  he  was  supposed  to  possess ;  but 
I  shall  value  it  much,  not  only  as  a  tribute  of  sincere 
respect  and  regard,  but  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
my  principle — that  even  as  a  matter  of  self-interest, 
to  give  no  higher  motive,  the  simple  rule,  "  To  do  as 
yon  would  be  done  by,"  will  be  found  most  successful. 
I  was  much  amused,  as  I  came  along,  to  see  what  an 
excitement  this  news  has  caused.  One  after  another 
rushed  breathless  out  of  their  houses,  with  a  44  Sir,  do 
you  know  old  Richardson's  dead,  and  has  left  you  all  his 
money  y   One  man  was  actually  at  the  trouble  of  run- 

i  overtake  me,  in  order  to 


give  me  this  wonderful  information.  So  now  I  think 
you  cannot  wonder  at  my  being  so  late  for  breakfast ;  eh, 
little  Mary  ?'  4  No,  indeed,  papa ;  and  I  think  that  old 
man  was  very  wise  to  give  you  all  his  money.'  This 
remark  caused  a  general  laugh,  but  there  were  many 
others  who  agreed  with  little  Mary.  Amongst  the  poor 
this  feeling  was  very  general  t  they  knew  that  he  re- 
garded riches  not  as  a  means  for  self-indulgence  or  per- 
sonal  aggrandisement,  but  as  a  loan  intrusted  to  his 
care  for  the  benefit  of  others,  especially  the  poor;  and 
that  the  richer  he  was,  the  more  his  power  to  serve  them 
would  be  increased,  and  his  means  of  doing  good  mul- 
tiplied. The  wealth  which  Richardson  so  carefully 
hoarded,  and  which,  in  his  possession,  was  like  a  sealed 
fountain  of  pure  water,  has,  by  being  usefully  and  bene- 
volently employed,  like  the  same  fountain  released  from 
confinement,  spread  into  innumerable  small  streams,  re- 
freshing, fertilising,  and  diffusing  plenty  and  content- 
ment in  their  course ;  and  hundreds  have  had  reason  to 
bless  the  old  man's  legacy. 


A  SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  SPORT  IN  INDIA. 


BY  CAPTAIN 

In  my  former  chapter,  I  sketched  a  little  excursion  in 
the  mountains  of  Eamaon.  With  the  reader's  per- 
mission, I  will  now  in  some  sort  enact  the  part  of  the 
enchanter,  and  with  a  wave  of  my  pen  transport  him  to 
other  scenes.  I  have  visited  few  places  in  India  in  pur- 
suit of  amusement  where  I  have  more  enjoyed  myself 
than  at  the  small  but  picturesque  lake  of  Kishonghur 
in  Rajpootaneh ;  in  which,  I  think,  I  may  safely  affirm 
that  I  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  Euro- 
pean, who  ever  dropped  a  line.  My  earliest  visit  to 
Kishenghur  was  during  the  Pindarrie  war,  shortly 
after  the  surrender  of  Ajmeer,  and  when  proceeding 
thence  with  a  part  of  Sir  David  Ochtcrlony's  army, 
under  Colonel  Thompson,  to  the  siege  of  Madhoraje- 
poora.  We  were  encamped,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  were 
not  at  first  aware  of  the  valuable  preserve  in  our 
neighbourhood,  for  such  it  strictly  was;  the  scaly  in- 
habitants having,  in  all  probability,  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted repose,  saving  from  intestine  warfare,  from  time 
immemorial.  I  should  state,  as  the  reason  for  this, 
that  the  Rajpoots  of  Rajasthan  seldom  if  ever  cat  fish, 
against  which,  as  an  article  of  food,  I  have  always  been 
given  to  understand  they  entertain  a  religious  repug- 
nance. A  Captain  Reding  and  myself  were  among  the 
first  who  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  here  fine 
work  for  the  rod ;  a  discovery,  as  may  be  supposed,  that 
we  certainly  did  not  proclaim  throughout  the  camp  with 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet  We  were  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  tackle,  but  went  to  work  gaily,  and  certainly 
did  pull  out  the  fish  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

The  town  of  Kishenghur,  which  is  well  built  and 
extensive  for  the  rank  it  holds,  is  situated  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Ajmeer.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  petty  principality,  containing  about  800  square 
miles,  and  the  smallest  of  the  nineteen  states  of  Raj- 
pootaneh. The  rajah's  residence  is  a  massive  fort  or 
castle,  not  unlike  some  of  our  feudal  strongholds 
at  home.  It  projects  into  the  lake  above-mentioned; 
hills  at  some  little  distance,  walled  to  their  summits, 
forming  the  background.  This  romantic  pool,  which 
is,  when  full,  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference,  is 
formed,  as  are  many  artificial  jalabs  or  lake*  of_thi* 
by  a  broad  stone  bund  or 
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lake*  we  of  course  highly  valued  in  a  somewhat  arid 
country  ;  far  not  only  do  they  refresh  the  eye,  and  add 
beauty  to  the  scenery,  but  are  of  great  use  in  irrigation  ; 
their  waters  being  let  off,  as  required,  by  means  of 
sluices.  The  bund  at  Kishenghur,  which  has  doubtless 
existed  for  ages,  is  formed  of  massive  masonry — has  pro- 
jecting bastions  here  and  there — and,  in  addition  to  some 
regular  ghauts,  flight*  of  steps  along  nearly  its  whole 
length  leading  down  to  the  water.  It  is,  moreover,  shaded 
by  aged  and  venerable  trees,  under  the  spreading  boughs 
of  which  we  sportsmen  were  wont  to  pitch  our  tents. 
The  embankment  extends  from  the  castle  or  palace  for 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  to  some  rocky 
projections,  where  it  terminates ;  and  beyond  this  the 
lake  forms  a  little  bight  or  bay,  the  opposite  aide  of 
which  is  a  bluff  rocky  promontory,  partly  wooded,  and 
crowned  with  a  small  white  tomb  or  temple.  This 
projection  in  some  measure  bifurcates  that  part  of  the 
lake,  and  gives  a  pleating  irregularity  to  its  outline. 
Some  years  after  my  first  visit  to  it,  as  above-men- 
tioned, I  was  stationed  at  Nussi.err.bad,  a  large  military 
cantonment,  formed  a  short  time  after  the  cession  of 
Ajmeer  to  the  British  government.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Kishenghur,  which  place  was  my  favourite 
resort  whenever  I  could  obtain  a  week  or  fort  night's 
leave  of  absence.  Of  many  such  excursions  I  retain 
pleasing  but  indistinct  rceoliecttons ;  the  incidents,  too, 
from  their  similarity,  have  become  confusedly  blended 
in  my  mind.  Of  one  of  these  excursions,  wluch  was  a 
right  merry  and  successful  one,  and  the  party  more  thaa 
usually  numerous,  I  have,  however,  more  distinct  re- 
membrance than  of  the  others,  and  will  recall  a  few  of 
the  particulars,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  what  I 
have  to  record  regarding  Kishenghur. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  our  starting  from  cantonments 
—our  gallop  ncro&s  the  rocky  plain— our  arrival— the 
smoking  breakfast— the  soothing  hookha— and  so  forth  | 
but  describe  Uic  place  and  our  general  proceedings  at 
once.  Let,  then,  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  gray 
and  massy,  but  Orientalised  fort  or  castle  (partaking, 
however,  more  of  the  latter  character),  with  battle- 
mented  walls  and  loop-holes,  numerous  buildings,  with 
here  and  there  a  cupola,  or  projecting  Moorish-looking 
lattice  (whence  fancy  might  imagine  the  dark  eyes  of 
captive  beauty  peering),  rbiog  iu  pleasing  irregularity 
above  them,  tower  and  terrace  commingled.  Let  him 
further  imagine  a  verdant  strip  of  garden,  filled  with  the 
pomegranate  and  the  luxuriant  and  flag-like  plantain, 
interposed  between  the  walls  and  the  lake,  and  mirrored 
in  its  waters  j  and  then  carrying  his  eye  past  this  garden 
and  some  walls,  and  an  archway  or  two,  it  will  rest  on 
the  long  bund  or  embankment,  on  which,  peeping  out 
from  the  grove,  are  the  snow-white  tents  of  the  (foiling 
party.  Before  the  door  of  one  of  these,  ho  may,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  behold  one  of  tlie  sportsmen  lolling  luxuri- 
ously in  his  chair,  his  feet  stretched  on  a  mora,  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  tranquilly  smoking  his  hookha; 
hard  by,  on  one  of  the  projecting  bastions,  another  of 
the  party,  with  white  hat  of  ample  brim,  giving  him 
somewhat  the  look  of  a  tall  mushroom,  is,  rod  in  hand, 
intently  watching  the  motions  of  hi*  float  as  it  rides 
on  the  water b  below  ;  whilst  standing  near,  in  mute 
attention,  are  some  groups  of  black-bearded  Rajpoots, 
in  their  green  or  yellow  tunics  and  lofty  turbans, 
curiously  gazing  on  the  novel  operations  of  the  Paring- 
hce.  A  sepoy,  or  derby,  is  near,  leaning  on  his  cane 
or  ramrod  (the  latter  being  often  carried  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former),  and  looking  on  the  whole  proceedings 
with  stolid  aputhy  and  indifference;  whilst  a  caher  or 


bearer,  holds  a  huge  red  chattah,  or  umbrella,  In  readT- 
ncss  for  his  master's  summons.  Let  him  fancy*  breeze 
curling  the  lake,  and  two  or  three  milk-white  pelican* 
riding  far  out,  like  stately  swans ;  whilst  a  ball  is  on 
its  way  towards  them,  propelled  from  the  rifle  of  nome 
sporting  griffin  wiio  prefers  the  gun  to  the  rod.  Let 
him  further  draw  upon  another  sense,  and  fancy  that  he 
hears  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom  and  sitar  from  the  dls* 
taut  summit  of  the  rajah's  castle ;  and  then,  over  all 
let  him  throw  the  amber  light  of  a  declining  aun^'  and 
he  has  just  the  scene  before  him  which  J  have  there  so 
often  witnessed.  The  rajah  of  Kishenghur  of  tiu*e 
days,  however,  was  no  friend  to  the  fishermen.  He 
did  not,  as  was  perhaps  natural  enough,  like  to  have  his 
fish  caught  and  his  privacy  invaded ;  hut  his  objection* 
were  invariably  overruled,  and  he  had  it  intimate*  to 
him  more  than  once,  I  believe,  iu  reply  to  his  com- 
plaints, that  he  ought  to  consider  the  protection  he 
enjoyed  as  cheaply  purchased  by  liis  allowing  the  JTa* 
ringhees  to  enjoy  a  little  amusement  now  and  then  in 
their  own  way.  Orientals  imagine  (and  they  are  pe*» 
haps  not  much  mistaken)  that  nothing  is  too  hard 
for  European  skill  to  effect.  A  ludicrous  example  of 
this  occurred  about  the  time  to  which  these  recollec- 
tions refer.  A  wag  of  an  officer  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Kishenghur,  having 
been  refused  permission  to  fish  in  the  garden,  .under 
the  fort,  gave  out,  iu  revenge,  that  a  telescope  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  and  pointing  towards  the 
cnstle,  had  the  wonderful  property  of  revealing  it*  roost 
secret  recesses,  turning  it  in  a  manner  inside  out  This 
was  duly  reported  to  the  rajah,  who,  fully  believing  it 
possible,  and  that  his  stone  walls  were  no  protection  to 
his  privacy,  was  filled  with  consternation,  and  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Nus- 
seerabad  ngninst  the  offender,  who,  I  believe,  got  well 
*  wigged'  for  his  joke.  '•»•  1 1  t"  *#u  rt«q 

The  fish  we  caught  at  Kishenghur  were  of  'vanOu* 
kinds,  but  none  of  them  exactly  resembling  any  we 
have  in  England.  The  first  in  point  of  size  and  vora- 
city was  the  boalie,  a  creature,  in  habits  and  character, 
though  not  in  appearance,  coming  very  near  our  fresh- 
water shark,  the  pike.  The  form  of  tlie  boalie  is  com- 
mon to  a  peculiar  order  of  fish  found  in  India,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  flat  and  tapering,  and 
has  a  fringe-like  ventral  fin  extending  nearly  Its  whole 
length.  The  back  and  head  are  of  a  greenish  or  ash 
colour,  and  the  belly  a  silvery  white.  It  has  no  scales 
(or,  if  it  has,  they  are  too  small  to  be  visible),  hut  an 
enormously  capacious  mouth.  I  do  not  know  the  maxi- 
mum size  to  which  they  attain,  but  have  caught  them 
weighing  from  one  to  sixteen  pounds.  Our  native 
servants,  from  the  Company's  provinces,  ate  them  with 
great  gusto,  declaring  that  they  were  '  burr*  muzza  ka 
murhce,'  and  'hurra  chicknal'— ' very  unctuous  and 
high-flavoured  fish but,  from  a  prejudice,  strong 
amongst  Europeans  in  India,  against  fish  without  scales, 
I  never  knew  them  to  bo  eatcu  by  an  officer.  The  booee 
nnichee,  a  hogo  sort  of  carp  very  common  in  India*  and 
excellent  eating,  which  grows  to  sixty  or  eighty  pounds, 
or  even  more,  is  to  be  found,'!  believe,  at  Kisherighuri 
but  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  one  can'gTit 
there,  I  shall  here  say  nothing  more  of  that  species.'  A 
smaller  sort,  however,  and  a  very  beautiful  fish,  tl» 
uarrain,  is  abundant:  and  I  have  often  taken  tbeax 
The  eye  of  the  narrain  is  like  a  ruby,  or  some  such 
precious  stone,  and  very  beautiful;  and  its  stales  are 
like  burnished  silver,  with  a  slight  copperish  or  golden  | 
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and  strewed  over  tne  surtaoeoi  tne  ground,  i  ncv 
a  shower  of  fish  myselfs  bat  that  they  do  fall  som 
after  a  tuffaun,  or  tempest,  and  are  wen  leaping « 
grass,  is  incontestable.    The  whirlwinds  I  have 


The  pootie,  a  sort  of  chub  or  roach,  is  a  famous  fallow  j 
bites  well,  and  polls  hard ;  prefers  paste  to  worms ;  and 
when  there  is  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  water,  I  hare  always 
found,  him  to  take  bast  Two  or  three  pounds  is  the 
largest  I  have  seen.  The  calabanse,  a  leather-mouthed 
fish  of  the  tench  kind.  I  have  likewise  caught  here,  and 
H  it  very  delicate  eating;  likewise  the  chulwah,  a  little 
Hvery  llsh,  like  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  which  bites  most 
ravenously*  and  requires  no  coaxing.  With  two  or 
three  hooka  in,  you  may  pull  up  an  equal  number  of 
fish  at  a  time.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  kind  which,  as  is 
well  known,  sometimes  falls  in  showers — a  phenomenon 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they  swim  in  shoals  near 
the  surface ;  and  being  skimmed  off,  or  rather  sucked 
up,  by  the  whirlwinds  (or,  as  they  arc  called  in  India, 
•devils*)  so  common  there,  are  deposited  at  a  distance, 
ahd  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  never  saw 

"  sometimes 
on  the 

grass,  is  incontestable.  Ilie  whirlwinds  i  nave  men- 
tioned are  sometimes  attended  with  the  most  destruc- 
tive effects,  unroofing  houses,  tearing  up  trees,  and 
doulg  other  damage.  Besides  the  fish  I  have  described, 
there1  were  eels  and  varions  other  kinds;  so  the  reader 
I  may  Itnagfne  there  was  no  lack  of  sport.  This  variety, 
by  creating-  a  pleasing  uncertainty  when  a  fish  wna 
>ooked  as  to  what  he  might  be,  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  sport  here. 

Soma  may  think  float-fishing  in  still  water  a  very 
dull  sort  of  occupation,  and  tending  to  justify  Johnson  s 
definition  of  the  sport — a  stick  with  a  fool  at  one  end 
and  a  worm  at  the  other— and  so  perhaps  it  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  some  petty  sluggish  stream 
or  ctoek-pond  of  a  place,  where  you  know  to  a  certainty 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  magnitude  or  variety  will 
fall  to :  your  lot.   Bat  expand  your  pond  into  a  lake, 
where  your  fish  has  space  to  dance  you  a  saraband,  and 
run  you  out  a  hundred  yards  of  Une  before  you  can 
draw  your  breath,  down  the  middle,  back  again,  right 
and  left,  and  plenty  of  sea-room,  gliding,  shooting,  and 
cutting  capers  like  a  Tnglioni;  tenant  its  profundity 
with  fish  of  an  unascertained  size  and  variety ;  then  the 
whole  affair  acquires  dignity — mystery  and  uncertainty, 
parents  of  pleasurable  emotions,  brood  over  it,  and  it 
presents  altogether  another  aspect.   I  certainly  never 
enjoyed  float-fishing  so  much  aa  at  this  place,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  a  similar  description.     Seated  on 
one  of  the  bastions  or  abutments,  my  legs  hanging 
crrer,  intently  would  I  watch  my  little  buoy;  at 
length  it  would  tremble,  give  two  or  three  preliminary 
cock*,  and  then  down  with  it  as  solemnly  and  majes- 
tically as  a  theatrical  ghost  through  a  trap-door. 
Then  was  the  agitating  moment    I  would  strike,  and, 
whksl  away  would  bolt  on  eight  or  ten- pounder  right 
into  the  depths  of  the  lake ;  reel  singing  like  a  hum- 
ming-top, till  he  had  token  perhaps  almost  the  last 
yard  of  my  line.    Great  has  often  been  my  fear  on  such 
occasions  that  he  would  pursue  his  headlong  course  a 
few  yards  fitrther,  and  snap  my  tackle  ;  but  often  as  I 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  that  catastrophe,  by  singular 
good  fortune  it  never  actually  happened  to  me,  and  I 
always  contrived  to  torn  my  fish,  and  reel  up  a  good 
piece  of  line  in  readiness  for  another  harmless  dart 
Often  have  I  walked  up  and  down  the  bund  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  with  a  big  fish,  before  I  could  tire  and 
secure  him.   One  large  boalle  which  I  caught  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to,  ocenpied  me,  I  am  satisfied, 
two  hours  before  I  had  him  fairly  on  his  side.   I  had 
bat  a  light  fly-rod  and  a  slender  line,  and  could  apply 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  force  to  him ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  full  half-hour  before  I  could  raise  him  to  the 
surface,  and  gut  a  sight  of  him.   When  lie  did  como, 
however,  he  gave  a  most  exhilarating  and  indignant 
srdasli,  which  told  pretty  plainly  that  he  was  no  sprat. 
He  weighed  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  pounds. 
This  fish  fairly  tired  me  out  walking  np  and  down,  and 
fting  the  rod  from  one  aching  hand  to  the  other, 


— 


The  boalie  is  sometimes  lumpish  and  lazy,  and  does 
not  give  equally  good  sport;  but  occasionally  he  is  very 
strong,  and  makes  desperate  play.  I  saw  tha  present 
Colonel  P  s,  now  in  India,  and  a  first-rate  fisher- 
man, play  one  here  once  fur  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time — I  am  afraid  to  s;iy  how  long,  but  think  it  was 
some  hours.  He  will,  if  this  ever  meets  his  eye,  rcimai- 
ber  the  long  strngele  he  had,  the  broken  rod,  and  our 
speculations  touching  the  bulk  of  the  fish,  which  turned 
out,  though  large,  so  much  smaller  than  we  expected. 
From  frequent  fishing  since  the  occupation  of  A  j  meet, 
there  is  doubtless  much  less  fish  here  than  formerly ; 
but  to  give  on  idea  of  what  might  be  token  at  one 
time,  I  may  mention  that  one  day,  betweeu  break- 
fast and  dinner,  I  caught  eighty  pounds,  accurately 
ascertained  by  weighing  them  on  a  steelyard.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  were  boalics.  of  from  two  to 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  The  eatable  portions,  pooties, 
Murrains,  Sec,  of  this  and  other  'tnkes.'  which  we  did 
not  consume  fresh,  we  converted  into  an  Indian  luxury 
called  '  tamarind  fish,'  which  is  thus  prepared.  The 
fish  being  cleaned,  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  or  junks, 
and  well  mixed  with  tamarinds  in  a  conserved  state, 
but  without  sugar.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into  jars, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  acid  of  the  tamarind  pene- 
trates the  fish,  completely  dissolving  the  bones  and 
cartilages,  and  imparting  to  it  a  delicate  garnet  colour 
and  delicious  flavour.  A  piece  of  tamarind  fish  fried 
for  break  last,  with  rice,  forms  n  very  agreeable  relish, 
and  I  am  surprised  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  this 
country. 

Though  fishing  was  our  principal  amusement  here,  it 
was  by  no  means  our  only  resource.    We  had  various 
ways  of  killing  *  the  enemy    and  when  they  all  failed, 
we  went  to  sleep,  the  siesta  being  much  in  vogue  in 
India.    Sometimes  we  shot,  sometimes  coursed  the  hare, 
the  fox,  and  the  jackal ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  my 
friend  George  S  ■  »    brought  his  hawks  and  falconers, 
we  had  a  little  aport  in  that  way.   Unless  your  bird  is 
well  trained,  however,  and  thoroughly  under  command, 
hawking,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  little  I  liave  seen  of 
it,  is  productive  of  more  trouble  than  pleasure,  it  being 
often  extremely  difficult,  particularly  in  bush  or  tree 
jungle,  to  lure  him  back,  and  the  more  so  if  he  has 
struck  his  quarry.    I  have  known  a  bird  sometimes  to 
sit  unseen  on  a  tree  or  rock  for  an  hour  or  two,  whilst 
the  poor  falconer,  with  glove  and  meat  displayed,  has 
vainly  tried  to  coax  him  back.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  falcon  in  India,  both  long  and  short- winged, 
but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  many  of  their  names. 
The  pirie,  a  long-wiugcd  and  powerful  hawk,  is  flown 
at  the  large  black  curlew,  which  gives  sport  very  simi- 
lar to  that  afforded  by  the  heron  in  Europe.  The  moment 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  pirie.  he  mounts,  wildly 
screaming,  aa  if  anticipating  his  fate,  whilst  his  fierce 
pursuer  strains  every  nerve  to  get  above  him.  Thus 
they  mount,  till  dwindled  to  specks  in  the  clear  sky; 
but  the  upper  hand  once  gained  by  the  pirie,  down  they 
both  come,  cleaving  the  air  like  thunderbolt,  and  the 
curlew  is  generally  griped  by  the  pirie's  talons  ere  long, 
and  borne  a  captive  to  the  ground.  As  the  birds  ascend, 
they  rapidly  recede,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
hawker  should  gallop  after,  and  fix  his  gaze  upon  them; 
hence  arises  the  danger  of  the  aport ;  for  whilst  the 
sportsman's  eye  is  thus,  like  the  poet's,  glancing  heaven- 
wards, he  is  likely  to  experience  a  little  practical  bathos, 
by  sinking  into  a  pit  or  a  Mahratta  well.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  sparrow-hawk  is  ever  trained  for 
sport  in  Europe,  but  in  India  he  often  is,    ne  is  carried 
in  the  hand,  partially  concealed,  and  thrown  at  small 
birds  much  as  you  would  fling  a  stone.    When  thus 
launched,  he  takes  his  quarry  in  a  moment    1  have 
often  seen  a  bevy  of  sociable  minas*  hopping  about 
amongst  the  cows,  as  do  our  starlings,  and  chattering 
very  pleasantly  together,  when  ono  of  them,  to  his 
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exceeding  astonishment,  has  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  gripe  of  this  little  bird. 

Here,  for  the  meantime  at  least,  must  end  my  recol- 
lections of  Indian  sport.    Perhaps  I  may 
the  reader  on  the  same  ground. 


A  VISIT  TO  BERANGER 
tFrnm  the  '  Glasgow  Cittaun.'] 


I  ACrot'XT  it  no  email  honour  to  liave  enjoyed  a  titc-a-tetc, 
of  an  hour's  length,  with  the  first  of  tlio  French  lyrical 
poets — even  Beranger  himself,  who  has  heen  well  named 
the  Bum*  of  France,  and  of  whom  his  country  is  m  proud 
as  is  Scotland  of  her  own  immortal  bard.  The  hope  of 
seeing  this  celebrated  writer  formed  no  small  item  in  my 
list  of  anticipated  pleasures  on  leaving  home,  and  amply 
was  that  hope  fulfilled  ;  for  not  only  was  I  kindly  welcomed 
bv  Ik-ranger,  and  pressed  to  repeat  my  visit,  but  my  tran- 
slations of  his  Hongs  and  |x>eins  received  the  poet's  marked 
approbation,  expressed  in  a  letter  which  be  was  so  good 
as  addre**  to  me  on  the  subject  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Little  did  I  expect,  as  I  amused  an  occasional  idlo  hour 
in  translating  '  Le  Violon  Brise/  «  Lo  Vieux  Scrgcnt,'  *  Lea 
Etoilea  qui  Blent,'  and  others  of  Berangcr's  poems,  that 
I  should  one  day  meet  the  good  old  man  from  whose  warm 
heart  aud  clear  head  they  had  emanated  ;  and  little  would 
I  have  grudged  my  journey,  had  my  Interview  with  the 
author  of  these  pieces  been  its  only  recompense. 

After  Iwing  eight  or  ten  days  in  Paris,  I  wrote  a  note  to 
Beranger,  stating  that  I  liad  attempted  the  translation  of 
part  of  bis  works  into  English,  and  would  feel  honoured  by 
having  an  interview  accorded  me  when  it  might  answer  his 
convenience  to  grant  it.  The  return  of  post  brought  me  a 
polite  reply,  appointing  tho  following  Monday  at  ten  o'clock 
for  tlie  meeting,  and  regretting  that  he  could  not  allow  me 
to  choose  my  own  time,  as  he  was  obliged  very  soon  to  go 
into  the  country.  When  Monday  came,  I  got  into  an  omni- 
bus after  breakfast,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  ride  to  Passy, 
a  village  ou  the  riverside,  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Paris,  and  where  Beranger  has  for  some  time  resided.  It 
wanted  a  quarter  to  ten  when  I  arrived,  so  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  climb  tho  hill  on  which  Passy  stands,  and  to  in- 
quire for  Kue  Vincuse,  No  21. — the  residence  of  the  poet. 
A  country  youth  showed  mc  the  house,  which  is  a  neat 
little  inanition  of  two  storeys,  having  a  sort  of  bronse  door, 
and  the  Vcnetian-blind-looking  outsido  window-shntter 
everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  France.  It  was  altogether 
such  a  dwelling  as  I  liad  imagined  a  man  of 
simple  taste  likelv  to  inhabit,  and  I  felt  a  degree  of 
enoe  as  I  knocked  at  the  gate.  My  i 
swered  by  an  elderly  servant-maid,  who,  on  my  desiring  to 
see  Beranger,  told  me  to  follow  her  up  stairs,  which  I  did, 
catching  a  glimpse,  as  I  crossed  the  lobby,  of  a  well  ar- 
ranged flower-garden  behind  the  house.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  uppermost  stair,  she  opened  a  door,  and  said  po- 
litely. '  Entrez.  monsieur,  s'U  vous  plait,'  when  I  at  once 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  French  bard.  Ho  rose 
to  receive  me  on  my  entrance  with  the  politeness  so  natu- 
ral to  his  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  degree  of 
pleasant  jocularity  well  calculated  to  put  a  stranger  at  his 
case,  and  begged  me  to  he  seated  on  the  easy  chair  which 
ho  had  jnst  left.  When  I  wished  to  take  another  seat, 
Beranger  intercepted  me,  placed  his  hands  on  my  shoulder, 
and  pressed  me  back  into  his  own,  replying  laughingly  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  he  had  done  me  in 
granting  me  the  interview — '  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  dont  speak 
of  it — there's  little  enough  honour  in  being  received  by  a 
poor  fellow  of  an  old  bachelor  like  me— sit  down  then  I  l>cg 
of  you.*  This  was  of  course  said  in  French,  in  wliich  lan- 
guage all  our  conversation  was  conducted,  as  he  scarcely  un- 
derstands a  word  of  English.  He  then  drew  his  seat  close 
in  front  of  mine,  with  so  good-natured  a  look,  that  I  felt  un- 
der no  more  constraint  than  if  I  had  known  him  for  years. 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  intercourse  with  Beranger,  ho  will  recognise 
the  poet's  unaffected  kindness  in  this  little  scene.  Beran- 
ger's  4  studio'  presented  to  the  eye  as  little  of  tho  '  pomp 
and  circumstance'  of  literature,  in  which  souls  of  inferior 
calibre  are  apt  to  please  themselves,  as  may  well  be  ima- 
gined. An  attic  room  with  a  bow-window— a  bed  with 
plain  blue  check  curtains  at  the  one  end  of  the  apartment — 
"  table  having  a  mahogany  desk  on  it  at  the  other— a 


couple  of  chain — at  most  half-a-doxcn  of  volume* — *  roili 
tout' — *  behold  all.*  The  first  song- writer  of  France  needed 
no  artificial  circumstance  to  give  interest  to  his  name  or 
to  his  residence.  As  he  himself  says  of  his  great  Emperor 
(in  the  '  Souvenire  du  People/  well  translated  in  CWsWj 
Journal 


Beranger  is  a  little  man,  I  should  say  5  feet  5  inches  in 
height,  about  65  yean  of  age,  of  a  firm  make,  and  appa- 
rently robust  and*  healthy.  He  has  an  intellectual  forehead, 
regular  and  rather  handsome  features,  and  a  clear  black 
eye.    Tho  principal  cx|ireasion  of  Ids  face  is,  I  think,  that 
of  kindness  and  shrewdness ;  and  I  at  once  set  him  down 
as  a  man  of  large  and  noble  heart,  as  became  a  poet.  He 
wore  a  gray  dressing-gown  and  a  black  silk  cap  ;  and.  the 
window  of  his  room  was  darkened  a  little,  so  I  suppo»c  his 
sight  Is  not  very  strong.    The  pictures  wc  liave  oi  Beran- 
ger are,  without  exception,  bad;  tho  only  good  likeness 
which  I  could  meet  with  being  a  little  stucco  cast,  a  copy 
of  which  I  brought  home  with  me,  and  which  I  shall  ha 
happy  to  show  to  any  admirer  of  the  original.    But  to 
return  to  our  interview.    Beranger  expressed  bis  regret 
that  be  could  not  talk  much  with  me  about  the  English 
poets,  from  his  being  unacquainted  with  the  language,  and 
so  few  of  them  being  translated  into  French.    He  said  it 
was  remarkable  that,  after  his  own  character  as  an  author 
liad  been  established  for  many  yean,  his  countrymen  still 
persisted  in  considering  him  less  as  a  poet  than  as  a  *  ehan- 
sonnier'  (a  writer  of  songs);  and  that  it  was  in  Scotland 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  port  was  first  recognised,  in  an 
article  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.    I  told  him  that  he  ru 
considered,  by  those  who  knew  his  writings  in  my  native 
land,  the  Bums  of  France;  to  which  he  replied,  that  a 
prouder  encomium  could  not  be  passed  on  him  than  wa.« 
implied  in  that  name  ;  adding,  that  although  he  coold  not 
read  Bums,  he  revered  his  memory  from  what  he  had 
heard  of  his  works  by  friends  who  could.    He  had  been 
intimate  with  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  whom  he  used  to  sec  often 
in  Paris.    Sir  Walter  Scott  Beranger  docs  not  consider  a 
great  or  correct  writer.    He  complained  of  the  errors  to  bo 
found  in  '  Quentin  Durward '  as  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  generally  of  historical  blunders. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  his  novels  were  grand  pano- 
ramas, in  which  appear  splendid  and  interesting  groups, 
bnt  with  few  characters  perfectly  well  drawn  ;  and  he  re- 
marked, that  in  all  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
interest  of  the  reader  attaches  itself  naturally  to  some 
other  individual  rather  than  to  the  hero  or  heroine — which 
he  considered  a  defect — instancing  '  Ivanhoc/  where  Re- 
becca is  the  centre  of  interest,  Ac.  Ac.    His  poetry  (Sir 
Walter's)  Beranger  understood  to  be  enchanting.  Ho 
mentioned  also  that,  of  the  older  works  of  fiction,  '  The 
Monk,'  by  Lewis,  and  4  Caleb  Williams,'  by  Godwin,  are 
most  admired  in  France  ;  he  considers  them  both  fine 
works.    After  some  conversation,  which  I  shall  not  here 
quote,  in  reference  to  living  English  authors,  wc  touched 
upon  his  own  poems,  some  of  which  I  told  him  were,  I 
thought,  unfit  for  translation  into  English,  owing  to  the 
subjects  of  them  having  either  passed  out  of  mind,  or  pos- 
sessing an  interest  purely  local.    He  expressed  a  desire 
that  I  should  lend  him  my  translations,  that  be  might 
submit  them  to  a  friend  of  his  who  understands  English 
thoroughly,  and  on  whose  opinion  in  literary  matters  he 
can  rely  ;  and  having  brought  the  pieces  with  me  for  that 
purpose,  I  left  them  with  him,  saying  that  shonld  they 
meet  his  approbation,  it  might  encourage  me  to  the  tran- 
slation of  others.    On  my  naming  the  edition  of  his  works 
which  I  possess,  Beranger  informed  me  that  it  was  a  very 
imi>crfect  one,  and  said  he  regretted  he  liad  beside  him 
only  one  copy  of  a  correct  edition,  and  that  copy  marked 
with  typographical  corrections  of  his  own  on  the  margin, 
but  that  ill  would  accept  it,  I  should  confer  a  favour  on 
him.    I  told  him  I  should  value  it  very  highly ;  so  ho 
wrote  my  name  on  it,  and  I  put  it  into  my  pocket.  We 
then  talked  for  half  an  hour  more,  when  I  rose  to  depart, 
but  he  made  me  sit  down  again.    Messages  licgan  to  come 
in,  however,  so  I  bnde  him  farewell,  having  first  agreed  to 
return  in  a  few  days  to  hear  his  opinion  of  my  translations. 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  stair,  shook  mo  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  so  we  {>artcd  ;  and  I  left  tho  amiable  Beranger, 
whose  songs  will  have  an  existence  coequal  with  that  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 

Although  Beranger  has  been  little  before  the  public  of 
late,  ho  still  continues  to  write;  but  his  present  produc- 
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tions,  as  ho  told  mo,  will  not  appear  until  after  his  death. 
He  smiled  when  I  replied  that  I  hoped  in  that  case  it 
might  be  long  indeed  ere  wo  should  see  a  new  song  of  Be- 
ranger. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  power  which  tins  author 
has  over  the  popular  mind  in  Prance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  •  Cliansons'  had  an  immense  influence  m  produc- 
ing the  revolution  in  1830,  although  ho  docs  not  view  the 
existing  government  with  approtation,  and  has  refused 
everything  in  the  shape  of  boon  or  favour  at  its  hands.  At 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Lafitte,  not  long  ago,  which  was 
attended  by  the  king  and  princes,  the  royal  carriages  passed 
onward  unnoticed  ;  "but  when  that  of  Bcranger  appeared,  a 
burst  of  acclamation  welcomed  the  poet  of  the  people — his 
horses  were  unyoked,  and  hundreds  strove  for  the  honour 
of  drawing  him  in  triumph  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  ho  per- 
suaded them  to  delist,  Bcrangcr's  retirement  is  far  from 
being  of  a  cynical  or  misanthropic  character.  He  seems 
to  haw  sought  his '  chimney  comer'  from  a  desire  of  repose 
after  a  busv,  and,  latterly,  not  unrewarded  life ;  and  to 
have  carried  to  it,  in  Its  full  strength,  that  generous  suscep- 
tibility of  friendship  and  patriotism  which  breathes  in  nil 
his  songs.  He  possesses  a  mighty  lyre,  one  vibration  of 
whose  chords  would  still  rouse  a  kingdom  to  attention. 


'     '       •  A  8UROICAL  PUZZLE. 

Between  the  years  1 7oO-60,  the  medical  rage  of  the  day 
was  for  tar-water,  just  as  brandy  and  salt,  hydropathy,  and 
other  universal  remedies,  liave  been  fashionable  lately. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts  of  wonderful  cures 
which  were  said  to  havo  beeu  almost  miraculously  brought 
about  by  thu  use  of  tar  in  various  forms.  Pamphlets  and 
scientific  csftays  were  published,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  was  written  by  Dr  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  called 
'  Siris,  or  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries 
concerning  Tar-water.'  Scarcely  a  disea*c  existed  which 
the  public  were  led  to  believe  was  not  to  be  cured  by  the 
invaluable  but  far  from  aromatic  nostrum.  Berkeley  found 
tar-water  in  fallible  for  nervous  cholie  ;  some  declared  it 
had  cured  them  of  the  gout ;  from  others  it  hail  driveu 
away  ague,  toothache,  asthmas,  aud  consumption.  But 
the  most  remarkable  cases  in  which  tar  was  said  to  have 
been  effectually  curative,  were  those  of  broken  limbs.  One 
of  the  most  singular  of  such  instances  in  thus  related  in 
one  of  Horace  Walpolc's  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  which 
lias  been  recently  made  public : — '  A  sailor  who  liad  broken 
his  leg  was  advised  to  communicate  his  case  to  the  Itoval 
Society.  The  account  he  gave  wa*,  that,  having  fallen 
from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  fractured  his  leg,  he  had 
dressed  it  w  ith  nothing  but  tar  and  oakum,  and  yet  in 
three  days  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 
The  story  at  first  appeared  quite  incredible,  as  no  such 
efficacious  qualities  were  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in 
oakum ;  nor  was  a  poor  sailor  to  be  credited  on  his 
own  bare  assertion  of  so  wonderful  a  cure.  The  Society 
very  reasonably  demanded  a  fuller  relation,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, the  corroboration  of  evidence.  Many  doubted  whether 
the  leg  had  been  really  broken.  Tliat  iiart  of  the  story 
ha/I  been  amply  verified.  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  man  had  made  use  of  no  other  applications  than 
tar  and  oakum;  and  how  fltey  should  cure  a  broken  leg 
in  three  days,  even  if  they  could  cure  it  at  all,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmo»t  wonder.  Several  letters  passed  between 
the  Society  and  the  patient,  who  persevered  in  the  most 
solemn  asseverations  of  having  used  no  other  remedies;  and 
it  does  appear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  man  speaks  truth. 
It  is  a  little  uncharitable,  but  I  fear  there  arc  surgeons 
who  might  not  like  this  abbreviation  of  attendance  and 
expense;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  charmed  with 
the  plain  honest  simplicity  of  the  sailor.  In  a  jwstscript 
to  his  last  letter  he  added  these  words:— "I  forgot  to  tell 
your  honours  that  the  leg  was  a  wooden  one." '  This  story, 
though  true,  did  not  occur  exactly  as  Walpolc  relates  it. 
The  hoax  was  played  off  by  a  very  eccentric  character  of 
the  ttme— Sir  John  Hill— who  had  been  refused  admission 
to  tho  Royal  Society,  and  revenged  his  disappointment  by 
sending  ft  letter,  detailing  the  case  of  the  sailor  as  if  from 
a  country  practitioner.  The  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  discussed  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  the  case  w  ith  the  most  earnest  gravity,  bringing  all 
their  medical  and  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  result  of  their  learned  deliberations  was  given  to  tho 
world,  and  then  Sir  John  Hill  sent  a  second  letter,  inform- 


ing the  Society  tliat  he  had  forgotten  to  state  one  circum- 
stance in  the  cure,  which  was,  that  the  snilor'a  leg  was  a 
wooden  one !  This  pleasantry  having  got  extensive  cur- 
rency, tho  universal  virtues  of  tar  and  tar- water  were 
much  less  believed  in,  and  at  last  got  quite  exploded. 

MORAL  REFORM  BY  THU  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 

Wo  can  fancy  a  small  conntry  village — where  tho  hand 
of  God  lias  been  bountiful,  but  which  man,  who  ought  to 
have  made  it  a  paradise,  has  rendered  a  wilderness  — 
afflicted  and  overrun  with  pouj>crism,  drunkenness,  and 
crime.  The  minister  for  years  has  been  steady  in  his 
observance  of  tho  ordinances  of  the  church,  has  discoursed 
on  each  succeeding  Sabbath  most  eloquently  ou  the  secular 
as  well  as  spiritual  advantages  of  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  religion;  but,  alas!  to  listless  or  slender  congrega- 
tions. He  goes  from  house  to  house  on  lay  days,  earnest  ly 
implormg  his  flock  to  leave  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
seek  for  salvation  in  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  ; 
but  his  remonstrances  are  received  with  scoffing,  and  his 
sacred  office  does  not  shield  him  from  personal  insult.  By 
his  influence  with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  an  Allotment 
Society  is  formed  ;  a  portion  of  land  is  appropriated  to  its 
object  by  the  owners,  by  persons  holding  it  in  trust  for 
special  purposes ;  or  a  part  of  the  clergyman's  glebe  is 
found  to  be  suitable.  Half  an  acre  is  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  some  of  the  most  respectably-conducted  cottagers,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  their  respective  families.  They  are 
furnished  with  husbandry  implements,  seeds,  and  other 
requisite  articles,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  on  terms 
according  with  their  circumstances.  The  beer-shop,  which 
these  persons  formerly  frequented,  and  where  they  sacri- 
ficed their  health,  means,  and  character,  aud  imbibed  the 
worst  principles  from  the  debauched  conversation  of  their 
depraved  companions,  or  the  perusal  of  infidel  and  revolu- 
tionary publications,  is  deserted  ;  instead  of  prowling  at 
night  among  the  preserves  of  their  wealthy  neighbours, 
and  combating  with  gamekeepers — too  often  to  the  loss  of 
life  on  either  side,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  murderer—  they 
sleep  the  sleep  of  peace,  and  rise  refreshed  to  pursue  the 
labours  of  the  dav.  Their  wives  become  more  domesti- 
cated and  affectionate,  their  children  look  to  their  retnrn 
home  with  delight,  instead  of  awe  and  horror.  Their  meals 
—economically  prepared  under  receipts  furnished  probably 
by  the  minister's  wife  or  daughter— -have  a  relish  for  them 
which  they  never  before  enjoyed.  Their  cottage  lias  a 
cleanly  aspect,  which  it  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  bear; 
their  little  flower-garden  and  the  plants  in  the  window  are 
thriving;  their  clothes  are  well  mended  ;  their  pig  fattens, 
and  grunts  his  satisfaction  in  the  well-built  and  comfort- 
ably-littered stye  ;  and  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their 
separate  allotments  has  enabled  them  to  place  a  consider- 
able sum  in  the  savings'  bank  of  the  village,  as  provision 
for  a  rainy  day.  There  is  no  more  radicalism  hi  the  parish  ; 
drunkenness  and  discontent  have  disappeared  ;  poachers 
are  unknown  in  the  vicinity  ;  there  are  no  riotliigs  or  com- 
plainings ;  but  the  rural  sports  of  the  village  are  restored 
and  kept,  up  with  spirit,  without  degenerating  Into  excess  ; 
the  ancient  and  honourable  character  of  England's  bold 
peasantry  is  re-established  ;  the  church  is  crowded,  and 
the  worshippers  numerous  and  devout. — Liverpool  Mail. 

NEW  RECTPE  FOR  AN  OLD  DISH. 

We  find  the  following  droll  recipe  for  making  'Scotch  por- 
ridge' in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Domcstio  Economy,  a  work 
published  the  other  day  by  Longman  and  Company.  '  Stir 
oatmeal  and  water  together,  and  let  it  settle.  Pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  fresh  to  it.  This  must  remain  till  the  next 
day,  when  tho  water  is  strained  away  from  the  oatmeal, 
and  boiled.  Milk  is  added  while  the  porridge  is  boiling. 
The  milk  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  milk  to 
one  of  water.'  This  is  truly  excellent.  To  make  Scotch 
porridge,  throw  away  the  meal !  We  fear  the  advice  will 
not  be  very  thankfully  received  in  the  north. 

SOCIAL  CONVERSATION. 

Talk  not  of  music  to  a  physician,  nor  of  medicine  to  a 
fiddler,  unless  the  fiddler  should  be  sick,  and  the  physician 
at  a  concert.  He  that  speaks  only  of  such  subjects  as  are 
familiar  to  himself,  treats  the  company  as  the  stork  did  the 
fox,  presenting  an  entertainment  to  him  in  a  deep  pitcher, 
out  of  which  no  creature  could  feed  but  a  long-billed  fowL 
of  Xayland. 
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ADVICE  TO  DWELLERS  IN*  TOWNS. 

BV  A  DWELLER  IX  UANCHKST**.  f  I 

'  In  those  fc(r  soasrm*  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  culm  and 
pleasant.  It  Were  An  Injury  nod  sullcnncs*  against  nature  not  to 
go  forth  m«1  v*»w  her  beauties*  and  pwtake  to  har  rejoicing*  with 
heaven  and  earth.'—  StUtm. 


Dr  \n  Fndarid  !  blessings  on  tby  soil. 

Thy  wldo  and  fertile  valley*. 
Thy  stately  hall*,  that  »tand  so  fair, 

"Mid  liwni  and  leafy  alley*  ! 

Blessing*  upon  thy  breery  down*. 

Thy  mountain  v.  'ilderuesses. 
Thy  forest  walks  and  sylvan  nooks, 

Thy  far-off,  green  recesses ! 

Tby  villus?  churches,  old  and  gray, 

TIict  dead  serenely  sleeping. 
While  over  them  the  ancient  yews 

A  solemn  w  atch  are  Uueptng ! 

Thy  mosn-grown,  swallow-haunted  spires, 
T'nwards  our  thoughts  directing ; 

YlAii.le  links  twi.xt  boavwn  ar 
La  with  out  God  connecting  I 


England  t  thece  blessing*  take  from  < 

Who  thinks  it  u  hiSh  duty. 
To  wander  forth,  even  for  a  day, 
To  revel  in  thy  beauty. 

Short-sighted  men  •  to  starve  your 
And  miss  lite*  purest  pleasures , 

By  living  pent-up,  and  apart 
Prom  all  these  open  trea*urcs ! 

Call  it  not  life,  but  rather  death  ; 

Your  hichest  powers  misusing, 
la  vain  pursuit  of  phantom  want*, 

The  only  true  wealth  losing  ! 


For  what  is  tnus  wealth. 

Of  blessings  to  us  Mowing 
From  all  on  earth  we  love  and  blesn- 
Tbo  power  of  love  forth  -showing  ? 

Come  out,  then,  dw  ellers  'mid 

Sick  of  the  din  and  striving. 
Health  will  be  brtmthed  into  your 

From  fights  and  sound*  reviving  ! 

Nature,  thy  most  mysterious  power, 

And  holirat  ministration, 
Is  when  thou  bring* »t  to  chafed  hearts 

Thj  *  tranquil  restoration  !' 

The  blessing  crsnes  to  us,  if  we, 

In  thy  sweet  grace  believing. 
Go  forth  with  t:u-*.ful  heart,  am!  free, 

I,  wandering  In  the  Vale  of  Dove, 

Have  found  thssv  thing*  ao  no* inn ; 
Fur  wood*,  and  streams,  and  meadow* 

Brought  me  their  benediction. 

The  morning  air,  the  wild 

The  sun  upon  the  river. 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  tha 

Unto  tho  Gruciuu*  Givor ! 

On  Hnddon  Hall  tho  golden 

Of  eve  were  softly  falling. 
As  in  its  silent  court*  I  stood, 
'  The  long  ago'  recalling : 

The  Sparkllri?  eye*  and  graceful  forms, 

Tho  mirth  and  music  ringing, 
A  sifch,  perchance,  from  some  young  heart, 

The  minstrel's  love-song  bringing  ! 

Round  these  wide  hearth*,  on  winter  i 
The  wind  and  rain  loud  beating, 

What  maidens  fair,  and  stately  men, 
Ilavv  sat,  old  tales  rejwaUng ! 

Oh  !  dearer  far  than  | 

Thou  venerable  Huddon ! 
Thoughts  of  thy  brave  old  English  Ufa 
.11  y  heart  will  ever  gladden. 

Come  forth,  then,  dwellers  In  the  towns, 

Yaur  desks  and  mills,  your  books  and  bill*. 
Your  hammering  and  weaving. 

Against  old  F.npland's  majesty, 

Against  our  better  reason , 
And  sarmd  inner  life  and  health, 

This  U  the  true  hLbUt 


To  live  shot  up,  while  all  around 
■      ,  The  balmy  winds  ore  blowing — 

To  lose  those  summer  thoughts  that  make 
Our  winter  hearths  more  glowing. 

—    'i.  '*\ 
Then  let  us  bless  thoe,  dear  Old  land ! 

Ar«l  down  it  om-htah  duty 

And  pri  vf lege  to  ate  and  feel 

The  affluence  of  tlyr  beauty  J 

—  Written  in  DovoiaU;  AnptuttS,  1644. 


A.  L 


PnOCRASTtNATIOK. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  a  friend  who  had 
a  situation,  gave  him  this  excellent  advice:— You  niuat  be 
aware  of  Mumbling  over  a  pmiicmity  which  easily  besets 
yon,  from  not  having  your  time  fully  employed.  I  mean 
what  the  women  very  expre  ssively 'call  da'nxHimt.'  Your 
motto  must  be.  Hoc  ai/c.  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be 
done,  and  take  the  hour*  of  recreation  after  business,  and 
never  lieforc  it.  When  a  regiment  is  trader  march,  the 
rear  i*  often  thrown  into  confusion  because  the  front  dp 
not  move  steadily,  and  without  iirterrnptlon.  It  m  the 
same  thing  with  buaiueoK.  If  that  which  is  tint  in  hand 
i*  not  instantly,  steadily,  and  regularly  despatched*  ether 
thing'*  accumulate  behind,  till  affairs  Ix-gin  to  press  all  at 
once,  and  no  human  brum  can  stand  the  confusion.  I*ray, 
mind  thin :  this  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  very  apt  to 
beset  men  of  intellect  and  talent,  especially  when  their 
time  is  n»t  regularly  filled  up,  and  in  left  at  their  own 
arrangement.  Hut  it  is  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  aad 
ends  by  limiting,  if  It  does  not  destroy,  tho  |>ower  of  manly 
and  necessary  exertion.  I  must  love  a  man  *o  wefl,  to 
whom  I  offer  such  a  word  of  advice,  that  I  will  not  apolo- 
gise for  it,  but  expect  to  bear  you  aro  become  as  regurar 
as  a  Dutch  clock — hours,  quarters,  minutes,  all  marked 
and  appropriated.  This  is  a  great  cast  in  life,  and  must 
be  played  with  all  skill  and  cant  ion. -hrkhartt  Life  o> 
iycoU.  fit  ■n-rv* 

•  fi 

DOMKmr  tTArriNrrss. 

Tlic  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  those 
honra  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amusement, 
in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  h'w  natural  dimensions,  and 
throws  aside  the  ornaments  and  disguise*  which  he  feels 
in  privacy  to  he  useless  encumbrances,  and  to  loec  all 
effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home, 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end"  to  which 
every  enterprise  and  labour  tend*,  and  of  which  every 
desire  prompts  tho  execution.  It  is,  indeed,  at  home  thait 
every  man  must  be  known  by  those  who  wonld  have  a  juat 
estimate  of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smile*  and  cmbroit 
ore  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  i 

benevolence.  —Jobrxm. 


A  ITINT  TO  THE  AKl^TOCRACT. 

Baron  AMcrson,  nt  the  last  mmnicr  assizei 


addressed 


the  following  remarks  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Suffolk  : — '  In  n  neighbouring  county*  which  I  passed 
through  on  the  circuit  this  time,  I  had  what  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  have  here — a  day  of  rest ;  and  I  watt  oat  into  the 
country,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  match  of  cricket, 
in  which  a  noble  carl,  tho  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county, 
was  playing  with  the  tradesmen,  the  labourers,  and  all 
around  him,  and  I  believe  he  lost  no  respect  from  that 
course — they  lnvcd  him  better,  but  they  did  not  re»j>cct 
him  less.  I  believe  that  if  they  themselves  associated  more 
with  the  lower  classes  of  society,  the  kingdom  of  Kogland 
would  be  in  a  far  safer,  and  society  in  a  far  sounder,  con- 
dition. I  wish  I  could  put  it  to  the  minds  of  aO  to  think 
I  think  it  is  true' 

•«.*«' 


Good  manners  arc  the  blossoms  of  good  sense,  and,  It 

may  be  added,  of  good  feeling  too  ;  for  if  the  law  of  kind- 
ness be  written  in  the  heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinte- 
restedness in  little  as  well  as  in  great  things— that  desire 
to  oblige,  and  attention  to  the  gratification  of  rattier*, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  good  maimers. — Lotke. 
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WARLIKE  TALK. 

It  U  pertly  amusing  and  partly  alarming  to  hear  men 
and  newspapers  from  tlmo  to  time  breaking  out  into 
warlike  talk  whenever  any  trifling  difference  arises 
Ibettrecn  the  diplomatists  of  our  country  and  those  of 
Franco  and  America.  To  do  our  country  justice,  it  is 
nut  so  much  {riven  to  the  belHooee  spirit  as  either  France 
or  America ;  yet  there  is  enough  of  this  style  of  feeling 
'sjbont  us  to  merit  notice,  and  the  words  '  national 
honour/  *  insult  to  tbu  Jlritish  flag/  '  ample  redrew,'  still 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  show  that  we  are  not 
wholly  free  from  the  atrocious  disposition  to  war.  In 
'the  very  eagerness  to  keep  up  a  largo  military  establish- 
ment, merely  lest  it  be  needed,  there  is  something  to 
create  uneasiness  in  a  well-disposed  mind,  showing,  as 
it  does,  that  inclination  to  anticipate  wrong  which  so 
often  leads  to  wrong  being  given.  Ferhaps  much  of 
this  warlike  bravado  is  owing  to  tho  ignorance  of  war 
and  all  its  woes,  which  must  now  be  the  condition  of  a 
large-  part  of  our  nation.  The  men  under  fivc-and- 
<hh*ty  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  energetic  part 
of  our  population,  and  all  of  these  can  know  nothing  of 
war  except  from  hearsay,  because  there  has  been  peace 
ever  since  tlwy  wore  babies.  It  may  therefore  be,  that 
many  of  those  men  on  whom  public  movements  depend, 
toe  reckless  in  courting  the  hostility  of  other  countries, 
merely  from  false  notions  of  what  war  is,  what  its  effects 
are  upon  national  progress,  and  the  possibility  of  ending 
it  when  it  proves  inconvenient  Happening  to  be  just 
old  enough  to  have  some  recollections  of  the  last  war, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  I  shall  probably  be  doing  some 
good  service  if  I  detail  these  for  the  instruction  of  men 
somewhat  my  juniors. 

The  most  conspicuous  external  feature  of  the  war- 
time was  of  course  tho  vnst  quantity  of  what  is 
not  inexpressively  called  soldiering.  Bodies  of  mili- 
tary, regular  and  local,  met  the  eye  everywhere,  and 
no  spectacles  attracted  more  attention  than  reviews, 
consecrations  of  colours  (a  profanity  still  practised, 
but  at  which  men  a  few  years  hence  must  be  astounded 
merely  to  think  that  it  ever  existed),  and  illumina- 
tions for  victories.  So  prevalent  were  these  things, 
that  even  the  sports  of  children  took  a  character  from 
them,  and  mimic  regiments  with  wooden  swords, 
paper  caps,  and  toy  drums,  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  every  sehoo!.  Such  shows  were,  in 
a  sense,  only  shows,  hut  can  we  doubt  that  they  en- 
gaged the  time,  feelings,  and  even  intellectual  energies 
of  the  people,  to  the  neglect  of  things  more  important  ? 
A  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  coun- 
try were  at  that  time  obliged  to  bear  arras ;  either  they 
were  constrained  by  a  regard  to  public  opinion,  or  a 
of  the  necessities  of  their  country,  to  become  vo- 
ir they  were  compelled  by  law  to  appear  in 


corps  of  local  militia.  Thus  so  far  was  their  attention 
diverted  from  their  business,  and  by  so  much  was  the 
country  of  course  impoverished.  Rich  men,  indeed, 
could  obtain  exemption  from  the  latter  kind  of  service 
by  purchasing  the  services  of  a  substitute  of  humbler 
rank ;  but  this  poor  men  could  not  afford,  and  they  were 
therefore  forced,  when  the  lot  fell  upon  them,  to  take  up 
arms,  to  the  desertion  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  abandonment  of  their  ordinary  calling.  One  also 
occasionally  heard  of  the  press-gang  going  about,  and 
forcing  merchant-mariners  on  board  war-vessels,  service 
in  which  was  only  a  few  years  before  considered  as  a  fit 
punishment  for  unruly  members  of  society  and  a  minor 
class  of  malefactors. 

My  boyhood  was  spent  hi  a  small  provincial  town.  I 
there  saw  three  hundred  of  the  men  of  a  small  district 
every  year  do  duty  for  a  month  as  soldiers.  Recruiting 
parties  paid  us  frequent  visits,  and  went  about  inveigling 
thoughtless  young  men  into  the  army,  to  the  infinite 
distress  of  the  parents  whom  they  were  deserting.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  there  was  a  great  need 
for  men,  high  bounties  were  given  for  recruits ;  and  we 
would  then  see  poor  youths  giving  up  their  liberty  and 
an  honest  calling  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  the  most  of 
which  sum,  or  the  whole,  would  probably  be  dissipated 
in  one  debauch  before  they  had  once  returned  to  their 
sober  senses.  In  brief  time  these  youths  went  abroad 
to  enter  into  active  service,  and  we  were  perpetually 
hearing  of  casualties  more  or  less  fatal  befalling  them. 
But  the  mere  loss  of  so  many  individuals,  and  the  grief 
which  the  loss  occasioned  in  particular  circles,  were  not 
the  sole  evils  of  the  case.  The  more  serious  conse- 
quences were  seen  in  the  poverty  induced  in  families  by 
the  absence  or  loss  of  the  members  most  capable  of 
gaining  bread,  and  in  the  sadder  class  of  evils  which 
often  befall  young  families  left  without  parental  protec- 
tion. I  distinctly  remember  hardships  thus  endured 
by  humble  families,  such  as  arc  not  now  experienced 
from  the  same  causes  in  the  same  departments  of  society. 
And  when  it  so  happened  that  a  man  returned  from 
military  service  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  it  was  too 
often  found  that  he  was  not  in  any  respect  improved 
by  his  absence. 

In  August  1811,  when  nine  years  of  age,  I  visited 
Edinburgh  for  the  first  time :  it  was  also  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  a  largo  town.  Walking  along  the 
streets,  and  before  I  had  as  yet  been  taken  to  any  house, 
I  observed  a  large  crowd  proceeding  along  the  High 
Street  On  narrow  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  troop 
of  French  prisoners— poor  miserable-looking  wretches — 
who  had  just  been  debarked  from  a  vessel  in  I>eith 
Roads,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  a  prison  in  the 
castle,  enclosed  within  a  square  of  British  soldiers.  I 
followed  them  with  my  friends  to  the  esplanade  on  the 
Castie-hill,  and  there  for  the  first  time  beheld  that  < 
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der  to  country  boys — the  sea — a  beautiful  estuary  lying 
still  beneath  the  autumn  sun,  and  haying  a  series  of 
Urge  war-vessels  suspended  as  it  were  upon  iU  clearness, 

 Ukc  painted  ihips 

TJpoa  *  painted  ocoa 

This  also  was  a  sight  peculiar  to  the  time ;  one  of  great 
beauty  certainly,  but  of  external  beauty  only.  Entering 
the  castle,  we  quickly  found  our  waj-  to  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  French  prisoners,  a  gloomy  building  between 
the  square  and  the  new  barrack,  having  a  court  into 
which  the  poor  men  were  allowed  to  come,  like  animals 
kept  in  a  zoological  garden,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  fresh 
air.  In  the  palisades  surrounding  the  court  was  a  small 
wicket,  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  exhibit  trinkets 
of  their  own  making  for  sale,  including  hair  watch- 
chains,  hair  riugs,  and  little  toys  fashioned  from  the 
bones  of  thtir  rations.  There  we  saw  a  group  of  eager 
mustached  visages  gleaming  out,  as  offers  were  made  to 
them  for  the  purcliase  of  their  wares — articles  trifling 
as  could  well  be.  but  the  produce  of  which  was  never-  i 
theless  of  great  consequence  in  procuring  them  some  [ 
small  comforts  to  help  out  their  prison  fare.  I  may 
hero  remark,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  the  people  of 
this  country  how  universally  the  knack  of  making  such 
trifling  articles  was  diffused  among  the  French.  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  the  condition 
of  the  many  thousands  of  prisoners  who  were  kept  in 
this  country  was  not  the  least  unpleasant  feature  of 
the  war-time.  Their  rations  and  accommodations  were 
not  so  good  as  those  of  malefactors  are  now.  And 
think  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  helpless  beings 
depending  often  upon  the  mere  caprice  of  the  two  belli- 
gerent governments.  When  Napoleon  was  severe  upon 
his  English  prisoners,  or  merely  alleged  to  be  so  (which 
was  quite  enough),  then  the  British  government  chose 
to  be  severe  also  with  their  prisoners.  The  screw  sus- 
pected of  being  applied  here,  the  screw  was  correspond- 
ingly applied  there,  the  men  always  l)eing  the  sufferers. 
Such  was  the  uneasiness  of  the  captives  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  that  in  several  instances  they  made  attempts  to 
escape  through  the  drains  which  precipitately  descend 
the  rock  on  the  outside — an  adventure  which  seems  to 
almost  insure  tlie  most  odious  and  most  horrible  of 
dentlis.  But  of  the  miserable  condition  of  a  prisoner  of 
war,  there  can  be  no  U  tter  memorial  than  the  de|K>t  built 
for  them  about  1813  ut  Auchindinny,  a  few  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  a  radiating  range  of  wooden 
fabrics,  in  two  floors,  each  of  which  designed  to  contain 
three  hundred  men.  The  arrangement  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  three  hundred  was  simply  this.  Along 
the  floor  tlx  re  was  a  central  open  space  alxiut  ten  feet 
broad.  On  each  side  of  this  was  a  range  of  beds,  placed 
with  the  feet  towards  the  wall,  and  each  barely  wide 
enough  to  contain  a  human  being.  No  arrangement  for 
ventilation— no  accommodation  for  day  life,  but  in  the 
narrow  central  space,  or  in  the  courtyard.  Arrange- 
ments forming  such  an  instance  of  practical  barlmrism, 
speak  powerfully  to  the  visitor  of  the  horrors  insepar- 
able from  war. 

Having  occasion  at  this  time  to  be  much  with  friends 
at  Leith,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  continually  of  ships 
being  detained  in  harbour  long  after  they  were  ready  to 
proceed  upon  their  voyages,  and  of  great  inconvenience 
being  thus  experienced.  These  vessels  wire,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  *  waiting  for  convoy.*  Unable  to  1 
pass  through  the  seas  alone,  for  fear  of  the  enemy's  1 
ships,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  remain  in  port 
until  a  sufficient  number  collected  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  grant  them  the  protection  of  a  war-vessel  upon 
their  voyage.  It  was  quite  an  event  when  a  set  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  length  went  away  in  the  train  of  some 
brig  or  schooner,  for  which  they  had  lingered  for  several 
weeks.  The  inconvenience  of  this  detention  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  great  additional  expense  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  which  fell  upon  the  trade,  must  of  course 
have  been  seriously  obstructive  to  commercial  transac- 
tions.  And,  after  all  it  often  happened  that  vessels  of 


feeble  sailing  powers  lost  convoy,  and  were  sna] 
by  the  French  privateers.  But  indeed  the 
which  war  introduced  into  all  departments  of  forei 
were  enormous.  The  enemy  was  perpetually 
markets  against  us,  or  our  markets  were  lost  b 
becoming  the  seats  of  war.  At  length  Napoleon 
the  whole  continent  scaled  up,  so  that  it  was  only-  pos- 
sible to  smuijale  goods  into  it.  And  such  was  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  this  mode  of  traffic,  that  it  was  no  sur- 
prise when  one  half  of  the  merchants  of  Leith;  the  chief 
port  in  Scotland,  were  found  one  morning  to  have  been 
ruined  by  a  speculation  in  sugar,  the  article  being  de- 
signed for  u*e  on  the  continent.  One  of  the  expedients 
for  carrying  on  this  clandestine  commerce  was  to  furnish 
British  ships  with  forged  papers,  establishing  thein  as 
foreign  bottoms,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  sail  to  ini- 
mical ports.  This  practice  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  be  thought  nothing  of;  it  was  even  winked 
at  by  law.  Owing,  too,  to  the  high  duties  required  by 
the  expenses  of  war,  smuggling  was  largely  practised  in 
all  the  excise  departments,  insomuch  that  the  honest 
brewer,  distiller,  or  candlemaker,  had  no  chance.'  The 
office  of  solicitor  in  the  excise -office  was  then  understood 
to  be  worth  five  thousand  a-year,  mainly  from  the  per- 
quisites arising  from  prosecutions.  The  officers  of  the 
revenue  were  almost  to  a  man  accessible  to  corruption : 
a  distiller  in  East  Lothian,  finding  one  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  at  length  brought  infamous  women 
to  assail  him,  and  thus  succeeded.  The  pernicious  effects 
of  all  these  practices  upon  gener.d  society  could  not  bat 
he  very  great.  I  distinctly  recollect  the  lower  tone. of 
the  public  mind  of  those  days.  No  one  seemed  to  hrtVe  fcn 
idea  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  improving  rate's 
circumstances  at  the  expense  of  the  public  without  any 
adequate  return  of  service.  All  who  supplied  it  wttii 
articles  of  any  kind,  cheated  it  without  comp,'."«*tK>n. 
and  were  only  thought  'smart  men'  when  they  did  this 
to  a  considerable  amount.  In  the  blundering  hurry  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  adherents,  peculations  of  no  kind  were 
inquired  into.  In  all  these  respects  England  does  not 
look  like  the  same  country  which  it  did  thirty-live  years 
ago. 

It  was  but  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war,  that  flogging  was  much  in  practice 
in  the  army.  In  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits, 
persons  of  the  worst  character  were  readily  accepted : 
indeed  an  idea  then  prevailed  that  the  soldiery  should 
not  be  too  moral,  and  a  minister  actually  declared  it 
as  his  opinion  in  parliament,  that  'the  worst  men  make 
the  best  soldiers.'  With  inferior  beings  to  be  managed, 
humane  maxims,  such  as  now  prevail  in  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  would  have  been  inapplicable.  The  cat-of- 
nine-tails  was  therefore  continually  at  work.  Each  stroke 
of  this  instrument  upon  a  whole  place  drew  blood,  and 
inflicted  extreme  pain  ;  and  when  it  had  peeled  off  the 
skin,  it  brought  away  pieces  of  flesh,  and  flew  about 
dripping  with  gore.  Yet  there  was  a  serious  general 
order  issued  in  1P07.  by  way  of  n  correction  upon  the 
existing  system,  to  this  effect :  '  It  appearing  to  his  ma- 
jestv  that  a  punishment  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
lashes  is  a  sujficient  example  for  any  breach  of  military 
discipline,  short  of  a  capital  offence;  and  as  even  that 
number  cannot  be  safely  inflicted  at  any  one  period,  his 
majesty  has  been  grucitniMy  pleased  to  express  his  opi- 
nion that  no  rentence  for  corporal  punishment  should 
exceed  one  thousand  fashes!'  An  officer  al*>ut  this  time 
was  asked  how  he  liked  his  new  commander,  'Oh,  we 
like  him  very  well,'  was  the  answer,  'only  he  doea  not 
flog  enough.'  Mr  Henrv  Marshall,  who  records,  these 
facts*  states  that,  in  1811  or  1812,  he  saw  U*irty*t*x> 
men  punished  at  one  time  in  a  regimental  hospital  on  a 
foreign  station.  Hut  the  wonder  is  not  that  such  severe 
measures  were  resorted  to;  it  would  have  only  been 
surprising  if  discipline  could  have  been  otherwise  kept 

*  ITMorlc&l  Sketch  of  MOiUry  PunUlimenU,  tn  VniteA  Service 
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up./  Driren  to  take  up  with  bad  men,  and  calling  daily 
upon  these  to  let  loose  their  worst  passions  against  their 
fellow-creatures,  how  was  it  to  be  expec  ted  that  they 
should  have  been  susceptible  of  regulation  by  gentle 
means?  Now,  tlie  army  is  recruited  with  deliberation 
from  a  better  class ;  the  men  have  inducements  to  good 
behaviour  and  faithful  service ;  and  their  function  is  ra- 
ther that  of  peace-keepers  than  exterminators.  The 
aoldiery  is  therefore  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was. 
But  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that,  if  war  were 
renewed,  similar  exigencies  would  lead  to  similar  re- 
sults, and  the  barbarisms  of  thirty  years  ago  be  re- 
vived? 

The  financial  considerations  respecting  war  are  im- 
portant. The  expense  which  it  occasions  is  pure  loss 
to  the  country,  being  so  much  abstracted  from  its  pro- 
ductive powers.  But.  serious  as  the  cost  is,  I  consider 
this  as  after  all  an  inferior  matter  to  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  war.  War  never  can  be,  without  retarding 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  a  nation.  It  tends 
to  infuse  a  modified  depravity  throughout  the  whole 
community  engaged  in  it.  Should  it  be  our  lot  once  more 
to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  then  farewell  for  the  time 
to  all  those  ameliorations  of  our  state  which  have  been 
going  on  for  thirty  years:  adieu  to  improvements  incdu- 
catiou :  adieu  to  the  advancement  of  all  the  social  arts. 
Miii'ls  which  are  now  in  the  way  of  contributing  to  the 
Immunisation  of  the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
would  then  be  liable  to  have  their  energies  called  away 
t'>  t)ie  coxcombries  of  military  parade.  Classes  of  men 
would  all  become  hnrder  and  sterner  with  each  other. 
Harsh  modus  of  dealing  with  inferiors  would  again  come 
i.ito  operation,  and  the  poor  would  be  valued  only  as  in- 
struments for  working  out  the  aims  of  a  barbarous 
policy.  Two  years  of  such  a  system  of  things  as  ex- 
ited during  the  last  war,  would  put  back  the  great 
works  of  peace  (en.  and  two  years  more  would  reduce  all 
the  wellwishers  of  their  race  to  despair.  Let  us,  then, 
hear  no  more  of  these  military  breathings.  Let  us  not 
i  imagine  the  possibility  of  war.  If  other  nations 
eager  to  fight,  reason  them  out  of  it,  laugh  them 
of  it ;  anything  but  fight  them ! 


NEW  SOUTn  WALES.* 

The  Australian  colonies,  from  their  peculinr  origin, 
their  remote  position,  their  curious  productions,  their 
extent  of  territory,  the  vicissitudes  which  have  marked 
their  progress,  and  the  undefined  destinies  which  await 
them,  naturally  excito  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
in  the  mother  country.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to 
the  wool -dealer  or  the  emigrant  agent.  The  great 
southern  archipelago  abounds  in  novel  material  for  the 
naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  philanthropist,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  politician.  To  all  these  the  Australian 
colonies  afford  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  exploration 
and  exercise,  as  they  afford  to  the  speculator  in  hank 
stock  one  amongst  a  hundred  other  modes  of  invest- 
ment, and  to  the  poor  and  industrious  family  the  pros- 
pect of  a  home,  where  labour  has  room  to  employ  itself, 
and  where  energy,  coupled  with  frugality,  are  sure  to 
meet  with  their  reward.  Anything,  therefore,  professing 
to  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  ample  and  ingenuous  oc- 
count  of  one  of  these  distant  settlements,  pointing  out 
their  progress,  affording  an  outline  of  their  social  condi- 
tion, sketching  the  manners,  habits,  and  modes  of  life 
which  prevail  in  them,  defining  the  hardships  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  settler,  and  the  returns  which  his  industry 
is  likely  to  secure  him,  and  all  interspersed  with  inte- 
resting adventure,  and  lively  descriptions  of  scenery ; 
and  coupling  the  first  impressions  imprinted  by  the 
wltolc  on  on  intelligent  mind,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  a  protracted  residence  amid  the  scenes 
described,  and  amongst  the  people  portrayed,  has  after- 
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wards  imparted,  must  be  an  acceptable  literary  offering 
to  the  public ;  and  such,  we  venture  to  say,  is  the  volume 
now  before  us  by  Mrs  Meredith. 

The  authoress  left  her  native  country  early  in  June 
1839,  and  after  a  voyage  which  terminated  al>out  the 
beginning  of  the  followiug  October,  and  relieved  by 
many  incidents,  which  are  told  in  a  playful  and  attrac- 
tive style,  arrived  at  Sydney,  the-  Australian  metropolis. 
In  passing  through  Bass's  Straits,  where  they  were  much 
incommoded  by  fogs,  amongst  other  objects  which  ar- 
rested her  attention  were  the  'mutton  birds,'  as  they 
are  most  unpoetically  called,  and  which,  if  her  account 
of  them  be  correct — and  she  takes  her  husband,  '  whose 
early  wanderings  familiarised  him  with  many  of  the 
native  creatures  of  the  Australian  islands,'  as  her  autho- 
rity— are  very  peculiar  both  in  their  form  and  habits. 
'  The  birds  are  about  the  size  of  a  wild  duck,  with  hand- 
some black  plumage,  shot  with  metallic  shades  of  green 
or  brown,  according  as  the  light  falls  on  them  :  they 
are  web-footed,  and  the  beak  is  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  the  albatross  family.  They  live  wholly  at  sea  the 
chief  part  of  the  year ;  but  on  one  particular  day  in 
spring,  November  1st  (how  strange  to  English  cars  does 
November  sound  as  a  spring  month !)  never  varying 
many  hours  in  the  time,  they  come  in  from  sea  in  count- 
less myriads,  filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  their  dark 
wings,  as  they  hurry  ashore  on  some  of  the  islands  in 
Bass's  Straits,  where  their  "rookeries,"  as  the  sailors 
terra  them,  arc  made.  These  arc  borrows  in  the  earth, 
and  the  first  care  of  the  birds,  ou  returning,  is  to  scratch 
them  out  clean  from  any  rubbish  that  has  accumulated, 
and  put  them  in  order  for  habitation,  and  often  to  uiake 
new  ones.  Tliis  preparatory  business  occupies  about  a 
fortnight,  and  then  the  swarming  squadrons  put  to  sea 
again  for  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  not  a  bird 
remaining  behind.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  return 
in  a  body  as  before,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  rook- 
eries, and  there  lay  their  eggs  and  sit.  They  remain 
on  shore  (the  parent  birds  sitting  by  turns)  until  the 
young  ones  are  a  third  part  grown,  and  immensely  fat, 
like  masses  of  blubber,  when  the  old  birds  leave  them, 
and  go  off  to  sea.  The  young  ones,  unable  to  leave  the 
rookeries,  are  sustained  meanwhile  by  their  own  fat ; 
and  by  the  time  that  is  tolerably  reduced,  their  whips 
are  grown  strong  enough  for  flight,  and  they  also  quit 
the  rookery,  and  go  to  sea.'  We  do  not  think  Audubon, 
in  his  celebrated  and  extensive  work  upon  the  birds  of 
America,  has  presented  a  species  with  habits  more  sin- 
gular and  peculiar  than  those  characterising  the  4  mut- 
ton bird.'  Their  prudence,  in  preparing  every  necessary 
comfort  for  their  anticipated  brood,  is  instructive  to  un- 
feathered  bipeds  ;  and  if  they  do  desert  their  offspring 
when  they  are  yet  in  a  helpless  condition,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  before  quitting  them,  they  make  a 
competent  provision  (of  fat)  for  their  sustenance.  These 
birds  can  only  take  wing  from  the  water.  That  their 
name  is  a  palpable  misnomer,  will  ho  allowed  when  it 
is  understood  that,  when  cured  for  sale,  their  flavour  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  red-herring. 

The  approach  to  Port  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent harbours  in  the  world,  is  thus  described:  — 
'  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  high  dark  cliffs  we  had  been  coasting  along  all 
morning  suddenly  terminate  in  an  abrupt  precipice, 
called  the  South  Head,  on  which  stand  the  light- 
house and  signal-station.  The  North  Head  is  a  similar 
cliff,  a  bare  bluff  promontory  of  dark  horizontal  rocks ; 
and  between  these  grand  stupendous  pillars,  as  through 
a  colossal  gnte,  we  entered  Port  Jackson.'  The  scenery 
of  this  noble  estuary  is  much  enhanced  by  the  many 
bays  and  inlets  by  -which  it  indents  the  land.  •  A  fresh 
vista  every  minute  opened  to  the  view,  each,  as  it 
seemed,  more  lovely  than  the  last;  the  pretty  shrubs 
growing  thickly  among  the  rocks,  and  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  adding  infinitely  to  the  effect,  especially 
as  they  were  really  green — a  tiling  I  had  not  dared  to 
expect ;  but  it  was  spring,  and  everything  looked  fresh 
and  verdant'   The  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  is  adorned 
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with  villas,  'encircled  with  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
looking  like  the  pretty  cottages  ornft*  near  some  fashion- 
able English  watering- pi  ace,'  With  the  exception  of 
these,  the  first  appearance  of  the  capital  is  not  pro- 
mising. 'The  chief  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the 
■ides,  and  at  the  head,  of  a  core  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  stream  in  which  we  lay  (with  the  main  line 
of  the  harbour),  which  prevented  the  best  parte  from 
being  observed  i  and  the  main  portion  of  what  was 
visible  had  an  air  of  "  Wapping"  about  it  by  no  means 

The  town,  of  Sydney,  with  its  mixed  population,  is 
described  in  a  li\'ely  oft"- hand  manner.  Its  chief  feature 
is  the  main  street,  'George  Street,'  which  traverses  its 
whole  length,  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Hero  are  all  the 
'fashionable  emporiums,'  and  it  is  the  ehoren  prome- 
nade, and  the  theatre  for  display,  for  high-life  in  Sydney ; 
abandoning,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Mrs  Meredith, 
a  beautiful  rustic  retreat  in  the  vicinity,  called  the  '  Do- 
main.' for  the  crowded  and  dusty  street.  '  No  lady  in 
Sydney  (your  grocers'  and  butchers'  wives  included) 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  walking,  so  that  the  various 
machines  upon  wheels,  of  all  descriptions,  are  very  nu- 
merous, from  the  close  carriage  and  showy  barouche,  or 
butaka,  to  the  more  humble  four-wheeled  chaise  and 
useful  gig.'  There  is  but  little  exercise  on  horseback, 
'  few  ladies  venturing  to  risk  their  complexions  to  the 
exposure  of  an  equestrian  costume.' 

The  Sydney  market  is  abundantly  supplied,  particu- 
larly with  fruits  and  fish,  some  species  of  the  latter  being 
excellent,  although  fashion  proscribes  them  as  a  dish  to 
be  presented  at  a  dinner  party;  preserved  and  cured  cod 
and  salmon  from  England  being  substituted,  at  great 
expense,  in  their  place.    Among  the  nuisances  to  which  | 
the  town  is  subjected,  a  very  serious  one  is  dust.    '  tin-  1 
less  after  very  heavy  rain,  it  is  always  dusty,  and  some- 
times, when  the  wind  is  in  a  particular  point,  the  whirl- 
winds of  thick  fine  powder  that  fill  every  street  and 
house  nre  positive  miseries,'    Elies  and  mosquitoes 
abound ;  and  to  protect  one's-self  from  the  latter  during  | 
the  night,  the  same  mode,  of  spreading  a  gauze  curtain  I 
over  the  bod,  is  adopted  as  prevails  in  the  West  Indies  f 
and  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mrs  Meredith  had  ample  op]x>rrunity  of  indulging 
her  enthusiastic  fondness  for  flowers  during  a  ride,  in  a 
varied  and  picturesque  country,  to  the  lighthouse  on  the 
South  Ileaii.  The  road  appeared  to  lead  through  one 
continued  garden,  and  she  gathered  handful*  of  flowers 
in  the  open  air  such  as  she  '  had  cherished  in  pots  at 
home,  or  begged  small  sprays  of  in  conservatories  or 
greenhouses,'  together  with  many  'yet  more  lovely 
denizens  of  this  interesting  country,  of  which  I  know- 
not  even  the  r.an.i  *  The  'Australian  library'  contains 
a  good  and  extensive  selection  of  books ;  but  literary 
taste  would  appear  to  be  at  rather  a  low  ebb  in  Sydney, 
so  that  the  library  is  not  frequented  as  it  should  be. 
'  The  gentlemen  are  too  busy,  or  find  a  cigar  more 
agreeable  than  n  book ;'  a  lamentable  character,  truly  ; 
the  counterpart  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  ladies,  the 
tone  of  society  being  little  elevated,  and  conversation 
generally  of  the  most  flippant  and  superficial  kind  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  emancipated  con- 
victs, or  their  immediate  descendants,  '  and  a  strong  line 
of  demarcation  is  in  most  instances  observed  between 
them  and  the  free  emigrants  and  settlers.'  Some  of 
them  are  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  colony  t  but  the  most 
that  their  riches  do  for  them,  is  to  modify  the  prejudice 
against  them.  Mrs  Meredith  justly  inveighs  against 
the  shallow,  petty  pride,  or  rather  vanity,  'which 
causes  so  many  heartburning*,  and  such  eager  rivalry, 
amongst  those  who  can  ill  afford  its  cost'  As  in  all 
colonies,  the  very  worst  features  of  a  graduated  scale  of 
society  are  here  the  most  prominent;  and  the  lines  of 
demarcation  and  exclusion  arc  arbitrarily  and  foolishly 
drawn.  The  great  revulsion  in  1*37  in  the  United 
was  in  no  small  degree  owim?  to  individual  ex- 
travagance; and  no  doubt  the  same  cause  contributes 
much  to  the  periodical  distresses  of  the  Australian 


colonies.  The  extravagance  and  ostentation  of  many — 
evinced  in  the  scale  of  their  house,  the  expense  incurred 
for  English  furniture,  and  the  number  of  their  servant*— 
have  no  doubt  in  too  many  instances  occasioned  those 
embarrassments  which  involve  many  others,  perhaps 
more  prudent — both  families  and  individuals — in  their 
consequences.  The  admiration  of  the  authoress  for  a' 
specimen  of  the  'red  man*— a  native  chief  whom  the 
saw  in  Sydney  shortly  after  her  arrival— is  unbounded  : 
her  sketch  of  him  is  happy  and  picturesque.  •  I  had 
often  heard  of,  and  seen  what  is  called  majestic  de-^ 
meanour;  but  this  untutored  being,  with  his  tattooed 
face  and  arms,  and  long  shaggy  mantle,  fairly  outdid 
even  my  imaginings  of  the  majestic,  as  he  paced  deli- 
berately along,  planting  his  foot  at  every  step  ns  ff  he 
had  an  emperor's  neck  beneath  it,  and  garing  whh  rfrost 
royal  indifference  around  him.  There  was  the  concen- 
trated grandeur  of  a  hundred  regal  mantles  of  velvet, 
gold,  and  ermine,  in  the  very  sway  of  his  flax-fringed 
cloak :  I  never  beheld  anything  so  truly  stately.  T 
verily  believe,  had  you  placed  him  amid  the  coronation 
splendours  of  Westminster  Abbev,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  "  vulgar"  as  to  betray  surprise.'  We  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  chief  was,  iu  all  this,  an  exception  to 
his  brethren.  Like  many  Americans,  both  bachelor* 
and  married  people  in  Sydney,  with  their  families,  live 
in  hotels,  which  are  characterised  as  possessing  most  of 
the  luxuries,  but  few  of  the  true  comforts  of  life.-  Tfce 
intemperance  of  the  lower  orders  is  but  too  apparent  iri 
the  multitude  of  public-houses  with  whkh  the  towtt 
abounds,  and  in  the  flourishing  business  which  the)'  aO 
appear  to  carry  on.  The  colonial  newspapers  arc  repre- 
sented as  abounding  in  epithets  and  personal  invective, 
such  ns  would  have  done  credit  to  the  fictitious  creations 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  The.  minute  account  given  of 
the  capital  is  not  merely  the  result  of  first  impressions, 
but  of  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  town,  with  every 
opportunity  of  closely  observing  what  is  described. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival,  Mrs  Meredith  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Bathurst,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  the 
interior.  Her  observations  by  the  way  are  Interesting, 
and  full  of  tlte  instruction  so  much  needed  by  intending 
emigrants.  The  mode  of  clearing  the  land  in  the  woody 
districts  is  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Canada 
and  the  States,  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  leaving  their 
stumps  to  rot  in  the  ground,  or  destroying  tltem  by  the 
process  of  •  girdling.'  An  industrious  people  are  gene- 
rally a  well  - housed  people.  Little  that  is  favourable  can 
be  inferred  of  the  industry  or  the  notions  of  comfort 'of 
the  Australian  labouring  classes  from  the  following 
description  of  their  habitations.  '  Their  hnts  or  hovels 
are  built  of  heaped  turf,  or  more  frequently  of  slabs  set 
on  end,  like  a  strong  paling,  and  thatched,  and  which,  if 
plastered  with  mud,  would  be  weatherproof  and  com- 
fortable [we  doubt  it]  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  slabs 
are  all  falling  asunder,  tlie  thatch  is  half  torn  off,  the 
window— or  rather  the  place  for  one — stopped  with 
pieces  of  wood,  hides,  and  old  rags,  and  tlie  door,  with- 
out hinges,  inclining  against  the  wall.'  A  very  little 
trouble  might  procure  abundance  of  fruit  and 
tables,  by  cultivating  a  small  garden ;  but  such  i 
pendage  to  a  residence  of  this  sort  is  seldom  if  ever 
bo  met  with.  At  the  time  of  which  Mrs  Meredith 
speaks,  idleness  was  the  prevailing  vice,  occasioned  by " 
the  high  rate  of  wages,  which  enabled  a  man,  by  work- 
ing only  the  third  of  his  time,  to  get  sufficient  where--' 
with  to  spend  the  remaining  two-thirds  in  drunkenness 
and  laziness.  Unfortunately,  such  is  to  some  cxtfrit still 
the  case  in  the  colony,  and'the  imperial  government  lias 
been  recently  applied  to  to  take  some  steps  for  procur- 
ing an  additional  supply  of  labour  for  the  colony— both 
to  lower  the  present  ruinous  rate  of  wages,  and  to  eom>' 
pel  the  dissolute  and  idle  to  work  a  proper  time  fur  their 
subsistence.  1 

Several  '  chain- gangs'— the  lowest  class  of  eOnvkrtt 
—were  passed  upon  the  road,  and  the  following  account 
of  them  presents  a  startling  contrast  to  the  condition  of 
masses  of  our  home  population: — 'Even  the  ' chain- 
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gangs  do  nut  perform,  on  an  average,  the  third  part  of 
the  labour  which  any  English  mechanic  or  labourer 
does  dadly  and  cheerfully.  Their  rations  of  food  ore 
wholesome  and  abundant,  and  their  huts  or  barrack* 
provided  with  every  necessary.  Wlien  sick,  they  have 
the  best  medical  care,  and  whatever  additional  luxuries 
their  state  may  require.'  This  should  teach  philanthro- 
pists, whose  delight  it  is  to  have  their  fields  of  operation 
at  a  distance,  to  look  nearer  home  for  objects  on  whom 
to  bestow  their  compassion  and  exercise  their  benevo- 
tenc*.-. 

Passing  the  village  of  Penrith,  tho  authoress  soon 
found  herself  ascending  the  '  long  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.'  'Among  thesa  lofty  mountains,  and  in 
their  sliady  recesses,  tlm  trees  and  shrubs  grew  in  un- 
checked luxuriance,  and  yielded  am  many  a  new  aud 
t>cautiful  flower.  As  we  slowly  wound  up  tho  steep 
ascent,  and  tlio  folding  hills  narrowed  tho  view  behind 
n?,  the  sceue  was  most  picturesque  and  striking.  Ear 
«>n  before  us  we  could  see  the  white  gleaming  road  still 
climbing  higher  and  lugher ;  gigantic  crags,  piled  high 
overhead,  were  mingled  with  an  endless  variety  of  true, 
shrub,  aud  flower;  and  far  below,  from  the  depths  of  the 
ravine,  the  opposite  side  of  the  pas6  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly, tUl  ite  upper  trees  seemed  to  cut  against 
the  bright  unclouded  sky.'  Tho  picture  given  of  a 
country  inn  is  anything  but  attractive,  being,  both  in 
iU  internal  arrangement*  and  external  accompaniments, 
well  adapted  to  offend  even  an  ordinary  nicety  of  taste. 
The  gigantic  ant-hills,  common  to  many  parts  of  New 
South  Wale*,  are  4  great  conical  heaps  of  finely-worked 
earth,  cemented  iuto  a  hard  mass,  and  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  with  no  visible  orifice  outside;  nor  did  I  see 
a  single  ant  about  them,  though  I  closely  examined 
several.  When  cut  open,  they  display  numerous  small 
cells,  and  the  earth  of  which  they  are  formed  is  go 
finely  prepared  by  the  little  architect*,  that  it  is  used 
by  the  settler*  in  tlte  neighbourhood  as  plaster,  and  as 
cement  for  floors.'  The  road,  in  the  main,  was  of  the 
worat  description,  and  sterility  aud  monotony  charac- 
terised the  *cenery  as  they  advanced  into  the  moun- 
tainous district  Near  Mount  Victoria,  clustering  richly 
around  the  shrubs,  Mrs  Meredith  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  native  indigo  of  New  South  Wales.  '  It  is  a  delicate 
little  chmbing-planr,  with  slender  stems,  long,  narrow, 
blunt  leaves,  and  a  profuse  quantity  of  small  violet-blue, 
pea~shaped  flowers,  growing  in  long  sprays,  aud  com- 
pletely clothing  any  bush  or  fence  where  it  flourishes.' 
Ry  this  road  the  produce  of  the  interior  is  principally 
conveyed  to  Sydney  j  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
bush-rangers  making  it  prudent  for  the  farmers  to  travel 
in  companies,  similar  in  some  respects  to  an  African 


Hathurst,  which  is  described  as  the  last  township  on 
tho  '  up-couutry  road,'  did  not  find  much  favour  in  tlte 
eye*  of  Mrs  Meredith.  Her  visit  to  it  was,  however, 
confessedly  at  an  unfortunate  period,  being  shortly 
alter  one  of  these  tremendous  and  blasting  droughts 
wit-h  which  the  interior  of  the  country  is  sometime* 
visited,  withering  up  every  shrub  and  blade  of  grass, 
and  strewing  the  upper  country  with  the  bone*  of 
famished  cattle.  Everything  procurable  wan  dear.  A 
pound  a-nigbt  was  the  price  of  accommodation  fur  a 
horse  >  and  wheat  was  so  high,  that  the  flour  in  use 
wa*,  Adulterated  with  inferior  grain.  Once,  during  her 
residence  in  the  colony,  wheat  was  a*  high  a*  L.10.  los. 
a-quarter  in  Sydney.  The  climate  of  .Hathurst  is  un- 
pleasant. Situated  in  tho  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  the  only  breezes  with  which  it 
is  visited  are  the  'hot  winds'  from  the  north-west, 
which,  wherever  they  prevail  mark  their  course  with 
huistine  and  desolation.  '  I  bavo  seen  larae  tracts  of 
cultivated  land  covered  with  luxuriant  green  crops  of 
trlraat, ,  barley,  of  oats,  just  going  into  ear,  scorched, 
shrivelled,  absolutely  blackened  by  the  heat,  and  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  cut  a*  had  litter.' 

Mr*  Meredith  dwell*  at  some  length  upon  the  man- 
i  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  natives.  With 


many  others  who  have  described  them,  she  too  leads 
her  readers  to  farm  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  character.  They  are  fond  of 
dancing;  their  principal  festival,  at  which  this  species 
of  amusement  is  immoderately  indulged  in.  being  the 
Currubbory,  at  which  their  doctors,  or  '  crodjies,'  deliver 
them  certain  charms,  which  are  supposed  to  posses*  the 
highest  virtue.  They  prepare  themselves  elaborately 
for  this  important  ceremony;  full  dress  being  painted 
'  nudity.'  A  fire  is  lighted,  around  which  they  dance; 
and  while  thus  engaged,  the  tableau  is  represented  a* 
'  fearfully  grand.'  The  following  is  but  little  calculated 
to  inspire  us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  aborigines. 
'  One  of  the  aboriginal  dances  is  called  the  "  Kangaroo 
dance ;"  and  one  man,  wearing  a  long  tail,  drops  down 
on  Ids  hands  nnd  feet,  pretending  to  graze,  starting  to 
look  about,  and  mimicking  the  demeanour  of  the  animal 
as  nearly  as  possible;  the  others,  in  the  character  of 
dogs  and  hunters,  performing  their  part  of  the  play  in 
a  circle  round  him,  at  a  very  short  distance.'  Their 
wives  are  called  4  gins ;'  and  getting  married  is,  with  the 
men,  '  equivalent  to  keeping  a  servant ;'  so  that  the 
bachelor,  who  has  no  wife  or  wives  to  drudge  for  him, 
is  universally  denominated  a  4  poor  fellow.'  A  wife  with 
them  lead*  but  a  miserable  existence,  being  4  a  slave  in 
every  social  sense,  and  not  even  permitted  to  feed  but 
at  her  husband's  pleasure,  and  off  the  offal  he  may 
choose  to  fling  her,  although  on  her  devolves  the  chief 
care  of  providing  the  materials  for  the  repast.'  The 
natives  are  not  over-nice  in  their  diet;  'their  usual 
food  consisting  of  kangaroos  and  opossums  roasted 
whole,  without  any  portion  being  rejected.'  After  the 
hnsband  has  'gnawed*  at  the  animal  till  he  has  gorged 
himself,  it  is  then  handed  over  his  shoulder  to  his  wife, 
who  sits  behind,  and  afterwards  to  the  chddren ;  the 
whole  family,  after  the  repast,  going  to  sleep  around  the 
fire.  They  aro  fond  of  children  who  have  '  survived 
the  perils  of  infancy  ;*  but  infanticide  is  nevertheless  a 
common  crime ;  and  the  mother  of  a  babe,  when  asked 
for  lier  infant,  will  reply  with  the  greatest  possible 
coolness  4 1  believe  dingo  patta'— that  is,  '  I  believe  the 
dog  has  eaten  it'  They  are  exceedingly  treacherous, 
and,  in  the  main,  cowardly.  They  have  very  imperfect 
notions  of  a  beneficent  Supreme  Being ;  but  have  an 
idea  of  an  evil  spirit  wluch  they  denominate  '  Yahoo,' 
the  4  Devil-Devil,'  of  whom  they  live  in  the  greatest 
terror,  and  have  conceived  the  most  grotesque  ima- 
ginings. 4  Their  fondness  for  European  clothing  is  well 
known,  and  I  have  heard  many  amusing  instances  of 
its  display.  One  Wellington  boot  was  sometimes  worn, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  article  of  apparel;  and 
great  were  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  him  who  could 
button  his  upper  man  in  a  dress  coat  that  afcne  being 
considered  sufficient  costume.'  Each  tribe  has  it*  own 
allotted  territory,  and  wo  be  to  him,  if  caught  who 
commits  a  trespass  upon  the  domains  of  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  and  this  even  when  accompanying  settler*  on 
their  journeys.  Their  idleness  is  '  wholly  unconquer- 
able; the  utmost  effort  they  ever  make  towards  the 
formation  of  a  residence  Ixring  to  raise  a  few  slips  of 
bark  slantingly  against  a  tree,  under  which  they  crawl 
during  bad  weather.' 
The  habit*  of  the  native  (not  aboriginal)  servant*,  or, 


as  they  are  sometime*  denominated,  the  'currency,'  in 
opposition  to  the  'sterling'  (the  emigrants),  are  gene- 
rally, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  rather  a  low  and  de- 
praved order.  The  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst 
them  is  astonishing,  as  it  is  deplorable.  '  Age  and  sex 
make  no  difference ;  your  dainty  lady's-maid  or  pretty 
young  nurse-girl  is  just  a*  likely  to  be  over-liberal  in 
her  libation*  to  Bacchus,  a*  your  groom  or  shoe-black ; 
and  no  threats,  bribes,  or  punishments,  avail  to  keep  the 
beaotted  creatures  from  the  dram-bottle,  if  it  be  by  any 
means,  or  in  any  shape,  accessible.  1  have  known  a  fe- 
male servant  drink  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  and 
suspect  her  of  consuming  a  pint  of  hartshorn,  it*  evi- 
dent strength  being  no  doubt  too  tempting.  Eau-de* 
Cologne  and  lavender  water  I  know  they  drink  when- 
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ever  these  are  loft  about,  or  anything  else  believed  to 
contain  spirit.  The  universality  of  this  vice  Is  dreadful 
to  contemplate,  and  far  worse  to  witness  and  endure.' 
Describing  a  farmhouse  at  which  she  alighted  on  her 
way  back  to  Sydney,  she  says,  4  This  universal  addiction 
to  drink,  and  consequent  neglect  of  all  industry  and  de- 
cency, are  truly  shocking.  Here  was  a  substantial 
farmhouse  (sometimes  performing  in  another  character 
— a  tavern — it  is  true),  with  the  female  inmates  half 
drunk,  and  scarcely  out  of  bed  at  10  o'clock  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning;  rooms  unswept,  beds  unmade,  and  the 
whole  cstablisluuent  telling  of  plenty,  sloth,  and  drunken- 
ness/ The  description  of  an  emigrant  settler's  house 
affords  a  more  pleasing  picture,  although  the  establish- 
ment is  frequently  the  scene  of  the  grossest  incongrui- 
ties— costliness  and  inconvenience,  extravagance  and 
discomfort,  being  often  met  with  in  intimate  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Mrs  Meredith's  stay  in  Sydney  comprehended  an  en- 
tire year  ;  and  she  speaks  of  the  winter  months  in  terms 
of  laudation.  In  October  1840  she  sailed  with  her  hus- 
band for  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Van  Diemen's 
Laud,  where  they  attended  permanently  to  settle.  Wo 
hope  the  result  of  her  observations  of  the  sister  colony 
will  also  be  given  to  the  world.  She  is  evidently  a  lady 
of  education  and  refinement,  and  acquainted  with  the 
higher  grades  of  life  in  her  native  country — England. 
Her  book  wants  in  arrangement;  but  the  principal  fault 
attributable  to  it  is  the  incessantly  satirical  vein  which 
runs  through  every  page  of  it.  Much — perhaps  too 
much— of  it  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country ;  but  the  amount  of  zoological 
aud  botanical  knowledge  thereby  conveyed  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  is 
frequently  relieved  by  sallies  of  lively  humour,  and  with 
allusions  which  show  a  more  than  ordiuary  extent  of  in- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  writer. 


TOO  LATE 

'  The  children  of  the  earth,'  says  Miss  Bremer,  in  one 
of  her  admirable  novels,  'struggle  against  the  sharp 
sword  of  suffering  for  many,  many  years  :  they  live — 
they  suffer— they  struggle.  The  sword  is  broken,  aud 
they  fall  powerlesaly  down— success  readies  to  them 
the  goblet — they  touch  their  lips  to  the  purple  edge, 
and  die.'  Every  thoughtful  and  exi>erienced  reader 
may,  on  reflection,  remember  some  friend,  or  friend's 
friends,  to  whom  these  remarks  are  applicable,  for  so- 
ciety is  pill  of  such  instances;  aud  even  amidst  the 
long  record  of  those  illustrious  uames  that  the  world 
will  not  '  willingly  let  die,'  there  ore  but  too  many  to 
whom  'the  fair  guerdon'  they  looked  to  as  the  reward 
of  their  'laborious  days'  came  indeed,  but  came  too 
late:  the  eye  was  dim,  the  ear  was  closed,  the  hand 
was  cold,  the  heart  still— all  so  worn  and  weary  in  the 
long  pursuit,  that  fruition  came  too  late,  aud  could  not 
bless. 

Tliroe  hundred  years  have  not  been  able  to  diminish 
the  lame  of  Torquato  Tasso— 

•  He  with  the  Klory  rormd  hto  furrowed  brow, 


and  yet  the  story  of  his  life  is  an  almost  unvaried 
record  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  of  baffled  hopes,  of  vain 
endeavour,  of  unmerited  wrong.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bernardo  Tasso,  a  poet  whose  fame  has  been  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  superiority  of  his  son  ;  and  gave  indica- 
tions, even  from  infancy,  of  the  possession  of  an  almost 
divine  genius,  which  education  and  intimate  companion- 
ship with  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Italy  so  developed 
and  improved,  that  it  was  soon  predicted  of  him  that 
he  would  be  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  When  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  by  Car- 


dinal D'Este  to  reside  with  him  at  the  court  of  bis 
brother,  Alphonso  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  tiven  the  most 
brilliant  in  Italy,  and  adorned  by  the  beauty  of  that 
Leonora  who  was  destined  to  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  the  future  fortunes  of  the  bard.  For  a 
time  all  went  well  with  Tasso;  his  worst  evil  w;« 
poverty  ;  and  this,  in  the  flush  of  youth  and  health,  he 
could  easily  encounter.  He  was  rich  in  glorious  visions 
of  future  renown,  and  he  lived  in  the  presence  of  the 
fairest  ladies  of  the  land,  whose  smiles  were  the  guer- 
don of  his  muse.  Soon,  however,  the  uncommon  favour 
bestowed  upon  the  liard  excited  the  envy  >;i  the  cour- 
tiers, while  his  widely-spreading  fame  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  inferior  poets  ;  aud  their  attacks  upon  his 
reputation  excited  the  anger  of  Tasso,  woo  had  the 
proverbial  irritability  of  the  poetic  temperament,  ilia 
frequent  complaints  at  length  wearied  the  duke,  who 
treated  them  with  a  luiughty  contempt  the  sensitive 
poet  could  ill  submit  to.  He  several  times  attempted 
to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  other  princes; 
but  as  the  duke,  on  the  plea  of  its  careful  preservation, 
retained  possession  of  his  'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  he 
still  returned  to  the  court  of  Ferrara — the  ladies  Lu- 
cretia  and  Leonora  as  often  interceding  for  him  with 
their  offended  brother.  It  is  not  precisely  known  bow 
the  duke  became  aware  of  Tasso's  passion  for  the  lady 
Leonora ;  but  the  knowledge  certainly  tended  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  belief  that  the  poet  was  insane.  Hey  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  occupied  with  his  own  impor- 
tance, his  naturally  narrow  mind  unimproved  by  edu- 
cation, could  not  enter  into  the  poet's  anxieties  regard- 
ing his  poem  and  his  fame ;  still  less  could  he  pardon 
the  presumption  he  was  guilty  of  in  falling  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  royal  birth,  though  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  and  her  virtues,  might  well  have  wanned  a 
heart  far  less  susceptible  tlian  that  of  Tasso.  From  the 
friend  aud  patron,  he  became  the  persecutor  of  the 
poet ;  he  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  hospital  of 
St  Anne,  in  the  part  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
lunatics ;  and  here,  for  several  years,  the  unhappy  Tasso 
found  himself  imprisoned  in  a  duugeon,  whose  walls 
re-echoed  to  the  groans  and  frantic  cries  of  the  lunatics 
in  the  adjoining  cells.  He  who  had  lived  in  every 
luxury,  and  in  constant  companionship  with  the  most 
beautiful  women  and  the  most  talented  men  of  the 
age — who  delighted  in  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  had  a 
keen  relish  for  all  that  was  exquisite  in  art— whose 
mind  was  capable  of  tlie  loftiest  conceptions,  and  whose 
heart  was  alive  to  the  purest  affection — was  'cabined' 
in  a  cell  which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  stand  upright 
His  person  and  dress  were  neglected— his  food  was 
scanty  and  coarse — and  he  had  no  society  save  Lis 
keeper  and  his  own  sad  thoughts.  It  is  no  woudor, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  he  peopled  this  frightful 
solitude  with  spirits,  both  good  and  bad :  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  mind  so  sensitive  as  his  should 
still  have  retained  its  powers— that  his  heart  should 
neither  have  broken  in  the  strife,  nor  been  hardened 
against  all  mankind. 

At  length,  at  the  repeated  solicitations  of  many 
powerful  princes,  among  whom  were  the  poi*  aud  -the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  Tasso  was  liberated,  and  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Mantua  But  his  health  «u  im- 
paired and  his  mind  unsettled  by  his  long  confinement 
and  privations :  he  wandered  from  Mantua  to  Rome,  to 
Florence,  and  to  Naples  ;  then  to  Mantua  again,  staying 
a  short  time  at  each,  until  his  restless  and  unhappy 
spirit  urged  him  again  to  seek,  in  change  of  scepje^tjiat 
calm  repose  which  exists  only  in  the  mind.  During 
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several  jean,  while  leading  this  desultory  life,  he  M  as 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  some  property 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother ;  so  that 

'  The  opprfnsnr'e  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pon«»  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  oflice,  and  tho  spurn* 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,' 

fell  heavily  on  the  poor  hard,  who  derived  a  precarious 
maintenance  from  the  princes  whose  courts  he  honoured 
with  his  presence.  Though  poor,  ho  still  retained  his 
taste  for  splendour  and  luxury,  and  thought  only  of 
dwelling  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  Though  perplexed 
hy  worldly  cares,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  poet 
striving  for  immortality;  a  lover  whose  passion,  though 
trampled  on  ns  presumption,  and  despised  as  madness, 
Teas  to  transmit  to  successive  ages  the  knowledge  of 
Leonora  D'Este — a  name  which  now,  despite  her  re- 
markable beauty,  her  talents,  Iter  virtues,  and  her  rank, 
would  but  for  him  have  gone  down  to  obliviou. 

As  a  last  asylum,  00  the  complete  failure  of  his  health, 
which  was  undermined  by  the  restless  spirit,  as  the 
scabbard  is  worn  by  the  sword,  he  repaired  to  the 
monastery  of  St  Onophrio  at  Rome,  which,  being  in  an 
elevated  and  retired  situation,  was  equally  favourable 
to  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  the  composure  of 
his  mind.  Tasso,  at  the  court  of  Alphonso,  in  the  pride 
of  youth,  manliness,  and  talent,  full  of  those  lofty  hopes 
which  genius  alone  can  inspire,  and  giving  himself  up 
tu  ?5*o  passionate  love  of  a  beauty  he  could  never  hoj>e 
to  possess,  even  though  his  love  was  returned — Tasso,  in 
his  dungeon  at  St  Anne's,  separated  from  human  society, 
yet  holding  converse  with  imaginary  forms  of  angelic 
loveliness,  or  striving  with  equally  imaginary  demons, 
yet  with  an  intellect  that  shone  out  above  all  the  dark- 
ness that  overshadowed  it,  even  as  a  rainbow  whose 
very  splendour  exists  between  the  glory  and  the  cloud — 
Tasso,  in  both  these  phases,  has  not  so  strong  a  claim 
upon  our  love,  our  admiration,  and  our  pity,  as  Tasso 
in  the  last  days  of  his  eventful  life,  when  he  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  duties 
of  that  religion  which  had  been  to  him  through  life 
his  protection,  and  was  now  his  solace  and  reward.  The 
monastery  was  so  near  to  Rome,  that  tho  breeze  of 
evening  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  musing  bard  the 
hum  of  the  thickly-peopled  city ;  and  he  to  whom  all 
the  changes  of  humanity  were  so  painfully  familiar, 
might  well  picture  to  himself  the  rush,  the  turinoiL 
and  the  strife,  which,  though  softened  by  the  distance 
through  which  he  heard  them,  had  their  origin  in  the 
life-and-denth  struggle  ever  carried  on  by  the  human 
passions  keeping  their  restless  vigil  in  its  streets.  Yet 
these  conflicting  crowds — the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed—had one  feeling  in  common,  and  that  was 
reverence  for  the  bard  who  had  taken  refuge  among 
them.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  their  national  charac- 
ter, which  enters  earnestly  into  whatever  subject  ad- 
dresses the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
they  prepared  to  attend  his  much-talked-of  coronation 
In  the  Capitol,  where  the  pope  was  to  confer  upon  him 
the  laurel  of  Dante  and  Petrarch— 'an  honour  that  was 
to  atone  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  Buffered,  all  the 
neglect  he  had  endured  in  the  years  gone  by.  Already, 
all  that  Rome  had  of  noble,  lovely,  learned,  or  wealthy, 
was  summoned  to  attend  at,  and  swell  the  triumph  of 
Tasso  on  the  25th  of  April  1595,  when  Tope  Clement 

J  was  to  invest  him  with  that  glorious  wreath,  the  em- 
blem of  immortality,  purchased— oh,  how  often  ! — with 
a  lifetime  of  suffering.  The  eve  was  come :  to-morrow, 
•aid  the  people,  there  will  be  a  holiday— to-morrow, 
said  the  literati,  there  will  be  a  triumph— to-morrow, 
said  the  gay  beauty  and  the  proud  noble,  there  will  be 
an  assembly  where  I  may  display  myself— to-morrow, 
•aid  the  pope,  I  shall  crown  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  with  the  laureate  wreath,  and  my  name  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  his — to-morrow,  said  the  bard, 
as  he  lay  pale  and  fever-wasted  on  his  narrow  couch, 
listening  to  the  last  notes  of  the  vesper  service  chanted 

I  by  the  monks  of  8t  Onophrio--' to-morrow  I  shall  be 


alike  indifferent  to  honour  or  neglect  Already  the  hand 
of  death  i*  on  my  heart.  Slighted  and  oppressed  through 
years  of  suffering,  the  fame  that  might  have  solaced 
and  prolonged  my  life  is  now  of  no  avail.  I  am  about 
to  enter  into  another  and  a  brighter  world.  The  crown 
they  offer  me  is  but  a  faint  type  of  the  one  tliat  awaits 
me  there.'  And  so  it  was :  they  who  came  to  summon 
him  to  his  coronation,  found  him  in  the  sleep  of  death— 
they  were  too  laic. 

He  was  interred,  on  tlie  day  of  his  intended  corona- 
tion, in  the  church  of  the  monaster)'  with  great  pomp; 
hut  laurel-crown  being  laid  upon  his  coffin,  and  cardi- 
nals and  princes  bearing  up  his  pall.  Iu  his  person, 
Tasso  was  majestic ;  his  manners  were  courtly  and 
refined ;  his  learning  was  extensive ;  his  natural  talents 
almost  unequalled  ;  his  morals,  for  that  age,  were  very 
pure,  and  he  was  always  fearful  of  becoming  profane  or 
irreligious.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
minds  like  his  should  display,  in  conjunction  with  their 
finest  attributes,  the  useful  prudence  tliat  makes  com- 
mon men  successful ;  yet,  were  it  but  possible,  how 
much  would  they  gain  by  the  union  1  T:tsso  would  have 
escaped  most  of  his  troubles  by  paying  more  attention 
to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life ;  but  would  he  then  have 
written  for  all  time  ?  Nay,  did  not  those  very  troubles, 
while  they  made  him  turn  more  eagerly  to  bis  beloved 
poetry  for  consolation,  teach  him  lessons  of  virtue  too 
true  and  too  profound  to  have  been  inculcated  amidst 
the  splendid  idleness  of  a  dissolute  court?  '  Sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity'  to  noble  natures  like  tliat  of 
Tasso  ;  it  not  only  corrects,  but  elevates  them  ;  for,  as 
one  of  bis  biographers  beautifully  observes,  4  The  very 
darkness  tliat  conceals  from  us  the  lieauty  of  the  earth, 
displays,  to  our  upward  gaze,  the  glory  of  the  heavens.' 

There  are  few  tilings  more  mysterious  and  capricious 
than  the  way  in  which  genius  manifests  itself.  In  fact, 
there  is  do  calculating  upon  its  advent ;  for  it  is  some- 
times hereditary  in  families,  while  elsewhere  it  appears 
unexpectedly,  like  a  rare  plant  that  unaccountably 
springs  up,  among  the  simple  flowers  of  the  field,  from 
some  wind-borne  seed.  Where  it  is  hereditary,  the 
clever  father  is  often  greatly  surpassed  by  the  extra-  , 
ordinary  son,  a.i  in  tbe  case  of  the  two  Tassos  and  the 
two  Mozarts  5  for  though  the  elder  Mozart  was  a  good 
musician,  it  is  through  his  son's  fame  that  he  is  now 
remembered.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  talents  so  precocious 
as  those  of  Wolfgang  Mozart  ripened  into  such  perfec- 
tion as  his  maturer  years  displayed ;  in  him  '  the  child 
was  father  to  the  man.'  From  his  sixth  to  his  twelfth 
year,  his  father  carried  him  in  succession  to  tho  most 
splendid  courts  of  Europe ;  and  everywhere  his  extra- 
ordinary talents  surmounted  all  the  formal  barriers  be- 
hind which  rank,  riches,  and  worldly  prejudice  intrench 
themselves  against  adventurers!  Kings  and  princes 
were  interested  and  amused;  queens  and  princesses 
were  delighted :  musical  professors  and  dilletunti  were 
surprised,  puzzled,  and,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices, 
pleased.  At  Vienna,  the  most  cold  and  stately  of 
European  courts,  the  infant  genius  was  called  upon  to 
exhibit  his  talents  before  that  haughty  and  celebrated 
empress,  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  sons,  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  who  were  successively  Emperors  of  Austria, 
Here  also  were  her  daughters  the  archduchesses,  and 
among  them,  pre-eminent  in  beauty,  was  Maria  Antoi-  1 
nette,  afterwards  the  too  celebrated  queen  of  France.  I 
Unabashed  by  the  rank,  undazzled  by  the  beauty  of  his  , 
audience,  the  boy-musician  gave  himself  up  to  the  in- 
spiration of  his  art,  and  became  absorbed  and  entranced 
by  what  enchanted  his  auditors— a  listening  circle,  fit 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  some  master  who  had  power  to 
seize  upon  and  transfer  to  his  canvass  the  mutable  ex- 
pression of  each  face.  The  majesty  of  rank,  of  beauty, 
and  of  genius,  had  never  finer  representatives  than  in 
the  persons  of  Maria  Theresa,  Maria  Antoinette,  and 
Mozart,  whose  petite  figure,  pale  face,  and  large  lumi- 
nous eyes,  sufficiently  indicated  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment When  the  musician  had  concluded,  he  passed 
before  the  circle  to  receive  the  compliments  and  gifts 

 .  _  .   ■ 
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they  were  prepared  to  confer  upon  iiim.  The  floor  was 
smooth  and  polished,  and  the  boy  slipped  j  his  court- 
sword  caught  between  his  legs,  and  he  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Maria  Antoinette,  with  the  quick  im- 
pulse of  genuine  kindness,  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm.  Mozart  regained  his  footing, 
and  placed  himself  at  arm's  length  from  the  arch- 
duchess, whose  pure  and  brilliant  complexion  wan 
heightened  both  by  the  suddenness  of  her  action  and 
the  impulse  that  had  prompted  it.  'You  are  very 
beautiful,'  said  the  boy,  looking  into  her  kind,  bright 


eyes ;  *  and  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  marry  you.'  The 
brow  of  the  empress-mother  darkened,  and  the  smile 
that  the  boy's  simplicity  called  forth  on  the  faces  of 
those  present  passed  rapidly  away. 

In  early  manhood  Mozart  repaired  to  Paris,  as  to  a 
field  where  he  might  display  liU  talents,  and  win  his 
way  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  The  archduchess  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him  at  Vienna,  was  now  the  wifu  of 
Louis  XVL ;  she  was  queen  of  France,  loveliest  where 
all  were  lovely,  gayest  where  all  were  gay.  For  her 
amusement  talent  was  kept  in  constant  requisition  ;  for 
her  gratification  riches  were  scattered  without  restraint 
Her  smile  conferred  happiness,  her  frown  brought  dis- 
grace j  her  caprice  was  the  fashion,  her  will  was  law  ; 
apparently,  she  was  the  most  favoured  of  the  daughters 
of  the  earth.  Meanwhile  Mozart,  who  had  thought  to 
sun  himself  in  her  smile,  met  with  nothing  but  difficul- 
ties ;  his  character  was  essentially  that  of  genius— grave, 
tender,  earnest ;  he  could  not  conform  to  the  heartless 
frivolities  of  the  Parisiau  character,  and  his  music  was 
not  popular.  Indifference,  neglect,  contempt,  and  po- 
verty, were  the  portion  of  the  young  composer  in  tlie 
very  place  where  he  had  indulged  so  bright  a  day-dream 
of  distinction,  and  he  resolved  on  returning  to  his  native 
land.  Even  there  he  was  not  at  first  successful ;  his 
long  residence  in  Italy  had  influenced  his  style — he  was 
as  much  too  gay  and  ornate  for  the  grave  Germans,  as 
he  had  been  too  pure  and  grave  for  the  gay  Parisians. 
He  was  disappointed  j  and  as  his  occupation  led  him  into 
the  society  of  actors,  artists,  authors,  composers,  and 
their  admirers,  he  was  fast  tending  to  dissipation. 

The  misplaced  love  of  Tasao  was  the  cause  of  much 
of  his  suffering;  a  wiser  affection  preserved  Mozart  from 
the  corrupting  influences  to  which  bis  public  life  ex- 
posed him.  He  became  attached  to  Constance  Weber, 
an  actress,  who  had  youth,  beauty,  nnd  talent,  and  the 
far  richer  and  more  enduring  charms  of  a  temper  that 
was  sweet  and  firm,  and  a  prudence  and  modesty  seldom 
found  in  one  of  her  profession.  Her  friends  opposed 
their  union,  on  the  ground  of  Mozart's  poverty  and  want 
of  station  in  society — objections  the  young  musician 
firmly  resolved  on  removing.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  this  critical  momen  t,  desired  him 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  tlieatro  at  Munich.  He 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  wrought  with  all  the  enthu- 
siastic energy  of  his  nature,  fur  his  heart  was  in  the 
work.  It  was  his  celebrated  opera  of  Idomeneus,  nnd 
Constance  Weber  was  to  play  the  principal  character ; 
her  idea  was  thus,  as  it  were,  ever  before  him ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  music  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  such 
grace,  tenderness,  and  beauty,  as  only  a  man  of  genius 
in  love,  and  trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  could 
have  produced.  When  first  represented,  it  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  it*  success  so  far  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  and  brightened  his  prospects,  that 
Constance  became  his  wife.  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  with  steady  and  increasing  in- 
dustry ;  but  the  envy  and  opposition  so  generally  atten- 
dant on  superior  genius  fell  to  his  lot :  the  profits  derived 
from  his  works  were  uncertain,  and  his  whole  income 
was  insufficient  to  maintain  his  family.  Though  settled 
at  Vienna,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  he  I 
was  obliged  to  toil  daily  for  the  bread  of  It  is  little  house- 
hold ;  while  the  cabals  of  rival  composers  formed  a  source  ] 
of  misery  to  lus  too  sensitive  mind.  Ho  became,  like 
Tasso,  tho  victim  of  nervous  apprehensions,  and  might 
probably  have  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  insanity. 


but  for  the  soothing  tenderness  of  his  wife,  She  not 
only  managed  their  affairs  with  the  utmost  prudauee, 
but  she  exerted  all  her  powers  to  cheer  and  support  the 
mind  of  Mozart  She  read  to  him  the  night  through, 
unconscious  of  fatigue ;  she  entered  into  his  hope*  }  she 
reasoned  away  his  unfounded  fears  ;  she  had 

'  Tho  laws  of  wifehood  charactered  in  gold 
Upon  the  unbleached  tablet  of  her  heart— 
A  love  still  burning  upward  to  (fire  light 
To  read  those  law»— u>  accent  very  low 
In  bUindikhmcnt,  but  a  inosi  »ilvwy  (low 
Of  kiiblle-paecd  counsel  in  dl*!rc«, 
Itight  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tlunurh  iradeacricd, 
Winning  it*  war  with  extreme  gontleatasa 
Through  all  tho  outworks  of  suspicions  pride  | 
A  courage  to  enduro  and  to  obey  ' — 

and  thus,  through  their  gloomy  nnd  fitful  fortune*,  she 
was  ever  to  him  as  a  star  of  hope  brightest  when  all  else 
was  dark.  Among  hi*  latest  works  was  hia  Zaubex- 
flotte,  or  Magic  Flute,  which  became  widely  popular 
from  the  first  moment  of  it*  appearance;  yet  from  this 
opera  he  did  not  derive  tho  smallest  profit :  ho  had  ju*« 
completed  the  score  of  it  when  a  theatrical  maoag«r, 
reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes, came  to  implore  his  assistance  i  the  generous  bus 
improvident  composer  immediately  gave  him  the  •core 
of  the  opera,  which  subsequently,  by  its  success,  reUuvtai 
all  his  difficulties.  Yet  at  this  score,  so  freely  given  to 
one  in  distress,  he  had  worked,  for  a  considerable  perioo* 
for  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a -day;  and  if  we  cviir 
aider  the  exhausting  nature  of  his  employment  and  tho 
corroding  anxieties  of  a  pecuniary  nature  which  xtiii 
beset  him.  we  cannot  wonder  that  1h3  wo*  becoming 
prematurely  old,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  nervosa 
disorders.  Conscious  of  his  failing  poweiv,  yet  unwil- 
ling to  admit  that  he  was  the  self-devoted  martyr  to 
his  art  he  fancied  that  his  enemies  liad  found  means  to 
administer  to  him  the  famous  aqua  Toffxito,  anil  that  he 
waa  perishing,  by  alow  degrees  through  that)  subtle: 
poisou.  This  idea  was  atrengthejted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  stranger,  who  came  to  order  the  celebrated  Re- 
quiem, and,  despite  tho  reasonings  to"  hi*  wife  and  the 
raillery  of  his  friend*,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  belief 
that  it  waa  for  his  own  funeral  the  Requiem  was  ordered, 
and  that  the  stranger  had  calculated  tlte  day  of  has 
decease.  It  was  liberally  paid  for,  and  the  daily  wantst 
of  lus  family  rendered  the  money  acceptable ;  but  Con- 
stance would  gladly  have  dissuaded  him  from  tlie  appli- 
cation necessary  to  it*  completion  in  the  given  times 
still,  though  ho  grew  more  feeble  every  day,  1»  continued 
to  compose  with  unremitting  zeal,  as  if  fearful  that  life 
would  barely  last  till  his  work  was  done.  In  the  mean- 
time, tho  emperor,  having  heard  of  his  illness  and  hia 
anxieties,  appointed  him  chapel-master  of  St  Stephens, 
a  situation  which  at  once  secured  him  an  easy  com* 
petence,  and  freed  him  from  the  rivalry  of  his  jealous 
competitors.  The  friend  who  hastened  to  communicate 
to  Mozart  tho  good  fortune  that  had  at  last  arrived, 
found  him  in  bed,  busy  on  tho  score  of  the  Requiem :  at 
the  announcement  of  his  new  appointment  a  faint  smile 
passed  over  lus  pale  face;  but  when  he  looked  on  hi* 
beloved  wife,  so  soon  to  be  a  desolate  widow,  surrounded 
by  helpless  orphans,  the  smile  passed  from  his  face  *a  a 


wintry  sunbeam  leaves 
he  replied, '  It  it  too  late !' 

In  a  few  days  the  magnificent  Requiem,  whose  cotnpo-  : 
sition  had,  as  it  were,  wrung  the  very  life-drops  from  the 
heart  of  Mozart  was  performed  in  the  unconscious  pre- 
sence of  tlie  now  mute  composer :  often  since  ha*  it  been 
heard  at  the  funerals  of  the  mighty  and  tlie  celebrated 
throughout  tlie  cities  of  civilised  Burope;  and  thousand*, 
as  if  penetrated  by  one  feeling,  swayed  by  one  impul*e» 
have  bowed  their  heads  to  weep,  overconio  by  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  its  harmony.    His  works  are  daily 
becoming  more  appreciated,  and  more  widely>-s*Te*4, 
and  form  an  im  perishable  monument  to  his  memory.  \ 
Had  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  competence  that  awaitod 
him,  he  might  have  produced  yet  nobler  works;  but  he  1 
perished  in  the  very  meridian  of  lifts,  hia  genius  not 
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exhausted,  but  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  necessity. 
Like  too  many  of  the  gifted  ones  of  the  earth,  his  fel- 
low-men did  not  know  how  divine  a  spirit  animated  his 
clay  till  he  ported  from  among  them,  and  the  knowledge 
came  too  late. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  OMNIBUSES. 

Despite  the  conveniences  which  omnibuses  offer,  and 
the  reasonable  charges  which  are  made  for  a  journey  in 
this  class  of  vehicles,  now  of  so  general  use,  they  are 
regarded  by  many  persons*  rather  in  the  light  of  neces- 
sary evils  than  of  a  positive  good.  Their  slow  progress 
may  be  advanced  as  one  reason  for  this  apparent 
anomaly.  Perhaps  others  are  to  1*  found  in  their 
unpleasant  jolting,  and  the  dreadfal  rumbling  noise 
which  invades  the  ear  and  distracts  the  head,  or 
the  uncomfortableness  of  thirteen  fat  insides  in  hot 
weather,  or  one  solitary  victim  in  cold.  I  have,  never- 
theless, been  accustomed  to  forget  all  such  inronve- 
nienees,  and  even  to  regard  omnibuses  as  pleasant 
subjects  of  speculation.  One  of  these  vehicles  appears 
to  me  as  a  Utile  world,  and  the  passage  in  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  as  a  type  of  that  outer  one  which  we 
inhabit- — its  varied  change*,  characters,  personages,  and 
feelings — our  entrance  into,  and  exit  from  it.  When  I 
succeed  in  viewing  it  in  this  light,  all  the  tedium  and 
unpleasantness  of  a  journey  disappears,  and  I  quit  my 
•eat  at  last,  and  emerge  into  the  street,  somewhat  en- 
tertained, if  not  much  improved. 

The  inhabitant  of  this  little  world  (that  is,  the  omni- 
bus), m  tike  manner  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  great, 
sometimes  enters  upon  his  brief  career  in  the  midst  of 
friends,  sometimes  alone.  In  the  former  cast*,  the  thread 
of  his  existence  is  woven  into  a  tissue  of  smiles  and 
sunshine,  every  occurrence  assumes  a  pleasing  and 
favourable  aspect,  and  care  is  banished  to  the  winds. 
The  motto  of  such  a  one  soems  to  be.  to  enjoy  life  while 
ho  may,  and,  with  but  n  few  intervals  of  rest,  his  enjoy- 
ment huts  until  the  termination  of  his  journey  (in  his 
case  probably  abrupt),  when  he  makes  his  exit,  as  he 
made  his  entrance,  in  the  midst  of  smiles.  The  career 
of  him  who  enters  alone  assumes  a  more  varied  aspect. 
Ho  is  probably  at  first  abashed,  and  requires  some  time 
to  become  familiarised  with  his  position.  After  a  period, 
he  takes  a  stealthy  glance  at  his  opposite  neighbour, 
and,  apparently  emboldened  at  discovering  that  that 
neighbour  is  but  an  ordinary  being  liko  himself,  takes 
a  peep  at  the  next,  and  tho  next,  until  he  musters  up 
sufficient  eon r ago  to  turn  boldly  round  and  look  in  the 
face  of  the  parties  immediately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  him.  He  is  now  cither  satisfied  or  dissatisfied 
with  his  scrutiny ;  emboldened,  or  continues  abashed. 
If  satisfied,  he  gradually  forms  acquaintances,  which 
continue  through  his  stay — acquaintances  which  are 
fortunate,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit — and  in 
the  end  they  part  with  mutual  esteem  and  regret.  If 
he  l>e  dissatisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  retires  within 
himself,  and  holdB  no  more  communion  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  with  those  around  him.  If  he  be  both 
satisfied  and  emboldened,  he  probably  takes  a  lending 
part  in  the  several  matters  which  transpire  while  the 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  companion  exists ; 
he  passes  his  opinion  freely ;  criticises,  laughs,  jokes, 
and  does  a  thousand  other  things,  which  at  once  show 
that  he  is  pleased  with  himself,  his  position,  ami  those 
about  him.  If  he  continue,  as  he  entered,  abashed,  he 
probably  remains  unnoticed  to  the  end.  or  so  rarely 
offering  a  remark,  and  so  modestly,  that  attention  is 
excited  when  he  does  venture  upon  making  one.  Some, 
either  abashed  or  uninterested  in  what  is  passing  around, 
observe  a  continued  taciturnity  throughout,  too  intent 
upon  their  own  affairs  to  tike  any  concern  respecting 
their  neighbours',  or  too  sluggish  to  be  awakened  by 
any  drrumstanccs  into  a  state  of  activity.    But  there 

res,  without  any  thought  or  care 


for  those  about  them,  and  with  every  manifestation  of 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  powers  of  pleasing  or 
of  mukuig  their  way.  These  parties,  you  observe,  are 
at  once  at  home  from  the  moment  the}-  pop  their  noses 
into  the  bus,  or  rather  into  the  little  world.  Right  fat 
the  highest  places  they  steer  their  course ;  and  if  they 
do  trend  on  their  neighbours*  toes,  convert  their  persons 
into  stepping-stones  or  ladders,  or  elbow  them  a  bit,  a 
hurried  apology  mends  the  mutter,  and  on  they  press, 
till  their  object  be  obtained.  Such  a  one  knows  every- 
thing, and  is  ready  to  impart  information  upon  every 
subject.  He  commands — '  talks  big' — is  condescending 
— and  sets  all  matters  right  or  wrong,  just  as  his 
humour  pleases.  He  dearly  loves  a  jest ;  and  the  quiet 
gentleman  in  the  corner  is  not  unfrcqnently  the  subject 
of  a  sly  qniz.  To  children  lie  is  particularly  kind ;  pat- 
ting their  heads,  kissing  their  cheeks,  and  asking  innu- 
merable questions.  He  is  also  very  gallant,  mid  ladies 
are  the  objects  of  his  especial  regard.  He  jokes  with 
them,  laughs,  talks  nonsense,  and  assists  them  in  and 
out.  In  fact  he  is  the  spirit  which  directs  for  a  short 
space  the  actions  and  the  passions  of  this  mimic  world; 
and  when  he  'quits  the  stage,'  society  there  is  left  with 

A  1.1.,.,  I,  tn.l.„..4 

a  inaiiK  indeed. 

Other  shades  of  character  observable  abroad  are  also 
to  be  met  with  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  an  omni- 
bus. We  have,  for  example,  the  obliging  gentleman. 
He  is  anxious  to  ascertain  where  you  are  to  be  set 
down,  that  he  might  inform  the  conductor,  or  ready  to 
accommodate  some  child  under  ape  with  a  sent  on  his 
knee.  Then-  i-t  also  always  abundant  room  for  another 
passenger  in  the  omnibus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  obliging 
gentleman,  although  the  ' thirteen'  arc  already  seated. 
Tho  surly  gentleman  is  of  course  the  individual  anti- 
podes of  this  personage.  In  his  estimation  the  vehicle 
is  always  too  full ;  ami  though  at  the  elbow  of  the  con- 
ductor, he  is  above  being  the  '  mouth-piece*  of  any  one. 
The  man  who  makes  the  most  of  his  time  is  also  fre- 
quently encountered.  He  is  either  reading  ft  book,  a 
letter,  or  writing  some  memorandum.  The  man  that 
is  always  in  haste  is  continually  desirous  of  knowing  if 
the  next  is  his  street.  He  h.\*  his  sixpence  between  his 
fingers  as  soon  as  he  adjusts  himself  in  his  seat.  The 
fldgetry  gentleman  is  each  moment  anxious  to  know 
why  there  are  so  many  stoppages,  applying  to  his 
watch  incessantly  to  ascertain  the  time,  lie  is  ever 
calling  to  the  conductor  to  'go  on.'  The  selfish  gentle- 
man is  he  who  lets  down  the  pane  of  glass  at  his 
neighbour's  back,  but  keeps  up  that  at  his  own.  He  is 
generally  in  search  of  the  best  seat  in  the  omnibus, 
shifting  his  place  as  the  opportunity  offers.  The  con- 
sequential gentleman  carries  a  fashionable  cane,  pnts 
his  feet  on  the  opposite  seat,  no  matter  although  nearly 
in  a  lady's  lap,  and  talks  in  a  laud  and  pompous  manner. 
The  omnibus  is  evidently  too  small  for  him.  The  fop 
is  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  Imt  is  more  tawdrily 
dressed,  and  seems  to  pay  attention  to  none  of  his  com- 
panions but  those  of  the  other  sex  who  are  pretty.  On 
the  sido  of  that  sex,  we  have  occasionally  the  coquette ; 
she  enters  freely  into  conversation  with  the  gentlemen, 
and,  when  quitting,  extends  her  hand  to  one  at  the 
door  to  assist  her  nut :  the  spinster,  avoiding  every 
stniy  glance,  and  looking  solemn  if  by  chance  enroun-  j 
tering  one.  She  becomes  exceedingly  uncomfortable  if 
there  be  a  young  female  relative  at  her  side,  and  one  of 
the  varieties  'fop'  in  the  vehicle.  These  are  a  few  of  | 
the  characters  common  alike  to  oar  little  and  our  great  ' 
world. 

The  general  progress  of  events,  too,  arc  not  dissimilar. 
Individuals  appear  and  disappear,  vacancies  occur  and 
aro  filled,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  both.    The  ' 
destination  of  each  is  also  different  in  the  one,  as  is  ' 
their  destiny  in  the  other.    Some  proceed  one  way,  ; 
some  another.     Some  likewise  perform  the  allotted  ' 
journey,  others  onlv  a  portion.   Some,  as  it  were,  de- 
part in  the  early  period  of  their  career,  others  at  the 
latest  stage.    Some  aro  regretted,  some  not ;  some 
not  Frequent  and 
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nitions,  and  omissions  to  recognise,  of  course  occur; 
and  he  who  is  in  search  of  incidents  will  find  no  lack. 
The  only  point  in  which  there  appears  to  bo  any  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  comparison  assumed  is,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  omnibus,  we  may  at  any  time  lawfully  put 
an  end  to  our  career ;  in  that  of  the  world,  we  may  do  so 
at  no  time. 

So  much  for  matters  of  fact.  Omnibuses  also  present 
a  wide  field  of  speculation  for  the  imagination.  There 
is  no  passenger  we  meet  in  one  of  them.  Air  which  that 
faculty  is  not  prepared  to  present  some  history,  appa- 
rently written  on  the  countenances  or  bearing  of  the 
parties.  That  sleek  and  portly  personage  who  has 
just  ascended  the  steps,  is  evidently  the  compound  of 
good  uature  and  good  living ;  he  may  probably  have 
had  his  share  of  reverses,  but  fortune  and  temper  have 
finally  overcome  them,  and  he  now  bids  defiance  to  all 
ills  but  old  age  and  the  gout.  That  lean  and  haggard 
countenance  bespeaks  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  a  condition 
of  some  discomfort ;  the  owner  is  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment reflecting  what  next  step  -he  shall  take  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  the  numerous  ills  attending  poverty. 
That  smiling  visage  proclaims  the  possession  of  means 
of  comfortable,  if  not  independent  subsistence,  and  that 
merry  eye  a  spirit  as  yet  unstained  by  care.  But  let 
us  once  give  free  scope  to  our  imagination,  and  we 
know  not  where  it  will  end.  This  practice  is  therefore 
not  to  be  particularly  recommended.  The  habit,  how- 
ever, of  regarding  the  journey  in  an  omnibus  as  but  a 
counterpart  of  the  journey  through  life,  and  the  sevural 
personages  one  encounters  as  our  fellow  -  passengers 
through  a  similar  but  a  shorter  period  of  existence, 
is  not  objectionable.  It  has  in  my  case  deprived  tra- 
velling, by  this  mode  of  conveyance,  of  the  tcdiousness 
and  inconveniences  which  usually  accompany  it ;  and 
it  may  do  so  in  others.  I  feel,  therefore,  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  has  been  produced  in  me. 


LOITE RINGS  IN  FR  ANCE-1644. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  I'UY  BE  DOME. 

Oca  morning's  excursion,  as  I  mentioued,  had  brought 
us  from  Clermont  to  the  base  of  the  Buy  de  Dome, 
which  we  weru  now  about  to  ascend,  from  the  heathy 
and  high-lying  tract  of  land  whence  its  gigantic  head 
is  upreared.  The  day,  sunshiny  and  pleasantly  warm 
in  the  early  part  of  our  journey,  was  now  dull  and  cool ; 
and,  in  the  exposed  situation  we  had  attained,  a  wind 
was  blowing,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulty 
of  climbing  the  mountain  steep.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  was  no  mist;  none  of  the  puys  had  mounted  their 
chHpeaux;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  wind,  the 
weather— everything  considered— was  declared  unex- 
ceptionable. 

The  direction  by  which  we  had  approached  the  Buy 
de  Dome  brought  us  to  its  northern  base,  whence  it  is 
most  easily  ascended,  tieeause  on  this  side  you  have 
already  attained  a  considerable  altitude  by  easily  sloping 
paths,  before  reaching  its  more  abrupt  part.  Towards 
Clermont  on  the  east,  it  presents  a  front  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  in  height,  whereas  from  the  shoulder  of 
its  parasitic  np-iendage,  the  Bet  it  Buy  de  Dome,  it  rises 
oidy  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet.  The 
ascent  on  the  north  is  likewise  aided  by  a  gash,  or 
ravine,  reaching  nearly  to  its  summit,  partly  caused  by 
the  soft  and  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  a:id  partly  by  the 
scrambling  of  cattle  going  to  and  returning  fruni  the 
high  pasturages  of  the  mountain.  By  means  of  this 
broken  and  frequently  perplexing  trac  t,  we  were  able 
to  make  our  way  up  what  may  be  called  the  neck  of  the 
hill ;  sometimes  rounding  the  corner  of  a  projecting  roek, 
which  left  but  slender  footing;  at  others  kitting  down 
to  rest  on  masses  of  turf,  in  the  course  of  dislodgment 
by  torrents ;  aud  occasionally  standing  to  look  about  us 
and  examine  the  material  of  which  the  mountain  ap- 
pear* to  be  composed,   The  principal  ingredient,  as  is 


well  known  to  geologists,  is  the  rock  called  domtte,  * 
variety  of  trachyte,  and  which  a  person  unlearned  in 
these  matters  would  be  apt  to  describe  as  a  friable  sand- 
stone, yellowish- white  in  colour.  Where  this  rock  is 
exposed  by  excoriations  of  the  surface,  tlic  weather  is 
observed  to  be  crumbling  portions  into  loose  powder, 
which,  washed  down  by  successive  torrents  of  rain,  bring 
a  contribution  to  the  alluvium  of  the  lower  plains.  The  : 
general  inclination  of  the  lull,  as  we  ascertained  by  mea- 
surement, was  42  degrees — a  steepness  which,  added  to 
the  broken  nature  of  our  path,  made  the  pull  to  the 
summit  less  of  a  pleasure  than  we  could  hare  desired  it 
to  be. 

The  crowning  point,  however,  was  at  length  attained; 
the  ascent  of  the  zig-zag  ravine  bringing  us  to  a  broad 
Landing-place,  where  a  herd  of  cattle  were  browsing, 
whence,  by  climbing  up  the  back  of  the  protuberance 
forming  the  summit,  we  placed  ourselves  on  the  top- 
most height  of  the  Buv  de  ]\>mc.  If  the  wind  was  high 
before,  it  was  now  violent ;  but  this  was  not  a  thing  to 
mind  much.  We  had  attained  a  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  thousands  of  men  of  science  hare  wished 
to  reach,  but  which,  like  many  other  objects  of  solicitude, 
has  been  wished  for  in  vain.  We  had  now  reached u 
height  of  4  342  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  t  and  the 
interest  of  the  situation  was  not  diminished  by  the  re- 
flection that  here,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Pweal  . 
made  the  discover)*  that,  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  a 
little  quicksilver  in  a  tubt%  indicating  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  heights  of  mountains  could  he  de- 
termined. «.UI1M 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  free  of  the  clouds  which  so  frequently  rest 
upon  it,  and  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  group. 
This  tendency  to  put  on  and  retain  a  fleecy  cloud  upon 
its  top,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  has 
made  it  in  some  measure  a  weather-indicator  to  the  good 
folk  of  the  Limagne.  '  The  settlement  of  the  cloud,'  ob- 
serves M.  Be  Cocq,  a  geologist  of  Auvergue,  '  is  ft  spec- 
tacle frequently  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cler- 
mont ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  twenty -four  hours  pass  Ovtr 
without  a  mist  gathering,  more  or  less,  on  the  top  of  the 
puy.  At  first,  nothing  more  is  observed  than  an  extremely 
rarefied  vapour,  or  light  gas,  which  envelopes  the  W*per 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  which  does  not  conceal  the 
verdant  clothing  that  covers  it.  This  vapour  shapes 
itself  to  the  outlines  of  the  hill,  gradually  augments  in  | 
density,  and  finally  forms  itself  into  a  convex  cloud, 
which  surrounds  the  summit.  For  this  reason,  ft  is 
commonly  called  the  Cap  of  the  Pmj  dc  Dome.  The 
vapour  appears  most  frequently  during  the  fine  evenings 
of  spring,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  "  night-cap,"  for 
it  remains  on  till  the  succeeding  morning.  Then  its  den- 
sity is  seen  to  diminish ;  it  becomes  translucent,  presently 
transparent,  and  disappears  as  it  had  been  formed. 
This  cap,  following  so  exactly  the  outlines  of  the  peak, 
demonstrates  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  pay  on 
this  singular  cloud,  the  thickness  of  which  Ss  every* 
where  the  same.  Sometimes  two  caps  are  obserred,  one 
over  the  other,  but  id  ways  preserving  the  form  of  the 
summit  on  which  they  rest.  The  feeble  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  they  disappear  beyond  the  plains  of  the  Creuse,  often 
tinge  this  dome  of  vapour  with  a  golden  tint;  presently 
a  lipht  gust  of  wind  will  spring  up,  and  the  whote  will 
be  distributed  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

'  Sometimes  the  Buy  de  I  tome  puts  on  its  cap  under  an 
azure  sky,  when  no  other  cloud  is  anywhere  to  be  seen; 
at  others  it  unites  itself  with  a  mass  of  ordinary  clouds  | 
which  only  terminate  at  the  horizon.  Thi*  indicates  : 
bad  weather  for  the  next  dav,  which,  however,  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  hilly  districts.  In  this  case  the 
puy  dues  not  dofF  its  cap  in  the  usual  way.  The  rhist 
gradually  augments,  occasionally  so  much  as  nearly  to 
cover  the  mountain,  of  which  it  preserves  the'  eiact 
shape.  In  these  circumstances,  the  vapours  deJcend 
like  waves  towards  the  base  of  the  hill ;  btrt'they  never 
reach  it,  being  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil,  aud  serving 
to  aliment  the  vegetation,  which  would  else  recelttf*M  , 
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little  irrigation.  The  Buy  de  Dome,  however,  does  not 
confine  its  condensing  powers  to  the  vapours  which  im- 
mediately surround  it ;  it  retains  also  clouds  which  are 
driven  by  the  wind  to  its  neighbourhood,  forcing  them 
to  stop  at  its  summit,  and  to  contribute  fresh  material 
for  its  cap;  till  at  length  the  mountainous  district  which 
overlooks  Clermont  disappears  behind  masses  of  clouds, 
that  prevent  spectators  from  distinguishing  the  earth 
from  the  sky." 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  our  visit  to  this  remarkable  mountain.  Our  first 
consideration  was  to  examine  the  spot  around  us. 
There  was  no  crater.  The  summit  of  the  conical 
knoll  was  a  plateau  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
somewhat  broken  or  disturbed  by  art ;  for  in  early 
times  it  had  been  the  site  of  a  hermitage,  long  since 
destroyed,  and  scattered  in  fragments  down  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  tlie  mountain;  and  now,  in  the  centre 
of  the  bare  and  broken  surface,  is  erected  a  tall  pole, 
serving  probably  as  a  landmark  in  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys of  the  country.  There  being  no  remnant  of  crater 
on  the  top  of  the  Buy  de  Dome,  and  its  entire  mass,  as 
far  as  observable,  being  trachyte,  a  species  of  granular 
nxk,  different  theories  have  been  formed  respecting  its 
origin.  I  believe  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
that  the  mouutaius  of  this  nature  were  formed  by  the 
upward  propulsion  of  trachyte  in  a  state  of  liquid  lava ; 
the  liquid,  however,  not  being  so  thin  and  fluent  as 
the  basaltic  lavas,  and  therefore,  instead  of  flowing  in 
Btreams,  it  remained  chiefly  in  heaped-up  masses,  ul- 
timately shaped  by  the  weather  into  rounded  protube- 
rances. The  puys  of  domite  or  trachyte  are  much  less 
numerous  than  those  of  scoria*,  there  being  only  three 
small  ones  lying  north  of  the  Buy  de  Dome,  and  one 
rising  at  its  south-western  base,  called  the  Buy  de  Gro- 
manaux ;  but  this  exhibits  the  wreck  of  a  crater  formed 
by  irruptions  of  scoria1  forcing  their  way  through  the 
already  deposited  cliffs  of  trachyte.  Farther  to  the 
south,  domitic  puys  do  not  occur  nearer  than  Mont 
d  Or,  which  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  Buy  de  Dome, 
and  most  likely  of  the  same  era. 

I  feel  it  to  be  much  easier  to  arrange  these  per- 
haps somewhat  dry  particulars,  than  to  picture  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  magnificent  panorama  that 
greets  the  sight  from  the  eminence  which  we  had  at- 
tained. We  stood  on  a  lofty  j>oint,  apparently  the  centre  of 
an  amphitheatre,  describing  a  circuit  of  probably  two 
hundred  miles,  hi  the  midst  of  this  vast  arena,  the  range 
of  puys,  whose  culminating  point  we  were  upon,  seemed 
to  stretch  from  north  to  south  over  a  space  of  eighteen, 
by  a  breadth  of  two  miles.  Yet  there  was  no  regularity 
in  the  line  of  heights.  As  many  as  seventy  in  number, 
they  straggled  in  and  out  over  a  heathy  upland,  and 
varied  alike  in  their  size  and  altitude.  Yet  how  uni- 
form their  shape!  how  remarkable  their  appearance! 
With  a  few  exceptions,  all  were  elegantly-formed  cones, 
each  with  a  less  or  more  expressive  crater  on  its  summit ; 
and  as  we  were  placed  advantageously  several  hundreds 
of  feet  above  them,  we  felt  as  if  looking  down  upon  a 
row  of  neatly-fashioned,  though  hugo  bowls,  covered 
outside  and  in  with  herbage.  In  some  were  abrasions 
of  surface,  showing  tlio  reddish-coloured  puzzolano  be- 
neath ;  and  in  some  were  the  appearance  of  twin  or 
compound  craters. 

The  finest  sight  was  unquestionably  towards  the 
north,  for  in  that  direction  the  cones  were  most  nume- 
rous and  thickly  set.  The  Nid  de  la  Poule,  on  a  low 
shoulder  of  the  Betit  Buy,  was  at  our  feet  Further  on 
was  Bariou,  standing  well  out  of  the  heathy  plateau. 
Between  these  two,  but  more  to  the  left,  were  the  Great 
and  Little  Sucliet,  and  on  a  line  with  them  to  the  north 
was  the  Buy  de  Come,  the  most  bulky  of  all.  I  must 
atop  a  moment  to  describe  the  Come.  It  is  a  finely 
formed  conical  mount,  rising  to  a  height  of  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  having  on  its  summit  two  craters,  a  larger  nud 
smaller,  close  to  each  other.  The  depth  of  the  largest 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  craters  do  not  ex- 
pose an  even  orifice,  but  rather  yawn  a  little  on  one  side, 


as  if  part  of  the  rim  were  carried  away.  The  hill  stands 
so  much  west  from  the  line  of  the  Pariou,  that  it  is  over 
the  ridge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  land,  instead  of  inclin- 
ing to  the  plain  of  the  Limagne  on  the  east,  has  an  easy 
slope  towards  the  valley  of  the  Sioulc  on  the  west.  In 
the  latter  direction,  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava  had  burst 
from  the  side  of  the  Buy  de  Come,  and  rushing  over  the 
granite  rocks  in  its  path,  had  flooded  the  lower  region 
beyond,  filling  up  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Sioule,  and 
otherwise  effecting  great  alterations  in  the  configuration 
of  the  couutry.  The  tracing  of  this  stream  of  lava,  now 
an  irregular  sheet  of  darkish-coloured  rock,  exposed  in 
many  places  to  the  eye,  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  of  inquiry  to  the  geologist  in  Auvergne.  To 
the  general  observer,  the  view  of  the  couutry  on  the 
west,  though  extensive,  embraces  no  distinct  object  of 
interest;  and  we  are  naturally  attracted  towards  the 
south,  in  which  direction  we  have  a  prospect  of  great 
grandeur.  In  the  more  immediate  vicinity  are  a  num- 
ber of  cones,  of  one  or  two  craters,  and  one  with  three, 
disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  trefoil.  The  name  of  this 
hill  is  the  Buy  de  Monchie ;  and  its  largest  crater,  which 
lies  nearest  us,  is  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  depth. 
Further  on,  and  more  to  the  east,  are  several  cones,  one 
of  which,  the  Buy  Noir,  has  a  vast  crater  of  five  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  deep,  but  is  broken  down  on  its  eastern 
side.  Another  cone  near  it,  the  Buy  de*  la  Vaehe,  has 
likewise  a*  crater  broken  away  in  the  same  direction. 
The  destruction  in  both  cases,  as  is  supposed,  was 
caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lava  which  rose  in  the 
crater,  and  broke  down  the  weakest  of  its  sides.  From 
the  vent  so  made,  long  continuous  streams  flowed  into 
the  lower  grounds  on  the  east,  and  in  the  present  day 
they  can  be  traced  with  perfect  accuracy  down  the  re- 
spective valleys  of  two  brooks,  tributaries  of  the  Allier. 
That  along  the  winding  valley  of  Thicx  extends  a  length 
of  ten  miles. 

Our  view,  including  these  interesting  cones,  is  arrested 
at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  by  Mont  d'Or,  a 
huge  dark  mountain,  which,  with  its  parasitic  hills,  like 
itself,  of  volcanic  origin,  closes  the  scene.  Could  we  lw>k 
in  the  far  distance  beyond,  still  should  we  6ce  hill  after 
hill,  forming  a  wild  mountain  tract  almost  to  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Shut  out  in  this  direction,  wo 
turn  our  faces  towards  the  south-east,  in  which  we  have 
the  Gravieiiere,  an  imposing  volcanic  cone,  composed 
principally  of  a  blackish-coloured  puzzolano,  called  by 
the  natives  *  gravier-noir ;'  and  hence  the  name  of  the  hill. 
Beyond  the  Gravienerc  are  two  hills  not  less  interesting 
in  their  nature  and  history.  One  of  these,  a  conical  mount, 
is  topped  by  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle — Montrognon ; 
and  another  immediately  beyond  it,  of  a  shape  altogether 
different,  was  the  site  of  Gergovia,  the  most  impregnable 
city  in  Gaul  It  is  needless,  however,  to  speculate  on  these 
hills  at  present,  for  they  afterwards  became  an  object  of 
special  pilgrimage  during  our  stay  in  Clermont  j  and  we  I 
pass  on  to  the  next  step  in  our  panorama.  We  luive  now, 
in  facing  the  east  and  north-cast,  the  great  plain  of  the 
Limague,  studded  with  gray  old  towns,  rich  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  hemmed  in  by  the  belt  of  rugged  hills  which 
divide  the  Yale  of  the  Allier  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Loire.  Rising  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain,  there  are  likewise  visible  several  conical  mounts 
or  puys ;  but  they  do  not  at  present  call  for  particular 
notice. 

Having  now  taken  a  comprehensive  view  all  round 
from  our  lofty  station,  we  thought  it  time  to  descend,  for 
we  had  a  toilsome  afternoon's  walk  yet  before  us.  The 
descent,  in  a  scrambling  Bort  of  way,  was  accordingly 
made,  over  the  same  broken  path  by  which  we  had 
climbed  upward;  our  motions  of  course  somewhat  ac- 
celerated by  observing  dinner  spread  temptingly  on  the 
heather  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  Betit  Buy  de  Dome. 
Seductive  as  is  the  occasion,  I  believe  I  must  leave  the 
history  of  our  fcte-ehainpitrc  unrecorded,  and  indulge 
only  in  the  single  remark,  thatGuillaumc's  panuierwent 
home  much  lighter  than  it  issued  from  Clermont,  and  , 
that  our  party,  wonderfully  re-invigorated,  made  an  i 
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adtviitiihle  descent  toward*  the  spot  where  the  voiture 
had  been  long  waiting  for  our  appearance. 

JIuch  of  the  hitter  part  of  our  way  down  the  preci- 
pitous eastern  face  of  the  l'uy  de  Doinc  was  effected  in 
tlie  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  our  carriage,  for  a  miki 
after  we  reached  it,  had  to  perform  a  most  awkward 
journey  over  broken  masses  of  puzzolano  and  gravicr- 
noir.  There  was  so  little  case  or  safety  in  the  vehicle, 
that  we  dismissed  it,  with  directions  to  take  us  up  at 
Royat,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vol  de  Fontanat, 
an  exceedingly  romantic  valley  which  we  purposed  to 
perambulate  ou  foot  Instead,  therefore,  of  going 
straightway  home  to  Clermont,  we  struck  into  a  cross- 
road to  the  right,  by  an  umbrageous  green  lane,  which 
conducted  us  to  a  scene  of  surprising  beauty  to  a 
draughtsman,  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  geological 
inqnircr. 

The  Val  de  Fontanat,  which  runs  due  east  from  near 
the  base  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  commences  at  its  upper 
extremity  with  a  natural  curiosity.  Emerging  from  a 
mazy  and  rude  pathway,  you  are  suddciUy  introduced 
to  a  duster  of  cottages,  with  a  mill  picturesquely  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  glen.  Approaching  the  brook,  we 
find  that  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  around,  the  water  is 
gushing  from  beneath  the  rocks,  and  in  sucli  volume, 
that,  within  a  space  of  a  few  yards,  it  possesses  sufficient 
force  to  move  the  mill.  The  water,  fresh  and  sparkling, 
is  to  all  appearance  a  rivulet  that  has  been  submerged 
by  a  stream  of  lava  from  an  adjacent  volcano,  but  which, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  has  found  its  way  into  open  day. 
forcing  away  the  rocky  materials  that  impelled  its 
course.  A  natural  excavation,  sixty-five  feet  in  depth, 
attests  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
basaltic  lava  which  has  poured  into  the  valley. 

The  rivulet,  augmenting  at  short  intervals  by  new 
contributions  from  beneath  the  rocky  banks  of  the  glen, 
soon  becomes  a  stream  of  considerable  local  consequence. 
As  we  descend  along  its  left  bank,  the  valley  expands 
and  deepens,  reminding  us  of  the  romantic  glen  of  the 
Esk  at  lloslin.  There  h  a  charm  about  the  valley,  how- 
ever, which  is  wanting  in  our  Scottish  ravines.  The 
sloping  sides,  disposed  chiefly  as  orchards  and  meadows, 
are  of  the  brightest  grccu.  An  originally  thin  soil, 
through  which  here  and  there  protrude  crags  of  granite, 
has  been  rendered  highly  fertile  by  a  process  of  artificial 
irrigation,  of  which  I  know  no  example  among  the  hill- 
lands  of  our  own  country.  Wherever  a  thread  of  water 
can  be  diverted  from  the  descending  channel  it  would 
naturally  adopt,  it  is  conducted  along  the  winding  braes, 
always  inclining  downwards,  for  the  sake  of  fall,  but  zig- 
zagging, meeting  with  and  separating  from  other  threads, 
running  this  way  and  that  way  for  miles,  so  that  the 
whole  vale,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its  lofty  banks, 
may  be  described  as  a  great  net-work  of  rivulets,  pro- 
ducing the  richest  crops  of  brilliantly-green  herbage. 
As  running  -  water  is  charged  with  similar  beneficial 
properties  in  all  countries,  there  is  do  valid  reason  why 
the  rivulets,  which  now  dash  almost  uselessly  down  our 
mountain  ravines,  should  not  similarly  be  turned  aside 
to  irrigate  and  fertilise  the  sides  of  adjacent  hills.  Yet 
it  is  long  ere  a  foreign  custom,  whatever  be  its  excel- 
lence, meets  with  acceptance.  More  than  hidf  a  century 
ago,  Arthur  Young  recommended  the  irrigation  of  Au- 
vergne  to  the  notice  of  British  agriculturists,  without 
effect ;  and  the  present  hint,  coming  from  a  much  less 
weighty  authority,  has  no  chance  of  being  more  suc- 
cessful. 

We  pursued  our  way  along  a  road  the  most  pictu- 
resque, but  also  the  vilest  in  creation.  In  some  places 
the  track  was  impassable  from  large  boulders  and  ruts 
full  of  water ;  nevertheless,  it  is  used  by  the  cars  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  a  few  of  these  we  met  drawn  by  cows, 
in  pairs,  or  what  may  be  called  four-in-hand,  the 
wretched  animals  pulling  the  wheels  over  stones  that 
threatened  the  jangling  apparatus  with  destruction.  In 
the  course  of  the  journey,  the  most  fatiguing  and  per- 
plexing which  we  had  encountered,  we  peeped  into  a 
few  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  or  small  proprietors; 
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for  I  was  told  that  moat  of  them  own  the  fields  tliey  UO- 
But  such  dens  of  darkness,  dirt,  and  poverty,  I  never  be- 
fore beheld,  altliough  I  believe  there  are  aa  hart  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  British  islands.  Some  of  the  hn\- 
appeared  to  be  nurseries  of  infants.  In  one,  with  a  floor 
no  better  than  a  stable,  there  were  half-a-dozen  cradles, 
each  containing  a  sickly-looking  baby.  The  ladies  of 
our  party,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  greatly  affected  by 
such  an  unlooked-for  exhibition;  and  did  nut  rest  tul 
they  had  ascertained  that  to  these  loathsome  baruieui 
many  cluldreu  belonging  to  Clermont  are  sent  to  be 
nursed. 

The  sun  was  declining  behind  the  mountains  when 
we  reached  the  town  of  Royat,  near  the  outlet  of  the 
valley.  Here  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  cjrnmrae  t, 
chutcr  of  bath-houses  erected  over  a  thermal  sprir>g 
of  great  volume.  The  temperature  of  the  water  *e  as- 
certained to  bs  88  degrees  Fahrenheit,  A  ba&log  esta- 
blishment was  erected  here  by  the  Romans,  and  at  tie 
time  of  our  visit,  part  of  the  old  walls  was  in  the  course 
of  removal,  to  make  way  for  improvement* — a  ncv*iiity. 
if  it  was  one,  which  I  could  not  but  regret.  To  li«>y»: 
forms  a  favourite  half-hours  excursion,  by  cars,  fresa 
Clermont.  The  small  town,  old  and  confined,  is  no  way  [ 
deserving  of  attention;  but  the  situation  is  sequcstm^. 
and  abounds  in  natural  beauties.  The  rood  to  CW- 
mont  is  also  pretty,  being  environed  with  hands^ne 
villas  and  luxuriant  gardens.  Driving  along  it  in  the 
carriage,  which  had  waited  for  us  at  Roya^  pur  fatigues 
were  almost  forgotten,  and  when  set  down  in  the  Tlxx 
de  Jaude  in  Clermont,  one  and  all  acknowledged  thai 
the  day  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  their  avistenre. 


THE  SPY  SYSTEM  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  well  known  that,  there  is  no  country  in  the  worJtJ  n 
which  tho  government  exercises  the  power  of  erpfcvnag*  to 
snob  an  extent  as  in  Russia.  A  recently  publtehed  beok* 
announce*  the  fact  in  a  more  striking  way  than  »v  bad  ><e- 
fore  seen  it  stated,  said  furnishes  m  great'  many  unwd-ie*. 
which  illustrate  the  effect  which  such  a  system  at  police 
espionage  is  calculated  to  produce  on  tho  character  erf'  *  ra- 
tion. In  Russia,  and  especially  in  St  IVtersbnrjr,  It  w*c)i 
appear  that  every  porno  a  is  a  spv  upon  er.-rv  othu  rerw^i. 
At  l«wt  the  whole  demeanour  <>f  ] .<■<«.. le  in  *oci,.iy  =.*  as  if 


tin*  were  the  general  belief.  Nobody  trusts 
body  can  utter  an  opinion,  even  where  he  would  think  hen- 
self  most  safe,  nnd  be  sure  that  It  will  not  be  repeated.  IT 
a  Russian  is  going  to  say  anything  to  you  that  is  knper'-'^t, 
or  that  might  be  misrepresented  if  overheard,  he  looks 
cautiously  round  the  room,  and  Hum  whimper*  ft  in  yosr 
ear.  In  a  company  of  friends,  a  Russian  does  ttot  fitd  1.  lib- 
self  safe  enough  to  say  what  he  thinks.  A  fw  vestas. 
Russian  officers  were  dining  together.  They  were  all  very 
merry  ami  sociable  ;  iiuomuch  that  one  of  1111*111  ncxitrd  -. 
verso  or  two  be  hud  been  making.  There  wa*  DOthinsrre* 
tnarkahlo  about  tl  u  verses  ;  tlie  drift  of  tbem  being  » 
humorous  wigh  that,  since  the  ukasea  or  decrees  of  the  osnr 
were  so  powerftd  that  there  was  nothing  they  couM  vat  da, 
tho  cxar  w  ould  be  to  good  as  give  him  a  uhee  far  a  parti- 
cular purpose  of  his  own ;  no  other,  probaUy,  than  tk»t  of 
making  his  sweetheart  marry  him.  But  it  was  too  lsJd  «o 
use  the  wont  id<M  iti  humorous  versification  at  all :  and  the 
young  oliiocr  found  it  so.  The  very  next  mannas  sfte.-  the 
party,  he  was  sent  for  by  Count  Bonkcndarff,  the  ntviert 
of  police.  *  So  so,  my  young  friend,  1  bear  yen  bsve  Lot  » 
pretty  talent  for  making  verm>a.  We  must  send  y<»  vhat 
you  may  cidti rate  i:.  Solitude  is  best  for  the  awns,  In 
your  little  song  you  spoke  of  the  |*»we*  of  akasta,  I  behoVfe 
They  could  make  people  jjo  011  .*»  >oomey,  yon  said*  wtlu»z 
or  not.  You  must  make  a  Utile  jonxoey  youxacK*  A 
post>  wagon  was  waiting  to  convey  the  yonng  »m  into 
exile. 

Not  only  within  tin-  pn'finf.ts  of  Russia  is  this  ■sry.sr^ 
tern  kept  up,  b.it  rVLty  lUurian  who  gets  peruiiseMin 
travel  is  bo  iud,  it.  i~  Mid,  if  ivot  formally,  ai  host  -by  She 
feeling  that  it  is  expeet.d  of  him,  to        boots  ail  rimes 
of  informat  iL.il  in-  can  c*>llert,  whether  about  the 
ingB  of  hie  bother  Kn*siun*  aWelU  from  their  count 
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himself,  and  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact  in  the 
co tine  of  hut  travel*,  or  about  wtiat  may  be  going  on  hi  the 
country  he  happens  to  be  residing  in.  It  in  noted  of  the 
Kassiaaa  when  they  travel,  that  all  the  constraint  which  they 
exhibit  in  their  own  country  forsakes  them,  and  they  chat 
as  volubly,  and  give  utterauco  to  tlieir  opinions  as  freely, 
a«  any  of  those  they  associate  with.  May,  they  generally 
eonforra  with  the  tone  of  the  society  they  are  in,  aud  chime 
in  with  the  boldest  and  most  extremo  sentiments  they 
hear  expressed  ;  sentiments  which,  if  whispered  in  St 
Petersburg,  would  send  them  to  Siberia.  This  may  arise 
partly  from  the  constitutional  character  of  the  Muscovite, 
which  appear*  to  be  irrepressible  nnil  imitative,  and  partly, 
also,  from  policy,  and  a  desire  to  gain  all  the  information 
jHJsniblo,  it  being  well  known  that  one  u  always  more  com- 
municative when  ho  finds  lii*  hearer  acquiescing  in  wlutt  he 
•ays.  At  all-  events,  tlio  tact  is  ttatcd  to  Iw  so.  Hut  one 
awkward  consoqucnoa  of  this  is,  tlvat  a  Russian,  when  his 
brave  of  absence  has  expired,  never  returns  homo  without 
King  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  daring  and  un- 
Hti.KMau  tilings  which  he  has  been  saying  for  the  two  or 
three  years  past,  and  which  some  kind  friend  may  liave  1 
forwarded  by  post  to  St  Petersburg  with  the  despatches  of  j 
the  embassy.  Many  of  these  he  finds  to  be  too  bold,  or  too 
capable  of  misconstruction,  to  admit  of  bring  apologised 
for  by  saying  tlwt  they  were  uttered  in  the  czar's  service,  I 
aud  04  a  moans  of  acquiring  information.  Accordingly,  he 
crosses  the  frontier  and  jogs  on  Ids  weary  .ionmey  to  St 
Petersburg  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  a  faeo"  heavy  with  the 
worst  anticipations.  Arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  no  one  ven- 
ture* to  welcome  liiui,  or  to  be  seen  with  him,  until  he  has 
presented  himself  at  court,  and  had  his  reputation  cleared 
by  a  favourable  reception.  After  that  his  friends  crowd 
round  him,  and  he  resumes  his  place  in  society,  dolling  his 
foreign  habits  of  speech,  and  occoming  a  Russian  once 
more  In  his  opinions/  The  fear  of  a  return  to  St  Peters- 
burg, after  a  year  or  two  sjK,nt  in  travel,  is  said  to  bo  so 
great,  that  nothing  but  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of 
one's  property,  attached  to  the  crime  of  outstaying  one's 
kawo  of  absence,  could  induce  some  Russians  to  return  at 
all.  The  Marquis  de  Cuatinc  tells  a  conversation  he  liad 
with  the  landlord  of  his  Inn  at  LuWk,  previous  to  em- 
barking for  St  Petersburg.  The  landlord  was  trying  to 
persuade  him  not  to  go.  ♦  You  have  been  in  Russia,  then  ?' 
said  the  marquis.  'No,  sir,  but  I  know  the  Russians. 
.Man?  pass  through  Luhcck,  and  I  judge  of  their  country 
by  the  physiognomy  of  its  inhabitant*.'  '  What,  then,  do 
you  find  in  tlieir  physiognomy  that  should  prevent  ine  from 
going  to  visit  them?'  'Sir,  they  have  two  expressions  of 
face.  I  don't  speak  of  the  servants,  but  the  masters.  When 
they  disembark  hero  to  commence  their  travels  in  Kuropo, 
they  appear  gay,  free,  and  contented,  like  homos  let  loose, 
like  birds  escaped  from  cages.  On  their  return,  the  same 
people  show  long,  melancholy,  anxious  faces,  their  mode 
of  s|ieaking  lias  become  short  and  snappish,  and  their  brows 
are  clouded  with  care.  I  dont  like  a  country  which  there 
i  quitting,  and  so  much  regret  in  returning 


his  abduction,  which  at  any  rate  is  only  known  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood;  and  if  he  should  not  cast  up  again 
for  years,  his  absence,  when  he  does  return,  is  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  he  lias  been  in  the  country.  A  Russian 
lady  was  carried  away  in  this  manner  to  Siberia.  She 
lived  two  years  there  in  a  kind  of  prison  ;  during  all  which 
time  her  name  was  never  mentioned,  and  she  waa  known 
only  by  a  number.  At  last  she  was  released,  and  returned 
to  St  Petersburg ;  aud  when  it  was  asked  of  one  of  her 
friends,  by  some  indiscreet  person,  where  she  had  been,  the 
answer  was,  that  *  Madame  had  long  been  buried 


ia  so  muoh  joy  in  i 


The  great  instruments  in  the  Russian  spy  system  are  of 
course  the  police.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried, and  the  value  which  the  government  places  upon  it, 
the  auttior  of  4  Revelations  of  Russia'  asserts,  or  seems  to 
assert  (far  his  language  is  not  very  distinct,  and  indeed  on 
such  a  subject  precision  is  impossible),  that  a  great  cata- 
logue or  roll-book  is  kept,  in  which  the  name  of  every  indi- 
vidual Russian  above  tho  rank  of  peasant  or  serf  is  entered, 
with  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  in  which  is  jotted  down 
opjtosito  each  nanio  every  bit  of  information  respecting  the 
owner  of  it  whioh  the  police  from  time  to  time  bring  in. 
Thus  there  would  exist  in  the  government  records  a  sort  of 
skeleton-history  of  each  individual  Russian  above  the  rank 
of  a  peasant,  and  by  glancing  over  the  roll-book,  the  publio 
officer  wonld  see  written  down  all  the  circumstances  in 
any  individual's  life  which  could  be  considered  charaeter- 
jatio  ;  and  according  to  the  character  a  person  bore  in  the 
roll- book,  would  be  tho  government's  mode  of  dealing  with 
him.  Possibly  this  may  be  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that 
womo  each  record  is  kept,  is  rendered  extremely  likely  by 
tike  number  of  anecdotes  there  are  of  persons  suddenly 
poonccd  upon  bv  tho  Russian  ]>olice  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, and  harried  away  into  exile  or  prison.  When  the 
rnrsBcngi-r  from  the  police-office  comes  to  any  one's  door, 
he  ia  admitted  an  a  minister  whose  word  is  omnqiotcnt  ; 
tlu»  pcraon  ho  is  sent  for  goes  away  with  him  on  the  in- 
ius  family  and  friends  hardly  venture  to  speak  of 


her  estates.'  The  following  is  as  striking  a  story  as  we  re- 
member ever  to  have  heard;  it  is  told  in  the  book  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  vouched  for  by  the  author  as 
authentic.  A  person  of  some  importance  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  some  interest  at  court,  had  spoken  his  mi  ml  too  freely 
in  society  oo  a  forbidden  subject,  (hie  morning  an  officer 
in  the  pale  blue  uniform  of  the  Russian  police  presented 
himself  at  his  door.  Tho  gentleman,  who  was  iu  the 
midst  of  his  family,  went  out.  He  did  uot  coinc  back,  that 
day,  nor  the  next,  nor  tho  next.  At  last,  oue  evening 
six  months  afl.r,  he  returned  ;  but  how  changed  in  ap- 
pearance [  Ilia  lace  was  pale,  boggard,  and  grief- worn  ; 
his  eye  vague  and  drc-iny  ;  and  his  whole,  body  thin  and 
emaciated!  He  gave  his  family  tho  following  account  of 
what  had  happened.  Conveyed  from  his  own  house  to  a 
prison,  heremaiuod  there  till  evening.  When  it  was  dark,  he 
was  ironed  and  put  into  a  kind  of  box  in  which  prisoners 
are  transported  from  place  to  place  in  the  winter  time, 
tho  box  being  placed  on  a  stodge.  The  box  had  only  a 
small  grating  at  tho  top  to  lot  in  light,  so  that  he  could 
discern  none  of  the  objects  ucax.  Being  placed  on  a  sledge, 
he  was  hurried  aloug  at  horse-speed  on  what  seemed  a  long 
journey.  Before  daylight  they  halted,  aud  he  was  led 
ulindfold  into  a  Ci!l  almost  perfectly  (lark.  At  nightfall 
they  came  ag;:!n;  again  he  entered  the  box;  and  again  they 
drove  along  he  knew  not  whither.  Thus  night  after  night, 
for  weeks  and  months,  he  was  hurried  uninterruptedly 
along,  till  it  appeared  certain  he  was  in  Siberia,  aud  all 
hope  lied.  Daring  all  the  while  he  had  no  light,  except 
tho  little  that  came  through  tho  grating  in  the  top  of  his 
cage  at  nights.  Kvcry  morning  a  dark  dungeon  received 
him.  This  forced  blindness  made  his  otlier  senses  pretcr- 
naturally  acute.  As  a  sort  of  occupation,  he  used  to  feel 
round  the  tour  walls  of  his  cage,  till  he  had  made  acquain- 
tance with  every  plank,  every  scam,  ever)-  straw  on  the 
floor.  In  like  manner  he  began  to  examine  every  day  his 
new  dungeon.  On  a  sudden  lie  was  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance oi  one  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  last.  Catching 
at  a  discovery,  he  placed  a  crr.st  of  bread  in  the  corner  of 
one  as  he  was  leaving  it  at  night.  When  he  was  led  blind- 
fold into  the  next  dungeon,  lo,  there  was  a  crust  of  bread 
in  the  same  corner!  The  same  tho  next  night.  He  knew 
it  all  now.  For  six  mouths  ho  had  been  gnllopping  along 
iu  a  make-believe  pilgrimage  to  Siberia,  while  all  the  time 
he  liad  not  left  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg.  They 
had  placed  him  in  the  same  dungeon  every  night.  When 
released,  ho  was  told  to  be  on  his  guard,  or  the  next  visit 
of  the  ^police-officer  might  bo  less  in  the  way  of  friendly 
admonition. 


HERRING-FISHING  IN  THE  MORAY  FIRTH. 

[Tho  North  British  Review  is  a  new  quarterly  critical  Journal, 
understood  to  ha  chiefly  supported  by  wrlttrn  belonirin-r  to  tho  Free 
Chnrvh  at  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be.  In  point  of  ability,  no  unmeet 
associate  for  the  similar  organ.*  of  other  great  parties.  Iu  the 
second  number  is  a  graphic  and  moot  rnU-rtaiaing  pqvr  on  our 
national  fisheries,  by  Mr  Hugh  Miller,  well  known  In  tluyeoIi^'«il 

stone,  and  whose  Traditionary  History  of  Cromarty  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  a  few  sears  a^u  Mr  Miller,  whom  wo  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  ranking  an  a  contributor  to  these  pages,  K  s 
person  of  extraordinary  natural  power*  for  both  literature  and 
scientific  research.  His  clear  and  forcible  style  of  wrltinv  shines 
out  remarkably  In  the  following  (authorised)  extract  from  the 
paper  in  question :— ] 

TnR  peculiar  demands  of  the  herring-fishery,  when  the 
season  luis  once  fs .  irly  begun,  draw  largely  on  the  fisher- 
men's ingenuity.  There  are  crews,  the  average  of  whose 
fishings,  taken  for  a  series  of  years,  nearly  double  tho  aver- 
age of  others  ;  and  we  know  no  otlier  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact,  than  that  native  shrewdness  and  superior 
know  ledge,  finding  exercise  in  this  branch  of  industry,  assert 
tlieir  proper  superiority.  As  the  spawning  season  conn  j 
on,  the  herrings,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  deep  sea, 
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muster  Into  bodies,  which  increase  in  sire  as  they  irpproach 
their  breeding  haunts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore. 
But  they  journey  in  no  determinate  track  ;  the  localities  in 
which  many  hundred  barrels  arc  taken  in  the  early  j*rt  of 
one  season,  may  be  vainly  tried  for  them  in  the  ensuing 
one.   Much,  too,  depends  on  the  weather ;  if  calms,  or 
light  wind*  from  the  shore  prevail,  the  alioals  continue  to 
advance,  and  spawn,  in  some  cases,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  beach ;  but  a  severe  storm  from  the  sea 
breaks  up  their  array,  and  sends  them  off  in  a  single  night 
to  dtsemburden  themselves  in  deep  water.    There  are, 
however,  certain  spawning  banks,  of  limited  extent,  and  of 
intermediate  distance  from  the  coast — like  the  bank  of 
Ouilliam  in  the  Moray  Firth — which  are  oftener  visited  by 
the  fish  than  either  the  deep  sea  or  the  littoral  banks  ; 
and  it  is  all-important  to  the  fishermen  to  he  intimately 
I  acquainted  with  these.   On  the  bank  of  Ouilliam,  though 
1  not  much  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  about 
■  half  a  mile  In  breadth,  a  thousand  barrels' of  herrings  have 
|  been  caught  m  one  dav,  and  several  thousand  barrels  in  the 
;  course  of  a  week  ;  and  yet  so  closely  do  the  immense  shoals 
1  squat  upon  the  bank— a  hard-bottomed  ridge  covered  with 
j  sea-weed,  and  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  a  depressed  sandy 
i  plain,  and  on  the  other  by  a  deep  muddy  hollow— that  only 
a  hundred  yards  beyond  its  outer  edge  not  a  single  herring 
may  be  caught    Hence  the  great  imjiortaneo  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  bearings  of  such  banks,  and  of  the 
various  ta,  as  they  change  at  all  hours  of  the  tide, 

that  sweep  over  them.  The  skilful  fisherman  must  bo  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  external  signs  that  indicate  the 
place  of  the  fish  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son, while  their  track  is  yet  Indeterminate  and  capricious, 
and  able  at  a  Inter  stage  nicely  to  determine  the  true 
position  of  their  more  fixed  haunts.  A  perfect  knowledge 
of  a  large  track  of  firth  or  open  sea  is  required — its  diffe- 
rent soundings,  currents,  landmarks,  varieties  of  bottom. 
He  must  have  attained,  too,  an  ability  of  calculation,  indo- 

Cdcut  of  figures,  for  determining  the  exact  point  wheuco 
boat  will  drift  over  a  certain  extent  of  bank  at  certain 
hours  of  the  tide,  whether  neap  or  stream  ;  above  all,  he 
must  possess  readiness  of  resource,  and  presence  of  mind. 
Hut  the  narrative  of  a  single  nights  fishing  on  the  bank  of 
Ouilliam  may  bring  out  with  more  force  and  distinctness 
the  demands  of  the  profession  on  the  mind  of  tho  fisher- 
man than  any  general  detail. 

The  fishing  was  evidently  drawing  to  Its  close,  for  the 
Hah,  though  numerous  as  ever,  were  getting  lank  and  spent, 
and  the  water  on  the  fishing  Iwnks  was  darkened  with 
«]>awn,  when  wo  act  out  one  evening,  many  years  ago,  in  a 
large  herring-boat,  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  to  ply  for  herrings  on  tlio  bauk  of  Ouilliam.  A  low 
breeze  from  the  west  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which,  streaked  and  mottled  in  every  direction  by 
unequal  strips  and  patches  of  a  dead  calmness,  caught  the 
light  so  variously,  that  -it  seemed  an  immense  plain  of  irre- 
gular chequer- work.  All  along  the  northern  shore,  where 
tlio  fishing  villages  He  thick,  there  were  sails  starting  up 
and  shooting  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  high  pre- 
cipitous land,  into  the  deep  red  light  which  the  sun,  fast 
hastening  to  his  setting,  threw  athwart  the  firth. 

The  tide,  before  we  left  the  sliorc,  had  risen  high  on  the 
beach,  and  was  now  beginning  to  recede  ;  we  could  see  it 
eddying  down  the  firth  around  the  oars  with  which  we  were 
assisting  the  half-filled  sail  ;  and  so  directing  our  course  a 
fill  Imlf  mile  to  the  south  and  west,  whence  the  course  of 
the  current  bade  fair  to  drift  us  directly  over  the  bank,  we 
cleared  the  spaeo  l»e-aft  the  mainmast,  and  liegan  to  cast 
out  our  drift  of  nets,  slowly  propelling  our  boat  meanwhile 
across  the  tide  by  the  action  of  two  oars.  Our  oldest  and 
worst  nets,  as  those  farthest  from  the  Iwat  are  always  in 
most  danger,  were  first  cast  out  Sinkers  of  stone  were 
attached  to  the  loops  of  tho  ground-baulk  or  hem  5  and  as 
each  net  was  tied  fast  to  the  net  that  preceded  it,  and 
thrown  over,  a  buoy  of  inflated  akin,  fixed  to  a  length  of 
cord,  was  fastened  at  the  joinings  between  them.  The  nets, 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  line  of  corks  above,  and 
the  line  of  atones  below,  sunk  immediately  as  thrown  over  ; 
but  the  buoys,  from  their  length  of  attaching  line,  reached, 
and  barely  reached,  the  surface,  thus  serving  with  tho  corks 
to  keep  the  drift  erect.  They  soon  stretched  astern  In  a 
kmg  Irregular  line  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  yards.  The 
last  net  in  the  series  we  fastened  to  a  small  halser  attached 
to  tho  stem  j  and  our  boat  swinging  round  by  the  bows, 
rode  to  the  drift,  as  if  at  anehor.  Boat  after  boat,  as  it 
reached  the  ground,  struck  sail,  each  one  to  tho  south  and 


west,  of  tlio  boat  previously  arrived,  and  in  accordance  with 

the  estimate  formed  by  the  ercw  from  the  sooiidingv  or 
from  tlio  fast  disappearing  landmarks,  of  toe  exact  position 
of  the  bank,  here  a  few  hundred  yards  astern,  then  a  few 
hundred  yards  ahead.  The  fleet  closed  round  us  a*  we 
drifted  on ;  the  eddying  and  unequal  currents  rendrred 
our  long  line  of  buoys  more  and  more  irregular-— here 
sweeping  it  forward  in  sudden  curves,  there  bending  is 
backwards.  As  the  buoys  of  the  neighbouring  boats  took 
similar  forms,  in  obedience  to  similar  impulses,  the  ftaiser- 
liion  were  all  anxiety,  lest,  as  not  unfrcqueutly  happens, 
the  nets  should  become  massed  in  one  inextriealile  coit 
But  we  escaped  the  danger :  and  our  boat  drifted  slowly 
on,  accompanied  by  her  fellows. 

The  night  gradually  darkened,  the  sky  assumed  a  dead 
and  leaden  hue,  as  If"  surcharged  with  vapour — a  dull  gray 
mist  roughened  the  outline  of  the  distant  hills,  or  In  wide 
and  frequent  gaps  blotted  them  from  the  landscape.  The 
sea,  roughened  by  the  rising  breese,  reflected  the  deeper 
hues  of  the  sky  with  an  intensity  approaching  to  black— it 
seemed  a  dark  uneven  pavement,  that  absorbed  cverr  rat 
of  the  remaining  light  A  calm  silvery  patch,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  in  extent  and  that  resembled,  from  the 
light  it  caught »  bright  opening  In  a  dark  sky,  came  moving 
slowlv  through  the  black.  It  seemed  merely  a  patch  of 
water  coated  with  oil  ;  but,  obedient  to  some  other  moving 
power  than  that  of  either  the  tide  or  the  wind,  H  sailed 
aslant  our  Hue  of  buoys  a  stono-cast  from  our  bow* — 
lengthened  itself  along  the  line  to  thrice  its  former  extent 
— paused  as  if  for  a  moment — and  then  three  of  the  buoys, 
after  momentarily  erecting  themselves  with  a  sudden  jerk 
on  their  narrower  base,  slowly  sank.  '  One,  two,  three 
buoys,1  exclaimed  one  of  the  fishermen,  reckoning  them  as 
they  disappeared  ;  '  there  are  ten  barrels  for  us  secure.'  A 
few  minutes  were  suffered  to  elapse,  aud  then  unfixing  the 
halser  from  the  stem,  and  bringing  it  aft  to  the  stem,  we 
commenced  hauling.  The  nets  approached  the  punwsd*. 
The  first  three  appeared,  from  the  phosphoric  light  of  the 
water,  as  if  bursting  Into  flames  of  a  pale- green  colour. 
Here  and  there  a  herring  glittered  bright  in  the  meshes,  or 
went  darting  away  through  the  pitchy  darkness,  risible  for 
a  moment  by  its  own  light  The  fourth  net  was  brighter 
than  any  of'  the  others,  and  glittered  through  the  waves 
while  it  was  yet  several  fathoms  away ;  the  pale-green 
seemed  as  if  mingled  with  broken  sheets  of  enow,  tlsU, 
flickering  amid  the  mass  of  light,  appeared,  with  every  tug 
given  by  the  fishermen,  to  shift,  dissipate,  and  again  form  : 
and  there  streamed  from  it  Into  the  surrounding  gloom 
mvriads  of  green  rays,  an  Instant  seen,  and  then  lost— the 
retreating  fish  that  had  avoided  the  meshes,  but  had  lin- 
gered, until  disturbed,  beside  their  entangled  companions. 
It  contained  a  considerable  body  of  herrings.  As  we  raised 
them  over  the  gunwale  they  felt  warm  to  the  hand,  for  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  shoal  even  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  raised — n  fact  well  known  to  every  herring- fisher- 
man ;  and  in  shaking  them  out  of  the  meshes,  the  ear  lie- 
came  sensible  of  a  shrill  chirping  sound  like  that  of  the 
mouse,  but  much  fainter,  a  ceaseless  clicep,  cheep,  cheep, 
occasioned  apparently — for  00  true  fish  is  furnished  with  ( 
organs  of  sound — by  a  sudden  escape  from  the  sir- bladder. 
Tlio  shoal,  a  small  one,  had  spread  over  only  three  of  the 
nets — the  three  whose  buoys  had  so  suddenly  disappeared  ; 
and  most  of  the  others  had  but  their  mere  sprinUme  of 
fiali,  some  dozen  or  two  in  a  net ;  but  so  thickly  had  they 
lain  in  the  fortunate  three,  that  the  entire  haul  consisted 
of  rather  more  tlum  twelve  barrels. 

Creeping  out  laterally  from  amid  the  crowd  of  boats, 
we  reached,  after  many  windings,  tho  edge  of  the  hank, 
and  rowing  against  the  tide,  arrived,  as  nearly  as  w  e  could 
guess  in  the  darkness,  nt  the  spot  where  we  had  at  flnrt 
flung  out  our  nets.  The  various  landmarks,  and  even  the 
Ouilliam  fleet,  were  no  longer  visible,  and  so  we  had  to 
grope  ont  our  position  by  taking  the  depth  of  the  ws*er. 
In  the  deep  muddy  ravino  on  one  able  the  bank  we  would 
have  found  thirty  "fathoms,  and  over  the  depressed  sandy 
plain  m  the  other  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ;  hot  on  the  bank 
itself  the  depth  rarely  exceeds  ten.  We  sounded  once  and 
again,  and  pulling  across  the  still  ebbing  tide,  she*  ovrr 
nets  as  before,  we  then  folded  down  the  main  sail,  'whleli 
had  been  rolled  up  in  clearing  the  space  for  shaking  loose 
our  herrings  from  the  meshes,  and  ensconcing  ouisetvee  In 
its  folds— for  the  sail  forms  the  fisherman's  hammock — 
composed  ourselves  to  sleep.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
fish,  or  no  neighbouring  boats  to  endanger  our  drift  by 
shooting  their  nets  athwart  our  line.   Bat  the  sleep  of  the 
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barring- fisherman  mnrt  much  resemble  tliat  of  the  watch- 
dog. We  started  up  about  midnight,  and  aaw  an  open  sea 
as  before  ;  hut  the  scene  had  considerably  cluuigcd  since 
we  had  lain  down.  The  breeze  liad  died  into  a  oahn  ;  the 
heavens,  no  longer  dark  and  gray,  were  glowing  with  stars, 
".  the  sea,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  anrface,  appeared 


a  second  sky,  aa  bright  and  starry  aa  the  other ;  with  this 
dinw-nec,  however,  that  all  lta  atara  appeared  comet « : 
the  slightly  tremulous  motion  of  the  snrfaco  elongated  the 
reflected  images,  and  garo  to  each  its  taiL  An  incident 
of  no  onfrcqnent  ocenrrcncc  on  the  fishing  banka  convinced 
us,  tint  though  the  aky  of  atara  rose  above,  and  the  sky  of 
eotneta  spread  below,  wo  had  not  yet  left  tlio  world.  A 
crew  of  south-country  fishermen  liad  allot  their  nets  in  the 
darkness  right  across  those  of  anotiier  boat,  and  in  discn- 
t angling  them,  a  quarrel  ensued.  The  kind  of  clamour,  so 
characteristic  of  a  fisherman's  squabble,  rose  high  in  the 
calm  ;  a  hundred  tongues  seemed  busy  at  once ;  now  one 
boat  took  up  the  controversy,  now  another;  there  were 
threats,  loud  or  low  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  dr» 
nuneialious  oa  all  sides  by  tlie  relatives  of  the  aggrieved 
crew  against  the  southland  men,  with  now  and  then  an  in- 
termingling about  from  tho  strangers,  half  in  defiance,  half 
in  triumplL,  as  net  after  net  swung  free  At  length  the 
whole  wire  disentangled,  and  the  roar  of  altercation  gra- 
dually  sunk  into  a  silence  aa  dead  aa  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

We  awoke  abont  an  hour  before  sunrise.  A  low  bank  of 
fog  lay. thick  on  the  water,  bounding  the  view  on  every 
aide,' while  the  central  firmament  remained  clear  and  blue 
overhead.  The  nearer  boats  seemed  through  the  mist 
huge  misshapen  galliots  manned  by  giants.  We  again  com- 
menced hauling  our  nets,  bo  tho  meahca  were  all  brown 
and  open  as  when  we  had  ea»«  them  out ;  we  raised  to  the 
surface  vast  numbers  of  that  curious  zoophvte,  tho  sca- 

rm-T°th  ™™  toiT  °f  °™  °(  tUp  j™0*1  ancic"t  of  s<T,tti"h 
*lim  star-lish,' that  m7,ondinTthe*ir  thhibrittkTray'sThen 
brought  out  of  the  water,  just  aa  if  they  were  trying  to 
ea*t  a  knot  upon  them,  snaptied  them  across  ;  but  our  en- 
tire draught  of  fish  consisted  of  but  a  young  rock-cod  and 
a  half-starved  whiting.  We  had  miscalculated,  in  the  dark- 
neas,  our  proper  place  on  the  bank,  and  instead  of  sweeping 
over  Ouilliam,  liad  swept  over  the  muddy  hollow  beside 
it ;  and  so  not  a  single  herring  had  we  caught,  though  the 
herrings  lay  by  millions  learce  half  a  mile  away.  It  waa 
now  an  hour  of  flood  ;  and  the  tides  that  had  been  so  long 
bearing  us  down  tho  firth  had  begun  to  well  around  our 
stern  in  minute  eddies,  and  to  float  us  up.  It  had  become 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  our  place  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  fishing-bank,  aa  we  bad  previously  done  to  the 
south  and  west  of  it  The  fog  hid  the  various  landmarks 
as  thoroughly  as  the  darkness  had  hid  them  before ;  and  we 
to  determine  our  position  from  the  depth  of  the 
i  were  busy  In  hauling  their  nets  ; 
drew  in  its  drift,  the  oars  were  manned 
and  tho  sounding-lend  plied,  and  she  took  up  her  place  on 
what  the  crew  deemed  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  bank. 
Bat  the  various  positions  cliosen  as  the  right  ones,  showed 
ns  that  the  matter  left  much  room  for  diversity  of  opinion 
— tlie  fleet,  dimly  seen  in  the  fog,  were  widely  scattered. 
*  Yonder  goes  Aldie,'  said  our  steersman,  pointing  to  the 
boat  of  a  veteran  fisher  of  great  skill,  whose  crew  had  been 
mora  successful  in  their  fishings  for  a  series  of  years  than 
any  other  in  their  village  ;  •  let  us  see  where  "*»•  shoots. ' 
Aldie  went  leisurely  sounding  across  tho  bank,  and  then 
returning  lialf  way  on  his  course,  began  to  cast  out  his 
drift  We  took  up  our  position  n  little  bevond  him  in  the 
lino  of  the  tide,  and  shot  in  the  same  parallel  ;  and  in  a 
f»w  minutes  more  a  full  score  of  boats  were  similarly  em- 
ployed liesidc  us,  all  evidently  taking  mark  by  Aldie.  As 
the  sun  rose  the  mist  began  to  dissipate,  and  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  northern  bind,  and  of  two  of  our  I  icst- known 
landmarks.  A  blue  conical  hillock  in  the  interior,  that 
seems  projected  on  the  southern  side  of  the  base  of  Den- 
weavis,  rose  directly  behind  a  conspicuous  building  that 
occupies  a  rising  ground  on  tlie  coast,  and  a  three-topped 
eminence  in  Easter  Ross  seemed  standing  out  of  the  centre 
of  a  narrow  ravine  that  opens  to  the  sea  near  tho  village  of 
Sltandwick.  la  taking  old  Aldie  for  our  guide,  we  were 
drifting  aa  exactly  over  the  fishing-bank  as  if  we  had 
chosen  our  position,  after  consulting  all  the  various  land- 
marks tlirough  which  iu  place  is  usually  determined. 
It  was  still  a  dead  calm-calm  to  blackness ;  when  in 

light  fitful  airs 


began  to  play  on  the  surface,  Imparting  to  it,  in  irregular 

I >atche«,  a  tint  of  gray.   Fust  one  patch  would  form,  then 
a  second  beside  it  then  a  third,  and  then  for  miles  around 
the  surface,  else  so  silvery,  would  sot-m  frosted  over  with 
gray  ;  the  apparent  breeze  appeared  aa  if  propagating 
itself  from  one  centra]  point    In  a  few  seconds  after,  all 
would  be  calm  aaat  first,  and  then  from  some  other  centre 
tho  patches  of  gray  would  again  form  and  widen  till  the 
wliole  firth  seemed  covered  by  them, 
noise,  as  if  a  thunder-shower  w« 
its  multitudinous  drops,  rose  around  our  boat ;  the  water 
seemed  sprinkled  with  an  infinity  of  points  of  silver,  that 
for  an  instant  glittered  to  the  sun,  and  then  resigned  their 
places  to  other  quick  glancing  points,  that  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  others.    The  ltcrrings  by  millions  and  thou- 
sands of  millions  were  at  play  around  us—  leaping  a  few 
incites  into  the  air,  and  then  falling  ami  disappearing  to 
rise  and  leap  again.   Shoal  rose  beyond  shoal,  till  the 
wliolo  bank  of  Quilliam  seemed  l«eaton  into  foam,  and  the 
low  poppling  sounds  were  multiplied  into  a  roar,  like  that 
of  the  wind  through  some  tall  wood,  that  might  be  heard 
in  tlie  calm  for  miles.   And  again,  the  shoals 
around  us  seemed  to  cover  for  Intndreds  of  sqi 
the  vast  Moray  Kirth.    But  though  they  playfcd 
buoys  by  millions,  not  a  herring  swam  so  low  as 
baulk  of  our  drift.   One  of  the  fishermen  took  up  a  stoue< 
and  flinging  it  right  over  our  second  buoy  into  the  middle 
of  the  shoal,  the  fish  disappeared  from  the  surface  for 
several  fathoms  around.  '  Ah,  there  they  go,'  be  exclaimed, 
'  if  they  go  but  low  enough.    Four  years  ago  I  startled 
thirty  barrels  of  light  fish  into  my  drift  just  by  throwing 
a  stone  among  them.1    We  know  not  what  effect  tho  stone 
might  have  had  on  this  occasion,  but  in  hauling  our  net* 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  we  found  wo  had  captured 
about  eight  barrels  of  fish  ;  and  then  hoisting  sail,  for  a 
light  breeze  from  the  east  liad  sprung  up,  we  made  for  the 
shore  with  a  cargo  of  twenty  barrels.   The  entire  take  of 
the  fleet  next  evening  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number 
— the  singularly  imposing  scene  of  the  morning  had  indi- 
cated too  surely  that  the  shoals  had  spawned  ;  for  the  fish, 
when  sick  and  weighty,  never  play  on  the  surface  ;  and 
before  night,  they  had  swam  far  down  tho  firth  on  their 
return  to  their  deep  water  haunts,  leaving  behind  them  but 


RKLaTXVK  decay  of  the  skxkh. 

Decay  to  tho  mala  sex  is  much  more  rapid  than  m  the 
female,"  In  the  three  years  ending  June  80,  1040,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  among  males  throughout  England  and 
Wales  was  ol8,00«,  while  tho  deaths  among  females  were 
only  499,058,  giving  an  excess  of  male  dent  lis  in  three 
years  of  18,048.  After  this  statement,  it  cannot  a^ioar 
surprising  that  the  number  of  females  in  any  country 
should  notably  exceed  tho  numlter  of  males.  In  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  lxmdon,  there  are  996,000  females  to  878,000 
males,  or  an  excess  of  119,000  lad i ex.  Coupled  with  this 
fact,  and  obviously  depending  on  it,  Is  the  superior  longe- 
vity of  the  female  sex.  micro  did  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  between  1st  July  1839  and  30th  Juno  1810, 
6247  females,  aged  85  and  upwards  ;  whereas  of  the  same 
age,  there  died  only  3954  gentlemen,  leaving  what  is  called 
in  tho  city  '  a  balance'  in  favour  of  the  old  ladies  of  l'2'.'X 
Among  the  females  who  died,  71  had  passed  the  age  of 
100,  but  only  40  mnlea.  There  are  only  three  diseases 
common  to  the  sexes  which  carry  off  more  females  than 
males:  they  are  consumption,  cancer,  and  dropsy.  The 
deaths  by  cluldhirth  form  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
mortality  of  the  female  sex.  The  probation  is  only  8  per 
1000  of  the  total  mortality  ;  and  ns  half  a  million  of  chil- 
dren are  annually  born  in  England  and  Wales,  and  scarcely 
8000  deaths  take  place  In  childbirth,  so  there  is  only  1 
death  to  170  confinements.  The  researches  of  the  re- 
gistrar-general have  brought  to  light  some  singular  results 
with  reference  to  tlie  proportion  iu  which  acute  diseases 
affect  the  two  sexes.  In  the  zymotic  tribe  the  wrifitrmitp 
is  quite  extraordinary.  Thus,  out  of  8191  persons  dying  of 
measles  in  1840  throughout  England  anil  Wales,  4143  were 
males,  and  4051  females— a  difference  of  only  9*2.  Again, 
out  of  17,862  persons  dying  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  same 
year,  8927  were  males,  8935  were  females— a  difference  of 
only  8.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  out  of  14,006 
of  pneumonia,  8177  were  males,  and  only  6629 
Out  of  22,787  dying  of  comTrimon,  12,689  were 
d  only  10,098  females.    The  suiwrior  value  of 
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female  life,  which  this  and  all  statistical  considerations 
tend  to  prove,  and  which  our  insurance-offices,  by  their 
variation  of  rntrs,  acknowledge,  is  not  attributable  to  any 
differences  in  the  original  construction  of  tho  body  (for 
man  is  built  of  stronger  materials  than  womau)  ;  but  first, 
to  tlio  smaller  demand  made  upon  her  vital  power  during 
the  middle  period  of  life  ;  secondly,  to  the  healthier  con- 
dition and  temperature  of  the  female  mind ;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  lesser  amount  of  toil  and  anxiety  which,  in  a  highly 
civilised  country,  falls  to  the  share  of  woman.— Dr  U. 
Ortffory, 

ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  BLACK -LEAD. 

Scientific  journals  mention  the  following  discovery  as  ex- 
plaining tho  origin  and  formation  of  plumbago,  which  is 
chemically  a  carburet  of  iron : — On  demolishing  the  inte- 
rior brickwork  of  tho  iron  furnaces  at  Nidcrbronn  (Lower 
Rhine),  while  the  furnaces  were  still  hot,  a  shower  of 
sparks,  or  of  charcoal  dust,  had  sometimes  been  observed 
to  escape  from  the  crevices  ;  on  examining  whence  the 
sparks  proceeded,  they  were  found  to  come  from  deposits 
of  carbon  amongst  the  stones  of  the  fabric.  This  carbon 
appears  to  liavc  entered  the  finest  fissures  in  n  state  of  va- 
pour, and  to  have  been  deposited  either  in  amorphous  frag- 
ments, or  in  balls,  the  centres  of  which  were  amorphous, 
while  the  outer  i>arts  were  radiated,  and  the  surface  covered 
with  stalagmitic  tubercles.  This  matter  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  plumbago;  it  bums  completely  away,  leaving  only 
a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  'It  must  have  arrived  at  its  jiosi- 
tion  in  a  gaseous  state;  and  appears  to  explain  the  origin 
and  formation  of  plumbago,  which  would  hence  appear  to 
bo  nothing  more  than  carbon  and  a  little  iron  sublimed 
from  deposits  of  anthracite  by  heat,  arming  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  igneous  rooks.  The  discovery  is  one  of  uncommon 
interest,  and  would  form  o"e  of  the  most  important  (if  mo- 
dem  times,  could  it  be  brought  to  Inrar  upon  the  cheap  ar- 
tificial production  of  such  a  valuable  and  extensively-used 
substance  as  plumbago. 


SALT  IN 


iSINIA. 


Red  Sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  stand  32  feet  above  the 
level  of  those  of  tho  Mediterranean — a  difference  of  Irvrl 
much  greater,  distance  considered,  tliaa  tliat  whick  auk- 
sists  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Caspian  set*. 

OLD  LETTERS. 

Old  letters !  oh  then  spare  them — they  are  priceless  far  their  age ! 
I  lave — oh  how  I  lore  to  see  each  yellow  time-stained  pagv ! 
They  tell  of  Joys  that  are  no  more,  of  hopes  that  long  have  fl«d  ; 
Old  letters !  oh  then  spare  them — they  are  sacred  to  the  dead ! 

They  tell  of  times,  of  happy  times  in  years  long,  lcm$  gone  by. 

Of  dear  ones  who  have  ceased  to  live  bat  ia  the  memory : 

They  picture  many  a  bright,  bright  scene,  in  sunny  days  of  yon. 


Old  am  I  too,  and  gray-haired  now— deserted  and  alnrtc. 
And  all  of  those  I  once  could  call  my  friends,  alas '.  arc  gooe; 
Yet  oft  at  midnight's  stilly  hour,  in  solitude's  retreat, 
With  each  one  in  his  silent  tomb,  I  hold  communion  ■■tat. 

Old  letters  I  here  is  one— the  hand  of  youth  U  on  its  face; 
Ah  !  that  was  from  a  brother  young  In  some  far  foreign  piaou  ; 

A  sailor  boy,  beloved  by  all,  fraak,  open-hearted,  brave — 
Cold,  cold  and  lonesome  is  his  rest  beneath  the  Atlantic  wmva. 
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Whilst  speaking  of  this  article  of  food,  It  may  be  as  well 
to  observe,  that  its  use  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  situation  of  the  Abyssinian*.  As  an  easy  illustration  by 
analogy,  it  may  bo  safely  supposed  that  salt  is  a  more  indis- 
pensable necessary  of  life,  and  far  more  expensive  in  that 
country  than  the  purest  white  sugar  is  in  Europe.  Children 
stand  nround  the  mother  whilst  engaged  in  any  manner  in 
which  salt  is  employed,  as  in  England  little  silent  gazers 
are  attracted  arouud  mamma  when  making  sweetened 
dishes.  Good  housekeeping,  with  the  Abyssinian*,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  economical  management  of  their  stnek  of  salt; 
and  among  other  notaMe  modes  of  making  a  little  do  duty 
lor  a  considerable  quantity,  beside*  affording  an  additional 
stimulant  to  the  palate,  is  the  system  of  combining  it  with 
pepper.  An  old  Dutch  method  of  executing  criminals  was 
confining  them  solely  to  the  use  of  bread  in  which  no  salt 
was  contained,  and  which  ultimately  occasioned  death  by 
the  worms  that  were  thus  allowed  t«>  generate  in  the  intes- 
tines. Many  children  in  England  have  I  seen  who  have 
certainly  fallen  victims  to  the  foolish  fear  that  they  would 
ent  too  much  salt;  and  I  believe  tliat  disposition  to  scrofula, 
the  national  disease,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  vegetable  diet 
of  our  children  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  this  simple  condiment,  lie  that  as  it  may,  the 
Abyssinian*  suffer  considerably  in  their  health  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  salt.—  ihivr's  in  Al^Mta,  ly  Charlet 
Johnstun. 

Dv.rnF.FsioN  of  Tin:  Caspian  ska. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was 
ten*  of  the  Caspian  were 

of  those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  This  view 
vv.i'i  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  barometrical  ob- 
tcrvatioti*  ;  but  it  having  been  found  that,  from  the  great 
number  of  stations  across  the  land  separating  the  Caspian 
from  the  sea  of  Azov,  small  errors  had  become  greatly 
magnified,  a  new  survey  was  made  by  the  directions  of  the 
Russian  government.  The  able  mathematicians,  Messrs 
Fuss,  fSavitch,  tind  Stabler,  were  therefore  employed  to 
make  independent  trigonometrical  levelling* ;  and  their 
observations  agreeing  to  within  a  foot  or  two,  give  for  the 
mean  result  Ii3A  English  feet  as  tho  depression — the  pos- 
sible error  l>eing  limited  to  1^  feet,  which  definitively  set- 
tles this  long-pending  geographical  question.  By  recent 
surveys,  it  has  been  also  established  that  the  waters  of  the 


Another, 

Was  found  beneath  a  father's  come  on 
A  stranger  hand  with  kindly  care  conveyed  the  relic 
Old  letters  *  ye  are  priceless !  ye  have  cost  a  widow's  I 

Anothcr-know  I  not  that  hacd  ?  Oh !  the  was  bright  and  fair; 
Too  pure,  too  gentle,  and  too  good,  for  angels  long  to  spare 
ITcr  to  this  esrth  of  grief  and  wo :  well  Death  thou  mlghtVt  be  vai 
Thou  hast  not  such  another  flower  in  all  tby  dark  domain. 

Oh  I  ye  arc  now  the  only  links  that  bind  us  to  the  past ; 
Sweet,  sweet  memorials  of  the  days  too  happy  for  to  la*  ; 
The  tear-drop  fills  again  the  eye  which 
Old  letters  !  ye  are  precious !  ye 
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i  generally  believed  that  the  wa- 
tt least  300  fett  below  the  level 


THE  UT.ENA. 

Ignatius  Pallmo,  in  his  travels  in  Kordofan,  vindicates 
the  hyama  from  tho  charge  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  usually 
brought  agnim>t  it  by  writers  on  natural  history — most  of 
whom  assert  that  tho  animal  Is  untameable,  lie  »y«-h 
the  court  of  a  house  at  Lobeid,  I  saw  a  hymn*  rum  nr 
about  quite  domesticated.  The  children  of  the  jtruprietar 
teased  it,  took  the  meat  thrown  to  it  for  food  out  of  it* 
jaws,  and  put  their  hands  even  into  its  throat,  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  injury.  When  wc  took  our  meab  in  thr 
open  air,  to  enjoy  the  breexe,  as  was  our  general  cu?*^ 
during  the  hot  season,  this  animal  approached  the  t*ile 
without  fear,  snapped  up  the  pieces  that  were  throws  to  it 
like  a  dog,  and  did  not  evince  the  slightest  symptom  of 
timidity.  A  full-grown  hyirna  and  her  two  cuVw  were,  en 
another  occasion,  brought  to  me  for  sale  ;  the  latter  were 
carried  in  arms,  as  you  might  carry  a  lamb,  and  were  not 
even  muzzled.  The  old  one,  it  is  true,  had  a  rope  rotuwi 
its  snout,  but  it  had  t>cen  led  a  distance  of  twelve  mDes  by 
a  single  man  without  having  offered  tho  ^lightest  rcsi*- 
!  tance.  The  Africans  of  this  quarter  do  not  even  reckon  the 
hyama  among  the  w  ild  beasts  of  their  country,  for  they  an 
not  afraid  of  it. 

ORTCIN  OF  TUi:  WORD  TARIFF. 

The  puzzling  name  '  tariff' is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Tarifa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
most  southern  i«oint  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Cipe 
Matapan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Morea.  Tarifa  was  the  last 
stronghold  which  the  Moors  disputed  with  the  Christian*, 
and  Is  st  ill  within  three  leagues  of  the  empire  of  Motooro. 
When  the  Moors  held  possession  of  both  the  pittara  of 
Hercules,  it.  was  here  that  they  levied  contributions  bf 
vessels  entering  the  Mediterranean— whence  the 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEETING  AT  YORK. 

Tnx  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
met  tills  year  at  York  during  the  week  between  the  26th 
September  and  3d  October,  being  its  fourteenth  assem- 
blage, and  its  second  visit  to  that  ancient  city,  where 
it  was  originally  planned  nnd  constituted.  Favoured 
during  the  whole  time  with  brilliant  weather,  gather- 
ing in  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  of  English  seasons, 
and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  striking  from  their  antique 
grace  and  magnificence,  it  was  an  extremely  pleasant 
affair,  to  all  at  least  who,  like  myself,  went  in  the 
pure  simplicity  of  a  love  of  science  and  of  science's 
cultivators,  and  with  no  trying  or  tasking  part  to  sus- 
tain in  the  performances.  Arriving  the  day  before  the 
meeting — a  party  of  three — we  lost  no  time  in  making 
our  way  to  the  place  of  reception  in  the  Guildhall  of 
the  city,  where  we  found  the  usual  bureaux  established 
for  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  individual  mem- 
bers, under  an  oaken  roof  which  had  probably  seen 
the  entertainments  of  the  mayors  of  York  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  North  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
There  was  the  usual  difficulty  about  lodgings,  the  poorest 
of  all  clasaes  of  gentlemen  being,  as  in  all  other  places 
where  the  association  has  met,  objects  of  unbounded 
cupidity  to  those  who  had  any  room  to  spare ;  but  we 


at  length  obtained  centrally  situated  and 


nfortable 


quarters  in  an  ancient  mansion  near  the  river,  the 
vicarage,  we  were  told,  of  the  adjoining  church.  This 
matter  being  settled,  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  about  for 
the  gratification  of  our  curiosity ;  and  first  we  proceeded 
to  the  meeting  of  the  general  committee  in  one  of  the 
council-rooms  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall.  Here  we 
found  the  principal  members  of  the  association  already 
assembled,  and  in  full  deliberation  on  arrangements. 

Around  a  long  table  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
Gothic  room,  lighted  through  stained  glass,  are  ranged 
the  venerable  chiefs  of  the  British  philosophical  world, 
while  others  sit  on  forms  extending  along  the  walls; 
about  a  hundred  in  all  being  present  There  is  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  claims  of  the  rising  science  of  ethnology, 
or  investigation  of  the  physical  characters  of  nations, 
to  be  placed  in  a  section  by  itself,  instead  of  being 
grafted  on  the  medical  one,  which  has  always  been  felt 
M  a  withered  branch  of  the  association.  One  or  two 
cultivators  of  this  science,  from  the  side  walls,  make  a 
spirited  remonstrance  against  the  Mezentian  arrange- 
ment, and  several  of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  the 
table  endeavour  by  soft  words  to  conciliate  them.  At 
length,  some  concessions  being  made,  the  ethnologists 
are  satisfied  and  silenced.  Meanwhile  many  others  of 
the  leading  savans,  taking  little  interest  in  these  prelimi- 
naries, are  whispering  to  each  other,  or  scribbling  letters 
for  home.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  ascertain 
an  extensively  knowing  friend— the  names  of 


such  of  the  principal  figures  as  we  were  not  previously 
acquainted  with.  And,  first,  who  is  that  robust  man  in 
clerical  dress,  with  a  plain  and  homely,  but  intelligent 
face,  not  unlike  what  we  conceive  of  Robert  Burns  ? — it 
is  the  very  reverend  Dr  Peacock,  so  long  the  pet  mathe- 
matician of  Cambridge,  and  now  Dean  of  Ely;  the  pre- 
sident-elect, moreover,  of  the  association  for  the  present 
year.  And  who  is  the  young  Yorkshire-squire- like  man, 
with  the  florid  good-natured,  yet  most  gentleman-like 
face,  near  the  dean,  and  at  the  head  of  the  table  ? — that 
is  the  Earl  of  Rosae,  the  president  about  to  demit  his 
authority,  and  who  has  of  late  years  acquired  such 
celebrity  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  telescope.  Near  him  is  an  elderly,  but 
hale  and  good-looking  man  in  grayish  hair,  and  a  plain 
coloured  dress — that  is  Colonel  Sabine,  so  noted  for  a 
particular  class  of  investigations  in  physics.  Next  to 
him,  with  locks  still  more  silvered,  and  a  pallid  but 
reflective  countenance,  sits  Sir  David  Brewster,  now 
amongst  our  savans  of  oldest  standing,  and  here  parti- 
cularly interesting  as  the  acknowledged  father  of  the 
British  Association.  A  middle-aged,  gentleman-like 
man,  with  a  finely-carried  head,  and  dark  intellectual 
eyes,  rises  to  speak  on  somo  point  of  arrangement — 
that  is  Mr  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist,  author  of 
the  great  work  on  the  Silurian  System,  and  who  em- 
ploys his  leisure  and  fortune  unstintedly  in  prosecuting 
his  favourite  inquiries  in  other  regions  besides  Britain. 
These  are  the  principal  members  near  the  head  of  the 
table ;  but  casting  our  eyes  into  the  recesses  of  the  room, 
we  quickly  discern  others  of  not  less  note.  At  the  lower 
end,  for  instance,  sit  two  men  who  have  just  come  in, 
the  more  robust  of  the  pair — he  with  the  rough  florid 
face,  gray  eyes,  and  grizzled  hair  worn  deep  over  his 
strongly  perceptive  forehead— is  Dr  Whewell,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  the  other,  pale 
and  slender,  with  nervous  activity  speaking  so  power- 
fully through  his  face  and  frame,  is  Professor  Forbes  of 
Edinburgh,  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  though  most 
generally  known  for  his  recent  investigations  of  the 
glaciers.  The  talk  of  the  meeting  is,  that  it  is  to  be  a 
•good'  one.  There  is,  however,  one  blank  which  all 
deeply  regret — namely,  that  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  Dr  Buckland,  in  consequence  of  sudden  domestic 
calamity.  Even  in  a  section  usually  rich  beyond  the 
rest  in  attendance,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  this 
disappointment  to  bo  very  great ;  and  in  an  individual 
so  popular,  the  cause  of  non-appearance  is  an  additional 
subject  of  lament 

Afternoon  service  in  that  glorious  old  minster  occu 
pied  the  next  hour  most  gratifyingly.  Dinner  then  had 
its  claims,  and  these  were  attended  to.  Dropping  there- 
after in  a  gossiping  humour  into  the  Guildhall,  we 
found  Professor  Sedgwick  Gust  arrived)  endeavouring 
to  establish  hU  identity  at  the  lifc-r 
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Pointing  to  the  ticket  which  bore  the  places  of  meeting 
and  names  of .  pros identa  in  radiating  fashion,  '  Why,' 
•aid  ha  to  my  companion.  4 1  aia  one  of  the  rays  of  the 
star  [baring  been  president  at  'Cambridge},  and  yet 
they  don't  know  me.'  Very  »ore  did  we  feet  that  the 
young  man,  seeing  him  now,  ceroid  not  fail  to  know 
him  on  any  future  occasion.  Having  seen  the  mirthful 
professor  invested  with  the  full  privileges  of  the  ireek, 
we  proceeded  to  a  conversazione  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Philips,  one  of  the  few  resident  members  whose  fame- 
is  of  wide  extent.  We  f.rund  this  gentleman  occu- 
pying an  antique  house  fortuerh-  connected  with  At 
Mary's  Abbey i  and  conveniently  sit  anted  near  the 
museum  and'  lecture -room  of  the  Yorkshire  lliiloso- 
pbical  Society.  Hero  wo  wore  plunged  into  a  dense 
mass  of  learned  persons,  filling  two  rooms  even  while 
they  stood,  and  comprehending  nearly  all  of  any  note 
who  had  as  yet  arrived  in  York.  Having  interchanged 
a  few  words  with  oar  entertainer,  I  was  free  to  roam 
about  the  rooms  in  search  of  old  acquaintances. 
Meeting  with  inch  persona,  and  hearing  of  all  their 
doings  since  the  former  assemblage,  is  always  felt  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable,  circumstances  attending  the 
weeks  of  the  British  Association.  Jt  was  already  known 
that  there  was  to  be  an  ample  store  of  good  papers 
at  the  section*,  and  that  the  fersmntl  of  the 
fag  was  also  to  be  brilliant  Pleasurable 
therefore,  beamed  tltrongh  every  countenance.  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  and  overhear  the  mutual  greetings 
of  many  puirs  and  groups  a*  they  encountered  here  for 
the  first  time  since  perhapH  the  hut  meeting,  or  some 

one  of  tarhcr  date.    4  How  are  you,  Dr  ?    Glad  to 

see  you  here.  Hope  you  are  to  read  a  paper  i '  And  so 
forth.  Many  were  the  aspects,  styles  of  dress,  and  de- 
meanour of  these  sons  of  divine  philosophy-— some  very 
grave  men.  some  very  lively;  some  in  ultra  sober,  some 
in  gay  and  fashionable  attire;  some  thin,  sharp,  and 
pule,  as  befits  the  hnxerer  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  others 
florid,  robust  and  eveu  burly,  as  if  they  were  daily  en- 
gaged in  rude  exercises.  One  feature  was,  however, 
nearly  universal— a  certain  expansion  of  the  head  which 
habit  teaches  us  to  associate  on  all  occasions  with  supe- 
rior intellect.  It  was  interesting  for  one  who  knew  few 
of  the  company  by  name,  to  reflect  that  hardly  one  of 
the  individuals  who  jostled  him  in  these  rooms  bat  bore 
some  high  part  in  the  field  of  letters  or  science,  and 
Would  be  missed  and  lamented  amongst  his  countrymen 
If  hi*  light  were  to  be  removed  from  its  place. 

The  association,  as  is  well  known,  divides  itself  into 
seven  sections,  distinguished  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  each  of  which  meets  every  day  of  the  week  from 
eleven  to  three  o'clock  in  some  conveniently- fitted  hall  or 
large  room*  under  u  distinct  president  and  officers.  This 
arranfictneut  renders  it  of  course  impossible  for  the 
members  to  witness  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  business; 
but,  to  make  matters  as  easy  as  possible,  programmes 
of  the  whole  designed  proceeding!  are  published  every 
morning,1  and  from  these  one  may  select  'Objects  to  which 
to  give  his  attention,  according  as  his  taste  or  his  sense 
of  their  variqus  values  may  incline.  The  medical, 
atiiiuticul,  aud  mechanical  sections  were  on  this  occa- 
sion thinly  attended ;  the  chemical,  aoologieal,  and 
physical  moderately ;  and  the  geological  largely.  The 
last,  indeed,  seems  to  be  at  all  times  the  leading  de- 
partment of  the  association.  The  great  writers  in  the 
science  are  always  present  t  hence  curiosity :  tlien  the 
comparative  inteihgibleaasa  ud  popular  interest  of  the 
duhjeeXis  attractive.  What  is  strange,  there  is  gene- 
rally almost  o4  many  ladies  as  gentlemen  present  On 
this  vcuisiuD,  the  geologist!  had  fur  their  phce  of  meet- 
ing a  large  old  fabric  in  the  beautiful  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  ruins  of  6t  Mary's  Abbey,  the  hosprttum, 
namely,  or  house  for  tho  entertainment  of  strangers 
belonging  to  that  ancient  monastery.*  Formed  of  stone 
in,  scmif<iotbio  fashion  below,  it  presents  a  super- 


by  masses  of  timber  ^vTueh"  Tuul  sheltered.  Catholic' 
pilgrims  of  yore,  did  the  most  sprightly  ti'^i&fefn 
sciences  how  find  it*  chosen  home,  Cm  a  ptttforrrV  at 
the  upper  end,  with  a  green  doth  teifch'iu,  IWW^  '/iAt 
the  officers  of  the  section,  having  gen^ertu*ry  large  erortrt* 
and  fignrcs  suspended  upW  the  waU  behipd  thferrL  *  'tn 
the  centre  sits  the  preses,  Mr  Warburton.  M.  P.,  pffarlrfc^nt 
of  thefleologieal  Society,  and  a  realons  K^-worJarijflri- 
quirer  iiUo  this  ac^ce-^-a  taR,  middle-aged  man,  ol'vrpll- 

ttnatce^Byhis  side  Steht'gef^v^^^ 
De  la  Beche,  Murchison,  and  Sedgwick ;  also,  verV 'fre- 
quently, the  blithe-faced  Marquis  of  IvOtthamptbrf,' w^rm 
throughout  these  raeetmp  was  corittrniaBy  geftfinr ;ta}> 
to  say  something  cheerful,  eyteouraging;  and  gmfl  wmrt 
men  "and  things,  arid  never  Bcemed  one  mdtnent  cmt'  of 
humour.  Here,  Wo,  sat  very  toafo^urfly,  jfi  hfs^dHjictW 
as  secretary,  the  youthful  Professor  Anitedi1©!,  Kin  if** 
College,  l^ondon,  author  of  a  cbhiprcbeus!Ve!trtca«'»>?'oii 
the  science, 'descriptive  and  ecbhonuc; tmd  whoifclcj&Ti 
intelligent  countenance  lent  dmrtctertotne  siceiieV  F6rj- 
therto  t-lie  extremity  might  perhaps  be  seen  A*' vener- 
able John  Taylor,  general  secretary,  or  Mr  Sopwftn  of 
Newcastle,  so  well  known  for  his  ingenious'  iflusti'utiiirr* 
of  ttie  science  by  means  of  wooden  triodefs.  Atfoflitr 
flgnre  frequently  seen  on  thf  geological  platft)rtri  :*» 
one  extremely  noticeable  on  account  of  unusual  tetlftie1* 
—the  young  Earl  of  Ennisklllen.  This  nobleSxttn 'be- 
longs to  a  class  whom  we  may  hope  to  see  extended 
in  numbers  ere  many  years  elapse.  Itt  ebuiparry  VHfh 
two  other  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  he  has  for  a  feqg 
lime  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  fossils.  Every 
summer  these  personages  mav  he  met  in  Berlin;  Tie 
and  the  other  capitals  of  continental  Europe,  not 
Ihrtr  compatriots,  bent  on  mere  amusement  or  at 
the  gratification  of  taste  by  the  sight  of  object*  "of 
art,  but  studying  the  various  coHections  of  the  oiftahte 
remains  of  the  ancient  world,  and  accnmpHshing  ex- 
changes between  superflnous  specimens  from  tilefr  own 
collection,  and  equally  superfluous  but  different  sjnrihle* 
from  the  museums  under  their  inspection.  TboJ,  tttrhe 
giving  themselves  a  delightful  occupation,  they  are1,  «tt- 
plnving  their  large  leisure  and  means  in  the  perfort  '" 
of  a  service  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  ontf  of  qo 
Importance. 

A  *  scene'  which  took  place  at  the  second  dajrs  meet- 
ing of  this  section  mav  be  brieflr  touched  Upon.  The 
Dean  of  York,  a  gentleman  in  advanced  age,  had;  ft 
appeared,  formed  a  wish  to  overthrow  at  one  blow  the 
whole  structure  of  facts  which  the .geologist*  bare 
reared  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  whimsicality 
of  the  attempt  would  have  caused  the  section 1  to  rejefct 
such  a  paper  from  any  man  of  inferior  note  ;  but  the 
local  importance  of  its  author,  and  dread  of  bdnfc'fc!- 
cused  of  fear  to  meet  such  an  opponent;  determined 
them  to  give  It  a  hearing.  When  this  was  fcnowntto 
the  morning  of  Friday,  a  vast  mitHitude'floclted  to  the 
section,  and  thus  gave  additional  importance  to  what 
was  at  best  a  kind  of  indecent  oddity  in  the  cQurse  of 
the  proceedings.  In  due  time,  the  dean,  a  taR  and  Ve^ 
nerahle  figure,  with  an  air  of  imperturbable  composure, 
walked  through  the  crowd,  and  took  his  place  by  htvb 

which  he  read  with  a  nrm  voice,  was  onenj  ana  eie- 
gantly  expressed,  but  otherwise  was  a  most  extradrd*. 
nary  production.   To  the  mind  of  the  writer,' the'  wfjins 
of  those  collections  of  facts  and  illustrations,  which Hie 
geologists  have  made  during  forty  years,  seemed  to  hive" 
existed  in  vain.   He  first  presented  a  set  of  objection* 
against  the  view  of  the  Earth's  early  hbrtoty  given  b 
I>r  Buekland  in  his  Bridgcwater  Treatise,  and 
ceeded  to  develop  a  theory  of  his  own, 
oil  the  phenomena  m  a  manner  desigttgB  toreancetwn  | 
within  a  Very  brief  snare  of  time.   The  theory  was  t 
wilder  dreatn  than  any  of  BurnetTs  er  Wood  ward's,  arid 


rftxuetuxo  wo/u pooed  of  briuk*  iu  a  frame  of  oaken  such  as  could  hot  be  listened  to  with  gravity  bt*inf  one 
beams,  after  Uie  fashwn  follewcd  so  frequently  in  the  acquainted  with  the  science;  ydf  amidst  thir  lauphter 

™i  1  •»*» •^^,*rm*.««j 
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to  the  end,  when  «&  quietly  sat  down  beside 
jTarburton.  By  previous  arrangement,  the  duty  of 
?piyihg  to  this  attack— for  such  it  was— liad  been  con- 
Jtad  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  oratorical  powers 
are  acknowledged  to  bo  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
jT^rethreu.  ;  Up,  therefore^  J»e  rose,  and  commenced  a 
iweccbjWhjch.  enchained  tho  audience  for  an  liour  and  a 
lud£  alttruattly  charming  tlieui  with  its  vast  learning, 
i^o(  throwing  them  otT  their  gravity  by  the  most  amus- 
ing and  grotesque  illustrations.  The  geologists,  it  ap- 
peurs,  in ,  their  private  meetings,  are  accustomed  to 
great  hiUtudu  of  discourse :  they  speak  of  such  meet- 
.mgs'.jaa  tlieir  4 geological  pghta.'  It  waa  not  therefore 
,  fox  more  reasons  than  one,  that  this  speech 
,  several  severe  hit*,  at  the  assailing  party. 
I  at  the  same  tJuue  be  observed,  that  the  speech  waa 
.  cy  itself  to  what  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
Jejl  forth,  with  reference  to  any  man  of  inferior  years, 
^profession,  or  tank.  And  it  was,  after  all,  the  lightning 
thai  loves  to  play,  not  wound;  nor  did  tho  lively  professor 
hesitate  to  make  hiuiself  tlie  subject  of  some  httle  mirth 
r-a^  where,  having  U»°d  the  word  below  lor  above,  and 
J^ga  produced  a  titter,  lie  said  there  was  such  a  dance 
if  atoms,  such  a  yeolvgical  pulku  guiug  through  his  braiu, 
jjyuat  he  hardly  knew  what  words  hu  was  using ;  and  on 
apqthor  occasion,  when,  having  said  tliat  the  one  tiling 
.Was,  a*  certaiiuy  identical  with  tho  other  as  that  duii 
row  nf  ladies  (pointing  to  the  belles  oa  the  front  form) 
iw.ere  of  the  same  species  with  himself,  he  paused  at  the 
atn%  ^blch  tlu*  contrast  excited,  and,  laughingly  re- 
flecting on  his  gwu  extraordinary  couuteoauoe,  said, 
^rbaps,  the  ladies  may  not  think  it  much  of  a  compli- 
ment to  be  thought  of  the  same  species  with  mcl' 
The,  whole  scene  was  amusing  in  the  extreme ;  but  I 
ihink  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  both 
parties  woultl  have  been  more  regarded  if  no  such 
fight  '  had  taken  place.  As  often  happens;  more  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  this  unprofitable  controversy  than 
to; any  other  subject  which  came  before  the  association 
l)UT>ugheut  the  wuek. 

jj.JXbo  Zoological  Section  met  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  chambers  devoted  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  It  was  chiefly  presided  over 
by  Dr  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester,  an.  aged  man  of 
alight  figure,  known  respectfully  in  the  philosophical 
^orhi  for  a  laborious  work  in  natural  history.  The 
appearances  held  forth  by  this  section  of  late  years  have 
partaken  of  the  great  improvement  which  ha*  taken 
place,  during  that  time,  in  the  spirit  and  pursuits  of 
naturalists.  From  being  chroniclers  of  dry  facts,  and 
enumerators  of  species,  zoologists  have  within  twenty 
years  became  philosophical  inquirers.  And  from  the 
early  age  of  many  of  these  men,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped 
that  we  ahajl  see  this  spirit  wax  in  strength  instead  of 
going  back.  Tho  chief  naturalists  present  are  young 
men*  Un  a  front  form  you  may  observe  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  them — Professor  Balfour  of  Glasgow,  Dr  Carpenter, 
so  well  known  by  his  works  on  Physiology,  General  and 
Human  ;  Professor  Edward  Forbes  of  King's  College, 
London,  whose  investigations  of  the  distribution  of  ma- 
rine animal  life  have  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention  i 
Professor  Owen,  the  first  comparative  physiologist  of 
his  day.  Various  are  tho  aspects  of  these  men — Owen, 
plain,  with  dark  lustrous  eyes;  Forbes,  a  handsome, 
oli^'Complcxionod  youth,  with  long  hair  smoothed 
a^ff/.to  one  aide;  Carpenter,  pale,  blue-eyed,  hawk- 
rosed,  keen,  grave,  reflective.  The  papers  and  remarks 
of  these  three  men  were  of  great  value,  and  their  services 
were  also  extended  to  the  geological  section.  But  who  is 
that  little  iutelligeut-looking  man  in  a  faded  naval  uni- 
form, who  ia  so  invariably  seen  in  a  particular  central  teat 
in  this  section  ?  That,  gentle  reader,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  meat  interesting  men  who  attend  the  association. 
He  is  oury  a  private  in  the  mounted  guard  (preventive 
service),  at  an  obscure  part  of  the  Cornwall  coast,  with 
four  shillings  a- day,  and  a  wife  and  nine  children,  most 
of  whose  education  he  has  himself  to  conduct  He  never 


tastes  the  luxuries  which  are  so  common  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  and  even  amongst  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
working-classes;  he  lias  to  mend  with  lus  own  hands 
every  sort  of  thing  that  can  wear  or  break  in  his  house. 
Yet  Charles  Peach  is  a  votary  of  natural  history — not 
a  student  of  tlie  science  in  books,  for  he  cannot  afford 
books,  but  an  investigator  by  sea  and  sho'it,  a  collector 
Of  aoophytes  and  echinodcrmato,  strange  creature*, 
many  of  which  are  as  yot  hardly  known  to  man :  these 
be  ooUoota,  preserves,  and  describes;  and  every  year 
does  he  come  up  to  the  British  Association  with  a  few 
novelties  of  this  kind,  accompanied  by  illustrative  papers 
and  drawings;  thus,  under  circumstances  the  very  oppo- 
site of  those  of  such  men  as  Lord  Enniskillen,  adding, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  is  unusually  elated,  for  he  has 


mode  the  discovery  of  a  holothuria  with  twenty  tenta- 
cula,  a  species  of  the  echinodermata,  which  Kdward 
Forbes,  in  his  book  on  star-fishes,  had  said  was  never  yet 
observed  in  tlie  British  seas.  It  may  be  of  small  moment 
to  you,  who,  mayhap,  know  nothing  of  holothuriaa,  but 
it  is  a  considerable  thing  to  the  fauna  of  Britain,  and  a 
rant  matter  to  a  peer  private  of  the  Cornwall  mounted 
guard,  And,  accordingly,  he  will  go  homo  in  a  few  days, 
full  of  the  glory  of  his  exhibition,  and  strung  anew  by 
the  kind  notice  taken  of  him  by  the  masters  of  the 
science,  to  similar  inquiries,  difficult  us  it  may  be  to  pro- 
secute them  under  such  a  complication  of  duties,  profes- 
sional and  domestic.  But  he  has  still  another  subject 
of  congratulation ;  for  Dr  Carpenter  has  kindly  given 
him  a  microscope  wherewith  to  observe  the  structure  of 
lus  favourite  animals,  an  instrument  for  which  lie  has 
sighed  for  many  years  in  vain.  Uonost  Peach,  humble 
as  is  thy  home,  and  simple  thy  bearing,  thou  art  an 
honour  even  to  this  assemblage  of  nobles  and  doctors ; 
nay,  more,  when  I  consider  everything,  thou  art  an 
honour  to  human  nature  it  self ;  for  where  is  the  heroism 
like  that  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  independent  poverty? 
and  such  heroism  is  thine! 

The  Physical  Section  was  for  ono  morning  popularly 
attractive,  namely,  when  Lord  Kossc  described  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  encountered  in  tlie  construction  of  his 
telescope.  His  lordship  hud  a  model  prepared,  by  which 
to  convey  as  sensible  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  actual 
structure  of  this  mighty  tube,  and  the  arrangements  for 
its  use;  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  exposition 
referred  to  the  laborious  processes  for  founding  and 
polLnhiug  the  speculum.  Here,  certainly,  the  forethought, 
care,  and  trouble  called  into  employment,  had  been  alto- 
gether extraordinary,  and  such  as  common  minds  could 
never  have  encountered:  each  object  seemed  only  to 
have  been  attained  after  a  vast  amount  of  preparation 
and  trial ;  and  still,  tlirough  the  whole  course  of  opera- 
tions, the  danger  of  sudden  accident  undoing  all  that 
had  been  done  was  continually  imminent  His  lord- 
ship's style  of  address  waa  easy  and  graceful,  and  his 
language  extremely  simple  and  perspicuous.  His  great 
telescope  was,  it  appeared,  only  newly  finished,  and  had 
not  yet  been  employed ;  but  with  another  of  only  three 
feet  diameter,  lie  had  already  resolved  distant  patches  of 
light  in  the  heavens — the  remotest  of  the  class  of  objects 
called  sidereal  nebula*— into  distinct  Stars,  showing  that 
they  were  clusters  of  stars  similar  to  that  to  which  our 
sun  belongs,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  which  constitute 
our  Milky  Way.  What  hew  revelations  of  the  more 
distant  fields  of  the  Creator's  glory  are  to  be  elicited 
by  the  six-feet  speculum,  it  win  be  for  time  to  show. 
The  evening  of  Thursday  waa  devoted  to  a  general 

Booms,  where  the  Karl  of 


of  president  tbe  Latter  delivering  On  the  occasion  a  long 
address  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  was  rather  a  dull  affair ;  but  other  evenings, 
spent  in  the  same  place,  were  more  agreeable.  One 
night  was  enlivened  by  a  recital  from  Mr  Lyetl  of 
the  recent  fossil  discoveries  in  America.  Another  was 
rendered  still  mora  agreeable  by  an  account  of  certain 
discoveries  in  India.   The  demonstrator  on  this 
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lout  occasion  was  1  >r  falconer,  a  rotwig  medical  man 
recently  returned  from  India  on  leave.  The  members, 
on  entering  this  esrening,  were  surprised  by  tjie  picture 
<>f  a  turtukc  displayed  on  the  green  screen  above  tho 
speaker*  liead.  exhibiting  an  aiuinul  the  tame  in  form 
as  ordinary  land-tortoises,  but  about  twelve  feet  long. 
Strange  «•  it  m  iy  ar*m,  remains  of  this  huge  auintal,  to 
which  the  naius  of  ( ulloSvOKhelya  Atlas  has  icii  given, 
are  found  in  «•...•  -  ipi  iticial  gravel  upon  the  bivalik 
hills ;  eorue  of  these  were  shown,  particuliirly  one  of  tlvc 
leg  bnne\  tho  similarity  of  winch,  to  the  correspond- 
ing bono  <>C  the  insxloru  diminutive  »t>ei  itw  whs  easily 
reengniaodt  .  It  appears  aliat  this  and  a  vast  number  of 
ottier  anbnala,  elsewhere  found  in  tho  tertiary  strata,  are. 
in  that-  part  of  thv  world,  d»*fovurcd  in  tho  moro  recent 
gravels,  •  >.ur,  tb.it  the  tertiary  »p  ■■•  -  ■■'•■'■}'  hare  lived 
in  certain  districts  down  to  a  time  tiearex  to  our.  own  era. 
And  this  idea  lJr  Falconer  cwimewkd  in.  a  .very  inte- 
n  -to..-  ii  i  with  mythic  traditions of  JLudia,  Kfmp^ 
tiro  of  enormous  tortoise*,  one  e»f  which  was  fabled  to 
support  the  elephant  by  which  the  w  urld  w  as  supported. 
It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  thc.se  legends  referred  to 
animals  which  had  been  living  in  tin-  early  at;««  of  man* 
ktrnU  but  which  have  for  many  ccuturie*  1"m-m  extiiu  L 
The  plain  and  perspicuous,  yet  arresting  address  of  Dr 
Falconer,  was  universally  allowed  a  high  place  among 
tho  scientific  affairs  of  tho  week,  lie  ha*  made  a  most 
important  contribution  to  geology,  and  the  ample  speci- 
men* which  be  lots  brought  home  enrich  the  museum* 
to  which  th«y  have  boon  presented.  Hi*  services  ore 
the  more  cxeditablu  to  hjin*''lf,  that,  placed  in  charge 
of  the  l«»uiiu-  garden  ii]>on  the  5>ivalik  hill4,  he  lud 
little  menns  of  cultivating  the  science  in  any  of  the 
more  ordinary  method*.  When  a  canal  excavation 
near  the  garOun  exposed  to  him  a  rich  txcuMiry  of 
fossil  bonus,  laj  bad  no  means  of  studying  hi  order  to 
ascertain  what  these  were;  but  he  took  an  original 
nietlnNl— he  went  oil*  to  the  woods  and  wilderness,  and 
fchotanim.il*.  from  which  he  might  study  comparative 
anatomy ;  and  by  a  fefureuae  to  tboc,  he  w  as  uble  to 
refer  the  fossils  to  their  jumper  species.  What  a  vrown- 
iug  to  years  of  toil,  thu*  to  be  alio  at  length  to  conic 
before  w«:  uf  the  uma*  intelligent  audiences  in  Kurope. 
and  enchain  them  w  iUi  deacriplivns  uf  such  novelties  in 
biuimn  knowledge ! 

Another  evening  Was  devoted  to  a  ball,  which,  how- 
ever, could  M-an.i  ly  ie  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
soirees,  tJit.^  only  peculiar  features  befog  a  ratlier  poor 
orchestra  ehuifjiug  from  the  end  of  the.  room,  and  two 
coujJea  attempting  to  dance  polkas  in  us  many  small 
opcuuup  of  the  crowd.  Here  precisely  the  same  groups 
of  philosophers  might  be  .s.c;i  l^ijgiiig  al>ont  as  on  other 
o<ira»ion«.  On  i'rielay  afiernwu,  Karl  1  iuvUHam.  us 
pr^-ident  of  thu  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Sock  ty,  enter- 
i.ui.cd  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  members  At 
dmncj-  in  the*  moat  sumptuous  style.  Ilia  .lordslup's 
benevolent  and  amiable  character  Ml  conspicuous  on 
tjiis  oeca>uju,  and  jartii  ularly  iu  the  manner  In  which 
ruiiilueled  the  proceedings  of  the  eyetting.  It  was 
*n^»t  interesiang  to  see  him  nt  the  head  of  the  range 
ui  tielles,  <:<  ntring  a  I'Og  line  of  the  highest  Intelhi'- 
tual  men  of  his  »!ay— well-intending  rank  and  wealth 
thus  associating  "with  natural  distinction  iu  a  manucr 
honourable  U)  Lnitli.  Wlji  revex  tl:e  eye  was  i'.-Ut 
along  the  lines,  of  guests,  it  bdu-M  men  of  name;  not, 
as  oMi  ;i  happens,  ^enujdng  a  waste  of  ordinary  people, 
hut  tlucily  jtuddi:d  with  scarcely  any  trace  at  suji  Ln- 
terveutiou.  Right  opposite  to  mv  was  Justus  l.ieblg, 
who  juia  of  late  arhie  ved  so  much  Jlritish  fanif>  by  his 
chcroieal  research's  and  publications,  a  hamlaome  d«rk- 
comple.\iontd  ^nan  about  forty,  with'  atrong  piTropflro 
lV-ultics  (the  reverse  i^"  the  ««ual  (Jermnn  brain"),  ilark 
r»Ud  eyes,  and  an  aquiline  viaaML  livable  him  was 
lVoS.>sor  Graham  or  Ix>ndon,  rlauked  by  a  gronp  of 
other  euiiiK  ut  i.'he'ousts.  ft  may  bcfebc  remarked,  that 
Professor  Liebigl  .M.  MatfcUoch  and  othc-r  foreignera 
w  huatletiili-d  the  nveetingof  the  association,  wort;  lodged 
and  entertained  throughout  the  week  at  the  expense 


of  the  local  fund*  i  a  degree  of  hospital! 
they,  were  tjuite  unprepared,  and  whk  h 
honour  on  t lie  City  of  TorK. 


Whatever  l>e  the  general  opinion  regarding  frVe' "fert* 
tish  .VsiKscTiiHort,  the-1  week  during  svhich  it  slti  la  abrak  s 
Oh  '  v  •!•.•  nu  nil^rs  to  br>  cue  of  pleasant  excite mcftt.  . 
That  tt  ircidly  doca  aOmethiiiK  oireet  ami  f  uUtanUiU.  f»T  t 

the  advanoemeot  of  sci«nce,  its  records  tpa^Lfj 
many  able  and  interesting  matters  are  hrpULdU 
larger  audiences  at  its  sei  tiniial  meetings  tn.-m 
otherwise  be-  obtained  for  thorn.  Js  erideTrt  rb  liTl. '•'~trOSft 
beHovo'thc'  prinripal  ra-neflt<  ptrrftired  %f  liVit6sb&*tM' 
Ie^s  Wrfetttii  kind.    Oftfuf  tM«e  la-lhe  atimokaai  \»-kiHa 
it  fives' tmrrind  ia  tlvefahoes wrrirh  ltvints.  >Tbeftitrrid 
local  eturiorrt,  who  ulaoosQ  ainka  f»r-wanVuf  eaH^nmWr 
ment  ummKSjt  hi*,  mayhiep,  commurcuU  cciu_ 
ei.'.vys  a  strung  impetus  from  the  deference  v 
sues  ou  these  occasions  paid  'to  science  .tflnl^fA'  , 
Karno.l,   Young  and  fresh  minds,  on  th«  otirTook  fbr 
fields  of  exe/thm.  nre  by  theise  mesJTa  rlraw^  it^WHP 
Hrtte  uf  prrtloscrprncdl  iivr^stlgaHwiJ1  *lA''ii<tttU<»m«d  Urf 
twwideruble  drnnding  in  onn  «>f  the  aertinns,  expressed 
to  ma  hi*  cniininn  that  ooc  half  of  thu  leading  nieo 
iu  the  oa»)eialion  are  it*  own  e.hildryji,  peraoaa.  wbiuii  it 
Ua*  aUiiMuated  and  nurtured  into  phim^ophiq  hippjuL 
The  oasociaUon,  it  must  also  W  remarked,  baa  the  uaejbl 
merit  of  being  of  no  exclusive  spirit.    Men  <  f  all  "hinds 
meet  In  it:  no  philosophical  doctrines'  or  Views',  wlMV 
do  not  positively  outrage  Avrwy,  an»  her*  doTiaBdajf 
hmHiu*.    The  spirit  of  tho  institution  is.  1  woaM  say. 
essentially  a  liberal  one,  and  (lie  predojninating  itun 
•munu  tin-  nieriilxrs  is  that  of  mutual  kmdlinosa  aad 
chanty.    The  value  of  all  this  in  a  country  where  party - 
spirit  reigns  so  widely,  and  produces  auch.  allenatkg£ 
Med  m>t  uf  Course  be.  insisted  on.  ' 
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TllE  LIUUAKY  i)U  TRAVKI**- 
Tn  \  i  i:i  i,im;  undoubtedly  takes  its  place  aa  one  of.thti 
man i  is  of  the  present  day;  and  so  abundantly  are.  wd 
furnifthed  with  books  regarding  every  ei*n«r .of  the 
g1oU\  that  the  gnat  difficulty  lies  in  making  a  proper 
selection  from  the  multitude,  i-hould  any  one,  fur  iafr 
stat>c(«,  re<(uire  infornmtina  omrerning  tiio  £ast^  vM| 
libraries  of  travel  are  at  his  disposal.  H«  ia  htwildored 
by  tho  vast  amount  of  facts  and  obeervationa  arrayed 
before  lrtm  ;  he  knows  ivt  where  to  cliooae,  or  where.** 
begin  his  researches,  and  if  not  of  a  rety  peraevering 
t<nnperameut,  he  forepucs  thu  desired  information  rather 
than  be  nt  the  labour  of  -selecting  it.  itfaVoMaaWT*  him 
from  this  difficulty,  the  editor  of  tht  Library  .  t  JMtrtitf* 
Travel  has  stepped  in  \wih  his  usrf'ul  lab</urs;  ti*»- 
object  of  this  work  being  to  eoUecr,  from  -  tlw  "wrttuifs 
of  travellera  from  all  nations  the  interesting  ro*tter 
now  dispersed  through  a  w  il  lerness  of  vetlames,  and  to 
niethotlise  this  matter,  and  recast  it  into  such  A  form 
iu  ahall  in  ii.-.-  it  availnUe  lur  readers  of  limited  means 
and  leisure.  ,n  t      owj  ui  ^qsrfifja 

The  promise  thus  put  forth  has  been  well  i^rforuied 
in  the  first  section  of  tlie  work,  which  tnjats  ut;$y|j* 
and  the  Holy  Land.'  Jbivexy  |.srti.-ular  coooonujag 
tliose  countxies  which  is  interesting  \>  U  a.uowa,|s 
gT.iphk-ally  and  phtisiiiKly  coiivej  til.  Tl»  stores  froai 
which  tha  editor  Ima  drawn  art*  not  merely  tbo»e  usually 
at  ti>e  command  of  English  readers.  The- woxks,oj[  Mr 
t>uentnl  triweUcrs.  of  which  no  triuo>latiuiit  have  as  jfjjt 
appeared,  have  been  e<insaltod  with  euacrimuiaiiflg  In- 
dustry, and  eatrHCUfrom  them  jiuhejously  woreu.,toflo 
the  text  By  this  means  the  reader  ia  alue,  tQJMfqgJi  J 
an  imaginary  jnuruey  through  one  oX  tha  .mpat,  fuisr>  I 

— " — •'    '         li"!  1      'I'liiM  ''lit  .("IIIHiff  tmitAiiil  w 
*  Tha  IXbrarr  of  Travwt ;  hcixiR  a  IVputsf^fUfj^jft  ft  Vvt^n 

Cnialjics.    Ijliled  Vi  >V.  K.  Kelly.    iV^M  *f  k.  W"* 
Ibily  LunJ.   nia!Tn:ui  Bintttan,  t«fi»!i*B.  1      ''  "  '(itl^HSlft 
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rcit'n..u'  countries  in  the  world,  with  the  most  entertain- 
ing an.}  learned  travellers  of  whom  European  literature 
can  N't  nnj| 
aThd waJer  i*  mode,  to  enter  Syria  by  way  uf  Ccyrtiot, 
art*!  is,  after  gleaning  some  interesting  facta  cx4>cexning 
tRat  celebrated i>orf,  f  rarMpOTtvd  to  I Jnmaacua.  '  I '  t.n.i- - 
ctto II  a  (rile  Oriental  city,  and  the  leas*  sopbistieuted  ©r 
the  Muslim  capitals.  |Icrc  everything'  is  eastern ; 
tVejwjpre  mo  Knuik  quarters,  no  siuibbv  beings  wandei- 
iag-abuut  in  bJo«  k  hats  and  pea-jjreeu  jackets,  no  f.ui- 
tatatir  n|>inir  of  Frank  custom*  und  A  rank  follies  by  the 
cbmrrtaftd  of  nn  mnovj«tinu  sullart.  The  &si«.ct  ikf  its 
street*  certainly  dots  ' not  mecC  tfat  expectation  cruatod 
by  its  romantic  appearance  ri  viewed  from  a  distances 
they  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  flanked  wH*  nvly 
dead  woU.-i;  but  broad  streets  are  no  luxury  in  a  warm 
olimate;  aud  •'here"  says  Dr  Kichardson."  '*  J  felt  the 
fall  forve  of  Alio  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  Xero  spoiled 
Rome  by  broad  streets.''  Thaw-  of  iMtuiwuus  irr««fcldon» 
df»  width  more  than  Miflieiorit  to  allow  two  latlen  camuU 
tt>  p.vx  each  other  without  crashing"  tfto  pedestrians,  and 
ninny  are  of  much  narrower  dime  lis  row.  They  an  the 
tpust  noiseless  possible  :  there  are  no  uluelei  carriages 
ifollipg  along  them ;  aud  tho  occasional  slop  of  a  Chris- 
tiiuYt  aas,  a  cniue.1.  a  mule,  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  horse, 
docs  not  much  disturb  the  mysterious  «lilIitQ!c«  in  which 
UiPclty  apjiears  wrapped,  until  you  approach  tho  baaaars 
And  Other  places  of  busy  resort.  Tlie  city  contains  a 
gfe.it  many  fine  nineties;  and.  it  U  said.  kUk  li  «s  than 
live  'iwnorcYl  private  dwellings  that  might  rank-  aa 
palaces:  but  the  interior  magnificence  of  the  houses 
adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  streets,  to  which  they 
present  no  more  titan  dull  mud  walls,  with  cme  or  two 
iUkusule  lattice  -windows  at  a  considerable  height.  The 
housta  are  sometimes  construct)  1  on  arches  that  hang 
across  the  stnrcfcs,  making  it  quite  dark.  Wooden  raf- 
tonvtoo,  when  the- arch  luu  not  been  tumetl,  are  visible 
fraqPeutlyfrom  bclnw.  and  render  tho  war  still  more 
gloomy.  All  irrcat  eastern  towns  arc  ditikult  to  tliruod. 
bnt  fuw  in  so  great  a  degree  as  liainasetw.  from  the  per- 
plexing intricacy  of  tlu;  narrow  streets,  and  of  the.  many 
binding  bazaars.  Sometiim  s  you  are  pinned  up  in  a 
ttortier  byn  long  string  of  camels,  tlmt  till  the  wuok 
breadth  of  the  way ;  and  sometimes  yon  are  run  down 
and  covered  with  tilth  by  a  w  hole  line  of  donkeys,  that 
trot  lteedk'ssh*  on  with  noiseless  tread  over  tho  sandy 
•Wl.  '  However  leisurely  these  animals  may  move,  when 
'ttte'roafl  Is  open  invl  plain  before  them,  tliey'nre  all  poa- 
KettW!  wtth  ah  insane  propensity  for  ni.-hing  forwards 
'whenever  the  [is<sam»  is  narrowed  by  any  >  asunl  ob- 
Woerion ;  find  when  Hiere  happens  to  be  several  of  tbern 
lictether  on  tliese  oeenmons.  a  race  ensues,  which  ends, 
perhaps,  in  two  or  three  of  them  becoming  fast  widc&l 
•together, iand  then  their  kicking  and  nnihinp  only  make 
the  c.isp  more  d>  operate.  The  wtivets  have  a  law  hnr- 
rW  at  r;tr!i  end.  which  i<  always  rl.v-i  d  at  suilset,  or 
"•tcry'toorm  after,  as  a  protection  against  thieves,  and.  as 
'sorrie  sity,  wires;  but  a  very  small  lnihe  will  open  the 
WeilTjei  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  ftrr  tlu«ro  is  always  a 
gattdreepet  at  hand.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  gates 
Jtl»erof  rirUrh  use  ngainst  solitary  prowlers,  for  it  tvouM 
Be  an  easy  matter  to  ran  along  the  toi«  of  the  hntwes 
frrrotii«»i  any  quarter  of  tin*  city ;  ami  a  man  attacked  in 
'ofte-'nfaise 'might  not  despair  of  making  his  owape  by 
'oMbealiHg  hmiself  fn  that  of  a  distant  inhabitant,  »vith- 
TOtpasslnj,'  through  the  streets.  Thetr  chief  use  is  to 
.^ji^S  '|jfl'l(t*»  insiirreethmary  nioreihenra.  Hie  goar- 
aiatisliipof  these  barriers  i»  usually  c  nmmitttfd  to  ancient 
tnd  quiet  watchmen,  who  are  by  ho  means  in  a  liurrv 


to  nnswer  those  who  knock.  %Vhe«  at  last  the  porter 
make'*  his  apj^ararn*,  a  parley  takes  place — ♦*  Kimtur 

0 —  wha  is  that  I-"  "Ibu  bo  led—  a  townsman."  H  Wuh 
hid  Allah— testify  that  tliere  1s  ano  God."  And  tl«re- 
upon  t)tv  man  on  tho  wrong  shie  of  the  door,  whatever 
may  M  Ids  impatience,  must  repeat  tli«  Muslim  c«a»fe«- 
sion  of  fart  h  i  Sir  It  Is  argw«t,  with  touching  simplicity-, 
that  bo  one 'who  was  abroad  on  a  guilty  errand  would 
dare  to  utter  tho  hallowed  symbol.  These  impedimenta 
to  free  circulation  through  the  street*  by  night  are  not 
f.-lt  as  am  in  convenience  by 'the  Orientals,  Tho  shops 
are  tt\\  Hosed  at  the  approiteh  of  dnsk.  and  even-  true 
believer  goes  home  to  Iris  own  house,  which  he  does  not 
qtrrt  till  the  following  morning  What  should  he  do  m 
the  dirty  streets?  Uehhvl  tho  shabby  w»Hs  that  botind 
it,  the  Muslim  has  his  own  wrfllcietit  imradisc'caiieealed 
from  iTery  nwayiyt^  1        -  i 

Of  the  professional  story-tellers,' wfia  abound  in  the 
Krisr.  none  are  more  famous  than  thr*e  of  Damanerm. 
A  description  of  them,  and  the  ctflJ e-houses  in  which 
they  eKcrerse  their  calling,  Ss  tlms  given     •  Drtrmtsuu* 

1- -  celebrated  for  the  numlier  mid  elegitin  e  of  it«.  ci>tleu- 
h •■nrs'-s  j  they  are  for  rite  mo*  part  built  In  tin'  kiosk 
fashion,  of  wood  painted  dilTen nt  <s>lotirs;  green  nml 
hlhe  prcdormtutirtg.  ahd  open  otY  the  hide*,  except  where 
partially  closed  with  plants  coiling  up  the  slender 
bolnnrn*  that  support  the  rrk>f.    The  softened  light  tbtrt 
makes  its  way  tlironjth  the  leafy  walls  f<mirs  a  eharm- 
htg  contrast  with  tin-  intense  glare  of  the  snn  gi;nieinp 
upon  the  water*,  or  reflected  from  the  whitened' walls 
or  the  houses  of  tlic  t<  \rn.    Nor  are  they  more  rem  ark 
aWct  t\>r  their  pii  tnresnue'  appearance"  than  for  their 
happily-chosen  position.  King  generally  situate-.!  on  tla' 
"border  of  .some  runidnc  stream,  the  \-ie*r  opening  out 
on  a  pretty  castafle.  With  gardens  and  orchards  Irinj: 
on  the  opiHjsitv  bank.    At  niirht.  when  tlie  lamps, 
suspended  from  the  slender  pillars,  are  lTghM,  and 
Turks  of  difllrcrrt  ranks.  In  all  the  Varieties  of  fhelr 
rjch  costume,  cover  the  platform,  just  alx.re  the  surface 
of  the  river,  on  trtncA  and  Its  naming  cataracts  the 
moonlight  rests,  and  the  sound  of  music:  Is  hunf.  vou 
fluicy  that  If  over  the  enchantmenta  of  eastern  K-nninei 
an  to  t  o  realiwj.  it  is  here.   'l*hc  fMtifafa  enjoved  in 
these  places  are  usually  of  the  silent  kind;  but 'some- 
times they  arc  enlivened  by  the  jierfurmanees  of  pro 
f^sUmhl  dancers,  story-tellers,  or  singers-.    The  reeita 
tlotl  uf  e:i, tern  fables  and  tales  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  dramatic  performance.    It  is  not  merely 
a  simple  uarrative ;  tlie  story  b  animated  br  the  maune'r 
and  action  of  the  speaker.*  A  variety  of  "oth.r  story 
hwks,  besfdts  the  Arabian  lights,  fhrnijh  materials 
for  the i.st«nrj;-t6Uerf  who.  by  combining  the  incidents' of 
different  tatei,  and  varying  the  catastrophe  of  such  as 
he  hai  related  licfon\  gives  tlu-ni  an  air  of  no\-eltv  eran 
to  persons  who  at  first  imagine  fhev  'arc  listening  to 
tslc-i  with  wlneh  they  afo  nenriairtted.  '  He  recites, 
walking  to  and  fro,  in  the  middle  of  the  coffee-room, 
stuppim,'  only  now  and  thop  wheii  the  expn;Ssion  re- 
quires some  emiJiatii-nJ  attitade.  Tie  is  commonly  heard 
w  ith  great  attention,  and  not  uiurequently.  in  the  midst 
of  some  interesting;  adventure,  Wheni  tlu  'cxiKctation  of 
his  audience  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.1  he  breaks  olT 
abruptly,  and  makes  his  escape  from  the  room,  leaving 
both  his  heroin.-  and  his  audience  in  the  utmost  em- 
barrassment.   Thuso  who  happen  to  bo  near  the  door 
endeavour  to  Retain  hint  insisting  on  the  story  beirj!( 
finished  befyW  he  departs  1  but  lie  joMyi  makt 4  his 
retrciit  gootl ;  and  the  auditors,  WtpsnqNag  their  curio- 
sity, are  induced  to  return  M  the  same  hour  next  day 
to  hear  the  sequel    Ite  no  sooner  has  made  lijs  exit, 
than  the  company,  io  separate  part ios,  fall  to  disputing 
about  tlie  characters  of  the  drama  or  the  event  of  the 
uulinuhed  advgnture.   Thi'  cojitrovcr.^y  by  degtecs  la- 
comes  eerious,  and  opposite  opinions  are  maintained 
with  liu  less  .warmth  than  if  thy. fate  of  the  city  de- 
pended, on  the  decision.' 

In  the  part  of  this  compilation  devoid  to  T^h-stine, 
we  find  n  enod  ibToani  of  the  environs  .f '.tUnsHcnt. 
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translated  from  the  German  traveller  l'rokesch'i  Travels 
in  the  Holy  Land.4  '  Ijet  ui  issue  from  St  Stephen's 
pate,  and  pausing  for  a  mom  est  among  the  tombs  in  the 
Turkish  burial-ground,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Brook 
Kedron,  and  the  mysterious  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives.  At  the  foot  of  tho  hill  we 
come  to  a  small  enclosure,  supposed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  it  be  not  the  garden,  it  must  at  least  be 
very  near  iOv  site,  it  is  a  level  spate,  about  fifty  paces 
square,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  loose  stone*.  It 
contains  eight  olive-trees  whose  age  is  incalculable,  and 
which  are  fondly  imagined  to  hove  been  standing  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.  One  of  these*  the  largest,  hacked 
and  sacrificed  by  the  knives  of  pilgrims,  i*  reverenced 
as  the  identical  tree  under  which  Christ  was  betrayed  ; 
and  its  enormous  roots  growing  high  out  of  the  earth, 
could  induce  a  belief  Of  almost  any  degree  of  antiquity. 
Mr  Wilde,  a  scientific  observer,  thinks  there  is  nothing 
imputing  on  existence  of  nineteen  Can- 
nes ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they 
,  being  at  least  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  for  they 
pay  only  eight  mid*,  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  duty 
imposed  at  the  period  when  the  Turks  first  conquered 
Jerusalem,  whilst  olive-trees  of  later  growth  pay  hah" 
the  crop.  Above  tbe  garden  is  a  paved  alley  about  four 
feet  broad,  walled  off  from  the  other  parts ;  fur  they  sav 
it  is  accursed  by  the  footsteps  of  Judas  Iscarlot,  and 
held  in  ubliorrenco  by  the  followers  of  every  creed.  This 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  occupies  the  very  spot  one's  eyes 
would  turn  to,  looking  up  from  the  page  of  Scripture.  It 
was  very  near  one  of  the  most  thronged  and  busy  parts  of 
Jerusalem,  and  yet  lay  so  low  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat, that  not  a  sound  from  the  busy  hum  of  life  could 
have  reached  its  profound  depth.  On  tbe  west,  the  city 
walls  and  the  high  battlements  of  the  temple  almost 
overhang  the  garden,  while  on  the  east  the  still  loftier 
heights  of  Olivet  cast  their  dark  shade  over  the  scene  of 
the  divine  agony.  'Fitly  had  Judas  chosen  this  gloomy 
scene  for  the  perpetration  of  his  black  crime,  Tho 
Mount  of  Olire*  consists  of  n  range  of  four  mountains, 
with  summits  of  unequal  altitudes.  The  highest  rises 
from  tho  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  is  the  one  filed  on 
as  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  ascension.  About  half-way 
up  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built,  according  to  the  monks, 
over  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat  down  and  wept  over  the 
city,  and  uttered  that  prediction  which  has  since  been 
so  fearfully  verified.  The  view  from  the  summit  em- 
braces, perhaps,  more  interesting  objects  than  any  other 
in  the  world— the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  top  of  tl»o  mountain  is  a  miserable  Arab  village, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  mosque  enclosing  the 
stone  which  bears  the  foot-print  shown  aa  that  of  our 
Lord.  From  here  the  ascension  took  place.  An  Arab 
kept  the  key,  and  allowed  us  to  enter.  After  tho  kiss- 
ing and  ra ambling  of  paternosters  had  subsided,  he 
opened  a  store  of  little  square  stones  that  are  picked  up 
about  the  hill,  and  rubbing  them  on  tbe  foot-print,  gave 
us  all  one  a- piece.  The  pilgrims  receive  them  as  in- 
valuable testimonies  of  their  pious  journey.' 

Of  the  Jewish  necropolis,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
near  Jerusalem,  celebrated  in  every  page  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  history,  the  editor  observes— '  Indepen- 
dently of  that  natural  love  of  country  which  exists 


dently 

among  this  people,  two  objects  bring  the  Jew  to  Jeru- 
salem—to  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  Talmud,  and 
then  to  die,  and  have  his  bones  laid  with  his  forefathers 
m  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  even  ns  the  bones  of  the 
patriarchs  were  carried  up  out  of  Egypt,  No  matter 
what  the  station  or  the  rank—  no  matter  what  or  how 
far  distant  the  country  in  which  the  Jew  resides— 
he  still  lives  upon  the  hope  that  lie  will  one  day  journey 
Zionward.  No  clime  can  change,  no  condition  quench, 
that  patriotic  ardour  with  which  the  Jew  beholds  Jeru- 
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sakra,  even  through  the  vista  of  a  long*  futurity^  "£kj 
his  first  approach  to  tho  city,  while  y*t  trithht  a;  day"* 
journey,  ho  puts  on  his  best  apparel;  and  when  tho  first 
view  of  it  bursts  upon  his  eight,  ha  redds  his  garment*, 
falls  down  to  weep  and  pray  over  the  long-sought  object 
of  his  pilgrimage ;  and  with  the  dust  sprinkled  on  his 
head,  he  enters  the  city  of  his  forefathers.   No  child 
ever  returned  home, :  aftcri  Joog  absence,  .ivfthr  more 
yearnings  of  affection — no  proud  baron  ever  belield  his 
ancestral  tower  and  lordly  halls,  when  they  had  become 
another's,  with  greater  sorrow  than  wring*  the -heart  of 
the  poor  Jew  when  he  fleet  beholds  Jerusakm/  A 
description  of  tins  interesting  locality  is  .derived  fratn. 
Schubert's  .Travels,  in  the East;*— Returning  along  ifa 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  passing  along  its  eastern 
sides,  we  came  to  the  great  burying-groundof  the' Jews. 
It  looks  more  like  a  paved  court,  and  I  WAlked  over  it 
without  at  first  peTcelvmgit.    Among  the  moot jrrtenfs 
are  four,  unique  in  their  appearance  and  corratrbetion. 
and  known  from  time  immemorial  as -the-  tntnos  of 
Absalom,  Jehoahnphafc  St  James,  and  toe  prophet .  25a- 
chariab.   Ail  arc  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.   The  loud* 
of  Absalom  u  »  single  stune  ns  large  a*  au ordinary  two* 
atorey  house,  and  ornamented  with  twenty -four,  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  supporting  a  1  triangular 
pyramidal  top.   The  top  is  battered  and  defaced,  and 
no  one.  whether  Muslim.  Jew,  or  Christian,  ever  passes 
through  the  Valley  of  Jelioshaphat  without  easting  a 
stone  at  the  sepulchre  of  tbe  rebellious  son.   No  regular 
entrance  to  it  has  ever  been  discovered ; ,  and  the  only 
way  of  getting  into  the  interior  is  by  a  hole  broken  for 
the  purpose  in  one  of  the  sides.    Notwithstanding  the 
specific  names  given  to  these  tombs,  it  is  altogether;  on* 
certain  to  what  age  thev  belong ;  and  it  in  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  style  of  architecture  precludes  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  the  work  of  Jewish  builders. .  As 
we  passed  along,  we  saw  a  young  girt  kitting- the  tomb 
of  Zachariah,  and  weeping  as  if  Iter  heart  would  break. 
My  servant  asked  her  rather  roughly  what  sho  was 
crying  about ;  and  the  poor  ghi,  looking  at  bun  for  a 
moment,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and' told  him  that 
she  was  weeping  over  the  tdmb  of  the  Messed 
Proceeding  onwards  through  the  valley,'  we  ' 
whole  face  of  tho  precipitous  rock,  upon  its 
excavated  into  one  vast  and  almost  continuous  cata- 
comb, consisting  of  chambers  of  various  sizes.   Some  of 
them  were  simple  square  ai«artments,  formed  to  contain 
a  single  corpse,  and  closed  by  a  stone  door  fitted  Into  a 
groove  round  the  entrance,  so  accurate,  thata  seal  uuytit 
have  been  applied  at  the  joining  to  securethe  sepulchre  j 
and  the  first  of  them  that  I  visited  at  onec  explained  to 
me  the  form  of  tho  tomb  of  the  Arimathean  nobleman. 
*IT1  nan  enpiilnlii  si  grots  are  continued  all  down  tbe  valley 
of  Siloam,  having  galleries,  stairs,  and  small  terraces  out 
out  of  the  rock,  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  They  are 
all  now  inhabited,  and  they,  with  some  mad-built  huts  at 
tho  bottom  of  tho  valley,  constitute  thevillago  of  Siloani, 
which  contains  upwards  of  lflOO  Ataba^a  viojmuv 
quarrelsome,  snd  dishonest  set  of  people*-  and  ndted  for 
such  propensities  for  centuries  past.    On  my  first  visit 
to  this  place,  happening  to  poke  my  head  into  one  of  the 
cryptie,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  the  wild  unearthly 
scream  of  an  old  Arab  crone  who  inhabited  the  interior. 
The  noise  she  nude  became  the  signal  for  a  gentral 
outcry ;  the  dwellers  in  the  dirferent  cavca  popped  their 
heads  out  from  their  holes  like  so  many  bearer*  recon- 
noitring an  enemy;  the  children  ran  shouting  in  all 
directions ;  curse*  fell  fast  and  heavy  on  the  Giaour  and 
the  Nazarene ;  and  had  I  got  into  the  harem  of  the 
pasha,  the  alarm  could  not  hove  been  greater  than  that 
which  1  excited  among  the  whole  Troglodyte  population 
of  this  cemetery  of  the  living-   I  made  a  hasty  retreat 

•  took  good  care  uever  to 
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venture  again 
into  Siloam.' 
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plan  upnu  which  the  Ubmy  of  Travel  is  baaed,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  it  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
cheap  and  useful  literature  of  the  age,  Thd  work  is 
ociUiJliahed.  with  iieatly- en  graved  woodcuts,  and  is 
very  well  printed.'     i  i»iv»vain  itj  it/*w  <d  nwoh  »lurt 
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THE  MILL  AK0  TUB  MANOR, 
rid  M'>d-xf  Tifj  (iciKif  ''VJitL."4'  ^  v  '''-  ">  HJifii«f»"i7 
•>ino"iod  had  /Hif)  n-jdw  jPTKtt'nt  i<  •!  hot:  i  r«  >r  linl-fiii: 
Ok  a  beautiful  sntumn  evening,  a  branch  coach  from 
the  Birmingham  railway  stopped  at  that most  ancient 
inn  kh<rwa  as  the  'Tabard;  hi  the  vtlkge'of  Orumble- 
tbri,  hot  ftr  irpm  "Warwickshire.  This  bein^  an  ex- 
n^msual  occurrence,  tlie  coach  was  soon  Bar- 
by  a  cro  wd,  of  children, ,  who  were  joined  by  an 
accession  of  gossips  as  soon  as  they  could  Uphble  up, 
Perhaps  the  fueling  of-  cuposity  had.  never,  been  so  In- 
tensely excited  sinbe  the  opening  of  tlmStjrattord  sta- 
tion, said  the  fost  starting  of  the  cross-road  coach  which 
wn*  how 'in  the  act  of  *  dropping  the  stranger  in  the  vil- 
lage! The^assenger  was  stared  at  without  compunction, 
arid  each  package  of  luggage  minutely  examined  as  it 
wa^  h^^od  froni  the  roof  of  the  vehicle  to  the  inn  door- 
sjtsiPr  *°  find  out  wlvo,  could  possibly  want  to  stop  at 
Crajnolatonj,  not  above  ten  strangers  having  been  seep 
to  the  place  for  as  many  months.  The  echookuistoess, 
however',  happened  to  place,  herself  on  this  very  pro- 
oifccuoufl  c  ommittee  of  inquiry,  and  by  dint  of  perse- 
veraaee,  and  ft  little  spelling,  was:  able  to  read  the  in- 
scription on Ooo  of  the  boxes,  which  ran  thus : — \  Charles 
Kennody,  Ksquire,  — th  light  infantry.'  Having  perused 
once  more  tho  direction*  she  pointed,  her  spectacles  fhll 
in*  the  fate  of  the 'traveller-,  and  throwing  up  her  hands, 
uttered- a  scream,  at  the  snme  tiruo  articulating  the  in- 
furnmtibn  that)  it  waa  'Master  Charles.'  Though  the 
juvenile  part  of  tho  asaembly  did  not  know  Mr  Charles 
front  Adam,  yet  they  ahouted,  out:  of  slices  imitatiouv 
Thu  innkeeper  laoked  on  in  stoical  indifference,  for 
1st*  attention  was  absorbed  by  certain  slieaa  of  bacon 
which  ib*  industdouslyi  cut  and  ato  from  the  top  of 
a  huge,  piece  of ,  broad.  His  wise,  however,  dropped  a 
respectful  curtsey,  opene<l  thu  hatch,  and  invited  the 

stranger  in.       •;iui*»?V  *'  ••'■»  rd  •  V'  tn">»om..» .do  

i'M:  would  prefer  walking  up  to  the  hall  otoneeV 
said  the  stranger,  'and  will  send  one  of  the  servants 
for  n»y  luggage-.' .  With  this,  having  greeted  the  old 
'dame'  with  a< kind  but  melancholy  smiky  he  moved 
away,  m  The  schoolmistress  i  once  more  elevated  bar 
hauda>  invoked  a  bksana  on  the  young  aumre's  heart, 
the  children  set  up  a  loud  '  hurrah  I'  and  the  innkeeper, 
laying  down  his  clasp-knife  and  bacon,  shouldered  the 
trunks  unhiikkro,  and  followed  the  here  of  this  extem- 
pore village  ovation.  -  '  That's  right,  neighbour/  cx> 
claimed  the  old  dasae.  r*Peor  Master-  Charier  wont  find 
many  servants  to  span  at  the  hall:  .to  do  ibis  bidding 
iwsri  i  suppose  the  ruin  of  the  family  haa  brought  him 
hoewrrdm  foreign  pacta,  Poor  squise!  poor  Master 
Charles  i*  As  the  old  schoolmiatreair  hobblad  hack  to 
her  nottaga,  she  was  obliged  to  stop  to  wipe  hen  spec- 
tacles—they  were  dimmed  with  tears. 
]  4 bo. trade  as  very  bad  in  the  village?'  said  Charles 
Kennedy,  continuing  a  oOnvursataoii  h*  bad  begun,  with 
mine  host  of  the  Tabard.  H  i.nut  tii  ^t.i.id 

Terrible,  sin— the  workhouse  will  be  full  again  when 
flie  liarvest's  done.  What's. to  mond  the  tome*  I  don't 
knew.  The  E  umpton  people  ion  tot  aar  side  of'  thu  park 
are  ah  olive.  A  new  squire  is  building  a  big  mill  there, 
but  ivoneef  the  trade  oraues  to  na  There  hvaosne  talk 
of  the  ilail  being aold-^-tluU  perhapa  will  help  «>.'  1 
•  1*  tsoM  i  ■  aaelnitnerl  tlie  puraim  addrassed  ;  are  thin  gs 
so  badus  thabK ;u  Be  wanted,  rapidly  on>  to  oonceui'his 
agitation,  but  it  was  increased  when  he  came  in  tight 
el  fiie  hnh  of  uw  fnreihtliers.  m   -  .It  iiMJti 

waa-one  of  the  most-  pioteresoue-eb- 

Seated  on  an 


in  tlio  midst  of  a  weU-woodod  park,  tha  old 
manor- houee  stoai  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rest 
of  the  landscape.  The  irregular,  almost  grotesque  oat- 
lioos  It  eidiihited,  showed  even  from  a  distance,  that:  it 
Waa  Do  modern  building,  and  a  nearer  view  rotitirmodthfl 
unptesaion.  Time  had  used  tha  old  'building  and  do* 
main  very  roughly  since  Charles  Kennedy  last  quitted 
it  The  greater  portion  of  a  decayed  clock-tower  had 
fallen  dbwnv  and  a  stable  had  been  ur roofed.  The  lawn, 
which  ia  >  hia  recollection  was  neatly  kept^  waa:  now 
overrun  with  rank  gross  and  wild  flowers.  The  park 
fences  were  broken,  and  at  the  moment  Charles  entered 
the  lawn,  a  couple  of  beaata  were  graving  close  under 
tl»  drawing-room  window.  Tlie  innkeeper  deposited 
his  burden  at  the  door,  and  departed. 

[It  waa  wkh  great  difficulty  that  Kennedy  was  able  to 
master  his  agitation  while  standing  in  the  entrance-hall 
of  the  decayed  manor-house.  No  one  was  there  to 
greet  him :  not  a  sounxl  was  to  he  heard — all  was  soli- 
tary, desolate.  •  A  bell,  covered  with  dust,  stood  under  a 
table, '  and  it  waa  not  till:  he  had  rung  it  with  some 
violence  that  anv  one  appeared.  After  atime,  however, 
footsteps  approached ;  a  door  creaked  on  Its  hinges  at 
the  end  of  a  corridor,  and  presently  he  who  had  once 
been  the  butler,  but  was  now  the  general  serrnnt 
of  Crumui  o  Ball,  stood  before  the  visitor.  At  first 
they '  ooald  not r  recognise  each  other.  Kennedy,  enifi 
browned  >  by  aa  Eastern  sen;  wasted  by:  the  terrible 
Affghanisten  campaign,  was  hardly  like  tho  same  gay 
being  who,  several  yearn  before,  left  the  hatt  as  a  newly 
commissioned  ensign.  The  old  servant  too,  i  from  the 
comely,  well-dressed  butler,  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
shrunken  ill -dad  serrteg*raan.  Tho  greeting  was,  how*, 
ever,  a*  cordial  and  as  cheering  as  if  prosperity,  iasttad 
of  adversity,  reigned  in  the  boose.  The  servant  was 
indeed  a  happilr-eonstituted  beinir.  whose  cheerfulness 
m.sfortnne  was  no  more  able  to  shake;  than  it  was  his 
fidelity  to  his  oW  and  ruined  mastar. 

*irja,  Penthouse,3  said  Kennedr.  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  crazy  chair  in  a  small  pariouit,  4  things  ate  quite 
aa  bad  .  as  I  anticipated,  I  perceive.  Bat  my  dear  okl 
uncle— how  dote  he  bear  with  all  this  terrible  poverty  f 
'  Why,  air,"  rcpfiod  the  old  aervitor,  *  not  quite*©  well 
aa  I  dot  but  wonderfully;  wonderfully,  master  Chorion 
The  pride  which  led  him  to  litigate  our  mctosct  peerago 
(Penthouse always  spoko  in  the  plural X  supports  him  m 
the  utter  ruination  which  it  has  brouglit  us  to' 
*  f  atal  perseverance ! '  I    .1   In  »v  ",'.itis 

'  Fatal,  indeed,  sir,  for  he1  ha«'  not  done  with  it 
yet  Though  beaten  oat  of  the  herald'a  office,  and  con- 
temned by  tlie  committee  of  privileges.  Imfandly  clings 
tfrtbe  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  tiio  earldom  of  Cramhte- 
ton  for  lumself  and-liis  heirs.  Ha  haa  completely  se- 
cluded himself  in  the:  muniment  room,  reading,  and 
arranging  tia>  family  records  in  search  of  fresh  evidonoe, 
in  order/once  more  to  bring  his  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords.'  "  -  ,»i '     v».fl«j  id  -H  ir*m.\  i,  ;.,  ,.  ,via  uu 

-  And  haw  lie  taken  no  steps  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes  by  more  practicable  means  V 

'  S one,  Mr  Charieai  Tin  hrwyers  hove  nibbled  away 
tha  estate  bit  by  bit,  tili  the  park  and :  lawn  are  all 
that  is  left ;  and  as  trees  and  deer  pay  no  rent,'  Ph  leave 
you  to  judge  of  the  short  commona  whieh'  bive  some- 
times to  he  endured  nuder  tide  once  hospitable  roof.' 

♦1  suapose  the  old  gnndemsn  has  bocisne  quite  a 
wreck  since  the  decision  against  hia  claim?' 

Ulno;  sir?  he  la,  to  alt  appearance,  as  hearty  at  evor. 
Hia  mind,  constantly  employed  in  tan  search  after  aome 
mysterious  old  parchment*  haa- not  time  to  dwell  upon 
bis  troubles.  We  lead'  an  easy  hfu  now,  sir,  comparod 
to  the  hurry,  bustle,  and  excitement  there  was  while  the 
soft  was  going,  fm.  As  for  me;  J  have  had  littlu  else  to 
do  than  to  amuse  mysetf  to  the  bhrary.'  -  >  i 

^tnthvlibsury?  >  WbhV  K  thought  I  found  a  remark- 
able alteration  in  yonr  mode  of  e.xprossing  yoursorL  I 
find  you  have  not  visited  the  library  m  vauij*  ' 
--Alaslauy  mjoined  the  worn-down  servant- with  a 

sigh, 'there  Umxi 
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to  keep  j  "Othelloe  eeeupation  a  gone*  as  Shakspeare 
•ayst  and  so,  air,  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  through  a 
course  of  English  literature  for  the  want  of  anything 
better  to  tic/  ,;  .,,  ,.tt  -  'i  -iv'A 

'  Do  not  regret  thaWi?o^hou#c,'cxcIaioied  the1  young 
visitor  ;  '  better  times  era  in  store  for  us.  lu  the  first 
place,  wy  uncle  roust  be  .awakened  out  of  his  long 
Ureaoik  and  that  part  of.  the  estate  which  still  retoairu 
to  us  must  be  cultivated,  for  which  the  hinall  capital 
produeetl  bg  the  aaleof  my,  coauuUsion  will  $ufticc.  It 
shall  never  ne  said  that  we. fill  without  a  struggle.  Xo, 
no;  Uie  plate«tue*t  ahaUbe  unlocked,  and  the  pilars 
stored  yet!'  J 

'Bravo,  Master  4?l)axlea!'  caxlau»ed  Penthouse,  start- 
ing up  iu  a  sort  pf  ewtacy  j  'you'll  put  new  bkwd  into 
us.  I  haae  not,  heard, •.hopeful,  Mrr-m  offence  to  mas- 
ter—a  really  eomniou-^ense  word  .since  >uu  left  us 
And  nowr  then*  Jet  me  prepare  him  for  the  uows  of 
your  arrival.  WiitJbt  this  the  old  man  tripped  out  of  the 
room  with  the  lightaeea  and  alacrity  of  youth. ',  . 

Meantime  Kennedy  jwalked  into  a  b;u-k-r<'om  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  nipreefiieat  ovex  which  he  liad  rambled. in' 
childhood.  There  wa»  a  strewn  at  the  foot  4  the  ,park. 
along  the  hanks  of  which  he  had  sported  iu  younger 
and  happier  days. .  Mow  often,  whde  traversing  the 
parched  plains  of  the  Kaet,  Itad  memory  pictured  each 
shaded  nook  kite  wliiuh  the  little  river  forced  itself! 
For  miles  its  bank*  were  a*,  familiar  to  him  as  hi?  ulpuu- 
bot;  and  it  wna  laterally  the  first,  object  lie  wuhed  to 
seek  out.  Oto  entering  the  room,  »v)mh  commanded  a 
view  of  the  stream,  he  found  it  dark  -,  the  window-shut- 
ters were  closely  barred,  lie  un&ateued  them,  looked 
out,  and,  iastead  kef  the  roiuanlie ,  little  brook  he 
sought,  he  found  a  huge  ugly  dam,  beside  wliich  there 
shot  up  to  > en  Immense  Iteight  admw»ey,  which,  the. 
bricklayers  wont  el  that  moment  crowning  with  the 
last  row  of  bricks.  A  crowd  of  slaters  covered  the 
roofs  of  a  vast  aeries  of  buildiiiga.  The  whole  face 
of  the  exquisite  landscape  was  altered  and  destroyed/ 
Kennedy  en  reed  oMay  with  n  momentary  d^gust 
These  objecta  told  the  tale  of  his  uuclu'g  ruin  tnoxo  for- 
cibly than  the  choicest  phrases  of  tkv  newly -lcarued 
Penthouse.  One  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Crumble 
estate  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  new  order  of  aris- 
tocracy—a  cotton  lord ! 

In  the  :  midst  uf  titeso  reflections  Penthouse  outered. 
He  instantly  shut  the  windows,  land  barred  them  aa 
closely  as  if  ne  dreaded  a  siege,  bueh  were  the  squire  * 
orders^  fur,  from  the  day  the  foundations  of  the  new 
buildings  were  laid,  every  window  in  the  house  whiqh 
overlooked  tliem  was  shut  up..  Mr  Crnmblo  wished 
to  blot  them  out  of  his  memory,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of 
the  maaons  and  the  rushing  of  1  tie  waters.    '  lie  heard 


About  a  week  after  hh  artirw^rlcmMy  wr%jr  stroll- 
ing beside  his  favourite  brook.'  He  was  doepfy  musing 
on  a  consultation  with  p3a;  urtdev  fVt>Av  which  ho  had 
just  risen,  and  grieving  at  thellrnvtroUl  family  pride 
had  taken  In  the  old  man's  mind.  He  had  seated  liia>- 
•elf  on  a  bank  which,  being  k«  'some1  distance  from 
the  now  factory,  had  remftrhed1  wedisrurbed  by  plans 
of  the  engineer  or  the  spade  uf  ihe  WwtvatoW.  Ik- 
was  comparing  the  scene  as  it  ekttted  itt  his  nonage 
with  its  altered,  and,  In  his  vleirl  rWhtod  sfppcaranre, 
when,  amongst  ether  objeeu  quit*  novel  to  the  weac. 
he  espied  between  the  trees  a  fluttering  ribbon.'  On 
nearer  examination,  he  perceived  that  this  delicate 
pennon  waved  from  a  bonnet,  wrh^rleartiKranted  the 
half  -  concealed  person  of  one  of  the  tovellett  young 
ladies  he  had  ever  beheld.  She  v*U  «&t»d  vm  a  camp- 
stool  amidst  a  thick  piant*tlori  of- shrubw,  startctrtog  so 
busily,  that  she  did  not  perceive  she  Woe  being  over- 
1' Hiked,  Kennedy's  nearer  approach,  however.  Unde- 
ceived her ;  she  looked  up,  and  without  betraying  die 
smallest  alarm  or  embarrasimiertt,  asked  him  what 
o'clock  it  wa*  ?  Charles  answered,  apfcrogttng  in  the 
same  breath  for  having  disturbed  her.  •Nay,'  replied 
the  damsel  *  it  U  I  who  ought'  to  ask1  pardon— -1  am 
trespassing.'  Kennedy  begged  ; irlie  wttahl  not  'deem 
herself  arj  intruder ;  she  wits  extremely- welcome1  to  the 
use  of  any  part  of  Crumble  Pgrk.'  *  Really,'  thought 
the  voung  ladv,  resuming  her  -drawing  « "sho  east  a 
furtive  glance'  at  the  shootinfr-foelret  Kcnnedv  wore, 
'this  is  one  of  the  best-bred  gmnekeepera  I  ever  met 
with.  Have  you  much  game  in  these  preserves  Y  she 
^d  al^ud,  going  ou  with  her  sketcTj  quite  uneon- 

4 1  have  seen  very  little  ytt«' , ,  n ., ,  , 
'  Perhaps  you  have  upt  been  long  in  this  place  ?' 
'Hxaclfy  a  week.  A  pause  ensued ;  tfie  votrrip  lmly 
went  ou'wasjiing  ij»'  >  bit  of  the  yafetftill  n«ulo  by 
tlie  weir  which  slie  Was  copying,  t,he  young  gentleman 
thinking  all  tho  time  tiiat  she  was,  in  Spite  of  hef  great 
beauty,  by  no  meaiis  the  most  retiririg  tonng  Iaily  he 
had  ever  met  with.  The  pause  continued  to  rather  an 
unpleasant  length,  and  Charles  was  on  the  point  of 
soliciting  a  glance  at  the  drawing,  When  the  fove'y 
urtist  lookid  up  abruptly  from  her  picture,  and  said 
with  the  utmost  r.<ih;<{,„  *1  w|sh  yon  would  do  me  a 
favour.  1  find  my  skeUh  wants  animation,  aiul  a 
gamckycpci:  in  the  foreground  would  in>proYC  1t  won- 
derfully; now,  kW</  you  kmdly  stand  just  n,t  tjiat 
turn  of  the  brook  where  the  bulrushes'  are  V  for  I 
always  sketch  fnmi  nature  when  'possible.   But  you 


5»  S  SiH^S^SL't  s 

bid.   '  Thank  you,'  exclaimed  the  voung  lady  when,  he 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  agautst hini,'  oon- j  had  got  into  poaitiuut  'that  will  tfo  vch-  well,  if  you 


tinned  Pentlwmse, 4  withouta  atglu. »  WUeu  tlw  JUrwyera 
came  upon  him  with  their  roho  nralumcs  of  bills  »jt\  coats,, 
he  gave  up  hrs  title-deeds  witttoal  a  groan ;  but  wlien 
he  heard  about  the  ootton.mittV  I  thought  my  dear  eld 
master  woold  have  died.  It  wae  then  I  wrote  the.  letter 
which  has  brought  yoU  home,  sir/  Tliia  was  wild  a* 
they  wended  their  devious  'way,  through  aerpew  pas- 
sages and  dark  stairs,  to  tha  muniment  rijom. 

In  that  ariertme«t  «vitth»iii>peBajrt  to  one  of  Uicrneeb 
celebrated  '  peerage  cases'  of  the  present  cetitugy.  lie 
was  surrounded  on  all  wider  Ky  deeds,  family  registers, 
and  county  Mitetorie*,'  rtiM  intent  on  an  object -which 
had  employed  hie  cnergieeand  his -means  from  the  day 
he  becameTof  age  to  the  present,  despite  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  his  labours.  Cliartes  embraced  his  uncle  with 
the  warmth  of  true  affection,  and  the  old  man  received 
him  with  a  degree  of  pride  almost  amounting  to  exulta- 
tion. Kennedy  wa»  an  orphan,'  the  last  ousting  repre- 
sentative of  his  andient  lineage^  arid  the  natural  atfo  tiou 
w  hich  the  old  man  fort  Wan  Increased  abundredfol.i  on 
that  acrbunt-.  Charieu  ealfsrith  Wa  Urjcle  till  a  late  hour, 
recounting  his  r^astern  adventures;  but  cautiously  ab- 


will  be  gootl  enough  to  lay  the  gun  across  your  arm.* 
Charlce  obeyed  her  commaiid  as  Veil  (  as  the  parasol 
would  allow,  and  stood  for  pobic  miiuih-s  In  the  most 
picturesque  attitude  he  could  <ls*urne,  Wondering  what 
was  to  come  next 

Ha«l  lie  known  what  was  ttally  Irt  store  for  Itim, 
ho  would  not  havq  remained  so  |ong  Where  he  rai 
Placed  with  his  back  to  his  ney'  ac'quaiiitani'e,  hjs  eyce 
were  turned  towards  the  dum,  jWhic.li  he  had  just  time 
to  perceive  had  not  been  very  securely  constructe<l. 
The  thouglit  had  scarcely  croiswl  him,  Ore  U  rushing 
noise  warned  him  of  an  approaching  danger.  He  had 
ju«t  time  to  atop  hack  axid  clasp  the  girl  In  hit  arms, 
when  tbu  dain  g«ive  way ;  aiul  the  waters  \rith  un- 
reaisted  impulse  burst  over  tiie  verjr  tpot  whtre  he 
and  his  companion  were  standing!  fie  seized  with 
one  arm  the  trmik  of  a  tree,  hoping  to  hold  his  fair 
charge  in  the  other  till  the  shock  of  the  wafers  had 
passed.  But  the  torrent  was  too  powerful ;  it  swept  all 
before  It  Tho  tree  to  which  he  clung  was  uprooted, 
and  the  whole  irms*  with  it*  living  freight  floated 
rapidlv  down  the  stream.    Kennedy, -though  separated 


stained  from  alludieg  atJ  pttdkortt  to  tLe  decay  qf  the  i  from  Ins  lovely  burden  by  the  gTiock,  called  to  hut  to 
«r  t0  the  terrible  cotton-milL  '  keep  fast  hold  of  the  tree.   His  warning  was  uulcw. 
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for  when  be  was  at^u>  abia,  to  l°°k  n  round,  she 
disappeared  By*  strong  effort  he  clutched,  in  p.u*ing 
the  bough  of  an  oywlianging  tree,  aud  thai  stopped  his 
own  dangerou*  oaree?.  .lie,  strained  his  eyes,  hi  the 
hope  of  seeinfl  his  cympauiuu,  and  presently  perceived 
her  struggling  -to?  freo  herself  from  u  quantify  gf  float- 
ing foliage  in  which  she  waf  entangled.  Kennedy  Oared 
not  move  to  her  nescuc,  lest  the  whole  mass  shuidd  dis- 
engage itwslf  before  ho  could  reach  the  spot  when- it 
i  had  stopped.  Hwas  lucky  Ik?  did  nut,  for.  in  another 
■  instant  it  twain  rapidly- toward*  luny  Ai  H  passed  the 
tree  to  which  (.'harks  utumr,  he  seized  the  dress  of  the 
girl,  and  by  a  violent  succeeded  in  staying  her 

further  progre«>,       ;.;  *e-  j  mg  her  head  above  water, 
Presently  his  criq*  fox  assistance  brought  several  work- 
men from  the 
server  were 

The  female.- »..»- 
features  were  pale,  and  calm  as  death 


is  cna*  tor  assistance  brought  several  work- 

'S.SS.'SSv^  fa* My  a"  ■ ,ur  prt" 

ale,  was  to  ajl  uppearanoe  drowned.  Her 


officers  in  the  grade  of  midshipmen  at  all,  unless  their 
conduct  had  been  unosUsDy  pratseworttry.  tie  was  also 
present  nt  the  siege  of  Algiers,  doing  the  responsible 
duty  of  midshipman  Af  the' signals.  • 

After  this  event,  there  being  a  geneVal  peace,  Mr 
Arthur  Wakefield  wient  to  draftee  to  acquire  the  French 
language,  and  to:  pursue  other  erudtes-,  bat  he  was 
sjiecdjly  refilled  bY  'the  distinguished  appointment  of 
flag-midihiptnaii  to  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  had  be- 
come port-admiral  of  Pbrrsmoath.  He  next  served  under 
Sir  Thomas  Hardriw  his  aidB-de-eanip  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South"  America.  When  a<  Valparaiso,  he 
was  promoted,  and  returned  home  at  third  lieutenant 
J  of  the  Superb.  'Ut»'/ IxilOJI  , 

While  on  shrfrc,  he rrappeffed  to  attend  a  -public  dinner 
Of  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Society,  nt  which  a  minister 
I  of  state  spokfc  with  undeserved  praise  of  the  build  and 
'  ciflcicnov  of  the  brcrearrtile  navy,   (in  returning,  Wake- 
hcr  pukatiou    field  told  his  fhther  that' 4  he  had  -nerwr  heardi such  non- 


wan  imperceptible;  ber  arms  were  rigid  Ju  this  state  sense  in  his' fife for  the  fiscal  itrgulatiors  by -which 
she  was  hastily- eauxua}  to  Crum'ole  Hall,  j  the  builders     tradrrtg  vessels  were  tied  down,  rendered 

Charier,  rap  illy  p:v,vi. .!  her,  and,  without  regard  to  .  them,  aJ  a  licet,  the  worst  (taut  in  the  world.  His 


his  uwh  ,-,>!tditi-.-u,  gave  such  orders  as  enabled  the  old   father  recommended  Mm  to  place his  ideas  m  paper. 

fbmale  domestic,  *ho  was  penthouse's  only  remaining 
,  leilow-Bervgat,  to  get  a  room  ready  for  the  rec-pil<m  of 


the  stranger.  Luckily,  the-  rumour  of  the  accident 
brought  the  village  dm  tor  to.  the  spot.  .Under  hja 
directions  th*  >,nl  ;  r  was  placed  in  bed,  and  every 
means  woro  used  to  restore  animation  that  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest. 
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BlUilBAPHIC  SKETCHES. 
captain  atmrca 


Lieutenant  Wakefield  did  as  recora  mended,  and  tlie 
paper  was  read  to  the  Earl  St  Vincent,  at  wlwsc  bouse 
— ltori:ct*-he  was  a  constant  visitor.  Tfaq  old  admiral 
was  struck  by  the  forvo  of  the  facte  and  reasonings,  and 
advised  its  jniblfcatioriV  The  ndvice  was  token,  and 
the  ?ietttennnt*s  ideas  were  pot  forth  in  a  pamphlet,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  said  to  have  originated  those 
alterations  in  the  aperincd  build  at  merchant  .ships 
which  hate  since  so  materisdly  impn a ed  them.  TLis 
was  ih  1SSS.U»1  soon  after,  young  Wakenehl. was  ap- 
pointed tii  the  Oazer,  destined  oaoe morb  ibr  bp;mi,h 
Amorlf-a. 


,*  l.  ■ 

About  ton  months  ago  the  Erit!>li  public  wero  sur- 
prised and  gri-u-J  at  the  hews  of  a  dreadful  massacre 
uCLugiish  c;«h.»nisU  at  New  Zealand,  by  the  natives  of 
that  country.  Amongst  U>e  victims  was'Cjiptain  Arthur 
Wakefield,  euu^i  ■  1  agent  at  the  Nelson  settlement, 
whoso  memous  »e  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  from  a  private  and  authentic  source. 

Arthur  Wakefield— the  son  of  an  opulent  yeornan  In 
Essex— was  born  in  the  year  l£on,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  was  selected  by  the  enterprising  Captain  Beaver, 
after  hi-s  r-.tnni  T  u  Afric.i,*  r.s  oue  of  his  pro- 
bationary midshipmen  (then  terJtnically  called  'young 
gentlemen,'  but  uow  uaval  cadets)  in  thu  frig;it?  Nisus. 
A:  Li .  1  1 '.:}».'  nf  Cn«)d  ITope,  the  young  naval  aspirant 
hati  toe  mistoi  leine  to  lose  Ins  patron,  who  die'd  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injuries  his  constitution  sustained  on  the 
western  shores  of  Africa.  The  l.ite  Sir  Charles  Sehom- 
bcrg  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  brought  the  »bip 
home,  now  young  Arthur  "Wakefield  afquitte<l  him- 
self on  t:«5  veyage,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fnllowing 
aneciU>to:-Uu  returning,  his  father  solicited  Captain 
Brentou  (the  friend  and  secretary  of  the  "Karl  St  Vlrt- 
cent)  to  appoint  his  son  to  the  Spartan,  which  Hrenton 
commanded  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  ge'tting  tlie  appoint- 
ment confirmed,  all  three  travelled  up  to  X>ondon.  In 
the  hall  of  the  Admiralty  stood  Captain  Sehombcrg. 
Mr  v.".,!;-  !J  i..u::  detailed  the  arrangcmnits  which 
luui  ln;eu  m.vle.  S,  Romberg  turned  nmnd  shaqdy  to 
Brcnton,  and  said,  'You  sliall  not  have  him.  As  long 
as  I  have  n  pendant  flying,  Arthur  shall  be  one  of  nry 
midshipmen. '  The'  consequence  was,  that  he  was  re- 
tained on  board  the  Nisus,  under  his  old  commander. 
Circumstances,  however,  afterwards  ohlig^d  him  to  ex- 
change into  the  Ilebrue,  in  wh'uh  -vessel  he  served  At 
the  battlo  of  llladeIi^be■l■g  with  so  much  distinction,  that 

he  was  approvingly  named  in  the  extraordinary  gazettu  piny  established  far  colouisiog .  jS«-w 
announcing  the  victory— it  not  be-iug  usual  to  mention 


1 '    '     1 1    ,   rr/t  I.  *  ;iijf  '1  -nl  1; 

departed  befcre  his fatiier h:ip]>eiH<l  to 


•t  •.; ;..  n  tWavfr  >a.t  anuml.'>t  «1ip  flr<<  wlf)  nt(  *fnpt»H  t  )  fix  k 
flftlonv  <  n  the  w  c-t.-rn  <v«vM  M  Africa.  II*  rh.w.'  IhiHutaod  of  Xliv- 
'. :  .n n,  «r.a  wMitout ,  f nlh  «ml|n*«»,  wilt,  •toiyfequitf '•'  tu»l  -fv*iij- 

O^OIlistf.  ' 

Ihf . 

h.e,, 


fie  hud  notion 
call  on  the  Enrl  StVmfedt  To  bis  grief,  be  Itcdrd  tliat 
hi«i  lordship  wu*  hi  r.H  probability dyirigi  Mr  Wakefield 
Was  ncveTthelCMi  aniwuiAed  to  hiovand  his  replv  v  as 
sir,!,mlfirly  ebaTACteriirtie,  'Die  attentlnnt .  w«s  desired 
to  advise  the  visitor  to  '  k*  his  IweiJoeep  at  sea,  and 
me  upon  /,»»  rn;f!"-  These  vtere,  amongst  the  last 
words  Whieb  the  aged TbUtrnn  spoke.  The  Bha«r  re- 
turneil  to  Knglsndi  for  tbepurptisu  of  taking  out  tltti-e 
celehrahd  hut  tfnfortuniatu  African  4raveU«jrs,  :CL»imer- 
ton,  Denham,  and  the  son  of  Mnngo  l'axk,  with  their 
attendahts,  iUr  brotbew  Ijandrr.  AJn^rriwtjfl  off  the 
African  Criast,  Lientrinant  Wakuntld  ItaY  the,  lilazcr  to 
take  the  Conwnlndof  tiia  iContlia  rfoep,  in  wljich  he 
rerimmed  (tnfi«g  fit*  years,  perfom^ng  »igual  services 
in  herl  in  the  curpture  of  slaserf.  Xho  Cyuilwt  was 
paid  off  irt  ftibruarr  lieig.  Hy  this  time,  his  father 
having  rettretl  fr ojtj  SmsBtsx  to  a#*ltt  w.  iVimoe,  A\rtLuT 
Wakefield  loweal  hbn,  intpectidg  :tne  .must-  celebrated 
doekyarde  be-tongibg  to  tJi*icoUrtry  i  but  he  irai  not 
long  kwwr  from  the  service  he  so  wrdenJiy  loV/eiL  At 
tfhveVwe-  of  the  smne  year  he  Jtfuiodlhe-  Jto&e  sa^enior 
Ileutenunts  and  a  short  -tfime  latei,  vl(\s  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  1  Wu  must;  howts  er,  pasa<>v«r  (1m  rest 
of  hfi  aavkl.  adrcntoras— as  .Wnc  inAei^tuM  only  to 
professionil  [KOTomwtkai  wei  may  arriyx;  at  hi*  last 
tmfbrtonase  vdatuw,  tha  eudl  of  which  deprived  lilm  of 
life,  and  joined  hia  naaoo  withxme.  vf  thwuvoit  nainful 
c^etroplufcwWch  itlia  nwdern  histury  of  colonisation 

affords.   J'i  'a  itj  7iif  to  ,.„j '  L^rvl-A*}  L 

Sonio  years  ago.Mr  Idwanl  tibbon,  bioUier  to  Cap- 
tain, W'aheflekl,  proposed  a  plan  by  whieiv  wit)i,a  judi- 
cious rJombuiatton  of  land,  capit*!,.  mat  Iaooux,  a,  colony 
might  be  eetAUlhed  tathout  auy.  eo#t  to  the'  mother 
This  ( plan  woa  not  wily  taken  yi"  Uy^a  oom- 

r  »..s 

by  tlie  colonial •  department  d  the  Erltish 
gowdrnmemt.  Already  ttvro  uniHnt4at  static mei)^s.(W<  l- 
lintrtoti  and  I'Ort  Nkiiolion)  had  bfou  uuule  ^y  New 
Xcuhuwi,  under  the  dicuctioU  ef  0  gpvejrJiejranela  regular 
atalTof  atMculs, aeut  ont  upon.thq  old  plau  o^colonis- 
^  ^,^f-+Jrrf.  -TrT^J„rn. 


f!iui-OoiJo  »  ol<fin->» 
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ing ;  bat  in  the  year  1841,  arrangements  were  iu*de  by 
the  New-  Zealand  Company  with  the  colonial  office  for 
an  additional  tract  of  land,  on  which  was  to  be  formed 
a  third  settlement,  under  the  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Wakefield.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  in  tho 
ship  Whitby,  with  an  efficient  body  of  colonists,  and 
arrived  safely,  in  October,  at  the  desired  locality  in  New 
Zealand.  \  t  ry  formidable  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves the  moment  the  party  landed.  A  misunderstand- 
ing existed  respecting  the  terms  upon  which  the  land  had 
been  granted,  first,  between  the  British  government  and 
the  New  Zealand  Company  ;  next,  between  the  home  au- 
thorities and  the  local  government  at  Wellington  ;  and 
thirdly,  betwoen  the  latter,  the  natives  of  tho  district, 
and  the  new  comers !  Amidst  this  complication  uf  diffi- 
culties, however,  Wakefield  managed  to  establish  tho 
colony  of  Nelson,  which,  liowever,  the  local  authori- 
ties refused  to  acknowledge  otherwise  than  by  sending 
a  custom-house  officer  to  cf  Jlect  taxes  for  its  own  sup- 
port. Perseverance  conquered ;  and  although  constantly 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  natives,  and  squabbles 
with  the  British  governor.  Captain  Wakefield,  ally 
seconded  by  the  settlers — who,  one  and  all,  admired 
and  esteemed  him— pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  colo- 
nising way.  When  the  little  town  bad  been  formed  with 
hastily-constructed  and  slender  habitation*,  the  iditor 
of  a  colonial  newspaper  drew  the  following  picture  of 
his  manners  and  exertions :—' At  early  morning,  he 
chatted  with  natives  who  gathered  round  hi*  door,  the 
result  being  generally  a  gift  of  a  blanket,  or  payment  of 
i  promised  bag  of  flour  or  sugar,  or  some  old  vestment 
In  his  daily  progress  from  the  port  to  tho  town,  he 
stopped  at  every  other  step ;  listening  patiently  to  all 
sorts  of  unreasonable  complaints  and  unreasonable 
requests;  digging  his  stick  in  tlie  ground,  or  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  the  only  symptoms  af  emotion  shown; 
now  making  some  little  job  of  work  for  this  man 
on  bis  own  account,  or  putting  down  another's  name 
for  tho  company's  employ:  here  advising  with  a  uew 
comer  as  to  the  best  employment  of  his  capital ;  then 
anxious  to  learn  from  a  country  settler  the  state  of 
Ids  cmps,  and  all  the  details  of  his  progress:  now  iILs - 
entangling  with  tho  newspaper  editor  some  puzzling 
problem  of  colonisation,  with  its  intricate,  ever-vary- 
ing, yet  mutually  dependent  elements  ;  then  interesting 
himself  in  some  old  woman's  froah  litter  of  pi^s,  or 
cabbage,  the  pride  of  her  heart :  discussing  with  this 
man  the  run  of  a  new  boat;  with  tliat  the  practicability 
of  a  plan  for  working  the  flax  plant :  assisting  every 
rational  enterprise,  dispelling  cv<  ry  famt-bciirted  mis- 
giving with  money,  where  possible — with  countenance 
and  kindness,  where  not ;  ever  leas  anxious  to  lead  than 
to  suggest  and  assist:  now  at  a  public  meeting  speak- 
ing calmly,  earnestly,  rationally ;  now  helping  to  organise 
■  literary  or  agricultural  society,  or  visiting  or  superin- 
tending a  children's  school:  quietly  superintending  the 
gradual  organisation  of  a  new  community,  helping  it 
forward  when  impeded,  clearing  the  way  for  its  self-de- 
velopment, rathur  than  attempting  to  construct  it  on 
prccoucctved  designs  or  systctuatisud  formulas:  ha  was  j 
by  nature  cut  out  for  the  founder  of  a  colon y-  for,  a 
leader  of  men.' 

Captain  Wakefield  steadily  pursued  the  line  of  i  ouduct 
above-described,  tiD  the  setting  out  of  an  unfortui 
surveying  expedition  to  Wairau,  a  district  on  a  river  j 
of  the  same  name,  near  Cloudy  Bay,  about  seventy  miles  i 
from  Nelson.  The  operations  of  the  surveyors  were  op- 
posed by  tho  natives,  beaded  by  their  cluef,  Rauparaha, 
in  consequence  of  the  undefined  nature  of  the  nr gotia- 
tioos  which  had  been  made  concerning  the  pureh;isc  of 
land,  to  which  Captain  Wakefield's  colonists  laid  claim 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  Rauparaha  was  unwilling  to 
ccda  it  0D  the  other.  The  first  lwstility  was  shown  by  the 
natives  burning  one  of  the  surveying  huts.  On  hearing 
this,  Cft!  '■  '  Wakefield,  several  gentlemen  belonging 
to"nOR>n,  the  crown  prosecutor,  an  interpreter,  four 
constables,  and  twenty-two  men,  proceeded^  to  Wairau 
to  take  Uauparsha  into  custody  for  the  ofllnco  he  had 


committed.   They  landed  on  Friday  the  leth.Tuae  l&43v 

and  went  five  miles  up  the  river,  either  marching  nt 
in  boats,  tho  storekeeper  having  served  out  muskets, 
bayonets,  pistols,  swords,  and  cutlasses.    At  night  tbeyt 
slept  in  a  wood;  and  Laving  gone  four  miles  further 
up  the  river,  on  tire  17th  they  found  the  unlives,  0* 
•  Mauric*,'  posted  on  U>  left  bank,  and  on  the  right) 
bank  of  a  deep  unfordable  rivulet,  thirty  feet  .wide, 
which  flowed  iuto  the  Wairau.    There  were  eighty 
or  ninety  nativo  men,  forty  of  whom  were  armed 
with  muskets,  besides  women  and  children.   They  oc~ 
cupied  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  cleared  ground, 
with  a  dense  thicket  behind  them.    The  British  placed 
themselves  ou  the  right  bask  of  the  rivulet,  nod  were 
formed  into  two  separate  bodies  under  Captain  Eng- 
land  and  Mr  Howard,  the  men  being  ordered  noli  to  in-! 
terfere  until  directed.    At  the  request  of  the  magistrate, 
tho  natives  placed  a  canoe  across  the-  rivulet  to  serve 
for  a  bridge,  nod  home  of  the  gentlemen,  the  inter- 
preter, and  the  constables,  crossed  over,  and  entered 
into  a  parley.    Captain  Wakefield,  and  two  of  his  oom-f  • 
pan  ions,  walked  backwards  and  forward*  lor  nearly  half 
nn  honr  with  the  natives,  apparently  in  a,  friendly  man- 
ner.  Mr  Thomson  (the  magistrate)  then  showed  dug  > 
warrant,  directing  thu  constable  to  exeeute  it  on  Kau- 
paraha,  and  instructing  the  interprotor  to  explain  tho 
meaning  uf  it.   Mr  Thomson  also  stated  that  he  wae 
'tlie  queen's  representative;'  that  that  (pointing  u>  the 
warrant)  was  the  queen's  book ;  that  Rauparaha  uiuat 
go  on  board  the  brig  with  the  constable  ;  that  it  was  for 
burning  Mr  CotteTcll's  house,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  land  question,    Rauparaha  told  them  to  sit 
down  and  talk,  and  not  make  a  fight    The  warrant 
was  presented  to  tlie  chief  two  or  three  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  about  sixteen  native*,  who  had  boon 
sitting,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  leveled  their  mils- 
kets  at  tlie  Europeans.   Mr  Thomson  then  inquired  of. 
Itaup.iniha  whether  he  would  come  or  not;  to  which 
he  replied  he  would  not   The  magistrate  then  said  if 
he  would  not  go  he  would  moke  him.    Rauparaba  anil 
refusing,  Mr  Thomson,  pointing  to  the  Europeans,  said} 
'  There  is  tin*  armed  force,  and  they  shall  fire  upon  yoa 
all  if  you  won't  go/     'Die  discussion  then  become 
violent    Captain  Wakefield  placed  a  canon  ncroaa  the 
stream  far  a  bridge,  and  finding  prompt  measures  neces- 
sary, gave  the  word,  4  Englishmen,  forwnrd,'   A  tbw  vi 
tht'ui  had  entered  the  canoe  when  a  shot  we»  fired, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  if  not  clear,  neither  is  ife 
certain  on  which  side,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  it 
wns  on  the  side  of  the  European*.   Upon  this  the  firing 
immediately  became  general  on  both  sides,  and  Captain 
Wakefield  was  obliged  to  order  tfas  British  to  retreat  up 
the  1. ilk  and  furm  on  the  brow.    The  greater  number, 
however,  did  not  halt  at  all,  bet  fled  round  the  hill, 
and  escaped,    At  each  step  in  the  ascent;  Captain r 
Wakefield  attempted  to  rally  th«  mgitives.    But  al- 
though an  UTegular  firing  was  kept  up.  the  Europeans 
Continued  their  retreat   Captain  Wakefield,  finding  if. 
impossible  to  rally  the  men,  ordered  these  who  remained 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender.   A  white  hand- 
kerchief was  held  up,  and  the  interpreter  called  to-  the 
Maories,  1  Leave  off;  enough  V   When  signals  of,-s»UM< 
render  had  been  made,  one  or  two  Maories  also  threw 
down  their  weapons,  and  advanced  with  their  arm*  ' 
stretched  out  in  token  uf  reconciliation.  The  Chief's  SCSV ' 
in-law,  who  had  just  discovered  that  his  wife  hod  been 
sliot  by  a  chance  ball,  come  up,  crying.  4  Knnpnraba, 
remember  your  daughter.'   Upon  this  Captain  Wake* 
fluid  and  his  companions,  though  they  had  peacefully 
surrendered,  were  set  upon  and  inhumanly  slaughtered. 

When  the  news  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe  returned 
the  settlement,  a  party  was  sent  back  to  inter  the  bodies. 
To  them  tlie  chief  behaved  peacefully,  and  declared  i 
'  that  they  (the  natives)  had  no  intention  to  fight  i  that 
it  was  the  wrath  of  the  Europeans  that  made  them  fight ; 
that  tlie  Europeans  bad  fired  open  then,  end  one  or  two 
of  their  number  had  fallen  before  they  began  to  fight  I 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  woman  was  shut  that **  thsy 
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Ix'tran  to  seek  for  payment"  (revenge).f  The  rite* 
of  sepulture  were  performcl,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  natrvea.  cm  the  spot  where  the  captain  and  bis 
friends  had  fallen. 

"  Thus  perished  a  brave  officer  and  moat  persevering 
colonist  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-three. 
Rfe  death  must  he  attributed  solely  to  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon tortderstandihg  between  the  local  government  and 
tb>  parties  whose  agent*  he  was.   To  permit  a  body  of 
colonic  to' go1  to  the  antipodes,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  tenure  of  land  they  are  about  to  occupy  has 
been  effectually  seenredj  when  such  is  not  the  case,  is— 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise— reprehensible  m-the 
highest  degree.   To  such  a  loose  and  improper  system 
many1  private  fortunes,  and  at  least  one  valuable  life, 
have  already  been  sacrificed,  while  the  principle  of 
cotmtfeatfcwt  has  been  seriously  damaged.   Tn  this,  as  in 
other  branches  of  colonial  affairs,  the  public  and  the 
government  seem  to  ho  at  issue,  every  wish  on  the  part 
of  proposing  emigrants  to  settle  on  the  crown  lands  of 
the  colonies  bemg,  to  all  appearance,  unwarrantably 
thwarted  by  a  power  which  looks  with  jealousy  on  such 
a  movement,  and  which  impedes,  more  than  it  facili- 
tates, the  relief  of  the  labour  market  by  emigration. 
The  lamentable  massacre  of  Captain  Wakefield  and  his 
companions  is  unquestionably  traceable  to  this  Cause, 
am+oughfc  to  teach—  if  anything  can— that  the  time  for 
a  thorough  revisal  of  the  colonial  emigration  system 


bus  arrived. 
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BIRD -ARCHITECTURE. 





The  architecture  of  nosts  Is  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  in  the  history  of  the  lowor  animals.  Mam- 
■  malia  which  bring  forth  their  young  in  a  perfect  state, 
i  as  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  &c  prepare  no  shelter  for 
'  them ;  but  many  mammalia  do;  and  the  nests  of  the 
rabbit*  hedpelioir.  and  field-mouse,  aro  even  more  per- 
fectly construoted  than  those  'of  many  birds.  The 
majority  of  fishes  simply  drop  tbeir  spawn,  and  with 
this  ceases  their  parental  relation ;  but  others,  like  the 
■dmcm,  carefally  scoop  out  a  nest  in  some  sheltered 
channel,  deposit" theiri  roe,  cover  it  and  linger  about  the 
locality  with  a  seemingly  parental  anxiety.   Many  in- 
j  sects  drop  their  egga  in  particular  places,  but  knew  or 
I  care  no  further  for  their  young  as  they  pass  through 
their  various  metamorphoses ;  but  others  construct 
warm  and  sheltered  nests ;  and  some,  like  the  ant  and 
beei  wateh  and  defend  tbeir  larva*  with  un parallel  ed 
care.  ■Birds*  however,  are  the  nest  architects  par  west- 
I  Icnee  t  ail  of  ttiem  non  struct  nursing  places  more  or  lees 
perfect— a  condition  inevitably  imposed  upon  them  by 
theft  mode  of  generation.    Bnt  just  as  in  the  other  ani- 
mals we  find'  only  some  constructing  shelters  tor  their 
young,  so  among  birds  we  And  this  operation  more  or 
iess'porfertly  performed.   The  Insesgorial  or  perching 
birds  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  nest-Miilders ; 
aad  from  them  downwards,  tlie  faculty  seems  to  dimi- 
nish, till  we -find,  among  some  of  the  Rasores,  a  mere 
lioiiow  scratched  in  the  bare  ground,  without  the  aid 
of  any)  fonrifn  material,  without  any  regard  even  to 
farm.    Thc.ro  is  scarcely  a  wider  difference  between  the 
nest  of  the  field-mouse 'and  the  simple  lair  of  the  wild- 
deer,  than  there  is  between  the  nest  of  the  torn -tit  and 
the  rude  noUbw  of  the  partridge,  or  the  still  ruder  one  of 
tb.o  African  ostrich.   The  cow  makos  no  artificial  shelter 
for  ■er'calf,  neither  does  the  ostrich  for  her  brood:  most 
nests  are  intended  not  only  for  incubation,  but  for 
shelter  to  the  young  j  while  many,  as  that  of  the  par- 
tridge, serves  merely  for  incubation — the  pullets  running 
about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell,  and  obtaining  their 
subsequent  shelter  underthe  wing  of  the  parent  There 
can  thus  be  traced  in  the  architecture  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals gradations  in  each  class,  and  a  beautiful  affiliation 
between  all  of  them,  similar  to  that  which  naturalists 
hare  traced  in  their  bodllv  structure  and  modes  of  life. 


reared  with  a  regard  to  permanency  j  among  barbarian 
and  roaming  tribes  the  object  is  temporary,  and  the 
erection  Intended  to  exist  so  long  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.,  Among  the 
lower  animals  a  similar  feature  seems  to  manifest  itself, 
The  ant,  rabbit,  prairie-dog,  and  beaver,  inhabit  struc- 
tures at  all  seasons,  and  generally  ding  to  their  hills, 
burrows,  and  dams,  as  long  as  they  can  find  food  &t  a 
convenient  distance.   With  most  animals,  however,  the 
objects  of  architecture  are  temporary,  generally  limited 
to  the  period  of  reproduction.   This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  birds1;  and  though  the  eagle  may  use  the  same 
eyry  for  generations,  and  the  rook  seek  the  same  woods 
periodically  for  centuries,  yet  with  roost  of  the  feathered 
tribes  the  "nest  is  only  Used  for  Incubation  and  nursing. 
The  little  songster,  that  will  spend  Week*  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  warm  and  delicate  abode  for  its  future 
voting,  seeks  no  other  shelter  for  itself  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  than  what  the  boughs,  and  rocks,  and 
crevices  may  afford.   So  soon,  however,  as  the  season 
returns;  it  I jc takes  itself  to  the  woods  and  solitudes,  rears 
its  tiny  structure,  brings  forth  and  nurses  its,  yonng— 
and  all  this  under  the  operation  of  a  law  as  undevjuting 
as  gravitation,  but  of  which  we  only  know  by  its  effects, 
The  widowed  male  and  unwedded  female  go  through 
the  same  operation— the  former  building  his  nest  be- 
cause he  cannot  resist  the  Impulses  of  his  organisation, 
and  the  latter  huilding,  and  laying,  and  sitting  upon  her 
eggs,  through  the  same  influence.  Again,  various  fami- 
lies build  various  sorts  of  nests— some  ingenious  and 
compact,  others  rude  and  ill-assorted ;  but  generally  fol- 
lowing the  law,  that  where  the  structure  h>  to  be  used 
for  incubation  and  nursing,  it  is  durable  and  compact, 
where  only  for,  incubation,  it  is  of  the  simplest  struc- 
ture.  Further,  birds  of  the  same  species  or  genus  build 
nests  having  a  great  family  resemblance,  and  scarcely 
to  be  mistaken  ;  though  tliere  may  exist  individual  dif- 
ferences, according  to  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  . 
building  matermls  at  hand.   This  faculty  of  nest-bulld- 
ing  in  birds  has  been  called  instinct ;  reason,  however, 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  term;  for  there  Is  as  de- 
cided a  display  of  reasoning  powers  in  the  choice  of  a 
concealed  retreat,  in  the  selection  of  building  materials 
that  will  resemble  the  colour  of  the  locality,  in  the 
omission  of  certain  parts  where  they  are  not  needed,  or 
in  the  adoption  of  others  where  they  arc  required,  as 
there  is  reason  in  the  ravage  placing  his  hut  under  the 
shelter  of  a  rock,  turning  its  front  to  the  sun,  or  nar- 
rowing its  aperture  to  render  the  inside  warm,  and  make 
It  less  pervious  to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,   if  birds 
make  no  progress  in  architecture  from  age  to  agp,  it  is 
that  they  soon  arrive  at  the  maximum  development  of 
their  mental  powers,  and  that  they  have  not  the  faculty 
of  recording  their  experience.   These  powers,  however, 
are  the  result  of  organisation,  and  the  use  aud  applica- ' 
tion  of  them  constitutes  reason  in  its  kind. 

Upon  whatever  powers  the  faculty  of  nest-building 
may  depend,  the  results  produced  afford  wide  scope  for 
observation  and  pleasant  reflection.  There  i*  scarcely 
a  more  attractive  subject  witliin  the  range  of  natural 
history,  and  we  are  gratified  to  perceive  Mr  Knight 
devoting  one  of  his  weekly  volumes  to  a  reprint  of  Mjr 
Rennie's  entertaining  little  ^ork  on  the  subject*  Mr 
Rennlc's  compilation— for  it  ia  more  A  collection  of  tbet  ; 
observations  of  others  than  an  original  inquiry^— is  quite 
such  a  work  at  is  calculated  to  find  favour  with  young  , 
and  miscellaneous  readers.  It  is  light  diffuse,  and  gos-  1 
siptng?  arming  at  accuracy,  yet  never  forbidding  by  any 
dry  or  stern  abstractions.  The  arrangement  or  the 
subject  is  very  obvious,  and  one  that  most  be  intelligible 
to  every  reader,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  tJic 
science  of  ornithotegy.  The  form  and  structure  of  the 
nest  constitute  the  basis  of  classification,  and  that  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  natm-al  order  or  family  of  the 
builder.  Thus  we  have  •  mining-bird  s,'  of  such  as  dig 
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burrow*  for  the  nestling  of  their  young;  'ground- 
builder",'  which  merely  scrape  a  hollow  in  tlio  exposed 
lurface ;  4  mason-birds,'  that  build  nests  of  day  and 
mud;  '  carpenter- birds,'  that  hew  out  chamhora  in 
decayed  trees ;  4  basket-makers."  that  construct  cradles  of 
twigs  and  brauehes;  *  weavers,'  that  weave  a  compact 
fabric  of  moss  and  wool;  'tailor-bird*,'  that  actually 
BCW  leaves  together  with  the  arti'srioal  skill  of  a  Stuhxj 
nnd  miuiy  others,  all  constructing  fabric*  the  most  pcr- 
f  rtly  adapted  for  the  object  Intended.  Mr  Kennie  Rives 
several  examples  under  each  head,  notice*  the  deviatinns 
which  situatmrt  and  climate  occasionally  glvo  rise  to, 
Jtnd  generally  rncrrt ions  some  anecdote  calculated  to 
win  the  attention,  and  thereby  to  fix  tho  facts  on  the 
memory  of  his  renders.  We  shall  glean  ■  few  examples 
from  his  pages,  illustrative  of  the  arrangement  ubove 
alluded  to:  — 

Among  mrnm/'M/T/*,  the  bank  swallow  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  to  ordinary  readers-,  but  ve  select  tfie 
puffin,  a  diving-bird,  Temarkabh'  for  the  singular  form 
of  its  bill,  which  resembles  two  very  sltort  blades  of  a 
knife  applied  one  against  the  other  by  the  edge,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  triangle,  but  longer  than  it  is  bruad. 
and  channeled  transversely  with  three  or  four  hltfc 
furrows  near  the  point.  '  In  the  breeding  season,  nume- 
rous tro  ins  of  them  visit  Several  places  00  our  coast: s. 
particularly  the  small  island  of  Priestholm,  near  Augle- 
sey,  which  might  well  be  called  putlln-land,  as  the  whole 
surface  appears  rftcrally  covered  with  them.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  in  May,  they  prepare  for  breeding,  and  it 
1»  said  the  male,  contrary  to  tl»e  usual  ecouumy  ii  birds, 
undertakes  the  hardest  part  of  the  lubour.  He  begins 
hv  scraping  up  a  hole  in  the  sand  not  far  from  the 
shore:  and  after  having  got  to  some  depth,  be  tliruws 
himself  on  his  back,  and  with  his  powerful  bill  as  a 
digger,  and  Ills  broad  feet  to  remove  tho  ruhbisb.  he 
excavates  a  burrow,  with  several  windings  and  turnings, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  Ho  prefers,  where  he  can 
find  a  storje,  to  dig  under  it.  In  order  that  his  retreat 
may  be  more  secnmlv  fortified.  Whilst  thus  employed, 
the  birds  are  so  intent  anon  their  work,  tliat  tliey  are 
easilv  e.tnght  by  the  hand. 

4  This  bird,  like  others  which  burrow  in  similar  loeiu 
Titles,  Is  accused  of  dispossessing  the  rabbits,  the  legiti- 
mate proprietors  of  the  soil,  ami  even  of  killing  nnd 
devouring  their  young.  But  it  would  roqoire  more 
authentic  testimony  than  we  have  yet  met  with  to  con- 
vince us  of  this  alleged  robbery  1  the  only  apparent 
evidence  being,  that  they  are  found  burrowing  aUmy 
vith  rabbits  In  similar  hole*.  If  the  pullin,  however,  ih 
really  a  rubber  of  rabbit-burtowe,  1t  is  too  formidably 
rtrnied  to  allow  of  retaliation  with  impunity,  and  few 
birds  or  lieasts  venture  to  nttack  it  in  lbs  retreat. 
Sometimes,  however,  rs  Jacnhson  U'Hs  u«.  the  raven 
makes  hold  to  ofTer  battle :  but  as  soon  as  he  approaches, 
the  puffitt  catches  him  mider tl«y  throat  with  Jut  beak, 
and  sticks  her  claws  into  his  breast,  till  Ise  screams  uut 
with  pain,  and  tries  to  get  tiW;»y;  but  tlic  puiKo  keeps 
fast  hold  of  hrm,  and  tnnihlt-s  him  about,  till  both  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  sea.  wheru  the  rmveu  is  drowneu, 
and  the  pufHn  returns  in  triumph  to  her  nest  But 
shoifld  the  rsven  at  the  first  onset  got  hold,  of  tho 
pnthn'B  neck,  he  generally  comes  oti'  victorious  kills 
the  mother,  and  feasts  on  her  eggs  or  hor  young.' 

Utmmd'bniMer*,  So  well  Illustrated  by  the  partridge, 
arc  rife  around  us  ;  but  perhaps  none  trf  them  possess 
the  same  interest  as  the  eider-duck,  which  yields  itho 
valuable  down  of  commerce.  4  It  Is  not  generally  known, 
we  believe,  that  any  other  bird  thus  rob*  herself  cf  In  r 
own  covering  from  maternal  atTccthm,  bank*  the  eider  - 
duck,  wh.rse  eelolnity  requires  u<  to  bestow  upon  it 
particular  attention.  For"  site,  ft  approaches  nearer  to 
the  goose  than  the  dnek,  being  ahovu  two  Sect' long,  and 
weighing  about  seven  pounds.  Its  native  eouutry  ex- 
tenrhtfrom  about  45  degrees  north  totlie  highest  arctic 
latitudes  hitherto  explored.  b<*th  in  Europe  and  Ami  - 
rica — flu-  Faro  Isle*.  o:F  the  coast  of  Noichiunboulawl, 
and  the  rocky  islets  beyond  Portland,  iu  the  district  of 


Maine,  being  U»e  southern  boundary  oT  their 
places  j  but  they  arc  only  very  plentiful  In  Be 
Straits,  Labrador,  (iroerdand,  Iceland,  and  other 
regions,   iiolby,  however,  thiuks  that  tb^ y4,  Iwjw* M, 
greatly  increased  in  tho  Taru  Wands  by  proper  aUefi-. 

tion.    1 1  f n i-imt* 

4  According  to  M.  T.  Bruimkh,  who  wrote  an.  express 
treatise  011  the  natural  history  uf  the  eider-duck,  their 
first  obiceU  afar  |«iinng.  i»  to  procure  a  suitable  place 
for  their  ueat,  preferring  tlm  shelter  of  a  ju^ptT-huitt 
wliere  it  win  be  liad,  said  wliere  there  is  no  Juniper, 
contenting  theiuseives  with  tuft*  of  sca-grU»,  bundles 
of  sea-weed  cast  up  by  the  tide,  Oie  crevices  of  rooks, 
or  any  I10II0.W  place  which,  tiuy  pu  find.  Some  of  tluj 
Icelandic  proprietors  of  Ueenling-groiuuls,  in  Order  tO. 
accommodate  them,  cut  out  hole*  in  rows  011  the  smooth 
sloping  bonks  where  tliey  would  not  otherwise  buiJJ, 
but  of  which  they  gladly  take ,  possession  wljcn  thus 
eroopud  uut.  It  i  not  a  litUc  rcmarkaUc  tjmt,  irfcc 
several  otUr  sea-bin U,  Uity  aliuost  always,  sulvct  *m  ill 
isktods,  tlveir  i\u*U  being  stldoin  if  ever  found  on  the 
shows  »>f  die  oiainlauJ,  or  even  <jf  a  largo  island.,  •  Thq 
Jciiandcrs  are  no  well  aware  of  tl.i-.  that  tiny  lvive  CV: 
(tended  a  great  dml  of  Libour  iu  actually  t'vnmns  Mauds, 
by  separating  from  the  main  iaUndccrtajp  p^^pwjfCT 
joiuvd  to  it  by  narrow  jsUunu«es.  ,,  ..j' 

*  Both  the  nude  and  the  Iciualo  eiikr-duckj  >rork 
concert  in  buikling  their  uest,  laying  a  rather  Vi>4rse 
foundation  of  drift  grass  dry  tangui.  and  .'Y^^S 
which  is  collected  in  some  quantity.  Upon  this  rough 
mattress  the  fhnale  eideT  spre;ids  a  bed.  of  the  flnt :.<t 
down  plucked  from  her  imn  L.re-i>t,  and  by  m  means 
sparingly,  but,  as  Hruanaili  iufurius  u>.  heaping  It  yp, 
so  as  10  form  a  thick  pulled  roll  quite  r+o»nd  t»e  hen. 
WIm-ii  she  is  conipellixl  to  go  in  quest  of  tooJ,  after  lK"- 
gintuug  to  siU  she  caxufully  turus  this  marginal  n»tl  of 
down  over  tho  eggs,  to  knew  tliem  wanu  tOl  W.  ^fw 
Martens  sayH  she  mixes  the  down  with  moss;  but  as 
this  is  not  recorded  by  any  either  observer,  we  think  )t 
is  not  a  little  doubtful,  particularly  as,  iu  the  PW« 
chosen  for  nestling,  she  would  Cud  it  no  easy  inattcr  to 
priKJure  n\<^*.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the 
eider-duck  lays  only  live  or  *ix  eg«s  "  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  lind  inoro  tlum  eveu  ten  :ulll.^'w*^u{jU^ 
same  nest,  occupied  by  two  fcinaks,  which  live  together 
in  perfect  eonourd.r  •    •  .     .  , .,.  Tfl  krr:  1  ^niO-n} 

•  The  quantity  uf  down  iu  each  nest  is  said  ny  >  fti 
Tn»d  to  I-.:  al^>ut  half  a  pouud,  which,  try  cleaning,  h 
redoocd  ono  half.  By  lYnuant,  wlio  exatuiuM  PwftP*1 8 
nests  in  the  l-'arn  Hands,  off  NortUumherland,  ir  Is 
only  esUuiAtod,  whun  rliiuud.  at  three-quarters  of  il}i 
ounce.  au.|  tins  was  so  elastic,  a*  to  fill  the  crowd  nffflb 
largest  h.a.  The  didoreiu  e  of  guautity  in  tTiCse [ykp 
nocauito,  tliw»reucally  useriUd  by  the  trahsla^orii'^of 
Bulluii  to  diflerunc*  of  climate,  may  have  ariseji  from 
the  one  being  the  .first,  and  t!ic  otlar  the  second  or 
third  dew;  of  the  mother  duck,  for  if  the  first  nesfue 
idundereti  uf  its  down,  though  she  iniDBediately  builds 
sovoud.  slie  cannot  furnish  it  with  the  same  quantity, 
before ;  aud  if  forced  to  build  a  third  t'uncy  ""y^fe^ 
stripjie*!  Ue  breiut  of  all  aim  could  .spare,  thejrii,"  ' 
f  aid  to  funnsh  what  U  wautiug.  which  W..W 
being  coii»uU.-rsldy  w  hiter  tlwn  the  female's, 
uest  isnotn>bbc*L  it  is  said  that  ue  ^r^Vflffj^}"^ 

4  Tlte  d*>wu  takeu  from  tho  nests  hcco*e4 ji  jWuaule 
artkh-  of  oouhbukv,  being  sold,  when  ^W^WjjjJ^8 
ria-dollaeaClwelvu  «M>Uui|{»)a'D0ujuL  .In  1x£w^'\3cf" 
iindio  centpany  sold  down,  autyuniiog  in  valmfpi  flmi 
L.ij&Oi  Ocsidus  what  .was  stuit  dim'fly  ,W '  Gj 
l,Utl«  or  nouc  uf  it  isn#ed  iu  the  country  w' 
fiMind.  In  tliat  rough,  climate,  uj  Buffon  rern 
hsrdy  huiitef,  clothed,  in  a.bearrskiu  1  loak,  elij 
sohiarv  but  a  {tcareful,  perhaps  a  profound  sleep,  wlqh-, 
in  |M>U*lie»i  aa6wt»,.the«uiu  uf  ambit  ion,  ^rretcliea^ipoq 
n  batl  of  cMtW-duwo,  and  uudtr  a  gilded,  roof,  jscekji  ia 
vahl  to  proourt*  Uift  sweets  of  rep«»e\V   ,  ,  /  alifaattl 

K)i  m*MH't,trdt.  t!tg|C«ppioii  windqw-jwall  iw-  m  <mc  t.f 
the  best-  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  examples?  cl 
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yet  much  ignorance  prevails  regarding  Its  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. '  According  to  the  thc'Try,'  says  Mr  lienuie, 
'  that  men  acquired  their  first  notions  of  architecture 
from  birds',  we  am  told  that  Doxlrts,  the  inventor  nf 
clay  houses,  took  the  hint  froru  swallows;  and  Aristotle 
thinks  tuere*i»  more  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  .these  nests  than  in  some  of  the  (greater 
c$br(s  of  human  intelligence.  Wf*1  cannot,  hoarovcr, 
give  the  swallow*  the  credit  of  onefcut  of  contrrrnnca 
which  wo  find  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  from 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  ami  St  P.a«il.  flown  t  ■  the  AMI  Ai 
la  1'Juche  and  Mrs  Charlotte  Smith.  -It  is  curious." 
says  the  Tatter,  as  If  from  personal  remark,  "to  oh- 
icry*  them  dipping  their  breasts  swiftly  into  pools,  and 
th-u  immedi.ih  !y  resorting  to  their  mMa  to  temper 
t'tv  rnortar  with  the  moistnn  "  "I  Inv  trcqiuMitly 
seen  from  my  window,"  says  the  AW-'-,  "tin-  swallow 
tfthtr  hocliiniuc  or  repairing  her  near,  which  is  a  struc- 
ture entirely  djflrn  nt  from  all  other*.  She  wants 
ueitJitr  Wood,  nor  hay,  nor  bands,  hut  knows  how  to 
riia,ke  a  kind  of  piaster,  or  rather  foment,  with  which 
■dmkCEI  a  dwelling  equally  secure  and  coimmient  for 
\icrself  and  .ill  hi  r  family.  She  has  no -rebels  tWrece.T* 
the  water  she  uses,  nor  a  harrow  to  convey  her  sand, 
m>r  a  shovel  to  mix  her  morhtr;  but  1  have  seen  her 
pass  and  repass  over  the  basin  in  the  parterre :  she 
raises  her  wings,  and  wets  her  breast  on  the  snrf;v*  of 
the  water,  after  which  she  sheds  the  dew  over  thedti^t. 
and  then  tempers  and  vnrlcs  it  np  with  her  bill."  (Inld- 
tKnill)  ills')  say*.  "The  neil  is  built  with  imid  from  some 
neighbouring  brook,  well -tempered  with  rim  bill  nuiUt- 
t  u'.  d  with  water,  fhr  the  hettcT  adhesion."  The  ancient 
account  of  the  swallow's  nest,  civcii  hy  Pliny,  rnnsthm: 
^Surely  In  no  one  thing  is  the  wit  iff*  silly  birds  more 
admirable.  The  swallows  frame  their  nests  of  clay  and 
earth,  but  they  strengthen  and  make  them  fol  with 
straw.  Ia  Cuv  at  any  time  they  cannot  meet  with  soft 
and  tough  day,  fbr  want  thereof  they  drench  nnd  wot 
thuir  feathers  with  good  store  of  water,  mid  then  l>e- 
strcw  theni  over  witli  dust." 

'Ilii" over  plausible  these  srrerul  (hodfcb  «.f  mult  >p 
building- umrtjr  may  appear,  wc  haw  tin  It  •«itution  in 
pronouncing  them  to  bo  altoprtnor  familou«.  Swallow*. 

admit,  may  ho  rfa^jnenrry  Keen  both  drinking  and 
washing  on  the  t'htg,  and  nl«o  collectlm*  mud  from 
cart-tuts  and  other  pTacps.  Rnt  they  never  onrry  w*T<>r 
in  ^heir  bills  or  on  their  feathers.  Tliey  nre  ineaptible 
of  performing  either  operation,  for  they  want  the  irvei-s- 
JtflT  tnu^cjes  to  earn'  water  fti  their  rncfufhs,  ns  we  can 
do* and  Whatever  water  mitrlrt  adheru  to  their  feather*, 
'would' be  instantly  shaken  off  in  flying  r  for,  according 
to.  our  pMfirVfrtloijs,  It  runs  ofF  from  them  as  it  does 
from  rm  feathers  of  ducks  rmd  other  waterfowl.  Uo- 
■ddes,  tlteir  inability  to  find  materials  sufficiently  moist, 
is  a  supposition  altogether  improbable.  wirhrcapoet  to  n 
bird  of  nieh  powcrfbl  wing,  who«e  flight  i-*  so  eXeursive, 
and  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

'  That  some  liquid  is  reqrrisite,  however,  to  make  thelr 
mortar  more  adnesive,  will  he  evident  to  any  pernmi 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  picking  np  a  little  mud 
frora  the  same  place  where  the  swallows  collect  it,  nnd 
endeavour  to  make  it  adhere  to  a  wall  as  rbcy  do  their 
usjsU.  We  have  more  than  once  tried  smdi  an  e-xperi- 
meht  without  success.  VTo  hare  furttter  awertalned, 
byt  ^miming  nest*  during  the  process  of  building,  that 
the  portent  "i  clay  just  Oilde-l  is  con«iderahly  more  moist 
tTian  that  of  tile  ruts  from  which  it  has  been  taken. 
The  natural  conclusion  Is,  that  the  swah'ows  ttuftaj 
.sorut  saltvarj-  fluid  besides  the  water  which  may  ho  in 
tlui  mud.  That  tliis  is  thetatt,  nnd  mit  n  funey,  «n 
shall  find  numerous  oceaaibrti  to  prm*  as  wo  pmexHii. 
Tliat.  the  bird  moistens"  thi-  day  with  safrva,  iseonflrmed 
by  anatomicul  examination,  the  presence  of  larjPe  saliTary 
giantls  Inun^  shown  upon  i'.i«.fs-tion.' 

Oune  we  next  to  rarprntn* ;  and  of  rh^sc  Wilson's 
account  of  the  Rolden-wfngrd  vofidpeeker  is  equally 
■  graphic  and  illustratltt?:— *  Abonf  the  middle  of  May,1 
say*  lie,  '  the  male  and  female  look  out  for  n  sulmble  I 
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place  for  th«  reception  of  their  eggs  and  young.  An 
apple,  pear,  or  cherry-tree,  often  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  farm-house,  is  generally  pitched  upon  for 
this  purpose.  Tho  tree  U  minutely  m.ounoitrvd  for 
several  days  previous  Co  tin-  operation,  aud  the  work  is 
first  begun  by  tho  laakt.  who  cuts  out  a  hole  in  the  solid 
wood,  as  circular  a»  if  «U  •.  n:.«  I  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Hu  is  occasionally  relieved  by  the  female,  both 
(tartiea  working  with  tho  most  iiulufati^abk*  diligence. 
Tho  direction  of  the  whole,  if  wa<le  in  ine  IkxIv  of  the 
tree,  ia  geoeiuHy  d.. mi  war  i-.  by  an  an^le  t)f  thirty  or 
forty  degreet,  for  the  distance  wf  six  or  tight  inches, 
and  then  straight  dowu  tor  ton  or  twedve  muru;  within, 
roomy,  capacious,  >u*d  as  siuovdh  as  if  pojisbed  by  the 
enhinetraokeri  but  the  entrance  is  ju.lieiou»ly  led  just 
so  large  aa  to  admit  the  body  of  the  utot.  During 
this  labour  thoy  regularly  carry  out  Utu  chips,  often 
strewing  them  at  a  distance  to  prevent  suspicion.  This 
operation  aometiusea  occupies  the  chief  part  of  n  wet  k. 
The  female,  Itefore  site  bs^ins  to  lay.  oftew  visits  the 
place,  passes  out  and  in,  exatuiucs  every  jtart,  botti  of 
the  exterior  and  iuK-ri^r,  with  ^rcat  attention,  as  every 
prudent  tenant  of  a  new  house  ouuht  to  tlo,  ami  at 
k>nirth  takes  complete  possession.  Tlie  e^gs  are  gener 
mlly  six, mure  while,  nnd  laid  on  the  amooth  bottom  of 
the  cavity.'  J 

The  jiitttfonn./,>til<ien<  are  well  represented  by  the  com- 
mon ring-dove  and  wood-pigeon,  the  eagle,  osprey,  atork,  , 
heron,  and  the  like  ;  the  Uulict-m'ika*  by  the  jay,  rook, 
and  grosbeaka,  the.  latter  of  which  form  their  nests  in  a 
very  ingenious  maimer.  They  are  formed  by  long  graas 
woven  together  in  tfftf  sliajH'.  H  a  bottle,  a  id  suspended, 
neck  downwards,  from  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  branch, 
the  more  cdectunlly  to  secure  the  egg*  and  young  ^rood 
fVfira  M-rpeuta,  nnutkeys,  squirreL*,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Those  runs  contain  several  aparttmnts  appropriated  to 
flitl'crent  pnrposis;  in  one  the  hen  hftmOM  the  office 
of  incubation ;  another,  eo<uvisting  of  a  littk'  thatched 
roof,  audcoveriaga  perch,  witliout  abotUun,  is  occupied 
by  the  malts,  who,  with  his  chirping  note,  cheers  the 
fWnale  during  lux  maternal  duties.  Some  of  the  gro»- 
hoaks  even  livo  in  comtminitica.  cructiug  by  their  joiid 
lab  airs  an  enormous  canopy  among  the  bouglis  of  souie 
large  trcfl.  and  hniHing  under  this-  shelter  their  respec- 
tive apnrtmcnta !  Tla-  uwur<  aro  numerous,  and  repre- 
sented by  tliosf)  wliich  weave  their  ni  iis  of  moss,  wppj, 
and  tho  like;  the  / /f-;nqAer«,  such  as  proceed  a  st:;p 
(urthur.  like  the  cetniuun  eluifluich,  uud  IVrnt  a  felt- 
ing of  hivir,  &c  to  line  their  structures;  while  tlie 
tniiui  -  outstrip  ftva  these  in  ingenuity T  and  abaoiutcly 
se.w  and  knit  leaves  nnd  fibres  t^etber  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  one  ia  almost  tempted  to  joiu  the  American 
lady  who  onos  aaked  Wilson,  half  iu  jest  and  half  inVeaj:- 
ncst,  4  if  it  were  not  possible  to  learn  those  bird*  toiLirn 
strtckings.'  Many  «it  the**:  'tailors'  sew  the  leaves  to- 
gether merely  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  thuir  neat*, 
others  aespend  their  knitted  fabric*  from  twigs ;  but  tho 
tnilor-bird  of  the  Kaat,  says  Darwin,  '  will  not,  trust  its 
nest  to  tho  extremity  of  a  tender  twig,  but  makes  one 
more  advnnce  to  safety  by  fixing  it  to  the  kaf  itself. 
It  picks  np  a  dead  Uiif,  ami  srw*  U  4«  the  mdt  s>f  u  living 
car,  ita  slender  bill  being  its  needle,  and  its  thread  soane 
fine  fibres ;  tlie  lining  conttsUuf  fuathera,  gntwrraf,  an<l 
down ;  its  egjgs  are  white ;  the  colour  of  the  bird  light 
yellow ;  its  length  three  inches .  its  weight  throe-ait* 
teertths  of  an  ounce;  so  that  the  material*  of  the  nest 
and  the  weight  of  the  bird  are  not  likely  to  draw  down 
a  habitation  so  slightly  »uapende<L  A  ue*t  of  this  bird 
is  profortTd  in  the  Kr.tid,  Mtiseuu.' 

.After  the  tailors  fje  Ivav*  the  wumler*  and  danu- 
ftsliMlsIr  thr  latter  of  whicli,  a*  tho  wren,  tutu-tit,  £ic. 
caary  the  science  (if  we  moy  so  speak)  of  neat-buil'Ung  to 
perfection.  In  tho  nests  of  those  wv  find  not  only  con- 
oadment  and  stability,  but  a  warmth  and  comfort  un- 
cq nulled — the  wliole  ttructuru  roeiuUing  a  hollow  globe, 
to  wliich  adniittanci:  is  gsined  by  the  narrowest  jigskiUle 
entrance,  ingenious  as  all  these  uuiltlers,  carpenters, 
,  weavers,  and  tailors  are,  there  is  a  ruce  *uE  uunoticed, 
in  J'H11>ttl>  <jd;  t||  ,bfi.  tJiu'l  buo^-jd  «JjU:  (g'joi  Oil.  bfUJ  j 
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which  far  excels  them  in  sobtilty  and  acumen,  as  they 
—like  aomc  among  a  higher  class  of  bipeds — live  gentle- 
Own  and  ladies  at  large,  making  o titers  do  the  drudgery 
of  the  nursery  lor  them.  These  are  parantt  Unit,  re- 
presented by  the  cuckoo  and  cow-hunting,  who,  having 
studied  the  principle  of  eui  bono  with  more  policy  than 
honesty,  think  others  very  well  off  if  they  have  the 
honour  of  nursing  their  also  about-to-be  gentlemanly 
progeny. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  mere  description  of  struc- 
tures that  Mr  Reuuie  occupies  his  pages ;  there  is  much 
sound  observation  nnd  pleasing  anecdote  relative  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  feathered  races.  To  these, 
however,  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  advert ;  but 
we  can  assure  those  who  have  a  leisure  hour  to  spend, 
and  especially  the  young,  that  they  will  find  in  this 
little  volume  a  perfect  treasure  of  entertaining  and  iu- 
slxuvtivu  reuuu:g. 
  1-  


EFFECT  OF  CHEAP  FARES. 

A  corhesimjnpf.nt  of  a  daily  newspaper  furnishes  some 
interesting  information  respecting  the  pleasure-trips 
between  Ixmdon  and  Gravesend,  the  cheapness  of  which 
brings  them  within  the  means  of  the  industrious  classes, 
who  most  need  occasional  relaxation  and  fresh  air.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  that  district  of  England,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  that  Gravesend  is  a  town  situated 
about  twenty-eight  miles  east  from  London,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  to  its  mouth. 
Its  position,  is  salubrious,  and  it  boasts  of  an  eminence 
which  already  rivals  tlic  celebrity  of  the  far-famed 
l"rimrose-hiU,  to  which  the  denizens  of  the  metropolis 
were  wont  to  repair  before  the  mighty  power  of  steam 
was  employed  to  convey  them  to  the  more  distant 
regions  of  Gravesend  and  4  Windmill-hill.*  The  little 
town  is  also  provided  with  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion for  temporary  refreshment;  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive bathing -houses  In  England,  and  numerous 
machines  for  thoso  who  prefer  a  dip  in  the  running 
stream,  which  i*  here  slightly  salted  by  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  sea.  lu  short,  no  locality  could  pos- 
sibly present  a  greater  number  of  advantages  to  persons 
wlm,  in  search  of  change  of  scene  and  air,  are  obliged 
to  crowd  the  largest  share  of  enjoyment  into  the  shortest 
space  of  time. 

To  show  how  eagerly  the  humbler  classes  Beize  oppor- 
tunities of  healthful  enjoyment  when  they  are  offered, 
we  need  only  state  the  following  facta.  It  appears  that 
for  tho  last  ten  years  tlie  steamboats  which  have  plied 
between  Londou  Bridge  and  Gravesend— belonging,  as 
they  do,  to  rival  proprietary  companies] — have,  from  a 
spirit  of  computitioo,  bocn  gradually  reducing  their  faxes, 
till  these  liave  reaehed  tho  minimum  rates  of  fid.  for  each 
passenger  in  the  tore,  and  9<i.  in  the  after-cabin,  avcr- 
ugiug  about  a  farthing  per  mile.  We  learn  that,  during 
the  fonr  mouths  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  30th 
of  September  1844,  no  fewer  than  1,546,923  passengers 
have  been  conveyed  between  the  two  places ;  a  number 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
great  metropolis!*  These  facts  also  show  the  great 
utility  of  moderate  competition  and  low  fares,  not  only 
to  tho  public,  but  to  those  who  are  generally  supposed 
to  sulfur  from  them.  It  is  understood  that  when  the  fores 
were  treble  and  quadruple  what  they  are  at  present,  the 
affairs  of  the  two  great  compering  companies  (known  as 
the  *  Star'  and  the  *  Diamond*)  were  in  by  no  means  a 
flourishing  condition.  But  as  rivalry  gradually  dimi- 
nished the  charges,  so  in  an  increased  ratio  was  the  pas- 
senger-traffic augmented ;  and  so,  of  course,  did  tlie 
pecuniary  concerns  of  each  company  flourish,  till.  And* 
ing  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  gainers,  they  came 
to  au  aiuicahlu  andi:rt>t.ujdini£.  ;uid  so  iudicioU'dv  united 


*  Wbleh  i*  not  quite  twomuilonfc  Tbe  tiumbor  of  icamti-n  to 

(Sravrwnd  is  canllv  aaccrtaimxl  from  the  ctrtnimatnnce  of  then  \ 
Urn*  two  ptmi  xt' that  ptace,  for  the  ine  of  which  the  steamboat 


their  interest*,  as  to  enable  them  to  fix  permanently  th* 
fares  at  the  minimum  rate.   New  companies  in  the 
meantime  started,  wbo  are  now  of  course  obliged  to 
run  their  boats  for  tho  same  fares.    The  money  re^ 
ceived,  through  the  adoption  of  these  low  rate*,  by  all 
the  London  and  Gravesend  steam-packets  was,  during: 
the  four  months,  L.49,952,  14s.  fid.   By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  sum  was  received  from  demdedly  'the' 
poorer  classes  of  society  ?  and  to  their  credit  be  1% 
stated,  that— despite  the  occasional  over -crowding  of' 
the  vessels— the  most  prejudiced  acknowledge  that, > 
considering  the  •  seas  of  Was'  wandering  about  tor  st>i 
small  a  place  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  possible *j? 
them  to  conduct  themselves  with  greater  regnlarityaiid* 
decorum.    It  must,  however,  be  evident  that  a  Hrnit/ 
ought  to  be  placed  by  law  to  the  number  of  passengers' 
in  each  of  these  not  very  roomy  boat*;  tor  sOihetiefte* 
1200,  and  even  1500  persons,  sore  known  to  have  been 
carried  at  one  trip.   The  great  object  to  be  attained  AM 
fresh  air,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  tlie  eongre^iited  pai- 
Rcngers,  are  obliged  to  be  stewed  up  in  close  cabinet'  Yetf 
it  appears  that  discomfort  is  the  chief  objection }  ' for, ' 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  accidents  are  rare;  the  whole 1 
million  and  a  half  of  passengers  were  conveyed '  with- 
out one  single  accident  occurring  to  human  We.  I 
think,'  adds  our  authority,  *  the  public  have  cause  for  ■ 
congratulation;  and  to  the  different  OowpaDte*  the 
greatest  credit  fa  due  for  the  care  taken,  and  the  ex- 
treme skilfulness  displayed,  in  the  management  Of  their 
boats.' 

Wo  fed  groat  pleasure  in  recording  these  fads,  chiefly* 
because  they  show  to  the  steamboat,  railroad,  and 
other  great  conveyance  companies,  that  low  fares,  while ' 
the  means  of  indulging  the  hard  working  classes  with 
health  and  recreation,  are,  comnwreialry  speaking, 
decidedly  profitable.    The  history  of  the  weH-tnanage* 
Gravesend  companies  proves  tho  fact;  Jf  thus,  however, 
should  not  be  sufficiently  convincing,  a  glance  at  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Brighton  railway  proprietary 
will  substantiate  it  beyond  question.    Recently,  the 
managers  of  that  hitherto  not  very  successful  specu-  ' 
latioo  have  adopted  the  cheap  excursion  system,  sad',' 
with  such  success,  that  their  affairs  have  improved  to  *r 
a  degree  winch  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  ihe 
shareholders. 

We  may,  in  ooecWuion,  Ntato  £!<-iifraHy  our  Opinion, 
that  the  ^nni  loM.nicti vc  o impamos  of  this  country 
have,  up  lo  the  present  time.  *<Nd  too  exclusively 
on  rlu;  iinm  iple  nf  ii::tkm:(  idl  their  arrangements  whli 
the  ohipi  t  of  L'ainirif:  the  patronage  of  the  few  rich,' 
instead  of  that  of  the  many  poor.  They  are.  however, 
now  Winning  to  learn  that  thirty  shillings, 
of  thirty  different  le.«iher  pouched,  are  more 
than  a  pound  paid  out  of  one  silk  purse. 


— 1  ' 


RAG  FAIR, 


X  iK^im  in  oiie  oi  n  series  01  iinirni  o\  »i. 

or,  entitled  Studies  of  England  {Etude*  star  f^i- 


Wk  translate  ibe  following  account  of  a  curious  corner  ' 
of  East  I  Hindoo  from  the  Hente  &ea  ihuX  MvmTe±f  adding 
such  Information  of  our  own  as  maybe  necessary.   The  1 
passage  occurs  in  One  of  a  series  of  articles  by  MI'  Letjij  1 
Fanehur, 
<;i, litre, 

•  At  Whitochapd  [near  to  which  Rag  Fairis  Wtuittftf], ' 
were  it  not  fur  the  incessant  fog  of  the  dlmate,  one 
might  fancy  one's  sdf  In  a  southern  dry.  The  cOtf>te± 
nances  met  with  have  nothing  English  in  them 'i'thnpiSe^' 
vailing  liabits  are  those  of  Toledo  street,  Naples,  of  tlie> 
suburb  of  8t  Johh  at  Marseilles,  or  of  the  Hue  Jfoajfi*^ 
tattd  in  Paris.'  [This  is  acuountod  for  by  the  nururof 
of  foreigners  nnd  their -descendants  who 1  reiide'  *mlttahtJ 
quarter  of  London.   After  the  revocation  ofihc  cdWt '^f 1 
Nantes  In  1685,  some  thousands  of  Frenchmen  ae^ttfra1 
in  Spitalflelds,  which  is  close  to  WhTtechapcl  and  febiri1-' 
menced  the  silk  manufactory,  for  which  thit  Oarfth  ls; 
famous.   Hosts  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  emigrants' 
also  crowd  together  in  this  quartAir;  which,  befcgriear^ 
the  docks,  is  daily  paraded  by  sailors  from  every  portTtV 
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therwOBkt}  VM^vof  the  Bngliah  live*hut  up  in  their 
houses,  which  are  the  castle*  of  private  life ;  but  all  the 
vajrabond  population  of  Whitechapel  live  in  the  street*. 
Merrydooking  women  are  flea  tod  on  tlie  steps  of  the 
doors,  gr  sow  at  the  open  windows,  the  better  to  see  the 
passing  crowd.  Dealers  in  dressed  food  cook  in  the 
opeu  air,  so  that  the  stench  of  vegctabks  and  fish  arising 
f«*»i  their  frying-pans  fill  the  crossway*.  Fruit-aellers 
and  <dd  Qlothcsiuen  solicit  the  passengers  to  huy  their 
wares.  The  cries  of  hawkers,  the  sounds  of  conversation 
either  carried  on  upon  the  pavement,  or  from  window 
to  window,  the  equalling  of  children,  tho  songs  bawled 
from  the  interior  of  publiohouaes— oil  fbrmiug  a  sueue 
the  southern  gaiety  of  which  bewilders  the  spectator, 
and  almost  make*  luin  doubt  that  hv  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Tow«  of  London,  nnd  fiuiu  the  boun- 
darka  of  tho^ty. 

*  To  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  this  population,  it  is 
neceasary  U>  visit  the  rag  market,  or,  more  properly, 
'-ling:  Fair."  The  plaue  is  still,  and  luw  been  used  aa 
a  raff  market  (or  more  thao  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
for  Dauiel  Defoe  make*  it  the  scene  of  the  arxest  of 
Colonel  Jack,  one  of  hia  heroes.  In  i>uint  of  feet,  tlie 
scone*  wjiioh  take  place  even  now  apixux  to  belong  to  a 
time  (hr  remote  from  modern  cirilisatiotu  The  market 
i»  held  in  an  open  space  between  heaps  of  rubbish/ 
[Formerly,  Bag  Fair  was  nothing  more  than  a  street 
with  houses  on  each  side.  A  few  years  since,  they  were 
pulksl  down,  and.  have  not  been  rebuilt]  •  This  open 
space  is  accessible  through  two  narrow  lanes.  A  covered 
sited,  occupies  the  Buddie;  hut  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
**Qers  which  besieges  it  is  so  large,  that  moat  of  the 
transactions  or*3  carried  on  outside,  Towards  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ling  Pair  begins  to  get  animated. 
Two  yr  three  thousand  Jews  spread  themselves  over  the 
place,  by  turns  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  same  articles.' 
[The  visitor  to- any  part  of  London  will  have  remarked 
the  constant  cry  of  'Go I  vlo!  ck>l'  (clothes),  which 
assail?  his  ears  frqw  early  morning  till  mid-day.  This 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  Jews  who  perambulate  the 
town  lor  tlw  purpose  of  buying,  old  clothes,  rags,  or 
anything  for  which  titty  ««»  «««  *  market.  Beside* 
those,  a  vast  number  not  only  of  Jews,  but  Jewesses, 
hawk  about  china,  glass,  &c.  wbmh  they  barter  against 
cast-off  garments,  in  the  afternoon  they  all  meet  in 
Hag  Ifair,  ami  make  such  purchases  of  or  exchanges 
with  their  brethren  as  may  be  eventually  profitubls;  for 
the  Jew,  besides  seeking  for  old  clothes,  is  constantly 
on  tlu>  keen  watch  for,  new  nmrketa.  If  lie  find  out,  for 
instance*  that  an  imli  vidua!  wants  a 'particular  article, 
he  will  get  it  for  him,  be  it  what  it  may.  He  goes  to 
liag  Fair,  first  finds  unt  who  has  got  the  merchandise 
ho  requires,  aud  then  learns  the  kind  of  things  the 
holder  of  what  he  covets  may  happen  to  stand  in  need 
i if.  He  then  sets  in  motion  an  elaborate  process  of 
barter.  Beginning  with  old  clothes,  he  chops  and 
changes  one  thing  for  another'  till  he  gets  what  he 
wonts.  Thus  Faueher  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
Jews  are  iu  turn  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  same 
articles.  But  every  transaction  begins  with  ok!  clotlu*. 
which  may  he  said  to  be  the  currency  of  Bag  Fair.} 

'It  is  amusing  to  hear  with  what  an  earnest  air,  and 
in  what  pompous  terms,  they  will  vaunt  the  excellence 
of  tlnw  miserable,  merchandise.  "First-rate  coat! 
supe^flne  cloth '."  cries  one  while  holding  ap  a  great- 
coiii,  worn  ^hreadharo  at  the  seams,  and  which  has 
passed  from  master  to  servant  heforo  falling  iuto  the 
Jew*  bag,  £pUmdid  hatC.  bawl* a,  second  i  "  beau- 
tifuligpwp  !"  criws  a  thirds  displayiing  a  faded  sUk  dress 
wluch  has  served  for  throe  generation*.  All  of  these 
rags,  however,  have,,  their  price,  ami  everything  finds  a 
purchaser.  Tin*  sort  of  merchandise  is  pikvl  up  iu 
cellars  in  the  neigbheurhood,  thus  transformed  into  rag 
warehouse*/  ■  [A  vast  auaatity  of  tattered  apparel  Is 
shipped  . for  Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  other  places. 
When,  Jhc  thread*  of  the  cloth  can  no  lougur  be  kept 
together,  ijtjs  bought  by  the  wanufoeturer*  of  eoarse 
.WrfffiEx  Orf  >  «K»"«l  <nolLu»  v.i  1  ,Ut,*l       i  e:  ,-.f.».b  • 


'  The  market  price  of  rags  has  its  rises  and  falls  as 
well  as  that  of  corn  or  public  securities.  Like  tlie 
former,  the  price  depends  on  the  abundance  or  rarity  of 
the  supply,  nnd  the  merchants  arriving  every  minute, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  their  enormous  bag*^  vary 
the  price  of  the  sinew  at  each  instant.  Though  instances 
of  dishonesty  may  be  expected  in  such  an  assembly, 
vet  they  are  extremely  rare.  Jews  will  not  cheat  one 
another/ 


■ 


READING  ALOUD  IN  WORKSHOPS 

Tnr.  following  sensible  and  useful  letter,  from  a  working 
man  in  Dundee,  is  printed  word  for  word  as  we  receive  J 

Ctr.NTi.EMKN— Reading  a  few  well-timed  remarks  In  your 
Journal  of  yesterday  (October  19)  relative  to  the  too  much 
neglected,  but  necessary  practice  of  reading  aloud,  has  in- 
duced mo  to  send  you  tho  followiug  brief  account  of  the 
system  at  preseut  practised  by  the  haeklere  of  Dundee 
(and  tho  same  may  tie  said  of  the  whole  flax-dressing  body 
throughout  Scotland) : — ■ 

Kvory  large  mill  has  one,  two,  three  or  more  haok- 
lin^-ahops  attached.  Each  shop,  however  limited  tho 
number  of  workmen  employed,  gets  one  local  newspaper, 
and  one  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  London  newspaper,  the 
workmen  appointing  a  man  for  collecting  the  subscriptions, 
and  looking  after  the  regularly  receiving  the  papers.  A 
little  sqnabbllng  at  times  takes  place  about  the  propriety 
of  ordering  certain  jispers,  the  continuing  or  discontinuing 
them  ;  but  this  is  quickly  settled  by  the  ptrsUem*  taking 
up  tho  number  of  votes  for  each  paper,  the  minority  of 
course  giving  in  to  the  majority  ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
voting  t»  nearly  equal,  tho  paper  of  each  party  is  subscribed 
for  altematuly  ;  and  very  often,  when  there  are  two-thirds 
of  the  workmen  of  any  »kop  for  one  paper,  and  one-third 
for  another,  tlken  one  paper  oomcs  two  weeks  successively, 
and  the  paper  of  the  other  party  comes  onee  iu  three  week*, 
One  shop  niso  gives  another  shop  paper*  iu  exchange ;  by 
this  mean*  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  shop  to  have  one 
paper  for  each  day  in  the  week,  apart  from  cheap  periodical*. 

Each  man  is  expected  to  read  an  equal  share  of  any 
paper,  whether  he  is  pleased  with  it  w  not,  so  that  the 
majority  think  it  shonki  be  read  ;  however,  there  is  no 
compelling  soy  one  to  rend,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
for  any  one  to  refase.  Should  tlw  shop  bo  too  large  for 
some  individuals  Uing  able  to  make  themselros  heard, 
then  they  must  find  some  ono  else  to  read  for  them,  whioh 
in  easily  done  by  working  for  thoi  reader  till  he  has  read 
bis  column  or  share.  After  every  thing  of  any  importance 
has  been  read,  each  workman  generally  gives  his  opiuiou 
upon  this  or  that  speech,  town-council  proceedings,  Ac.  Ac, 
I  have  often  wished  some  of  our  worthy  M.P/s  could  jti*t 
have  lieard  a  fow  of  tlie  nmophisticated  remarks  made  nt  »on 
some  of  their  rapitrrv *>y*- r+cet rtd  speeches ;  for  In  hackling*- 
shops  It  is  tho  natter  of  a  speech  that  is  looked  to,  not  the 
language— the  utility  of  a  debate,  not  the  length  nor  the 
cleverness  displayed.  By  this  means  the  flax- dressers,  as 
a  body,  have  become  better  informed  than  any  other  class 
of  working-men,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  become  more 
intelligent.  Many  who  have  learned  the  iLot-dreaidug  busi- 
ness, and  could  nejtlier  read  nur  writo  when  they  com- 
menced, have,  by  means  of  reading  aloud— that  is,  iu 
hearing  others  read— have  actually  been  forced  through 
sliamo  to  learn  wliat  they  might  in  all  probability  have 
remained  ignorant  of  j  and  I  have  heard  many  a  good 
reader  boast  that  a  few  years  ago  he  '  couldna'  tell  a  Ii  by 
a  buU*  foot  I '  It  may  he  said  by  some  that  it  would  be  a 
moans  of  causing  men  to  neglect  their  week,  should  reading 
in  shops  beootue  general ;  hut  it  is  a  remarkable  diet,  that 
in  those  liackliug-diops  where  most  paper*  or  books  aro 
read,  most  work  is  duuc  The  cost  of  the  papers  is  a  more 
trifle,  for  each  paper  sells  for  at  least  two-tlurds  of  its 
value ;  some  of  the  workmen  buying,  reads  for  the  evening, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  famines  ;  and  the  paper  altogether, 
when  a  few  days  old,  to  send  to  ttome  distant  friend  ;  some 
papars  sell  for  their  fuh*  value.  Your  Journal  in  general 
brings  from  tliioe-halfocfK*  to  twopence  each  week,  so 
that  a  farthing  or  halfpenny  is  generally  over,  to  help  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  .nomething  clue.  Were  our  wages 
a  littlo  better  (and  our  masters  tell  ns  they  could  affordto 
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give  more,  but  that  they  will  only  give  a*  it.  if  •ore*  ope 
else  docs;  none  will  make  a  beginning;  »*c  art*  against 
nt liken,  aud  our  masters  only  laugh  at  u»),  and  our  work- 
shops a  little  heajthicr* — onr  homes  a  little  larger,  and 
bettor  furnished — I  fed  oonident  flax-dressers  would  be 
'  by  no  body  of  wo/ki/jg  men  whatever  for  intd- 
iformatiou,  deajiHuess,  and  exemplary  conduct, 
nako  what  u*e  of  this  you  please.  I  am,  gcnllo- 
,  jour  very  obedicut  servant,  William  Hat. 


 ,  ,  ,  :  ,  r 

OKANOE  C ROVES  Of  ST  JUC—tEU 

Tho  orange  plantations  or  quintan  of  St  Michael  are  of 
large  extent,  always  enrirded  by  a  wall  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  within  a  thick  plantation-belt  of  the 
faya,  cedar-tree,  fern,  birch.  Ax.  to  protect  the  orange-trees 
fr<>m  the  sea-hrecxes.  Tho  trees  are  propagated  from 
(.hoots  or  layers,  which  aro  Iwot  at  the  lower  cud  iuto  the 
grouud.  and  covered  with  soil  until  roots  begin  .to  strike, 
when  they  arc  separated  from  the  nan  tit  stem,  and  trans- 
planted into  a  small  excavated  well  about  three  feet  deep 
(lined  with  pieces  of  Ibvs,  and  surrounded  at  thd  top  by 
plantations  of  laurel,  young  fays*  and  broom  \  until  the 
tender  orango-plants  arc  Kultieicutly  strong,  nt  which  period 
the  plantations  immcdjatdy  round  (hem  are  removed, 
and  each  plant  begins  to  shoot  up  ami  flourish,  after  which 
no  farther  rare  Is  taken  of  it,  beyond  tarring  occasion- 
ally the  stem,  to  prevent  injury  by  insect*  ;  and  it  in  time 
spreads  out  with  the  majestic  luxuriance  of  a  chestnut- 
tree.  Iu  this  couutry  it  ouly  requires  seven  years  to  bring 
an  orange  plantati  m  to  good  bearing  ;  and  crich  tree,  on 
arriving  at  full' growth  a  few  year*  aft«T,  will  then  rmrm- 
ally,  upon  an  average,  prodn««  fr«m  12;0OQ  to  1'i.tXH) 
orange*:  a  gentleman  told  Uto  he  had,  once  gathered 
Cti.tHW.  The  enns  are  purchased,  previous  to  tlu-ir  arriv- 
ing at  a  state  of  maturity,  by  the  merchants,  who  ascer- 
tain the  vntue  of  the  year's  probable  produce  throngh  the 
medium  of  experienced  men,  and  then  snake  their  offer 
accordingly.  The  men  thus  employed  to  value  oeatjge  crops 
gain  a  livelihood  thereby  j  and  audi  is  the  skill  whereto 
tlicy  attaio,  that  by  walking  once  through  a  plantation, 
and  giving  a  general  dance  nt  the  trees,  they  are  enabled 
to  state,  with  the  most  astonishing  accuracy,  <m  what 
number  of  boxes  the  nwrehan*  nsav  calosuate  it  becomes, 
however,  quite  a  matter  of  speculation  to  the  pureluuu  r, 
a*  orange,  crops  are  a  very  uncertain  property,  and  subject 
to  various  casualties  between  the  time  thev  an-  thus  valued 
and  the  gathering.  For  in-tanee,  a  continuance  of  cold 
north  or  noTtlHCastcriy  wwd  * in  ent  thstn  off:  a  violent 
stem  will  sometimes  lay  the  whole  crop  on  the  ground  in 
a  night ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  insveta.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  these 
Hesperian  gardens  during  the  principal  fruit  months— 
namely,  from  November  to  March,  when  the  emerald  tinU 
of  the  miripo,  and  goUlciJ  hue  of  tlie  mntnie  fruit,  mingle 
tlwir  beauties  with  the  thick  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  ;  and 
when  the  bright  odoriferous  blossom  ditfif-es  a  sweetness 
through  the  surnr.iudiug  neighbourhood  which  is  quite 
delirious.  —  Pmt'i  Wrfrrn 

COHJION  1st  Ot  MLTAUL 

jlf  »  emi  vuv-tng  and  familiar  proof  of  tho  extensive  ap- 
plication of  the  metals  to  the  common  puqxjses  of  lire 
were  rcqulnd,  »c  need  only  refer  to  the  ca«e  of  many  a 
common  cottager,  who  could  not  carry  on  his  dally  con- 
cernrt  and  oociijvatfrvns  without  the  assistance  of  several  of 
thasu  substances.  He  could  not,  for  instance,  make  his 
larger  purchases,  nor  pay  his  rent,  w  ithout  silver,  gold,  and 
cupper.  Without  iron,  ho  could  neither  dig.  nor  plough, 
nor  reap :  and,  with  resect  to  his  habitation,  there  is 
scarcely  a  part  of  the  structure  itself,  or  of  tho  furniture 
contained  in  It,  which  is  not  held  together,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  by  means  of  the  same  moUl ;  and  many  articles 
are  either  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  iron  jwrtially  and  sui>er- 
rii  i.ally  coated  with  tin.  Zinc,  and  enpjier,  and  sntimonv, 
and  lead,  nnd  tin,  are  eomi-oncni  parts  of  his  pewter  and 
mslla.  Quicksilver  is  a  main  ingredient  in  the 
coating  of  his  humble  mirror :  cobalt  and  platina, 
and  metals  pvrha|M  more  rare  and  costly  than  these,  as 
chrome,  are  employed  In  tho  glazing  of  his  drinking-cups 
and  jugs.   And,  if  ho  bo  tho  possessor  of  a  fowling-piece, 


•  rmrtrmw-slnvps  ate  the  nwwt  wretched  4«okms  pi  nee*  von 
hsvc  any  ides  of.   There  are  a  few  satoeptions. 


arsenic  must  tx»  added  to  the  foregoing  list,  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  shot  With  which  he  charges  it  ;  for  it  is  arsenic 
which  enables  the  shot,  during  the  process  of  its  granula- 
tion, to  acquire  that  delicately  spherical  form  by  which  it 
is  characterised.  ,  So  that  of  tho  wliole  number  of  nictats 
made  uac  of  1>y  sqclsty  at  lar^e  fbr  common  purposes, 
amormting  to  no  less  fhan  Wrcnly,  more  than  half  of  these 
are  either  directly  used  by  the  peasant,  r  u  enter  into  the 
composition  of  tho  furniture  and  implements  employed  by 


— _ 
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I'LL  LOVE  NO  MORE. 

DY  S.  W.  CASTS!  DC.  B. 

Tlx.  lore  no  more,  sold  I,  tn  sullen  mood ; 
Tho  worM  is  »i»»y  «in*h,  falss.  and  Win ; 
Tho  generous  heart  but  court*  inKratitu.le, 
And  friendship  woo.  but  Insult  ami  disdain  : 
,  /  Far  from  neold  and  worths***  world  I'll  baste*  ,  ,-.  . 
Why  should  my  bvst  sUection*  unrequited  waste  ? 

I  fled  tho  busy  throng,  and  turned  my  feet 
Wu  r«  towerinj  trees  In  snnny  di-Ws  rrJnUe, 
Hut  all  tlilncs  tonnes,  smM  my  swis  rot— it, 
To  mnum  my  starn  Msel— ,  sad  CtaMsmy  choicer; 
AH  urpxi  me,  so  n*  nought,  to,  turn  again. 
And  with  a  hopefu.  trust  to  lure  my  f-Uow-rocu. 

A  bore  my  hosd  the  branches  fondly  wreathed. 

The  Meial  bird*  flew  joyous  to  and  fro. 
Tin'  flnwrets  in  each  utlu-r's  bosom  bivsthcd— 
Nuitiing  was  lonely  in  Its  jrty  or  wo ; 
I.ovimr  snd  lovfd,  unvsted  1>y  wrath  sad  Strife, 
Each  felt,  ot  assmed  to  fssl,  that  save  asm?  is  life. 

P.ren  wtth  tho  meanest  snd  most  hdrtrel  thlntrs, 
The  swsetest  a«»wi  would  fobdJy>  totsttw— e ; 
Around  tbo  thistle  see  tho  woodbine  clings, 
And  'nsath  the  nigbttbad o  bloom*  Uic  eglantine : 
None  was  too  wnrthlrss  to  be  loved,  anJ  n"no 


Shame  on  thre.  sour  mistrusting  licart.  1  cried  ; 
HoeW  to  thy  fellows  and  to  faith  aTatn  ; 
In  truth  and  love  trnweiiricdly  confide, 
And  1st  thy  charity  thy  strength  sattsin  I 
Wonldst  thou  with  font  distrust  iWAle  hono'* 
Amkl  a  loving  worU  the  solo  unloving  thing  ? 


WArrr.  or  TIMS, 
The  provcrbid  oracles  of  our  parsimonioiw  .tnrestfjn  have 
informed  us  tliat  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  bv  small  cx- 
pen.«e«,  by  the  profusion  of  s;ims  too  little  singly  to  alarm 
our  caution,  and  which  we  niter  suffer  ourselves  to  con- 
sider together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  prodigality  «f  life:  ho 
tliat  ho|>es  to  look  back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  ujon 
past  years,  must  learn  to  know  the  present  value  of  single 
niiii  it>'st  nnd  endeavour  to  Jet  no  particle  of  time  fall  use- 
hxs  to  the  ground.  An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  In 
his  motto  that  time  was  his  estate  ;  an  estate,  indeed, 
that  will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  industrv,  and 
satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  by 
noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. — 


DUTIES  OT  DAILY  LITIS. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  people  so  commonly  amuse 
themselves  with  idle  and  imaginary  schemes,  how  they 

would  behave,  and  what  they  would  do.  were  they  in  such 
or  such  a  situation.  They  would  be  very  good  and  very 
exemplary  were  they  very  great,  very  learned,  very 
wealthy,  very  retired,  very  old,  and  the  like.  But  they 
neglect  the  gift  which  is  in  these,  and  tho  work  which  is 
appointed  for  them,  while  thoy  are  thinking  of  that  which 
is  not.  Alas  !  that  men's  thoughts  should  be  so  taken  up 
with  d renins  and  r<"vcries,  how  they  would  manaire  were 
they  in  another  station,  while  the  chief  wisdom  of  life  con- 
sists In  the  assiduous  discharge  of  thoae 
long  to  their  ow  n  proper  saliing.—  Tucker. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1844. 


Phice  lirf. 


NATIONAL  REPROACHES  ABOUT  UNFORTUNATE 
'  MEN  OP  GENIUS. 

It  seems  to  be  considered  quite  right  and  proper  that 
the  premature  death  of  a  man  of  poetical  genius  under 
the  presawe  of  misfortune,  ahouW  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  his  country,  as  if  the  nation  hud  been  under  a  re- 
cognised moral  obligation  to  nourish  and  support  him. 
•Thus  Scotland  is  blamed  for  the  fate  of  Burns;  ami 
thus  England  may  in  like  manner"  be  reproached  for  the 
tragic  history  of  her  Otway  and  her  Chatterfon,  or  for 


a  shilling,  or  even  answered  the  letters  addressed  to 
them  on  the  subject.  So  also  1  the  public '  has  sub- 
scribed two  thousand  pounds  to  relieve  the  family  of 


V:  Loudon  from  debt;  tbo  actual  subscribers  being 
probably  not  more  in  number  than  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance."  John  Clare,  tho  most  brilliant  genius  produced 
amongst  the  English  peasantry,  is  supported  by  'the 
public'  in  a  lunatic  aaylum  :  for  'puhlic*  read  'two  or 
thrcu  persons.'  The  English  us  a  public,  have  l>eeii 
utterly  neglectful  of  this  cictrnordlnary  man.  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Bazlltt,  were  all  of  them  unendowed  men  of 
the  more  recent  neglect  experienced  by  Itobert  Bloom-  j  genius,  living  in  our  own  age,  and  what  did  the  public 
leld.  Wo  hare  long  been  convinced  that  tlierc  is  aonie  do  for  them  7  It  allowed  the  first  to  live  in  sole  depcu- 
allacy  lurking  here,  and  our  opinion  is  confirmed  by  donee  upon  a  private  gentleman,  the  second  to  drudge 
certain  circumstances  of  comparatively  recent  occur-   at  a  desk  till  he  became  entitled  to  n  small  pension  from 

tunate  authors,  the  public  at  large  is  never  seen  to  have  grave.  And  when  something  «.»  dono  tor  men  of  genius 
been  the  source  of  the  good  fortune.  Several  poets,  as  or  their  connexions,  it  is  equally  found  that  the  merit  of 
Pope,  Scott,  Byrou,  have  indeed  realised  considerable  eafliug  for,  collecting,  and  bejitowlng  it,  is  due  to  one  or 
sums  by  the  sale  of  their  poems;  but  there  an,  equi-  two  individuals,  The  public  allows  the  roost  piteous 
▼alent  was  given  in  the  books.  In  some  other  instances,  Oases  to  pass  unnoticed  for  yean,  although  pretty  fully 
poets  have  had  places  and  pensions;  but  there  it  was  appriaed  of  them  ;  and  it  b  onry  when  some  tingle  per- 
political  interest  which  operated,  afid  the  fortunate  son  son  of  the  requisite  energy  gives  Himself  strenuously  to 
of  the  Muses  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  herd  the.  work,  that  the  end  is  accomplished, 
of  common  men  who  live  tipbn  the  public  money  with  Mow,  if  communities  are  in  no  case  the  benefactors 
or'  without  equivalents  of  service.  What  we  mean  is,  of  those  authors  who  are  fortunate,  and  never  do  any- 
that  there  is  uo  case  of  the  public  coming  forward  and  thing  whatever  for  necessitous  literary  men,  or  those 
saying, '  Yon  act:  a  man  of  genius-7-wo  thiuk  you  ought  1  Connected  with  them,  but  leave  all  such  good  deeds  to  be 
to  be  supported,  and  lie  re  ia  a  living  lor  you,  that  yon  i  done  by  a  few  individuals  when  they  are  to  be  doue  at  all, 
nrty  sing  in  ease  and  tranquillity.'  In  short,  If  literary 
men  have  ever  enjoyed  a  subsistence  equal  to  other 
nym,  it  has  not  been  from  anything  liko  a  direct  cxtcu- 
s ion  to  them  of  public  beneficence.  The  public),  as  a 
pahHc,  never  makes  the  least  interference  in  their 
behal£ 

But,  it  will  be  said,  '  The  pubUo  does  not  heed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  caao  of  ,  a  wan  who  enjoys  a  good  living 
otherwise.  It  is  only  where  there  is  a  want,  that  it  is 
called  upon  to  come  forward  with  its  purse.  And  how 
often  hm  it  made  subscriptions  tu  succour  both  men  of 
genius  and  their  children,  and  other  connexions  i'  Uete, 


we  say  on  the  contrary,  the  public,'  ns  a  puirfic,  does  no-- 
tiling.  In  all  such  cases,  tho  beneficence  comes  from  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,  whom  it  were  almost  as  , 
absurd  to  call  the  public,  ae  It  wa*  to  give  tin;  name  of 
the  People  of  England  to  the  three  tailors  of  rn»ley 
Street.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  the  public  has  placed 
the  sister  of  Burns  iu  comfort.  But  the  rigid  fret  is, 
that  this  was  done  by  about  two  hundred  persons, 
being  al>out  the  one  hietidred  and  thirty- tnmu*ndt/i  part 
of  the  whole  public  —and  these,  as  we  happen  to  know 
well,  were  not  in  general  the  persons  who  might  have. 
Ixsn  expected  to  contribute  to  such  a  fund :  of  the  whole 
literary  class  in  Edinburgh,  for  example,  not  one  gave. 


be  s  fallacy  in  the  outcry  so  invariably  made 
when  a  particular  case  of  poetical  misery  and  death  oc- 
curs. Why  this  outcry,  when  we  onrselves  are  patiently 
seeing  the  system  kept  up  by  which  such  occurrences 
are  inevitable  ?   Why  one  nation  taunt  another,  when 
it  has  made  no  provision  to  prevent  the  same  occurrence 
fatting  in  its  own  hands  to-morrow?   Why  condemn  a 
past  age  for  the  neglect  of  genius,  when  every  day  we 
are  equally  neglecting  it  ?  If  in  any  one  country  under  ' 
the  sun  there  were  public  regulations  insuring  that  men 
of  genius  should  be  well  treated,  then  there  might  be  I 
some  justice  in  twitting  other  countries  with  the  want 
of  such  regulations.    But  while  the  whole  matter  is  ' 
everywhere  left,  as  it  is,  to  mcro  chance,  and  the  bene- , 
volent  impulses  of  a  very  lew  persona,  there  can  evi-  \ 
dently  be  no  rationality  in  stteh  censure. 

(Jrantiug  that  this  point  Is  established,  it  may  be 
inquired  how  far  it  ia  desirable,  and  how  far  pu*xibU,  to 
form  systematic  plana  for  a  national  succour  and  sup-  i 

■ 


i 


port  to  men  of  literary  genius. 


•  And,  after  all,  t.lflna  of  this  incnmbraiwc 
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that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  making  any  just 
arrangement  of  the  kind,  seeing  that  it  roust  after  all  be 
confided  to  men  whose  judgment  would  be  liable  to  bins, 
and  who  might  therefore  misdirect  the  funds.  It  must 
equally  be  obvious  that  there  is  great  danger  in  endow- 
ing men  for  a  special  exertion  of  their  intellects,  since 
they  are  by  that  very  endowment  deprived  of  all  but  a 
very  abstract  kind  of  motive  for  exertion.  A  poet  who 
had  been  sufficiently  tuneful  in  poverty,  might  become 
mute  under  the  influence  of  a  comfortable  pension.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  for  we 
often  see  nothing  apparently  wanting  but  an  indepen- 
dent aliment  to  enable  highly  gifted  minds  to  apply  to 
tasks  of  great  public  usefulness ;  yet  there  are  so  many 
instances  of  indolence  being  induced  by  such  regular 
supplies,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  causes  to  produce  such  effects. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  general  disinclination  to  hear  of 
provision  being  made  by  the  public  for  literary  men ; 
and  we  can  have  no  room  to  expect  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement will  ever  become  part  of  the  policy  of  any 
state,  however  civilised. 

What  hope,  then,  is  left  for  the  sons  of  genius?  Only 
that,  we  fear,  which  is  left  to  all  fortuneless  men— to 
work  out  a  subsistence  for  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions.  This  they  may  do  either  by  ordinary  pro- 
fessions, or  by  the  supply  of  that  literature  which  will 
yield  immediate  profit,  leaving  the  higher  achievements 
of  the  intellect  to  moments  of  leisure.  Talents  suited 
for  a  high  walk'  may  thus  bo  expended  on  a  humble 
one;  great  works  may  be  forbidden;  and  thus  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  man  of  genius,  may  suffer.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  very  for- 
cible and  true  genius  will  be  stimulated  by  the  very 
difficulties  in  its  patli,  and  work  a  way  through  them. 
Towers  of  self-helpfulness  will  be  evoked;  the  spirit  of 
independence,  being  nourished,  will  give  additional  value 
and  character  to  the  productions  of  the  intellect ;  and 
thus  the  public  and  the  author  himself,  instead  of  losers, 
may  be  gainers.  The  relief  of  unfortunate  men  of  genius, 
how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Let  it  be  left,  as  heretofore, 
to  the  kindly  impulses  that  are  ever  found  in  the  breasts 
of  some  of  those  who  become  the  immediate  witnesses  of 
distress.  A  c;ise  of  neglect  may  now  and  then,  from  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  occur ;  but  some  such  exceptions  of 
evil  are  to  be  looked  for  in  all  human  affairs.  Wo  would 
expect,  however,  to  see  men  of  literary  abilities  here- 
after much  less  needful  of  external  aid  of  any  kind  than 
they  have  been  in  past  apes.  Their  productions  are 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life  in  modern  times,  and 
their  trade  should  therefore,  in  fair  circumstances,  be  a 
good  one.  As  their  abilities,  moreover,  are  superior  to 
those  of  their  fellow-creatures,  so  should  they  be  more, 
instead  of  less,  able  to  secure  the  means  of  keeping  off 
want.  It  has  over  l>een  a  prevailing  sin  of  the  literary 
class,  fostered  by  the  very  cant  which  we  aim  at  up- 
rooting, to  look  to  others  for  aid,  to  expect  'something 
to  be  done  for  them  ;'  thus  losing  tho  benefit  of  their  own 
inherent  energies,  and  degrading  that  genius  which  it 
should  be  their  aim  to  keep  pure  and  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Again,  there  is  a  too  common  inclination 
amongst  men  of  genius,  either  to  a  culpable  negligence 
with  regard  to  their  affairs,  or  an  extravagance  equally 
ruinous,  as  if  they  were  somehow  to  be  independent  of 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  It  would  be  well  for 
them  to  reflect  that  the  greatest  of  their  whole  set — 
William  Shakspeare — was  careful  of  his  means,  and 
realised  a  competency,  without,  for  anything  we  can 
see,  incurring  the  odium  of  his  fellows,  and  that  Burns, 
with  seventy  pounds  a-year,  kept  free  of  debt  Talk  of 
the  incompatibility  of  attention  to  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life  with  the  high  conceptions  of  the  inventive 
mind,  when  Scott  could  perform  every  duty  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  he  produced  his  mar- 
vellous fictions !  Let  literary  men,  we  say,  undertake 
tho  care  of  their  own  interests  in  a  manly  and  rational 


spirit,  and  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  attention  to  the 
days  that  are  to  come,  and  their  fortunes  must  be  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  class  of  men  in  the 

useful  to  the  community. 


THE  MILL  AND  THE  MANOR. 

PART  Db 

O*  the  day  following  the  accident  which  we  have  re- 
corded, the  whole  state  of  affairs  at  Crumble  Hall  was 
changed.  Instead  of  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  ne- 
glected tenantless  mansion,  as  it  had  done  for  years 
past,  it  was  now  a  scene  of  as  much  bustle  and  excite- 
ment as  a  fashionable  country  residence  during  tfce 
shouting  season.  Elegant  carriages,  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  were  continually  driving  up  to 
tho  dilapidated  lodge,  with  inquiries  regarding  the 
young  lady  who  was  its  accidental  tenant  Expresses, 
homo  by  footmen  and  grooms,  came  and  went  between 
the  house  and  the  park-gate;  for  horses  could  not 
be  driven  up  to  Crumble  Hall,  on  account  of  the  •  drive* 
being  tangled  with  weeds.  Servants  in  elegant  livery 
lounged  about  the  entry  of  the  mansion :  the  gossips 
and  idlers  of  the  village,  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  aspect  of  Crumble  Hall  discussed  the 
accident  and  its  consequences  in  various  parts  of  tho 
domain.  Even  the  few  deer  that  were  left  scampered 
hither  and  thither  over  the  park  as  if  frightened  out 
of  their  wits.  In  short,  one  day  had  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  old  manor-house  itself, 
and  of  all  around  it 

The  squire  shrouded  himself  closer  than  ever  in  his 
favourite  muniment  room,  but  could  observe  from  the 
window  all  that  was  going  on.  He  stared  in  bewilder- 
ment and  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  occurrences  that 
were  passing  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend how  the  accidental  relief  of  a  damsel,  whom  mis- 
fortune had  overtaken,  could  possibly  produce  so  extra- 
ordinary a  commotion  in  his  secluded  establishment 
In  the  midst  of  his  reflections  Charles  Kennedy  burst 
into  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  exultation.  '  The  crisis 
is  past  f  be  exclaimed.  1  She  is  out  of  danger.  After 
a  night  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  us  all,  conscious- 
ness baa  returned,  without  any  of  those  ill  effects  which 
were  anticipated.' 

The  old  gentleman  sat  in  his  high-back  chair,  and 
answered  with  as  much  dignity  and  calmness  as  the 
agreeable  news  — acting  upon  a  really  good  heart- 
enabled  him  to  assume,  '  That  he  felt  glad  to  hear  the 
young  woman  was  better.' 

'And  now,  my  dear  uncle,'  6aid  Kennedy,  'let  me 
intreat  you  not  to  be  so  rude  to  her  parents,  who  still 
remain  below,  as  not  to  see  them.  I  am  again  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  them  expressive  of  a  wish  to 
tender  personally  their  thanks  for  your  hospitality  to 
their  daughter.  But  you  seem  pale,  agitated,  my  dear 
uncle,'  coutinued  Kennedy,  perceiving  the  effect  which 
unwonted  excitement  had  wrought  upon  the  recluse. 
The  old  gentleman  passed  his  band  over  his  brow,  and 
complained  that  he  felt  as  if  be  were  in  a  dream.  The 
noise  of  the  comers  and  goers  distracted  his  ideas  from 
the  one  subject  they  had  been  unremittingly  fixed  on 
for  years.  As  to  receiving  company,  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had  in- 
vaded his  house,  and  turned  the  public  of  Crumbleton 
loose  into  his  park  ?  '  And,  sir,  added  Mr  Crumble, 
gradually  recovering  animation,  'I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  these  people  are,  that  first  place  my  house 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  then  would  invade  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  private  leisure,  by  forcing  their  acquain- 
tance upon  me?" 

'  The  gentleman  is  proprietor  of  tho  next  estate !' 

'What!*  said  Mr  Crumble,  '  the  cotton-spinner  who 
disfigured  the  prospect  by  a  mass  of  unsightly  build- 
ing?' 

At  this  moment  Penthouse  made  his  appearance  with 
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JUdy  Spindler— even  nioro  urgent  thau  that  brought  by 
Kennedy.  4 1  cannot  see,'  *ud  the  latter,  *  how  you  can 
any  longer  resist  these  people's  civilities' 

4  Civilities  t*  returned  the  squire  in  an  unusually 
vehement  tone.  4  Has  not  the  man  raised  a  huge  brick 
abomination  at  the  very  foot  of  my  park  ?  Has  he  not 
changed  thu  bed  of  the  stream,  which  flowed  in  its 
wonted  course  since  tlie  days  of  Sir  Hildebrnnd  Crumble, 
who  caused  it  to  fill  a  fosse  when  our  house  was  fortified 
in  the  times  of  "the  Roses?"  Did  not  tho  accident 
which  has  brought  all  this  turmoil  upon  us  lay  half  my 
domain  undw  water?  Has  he  not  turned  my  house  into 
a  resort  o|ru  to  all  comers,  and  my  park  into  a  bear- 
garden? Besides,  in  not  the  man  a  trader,  a  weaver,  a 
|mr»o.pruud  citizen,  who  will,  peradventure,  vauntingly 
jingle  his  purse  in  our  ears?  Has  lie  uot  come  per- 
haps to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ?  No,  nephew, 
I  am  not  fur  such  men's  civilities.  A  spinuer  of  cotton 
is  no  company  for  a  Crumble ;  indeed,  I  may  be  |>cr- 
niitted  to  add,  for  an  Earl  of  Crumbleton,'  and  he  paused 
we  iw  added,  lJe jure' 

Kennedy  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  answering  these 
objecUous,  and  returned  from  tlie  library  to  make  the 
best  excuses  he  could  for  his  uncle's  refusal  to  see  the 
guests,  Sir  James  was  alone  in  a  room,  whose  torn 
drapery,  worm-eaten  furniture,  and  dusty  condition, 
showed  that  he  was  the  first  visitor  who  had  been  re- 
ceived in  it  for  runny  years.  The  tact  of  Penthouse 
had  managed  to  put  the  best  face  on  a  flairs.  He  turned 
the  comelicst  sides  of  the  chairs  outwards,  and  covered 
thu  table  with  a  county  map  to  conceal  the  cracks  and 
Haws.  Kennedy,  on  returning  to  his  guest,  rested  his 
apology  on  his  uncle's  secluded  habits,  and  consequent 
aversion  to  new  faces.  Sir  James  Spindler  replied  hi 
the  most  frank  and  cordial  terms,  that  though  he  re- 
gretted losing  this  opportunity  of  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  so  near  a  neighbour,  ho  would  not  cm  any 
account  attempt  to  give  him  pain  by  an  unnecessary 
intrusion.  '  I  fear,  however,'  continued  tiie  worthy 
knight,  '  that  other,  besides  general  causes,  exist  for  Mr 
Crumble'*  hesitation  to  see  me.  Our  proceedings  on  the 
Buuipton  estate  are,  I  liavc  reason  to  believe,  displeas- 
ing to  him?' 

Kennedy  candidly  owned  that  they  were.  4  Tlie  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  cotton-mill  is  not  desirable  any- 
where.' '  That  is  very  true ;  but  I  bought  the  estate  lor 
the  purpose  of  building  a  factory,  and  with  the  express 
understanding  that  I  should  do  eo.  I  trust,  however, 
in  time  to  make  converts  both  of  yourself  and  your 
iuie!e  to  a  faith  in  the  utility  and  revivifying  powers 
of  my  cotton-mill  upon  this  decaying  neighbourhood." 

4  You  will  not  have  me  to  convert,  Sir  .Tame?,*  said 
Charles;  4 1  am  perfectly  alive  to  the  share  which  the 
wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  in  this 
country  has  had  in  bringing  her  to  the  pitch  of  wealth 
and  power  which  she  has  attained.  I  will  own  frankly, 
that  when  I  first  beheld  the  damage  your  buildings  had 
done  to  a  prospect  I  loved  in  my  youth,  I  was  much 
excited  against  the  projector.  Further  reflection  has, 
however,  convinced  tne  of  the  folly  of  my  regrets.  Nay, 
I  will  go  so  far  a*  to  mid,  that  if  my  good  but  mistaken 
uncle,  instead  of  draining  his  estates  and  exhausting 
his  means  to  follow  up  his  claim  to  a  useless  peerage, 
had  employed  his  fortune  in  some  manufacturing  spe- 
culation, the  present  melancholy  condition  in  which — 
it  is  too  notorious  for  concealment — our  property  has 
sunk,  would  certainly  have  been  averted.* 

Sir  James  appeared  surprised  to  hear  such  sentiments 
from  the  lips  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crumbleton 
manor,  lie  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  in  having  only  one  instead  of  two 
converts  to  make.  At  this  moment  Lady  Spindler  en- 
tered from  the  room  in  which  her  daughter  lay.  Sir 
James  presented  Kennedy  to  her,  and  she  was  profuse 
in  her  thanks  for  tho  hospitable  kindness  shown  to  her 
daughter.  4  She  ia  now  well  enough  to  be  removed,' 
added  tho  lady,  4  and  we  shall  relieve  you  of  our  intru- 
sions immediately.* 


'Before  we  go,  it  will  bo  highly  ncccssnry,'  said  Sir 
James,  '  that  Mr  Kennedy  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  Mina's  preserver.' 

4  True.'  interrupted  her  ladyship,  *  the  gamekeeper — 
Noble  fellow !  we  can  never  reward  hhn  sufficiently. 
My  daughter  has  just  narrated  to  me  tho  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  uud  some  adequate  reward  must  be 
planned  for  his  acceptance.' 

Charles  blushed,  and  was  for  come  time  unable  to 
answer.  At  length,  though  seriously  embarrassed,  lie 
explained  tlie  mistake,  and  owned  that  the  good  fortune 
of  having  rescued  the  young  lady  w  as  his.  llie  parents 
overwhelmed  him  with  gratitude,  and  at  that  moment 
one  of  those  sincere  friendships  was  begun  between  Sir 
James  Spiudler  arid  young  Kennedy  which  are  not 
soon  or  easily  ended.  It  was  now  announced  that  Miss 
Spindler  was  ready  to  be  removed  into  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  driven  up  to  tlie  house ;  thanks  to  the 
knowing  foresight  of  Penthouse,  who  had  set  all  the 
village  idlers  at  work  to  clear  the  drive.  A  short  time 
after  tlie  iu valid  was  on  her  way  to  her  own  home, 
all  appearance  of  bustle  and  excitement  subsided  at 
Crumble  Hall,  both  within  and  without ;  the  drawing- 
room  windows  were  closed,  and  the  recluse  returned 
to  his  favourite  studies.  Penthouse  lounged  as  many 
hours  a-day  as  heretofore  in  the  library,  poring  over  4  The 
British  Classics,'  because  he  had  nothing  better  to  do ; 
and  Kennedy  was  left  to  pass  the  time  as  best  he  might, 
in  planning  schemes  to  avert  the  slow  but  certain  ruin 
that  w  as  creeping  over  the  family,  and  to  cement,  by 
frequent  visits,  tlie  friendship  he  had  formed  with  tlie 
Spindler*,  whose  dwelling  was  but  a  6bort  distance  from 
Crumbleton. 

After  n  time,  he  discovered  that  this  intimacy  w  as 
extremely  distasteful  to  his  uncle.  In  conversations 
which  he  had  held  on  this  subject,  Charles  always  en- 
deavoured to  divert  Mr  Crumble  from  the  mistake  in 
which  he  had  so  long  persevered.  He  showed  that  tlie 
same  energy,  applkd  to  some  feasible  plan  for  bettering 
their  condition,  would  be  far  more  beneficial.  The 
old  squire  heard  these  sentiments  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  He  complained  that  the  new  acquaintance 
was  filling  his  nephew's  mind  with  sentiments  quite 
unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Crumbles,  whose  ancestors 
had  abstained  from  every  profession  save  arms,  up  to 
the  period  of  their  earliest  records.  With  a  view  to 
give  these  sentiments  a  deeper  meaning,  he  would  take 
his  nephew  to  tlie  picture-gallery,  and  endeavour  to 
awaken  aristocratic  sentiments  by  showing  him  the 
portraits  of  Ids  ancestors.  Some  of  these  quaint  and 
ancient  effigies  were  knights  clad  in  armour,  and  seated 
on  horseback  on  very  uncomfortable  saddles;  others, 
clothed  in  blue  uniform,  with  tremendous  epaulettes 
and  very  long  queues,  were  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
family.  Concerning  each  of  these  ancestors  Mr  Crumble 
would  indulge  his  nephew  with  some  w  onderful  anec- 
dote, calculated,  he  thought,  to  raise  the  young  man's 
respect  for  noble  blood  and  family  honours.  At  length 
Charles  gave  up  all  hopes  of  either  convincing  his  uncle 
of  his  mistake,  or  of  bringing  him  and  his  new  friends, 
tlie  Spindler*,  upon  visiting  terras. 

Months  passed  away  ;  and  while  new  difficulties  sur- 
rounded the  inmates  of  the  manor,  prosperity  favoured 
tho  mill.  Tlie  buildings  once  finished,  operations 
were  begun  ;  machinery  was  set  up,  and  the  vilLigo 
of  Bumpton  soon  filled  with  workpeople.  Even  the 
trade  of  Crumbletou  revived.  The  old  schoolmistress 
marly  doubled  her  number  of  pupils ;  the  landlord  of 
the  Tabard  obtained  better  employment  than  lounging 
about  his  door;  and  an  unexpected  stranger  was  no 
longer  surrounded  by  a  crowd ;  for  his  appearance  ceased 
to  be  a  rarity.  Meanwhile  dark  clouds  lowered  over 
the  house  of  Crumble.  The  whole  of  the  costa  in  the 
appeal  for  the  peerage  had  not  been  paid,  and  threats 
were  becoming  daily  more  urgent  of  'attaching'  the 
unsuccessful  appellant,  which  meant  putting  him  into 
prison  until  the  debt  was  discharged.  Kennedy  had 
already  sacrificed  the  produce  of  his  commission  to  pay 
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the  most  urgent  of  these  claims ;  but  one  stal  remained, 
for  which  he  saw  no  better  csc;itx?  than  the;  sale  of  the 
family  posffestfonsi: 

It  vu  deep'  winter.'  The  snow  lay  thickly  on  the 
frroand.  Th*  little  river  ceased  to  flow  over  the  securely 
constructed  dam  which  had  been  substituted  since  the 
accident  Tho  ice  lav  so  thickly  upon  the  water,  that 
at  intervals  during  the  day  the  factory  beva  and  girls 
were  srkliAg  and  skating,  and  making  tho  air  ring  with 
their'joyoos  exclamations.  Carts  and  wagons  came  and 
wont  along  roads.  Tho  sound  of  machinery  seldomceascd 
within  the  factory  during  the  day.  Life,  in  its  greatest 
activity,  reigned  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mill.  It 
id  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Kennedy,  long 
useii  to  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  should  often  escape  from 
the  desolate  solitude  of  Crumble  Hall;  and  spend  some 
of  hi*  time  in  examining  the  various  prooesKcs  of  the 
rnanunvctnro  of  ootton.  An  attraction,  however,  existed 
in  thedwelKngdtonteof  the  wealthy  manufacturer  which 
took  him  tlmr*  much  oftener.  On  the  morning  to  Which 
we  allude*  ho  was  returned  from  his  daily  visit  to  Mrs 
;  and  Mian  Spmdler,  whon,  to  hi*  surprise,  he  saw  Sir 
James's  carriage  roll  away  from  the  door  of  Crumble 
Hulk  On  entering,  lie  was  met  by  Penthouse,  who, 
with  the  most  perplexed  countenance,  announced  that 
Sir*  James  had  bean  there,  bad  insisted  on  seeing  the 
«l«lre;  that  they  had  met,  and  that  the  Interview,  so 
far  as  he  could  learn,  was  rather  Stormy.   Charles  has- 

>  toned  to  his  nnelo,  and  found  him  unuauaHy  agitated. 
On  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a  violent  tfrart  to  ebeck 

1  his1  feelings,  whatever  they  were,  and  to  assume  that 
:  coUectedueas  which  was,  he  thought,  becoming 'in  the 

bead  of  toe  house  of  OrumMa   In  a  ton©  of  severity, 

he  Inquired  of  hia  nephew  when  he  had  last  seen  Miss 

Bpindlcr?  •><■  - 

!     Kennedy  instantly  hlulhed  up  to  the  eyed.   He  tried 

to  answer,  but  stammered  so  much,  that  what  he  said 
1  was  inaudible.    *  Despite,'  said  the  old  squire,  4  my  aver- 

>  sioui  to  -company  hi  .gaaeral/abd  to  these  ipeopld  in  .par- 
|  ticular,  yet  the  father  pf  that,  yuung  woman  forced 

himself  into  my  library  this  morning,  and  whether 
|  agreeable-'  op  not  to  me,  insisted  on  an  interview.  1  The 
j  subject  ftf  'itj  sir,  win  can  easily  divine;'  Charles,  who 
I  bad  recovered  himself;  partly  declared  he  bad  net  the 
I  remotest  kluu' 

;  1  '  Wanld  vwa  belteve  it,  ait-?'  said  tbe  Iraufchty  squire, 
|  'year  now  rritwd,  the"  spinner  of  Cotton,  tlie  employer  of 
tlwvse  nois|v  urchins  who  daily  disturb  my  meditations 
by  their  vulgar  acclamations,  has  had  the  presumption 
to  bint  at  tile  probability  of  an  alliance  botweeh  our 
ramlhW  -       "      'b««'iJ«'<l  T  >** 
I    '*  Of  whafr  nature  T  inquired  the  nephew  with  an  irni- 
i  tatkm  of  innocence  really  wonderful,  considering  the 
,  emotion*  of  drert*!  and  hope  which  were  contending  for 
,  mastery  wttltifihim.  ' 

^  Would  yon  trifle  with  me,  sir?'  inquired  the  unflc 
in  a  tone  «f  severity.  -«       '      * ,J  " 

*  I  do  assure  you,"  was  tlie  reply; '  that  I  lave  tiot^ie 
smlillest'  notion  of  what  kind  of  alliance  Sir  Jaffles 
proposed.*-    '■  ;••  ■     ■ : '  '••  •<  '  '•  •  •••• 

•  Tbeftywu  have  art/' sought  the  hand  Of  hls<l«ughtee?' 
This  Was  a 'heme  question  ;:but  after  a  little  con  aide-1 
ration  'tbe'youbg min  answered  frankly,  boldly*.  'No, 
node  r  1  can  say  with  a  ol  car  eehsc  lehce  that  I  hiave  not 
swi  *ht  Wlss  fipindler  in  matrimony ;  no  ullusiori  to  any 
inch  project  has-  ever  entered  feito  our  eonvoTsaUoti 
diufotf  foe  ihitoy  delightful  hours  I  have'  spent  in  her  and 
her  family  'a  society.'  Mr  Crumblebrlghtened  wp  at  thisi 
There'  waa,  lie tbontrht;'  some  sense  of  family  digtiity 
still  left  In  ibis  noph«w,:  despite1  Ms  frLvmentriBits  to  the 
nrlll'ewtier'iittd  his  growing  love  for  the  mechanical  ttrtai 
Moping  to  have  sacll  an  atuicfondbn  «nHfirined,  he  rtmdtt 
farther  rnntrirW*  int»the  nature  oT  theforhnaey  which 
existed  between  him 'aa*  their1  'neighbours.  After  a 
Itttle  conalderUtionj  Oh«rl«  replied  In  these  terms, '  My 
d«vr  'uncle,  •rt'woeld'be  Improper  in  me  to  deny  that 
the  ftetit^v with  whtch  I  reg&rd'MiW  Splhdler  are  th«* 
stvonmct  iti  is  possible  for  matt  td  eTrpeften^  but  I 


have  urwnys:  looked  trpon  their  realisation  aa  hopeless. 
In  the  first  place,  the  circumstances  under  whioh  we 
first  beeame  acquainted  give  toe,  fn  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  a  strong  claim  to  her  regard.  Now,  I  am  -vety  tm- 
wining  to  press  that  as  a  claim  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  a  voluntary  sollcitatioru  I 
am  sah!  to  Have  saved  ber  Kfe,  and  npon  rliat  grourJd  it 
is  doubtful  whether  too  high  a  sense  of  gratirnfr  w^uM 
not  make  her  refusal  of  toe  the  eattse,  to  her.  of  greater 
pain  than  I  have  a  right  to  inflict.  For  of  course,  what- 
ever Imr  feelings  may  be,  her  friends  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  consenting  to  her  imion  with  a  pentirless  mia, 
the  scion  of  a  broken  fhrrrlly.'  This  speech  Whig  by  no 
means  accordant  with  his'  views,  was  vvrydrsapriotntTrrr 
to  the  squire  of  CrumWeton.   «What!'  he  naked,  4  do 
you  expend  all  these  delicate  scruples  upon  a  weaver's 
daughter?— a  Woman  whom  an  alliance  with  us  wt»aH 
ek'Tate  f  who  would  have  the'  Jjonoop  of  'beine  fbe  fiV«t 
bf  her  class  to  be  introduewl  into  tlie  Crumble  firefly, 
which  ha*?  remained  nntainted  with  plebeian  Wood  sfnee 
Hte  Conquest?  who  would  blot  our  escutcheon  wifa 
qaurterings  of— — '  and  hefe  the  0T8  gentlem.nj  pau*H. 
to  cohsider  whether  it  would  not  be  uiidlgnlried  to 
give  way  to  a  bit  of  playful  extravagance — '  w  ho  t.-ou$^ 
peradvTBbrare,  as  I  was  about  to  observe,  quarttT  on  our 
shield  a  splhnlng-jenny  with  shuttles  volant,  cnpr»3?d' 
Chnrle*,  taking  advantage  of  this  Hrflt  speeimen  of 
Herald's  college  humour,  ventured  to  rrmtrafrtct  bh 
nm-le— on  experiment  Which,  on  such  a  subieet,  be  kre •*■ 
to  be  highly  dangerous  .   '  Tbrre  is  no  dtniger  of  rnri 
a  misfortune, 1 T  assure  you.    The  fact  is,  Sir1  .T.vrc* 
Spindler's  farrnly  is  as  old  as  ours  f  As  if  stung  by  *  jrrre 
bitter  retort,  the  squire  eagerly  seired  the  baror«.4irT 
to  confound  bis  nephew  ftom  its  page*. 

"They  are,*  continued  tlie  latter,  'the  Fpimflera  of 
Sussex.' 

This  shnple  piece  of  information  perplexed  riXhst 
fliari'  pfchseil  the  old  gentleman.  Incrtjdfllous.  but 
anxious  to  Sarrify  his  doubts,  lie  forthwith 'left  the 
room;  desh-mg^  Iris  nephew  to  folMW  liim  to  the  lihr»-r. 
Mr  Crumble  went  straight  to  a  large  fotfrt,  and  n^rt- 
ing  It  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  became  so  dtvjlj 
immersed  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Spfndfera.  thirt  xS 
Charles's  infbrmRtiorJ  concerr/ing  the  young  lady  *H 
her  fiitber  tlie  cotton-spinner  wetrl  for  nooght.  "\ 
after  volume  was  consulted  and  rcplaeed.  At 
the  old  genrleniabi  ntterWij^  an  exclamation  oTwt-i ;  r. 
ejaculated,  •  Rmiobled  fn  the  thirteentb  cenhtrr,  f;-v?- 
tered  withroyalty  withe  fourteenth,  and  hi  rbe'p'-.nrr 
down  to  tlie  Rc'volutlon !  A  'man/'Wlrb'  tr*»  t pb-r*M 
lineage  turned  weaver  1  Alas,  alts,'  what  rf/v  w»  v.-.n- 

j||f-fo|*t''i  ''  .M)  l,»  i,n..  *  ,  *  ».ti  ,\  t  {. .,  t 

Poor  Kennedy  was ^  dying  of  intpatlenee  to  \-  \r  "H: 
hSd  passed,  in  the  Interview  betweaft  Hir  ,1am- 
uncle,  concerning  the TWbject next  his  heart.  b-.:r  v>? 
gentleman  was  so  overeobje  With  wondermeiit  at  tJ>* 
fact  of  the  owner  of  'A  better  ptxligree  fi«»T  rns  own 
tokihg  to  trade,  that  bo  cobM  give  nW  satisfactorv 
answer  to  the  query!  Ifeitce  Kennedv  stiH remarm-d  '-^ 
SuspenseW  atote  in  which'  be  must  be  'for  tbc  prwaf 
leff,  for  it  to  now  out  busfhess  to  foBo*  «b-  ^arn^ 
Spindlef,  as  he  drove  dhwn  tfie  -.ivwuf?  to  the  OflitoWe* 
ton  VlHage,'  after  the  'unsatt'-fjv.'tory  Tntervi._w  Witb  tb* 
squire;  lie  bad  previously  arranged  to  meeTbl*  agef-t 
at  the  Tabard1  enf  some  rnifter  connected  witii  Venne.ly 
ana  his  uncle1  The  peculiar  notioiis  and  rrWe"^  rbe 
squlrti  had,  IjoweleT.  disarranged  tl»e%e  plan*. 
:  Oh  reaching  the  rustic  poreh  of  tbe'birt  he  hebeJ*-Mr 
Brevot,  Ms  agent,  iri  dose  eonversatroh  Witft  two'etrsta- 
gers  ;  their  business  seemed  Urgent,'  and1  they  apfreirr?! 
annoyed- at  Ivinj  r\(  n  rttiwl  by  Sir  James's  arb>fnry. 
!min«<RateIy  rhv  iTirri'ijc  i-jiik*  in  »ti;ht.  they  nncdv  v-C 
towards  ('run  l  ii  JhlL  *  You  nw.»t  not  t*>ke  oWt  foe 
di'aft^it  of  !!■.«■  .U-iA  I  d^ired  vontotsiaae;  it  WiH  bt 
Useless  now,1  Sir  .lamw  ni  \w  <-:,r<-red  tb^btWt  rre>« 
of  the  little  i?n>,  foilnwiM  hr  Ida  irtiia  f<f  bflMnrss.  *Tf^ 
peCulihr1  ■'ittVuxm  m"  tin'  ttv^ntrK;  old  W-d  »»f  "tho- ^ii*Wr 
will  1 al!:.w  uk'  bj  L-arry  out  nry  'prejet^atafl  ev^jli 
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not  for  the  present  By  the  way,  who  were  those  two 
men  vpu  wcije  talking  to  ?'  .  ,i  ,,t  ii'iiS  •  n  .  ,r.-  k  '.It  * 
'  Mr  Tap,  tlio  Chancery  tipstaff,  and  an  assistant. 
The  poor  old  squire!  he  will  barn  hi*  prido  lowered 
now  i  wr  to-night  ho  will  sleep  in  tho  Fleet  prison.' 
j  Sir,  James  was  much  shocked  at  this  news,  and 
made,  further  inquiries.  *  It  is  rather  odd,'  began  his 
iulqimant,,  '  that  I  should  meet  Tap  here,  for  I  was 
concerned  fori  the  respondeat  in  the  Crumblcton  peerage 
case,  and  know  all  the  particulars.  Tho  truth  is,  the 
tipatafT  is  the  bearer,  of  an  attachment  tor  costs,  and 
must,  as  in  duty  bound,  cqnvoy  tho  appellant  to  close 
Quarter*,  and  keop  him  there-  until  the  cost*  are  paid.' 
„  j '  Be  kind  enough  to  follow  roe  into  tl>e  carriage,'  said 
par  James,  hastily  entering  it  himself,  lie  ordered  the 
coachmnu  to  drive  back  to  Crumble  Hall  as  quickly  as 
possible.  On  reaching,  the  old  niauor-house,  be  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  prorended  to  the  library.  Here  n  scene 
presented  »t*elf  which  would  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart.  ,  The  Obancery  officer  bud  already  executed  hi* 
commission ;  tlie  immediate  effeot  of  which  was  to  render 
Mr  Crumble  senseless ;  in  which  state  he  lay  in  a  chair. 
Penthouse,  tlie  old  faithful  servant,  was  weeping  like  a 
child,  and  Kennedy  was  struggling  with  the  most  violent 
griei,  while  trying  to  revive  his  uncle.  Spindler,  when 
the  first  emotions  produced  by  this  melancholy  scene 
were  mastered,  quietly  induced  tho  tipstaff  and  his 
companion  to  accompany  him  to  the  drawing-room, 
where.  Brevor  waa  waiting.  The  after»proc*edings  of 
the  worthy  knight,  were  few,  but  decisive,  lie  desired 
Brcyor  to  cxamiue  Mr  Tap's  papery  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  correctly  the  amount  of  the  demand.  This 
dpne,  he  arranged  at  once  with  the  officer  for  its  dis- 
charge by  cheque,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  dne  pay- 
ment by  tbe»  London  bankers  from  Brevor,  which  was 
perfectly  sathffafttory  from  so  well-known  and  eminent 
a  lawyer-  Air  Tap,  glad  to  escape  from  a  scene 'which 
he  owned  shook  even  hi*  nerves,  took  his  departure, 
and  the  master  of  Crarobletoa  was  free. 

This  information  was  cautiously  conveyed  through 
Kennedy;  but  still  tlie  recluse  was  for  the  rest  of  that 
nay  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the. events 
which  had  passed.  Hi*  reason  seemed  clouded,  ami  he 
waslufito  enjoy  that  quiet  which  was  so  congenial  to 
his  habits.  When  Kennedy  returned  to  his  true  friend, 
ho  felt  oppressed  with  a  weight  of  obligation  thatsoeiued 
for  him  difficult  to  bear,  and  impossible  to  remove. 
But  Sir  James  know  how  to  make  it  sit  easily.  '  Things 
have  come  to  a  crisis  with  a  vengeance!'  ho  exclaimed, 
as  he  returned  Cliarles's  warm  grasp  of  the  hand;  *  and 
there  is  no  more  necessity  for  that  caution  which  both 
myself  and  Lady  &pindlex  have  been  obliged  to  use  in 
reference  t  >  a  subject  w  hich  has  caused  us  much  un- 
easiness ilotives  of  honour,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
ited,  have,  it  is  evident,  prevented  you  from  di- 
ig  certain  feelings  towards  a  certain  young  lady 
it  luis  been  long  manifest  to  us,  exist.  Those 
feelings,  we  liave  also  ascertained,  are  mutual.  Your 
honourable  reserve  was,  we  found,  making  the  young 
lady  miserable,  destroying  her  spirits,  and  undermining 
ber  health.  I  therefore  took  the  bold  step  of  consulting 
your  uncle  on  tho  matter.  He  would  not,  however, 
even  hear  me.  My  next  application  may,  however, 
be  more  successful.  Indeed,  there  is  another  affair  I 
wish  to  consult  you  both  about;  but  I  will  not  open  it 
now,  fori  see  you  are  agitated.'  diaries,  who  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  acute  emotions,  begged 
Sir  James  to  go  on ;  for  though  tilled  with  happiness, 
he  was,  ho  said,  too  old  a  soldier  to  feel  much  agitated. 

'  Welh  then,  I  have  simply  to  ask  whether  yon  would 
like  to  become  a  cotton-spinner?' 

Haw  Charles  answered  this  question,  was  shown  by 
what  took  place  at  Bumpton  and  Crumble  Hall  during 
the  month  following  this  interview.  Tho  neighbourhood 
fcJkthe,  effects,  pf  his  reply  for  miles  round,-  and  Crura; 
biaou  had,  no  touger  ,cece*io»,  to  envy  the  prosperity 
of  Bumpton. 

Crumble  Hall  was  invaded  by  workmen :  gardeners 
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and  foresters  were  spread  over  the  lawn  and  park t,'  cajft 
penturs  nod  sniitiis  were  dotted  about  the  emxosurts ; 
ami  the  sound  of  the  hammer  was  heard  where  nothing 
had  beeu  previously audible  but  the  cawing  of  rooks. 
All  these  people  were  superintended  by  Penthouse,  who 
gave  them  lectures  011  the  belles  lettree;  and  having 
been  idle  himself  tor  so  many  years,  wondered  how  they 
could  get  through  the  quantity  of  work  they  performed; 

By  slow  and  cautious  degrees,  Kennedy  bad  managed 
to  get  bis  uncle's  consent  to  give  to  a  Spindler  a  new 
brunch  of  tho  family  tree.  The  squire  of  Crumbleton 
had  pored  over  the  respective  pedigrees  for  more-  than 
a  week,  and  it  v  as  only  when  he  discovered  that  Sir 
James  was  the  first  man  of  his  family  who  had  done 
anything  useful,  or  dabbled  in  trade,  that  lie  gave  Iris 
consent.  He,  however,  stipulated  that  the  i  male  heir 
in  fuluro  should,  on  attaining  his  majority,  .ehtain  letters 
pr.teut  to.  ohapgo  bin  uswc  to  Crumble,  that  the  much* 
cherished  name  sbonM  not  be  tost  te  posterity.  And  he 
insisted  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed 
by  a  right  reverend  bishop,  who  was  his  fifth  or  sixth 
cousin,  reserving  to  himself  tlie  right  of  giving  away 
the  bride.  •   ,;i  ,  |«  rftrw 

AU  this  was  done  exmctly  to  his  mind.  The  Bumpton 
cotton  factory  was  managed  entirely  by  Kennedy,  whom 
Sir  Jaroes-r-retiring  from  active  business— took  into 
partners! hp.  Devoting  an  energetic  and  well-farmed 
wiod  to  the  undertaking,  it  flourished;  and  Crumble 
Hidl  gradually  regained  the  stately  affluence  it ;  bed 
formerly  enjoyed.  The  old  squire  lived  to  see  this  con-, 
sumnuitioii,  to  dandle  on  his  knee  a  future  applicant  f<* 
the  royal  letters  potent,  and  to  be  curedtof  hia  dislikfl 
to  the  Mill  for  the  sake  of  the  wonders  it  had  worked 
on  the  prosperity  of  Um  Manor,  i 
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Sitting  ax  the  open  windows  of  his  hotel  at  tho  north 
side  of  the  Place  de  J  aude,  in  Clermont,  the  traveller 
will  probably  be  IntoBesSed  in  observing;  elear  over  tlie 
tops  of  the  houses  on  tlie  south,  and  at  tlta  distauee 
of  four  to  five  mMes,  a  hiH  singular  in  its  alispft/and 
appearance-  All  tlw  other  hills  in  tlds  part  of  Auvergne 
are  less  or  more  conical,  but  this  one  resembles  a  huge 
table,  its  rupged  sloping  sidss  appearing  to  terminate 
in  a  plain,  level  with  tlie  rounded  tops  of  the  nesgb* 
bouring  mountains.  Thousands  of  travellers  doubtless 
bestow  only  a  momentary  attention  on  this  strangely - 
shaped  mass,  and  there  an  end  of  tho  mat  ter ;  butt  others; 
inquiring  its  name,  perhaps  Learn  that  few  mountains  m 
France  have  obtained  such  celebrity,  and  aoeordingiy 
spend  a  day's  excursion  upon  it  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try.   I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  this  hill 

Anekntlv.  Gaul — modem  France— was  ixdubited  by 
a  number  of  independent  tribes,  each  in  itself  a  little 
nation;  a  few  of  these  nations  only  uniting  on  occa* 
sions  of  common  and  extreme  danger.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  weakness  of  organisation,  the  Horn  it* 
republic  despatched  Julius  Caesar  with  an  army  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Successful  every- 
where he  went,  this  sagacious  general  was  baffled  by 
the  lieroism  of  the  Averni,  tlie  tribe  who  inhabited 
what  we  now  term  the  Auvergnc  mountains:  with 
them  bis  motto  was  anything  but— vesi,  vuli,  vuri.  Al- 
though a  rude  and  uncultivated  people,  these  roounv 
taineer*  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  defending 
themselves.  They  fortified  their  towns  with  massive 
beams  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  crossed  in  eft 
posite  directions,  with  layers  of  earth  and  stones ,  in  the 
intervals.  Walls  of  this  kind  were  as  mueb  as  forty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  of  as  great *>  height*  .the  exterior 
base  being,  protected wUhdwgeBte«^Mas4  scowtimes 
on  the  top  there,  were  towers,  eompesed  *€  jwudi  and 
skins,  impervious  to  attack. »  Gunpowder  being :  un- 
known in  those  times,  the  Romans  could  only  oring 
their  battering-rams  to  bear  on  such  places ;  and  if  the 
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fortification  was  on  a  hill,  these  engines  were  goncrallv 
useless.  When  Cxssr,  at  the  head  of  six  legions,  entered 
the  territories  of  the  Averni,  he  was  brought  to  a  pause 
before  Gergovia,  a  city  strongly  fortified  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  on"  the  flat  top  of  the  hill  which  we 
behold  from  our  windows  in  Clermont  A  more  incon- 
venient situation  for  a  city  could  not  possibly  be  selected, 
for  it  is  approachable  on  any  side  only  by  long  and  steep 
ascent* ;  but  convenience  in  these  "ages  of  barbarism 
was  not  thought  of,  provided  life  and  property  were 
secure. 

According  to  Caesar's  own  account  of  his  attack  on 
Gergovia,*  ho  found  it  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  he  had 
ever  been  engaged  upon.  The  gallant  Averni,  headed 
by  Vercingctorix,  and  assisted  by  detachments  from 
other  Gaulish  tribes,  had  a  complete  command  of  the 
bill ;  and  with  enormous  stones,  darts,  and  arrows,  they 
destroyed  the  besiegers  when  they  attempted  to  ap- 
proach. The  Roman  general  scenred  a  favourable 
position,  as  he  tells  us,  on  a  neighbouring  height,  and 
by  various  stratagems  tried  to  circumvent  the  Averni. 
As  a  last  resource,  he  led  on  an  attick  by  the  bark  part 
of  the  hill  where  the  ascent  is  less  abrupt,  and  was  able 
to  attain  a  footing  within  an  outwork  of  stones  t  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  this  dangerous  posi- 
tion. The  Gauls,  inspired  bv  the  cries  of  their  women, 
who  appeared  with  dishevelled  hair  on  the  ramparts, 
drove  the  most  impetuous  of  the  legions  back  with  great 
•laughter.  Seven  hundred  Romans  fell  in  the  cngnge- 
I  ment  After  spending  several  days  fruitlessly  in  roa- 
nccuvring  on  the  plain,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the  Gauls 
from  their  vantage  ground,  Casar— the  conqueror  of 
the  world— was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  rea- 
son which  he  assigns  for  his  retreat—'  that  he  had  done 
enough  to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  men,  and  abate 
the  pride  of  the  Gauls' — is  amusingly  disingenuous;  an 
excuse,  at  least,  which  would  have  scarcely  passed 
muster  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
beat  by  the  Gcrgovians. 

Interesting  from  the  figure  which  Gergovia  thus 
makes  in  ancient  history,  as  well  us  from  its  geological 
character,  my  friend  and  I  resolved  on  making  it  the 
object  of  a  day's  pilgrimage.  We  accordingly  hired  a  oar 
for  the  purpose ;  and  one  morning  pretty  early,  along 
with  Guillaume  as  guide,  sallied  out  on  "the  proposed 
journey.  Our  way  lay  almost  due  south  from  Clermont, 
and  conducted  us  along  a  scries  of  miserable  narrow 
roads,  ascending  between  the  rude  walls  which  bound 
the  small  vineyards  and  fields  on  the  lower  slopes.  Ere 
we  reached  the  limits  to  which  the  car  could  advance, 
the  day  became  intensely  hot  Gad-flics  flew  about  us 
in  swarms,  and  lighting  on  the  poor  hack  which  dragged 
our  vehicle,  drew  blood  at  a  thousand  points.  Near  the 
village  of  Ceyrat  wo  abandoned  the  car,  and  took  to 
clambering  the  ugly  broken  path,  which  was  not  par- 
ticularly easy;  for,  while  one  hand  was  engaged  in 
holding  an  umbrella  overhead  to  intercept  the  ravs  of 
the  sun,  the  other  was  busy  keeping  the  flies  at  a  proper 
distance. 

Our  first  object  was  to  ascend  Montmgnon,  whose 
western  flank  we  had  already  gained.  This  is  a  hill 
remarkable  among  many  remarkable  hills.  It  is  a 
tolerably  regular  cone,  broad  at  the  base,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  small  plateau,  on  which  stands  the  tall  and 
picturesque  ruin  of  a  castle.  Unlike  the  puys  we  had 
formerly  visited,  it  is  a  mass  of  columnar  basalt  resting 
on  calcareous  matter,  the  basalt  to  all  appearance  being 
the  relic  of  a  stream  of  lava  which  had  flowed  over  the 
fresh-water  limestone  of  the  plain,  and  been  subse- 
quently raised  to  its  present  position.  Having  scrambled 
across  the  uppermost  vincvanls.  we  reached  a  steep 
slope,  an  entire  tract  of  loose  basaltic  stones,  and  on  this 
we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  Although  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  range  of  pnys  nt  a  distance  of 
a  few  miles  In  the  north-west,  the  view  from  the  apex 
wan  charming,  for  it  immediately  overlooked  on  all 


sides  fertile  rural  scenes.  The  rum,  to 
many  miles  across  the  Limagne,  occupied  the  whole 
plateau,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  massive 
keep,  with  outworks — the  stronghold  of  one  of  those 
Auvergnat  barons  whose  oppressions  led  to  their  extir- 
pation in  the  reign  of  I/mis  XI II.  The  walls  remaining; 
built  of  the  blue  basalt  of  the  hill,  measured  eight  feet 
in  thickness,  and  may  yet  endure  the  returning  blast*  cf 
a  hundred  winters. 

To  get  to  Gergovia,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the 
hill  on  its  south  side,  and  from  the  Valley  below  climb 
another  eminence  towards  the  east.  Two  hours  were 
consumed  in  this  Intermediate  journey— heat  a wful,  and 
the  shade  of  every  walnut  and  cherry-tree  thankfully 
accepted.  GuiHiuuue's  flask  of  vht^ardmnttire  and  water* 
cooled  at  a  fountain  bv  the  wnv,  was  in  frequent  requi- 
sition. The  rond  conducted  us  by  what  must  be  called 
the  hack  of  Mount  Gergovia— supposing  the  aide  next 
Clermont  to  bv  its  face— and  most  likely  by  the  dlrec* 
tion  in  which  Cirsnr  made  his  attack.  Shaped,  as  I 
said,  like  a  table,  its  upper  edge  for  a  space  of  forty  to 
fifty  feet  is  a  crag,  bristling  with  rooks  and  splinters; 
and  when  one  struggles  his  way  over  thesfl  barrtere,  ho 
finds  himself  on  a  plain  covered  with  about 
stones  as  blades  of  grass— an  mid  stony  wast 
however,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  afforded 
pasture  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 

And  here  stood  the  city  of  Gergovia,  We  walked 
about  to  discover  if  possibly  any  remnant  were  visible } 
but  not  a  remnant  nor  the  faintest  outline  of  a  remnant 
can  be  discovered.  The  plain  seemed  to  bottom  two  to 
three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  by  from  a 
quarter  to  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across.  The  ground 
baring  been  ransacked  by  antiquArics,  has  yielded  up  a 
number  of  Gaulish  medals,  weapons,  utensils,  and  otner 
objects.  The  remains  of  a  cavern  has  also  been  dia+ 
covered.  The  exterior  defences  having  been  constructed 
chiefly  of  timber,  time  has  long  since  awept  them  from 
existence;  and  the  same  agency  has  destroyed  tha 
interior  building*,  which  In  all  likelihood  were  of  tha 
same  rude  and  simple  materials.  Along  the  verge  of 
the  plateau,  the  heaps  of  stones  are  more  than  usually 
numerous ;  and  these  may  have  been  concerned  in  giving 
strength  to  the  walls,  from  which  the  Qergovians  com- 
mitted such  havoek  on  their  enemies. 

Satisfied  with  an  inspection  of  the  plateau,  we  rm* 
ceeded  down  the  steep  fronting  Clermont  with  the 
view  not  only  of  returning  homeward,  but  of  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  tha  mountain.  The  north 
side,  which  we  descended,  »  peculiarly  favourable'  for 
this  kind  of  scrutiny.  The  torrents  of  winter  have 
hewed  a  ravine  of  considerable  depth,  from  tha  higher 
to  the  lower  grounds,  and  in  which  the  various  strata* 
one  above  another,  are  exposed  to  the  prying  curiosity 
of  the  tourist.  From  an  observation  of  the  ravine, 
as  well  as  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  It  appears 
that  the  whole  protuberance  is  an  alternation  of 
currents  of  basaltic  lava  with  the  calcareous  strata  of 
the  fresh-wnter  formation.  First,  on  a  level  with  the 
plain,  we  have  a  bed  of  yellowish-white  HitJcitonc,  full 
of  the  organic  remains  which  distinguish  the  general 
substance  of  the  Limagne.  Then  cornea  a  thick  covering 
of  lava,  which  had  flowed  from  a  neighbouring  volcano, 
and  inserted  Itself  into  ail  the  Irregularities  of  the  sou- 
over  which  it  poured.  Above  this  hard  rock  cornel 
calcareous  or  fresh-water  strata  again,  here  and  there 
blended  with  another  stream  of  basaltic  lava  which  had 
flowed  over  all,  and  formed  what  miry  be  called  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  heap.  What  countless  ages  must  have 
elapsed  before  this  curious  alternation  of  sedimentary 
andvolcnnic  matter  could  have  been  effected—ape*  to 
which  the  historical  period— Cspsnrs  visit  for  example, 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago— is  but  a  day  I 

Gergovia  is  not  "singular  in  its  constitution.  A  num- 
ber of  other  hills  in  its  sricinity  exhibit  similar  appear- 
ances. The  probability  is,  that  the  whole  originally 
formed  oue  mass.   By  the  washing  away  of  the  softer 
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into  separate  hill*.  Alternate  upheaving  and  d  _ 
by  subsequent  subterranean  agency  have,  in  oil  like- 
lihood, helped  to  complete  the  phenomenon.  That  every- 
thing has  been  very  much  as  it  is — cold,  hard,  and  fixed 
— here  and  in  other  parts  of  Auvergne  fur  two  thousand 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Caesar  saw  the  country  as  it 
now  appears  to  the  tourist ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  he 
was  at  all  aware  that  the  mountains  over  which  he  led 
his  legions  had  once  smoked  and  raged  like  Vesuvius. 

Latterly,  the  ravine  on  the  face  of  Gergovia  lias  been 
rapidly  enlarging  towards  the  valley  beneath ;  masaea 
of  the  calcareous  strata  have  been  undermined  by  the 
torrents,  bringing  down  with  them  the  superincumbent 
matter  and  portions  of  the  vineyards  which  decorate  the 
lower  flanks  of  the  mountain.  From  this  and  other 
quarters,  great  quantities  of  rubbish  are  annually  floated 
into  the  Allien  and  thence  into  the  Loire,  filling  their 
beds,  and  rendering  them  almost  useless  to  navigation. 
Fragments  of  basaltic  rock  from  Gergovia  and  its  kin- 
dred mountains  are  daily  rolling  on  their  way  down 
the  beds  of  these  rivers,  forming,  by  their  mutual  abra- 
sion, the  gravel  and  boulders  which  in  summer  appear 
in  long  dry  roaches  on  their  banks.  And  thus,  in  pro- 
cess of  ages,  are  massive  mountains  of  lava  frittered 
down  to  the  pebbles  beneath  our  feet.  Is  anything  in- 
significant ? 

It  would  be  reasonable  for  an  inquiring  mind  to  ask, 
if  there  be  no  expiring  manifestations  of  the  heat  which 
once  found  vent  in  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne.  The 
only  existing  symptom  of  this  ancient  combustion  is 
found  in  the  hot  springs  of  Vichy,  Royat,  and  Mont 
d'Or.  The  high  temperature  of  these  waters  is,  with 
probability,  traced  to  the  same  agency  which  in  former 
times  produced  the  puys  we  had  been  visiting. 

These  hot  mineral  waters,  however,  arc  less  singular 
than  another  kind  of  springs  not  uncommon  in  Auvergne, 
two  of  which,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  rise 
within  the  outskirts  of  Clermont  The  day  after  our 
return  from  our  mountain  excursion  found  our  party 
threading  its  way  into  the  suburb  of  St  Alyre,  in  quest 
of  its  famed  springs ;  which  we  at  length  alighted 
upon  within  a  private  garden.  These  waters,  which 
gush  in  considerable  volume  from  the  ground,  are  called 
Fontaines  Petriflante ;  but  this  is  scarcely  correct  Cal- 
careous in  their  nature,  they  only  cover  with  a  yellowish 
fawn-coloured  crust  any  object  with  which  they  are 
long  in  contact  Being  conducted  by  artificial  channels 
from  their  source,  the  water  drops  from  them,  and 
forms  vast  stalactitic  aggregations  of  limestone.  One 
of  the  masses,  in  progress  of  increase  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  inches  per  annum,  forms  a  substantial 
bridge  across  a  rivulet.  The  formation  of  travertine 
in  so  ordinary  a  phenomenon,  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
and  I  should  not  think  of  expatiating  on  the  subject, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  countrymen  what 
may  be  done  by  ingenuity  to  make  a  spring  of  this 
nature  useful  in  the  arts,  or,  to  speak  in  a  language 
perhaps  better  understood,  useful  in  turning  the  penny. 

Led  by  a  damsel,  the  naiad  of  the  fountain,  we  are 
conducted  through  the  garden  to  an  erection  of  boards, 
a  rude  hnt,  into  the  roof  of  which  we  observe  the  water 
precipitated  from  its  conduit.  Opening  the  door,  we 
perceive  a  house  full  of  spray.  The  water,  diverted  into 
sub-rills,  is  dashed  and  splashed  about  on  the  floor,  and 
on  tiers  of  shelves,  in  a  very  odd  sort  of  way,  beiug 
permitted,  after  performing  this  service,  to  escape  by  a 
channel  beneath.  Looking  through  the  spray  from  the 
multitude  of  cataracts,  we  perceive  that,  scattered  all 
the  place,  on  the  floor  and  on  the  shelves,  there  lie 
i  of  medals,  and  other  objects,  all  in  the  process 
of  receiving  an  incrustation.  The  spray  falling  in 
showers,  deposits  minute  particles  of  the  substance 
held  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  which  arc  so  fine, 
that  the  water  appears  clear  to  the  eye.  In  about  three 
months  a  mould,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  is  filled 
with  the  deposit  and  yields  a  cast  as  exact  and  beauti- 
ful as  if  cut  from  a  piece  of  polished  stone.  The  casts 
are  of  two  varieties.   Those  produced  by  the  spring  to 


which  wo  were  first  conducted  are  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
and  as  uniform  in  the  grain  as  a  piece  of  hone.  The 
other  spring,  which  dashes  into  a  difl'crent  receptacle, 
yields  casta  containing  crystalline  particles,  and  have  a 
glittering  mixed  appearance}  they  are  also  less  fine  in 
their  outlines. 

After  satisfying  our  curiosity  with  the  operative  part 
of  the  establislunent  we  entered  by  invitation  the  salle 
de  commerce — a  store  for  the  sale  of  products  of  the 
springs.  In  this  collection  there  was  much  trash,  in  the 
form  of  incrustcd  eggs,  fruits,  nests  of  birds,  and  various 
small  animals ;  but  there  was  likewise  much  to  please  a 
visitor  of  taste.  The  medals  of  classic  figures,  and  heads 
of  distinguished  men,  were  particularly  attractive.  We 
bought  a  few  of  those  elegant  objects  as  trophies  of 
French  art  Vast  quantities  are  disposed  of  ia  Vichy 
and  the  other  watering-places  of  Auvergne ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  also  a  depot  for  them  in  Paris.  The 
greater  number  are  mounted  by  their  purchasers  as 
ladies'  brooches.  At  the  prices  charged,  from  two  to 
three  francs  each,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sale  of  these 
curiosities,  which  cost  the  proprietor  of  the  springs 
almost  nothing,  must  be  no  unprofitable  trade. 

•THE  GIFT.' 

The  Gift  is  an  American  annual  of  great  typographical 
elegance,  and  embellished  with  many  beautiful  engrav- 
ings. It  contains  an  article,  which,  for  several  reasons, 
appears  to  us  so  remarkable,  that  we  leave  aside  several 
effusions  of  our  ordinary  contributors  in  order  to  make 
room  for  an  abridgment  of  it  The  writer,  Mr  Edgar  A, 
Poe,  is  evidently  an  acute  observer  of  mental  phe- 
nomena; and  we  have  to  thank  him  fur  one  of  the 
aptcst  illustrations  which  could  well  be  conceived,  of 
that  curious  play  of  two  minds,  in  which  one  person,  let 
us  call  him  A,  guesses  what  another,  B,  will  do,  judging 
that  B  will  adopt  a  particular  lino  of  policy  to  eircuia- 
vent  A 

THE  PORLOTWED  LETTER. 

At  Paris,  just  after  dark,  one  gusty  evening  in  the 
autumn  of  18—,  1  was  enjoying  the  twofold  luxury  of 
meditation  and  a  meerschaum,  in  company  with  my 
friend  C.  Auguste  Dupin,  in  his  little  back  library,  or 
book-closet,  au  troisieme,  No.  33,  Rue  I)un6t  Faubourg 
St  Germain.  For  an  hour,  at  least  we  had  maintained 
a  profound  silence,  when  the  door  of  our  apartment 
was  thrown  open,  and  admitted  our  old  acquaintance, 
Monsieur  G— — ,  the  prefect  of  the  Parisian  police. 

We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  The  prefect  sat 
down,  and  shortly  disclosed  a  most  perplexing  case,  in 
which  his  professional  services  had  been  in  requisition. 
His  story  was  this.  '  I  bavo  received  information  that 
a  certain  document  of  the  last  importance,  has  been 
purloined  from  the  royal  apartments.  The  individual 
who  purloined  it  is  known;  this  is  beyond  a  doubt 
for  he  was  seen  to  take  it  It  is  known  also  that  it 
remains  in  his  possession.  The  person  on  whom  the 
theft  was  committed  is  a  certain  royal  personage,  a 
female,  over  whom  the  holder  of  the  document  has 
gained  by  this  means  a  dangerous  ascendancy  —  her 
honour  and  peace  are  jeopardised.* 

*  But  this  ascendancy,'  I  interposed,  4  would  depend 
upon  the  rubber's  knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of 
the  robber.    Who  would  dare  ' 

4  The  thief,'  said  G  ,  4  is  the  minister  D  ,  who 

dares  all  things — those  unbecoming,  as  well  as  those 
becoming  a  man.  The  method  of  the  theft  was  not  less 
Ingenious  than  bold.  The  document  in  question,  a 
letter,  had  been  received  by  the  personage  robbed  while 
alone  in  the  royal  boudoir,  lmring  iU  fierusal,  she  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  another  exalu*l 
individual,  from  whom  especially  it  was  her  wish  to 
conceal  it  After  a  hurried  and  vain  endeavour  to 
thrust  it  in  a  drawer,  she  was  forced  to  place  it  open 
as  it  was,  upon  the  table.  The  address,  however,  was 
uppermost ;  and  the  coutenta  thus  unexposed,  the  letter 
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escape*}  notice.    At  tlris  juncture  enters  the  minister 

D   His  lynx  eye  immediately  pereeiveB  the  paper, 

recognises  the  handwriting  of  the  address,  observe*  the 
contusion  of  the  person  addressed,  and  fathom*  her 
secret.  After  tome  business  tromtactions,  harried 
through  its  his  ordinary  manner,  be  produce*  a  letter 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  opens  it,  pre* 
tends  to  read  it,  and  then  places  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
other.  Again  he  converses  for  some  fifteen  miirutos  upon 
the  public  affair*.  At  length,  in  taking  leave,  be  takes 
from  the  table  the  letter  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
Its  rightful  owner  saw;  but  of  course  dared  not  call 
attention  to  the  act,  in  tlio  presence,  of  the  third 
person,  who  stood  at  her  elbow.  The  minister  do* 
camped,  leaving  hia  own:  letter,  one  of  no  importance, 
on  the  table.  The  power  thus  attained  has,  for  some 
months  past,  Ijeau  wielded  for  political  purposes  to  a 
very  dangerous  extent.  The  person  robbed  is  now 
thoroughly  convinced,  every  day,  of  the  necessity  of 
reolaiininc  the  letter.  But  this  of  course  cannot  be 
donu  ouesay.  In  flue,  driven  to  despair,  sbo  baa  com- 
mitted  the  matter  to  roc' 

'  It  is  dear,'  said  I,  *  as  you  observe,  that  the  letter 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  minister;  since  it  is  this 
possession,  and  not  any  employment  of  the  letter,  which 
bestows  the  power.  With  tho  employment,  the  power 
departs.' 

•  True,'  said  G  :  '  and  upon  this  conviction  I  pro- 
ceeded. My  first  care  was  to  mako  tlsorough  search  of 
the  minister's  hotel ;  and-  here  my  chief  embarrassment 
lay  in  the  necessity  of  searching  without  hi*  knowledge. 
Beyond  all  tilings,  I  have  been  warned  of  the  danger 
which  "would  res  nit  from  giving  him  reason  to  s  aspect 
our  design.' 

'  But*'  said  L, 4  you  are  quite  am  fait  at  these  investi- 
gations. The  I*ariaian  police  have  done  tau  thing  often 
before.' 

•O  yeat  and  for  this  reason  I  did  not  despair.  The 
habits  of  the  minister  gave  me,  too,  a  great  advantage. 
He  is  frequently  absent  from  heme  all  night.  His  ser- 
vants ore  by  no  n>eans  numerous.'  They  sleep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  master's  apartments,  and,  being  chiefly 
Neapolitans,  are  readily  made  drank.  I  have  keys,  ss 
you  know,  with  width  I  can  open  any  chamber  or  cabinet 
la  Paris.  Fur  three  months,  a  night  has  not  passed, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  winch  1  have  not  been  en- 
gaged, personallv,  in  ransacking  the  D — —  Hotel.  My 
honour  is  interested,  and,  to  mention  a  great  secret,  the 
reward  is  enormous.  So  I  did  not  abandon  the  search 
until  I  had  become  fully  satislkid  that  the  thief  is  a  more 
artutc  man  than  myself.  I  fancy  that  I  have  in  vest! - 
gated  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  in  which 
it  is  possible  that  the  paper  can  be  concealed.  Yet, 
un  the  person  of  the  minister.  Ho 


has  been  twice  waylaid,  as  if  by  footpads,  arid  hi*  per- 
son has  been  rigorously  searched  under  my  own  in- 
spection.' ;   

1  Suppose  you  detail,'  said  I,  '  the  particulars  of  your 
search  of  tlve  premises.' 

'  Way,  toe  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and  we  searched 
eotrynbete.  I  have  had  long  experience  in  these  affairs. 
I  took  the  entire  building,  room  by  room,  devoting  the 
nights  of  a  whole  week  to  each.  We  examined  first  tile 
f umit ure  of  each  apartment  We  opened  every  possi  ble 
drawer  i  and  I  presume  you  know  that,  to  a  property* 
trained  police  agent,  such  a  thing  as  a  tterrt  drawer 
is  impossible.  Any  man  is  a  dolt  who  permits  a  **  secret" 
drawer  to  escape  him  in  a  search  of  this  kind  j  the  thing 
is  so  plaint  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bulk—of 
space-to  be  accounted  for  in  every  cabinet  Then  we 
hare  acautwte  rules.  The  fiftieth  part)  of  a  line  could 
not  escape -us.  After  the  cabinets,  we  took  tho  chairs  > 
the  euabioaa  we  probed  with  the  tine  long  needles  you 
havo  seen  too  employ,  from  the  tivbies  we  removed 
the  topm'  <  A  Why  so  »' 

tan  top  of  a  table,  or  other  similarly 
,  lis  removed  by  the  pereon 


the  article  doposlted  within  the  cavity,  and  .  the -  top 
replaced.  The  bottoms  and  tops  of  bod-posts  are  <emi> 
pioyeslilvsJieeseae  way/1  ■  u  i  oj  I  •  <•  J  twlJ  ,vn*  \V»n» 

'  But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by  soondinsji' 
1  listed.  '  'I  141*1  -tin  oiaJ'J  > 

♦By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  deposited,  sv 
sufficient;  wadding  of  •  cotton  be  placed  around  it  Be- 
sides, in  our  case,  we  were  obMged  to  proceed  without 
noise.'  '•<      ■«  uil  ai  sm  $■■•*» 

'But  you  could  net  have  removed— you  could  trot 
have  taken  to  pieces  aU  articles  of  furniture  in  which  it? 
would  haye  bean  possible  to  make  a  deposit  in-  the 
manner  you  mention.  A  letter  may  be  compressed 
into  a  thin  spiral  roll,  not  differing  much  in  shape  far 
bulk  from  a  large  knitting-needle,  and  to  this  **m  <it 
might  be  Inserted  into  tlw  rung  of  a  chair,  for  example. 
Yon  did  not  take  to  pieoes  all  the  chair*?'       r.«jo  2i»* 

'  Certainly  not;  but  we  did  better. '  We  exam  toed 
the  rutgs  of  every  chair  in  the  hotefc  said,  Instead,  tfee 
jointings  of  every  description  c4*  ruraiturs^oy  tUo«ld  of 
a  most  powerful  microscope.  Had  there  been  any  traces 
of  recent  dirturbanoiN  we  should  not  have  failed  to  de-: 
toct  it  iHaUMUr.   A  single  grain  of  gimlet-dost,  •*  «hw^ 
dust,  for  example,  would  have  been  a*  obvious  us  an' 
apple.  Any  disorder  in  the  glueing — any  unusual  gaping 
hi  the  joints — would  have  sufficed  to  insure  dot»j«tiun* 

Of  course  you  looked  to  tho  mirrors,  between  the1 
boards  and  the  plates ;  and  you  probed  the  bed*  and  the 
bedclothes,  as  wdl  a*  the  curtains  and  carpete)'  dt 

' That  of  course;  and  when  we  had  surveyed  every 
particle  of  the  furniture  in  this  way,  then  wo  examined 
the  house  itself.  We  divided  its  entire  surface  :4nte; 
compartments,  which  we  numbered,  so  that  none  mJ^tit 
bo  missed » tlion  we  scrutinised  each  tofividtiut  square 
inch  throughout  the  premises,  including  the  two  hduso* 
immediately  adjoining,  with  the  microscope  us  before/'  1 

'The  two  houses  adjoining V  I  exclaimed ;  *-you  sous* 
have  had  a  great  deul  of  trouble?'       I*  I  ,  —  « I  hioil 

•  Wo  had ;  but  the  reward  offered  to  $rodb»ioa*> ' '  »••*  * 
'  You  explored  the  floors  bcneatli  the  carpets  ?'  :  1,1 
'Beyond  doubt  j  we  removed  every  carpet,  and  exa- 

mined  the  board*  with  the  unkroscope.'  ■<)  li'  -  .'•,Y  ' 
•And  the  paper  on  tho  walls?'   •Yet."  "[ 

♦  You  tocked  into  the  cellars?'  I  lull  .ro-.l«»ri*i 
'  We  did ;  and  a*  time  and  labour  were  of  ho  Imp**- 

tance,  we  dug  up  every  one  of  them  to  the  depth  of  foesf, 
feet.'  ''."J   '.!■.'•>)«  >;I  JiiJ  ,L'jdy;iu  vl  >t»u:  I 

*  Then,'  I  said,  'you  have  been  making  a  mi«ealtnda>i 
tkm,  and  the  letter  is  Hseupon  the  premises,  as  too  sup- 
pose 

4 1  fear  you  are  right  there,'  said  the  prefect  '  And 
new,  Ddpm.  what  would  you  ad  vise  recto  do?*  • 

♦  To  nlake  a  thorough  re-bearch  of  th^prwdtoeaV 

*  That  Is  absolutely  needles*/  replied  O— c  Toe* 
not  more  sure  that  1  breathe  than  I  am  tliat  the  letter 
is  not  at  the  hotel.'  -      /«  !!-•.. .1 .»  t 

'I  have      better  advice  to  give  you,*  said  Dapin. 
'You  have,  of  course,  an  accurate  description  of  the- - 
letter?'  1  --n,  Moitcum 

•  Oh  yest '  And  here  the  prefect  producing  a  mettle* 
randum-book,  proceeded  to  read  akmd  a  minute  account : 
of  the  Internal,  and  eipeeially  6f  the  external  UppUor-' 
a*ee  of  the  missing  document  Boon  after  'finishing  thy 
perusal  of  tl>fs  description,  he  took  his  departure;  nwireV 
entirely  depressed  in  spirits  than  I  had  ever  kbo^n'tue  ' 
good  gentleman  before.  OolJftri'Jsoo 

In  about  a  mouth  afterwards  be  paid  us  another  Jv%aj' 1 
and  fbund  u»  occupied  very  nearty  as  before.5  He  toe* 
a  pipe  :md  a  chair,  and  entered  into  ibmfe  ordinary:  coV  ' 
venation.    At  length  I  said—  ><  ^  > ';  t'"1 

'  WeU,  but,  G  ,  what  of  Hie  purloltfed  IctteVr"!  1 

pruslmte  von  hove  at  last  made  np  Vtmr  mind       there1  T 
is  no  such  thing  as  oTerreachlitg  VhemlflisteT'^''1'1'  '' 
'Too  true;  I  made  tlie  're-exnminatlora  'howi'VlVj  as'^ 


it 


Dnplri  ftnggeeted  ;  but  it  wt*  all  labour  lost,  as  1  knew  It 

would  he.'  »d1  ni  -■  't  -I  >»fl  ><  'fKl  siifl  "  -*vtn  b-«v .-ji. 

•Howjrtueh  wak  < 

ipma  it 


rewaru  rjflfcM  did  you  satT''" 
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4  Wtoy,  i  a>  ..very  great  i  deal-r-a  rety  liberal  ffeward-^S 
don't  hie-  to  f  rtyrioiw  autoh.  pnciaeiy  j  but  jOne  rUiinfp  I 
in//  Aa}*,  that  I  would*!  t  mind  giving  my  individual 
(  Lark  lor  Jifty  thousand  francs  to  nny  ono  trhu  oonld 
obtain  me  that  letter.  The  fact  is,  it  is  becoming  of 
more  ami  mure  importance  eYery  day;  and  the  reword 
ha*,  been  lately  doxbleti  I  wouki  really  give  fifty  .thcra- 
•tand  franca,  every  ecntienie  oftfe teeny  one what  would 
aid  me  in  the  matter.'  ".vt-ji-n 
'In  that  case,'  replied  JDurrin,  opening,  a  drawer,  and 
producing  a  check-book,  '.yoUauty  aa  wtdlfill  me  up  a 
check  fur  the  amount  mmitiuOed, .  Whan  yuU  have 
^'nedjt,  I  v-iU  hand  yoa  thejtettex.'  .  > 
zl  was  astounded.  The  i  prefect  appeared  .absolutely 
tliunii*rstricken.  lor  some  minutes  bert^wuiodsproeh- 
ltaav and  i-Kiti aniens,  looking,  iuetvdaloualy  at  niy  friend 
with  open  mouthy. and  eyeSi that  leaned  starting  from 
theif'.aoeketav  then,  apparently  ret-oraing himself  in 
some  measure*  he  scixud  a  p<«,  and  nftvr  several  pauses 
and  vacant  at  ana.  finally  tilled  up  and  signed  «  check 
lor  iifty  tluajsaed  franca,  and  handed  it  across  the  labia 
to  Uapkv  The,  latter  examined  it  carefully,  and  dep>>- 
suedifcin  hi*  pocket-book  p  then,  unlocking  anasflrtJotrsv 
teak. thence*  letter  and  gave  it.  to  tbeipiwfoctt  Thia 
functionary  grasped  it  in  i  a  perfect  agony  of  joy/ opened 
it  frith*  trembling  hand,  east  a  rapid  glance  atitacotirr 
tenia,  and  |ben.«craiubliag  and  struggling  to.  the  door, 
rm bed  at  length  :uueerenwiuoua!y  from  the  room,  and 
from  the  beuaei  without  having  utterod  a  ayl labia  since 
litipia  had  requested  him  to  £11  up  the  cheek.  •  1  i 
i  r\Vben/he  had  gone*,  ray  friend  entered  into  eorae  ea> 
plimptto— -.nui-)  <:  \>  A:\-nb  ■>  !!  :n>--n  yd 
j  •The  Parisian  police,',  he  aaid, .'aw exceedingly  able 
intheuwoy.  They  are  pawevering,  ingonioas,  cuimiug, 
wd  thorougldy  versed  in  the  knowledge  which  their 
dutiee  seera  chiefly  to  demand; ;  Thau,  when.  G-~-i,d«r 
tailed  U>  us  his  uimlo  of  searching  the  premises  at  the 
hotel  D  ,  I  felt  cntiro  confidence  in  bis  having  made 


a  satisfactory  mvestigation,:eo  far  aa  hie  labours  ex- 
tended/-. ,.|,j*i**  -jii*  r...  in  T'lt  !  •u--I<;/ •  xj . •  i  ' 
.'  *k>  fas.ag  hisiaboure  extended? '  saidl.  i 
'  Yes,'  said  I)upin.  '  The  meat utea/adopted  were  not 
only  the  best  of  thtfr  kiad,  bat  flawed  <mt  to  absolute 
perfection.  Had  the  letter  been  depoaited  vitfiin  Ahe 
raege- ,  of  their  aearejb,  theie  ■  ielkm s  wtotdd  beyond  a 

question  lia.ve  foomJriU'       :•    :u<>  m  ■•>•[.•-  i;l  .,.,.!,.: 
I  mere! v  laughed,  but  he  seemed  quite  serious  in  all 

thata»0.*aid»  P.  ...    ,:■■.:,:-,•[  -j.- 1  ,1        >      \.  t.t  I 

^Thfl'  measures,  tben,';bii  roatu  ux  d,  •  went  gowlia 
their  kind,  and  well  executed ;  their  defect  lay  in  their 
being  inapplicable  to  thocHaeaftd- ttt.timinan.  lA'ctr- 
tain  set  of  highly  wgeninu*  ffoaonrues  are,' with ;  Uaef  pwh, 
feet,  a  tort  of  Trocruateea.hod,  to  which  hejforelMy 
adapt?  hit  design*.  ,  !^«t  he,  perpetually  eoa  -by; being 
t<»o  deep, Or; too  flhaHow .far .  Ihe  loattesiianhaudi;  aod 
ninny  a  schoolboy  is  a  better  rcasoner  than  he«1 1  Iakue»* 
orra  ahouij  eiglrtiyeara  ot  age,  irhnae  auooessait  gueaahig 
ia.thQAral»o^ofl^'ArVcn!a«llWJodd!^nUnoted  lun^yernnl  ad» 
miration.  Tliis  game  is  simple,  and  is  played  -  with, 
mar  Me*  j  pne.,piaffcr  hoUJbf  in:  hia  Jihad  n  euroberof 
theao  tojrs,  i  and  deraande  at  another  whether  that  num.  only  fbr 
bee  i*  $T£*  ■  iff '  odd.  If  tl»e  [  gueaa  is  t  right. ;  the  guejeer 
wiiiy  9*10*.  if  "Froftg,:  he-h>ses  oeav  ,  The  hoy  to  .whom  1 
aljudft  woft  all ,^be  m»chl«>»  ofithejehouL  t  Of  coume  he 
hadrsp-ne  pnnciplfjof  gnesaings  and  this  lay  ia, mere 
observation  and  admeasurement  of  the  astnteneas  of  hia 
o*a^9ientar,,irw««^pk\  aKHarraflfcsitajdetoB  ia  hia  of- 
piaWflWund,  )«uidiii^  npiWaeloeBdlui"d.a^s,  "  are  they 
eYunorvWl4f  Uu*  8eh>>t <lbvy  roplit*  Moddt'land  Umiti; 
but  upon  the  second  trial  hei*iB4  far  he  then  aa>«  to 
hpi>ael4i5',{lie  aim^^oa.  had  them  even  npanitjiefta-st 
trvaXt^dihjjs.  amwaivtrjof  *anpiag  m  ieat'  suuioteat  to 
make  him  haw<^IW>Wd,upan  the aecoad,*!  .1  ^riM  febam^ 
f<«r#  gna^odd  laagmseea  odd* »ndi  wiesj  .  Kow,  v-ith 
a  *f Mt>ilM^j*.^l^  ho:we«ld  have 

reasoned  thus:  "Tliis  fellow  finds  that  in  the  liretl  in- 


from  ewen  ttJ  oddj  as  did  the  finrt  timpli  ton  ;  but  then  a 
second  thought  wiU[  sUggeat  that  this  i(l  tooi  simple  <a 
variation,  aiui  finally,  lie -w  ill  decide  upon  putting  it  ereo 
aa  iK-farc;  I  w  ill  tlitirefore  gursa  cren  ;  '  hr-  gntssea  even, 
and  wins,  hovr  tliis  mode  of  reasoning  in  the  school- 
boy; whom  his  fellows  termed  "  lucky,''  what, in  its  last 
auidyehvia  ijt?'  up  m  -jim  ,.t  n:Ki>  if.ii  «m'h,,' 
'It  ia  merely,'  I  aaid,  »an  identificati<ml ef  the-tati 
soncr's  intellect  with  that  of  his  oppom-nL'  i   ! '  > 

'  It  ia/  aaid  Dnpin ;  -and,  upon  inquiring  of  theibojr 
by  what  niemiB  lie  efieeted  the  ikorviujk  identifioatinn  in 
which  his  fuoceas  eonsoitea,  I  received  ans«»er  arfbl« 
lowat— '-  When  I  wish  to  find  out  harat  wiae,i  or  how 
stupid,  or  how  good,  or  how  wicked,  is  any  one,  or  what 
are  hia  thoughts  at  the  moment.  1  fashion  the  expression 
(if  my  facii,  aa  accurately  aa  possible,  in  Hc'confaulce  with 
the  expression  of  his,  acd  tb(?n  wait  to  Bee  whatthoUfrhte 
or  atirtiineiita  arise  in  my  Blind  or  heart,  aa  if  to  match 
Or  correspond  with  the  expression."  This  response  df 
the  schoolboy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  spurious  pro- 
fundity which  has  been  atoriheted  to  laotht/cwcault,  to 
La  Bougive,  to  Machiavelli,  and  to  Cfcmpuiiulla/r  ' : . .  n 
,  i  f,Andi  tho  identification/  I  aaid,  i*  Of  the  reasoncr'al  in- 
Uilectiwith  thait  of  las  opponent  depends,  if  I  under* 
-Dind  you  arigbt.  upon  the  i  axxruracy  witii  whash  that 
opponentr*  intellor-t  ia  ailineasured  Y   i   .  .j  ,j 

•For  its  practical  value  it  depends  upon  this/  replied 
1  htpiti .  'and  the  prefect  and  his  cohort  fail  so  frequently, 
first,  by  default  of  tins  idtntitication,  and,  secondly,  by 
iuVodnieaaurumernV  or  rather  throdtrh^nOir-admeaanre'* 
ment,  of  the  intellect  A*riah  which  tlicy  are  engaged. 
They  Consider  ofaly  their  tnm  ideas'  if  ingenuity;  nud, 
ia  seaaclung  fur  any  thine;  hidden,,  advert  on!}*  to  tbo 
nioiles  in  which  they  would  liave  hidden  it.  They  are 
right  in  this  muohwthat  their  own  ingenuity  ia  aithhh- 
ful  jfeprcfientativo  of  thai  of  JA«  aktua/ but  i when  the. 
cunning  of  the  individual  felon  is  diverse  in  cliaraotcr 
from  their  ^«tn,'  the:  felota  .toila  iheht  of  course.  This 
always  luijjpenrwhcu  it  is  above  tlieir  o«n,  and  very 
penally! when1  it  is  below.  They  have  nb  rvariation  of 
principal  ia  their  intre«  ligations  at  beats,  wheel  urged  by 
fiiane  unuaual  itmcrgency— by  some  extraordinary  reward 
— they  extend  br  exaggerate  their  old  modes  e€  •phtepxev' 
without  touching  their  principles.  Wlrat,  for  example, 
iathiacaso  of  O— ^  has  been  doae  tb  vary  theptinx 
cipie  of  ai-titat  1  Wbati  ia !  til  tthia  boring,  and  probing. 


and  f>  undid-,',  and  a  rutaroaing  with  tlic  microscope,  and 
dividing  thflr  surface  cf  >*ho  building  into  registered 
square  incht  s;  wh*rt  is  it  all  bat  an  exaggeration  of  ike 
nppUcution  of  the  one  principle,  or  set  of  principles  of 
st-arclv,  m  hich  are  ha*cd  upon  the  one  set  of  notions  re- 
garding human  ingenuity";  to  which  toe  prefect,  in'  the 
loagrroutine  of  this  dtty^haeheen  accustomed^  Xto  yeu 
not  sec  he  has  taken  it  lor  grnntisl  tliat  all  men  proceed 
to  capoeal  a  iettnx-«-<osst  elant^r.  ut  ial  gimlinvholo  bored  i 
in  a  chair-leg  —  but  at  least  in  somi  outwrf-the-way 
pole  or  corner  suggested  by  the  same  tenor  of  thought 
which  would  urgo  a  man  to  secrete  a  letter  in  a  gunk-t- 
hole bored  in  a  chair-leg?  And  6^1^*00  nc4'acc\  dtdso, 
that  such  rtrJicrchts  nooks  for  coneealuamfc  arc  adapted 
tcamona,  andlaodld  bd  idoptod  only 
ny  ordinary  -Intellects  5  for,  in  all  cases  of  conceal  merit, 
a  disposal  of  the  artieie  concealed— -a  disposal  of  it  in 
tliis  revhercbr  manner—is;  in  the  very  first  initanro.  pre* 
fumed  and  presumable  j  and  thus  its  diacovury  depends 
not  ati  !aH-  ttponi  the  acutoeo,  but  afoogetberr  wj>on  tlio 
mero  nut>,  patience,  and  detcrminatiou  of  thre  suckers  , 
and  wherO  the  caarb  Dftoia>rtonr*e,.im,  wiu*  antonnts' 
to  tlie  Same  tiling  in  the  policial  cyta*  when  the  reward 
is  of  magnitude,  the  qualitk«  in  qiii-stion  have  nnvtr  been 
known  to  fliil.  You  will  uoa  understand  what  1  meant  ' 
In  sugposting  that,  had  the  purloined  letter  hues, hidden 
aavwla-re  witlun  tlie  limitstif  the  prefect's  oxaminaaion-~J ' 
in  other  words,  had  tlie  pTincrj-k  of  it*  cnncoamwnt  boea  l 
Comprehended  within  the  prineiplet  of  #d/prefeetyiiisl: 
diseovery  would  have  been  r»  matter  altogether'  boyomi 


sr:m^I«uessed  od<l,  and,  in  the  seefaid.  he-wUlproi»^  !  queattoe.  lliisfun(jtiunary,h(jwBV«r.hashi.eo 
to  htoiseh*  upon  the  first  impulse,  a  simphj  -iarlaUun  uniatilied  ;  and ;  tho.toemute 
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the  supposition  that  the  minister  would  do  what  he 
would  have  done  himself— taken  vast  care  to  conceal 
the  letter  on  account  of  its  being  bo  very  precious.  I 
went  to  work  differently.  My  measures  were  adapted 
to  the  minister's  capacity,  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  was  surrounded  I  knew  him 
as  a  courtier  too,  and  aa  a  bold  intriguant.  Such  a 
man,  I  considered,  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  ordi- 
nary policial  modes  of  action-  He  could  not  have  failed 
to  anticipate — and  event*  have  proved  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  anticipate— the  waylayings  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. He  muit  have  foreseen,  I  reflected,  the  secret 
investigations  of  his  premises.  His  frequent  absences 
from  home  at  night,  which  were  hailed  by  the  prefect 
as  certain  aids  to  his  success,  I  regarded  only  as  ruses, 
to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  search  to  the  police, 
and  thus  the  sooner  to  impress  them  with  the  convic- 
tion to  which  G  ,  in  fact,  did  finally  arrive— the 

conviction  that  the  letter  was  not  upon  the  premises. 
I  felt,  also,  that  the  whole  train  of  thought,  winch  I  was 
at  some  pains  in  detailing  to  you  just  now,  concerning 
the  invariable  principle  of  policial  action  in  searches  for 
articles  concealed — I  felt  thnt  this  whole  train  of  thought 
would  necessarily  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  minister. 
It  would  imperatively  lead  him  to  despise  all  the  ordi- 
nary nook*  of  concealment  He  could  not,  I  reflected, 
be  so  weak  as  not  to  see  that  the  most  intricate  and 
remote  recess  of  his  hotel  would  be  as  open  as  his  com- 
monest closets  to  the  eyes,  to  the  probes,  to  the  gimlets, 
and  to  the  microscopes  of  the  prefect  I  saw,  in  fine, 
that  he  would  be  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  sim- 
plicity, if  not  deliberately  induced  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
choice.  This  conjecture  was  above  or  beneath  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  prefect  He  never  once  thought  it 
probable  or  possible  that  the  minister  had  deposited  the 
letter  immediately  beneath  the  nose  of  the  whole  world, 
by  way  of  best  preventing  any  portion  of  that  world 
from  perceiving  it 

*  But  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  daring,  dashing, 
and  discriminating  ingenuity  of  D— ;  upon  the  fact 
that  the  document  must  always  have  been  at  hand,  if  he 
intended  to  use  it  to  good  purpose ;  and  upon  the  deci- 
sive evidence,  obtained  by  the  prefect,  that  it  was  not 
hidden  within  the  limits  of  that  dignitary  s  ordinary 
search,  the  more  satisfied  I  became  that  to  conceal  this 
letter,  the  minister  had  resorted  to  the  comprehensive 
and  sagacious  expedient  of  not  attempting  to  conceal  it 
at  all. 

•  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  prepared  myself  with  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  and  called  one  fine  morning,  quite  by 

accident  nt  the  ministerial  hotel.    I  found  D   at 

homo,  yawning,  lounging,  and  dawdling  as  usual,  and 
pretending  to  bo  in  tlie  last  extremity  of  ennui.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  really  energetic  human  being  now 
olive— but  that  is  only  when  nobody  sees  him. 

'  To  be  even  with  him,  I  complained  of  my  weak  eye  s, 
and  lamented  the  necessity  of  tlie  spectacles,  undercover 
of  which  I  cautiously  and  thoroughly  surveyed  the 
whole  apartment,  while  seemingly  intent  only  upon  the 
conversation  of  my  host 

'  I  paid  especial  attention  to  a  largo  writing-table 
near  which  he  Kit  and  upon  wluch  lay  confusedly  some 
miscellaneous  letters  and  other  papers,  with  one  or  two 
musical  instruments  and  a  few  books.  Here,  however, 
after  a  long  and  very  deliberate  scrutiny,  I  saw  notliiug 
to  excite  particular  suspicion. 

'  At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of  the  room, 
fell  upon  a  trumpery  filigree  card-rack  of  pasteboard, 
that  hung  dangling  by  a  dirty  blue  ribbou  from  a  little 
bm*  knob  just  beneath  tho  middle  of  the  mantelpiece, 
In  this  rack,  which  had  three  or  four  compartments, 
were  five  or  six  visiting-cards  and  a  solitary  letter. 
This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled.  It  was  torn 
nearly  in  two  across  tlie  middle — as  if  a  design,  in  the 
firnt  instance,  to  tear  it  entirely  up  as  wortldess,  had 
been  altered  or  staved  in  the  second.    It  had  a  large 

black  seal,  bearing  the  D  cipher  very  conspicuously, 

n  a  diminutive  female  hand,  to 


the  minister,  himself.  It 

uppermost  divisions  of  the  rack. 

'  No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter,  than  I  con- 
cluded it  to  bo  that  of  which  I  was  in  search.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  to  all  appearance  radically  different  from 
the  one  of  which  the  prefect  had  read  us  so  minute  a 
description.   Here  the  seal  was  Large  and  black,  with 

tho  D-  cipher;  there,  it  was  small  and  red,  with  the 

ducal  arms  of  the  S  family.   Here  the  address  to 

the  minister  was  diminutive  and  feminine;  there  the 
superscription,  to  a  certain  royal  personage,  was  mark- 
edly bold  and  decided ;  the  sine  alone  formed  a  point  of 
correspondence.  But  then  the  nvHcabten  of  these  dif- 
ferences, which  was  excessive ;  the  dirt,  the  soiled  and 
torn  condition  of  the  paper,  so  inconsistent  with  the /me 

methodical  habits  of  D  ,  and  so  suggestive  of  a 

design  to  delude  the  beholder  into  an  idea  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  document ;  these  things,  together  with 
the  hyper-obtrusive  situation  of  this  document  full  in 
the  view  of  every  visitor,  and  thus  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  previously  arrived 
— these  things,  I  say,  were  strongly  corroborative  of 
suspicion,  in  one  who  came  with  the  intention  to  suspect 
'  I  protracted  my  visit  as  long  as  possible,  and  while  I 
maintained  a  most  animated  discussion  with  the  minister 
upon  a  topic  which  I  knew  well  had  never  failed  to  in- 
terest and  excite  him,  I  kept  my  attention  really  riveted 
upon  the  letter.  In  this  examination  I  committed  to 
memory  its  external  appearance  and  arrangement  in  the 
rack ;  and  also  fell  at  length  upon  a  discovery  which 
set  at  rest  whatever  trivial  doubt  I  might  have  enter- 
tained. In  scrutinising  the  edges  of  the  paper,  I  ob- 
served them  to  be  more  chafed  than  seemed  necessary. 
They  presented  the  broken  appearance  which  is  mani- 
fested when  a  stiff  paper,  having  been  once  folded  and 
pressed  with  a  folder,  is  refolded  in  a  reverse  direction, 
in  the  same  creases  or  edges  which  had  formed  the  ori- 
ginal fold.  This  discovery  was  sufficient  It  was  clear 
to  me  that  the  letter  had  been  turned,  as  a  glove,  inside 
out  re-directed,  and  re-sealed.  I  bade  the  minister  good 
morning,  and  took  my  departure  at  once,  leaving  a  gold 
snuff-box  upon  the  table. 

'  The  next  morning  I  called  for  the  snuff-box,  when 
we  resumed  quite  eagerly  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  While  thus  engaged,  however,  a  loud  re- 
port as  if  of  a  pistol,  was  heard  immediately  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  fearful  screams,  and  the  shoutings  of  a  terrified  mob. 
rushed  to  a  casement  threw  it  open,  and  looked 


out  In  the  meantime  I  stepped  to  the  card-rack,  took 
the  letter,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  replaced  it  by  a  fac- 
riiuJe,  which  I  had  carefully  prepared  at  my  lodgings — 

imitating  the  D  ciplier  very  readily  by  means  of  a 

seal  formed  of  bread. 

'  The  disturbance  in  the  street  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  frantic  behaviour  of  a  man  with  a  musket  Ho 
hod  fired  it  among  a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  It 
proved,  however,  to  have  been  without  ball,  and  the 
fellow  was  suffered  to  go  Ids  way  as  a  lunatic  or  a 

drunkard.   When  he  had  gone,  1>  came  from  the 

window,  whither  I  had  followed  liim  immediately  upon 
securing  the  object  in  view.  Soon  afterwards,  I  bado 
him  farewell.  The  pretended  lunatic  was  a  man  in  my 
own  pay.' 

'  13ut  what  purpose  had  you,'  I  asked,  *  in  replacing 
tho  letter  by  a  facsimile  t  Would  it  not  have  been 
better,  at  the  first  visit,  to  have  seized  it  openly,  and 
departed  ? ' 

*  D  ,'  replied  Dupin,  '  is  a  desperate  man,  and  a 

man  of  nerve.  His  hotel,  too,  is  not  without  attendants 
devoted  to  liis  interest*.  Had  I  made  tiie  wild  attempt 
you  suggest,  I  should  never  have  left  the  ininisterial 
presence  alive.  The  good  people  of  Paris  would  have 
heard  of  me  no  more.  But  I  had  an  object  apart  from 
these  considerations.  You  know  my  political  preposses- 
sions. In  this  matter  I  act  as  a  "partisan  of  the  lady 
concerned.   For  eighteen  months,  the  miuister  has  had 
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her  in  hit  power.  She  ha*  now  hhn  in  hen— since, 
hein?  unaware  that  the  letter  is  not  in  his  possession, 
he  will  proceed  with  his  exactions  as  if  it  were.  Thus 
will  ho  ineTitably  commit  himself  at  once  to  his  political 
destruction.  His  downfall,  too,  will  not  be  more  preci- 
pitate than  awkward.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
the  facilis  de*cen.nt*  A  vent  i ;  but  in  all  kinds  of  climb- 
ing, as  Catalani  said  of  singing,  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
get  up  than  to  come  down.  In  the  present  instance  I 
have  no  sympathy—  at  least  no  pity — for  him  who  de- 
scends. He  is  that  monxtrum  hmrendum,  an  unprincipled 
man  of  genius.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  should  like 
wry  well  to  know  the  precise  character  of  his  thoughts, 
whfn,  being  defied  by  her  whom  the  prefect  terms  u  a 
certain  personage,"  ne  is  reduced  to  opening  the  letter 
which  I  left  for  him  in  the  card-rack.' 

'How?  did  you  put  anything  particular  in  it?" 

•Why,  it  did  not  seem' altogether  right  to  leave  the 
interior  Monk— that  would  have  been  insulting.   To  be 

sure,  D  ,  at  Vienna  once,  did  me  an  evil  turn,  which 

I  told  him,  quite  good-humouredly,  that  I  should  re- 
member. So,  as  I  knew  he  would  feel  some  curiosity  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  person  who  had  outwitted 
him,  I  thought  it  a  pity  not  to  give  him  a  clue.  He  in 
well  acquainted  with  my  manuscript,  nnd  I  just  copied 
into  the  middle  of  the  blank  Bheet  the  words— 

'*  TTn  di  <«ein  ►!  funpsto, 

B'il  n'crt  difrne  d'Atr6r ,  <^t  Aigno  dc  Thymic." 

They  ore  to  be  found  in  Crt billon's  "  AtrCe.1" 

LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON 

CHEMISTRY. 

TrtK  English  public  has  again  been  favoured  with  a 
series  of  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  by  Dr  Justus 
Liebig— at  present  by  far  the  most  popular  cultivator 
of  the  science  in  Europe.  His  former  series*  was 
written  for  the  especial  purpose  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  governments  and  an  enlightened  public  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  schools  of  ehemistry,  and  of 
promoting  by  every  means  the  study  of  n  science  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  arts,  pursuits,  and  social 
wellhe'mg  of  modern  civilised  nations :  the  present  publi- 
cation! presents  a  general  view  of  the  study,  its  objects, 
extent,  and  applications,  in  order  that  the  well-informed 
man,  whether  chemist  or  not,  may  know  something 
of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  we  have  obtained 
those  acquisitions  in  the  sciences,  and  those  abundant 
resources  in  the  arts,  which  enable  us  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  our  social  existence.  And  herein  con- 
sists the  chief  value  of  these  Letters.  They  contain 
nothing  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary treatise*;  they  teach  no  principles  which  could 
not  be  even  more  "explicitly  laid  down  in  a  student's 
text-book ;  bnt  then  they  are  the  familiar  condescen- 
sions of  n  grent  mind,  which  make  an  impression  all 
the  deeper,  and  excite  n  reverence  all  the  more  exalted, 
because  we  feel  the  greatness  of  the  source  whence  they 
promrd.  We  are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  conversation 
with  the  author,  catch  the  spirit  of  his  intention,  and 
respect  the  simplest  facts  projtounded,  which,  if  coming 
from  a  less  exalted  source,  would  be  apt  to  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded. 

The  plan  of  tlit-  Letters  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as 
their  *tyle»  The  author  sets  ont  with  a  general  con- 
sideration of  chemistry,  and  of  the  rank  to  which  it  is 
entitled  among  the  other  sciences ;  treats  shortly  of 
chemical  affinity  and  chemical  equivalents,  illustrating 
the  symbols  and  fofmuhe  by  whir-h  these  affinities  are 
expressed  ;  explains  the  atomic  theory ;  considers  the 
relation  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  gravity  to  che- 
mical force,  and  shows  wherein  these  forces  differ  from 
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what  has  been  called  the  vital  principle ;  and,  lastly, 
discusses  the  transformations — fermentation,  putrefac- 
tion, and  decay — which  take  place  in  organic  bodies 
when  removed  from  tho  influence  of  vitality.  We  pro- 
pose to  glean  from  these  subjects— otherwise  unsuited  to 
the  pages  of  a  miscellaneous  journal — some  of  the  more 
interesting  facts  and  discoveries,  which,  while  they  serve 
to  establish  the  almost  universal  power  of  chemistry, 
may  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  reader  a  desire 
to  know  something  of  its  details  and  modes  of 
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At  present,  by  far  the  most  popular  department 
of  the  science  is  organic  chemistry — the  investiga- 
tion of  those  laws  by  which  the  living  organism  can 
fabricate  new  compounds  from  simple  inorganic  ele- 
ments. We  say  element*,  for  no  single  dement  is 
capable  of  serving  for  the  nutrition  and  development 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organism.  All 
those  substances  which  take  part  in  the  processes  of 
life  are  inferior  groups  of  simple  atoms,  which,  under 
the  vital  principle,  combine  into  atoms  of  a  higher 
order.  A  plant  cannot  resolve  carbonic  acid  into  other 
elements  than  carbon  and  oxygen:  it  may  use  the 
carbon  as  a  component  of  its  fibre,  its  resin,  or  its 
starch,  but  it  cannot  transform  carbon  into  one  or  other 
of  these,  any  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  chemist  It 
must  have  the  proper  number  of  elements  to  operate 
upon,  before  it  can  arrfve  at  perfection.  Thus,  the 
seed  of  a  plant  externally  acted  upon  by  heat,  moisture, 
&c.  begins  to  germinate ;  it  strikes  its  roots  into  the 
ground,  and  expands  its  leaves  in  the  atmosphere— 
these  organs  absorbing  from  the  soil  and  air  certain  in- 
organic elements,  which  are  transformed  by  the  living 
organism  into  vegetable  tissues,  gums,  resins,  oils,  &c, 
substances  possessed  of  properties  totally  different  from 
the  original  elements  on  which  the  plant  fed.  So,  like- 
wise, with  animals ;  the  food  upon  which  they  subsist 
is  transformed  by  the  vital  principle  into  new  and  more 
complex  compounds — as  fibrin,  blood,  bile,  fat,  and  the 
Uko.  All  these  substances  aro  peculiarly  under  the 
power  of  tho  chemist ;  he  can  resolve  them  into  their 
primitive  elements,  transform  and  transpose  them  in  a 
thousand  ways ;  determine  whence  they  were  derived, 
and  predict  the  state  to  which  they  shall  return.  The 
chemist,  however,  cannot  construct  vegetable  or  animal 
compounds  from  the  simple  elements:  this  requires  the 
aid  of  a  higher  chemistry— tho  chemistry  of  life,  whose 
mode  of  action  he  may  unfold,  but  never  successfully 
imitate.  And  even  if  it  were  that  he  could  form  blood, 
and  bile,  and  fat— nay,  that  he  could  fiishion  a  leaf,  an 
eye,  or  an  ear — yet  ho  could  never  make  that  leaf  de- 
velop itself  and  give  birth  to  others,  that  eye  to  see,  or 
that  ear  to  hear.  A  clear  comprehension  of  the  meta- 
morphoses which  aliments  undergo  in  the  living  orga- 
nism, and  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  that  organism, 
is  all  that  the  organic  chemist  aims  at ;  and  an  immense 
step  will  be  gained  when  he  has  reached  the  knowledge 
of  these  transformations,  and  of  the  causes  by  which 
they  are  produced. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle,  all  organic 
compounds  begin  to  change  their  forms — in  ot  her  words, 
to  ferment,  putrefy,  and  decay.  The  vital  principle  is  a 
force  which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  holds  them  together  5 
and  even  when  tliis  is  extinct,  unless  acted  upon  by  ex- 
ternal forces,  these  bodies  would  remain  in  the  same  state 
as  at  that  instant  when  vitality  was  arrested.  If  we 
can  prevent  them  from  being  acted  upon  externally, 
thev  may  be  preserved  indefinitely— if  not,  decay  pro- 
ceeds j  and  it  is  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decay,  that 
so  much  practical  benefit  has  accrued  to  baking,  brew- 
ing, wino-making,  bleaching,  meat-preserving,  and  other 
economical  processes.  Tho  ultimate  results  of  fermen- 
tation and  decay  are  to  reconvert  the  elements  of  organic 
bodies  into  that  state  in  which  they  exist  before  they 
participate  in  the  processes  of  life.  Complex  organic 
atoms  of  the  highest  order  are,  by  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, and  decay,  reduced  into  combinations  of  a  lower 
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order,  into  that  state  of  combination  of  elements  from 
which  the v  original) v  sprang  '  It  is  onlv  recently,'  savs 
Professor  Ltcbig,  'that  wo  hare  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
insight  into  these  processes,  and  at  a  minute  know  ledge 
of  the  causes  producing  and  sustaining  these  peculiar 
processes  of  decomposition,  differing,  as  they  do,  both  in 
their  forms  and  manifestations,  from  ordinary  chemical 
decomposition.  It  hna  been  decidedly  proved  that  no 
TegetaHe  or  animal  substance  passes  by  itself  intq  a  state 
of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  but  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, heat,  and  a  chemical  action  arising  from 
the  presence  and  contact  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  origin  of  these  processes. 

'  The  juice  of  the  grape,  while  it  is  protected  by  the 
external  skin  from  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  scarcely 
undergoes  any  perceptible  alteration.  A  grape,  by 
gradual  exsiccation,  becomes  converted  into  a  raising 
The  slightest  perforation  through  its  external  covering, 
as  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  for  instance,  is  sufficient 
to  alter  all  the  properties  of  the  juice.  Protected  from 
the  access  of  the  airF  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  effect  this  exerts 
upon  one  of  its  constituent*,  the  juice  (termed  must) 
maybe  preserred  for  an  indefinite  period :  easily  trans- 
mutable  as  its  constituents  are,  no  alteration  takes  place, 
because  no  disturbing  cause  can  reach  them.  Rut  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  a  suitable  temperature,  the  grape- 
juice  becomes  agitated,  a  lively  evolution  of  gas  takes 

Slaee,  all  the  sugar  it  contained  disappears,  and,  when 
le  fermentation  is  complete,  a  clear  nnid  is  produced, 
which  has  deposited  a  yellowish  mud-like  substance  as 
a  sediment ;  this  is  yeait  The  liquid  now  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  alcohol,  which,  together  with  the  car- 
bonic acid  expelled  as  gas.  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  it  originally  contained.  The  sediment 
or  yeast  separated  from  the  dear  fluid,  and  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  sugar,  induces  the  same  pheno- 
mena, terminating  ultimately  in  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  sugar,  its  decomposition  and  resolution  into  ulco- 
hol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  yeast  which  has  caused  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  disappears  with  it :  whilst 
decomposing  the  sugar,  it  undergoes  itself  decomposition, 
although  more  slowly  ;  and  it  thus  by  degrees  loses  com- 
pletely the  power  of  causing  fermentation  in  auothcr 
solution  of  sugar. 

'Animal  fluids  comport  themselves  in  a  precisely  simi- 
lar manner.  Milk,  whilst  m  the  udder  of  the  cow,  urine 
whilst  in  the  bladder,  undergo,  in  a  healthy  state,  no 
alteration  of  their  properties.  But,  in  contact  with  air, 
milk  coagulates  without  any  evolution  of  gas ;  cheese 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  curdy  mass,  the  fluid  part 
becomes  add,  and  the  sugar  of  milk  contained  in  it  dis- 
appears with  the  increrising  acidification. 

*The  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices,  nnd  the  acidifi- 
cation and  coagulation  of  milk,  both  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  j  the  only  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  form  or  state  of  the  new  products 
into  which  the  constituents  of  the  flnids  arrange  them- 
selves. One  of  the  new  combinations  produced  in  the 
grape-juioc  by  fermentation  is  gaseous — namely,  car- 
bonic acid  (hence  the  effervescing  nud  frothing  of  the 
fluid) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  bund,  the  products  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  milk  remain  in  solution  in  the 
fluid.  The  form  and  nature  of  the  substances  which  are 
the  result  of  fermentation  being  only  accidental,  we  de- 
signate by  the  same  term  all  processes  of  decomposition 
occurring"  in  a  similar  manner,  as  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  in  milk,  no  matter  whether  evolution  of  gas 
accompanies  them  or  not. 

4  In  popular  language,  processes  of  putrefaction  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  processes  of , fermentation  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction docs  not  admit  of  being  scientifically  established, 
since  the  difference  between  the  two  processes  consists 
only  in  the  different  manner  in  which  they  affect  our 
sense  of  smell.  Putrefaction,  according  to  this  distinc- 
tion, is  the  process  of  fermentation  In  organic  substaucc-s 
containing  nitrogen  arid  sulphur,  which  give  rise  to  the 
of  products  of  a  disagreeable  odour.' 


jyrromjnurititm,  twee  excited,  continues  to  proceed,  even 
though  the  original  exciting  cause  be  removed.  -*1T 
fermentation,'  continues  T,ieWg, 4  has  once  been  iridueed 
in  a  vegetable  mice,  in  milk,  in  urine,  in  flesh  fte.  th* 
oxygen  which  formed  the  immediate  cause  of  the-pheno^ 
rnena  of  this  process  of  decomposition  may  be  altogether 
excluded,  and  yet  the  process  will  not  be  arrested.  JFX't1 
mentation,  once  begun,  proceeds  Ineessarirly  aid  fm-sW* 
tiHy  without  the  further  co-opcratiori  of  the  aTrUOSphei 
ric  oxygen.  The  first  parrjclfc,  the  atoms  of  which  the 
chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  set  in  motion,  being  Ijl 
contact  with  other  partiefes  similar  to  it  in  composition; 
the  motion  imparted  to  its  atoms  acts  as  an  impulse 
OjKjn  the  atoms  of  the  contiguous  particle,  *nd  it  now 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  attract iw  force,  .urting' be- 
tween the  atoms  of  the  particles  at1  rest,  'whether  the 
motion  Imparted  to  those  of  the  first  pirtieJe  wflllie 
propagated  or  not.  If  the  morion  fs  more  ptywerfhrftari 
the  resistance,  it  will  he  communicated  to  A  ^rtd  psrr- 
rielv,  the  atoms  of  this  second  partitle  will  be  set  In  mo-; 
Hon,  and  this  in  the  same  manner  and  jnthe  Same  direc- 
tion as  in  the  first  particle  :  the  motion  or  transpositioh 


of  the  second  parti 


lmunicated  to  a  third,  Arartli, 


and,  in  short,  "to  all  the  compound  atoms  in  the  fluid 
and.  therefore,  the  same  products  arefbrmed  si  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  same  manner  of  arranpemcnt.'  1 

'If  the  resistance  or  force  which  maintains  tJiC1  de- 
ments of  the  other  compound  atoms  in  connexion1  is" 
more  powerful  than  the  cause  tending  to  produce  ari 
alteration  in  their  position,  or  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment— that  is,  a  division  into  new  products — the  actlOif 
imparted  to  the  first  particle  must  gradually  cease,* 

It  roust  be  obvious,  from  what  is  here  stated,,  Oi(rt 
fermentation  is  a  protest  necessarily  dependent  upon  time 
that  it  cannot  accomplish  its  results  in  an  irameaxurablj? 
short  period,  like  other  chemical  processes,  and  tins  pre- 
cisely because  the  decompositions  it  effects  are  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  and  successive  transmission  or  An' 
action  from  partide  to  particle  throughout  a  mass. 
Yeast,  however,  and  other  matters  capable  of  c^dtjng 
fermentation— they  themselves  being  only  substances  'la 
a  state  of  ferment— accomplish  the  result  more  certs!fnTy 
and  satisfactorily  the  fresher  they  are ;  and  this  Deeause 
every  day  they  arc  kept,  »o  much  of  the  motive  Ibrce 
of  their  atoms  is  expended.  Although  fermentation 
be  thns  a  matter  of  time,  heat,  nevertheless,,  estrcis^s 
a  decided  influence  en  the  process.  Por  example.  Whilst 
milk  at  common  temperature  yidds  lactic  acid  as  the 


'  Thus,  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  products  of  fer- 
mentation ensue  with  every  variation  hi  the  process 
induced  by  changes  of  temperature,  or  the  presence  of 
matters  acddcntnlly'  drawn  in  to  participate  in  the 
transformations.  The  same  grape-juice,  when  fermented 
at  various  temperatures,  yields  wine  of  dissimilar  quali- 
ties and  nature,  depending  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  higher  or  lower  during 
autumn,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  cellar  in  which  the 
fermentation  is  conducted,  which  varies  the  quality,  the 
odour,  and  the  flavour  of  the  wine.  A  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  place  where  the  fermentation  It  con- 


II 


of  wine  will  soon  universally  give  the  preference  to  deep 
rock  cellars  or  vaults  for  conducting  the  processor,  fer- 
mentation: such  vaults  have  been  fouud  particularly, 
appropriate  for  the  fabrication  of  the  superior  va 
of  Deer;  and  the  advantage*  of  these  vaults  mt 
pend  upon  their  constantly  equal  temperature.' 

But  enough  of  Fermentation,  whidi  represents .  th© 
first  stage*,  after  the  vital  prinuple  is  extinct,  of  iho . 
resolution  of  complex  organic  atoms  into  more  stmnl^ 
copibiuatiyps.    The  process  of  Decay  corn^et^,  £he , 
circulation  of  the  demerits,  by  transposing  the  products 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  into 
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poueds.  The.  process  of  decay  has  been  termed  by 
l-.tlj.1:  '  «  /><vi •(■•»>•  <j/ 'f-wJiW^fii..'.*  (<(,'; i.uj  p.'uce  or  /Ac  omv-un 
Untjii  ratnn:%'  hi  which  the  products  of  the  fermentation 
piurefae'ioii  nf  plants  and  animal  bodies  combine 
lually  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  '  X.> 
organised,  substance,  no  p,irt  of  any  plant  or  animal, 
uiUT  the  extinction  of  tlie  vital  principle  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  chemical  action  of  air  and  moisture;  for 
all  that  power  of  r  sist  m  which  they  b  inporanly 
possessed  as  the  boaivrs  of  life,  the  media  of  the  vital 
manifestations,  completely  ceases  with  the  ileatli  of  tiie 
viganism ;  their  elements  fall  again  under  the  utilimitdt 
dominion  of  the  chemical  forces.  dlt*f  tMif 

'  The  prcsaux  «,,'  ,,-aUr  ua<t  <:  sultjKl,:  L^p,  r>it«r« 
m,li.,pcjL-;:t,!,:  twJiUw*  of  he  <■*,  L>i.;!t  pr. *:<.<.*  uj 
y,  just  ;es  they  are  necessary  to  putrefaction  ami 
entation.  Perfect  dryness,  or  a  temperature  below 
the  freezing  point,  suspends  all  processes  of  ileeay  ami 
fermentation.  'Die  transmission  uf  «lvoomp>n^ith 01  from 
tine  particle  to  another  presuppose  a  a  change  uf  place  ; 
it  requires  that  the  particles  should  p  mobility,  or 

the  nowcr  of  free  motion,  and  tiiis  is  imparted  to  them 
tee  of  water.  In  decay,  it  is  more  especially 
a  certain  uliivuted  temperature  which  increase*  the 
aptitude  ef  the  dual  cuts  of  organic  substances  to  com- 
bine with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  In  the  process  uf  bleaching  in  t'ae  open  air,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  grass-bleaching  we  have  tlie  process  of  decay 
applied  to  an  important  purpose  in  the  arts  upon  a  large 
scale.  Linen  or  cotton  textures  consist  of  ordinary 
woody  fibre,  more  or  less  coloured  by  extraneous  organic 
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vinegar,  without  the  further  co-operation  of  extraneous 

decaying  matter,  ,ff(JA  Jo  MuJn  tarft  <rtni vjbfuo 

Omnipotent  as  is  this  principle  of  decay,  it  is  still  in 
the  power  of  man  to  arrest  it ;  and  this  he  does  from  a 
litiow ledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  property  of  organic  sub- 
stances, to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation  and  decay, 
by  coining  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  is  annihilated 
in  ail  evj.v  without  exception,  />;/  licutmtj  to  lJu:  /filing  paint, 
'  Fresh  animal  milk,  as  is  well  known,  coagulates,  after 
heiin;  kept  lor  two  or  three  days,  into  a  gelatinous 
mas*.  If  fresh  milk  lie  heated  daily  to  the  boiling  point, 
it  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  state 
of  decomposition  into  which  the  dissolved  cascine  passes 
in  contact  with  air,  becomes  perfectly  arrested  ;  and  it 
requires  a  more  protracted  action  of  the  atmosphere  to 
excite  it  again.  Grap»;-juice,  so  readily  mutable,  and 
every  tluid  susceptible  of  fermentation,  is  allbctcd  in 
the  same  mr.u^r;  when  heated  to  the  boiling  pjint,  all 
fermentation  in  them  ceases.  ldeor-wort,  after  boiling, 
requires  the  addition  of  yeast— that  is,  an  extraneous 
substance  already  itself  in  a  state  of  decouiposition— in 
order  to  ferment  in  tlie  thortest  possible  time.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  that  particular  state  into  whieh  an  or- 
ganic substance  is  brought  by  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere— although  this  contact  may  have  Vxcu  but  for 
an  instant — be  destroyed  by  a  high  temperature,  and 
oxygen  (the  only  cause  of  its  reappearance),  from  the 
time  of  its  boiling,  be  excluded,  these  substances  must, 
for  an  unlimited  period,  retain  all  the  propertied  they 
possessed  at  the  moment  of  boiling.  Matter  per  sc.  has 
no  inherent  power  of  mobility  ;  without  the  influence  of 


substances,  which  were  either  contained  in  tlie  plant   some  external  force  upou  the  atoms,  none  of  them  change 


their  place,  none  alter  their  properties. 

•  If  a  llask  be  filled  with  grape-juice,  and  made  air- 
tight, and  then  kept  for  a  few  Injurs  in  boiling  water, 
or  until  the  contained  grape-juice  has  become  through- 
out heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  minute  amount  of 
oxygen  continued  in  the  air,  which  entered  the  llask 
with  the  grape-juice,  becomes  absorbed  during  the  opera- 
tion by  the  constituents  of  the  juice,  and  thus  tlie  cause 
of  further  jx'xturbatiou  is  removed.  The  wine  does  not 
now  ferment,  but  remains  perfectly  sweet  until  thefiask 
is  again  opened,  and  its  contents  brought  into  contact 
with  the  air.  drom  this  moment  the  same  alteration 
begins  to  manifest  Itself  which  fresh  juke  undergoes; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  tlie  contents  of  the  llask 
are  in  fidl  fermentation  ;  and  this  state  may  be  again 
interrupted  and  suspended,  as  at  first,  by  repeating  tie 
coiling.  ,:  ^g^g  Tybbidd  grfj  ni  j*Rdw 

'  The  knowledge  of  these  properties,  which  are  equally 
possessed  by  all  other  organic  substances  without  excup- 
ticn,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  beautiful  practical  ap- 
plications of  them.  )Ylukt  in  former  times,  during 
lone'  voyages,  mariners  were  confined  to  salt  and  stunt 
meat*,  whieh  in  the  long-run  always  proved  inj 


whence  the  fibre  has  been  derived,  or  have  become 

mixed  with  it  during  tlie  processes  of  preparation. 
'When  line.11  or  cotton  fabrics  are  moistened  with 

wafer,  and  expusod  to  the  light  of  the  huh,  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  combustion  or  decay  immediately  Iritis  upon 

tlie  whole  surface;  the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosphere  in 

immediate  contact  w  ith  the  linen  or  cotton  is  incessantly 

converted  into  carbonic  acid.    The  weight  of  the  fabric 

diminishes  every  second,  precisely  bi cause  it  is  in  a 

state  of  combustion  ;  all  the  colouring  matters  gradually 

disappear,  and  with  them  a  considerable  amount  of 

woody  fibre,  their  elements  Vicing  converted  into  oxygen 

compounds.    If  this  action  of  air  and  lijjht  upon  the 

linen  or  cotton  continues  fir  a  considerable  time,  these 

substances  lose  their  cohesion,  and  become  couvurted 

Jjl&jfj'matter  similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

paper;  and  this  matter  still  continues  to  decay  as  long 

as  the  essentia]  condition  of  this  change-- that  is,  the 

absorption  of  oxygen  —proceeds.' 

Substances  undergoing  decay  increase  the  attraction 

of  all  other  organic  substances  in  contact  with  them  for 

oxygen.    It  is  upon  this  power,  and  especially  upon  the 

affinity  of  alcohol  for  oxygen,  that  a  speedy  process  lor 

acidifying  alcohol  is  base  I,  which  is  termed  the  '  quick 

r.imytr  process.'  '  The  transformation  of  fermented 
liquors  into  vinegar  formerly  required  weeks,  and  even 
months,  to  accomplish,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
access  of  thfi  air;  we  can  now  convert  alcohol  into 
vinegar  in  le^&.'than  twenty-fout;  hours;  atid  tht4  in 
e.'Jeftei  mainly  by  pjaking  brandy  dibdel  with  wa,(er, 
any  other  weak  spirituous  liquor,  trickle  slowly 
through  caaks  filled  with  wood-sliavine.s,  and  at  the 
eiitne  time  catisjng'  4  slight  stream  Or  air  to  circubte 
through  these  shavings.  This  metln-.l  exposes  to  the 
air  a  bitrfaeu  of  idcoaol  capable  of  absorbiuj:  0x3 g?u  by 
many  thousaud  time;?  more  extensive  tlnui  the  old 
:iKt!'wV;  and  coilsC^tiqiitfy '  the'  {h^  which  ^coliol,. 
under  ordinary  cireum'stahtea!,  reaffirms  for  its  acidifiea- 
tiSii  !s  ahridgVl  Jh-the'pU^pr^nM  '  At  the  coui- 
ineneepri'ent  of  this  proems,  ft  Is  o^uitl  '^d  T  to  the 
ilihitf?  spirit  a  small  ipiantity;  of  sbfiib 
t Hining  matter  capable  <#^up#eftotog 

decay,  such  as  bet'r-WjOtt'  'hbiW '¥ftegar' '  but  after  eternal.  TTheu  the-  canister  is  opened  after  tho  lapse  of 
the  lapse  of  a  Verv  shiirt  time,  the  surface  of  tlie  wood-  j  several  vears,  the  contents  appear  just  as  if  thev  were 
shaVlngs  passes  into  a.  state  of  oxidation,  and  from  Unit  |  only  m:e«)tty  enclosed.  The  colour,  iasfc.  and  smell  of  tin 


to  health,  and  thousands  of  human  beings  lost  their  lives 
for  the  want  of  fresh  aliments,  which  were  even  more 
essential  in  sickness,  these  dangers  and  discomforts 
become  more  and  more  riorc  at  the  present  day,  ThL» 
is  certainly  one  of  tlie.  most  important  contributions  to 
the  practical  benefit  of  mankind  ever  made  by  science, 
and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  Gay-Lussao. 
I  'At  Leith,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kditiburgb,  at 
Aberdeen,  at  liourdeaux,  ifarsoilles,  and  in  many  parts 
of  (iermany,  establishunm's  of  cuormous  ma^nituilu 
ex:Af,  in  which  soup,  vegetables,  animal  substances,  and 
vimids  of  every  dt  scrijttioji,  are  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
•T-oatest  1;  is  tan  cos.  The  prepared  aliments  are 
!  in  canisters  ctf  tiimed  irou  plate,  the  covers  are- 

mr-tie'Td,  and  the  canisters  exposed  to  the  .  tcmperaturt 
i  of  UaJmg  water..  When  this  decree  of  he^t^as  yiene- 
|  t mted  fo  the  centre  of  th«  eonteuts,  which  it  requires 
ubvtance  eon-  ,  about  three  or  four  hours  to  accomplish,  the  ulimouts 
hj?  pro^ei^  pf  have  acquired  a  stability  wjiich,  one  may  aluxist  say,  Li 
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of  preparing  food  has  been  adopted  by  many  persons  in 

my  neighbourhood  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
has  enabled  our  housewives  to  adorn  their  tables  with 
green  vegetables  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  with  dishes 
at  all  timet  which  otherwise  could  be  obtained  only  at 
particular  seasons.  This  method  of  preserving  food 
will  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in  provisioning 
fortresses,  since  the  loss  incurred  in  selling  on"  old  stores, 
and  replacing  them  by  new,  especially  with  respect  to 
meat,  ham,  &c.  is  far  more  considerable  than  the  value 
of  the  tin  canisters,  which,  moreover,  may  be  repeatedly 
employed  after  being  carefully  cleansed.' 

Such  are  a  few  gleanings  from  the  most  important 
subject  touched  upon  by  Professor  Liebig  in  his  second 
series  of  Familiar  Letters.  Mere  extract*  as  they  are, 
they  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  interest  and  emu- 
lation even  of  ordinary  readers.  Every  reader,  it  is 
true,  cannot  expect  to  become  a  Dal  ton,  a  Berxelius, 
or  a  Liebig ;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  may  obtain,  profitably  and  pleasantly.  In  the 
concluding  word*  of  our  author — '  There  is  wnnt  only 
where  no  firm  will  exists— where  no  adequate  efforts  are 
exerted ;  the  necessary  means  and  instruments  exist 


TBMPRRANCE  PAPERS. 

The  temperance  movement,,  like  all  other  movements,  has 
iU  press,  having  already  established  at  least  half  a  dozen 
periodicals,  besides  numerous  separate  publications  in  be- 
half of  the  cause.  Umdon,  Bristol,  Ipswich,  Glasgow, 
ap)H'ar  to  bo  tlic  principal  scats  of  publication  on  the 
mainland  of  Itritnin,  but  trom  none  of  these  towns  is  there 
such  a  mass  of  temperance  literature  issued  periodically  as 
from  tbo  Isle  of  Man.  How  this  inland,  which  has  a  repu- 
tation f<»r  anything  but  literature,  should  have  become  the 
•eat  of  publication  of  this,  as  well  as  other  prints — one  just 
common ocd,  'The  Odd  Fellows'  Journal' — may  appear 
somewhat  strange:  we  believe,  however,  that  the" privilege 
which  the  Manx  pos-.es*  of  sending  nil  their  pai>crs  un- 
stamped through  the  British  posts,  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  15«  this  as  it  may,  tbo  '  National  Tcin|>cniiico 
Advocate,'  issued  from  the  Douglas  press,  seems  a  well 
in auaged  affair,  and,  according  to  its  own  account,  has  a 
circulation  of  10,?.0().  Its  price,  sent  by  post,  is  no  more 
than  three-halfpence,  and  this  is  generally  the  price  of 
other  prints  of  the  same  character. 

Reports  of  societies,  letters  from  missionaries  employed 
in  the  cause,  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  tho  physiolo- 
gical effects  of  intoxication,  advices  to  drunkard*,  and 
so  on,  arc  tho  staple  material  of  theso  papers  ;  also  a 
vast  number  of  hits  aro  here  and  there  dealt  to  the 
keepers  of  beer-shops  mid  public-houses,  jocosely  styled 
'  drunkcriea.'  Among  the  advertisements  <>n  the  outer 
pages,  wo  observe  that  a  number  refer  to  temperance 
coffee-houses  ai>d  hotels,  and  temperance  provident  insti- 
tutions, which  would  indicate  a  wide  ramification  of  the 
principle.  In  one  of  the  papers  is  nn  earnest  nppeal  in 
favour  of  Father  Mathcw,  who  has  been  com|H;l!ed  to 
declare  the  necessities  of  his  oondition.  The  fact  is  told 
to  the  world,  that  this  intrepid  man  lias  ruined  himself  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  by  his  expenditure  in  tho  temperance 
cause.  While  everybody  was  applauding  his  active  apostlo- 
ship,  and  complimenting  him  on  wliat  he  had  done  for  Ire- 
land, nobody  seems  to  nave  thought  how  hard  it  was  for  a 
comparatively  poor  ecclesiastic  to  carry  on  mch  a  remark- 
able struggle  at  bis  own  cost. 

'  Meetings  had  to  be  held,  names  to  bo  registered,  bills 
to  bo  posted,  papers  and  pamphlets  to  be  circulated.  It 
was  necessary  to  furnish  cards  and  medals  to  the  members 
of  the  society.  Of  tho  latter,  some  were  sold;  bnt  thou- 
sands, many  of  them  silver,  liad  to  be  given  away.  The 
poor  could  not  buy  them— the  rich  would  not.  Cluldrcn, 
emigrants,  and  others,  were  always  supplied  gratis.  But 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
pledges  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  cost.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  measures  tor  giving  stability  aud 
nence  to  tho  change  which  had  been  effected. 
purj>oso  reading-rooms  were  established  in  connexion  with 
the  various  societies,  and  temiierancc  publications  and 
newspapers  distributed  amongst  them.  So  long  as  bo 
possessed  any  resources,  Mr  Mathow  was  always  a  principal 


d  penna- 
For  this 


contributor  towards  tho  formation  of  the* 
On  founding  a  new  society,  he  commonly  presented  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  employed  for  such  purpose*,  A  love  of 
music  sprang  up  amongst  tho  reformed  people  of  Ireland, 
which  was  wisely  fostered  by  the  friends  of  the  temperance 
movement  Bands  were  formed  in  connexion  with  many 
of  the  societies;  and  here  again,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  such  aids  to  the  cause,  Mr  Mathcw  waa  a 
liberal  donor.  Travelling  expenses,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  coach-proprietors,  were  formidable.  Then 
there  were  constantly  societies  in  debt  and  difficulty  to  be 
assisted,  Mr  Mathcw  would  never  consent  to  the  aban- 
donment of  a  reading-room,  or  tho  breaking  up  of  a  band, 
t  lire  ugh  want  of  means,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  prevent 
it.  Lastly,  sufferers  by  the  reform  were  generously  relieved. 
The  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  aged,  whose  means  of 
sulrtristenoo  had  lieen  interfered  with,  were  never  refused 
assistance.  In  this  way,  by  such  noble  deeds  of  lacrey, 
Mr  Mathow's  resources  liave  been  exhausted,  tie  is  now 
destitute  of  means ;  considerable  debts  press  heavily  upon 
him.  Ha  is  daily  harassed  by  demands  for  money,  with 
which  he  is  totally  unable  to  comply.  And,  above  ail,  he 
is  prevented  from  labouring  freely  and  with  vigour  for  the 
cause  which  is  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  so  much  requires 
his  assistance.  We  feel  that  it  Is  quite  needless  to  add 
much  to  the  foregoing  facta.  They  will  touch  all  hearts. 
This  great  and  good  man  has  devoted  his  life  and  powers 
to  a  noble  work— he  has  sacrificed  bis  own  property  awl 
that  of  his  family  for  its  sake.'  We  trust  this  appeal  wfll 
not  be  in  vain. 

Glasgow  is  mentioned  as  having  lately  bee 
of  agitation  in  tho  temperance  cause,  and 
states  that  a  society  in  that  city  receives  nearly  100  new 
adherents  weekly.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this,  for  Glaayow 
is  one  of  tho  most  intemperate  towns  in  the  United  Kng- 
dom.  The  scenes  of  intoxication  on  Saturday  evenings  an 
among  the  most  distressing  which  occur  in  human  society. 

Temperance  societies  are  stated  to  be  now  established 
in  from  forty  to  lifty  towns  in  Holland,  with  the  npproval 
of  government.  In  Rotterdam,  it  is  said,  there  are  fiwo 
hundred  adherents  of  total  abstinence.  Tho  merit  of  such 
self-denial  is  augmented  by  the  consideration,  tltat through- 
out Holland  the  best  gin  and  brandy  are  to  be  had  at 
eightcenpencc  a  bottle. 

Luxurious  habits,  late  rising,  and  tobaceo-smoking,  come 
in  for  a  good  share  of  abuse  and  jocularity  in  those  uncom- 
promising pages. 

'  What  »P.]v  oM  men  our  fathers  were  ! 

What  stupid  lives  they  led ' 
TJiry  rose  with  the  sun,  they  dined  at  noon. 

And  at  nhm  they  went  to  bed. 
Their  day  bc?nn  by  break  of  morn. 

Hut  ours  bestns  at  dark  ; 
And  they  never.  In  enrrinav*  clwd,  rude  out. 

To  take  the  air  In  Uio  Park.' 

The  Temperance  Chronicle,  in  noticing  a  work — '  Advice 
to  Smokers,*  which,  of  course,  nobody  will  take — gives  au 
extract  on  the  pipc-in-tnouth  form  of  indulgence.  'A  gen- 
tleman takes  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  n  working-mnn,  and, 
somewhat  surprised  with  the  neat  appearance  of'things, 
asks  '  how  they  managed  to  Iks  so  respectable  in  these  de- 
pressing times.  The  man  answered,  "  I  have  no  more 
wages  tlian  my  neighbours — tho  wages  are  very  low,  for  1 
am  a  stocking-maker ;  but  I  am  industrious.  I  waste  no 
time — I  keep  no  taint  Monday — /  Jo  not  sauntrr  ar*iut  t'^ 
lours,  or  tiawl  at  my  door  tritA  a  pipr  in  my  uio\:!li- — I  talk  no 
politics — I  mind  my  own  business,  and  in  my  leisure  hours 
work  in  my  little  garden,  grow  my  own  potatoes,  and  keep 
a  pig  or  two.  We  are  as  comfortable  as  a  working-family 
need  to  be,  even  in  these  hard  times."  One  part,  of  this 
relation  particularly  arrested  my  attention  —  uf  do  ««f 
ttinntrr  altnui  the  /anrs,  or  stand  at  my  door  tritA  a  pipe  in  rtry 
mouth."  I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  working- man's 
house  with  many  I  have  visited,  where  tho  inhabitant 
makes  use  of  that  pan  per- waking  weed— tobacco.  When- 
ever I  enter  a  house  more  filthy,  wretched,  aud  miserable! 
than  another,  I  have  for  years  invariably  looked  about  for 
that  emblem  of  jsiverty— a  tobacco-pipe  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  failed  seeing  one  in  some  comer  or 
other.' 

With  these  few  scraps,  we,  for  the  present,  bid  goM-by 
to  tho  temperance  press.  Heady  to  give  advice  to  others, 
it  may  receive  from  us  an  advice  in  return.  We  should 
like  to  set!  the  tcmperanco  papers,  without  abating  a  jot 
in  principle,  somewhat  less  fierce  and  dogmatic,  more 
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court  conn  and  kindly  in  tone ;  and  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, thoy  improve  their  paper  and  Iwigray,  they  should 
endeavour  to  attain  a  considerably  higher  htcrary  qualifi- 
cation. 


MUSCOVITE  HONESTY. 

*  No  inhabitant  of  old  western  Enrope,'  says  tho  author  of 
a  book  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  •  Revelations 
of  Russia,'  •  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  Russian  employe*  It  is  true  he  cannot 
cross  the  portals  of  that  empire  without  having  repeated 
and  annoying  proofs  of  tho  disgusting  venality  and  rapacity 
of  the  inferior  class  of  officials  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  But  it  is  still  Impossible  for  him  to  conceive, 
until  he  sees,  the  same  spirit  pervading  all  those  whose 
exalted  station  in  every  other  country  places  them  above 
suspicion.'  According  to  this  author,  peculation  is  uni- 
versal among  tho  Russian  officials,  from  the  street  watch- 
man to  the  highest  officer  in  the  state.  No  official  can  be 
got  to  do  his  duty  unless  yon  bribo  him.  Money  is  also 
extorted  by  the  functionaries  of  the  law  by  very  plain 
threats,  that  if  it  is  not  given,  the  individual  will  be  put  to 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Justice  itself  is  sokl ;  and  the 
profession  of  lawyer  or  pleader  is  quite  at  a  discount ;  for 
the  most  efficient  advocate  is  a  bank-note  given  to  the 
judge.  In  the  army  and  navy  it  is  tho  same  All  pilfer. 
Nay,  it  is  a  recognised  fact,  that  nine- tenths  of  tho  income 
of  every  man  engaged  in  any  public  employment,  of  every 
officer  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  consist,  and  must  consist, 
of  pilfering*,  The  officer  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding the  necessaries  for  a  regiment,  makes  a  handsome 
profit  for  himself  out  of  his  bargains ;  the  officers  com- 
manding a  distant  expedition  grow  rich  by  starving  the 
men  ;  and  the  captain  of  a  Russian  man-of-war  will  sell 
the  very  cordage  of  his  vessel  when  ho  is  at  a  foreign  port, 
and  pocket  the  proceeds.  The  clerks  in  public  offices  are 
constantly  appropriating  small  bums  ;  or,  if  the  nature  of 
their  duty  admits  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passport  olliee, 
they  extort  bribes.  The  merchant  of  courso  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  cheat.  The  Muscovito  sliopman,  of  whom  you 
are  purchasing  goods  at  double  their  proper  cost,  swears 
by  his  patron  saint  that  he  is  selling  the  articles  at  a  loss, 
inwardly  promising  tho  saint  at  tho  same  time  a  per  ocntagc 
of  tho  proceeds  in  oil  anil  ornaments  for  his  shrine  if  he 
helps  him  to  defraud  you.  Dishonesty,  according  to  this 
author,  is  ingrained  iuto  the  very  constitution  of  a  Muscovite. 
It  has  been  cynically  asserted  of  the  human  race  in  general, 
that  'every  man  has  his  price,' meaning,  that  there  is  no 
human  being  who  might  not  bo  tempted  to  do  what  was 
wrong,  if  only  tho  person  tempting  him  knew  what  motives 
acted  upon  him  most  powerfully  ;  but  in  Russia,  according 
to  this  author,  'every  man  lias  his  prico  t»  money.'  An 
assertion  so  sweeping  about  a  whole  people,  one  has  great 
difficulty  in  receiving :  and,  accordingly,  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us  fortifies  his  accusation  by  a  number  of 
anecdotes,  which  have  every  appearance  of  being  authentic, 
and  also  by  assigning  reasons  of  a  speculative  kind  which 
make  .the  assertion  probable.  And,  first,  to  give  a  few  of 
tho  author's  anecdotes  scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
book. 

'The  Emperor  Nicholas,'  says  lie,  'having  been  made 
acquainted,  whilst  grand-duko,  with  tho  glaring  malversa- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  naval  arsenals  of  Croustadt, 
some  time  after  his  accession,  suddenly  sent  down  a  com- 
mission, who  placed  the  imperial  seal  upon  cvcrytlung,  and 
prepared  to  commence  on  the  following  day  the  labour  of 
inquiry.  That  night  the  arsenals  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  even  tho  consuming  element  could  not  destroy  tho 
long-accumulated  evidence  of  fraud.  On  clearing  the  ruins, 
a  number  of  cannon  were  discovered,  which,  on  reading  the 
inscription  on  them,  were  found  to  belong  to  a  man-of-war 
which  had  been  lost  a  short  time  before  in  tho  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and,  as  it  had  been  reported,  with  all  her  guns 
and  stores  on  board.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  her 
own  officers  had  taken  her  out  to  sea  for  tho  purpose  of 
'  sinking  her,  having  previously  left  all  the  valuable  part  of 
her  armament  and  provisioning  on  shore  for  sale.' 

Again,  a  foreign  merchant  of  immense  fortune  was  sum- 
moned, for  some  trifling  aftair,  to  the  offico  of  Count  Bcn- 
kcndorfT,  the  prefect  of  police.  '  On  repairing  thither,  ho 
was  kept  standing  for  six  hours,  and  then  dismissed.  The 
next  day  ho  was  again  orderea  to  attend :  tho  penalty  of 
disregarding  such  a  summons  was  too  dangerous  to  incur  ; 
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ho  again  danced  attendance  in  vain  ;  and  thus  week  after 
week  he  was  annoyed  and  taken  from  his  most  important 
business,  the  time  of  his  most  serious  engagements  being, 
as  It  appeared,  wilfully  and  maliciously  selected.  At  last 
it  was  united  to  him  that  if  he  would  leave  a  very  consider- 
able snm  (upwards  of  L.8000)  at  tho  office  as  a  pledge  of 
Ids  appearance  whenever  it  should  be  required,  he  would 
meet  with  no  farther  annoyance.  He  thought  it  wisest  to 
comply,  and  from  that  moment  was  never  asked  for.' 

The  next  anecdote  is  somewhat  different,  but  still  it  is 
illustrative  of  national  dishonesty,  '  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  jiolice  master,  a  personage  of  consider- 
able importance  discovered,  on  stepping  into  his  sledge, 
that  ho  had  either  lost  his  pockeUbook,  containing  two 
thousand  roubles,  or  been  robbed  of  it.  He  applied  to  ono 
of  the  police-officers.  The  i>olico-major  asked  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  aud  the  numbers  of  tho  notes.  The  owner  had  no 
recollection  of  tho  pocket-book  further  than  that  it  was  a 
red  one,  and  contained  tho  sum  mentioned.  An  hour  after, 
the  police-major  returned  triumphantly ;  ho  liad  placed  the 
thief  in  custody,  and  he  restored  the  pocket-book,  with  its 
contents  untouched,  to  tho  illustrious  owner,  who  was  of 
course  all  thanks  and  gratitude.  The  next  day,  however, 
his  highness  felt  something  hard  in  the  lining  of  his  fur  ' 
pelisse,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  original 
pocket-book,  with  its  notes,  which  had  slipped  through  a 
rent  in  the  pocket,  and  which  tho  policeman  had  pretended 
to  restore  to  him  ;  tho  hones  of  his  patronage,  or  the  fear 
of  his  displeasure,  having  been  considered  worth  a  sacrifice 
of  two  thousand  roubles.'  Whether  tho  person  falsely 
accused  of  tho  theft  was  let  off  or  no,  was  never  known  ; 
probably  not,  says  the  author. 

As  an  Instance  of  peculation  on  tho  small  scale,  the  author 
relates  tho  following: — A  j/ilo  of  copper  had  been  coined 
into  tcn-kopeek  pieces.  The  pieces  were  locked  into  a 
strong  room,  where  they  lay  on  the  floor.  When  the  room 
was  visited,  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  of  ten-kopeck 
pieces  had  sunk  down  in  the  middle,  like  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  The  clerks  underneath  had  bored  a  hole  in  tho 
flooring,  and  pulled  down  the  pieces  by  means  of  a  pole  aud 
a  wire  fixed  to  it. 

It  may  bo  asked,  nrc  no  complaints  made,  and  docs  not 
the  law  wage  war  with  this  scandalous  and  universal  cor- 
ruption ?  The  lato  Emperor  Alexander  found  himself  quite 
uuablc  to  do  anything  effective  towards  the  suppression  of 
such  malpractices,  lie  used  to  say  of  his  Muscovite  sub- 
jects, in  his  easy  good-humoured  way,  '  If  they  only  knew 
where  to  warehouse  them,  they  would  purloin  my  Iine-of- 
battle  ships  ;  and  if  they  could  do  it  without  waking  me, 
they  would  steal  my  teeth  while  I  slept.'  The  present 
emperor,  Nicholas,  on  the  other,  hand,  is  a  decided  foe  to 
all  these  established  methods  of  criminality  ;  and  when- 
ever a  case  of  fraud  or  peculation  is  represented  to  him,  ho 
punishes  it  severely.  But  that  even  under  such  an  emperor 
as  Nicholas,  it  is  thought  necessary  occasionally  to  wink  at 
flagrant  instances  of  malversation,  rather  than  raise  that 
I>opular  clamour  which  in  Russia,  more  thau  in  any  other 
country,  is  obnoxious  to  the  government,  would  appear  to  bo 
proved  by  the  following  strange  story,  which  we  also  find 
in  tho  book  licfore  us.  A  poor  nobleman  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  lawsuit  for  several  years.  He  received  an  intima- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  that  unless  he  paid 
over  10,000  roubles  (L.4^0)  to  tho  president,  the  case  would 
be  decided  against  him.  Not  h  iving  the  money,  he  took 
the  bold  step  of  informing  Count  Benkendorff,  the  chief  of 
the  police,  of  the  iniquitous  offer  made  to  him.  In  order 
to  make  the  proof  clear,  he  asked  the  count  to  give  him  tho 
requisite  amount  of  notes,  marked  so  that  they  might  bo 
known  again.  He  nndertook  that  these  notes  should  l>e 
found  on  tho  person  of  tho  president  of  the  court.  He  got 
tlio  notes  and  went  awav.  As  is  usual  in  Russia,  he  invited 
the  prcsident-judgo  to  clino  with  him.  A  police-officer  was 
secreted  in  iui  adjoining  room,  who  whs  to  come  out  on  a 
given  signal  and  search  the  judge.  On  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  tho  notes  were  given  to  the  judge,  who,  counting 
them  over,  tossed  them  into  his  hat.  This  hardly  amount- 
ing to  proof  enough,  the  host  did  not  give  the  signal,  wait- 
ing till  tho  hat  should  bo  put  on.  During  dinner  some  one 
knocked.  It  was  the  judge's  nephew  conic  w  ith  a  message. 
After  delivering  it  to  the  judeo,  ho  went  awny.  When 
dinner  was  over,  tho  judge  rose  to  go,  and  put  on  his  hat. 
The  host  gavo  tho  signal,  out  rushed  the  police-officer.  The 
judge's  hat  was  taken  off,  when  lo  !  the  notes  were  not  in  it. 
His  nephew  luid  taken  away  the  right  hat,  and  k-ft  tho 
wrong  one.   Tho  bribery  coidd  not  bo  proved.   Our  author 
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thinks  that  the  explanation  of  the  affair  in,  that  the  judge 
received  a  private  hint  from  Count  Bonkendorff's  office. 

How  is  this  universal  corruption  and  venality  of  the  Mus- 
covites to  be  accounted  for  ?   Our  author  assigns  probable 
reason,  for  it    One  of  these  is,  that  there  has  been  nothing 
In  the  history  of  the  Muscovite  nation  to  implant  in  the 
national  character  that  chivalrous  feeling  of  honour  of  which 
most  other  nations  have  more  or  less.    But  a  much  more 
plain  and  matter-of-fact  reason  is,  that  the  salaries  of  all 
Russian  officials  are  so  small,  that  no  official  could  live 
without  peculating.    The  salaries  havo  not  been  changed 
for  more  than  a  century,  although  all  that  time  the  value 
of  money  lias  been  changing.    Thus,  the  pay  of  a  general 
admiral  in  the  Russian  navy  is  only  L.540  a-ycar  ;  of  an 
admiral,  only  L.22.5  ;  of  a  first-class  captain,  only  L.80  or 
L.100  ;  and  of  a  midshipman,  only  L.38.    An  English  black- 
smith, employed  at  the  Russian  iron-works  at  Colpenas, 
receives  a  larger  salary  than  an  admiral  ;  and  a  gentleman's 
valet  in  St  Petersburg  has  a  better  income  than  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy.   To  make  up  for  this,  however,  all  the 
Russian  government  officials  arc  accounted  noblemen ;  they 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  fourteen  grades  of  Russian 
nobility;  and  if  the  English  blacksmith  at  Colpenas  would 
exchange  his  L.300  a- year  for  L.30,  with  the  perquisite  of 
indefinite  peculation,  he  might  rank  as  a  Russian  noble- 
man  too. 

again  and  again  impress  upon  you  who  are  connected  with 
the  land,  is  the  basis  of  all  improvement—  deep  and  thorough 
drainage  of  the  land  ;  and  not  here  alone,  but  throughout 
all  England,  I  see  most  remarkably,  as  indeed  any  one  may 
do,  even  though  whirled  through  the  country  at  the  rail- 
way ai»ecd  with  which  we  are  now  carried,  what  on  extent 
of  improvement  has  been  effected  in  this  respect.  Every 
one  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  preparation  for  future 
exertions,  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  token  of  weJl- 
deserved  success.— Lord  Stanley  at  the  Liverpool  AariaUturai 

SORROW  AND  SONG. 

[From  '  Poems  by  James  nedderwtck'  (Andrew  Rutbcrglon, 
Glasgow  i.   Mr  Hcdderwlck't  poetry  evinces  a  lively  fancy,  and  Is 
marked  by  great  delicacy  of  feeling.   Ills  volume  contains  seven] 
j  reprints  of  verses  which  we  had  formerly  seen  in  periodical  works, 
1  and  which  bare  become  favourites  with  us.   We  are  glad  to  ace 
them  again  in  their  present  beautiful  and  more  permanent  form.] 

Wssr  not  over  poet's  wrong. 
Mourn  not  his  mischances— 

Sorrow  Is  the  source  of  song,           iitl  « 
And  of  gentle  fancies. 

Rill*  o'er  rocky  beds  are  borne, 

Ere  they  gush  in  whiteness ; 
Pebbles  ore  wave-chafed  and  worn. 

Ere  they  show  their  brightness. 

Sweetest  gleam  the  morning  flowers 

When  in  tears  they  waken ; 
Borth  enjoys  refreshing  showers 

When  the  boughs  ore  shaken. 

Ceylon's  glistening  pearls  are  sought               . . 

In  its  deepest  waters ;  , 
From  the  darkest  mi  no  are  brought 

Gems  for  beauty's  daughters.                  '  • 

Tli rough  the  rent  and  shivered  rock 

Limpid  water  brcakcth ; 
*T1»  hut  when  the  chords  are  struck 

That  tlx  Ir  music  waketh. 

Flowers  by  heedless  footstep  prest, 

All  their  sweets  surrender ; 
Gold  mint  brook  the  fiery  test, 

Ere  it  show  Its  splendour. 

When  the  twilight  cold  and  damp 

Gloom  and  silence  bringi'th, 
Then  the  glow-worm  Unlit*  its  lamp, 

And  the  bulbul  stngeth. 

Stars  come  forth  when  night  her  shroud 

Draws  as  daylight  falnteth  ; 
Only  on  the  tearful  cloud 

God  his  rainbow  polnteth. 

Weep  not,  then,  o'er  poet's  wrong, 

Mourn  not  his  mischances- 
Borrow  is  the  source  of  song, 
And  of  gentle  fancies. 
 .  .  

FINE  FOB  BURYING  IK  LINEN. 

The  following  paper  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  absurd 
plan*  tried  in  former  times  for  the  encouragement  of  par- 
ticular manufacture*.    It  relates  to  an  act  which  was 
designed  to  promote  the  use  of  woollen  in  arraying  the 
dead.    It  la  handed  to  ua  by  a  descendant  of  the  parties 
who  paid  the  fine  : — 

Discharge  be  procurator-fiscall.    To  David  Keltic  and 
Agnes  Paton,  1710. 

I,  Kottcrt  Duncan,  procurator-fiscall  of  the  shirrefT-eourt 
of  Kinross,  grants  me  tn  have  received  full  satisfaction  of 
the  soume  of  ane  hundred  pounds  Scottis  money  from 
David  Keltie  of  Newbigging.  in  Tnllyboil  paroch,  and  Agnes 
Paton  there,  his  mother,  of  the  soume  of  ane  hundred 
jvomul  Scottis  money,  dew  to  me  as  discoverer  for  their 
crynic  in  hairing  the  deceast  John  Keltie  of  Newbigging 
in  linning,  contrair  to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  wherein 
they  were  fyned  and  amerciate  upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
Aj^prill  last  by  past,  and  hereby  exoners  and  simplicitor 
d'wharges  the  said  David  Keltic,  and  the  said  Agnes  Paton, 
and  all  concerned,  of  the  foresaid  soume,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced thereupon  in  my  favours  as  discoverer  of  the  said 
cryme,  with  alt  that  has  followed,  or  may  follow  ther- 
«pi>n,  relative  to  the  forsaid  sentence.    In  witnes  wherof, 
I  have  subscrybed  thtr  presents  with  my  hand,  att  Kinross, 
the  nynth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  years, 
before  thir  witnesses,  John  Watsone,  officer  in  Kinross,  and 
John  Blackwood,  officer  there,  and  the  said  Robert  Mories, 
wreattcr  heirof.                  (Signed)    Robert  Duncas. 

John  Watson,  witnes. 

John  Blackwood,  witnes. 

Robert  Mories,  witnes. 

PROGRESS  OP  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Farmers  arc  finding  out  that  it  is  necessary  for  them,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  interests,  to  take  a  very  differc nt  course 
from  that  which  was  followed  by  their  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers.    In  these  days,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
stand  still.    Improvement  must  go  on.    And  I  see  through- 
out the  country,  in  every  part  of  it,  gratifying  proofs  that 
improvement  is  going  on,  as  actively  in  the  agricultural  as 
|  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  oj>erations  of  the  country. 
1   Even  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  see  strides  which, 
:  rmall  as  they  may  be  compared  with  what  might  be  done, 
i  are  gigantic  when  compare!  with  what  was  done  liefore. 
I  thin*  it  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  ycara  atro  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  I 
first  noticed,  as  a  novelty  of  a  singular  character,  a  new 
manure,  known  as  guano,  and  recommended  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  England.    If  I  am  not  misinformed,  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool  alono  there  have  gone  out,  within  this 
single  year,  no  less  than  150  vessels,  chartered  expressly  j 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  this  then  unknown  manure  i 
for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  eountrv. 
Everywhere  I  see  old  and  useless  fences  disappearing,  fields 
enlarging,  improved  modes  of  cultivation  adopted ;  and  I  ' 
see  going  on  with  immense  rapidity  that  winch,  I  must  | 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PFRKISES. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  History  of  England,  that  the  body 
of  King  William  Rufua,  after  that  monarch  had  met  his 
death  by  an  arrow  discharged  from  the  bow  of  Sir  Waher 
Tyrrel,  whilst  engaged  in  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  was 
picked  up  by  a  man  named  Parkis,  who  placed  the  corpse 
of  the  king  in  a  cart,  and  conveyed  it  to  Winchester.   It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  Purkises, 
that  for  upwards  of  750  years  they  have  continued  to  enwf  \ 
uninterrupted  possession  of  the  same  identical  spot,  which  [ 
amounts  to  about  two  acres  of  ground,  situated  near  the 
village  of  M instead,  in  the  New  I'orcst,  contiguous  to  which 
the  king  was  killed.    From  the  earliest  period  of  their  1 
history,  it  is  found  that  the  Purkises  were  by  trade  or  call- 
ing charcoal-burners,  which  same  business  they  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  from  father  to  son  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  mode  of  employment  has  fortunately 
afforded  them  the  means  of  preserving  their  patrimony 
entire  through  a  long  course  of  generations.  WillLiia 
Purkis,  the  present  possessor  of  the  above  humble  estate, 
is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  having  outlived  nil 
his  relations,  is  now  the  last  "of  the  Purkises.— Xexrtpoper 
ptirw/raph. 

hr   W  Ii.ti   H.»<l».w>.  *f         *.  Vnrb   IW*.  »*d    ¥»**rr       fel  .l-«M  llm^ 
T.Ol-rrl.  k».,  Mh  <J  Kta«  N.v-.al»*,  >n        r.. Ml  4  M>.J.JWl.                  M  lW»  J 
«<fi'.,  l-mih.,4  Sir».l.  is  0>*  jmi  mH  if  Wh't«/ri.r-    *—k  rh,        L«i'  Sub*.  u4  l*^llsA4tf  | 
(~Hk               Wlb.  h^Mv  W.m.I  R.OIA  VHKRM.)kt  Wil.MAM  «OMCav|tXS 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  PRIVILEGE. 
England,  which  boasts  of  being  the  land  of  greatness, 
liberty,  and  wealth — the  cradle  of  intellect,  and  the 
foster-mother  of  genius — is  also  the  land  of  petty  grie- 
vances and  small  complaints.  The  English1  hare  often 
been  designated  a  nation  of  grumblers,  for  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  our  chief  delights  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  something  which  annoys  us,  only  that  we  may  hare 
the  pleasure  of  finding  fault  with  it.  The  gusto  with 
which  we  set  to  work  to  pick  very  laiye  faults  out  of 
very  small  things  is  so  general,  that  it  deservedly  ranks 
amongst  our  national  pastimes  and  privileges. 

Every  foreigner  who  reads  the  English  journals  in- 
Tariahly  coincides  with  these  views.  Ho  is  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  importance  which  our  countrymen  at- 
tach to  the  merest  trifles,  especially  to  such  as  interfere 
with  their  personal  comfort  or  convenience.  Scarcely  a 
newspaper  is  published,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  that 
does  not  contain  a  complaint  from  some  correspondent 
concerning  a  matter  which — in  countries  possessing  fewer 
social  advantages  than  our  own — would  be  passed  over 
in  uncomplaining  silence.  We  recently  counted  in  a 
single  number  of  the  most  powerful  organ  of  public  opi- 
nion in  Europe  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  epistles ;  some 
of  them  from  men  whose  grievances  would  cost  the  most 
commonplace  practical  philosopher  scarcely  an  instant's 
consideration.   A  specimen  or  two  will  prove  diverting. 

One  individual— to  whose  lucubration  tho  editor  awards 
the  dignity  of  large  type— is  extremely  put  out  on  the 
subject  of  stamp-receipts.  Ho  does  not  object  to  the 
threepenny  and  sixpenny  stamp  system  upon  principle. 
On  the  contrary,  he  no  doubt  would  shudder  to  propose 
any  such  sweeping  innovation  as  the  doing  away  with  a 
tax  on  receiving  money,  which,  being  in  most  instances 
an  extremely  agreeable  operation,  and  decidedly  a  luxury, 
ought  to  be  taxed.  For  all  he  knows,  stamped  receipts 
may  form  part  of  the  Palladium  of  Briti*h  liberty,  and 
to  abolish  them  might,  by  remote  possibility,  materially 
damage  that  subject  of  '  envy  and  admiration  to  sur- 
rounding nations' — the  British  constitution.  No;  his 
only  complaint  is,  that  the  stamp-receipt  system  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public :  his  lamentations 
are  awakened  by  a  fear  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
is  sometimes  made  to  suffer  from  stingy  receivers  grudging 
their  threepences.  To  remedy  this  terrible  evil,  he  re- 
commends a  stamp-tax  on  bills  of  parcels — a  very  good 
suggestion  no  doubt ;  and  as  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheijucr  has  of  course  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  ho  will 
perhaps  take  into  consideration  the  very  important  hint 
of  thii  gentleman,  who  takes  unto  himself  the  title  of  a 
'  practical  man.' 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  our  practical  man  with- 
out acknowledging  that,  slender  as  is  the  base  of  evil 
upon  which  he  builds  his  structure  of  complaint, 


correspondents  occasionally  outdo  him.  A  battery  of 
paper-artillery  lias  recently  been  fired  off  by  au  army 
of  *  Viators,'  « Pedestrians,'  *  Scrutators,'  against  what 
must  appear  to  ordinary  minds  a  harmless  and  healthy 
pastime  of  the  juvenile  community.  Day  after  day  the 
subtleties  of  argument,  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
bitter  invectives  of  satire,  have  been  launched  against 
what  the  newspaper  editors  lot*  to  hold  up  to  infamy  in 
conspicuous  capitals  as '  tan  hoop  »  uisakck.'  From  this 
elaborate  correspondence  we  learn  that  the  practice  of 
trundling  hoops  in  public  thoroughfares— which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  indulged  in  by  children  without  any 
apparent  inconvenience  to  the  public  at  large—threatens, 
at  the  present  writing,  tho  lives  and  limbo  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  with  the  roost  disastrous  consequences.  In  one 
of  these  communications  the  legislature  of  the  country 
is  called  upon  to  act  with  rigour  and  promptitude:  no- 
thing will  satisfy  this  correspondent  short  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  specially  directed  against  naughty  little  boys 
who  run  the  chance  of  bowling  dirty  little  hoops  against 
dowagers'  silk  dresses  and  elderly  gentlemen's  calves. 

Other  *  nuisances'  excite  the  ire  of  an  equally  volumi- 
nous clams  of  correspondents.  A  very  precise  old  gentleman 
trips  on  the  pavement,  by  stepping  on  something  slip- 
pery; he  stoops,  examines  it,  and,  hastening  to  his  office  in 
the  city,  pens  an  epistolary  tirade  against  the  '  0  ra.no  e- 
Pekl  Notsawck.'  An  early  riser  has  dust  thrown  into  his 
eyes  by  an  active  "housemaid,  and  cannot  digest  hie 
breakfast  till  ho  has  fired  off  a  shot  at  4  Tub  Door-Mat 
Nvuaxcjc'  He  takes  a  walk  is  the  evening,  gets  a  few 
puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  blown  into  his  face,  and  does  not 
sleep  till  he  has  vented  his  indignation  In  a  letter  to  his 
favourite  paper  on  the 4  Cioab  Nuisance.'  Other  trifling 
evils  are  made  known  by  persons  who,  though  they  gene- 
rally sign  themselves  '  constant  readers,'  have  a  much 
more  obvious  title  to  the  name  of  'constant  writers.'  Let  a 
traveller  be  charged  sixpence  too  much  for  a  sandwich,  and 
he  denounces  tho  4  imposition'  and  the  hotel-keeper  in  the 
newspapers.  If  he  be  detained  a  little  over  the  proper  time 
in  a  steamboat,  or  on  a  railway,  he  takes  the  same  *ort  of 
revenue.  A  few  weeks  since,  a  letter  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  journals,  couched  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  indigna- 
tion, because  the  writer  was  detained  on  a  railway  seventy 
miles  in  length,  exactly  seventeen  minutes  longer  than 
was  marked  in  the  time-bill.  Upon  this  fertile  theme 
he  expatiates  in  a  style  which  combines  a  high  order  of 
eloquence  with  an  energetic  style  of  satire.  He  appeals  to 
tho  feelings  very  powerfully,  by  drawing  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  father  waiting  at  the  terminus  for  an  expected  child. 
He  describes  the  agonies  the  parent  may  bo  supposed  to 
endure,  and  shows  how  such  a  bo<om  might  be  lacerated 
by  all  the  tortures  of  apprehension  and  suspense  for 
whole  minutes.    He  pathetically  inquires  of 


they  have 


whether  they 
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father*  t  If  they  hare  heart*  and  children,  let 
aak  ons  another  how  they  would  like  to  endure 
minutes'  agony  in  tho  waiting-room  of  their  own  termi- 
nus |  It  therefore  behooves  them  to  scold  their  engineer, 
to  lecture  their  stoker*,  and  to  threaten  their  drivers 
with  dismissal,  unless  they  learn  punctuality.  Having, 
he  flatters  himself,  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  company — shareholders  included — he  thinks  them 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  scolded,  and  proceeds 
in  a  strain  only  to  be  compared  to  the  addresses  of  a 
judge  to  a  criminal ;  though  his  strictures  are  continued 
on  considerations  of  a  less  elevated  character,  for  he 
puts  the  case  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He  shadows 
forth  a  prophecy,  which  takes  a  dismal  view  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  nation  at  large  should  the  awful 
system  of  being  seventeen  minutes  behind  time  be 
persevered  in.  He  shows  how  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  nay,  a  serious  injury  to  the 
whole  commercial  world,  might  be  effected  by  this  throw- 
ing away  of  seventeen  valuable  minutes.  An  anecdote 
is  powerfully  worked  up  of  a  bank  stopping  payment 
through  mails  or  messengers  delaying  remittances — not 
seventeen — but  seven  minutes  beyond  the  proper  and 
appointed  instant  of  delivery.  In  short,  a  foreigner 
devouring  these  overwrought  details  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  peace  of  families,  the  stability  of 
banking  interests,  and  the  gigantic  operations  of  trade, 
depend  entirely  on  the  stokers,  engine-drivers,  and  ticket- 
collectors  of  the  railways ! 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  London  to  the  pro- 
vincial press  ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inces- 
sant propensity  to  grumble  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
bills  of  mortality.  Brery  local  journal  dpVns  its  columns 
to  frivolous  complaints,  and  there  are  plenty  of  censors  to 
fill  them.  You  can  scarcely  take  up  a  country  newspaper 
without  finding  a  certain  amount  of  epistolary  disgust 
and  indignation  expended  on  some  trifling  inconvenience. 
We  could  point  out  a  doaen  originals  to  such  a  letter  as 
the  following  : — 

'  Sir— Allow  me  to  direct  public  attention,  through  the 
medium  of  your  powerful  and  independent  journal,  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  carriage-way  in  High  Street. 
There  are  at  least  a  dozen  ruts,  and  one  of  the  holes  is 
certainly  more  than  an  inch  deep— at  all  events  large 
enough  to  contain  water  when  it  rains.  What  is  the 
paving  board  about  ?  Surely,  after  the  recent  addition  of 
three-halfpence  in  tho  pound  to  the  rates,  they  ought  to 
be  more  on  the  alert.   I  am,  Sir,  A  Ratbpatrr. 

P.  S.  I  may  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  parish 
authorities  to  the  state  of  the  pump  opposite  the  Sessions 
house.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  knob 
whkfh  was  knocked  off  the  handle  by  some  of  the  young 
country  gentlemen  while  returning  from  Lord  Crack's 
last  election  dinner.' 

In  contemplating  the  round  of  complaints  which  in- 
cessantly circulate  in  the  English  newspapers,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  what  good  do  they  doal  The  answer  is, 
that,  if  carrying  their  point  be  doing  good,  these  •  pickers 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles*  are  seldom  baffled.  The  Rate- 
payers, Censors,  Vindexcs,  Juniuses,  and  Scrutinators, 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  form  a  pressure  from  without 
which  there  is  no  resisting.  It  is  they  who  have  roused  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  country  to  abolish  dog-caru, 
and  to  silence  dustmen's  bells.  About  a  down  years 
ago,  several  patriotic  individuals  discovered  that  the  va- 
rious street-cries  and  noises  uttered  by  itinerant  hawkers 
were  intolerable,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  free  coun- 
try. Letter  after  letter  appeared  in  tho  newspapers, 
declaiming  violently  against  costen 


dustmen's  bells  were  denounced  in  language  as  strong  as 
that  fulminated  from  the  Vatican  against  heresy.  Medi- 
cal practitioners  complained  that  their  nervous  cases 
were  constantly  retarded  from  convalescence  by  the  hor- 
rible noises  which  issued  from  the  streets.  Authors, 
living  in  unquiet  thoroughfares,  declared  that  their 
thoughts  were  eTer  and  anon  scattered,  and  their  ideas 
ruined,  by  brazen-tongued  appeals  for  public  patronage 
from  dealers  in  brooms,  mackerel,  potatoes,  aud  other 
household  wares.  By  dint  of  repeated  expostulations, 
threats,  and  warnings,  public  opinion  was  effectually 
roused.  The  'street-cry'  question  came  into  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  had  there  been  an  election  at  the  time,  a 
candidate  for  a  metropolitan  borough  would  have  stood 
but  little  chance,  unless  he  explicitly  stated  from  the 
hustings  his  detestation  of  this  annoyance.  At  length  the 
anti-street-cry  party  prevailed,  and  the  legislature  teas, 
obliged  to  interfere  ;  but,  as  is  usual,  in  a  very  cautious 
and  partial  manner.  To  have  abolished  street-cries  alto* 
gether  would  have  been  too  sweeping  a  measure :  rested 
interests  were  at  stake,  and  they  could  not  be  interfered 
with  in  this  justice -loving  country.  The  peripatetic 
green-grocer,  for  example — having  invested  his  capital 
in  a  donkey  and  cart,  upon  the  implied  and  ensto 
understanding  that  he  should,  like  his  forefather*,  < 
nounce  the  commodities  It  contained  in  as  public  a  * 
ner  as  his  vocal  powers  would  allow — must  not  have  his 
property  in  the  aforesaid  donkey-cart  deteriorated  hy  ay: 
deprivation  of  that  privilege.  No;  some  more  offensive 
noises  must  be  selected  for  abolition — some  'calling' which 
had  fewer  vested  rights.  Committees  were  appotfltea, 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  vW 
tinis  selected  to  be  sacrificed  to  tho  clamour  of  the  public" 
were  chimney-sweepers  and  collectors  of  household  hitt^ 
A  bill  was  drawn  up,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  debate, 
and  some  party  opposition,  passed  both  houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  sign -manual.  This  act  silenced  dustmatft 
bells,  and  forbade  the  sooty  fraternity  to  call  out-**  j 
was  their  wont  from  time  immemorial — *  Sweep,  O— '  \ 
Sweep  !»• 

Alluding  to  this  act  of  parliament  reminds  us  that'  j 
there  are  others  which  make  many  of  the  newspaper' 
outcries  quite  superfluous.     If  the  denouncers  of  the 
door-mat  nuisance  would  refer  to  clause  47  of  the  id 
and  3d  Victoria,  cap.  4,  they  would  " 
|  a  more  summary  remedy  than  letter-writing.   The  4 
nuisance'  complainants  would  find,  by  referring  to 
54th  section  of  tho  same  act,  that  the  thunderbolt*  of  tike*  I 
law,  in  the  form  of  constables*  staves,  impend — lrVis1  ' 
Damocles'*  sword— over  the  heads  of  little  boys  whtr  1 
'unlawfully,  and  against  the  statute  in  that  case  Wade 
and  provided,'  are  found  by  the  police  bowling  hoops  in 
public  thoroughfares.    Such  are  amongst  the  legislative 
fruits  of  past  small-grievance  censorship.    It  is  obviously 
absurd,  when  such  acts  exist,  to  continue  addressing  the 
newspapers.    Our  critics  of  petty 
aware  of  the  powers  of  a  mi 
which  they  possess. 

After  all,  is  not  this  techiness  about  'trifle*  a  go*/!  flea*' 
turo  of  our  country  !   Poes  it  not  evidence  that 
nation  to  put  up  with  nothing  wrong  that/is  capable 
being  made  right,  which  has  brought  oar  country 
what  a-hcad  of  most  others  of  Europe  in  respect  of  social 
institutions !   And  is  not  the  indifference  of  continental 
people  about  such  matters  exactly  of  a  piece  with  their 
comparatively  great  tranquillity  under  sterner  evils  t  And 

  ■■■>:_' 
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*  Vide  5th  and  Oth  of  William  IV.,  oajv  7«.  Tbs  bill  far  aholith- 
in*  climbing -boys,  which  was  afterwards  jjiasssrt,,  was  reaUj-  aa  lav 
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may  we  not  also  argue,  since  so  much  attention  is  paid 
to  trifles  out  of  joint,  that  all  the  great  screws  of  the  social 
machine  are,maugre  occasional  appearances  of  a  contrary 


VISIT  TO  THE  MONKWEAR MOUTH  PIT. 

"Wukn  at  Newcastle  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a  wish 
beset  me  to  descend  the  celebrated  pit  at  Monkwear- 
mouth,  chiefly  that  I  migbt  personally  be  sensible  of  the 
increase  of  heat  which  takes  place  at  such  depths  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Providing  myself,  therefore,  with  a 
recommendation  to  one  of  the  viewers  of  the  mine,  I  set 
out  for  Monkwearmouth  at  an  early  hour,  and,  by  aid  of 
the  railway,  reached  the  spot  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time.  I  quickly  found  the  person  I  was  in  quest  of,  and 
by  him  was  soon  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  foreman, 
who  was  allowed  to  become  my  guido  and  protector  in 
the  enterprise  before  me. 

The  towering  buildings,  clanking  machinery,  and 
coarse  and  unseemly  objects  assembled  round  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  were  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  invite 
me  on  to  this  adventure;  neither  was  it  a  favourable 
consideration  that,  only  eight  days  before,  ninety-five  per- 
sons hod  lost  their  lives  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in 
a  neighbouring  mine.  I  am,  however,  superior  to  un- 
reasonable fears,  and,  knowing  that  danger  scarcely 
existed,  I  approached  and  went  through  the  whole  affair, 
all  strange  and  utterly  new  as  it  was  to  me,  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  trepidation.  Being  conducted  to  the 
house  of  my  guide,  I  was  there  supplied  with  a  suit  of 
bis  pit  clothes,  for  which  I  gave  up  the  whole  of  my  own, 
excepting  only  my  boots ;  and  being  then  furnished  with 
a  walking-stick,  I  was  declared  to  be  in  proper  trim  for 
the  descent  Then,  conducted  to  the  gallery  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  1  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  till  a  huge 
deep  iron  tub,  containing  about  two  tons  of  coal,  was 
raised  up  to  the  open  air  and  discharged  of  its  load  ; 
this,  I  was  told,  was  the  only  means  ever  employed  in 
taking  down  either  strangers  or  workmen.  An  iron 
ladder  being  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  tub,  I  descended 
to  the  side  of  my  companion,  and  we  were  then  swung 
off  and  let  down  the  dark  profound,  sinking  the  eighteen 
hundred  feet  in  what  seemed  to  me  little  more  than  two 
minutes.  The  only  circumstance  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  the  descent,  was  a  pretty  copious  dripping  of 
water  from  the  sides  of  the  pit,  by  wliich  I  was  of  course 
sprinkled,  but  not  to  an  inconvenient  extent  This 
water,  it  seems,  issues  from  the  strata  of  the  magnesian 
limestone;  which  are  penetrated  in  this  district  in  order 
to  reach  the  coal-measures.  At  the  termination  of  our 
descent  the  tub  was  brought  to  a  level  with  a  kind  of 
gallery,  along  which  was  a  tramway  for  wagons,  and  on 
which  stood  a  group  of  dusky  and  hideous-looking 
figures,  the  purpose  of  this  gallery  and  of  these  men  being 
to  fill  the  tub  for  its  upward  journeys  by  emptying  into 
it  the  wains  in  wliich  the  coal  is  brought  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mine.  A  few  candles  and  lamps  gave  light 
to  the  scene,  which  was  as  dismal  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived ;  nor  was  it  rendered  more  agreeable  when  I  was 
called  to  observe  that  the  shaft  sunk  a  good  way  down 
from  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  in  order  that  the  tub  might 
be  enabled  to  come  below  the  mouth  of  a  spout-like 
channel  down  which  the  coal  was  poured  into  it  One 
false  step  on  either  side  might  here  have  placed  me  in 
considerable  danger.  Quickly,  however,  I  was  led  away 
from  the  vicinage  of  the  shaft  and,  being  furnished  with 
•  candle  in  a  primitive  kind  of  wooden  lantern,  while 
my  companion  provided  himself  in  like  manner,  was 
fairly  launched  upon  my  subterranean  researches. 

The  coal-seam  here  worked  being  fully  six  feet  in 
thickness,  and  very  slightly  inclined,  the  passages  of  the 
mine  are  generally  of  ample  height  so  that  it  is  not  in 
ordinary  circumstances  difficult  to  walk  along  them. 
They  are,  however,  not  of  great  width ;  they  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  champy  wagon-way ;  and  every  hundred 
yards  or  so  the  stranger  hears  a  heavy  train  coming 
along,  to  escape  which  ho  must  shrink  up  at  the  side 


of  the  passage,  otherwise  he  must  be  thrown  down  and 
pounded  to  dost  It  was  at  first  no  pleasant  thing  to 
stand  thus  aside  and  see  a  horse  and  series  of  laden 
wains  go  tearing  and  clanking  past  one's  very  breast  j 
yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit  I  came,  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  visit  to  treat  this  peril  with  indifference. 
Each  of  these  trains,  I  may  observe,  is  conducted  merely 
by  a  boy,  who  site  at  his  ease  on  the  wagon  nearest  the 
horse ;  and  one  feels  it  strange  at  first  to  see  boys  in  such 
a  situation.  A  little  reflection,  however,  enables  one  to 
conceive  how  the  same  potent  influence  which  1  have 
alluded  to  will  speedily  reconcile  them  to  all  its  appa- 
rent dangers.  At  intervals  of  no  great  space  along  the 
passage,  I  found  it  closed  up  with  coarse  wooden  doors, 
each  attended  by  a  boy,  who  opened  it  for  the  passing 
wagons,  and  then  shut  it  again.  These  form  a  part  of 
the  arrangements  for  ventilating  the  mine,  a  line  of 
draught  being  thus  formed  in  connexion  with  a  furnace 
which  is  kept  in  continual  operation,  with  a  vent  or 
shaft  for  itself.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  had 
been  sensible  of  no  unusual  heat;  there  was  rather  a 
coolness  in  the  passage  at  most  parts.  But  this  cool- 
ness was  entirely  the  effect  of  the  air-current  and  is 
experienced  only  where  that  is  in  powerful  operation. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  I  followed  my  dusky  leader, 
with  hardly  a  pause,  except  to  make  way  for  passing 
trains,  or  remark  the  arrangements  for  ventilation.  The 
passage  continued  without  any  material  change  of 
feature,  every  two  yards  of  it  presenting  a  wooden 
beam,  supported  by  two  lateral  uprights,  to  prevent 
falls  of  the  sandstone  ceiling.  At  one  place  my  guido 
turned  about  and  remarked,  4  Here,  sir,  we  are  under 
the  river  Wear.'  Before  descending  I  had  seen  the 
Wear— a  navigable  river  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in 
breadth.  It  was  curious  to  think  of  its  flowing  over 
one's  head.  Yet  what  is  such  a  piece  of  surface  water 
to  those  who  tunnel  below  it  at  such  a  nsjghty  distance? 
The  space  from  Charing  Cross  to  Westminster  Abbey 
was  between  me  and  it  in  solid  stone.  On  we  still 
went  and  by  and  by  the  heat  became  very  great  inso- 
much that  perspiration  poured  down  from  my  face  in 
an  almost  continuous  stream.  Still  i  felt  an  exhilara- 
tion of  spirit  which  defied  all  such  inconveniences,  as 
well  as  fatigue,  so  that  I  repeatedly  declined  the  offer 
of  my  guide  to  allow  a  brief  rest  At  length  we  came 
to  a  district  where  workings  were  in  progress. 

The  plan  usually  followed  in  excavating  coal  is  first 
to  make  such  a  passage  as  that  described,  then  to 
diverge  from  it  in  similar  lateral  lines,  leaving  about  an 
equal  space  between  each  two  un worked,  for  the  sake 
of  support  and  finally  to  cut  out  these  spaces  also,  thus 
leaving  the  mine  to  its  fate,  regardless  whether  the 
upper  strata  sink  or  remain  Ann.  I  was  now  led  Into 
several  of  these  side  passages,  which  I  found  generally 
less  lofty  in  the  ceiling  than  the  main  drift  (as  it  is 
caked),  so  that  it  was  more  troublesome  to  traverse 
them.  Sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  bend  nearly  double, 
and  after  all,  did  not  escape  a  few  k  hoc  kings  of  the 
head,  though  none  of  any  severity.  As  yet  we  had  met 
few  of  the  pitmen  j  but  now  I  was  taken  into  a  passage, 
the  termination  of  which  was  in  the  course  of  being 
worked,  and  there  accordingly  found  a  couple  of  men 
engaged  in  what  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  strangest 
kinds  of  labour  imaginable.  Picture  two  human  figures 
of  stalwart  proportions,  naked  all  except  the  smallest  pos- 
sible kilt  and  a  pair  of  galligaskins,  and  black  as  calm 
could  make  them,  engaged,  the  one  in  wielding  a  mat- 
tock against  the  solid  wall  of  coal,  the  other  in  shovelling 
up  the  resulting  loose  materials  into  a  wagon ;  the  tem- 
perature being  meanwhile  at  about  eighty  Fahrenheit 
so  that  even  the  idle  onlooker  melted  as  under  the 
hottest  of  July's  sun*.  It  was,  verily,  a  strange  scene, 
and  one  attended  with  by  no  means  common  sensations. 
What  made  it  the  more  striking  was  the  dim  and  im- 
perfect light ;  not  that  this  was  shed  through  Davy's 
life-protecting  gauze,  for  no  such  thing  was  here  used, 
but  that  a  couple  of  small  candles  had  to  illuminate  a 
pretty  large  space,  where  all  was  of  the  gloomiest  On 
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inquiry,  I  found  that,  owing  to  the  excellent  ventilation 
of  this  mine,  Davy's  lamps  are  scarcely  ever  employed 
in  it ;  and  I  was  called  on  to  observe  how  little  of  a  blue 
spectrum,  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen, 
appeared  round  the  flame  of  our  candles.   The  men,  I 
may  remark,  seemed  to  work  heartily  and  merrily, 
though  it  was  evidently  a  severe  labour;  and  it  was 
surprising  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  mass  of  coal 
crumbled  under  the  powerfully  applied  blows  of  the 
mattock.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  with  my  whole  strength, 
and  it  is  not  below  average,  I  could  not  have  brought 
down  half  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  time.   And  I  was 
right    There  is,  I  was  told,  a  sleight  of  art  in  the 
business  of  the  pitman,  by  which  he  comes  in  time  to 
get  through  his  work  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
labourer  could  do  not  possessed  of  this  peculiar  skill 
And  in  the  possession  of  this  art  there  are  many  de- 
grees even  amongst  the  men  themselves,  the  rule  of 
variety  of  gifts  thus  holding  good  below,  as  well  as  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  humble,  as  well  as  in  high 
employment  The  labours  of  the  pitmen,  if  severe  while 
they  last  are  less  protracted  than  those  of  many  of  the 
common  children  of  toil.   They  work  between  seven 
and  eight  hours  a-day,  and  can  thus  realise  (in  general) 
not  much  less  than  twenty  shillings  a-week,  when  their 
free  houses  and  other  perquisites  are  considered.  This 
is,  after  all,  better  than  being  a  farm-labourer  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  where  work  is  often  begun  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  carried  on,  with  short  intervals,  till 
seven  at  night  for  a  remuneration  not  exceeding  ten 
shillings  a-week.   One  circumstance  interfering  with 
the  comfort  of  the  pitmen  may  be  considered  as  a 
natural  misfortune.   It  often  happens  that  in  scams  of 
coal  there  is  a  pervading  layer  of  a  hard  and  incom- 
bustible composition,  commonly  called  clunch ;  and  this 
they  are  not  only  required  to  dig  for  nothing,  but  they 
are  fined  for  any  portion  of  it  which  they  allow  to  come 
to  the  pit-mouth  amongst  other  coal.  My  guide  pointed 
out  the  foul  band  to  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I  re- 
marked the  greater  trouble  which  it  cost  in  excavation. 
It  was  surely  a  strange  thing,  he  said,  that  clunch  should 
be  found  at  one  level  throughout  the  whole  seam.    '  By 
no  means,'  said  I,  '  if  you  consider  how  the  whole  seam 
was  formed.*   4  But  how  was  that  ?'   '  Oho,'  said  L 
4  you  have  not  happened  to  learn  how  coal  was  made. 
Well,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to  tell  you.' 
When  I  explained  how  it  was  composed  of  vegetable 
matter  collected  and  sunk  in  seas,  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  by  which  the  character  of  the 
matter  was  changed  (bituniinised),  and  showed  that 
even  a  Bingle  seam  contained  several  surli  layers,  formed 
one  after  another,  and  sometimes  in  different  circum- 
stances, he  was  prepared  to  understand,  and  this  he 
did  very  aptly,  how  an  infusion  of  mud  into  the  sea 
at  the  time  of  the  placing  of  one  of  these  layers 
might  deteriorate  it  for  ultimate  combustion  as  coal — 
in  short  produce  clunch.    Here  was  another  oddity  in 
my  present  .situation — lecturing  on  the  formation  of 
coal  in  the  midst  of  a  goodly  seam  of  the  article  itself, 
and  amidst  .he  simple  unlettered  men  who  spend  their 
lives  in  working  it 

As  we  returned  towards  the  regions  of  lower  tempe- 
rature, my  companion  counseled  my  pausing  for  a 
while  to  cool  lest  I  might  catch  cold  -,  and  1  accordingly 
sat  down  very  contentedly  upon  a  bundle  of  straw  for 
half  an  hour.  During  this  time  several  groups  of  pit- 
men going  to  their  work  in  the  remoter  drifts  paused 
beside  us,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  chat.  I  was 
anxious  to  converse  with  these  men,  having  heard  of 
their  remarkable  and  peculiar  character ;  but  their  un- 
couth language,  marked,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  an  absence 
of  all  firm  articulation,  proved  fatal  to  my  wishes.  I 
was  only  sensible  that  they  met  good  humour  with  good 
humour,  and  seemed  to  be  much  more  cheerful  and 
hearty  than  could  have  been  expected  of  men  newly  re- 
duced by  stark  suffering  from  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined strikes  on  record.  I  was  glad  to  learn  from  my 
guide  that  a  system  of  promotion  exists  in  collieries, 


according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals.  The 
men  who  behave  well,  and  display  superior  intelligence, 
are  advanced  to  be  foremen  and  even  viewers,  the  latter 
being  a  comparatively  gentlemanly  function.  Of  course 
the  great  mass  will  never  practically  benefit  by  this 
system ;  but  it  must  be  useful,  nevertheless,  in  as  far  as 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  more  active  and 
better  endowed  natures  which  arise  in  the  collier  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  way  back,  I  was  taken  aside  into  the  place 
where  the  horses  are  kept  It  is  a  long  grotto-like  re- 
cess, lofty  in  the  roof,  and  furnished  in  all  respects  as 
stables  usually  are.  None  of  the  inmates  being  present, 
the  ventilating  process  was  not  here  in  operation,  and  I 
therefore  experienced  in  this  place  the  full  amount  of 
the  mine  temperature,  as  resulting  directly  from  the 
causes  which  produce  it  The  heat  was  excessive.  I 
was  told  that  this  was  the  condition  of  the  whole  pit  at 
the  commencement  ere  the  ventilating  process  had  been 
fully  established,  and  the  consequences  were  very  severe 
ui»n  the  health  of  both  men  and  horses,  but  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  At  that  time  the  men  suffered  great 
annoyance  from  flies,  and  a  largo  species  was  observed 
which  no  one  had  ever  seen  anywhere  before.  But 
when  the  temperature  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  mode- 
rate amount,  this  plague  ceased,  and  the  stranger  fly 
disappeared.  In  general,  the  fauna  of  the  mines  is 
limited.  There  are  a  few  insects,  with  rats  and  mice. 
The  horses  seem  to  suffer  nothing  from  their  subter- 
ranean confinement ;  but  when  any  one  is  taken  up  to 
the  surface  on  account  of  illness,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  he  is  found  at  first  quite  blind  amidst  the  suu- 
light  nor  does  he  recover  his  ordinary  powers  of  vision 
for  some  days. 

Having  token  a  hasty  peep  of  the  vast  furnace 
used  for  the  ventilation  of  the  pit,  I  stepped  once  more 
into  the  metal  tub,  and  was  quickly  hoisted  to  the 
upper  world.    The  chief  sensation  on  coming  out  upon 
the  upper  gallery  was  that  of  intense  cold ;  for,  after  the 
atmosphere  of  the  interior,  the  slight  frost  existing  upon 
the  surface  was  felt  very  severely.    On  returning  to  my 
guide's  cliamber  to  resume  my  dress,  the  reflection  of 
my  figure  in  a  mirror  proved  not  the  least  entertaining  | 
part  of  the  adventure.   A  hearty  laugh  at  one's  self  is  j 
perhaps  amongst  the  pleasantest  things  in  life,  and  1  j 
here  enjoyed  it  in  full  measure. 

The  Monkwearmouth  pit  is  allowed  to  be  the  deepest 
mine  in  England.  Its  unusual  profundity  is  owing  to 
the  necessity  there  is  of  passing  through  the  BUPcri"^ 
formation  (magnesian  limestone)  in  order  to  reach  the 
coal.  There  is  thus  a  scientific  interest  connected  with 
this  pit ;  for  nowhere  else  in  Britain  can  we  experience 
so  sensibly,  or  to  such  an  extent  that  increase  of  heat 
which  is  found  as  we  descend  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  an  increase  supposed  to  average  about  a  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  eighty  feet  de- 
scended, and  which  would  apparently  lead  to  a  state  of 
absolute  incandescence  if  we  could  dig  deep  enouph. 
Thc  supposable  connexion  between  this  state  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  hypothesis  of  Herschel  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  and  other  globes,  gives  the  temperature  of 
mines  considerable  importance  in  the  philosophical 
world,  and  it  is  of  course  interesting  to  become  a  per- 
sonal witness  of  the  fact  I  may  here  advert,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  the  cause  of  the  digging  of  such  deep  mines  m 
I  the  great  northern  coal-field.  It  is  owing— there  can  be 
j  no  doubt  of  it— to  the  approximating  exhaustion  of  the 
beds  nearer  the  surface  in  the  same  district  The  New- 
castle coal-flcld  proper— meaning  by  this  the  econo- 
mically accessible  beds  near  that  city— is  now  nearly 
at  an  end.  Driven  thence  by  tho  impossibility  of 
winning  coal  profitably,  men  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  for  coal  in  the  places  near  by,  where  it  is  covered 
deeply  over  with  the  magnesian  limestone.  Here  it 
cannot  be  worked  so  economically  as  it  was  In  the  eld 
field,  for  the  pits  have  to  be  sunk  to  an  immense  depth, 
and  the  cost  of  clearing  away  water  is  very  great  But 
while  it  can  be  worked  with  a  prospect  of  profit  it  will 
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of  course  be  worked  nevertheless ;  and  such  is  exactly 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  The  resorting  to  beds 
under  the  limestone  is  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
Till  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  received  maxim 
amongst  coal  owners,  that  the  coal  was  so  bad  as  not  to 
be  worth  working  where  it  was  so  covered;  a  dogma 
perfectly  groundless ;  yet  it  was  difficult  for  intelligent 
geologists  to  convince  these  men  of  its  unsoundness,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  show : — A  gentleman  who, 
besides  large  possessions  elsewhere,  had  a  small  estate  a 
little  way  to  the  east  of  Durham,  wished  to  sell  it  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  its  management,  when  Wil- 
liam Smith,  the  founder  of  our  system  of  stratification, 
met  him  by  chance  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  warned 
him  against  doing  so.  The  gentleman  was  incredulous 
as  to  there  being  any  valuable  coal  there ;  and  it  was 
with  somo  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  allow  Mr 
Smith  twenty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  make  a  survey 
and  draw  up  a  report,  the  whole  value  of  the  estate 
being  then  not  more  than  perhaps  fifteen  hundred. 
Smith  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  mining  beneath 
the  limestone.  Attention  was  thus  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  works  were  set  agoing,  and  found  successful. 
To  give  an  idea  of  what  a  change  lias  come  over  the 
character  of  that  district,  one  fact  may  suffice — namely, 
that  a  short  while  ago  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  spent  upon  one  work.  But  even  with  the 
discovery  of  this  great  fallacy,  the  prospects  of  the 
northern  coal-field  are  not  by  any  means  bright ;  and  it 
is  alleged  by  some  that  the  years  of  its  profitable  work- 
ing are  much  nearer  a  conclusion  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Some  geologists  have  assigned  to  British  coal  a 
duration  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  years;  some 
six  hundred ;  and  the  subject  is  therefore  one  on  which 
the  public  feel  no  uneasiness.  But  these  calculations 
are  of  no  value  whatever  in  the  eyes  of  an  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  system  of  regis- 
tration, or  other  means,  by  which  the  statistics  of  the 
subject  can  be  arrived  at ;  and  in  point  of  fact  all  the 
views  as  yet  advnnced  with  resjieet  to  the  duration  of 
British  coal  arc  founded  on  data  of  the  loosest  kind.  It 
may  be  found,  ere  many  years  go  alxmt,  that  the  nar- 
rowest of  the  estimates  is  considerably  above  mark. 


MATCH-MAKING— A  TALE. 

Earlt  in  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  lovely  month 
of  June,  the  pretty  little  village  of  Alderfield  was  all 
astir,  two  or  three  gigs  and  other  vehicles  were  already 
drawn  from  their  respective  depositories,  and  preparing 
for  service,  and  now  and  then  a  fair  face  peeped  from  an 
upper  window,  and  was  almost  instantly  withdrawn, 
irradiated  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  at  the  favourable 
appearance  of  the  weather.  Well  might  peaceful  little 
Alderfield  be  awake  and  alive,  for  this  was  the  appointed 
day  for  Mrs  Weatherhill's  pic-nic  party,  which  had 
formed  the  theme  of  village  gossip  and  conjecture  for 
the  last  ten  days  at  least  To  be  sure  only  a  select  few 
of  the  villagers  were  invited,  but  those  who  were  out 
were  naturally  anxious  to  know  who  were  in,  and  those 
who  were  not  going,  had  risen  thus  laudably  early  to 
watch  the  movements  of  those  who  were. 

Mrs  Wcatherhill,  the  promoter  of  the  present  festi- 
vity, was  generally  considered  by  herself  and  others 
as  the  principal  personage  in  Alderfield,  inasmuch  as 
she  possessed  an  independent  property,  and  decidedly 
took  the  lead  in  society  on  all  occasion*.  Her  house 
was  the  largest,  her  drees  the  most  fashionable,  and 
her  barouche  the  only  one  in  the  village.  She  had 
no  children,  and  was  not  in  the  least  impeded  in  the 
exercise  of  her  will  by  a  little  fat  gouty  husband,  who 
seldom  spoke  at  all,  and  when  he  attempted  to  do  so, 
was  talked  down  at  once  by  his  lady.  His  own  fortune 
was  small;  she  had  inherited  a  largo  one  at  an  early 
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age ;  and  why  she  had  married  Mr  Weatherhill,  nobody 
could  surmise,  unless  that  it  were  to  show  her  entire  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  and  her  perfect  freedom  of  will. 

She  was  a  stout  but  very  comely  dame  of  forty-five 
or  thereabouts,  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  smile,  a  merry 
laugh,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  attractive  from  its 
warmth  and  heartiness.  She  was  a  great  patroness  of 
4  young  people,'  especially  young  ladies,  fond  of  •  having 
them  with  her,'  and  devising  pleasures  for  them  some- 
times not  over-judicious  in  their  character.  4  What  did 
girls  go  from  home  for  but  to  enjoy  themselves  ?'  she 
would  often  remark,  as  if  home  were  a  place  destitute 
of  enjoyments,  instead  of  forming  the  centre  of  the  very 
best  and  purest  pleasures.  So,  when  she  had  young 
friends  staying  with  her,  which  was  very  frequently  the 
case,  she  took  good  care  that  tliey  should  never  4  lose  a 
day ;'  for  she  would  have  considered  twenty-four  hours' 
respite  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  so  much  lost  time. 
What  with  parties  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  and  by 
water,  drives  to  the  county  town,  and  visits  to  every 
exhibition  that  might  happen  to  be  stationed  there,  she 
contrived  to  keep  her  guests  in  a  very  undesirable  state 
of  excitement  from  their  arrival  to  their  departure.  At 
the  time  my  story  begins,  she  had  two  very  pretty  girls 
for  her  inmates,  and  it  was  principally  on  their  account 
that  she  had  planned  a  party  to  Ilston  Abbey,  a  fine  old 
ruin  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Alderfield.  A  very 
wet  season  had  marred  several  previous  projects  of  the 
kind,  therefore  Mrs  Wcatherhill  and  her  invited  guests 
looked  forward  with  no  little  anxiety  to  the  day,  and 
watched  the  barometer  with  intense  interest.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  all  concerned  when  a  cloudless  morning 
gave  promise  of  some  hours  of  equally  cloudless  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  prepared  with  alacrity  to  set  forth.  Mrs 
Weatherhill  had  private  reasons  also  for  wishing  her  plan 
to  prosper.  She  considered  this  party  of  much  greater 
importance  than  as  a  mere  meeting  for  amusement,  and 
had  anxieties  and  hopes  on  the  subject  as  yet  only  known 
to  herself.  She  unfortunately  delighted  in  that  mis- 
chievous and  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  others  called  match-making,  and  she  hoped  on  this 
occasion  to  lay  the  foundations  of  two  marriages  at 
least  Two  gentlemen,  whom  she  asked,  to  join  her 
party,  seemed  to  her  precisely  suited  to  tot  two  young 
guests,  who  were  neither  of  them,  as  far  as  she  knew, 
pre-engaged ;  and  so  far  from  suspecting  that  there 
was  anything  improper  in  her  designs,  she  gave  herself 
great  credit  for  planning  two  such  eligible  uuions.  She 
was  sure  Arthur  Bonnington  must  want  a  wife,  lie 
must  be  dreadfully  lonely  in  lus  rumbling  old  house, 
with  nothing  but  his  books  to  amuse  him ;  and.  witli 
his  large  fortune,  it  was  a  burning  shame  that  he  did 
not  marry.  Could  any  woman  be  found  more  sure  to  suit 
him  than  Lucy  Austin,  who  was  as  quiet,  and  almost 
as  fond  of  books  as  himself;  very  pretty,  well-born  and 
bred ;  and  supposing  she  had  no  fortune,  what  could  that 
signify  to  a  man  so  wealthy  as  Mr  Bonnington  ?  Mary 
Granby,  her  other  protegee,  was  a  very  different  girl 
from  Lucy ;  but  she  would  therefore  be  the  more  likely 
to  please  the  fancy  of  young  Scarborough,  the  surgeon 

newly  settled  in  Y  (the  county  town),  who,  as  Mrs 

Weatherhill  said  to  herself,  must  marry  somebody  at 
any  rate,  if  he  meant  to  get  into  respectable  practice. 
Mary  was  a  handsome,  shrewd,  showy  girl,  active  and 
cheerful,  and  well  able  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
society— no  small  merit  in  the  wife  of  a  medical  man 
aiming  at  popularity.  Moreover,  she  had,  or  rather 
wan  to  have,  a  thousand  pounds,  the  legacy  of  her  god- 
mother, but  at  present  in  her  father's  hands;  he  having 
been  executor  to  the  old  lady  in  question.  Mrs  Weather- 
hill, who,  no  one  knew  how,  had  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  private  affairs  of  all  her  acquaintance, 
was  aware  that  Mr  Scarborough  had  also  some  pro- 
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perty  independent  of  his  profession;  and  the  match 
seemed  in  every  way  so  equal,  that  she  thought  it  would 
be  an  actual  sin  not  to  try  to  bring  it  about  Anxiously, 
therefore,  did  the  'foundress  of  the /cast*  anticipate  her 
pic-nic  to  IUton. 

Nine  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour  of  assembling,  had 
arrived,  and  Mrs  WeatherhiH's  barouche  was  at  the 
door,  and  Mr  Weatherhill  safely  bestowed  in  one  comer 
of  it  Then  the  young  ladies  took  their  places,  and 
Mrs  Weatherhill  followed,  having  first  seen  divers 
well-stocked  baskets  and  hampers,  and  sundry  cloaks 
and  umbrellas,  packed  into  a  light  cart  which  was  to 
attend  them  to  the  abbey.  Then  came  a  family  jaunt- 
ing-car, with  its  family  load— father,  mother,  and  three 
or  four  grown  and  growlng-up  sons  and  daughters; 
then  Dr  Dcrwcnt's  gig,  bearing  the  worthy  rector  and 
his  lady;  and  lastly,  Mr  Sanderson,  the  attorney's 
vehicle,  occupied  by  its  owner,  a  sturdy  old  bachelor, 
accompanied  by  his  maiden  sister.  Thus  the  proces- 
sion moved  off,  but  did  not  by  any  means  include  the 
whole  party ;  for  many  were  to  join  it  on  the  road,  and 
several  stragglers  from  remote  quarters  were  to  meet 
the  main  body  at  the  abbey. 

Certainly  Mary  Granby  looked  very  stylish  in  the 
smart  silk  pelisse  and  gay  hat  which  Mrs  Weatherhill 
had  recommended  her  to  wear  on  the  occasion;  and 
Lucy  Austin  never  was  prettier  than  in  the  simple 
white  dress  and  straw  bonnet,  which  her  own  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things  had  taught  her  to  adopt 
And  Mrs  Weatherhill  thought  as  she  looked  on  them, 
that  never  were  two  damsels  more  captivating,  or  more 
sure  of  conquest;  the  only  fear  that  shadowed  her 
pleasure  being,  lest  by  any  dire  mischance  either  of  the 
beaux  should  fail  to  keep  his  appointment ;  lest  Arthur 
Bennington  should  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  shy- 
ness or  low  spirits — no  uncommon  occurrence ;  or  young 
Scarborough  called  away  to  attend  to  some  broken 
limb,  or  case  of  sudden  illness.  But  her  apprehensions 
proved  groundless ;  for  when  the  party  from  Alderfleld 
arrived  at  Ilston,  the  two  young  men  were  already  there; 
and  it  seemed  a  good  omen  to  Mrs  Weatherhill  that 
they  had  been  punctual  to  their  appointment 

Mrs  Weatherhill  was  now  in  her  glory.  Before  the 
loiterers  of  the  company  arrived,  she  had  managed  to 
establish  Arthur  Bonnington  as  the  temporary  guardian 
of  Lucy  Austin,  and  to  fasten  Mary  Granby  on  young 
Scarborough's  arm ;  and  the  group  had  soon  dispersed 
among  the  ruins,  or  were  tracing  the  little  winding 
paths  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  that  quicklv- 
increasing  friendliness  which  grows  nowhere  so  rapidly 
as  on  a  rural  excursion,  such  as  this  whereof  I  write. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  detail  all  that 
was  said  or  done  on  that  momentous  day.  Suffice  it 
that  it  was  unmarked  by  serious  accident  or  unfavour- 
able change  of  the  weather,  which  circumstances  will 
occasionally  mar  the  delights  of  a  party  of  pleasure ; 
that  Mrs  WeatherhiH's  schemes  seemed  to  thrive  be- 
yond her  utmost  hopes  ;  and  that  before  bidding  them 
good  night  she  had  engaged  both  Arthur  Bonnington 
and  young  Scarborough  to  dine  at  her  house  early  in 
the  following  week.  The  readiness  with  which  her  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  she  took  as  an  excellent  omen  of 
the  impression  already  made  on  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question  by  the  charms  of  her  fair  visitants. 

From  that  evening  to  the  day  of  her  dinner-party, 
Mrs  Weatherhill,  when  alone  with  Lucy  and  Mary, 
talked  of  little  except  the  two  young  men  who,  she 
maintained,  had  paid  them  such  marked  attention  ;  and 
whilst  Lucy,  with  native  delicacy,  shrunk  from  her 
rallying  on  the  subject  of  Arthur  Bonnington,  Mary, 
whilst  deprecating  far  more  loudly  the  jest  respect- 
ing Mr  Scarborough  and  herself,  evidently  enjoyed  it 
She  laughed  and  listened,  and  she  did  not  listen  heed- 
lessly. Sho  was  by  no  means  so  much  attached  to  a 
country  home — in  whose  neighbourhood  eligible  bache- 
lors were  anything  but  plentiful,  where  she  was  under 
the  guidance  of  rather  homely  parents,  and  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  six 


younger  brothers  and  sisters — as  to  object  to  leave  it 
if  a  tolerably  good  opportunity  for  doing  so  offered. 
Besides,  having  arrived  at  the  age  usually  called  that  of 
discretion,  she  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  possession 
of  her  *  own  thousand  pounds,'  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  at  present  in  her  father's  hands.  Her  marriage 
would  be  an  event  she  thought  after  which  he  could 
have  no  possible  pretext  for  retaining  it;  and  incited  by 
these  considerations,  and  Mrs  WeatherhiH's  representa- 
tions of  the  advantages  of  the  match,  she  boldly  resolved 
that  if  Henry  Scarborough  did  propose  for  her,  she 
would  accept  him.  If  he  did  not  she  was  not  yet  des- 
perately in  love  with  him,  and  there  was  no  harm  done. 
Full  of  these  thoughts,  she  dressed  herself  in  the  most 
becoming  style  she  could  devise,  resolved  that  Mr 
Scarborough  should  not  find  her  less  charming  in  a 
drawing-room  than  in  the  ruins  of  Baton  Abbey ;  and 
so  effectually  did  she  carry  out  her  intentions  on  the 
occasion  of  their  second  meeting,  that  Scarborough, 

during  his  long  solitary  ride  from  Alderfield  to  Y  , 

owned  to  himself  that  she  had  impressed  him  as  no 
woman  had  ever  done  before.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  thinking  of  looking  out  for  a  wife ;  and  hearing 
from  Mrs  Weatherhill  an  account  of  the  *  high  respec- 
tability' of  Miss  Granny's  connexions,  accompanied  by 
a  judicious  hint  of  her  forthcoming  thousand  pounds,  a 
few  more  visits  to  the  enchantress  decided  his  course. 
He  proposed,  and  was  duly  accepted ;  and  Mrs  Weather- 
hill thanked  heaven,  while  she  applauded  her  own 
foresight  for  the  favourable  termination  of  one  of  her 
plana 

That  her  other  project  respecting  Arthur  Bonnington 
and  Lucy  Austin  was  likely  to  end  as  much  to  her 
mind,  she  was  still  doubtful;  for  though  there  were 
many  symptoms  which  she  deemed  auspicious,  there 
was  little  appearance  of  progress  in  the  affair.  To  any 
close  observer,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  evident  that 
Lucy  was  anything  but  slightly  interested  in  this  event 
Her  heart,  with  its  pure  young  untried  affections,  was 
already  the  prize — alas!  the  unsolicited  prize — of  the 
quiet  and  somewhat  melancholy  student  He  evidently 
preferred  her  society  to  that  of  any  other  member  of 
Mrs  Weatherhill's  circle,  and  listened  to  her  music,  and 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  authors,  and 
talked  to  her  by  the  hour  together  in  a  low  earnest 
voice,  as  he  did  to  none  beside  But  it  was  not  of  love- 
not  of  marriage.  He  was  pleased  to  find  one  so  gentle 
and  intellectual,  who  would  listen  unweariedly  to  the 
revealing*  of  his  romantic  imaginations  and  somewhat 
morbid  sensibilities ;  and  this,  which  in  fact  was  but 
refined  egotism,  poor  Lucy  received  with  love  and  gra- 
titude, as  proofs  of  his  affectionate  confidence.  It  might 
have  been  so — she  might  soon  have  grown  necessary  to 
his  happiness  in  this  very  character  of  patient  and  sym- 
pathising confidante— and  with  her  unselfish  and  devoted 
nature,  they  might  have  been  married  and  happy.  But 
Mrs  Weatherhill  unfortunately  took  it  into  her  head  that 
she  could  expedite  matters  by  enlightening  Mr  Bon- 
nington's  mind  as  to  her  own  view  of  the  case.  She 
was  convinced  his  modest  diffidence  alone  stood  in  his 
way;  at  any  rate,  it  was  her  duty  not  to  permit  Misa 
Austin's  affections  to  be  trifled  with.  Accordingly, 
having  contrived  a  tiu-a-tiu  with  the  tardy  lover,  she 
introduced  the  subject  by  naming  the  approaching  mir* 
riage  of  Miss  Granby  to  Mr  Scarborough.  From  that 
it  was  easy  to  allude  to  the  party  to  lis  ton,  and  thence 
to  glide  to  the  topic  of  his  own  sup|>osed  attachment  to 
Lucy.  Mr  Bonnington  heard  her,  first  with  surprise, 
then  with  evident  vexation. 

'You  really  distress  me,  Mrs  Weatherhill;  you  are 
labouring  under  some  strange  delusion.  I  consider 
Miss  Lucy  Austin  as  a  most  excellent  and  estimable 
young  lady,  but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
her  in  the  light  you  allude  to.'  '  Then  why,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  Mr  Bonnington,  have  you  acted  in 
such  a  manner  towards  her?  why  have  you  paid  hex 
such  marked  attention  ever  since  your  first  introduction 
to  her?  I  am  sure  Henry 
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showed  a  greater  preference  for  Mary  than  you  for  Miss 
Austin ;  and  now  you  tell  me  that  it  all  meant  no- 
thing.' 

*  I  told  you  no  such  thing,  Mrs  WeatherhilL  I  said, 
and  I  still  say,  that  I  respect  and  esteem  Miss  Austin ; 
I  consider  her  in  the  light  of  one  of  my  most  ralued 
friends ;  but  I  hare  never  giTen  her  cause  to  suppose 
that  I  wished  to  engage  her  regard  in  any  more  serious 
character.  You  forget,  also,  that  a  great  portion  of  what 
you  call  attentions  I  could  not  avoid  paying  to  the  lady, 
dictated  as  they  were  by  yourself.'  'By  me,  Mr  Bon- 
nington  t  '  Certainly.  Did  we  walk,  you  bade  me  escort 
her;  did  we  dance,  you  solicited  me  as  her  partner;  and 
so  on  through  all  our  intercourse.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
did  not  prefer  these  arrangements,  but  prudence  would 
probably  have  made  me  less  exclusive  in  them  but  for 
your  own  directions.'  '  Then  my  poor  Lucy  is  to  be 
deceived  and  deserted!'  exclaimed  Mrs  Weatherhill; 
'  that  gentlest,  most  affectionate  creature,  to  be  wounded 
so  deeply  and  fatally.  Oh,  Mr  Bonnington !  you  have 
deceived  us  all!'  'You  use  strong  language,  madam. 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  ever  wilfully  deceived 
any  one,  and  there  can  bo  no  desertion  in  a  case  like  the 
present  In  one  point,  I  both  hope  and  believe  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  sure  Miss  Austin  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  bestow  her  affections  unsought;  least  of  all 
where  there  could  be  so  little  inducement  to  do  so.  I 
am  sorry,  very  sorry,  this  misunderstanding  has  oc- 
curred, as  it  must,  for  [some  time  at  least,  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Austin's  society.*  So  saying,  he 
arose,  and  bidding  Mrs  Weatherhill  good  morning, 
abruptly  quitted  the  house. 

Yet,  as  he  rode  back  to  his  lonely  mansion,  Arthur 
Bonnington,  in  recalling  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  felt  less  at  ease  in  his  mind  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. Now  that  his  attentions  to  Lucy  Austin  had 
been  remarked  upon  by  a  third  party,  they  struck  his 
own  conscience  in  a  way  they  had  never  done  before, 
and  he  felt  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame,  should 
she  have  misinterpreted  them.  Yet  Mrs  WeatherhiH's 
conduct  had  been  most  preposterous.  Had  that  lady 
had  the  discretion  to  remain  quiet,  had  she  not  pre- 
maturely spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Lucy  Austin, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  gentle  charms  of  the  fair  girl 
might  have  wakened  in  a  heart  that  deemed  itself  for 
ever  blighted  a  purer  passion  than  it  had  yet  known. 
But  Mrs  Weatherhill  could  not  be  passive ;  even  when 
things  looked  most  favourably,  she  must  interfere ;  and 
her  eagerness  in  this  instance  had  defeated  its  own 
purpose.  Arthur  Bonnington,  as  he  rode  home  that 
day,  came  to  a  conviction  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  machinations  of  an  inveterate  match-maker,  whose 
designs  it  was  an  absolute  duty  to  circumvent 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  it  with  Lucy?  She  knew  not,  till 
some  angry  expressions  from  Mrs  Weatherhill  indicated 
the  fact,  that  some  violent  and  unsatisfactory  explana- 
tion had  occurred  between  that  lady  and  Arthur  Bon- 
nington ;  and,  alas !  with  that  knowledge  came  the  bitter 
feeling  that  she  had  been  compromised  and  degraded  in 
his  opinion  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  one  who  ought 
to  have  shielded  her  delicacy  with  the  care  of  a  mother. 
She  said  nothing ;  but  her  varying  colour  and  trembling 
limbs  told  a  tale  of  mental  suffering  most  intelligible  to 
good  Miss  Sanderson,  who  happened  to  be  present  when 
the  disclosure  took  place.  With  that  tact  which  is  an 
inestimable  quality  when  united  to  kindness  of  heart, 
■be  found  a  speedy  pretext  for  withdrawing  Lucy  from 
the  room,  and  conducting  her  to  the  quiet  precincts  of 
her  own  chamber.  There  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  the 
poor  girl,  and  told  more  eloquently  than  words  the  wound 
that  her  womanly  feelings  had  received. 

Alas !  it  was  too  true  that  Lucy  had  ventured  to  love, 
before  her  affections  had  been  explicitly  sought  by  him 
tb  whom  she  had  yielded  them.  She  loved,  too,  with  a 
depth  and  tenderness  which  Mrs  Weatherhill  was  quite 
tfnable  to  appreciate.  All  her  regret  consisted  in  the  fail- 
ure of  her  project  for  a  *  good  match ;'  and  she  would  have 
expected  Lucy  to  be  consoled  at  once,  could  another  as 


apparently  suitable  have  been  found.  To  say  that  the 
station  and  wealth  of  Mr  Bonnington  had  not  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  brightness  of  the  visions  that  had 
floated  through  Lucy's  mind,  would  be  saying  too  much ; 
but  still  she  was  as  far  from  being  a  mere  speculating 
husband-seeker  as  any  one  could  possibly  be.  But  she 
had  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  whose  impulses  her 
contracted  means  had  never  yet  permitted  her  to  gratify. 
Her  father  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  but  beyond 
his  half-pay,  he  had  very  little  of  this  world's  wealth, 
and  Lucy  had  certainly  admitted  the  idea  of  his  happi- 
ness in  her  prosperity.  Still,  independent  of  all  these 
considerations,  she  had  loved  dearly  and  truly,  and  now 
her  vision — her  bright  and  happy  vision — was  dashed 
to  pieces  in  a  moment  There  was  nothing  to  hope, 
except  that  Arthur  Bonnington  would  utterly  forget 
her,  since,  as  her  awakened  fears  suggested,  he  could 
only  remember  her  with  contempt  and  disgust  Could  1 
she  have  followed  her  own  inclinations,  she  would  at  I 
once  have  returned  home :  but  Mrs  Weatherhill  opposed  I 
her  doing  so  on  two  grounds  ;  first  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  she  were  leaving  abruptly  on  Arthur  Bonnington's 
account ;  and,  secondly,  that  Mary  Gran  by,  who  was  to 
be  married  next  month,  could  by  no  means  dispense 
with  her  services  as  bride's-maid.  Mrs  Weatherhill  had 
insisted  that  Miss  Granby's  nuptials  should  be  solem- 
nised at  Alderfleld ;  and  the  family  of  the  bride,  feeling 
all  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement,  had  not  offered 
any  very  vehement  opposition  to  it 

Lucy  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  Mr  Bonnington 
again  during  her  stay,  by  his  hasty  departure  for  the 
continent ;  and  could  she  have  found  consolation  in  the 
propagation  of  an  untruth,  she  might  have  received  it 
from  the  general  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
had  left  the  country  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  of 
him.  A  few  days  after  his  interview  with  Mrs  Weather- 
hill, he  set  out  for  London,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  explore  the  beauties  and  romantic  features  of  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Germany,  a  country  he  had 
often  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  Amidst  new  scenes 
and  people,  it  was  natural  that  the  events  of  the  past 
should  rapidly  become  less  prominent  in  his  mind ; 
but  still  there  were  times  when  the  idea  would  intrude, 
that  if  Lucy  Austin  were  not  a  designing  actor  in  Mrs 
Weatherhill's  schemes,  she  had  not  been  quite  fairly 
treated ;  and  remembrances  of  her  mild  blue  eyes,  her 
varying  cheek,  and  gentle  voice,  intruded  amidst  his 
day-dreams  more  frequently  than  was  quite  consistent 
with  his  peace.  Meantime  Lucy,  under  Mrs  Weather-  , 
hill's  auspices,  was  dragged  from  scene  to  scene  of  gaiety, 
in  which  her  sick  heart  could  take  no  part,  and  was  at 
once  longing  for  and  dreading  her  return  to  her  humble 
home.  The  bitter  idea  that  she  had  been  lowered  in 
the  estimation  of  him  whose  regard  she  valued  above 
that  of  every  other  person,  was  a  sting  in  Lucy's  bosom 
for  whose  poison  there  seemed  to  be  no  cure.  The 
time  arrived  for  tho  marriage  of  Mary  Granby  and  Mr 
Scarborough,  and  Mrs  Weatherhill's  exultation  knew 
no  bounds.  Here  was  a  match  that  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  never  taken  place,  but  for  her  manage- 
ment; and  so  said  the  bride's  father,  as  he  priTatcly 
thanked  her  for  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  his  1  dear 
girl's'  welfare. 

Lucy  Austin  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  brain-fever,  or 
perish  within  a  few  months  by  the  more  insidious  in- 
roads of  consumption ;  but  if  a  broken  or  a  blighted 
heart  be  one  in  which  hope  and  happy  love  are  crushed 
for  ever,  and  whose  capacity  for  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
life,  which  youth  should  experience,  is  irretrievably  lost 
such  was  hers  from  the  time  of  her  unfortunate  visit 
to  Alderfleld.  ner  constitution  was  never  robust  and 
now,  without  being  subject  to  any  specific  disorder,  she 
gradually  fell  into  delicate  health,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
was  considered  amongst  her  friends  as  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. Her  father  died  ;  and  as  the  slender  provision  he 
had  been  able  to  make  for  her  was  insufficient  to  support 
her  in  the  house  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  She  dis- 
posed of  her  furniture,  and  went  to  board  with  a  widowed 
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female  relative  who  resided  at  a  small  watering-place 
on  the  east  coast  of  England.  She  never  revisited  Al- 
derfield,  and  her  intercourse  with  that  neighbourhood 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  an  occasional  correspondence 
with  an  old  acquaintance.  Miss  Sanderson,  for  whom 
she  retained  the  most  affectionate  regard. 

Five  or  six  years  had  now  gone  by,  and  how  had 
Mrs  Weathcrhill's  match-making  prospered  with  Mr 
and  Mrs  Scarborough  ?  Even  worse  than  poor  Lucy's 
wooing ;  for  it  was  a  mere  union  of  apparent  suitabilities, 
without  any  genuine  foundation  for  mutual  happiness. 
Mrs  Weatherhill  had  represented  Mary  Granby  to  her 
betrothed  as  a  perfect  treasure  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  certainly  in  her  father's  house,  compelled 
by  circumstances,  she  had  displayed  something  of  these 
qualities.  But  now,  as  a  wife,  she  thought  she  hod  a 
right  to  be  exempt  from  what  she  termed  'mere 
drudgery,'  and  having  an  overweening  love  of  display, 
a  considerable  stock  of  pride,  and  a  fondness  for  amuse- 
ment, she  was  disposed  to  exercise  her  activity  more  in 
spending  money  than  in  saving  it.  She  discovered,  also, 
within  a  very  short  time  after  her  marriage,  that  Scar- 
borough possessed  a  most  violent  temper,  and  to  avoid 
its  explosions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  what  she 
wished  to  have,  she  descended  to  many  mean  and  despi- 
cable subterfuges,  which,  when  detected,  were  sure  to 
draw  down  upon  her  a  double  portion  of  her  husband's 
wrath.  Besides,  he  had  a  constant  source  of  complaint  in 
the  non-payment  of  the  thousand  pounds  which  her  father 
still  retained,  and  which  no  application  could  draw 
from  him ;  and  this  subject  was  one  which  Scarborough 
never  failed  to  mention  when  he  had  any  dispute  with 
his  wife.  In  short,  constant  bickerings  soon  made 
their  home  a  wretched  one,  and  the  husband  gladly  left 
it  to  seek  society  and  amusement  elsewhere.  Mary, 
meanwhile,  was  not  sorry  for  his  frequent  absence,  as 
she  thereby  was  enabled  to  pursue  her  own  course  of 
extravagance  and  folly  with  more  freedom ;  and  the  end 
of  all  this  may  be  easily  conceived.  Scarborough  got 
into  difficulties,  lost  his  business,  fell  into  intemperate 
habits,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  after  the  gay 
bridal  fete  at  Alderfleld,  Mary  found  herself  a  widow, 
with  two  helpless  children,  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
her  husband's  relatives,  whereby  alone  she  was  kept 
from  utter  destitution. 

Arthur  Bennington's  sojourn  on  the  continent  was 
protracted  from  month  to  month,  till  it  had  even  ex- 
tended to  years,  and  when  he  did  at  last  return  to  his 
solitary  mansion,  his  visits  to  Mrs  Weatherhill  were 
few,  and  the  name  of  Lucy  Austin  never  passed  his  lips. 
But  it  happened  one  day  that  business  led  him  to  call 
on  Mr  Sanderson  the  attorney,  and  as  that  gentleman 
was  from  home,  his  cUent  requested  to  see  Miss  Sander- 
son, as  he  wished  to  leave  a  message  with  her.  He 
found  the  old  lady  sitting  in  her  little  parlour,  and  as 
he  was  announced,  she  laid  down  her  spectacles  and  an 
open  letter  she  had  been  perusing,  and  rose  to  receive 
him.  But  in  vain  she  begged  him  to  be  seated ;  he 
heard  as  though  he  heard  not,  and  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  letter,  which  seemed 
to  absorb  all  his  attention ;  for  though  it  was  years  since 
he  had  seen  it,  he  recognised  the  graceful  though  some- 
what peculiar  hand  in  which  Lucy  Austin,  years  ago, 
had  transcribed  for  him  some  pieces  of  poetry.  Great 
was  Miss  Sanderson's  surprise  when,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  trembling  voice,  her  visitor  stammered  out  the  ques- 
tion, *  If  that  were  not  the  hand-writing  of  Miss  Lucy 
Austin ?'  ' It  is,"  was  the  reply ;  'it  is  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  her  this  morning.'  Bonnington  imme- 
diately inquired  her  present  residence,  adding  to  his 
question  a  hope  that  site  was  welL    '  She  is  living  at 

L  ,'  was  the  answer.   '  I  am  sorry  to  say  her  health 

is  very  indifferent.  She  has  been  delicate  ever  since 
she  was  at  Alderfield,  some  years  ago;  and  latterly,  I 
fear,  her  illness  is  assuming  a  more  alarming  character.' 
'  Miss  Sanderson,'  said  Bonnington,  after  an  embarrassed 
pause,  '  you  are  a  friend  of  Lucy — you  have  ever  been 
so ;  for  I  well  remember  the  respect  and  regard  with 


which  she  used  to  speak  of  you,  even  in  the  early  days 
of  your  acquaintance.  I  am  anxious  to  ask  you  one 
strange  question,  and,  believe  me,  I  do  so  with  a  true 
and  single  purpose — not  from  curiosity,  or  for  any  other 
trifling  reason.  Do  you  think  that  Lucy  Austin  had 
ever  any  regard — in  one  word,  do  you  think  she  ever 
loved  me  ?'  '  You  do,  indeed,  ask  a  strange  question, 
Mr  Bonnington,'  said  Miss  Sanderson,  'and  I  scarcely 
feel  justified  in  replying  to  it ;  but,  trusting  to  your 
honour  to  keep  my  communication  sacred,  I  will  venture 
to  tell  you  that,  most  unfortunately  for  herself,  Lucy 
Austin  did  love  you— I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  say. 
far  better  than  you  deserved.'  'Better,  indeed,'  said 
Bonnington  sadly ;  '  I  must  have  seemed  false  and  heart- 
less in  her  eyes,  and  in  yours  also ;  but,  believe  me,  if  I 
did  trifle  with  her  happiness,  I  did  so  most  unwittingly. 
My  heart  had  scarcely  recovered  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  another's  faithlessness,  and  knew  not  that  her  gentle 
influence,  sweet  and  soothing  though  I  felt  it  to  be,  could 
ever  awaken  a  new  affection  within  me.  But  now  I 
know  that  this  might  have  been,  and  that  a  purer  and 
happier  love  than  I  had  known  before  might  have  arisen 
for  me,  had  not  Mrs  Weathcrhill's  premature  interference 
startled  me  from  my  dream.  By  her  coarse  intermed- 
dling she  aroused  the  suspicion  that  I  was  merely  looked 
upon  as  a  "  good  speculation,"  and  the  idea  that  Lucy 
knew  and  acquiesced  in  her  design  was  most  repulsive 
to  my  feelings.  I  determined  to  break  through  the  net 
at  once ;  I  left  England  in  the  first  heat  of  my  annoy- 
ance ;  but  I  have  never  since  met  man  or  woman  whose 
affection  could  be  to  me  what  I  now  know  Lucy  Austin's 
might  have  been !' 

iiefore  Arthur  Bonnington  left  Miss  Sanderson,  he 

had  determined  to  visit  L  without  delay,  and  if  he 

found  Lucy's  sentiments  respecting  himself  still  un- 
changed, to  offer  her  the  only  compensation  he  could 
for  the  years  of  suffering  she  had  undergone,  by  pro- 
posing to  make  her  his  wife.  In  a  few  days  his  journey 
was  accomplished,  and  he  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
humble  dwelling  that  Lucy  inhabited,  striving  to  still 
the  beatings  of  his  heart  before  he  ventured  to  raise  the 
knocker.  The  door  was  at  length  opened,  and  he  was 
shown  into  an  apartment,  evidently  prepared  with  some 
care  for  the  reception  of  an  invalid ;  whom,  his  fears  too 
plainly  told  him.  The  little  old-fashioned  sofa  was 
placed  near  the  fire,  and  piled  with  pillows;  a  small 
table  was  drawn  up  beside  it,  and  on  this  was  hud  an 
open  bible,  a  plate  with  a  few  grapes,  and  a  small  vase  of 
flowers.  In  a  few  seconds  the  door  opened,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  entered.  She  was  a  pale,  thin,  lady- 
like personage ;  and  though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  received  Arthur  with  the  greatest 
politeness.  When  informed  that  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  Miss  Austin,  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  feared 
Lucy  was  too  weak  to  see  any  one  whose  presence 
might  agitate  her ;  but  she  also  offered,  if  the  gentleman 
would  leave  his  name,  to  do  her  best  to  prepare  her 
cousin  to  see  him  on  the  following  day. 

And  on  the  morrow  they  met  ;  he  but  little 
in  outward  appearance  since  their  first  interview 
the  woods  and  ruins  of  Ilston,  she  so  wan,  so  wasted, 
so  utterly  altered,  that,  but  for  her  voice,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  blue  soft  eye,  ho  would  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised her.  It  was  a  solemn  meeting;  but  Lucy  was 
calm,  for  she  knew  that  her  destiny  was  fixed,  and  she 
dreaded  not  to  speak  of  the  past,  which  could 
no  further  influence  on  the  future.  It  was  in 
Arthur  talked  of  hope,  of  renewed  health,  of  years  of 
love  and  happiness  that  they  yet  might  pass  together. 
She  knew  it  could  never  be ;  yet  she  allowed  him  to  call 
in  further  medical  advice,  and  to  remove  her  to  a  more 
genial  climate,  feeling  that,  by  her  compliance,  she  se- 
cured to  him  the  after  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all 
had  been  done  for  her  which  could  be  done.  But  she 
told  him  these  cares  came  too  late;  and  she  told  him 

the  truth.   Six  weeks  after  his  visit  to  L  ,  Arthur 

Bonnington  saw  the  earth  laid  over  her  who,  but  for 
the  officious  meddling  of  a  match-maker,  might  have 
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been  living  hit  happy  and  honoured 
and  diffusing  blessings  around  her. 

Mrs  Weatherhill  wept  bitterly  when  Bonnington  de- 
tailed to  her  the  circumstances  of  Lucy's  death,  and  she 
had  no  defence  to  offer  when  her  own  indirect  share  in 
the  catastrophe  was  referred  to,  except  that  she  had 
'acted  for  the  best'  But  Bonningtoti's  upbraidings 
were  not  without  a  salutary  effect.  From  that  time 
forward  Mrs  Weatherhill,  as  much  from  terror  of  public 
opinion  as  remorse,  avoided  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  of  her  numerous 
1  needs  ft  Del  nc^^ifl  i  n  t-ftncp* 

A  LIBRARY—OLD  BOOKS. 

What  an  interesting  place  is  a  library  j  how  suggestive 
of  lofty,  noble,  and  solemn  thoughts !  The  well-laden 
slielves  bear  the  intellectual  labours  of  centuries.  Here 
the  past  and  the  present  commingle  peacefully;  here  the 
fiercest  and  most  uncompromising  opponents  find,  side 
by  side,  a  quiet  resting-place — no  noisy  contention  is 
heard — no  vainglorious  assertions  assail  the  ear — no 
angry  disputation  or  bitter  recrimination  disturbs  us: 
a  seductive  repose  invites  to  contemplation  and  patient 
research. 

A  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  the  mournful  arises  with 
the  thought,  that  the  busy  and  devoted  authors  of  the 
multitudinous  works  around  us  have  passed  away  for 
ever;  the  brains  that  conceived,  and  the  hands  that 
obeyed,  have  alike  returned  to  their  original  dust.  This 
feeling  is,  however,  relieved  by  tlie  consciousness  that 
the  mind  still  exists  in  the  printed  page;  that  in  all 
these  volumes,  worm-eaten  and  time-stained  though 
they  be,  we  yet  find  the  reflex  of  the  soul  of  the  writer. 
How  they  speak  of  the  industry  of  the  dead !  Here  are 
massive  tomes  with  their  thousand  pages,  before  wliich 
a  modern  would  shrink  in  dismay.  If,  externally,  they 
be  so  imposing,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  open  and 
peruse  them?  There,  amid  much  that  is  dark  and 
valueless,  we  find  yet  more  convincing  proofs  of  this 
indefatigability,  the  most  minute  detail  in  description, 
with  the  most  extensive  elaboration  of  argument ;  and 
though  we  may  Lament  that  so  much  industry  was  often 
employed  to  very  little  purpose,  yet  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed  by  the  example,  and  respect  the  memory,  of 
these  intellectual  architects  of  other  days.  Some  of  them 
caught  glimpses  of  the  glories  to  come:  their  hearts 
were  in  their  works :  a  volume  was  often  the  labour  of 
a  life;  and,  therefore,  shall  their  existence  end  only  with 
time? 

Here  we  may  see  and  trace  the  history  of  man's  ex- 
perience. Here  is  that  which  gives  him  his  present 
proud  pre-eminence.  Annihilate  the  literature  of  the 
world,  and,  although  myriads  of  busy  heads  and  hands 
would  soon  be  employed  in  the  work  of  resuscitation,  what 
a  fearful  check  would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation! Does  not  our  experience  consist  in  knowing 
how  to  avoid  error  ?  Shall  we,  then,  blame  those  whose 
writings,  like  watch-towers  and  beacons,  warn  us  from 
shoals  and  quicksands  ?  They  laboured  not  in  vain,  if 
we  can  steer  our  course  the  straighter ;  and  better  is  it 
to  f  speak  honest  error,  than  to  suppress  conscious 
Uutli.' 

Here  ambition  may  come  and  read  a  humbling  lesson ; 
here  pride  discover  its  own  bitter  recoil ;  here  the  sophist 
may  learn  truth,  and  the  dogmatist  benevolence;  here 
the  sceptic  may  resolve  his  doubts,  and  the  intolerant 
forget  his  persecutions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
good,  the  truly  great,  the  aspiring,  the  humble,  the 
persevering,  may  come,  and  all  find  their  stimulus  and 
their  reward.  Here  is  the  history  of  disappointed  hope 
and  despairing  exertion ;  here  may  we  read  how  un- 
wearied toil  went  unrewarded ;  how  men  were  so  de- 
voted to  their  studies,  that  they  forgot  family  and 
friends,  and  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  glad  face  of 
nature,  and  all  that  makes  life  joyous,  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  dark  and  dusty  rooms,  pouring  out  their 
whole  souls  upon  the  page,  ceasing  only  to  write  when 


their  hearts  stood  still— digging  their  grave  wliile  build' 
ing  their  monument. 

Here,  again,  may  we  read  of  success,  of  reward,  and 
well-earned  honours;  of  national  plaudits,  and  sculp- 
tured effigies ;  of  the  height  of  human  fame :  yet  are 
the  known  and  tho  unknown  not  unequal  at  the  close ; 
the  one  dies  where  he  has  risen — he  is  there,  no  higher ; 
the  other  passes  away,  knowing  that  his  reward  will 
come,  tliat  his  memory  will  live  for  ages,  and  grow 
brighter,  as  men  think  on  the  patient  faith  which  did 
its  work  in  obscurity.  Here  is  that  which  shall  outlast 
the  hardest  marble  ;  here  is  the  true  monumentum ;  here 
is  that  which  directs,  threatens,  cautions,  and  convinces. 
We  are  constrained  to  respect  what  we  should  other- 
wise consider  as  useless,  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  this 
there  was  at  least  intellectual  culture.  Steps  were  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  thought  was  exercised  and  ele- 
vated, and  through  good  and  evil  the  world  was  in- 
structed. Many  steps  were  inevitably  taken  in  the 
path  of  error ;  but  among  these  men  found  the  true 
basis,  adding  thought  to  thought,  inquiry  to  inquiry  ; 
until  at  last  has  arisen  that  glorious  intellectual  super- 
structure which  now  surrounds  us,  in  which  tho  dreams 
of  the  past  have  become  realities  for  the  present  and 
future. 

How  interesting  to  be  shut  up  alone  with  books! 
Alone  with  books?  Is  not  here  the  true  society?  Ufa 
certainty  no  voice  is  heard,  and  all  the  eloquence  is 
mute :  but  who  will  faint  or  grow  weary  ?  Wiiat  plea- 
sure in  exploring  shelf  after  shelf,  musing  over  dusty 
volumes,  with  their  voluminous  titles  and  quaint  phra- 
seology !  The  pleasure,  not  less  than  the  occupation,  is 
exhaustless.  Here  is  a  venerable  folio  which  the  worms 
have  not  respected,  as  innumerable  holes,  pierced 
through  the  heart  of  the  mighty  volume  from  cover  to 
cover,  abundantly  testify.  How  would  the  good  old 
author  grieve  could  he  witness  the  vermicular  havoc 
made  among  his  precious  arguments  and  impregnable 
positions !  Regretfully  we  turn  the  leaves,  and  closing 
the  book,  restore  it  to  its  place  on  the  shelf,  hoping 
that  in  a  new  edition  the  spirit  of  the  writer  may  be 
preserved  from  impending  destruction.  Now  we  come 
to  a  rare  relic— a  folio  printed  on  vellum,  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  art,  Johannes  Fust  and  Petrus  Schouffer, 
in  the  year  m.cccc.lxv.,  as  appears  by  the  colophon  ap- 
pended to  the  concluding  columns,  and  which  gives  the 
information  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  publication,  now 
always  found  on  the  title-page.  What  beauty  and  skill 
are  visible  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work ;  how 
straight  and  accurately  adjusted  are  the  columns  ;  how 
very  black  is  the  ink;  and  how  bright  and  vivid  the 
colours  of  the  illuminations !  Verily,  men  were  giants  in 
those  days ;  for  thus,  in  the  infancy,  nay,  the  very  baby- 
hood of  the  art,  did  they  create  a  work  which  may 
honourably  compete  with  the  productions  of  modern 
■idH. 

What  have  we  next?  a  title-page  whose  border  shows 
all  the  emblems  of  mortality.  At  the  top  is  a  death's 
head  standing  on  the  cross  bones,  crowned  by  an  hour- 
glass ;  on  each  side  are  skeletons,  pick-axes,  and  shovels  ; 
and  underneath  a  mortcloth,  or  some  other  symbol  of 
mourning;  within  is  printed,  'London's  Dreadful  Visi- 
tation, or  a  Collection  of  All  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for 
this  present  year,  beginning  the  27th  of  December 
1664,  and  ending  the  19th  of  December  following:  as 
also  the  general  or  whole  year's  bill,  according  to  the 
Report  made  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty.  By 
the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks  of  London.  1665.'  This 
is  indeed  a  fearful  volume,  containing  as  it  does  the 
awful  details  of  sweeping  mortality.  The  first  table  is 
for  the  week  ending  Dec.  27th,  1664,  during  which  one 
death  only  of  plague  is  recorded ;  from  this  to  the  14  th 
February  following,  no  death  from  this  disease  again 
occurs,  when  one  more  is  registered,  and  again  but  one 
until  the  9th  May,  when  the  number  of  deaths  is  9,  and 
the  register  states,  '  parishes  clear  of  the  plague,  126  ; 
parishes  infected,  4.'  On  the  16th  May  the  deaths  are 
3,  and  '  parishes  infected,  2.'   The  week  following  the 
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deaths  are  17,  and  'parishes  inflected,  5.'  From  this 
time  the  mortality  increases  with  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  weather;  for  on  the  20th  June  the  deaths  are  168 ; 
Jnly  4th,  470;  18th,  1089;  August  1st,  2010;  15th, 
3880;  29th,  6102;  September  5th,  6988;  19th,  7165; 
at  which  date  the  mortality  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
the  'parishes  clear  of  the  plague  are  4;  parishes  in- 
fected, 126.'  On  the  Sd  October  the  deaths  hare  dimi- 
nished to  4929  ;  17th,  2665;  31st,  1031.  'Parishes  in- 
fected, 97.'  The  succeeding  week  shows  an  increase,  the 
deaths  being  1414.  'Parishes  infected,  110.'  On  the 
21st  Norember  the  deaths  are  652 ;  December  5,  210 ; 
and  on  the  19th.  at  which  date  the  book  ends,  281. 

•  Parishes  clear  of  the  plague,  62 ;  parishes  infected,  68.' 
From  the  general  bill  for  the  whole  year,  we  find  that 
the 

Total  of  all  the  christenings  was  -  9,967 
Total  of  all  the  burials  this  year/  -  97,306 
Whereof,  of  the  plague,    -      -      -  68,596 

There  are  some  curious  entries  in  the  list  of  diseases 
and  causes  of  death :  for  instance—*  Chrisomes  and  in- 
fants for  the  year,  1258;  meagrom  and  headach,  12; 
rising  of  the  lights,  397  ;  stopping  of  the  stomach,  332  ; 
collide  and  winde,  134 ;  frighted,  23  ;  griping  in  the 
guts,  1288 ;  starred  at  the  Wnte  Lyon  prison,  at  St 
George,  in  Southwark,  1  j  starred  at  nurse  (at  St 
Maudlin,  in  Old  Fish  Street),  1 ;  kild,  3— one  at  St 
Mary,  Newington,  one  with  a  cart  at  St  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  and  one  with  wrastling  at  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster; hanged  herself  at  St  Maudlin,  Milk  Street, 
being  distracted,  1.'  At  the  foot  of  each  of  the  weekly 
tables  the  price  of  bread  is  thus  stated — '  The  Amize  of 
Bread  *et  forth  by  ordtr  of  the  Lord  Maior  and  Court  of 
Aldermen.  A  penny  wheaten  loaf  to  contain  eleven 
ounces,  and  three  halfpenny  white  loares  the  like 
weight this  in  December:  but  in  March  following  the 
weight  has  fallen  to  'nine  ounces  and  a  half,'  which 
next  rises  to  '  ten  ounces ;'  falls  again  to  '  nine  ounces 
and  a  half;'  and  at  the  termination  of  the  year  is  '  ten 
ounces  and  a  half.'  What  is  meant  by  'white  loaves,' 
in  distinction  from  '  wheaten  loares  ?  Were  the  for- 
mer identical  with  what  are  known  at  the  present  day 
as  ' seconds?' 

Here  is  another  book,  on  the  first  leaf  of  which  is 
a  warrant  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth, 
securing  the  copyright  of  the  work  by  the  declaration— 
'  Thursday  the  8th  of  February  1654.  A  t  the  Council  at 
Whitehall.  Ordered  by  his  highness  the  Lord  Protector, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons do,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  print,  or  reprint  a 
book  intituled,'  &c.  The  work  itself  is  on  the  *  Sires 
and  Lengths  of  Rigging  for  Ships,'  and  is  dedicated  in 
the  foUowing  terms:—'  To  his  Highness,  Oliver,  Lord 
Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging.  May  it  pleaee  your 
higknes*.  the  subject  of  this  book  being  an  extraction  of 
that  nature  as  was  never  formerly  extant  in  the  navy : 

*  *  I  could  do  no  less  in  duty  than  offer  my  pains 
and  naval  observations  unto  your  highness  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  once  far  above  my  thoughts  (I  must  con- 
fess) to  tender  this  work  (because  mean)  to  so  eminent 
a  personage,  till  I  considered  it  was  yours  dejure. 

I  remain,'  &c. 

In  the  index  we  meet  with  names  of  vessels  illustra- 
tive of  the  age  in  which  they  were  built  There  is  a 
pinnace,  the  '  Nichodemus ;'  and  frigates,  the  '  Speaker, 
Fairfax,  Newberry,  Marstonmoor,  Worcester,  and  Fore- 
sight :'  the  Nichodemus,  we  are  told,  was  built  in  1636, 
but  that  'the  rest  of  ships  and  frigates  were  built  so 
lately,  that  there  needs  no  record.' 

Apropos  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  next  volume  pro- 
fesses to  be  by  its  title,  the  '  bcmp  :  or  an  exact  Col- 
lection of  the  Choycett  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to 


*  In  the  report  of  the  rem»trar  rencr*!  for  1842,  we  learn  that  tho 
mortality  In  tie  metropolis,  with  a  population  of  1,875,493, 
4S.171. 


the  late  times.  By  the  most  Eminent  Wits,  from 
anno  1639  to  anno  1661.'  The  frontispiece  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  that  day :  a  tall 
gibbet  is  seen,  from  which  a  rump  of  beef,  showing  a 
few  inches  of  the  tail,  hangs  suspended  by  a  chain  over 
a  blazing  fire ;  around  stand  several  individuals  ' 
fagots,  and  stirring  the  fire  with  long  forks,  the 
Rump  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  each  one ;  on  the  next 
page,  right  and  left,  are  the  figures  of  a  Puritan  and  a 
Covenanter,  habited  in  most  exaggerated  garments, 
holding  a  written  paper  in  their  hands,  and  each  stand- 
ing on  a  pedestal ;  between  them  is  a  preacher  in  a  tub, 
holding  forth  to  a  congregation  disposed  in  various 
attitudes  around  him ;  one  of  them  holds  a  banner  on 
which  are  drawn  six  rats  rampant;  at  the  foot  is  a 
vignette,  where  an  equestrian  cavalier  appears  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and,  supported  by  an  angel,  is  driving 
several  naked  beings  into  a  smoking  abyss ;  the  utmost 
terror  and  consternation  are  depicted  on  their  coun- 
tenances ;  the  foremost  of  the  party  is  only  visible,  from 
his  legs  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  gulf  into 
which  he  is  falling  headlong,  while  the  last  of  the 
group  is  decorated  with  a  tail,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
rapid  flight,  retains  a  most  remarkable  curl  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Turning  to  the  preface,  we  find  the  collection 
likened  to  a  '  bundle  of  rod  da ;  not  like  those  of  the 
Roman  con  mills,  for  these  are  the  signs  of  a  no-govern- 
ment;' then  cornea  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
Rump,  concluded  by  the  hope  that  strife  will  ce 
all '  show  duty  to  so  excellent  a  king.'  A  few 
from  the  volume  will  show  that  our  ancestors  were  as 
well  skilled  in  calling  names,  and  in  making  the  white 
black,i 


C  And 


And  hiy  then  ujtgom. 

Well  exert- Ue  within  the 
And  teach  beneath  a  tree. 

We'll  make  a  jmijrit  of  a  catk. 
And  key  then  up  go  urn.' 


'  Old  Oi.itsk'*  fane  to 
Oh  no,  I  do  mlatake; 
Jlee'i  none  in  a 

Over  the  ferry 


.1 


Did  read  1 

That  made  him  to  roar. 
When  he  came  a-tdioar, 
For  being  the  Lord-Prvttcior.' 

The  next  is  from  a  piece  entitled  the 

•:'- 


Character  of  s 


■  WTiat'g  ho  that  doth  high  < 
Aa  often  aa  hU  yea  and  nay, 

And  with  the  kins  confounded. 
And  dare  maintain  that  Master  Pym 
Is  fitter  for  the  crown  than  him  ? 
Oh,  »uch  a  roguc'a  a  Roundhead.' 

The  language  of  many  of  the  songs,  as  applied  to  the 
Rump,  is  coarse  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and 


well  portrays  the  bitter  feelings  with  which  it 
garded  by  the  cavaliers,  and  all  those  inimical  to  the 
cause  whose  progress  raised  Cromwell  to  the  Protec- 
torate. 

Pausing  on,  we  come  to  well-printed  copies  of  Domes- 
day Book,  that  monument  of  the  care  and  industry  with 
which  our  Norman  invaders  valued  and  divided  their 
newly-conquered  possessions.  Ancient  rolls,  charters, 
household  books,  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  are  found  in 
the  same  division.  Among  them  we  see  a  book  of  anti- 
quated appearance,  and  taking  it  up,  discover  it  to  be 
the  work  of  the  father  of  English  poetry,  by  the  father 
of  English  printing ;  it  is  glorious  old  Carton's  edition 
of  Chaucer,  printed  by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
rude  are  the  cuts,  and  coarse  the  paper,  but  the  ink  is 
bright  and  black,  and  completely  eclipses  the  repara- 
tions made  with  the  pen  in  later  times:  grateful 
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is  it  to  torn  over  the  leaves,  and  think  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  mechanical  labour*  which  called  them  into 
existence.  How  the  mind  travels  back  to  the  days  when 
our  joyous  old  bard  wrote  his  '  remenaunte  of  the  pyl- 
gremage,'  sitting  under  the  shady  trees  of  rural  Don- 
nington,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  his  '  doc  tour  in 

;  physik,'  who  '  knewe  the  cause  of  every  maladye,'  and 
his  4  good  man  of  religyon,'  whose  character  and  virtues 
have  only  been  equalled  by  the  pastor  of  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village:  then  the  bright  sun  shone  upon  a 

,  land  rich  in  natural  beauties,  when  forests  were  plenty 
and  factories  few;  when  the  merry  morrice-dancers 
wended  their  way  over  hill  and  dale,  carrying  mirth  and 
frolic  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  their  light  heels  and 
lighter  hearts  securing  them  ever  a  welcome ;  when  tall 
Maypoles  were  decked  with  garlands  to  hail  the  coming 
of  the  blithest  month  of  spring,  and  maidens,  shy,  yet 
not  unwilling,  smiling  and  gay  as  the  wild  flower- 
wreaths  woven  in  their  hair,  were  led  by  happy  swains 
to  the  nimble  dance ;  then  rose  the  revelry  of  mirth,  and 
loud  and  far  the  joyous  song  resounded— 

*  SunuiJcr  in  yeomen  in* 
Loud  fltnjptli  ouckow.* 

But  we  are  digressing— not  in  the  green  woods  are 
we,  but  still  in  the  library,  not  the  less  willing  to  resume 
our  search  for  its  treasures,  for  all  our  random  flight  to 
days  of  olden  time.  This  is  an  old  book  on  astronomy, 
by  Sacrobosco,  which,  if  the  imprint  mislead  us  not,  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1538  by  Bimoneua  Colincnu :  the  title- 
page  shows  us  at  one  glance  the  solar  system  as  then 
understood.  The  printer  seems  to  have  been  properly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  subject,  for  the 
subordinate  portions  are  all  in  keeping :  on  a  scroll  at 
the  top  are  the  words  Typos  vntversi  oasis,  and  at  the 
bottom,  on  a  similar  scroll,  Axttor  incobit  anim*  bvb 
DSAonra  mtxdi.  A  man  in  a  flowing  dress,  reclining  on 
the  ground,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  right  hand,  is 
represented  as  contemplating  the  spheres  above  him, 
and  an  attendant  is  standing  at  his  feet  with  a  flat  cap 
on  his  head,  the  coduceus  of  Mercury  in  his  hand,  and  a 
short  sword  at  his  side ;  he  is  pointing  to  the  words  on 
the  lower  scroll  The  earth  is  here  shown  as  the  centre 
of  the  system,  and  is  of  prodigious  size  when  compared 
with  the  sun  and  other  planets.  It  is  not  merely  repre- 
sented by  a  circle,  but  is  mapped  out,  its  respective  por- 
tions being  indicated  by  the  words  Terba,  Aqva  ;  rest- 
ing on  the  outer  edge  of  this  is  a  cloudy  circle  of  still 
greater  diameter,  on  which  appears  the  word  Ana ;  out- 
side of  this  is  another  circle,  consisting  of  fire  and  forked 
flames,  pointed  out  by  the  word  Ioms.  Immediately 
beyond  this  circle  of  Are  is  the  orbit  of  the  moon; 
she  is  indicated  by  the  word  Luna,  and  is  drawn  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  her  surface  illuminated.  The 
next  in  order  is  Mercuri ,  then  Venus,  then  Sol,  which  is 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  larger  than  the  planets,  with 
rays  diverging  from  it  in  every  direction :  beyond  the 
sun  is  Mars,  then  Jupiter,  and  last,  Satwmus,  outside  of 
|  whose  orbit  is  a  circle  studded  with  stars  of  different 
i  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  called  the  Firmamcntum.  A 
horizontal  line  stretches  across  the  whole,  and  is  speci- 
fied as  the  Oriion  Rectus,  having  at  its  extremities  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles;  the  Tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn  are  drawn  at  right  angles  with  this  line ; 
and  midway  between  them  is  a  similar  line,  called  the 
Aequinoctialis ;  this,  where  it  bisects  the  Orizon  Rectus, 
is  in  turn  divided  by  the  Zodiacus,  which  is  seen  stretch- 
ing from  one  tropic  to  the  other. 

The  work  itself  contains  various  plates,  representing 
old  instruments,  and  the  method  of  using  them.  As  in 
many  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  geometrical 
'  problems  are  all  drawn  in  the  margin :  this  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  service,  being  thickly  interspersed  with 
marginal  manuscript  notes,  in  a  very  small  and  neat 
hand.  What  interest  this  volume  possesses,  when  we 
compare  its  fanciful  theories  and  abstruse  demonstra- 
tions with  the  practical  achievements  of  astronomical 
science  in  our  own  times,  and  of  which  still  greater 


ablef  ^^"^  fleU  beiDg  UmitteM  lUimit" 
Here  is  another :  a  collection  of  the  oldest  known 
astronomical  tables,  which  date  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  first  collected  and  printed  at  Venice  in 
1492,  by  the  authority  of  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile. 
While  we  appreciate  the  skill  shown  by  many  of  these 
old  writers,  we  are  often  surprised  or  afflicted  at  the 
superstition  and  stupid  wonder  apparent  in  many  of 
their  treatises.  This  fact  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
quotation  of  a  few  of  the  titles: — '  Poor  Robin's  opinion 
of  the  present  blazing  star  appearing  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  heavens  this  present  year,  1677,  which  is  far 
more  remarkable  than  any  before  of  that  nature.* 
'Wonderful  stars  and  blazing  comets.'  'Comets  the 
messengers  of  divine  vengeance.'  Still,  from  all  this 
mixture  of  truth  and  error  much  good,  as  before  ob- 
served, has  arisen ;  the  publication  of  error  has  enabled 
us  to  avoid  similar  mistakes,  and  so  far  has  added  to 
our  experience. 

We  have  looked  so  long,  that  our  eye  and  brain  are 
almost  weary  ol  reaawg  title  attcr  title;  we  win  tnere- 
fore  take  a  hasty  glance  over  the  various  divisions, 
rather  to  see  what  yet  remains  in  store  for  us,  than  to 
describe.  First,  there  is  a  splendid  collection  of  anato- 
mical works,  from  the  darkness  of  old  theories  and  un- 
certain principles,  to  the  light  of  modern  truth  and  ex- 
perience. Mathematics  come  next;  and  verily  their 
name  is  Legion,  for  they  are  many.  Here  are  voyages 
and  travels,  from  those  of  lbn  Batuta,  Vespucius,  Co- 
lumbus, Marco  Polo,  and  others,  down  to  the  great 
national  expeditions  of  recent  days ;  here  are  scientific 
works  in  every  department,  and  in  every  language  of 
Europe ;  here  are  pleasure  and  pride  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  student — the  mere  lover  of  literature  may  reap 
a  harvest.  Is  it  not  cheering  to  find  that  in  science  all 
nationality  is  forgotten,  scientific  men  look  on  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  send  their  books,  as  precious  things 
dedicated  to  the  mistress  they  serve,  from  one  to  the 
other  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  globe  ?  If  such  be 
tne  iniits  oi  Bcientinc  researcn,  wuat  may  we  not  nope 
for  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion,  whose  claims  are 
more  vital  and  higher— whose  results  sublime  and  im- 
perishable. 

We  have  not  yet  done :  said  we  not  well  the  subject 
is  exhaustless!  Our  'library  is  dukedom  large  enough;' 
but  for  the  present  we  refrain,  hoping  to  resume  our 
gossip  about  old  books  before  we  are  much  older. 


ADULTERATED  MILK. 

The  inhabitants  of  large  cities  are  constantly  complain- 
ing, and  with  very  good  reason,  that  the  article  sold  to 
them  under  the  name  of  milk  is  systematically  adulte- 
rated. The  udder  of  the  cow  supplies  merely  the  basis 
of  the  compound;  water,  and  certain  foreign  substances 
to  give  it  the  requisite  whiteness,  forming  the  other  in- 
gredients. The  colouring  matter  is  made  from  things 
of  which  the  public  at  large  have  very  little  notion. 
The  prevailing  belief  regarding  the  London  milk  manu- 
facturers is,  that  chalk  is  their  favourite  pigment  Their 
brethren  of  Paris,  however,  employ  a  more  extensive 
range  of  adulterating  substances — such  as  flour,  plaster 
of  Paris,  calves'  lights,  and  a  still  more  extraordinary 
animal  substance,  namely,  dogs'  brains. 

This  system  of  adulteration  is  the  more  abominable, 
when  we  consider  that  of  all  species  of  food  proper  for 
the  support  of  human  life,  milk  is  the  most  useful.  It 
is  unlike  any  other  aliment  in  this  respect— that  it  has 
the  power  of  sustaining  life  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  sort  of  sustenance,  Though  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  yet  nature  can  be  fully  sustained  by 
milk,  were  he  reduced  to  have  nothing  else  to  sustain 
him.    Its  consumption,  therefore,  is  very  great  in 
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every  part  of  the  world  except  in  China,  where  it  is 
never  used  as  a  beverage.  It  lias  been  computed  that 
the  average  consumption  of  milk  in  Paris,  during  the 
year  1837,  was  about  15,000  gallons  per  day.  What  the 
daily  consumption  of  London  may  be,  is  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained. If  we  reckon  it  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  two  citic-4.  about  30,000  gallons  of  milk  may  be 
consumed  every  day  iu  the  great  metropolis. 

In  Paris,  everything  is  done,  from  the  highest  function 
of  government  to  the  pettiest  public  convenience,  by  an 
'  administration.'  Hence  the  purveyance  of  milk  to  the 
Parisians  is  effected  by  an  '  administratis,'  which  was 
formed  by,  and  remains  under  the  surveillance  of. 
Monsieur  the  prefect  of  police.  The  whole  country 
around  the  capital  is  laid  under  contribution  to  supply 
it  with  milk,  some  of  which  comes  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles.  The  details  of  this  important  administration 
are  as  follows: — In  certain  villages  near  to  Paris  are 
situated  large  establishments,  which  serve  as  depots  for 
the  reception  and  distribution  of  milk.  Of  the  largest, 
one  belongs  to  M.  Delanos  at  Cormeille-en-VLxen,  on  the 
road  to  Dieppe,  and  another  to  M.  Delacour  at  Envcry. 
From  each  of  these  central  establishments  (latteries  cen- 
trales) a  number  of  light  carts  are  despatched  twice  a- 
day,  to  collect  the  milk  from  the  different  farmers, 
each  having  a  round  or  district  of  its  own.  These 
vehicles  start  and  arrive  with  tbe  punctuality  of  a  clock, 
so  that,  if  the  country  people  arc  not  ready  with  their 
quota  of  milk  at  the  minute  the  collector  calls,  they  lose 
the  sale  of  it  These  collections  arc  so  manage*!,  that 
each  charioteer  arrives  at  the  central  depot  with  his 
milky  freight  exactly  at  the  same  hour.  A  certain  por-  I 
tion  of  it  is  retained  in  the  house  to  be  converted  into  ' 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the  rest  is  sent  on  direct 
to  Paris.  MM.  Delacour  and  Delanos  have  distributed 
throughout  the  capital  a  vast  number  of  little  milk 
shops,  which  their  friend  the  prefect  of  police  has  placed 
in  such  parts  of  the  town  as  will  prevent  rivalry  be- 
tween them  ;  so  that  each  of  these  great  milkmen  has  a 
separate  territory,  over  which— in  the  matter  of  milk — 
he  despotically  presides.  From  these  local  depots  (Zai- 
teries)  the  public  obtain  their  milk  with  a  punctuality 
quite  equal  to  that  with  which  they  receive  letters 
through  the  post  M.  Delacour  rents  above  seventy  of 
these  small  shops ;  but  the  older  established,  M.  Delanos, 
Ixwists  of  nearly  double  that  number.  There  are,  besides, 
smaller  proprietors  iu  direct  correspondence  (by  rail- 
road and  other  public  conveyances)  with  cowfeeders  and 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  M.  Lenoir,  an 
eminent  statist  computes  that  in  1837,  about  8,760.000 
francs  (above  L.350,400)  were  spent  for  milk  in  Paris. 

The  milk-trade  of  London  has,  like  that  of  Paris,  its 
great  proprietors.  Of  cow-kcepers,  the  representatives 
of  the  late  Mr  Rhodes  of  the  Hampstcad  Road,  and  of  Mr 
Laycock  of  Islington,  must  be  considered  as  the  aristo- 
cracy. There  was  a  tradition  respecting  the  former 
gentleman's  establishment  which  may  serve  to  show  its 
magnitude  :  namely,  that  to  many  as  a  thousand  cows 
could  never  be  maintained  upon  it ;  for  so  sure  as  the 
thousandth  was  added  to  the  stock,  one  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  died,  so  as  to  leave  that  exact 
number  alive,  and  no  more.  The  herd  of  the  Islington 
proprietor  is,  we  have  been  told,  equally  large.  There 
are,  betidas,  lesser  cowfeeders,  whose  stock  varies  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  head. 

To  the  establishments  of  the  larger  suburban  proprie- 
tors milk-retailers  repair  twice  a-day,  purchase  the  ar- 
ticle at  the  wholesale  price,  take  it  to  their  own  home*, 
where—  unless  the  craft  bo  much  libelled— the  quantity 
is  much  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  before 
delivered  to  the  public  The  London  milk-trade,  then, 
is  divided  into  two  great  branches,  consisting  of  those 
who  keep  cows,  and  those  who  merely  sell  milk.  Some- 
times, however,  these  two  departments  are  united, 
and  tbo  same  individual  retails  the  pro. hire  of  his 
stock,  which,  in  an  overcrowded  city  like  Lon- 


don, is  almost  universally  stall-fed.  The  denizen  of 
the  provinces,  while  threading  his  way  through  a 
dense,  close,  and  pestiferous  neighbourhood,  may  be  oc- 
casionally startled,  while  peeping  into  a  cellar,  or  what 
was  once  a  parlour,  to  behold  a  cow  or  two  tied  up  to  a 
sort  of  manger,  there  in  all  probability  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  Uvea,  never  having  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  a  green  field  since  the  days  of  their 
calfhood.  The  milk  yielded  by  these  unlucky  animals 
must  be  of  a  very  inferior  description ;  yet  even  that  is 
adulterated.  According  to  the  occupation  abstract  of 
the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
feeding  cows  and  selling  milk  was  2764. 

It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  stigmatise  the  whole  of  these 
individuals  as  deteriorating  the  article  they  deal  in ;  for, 
doubtless,  a  great  many  are  honest  traders,  and  do  not 
sophisticate  their  milk.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
some  in  this  line  of  business,  lest  they  should  be  sus- 
pected of  the  practice,  drive  their  cows  about  the 
streets,  and  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  commo- 
dity by  milking  the  poor  beast  before  the  customers' 
eyes.  Yet  adulteration  must  be  very  generally  carried 
on,  else  'the  chalk  and  water  of  London'  could  never 
have  so  firmly  established  itself  as  a  proverb  as  it  has 
done.  It  is  said  of  a  celebrated  comedian,  that  when 
he  first  came  to  London  from  the  rural  districts,  he 
imagined  that  real  milk  was  unattainable ;  and  finding 
the  chalk  and  water  supplied  to  him  as  such  very  badly 
mixed,  he  one  morning,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
presented  two  vessels  to  the  milk -seller,  saying,  'he 
would,  if  convenient,  take  the  ingredients  separate,  for 
he  preferred  mixing  them  himself.'  As  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  milk  in  London,  we 
may  instance  the  fact  that  in  noblemen's  families, 
where  the  consumption  is  great  tbe  supply  is  drawn 
directly  from  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  great  tavern  and  hotel  keepers  have  taken  dairy 
farms  on  their  own  account  in  despair  of  obtaining 
genuine  articles  by  other  means. 

It  roust  not  however,  be  inferred  that  I<ondon  is 
the  only  place  where  milk  is  adulterated.  With  all 
tbe  centralising  regulations  of  the  Paris  police,  the 
article  is  very  largely  vitiated  in  that  city,  and,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  in  every  other  place  where  the  de- 
mand for  the  nutritious  aliment  is  great  Many  have 
been  the  efforts  to  suppress  this  fraudulent  manufac- 
ture ;  but  hitherto  they  have  proved  abortive.  Lately, 
however,  science  has  aided  in  the  detection,  and  a  cer- 
tain Dr  Donne  has  invented  two  instruments,  by  one 
of  which  the  proportion  of  water  added  to  any  quan- 
tity of  milk  cau  be  readily  found  out  while  the  other 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  relative  richness  of  cream. 
The  first  will  prove  of  essential  value  not  only  to  the 
London  public,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  large  cities. 
It  is  called  a  lactometer,  and  consists  of  upright  tubes 
of  glass  placed  one  within  the  other.  The  suspected 
milk,  poured  into  this  simple  machine,  very  soon  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  adulterating  water,  the  proportion 
of  which  to  the  rest  of  the  liquid  shows  itself  by  means 
of  a  scale  of  degrees  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  tube. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  hawk-eyed  police 
of  Paris  have  adopted  the  invention  as  a  detective  power, 
but  a  paragraph  from  a  Belgian  journal  assures  us  that 
the  Brussels  officials  have.  On  the  27th  of  last  June,  a 
body  of  police,  armed  with  lactometers,  posted  them- 
selves at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  condemned  and  seized 
no  fewer  than  eighty  large  cans  of  milk.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  tlie  denizens  of  Brussels  have  sub- 
sequently had  no  cause  to  complain  of  being  supplied 
with  bad  milk.  Thanks  to  Dr  Donne,  his  lactometet, 
and  the  municipal  police,  they  get  the  full  benefit  of 
some  of  the  finest  milch  cows  in  the  world,  which  feed 
upon  the  unequalled  pastures  of  the  Belgian  meadow- 
land. 

The  lactometer  would  be  a  useful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  public.  By  it  they  would  at  least 
be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  water  they  are  made 
to  drink  in  their  milk,  and  thus,  by  discovering  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  adulteration,  gradually  remedy  it  We  hare 
not  seen  cither  of  the  learned  Donne's  machines,  and 
•re  indebted  for  a  description  and  figures  of  them  to 
the  86th  number  of  L' Illustration  Journal  Universd. 


THE  POOR  IN  SCOTLAND. 

4  Take  nothing  from  the  rich,  and  give  that  to  the  poor ;' 
such  was  the  precis  which  a  wit  gave  us  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  Scottish  clerical  orator 
with  regard  to  the  management  and  support  of  the  desti- 
tute ;  and,  satirical  as  it  sounds,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
great  measure  the  maxim  acted  upon  in  our  country  in 
that  great  branch  of  social  polity.  The  benevolent  in 
England  are  continually  crying  out  against  the  poor-law 
of  1834  as  stingy  and  unfeeling.  Would  that  they  would 
turn  a  little  of  their  spare  philanthropy  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed,  and  endeavour  to  shame  the  wealthier  classes 
of  Scotland  out  of  the  ten-times  more  merciless  system 
which  prevails  there.  A  measure  one-half  so  bountiful 
as  the  English  law  would  be  felt  by  the  Scottish  poor 
as  an  unheard-of  blessing.  Let  the  kind-hearted  Eng- 
lishman but  consider  for  a  moment  the  condition  of 
a  destitute  old  woman,  with  a  parish  allowance  vary- 
ing from  la,  3d.  down  to  5tL  a- week;  a  widow  with 

i  seven  young  children  expected  to  live  on  3s.  6d.  a-weck, 
or  one  with  five  helpless  orphans  offered  (Stobo, 

I  Peebles-shire)  10s.  per  quarter.  This  as  a  specimen 
of  the  country  parishes  in  the  Lowlands.  Let  him 
further  consider,  as  an  example  of  a  city  parish,  the 
managers  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  giving  widows 
with  large  families  4s.  and  5s.  a-month.  An  old  woman, 
known  to  the  present  writer — one  who  has  seen  better 
days,  and  is  now  scarcely  able  even  for  so  light  a  work 
as  sewing — this  poor  woman,  burdened  with  a  grown-up 
fatuous  daughter,  can  only  get  from  the  managers  of  that 
charity  4s.  a-month.*  The  Canongate  parish  tries  to  get 
rid  of  its  paupers  with  6<l  a- week,  and  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  to 
persons  with  large  families ;  or  offers  to  take  them  into 
the  workhouse,  expecting  they  will  refuse,  and  knowing 
that  there  is  not  accommodation  for  them.  And  these 
beneficences  are  given  to  only  a  few  out  of  the  mas*  of  the 
destitute.  The  great  majority  in  large  towns  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  any  public  relief.  In  the  Highlands, 
their  case  is  even  worse ;  for  there,  a  regular  aliment  to 
any  number  of  paupers  hardly  exists.  Where  anything 
is  given,  it  only  marks  the  illiberality  of  the  system  :  for 
instance,  an  old  woman  will,  in  some  parishes,  have  an 
allowance  of  5s.  or  even  3s.  a-year !  Pauper  lunatics  are 
there  taken  care  of  by  their  friends,  with  parochial  as- 
sistance (Shaldag,  Ross-shire)  never  reaching  10s.  per 
annum !  After  knowing  these  things,  can  any  philan- 
thropic Englishman  say  another  word  about  the  rigours 
of  the  English  poor-law,  till  he  has  taken  some  pains  to 
see  a  remedy  applied  to  the  infinitely  more  clamant 
miseries  endured  by  his  brethren  and  fellow-subjects  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island? 

How  is  it  that  such  things  exist  in  a  moral  country  like 

{  Scotland  ?  Simply  because  it  is  almost  a  universal  belief 
in  Scotland,  that  regular  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
poor  causes  the  humbler  classes  to  depend  upon  and  claim 

1  that  provision,  instead  of  pursuing  a  course  of  self-help- 
fulness. There  is,  therefore,  everywhere  a  great  objection 
to  assessment  Lately,  the  newspapers  gave  an  account 
of  a  public  meeting  in  Thurso,  to  consider  if  they  should 
introduce  such  a  system ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  read 
without  a  smile  the  sentiments  expressed  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  if  a  great  moral  blight  were  impending :  it  was 
stated  that,  if  the  claim  at  one  particular  pauper,  a  widower 
with  a  charge  of  children,  should  be  found  irresistible, 
then  they  must  submit  to  this  awful  evil ;  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  It  has  since  been  imposed,  the  widower  hav- 


•  Thi.  woman  kj  to  the  flaxen-haired  '  Chlori. 1  whom  Hum, 
celebrates  In  no  fewer  than  nine  songa.  The  njwoci*tion»  of  such  a 
picture  of  luxurious  beauty  preserved  In  immortal  verse,  with  the 

i  emaciation  and  misery  which  crime  under  our  attention  in  this 

:   caae,  it,  we  need  not  amy,  extremely  affecting. 


ing  decided  the  case !  What  makes  this  the  more  strik- 
ing is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  deplorers  of  the  coming 
assessment  was  a  landed  gentleman  whom,  from  other 
evidence,  we  find  to  be  a  main  support  of  the  parish 
poor  by  his  private  charity ;  showing  that  false  doctrine, 
not  selfishness,  chiefly  operates.  And  yet  in  the  unos- 
sessed  parishes,  excepting  in  the  Highlands,  a  certain 
(it  may  be  inadequate)  sum  is  as  regularly  raised  for 
the  poor  as  if  there  were  an  assessment.  Only,  it 
comes  exclusively  from  the  benevolent,  while  the  stingy 
escape.  For  example,  a  miser  in  a  town  known  to 
us  has  forty  thousand  pounds :  he  never  gives  a  penny 
towards  the  voluntarily-raised  funds  for  the  poor.  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  western  islands,  consisting 
of  several  parishes,  and  yielding  a  rental  of  L  16,000, 
never  sends  anything  to  the  poor  of  those  parishes. 
This  protection  of  the  stingy  rich  the  Scotch  hold  to 
as  a  point  of  great  importance.  Raise  money  at  kirk 
doors,  by  ladies'  sales,  by  voluntary  subscription — thus 
burdening  the  kind-hearted  only  —  anything  rather 
tli an  the  equitable  mode  of  assessment  Another 
great  maxim  in  Scotland  is,  stave  off  the  poor  as  long 
as  possible.  Let  the  effecting  of  a  lodgment  on  the 
roll  be  as  difficult  as  boarding  an  enemy's  cutter.  For 
tliis  end,  all  expedients  are  held  fair.  Bandy  the  poor 
man  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  weary  him  out,  let  him 
find  neighbours  only  a  shade  better  off  than  himself 
to  give  him  food;  trust  he  may  die  in  the  meantime 
— for,  once  let  him  *  upon  the  roll,'  and  he  will  be  as 
durable  as  an  annuitant  It  may  well  excite  surprise 
in  other  quarters,  that  a  clergyman  or  other  manager 
of  the  poor  in  Scotland  will  often  give  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  put  off  a  clamorous  applicant  for  the 
honours  of  the  roll ;  thus  suffering  a  kind  of  pecuniary 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  his  principle.  One  regular 
pretext  against  admission  to  '  the  roll '  in  Scotland  is 
bad  character.  '  The  worthless  poor  should  be  kept  at 
bay,'  says  a  great  Scottish  authority  on  this  subject, 
with  a  naivete  which  will  be  admired  in  England.  Be- 
longing to  a  dissenting  body  is  said  to  be  often  held  a 
disqualification.  In  fact  the  generality  of  the  Scottish 
people  have  not  as  yet  the  slightest  notion  of  a  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  being  an  object  in  which  the  comma-  ■ 
nity  as  well  as  the  poor  is  interested.  Tlicy  see  not  how  1 
misery  begets  misery,  and  how  the  wretchedness  of  the  ,' 
lowly  becomes  the  destruction  of  the  comfort  and  even 
in  many  instances  the  lives,  of  the  affluent  They  there- 
fore blindly  seek  only  to  minimise  pauper  allowances, 
and  think  every  object  is  gained  when  they  can  induce 
a  human  being  to  sink  into  a  beggar  or  a  criminal,  in- 
stead of  becoming  an  immediate  burden  upon  the  regu- 
lated lwunty  of  the  more  fortunate. 

All  these  points  we  find  admirably  illustrated  in  a  re- 
cent pamphlet  by  Dr  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  bearing  re- 
ference to  the  late  report  of  certain  commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland.*  These  commissioners  amassed  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  evidence,  calculated  to  show  to  any 
candid  mind  the  imperfect  system  of  relief  for  the  poor 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  But  they  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Scotch  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  the  very 
classes  whose  prejudices  on  this  subject  are  most  noto- 
rious, and  they  accordingly  reported  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory style.  It  is  to  remedy  their  failure,  and  present 
a  just  report  from  the  evidence,  that  Dr  Alison  has  ouce 
more  taken  up  the  pen ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  by  doing  so,  he  has  performed  a  service  as 
worthy  as  it  is  laborious.  He  has  thoroughly  exposed 
the  fallacies  so  generally  entertained  on  the  subject, 
and  shown  that  the  present  penurious  system  only  sends 
the  poor  abroad  upon  society  as  mendicants,  and  gene- 
rates that  frightful  mass  of  destitution  which  now  afflicts 
our  large  towns,  and  is  the  part  cause,  at  least  of  the 


*  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  her  Ma}««ty'«  Commiaaioncra  on  the 
Poor  Lawn  of  Scotland,  presented  to  Parliament  In  1844,  and  on 
the  Di««mt  of  Mr  Twii*lcton  from  that  lleport.  By  W.  P.  Aliaoo, 
W.D.   Ulaclcwocd  and  Sm*.  Edinburgh  and  London :  18*4. 
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desolating  pestilences  with  which  we  are  periodically 
visited.  It  ia  made  clear,  from  his  pamphlet,  that  a 
more  generous  system  most  be  adopted,  if  we  would 
perform  the  part  of  good  men  towards  our  suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

The  destitute  poor  form  altogether  a  problem  perhaps 
little  understood  in  any  quarter.  There  is  a  great  incli- 
nation to  believe  the  existence  of  thia  class  to  be  some- 
thing that  might  be  expected  not  to  be,  something  in 
despite  of  natural  propriety.  Now,  both  nature  and  our 
social  arrangements  say,  there  must  be  poor.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  are  sent  int^  the  world 
with  weakly  bodies  and  minds,  many  besides  those  no- 
toriously feeble,  and  these  always  tend  to  a  tftato  of  de- 
pendence. See  how  this  operates  in  ordinary  life. 
Every  master  is  familiar  with  bad  workmen,  and  never 
scruples  to  pay  them  off.  These  men  sink  down  through 
a  succession  of  employments,  for  all  of  which  they  are 
found  inferiorly  qualified.  They  inevitably  form  a  resi- 
duum at  the  bottom  of  society  at  last,  and,  being  unem- 
ployed, are  necessarily  a  burden  on  the  community.  Let 
it  then  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  right  which 
masters  assume  of  discharging  inferior  workmen,  ought, 
in  Christian  duty,  to  be  associated  with  an  obligation  to 
take  share  in  the  support  of  these  weaker  brethren  when 
they  are  left  unemployed— always  their  final  fate.  The 
foibles  and  vices  of  men — peculiarities  inherent  in  our 
natural,  or  springing  up  in  our  social  condition,  and 
which  the  utmost  power  of  improved  moral  institutions 
can  only  be  expected  to  diminish,  not  extirpate — form 
other  causes  of  dependent  indigence.  Diseases,  cala- 
mities, and  other  evils  arising  in  the  course  of  provi- 
dence, likewise  give  occasion  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  pauperism.  The  poor,  therefore,  we  undoubtedly  shall 
have  with  us  always,  and  their  support  is  what  the  able 
and  virtuous  must  lay  their  account  with,  if  they  would 
i  evils. 


A  FARM  CULTIVATED  BY  THE  INSANE. 

In  our  former  notices  of  the  systems  employed  in  France 
for  the  amelioration  and  cure  of  insanity,  we  pointed 
out  that  the  occupation  of  the  patients  in  various  useful 
employments  was  amongst  the  most  successful  modes 
of  treatment.  When  the  increase  of  patients  in  the 
two  Asylums,  the  Bicetre  and  the  Salpetri6re  at  Paris, 
demanded  further  accommodation,  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates were  employed  to  assist  in  the  new  buildings ; 
and  with  results  extremely  favourable  to  themselves. 
When  these  works  were  finished,  the  medical  directors 
of  the  hospital  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  relapse  into 
inactivity  on  their  patients,  and  employed  them  in 
the  fields  and  grounds  adjoining  the  two  edifices.  So 
active  were  the  labourers,  and  so  delighted  with  their 
work,  that  they  did  everything  which  could  be  done 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  want  of  work  was  again 
threatened.  To  avert  it  altogether,  M.  Ferrus,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Bicetre,  conceived  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  farm  for  the  permanent  employment  of  his 
willing  labourers.  With  this  view  he  applied  to  the 
government ;  but  as  there  were  no  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ministry  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
commencement  of  such  nn  undertaking,  and  as  every 
acre  of  cultivated  ground  near  Paris  was  of  course 
occupied,  his  scheme  seemed  at  first  hopeless.  Still  the 
benevolent  projector  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  as  he 
could  not  find  a  cultivated  spot  of  ground  fit  for  his 
purpose,  he  looked  out  for  a  barren  one. 

After  many  Inquiries  and  surveys,  M.  Ferrus  fixed 
upon  an  estate  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Bicetre, 
near  the  barriere  de  la  Sanli.  It  was  the  most  wretched 
piece  of  ground  imaginable.  So  entirely  was  it  covered 
with  stones,  that  there  was  not  an  acre  in  the  whole 
tract  which  seemed  capable  of  being  successfully  cul- 
tivated ;  and  though  formerly  occupied  by  enterprising 
farmers,  it  had  long  been  abandoned.  A  homestead 
which  they  had  built  was  in  ruins,  and  the  barns  and 
in  the  hut  stage  of  decay.    Upon  thii 


tnising  farm  M.  Ferrus  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  1832, 
several  of  the  Bicetre  patients  were  set  to  work  to 
enclose  about  ten  acres  of  the  least  barren  portion. 
This  enclosure  was  cleared  and  levelled  with  such 
success,  that  its  first  year's  produce  was  sold  for 
about  L57,  nearly  ten  pounds  more  than  the  annual 
rent  of  the  entire  farm.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  M. 
Ferrus  applied  to  the  administration  da  hotpiUaux  to 
have  the  patients  transferred  from  the  Bicetre  altogether, 
that  they  might  live  entirely  on  the  farm.  The  ruined 
house,  and  the  want  of  funds  at  head-quarters  applicable 
to  its  repair,  seemed  at  first  powerful  objections  to  this 
measure ;  but  M.  Ferrus,  having  good  workmen  at  his 
command,  overcame  them.  He  got  the  government 
to  supply  tools — as  it  had  previously  done  for  the 
farming  operations — the  homestead  was  soon  put  into  a 
habitable  state  by  those  for  whose  occupation  it  was 
designed,  and  in  1 635  was  tenanted  by  a  number  of  the 
insane.  The  farm  was  now  regularly  organised ;  an  ex- 
perienced agriculturist,  M.  Begum,  was  engaged  to 
direct  and  superintend  the  operations  of  the  labourers ; 
the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  estate  was 
taken  into  the  original  enclosure,  and  each  succeeding 
year  has  been  crowned  with  not  only  an  increase  of 
agricultural  produce,  but  with  an  increase  in  the  list  of 
cures  amongst  the  patients.  The  only  inconvenience 
the  managers  of  the  farm  have  to  contend  with,  arises 
from  any  accidental  want  of  employment  which  may 
happen.  So  anxious  are  the  majority  of  the  unfortu- 
nates for  work,  that  they  become  troublesome  when 
they  do  not  obtain  it  This  was  most  felt  in  winter, 
when  farming  operations  arc  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
to  fill  up  this  blank  space,  the  farmers  at  St  Anne  are 
annually  set  to  bleach  the  whole  of  the  linen  used  in 
the  two  hospitals ;  a  task  which  they  perform  cheerfully 
and  well,  saving  to  those  establishments  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Besides  the  excellent  effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced on  those  patients  employed  and  residing  on  the 
St  Anne  farm,  it  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  benefit 
to  less  convalescent  inmates  of  the  insane  hospitals.  By 
allowing  them  at  first  to  see  the  others  at  work,  they 
soon  get  a  desire  to  join  in  it,  which,  when  the  medical 
officers  deem  them  well  enough,  they  are  allowed  to  do. 
In  short,  the  effects  of  such  liealthful  employment  as 
that  necessary  to  the  culture  of  land,  has  been  found  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  all  classes  of  insane  patients.  The, 
success  of  the  French  farm  will,  we  trust,  encourage  the 
directors  of  our  native  lunatic  asylums  to  adopt  similar 
methods  of  cure ;  which,  properly  managed,  appear  to 
be  as  profitable  as  they  arc 


A  STORY  OF  THE  CORCOVADO. 

[From  Hood'a  Magazine  for  November.] 

Wheji  I  first  camo  out  to  Brazil,  I  got  a  situation  as  clersf'.'f 
in  the-  counting-house  of  Diaz,  Brown,  and  Comiuray,  the 
extensive  merchants  at  Rio  Janeiro.    The  only  other  white  j  | 
clerk  in  their  place  of  buaineaa  was  one  Lopes  do  Pcrra&V'  . 


wm  eooeatrio  to  absurdity,  I  found  him  a  very  agreeable- 
fallow  ou  the  whole;  lua  whims  being  often  irresistibly  ■ 
*"  iulous,  while  he  was  uot  at  all  annoyed  nt  any  laughter,  .' 
would  laugh  himself  with  his  whole  heart,  while  h*\  *| 
persisted  in  the  proceedings  that  caused  it.    Those J 
■  often,  while  very  odd,  both  hurtful  to  himself  sjad.i 


ridiculous,  while  he  was  uot  at  all  annoyed  nt  any  laughter,  j 
but  would  laugh  himself  with  his  whole  heart,  whue  h*\  *i 
still  persisted  in  the  proceedings  that  caused  it.  Tbsjw 
were  often,  while  very  odd,  both  hurtful  to  himself  SSa^.  j 
painful  to  his  friends. 

One  day,  when  wo  had  been  about  a  year  together,  the  ' 
day  being  a  holiday,  we  resolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the 
top  of  the  Corcovado.  Accordingly,  hiring  horses.  We  rode 
np  till  horses  could  go  no  further.  A*  we  rode,  I  began  to 
laugh  and  question  him  with  regard  to  his  lingular  weak- 
nesa.  My  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  subject  by  scciug 
him  turn  round  on  the  horse's  back,  and  ride  with  uls  face 
to  the  tail ;  and  this  though  the  animal  waa  very  spirited, 
and  tho  |<ath  was  so  narrow  that  one  horse  only  had  room 


to  go  upon  it,  wit  h  the  atone  wall  of  the  aqueduc  t  • 
side,  and  a  succession  of  wooded  precipices  on 


the 
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he  replied,  laughing  loudly  himself,  thai  he  thought  it  wa» 
a  good  idea,  at  he  ooold  talk  to  me  better  face  to  face ;  for 
I  was  riding  in  the  rear.  Bat  I  remarked  that  we  could  con- 
verse quite  well  without  seeing  each  other,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  misers,  who  talked  m  the  dark  to  save  candles. 
Upon  this  he  stated  that,  as  all  the  view  lay  behind  us,  and 
nothing  in  front  but  woods,  this  was  the  most  rational  way 
of  riding  for  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque.  I  bantered 
him  out  of  this  argument  also,  when  he  plainly  confessed 
that  he  rode  in  that  way  from  an  internal  impulse,  no  more 
to  be  resisted  or  controlled  by  him  than  the  decrees  of 
fate  ;  that  there  was  a  devil  within  him  who  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  and  that  he  could  no  more 
gainsay  this  mastering  spirit  than  fly  in  the  air.  For  the 
rest  of  the  ride  he  continued  to  practise  this  uncavalier- 
like  stylo  of  horsemanship,  to  the  vast  entertainment  of 
sundry  blackies  we  encountered  working  at  small  repairs 
on  the  aqueduct,  or  bringing  down  loads  of  sticks  from  the 
woods. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  last  collection  of  houses  on 
the  ascent,  and  here  we  left  our  horses,  mounting  the  last 
steeps  on  foot.  » 

As  soon  as  we  stood  upon  the  rocky  ball,  and  looked 
around  us,  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  and  danger  of  the 
scene,  I  was  full  of  exclamations.  From  the  brim  of  the 
rock  we  stood  on,  the  sight  leaped  down  direct  to  fields 
and  lagoon*  two  or  three  thousand  feet  beneath  us  ;  and 
the  precipices,  from  what  I  could  see  of  them,  made  my 
blood  cold.   The  vastness  of  the  horizon,  with  the  distance 


and  diversity  of  the  parts  filling  it  up— the  silence,  the 
solitude,  the  apparently  eternal  nature  of  the  mighty  rocks 
i  of  the  forests — all  these  ideas,  combined  with  the 
lature  of  our  position  on  this  airy  and  often 
cloud-covered  pinnacle,  and  the  certain  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  one  who  should  topplo  from  such  a  stupendous, 
height  (for  on  three  sides  were  precipices  of  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet),  raised  my  mind  to  a  very  high  state  of 
excitement-  But  when  I  looked  at  Pereira,  expecting  to 
see  in  him  an  equal  enjoyment,  I  observed  his  dark  Portu- 
guese features  pale  with  that  tawny  colour  which  consti- 
tutes the  pallor  of  southern  Eurojieans  ;  his  bloodless  iijw 
quivered,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  convulsive  starting  of  dif- 
ferent muscles  of  his  body. 

'What,*  said  I,  4  you  surely  are  not  afraid  of  falling? 
Come  near  to  the  centre,  and  your  head  will  not  swim  so 
much.' 

4  Afraid  ! '  he  replied  vaguely  and  incoherently.   *  No ! — 

yes—  afraid— -for  you ;  save  yourself,  D  !  for  God's  sake, 

save  yourself !  *  * 

4  Why,  mau,  there  is  no  fear.  Get  you  down  first ;  you 
arc  nearest  the  path.' 

•No!  we  shall  never  go  down  tliat  path— the  dctuon, 

I)  ,  the  demon  in  my  heart  prom]**  me  to  throw  you  from 

this  pinnacle  sheer  to  destruction,  and  he  will  not  hut  be 
obeyed  !  O  Mother  of  Deity !  Queen  of  Heaven !  look  on 
me  in  mercy  ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  my  heart  smote  my  side  violently,  and  I  felt 
for  a  moment  sick  to  death ;  for  the  recollection  of  his  cha- 
racter and  strange  eccentricities  arone  before  my  mind. 

4  Gracious  Heaven ! 4  said  L,  •  yon  cannot  mean  what  yon 
say?'  As  I  stood  horror-stricken,  he  clasped  his  liands, 
and  wringing  them  slowly,  but  with  his  whole  strength, 
raised  them  above  his  head,  looking  upward  at  the  same 
time  with  eyes  sparkling  from  unnatural  fire,  and  grinding 
his  teeth,  as  if  with  anguish,  a  moment,  and  with  a  wild 
howl  of  despair  that  rung  like  the  cry  of  a  vulture,  ho 
•prang  upon  mo ! 

A  mercy  it  was  that  ho  gavo  me  that  warning !  I  was 
prepared  so  far,  that  his  onset  drove  me  back  but  one  step  ; 
another  step  would  havo  been  death  to  mo !  ne  grasped 
me  with  his  whole  strength,  and  with  the  convulsive  gripe 
of  mortal  fear  I  closed  upon  him  ;  and  thus,  in  dread  em- 
brace, we  stood  straining  with  the  whole  power  of  every 
sinew.  It  could  not  be  called  struggling  ;  it  was  the  slow 
and  steady  application  of  every  force  and  ever)*  art  of  two 
athletic  young  men  striving,  the  one  in  the  frenzy  of  mad- 
ness, tho  other  in  the  dread  of  immediate  dissolution.  Now 
he  would  bend  me  a  little,  now  I  him !  Oh  what  an  agony 
that  minute  was  to  me  !  .  , 

At  length,  in  about  two  minutes,  I  knew  that  his  strength 
wm  giving  way:  we  were  equally  matched  in  strength;  but 
I  had  the  full  ohest  and  long  wind,  produced  by  hard  exer- 
cise tlirough  all  my  youth  in  a  far  northern  climate  ;  he 
was  narrow-chested,  and  soon  began  to  pant.  Perceiving 
tins,  I  compressed  his  ribs  with  my  whole  strength,  and, 


in  his  back,  gradually  brought  him  down  on  the 
rock,  liut  the  moment  he  was  down  he  commenced  strug- 
gling violently,  and  rolled  us  both  over  toward  the  awful 
brink.  I  thought  I  was  gone,  and  clutched  the  rough  rock 
with  my  fingers  till  the  nails  were  torn  from  them.  Provi- 
dentially my  hand  came  against  one  of  the  rusted  iron  sup- 
ports that  had  of  old  upheld  the  chain,  and  I  grasped  it 
with  that  clutch  commonly  called  the  death-gripe.  Hold- 
ing on  by  this,  and  getting  my  legs  about  it  so  as  to  have 
a  good  purchase,  while  he  still  struggled  ceaselessly  with 
hand  and  teeth  to  dislodge  me,  I  caught  hold  of  the  hair 
of  his  temples,  and  dashed  his  head  violently  against  the 
rock.  The  blow  affected  his  brain :  the  eyes,  which  had 
just  been  glaring  upon  me  in  maniacal  fury,  now  rolled 
obliquely  in  their  sockets,  and  his  motions  were  no  longer 
directed  against  me.  With  both  hands  I  repeated  the  blow, 
and  he  remained  motionless  ;  still  I  was  not  sure  of  him, 
for  I  bad  read  and  heard  that  the  insane  are  very  cunning, 
and  adopt  many  schemes  to  accomplish  their  ends  ;  so, 
putting  one  hand  to  his  heart,  and  being  able  to  perceive 
onlv  a  very  faint  and  scarcely  discernible  beating,  I  got  up 
and  drew  him  to  the  middle  of  the  rock.  Then  resting  for 
a  moment  to  breathe,  and  to  thank  Heaven  that  I  had  been 
saved  alive  from  this  fearful  encounter,  I  began  to  descend 
the  rock,  dragging  him  after  me  till  I  got  on  a  secure  path, 
when  I  shouldered  him,  and  carried  him  to  where  we  had 
left  our  horses.  Here  I  got  some  blacks  to  carry  him  down 
to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  house 
of  our  mutual  employer,  Mr  Brown. 

As  we  were  qui  to  by  ourselves,  I  might  have  accounted 
for  his  injuries  by  a  supposed  fall  among  the  rocks,  but  I 
preferred  telling  the  truth  as  it  is  written  here.  An  in- 
quiry was  made  according  to  the  law  of  Brazil,  and  I 
declared  free  of  all  blame  ;  whilst  Pereira,  who  was  I 


recovering  his  bodily  health,  was 
in  a  mad-house  for  life. 

1  never  afterwards  could  look  up  to  the  pinnacles  of  Cor- 
oovado  without  feelings  of  horror  being  called  up  in  my 
mind  ;  and  so  painful  was  this  to  me,  that  I  was  ultimately 
led  to  transport  myself  and  my  fortunes  to  Monte  Video. 


BOY -TRADERS  Hi  MOSCOW. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  tho  talent  for  trafficking 
lies  deep  in  the  Russian  blood.  The  merest  children  show 
an  address  and  dexterity  in  commercial  dealings  such  as 
are  displayed  only  by  long-practised  traders  with  us.  The 
German  understanding  ripens  slowly,  but  then  it  arrives  at 
a  high  state  of  maturity;  the  Russian  (mercantile)  under- 
standing does  not  seem  to  want  ripening;  it  is  bom  ripe  and 
ready,  but  does  not  in  tlie  end  go  so  far  as  the  beginning 
promised.  With  some  very  able,  there  are  also  in  Germany 
some  astoundingly  stupid  traders.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  tho  case  in  Russia;  there,  every  ono  seems  born  with  a 
like  portion  of  wit.  In  Moscow,  I  found  this  opinion  many 
times  confirmed.  I  went  one  day  into  a  wax -chandler's 
shop  on  the  invitation  of  a  mannikin  of  seven  years  old. 
With  us  at  such  an  age  children  are  helpless,  timid,  child- 
like, and  childish;  in  Russia,  they  are  adroit,  cunning,  and 
too  clever  by  halt  Dressed  in  his  little  blue  caftan  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  cut  as  that  worn  by  men,  the  infant  mer- 
chant in  treated  me  to  enter  his  shop,  bowing  in  the  same 
obsequious  fashion  as  Ids  ciders;  and  when  I  told  him  that 
I  was  not  going  to  buy,  but  only  wanted  to  look  at  his 
wares,  he  answered  as  complaisantly  as  his  papa  could 
liave  done — 4  Pray  oblige  me  by  looking  at  whatever  yon 
please.4  Ho  showed  me  all  his  stock,  opened  every  press 
with  a  dexterous  willingness  which  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire; knew  not  only  the  price  of  every  sort  of  candle,  but 
the  whole  capital  invested  in  the  stock;  the  yearly  returns, 
the  wholesale  price,  the  profit  at  so  much  per  cent. :  in  a 
word,  he  had  in  every  respect  the  demeanour  of  an  expe- 
rienced trader.  Just  such  children  as  these  are  often 
found  at  the  money -broker's  table;  and  at  an  age  when 
with  us  they  would  hardly  be  trusted  with  a  few  pence,  a 
considerable  capital  will  be  committed  to  their  care.  Many 
similar  millionaires  m  embryo  are  running  about  tlte  streets 
with  fruit,  honey-cakes,  kwas,  and  so  forth;  who  jingle 
their  money,  and  handle  their  reckoning-board*  with  so 
much  addrem,  that  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  so  many 
opuhmt  individuals  nsrue  from  their  ranks,  in  Russia,  the 
greater  number  of  wealthy  merchants  must  look  back  tie 
the  streets  and  ix-dlar's  booth  for  their  youthful  retninie- 
ali  their  merchandise  consisted  of 
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A  BTUPENPOCB  CAVE. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Adelaide  (South  Aus- 
tralia) Observer : — A  discovery  ha*  recently  been  made  cn 
the  Hurrnngilong  crock,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Abercrom- 
bie,  in  New  South  Wales,  of  a  stupendous  cave,  or  rather  a 
natural  tunnel,  whose  dimensions,  scenery,  petrifaction*, 
and  stalactites,  render  it  an  object  of  (treat  attraction.  It 
surpasses  in  size,  as  well  as  extraordinary  structure,  Fin- 
gars  celebrated  cave  at  Staffa,  or  the  most 


of  the 

natural  caverns  or  grottos  of  England.  The  approach  to 
the  caverns  of  Burrangilong,  though  abounding  in  seques- 
tered and  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  indicates  nothing  of 


the  item  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  subsequent  spec- 
tacle.   Crossing  the  mountain,  the  eye  embraces  one  of  the 


most  comprehensive  views  in  nature  ;  thence  descending  a 
precipitous  glen,  one  finds  one's  self  almost  in  another 
world,  still  and  gloomy  and  profound  ;  shut  up  and  impri- 
soned by  surrounding  precipices.  The  creek  receiving  tho 
waters  from  the  numberless  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
these  waters  accumulating  in  the  glen,  and  there  '  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,*  have  worn  or  burst  an  outlet  through 
the  rock,  and  thus  created  one  of  the  largest  tunnels  in  the 
world.  Entering  at  tho  north,  the  first  sublime  object  to 
rivet  the  gar.e  is  the  magnificent  span  of  the  grand  entrance 
arch,  with  the  lofty  roof  receding  into  the  dim  distance, 
scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells,  and  fretted  and  festooned 
with  stalactites  of  every  species  and  form — the  hard  white, 
and  tho  white  shattery  stalactites,  and  the  yellow,  the  pale 
pink,  and  the  green  crystalline  stalactites,  some  oblong  and 
conical,  tome  round  and  irregular,  twisted  and  turned  into 
all  imaginable  fantastic  diversities,  griffins,  and  rampant 
lions,  dead  sheep,  trussed  fowls,  somcwliat  green  and  yel- 
low (|>erhaps  from  hanging  too  long),  and  sceptres,  and 
swords,  and  switches.  \arious  pilgrimages  have  been 
made  to  this  subterraneous  recess  by  those  who  possess 
curiosity,  taste,  and  leisure ;  and  their  various  parts,  or  ra- 
ther apartments,  have  already  acquired  distinguishing  aj>- 
pcllations.  The  kitchen  is  described  as  admirably  suited 
to  its  newly  destined  uses.  Of  the  refectory,  it"  is  said 
(truly  enough)  that  no  hotel  in  the  world  can  furnish  such 
an  apartment  ;  and  the  dormitory  i«  a  *  succession  of 
cloistered  chambers.'  Tho  eye  of  delineative  fancy  has 
discovered  galleries  of  antique  statues  and  of  tombs,  a  stu- 
pendous  sarcophagus,  an  acherontic  pool  ;  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical forms,  organs,  tlurones,  and  pulpit*,  with  innumer- 
able mitre*  and  crozier*.  The  dimensions  of  the  tunnel 
are  as  follows: — From  the  northern  arch  or  entrance,  to 
tho  southern  arch  or  exit,  720  feet ;  while  the  breadth  of 
the  northern  arch  or  entrance  is  130  feet.  The  extreme 
height  at  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  is  100  feet.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  extent  and  height  arc  l>eyoud  comparison 
greater  than  anything  which  previous  description  has  ren- 
dered familiar  cither  in  tho  British  islands  or  on  this  great 
insular  continent. 

PEDANTRY. 

Pedantry  consists  in  tho  use  of  words  unsuited  to  tho 
time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  would  not 
be  reprobated  by  tliat  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools 
in  the  market.  Tho  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that 
no  other  terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation 
should  be  employed  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with 
no  greater  precision,  is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of 
letters  who,  cither  overrating  the  acquirement*  of  his 
auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity  with  technical 
and  scholastic  term*,  converses  at  tho  wine-table  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  the  museum  or  the  laboratory.— Coleridge. 

PROGRESS  OF  GOOD. 

We  perceive,  amid  all  the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the 
disorder  of  conflicting  agencies,  a  general  tendency,  never- 
theless, towards  the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  beneficent 
designs.  A*,  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide,  *o  are 
sometimes  in  doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the 
sea  is  really  receding,  because  from  time  to  time  a  wave 
will  «la*h  "farther  up  tho  shore  than  tliat  which  had 
preceded  it ;  but  if  we  continue  our  observation  long 
enough,  we  plainly  see  that  the  boundary  of  tho  land  is, 
on  the  whole,  advancing  ;  so  here,  by  extending  our  view 
over  many  centuries,  and  through  several  ages,  we  may 
distinctly  perceive  tho  tendencies  which  would  have  es- 

ch.— Archbuhop  Wholly. 


A  LOVE-LETTER  TO  MY  WIFE. 

BY  8.  C.  If  ALL,  r»Q. 

[From  a  privately  printed  volume] 


D»A*  heart !  all  happy  thoughts  I  bring 
To  thee,  upon  this  mom  of  spring ; 
When  laughing  health  is  in  the  (tale, 

And  sweet  birds  sing  on  every  tree. 
While  Nature,  upon  hill  and  dale, 

Prepares  a  welcome  for  the  bos. 

Now  earth  rejoices,  glad  and  gay, 

O'er  wearied  winter,  passed  away ; 

And  hope  is  like  yon  cloudlcs*  sky. 
To  which  nor  shade  nor  shower  belong : 

I  sigh— but  not  with  grief  I  sigh- 
As  thoughts  of  then  breathe  forth  in 


If  I  would  learn  the  poet's  skill. 

To  mako  my  words  obey  my  will, 

•What  themo  should,  next  to  Nature,  warm  ? 

I  think  not  long  that  theme  to  find- 
The  beauty  of  thy  face  and  form— 

Tho  beauty  of  thy  heart  and  mind  ? 

Yea,  beauty !  though  it  may  not  be, 
Like  this  young  morning,  f  rroh  and  free ; 
But,  rather,  like  the  rising  day — 

The  day  that  rises  whilo  1 < 
Too  early  to  suggest  decay. 

Too  warm  to  bid  mo  think  t 


Yes,  beauty  In  that  happy  face 
The  husband-lover  still  can  trace  ; 
Goodness,  and  gentleness,  and  truth, 

May  live  to  mock  at  change  and 
They  icere  the  graces  of  thy  youth — 

They  art  the  graces  of  thy  prime ! 

We've  tolled  together,  side  by  side, 
Proud— yet  it  was  no  selfish  pride- 
That  toll  brought  honour,  if  no  wealth  ; 

Our  hearts  hare  gathered  little  rust ; 
But  oum  arc  peace,  and  hope,  and  health, 

t! 


Companion,  counsel,  friend,  and  wife, 
Through  twenty  years  of  wedded  life  ! 
Dear  love,  sweet  heart— why  not  address 

Warm  words  to  thee— my  hope  and  prido  ? 
I  have  not  lived  to  love  theo  less 
ill 


Ah  <  let  me  think  how  deep  a  debt. 
Sweet  friend,  dear  wife,  I  owe  thee  yet ; 
In  toil,  In  trouble,  weak  and  ill. 
Thy  realous  care,  thy  active  thought, 
"  -  srraiT-meekly  trusting  still— 


I  gave  to  thee  a  humble  name, 
Which 


thou,  dear  wife,  hast  given  to  fame ; 
'tis  no  I 


i  the  world  hath  praised  thee  most, 
woman's  heart  was  most  with  roc  ! 

Years  of  success  have  taught  thee  this. 
Dear  wife— that  duty  leads  to  bliss ; 
■Tis  thine  to  show  to  those  who  toll. 

That  love  can  mako  all  labour  light ; 
Thnt  farno  and  favour  may  not  spoil 

The  mind  that  thinks  and  acts  aright ! 

"TIs  thine  to  prove  that  strength  of  mind 
Mny  work,  with  woman's  grace  combined  ; 
To  show  how  Nature'*  debts  arc  paid 

In  studio*  small  that  sweeten  life  ; 
And  how  the  loftiest  thousht*  may  aid 

The  duties  of  a  loving  wife. 

Ah  !  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
I  hoped,  where  now  I  ferl  and  know ! 
Older  tln>u  srt— )pt  I  can  see 

No  change  im|*ir  thy  cheek  and  brow, 
No  early  beauty  fade  from  thee  ; 

And  am  I  less  a  Luvkh  now* 
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FACTS  AND  TRADITIONS  CONCERNING 
SIIAKSPEARE. 

Titk  stream  of  commentary  on  Shakspeare,  his  life, 
writings,  and  the  early  drama,  continues  to  flow  on,  and 
probably  will  for  ever  flow.  To  wait  till  it  is  exhausted, 
would  be  as  idle  and  hopeless  a  task  as  that  of  the  clown 
in  Horace,  who  sat  by  the  river  expecting  it  to  run  dry. 
We  may  occasionally,  however,  see  the  current  take  a 
different  direction ;  and  at  present  its  tendency  is  more 
towards  biography  than  criticism.  The  early  Shak- 
spearian  commentators  were  all  bent  on  elucidating  the 
text,  restoring  it  to  its  original  purity,  as  they  imagined, 
and  unfolding  its  nice  shades  of  meaning ;  and  in  such  a 
task  there  was  abuudauce  of  scope  for  their  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  their  pedantry.  In  the  mighty  fabric  of  Shak- 
speare's  poetry,  there  are  many  mansions,  and  some  of 
them,  like  the  old  Elizabethan  halls  and  galleries,  are 
curiously  intricate  and  perplexed.  His  glorious  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  portraits,  and  the  bead-roll  of  his 
golden  maxims  and  counsels,  required  no  editorial  sun- 
shine. Words  and  phrases  only,  a  mixed  metaphor  or 
loc.nl  allusion,  historical  references,  and  the  construction 
of  the  verse,  were  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  illustra- 
tion and  amendment  In  these  obscure  recesses  the 
com  men  Liters  wandered  many  years ;  now  lotting  in  a 
little  light,  or  deciphering  part  of  the  old  tracery,  and 
now  only  bewildering  themselves  and  their  readers. 
Rowe,  Pope,  Warburton,  Johnson,  Hurd,  &c. — all  more 
or  loss  great  in  literature — really  did  little  for  Shak- 
speare. Theobald,  though  the  original  hero  of  Pope's 
Dunciad,  and  a  most  unimaginative  plodder,  was  the 
best  and  most  successful  of  the  emendators,  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  plain  sense  and  unconquerable  industry. 
Stecvi  as,  with  all  his  conceit  and  total  want  of  principle, 
was  also  useful;  and  Pope  bestowed  a  few  touches 
worthy  of  his  taste  and  fancy.  The  exquisite  opening 
linos  of  the  Twelfth  Night  were  indebted  to  his  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  correct  and  beautiful — 

'  That  strain  again  :  it  had  a  dying  fall. 
O '.  it  nunc  o'er  me  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  ' 


Stealing  and  giving  odour.' 

Pope  presumed  an  error  of  the  pen  or  the  press  in  the 
word  wc  have  marked  in  italics,  and  substituted  south 
for  'sound;'  and  so  it  will  ever  remain.  Another 
emendation  in  Macbeth  is  equally  felicitous.  The  pas- 
i  is  that  grand  and  terrific  night-scene — 

'  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  neemji  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  i 
The  curtained  deep;  now  witchcraft  < 
Pale  Hecate'a  offerinpit,  and  withei 
Alarmed  by  his  centincl  the  wolf, 
Whn*-  hnwl'x  hii  watch,  thus  with  hlo  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin'.  ravishing  ildtt,  t 


For  '  sides,'  Pope  substituted  strides,  and  gave  at  once 
clearness  and  picturcsqucness  to  the  expression.  In 
these  touches  we  see  the  man  of  genius ;  but  Pope  was 
indolent  and  arbitrary  as  an  editor,  and  wanted  the 
necessary  acquaintance  with  black-letter  and  curious 
literature.  Malone  was  the  first  who  searched  dili- 
gently for  facts  and  dates ;  and  in  many  respects  he 
was  a  useful  and  valuable  pioneer.  His  researches 
among  registers,  wills,  court -rolls,  and  contemporary 
writings  and  documents  of  all  kinds,  were  incessant, 
and  often  successful.  The  same  path  has  been  well 
pursued  in  our  own  day.  Mr  Collier  possesses  all  the 
industry  of  Malone,  with  greater  accuracy  and  taste ; 
Mr  Charles  Knight  has  been  no  inglorious  labourer  in 
the  same  field,  though  a  most  capricious  and  discursive 
biographer;  Mr  Halliwell  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  are 
valuable  commentators  and  antiquarian  collectors ;  and 
Mr  Whclcr  of  Stratford  has  done  good  service  by  ex- 
ploring every  available  source  of  local  knowledge. 
Ceaseless  labour  has  been  spent  to  bring,  if  possible, 
the  man  William  Shakspeare  before  us  in  his  social  and 
domestic  relations.  We  know  more  of  him  externally 
than  we  do  of  Spenser,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  of 
Ben  Jonson.  The  worldly  circumstances  and  position 
of  his  parents  and  family  are  also  better  known.  Yet 
the  whole  respecting  Shakspeare  forms  but  a  faint  out- 
line! His  correspondence,  his  conversation,  his  familiar 
character,  and  habits,  arc  lost  or  unknown.  The  '  inner 
man'  we  know  only  through  the  medium  of  his  works. 
He  is  a  blank  in  the  midst  of  his  myriad  of  creations 
— his  individuality  lost  in  'the  element  in  which  he 
worked'  — and  it  is  vain  now,  we  fear,  to  look  for 
minute  or  satisfactory  information  as  to  his  personal 
qualities,  tastes,  or  opinions.  He  lived  in  an  age  whrn 
there  was  little  literary  curiosity ;  he  was  a  member  of 
an  unpopular,  or  at  least  unrespected,  profession ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  content  to  move  in  quiet  through 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  existence.  We  must  be  satisfied 
to  know  generally  that  he,  who  is  the  object  of  a  nation's 
idolatry,  was  ever  distinguished  as  the  gentle  Shak- 
speare—as  one  '  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  and  free 
nature' — and  that,  after  success,  not  unworthy  of  his 
genius,  he  withdrew  from  the  glare  of  city-life,  and  the 
pursuit  of  worldly  distinction,  to  spend  his  latter  days 
amidst  his  own  and  his  father's  friends  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  native  vale.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
Hamnet  Sadler,  a  citizen  of  Stratford,  who  was  god- 
father to  Shakspeare  s  only  son,  in  the  poet's  youth  and 
obscurity,  was,  thirty-one  years  afterwards,  when  that 
youth  had  become  illustrious  for  his  genius,  and  the 
greatest  man  in  his  native  town,  selected  a*  a  witness 
to  his  will,  and  affectionately  remembered  by  the  be- 
quest of  a  ring. 

We  propose  glancing  at  the  information  which  has 

our  great  poet,  and 
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touching  on  a  few  of  the  disputed  points.  The  detail* 
are  scattered  over  several  volumes,  and  may  be  un- 
known to  many  of  our  readers.  The  task  is  also  an 
agreeable  and  seductive  one ;  for  who  would  not  wish 
to  dwell,  however  remotely,  within  the  shadow  of  that 
great  mind  which  has  hallowed  for  us  so  much  of  earth 
and  earthly  existence  ? 

Every  person  knows  the  tradition  that  Shakspeare 
was  born  on  St  George's  day,  the  23d  of  April,  in  the 
year  1564;  and  that  hi*  birthplace  was  that  small 
tenement  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  from 
all  climes  and  countries.  The  town  was  then  little 
better  than  a  village,  stript  of  the  pomp  and  impor- 
tance which  attached  to  it  before  the  Reformation,  yet 
retaining  its  beautiful  cathedral -looking  church  and 
grammar-school,  and  possessing  a  lay  corporation  of 
bailiff,  aldermen,  and  burgesses.  The  population  was 
about  fourteen  hundred.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  fertile  and  well -wooded,  and  the  Avon 
winds  through  rich  meadows,  skirted  with  willow-trees, 
and  sometimes  gliding  under  high  banks.  With  the 
towns  of  Warwick,  Kenil  worth,  and  Coventry,  each 
within  a  few  miles,  and  numerous  old-fashioned  villages 
and  squires'  mansions  in  every  direction,  Stratford  has 
many  attractions,  rural,  antique,  and  interesting,  that 
must  have  charmed  the  youthful  Shakspeare.  The 
parish-register  records  the  baptism  of  the  poet  on  the 
26th  of  April ;  a  lovely  season,  particularly  in  the  time 
of  the  old  calendar,  which  would  bring  it  into  our 
month  of  May,  with  its  fresh  green  verdure,  flowers, 
and  hawthorn  in  full  blow.  Few  of  the  old  registers 
mention  the  day  of  birth,  but  early  baptism  was  then 
the  general  practice.  We  find  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  christened  four  days  after  his  birth ;  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  the  same;  but  eleven  days  intervened  be- 
tween the  birth  and  baptism  of  Milton.  The  Shaks- 
peare tradition  as  to  St  George's  day  is  likely  to  be 
correct,  because  it  is  accordant  with  the  general  rule, 
and  because  the  second  part  of  the  story,  as  to  the 
place  of  birth,  has  lately  received  Bome  confirmation. 
Mr  nuntcr  has  printed  part  of  a  court-roll,  dated  1552, 
in  which  John  Shakspeare,  the  poet's  father,  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Henley  Street  four  or  five 
years  before  his  marriage.  This  is  the  best  support 
ever  given  to  the  tradition.*  John  Shakspeare  retained 
tlie  property  throughout  his  life ;  he  purchased  it  in 
1574  ;  and  it  descended  to  his  heir-at-law,  the  poet ;  who 
bequeathed  it,  with  his  other  property,  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs  HalL  The  tenement  was  then  a  good 
garden-house,  but  one  half  was  afterwards  appropriated 
as  an  inn.  Considering  how  few  of  our  poets'  houses, 
of  any  antiquity,  now  remain  (those  of  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  the  elder  dramatist*,  being  undistinguishable,  or 
swept  away),  and  also  that  Stratford  was  frequently 
visited  with  destructive  fires,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
tenement  in  Henley  Street  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  It  seems  the  undoubted  birth- 
place of  our  greatest  poet;  it  must  be  full  three  cen- 
turies old ;  and  its  oaken  beams  and  floors,  and  its 
humble  front  of  timber  and  plaster,  are  still  sound  and 
firm.  According  to  the  precise  and  garrulous  little 
lady  who  shows  the  premises,  the  poet  was  bom  in  the 
beat  up-sUirs  room  ;  and  if  asked  her  reason  for  the 
statement,  she  has  her  answer  ready—'  It  is  the  only 
rooai,  cxivpting  the  kitchen,  which  has  a  fireplace,  and 
on  Mich  aa  occasion  a  fire  would  be  necessary  in  the 
month  of  April'  There  is  no  disputing  with  a  lady  on 
so  delicate  a  subject,  and  tho  reason  is  besides  a  good 
(me. 

We  have  lately  had  a  controversy  as  to  the  proper 
orthography  of  the  poet's  name — a  point  little  thought 
of  in  his  own  day.  There  are  about  tweuty  variations 
of  that  of  Shakspeare !    Five  undoubted  signatures  are 


*  Soc  the  First  Part  of  New  IUutttrstioiuof  the  Life,  &c.  of  Shak 
spew,  B>'  the  Uov.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  Loudon  :  Nichols  and 
Sou.  This  is  a 


in  existence — three  adhibited  to  his  will,  and  two  to 
legal  document*.  In  all  of  them,  the  surname  is  care- 
lessly written,  and  apparently  contracted.  They  are  a 
perfect  puzzle ;  though  the  probability  is,  that  the  poet 
generally  wrote  the  name  short,  Shakspere.  Whatever 
was  the  correct  orthography,  it  appears  that  neither 
of  the  poet's  parents  could  sign  the  name.  This  is  | 
proved  by  documents  which  have  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Shakspeare  Society,  in  which  the 
bailiff  of  Stratford  signs  with  a  rude  letter  'A'  for 
his  mark,  and  his  wife  uses  an  imitation  of  the  letter 
'  M.'  The  art  of  writing  was  then  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment, especially  with  ladies.  Their  round  of  household 
duties  and  pious  cares  was  not  considered  to  include 
the  exercise  of  the  pen.  Even  men  in  authority  were 
indifferent  to  writing,  and  relied  upon  the  towu  or 
county  clerk.  Most  of  the  aldermen  of  Stratford  were, 
like  John  Shakspeare,  markmen. 

The  name  of  Shakspeare  had  long  flourished  in  War- 
wickshire, but  the  poet's  immediate  ancestor  was  ap- 
parently the  first  that  settled  in  the  town  of  Stratford- 
Mr  Collier  has  discovered  that  there  was  living  some 
time  previous  a  Richard  Shakspeare,  who  was  a  tenant 
of  the  Arden  family  on  a  small  property  of  theirs  at 
Snitterfield,  near  Stratford.  This  was  in  all  probability 
the  father  of  John ;  and  the  latter,  we  find  afterwards, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Aniens,  an  ancient  and  once 
powerful  family,  whom  he  must  have  known  from  his 
youth.  Fair  Mary  Arden  (the  name  at  least  is  poetical) 
inherited,  under  her  father's  will,  a  small  estate  willed 
Asbies,  consisting  of  about  sixty  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  with  the  crop  upon  the  ground,  a  house, 
and  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of 
money.  She  seems  also  to  have  had  some  property  at 
Snitterfield;  for  Mr  Collier  has  discovered  that  John 
Shakspeare  disposed  of  his  wife's  interest  in  two  tene- 
ments there  for  four  pounds.  The  year  previous,  he 
had  mortgaged  Asbies  for  forty  pounds,  but  he  had  four 
years  before  given  forty  pounds  for  the  houses  in  Henley 
Street.  Tho  occupations,  pecuniary  engagements,  and 
circumstances  generally  of  the  poet's  father,  have  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  and  speculation  to  the  antiquaries. 
He  has  been  variously  described  as  a  'dealer  in  wool' 
(Rowe's  Life),  a  '  butcher'  (by  Aubrey),  and  a  'glover.' 
The  latter  occurs  in  the  register  of  the  bailiff's  court,  in 
a  process  brought  for  recovery  of  debt  in  1555.  This 
was  before  his  marriage;  but  having  wedded  an  hoire**, 
John  Shakspeare  became  a  man  of  *  mark  and  \jkeli- 
hood'  in  the  little  town  of  Stratford.  He  passed  through 
the  various  gradations  of  municipal  trust  and  honour,  to 
the  dignity  of  high  bailiff  <ur  mayor.  He  seems  after- 
wards to  have  got  into  difficulties,  but  without  losing 
the  distinction  usually  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
borough  register,  of  having  '  Mr'  prefixed  to  his  name. 
In  his  days  of  power  and  prosperity,  he  appears  to 
have  patronised  various  companies  of  players  who 
visited  the  town.  The  bailiff  and  corporation  gave  tho 
use  of  their  Guild  Hall,  and  contributions  of  money, 
to  the  performers ;  and  at  this  time  undoubtedly  wet© 
sown  the  seeds  of  that  love  of  the  drama  which  wiA 
afterwards  developed  in  his  illustrious  son.  The  bailiff's 
family,  we  may  be  sure,  were  among  the  auditors  in  the 
theatre.  Rude  as  were  the  performances  —  without  ' 
moveable  scenery  (not  known  till  nearly  a  centaury 
afterwards),  without  suitable  decorations,  or  female 
actors— they  were  not  destitute  of  histrionic  talent  (thai 
a  profitable  occupation);  and  to  the  young  poet  they 
would  all  appear  vivid  and  bright  as  the  '  golden  cxha^ 
latiotis  of  the  dawn.'  There  are  years  in  which  w$  • 
learn  nothing  of  Shakspeare.  His  education  at  the 
grammar-school  seems  undoubted,  and  there  he  obtained 
what  Ben  Jonson  has  called  his  'small  Latin,  and  lefc 
Greek.'  We  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  fair  share  of  claasipftl . 
learning.  The  education  was  free  to  burgesses*  soWtV  ; 
and  Shakspeare  must  have  continued  some  years  i*^ 
school.  He  was  often,  we  suspect,  in  the  country— 
assuredly  a  spectator  of  the  grand  pageant  at  Kettfl*  . 
worth  in  the  summer  of  1575,  when  Dudley  entertained  , 
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his  royal  mistress  with  such  unprecedented  splendour. 
HtJ  studies  lay  much  in  the  fine  valley  of  the  Avon: 
and  among  the  sylvan  shades,  fields,  old  orchards,  vil- 
lages, and  commons  of  that  pleasant  district,  he  picked 
up  knowledge,  and  received  impressions,  invaluable  to  the 
poet.  With  his  relations  the  Ardens,  and  with  most  of 
the  old  country  families  of  middling  rank,  he  would  be 
a  welcome  guest.  Ills  mirthful  and  joyous  tempera- 
ment would  '  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.'  At 
all  the  rural  holidays  and  festivals,  the  wakes,  fairs, 
games,  hawking,  fowling,  and  hunting,  young  Shak- 
speare would  be  well  known,  lie  possessed  another 
recommendation,  as  we  learn  from  Aubrey  the  chro- 
nicler, and,  as  may  be  coujectured,  from  the  Stratford 
bust,  he  was  a  '  handsome,  well-shaped  man ;'  and  this 
handsome  person,  joined  to  his  companionable  qualities, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion  and  genius,  led  to 
his  early  marriage. 

About  a  mile  from  Stratford  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Shottcry.  We  walk  to  it  through  lanes  and  fields  in- 
tersected by  footpaths  and  stiles,  and  occasionally  shaded 
by  elm-trees,  so  common  over  all  Warwickshire.  Some 
of  these  were  once  Shakspcare's  fields,  attached  to  his 
property  of  New  Place.  In  the  village  there  lived  for 
centuries  a  family  named  Hathaway.  Their  cottage 
still  stands,  the  door  opening  with  a  wooden  latch  of  the 
most  primitive  construction,  and  inside  is  a  rude  oaken 
seat  or  bench,  that  carries  the  imagination  back  to  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.  A  little  garden,  orchard,  and  pas- 
ture-ground, are  connected  with  the  house ;  roses  are 
trained  up  the  half-timber  walls ;  and  the  spot  is  alto- 
gether a  picture  of  antique  rural  beauty  and  seclusion. 
It  was  known  from  tradition,  partly  corroborated  hy 
existing  documents,  that  Sliakspeare  had,  when  a  youth, 
married  Ann  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  '  substantial 
yeoman'  at  Shottery,  and  the  inscription  over  her  grave 
showed  that  the  lady  was  about  eight  years  older  than 
her  husband.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1833 
that  we  had  any  positive  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
poet's  marriage  with  an  Ann  Hathaway,  or  of  the  time 
when  it  took  place.  Malone  had  inspected  the  records 
of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  (in  which  Stratford  is  in- 
cluded), but  he  overlooked  what  was  discovered  hy  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  a  bond  given  for  the  security  of  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  if  he  granted  license  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  poet,  the  banns  being  only  once  proclaimed. 
The  bond  is  dated  November  28,  the  25th  of  Elizabeth, 
or  1582.  The  securities  are  i'ulk  Sandells  and  John 
Richardson,  both  of  Stratford,  husbandmen ;  and  they 
bind  themselves  in  a  sum  of  forty  pounds  to  4  de- 
fend and  save  harmless'  the  Lord  Bishop,  for  licensing 
*  Willm.  Shagspcre  and  Ann  Hathwey '  to  be  married 
together  with  once  asking  of  the  banns. 

'  The  mind  dwells  with  delight,'  says  Mr  Hunter, '  on 
the  idea  of  a  poet's  first-love,  the  fondness  of  his  attach- 
ment, the  ingenuity  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  suit, 
the  difficulties  he  may  have  had  to  encounter,  his 
triumph  over  them,  and  the  happy  consummation  of  his 
marriage;  and  doubtless  the  fields  between  Stratford 
and  Shottery  may  have  been  traversed  by  many  a 
votary,  with  his  mind  full  of  imaginations  concerning 
the  poet  and  his  love.  The  minute  researches  of  the 
antiquary  may  sometimes  bring  to  light  facts  which  are 
concurrent  with  such  pleasant  imaginings,  and  may 
even  give  occasion  to  them,  by  removing  the  veil  which 
rested  on  interesting  truths.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
effect  is  different,  and  the  severities  of  truth  jostle  with 
those  pleasant  imaginings ;  and  so  it  may  be  feared  it 
is  in  the  present  case.  Two  more  unseemly  persons 
to  attend  at  a  poet's  bridal  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
Sandells  and  Richardson,  two  husbandmen  who  were 
unable  to  write  their  names,  and  whose  marks  are  so 
singularly  rude,  that  they  betray  a  more  than  common 
degree  of  rusticity.  There  is  no  romance,  no  poetry  in 
this.  Where  were  the  Sadlers,  the  Quineys,  the  Rey- 
noldses,  the  friends  at  that  time  of  the  family,  that  the 
young  heir  of  at  least  one  honourable  family  is  delivered 
"P. 


— a  youth,  too,  who  on  that  day  was  but  eighteen  years 
seven  months  and  five  days  old,  aud  with  him  goes  to 
the  altar  one  who  was  then  in  her  twenty-sixth  or 
twenty -seventh  year,  and  who,  sometime  before  the  26th 
of  May  following,  presented  him  with  a  daughter.  It 
■cems  but  too  evident  that  this  wok  a  marriage  of  evil 
auspices,  and  it  may  have  been  one  principal  cause  of 
that  unsettled  state  of  mind  in  winch  the  poet  left 
Stratford  about  four  years  afterwards.' 

This  is  something  like  antiqunted  scandal,  yet  it  ap- 
pears well  founded.  Possibly,  in  some  moods  of  mind, 
the  poet  afterwards  felt  what  he  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters so  exquisitely  express— 

'  As  the  moat  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  tho  canker  ere  it  Mow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
In  turned  to  folly— Minting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  hi*  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  ail  the  fair  effects  of/vlurt  turpa.' 

John  Shakspeare  and  Mary  Arden,  we  have  little  doubt, 
thought  in  this  manner.  If  we  believe  the  sonnets 
to  be  autobiographical,  Shakspcare's  affe.-tiuns  wan- 
dered from  Ann  Hathaway;  but  anything  like  per- 
manent estrangement  cannot  be  assumed  from  the 
imperfect  information  we  possess.  She  was  the  wife 
of  his  ordinary  work-day  world— the  mothoi  of  Ins 
children ;  and  '  if  there  is  no  proof  that  his  wuV  ever 
returned  with  him  to  London,*  as  Mr  Collier  stat»s 
it,  '  or  resided  with  him  during  any  of  his  lengthened 
sojourns  in  the  metropolis,'  there  is  an  equal  want  of 
proof  on  the  other  side.  If  he  left  her  behind  in 
Stratford,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  from  motives  of 
prudence :  first,  that  he  might  not  entangle  her  in  the 
cares  and  uncertainties  of  hi9  early  career ;  and  subse- 
quently, that  she  might  remain  to  watch  over  theostab- 
lishment  which  he  soon  began  to  form  in  his  i-ative 
place,  preparatory  to  his  final  retirement  His  connexion 
with  Stratford  seems  never  to  have  been  severed  He 
visited  it  once  a-ycar,  according  to  the  tradition  picked 
up  by  Bctterton  the  actor,  and  also  tnentiontd  by 
Aubrey.  In  1596  or  1597  he  purchased  New  Place, 
the  best  house  in  Stratford ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  is 
returned  (at  a  time  of  scarcity)  as  possessing  ten 
quarters  of  corn  in  Chajiel  Street  Ward,  in  which  New 
Place  was  situated.  In  1602  he  gave  L.320  for  107  acres 
of  land,  which  he  attached  to  this  property  ;  in  1603  he 
purchased  a  house,  with  barn,  granary,  &c.  at  Stratford 
for  L60;  in  1604  he  is  found  prosecuting  a  person  for 
Ll,  15s.  for  corn  sold  to  him;  in  1605  he  purchased  for 
L.440  the  lease  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  at  Stratford. 
Here  we  have  a  large  and  flourishing  establishment 
With  the  aid  of  his  wife,  his  parent*,  and  possibly  of 
one  or  more  of  his  brothers,  he  cultivated  his  land  aud 
sold  his  corn — his  family  inhabiting  New  Place,  and  the 
poet  visiting  them  yearly;  perhaps  residing  no  small 
portion  of  every  year,  when  the  theatres  were  shut  on 
his  property.  The  attainment  of  a  comfortable  and 
easy  competency  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  might  consider  the  residence  of  his 
wife  at  Stratford  indispensable  to  his  plans.  If  there 
was  not  the  romance  of  love,  there  was  worldly  wisdom 
and  energy  of  character  in  such  an  arrangement  In 
1598  Mr  Abraham  Sturley,  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
Stratford,  writes  to  his  brother-in-law  iu  London — '  Mr 
Shakspeare  is  willing  to  disburse  some  money  upon 
some  odd  yard-land  or  other  at  Shottery,  or  near  about 
us.'  Surely  we  may  presume  that  no  settled  discord  or 
unkindness  mingled  with  the  poet's  recollections  of 
Shottery— the  sweet  retired  hamlet  where  he  had 
wooed  and  won  his  Ann  Hathaway!  .May  we  not 
rather  conjecture  (even  in  spite  of  Borne  appearances  or 
surmises  to  the  contrary)  that  he  wished  to  make  licr 
mistress  of  the  fields  and  orchards  they  had  traversed 
in  their  young  days  of  passion,  and  where  he  hoped  they 
would  spend  together  the  decline  of  life  in  honour  and 
tranquillity  ?* 


*  Mr  Knight  baa  the  merit  nf  diicovcring  that  Shakspeare  had  no 
to  provide  for  hi*  wife  iu  hia  will.   A«  bi»  widow,  aho  was 
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In  1586  John  Shakspcare  was  superseded  in  his  office 
of  alderman  in  Stratford,  in  consequence  of  his  not  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  when  warned 
like  the  others,  and  not  having  been  present  for  a  long 
time.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  books  for  some 
years  previous,  and  he  was  probably  living  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  same  occasion,  John  Wheler,  another  alder- 
man of  the  town,  was  struck  ofT  from  the  corporation  hy 
Kit  own  desire.  Both  of  these  eases  seem  to  us  to  be 
connected  with  another  cause,  which  opens  up  an  inte- 
resting field  of  conjecture  and  inquiry  as  respects  the 
poet.  Mr  Collier  has  published  a  document  showing 
that  John  Shakspcare  and  Wheler  were,  six  years 
afterwards,  with  seven  others,  returned  as  recusants, 
who  neglected  attendance  on  the  Established  Protestant 
Church,  and  thus  liccame  liable  to  a  penalty  of  L.20 
per  month.  Amongst  the  seven  others,  it  is  curious  to 
remark  the  names  of  William  Fluellen  and  George  Iinr- 
dolph.  It  is  said  at  the  end  of  the  document  that  they 
were  understood  to  absent  themselves  from  church  '  for 
feare  of  processe  of  debtc'  —  an  excuse  inadmissible 
in  the  case  of  John  Shakspeare.  considering  how  the 
affairs  of  his  son  then  stood.  In  short,  there  seems 
1  reason  to  conclude  that  the  poet's  father  had  reverted 
1  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  circumstance  is  only  of  im- 
|  portance  in  its  reflex  light,  as  affecting  the  educatiou 
and  opinions  of  his  son.  4  Did  Catholicism  give  us 
Shakspeare?'  as  Mr  Carlyle,  long  before  Mr  Collier  had 
discovered  his  curious  document,  assumed  to  be  a  fact 
established  by  his  works.  The  question  is  oue  worthy 
of  investigation.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  have  written  some  of  the  scenes  in  King 
John,  or  Cranmer's  prophecy  ('God  shall  be  truly  known,* 
&c.)  in  Henry  VIII.,  or  even  that  noble  truth,  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 

•  It  is  the  heretic  that  makes  the  Are, 
Not  ho  that  burns  in  it.' 

The  cthcrcHl  spirit  of  Shakspcare  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  bonds  of  nny  sect  or  party.  He  saw  good 
in  everything,  and  looked  beyond  the  strife  and  agi- 
tation of  contending  churchmen.  Still,  if  Catholicism 
was  the  creed  of  his  father,  he  may  have  had  n  leaning 
towards  that  faith.  His  imagination  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  touched  by  its  splendid  and  imposing  ritual,  its 
various  orders  of  priesthood,  and  the  vast  fabric  of  its 
departed  power  and  greatness.  He  must  have  known 
many  of  its  secret  and  proscribed  worshippers— old  fami- 
lies with  whom  lingered  strong  sympathies  and  romantic 
associations.  In  his  dramas,  he  nowhere  ridicules  the 
priests  or  professors  of  Catholicism,  though  he  did  not 
spare  the  austere  and  sanctimonious  Puritans.  His 
monks  are  active  and  benevolent  agents,  employed  in 
errands  of  peace  and  mercy.  He  has  no  peculiar  dogmas, 
no  '  bigot's  rage,  or  sectary's  whim.'  and  perhaps  his 
very  silence  on  the  questions  then  so  fiercely  contested, 
joined  to  hia  ridicule  of  the  excesses  of  Puritanism,  may 
have  had  the  effect,  with  narrow  and  prejudiced  minds, 
or  persons  envying  his  success,  of  fixing  upon  him  the 
name  of  Papist."    We  cannot  allow  that  any  one  party 

entitled  by  law  to  her  dower — a  third  of  hia  freehold  estate*.  One 
could  have  wished,  however,  that  he  had  mentioned  her  in  his  w  ill 
uj something  more  than  nn  interlineation  with  a  bequest  of  the 
second-beat  bed  !  It  is  probable  that  the  poet's  widow  had  a  life- 
Interest  in  his  plnya,  the  first  edition  of  his  works  not  bi  ini:  pub- 
lished till  after  her  death  In  102.1— seven  year*  after  the  porta  de- 
cease. It  was  then  considered  against  the  interest  of  the  theatre* 
to  publish  popular  acting  plays.  Another  supposition  may  be 
formed :  Phakspeare's  widow  and  daughters  were  rcin.-irknblo  for 
their  piety  ;  and  Stratford  waa  a  stronchold  of  Purltanl«m.  Hence, 
probably,  the  delay  in  publishing  the  poet's  works  till  after  the 
death  of  his  widow,  and  tho  disappearance  of  any  manuscript*  he 
may  have  left. 

•  The  Rev.  Richard  Parte*,  rector  of  Bapertnn.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, in  his  manuscript  additions  to  Pulman's  Collections  for  tho 
Live*  of  the  Poets  [made  about  the  year  l(»i],  *»y»  Shakspcare 
•  died  a  Papist.'  lie  may.  in  his  last  momenta,  have  ai  led  or  felt 
lik,-  Pope.  "When  Mr  llooko  asked  Pope  whether  he  would  not 
di  j  i<  his  father  and  mother  had  done,  and  whether  he  should  not 
*end  for  a  priest,  lie  >aid,  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  ta  cwscntlal ;  but 
it  will  look  right,  and  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  putting  me  in  mind 
of  it."  '— itpena't  Anealt  Irs. 


can  claim  the  poet  of  the  world.  *  He  is  of  no  age,'  said 
Coleridge,  '  nor  of  any  religion,  or  party,  or  profession. 
The  body  and  substance  of  his  works  came  out  of  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  hia  own  oceanic  mind ;  his  ob- 
servation and  his  reading,  which  was  considerable,  sup- 
plied him  with  the  drapery  of  his  figures.' 

The  same  year  that  John  Shakspeare  was  superseded 
in  the  magistracy,  his  son  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds, 
to  have  quitted  Stratford  for  l>ondon.  There  may  have 
been  some  connexion  between  them,  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness, which  was  broken  up  at  this  crisis  in  the  elder 
Shakspeare's  affairs.  The  poet  had  a  wife  and  three 
children — the  wild  romance  of  youth  was  over,  though 
he  was  yet  barely  twenty-two — and  Stratford  offered  but 
a  poor  field  for  the  enterprise  of  one  who  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  possessed  energies  and  genius  far  be- 
yond his  fellows.  The  drama,  also,  which  dazzled  his 
young  eyes,  may  have  tempted  his  more  matured  ambi- 
tion. His  talents  must  ere  this  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  that  direction  in  which  they  were  destined  ul- 
timately to  earn  such  imperishable  celebrity. 

Another  cause  has  been  assigned  for  Shakspeare'a 
removal  to  Ixmdon — the  famous  deer-stealing  incident, 
.in  relation  to  the  poet  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charle- 
*ote.  This  story  was  first  published  by  Rowe,  in  his 
life  of  Shakspeare,  the  materials  for  which  were  chiefly 
collected  by  Hetterton  the  actor.  It  is  also  mentioned 
py  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  already  alluded  to,  who 
■wrote  at  an  earlier  ]»eriod  than  the  date  of  Rowe's  me- 
I moir.  According  to  this  strong  current  of  tradition, 
the  poet  fell  into  bad  company,  and  joined  in  the  com- 
mon practice  of  deer-stealing.  Having  robbed  a  park 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  he  was  prosecuted  with 
severity,  in  revenge  for  which  lie  composed  a  bitter  bal- 
lad on  Sir  Thomas,  which  he  affixed  to  the  park-gate. 
The  prosecution  was  redoubled,  and  Shakspeare  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire, 
and  settle  himself  in  London.  Rowe  says  this  '  first 
essay  of  his  poetry*  (a  gratuitous  and  improbable  as- 
sumption) was  lost  ;  but  Oldys  and  Ca pell,  two  well- 
known  antiquaries,  recovered  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
satire  from  the  recitation  of  a  nonagenarian  in  Worces- 
tershire. This  doggerel  verse  (printed  in  all  the  me- 
moirs) begins  as  follows  : — 

'  A  parliament  member,  a  Justice  of  peace. 
At  home  3  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  on  asa.' 

More  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  where  Justice  Shallow  complains  of  KalstafT 
for  liea ting  his  men,  killing  his  deer,  and  breaking  open 
his  lodge.  That  outbreak  of  humour  seen 
to  apply  to  the  Lucy  family  : — 

*  Sfm/hnr.  Sir  Hush,  persuade  me  not  ;  I  will  make  a  star-chamber 
matter  of  it  ;  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  I'aaUsfl*.  he  *h*Jl  not 
abu«c  Robert  hhallow,  K-.nnire. 

Slaiili  r.  In  the  county  of  lilo*tcr,  justice  of  peace,  and  foratm. 

Sttal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  a/iui/omm. 

>.Vn  Ay,  and  rol.ilorum  too;  and  a  gentleman  born.  master  par- 
son ;  w  ho  writes  himself  ttrmi^  ro  .  In  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance, 
or  obligation,  armioera. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  1  do ;  and  have  done  anytime  these  three  hun- 
dred years. 

*/<•«.  All  his  successors,  pine  before  him,  have  donc't  ;  and  all 
his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may  ;  they  may  give  tho  duaen 
white  lui sis  in  their  coat. 

Sh.il.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Fntnt.  The  dozen  white  luces  do  become  an  old  coat  well  ;  It 
arrees       ,  pa*«ar   ,  ,  an    b ignition 

>W.  The  luce  is  the  freah  fish  ;  the  salt  flah  U  an  old  coat. 

ttien.  I  may  quarter,  coz.' 

The  arms  of  the  Lucys  were  three  lure.*,  or  pike-fish, 
'  hariant,  argent.'  The  satire  is  undoubted ;  but  the 
[  cause  of  its  application  is  only  matter  of  conjecture, 
j  We  do  not  see  that  the  tradition  should  be  rejected. 
I  The  offence  was  exactly  such  u  frolic  as  the  youthful 
'  Shakspeare  was  likely  to  have  committed :  and  if  hia 
|  prosecutor  was  apparently  too  severe,  tho  youth  would 
probably  retaliate  with  some  ready  satire.  Sir  Thomas 
i  Lucy,  it  is  proved,  had  no  park  at  Charlecctc,  but  he 
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would  likely  have  deer,  as  his  successors  have  at  the 
present  day,  browsing  in  the  green  hollows,  and  under 
the  noble  elms  around  the  mansion.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  Shakspeare  should  have  remembered  the  event 
in  the  full  tide  of  his  theatrical  success,  when  he  wrote 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  retained  the  passage 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  So  long-breathed 
a  resentment  appears  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of 
his  frank  and  generous  character.  We  suspect  the  first 
sketch  of  the  play  was  an  early  production.  Mr  Jlalli- 
well  (a  competent  authority)  joins  with  Mr  Knight  in 
assigning  it  to  the  year  1592 — only  six  or  seven  years 
after  the  alleged  occurrence  at  Charlecote ;  and  when 
the  poet  corrected  and  enlarged  his  play,  he  might, 
without  a  tincture  of  malice,  retain  what  must  have 
proved  so  highly  diverting  on  the  stage.  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  have  read  the  memorable  scene :  he  died  in 
1600,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  play  is  dated  1602. 
So  severe  and  stately  a  Puritan,  instructed  in  his  youth 
by  Fox  the  martyrologist  (who  lived  for  some  years  in 
the  family  at  Charlecote),  would  hardly  have  deigned 
to  frequent  a  theatre.  Mr  Hunter  thinks  that  the  whole 
scene  might  have  been  written  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing one  expression  meant  to(be  understood  as  a  kind 
of  apology  for  himself — 

« Shallote.  He  hath  wronged  me,  Master  Page. 
Sir,  he  doth  in  tome  tort  confiu  iV 


The  confession,  however,  preceded  as  it  is  by  tie 
witty  recital  of  the  offence,  and  the  unrivalled  carica- 
ture of  the  angry  and  pompous  knight,  with  lus  armo- 
rial bearings,  was  only  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
wrong.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
knight  of  Charlecote  had  been  unjustifiably  severe  in 
his  prosecution  of  the  young  deer-stealer,  or  that  some 
subsequent  representative  of  the  family  had  given  fresh 
provocation  to  Shakspeare.  Perhaps,  in  later  years, 
the  head  of  this  ancient  house  looked  down  with  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  or  contempt  on  his  neighbour,  the  rich 
player,  and  genius  vindicated  its  supremacy  by  a  witty 
and  sjKjrtivc  revenge.  The  episode  of  the  Lucys,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  drop  of  gall  we  can  discern  in  the 
sweetness  of  the  poet's  temper,  as  Been  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  contemporaries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
with  Shakspeare's  recollection  of  the  Lucys  when  he 
wrote  Henry  V.,  came  back  also  his  recollection  of  the 
Stratford  recusants,  Fluellen  and  Bardolph,  their  names 
being  adopted  in  the  same  play.  Little  did  they  dream 
of  such  an  immortality  !  • 

To  a  kindred  feeling  wc  may  perhaps  ascribe  the 
second  application  made  by  John  Shakspeare  in  1596 
for  the  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms.  The  poet  himself  would 
have  been  rejected  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  on  account 
of  his  profession  of  a  player ;  but  his  father  had  been 
'  her  majesty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford,' and  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  Ardens  of 
Wellingcote.  He  also  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
ancestors  who,  for  their  faithful  and  valiant  services, 
were  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  in  the  county 
of  Warwick  by  King  Henry  VII.,  and  whose  descen- 
dant had  continued  in  good  reputation  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country.  The  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
have  been  carefully  searched,  but  do  not  contain  the 
name  of  Shakspeare.  Hence  the  allusion  is  supposed 
to  apply  to  the  Ardens.  After  some  difficulty  (for  the 
affair  was  three  years  in  progress),  the  patent  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  poet  (who  had  then  purchased  New 
Place)  was  able  to  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lucys,  and 
all  other  rustic  patricians,  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms — 
_  _   


•  Mr  Kniaht,  in  hi*  ' 


a  Hiotrraphy.1  endea- 


vour* to  dii^rvdit  the  docr-i.tealinK  rtory.  Wc  think,  on  the  con 
trary,  that,  «vinK  It  was  corroborated  by  a  nonagenarian  whoeo 
life  actually  went  back  to  Shakspeare's  own  time,  it  in  one  of  the 
fnoit  probable  of  all  the  traditions  nwj^tinn  the  prwit  poet,  Tho 
val  io  of  Mr  KntRht'*  book  U,  in  our  opinion,  much  lessened  by  un 
anxiety  to  dtacredlt  everything  which  can  be  prraumcd,  on  any 
mora!  rode,  to  be  unfavourable  to  Shak>pcarcV  character— a  foiblo 
the  more  Rlarln(t  amidst  no  many  effort!,  to 
hct*  from  little  better  than  ooiuecture.— J&t. 


the  golden  spear,  with  a  silver  head  on  a  bend  sable, 
and,  for  a  crest,  the  towering  falcon,  with  outspread 
wings,  supporting  a  spear.  The  motto,  Aon  turn 
droict  (not  without  right),  was  itself  a  note  of  defiance 
to  all  who  should  impugn  the  heraldic  rights  and 
honours  of  the  Shakspeares.  The  family  appears  to 
have  been  ambitious  of  the  distinction  of  hereditary 
gentility.  John  Shakspeare  first  applied  for  a  coat  of 
arms  in  1569,  when  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford.  He 
exhibited  a  pattern  of  the  crest ;  but  the  patent  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  formally  granted.  His  subsequent 
pecuniary  troubles  would  render  him  indifferent  to  such 
an  honour — at  least  the  application  was  not  renewed 
till  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  doubtless 
suggested  and  carried  through  at  the  instance  of  the 
poet,  his  son.  The  terms  of  Shakspeare's  will  show 
that  he  was  desirous  of  founding  a  family  that  might 
continue  his  estate  unbroken  and  entire.  He  had,  in- 
deed, no  son  to  inherit  his  name  (his  only  boy,  Hamnet, 
having  died  at  Stratford  at  the  age  of  eleven),  but  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property  was  bequeathed,  under  strict 
entail,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs  Hall,  and  her  heirs  male  ; 
failing  whom,  it  went  to  his  second  daughter,  Judith, 
who  received  but  a  scanty  provision  by  the  will.  The 
poet's  design  was,  alas!  signally  frustrated.  In  fifty- 
four  years  after  his  decease,  the  progeny  of  Shakspeare 
was  extinct,  the  estate  was  scattered,  and  New  Place, 
in  less  than  a  century  more,  was  barbarously  levelled  to 
the  ground.  '  It  is  rather  a  striking  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,'  remarks  Mr  Hunter,  '  that  when 
there  arc  men  pre-eminently  great,  the  issue,  if  any, 
generally  becomes  soon  extinct :  Chaucer,  Sidney, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Bacon,  Locke,  New- 
ton, in  fact  nearly  all  the  great  inventort,  have  no  one 
left  to  claim  them  as  ancestors.' — (  To  be  continued.) 

COLONEL  YANEZ. 

A  MEXICAN  STORY  OF  THE  PRESEMT  DAT.* 

Mexico  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  only  country  in- 
fested with  organised  banditti.  Those  events  which, 
a  few  years  since,  gave  so  unenviable  a  renown  tu  the 
gorges  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  the  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  wilds  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  are  now  transferred, 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  forests 
which  approach  the  confines  of  Vera  Cruz.  Here  robbery 
and  even  assassination  are  largely  practised,  while  no 
part  of  the  country  is  free  from  the  evil.  Bandiu  have 
been  invested  by  poets  and  romancers  with  a  picturesque 
character,  and  have  even  upon  occasion  become  on 
paper  most  heroic  personages ;  in  reality,  however,  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  revolting  and  hideous  than 
the  men  who  carry  on  this  dangerous  traffic.  If  it  be 
reflected  that  the  idle  and  dissolute,  the  needy  spend- 
thrift, the  ruined  gambler,  and  the  disappointed  specu- 
lator, are  those  who  swell  the  ranks  of  this  powerful  class 
in  Mexico,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  little  romance,  and 
how  much  naked  deformity,  really  exist  in  this  state 
of  things.  One  point,  however,  gives  a  wild  and  terrible 
interest  to  the  bandits  of  Mexico,  while  a  minor  circum- 
stance preserves  some  little  outward  appearance  of  ro- 
mance. The  Mexican  ladrouc,  with  his  vast  aumbrern,  his 
floating  scra/jf,  and  machete  or  knife,  with  other  appur- 
tenances, is  certainly  a  very  picturesque  personam  as  far 
as  costume  is  concerned ;  but  the  prodigious  and  exten- 
sive military  organisation  of  the  bands  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  Cartouche.  No  rank  is 
sufficiently  elevated,  no  public  functionary  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  sanctity  of  tho  law,  to  prevent  his  con- 
nexion with  the  associated  bands,  which  extend  their 
ramifications  into  every  class  of  society.  In  this  manner 
important  information  is  collected ;  and  those  who  are 
worth  being  robbed,  are  always  known  to  the  brigands ; 
while  many  a  penniless  and  acreless  general,  or  other 
government  officer,  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  his  head 

Ail  Traunnux,  a  French  daily  pepor,  devoted  to  A 
of  the  proceeding  of  court*  of  law,  given  mmiu  accuutil  of 
this  true  story ;  erroneous,  however,  in  many  of  iU  detail*. 
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hi^h,  and  to  risk  heavy  auras  nightly  at  the  gambling- 
tables,  which  tend  so  much  to  degrade  Mexican  character, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

In  the  month  of  April  1838,  M.  Leroux,  a  rich 
French  merchant,  settled  in  Mexico,  was  about  to  visit 
Europe,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  on  business  of 
importance;  and,  previous  to  his  departure,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  (toneral  Santa  Anna,  president  of  tho  republic. 
On  applying  at  the  palace,  ho  was,  as  all  foreigners  are, 
instantly  admitted  to  the  presence  of  this  bold  soldier  of 
fortune,  who— dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  chief  of 
the  army,  blue  and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  with  his  wooden  leg  resting  on  a  stool — was  listening 
to  a  despatch  which  was  being  read  to  him  by  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  Colonel  Yancz.  M.  Leroux,  who  had 
never  before  seen  Santa  Anna,  gazed  upon  him  with  no 
little  curiosity.  The  general  is  six  feet  high,  well-made, 
graceful,  with  an  old  common  wooden  leg,  serving  as  a 
substitute  for  that  lost  when  fighting  the  French  at  Vera 
Cruz ;  his  narrow  and  smooth  brow  is  shaded  with  black 
hair,  sprinkled  with  gray  ;  his  nose  is  straight,  and  well- 
shaped;  his  brows  knit  over  close  and  brilliant  eyes;  his 
complexion  dark  and  sallow ;  his  mouth  ever  showing  a 
restless  and  anxious  expression.  Colonel  Yanez,  who 
ceased  reading,  and  busied  himself  in  his  despatches  on 
the  entrunco  of  M.  Leroux,  was  only  remarkable  from 
the  fact  of  his  extreme  personal  beauty. 

The  French  merchant,  after  the  usual  Mexican  com- 
pliments and  ceremonious  expressions,  informed  Santa 
Anna  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  country,  and,  as  his 
property  in  gold  and  diamonds  was  considerable,  he 
begged  that  the  president  would,  considering  the  extreme 
danger  of  tho  journey  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  grant 
him  the  protection  of  a  military  escort.  The  president 
replied  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which  form  one  of 
his  set  imitations  of  Napoleon,  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  M.  Leriux ;  'but,'  said  he,  *you  must  be  well  aware 
that,  once  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  the  dragoons,  knowing 
the  fact  of  your  possessing  valuable  property,  will  be 
■<ure  to  turn  upon  you,  and  themselves  become  the  rob- 
bers ;  moreover,  an  escort  will  prove  your  being  anxious 
for  protection,  and  put  the  banditti  on  the  scent.  Take 
my  advice,  M.  Leroux,  and  have  false  bottoms  made  to 
your  trunks  ;  in  these  conceal  all  that  is  valuable,  and 
when  the  ludnmt*  seize  upon  you,  give  up  your  keys  im- 
mediately, let  them  search  your  baggage,  wheu  they  will 
only  find  what  you  think  proper  to  let  them  see.' 

Santa  Anna  was  right ;  ho  could  not  answer  for  his 
soldiers  ;  and  M.  Leroux,  satisfied  that,  however  doubtful 
and  dangerous  the  experiment,  it  was  still  better  than 
trusting  to  the  military,  bowed  his  thanks  to  the  presi- 
dent, saluU-d  the  handsome  and  silent  Colonel  Yanez,  and 
made  his  way  at  once  to  the  street  de  Las  Cadauut,  and 
there  ordered  one  large  portmanteau  to  be  made,  with 
falso  bottom  and  cover:  in  this,  when  completed,  M. 
Leroux  concealed  his  specie  and  jewellery,  and  left  Mexico 
city  in  the  night,  his  wife  and  children  in  a  litter,  him- 
self on  horseback,  and  several  arrio-ot  leading  the  baggage- 
mules.  No  journey  submits  to  the  eye  more  gorgeous 
and  magnificent  scenery  than  that  between  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz  ;  but  M.  Leroux  had  no  taste  for  the  pictu- 
resque ;  when  in  sight  of  tho  great  peak  of  Orizaba,  the 
traveller's  principal  anxiety  was  relative  to  a  ravine  near 
the  plain  of  Acnjete,  in  which  were  scattered  numerous 
little  wooden  crosses  in  commemoration  of  sinister  and 
bloody  deeds. 

It  was  night  when  the  little  caravan  entered  the  gorge, 
and  tho  arrieros,  half  asleep  on  their  mules,  were  chant- 
ing tho  monotonous  CabcUlo,  beginning— 

*  Ml  muger  k  ml  caballo, 
Be  murieron  en  un  tempo' — • 

when,  much  to  their  surprise,  several  sonorous  voices  from 
the  sides  of  tho  ravine  joined  in— 


resistance,  he  allowed  the  Mexicans  to  take 


•Quenmneryquedcmonlo. 
El  calx-Mo  cs  lo  quo  sfento-'t 


•  My  wife  tind  ray  hoire  both  rtlcd  about  the  mine 
f  It  Is  not  tho  w^tnaii,  but  tho  hon*  that  I  nyivt. 


The  party  had  no  leisure  to  speculate  upon  the 
ordinary  nature  of  this  surprise,  before  they  we 
rounded  by  about  twenty  robbers,  who  appeared  sud- 
denly from  the  numerous  paths  of  the  ravine.  Despite 
the  alarm  manifested  by  his  wife,  M.  Leroux  was  in  no 
way  disconcerted,  and  saw  the  robbers  upset  all  his  bag- 
gage, and  obtain  possession  even  of  the  important  port- 
manteau, with  indifference ;  he  even  handed  his  keys  to  the 
robbers  ;  but  these  were  rejected  with  a  significant  smile, 
and  one  of  tbo  banditti,  drawing  forth  his  long  naraja, 
ripped  open  the  leather,  and  exposed  the  false  bottom  of 
the  trunk.  M.  Leroux,  enraged,  drew  his  pistols  from  the 
holsters  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  satisfying  him  of  the 
inutility  of 
possession  of  his 
nian  pearls. 

Hastily  returning  to  Mexico,  M.  Leroux  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  proper  authorities.  The  trunk-maker 
and  Santa  Anna  were  alone  in  the  secret,  which  must 
have  been  by  some  means  communicated  to  the  robbers. 
The  trunk-maker  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
banditti ;  but  easily  proving  his  innocence,  the  French 
merchant  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  his  loss,  as  the 
true  robbers  were  by  no^means  to  be  found. 

Another  event  of  a  terrible  and  tragic  nature  soon  gave 
a  clue  which  ultimately  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  mystery. 
In  the  suburb  of  St  Cosine,  in  which  many  of  the  plea- 
santest  residences  in  Mexico  are  situated,  surrounded 
by  tasteful  gardens,  and  fountains  supplied  by  the  adja- 
cent aqueduct,  which  ends  on  the  Alameda,  resided  M. 
Mairet,  the  Swiss  consul,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  occupy- 
ing a  little  tasteful  bacholor  establishment.  There  being 
no  banks  in  Mexico,  M.  Mairet  usually  kept  his  money 
in  his  house.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  a  few  days 
after  tho  robbery  of  Leroux,  a  tnatinie  dantanU  was  given 
in  a  mansion  exactly  opposite,  at  which  were  present  our 
minister,  Mr  I'akenham,  Baron  Deflaudis,  the  envoy  of 
France,  and  the  elite  of  the  fashionable  world,  who  seve- 
ral times  noticed  the  strength  of  the  consul's  mansion, 
protected  by  heavy  iron  bars  at  all  the  windows,  and 
guarded  by  two  large  and  fierce  dogs. 

Ten  minutes  exactly  before  one  o'clock,  a  coach  drove 
to  the  front  gate,  and  a  man  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
priest,  with  broad  shovel-hat,  descended  from  it,  accom- 
panied by  two  others,  and  stated  to  the  servant  who  ad- 
mitted them  that  they  were  anxious  to  procure  from  M. 
Mairet  a  skin  of  parchment.  As  the  Indian  girl,  bis 
only  servant,  turned  to  convey  this  message  to  her  master, 
she  was  seized  behind,  gagged,  and  made  fast  to  a  pil- 
lar. Thus  much  only  is  known  positively.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  coach  again  took  its  departure. 
The  Indian  girl,  imperfectly  gagged,  now  began  to  shriek, 
and  attracting  attention,  a  rush  was  made  to  the  house, 
where  M.  Mairet  was  found  dead,  and  his  cash-box 
empty.  A  desperate  struggle  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  murderers,  his  body  being  covered  with 
wounds,  and  in  his  clenched  right  hand  was  a  metal 
button,  to  which  hung  a  morsel  of  blue  cloth. 

The  diplomatic  corps,  insisting  that  energy  should  be 
thrown  into  the  search  instituted  for  the  guilty  parties, 
suspicion  fell  upon  a  dragoon  of  the  fourth  regiment,  who, 
from  a  common  soldier  living  on  his  pay,  suddenly  be- 
came flush  of  money,  dissipated,  and  riotous,  without 
being  able  to  explain  the  source  of  his  wealth.  The  police 
visited  his  residence  without  warning,  and  there  found  a 
civilian's  coat,  of  blue  cloth,  with  one  button  wanting. 
This  button  was  the  one  found  in  the  victim's  hand. 
According  to  the  fatality  which  almost  always  waits  upon 
the  guilty,  the  murderer  had  failed  to  destroy  the  only 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  Having  been  tried  and  sentenced 
without  delay,  the  dragoon,  Antonio,  was  forced  to  per- 
form a  journey  on  foot  to  the  murdered  man's  door,  aud 
was  then  led  to  the  scaffold,  there  to  die  by  the  garvttty 
a  death  somewhat  similar  to  that  inflicted  by  the  guillo- 
tine. Antonio,  who  had  till  now  refused  to  give  up  his 
accomplices,  and  whose  conversation  showed  that  he  ex- 
pected some  high  influence  to  be  exerted  in  his  favour 
even  at  the  last  moment,  scrutinised  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded him,  on  his  way  to  suffer  death,  with 
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air;  but  haying  ascended  the  very  scaffold  without  a 
nign  from  among  the  mass,  the  murderer  turned  fiercely 
to  the  alguazil,  and  said, '  I  denounce  aa  my  captain,  and 
the  head  of  the  banditti  to  whom  I  belong,  Colonel 
Yancz,  aide-de-camp  of  General  Santa  Anna.' 

This  startling  announcement  was  not  believed.  Colonel 
Yanez— one  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  Mexico,  so 
gentlemanly  a  gambler,  losing  with  so  good  a  grace,  and 
winning  double  without  a  sign  of  emotion  ;  the  intimate 
friend  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  accepted  lover  of  Dona 
Dolores — a  highway  robber  and  an  assassin,  was  beyond 
belief.  The  execution  was,  however,  stayed,  and  General 
Count  Don  Jose  de  la  Cortina,  colonel  and  governor  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  instantly  despatched  Captain  Olozaga, 
the  military  fiscal,  to  the  private  residence  of  Yanes: 
here  were  found  the  jewels,  pearls,  and  money  of  Leroux, 
with  a  mysterious  correspondence,  implicating  himself 
and  many  others,  especially  customs  officers  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Colonel  Yanez  was  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  tho  common  prison. 

That  night  a  lady,  closely  veiled,  but  richly  dressed  in 
a  black  silk  mantilla,  and  thick  rrbozo,  waited  on  Olozaga, 
and  used  every  argument  which  a  woman  can  use  to  in- 
terest the  judge  in  the  fate  of  the  colonel.  Tears,  threats, 
coaxing,  being  of  no  avail,  the  mysterious  lady  offered 
30,000  piastres  for  the  liberty  of  Yanez  ;  equally  in  vain  ; 
tho  beauty  and  love  of  Senora  Dona  Dolores  alone  prevent- 
ing the  fiscal  from  denouncing  her  offer,  so  great  was  his 
indignation.    That  day  week  the  fiscal  died  of  poison. 

The  next  effort  was  made  with  the  clerk  of  the  unfor- 
tunate fiscal,  who,  seduced  by  a  gift  from  an  unknown 
personage  of  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  abstracted  the 
papers  which  compromised  Yancz  from  the  place  of 
security  in  which  they  had  been  deposited  pending  the 
trial.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  committed  this  act, 
than,  his  conscience  pricking  him,  he  confessed  all  to 
a  priest,  who  refused  him  absolution,  and  even  threatened 
eternal  damnation,  if  he  did  not  restore  the  documents 
to  their  place.  This  he  did  ;  but  was  not  able  to  give  back 
the  eight  thousand  piastres,  as  the  donors  were  strangers 
to  him. 

Mcauwhile  a  second  judge  or  fiscal  had  been  appointed, 
to  whom  the  affair  of  Yanez  was  handed  over.  Colonel 
Don  Jose  Calvo  was  a  brave  and  honest  Spaniard,  who, 
born  at  Havanna,  had  fought  with  gallantry  in  the  wars  of 
the  Peninsula.  Being  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  French, 
and  being  well  treated  by  that  nation  during  his  captivity, 
he  ha<l  preserved  a  very  grateful  recollection  of  France. 
He  was  therefore  anxious,  by  pursuing  this  matter  with 
energy,  to  prove  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  Baron  Deffiiudis,  who  was  also  charged  with  the 
protection  of  Swiss  subjects,  that  justice  and  equity  was 
to  be  found  in  Mexico.  At  tho  same  time  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  dangers  he  was  encountering.  Though  Santa 
Anna,  with  his  habitual  policy,  expressed  no  opinion  on 
the  subject,  the  colonel  was  not  ignorant  that  Yancz 
had  been  his  aide-do-camp  and  his  friend.  He  remem- 
bered also  that  General  Valencia,  commander  of  the  de- 
partment, informed,  a  few  minutes  after  the  assassination, 
that  two  of  the  presumed  murderers  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  cabaret  of  the  faubourgs,  had  exclaimed,  Que  los  litjen, 
las  pobrecilos.  Moreover,  the  mysterious  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor was  sufficient  reason  for  holding  back ;  and  yet 
he  bravely  persevered. 

As  for  Yanez,  his  previous  good  fortune  followed  him 
i  to  prison,  where  he  received  numerous  signs  of  tho  in- 
terest which  was  taken  in  him.  On  tho  day  following  his 
arrest,  a  jailer  bad  handed  him  a  little  billet,  on  which, 
in  a  female  hand-writing,  were  inscribed  these  words, 
'  Courage,  love,  hope.'  He  moreover  learned  from  the  same 
!  source  that  the  documents  which  established  his  guilt  had 
i  been  destroyed.    Satisfied  that  the  evidence  of  Antonio 
[  would  not  suffice  alone  to  convict  him,  he  npjteared  be- 
fore his  judges,  and  treated  both  them  and  the  witnesses 
1  with  the  utmost  insolence,  until,  to  his  horror  and  that 
of  Dona  Dolores,  who  was  in  court,  the  papers  were  pro- 
duced.   Colonel  Yanez  and  seven  accomplices  were  im- 
mediately sentenced  to  death. 
That  night  Colonel  Yanez  and  Dona  Dolores  had  an 


interview,  tho  result  of  which  apparently  was,  that  a 
bottle  of  Xerea  wine  was  left  behind  to  cheer  the  prisoner. 
Next  day  the  culprit  was  found  dead,  poisoned,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  by  what  means.  The  wretched  woman 
who  had  saved  him  thus  from  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, by  means  of  a  rich  donation,  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  archbishop  to  bury  the  body  of  her  lover 
in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  San  Fernando. 

[It  will  occur  to  minds  familiar  with  popular  litera- 
ture, that  this  series  of  incidents — particularly  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story — is  of  a  character  strongly  akin  to 
that  of  our  old  ballads.  Mexico  is  at  present  in  the 
stage  of  semi-barbarous  incident  which  our  country  was 
in  at  the  time  when  our  ballads  were  composed.  And  1 1 
seeing  such  transactions  realised  in  our  time,  in  a  distant 
country,  impresses  in  a  forcible  manner  how  much  better 
it  is  to  have  our  romance  only  as  a  subject  for  literary 
fiction,  than  passing  in  action  before  our  eyes. — En.] 


LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE-1844. 

CLERMONT  TO  LYONS. 

Ha  vino  visited  mountain  tops  and  puys  to  our  heart's 
content,  seen  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Auvergne,  and  filled  our  heads  with  as  many  recollec- 
tions as  they  could  well  hold,  we  turned  our  backs  on 
Clermont,  and  set  out  for  fresh  scenes  and  amusement. 
It  was  early  morn,  and  the  mists  were  rising  from  the 
fields,  as  the  small  diligence  in  which  we  were  packed 
pursued  its  easterly  course  across  the  Limagne,  making 
for  a  gap  in  the  hilly  range  which  hems  in  the  plain  in 
this  direction.  Crossing  the  Allier  by  a  stone-bridge  of 
recent  erection,  we  reached  Thiers  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
breakfast,  having  performed  fifteen  miles  in  five  hours, 
a  rate  of  speed  which  promised  a  pleasant  exercise  of 
patience  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 

Thiers  lies  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills,  and,  with  houses 
perched  on  craggy  steeps,  or  nestling  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dell  through  which  winds  the  small  river  Darole,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  France.  It  is  also  a 
busy  seat  of  cutlery  manufacture :  the  knives  and  other 
articles,  however,  which  are  produced  here,  are  of  the 
usually  bad  French  make,  and  are  centuries  behind 
what  issues  from  the  factories  of  Sheffield,  besides  being 
greatly  more  expensive.  For  six  or  eight  miles  after 
quitting  Thiers,  the  road  is  literally  cut  along  the  face 
of  a  winding  precipice,  overhanging  the  Darole,  and  j 
discloses  at  various  points  most  romantic  and  beautiful 
views  of  both  sides  of  the  vale.  Overcoming,  by  this 
piece  of  engineering,  one  difficult  and  rugged  barrier,  the 
diligence  for  several  hours  was  dragged  up  one  hill  and 
down  another,  as  if  it  would  never  be  out  of  this  world 
of  mountains ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that,  on 
surmounting  the  last  of  these  acclivities,  we  had  the 
joyful  sight  of  the  Loire,  wending  its  way  through  a  flat 
and  rich  vale,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  our  long-looked- 
for  destination,  Roanne. 

On  the  second  day  following,  we  proceeded  from  this 
neat  but  uninteresting  town  to  St  Etienne,  by  means 
of  a  railway  employed  chiefly  for  coal,  tho  carriages 
on  which  are  drawn  by  horses.  This  was  a  tolerably 
pleasant  ride  through  a  series  of  vales,  connected  by 
cuttings  and  tunnels ;  but  it  was  tedious,  and  not  to  be 
commended  to  those  to  whom  time  is  of  importance. 

At  St  Etienne,  a  well-built  modern  town,  dingy  with 
clouds  of  smoke,  we  were  within  the  threshold  of  the 
central  manufacturing  district  of  France.  The  urticlvs 
produced  in  St  Etienne  are  firearms  and  ribbons,  tlie 
latter,  alone,  I  believe,  employing  forty  thousand  work- 
men. Wherever  one  turns  his  eyes,  he  observes  on  thr 
front*  of  the  tall  houses  the  signboards  of '  Fabricaut*  de 
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Rubans  ;'  while  many  of  the  shop-windows  are  as  gay  as 
a  parterre  of  flowers  with  specimens  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  industry.  At  a  bold  venture,  we  asked  one  of 
the  fabricants  to  show  us  his  atelier  or  workshop,  and 
were  politely  conducted  by  him  to  a  suburb  on  a  hill 
adjoining  the  town,  composed  of  rows  of  houses  used  as 
dwellings  and  workplaces  by  the  wearers.  The  atelier 
consisted  of  a  front  apartment,  in  which  was  a  female 
winding  silk  thread  on  small  reels,  and  a  room  behind, 
lofty  in  the  roof,  in  which  were  two  ribbon-weavers  at 
work  on  their  respective  looms.  In  each  loom  there 
were  twenty  ribbons  in  process  of  weaving,  of  the  most 
beautiful  designs  and  colours ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
declared  they  had  never  seen  anything  so  elegant  The 
men  spoke  cheerfully  of  their  labour,  and  the  woman, 
who  had  abandoned  her  reeling  at  our  entry,  hung  about 
us,  and  seemed  gratified  to  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  life  among  the  ribbon-weaving  popu- 
lation. She  said  that,  with  industry  and  economy,  they 
had  nothing  to  complain  of;  an  acknowledgment  which, 
I  believe,  could  be  made  with  propriety  by  the  bulk  of 
I  the  manual  labourers  of  every  country. 

After  spending  a  day  in  this  sort  of  loitering  observa- 
tion, we  proceeded  by  a  railway,  provided  with  locomo- 
tives, but  execrably  managed,  to  Lyons. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Rhone,  which  we  had  on 
emerging  from  a  vale  down  which  the  line  of  railroad 
descends  on  its  way  to  Lyons,  was  interesting,  but  failed 
i  in  the  magnitude  which  wc  had  anticipated.  The  scene, 
however,  improved  as  we  approached  Lyons  and  crossed 
by  a  newly  formed  viaduct  the  river  Saone,  where  it 
unites  its  waters  with  the  Rhone.  We  were  now  landed 
on  that  flat  triangular  peninsula  on  which  Lyons  has 
been  built,  everything  about  us  betokening  that  we 
had  arrived  in  a  busy  and  opulent  city.  With  the 
Saone  flowing  past  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhone  on 
the  north,  both  uniting  at  a  point  on  the  east,  it  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  peculiarly  favourable  situation  for  com- 
merce. Nor  is  it  unsuitable  as  a  place  of  agreeable  resi- 
dence. On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saone  rises  a  long 
hill  dotted  over"  with  mansions,  which  command  a  lovely 
prospect  of  the  town  and  rivers ;  across  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  similar  hill,  also  covered  with 
masses  of  building ;  while,  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  long  lines  of  new  buildings,  forming  an  elegant 
suburb,  are  starting  into  existence.  The  old  town, 
consisting  of  a  dense  Parisian-looking  cluster  of  streets, 
alleys,  and  places,  is  the  great  theatre  of  business,  and 
the  whole  being  faced  with  fine  broad  quays,  suitable 
for  barges  and  steam-vessels,  Lyons  may  be  said  gene- 
rally to  exhibit  a  fair  picture  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
provincial  town. 

Lyons,  as  everybody  is  aware,  is  the  centre  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  France,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
weaving  and  otherwise  preparing,  as  well  as  selling  this 
article,  a  great  number  of  persons  are  employed.  Ten 
years  ago,  as  is  also  generally  known,  the  weavers  of 
Lyons  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages,  mastered  the 
municipality,  and  for  two  days  had  possession  of  the 
town.  Much  blood  was  shed,  and  no  little  damage  done, 
before  the  revolt  was  quelled.  I  took  care  to  ask  the 
result  of  this  infatuated  outbreak,  and  was  informed 
that  it  had  led  to  the  town  being  overawed  by  fortifica- 
tions, whose  cannon  are  seen  bristling  on  the  different 
heights,  and  that  the  city  contained  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  Thus  subdued,  the  ope- 
rative silk-weavers  have  confessed  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  bettering  themselves  by  violence.  Not  that  they  are 
contented ;  far  from  it ;  but  they  look  for  an  improve- 
ment in  circumstances  to  other  means  than  the  exercise 
of  force  upon  their  employers.  And  at  what  an  ex- 
pense to  the  country  has  this  humiliating  confession 
been  extorted  ?  Besides  the  outlay  of  from  one  to  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  on  the  building  of  forts  and 
barracks,  and  the  constant  drain  of  money  to  support 
the  troops  which  occupy  them,  here  are  twelve  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  withdrawn  from  active  labour  in 
order  to  keep  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  those  who, 


if  they  knew  their  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
their  country,  should  require  no  kind  of  supervision.  A 
consideration  of  such  folly  almost  breaks  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  is  inclined  to  look  hopefully  for  social 
meliorations. 

The  pleasure  we  had  experienced  in  our  visit  to  the 
atelier  of  the  ribbon-weaver  at  St  Etienne,  made  ui 
anxious  to  see  silk-weaving  in  this  its  chosen  seat 
Having  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  leading  master 
manufacturers,  this  was  not  difficult  By  this  gentle- 
man wc  were  despatched,  under  the  charge  of  a  clerk,  a 
young  Englishman  learning  the  profession,  to  an  atelier 
in  which  some  of  the  finest  fabrics  are  produced.  Be- 
fore describing  what  here  came  under  our  notice.  I 
may  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing in  Lyons.  The  manufacturer,  who  is  the 
capitalist  and  employer,  keeps  no  factory  of  his  own. 
He  gives  out  the  silk  to  be  dyed  to  one  class  of  men, 
and  to  be  woven  by  another.  The  individual,  liowever. 
with  whom  he  deals  is  not  the  actual  weaver.  He  is  ■ 
person  who,  by  his  skill  and  industry,  has  attained  a 
position  half-way  between  a  workman  and  master  ;  be 
owns  two  or  three  looms,  which  stand  in  an  apartment 
connected  with  his  dwelling,  and  he  takes  in  work  to  be 
executed,  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  men  whom 
he  employs.  His  chief  duty,  a  most  onerous  one,  de- 
manding great  patience  and  ingenuity,  consists  in  pat- 
ting the  web  into  the  loom,  and  arranging  all  the  Jae- 
quard  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  producing  the 
required  pattern ;  after  which  he  superintends  the  ope- 
rations of  the  weaver,  who  is  a  workman  of  inferior 
standing  and  capacity,  and  consequently  receives  infe- 
rior wages  for  his  labour.  The  title  universally  given  to 
the  agent  who  undertakes  work  on  this  principle  is  that 
of  chef  d'atelier — chief  of  the  workshop,  or  foreman. 

It  was  the  establishment  of  one  of  these  manufactur- 
ing agents  or  chefs  that  I  was  taken  to  see  Having 
been  led  to  a  narrow  street  behind  the  Place  Belkwor. 
I  was  conducted  to  the  fourth  storey  of  a  large  building 
by  a  stair,  precisely  resembling  one  of  those  cotnrwe 
stairs  in  Edinburgh  which  give  admission  to  the  diffe- 
rent floors  of  tall  edifices.  The  atelier  we  were  to  ri-it 
occupied  part  of  a  floor,  the  looms  working  at  a  heifiht 
of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  over  tlie 
of  several  strata  of  families,  and  under  two  or  thrw 
strata  still  higher  up  the  building.  The  scene  vai 
curious.  We  had  never  seen  any  mechanism  half  n 
intricate,  and  apparently  unintelligible.  The  procesi 
was  by  Jacquard  cards,  but  the  patterns  to  be  wrought 
embraced  such  variety  of  detail,  that  the  apparatus  was 
an  inextricable  maze  of  bobbins,  strings,  and  other  part* 
incomprehensible  to  a  stranger.  The  chef,  doffing  hi* 
cap,  received  us  with  great  politeness,  and  took  pains  to 
explain  —  vain  thought — the  mecanique  of  the  kwnu 
under  his  charge,  three  iu  number.  Lifting  up  a  pkor 
of  paper  carefully  pinned  over  the  parts  woven  of  the 
fabrics  in  hand,  lie  showed  the  beauty  of  their  deugus. 
One  of  the  pieces  was  magnificent  It  was  a  goTf^m 
assemblage  of  colours  finely  harmonised  in  tone, 
gold  and  silver  thread  in  different  combinations,  and 
was  intended,  he  said,  for  church  banners.  Another  , 
piece,  the  ground -work  of  which  was  white  satin,  in- 
terwoven also  with  gold  and  silver,  was  designed  for  | 
priests'  vestments  in  the  church  service.  The  chef  men- 
tioned, that  such  was  the  complexity  of  one  of  these 
pieces,  that  he  was  occupied  three  months  in  arranging 
it  in  the  loom,  and  that  the  workman  employed  nr<*i  j 
it  could  not  weave  more  than  a  yard  in  the  week.  The  i 
price  which  it  would  cost  the  manufacturer  was  to  be  | 
a  hundred  francs  per  yard.  The  operatives  engaged  in 
weaving  such  articles  realise  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
francs  for  their  weekly  labour. 

On  the  whole,  we  had  reason  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  courteous  and  intelligent  answers  not  only 
of  this  respectable  chef  d'atelier,  but  of  the  ribbon- 
weavers  whom  wc  conve  rsed  with  at  St  Etienne.  and 
took  care  not  to  confound  them  with  the  mass  of  inferior 
workmen  whose  dissoluteness  keeps  them  poor,  »nJ 
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whose  outbreaks  have  done  so  much  to  injure  and  drive 
away  the  trade  of  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood.  No 
higher  proof  of  the  superior  ingenuity  and  prudence  of 
this  class  of  men  could  be  given  than  the  single  fact, 
that  among  a  hundred  persons  who  received  prize 
medals  for  articles  in  silk,  shown  at  the  late  Parisian 
Exposition,  as  many  as  ninety  were  manufacturers  who 
had  originally  been  chefs  d'atelier,  and  consequently 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

During  one  of  the  days  of  our  stay  in  Lyons,  we 
ascended  by  a  steep  and  winding  path  the  height  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Saone,  called  the  hill  of  Four- 
viers. From  the  lower  part  of  the  height,  to  near  its 
summit,  the  difficult  pathway  is  lined  with  a  mean 
order  of  buildings,  occupied  chiefly  as  workshops  and 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  class  of  weavers,  and  ulso  as 
small  shops  for  the  sale  of  trinkets  and  offerings  to  the 
devout  mortals  who  are  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Fourviers,  which  crowns  the  top  of  the 
hill.  We  reckoned  not  fewer  than  thirty  shops,  stalls, 
and  booths  of  this  order,  and  the  trade  they  drove  was 
considerable.  Of  miniature  legs,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  in  wax,  candles  six  feet  in  height,  rosaries 
of  all  qualities  and  prices,  coloured  prints  of  the  human 
heart  burning,  and  glazed  pictures  of  saints,  there  was 
a  vast  abundance.  Among  the  numerous  prints  was 
one  of  an  aged  priest,  the  Abbe  Perrin,  accompanied 
with  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  character ;  and  as 
we  had  heard  much  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  pur- 
chased a  copy  as  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  the  hill  of 
Fourviers.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  unosten- 
tatious and  pious  philanthropy.  The  Abbe  Perriu, 
who  died  in  March  of  the  present  year,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one.  was  renowned  for  the  exceeding  bene- 
volence of  his  character.  Originally  a  poor  lad,  by 
<hnt  of  hard  study  and  frugality  he  attained  the  rank 
j  of  priest  in  his  native  parish,  where  he  remained  till 
expelled  from  the  country  by  a  revolutionary  decree, 
j  Returning  to  France  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
j  lain  of  the  prisons  of  Lyons,  a  post  winch  he  occu- 
I  pied  till  the  period  of  his  decease.  Devoted  to  his 
calling,  his  pliilanthropy  and  disregard  of  self  appear 
to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  benevolent 
Howard.  Wherever  there  were  suffering  and  misery, 
there  was  found  the  abbe,  administering  relief  and 
consolation.  Not  content  to  remain  at  home  till  sent 
for,  the  abbe  was  incessantly  on  his  feet,  seeking  for 
I  objects  to  whom  he  could  beneficially  offer  his  minis- 
trations. In  hospitals,  prisons,  the  'fatale  charrctte,' 
everywhere,  was  the  abbe"  the  counsellor  and  consoler  of 
the  miserable.  Pressed  at  any  time  for  means,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  divest  himself  of  an  article  of  attire  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor.  One  rigorous  day  in 
winter,  in  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  in  Lyons,  he  took 
off  his  shoes,  and  gave  them  to  a  pauper  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  want  of  these  articles.  The  good  deeds  of 
the  abbe"  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  royalty,  and  the 
king  forthwith  sent  him  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  public  services.  Consider- 
ing the  commonness  of  the  gift,  this  was  no  doubt  a 
small  act  of  condescension ;  but,  insignificant  as  it  was, 
it  was  something  more  than  we  ever  heard  of  being  dis- 
pensed in  England  for  services  any  way  beneficent  in 
their  nature. 

We  were  now,  after  two  or  three  zig-zags,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  church  which  was  attracting  so  many 
passengers  up  the  ascent,  and  we  entered  it  like  the 
rest  The  scene  was  strange ;  not,  however,  from  the 
crowding  of  worshippers,  but  from  the  walls  being  co- 
vered all  over,  from  near  the  ground  to  the  ceiling,  with 
small  pictures,  legs,  arms,  and  other  objects,  such  as  we 
had  seen  exposed  to  sale  upon  the  hilL  As  there  was  a 
great  number  of  candles — perhaps  two  hundred — burn- 
ing before  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  the  atmosphere  was 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I 
believe  no  one  is  mure  tolerant  of  all  forms  of  belief  than 
I  am,  hut  I  found  it  impossible  not  to  blame  the  igno- 
rant devotion  which  could  inflict  such  bodily  harm  as  was 


manifested  in  this  den  of  horrors,  where  the  inhaling  of 
foul  air  must  be  continually  encroaching  on  the  lives  of 
devotees.  Neither  can  I  admire,  or  speak  with  any 
degree  of  patience  of  the  authorities  of  Lyons,  for  in- 
scribing such  trash  as  the  following  over  the  doorway 
of  the  church : — A.  N.  D.  de  Fourviers,  Lyons  recon- 
naisant  d'avoir  etc  par  son  intercession  preserve  du 
cholera  1832  et  1835.  (To  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fourviers,  Lyons  acknowledges  itself  to  have 
been  preserved  from  cholera  in  1832  and  1835).  So 
long  as  delusions  of  this  kind  arc  impressed  on  people's 
minds,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  trace 
maladies  to  their  true  proximate  causes — cholera  to 
filth,  for  instance— or  adopt  the  proper  means  for  in- 
suring their  removal. 

Beside  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Fourviers  is  a  lofty 
tower,  erected  as  a  look-out  by  a  Lyonese  citizen,  and 
admission  to  which  is  a  matter  of  payment.  Ascend-  i 
ing,  by  means  of  a  winding  stair,  to  the  top  of  this  struc- 
ture, which  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  I 
of  the  town,  we  were  rewarded  with  an  enchanting  and 
extensive  view  over  the  country  around,  with  Lyons  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene,  its  rivers  and  numerous  bridges. 
The  country  is  almost  a  dead  level  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  to  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy, 
and  exposed  to  us,  gleaming  amidst  the  clouds,  the 
white  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  midst  of  a  hilly 
tract  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope, we  had  a  singularly  distinct  view  of  a  range  of 
broken  arches,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  which  had  been  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Romans  when  they  inhabited  the  hill  of  Fourviers. 

Lyons  having  been  an  important  provincial  capital  of 
the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  yielded  a  plenteous  crop  of  an- 
tiquities to  the  archaeologist.  The  town  museum,  which 
we  spent  half  a  day  in  roaming  over,  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  its  central  court,  arcades,  and  , 
galleries  filled  with  as  many  Roman  altars,  stone  coffins,  ' 
inscriptions,  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  relics,  as 
would  set  up  a  dozen  museums  in  England.  In  the 
same  handsome  square  which  contains  this  palais  des  i 
beaux  arts,  is  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  a  large  and  elegant 
building  of  the  Iicnaissance,  where  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  under  Couthon  and  Collot  d'Hcrbois  held  its 
infamous  sittings.  This  structure,  and  the  H6tel-Dieu 
on  the  quay  fronting  the  Rhone,  are  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  Lyons.  The  Hotel-Dieu,  which  occupied 
us  an  afternoon  in  walking  over,  is  an  hospital  of  great 
antiquity,  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  poor  patients,  i 
whether  sick  or  hurt.  Besides  the  facade  which  over-  i 
looks  the  river,  the  house  consists  of  several  diverging 
lines  of  building  behind,  lighted  from  interior  court-  J 
yards,  tho/ whole  divided  into  floors  centering  at  one  1 
point  in  an  octagonal  chapel.  In  the  midst  of  this  . 
chapel  stands  an  altar,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
further  extremity  of  each  diverging  gallery,  and  here 
divine  worship  is  performed  within  sight,  or  at  least 
within  hearing,  of  the  numerous  patients  early  every 
morning.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  patients  in  the  house,  all  of  whom,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  were  under  a  careful  and  comfortable  super- 
intendence. The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  establishment  is,  that  it  is  under  the  en- 
tire guidance  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  whom  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  constantly  on  duty,  without  fee  or  reward. 
How  frequently,  abroad,  has  one  reason  to  admire  the 
diligent  and  practical  piety  of  this  wonderful  sisterhood. 
We  found  them  in  detachments,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  house,  performing  the  most  varied  functions. 
While  certain  sets  attended  in  the  sick  wards,  others 
were  occupied  as  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  and  some  acted 
a.s  apothecaries  in  weighing  and  dispensing  drugs  in  a 
large  laboratory  surrounded  with  bottles,  jars,  and  re- 
torts. The  way  in  which  they  seemed  to  blend  secular 
with  religious  duties,  struck  us  as  something  not  very 
common  in  the  officers  of  such  institutions.  Their 
guiding  principle,  apparently,  was  never  to  be  doing 
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nothing.  The  instant  that  any  piece  of  work  was  exe- 
cuted, down  they  either  sat  to  a  book  of  devotion,  or, 
falling  upon  their  knees,  commenced  a  series  of  orisons, 
in  which  the  mind  was  seemingly  lifted  above  all  mean 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  spectacle  of  a  kneel- 
ing nun  in  the  midst  of  coppers  and  stew-pans  was  no 
doubt  grotesque ;  yet,  is  not  the  whole  world  a  temple, 
and  may  not  a  prayer  uttered  in  a  kitchen  be  of  as  great 
efficacy  as  one  offered  up  in  the  most  splendid  taber- 
nacle ever  made  with  hands  ? 


TRIFLES. 

The  oft-observed  importance  of  trifles  as  exercising  a 
remarkable  power  over  human  destiny  was  lately  illus- 
trated in  a  striking  manner  in  the  life  of  M.  Lafltte.  the 
eminent  banker  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous public  men  of  his  age.  Originally  poor,  he  owed 
the  employment  which  first  opened  up  to  him  the  path 
of  fortune,  to  his  one  day  picking  up  a  pin  which  he 
saw  lying  at  his  feet  As  very  small  incidents  will  thus 
j  sometimes  lead  to  the  most  brilliant  results,  so  will  they 
*  occasionally  produce  the  most  dismal  misfortunes.  How 
|  often  has  the  use,  or  probably  misuse,  of  a  particular 
word  led  to  the  destruction  of  life !  Instances  of  im- 
portant consequences  following  upon  such  trifles  are 
familiar  to  all ;  yet  they  do  not  exercise  much  influence 
over  human  conduct.  The  reason  is,  that  men  in  general 
require  motives  more  immediate  and  pressing  than  are 
supplied  by  a  consideration  of  occurrences  which  may 
or  may  not  have  great  results.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other class  of  trifling  matters,  important  in  their  real 
character,  and  having  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon 
i  human  happiness,  which  we  may  do  some  good  by 
adverting  to. 

Johnson  is  a  poor  tradesman ;  and  as  he  has  a  wife 
and  family,  he  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  '  to  make  both 
ends  meet'   By  dint  of  hard  labour,  however,  often 
continued  into  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  succeeds  in 
keeping  them  and  himself  from  absolute  want    So  pre- 
carious are  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  morn- 
ing frequently  finds  the  head  of  the  family  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  day ;  and 
at  no  time  is  he  enabled  to  say,  '  I  and  mine  may  now 
I  bid  defiance  to  want  fur  a  week,  for  I  have  sufficient  by 
;  me  to  maintain  myself  and  them  for  that  period.'  Under 
1  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  moment  to 
him  to  receive  immediate  payment  for  the  work  in- 
;  trusted  to  his  execution ;  and  thus  among  his  neigh- 
bours, who,  like  himself,  were  poor,  and  knew  what 
poverty  required,  were  many  who  were  punctual  in  the 
,  discharge  of  their  bills.    '  Poor  Johnson,'  they  would 
I  say,  4  wants  the  money,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep 
it  from  him  longer  than  we  can  help.'    It  so  happened, 
however,  that  Johnson  did  not  work  for  poor  people 
j  alone.    Though  his  shop  made  no  show,  and  he  had 
neither  brass-plate  on  his  door  nor  plate-glass  in  his 
window,  the  fame  of  his  workmanship  had  gone  abroad, 
and  he  was  occasionally  honoured  with  the  patronage 
j  of  the  gentlefolks  in  the  vicinity.    These  he  found  by 
I  no  means  such  'good  pay' as  his  poorer  neighbours; 
and  many  a  dunning  application  was  Johnson  forced  to 
make,  ere  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  them  the 
amount  due  to  him  :  not  that  they  were  dishonest — that 
of  course  was  impossible — but  they  were  simply  careless. 
It  happened  on  a  particular  occasion  that  Johnson,  late 
,  at  night,  reviewing  the  state  of  his  funds,  found  they 
I  vere  at  so  low  an  ebb.  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide li is  family  with  the  requisite  food  for  the  next  day. 
JIc  had,  however,  work  still  on  hand,  which,  if  he  could 
complete  that  night  and  deliver  early  next  morning, 
might  relieve  himself  and  them  from  difficulty.  Accord - 
j  ingly  he  continued,  and  completed  it  ere  he  went  to 
bed.    Early  next  morning  he  delivered  it,  and  was  told 
to  call  again  for  payment    Unhappily  for  Johnson  on 
I  the  present  occasion,  his  work  had  been  performed  for 
j  one  of  the  wealthiest  householders  in  the  neighbour- 
!  hood  i  one  of  a  class  of  persons  who.  not  knowing  what 


poverty  is,  take  very  little  thought  of  the  necessities  of 
the  poor.  To  '  call  again,'  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  fortunate  was  the  trades- 
man who  had  to  do  so  but  once.  Johnson  was  not  so 
fortunate.  He  did  call  again ;  but  the  master  '  could  not 
be  disturbed  about  such  a  trifle  then.'  •  It  is  not  a  trifle 
to  me,'  muttered  Johnson;  but  the  servant  abruptly 
closed  the  door,  and  he  was  compelled  to  depart  without 
his  money.  What  was  to  be  done  for  the  day  he  knew 
not  Work  he  might  probably  have ;  but  he  could  not 
hope  to  receive,  perform,  and  get  paid  for  it  In  the  same 
day.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  He  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand  when  he  returned  home,  and  thought 
over  the  matter  till  his  brain  ached.  'There  is  no  help 
for  it*  said  he  at  length  ;  '  I  must  pledge  my  coat  My 
family  must  have  bread;  and  when  this  gentleman  pays 
me,  I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  the  coat'  The  garment 
was  pledged,  to  be  redeemed  in  a  fortnight,  and  his 
family  were  provided  with  food.  During  the  day  he 
obtained  his  usual  quantity  of  work,  and  so  on  for  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  period  his  account  was  paid ; 
but  when  he  went  to  redeem  the  coat  he  found  that, 
though  the  money  which  he  had  received  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  procure  himself  and  family  food  for  a 
day,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  do  that  and  pay  the  high 
rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  he  had  obtained.  He  cherished 
the  hope,  by  working  hard,  to  be  enabled  to  make  up 
the  balance  deficient  in  a  week,  and  thus  save  the  gar- 
ment from  forfeiture  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and 
it  immediately  became  the  property  of  the  grasping 
pawnbroker.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  inconveniences 
which  resulted  to  the  poor  man  from  this  loss.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  amount  of  his  account, 
though  a  '  trifle'  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy  householder, 
was  in  reality  a  matter  of  importance,  and  should  have 
been  dealt  with  as  such. 

Again— Wallace  is  a  young  man  of  unexceptionable 
connexions  and  character,  some  property,  and  consider- 
able parte.  These  qualifications  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  procure  the  favourable  regards  of  most  damsels; 
but  to  these  he  also  adds  a  pleasing  style  of  address, 
which  gives  him  an  immeasurable  advantage  with  the 
fair  sex  over  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  Ellen 
Travers  is  a  cousin  of  Wallace's — a  first  cousin  ;  there 
being  just  that  degree  of  relationship  between  them 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous ;  as  open  to 
familiar  intimacy  as  that  of  brother  or  sister,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  united  by  closer  ties.  Ellen,  without 
being  a  positive  lieauty,  or  yet  an  angel  in  petticoats, 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  whithersoever  she  went 
Was  a  partner  for  the  dance  required?  Ellen  Travers's 
hand  was  earnestly  sought  after.  Was  a  party  on  foot  ? 
Ellen  Travers,  above  all  other  ladies,  must  be  of  the 
number.  Amid  the  general  homage  which  was  paid 
her  by  the  male  portion  of  her  acquaintances,  there  was 
much  of  sincerity  and  much  of  fashion.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  however,  appeared  to  yield  her  any 
particular  delight.  Gratified,  no  doubt,  she  was ;  but 
she  seemed  at  all  times  ready  to  quit  the  circle  of  her 
admirers  for  a  quiet  conversation  or  promenade  with 
her  'cousin  Wallace.'  and  often  had  recourse  to  him  as 
a  protection  or  shield  from  the  too  minute  attention 
which  was  occasionally  paid  her.  With  respect  to 
Wallace,  he  was  too  much  flattered  by  this  apparent 
preference  not  to  take  advantage  of  it  Evenings  would 
pass  away,  and  he  would  be  content  to  seek  no  other 
society  but  that  of  Ellen,  until  at  length  the  *  world' 
began  to  whisper  that  they  were  engaged.  Wallace, 
however,  in  truth,  regarded  Ellen  in  no  ether  light  than 
that  of  a  very  pretty  relation,  and  one  who.  being  a 
belle,  it  was  a  proud  distinction  to  be  seen  with.  He 
also  thought  it  his  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
pay  her  such  attentions  as  gallantry  dictated  and  so- 
ciety seems  to  uphold.  Those  attentions  are  trifling, 
but  they  are  calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
on  an  already  predisposed  mind. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  party,  at  which 
both  Wallace  and  Ellen  were  present   The  latter  was 
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ns  usual  the  belle,  and  Wallace  also,  as  usual,  was  at 
her  side.  '  How  charming  you  look,  Ellen,'  he  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  *  I  have  positively  lost  my 
heart*  Ellen  had  some  such  idea,  and  smiled.  On 
parting  for  the  night,  he  whispered.  'Dream  of  me, 
Ellen.'  Ellen  dreamt;  it  is  not  surprising  that  her 
dreams  were  of  him. 

Months  passed  away,  and  matters  continued  much  in 
the  same  state — Ellen  dreaming,  and  Wallace  attentive 
and  thoughtless.  A  friend  of  the  latter  at  length  took 
occasion  to  congratulate  him  on  his  conquest.  4  What 
conquest  1'  he  inquired.  'Ellen  Travers,*  replied  his 
friend.  •  What !  my  pretty  cousin  ?  Site's  no  conquest 
of  mine,  I  assure  you,  and  I  never  thought  of  making 
one.'  1  Impossible !'  '  Truth,  believe  me.'  '  Then  you 
have  been  dealing  very  unfairly  with  the  girL'  *  How 
do  you  make  that  out  ?  A  few  trifling  attentions,  such  as 
one  in  her  position  expects,  are  all  that  I  have  paid  her.' 
'  What  do  you  call  a  constant  attendance  on  her  move- 
ments for  the  last  six  months?'  'A  trifle,  my  dear 
fellow ;  not  more  than  happens  to  any  other  girl  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  her  life.'  '  What  do  you  consider  the 
confession  of  having  lost  your  heart,  for  I  overheard  it  ?' 
'  Another  trifle — a  mere  joke — such  as  is  made  every 
day.  The  fact  is,  you  attach  too  much  importance  to 
these  matters,  and  Ellen  thinks  no  more  of  me  than  I 
do  of  her.'  But  it  was  not  so.  Ellen  Travers  loved, 
and  loved  in  consequence  of  the  'trifling  attentions' 
i  (trifling,  indeed,  in  one  sense  of  the  won!)  which  had 
'wen  paid  her.  She  shortly  after  discovered  the  error 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  and,  possessing  sufficient 
strength  of  mind,  overcame  the  consequences ;  but 
there  are  young  women  who  have  not  been  thus  for- 
tunate, and"  whose  peace  has  been  disturbed,  and  health 
injured,  by  such  'trifles.' 

One  more  example,  and  I  shall  have  said  enough  for 
the  present  It  was  the  season  when  nature  abroad 
looks  loveliest,  and  the  green  fields  and  gay  flowers  at- 
tract parties  into  the  country-,  with  the  view  for  a  time 
to  forget  the  cares  and  bustle — the  smoke  and  dirt — of 
the  capital  of  the  world.  Our  friend,  whom  we  will  call 
James,  as  anxious  as  many  of  his  acquaintances  to  avail 
himself  of  so  pleasing  a  change,  was  not  in  a  condition, 
like  them,  to  leave  his  business  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  retire  into  the  country.  Nevertheless,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  and  frequent  communication  from  place  to 
place,  abundant  facilities  are  afforded  for  a  flying  visit 
to  sylvan  glades  and  balmy  groves,  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  now  forgotten  deities.  Pan  and  Flora.  Accord- 
ingly, our  good  cit  resolved  on  getting  up  a  pic-nic, 
and  taking  his  family  and  certain  other  of  their  young 
friends  to  one  of  these  beautiful  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  occasion,  and, 
as  if  the  aforesaid  deities  had  interested  themselves 
favourably  with  those  who  were  supposed  to  control 
the  weather,  it  was  an  unusually  fine  one.  When  the 
hour  of  departure  drew  nigh,  the  bustle  of  preparation 
began.  As  it  approached  nearer,  the  bustle  increased ; 
but  the  ladies  were  by  some  means  not  yet  ready, 
although  there  was  little  time  now  to  lose.  Our  friend, 
who,  like  other  business-men,  placed  punctuality  in  the 
first  rank  of  duty,  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  being  ready  at  the  proper  time, 
and  was  now  by  no  means  patient  at  the  delay.  At 
length  each  made  her  appearance  but  one,  and  that 
his  youngest  daughter.  '  You  are  always  so  fidgetty, 
papa— I'm  coming,'  she  replied  to  one  of  oft-repeated 
summonses.  '  It  wants  but  three-quarters  to  the  hour 
when  the  train  starts,'  said  her  father,  '  ami  the  omnibus 
takes  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  terminus.  We  shall 
have  to  go  on  without  you,  or  be  late,  I  am  afraid.'  *  La, 
papa,  there's  no  great  hurry  after  all.  We  have,  you 
see,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare.'  Still  she  fldgetted 
at  her  toilet  and  there  was  presently  but  ten  minutes 
to  spare.  Her  father  again  called  out  rather  angrily ; 
but  she  '  could  not  see  why  he  shoidd  be  vexed  at  snch 
a  "  trifle."  *  Down  she  came,  however,  and  the  party 
started  for  the  omnibus.   The  stand  was  not  far  off,  and 


it  was  soon  reached.  4  Have  you  room  for  six  ?'  cried 
our  friend  to  the  conductor.  '  You  are  five  minutes  too 
late,  sir ;  we  have  now  only  room  for  two.'  With  a  look 
at  his  daughter  that  told  how  annoyed  he  felt  he  in- 
quired when  the  next  omnibus  would  start.  'In  ten 
minutes,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  In  ten  minutes !  it  might 
as  well  be  to-morrow.  Rachel,'  said  he  to  his  daughter, 
*  this  is  your  doing ;  we  must  take  a  coach.'  A  coach 
was  therefore  called,  and  they  all  got  in — our  friend's 
temper  by  no  means  improved,  in  consideration  of  the 
increase  thus  occasioned  to  the  expenses  of  the  day. 
Away,  however,  they  rattled,  and  they  might  have 
arrived  at  the  terminus  having  a  few  minutes  to  spare ; 
but  the  pavement  was  being  repaired  in  one  street 
which  rendered  a  detour  necessary,  and  a  stoppage  oc- 
curred in  another;  so  that  when  they  reached  the  rail- 
way station,  they  heard  the  last  tinkling  of  the  bell 
usually  rung,  and  saw  the  tail  of  the  crowd  of  passengers 
disappearing  in  the  several  carriages  of  the  train.  '  Half- 
a-dozen  tickets  immediately,'  cried  our  friend;  and 
having  received  them,  away  the  whole  party  scampered 
as  for  their  lives.  A  porter  demanded  their  tickets,  and 
threw  open  one  of  the  doors  of  the  carriages  ;  in  they  all 
rushed,  as  it  was  thought ;  the  door  was  shut,  and  on 
rolled  the  train.  '  Are  all  in  ?'  inquired  our  friend.  His 
ofTending  daughter,  anxious  to  conciliate  him,  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  '  yes ;'  and  then  looking  around  to  see 
whether  she  had  replied  correctly  or  not,  discovered 
that  one  of  the  party  was  absent.  Pale  as  death  itself, 
she  called  out  to  her  father  to  '  tell  them  to  stop  the 
train,  for  one  of  the  party  had  been  left  behind.'  There 
was  no  stopping  the  train,  however,  and  on  it  whirled, 
with  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  enjoyment  of  the 
day's  excursion.  The  party  had  to  go  on  by  water,  and 
would  transport  themselves  from  the  train'to  a  steam- 
boat, to  be  in  attendance  at  a  certain  stage.  Arrived 
there,  they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  went  on  board 
the  steamboat  Anxious  eyes  were  bent,  and  earnest 
inquiries  made  among  the  passengers  relative  to  the 
missing  one,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result  '  She  will 
no  doubt  come  on  by  the  next  train,'  modestly  whispered 
Rachel ;  and  in  this  hope  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, although  our  friend  was  strongly  disposed  to 
return.  But,  unfortunate  Rachel!  the  sum  of  the 
misfortunes  consequent  on  her  trifling  away  five 
minutes  of  time  was  not  yet  complete.  Those  who 
journey  by  these  steamers  arc  aware  that  the  passage- 
money  is  not  collected  on  embarkation,  but  during  the 
passage.  If  parties  have  come  from  the  trains,  they 
will  have  paid  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  received 
tickets  to  be  handed  as  vouchers  when  called  on  for 
payment  on  board  the  steamers.  When  the  collector 
came  to  our  party  for  the  amount  of  their  passage,  our 
friend  had  no  tickets  to  present,  those  which  he  had 
received  having  been  taken  from  him.  He  was  told 
that  they  could  not  have  been  the  right  tickets,  but 
tickets  for  passage  only  as  far  as  the  terminus  of  the 
railway.  Here,  then,  was  another  difficulty.  The  pas- 
sage-money to  the  pier  at  which  the  boa't  would  call 
was  as  much  as  had  been  already  ]>aid ;  but  the  same 
must  be  paid  over  again,  '  as  the  railway  and  steamboat 
were  two  distinct  concerns.'  '  Here  you  are  ngain,  i 
Rachel,'  muttered  her  father,  as  he  reluctantly  paid  the 
amount ;  '  this  will  teach  you  that  waiting  your  time  is 
no  "  trifle."  If  you  had  been  ready  when  I  told  you 
you  should  be — nay,  five  minutes  before  you  were  so 
— we  should  have  been  in  time  for  the  omnibus,  and 
Baved  coach-hire ;  we  should  have  had  abundant  leisure 
to  see  that  our  tickets  were  correct,  and  not  have  had 
to  pay  our  passage  twice ;  above  all,  we  should  not  have 
lost  one  of  our  party.  How,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  pass  our  time  pleasantly,  I  do  not  know ; 
and  therefore,  should  our  young  friend  not  come  doMTi 
by  the  next  train  and  boat  it  is  my  determination  to 
proceed  no  farther,  but  go  back  immediately.'  The 
young  lady  did  go  down  by  the  next  train,  but  was  too 
timid  to  proceed  by  the  steamer  alone;  she  therefore 
returned  to  London,  where  she  was  subsequently  joined 
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by  her  friends.  '  Never,' observed  James  to  his  daughter, 
as  they  parted  for  the  night — '  never  again,  Rachel, 
think  that  loss  of  time,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a 
'•  trifle."  In  the  present  case,  it  has  resulted  but  in  the 
extra  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  and  grievous  dis- 
appointment to  us  alL  On  another  occasion,  however, 
far  more  serious  consequences  may  follow.' 

Mature  reflection  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  few 
things  may  be  correctly  designated  as  4  trifles;'  and  that 
though  some,  taken  alone,  may  appear  so,  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  naturally  render  them  other- 
wise. To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  them,  we  must 
be  placed  in  possession  of  those  circumstances.  The 
following  practical  general  remark  may,  however,  be 
made:  what  are  usually  termed  'trifles'  are  no  longer 
s<\  but  important  afl'airs,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  taking  a  serious  turn — when  they  create  a  difi'e- 
rence,  or  irritate  the  temper,  or  when  likely  to  be  mis- 
construed, or  to  interrupt  good  relations. 

BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

BERNADOTTE,  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  an  obscure  town 
at  the  French  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  son  of  a  village- 
lawyer — he  died  king  of  two  important  European  na- 
tions. These  circumstances  imply,  simply  as  they 
stand,  a  career  of  personal  energy  and  vicissitude  which, 
if  not  unexampled,  was  extraordinary.  A  record  of  it, 
compiled  from  authentic  sources,  will  not  only  prove  in- 
teresting, but  instructive. 

Charles  John  Bernadotte  was  born  at  Pau,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ix)wer  Pyrenees,  on  the  2Cth  of  January 
1TG4.  Ilia  father,  an  attorney  of  that  place,  appears 
to  have  treated  him  in  early  life  with  some  degree  of 
harshness  ;  the  old  lawyer  evincing  so  decided  a  parti- 
!  ality  for  an  elder  son,  that,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Charles 
quitted  his  paternal  roof,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
royal  marines.  lie  went  immediately  to  Marseilles, 
whence  he  was  ordered  to  Corsica,  off  which  island  he 
first  saw  active  service.  At  the  end  of  nine  years,  stea- 
diness and  good  conduct  had  promoted  Bernadottc  to  the 
highest  rank  it  was  possible  for  a  private  soldier  under 
the  old  system  to  attain— namely,  that  of  serjeant-major. 
Titus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  prospects  in  life 
were  settled.  To  rise  higher  in  the  world  seemed  an 
impossibility.    Hut  the  Revolution  of  1789  broke  down 


the  barriers  which  stopped  promotion,  and,  like  most 

?nmg  soldiers,  he  sided  with  the  new  order  of  things, 
he  first  shock  of  the  Revolution  which  was  felt  at 


Marseilles,  where  the  marines  were  still  stationed,  ex- 
hibits Bcrnodotte  in  a  most  respectable  light : — the  sol- 
diers of  many  regiments  having  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned their  officers,  and  chosen  new  ones  from 
amongst  themselves,  the  marines  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  selected  Serjeant  Bernadottc  for  their  com- 
mander. Having  accepted  this  new  dignity,  he  assembled 
the  regiment,  and  thanked  his  comrades  for  their  confi- 
dence, of  which,  he  said,  he  felt  and  would  prove  him- 
self worthy.  '  Above  all,'  he  thus  concluded  his  speech, 
'  I  must  impress  upon  you,  that,  without  discipline,  no 
military  body  can  subsist ;  and  if  I  am  to  command  you, 
and  to  operate  efficiently  for  your  welfare,  you  must  pro- 
mise me  absolute,  implicit  obedience.'  '  That  we  will ! ' 
cried  the  men  with  one  voice.  '  It  follows  of  course, 
then,'  resumed  the  Serjeant  -  colonel,  'that  whosoever 
does  not  instantly  obey  my  orders,  shall  be  punislied  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war.  Do  you  swear  this?'  '  We 
swear  it!'  responded  the  soldiers.  Bernadottc  immedi- 
ately took  a  company— the  one  to  which  he  belonged— 
put  himself  at  its  head,  led  it  to  the  prison,  and  brought 
out  the  officers,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the  front  of 
the  still  assembled  regiment.  '  Soldiers,'  said  he,  taking 
the  hand  of  the  colonel,  '  you  have,  of  your  own  accord, 
conferred  on  me  the  command  over  you,  and  sworn 
obedience  to  me.  I  now  command  you  to  recognise 
again  your  former  colonel  and  officers.  Let  us  not  dis- 
grace a  good  cause  by  rebellion  and  disorder.    My  com- 


mand is  at  an  end — I  resign  it  to  our  former  chief.'  Tbr 
latter,  however,  had  seen  too  much,  and  was  too  well  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on  in  Faria,  and  throughf;: 
all  France,  to  accept  the  proffered  command  again.  Ik 
declined  it,  and  with  most  of  the  officers  quitted  th 
regiment  Nor  could  the  ex-serjeant  be  induced  to  £1 
his  place:  till  the  end  of  1791  we  still  find  him  of  a: 
higher  grade  than  that  of  adjutant. 

In  times  of  revolution,  energy  and  personal  bravery 
are  qualities  best  calculated  to  obtain  advancement 
These  Bernadottc  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  acJ 
his  rise  was  rapid.  In  1792  he  wan  promoted  to  a  ai> 
nelcy,  and  as  such  served  in  the  campaign  of  ta? 
Rhine.  After  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (26th  May, 
to  the  gaining  of  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental. 
Kleber,  the  commander-in-chief,  promoted  him  on  tl> 
field  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  A  few  ytar* 
after,  Bernadottc  performed  one  of  those  dashing  ex 
ploits  which  arc  so  captivating  to  the  multitude,  and 
which  invariably  secure  the  popularity  of  the  actor,  b. 
one  of  the  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  di~- 
sion  under  his  command  began  to  falter.  In  vain  b- 
tried  to  rally  them  by  his  example  and  his  command* 
At  length,  finding  them  still  inclined  to  retreat,  he  tare 
his  epaulettes  from  his  shoulders,  and  threw  them  infc 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  'Now  to  recover  them:'  b: 
exclaimed,  and  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fipt 
Those  who  witnessed  the  feat  were  ashamed  to  aWt 
him ;  they  followed,  inspired  the  others  with  counsc 
and  the  enemy  was  routed.  At  the  end  of  this  cam- 
paign—which lasted  till  1797— the  French  Directory 
wrote  to  him  very  flattering  encomiums  on  his  conduct. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Germany,  a  Cor- 
sican  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  who  began  his  carter 
at  Toulon,  had  rendered  his  name  quite  as  famow  « 
that  of  Iiemadotte.  His  sphere  of  action  had  been  m 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  he  was  now  so  far  advanced  in 
military  honours  as  to  be  intrusted  with  an  impurtar. 
command  in  Italy,  whither  Bernadotte  was  ordered  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men.  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(the  recent  subaltern  of  Corsica)  and  Ids  new  coliiar-* 
appear  to  have  been  jealous  of  each  other's  fame.  Tty 
had  never  met  previously,  and,  in  recording  the  firs! 
interview,  Bernadotte  wrote  thus  : — '  Having  entered  the 
head -quarters,  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  of  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  but  he  appeared  to 
possess  all  the  attributes  of  a  man  of  fifty.  Thee  cha- 
racteristics bode  no  good  for  the  republic.'  The  jeskuwv 
of  the  two  generals  afterwards  became  so  detrimental  tu 
the  public  service,  that,  after  the  peace  of  Campo  FororA 
with  which  the  Italian  campaign  concluded,  Bernadotk 
was  removed  from  military  command,  and  appointed 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  The  impetuous  and  darn? 
soldier  seldom  makes  a  good  diplomatist,  and  Bernadottt 
proved  a  little  too  fiery  for  his  office.  When  the  Austrian* 
l>egan  to  arm  against  France,  they  tore  «lown  the  tri- 
colour flag  displayed  at  the  residence  of  the  French  em- 
bassy; the  envoy  demanded  reparation  in  an  impenons 
tone ;  it  was  refused,  and  he  was  recalled.  On  hi«  re- 
turn, he  found  the  government  arming  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt  ;  and  during  these  preparation*,  be  I 
wooed  and  won  a  young  lady  of  as  humble  origin  44 
himself— Mademoiselle  Clary,  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Marseilles.  Her  sister  had  previously  married 
Bonaparte's  brother,  Joseph.  Hence,  both  these  fot- 
tunate  young  ladies  eventually  became  queens.  ^ 

To  trace  our  hero  through  the  so-called  '  glories'  of  ha 
military  career  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  would 
only  be  making  a  chronicle  of  bloodshed,  with  which  M 
have  little  sympathy.  Against  the  consulate  of  Napoleon 
he  revolted ;  but  when  his  great  rival  became  emperor, 
he  so  far  acquiesced  in  his  wonderful  rise,- as  to  accept  at 
his  hands  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France;  siBdafterw 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ponte  Cof*o, 
in  I tal v.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  NsjxJeon 
appointed  Bernadotte  governor  of  the  Hans  Towns. 

»  Lubtc,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen. 
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This  epoch,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  was  the 
moat  honourable  of  his  existence.  By  a  conciliating 
'  and  wise  administration,  he  repaired  as  much  as 
possible  the  destruction  caused  by  war.  His  modera- 
tion, integrity,  and  justice,  inspired  all  the  people  under 
his -government — and  especially  those  of  Hamburgh — 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  regard  not  ouly  for  him- 
self, but*r  the  French  in  general.'  Whilst  governor 
of  the  Hans  Towns,  Bcrnadotte's  military  services  were 
once  more  called  into  operation,  and  against  a  people 
whose  sovereign  he  soon  after  became.  It  happened 
that,  although  all  the  continental  nations  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  deter- 
mined— against  the  wishes  of  his  subjects— to  engage 
single-handed  in  a  war  with  France.  Bernadotte 
marched  against  him,  and  would  have  inevitably  con- 
quered and  ruined  the  whole  nation,  had  not  the  rash 
king  been  deposed  in  time  by  his  own  people.  There 
waa  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  Bernadotte  obeying 
the  strict  orders  he  had  received  from  Napoleon,  which 
were,  to  overrun  and  despoil  the  couutry.  With  a  wise 
forbearance,  however,  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  sus- 
pended hostilities  the  moment  he  learned  that  Gusta- 
vus was  deposed.  This  act  of  moderation  the  Swedes 
never  forgot.  His  name  had  already  been  rendered 
popular  in  the  country  by  his  kind  treatment  of  some 
Swedish  prisoners  during  the  campaign  of  180G. 

This  circumstance  opened  the  enmity  between  Na- 
poleon and  Bernadotte  afresh;  but  powerful  as  the  em- 
peror was.  he  knew  that  the  popularity  of  Bernadotte, 
not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe — mate- 
rially increased  as  it  was  by  his  brilliant  victory  at 
j  Wagram  (17th  May,  1809)— was  too  great  to  admit  of 
any  open  act  of  hostility  towards  him.  In  fact,  of  all 
the  men  to  whom  Napoleon  rose  superior,  Bernadotte 
was  the  only  one  whose  influence  he  feared.  The  em- 
peror, nevertheless,  abstained  not  from  inflicting  all  the 
petty  annoyances  on  the  Prince  Ponte  Corvo  he  could 
safely  subject  him  to.  When  the  latter  returned  to 
Paris,  the  council  of  the  empire  selected  him  to  oppose 
',  the  Knglish  at  Walcheren  j  but  Napoleon  reversed  the 
order,  and  commanded  the  prince  to  return  instantly  to 
his  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Bernadotte  appears  to 
have  treated  the  order  with  contempt,  for  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  Tired  of  the  excitement  of  which  his  past 
life  had  been  made  up,  he  desired— so  far  from  resuming 
the  state  of  a  viceroy — to  live  in  comparative  retire- 
ment. He  remained,  therefore,  in  Paris,  in  the  midst 
1  of  his  farinly  and  friends. 

( )ne  morning — while  thus  peacefully  leading  the  life 
of  a  private  citizen — two  Swedish  officers  called  upon 
him.  They  had  an  important  piece  of  intelligence  to 
communicate,  which  was,  that  the  Swedisli  nation, 
through  their  representatives  (assembled  in  solemn  diet 
at  Orebo),  had  unanimously  chosen  him  as  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  crown ;  that,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  XIII.  (uncle  and  successor  of  the  de- 
posed Gustavus),  he  might  ascend  the  throne.  It  was 
thus  they  desired  to  reward  him  for  the  moderation  and 
humanity  he  had  previously  evinced  to  their  nation. 

Though  Bernadotte  was  extremely  desirous  of  ac- 
cepting the  reversion  of  their  crown,  offered  by  the 
Swedish  envoys,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  effect 
such  a  step  would  work  upon  the  emperor,  whose  sub- 
ject the  new  crown-prince  still  was.  He  took  the  pro- 
per course,  and  formally  applied  to  Napoleon  for  his 
permission  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity.  The  answer 
was  one  of  those  dramatic  epigrams  in  which  French- 
men so  much  delight : — '  Elevated  from  the  French 
{x.ople  myself,'  answered  the  emperor,  '  I  dare  not 
oppose  the  choice  of  auother  people.'  The  reply  was 
equivocal,  and  so  were  the  after-proceedings  of  Bona- 
parte. He  delayed  the  official  documents  necessary  to 
release  Bernadotte  from  his  obligations  as  a  French 
subject  as  long  as  possible.  Several  interviews  tonk 
place  between  the  two  enemies ;  but  the  future  king  of 
Sweden  gained  his  point  at  last  lie  resigned  lus 
Italian  principality,  and  certain  possessions  he  had  ac- 


quired in  Poland,  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  three 
million  francs  (L.120,000) ;  no  more  than  a  third  of  which 
did  he  ever  receive.   The  farewell  interview  was  ex-  [ 
cecdingly  stormy.    The  last  words  were  uttered  by  ' 
Napoleon.   '  Go,'  he  exclaimed, '  that  our  destinies  may 
be  accomplished !' 

Bernadotte  took  his  imperial  rival  at  his  word,  and  ' 
departed  immediately.  On  arriving  in  his  adopted 
country,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  regard  I 
and  honour.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1811.  Two  , 
years  afterwards,  he  was  placed  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  Of  the  sovereigns  who  allied  themselves  to 
crush  the  power  of  Napoleon,  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden 
was  necessarily  one.  The  military  talent*  of  the  crown- 
prince  were  too  great  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of  his  adopted, 
against  his  native  land.  It  is  said  that  this  terrible 
necessity  caused  him  a  mental  struggle  of  so  violent 
a  nature,  that  he  was  thrown  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
which  threatened  to  terminate  fatally.  But  he  re- 
covered in  time  for  action,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Here  his  position  was  singular. 
By  his  former  successes  in  Germany,  he  had  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  annexation  of  the  German  states  to  the 
French  republic  and  empire.  Now  he  appeared  amongst 
France's  enemies,  to  undo  all  he  had  previously  done. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic  proved  a  sweeping  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  French,  who  were  defeated  with  unusual 
slaughter.*  On  that  day  Bernadotte's  triumph  over  , 
his  ancient  enemy  must  have  been  complete.  In  fact, 
Napoleon  always  spoke  of  Bernadotte  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  downfall.  4  He  was,'  exclaimed  the  exile  of 
St  Helena  to  General  Las  Cases,  *  the  serpent  nourished 
in  our  bosom.' 

That  the  struggles  of  conscientious  feeling  attributed 
to  Bernadotte  were  sincere,  is  proved  by  his  conduct 
immediately  after  the  triumph  at  Leipsic.  On  arriving 
at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  scene  of  his  former 
achievements,  in  pursuit  of  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
he  stopped,  and  determined  to  renounce  his  adopted 
country.  With  this  view  he  entered  Paris  with  the 
allied  sovereigns  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  ;  but 
his  reception  was  so  discouraging,  that  he  immediately 
hastened  back  to  Sweden.  At  Stockholm,  his  return 
was  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  and  from  that 
moment  he  became  in  heart  a  Swede.  He  entered  with 
warmth  and  zeal  into  the  political  contentions  in  which 
the  country  was  then  involved  with  Norway,  striving 
to  conciliate  the  contending  powers.  His  efforts  were 
successful,  and,  mainly  by  his  judicious  interference, 
the  two  kingdoms  were  united. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1818  Charles  XUI.  died,  and 
Bernadotte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, by  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  On  the  7th  of  the 
following  May  he  was  crowned  at  Stockholm.  At  this 
ceremony  a  flattering  and  somewhat  poetic  mark  of  at- 
tention was  paid  him.  The  throne  was  very  elevated, 
and  approached  by  steps.  On  each  step  was  em- 
broidered the  name  of  a  victory  in  which  he  shared, 
beginning  with  Fleurus  (on  the  Rhine),  and  ending 
with  Leipsic ;  for  it  was  by  these  successes  that  he 
had,  in  n  great  measure,  reached  the  throne.  On  the 
7th  of  the  next  September  he  was  crowned  again  at 
Drontheim  as  king  of  Norway.  So  highly  esteemed 
was  he  abroad,  that  every  important  European  power, 
without  a  single  exception,  sent  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession,  and  to  consolidate  it  by  its  alliance. 

Happily,  Charles  XIV.  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
elevation.  Although  professionally  a  warrior,  he  hated 
war  for  it*  demoralising  effects,  and  turned  the  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  peaceful  arts.  Sweden  and  | 
Norway  having  been  joined  politically,  he  determined  to 
unite  them  physically ;  and  for  that  purpose  caused  a 
gigantic  road  to  be  cut  across  the  Scandinavian  Alps. 
He  also  opened  a  canal  which  united  the  Baltic  and  the 


*  At  this  frightful  rannw  no  fewer  than  W.ddO  Frenchmen  were 
slain.  The  battle  wm  fought  on  the  lirth  October  1813. 
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North  Sea.  He  tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  and,  lest  he  should  be 
accused  of  partiality,  would  not  employ  a  single  French- 
man in  state  affairs,  always  discouraging  them  from 
settling  in  the  country.  4  Altogether,'  says  M.  Lemoire. 
whose  biography  we  have  before  quoted,  '  the  reign  of 
Bernadotte  must  be  reckoned  as  amongst  the  most 
prosperous  in  Swedish  history.  Under  his  auspices 
agriculture  and  manufactures  flourished,  and  com- 
merce arose  from  a  long  and  injurious  inactivity.' 

In  private  life,  the  new  king,  though  generally  amiable 
and  respected,  had  his  foibles.  The  rigid  notions  of  a 
military  martinet  betrayed  him  into  exacting  an  incon- 
venient number  of  small  ceremonies  and  absurd  eti- 
quettes. He  had  also  a  taste  for  public  speaking, 
and  for  literary  controversy ;  hence  he  constantly  in- 
volved himself  in  little  paper  wars  with  the  public 
journals.  His  son,  Joseph-Francois-Osear  (of  whom 
we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  speak,  but  who  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  4th  July  179'J),  was— ;ut  usual 
with  heirs-apparent— opposed  to  his  father  in  many  of 
his  little  contests  with  the  legislature  aud  the  press. 
Having  too  great  an  affection  for  the  young  prince  to 
blame  him  openly  and  harshly,  the  king  took  the 
amiable  expedient  of  desiring  all  the  clergymen  in  the 
kingdom  to  preach  from  the  fifth  commandment  on 
one  of  the  young  man's  birthdays. 

The  greatest  and  cleverest  of  men  have  their  weak- 
nesses. Peter  the  Great  could  not  touch  a  lizard; 
Marshal  Saxe  almost  swooned  if  a  cat  came  too  near 
him ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  King  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus  bad  a  particular  antipathy  to  spiders.  Charles 
John  is  said  to  liave  felt  an  invinciblu  repugnance  to  ! 
dogs,  partly  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  friend 
of  his  died  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  aud  partly  from 
his  having  seen,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  corpse  of  an- 
other friend  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  among  which  was 
the  deceased  officer's  own  dog.  The  king's  aversiou  to 
dogs  was  well  known  at  court.  The  crown-prince  had  a 
very  beautiful  hound,  which  had  been  trained,  as  soon 
as  the  king  was  seen  at  a  distance,  or  whenever  he  heard 
the  words,  'the  king  is  coming,'  to  run  away;  or,  if 
this  was  not  possible,  to  hide  himself  under  the  furni- 
ture, where  he  lay  quiet  while  the  king  remained  in  the 
room. 

Charles  John,  king  of  Sweden,  enjoyed  excellent 
health  up  to  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  was  on  the 
26th  of  January  1844.  On  that  day  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  and  he  expired  a  few  weeks  after,  universally 
lamented.  His  successor,  Oscar  L,  is  a  man  of  great  ac- 
quirements. His  time  has  been  employed  for  years  in 
improving  the  criminal  and  punitive  codo  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  He  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
'  Punishments  and  Prisons,'  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  German.  He  married  in  1826  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  was  the  son 
of  Napoleon's  first  empress,  Josephine.  Oscar  and  his 
consort  were  crowned  at  Stockholm  in  September  last. 


THE  WORKING-MAN'S  WINTER  EVENING. 
What  can  a  working-man  do  best  with  his  leisure  after 
the  toils  of  the  day?  This  question  can  be  answered  in 
various  ways.  If  he  be  a  married  man,  he  should  spend 
his  evenings  with  his  family.  Whatever  recreation  he 
may  have  at  command  he  will  enjoy  with  double  zest, 
if  shared  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  himself;  and 
this  really  is  the  way  in  which  fortunate  operatives,  with 
good  wives  and  comfortable  homes,  do  spend  their  even- 
ings. But  unfortunately  these  form  but  a  small  number 
of  the  mass :  the  greater  proportion  of  working-men 
have  not  enticing  homes — some  are  unmarried,  with 
nothing  better  than  a  cheerless  solitary  lodging  to  retire 
to.  Others— especially  workmen  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  building  operations — are  frequently  sent 
to  'jobs,'  which  arc  to  be  executed  miles  from  their 


settled  residence.  In  large  cities  or  towns,  they  may 
readily  avail  themselves  of  those  useful,  and  generally 
well-conducted  establishments  for  the  sale  of  ready-made 
tea  and  coffee,  where  the  most  healthy  kind  of  recrea- 
tion is  provided  by  books  and  periodical  works.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  lamented,  that  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages no  such  accommodation  exists,  and  the  only  shelter 
offered  to  the  hard- wrought  labourer  is  the  public- house. 
Exposed  for  a  whole  day  to  the  cold  and  wet  of  an  in- 
clement season,  it  is  impossible  for  him  at  night  to 
resist  the  attractions  of  the  tap-room.  There  he  finds  a 
cheering  fire,  and  companions,  whom  for  the  time  he 
deems  agreeable  ones.  The  only  drawback  consists  of 
evils  which,  at  the  moment  the  temptation  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  docs  not  feel — namely,  the  chance  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  certainty  of  a  pecuniary  expense 
he  is  not  able  to  afford.  Besides,  if  he  be  a  mere  visitor 
to,  or  occasional  workman  in  the  place,  he  has  posi- 
tively nowhere  else  to  go  to.  Till,  then,  some  better 
nightly  asylum  is  open,  as  attractive  as  the  tap-room, 
it  is  not  just,  to  men  so  situated,  to  blame  theni  for 
intemperance  and  imprudence. 

It  is  gratifying  now  to  find  that  a  commencement 
has  been  made  in  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  We 
are  informed  by  a  correspondent  at  Hampstead,  a  pic- 
turesque villnge  about  three  miles  north  of  London, 
that  a  reading  and  refresluncnt-room  has  been  there 
opened  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  the  labouring- 
class.  The  manner  in  which  the  plan  was  begun  and 
carried  out  will  afford  a  proof  of  how  easily  the  example 
might  be  followed.  It  was  observed  by  a  gentleman  of 
Hampstead,  that  during  the  winter  evenings,  and  after 
their  daily  toil,  many  respectable  workmen  and  labourers 
were  either  lounging  about  or  frequenting  the  public- 
houses.  Deploring  this  state  of  things,  he  and  his 
friends  opened  a  subscription,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  following  useful,  though  humble  source  of  evening 
amusement  for  the  poor  man : — 4  Two  rooms,'  says  our 
correspondent,  '  well  lighted,  with  fire,  and  other  requi- 
sites, have  been  taken ;  one  for  reading,  the  other  for 
refreshment  and  conversation.  In  the  former,  your  own 
publications,  some  of  the  most  respectable  papers  and 
periodicals  (not  of  a  controversial  religious  nature),  and 
such  works  as  appear  most  sought  or  fairly  suited  to 
those  who  frequent  it,  are  placed.  In  the  other,  with 
equal  comforts,  tea  and  coffee  are  supplied  if  asked  for, 
but  at  cost  price ;  and  only  such  general  rules  in  both 
cases  are  enjoined  as  tend  to  general  enjoyment  Each 
visitant  subscribes  2d.  a-week,  to  be  spent  in  stock  for 
their  own  use,  in  addition  to  the  subscribed  fund.  The 
good  result  aimed  at  is  this :  the  idle  hour  is  profitably 
spent ;  shelter,  amusement,  and  profitable  reading,  with 
every  fair  social  pleasure,  are  combined  for  those  who 
would  at  any  time,  more  particularly  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  go  to  the  tap-room.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
humble  club,  in  which  the  principle  of  association  is 
applied  to  the  comfort  and  occasional  amusement  of  re- 
spectable but  poor  men,  without  aiming  at  the  greatness 
of  literary,  scientific,  or  mechanics'  associations.'  The 
comforts  and  advantages  of  such  a  place  must  be  obvious 
to  all  well  disposed  working-men,  and  even  the  lover  of 
undue  excitement  must  be  staggered  to  find  his  neigh- 
bours obtaining  so  much  enjoyment  for  so  little  money : 
let  us  hope  that  he  will  look  in,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
convinced  by  experience  that  sober  and  moderate  plea- 
sures are  the  best 

We  would  sincerely  and  earnestly  recommend  the 
establishment  of  such  a  club-room  in  every  town  and 
village  where  there  are  people  to  profit  by  it  The  good 
they  would  do  negatively — in  withdrawing  workmen 
from  a  bad  use  of  their  leisure ;  and  positively — in  sup- 
plying them  with  wholesome  recreation— is  incalculable. 
What  more  easy  than  for  somo  influential  person  in 
every  English  town  or  village — say  the  clergyman  of 
each  parish— to  set  on  foot  an  equally  humble  and  in- 
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structive  place  of  resort  at  that  commenced  at  Hamp- 
ttead  ? 

Such  pleasing  and  improving  means  of  employing  the 
working-man's  evening  are,  though  novel,  not  unpre- 
cedented. In  Scotland,  they  are  not  unknown,*  and  in 
Ireland,  the  temperance  movement  has  been  the  cause 
of  creating  one  such  room  in  many  of  the  smallest 
villages.  In  Germany,  almost  every  town  has  sup- 
ported one  of  them  for  years.  In  the  last,  however, 
temperance  principles  are  largely  infringed  by  the  na- 
tional vice  of  tol 


MISSING  THE  POST. 
[From  tho  Glasgow  Clttxen.] 

Bkyosd  all  question,  tho  gravest  thing  which  can  happen 
connected  with  the  business  of  a  newspaper  is  that  of 
•  missing  the  post.'  If  the  editor  be  shot  in  a  duel,  his 
place  is  easily  supplied.  Everybody  know*  how  to  conduct 
a  newspaper.  It  in  not  like  cabinet-making,  or  plaster- 
work,  or  the  measuring  out  of  ribbon*,  or  the  tying  up  of 
sugar- plums.  All  these  things  require  an  apprenticeship. 
Newajiaper  editing,  ou  tho  contrary,  come*  by  instinct, 
like  grazing  to  a  colt.  4  Miss  the  post,'  however,  and  the 
calamity  is  irreparable.  It  would  be  a  thirteenth  labour  of 
HiTculen  to  put  salt  on  the  tail  of  a  railway  train  in  motion. 
Accordingly,  the  struggle  to  catch  tho  post  is  a  terrible 
heat  against  time.  A  ship-launch,  tho  opening  of  a  railway, 
the  first  night  of  a  new  itantouihnc,  are  nothing  to  it.  Such 
running  to  and  fro — such  shullling  in  loose  slippers— such 
shouting — such  knocking  over  of  ink-bedaubed  imps !  It 
bc;its  an  ant's  nest  or  an  assaulted  bee-hive.  A  shoal  of 
Lochftno  herrings  fluttering  their  silver  scales  in  the  sun- 
shine is  tanieness  in  comparison.  'Who's  at  the  murder?' 
— '  another  birth  !' — 4  hand  here  that  tire !' — '  has  anybody 
the  cholera? ' — '  more  marriages!' — 4  coiTect  Prince  Alliert !' 
— 'here's  an  elopement!' — 'cut  out  Sir  Robert  Peel!' — 
'more  hands  fortius  shipwreck!' — 4  tie  up  O'Connell!' — 
'now  for  tho  chase!' — and  a  thousand  other  mysterious 
sounds,  are  bellowed  forth  in  confuse*  1  jumble.  An  alder- 
man's kitchen  on  a  feast-day — a  sempstress's  work- room 
on  the  eve  of  a  public  ball- -the  desperate  search  for 
missing  hats  and  cloaks  on  the  breaking  up  of  an  as- 
sembly— are  but  faint  types  of  tho  scene.  It  rivals  the 
clangour  of  a  fair — tho  deck  of  a  seventy-four  during  an 
engagement — or  the  feverish  activity  and  dire  struggle  of 
the  populace  at  a  midnight  conflagration.  It  is  an  ooca- 
sion  in  which  elbows  are  jtoked  into  ribs,  and  the  sinctity 
of  corns  is  invaded.  Aud  is  sll  unavailing?  Hark!  the 
clock  strikes! — it  l>ooms  ujwn  the  spirit  like  a  convent- 
ion ;  a  hush — a  murmur— a  muttered  exclamation  follows  ; 
further  struggle  is  vain— the  nerves  are  relaxed,  aud  the 
perspiration  is  wiped  from  the  forehead!  Five  minutes 
would  have  done  it,  but  less  would  still  have  Immmi  fatal. 
Mcrcutio's  wound  was  neither  'so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church-door,'  but  it  was  enough.  Every  one 
feels  as  if  an  iron  gate  had  been  suddenly  slammed  in  his 
face,  and  arms  are  folded  in  the  resignation  of  helplessness. 
The  thing  is  all  up— knocked  on  the  head— douo  for— as 
settled  and  irrecoverable-  as  spilled  milk.  In  a  word—'  the 
post  has  been  missed.' 

But  does  the  disappointment  end  here  ?  Drop  a  pebble 
in  the  lake,  and  ask  whether  a  single  tiny  ring  is  all  the 
commotion  it  produces.  To  obscure  nooks,  and  far-distant 
localities,  the  feeling  gyrates.  Oid  men  in  chimney-corners 
don  their  spectacles  in  vain — the  Indgc-bcil  of  lordly  man- 
sion is  as  undisturbed  a*  the  bait  of  the  invalid  angler 
fishing  from  his  arm-chair  in  a  tub — the  postman  |wisscs 
the  door  of  tho  hamlet-politician  with  a  mortifying  shake 
of  tlie  iiead — girls  trip  down  green  lanes  and  along  cross- 
roads only  to  carry  back  the  intelligence,  '  No  news- 
iiajicr!'  An  evening  of  rnnui  is  borne  to  five  hundred 
hearths.  A  thousand  of  the  queen's  loyal  subjects  arc 
doomed  to  distressing  ignorance  as  to  whether  her  ma- 
jesty walked  on  Wednesday  last  with  Prince  Albert  on 
the  slope*.  Tho  villago  biker  is  half-ruined  from  not 
knowing  the  price  of  grain.  Tho  country  dabbler  in 
stocks,  deprived  of  expected  information,  foregoes  his 
night's  sleep,  falls  ill,  and  dies.  Nothing  is  known.  The 
great  world  is  a  blank.    Has  .Mrs  M'WIiatVhcr-namo  got 


a  son  ?  Is  O'Connell  caressing  or  cursing  the  English  ? 
— which  at  present  ?  Any  more  revolutions  in  Spain  ? 
Docs  tho  Prince  de  Joinville  see  anything  offensive  in 
English  windmills?— (if  he  do,  let  him  assault  them — tho 
achievement  would  uot  be  without  suitable  precedent.) 
Has  a  French  admiral  at  Tahiti  bitten  his  thumb  at  a 
British  officer?  Has  Sidney  Smith  keel-hauled  brother 
Jonathan  ?  Has  Lord  Brougham  filed  an  indictment  against 
Punch!  Has  poverty  driven  Father  Mat  hew  to  the  bottle? 
Any  accidents? — fires,  storms,  shipwrecks,  assassinations, 
massacres,  or  wars?  No  answer — no  newspaper!  Hus- 
and  fathers  are  busy  losing  their  temper,  solely  be- 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Wive*  are  accordingly 
scolded — children  thrashed— young  ladies'  lovers  snublied 
— matrimonial  negotiations  broken  off— and  the  destinies 
of  families  revolutionised.  A  corresjsuideut  of  ours  wonders 
if  his  paper  has  cut  its  way  through  the  mail-bag,  like  cer- 
tain leeches  which  were  lately  despatched  by  post,  and 
which  were  never  again  seen  in  the  flesh !    The  same 


friendly  w  riter,  after  expressing  his  disappointment,  says— 
•But  /  am  not  the  only  disappointed  party;  for  so  highly 

do  I  appreciate  the  ,  and  so  deserving  of  circulation  do 

I  deem  it,  tliat,  after  perusing  it  myself,  I  either  read  or 
lend  it  to  nine  friends,  on  an  average,  each  week.  Now, 
dear  sir,  consider  that  here  are  ten  of  us,  "  young  men  and 


•  Montlon  Is  m»it<?  of  one  of  these  rattling  and  eoflre-rooms  in 
A  Day  at  St  Andrews,'  in  No.  3  of  oi 


maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  from  whom  a  weekly 
supply  of  intellectual  food  is  suddenly  stopped.  How  can 
I  show  my  face  this  evening  in  a  certain  house,  whither  I 

am  wont  to  repair  even'  Saturday  night,  with  the  in 

my  pocket,  and  where  the  old  man,  although  professedly 
indifferent  to  news] tapers  and  all  that  they  contain,  is  sure 
to  be  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  beside  a  bright  fire,  with  his 
spectacles  wiped  carefully  for  the  occasion?  His  worthy 
old  partner,  too,  although  tho  frequent  promulgator  of  a 
theory  of  her  own,  that  newspaper  stories  are  "  <i'  A«r*r»,'' 
is  sure  to  be  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  ready  to 
hear  the  news,  having  brought  tho  week's  cares  to  a  close, 
so  that  no  "  house  affairs"  may  "  draw  her  hence."  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  another  member  of  this  family — 

an  only  daughter — with  whom  the    ami  myself  are 

very  great  favourites,  and  to  whom,  in  another  apartment, 
I  generally  read  the  |K>etry  and  other  nice  bits,  which  tho 
old  man  is  apt  to  skip.  Again,  what  a  disappointment  will 
a  certain  legal  friend  of  mine  experience  to-morrow!  Ho 
is  one  so  accustomed  to  take  in  people  on  the  six  working- 
days  of  the  week,  that  he  must  take  ill  something— if  it 
should  only  Ite  a  newspaper  -  ou  the  Sunday  too  ;  and  not 
being  fond  of  paying  for  a  ncw*i»aper  (or  anything  else),  I 
lend  him  mine  for  nothing.  Then,  on  Monday,  what  will 
become  of  another  reader,  a  fair  and  faintly-tinged-w  ith- 
blue  friend  of  mine,  and  enthusiastic  admirer— not  of  your 
bodily  man,  my  dear  sir,  for  neither  she  nor  any  of  us 
lias  ever  beheld  it,  but  of  that'      *  • 

A  clean  collar,  John,  and  French  polish  for  our  boots. 
The  passage  omitted  is  not  inappropriately  represented  by 
stars.  On  reading  it,  our  first  impulse  was  to  wear  our 
dicky  a  la  Byron,  and  cultivate  ambrosial  curls.  With  the 
lawyer  referred  to  in  the  extract  given,  we  cannot  profess 
much  sympathy ;  but  for  the  rest — well,  no  matter — better 
folks  than  ourselves  have  missed  the  post  ere  now.  Cast 
your  eye  on  that  elderly  maiden — (goodness  forefend  that 
we  should  be  personal !) — the  traces  of  beauty  are  visible 
in  her  countenance ;  she  had  lovers  oar*,  but  she  hesitated 
too  long — she  expected — she  hoped  too  much — she  lingered 
proudly  past  market-hours — and  now,  with  a  crushed  heart 
and  withered  affections,  she  feels  that  she  has  '  missed  the 
post,'  Whose  gray  head  is  that  ?  Whv,  old  Singleton's. 
Ho  always  thought  of  marrying,  but  ho  first  wanted  a  little 
more  money— the  little  more  money  brought  with  it  a  little 
higher  ambition— ami  when  at  last  lie  did  make  up  his  mind, 
a  fair  and  buoyant  damsel  —  radiant  as  Jupiter's  own 
cup-bearer — looked  up  laughing  in  his  face,  and  told  him 
he  had  '  missed  the  |>o*t ! '  M«iko  way  there  for  Mrs  Heavy- 
sides  ! — where's  the  coach? — gone — round  the  comer — to 
catch  it  is  impossible:  my  dear  madam,  you  have  infallibly 
•missed  the  post.'  But  we  need  not  multiply  examples. 
Suffice  it,  that,  by  this  simple  act,  many  a  golden  vision 
has  been  dissipated—many  a  fortune  lost— many  a  bright 
jewel  of  happiness  for  ever  dropped  into  the  sea.  Reader, 
in  whatever  station  of  life  thy  lot  be  cast -whatsoever  busi- 
ness thou  hast  on  hand— or  whatsoever  bright  vista  thou 
mayest  look  through  in  thy  sleeping  or  waking  dreams,  lie- 
ware  of  rashness  on  the  one  hand  ;  but  never  forget,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  an  opposite  error— perhaps  still 
to  be  avoided— we  i 
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A  very  interesting  report  on  the  comparative  nutritive 
properties  of  food  was  lately  presented  to  the  Freneh 
minister  of  the  interior  by  Messrs  Perev  and  Vauquelin, 
two  members  of  the  Institute.  The  result  of  their  exi>eri- 
mcnts  is  an  follows:— In  bread,  cvtTy  hundred  pounds' 
weight  are  found  to  contain  tiOlh*.  of  nutritious  mutter; 
btitrhcr  meat,  averaging  the  various  sorts,  contains  only 
31  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  ;  Freneh  beans,  80  lbs.  ;  |>case,  °3  lbs.  ; 
lentiles,  94  lbs. ;  greens  and  turnips,  which  are  the  most 
aqueous  of  all  vegetables  used  for  domestic  purjwises,  fur- 
nish only  ft  lbs.  of  solid  nutritious  substance  in  100  lbs.  ; 
carrots,  14  lbs.  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  as  doing  in 
opjKwition  to  the  hitherto  acknowledged  theory,  100  lbs.  of 
pitatoos  only  yields  2o  lbs.  of  substance  valuable  a  i  nutri- 
tion*. According  to  this  estimate,  1  lb.  of  good  bread  i.s 
equal  to  '2k  or  3  lbs.  of  best  jiotatoes  ;  and  75  lbs.  of 
bread,  and  30  lbs.  of  butcher  meat,  are  equal  to  300  lbs.  of 
|K>tntocs.  Or,  again,  1  lb.  of  rice  or  of  broad  beans  is  equal 
to  3  lbs.  of  potutoe*  ;  while  lib.  of  j  Kit  at  no*  is  equal  to 
4  lbs.  of  cabbage,  and  to  3  lbs.  of  turnipa.  Thin  calculation 
is  considered  perfectly  correct,  and  may  be  useful  to  fami- 
lies where  the  best  mode  of  supjiorting  nature  should  be 
adopted  at  the  least  expense. 


AN  EXILE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  DISTANT  CHILDREN. 
[From  '  Literary  Leaves,'  by  D.  L.  Richardson.] 

O'kr  the  vast  realm  of  tempest-troubled  Ocean— 

O  ct  the  parched  lands  that  vainly  thirst  fur  shower*— 
Through  the  lima  night— or  when  nor  sound  nor  motion 

Stirs  in  the  n'«on  of  day  the  sultry  bowers— 
N»t      iinVumpanled  by  pleasant  dreams 

My  weary  spirit  iianteth  on  the  way  ; 
Still  on  mine  inward  sight  the  subtle  uleams 

Th.it  mock  tlie  rleshly  vision  briKlitly  play. 
Oh  '  the  heart's  link*  nor  time  nor  change  may  sever. 

Nor  Kate's  destructive  hand,  if  life  remain  : 
O'er  lull,  and  vote,  and  plain,  and  sea,  and  river. 

The  wanderer  draws  the  iu.-epar.iMe  chain! 

Fair  children  !  still,  like  phantoms  of  delight, 

Ve  haunt  my  soul  on  this  strange  distant  thore, 
A-<  the  same  stars  shine  through  the  tropic  night 

That  eharmed  me  ot  my  own  sneet  cottage,  door. 
Though  I  have  loft  yc  long,  I  love  not  l«w  ; 

Though  ye  are  far  away,  I  wateh  ye  still ; 
Though  I  can  ne'er  embrace  ye,  I  may  bless. 

Ami  e'en  though  absent,  guard  ye  from  each  ill ! 
Still  tlie  full  interchange  of  soul  is  ours, 

A  nilent  converse  o'er  tlie  waters  %vlde. 
And  Faney's  spell  can  speed  the  lingering  hours. 

And  till  the  sjmcc  that  yearning  hearts  divide. 

And  not  alone  the  written  symbols  show 

Your  spirit-.'  sue  red  stores  of  love  and  truth, 
Art's  glorious  maeic  bids  the  can v ass  glow 

With  all  your  grace  and  loveliness  mid  youth  ; 
The  fairy  forms  thnt  in  my  native  land 

Oft  tilled  my  fond  heart  with  u  parent's  pride. 
Are  gathered  near  me  on  this  foreign  strand, 

And  smilingly,  in  these  strange  lulls,  reside; 
And  almost  1  forget  nn  exile's  doom  : 

For  while  your  filial  eyes  around  me  gleam, 


I.OVE  OP  COttNTRT. 


Oh  !  when  sweet  memory's  radiant  calm  oome-i  o'er 

The  weary  soul,  as  moonlight  glimmerings  foil 
O'er  the  hushed  ocean,  forms  beloved  of  yore. 

And  joys  long  (led,  her  whispers  soft  recall ; 
At  such  an  hour  I  live  and  smile  again. 

As  light  of  heart  as  in  that  golden  time 
When,  a*  a  child.  1  trod  the  vernal  plain. 

Nor  knew  the  shadow  of  a  care  or  crime. 
Nor  dream  of  death,  nor  weariness;  of  life. 

Nor  freezing  apathy,  nor  fierce  desire. 
Then  chilled  a  thought  with  unborn  rapture  rife. 

Or  seared  my  breast  with  wild  ambition's  fire.    *  * 

Though  this  frail  form  hath  felt  the  shafts  of  pain- 
Though  my  soul  sickens  for  her  native.  »ky, 

In  visionary  hours  my  thoughts  regain 

Their  early  freshness,  and  soon  cheek  the  sigh 

That  sometimes  from  mine  inmost  heart  would  swell, 
And  mar  a  happier  mood.    Oh,  then  !  how  sweet, 

Dear  boys  !  upon  remembered  bliss  to  dwell. 
And  here  your  pictured  lineaments  to  greet ! 

Till  Fancy,  bright  enchantress,  shifts  the  scene 
To  Uritish  ground  ;  and,  musical  as  rills, 

Yc  laugh  and  loiter  in  the  meadows  green, 
Or  climb  with  joyous  shouts  the  sunny  hills  1 


are  essential  in  his  nature,  and  follow  the  same  law  as  that 
which  governs  every  innate  feeling.  They  are  implanted  in 
his  bosxini  along  with  life,  and  .ire  modified  by  every  cir- 
cumstance which  he  encounters  from  the  beginning  to  the 
cud  of  his  existence.  Tlie  sentiment  which,  in  the  breast 
of  any  one  man,  is  an  instinctive  fondness  for  the  spot 
where  he  drew  his  early  breath,  becomes,  by  the  progress* 
of  mankind  and  the  formation  of  society,  a  more  enlarged 
feeling,  and  expands  into  the  noble  passion  of  patriotism. 
The  love  of  country,  the  love  of  the  village  when:  we  wore 
bom,  of  the  field  which  we  first  pressed  with  our  tender 
footsteps,  of  the  hillock,  which  we  ti rt>t  climbed,  arc  the 
same  affection  ;  only  the  latter  belongs  to  each  of  us 
separately  ;  the  firm  eau  be  known  but  by  men  united  into 
ma-sM's.  It  is  founded  upon  every  advantage  which  a  tui- 
tion is  supposed  to  jrtisscss,  and  is  increased  by  every  im- 
provement which  it  is  supposed  to  receive,—  'Chcwuc  on 
.\u/ioa<u  lAtjruiiir. 


OF  PHYSICAL  SCIE.NCF- 


attainmeiit  of  which 
serihablc  e  fforts.  They  smile  when  we  tell  them  tliat  an 
Italian  philosopher  wrote  an  elabirate  treatise  to  prove 
that  tlie  snow  found  njion  Mount  Ktna  consists  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  snow  upon  t  lie  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and 
that  he  related  proof  ii|mmi  proof  tlwt  both  these  auowa, 
when  melted,  yielded  water  possessed  of  the  same  proper- 
tics.  And  yet  this  conclusion  was  really  not  so  very  pal- 
pable, since  the  temperatnrc  of  the  two  climates  an  widely 
differ;  and  nn  one  in  thoso  day*  had  any  notion  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  When  a 
schoolboy  takes  a  glassful  of  liquid,  and,  placing  a  loose 
piece  of  paper  over  it,  inverts  the  glass  without  spilling  a 
drop  of  the  contents,  he  only  astonishes  another  child  r»y 
the  jterformanco \  and  yet  this  is  the  identical  experiment 
wliich  renders  the  name  of  Turrirelli  immortal.  It  is  a 
variation  of  that  experiment  with  which  the  burgomaster 
of  Mngdeburgh  (Otto  von  Oincrikc)  threw  the  emiieror  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon  into  speechless  as- 
tonishment. Our  children  have  more  correct  notion*  of 
nature  and  natural  phenomena  than  had  Plato  1  They 
treat  with  ridicule,  the  errors  wliich  Pliny  has 
in  his  Natural  History.— LitMy. 

■WKI.8H  PF.AM.8. 

Tlie  river  Conway  in  Wales  ha*  long  l>ecn  celebrated  for 
its  pearls,  which  are  even  enumerated  among  the  tempta- 
tions which  induced  the  Roman  invasion  of  onr  island. 
lAir-ie  ]>carls,  says  the  Mining  Journal,  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  I  'mo  m<ir;tnrtti /era  of  the  fresh-water  pirtion 


>f  the  river,  and 


-penrb 


>btained  in  consider- 


ible  quantities  from  the  edible  mussel  (.1/v 


«),  of 


which  there  are  large  beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 
The  use  to  which  these  small  pearls  are  applied,  and  tho 
eh.mnel  through  which  they  are  disposed  of  in  Ixmdon, 
have  hitherto  remained  a  secret  ;  and  the  secret  has  con- 
ferred a  monopoly  of  tlie  traffic  on  parties  who  purchase 
them  of  the  peasantry  by  the  ounce,  at  such  a  prioe  as  ren- 
ders the  work  of  collecting  them  a  source  of  remunerative 
lalwjtir,  not  only  to  women  and  children,  but  to  men.  The 
mussels,  when  collected,  are  Ixiiled  in  large  caldrons,  to 
cause  the  opening  of  the  shells;  and,  the  mass  being  stirred 
and  washed,  the  pearls  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

■  s 

THINKING. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  wc  read  ours.  W'ts  are 
of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  erain  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collections  ;  unless  we  chew 
them  over  again,  tl 
ment. — Locke. 
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REMEDIABLE  EVILS. 

We  can  scarcely  listen  with  wide  enough  cars  to  the 
fact  stated  by  the  Sanitary  Report,  that  *  the  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales  from  preventive  causes 
of  typhus,  which  attacks  persons  in  the  rigour  of  life, 
appears  to  be  double  the  amount  of  what  was  suffered  by 
the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.'  This  is  the 
doing  of  but  one  disease,  though  that  is  a  potent  one. 
There  are  many  other  causes  of  mortality  in  the  country, 
which  are  capable  of  an  almost  iudeflnito  diminution, 
if  proper  measures  for  that  purpose  were  adopted. 

These  are  matters  to  which  little  attention  was  given 
long  ago.  Now,  they  are  amongst  those  which  most 
engross  the  minds  of  reflecting  persona  Almost  every 
day  some  new  fact  is  presented  to  our  notice,  illustrat- 
ing the  extent  of  public  and  particular  evils  which  arc 
capable  of  remedy.  In  a  recent  statement  respecting 
Manchester,*  which  we  pitch  upon  merely  as  an  example, 
it  is  shown  that  there  are,  every  year,  in  that  town, 
3 147  deaths  above  what  ought  to  take  place,  if  Man- 
chester were  circumstanced  like  other  places  where 
mortality  is  at  the  average  of  the  whole  nation.  Of 
these,  1908  are  of  persons  above  twenty.  Every  person 
in  Manchester  thus  may  be  said  to  lose  about  nineteen 
years  of  his  life ;  that  is,  the  life  he  would  have,  living 
in  a  place  of  average  mortality.  Reckon  in  g  the  industry 
of  the  1908  persons  at  only  ten  shillings  a-week,  Dr 
Playfair  calculates  that  there  is,  from  their  deaths,  and 
from  preventible  sickness,  in  Manchester,  an  annual  loss 
of  L.98 1,189,  or  nearly  a  million  sterling.  Nor  is  this 
the  end  of  the  evil  As  in  all  places  where  more  than 
the  proper  number  die,  more  than  the  proper  number 
are  born.  Manchester  has  annually  165G  births  over  and 
above  the  number  which  the  average  of  the  whole  nation 
says  she  ought  to  have.  And  the  effect  of  the  two  cir- 
cumstances together  of  course  is,  that  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  children  to  be  supported  in  Manchester 
than  in  places  where  the  mortality  is  nearer  a  natural 
amount  The  useful  productive  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  thinned ;  and  the  diminished  numbers  which 
survive  have  more  than  a  usual  burden  from  the  young 
and  chargeable.  Add  to  all  this  the  mental  distresses 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  relatives,  the  impoverish- 
ment often  arising  from  it,  the  harm  to  children  in  being 
deprived  of  parental  care,  and  the  tendency  of  all  these 
circumstances  to  lead  to  further  evils— and  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  wretch- 
edness and  affliction  implied  in  the  words,  '  an  exces- 
sive mortality  of  grown  persons  to  the  amount  of  1908.' 
And  yet  the  whole  of  this  amount  of  evil  need  not  be 
incurred  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  Providence  are 
concerned :  it  is  purely  and  unequivocally  the  effect  of 


*  Letter  of  Dr  Lyon  I'layfair,  in 


errors  which  human  beings  commit,  and  which  they 
might  avoid. 

Man  is  naturally  tender  of  his  neighbour's  life.  When 
a  steamer  goes  down  with  fifty  passengers,  the  whole 
nation  feels  it  as  a  shock.  We  cannot  even  hear  of  one 
death  from  accident  occurring  near  us,  without  an  earnest 
sympathy.  This  being  the  case,  with  what  horror  and 
consternation  should  we  hear  of  a  town  like  Carlisle 
being  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  or  drowned  by 
the  sea,  with  every  one  of  its  inhabitants !  And  yet 
this  is  just  about  the  amount  of  annual  loss  of  life  in- 
curred iu  England  by  preventible  fever  cases. 

The  loss  of  children  is  felt  by  all  naturally -constituted 
minds  as  one  of  the  most  poignant  of  distresses.  Even 
an  infant,  that  has  breathed  but  an  hour,  cannot  be 
resigned  into  the  clay  without  feelings  which  wring 
tears  from  hardy  men.  This  is  an  evil,  too,  of  vast 
aggregate  amount  According  to  Dr  Combe  — 'The 
average  mortality  of  infants  among  rich  and  poor  in  this 
country  (and  with  little  variation  throughout  Europe) 
is  about  1  in  every  \\  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
existence.'  But  this  is  a  department  of  mortality  liable 
to  great  variation  in  time  and  place.  In  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  the  deaths  of  infants  under  five 
years  of  age  reach  the  enormous  proportion  of  57  per 
cent  to  those  of  the  whole  population.  From  answers 
returned  to  queries  by  five  hundred  married  operatives, 
it  was  found  to  be  almost  a  universal  case,  that  there 
had  been  five  children,  of  whom  two  were  dead."  Such 
a  result  cannot  be  surprising  when  we  learn  that  in 
this  town,  as  in  Manchester  and  many  other  seats  of 
industry,  besides  all  the  usual  agencies  fatal  to  infant 
life,  there  is  a  prevalent  custom  of  administering  an 
opiate  cordial  called  Infants'  Quietness,  or,  more  com- 
monly, Godfrey,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  torpor  in 
babies,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  mothers  attending  factory 
labour  and  other  duties,  or  at  least  making  them  less 
burdensome  as  a  charge  to  the  little  girls  and  old  women 
who  are  employed  in  keeping  the  infants  in  the  absence 
of  the  natural  protector.  To  resume  Dr  Combe— 4  So 
directly  is  infant  life  influenced  by  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment that  about  a  century  ago,  the  workhouses  of 
London  presented  the  astounding  result  of  23  deaths  in 
every  24  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year.  For  a  long 
time  this  frightful  devastation  was  allowed  to  go  on  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  remedy.  But  when  at  last 
an  improved  system  of  management  was  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  having  taken 
place,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  speedily  reduced  from 
2600  to  450  in  a  year.  Here,  then,  was  a  total  of  2150 
instances  of  loss  of  life  occurring  yearly  in  a  single  insti- 
tution, chargeable,  not  against  any  unalterable  decrees 

*  Report  on  tho  Sanitary  Condition  of  Athto&>under-Lvno>  By 
John  Rom  Coulthart,  Esq.  Athlon : 
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of  Providence,  as  some  are  disposed  to  contend  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  negligence,  but  against  the  igno- 
rance, indifference,  or  cruelty  of  man.'  Many  facts 
might  be  adduced  to  support  this  conclusion.  'In  the 
20  years  subsequent  to  1730,  out  of  every  100  children 
born  [in  Loudon],  74J,  or  nearly  tliree  out  of  four,  died 
before  they  were  five  years  old.  In  the  succeeding  20 
years,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  63  in  100, 
or  less  than  two-thirds.  Between  1770  and  1790,  it  was 
only  514  in  100,  or  little  more  than  one-half.  In  the 
20  years  succeeding  1790,  it  was  further  reduced  to  4 1 4 
in  100,  or  little  more  than  two-fifths.  And  between 
1810  and  1830,  it  was  no  more  than  3*2  in  100,  or  less 
than  one-third."  Dr  Carpenter,  in  one  of  whose  able 
works  tltese  facts  are  mentioned,*  quotes  from  Dr  Combe 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  ailment  and  mortality  in  children.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Albany  (New  York)  was  opened  in 
the  end  of  1829  with  "0  children,  the  number  being  sub- 
sequently increased  to  80.  '  During  the  first  three  years, 
when  an  imperfect  mode  of  management  was  in  ope- 
ration, from  4  to  6  children  were  constantly  on  the 
■ick  list,  and  sometimes  more ;  one  or  two  assistant 
nurses  were  necessary;  the  physician  was  in  regular 
attendance  twice  or  thrice  a- week  j  and  the  deaths 
amounted  in  all  to  between  30  and  40,  or  about  one 
in  every  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  an  im- 
proved system  of  diet  and  general  management  was 
adopted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  inse- 
parable from  the  orphan  state  of  the  children,  the 
results  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The 
nursery  was  soon  entirely  vacated,  and  the  services  of 
the  nurse  and  physician  no  longer  needed ;  and  for  more 
than  two  years,  no  cote  of  ikkne.u  or  death  took  place.  It 
is  also  stated  that,  since  the  new  regimen  has  been 
fully  adopted,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of 
health,  strength,  activity,  vivacity,  cheerfulness,  and 
contentment,  among  the  children.  The  change  of  temper 
is  also  very  great;  they  have  become  less  turbulent, 
irritable,  peevish,  and  discontented ;  and  far  more  ma- 
nageable, gentle,  peaceable,  and  kind  to  each  other.' 

As  in  children,  so  in  grown-up  people  sickness  and 
premature  death  are,  generally  speaking,  only  the  ex- 
ponents or  external  and  proving  results  of  living  in  a 
manner  out  of  harmony  with  our  natural  constitution. 
The  human  frame,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  its 
Maker,  is  no  imperfect  machine.  Disorders  are  only 
induced  by  the  ignorance  and  wilful  errors  of  man  him- 
self. We  allow  ourselves  to  speak  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  no  modified  terms  could  have  a  chance  of 
routing  the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  and  it 
to  us  that  all  kinds  of  philanthropy  are  concerned  in 
seeing  remedies  applied  to  the  merely  physical  calami- 
ties of  mankind ;  for  where  there  is  great  wretchedness, 
there  can  be  no  right  cultivation  of  the  liigher  feelings. 
The  preventibleness  of  a  large  portion  of  these  cala- 
mities is,  we  think,  fully  proved  by  the  improved  health 
which  invariably  follows  improved  conditions.  Man- 
kind have,  upon  the  whole,  made  an  advance  in  this 
respect  since  early  times.  It  is  pretty  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  average  duration  of  life  among  the 
modern  English  is  as  3  to  2  of  what  it  was  anion  gut  the 
ancient  Romans;  that  is,  says  Dr  Carpenter,  'out  of 
thirty  Romans,  as  many  would  have  died  in  a  given 
time  as  out  of  forty-five  Englishmen.'  Ever  since  Dr 
Price  constructed  the  Northampton  tables  of  mortality, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  calculation  in  a  great 
number  of  life-assurance  offices,  human  life  has  greatly 
improved.  From  the  generally  superior  conditions  in 
which  the  people  of  England  now  live,  it  has  resulted 
that  the  plague  docs  not  now  break  out  with  the  desolat- 
ing virulence  known  in  former  times;  although,  it 
must  bo  admitted,  the  typhus,  which  never  leaves  our 
masses  of  humbler  population,  is  only  a  modified  kind 
of  plague.    The  same  truth  is  well  evinced  by  the  con- 


•  r*)p<iUr  Cyclopedia  of  Natural 
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trast  of  mortality  in  different  sections  of  the  population 
of  certain  places,  and  in  different  countries.   In  Ash  to  n- 
under-Lyne,  the  mean  average  duration  of  life  among 
the  operative  classes  is  16  years:  among  the  upper 
classes  it  is  30 1   In  Leeds,  there  is  one  district  where 
the  annual  deaths  are  1  in  28,  whQe  in  another  they 
are  only  1  in  every  57.   The  first  report  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General showed,  for  the  year  1838,  a  variation 
of  tho  annual  mortality  in  different  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  amounting  to  100  per  cent. !    '  When  we 
examine,*  says  l>r  Carpenter,  'the  abodes  of  squalid 
poverty,  and  witness  the  filth,  destitution,  and  wretched- 
ness which  prevail  there,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  yet 
greater  improvement  is  destined  still  to  result  from  any 
measures  that  shall  convert  these  into  the  dwellings  of 
a  cheerful,  dean,  well-fed,  thriving  population.    It  ap- 
pears from  the  examination  of  the  tables  of  mortality 
in  France,  that  the  number  of  deaths  per  annum, 
among  the  poor,  is  more  than  twice  as  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number,  as  it  is  among  those  in  easy 
circumstances ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
same  proportion  holds  good  in  this  country.   If  the 
average  duration  of  life,  and  freedom  from  sickness, 
among  the  poor,  could  be  raised  to  the  standard  which 
prevails  among  tho  higher  classes,  the  whole  average 
mortality  of  this  country  would  doubtless  be  reduced, 
by  an  amount  at  least  as  great  as  it  is  already  less  than 
that  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  of  Europe.  Whilst 
in  England  and  Scotland  no  more  than  1  in  58  now  die 
every  year  out  of  the  whole  population,  1  in  45  annually 
die  in  Germany,  1  in  39  in  France,  1  in  30  in  Turkey 
and  in  Italy  in  general,  and  1  in  28  in  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  states ;  so  that  it  would  almost  seem  that,  the 
more  favourable  the  climate,  the  greater  carelessness  is 
there  respecting  the  other  means  that  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health.' 

It  also  appears — and  the  fact  is  extremely  instructive 
— that  in  the  countries  where  plague  still  holds  it* 
ground,  those  who  live  most  in  accordance  with  nature's 
institutions  are  least  liable  to  be  its  ™«m«  «v 


the  plague  breaks  out,'  says  Dr  Bowring,  '  its  ravages 
are  always  greatest  among  the  poorest  and  least  civi- 
lised of  the  population.  Tho  proportion  of  Europeans 
who  are  attacked  is  invariably  small,  and  the  cities  and 
the  parts  of  cities  which  are  most  distinguished  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness  are  seldom  attacked  at  alL  In 
Constantinople,  Pera  and  the  Frank  districts  enjoy 
almost  an  immunity  against  plague.  In  Damascus,  it 
is  mainly  in  the  close  and  crowded  portions  of  tho 
city  that  tho  plague  breaks  out;  the  neighbouring 
villages,  some  of  which  are  neatly  and  judiciously  built, 
are  generally  retreats  of  safety.  When  once  convers- 
ing with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of 
the  city  nnd  the  establishment  of  lazzarets,  he  agreed 
that  the  unhealthiest  pnrts  of  the  place  were  those 
where  dead  dogs  and  camels  and  heaps  of  decayed 
vegetables  were  deposited,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  try  the  experiment  of  removing 
them.  At  Cairo,  in  the  plague  of  1835,  when  33,733 
persons  died,  only  5 1 5  were  Christians.  In  the  plague 
in  Alexandria  in  1835,  the  grade  of  opulence  and  of 
social  position  determined  the  amount  of  mortality. 
Among  the  English,  French,  Russians,  and  Germans, 
the  classes  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  comforts, 
the  mortality  was  five  to  the  1000.  Among  the  Ita- 
lians and  Maltese,  who  occupy  the  lowest  position  of 
European  society,  the  mortality  was  seven  to  1000. 
The  Turks  among  the  Mussulman  races  are  by  far  the 
best  off,  and  the  mortality  there  was  twelve  to  1000. 
Among  the  Arab  soldiers,  fifteen  ;  among  the  Egyptian 
peasantry  (Fellahs),  sixty -one  in  1000;  and  in  the 
lowest  social  scale,  the  negro  population,  the  mortality 
was  eighty-four  in  looo.  King  nearly  seventeen  times 
greater  than  among  the  richest  classc«  "e  v»m«.«n«  ,« 


*  Speech  of  I>r  John  ItowTing  on  submitting 
tire  to  the  Quarantine  Uw«,  in  the  House  of  1 
1H44.   Kroai  Hiiwiru'a 
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We  hare  here  pointed  to  but  one  class  of  remediable 
evils,  but  it  U  nothing  more  tlian  a  type  of  many  others. 
One  principle  rules  throughout  all— that  the  evil  depends 
for  its  existence  on  human  ignorance,  superstition,  in- 
difference, or  wilful  error.  And  it  is  equally  clear  in 
all  cases  that  the  remedy  is  in  man's  own  power,  if  he 
would  only  use  the  powers  which  his  bountiful  Creator 
has  bestowed  upon  him.  There  is  a  false  spirit  of 
resignation  to  many  of  these  evils,  which  can  only  bo 
spoken  of  patiently  for  the  sake  of  the  true  spirit  with 
which  it  is  connected,  or  for  which  it  is  mistaken.  It 
may  be  treated  with  mildness,  but  it  should  receive  no 
encouragement,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
substitute  for  it  a  desire  to  struggle  against  and  extin- 
guish the  evils  to  which  it  refers. 

FACTS  AND  TRADITIONS  CONCERNING 
SHAKSPEARE. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

The  London  life  of  Shakspeare  awakened  a  crowd  of 
brilliant  and  interesting  associations ;  yet,  in  exploring 
it,  we  are  compelled  to  grope  among  a  few  dry  or  doubt- 
ful facts,  dates,  and  traditions.  Here,  in  the  society  of 
the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  witty,  we  should  expect 
to  find  written  memorials  of  the  poet  by  some  of  his 
gifted  associates.  There  were  the  poets  and  wits  of  the 
Falcon  and  Mermaid — the  gallant  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson, 
young  Beaumont — the  'well-mannered'  Daniel,  Michael 
Drayton,  his  countryman,  Dekker — nay,  even  Spenser; 
from  none  of  them  have  wo  remaining  a  letter  or 
memorandum  concerning  the  greatest  of  all  their  band. 
No  report  of  the  4  wit  combats,'  with  their  jests  and 
sallies,  4  so  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame' — no  note 
of  the  crowds  or  cheers  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfriars — or 
of  the  smart  sayings  of  the  young  nobles,  the  court,  or  the 
critics,  on  the  first  night  of '  Will's  last  new  play.'  Ben 
Jonson,  indeed,  came  forward  when  Shakspeare  was  no 
more,  to  tell  us  of  his  love  of  the  man,  and  his  adiuira- 
tiou  of  the  poet ;  but  we  have  no  contemporary  record 
of  his  familiar  life,  or  of  the  impression  made  by  his 
wonderful  dramas.  Sliakspeare  is  supposed  to  have 
quitted  Stratford  for  London  in  1586  or  1587.  He 
might  have  gone  earlier :  his  twin  children  were  bap- 
tised at  Stratford  on  the  2d  of  February  1585,  and  pro- 
bably this  double  addition  to  his  domestic  burdens  and 
responsibilities  prompted  him  to  active  and  immediate 
exertion.  This  is  the  more  likely,  if  we  believe  he  was 
noticed  as  a  dramatist  by  Spenser  so  early  as  1590.  After 
publishing  the  first  three  books  of  his  Fair}'  Queen 
in  .January  of  that  year,  Spenser  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  next  year  his  publisher  collected  and  printed  some 
of  his  smaller  pieces,  '  dispersed  abroad  in  sundry  hands, 
and  not  easy  to  be  come  by  by  himself.'  Ono  of  these 
poems  is  entitled  4  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  in  which 
the 'sacred  sisters  nine'  are  introduced  as  lamenting 
the  decay  of  genius  and  taste.  Thalia,  the  muse  of 
comedy,  gives  a  woful  description  of  the  state  of  the 
drama,  from  which  had  been  banished 

'  Vine  cnuntcrfwaunce  and  unhurtfu.  «jwrt. 


which  is  supposed  to  allude  to 


Then  follows  the 
Shakspeare  :— 

'  And  he,  (lie  man  whom  Nature's  self  had 

To  mock  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade— - 

Our  plr:i*ant  Willy,  all !  U  dead  of  late, 
With  whuin  all  jny  and  jolly  merriment 
la  ab»  dreaded,  and  In  doluur  drent.' 

The  poet  adds,  that '  scoffing  scurrility,'  and  *  shameless 
rhymes,'  and  ribaldry,  had  taken  the  place  of  wit  on  the 


'  But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whoso  pen 
l-argo  stream*  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
Scorning  the  hoMiies*  of  such  1 
Which  dare  I 


This  character  applies  exactly  to  Shakspeare — '  oar 
gentle  Willy,'  who  could  mock  Nature  herself— and  it 
applies  properly  to  no  other  dramatist  of  the  day. 
Neither  Drayton  nor  Daniel  (whom  Spenser  might  be 
willing  to  compliment)  was  then  a  dramatist.  Lyly 
was  the  precursor  of  Shakspeare,  but  his  plays  are 
feeble,  mythological,  or  conceited  performances,  con- 
taining musical  lines  and  classical  imagery,  but  without 
real  nature.  Peele  and  Green  were  dramatic  writers, 
not  without  talent  and  poetical  fancy,  but  their  comedy 
was  poor  and  farcical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five  years 
after  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  he  could  have  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  production  of  genuine 
comedies;  that  these,  again,  should  have  been  over- 
powered and  driven  from  the  stage  by  low  and  scurri- 
lous performances ;  and,  finally,  that,  disgusted  with 
the  public  taste,  the  poet  should  have  withdrawn  to 
•  sit  in  idle  celL'  To  Shakspeare,  however,  the  praise 
must  belong — such  was  the  opinion  of  Dryden — and 
high  praise  it  was  from  the  inspired  laureate  of  Eliza- 
beth ! — at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  youth  of  Stratford 
had  overtopped  all  his  university-bred  rivals  and  con- 
temporaries, and  was  hailed  with  kindred  feeling  and 
cordial  panegyric  by  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
When,  seven  years  afterwards,  Spenser  was  carried  to 
his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  4  his  hearse  attended,' 
as  Camden  relates,  '  by  poets  and  mournful  elegies,  and 
poems,  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them  thrown  into  Ids 
tomb,'  we  may  be  sure  that  Shakspeare  was  among  tho 
number  of  the  mourners  ! 

The  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  supposed  to  have 
made  another  allusion  to  the  great  dramatist  in  his 
pastoral  poem, '  Colin  Gout's  Come  Home  Again,'  written 
in  1594  or  1595  .— 

'  And  than,  though  hurt,  not  leant  is  Aetion ; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found ; 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought*'  invention,' 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  t 


Malone  (who  considered  the  former  quotation  as  apply- 
ing to  Lyly)  gives  this  unhesitatingly  to  Shakspeare. 
The  martial  name  and  romantic  dramas  of  the  poet  cer- 
tainly seem  pointed  at ;  yet  we  have  sometimes  thought 
that  Spenser  intended  the  honour  for  the  fine  old  poet, 
William  Warner,  whose  historical,  legendary,  and  de- 
scriptive poem,  4  Albion's  England,'  was  first  published 
in  1586,  and  was  exceedingly  popular.  Warner's  name 
has  also  a  heroic  sound,  and  bis  muse  had  both  high 
and  rich  thought*. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1592,  we  have  allu- 
sions to  Shakspeare  much  clearer  than  those  of  Spenser, 
and  informing  us  of  his  reputation  both  as  a  writer 
and  an  actor.  These  are  the  well-known  passages  by 
Robert  Greene  and  Chettle.  Greene,  in  his  pamphlet, 
4A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,'  mentions  Shakspeare  indirectly 
as  'a  crow  beautified  with  the  feathers'  of  other  drama- 
tists, and  as  'an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum.'  Chettle 
gives  distinct  and  favourable  testimony : — 4  Myself  have 
seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in 
the  quality  ho  professes.  Besides  (he  adds),  divers  of 
worship  liave  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which 
argues  his  honesty  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing 
that  approves  his  art.'  From  these  passages,  we  may 
gather  that  Shakspeare  had  been  employed  in  adapting 
old  or  inferior  plays  for  the  stage,  and  that  he  had  also 
given  evidence  of  his  4  facetious  grace'  in  original  com- 
position. That  he  was  'excellent  in  the  quality'  he 
professed,  namely,  as  an  actor,  is  confirmed  by  the  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Aubrey  and  others.  1  le  was  in- 
ferior, perhaps,  to  the  great  tragedian  Burbage ;  and  he 
had  too  much  dignity  of  personal  character  for  low 
comedy ;  but  he  excelled  in  grave  and  lofty  characters. 
He  must  soon,  however,  have  been  aware  that  poetry 
was  the  peculiar  vocation  for  which  nature  had  designed 
him.  His  two  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  (1593),  and 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1594),  are  works  evincing  great 
facility  of  versification  and  command  of  poetical  ro- 
They  seem  to  have  been  hastily  thrown  off 
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— the  setting  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  materials — 
yet  the  easy  rigour  and  prolific  fancy  of  the  dramatist 
are  seen  in  these  sketches. 

Of  his  great  dramas,  and  the  marvellous  prodigality 
with  which  they  were  poured  forth,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion here  to  speak.    Criticism  and  admiration  have 
been  almost  exhausted  on  the  subject.    He,  in  fact, 
created  the  English  drama ;  for  though  liis  contempo- 
raries arc  sometimes  sweet  in  style,  and  redundant  in 
fancy — though  Marlowe  had  his  1  mighty  line,'  and  bold 
I  sweep  of  passionate  delineation — their  works  hare  no 
consistency,  judgment,  or  truthful  simplicity.    In  art,  as 
well  as  genius,  Shakspearc  soared  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries.   He  had  the  true  unity— not  of  the  schools— 
but  of  nature  and  wisdom.  During  the  progress  of  those 
|  marvellous  works,  we  have  one  or  two  glimpses  of  Shak- 
I  speare's  residences  and  style  in  London.    In  1.096,  as 
I  appears  from  a  paper  which  belonged  to  Alleyn  the 
i  player,  he  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear-Gardcn. 

From  this  he  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  parish  of 
!  St  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  where  is  Crosby  Hall,  and  where, 
in  the  church,  are  the  monuments  of  Sir  John  Crosby 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  of  other  worthy  citizens. 
;  Mr  Hunter  publishes  an  assessment-roll  of  the  4()th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  1598,  for  levying  the  first  of  three 
entire  subsidies  which  were  granted  to  the  queen ;  and 
'William  Shakespeare*  is  rated  at  13s.  4d.    In  1609  he 
was  residing  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  in  Southwark, 
|  and  he  was  assessed,  at  the  very  highest  rate,  to  a 
weekly  payment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence,  being  one  of  five  assessed  at  this  sum;  while 
even  the  '  Lady  Buckley*  paid  only  fourpence.  In  a  de- 
cayed portion  of  a  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  Edward 
Alleyn,  20th  October,  1 60.),  Sliakspeare  is  mentioned; 
and  this  incidental  allusion  to  the  great  poet,  as  moving 
about  in  ordinary  life,  is  not  without  Btrong  interest : 
■  About  a  week  ago  there  came  a  youth  who  said  he 
j  was  Mr  Francis  Chaloner,  would  have  borrowed  L.10 

|  to  have  bought  things  for  and  said  he  was  known 

'  unto  you,  and  Mr  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came 

 said  he  knew  him  not,  only  he  heard  of  him  that  he 

was  a  rogue  so  he  was  glad  we  did  not  lend  him 

the  money.'* 

j  In  1835  Mr  Collier  published  sonic  'New  Facts  re- 
garding the  Life  of  Shakspearc,'  derived  from  the  manu- 
scripts at  Bridguwater  Hmue  belonging  to  Lird  Ellcs- 
mere,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lord  chancellor  to  Jank-s 
I.  Unfortunately,  these  papers  are  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
Steevens,  on  purpose  to  mislead  Malone.  One  of  them 
represents  Shaksjxare  as  a  fdiarer  or  proprietor  in  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  as  early  as  1  jS'J,  there  being  fifteen 
others  in  the  company,  eleven  of  whose  names  precede 
his  in  the  list  The  next  of  these  documents  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  whole  property  in  the  theatre 
at  the  Blackfriars,  and  of  each  particular  sharer  in  it, 
made  in  1608.  Shakspcare  is  represented  as  holding 
four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows  Burbage  and 
Fletcher,  which  he  valued  at  L.933.  6s.  8d. ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  was  owner  of  the  wardrobe  ami  properties 
of  the  theatre,  for  which  he  asked  L.fl0<> — the  whole 
being  equal  to  between  L.6000  and  L.7O0O  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  The  last  of  these  papers  is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter purporting  to  be  addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  signed 
only  *  II.  S.,'  suppose*!  to  be  the  initials  of  Henry  South- 
ampton, the  noble  patron  of  Shakspcare.  The  object  of 
this  letter  is  to  solicit  the  kind  offices  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor hi  favour  of  '  the  poor  players  of  tho  Blackfriars,' 
whom  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  anxious  to 
displace.  Shakspcare  is  mentioned  as  '  till  of  late  an 
actor  of  good  account  in  the  company,  now  a  sharer  in 
the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  plays.' 
There  arc  discrepancies  in  these  documents,  and  state- 
ments at  variance  with  known  facts,  which  tend  to 
throw  a  doubt  over  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  j  and 

*  Collier'*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn. 


Mr  Hunter  considers  they  have  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  papers  such  as  those  with  which,  it  is  well 
kuown,  Steevens  (who  had  access  to  theEgerton  papers), 
in  the  perversity  of  hia  humour,  was  accustomed  to 
abuse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Shakspearian  friends,  and 
to  perplex  the  judgment  of  the  more  knowing. 

Some  of  the  recent  commentators  have  made  Sliak- 
speare visit  France  and  Italy.  Mr  Brown,  in  his  work 
on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspearc,  gives  him  in  imagination 
a  direct  line  of  travel  from  Venice,  through  Padua,  Bo- 
logna, and  Florence,  to  Pisa — perhaps  going  a  little  out 
of  hia  way  to  visit  Verona,  the  scene  of  his  own  Borneo  1 
and  Juliet.  This  is  being  precise  enough.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  and  Mr  Knight  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  j 
that  the  poet  visited  Italy.  The  conjecture  rests  solely 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  some  of  the  plays,  particu- 
larly the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  in  which  the  notices  of 
Italian  manners,  the  names  of  tho  characters,  distance 
of  places,  &c.  are  accurate  and  minute.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  is  also  full  of  national  painting :  '  Sliakspeare, 
in  addition  to  the  general  national  spirit  of  the  play, 
describes  the  Exchange  held  on  the  Rialto,  the  riches 
of  their  merchants,  their  argosies 

"From  Tripoli*,  from  Mexico,  and  England; 
Prom  Lisbon,  Barhary,  and  India  |f 

some  with  silks  and  spices  richly  fraught.  He  represent* 
the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  all  na- 
tions ;  he  talks  familiarly  of  the  masquing  mates  with 
their  torch-bearers  in  the  streets ;  of  the  common  ferry 
which  trades  to  Venice,  where  Portia  is  to  meet  Bal- 
thazar, after  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  Doctor  Bel- 
lario,  at  Padua,  the  seat  of  law ;  and 

"  In  a  gondola  were  teen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica."'* 

It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  find  tho  beautiful  poetry  and 
exquisite  fancy  of  tliis  play  united  to  correctness  of 
costume  and  colouring.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  the  poet  took  a  trip  to  Franco  and 
Italy  (then  common  enough  among  the  higher  English); 
but  we  conceive  him  rather  picking  up  his  knowledge 
from  books  ami  men  in  London,  and  visiting  only  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.  He  is  equally  at  home  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  with  almost  every  other  mode  of 
life.  His  nautical  phrases  in  the  Tempest  are  so  true 
and  technical,  that  they  would  seem  to  proclaim  him  a 
sailor ;  he  is  an  adept  in  horticulture,  was  acquainted 
with  all  modes  of  rural  economy,  and  abounds  so  much  1 
in  legal  terms,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  sat  for  years 
in  his  youth  at  a  lawyer's  desk.  To  such  a  person — 
mixing  with  all  classes,  and  studying  all  that  could  bear 
upon  hia  subject — the  manners  of  Italian  life  would 
present  no  difficulty.  The  same  remark,  in  our  opinion, 
applies  to  the  supposition  that  Shakspearc  had  visited 
Scotland,  f  In  the  winter  of  1599  a  company  of  English 
players  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  King 
James;  and  in  October  1601  the  regular  drama  was  for 
the  first  tunc  produced  in  Aberdeen,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's company  (evidently  the  same  that  had  been  in 
Edinburgh).  A  special  letter  from  liis  majesty  secured 
them  a  most  favourable  reception:  they  were  enter- 
tained at  supper  by  the  magistrates,  and  received  a 
reward  of  thirty-two  merks;  while  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  was  bestowed  on  their  manager,  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  afterwards  associated  with  Shakspcare  in  the 
patent  granted  by  James  on  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Had  Sliakspeare  been  of  the  party,  we 
should  have  had  him  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  as  well  as  Lawrence  Fletcher.  King  James  would 
have  specially  noticed  and  recommended  one  with 
whose  poetry  and  plays  he  must  have  been  familiar.  So 
eminent  a  writer  would  not  have  been  unnoticed  cither 
in  Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen.  But  we  know  that  Shak- 
spcare had  no  desire  to  make  himself  '  a  motley  to  the 


*  Shakxpcarc'i  Autobiographical  poems.   By  C.  A.  Brown :  1*38. 

♦  The  arguments  for  the  contrary  supposition  are  stated  ia  a 
paper  in  No.  17,  new  aerie*.— Kd. 
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view,'  or  distinguish  himself  as  iin  actor;  and  lie  had 
then  no  occasion  to  undertake  a  strolling  excursion 
with  his  fellows,  being:  at  that  time  the  owner  of  New 
Place,  and  '  possessed  of  no  small  pains.'  We  have  no 
doubt  he  remained  to  superintend  his  flourishing  estab- 
lishment at  the  Blackfriars,  while  Lawrence  Fletcher 
and  some  of  the  inferior  performers  were  '  starring'  it  in 
wild  Scotland.  It  has  been  argued  that  Shakspeare 
took  his  description  of  Macbeth  s  castle  in  Inverness 
from  local  observation.  We  suspect  he  was  no  such 
venturous  scene-hunter.  A  journey  of  above  a  hundred 
miles,  either  from  Perth  or  Aberdeen  (allowing  the 
poet  to  have  been  with  his  fellow-comedians  in  Scot- 
land), through  the  wild  passes  of  the  Highlands  (then 
with  scarce  a  bridle  road),  or  along  the  bleak  and 
stormy  east  coast,  was  a  task  both  of  considerable 
danger  and  fatigue.  King  James  sentenced  one  or  two 
contumacious  preachers  to  banishment  in  Inverness; 
but  assuredly  Shakspeare  did  not  voluntarily  travel,  in 
the  wet  month  of  October,  to  that  northern  region,  to 
take  the  altitude  of  a  hill,  or  survey  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  Ills  exquisite  description  of  the  scene  of  Dun- 
can's murder,  with  its  '  loved  mansionry'  and  4  pleasant 
seat,'  Is  a  mere  fancy  picture,  drawn  with  consummate 
skill,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  deed  of  blood  by  the 
force  of  contrast.  There  is  nothing  in  Macbeth  of 
local  painting,  manners,  or  superstition,  which  Shak- 
speare did  not  find  in  his  Holioshcd,  or  other  hooka,  or 
could  easily  conceive  in  his  teeming  imagination. 

In  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  a  record  of 
his  mind  and  feelings,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the 
fulness  of  liis  manhood  and  his  fume.  It  is  a  painful 
record,  and  we  would  fain  believe,  with  Mr  Knight, 
that  many  of  these  heart-stricken  effusions  are  written 
in  a  fictitious  character.  Some  of  them  had  been  cir- 
culated beforo  1598,  in  which  year  Francis  Meres,  a 
collector,  mentions  Shakspeare's 4  sugared  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends.'  They  were  not  published  till  1 609, 
when  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller,  gave  them  to  the 
world  with  this  curious  dedication : — '  To  the  only  begetter 
of  these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness,  and  that 
eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet,  trisheth  the  well- 
wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth. —  T.  7V  Mr  Brown 
considers  these  sonnets  as  forming  a  series  of  poems, 
the  greater  part  addressed  to  some  male  friend  for  whom 
he  entertains  a  passion  amounting  to  idolatry,  and  the 
remainder  to  a  female,  his  mistress,  whom  he  charges 
with  infidelity.  They  are  full  of  passion  and  true 
poetry,  but  also  marred  with  the  conceit  and  hyperbole  so 
common  in  that  age.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to 
them  is  the  curiosity  to  know  what  person  of  the  times 
was  the  object  of  Shakspeare's  enthusiastic  regard?  To 
whom  did  he  unbosom  himself  in  such  confiding  strains  ? 
What  man  was  worthy  of  such  implicit  devotion  ?  The 
self-abasement  of  the  great  poet  is  marvellous :  the 
passion  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  so  fatal  to 
his  peace,  was  also  destructive  of  the  manliness  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  character.  4  Mr  W.  H.'  is  supposed  to 
have  been  William  Herbert,  afterwards  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of  talent,  but  ill  deserving  such 
homage.  The  only  biographical  particulars  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  sonnets  are,  that  their  author  regretted 
that  his  profession  was  that  of  an  actor,  whence  4  his 
name  received  a  brand;'  and  that  his  friend  seduced 
from  him  his  mistress — which  offence  the  poet  forgave! 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  these  sonnets,  their  care- 
less and  confused  arrangement,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  make  us 
glad  to  forget  that  in  them  Shaks|ieare  seems  to  speak 
in  his  own  character.  We  would  fain  see  them  wholly, 
or,  in  part,  proved  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  poet  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Shakspearo  sanctioned  their  publi- 
cation. 


'  Oh,  how  much  wort)  doth  1 
By  that  «w<ot  ornament  which  truth  doth  Rive 
)  look-  fair,  but  fairer  we  It  ileum 

doth  in  It  livs. 


The  canker-bloom*  have  full  u  deep  a  dye- 
As  the  jx-rf timed  tincture  of  the  rosea 
Hung  on  Biich  thorn*,  and  piny  an  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buda  di 
But  for  their  virtue,  only  U  their  show ; 
They  live  unwoood,  and  iinreopected  fade; 
Die  to  themselves.   Sweet  rosea  do  nut  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made," — MtA  Stmntt. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  recent  researches  and  disco- 
veries as  to  the  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  is  to 
show  that  they  were  written  earlier  than  was  formerly 
supiiosed.  The  Tempest  Was  long  considered  to  be  his 
latest  production,  ana  hence  it  possessed,  as  Mr  Camp- 
bell finely  said,  4  a  sort  of  sacrcdness;'  as  if  4  conscious 
that  this  was  to  be  his  last  work,  the  poet  had  been  in- 
spired to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and  benevo- 
lent magician.'  The  Tempest,  however,  as  has  lately 
been  ascertained,  was  acted  at  Whitehall  in  1611. 
Othello  and  the  Twelfth  Night  were  produced  before 
16(12.  Macbeth  and  the  Roman  plays  were  not  printed 
till  after  the  death  of  their  author;  and  wc  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  their  first  performance  on  the  stage. 
Perhaps  about  the  year  1605,  or  his  fortieth  year,  may 
be  considered  the  period  when  his  mind  had  attained 
its  full  maturity,  and  his  imagination  received  most  of 
its  wondrous  stores  of  knowledge,  drawn  from  reading 
and  observation.  He  was  then  prepared  to  achieve — 
and  he  did  achieve — the  greatest  efforts  of  human  in- 
tellect in  the  wide  realms  of  poetry.  The  last  mention 
of  his  name  as  an  actor  occurs  under  the  date  of  April 
1G04 :  and  he  must  have  been  resident  wholly  at  Strat- 
ford before  1613 ;  for  in  an  indenture  executed  by  him 
on  the  10th  of  March  in  that  year,  for  the  purchase  of 
a  dwelling-house  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars,  he 
is  described  as  4  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman.'  Ho 
would  not  have  been  so  designated  in  a  London  deed,  if 
he  had  continued  to  reside  in  the  metropolis  *  He 
would  find  still  living  at  Stratford,'  says  Mr  Hunter, 
4  all  the  families  of  the  better  condition  whom  he  had 
left  there — the  Combes,  Noshes,  Keynoldses,  Quineys, 
Sadlers,  Lanes,  Bishops— who  would  form  for  him  a 
social  circle,  in  wluch  he  might  find  more  true  enjoy- 
ment than  in  the  intercourse  which  he  had  with  tne 
ingenious  and  the  great,  or  in  the  triumph  of  his  match- 
less genius  over  the  envious  people  by  whom  he  had 
been  surrounded.'  He  would  also  occasionally  meet  his 
brother  poet  and  friend,  Michael  Drayton,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Clifford,  only  a  mile  from  Stratford. 
The  poet's  own  means  were  ample,  and  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  practise  a  liberal  hospitality.  The  in- 
come of  Shakspeare  could  not  be  less  than  L.1500  per 
annum  of  our  present  money.  His  feUow-comedians, 
Alleyn  and  Burbage,  were  equally  wealthy ;  so  that  the 
gains  of  a  theatrical  manager  and  performer  were  in 
those  days,  under  prudent  management,  superior  to 
those  of  most  ordinary  occupations  Genius  and  pru- 
dence have  indeed  rarely  been  so  combined  as  in  the 
case  of  Shakspeare.  As  an  author,  he  had  no  idiosyn- 
crasies to  mar  the  even  flow  of  his  conceptions,  or  dis- 
tort his  views  of  nature ;  and  as  a  man,  he  seems  to 
have  been  distinguishable  only  by  his  unaffected  cheer- 
fulness and  good  nature. 

Our  notices  respecting  the  life  of  Shakspeare  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  passage  from  Ward's  Diary, 
first  published  in  1839.  The  Rev.  John  Ward  was 
vicar  of  Stratford  from  1648  to  1079.  He  knew  nothing 
personally  of  the  poet ;  but  writing  forty-six  years  after 
his  death,  he  thus  recorded  a  tradition  as  to  that  event  :— 

4 1  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit, 
without  any  art  at  all.  He  frequented  the  plays  all  his 
younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford, 
and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and 
for  it  had  an  allowance  bo  large,  that  he  spent  at  the 
rate  of  L.1000  a-ycar,  as  I  have  heard.  Shakspeare, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  merry-meeting,  and 
it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever 
there  contracted. 

The  art  of  Shakspeare  has  been  canvassed  more  fully 
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and  wisely  since  the  days  of  this  incurious  vicar ;  but 
there  may  be  an  adumbration  of  the  truth  in  the  report 
of  the  merry-meeting  between  the  three  poets.  '  The 
will  of  Shakspeare  vu  begun  on  February  25,  1615-16, 
and  completed  on  March  25,  1616.  Shakspeare  died 
on  April  23d  following.  There  was  time,  therefore,  to 
have  re-copied  the  will ;  and  this  must  hare  been  in- 
tended. He  describes  himself  as  in  perfect  health  when 
the  will  was  made,  yet  he  dies  so  soon  afterwards.  This 
looks  as  if  his  sickness  and  death  were  sadden,  and 
gives  some  countenance  to  the  tradition  concerning  his 
death  preserved  by  Ward.'  • 

The  corrections  and  interlineations  in  the  will  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  a  first  dranght,  intended,  as  Mr  Hunter 
supposes,  to  be  re-copied,  while  the  feeble  and  trem- 
bling handwriting  of  the  poet,  seen  in  the  signatures  of 
his  name,  betokens  haste  no  less  than  the  pressure  of 
mortal  sickness.  The  Inst  warning  had  come,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  delay — 

'  Borne  nr,  the  Grains  an 
Cries,  Come  I  to  him  that  IrwUmtly  ranrt  die." 

— Ttvilut  and  Ctxuida. 

And  Shakspeare  died  on  his  birthday,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  where  he  was  baptised.  The  a  flection  of 
his  relatives  raised  a  fitting  monument  to  his  memory. 
But  the  whole  church  may  be  considered  his  mausoleum ; 
and  its  tall  spire  rising  above  the  woods  of  the  Avon, 
•hall,  for  generations  yet  to  come,  fix  the  eyes  of  the 
pilgrim-poet  and  the  wanderer  from  many  lands. 


THE  BANKRUPT'S  SON. 

A  NARRATIVE  FOfNDED  ON  FACTS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  characters  of  individuals 
assume  a  decided  form  by  the  intervention  of  an  unex- 
pected incident,  or  the  being  placed  in  new  nnd  respon- 
sible situations.  Few,  indeed,  whose  lives  have  been 
marked  by  uncommon  energy  and  determination,  tend- 
>ig  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose,  but 
may  trace  the  starting  point — the  crisis  in  their  history 
— to  some  event  which,  by  rousing  their  dormant  facul- 
ties, or  exciting  some  hitherto  slumbering  motive,  has 
given  a  new  turn  to  their  habits,  and  a  new  colour  to 
tneir  lives. 

George  Belmont  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  his  father, 
who,  after  maintaining  a  high  reputation  as  a  trades- 
man during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  had  failed  in 
business,  and  whose  constitution,  already  shaken  by 
cares  and  disappointments,  sunk  under  the  combined 
evils  of  poverty  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  degradation  he 
believed  attendant  upon  his  bankruptcy.  George  was 
his  eldest  child.  He  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  been  intended  for  a  physician;  but  his  father's 
difficulties  having  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  com- 
pleting his  professional  studies,  he  had  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  the  counting-house  of  an  extensive  manufacturer 

in  the  town  of  C  .    Up  to  this  period  of  his  life 

(Jeorge  had  manifested  no  extraordinary  energy  or 
ability,  but  was  regarded  by  his  employer  as  a  steady 
well-disposed  youth,  possessing  merely  business  talent 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Young  Belmont,  who  was  considerably  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  follow  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
and  who  imagined  that  he  had  a  distaste  for  mercantile 
affairs,  contented  himself  with  the  bare  performance  of 
his  prescribed  duty,  indulging  secretly  the  hope  that 
something  might  yet  turn  tip  more  congenial  to  his 
wishes.  From  this  dream  of  the  future  he  was,  how- 
ever, effectually  aroused  when  standing  by  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  father — a  sense  of  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  him  as  eldest  child,  and  only  son  of  a  widowed 
to  his  understanding  and  to  his 


•  Hunter1!  niiutntlona 


heart  On  George's  arrival  at  home,  he  found  that  his 
fattier  had  been  some  hours  speechless,  though  it  was 
evident  to  his  afflicted  relations  that  he  retained  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  With  the  anxious  searching 
look  so  common  to  the  dying,  he  gazed  now  on  his  wife, 
now  on  his  little  daughter,  and  then  his  eager  eye 
sought  the  countenance  of  his  son,  who.  struggling  with 
emotion,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  conduct  himself  with 
manly  fortitude.  Replying  to  the  wistful  and  touching 
look  fixed  on  him,  George  said — *  My  dear  father,  I 
will,  by  the  help  of  God,  endeavour  to  supply  your 
place  to  my  mother  and  sister.  I  am  young  and  strong. 
For  your  sake  and  theirs,  I  will  devote  myself  to  busi- 
ness, and  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  able  to  make  them 
comfortable.'  And  as  the  youth  uttered  these  words, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  grief,  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
tears  fell  thick  and  nut  upon  the  almost  rigid  hand  be 
held  in  his  own. 

Baa  it  now  became  evident  that,  though  George  had 
in  part  rightly  interpreted  his  father's  wishes,  something 
yet  remained  unexpressed,  which  disturbed  his  last  mo- 
;  for  he  made  violent  effort*  to  speak,  and  with 
difficulty  articulated — '  I  wish  to  say  more — 
something  more.'  George  stooped  to  listen,  but  could 
only  catch  the  words — *  Should  it  ever  be  in  your  power 
—ray  son,  promise  me——'  It  was  agonising  to  wit- 
ness his  ineffectual  efforts  to  proceed ;  but  just  then  the 
truth  flashed  across  his  son's  mind,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  earnestness—'  I  understand  you,  dear  father ;  and 
I  do  most  solemnly  promise,  that  if  it  should  be  in 
my  power,  I  will  pay  your  creditors  to  the  uttermost 
farthing;  and  may  God  prosper  me  as  I  fulfil  this 
promise.' 

A  beam  of  joyful  satisfaction  illuminated  the  counte- 
nance of  Mr  Belmont  He  grasped  the  hand  of  his  son, 
and  appeared  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  him. 
weight  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  I 
peacefully  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  fci 
Belmont  was  fatherless. 

This  sad  event  proved  an  epoch  in  the  lift)  of  the 
young  man.  The  affecting  scene  he  had  witnessed,  the 
solemn  engagement  he  had  entered  into,  together  with 
his  new  and  heavy  responsibilities,  combined  to  endow 
htm  with  strength  of  purpose  to  apply  vigorously  to 
business.  Though  very  young,  he  soon  rendered  him- 
self useful  and  even  necessary  to  his  employer,  who  was 
glad  to  secure  his  services  by  such  an  increase  of  salary 
as,  joined  to  a  trifling  annuity  secured  to  the  widow, 
enabled  the  family  to  live  in  comfort  and  maintain  a 
respectable  appearance.     Shortly  after  her  husband's 

death,  Mrs  Belmont  removed  to  0  ,  where  she  not 

only  had  the  advantage  of  her  son's  society,  but  was 
also  enabled  to  place  her  daughter  Emily  at  a  good 
day  school. 

It  is  well  known  that  success  in  any  employment 
naturally  begets  a  fondness  far  it ;  and  thus  it  proved 
with  George  Belmont  whose  activity  and  devotion  to 
business  increased  with  increasing  years.  Nor  did  his 
tempt  him  to  swerve  even  in  idea  from  his 
to  pay  the  debts  which  so  heavily  weighed 
down  the  spirit  of  his  poor  father  %  but  George  had  yet 
to  learn  that  there  may  be  opposing  motives,  which 
may  render  the  performance  of  duty  distasteful  and 
difficult  This  lesson  ho  was  taught  by  painful  expe- 
rience. 

Amongst  Emily's  schoolfellows  there  was  one  with 
whom  she  formed  a  close  intimacy,  and  from  whose 
society  she  derived  both  pleasure  and  advantage,  Anna 
Burton  was  about  three  years  older  than  Emily.  Her 
father  was  a  solicitor,  and  though  not  rich*  he  moved 
in  society  to  which  the  Betmonta  had  not  access 
Childish  intimacy  ripened  into  friendship  as  the  two 
girls  approached  womanhood.  Through  the  interest  of 
Mrs  Burton,  Emily,  when  in  her  eighteenth  year,  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  daily  governess,  which  furnished 
her  with  the  means  of  independence,  and  enabled  her 
still  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  mother  and  brother. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  Miss  Burton,  her  beauty, 
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talents,  and,  above  all,  the  attention  she  paid  to  Mrs 
Belmont  and  Emily,  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
George,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh  motives  to  exer- 
tion. Receiving  as  much  encouragement  as  a  timid 
and  respectful  lover  can  expect  so  long  as  his  sentiments 
remain  undeclared,  George  for  a  time  indulged  in  bliss- 
ful anticipations  of  future  htppiness,  though  without 
distinctly  examining  the  foundation  on  which  they  were 

!>laoed.  A  cessation  in  the  visits  of  Miss  Burton  first 
ed  him  into  a  train  of  uneasy  reflections  on  this  subject, 
and  compelled  him  to  deal  faithfully  with  his  own  heart, 
and  to  investigate  his  intentions.  From  his  sister,  George 
learned  that  there  was  no  diminution  in  Miss  Burton's 
regard  for  her.  On  the  contrary,  Emily  declared  that 
she  found  her  increasingly  kind  and  attentive,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  she  avoided  all  occasions  of  inter- 
course  with  her  brother.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  she 
was  influenced  either  by  coquetry  or  the  wishes  of  her 
friends.   A  little  consideration  convinced  George  that 


now  followed  a  struggle  between  duty  and  incli- 
nation— the  most  severe,  perhaps,  to  which  a  young 
man  similarly  circumstanced  can  be  exposed.  From 
the  period  of  his  father's  death,  young  Belmont  had 
observed  the  most  rigid  economy,  denying  himself  even 
the  reasonable  and  proper  indulgences  suitable  to  his 
age,  in  order  to  lay  by  part  of  his  earnings  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  most  sacred  and  important  of  his  life.  Though 
this  pious  fund  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
redeem  his  pledge,  he  was  master  of  a  sum  large 
enough  to  place  him  in  a  situation  to  ask  the  hand  of 
hiB  beloved  Anna.  Delay  might  endanger  the  happi- 
ness of  bis  whole  life.  He  could  not  bear  that  the 
woman  he  loved  should  labour  under  the  imputation  of 
indulging  a  preference  for  one  who  did  not  possess  the 
sanction  of  her  parents,  or  who  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  inferior.  Besides,  it  would  only  be  delaying  the 
payment  of  his  father's  debts ;  his  intentions  would  re- 
main the  tame — hie  exertions  receive  additional  stimulus 
from  Anna's  approval  and  sympathy  With  such  argu- 
ments did  George  for  a  time  endeavour  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  might,  without  injustice,  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  his  long- treasured  project ;  but,  finally,  a  sense 
of  right  triumphed,  and  his  renewed  determination  to 
redeem  his  pledge  imparted  to  his  agitated  and  troubled 
spirit  a  degree  of  peace  to  which  he  had  been  for  some 
time  a  stranger. 

The  affection  which  George  Belmont  bore  his  mother 
operated  as  a  powerful  motive  to  his  persoverance  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Her  confidence  in  him  was,  he  knew, 
unbounded.  The  hope  that  he  would  bo  the  instrument 
of  wiping  away  the  only  blot  upon  the  memory  of  her 
beloved  husband,  had  hitherto  proved  tho  cordial  which 
had  sustained  and  cheered  her  during  the  seclusion  and 
privations  of  her  widowhood,  imparting  to  her  declining 
years  something  of  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  as  she 
fondly  pictured  the  time  when,  through  the  medium  of 
the  son,  the  honour  of  the  father  should  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  her  children  receive  the  reward  of  their 
virtuous  exertions  and  self-denial  in  the  respect  of  the 
wise  and  good.  To  disappoint  these  cherished  hopes, 
and  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  liim,  George  felt  to  be 
impossible ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  most  fortunate  that, 
just  at  this  time,  he  was  requested  by  his  employer  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  America.  The  mission  about 
to  be  intrusted  to  him  was  important  and  confidential 
The  period  of  his  stay  was  uncertain ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  pecuniary  advantages  it  held  out  were  con- 
siderable; and  it  was  even  liinted  that  a  partnership 
might  prove  the  result  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  business. 

When  George  communicated  to  his  mother  the  offer 
he  had  received,  she  at  once  advised  him  to  accept  it, 
adding,  that  the  loss  of  his  society  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  her  conviction  that  both  his  bodily 
mental  health  wquld  be  benefited  by  the  change. 
,  cheerful  alacrity  did  this  judicious 


intend  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure, 
wisely  avoiding  all  unnecessary  and  sentimental  regrets ; 
and  whilst  both  mother  and  son  refrained  from  explana- 
tions respecting  the  principal  reason  which  reconciled 
them  to  the  separation,  they  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  generosity  and  delicacy  of  each  other. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  condemn  George  if  we 
confess  that  ho  actually  sailed  for  New  York  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  communicate  with  tho  object 
of  his  affections;  and  Anna — but  we  forbear  investi- 
gating minutely  the  state  of  the  lady's  feelings ;  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that,  allowing  for  the  due  proportion  of 
the  self-inflicted  torments  to  which  lovers  are  liable,  she 
believed  that  she  discerned  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and,  strong  in  faith,  she  hoped  for  the  best. 

We  will  pas*  over  the  eighteen  months  spent  by  Mr 
Belmont  in  the  United  States,  and  introduce  him  again 
to  our  readers  at  the  end  of  that  time,  greatly  improved 
both  in  manner  and  circumstances.  Extensive  inter- 
course with  the  world,  joined  to  the  information  he  had 
gained  in  his  travels,  had  done  much  to  correct  the  too- 
retiring  and  almost  bashful  demeanour  of  the  clerk, 
whose  sedentary  and  retired  habits  had  kept  him  igno- 
rant of  the  forms  of  polished  society.  Having  skilfully 
transacted  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent,  he  had 
received  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions  a  small  share  in 
the  lucrative  concern  to  whose  interests  he  had  unre- 
mittingly devoted  himself  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and 
though  but  a  month  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  had  had  ample  time  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proverb — 4  Men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest 
well  to  thyself.' 

4  A  month!  can  it  be  only  a  month  since  my  son's 
return  home?'  thought  Mrs  Belmont,  as  she  sat  await- 
ing the  return  of  the  young  people  from  an  evening 
party  given  by  George's  late  employer,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  introducing  Mr  Belmont  to  a  select  circle  of 
his  friends ;  4  and  yet  how  many  events  seem  crowded 
into  that  short  space.  My  dear  George  a  servant  no 
longer,  but  a  partner  in  the  most  extensive  concern  in 
C— - — ;  his  long-hoarded  and  hardly-earned  savings  in- 
creased to  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  call 
together  the  creditors  of  his  father,  and  satisfy  all  their 
just  demands;  and  my  daughter — my  modest,  affec- 
tionate Emily — enabled,  by  his  means,  to  mix  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  society  she  is  fitted  to  adorn. 
"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me,"  and 
ray  "mourning  is  turned  into  rejoicing."'  As  these 
and  similar  reflections  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
mother,  her  heart  swelled  with  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  styled  himself  the  God  of  the  fatherless 
and  widow.  She  was  aroused  by  carriage-wheels,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  joined  by  her  children. 

*  Oh,  mamma !'  exclaimed  Emily,  as  she  warmly  em- 
braced her, 4  you  should  have  been  with  us  this  evening 
to  witness  your  son's  triumph.  I  assure  you  Mr  Bel- 
mont has  created  quite  a  sensation,  and  been  the  lion  of 
the  party.' 

4  Nay,  you  do  injustice  to  the  successful  debut  of 
Miss  Belmont,'  observed  her  brother  gaily ; 4  what  think 
yon,  mother,  of  our  little  demure  governess  setting  up 
for  a  belle  ? ' 

4  But,  seriously,'  pursued  the  young  lady, 1  it  has  been 
highly  amusing  to  witness  the  polite  attentions  we  have 
both  received  from  persons  who  lately  would  have 
treated  us  as  inferiors.  Mr  Burton,  especially,  was  ex- 
tremely cordial,  and  so  pointed  in  his  behaviour  to 
George,  that  Anna  was  evidently  distressed  by  it,  and 
I  thought  her  unusually  reserved.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, he  gave  you  a  pressing  invitation  to  his  house, 
Mr  Belmont?' 

4  Yes,'  replied  George,  '  I  am  happy  to  say  he  did. 
And  now,  mother,  if  you  are  not  too  tired  and  sleepy,  I 
should  be  glad  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  me.' 

4 1  understand  you,  my  dear  son,  and  my  advice  is — 
marry.    Hitherto  your  position  and  circumstances  have 
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course.  Now  your  altered  situation  and  excellent  pro- 
spects leave  you  at  liberty  to  urge  yoar  suit  I  hope 
and  believe  yon  possess  the  esteem  of  our  dear  Anna. 
You  have  my  cordial  approbation  and  blessing.' 

•  Thank  you ;  this  is  only  what  I  expected  from  you, 
dear  mother ;  but  I  feci  far  from  sanguine  as  to  my  suc- 

|  cess.  I  think— that  is,  I  hope — Anna  and  I  understand 
each  other ;  but,  notwithstanding  Mr  Barton's  apparent 
cordiality,  I  apprehend  some  difficulty  respecting  the 
disposal  I  am  about  to  make  of  my  ready  money.  You 
know  I  cannot  marry  without  funds,  and  I  fear  he  will 
neither  make  me  any  advance,  nor  sanction  the  ne- 
cessary delay.  In  that  case,  what  I  am  to  do  is  the 
question.' 

•  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  wait  until  you  hare 
met  the  creditors,  and  settled  the  business?'  suggested 
Mrs  Belmont. 

•  Dear  mother,  no.  I  cannot  consent  to  keep  Anna 
longer  in  suspense.  I  am  no  stoic,  and  my  experience 
this  night  has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
her  to  postpone  ray  declaration.  No,  no;  I  will  seal  my 
fate  to-morrow;  and  if  Mr  Burton  raises  objections, 
Anna  will  at  all  events  know  that  I  am  not  to  blame.' 

Having  made  this  magnanimous  resolve,  George  went 
to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Excited  by  his  recent  inter- 
view with  Miss  Burton,  whose  unaffected  delicacy  and 
womanly  reserve  had  charmed  and  touched  him,  and 
agitated  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  result  of  his  in- 
terview with  her  father,  he  lay  ruminating  upon  his 
prospects ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell  into  an 
slumber,  his  dreams  were  but  a  continuation  of 
waking  reveries. 

With  a  beating  heart  did  our  hero  knock  at  the  door 
of  Mr  Burton's  house  on  the  following  morning,  and  re- 
quest a  private  audience  of  that  gentleman.  On  being 
ushered  into  the  library,  George  at  once  explained  the 
object  of  his  visit  with  the  eloquence  which  true  feeling 
never  fails  to  inspire,  urging  his  long-cherished  affection, 
and  touching  slightly  upon  the  pain  and  anxiety  he  had 
endured  whilst  following  the  course  he  deemed  honour- 
able with  his  sense  of  the  relative  positions  of  Miss 
"Burton  and  himself.  So  far  all  seemed  prosperous. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  Mr  Burton,  who 
warmly  commended  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  his 
young  friend,  and  expressed  himself  much  obliged  by  it ; 
hut  whtn  George  proceeded  to  state  briefly  and  simply 
the  obligations  which  devolved  upon  him,  previous  to 
his  settlement  in  life,  he  was  listened  to  with  con- 
strained politeness.  In  vain  did  he  pause  in  his  rela- 
tion for  an  expression  of  sympathy  or  look  of  approba- 
tion. A  silent  bow  was  the  only  token  vouchsafed  by 
his  auditor.  Embarrassed,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  George 
found  himself  nt  the  end  of  his  story  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  utterly  failed  in  making  the  impression 
he  had  desired.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  momenta,  dur- 
ing which  Mr  Burton  appeared  waiting  in  expectation 
of  some  further  communication,  he  said,  *  You  are  not 
so  young  a  man,  Mr  Belmont,  nor  so  ignorant  of  the 
world,  as  to  entertain  any  romantic  notions  respecting 
love  in  a  cottage,  I  presume ;  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to 
understand  your  precise  motive  in  honouring  me  with 
this  explanation.'  With  increased  confusion  George 
replied  that  he  had  hoped  for  Mr  Burton's  advice  (he 
had  well  nigh  said  assistance).  He  considered  it  his 
duty  thus  explicitly  to  state  his  circumstances  previous 
to  making  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
Miss  Burton  towards  himself,  a  point  on  which  he  felt 
naturally  most  solicitous ;  and  his  prospects  being  now 
good,  he  trusted  a  little  delay  would  not  prove  a  serious 
objection. 

•Certainly  not,'  was  Mr  Burton s  reply ;  'but  sin  re 
you  have  expressed  a  wish  for  my  advice,  you  must 
allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  the  intention  you  enter- 
tain relative  to  vonr  father's  affairs,  though  it  does  great 
credit  to  your  filial  feelings,  is : rather  singular,  and  the 
obligation  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  well  known 
that  your  father's  misfortunes  were  the  result  of  unto- 
ward circumstance*,  and  not  of  any  misconduct  on  bis 


part.  He  acted  throughout  In  an  upright  manner,  and 
no  blame  can  possibly  attach  to  his  memory.  It  appears 
to  me  unnecessary  that  you  should  inconvenience  your- 
self for  the  sake  of  doing  what  neither  law  nor  equity 
requires  of  you.' 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  point  with  you,  sir,' 
George  modestly  answered ;  4  but  I  must  remind  you 
that  I  am  bound  by  a  voluntary  and  solemn  promise, 
given  at  a  time  when  such  engagements  are  deemed 
moat  sacred.' 

4  Well,  well,'  rejoined  Mr  Burton,  4  there  is  no  need  of 
hurry.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  take  time  to  recon- 
sider the  matter.  Do  nothing  in  haste,  my  young  friend. 
A  few  years  cannot  affect  the  spirit  of  the  promise. 
Allow  me  to  recall  your  words,  I  hope  a  little  delay  will 
not  prove  a  serious  objection.'  Here  Mr  Burton  indulged 
in  a  patronising  laugh ;  then  rising,  he  added,  4  In  the 
meantime,  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Burton,  with  whom  you  can  talk  over  this  weighty 
affair.  The  influence  of  the  ladies  is,  we  know,  most 
powerful ;  and  should  you  decide  to  make  use  of  the  cash 
for  a  time,  I  shall  raise  no  obstacle  to  your  wishes,  and 
regret  that  my  affairs  will  not  admit  of  my  doing  more 
at  present' 

The  mortification  and  disappointment  George  bad 
experienced  during  this  conversation  were  amply  atoned 
for  by  the  cordiality  with  which  Anna  sympathised  in 
his  views,  and  strengthened  his  purposes.  Had  her 
father  commended  his  intentions,  and  offered  to  And 
him  means  of  marrying  without  delay,  he  could  not 
have  had  a  lighter  heart,  or  more  buoyant  spirits,  than 
were  the  results  of  his  explanation  with  the  daughter, 
in  whose  affection  and  constancy  he  felt  unbounded  re- 
liance. True,  their  union  must  be  postponed,  and  that 
to  an  indefinite  period ;  but  they  should  commence  life 
free  and  unshackled,  indebted  to  their  mutual  prudence 
and  self-denial  for  that  independence  which  they  only 
can  appreciate  who  have  known  the  misery  arising  from 
a  load  of  debt. 

About  a  week  after  George's  interview  with  Mr  Bur- 
ton, that  gentleman,  whilst  Bcated  at  breakfast,  glancing 
over  the  county  newspaper,  observed,  to  his  no  small 
surprise,  an  advertisement  addressed  to  the  creditors  of 
the  late  Mr  Belmont,  appointing  an  early  day  for  the 
examination  and  discharge  of  their  respective  claim*. 
With  a  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  vexation,  he  commented 
upon  what  he  styled  the  quixotic  folly  of  the  cool  and 
unimpassioned  lover  he  congratulated  his  daughter  on 
possessing.  To  his  remarks  Anna  listened  in  silence ; 
but  the  expression  of  her  fine  countenance,  and  her 
whole  demeanour,  evinced  such  perfect  contentment, 
such  calm  and  settled  happiness,  that  the  man  of  the 
world  was  abashed,  as  the  conviction  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  his  child  enjoyed  a  felicity  superior  in  kind, 
and  more  lasting  in  duration,  than  ever  could  result 
from  the  realisation  of  the  most  brilliant  schemes  of  a 
merely  selfish  nature.  There  are  moments  when  the 
most  worldly  characters  are  compelled  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  disinterested  virtue ;  and  it  is  seldom  such 
belief  reaches  the  understanding  through  the  medium 
of  the  affections,  without  exercising  a  beneficial  and 
softening  influence.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  this  time 
Mr  Barton  refrained  from  any  allusions  to  George's 
folly ;  and  though  he  stood  aloof  from  rendering  active 
service  to  the  lovers,  he  offered  no  obstacle  to  Mf  Bel- 
mont's visits  as  his  daughter's  affianced  husband. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  elapsed  after  Mr  Belmont's 
return  from  America,  before  he  found  himself  able  to 
offer  a  home  to  his  beloved  Anna.  It  would  doubtless 
have  required  a  much  longer  time,  had  not  her  wishes 
and  views  been  moderate  as  his  own.  Who  can  describe 
his  happiness  as  he  sat  hy  the  clear  bright  fire  on  his 
own  hearth,  his  wife  by  his  side,  fully  alive  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  home  and  domestic  enjoyment,  heightened 
by  the  consciousness  that  to  his  own  T*rscvering  Cxer/* 
ti'ons  he  was  indebted  for  his  present  position  and  pro-; 

The  young  people  had  been  married  only  a  -  ' 
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nnd  had  that  day  returned  from  their  wedding  tour. 
The  friends  assembled  to  welcome  them  were  departed. 
The  skill  and  good  taste  of  Emily,  who  bad  during  their 
absence  arranged  their  little  establishment,  had  been 
warmly  commended  by  the  bride,  who  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  being  mistress  of  a  house 
she  could  call  her  own.  It  was  Saturday  evening.  The 
morrow  must  usher  them  into  the  little  world  of  which 
henceforward  tbey  should  form  a  part ;  and  there  are  few 
young  couples,  with  affection  as  true  and  strong  as  theirs, 
but  regret  the  termination  of  the  marriage  excursion. 
To  mix  in  general  society,  give  and  receive  the  visits  of 
mere  acquaintances,  and  eugage  in  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  life,  appears,  under  such  circumstances,  no  incon- 
siderable sacrifice.  So  thought  our  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  discussed  their  future  plans,  and  indulged 
in  past  reminiscences  on  this  evening  with  as  much 
seriousness  as  if  tbey  apprelieuded  it  was  the  last  tliey 
should  spend  alone. 

'  Aud  now,  Anna,'  inquired  George, '  tell  me  candidly, 
do  you  not  regret  advising  me  to  reject  the  offered  loan 
of  my  partner,  that  we  might  have  commenced  life  with 
a  little  more  style  ? '   '  No,  indeed,  I  do  not.' 

4  But,  dearest,  only  consider  the  remarks  your  genteel 
acquaintances  will  make  on  the  very  plain  and  unpre- 
tending furniture,  aud  the  smallucss  of  the  house.' 

'  fortunately  I  ahidl  not  lie  or  their  remarks,'  returned 
site  laughing  ;  '  and  if  1  did,  I  could  assure  them  that 
I  liave  more  pleasure  in  knowing  that  what  we  possess 
is  truly  our  own,  than  all  the  borrowed  style  in  the  world 
could  afford  me.' 

'  To  say  notlung  of  the  pleasure  your  generous  heart 
experiences  in  tl»c  sacrifice  you  made  for  my  mother,' 
added  her  husband  with  tendcrne**. 

4  Oh,  George,  let  that  subject  never  more  be  mentioned 
between  us.  You  humble  aud  mortify  me  by  such  allu- 
sions. I  must  indeed  be  selfish  tn  hesitate  between  the 
comfort  of  our  dear  parent  and  a  silver  tea-service,  which 
after  all  would  have  been  rather  out  of  place  here.' 

4  Yet  your  father  gave  you  money  for  tliat  express 
purpose,  aud  how  can  you  account  to  him  for  its  non- 
appearance ? ' 

4  Oil,  as  to  that,  I  shall  preserve  a  discreet  silence.  I 
hardly  expect  he  will  inquire  into  the  history  of  my 
magnificent  dowry.' 

4  If  he  should,  I  will  provide  you  with  an  answer,' 
said  George,  rising  and  unlocking  a  small  closet  placed 
in  a  recess,  and  displaying  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  his 
biide  a  handsome  collection  of  plate,  consisting  of  tea 
and  coffee  equipage,  salver,  cake-basket,  aud  candlestick. 

4  My  dear  George,  how  came  you  by  these  expensive 
articles ?'  she  inquired.  , 

Her  husband  placed  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  gently 
drawing  her  to  the  sofa,  sat  by  her  side  as  she  read  it 
It  was  from  the  creditors  of  the  late-  Mr  Belmont,  and 
was  dated  two  months  previous  to  the  time  of  George's 
marriage.  It*  purport  was  to  inform  him  that,  wishful 
to  uiler  him  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem,  they  had 
made  a  selection  of  plate,  which  they  trusted  would 
prove  acceptable  in  the  interesting  circumstances  in 
which  they  understood  him  to  be  placed.  To  tliis  an- 
nouncement was  subjoined  a  list  of  the  articles.  Various 
were  the  emotions  of  the  young  wife  as  she  read.  Feel- 
ings of  gratified  affection,  however,  predominated  ;  and, 
finding  no  words  to  express  them,  a  few  unbidden  tears 
fell  on  the  letter  as  she  quietly  refolded  it.  Her  loud 
husband  kissed  them  away. 

4  You  do  not  inquire  why  I  kept  this  affair  a  secret,' 
he  remarked.  > 

4 1  suppose  you  wished  to  give  me  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise ?'  sue  replied.  „. .  < 

4 1  did  at  first  i  but  when  your  father  presented  you 
with  money  to  purchase  plate,  and  you  insisted  upon 
applying  it  to  my  mother's  use,  I  loved  you  so  dearly 
for  your  self-denial,  tluit  I  almost  feared  to  break  tlie 
charm  by  telling  you  off  our  riches ;  so  I  put  it  off  that 
I  might  the  longer  admire  my  wife's  superiority  to  the 
foibles  of  her 


4  Your  wife  thanks  you ;  but  you  overrate  my  philo- 
sophy if  you  imagine  that  I  shall  not  feel  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of  this  delicate  and  well-timed 
present' 

*  Then  you  will  not  think  it  out  of  place  even  in  our 
small  house,  eh,  Anna?' 

4  No,  truly ;  I  can  think  nothing  out  of  place  which 
serves  to  remind  me  that  your  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct  bos  gained  the  esteem  and  approbation  you  so 
well  merit* 

4  Rather,  my  dear  wife,  let  this  costly  gift  serve  to  in- 
spire us  with  a  thankful  recollection  of  the  post,  that,  in 
all  our  future  struggles  between  inclination  and  duty, 
wc  may  be  enabled  to  exercise  the  self-control  which  at 
this  moment  so  greatly  augments  our  happiness.' 

is  almost 


With  such  views  and  principles,  it 
to  add  that  the  Belmonts  continued  a  prosperous  and 
happy  family.  In  the  course  of  time  Emily  married, 
with  the  approbation  of  her  mother  and  brother.  In  the 
house  of  her  daughter  Mrs  Belmont  found  a  comfortable 
home,  and  lived  many  years,  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren's children,  fully  realising  the  truth  of  the  wise 
man's  saying— 4  The  just  walketh  in  bis  integrity ;  his 
children  are  blessed  after  him.' 


'MOLLY  DOODLES.' 

A  SKETCH  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER. 
nr  SIRS  8.  C.  HAU. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  active,  quick,  intelligent,  and 
most  decidedly  clean  little  beggar-woman  I  remember 
in  my  young  days  was  called  Doodles.  Doodles  must 
have  been  one  of  those  nicknames  which  the  Irish, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  arc  so  fond  of  bestowing. 
If  ever  begging  was  a  principle,  rather  than  a  necessity, 
it  was  iu  the  case  of  poor  Molly.  She  could  knit, 
spin,  sew,  aud  she  would  do  all  these  occasionally,  and 
for  a  brief  time ;  but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  accept 
payment  for  labour;  and  if  asked  for  assistance,  she 
would  invariably  tako  4  huff,'  and  absent  herself  al- 
together for  a  month  or  more  from  those  who  would 
have  acted  as  her  taskmasters.  Tho  Bannow  cottagers 
knew  tins ;  and  the  dwellers  on  the  moor  managed  to 
keep  Molly  Doodles  frequently  occupied,  by  leaving  4  a 
rock  of  flax'  untouched  on  the  wheel,  or  a  stocking  just 
4  set  up'  on  the  needles,  or  a  shirt  half  made  on  the 
table,  when  she  came  in  sight  knowing  full  well  that  the 
little  woman's  activity  would  prevent  her  sitting  quiet 
She  would  enter  the  cabin  with  the  usual  benediction 
of  4  God  save  all  here'— be  immediately  invited  to  take 
an  4  air  uf  the  fire,'  or  a  4  shock  of  the  pipe.'  And  after 
she  was  sufficiently  warmed  and  comforted,  she  would 
untie  the  blue  cloak  which  draped  the  4  hump'  of  sun- 
dries—  meal,  potatoes,  a  blanket  tea-kettle,  and  a 
change  of  clothes — tliat  were  strapped  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  would  then  loosen  her  pack ;  and,  without 
any  inviution,  begin  to  sing  a  song.  Of  course  the 
household  crowded  round  Molly,  to  listen  to  her  wild 
and  pleasing  melody ;  and  after  a  little  time,  without 
breaking  off,  she  would  draw  to  4  the  wheel,'  or  take  up 
'the  needles,'  or  the  shirt  and  work  away  —  never 
putting  down  what  she  commenced  until  it  was  finished. 
Iler  knitting  was  a  sort  of  magical  performance ;  her 
thick  littlu  lingers  flying  like  lightning— twist  over — 
twist  over;  while  the  boll  rolled  until  it  reeled  from 
unusual  activity. 

Molly's  gray  restless  eyes  were  aa  unceasingly  em- 
ployed as  her  tongue  and  fingers;  yet  she  bore  the 
amiable  character  of  never  fetching  or  carrying,  4  except 
for  good.'  SIk;  had  a  purely  benevolent  mind ;  seldom 
begging  for  herself,  but  begging  boldly  for  the  infirm 
and  helpless  of  her  multitudinous  class.  Her  features 
were  large  and  coarse ;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the 
wrinkled  expression  of  humour  that  folded  and  folded 
around  her  mouth.  The  voice  in  which  she  petitioned 
was  soft  and  musical;  and  Molly's  sad  stories  were 
always  concluded  by  a  gush  of  tears.   Eor  more  than 
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three  yean  she  was  invariably  accompanied  by  a  long, 
lean,  ugly  dog,  that  was  disliked  not  only  by  the  well- 
fed  creatures  of  Its  own  species,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  by  all  Molly's  friends  and  patrons. 

'  Molly,'  I  said  to  her  one  day,  1 1  wonder  you  endure 
that  horrid  dog.' 

*  Sure,  if  I  didn't,  no  one  else  would,  mis*.' 
4  Yes,  that  is  qnite  certain :  it's  very  ugly.' 

•  The  ugly  and  the  handsome  are  sent  into  the  world 
together ;  and  if  the  Lord  above  gives  a  share  of  tho 
univarsc  to  them  both,  sure  we  have  no  right  to  take  it 
from  them.  Beside*,  what's  ugly  in  your  sight,  miss 
(saving  yer  presence),  isn't  ugly  in  mine.  The  craythur 
hasn't  a  "shimmer  of  light  in  his  poor  ould  eyes,  and  yet 
it  would  be  mightv  hard,  when  he  turns  their  darkness 
on  me,  to  refuse  film— the  bone  of  the  piece  of  meat 
ye're  going  to  order  mo  this  first  of  the  blessed  month 
of  May ;  and  poor  Judy  O'Lynn,  and  her  five  fatherless 
children,  waiting  for  it,  and  they  not  able  to  raise  their 
heads  after  the  fever  for  want  of  a  little  nourishment'  * 

4  Molly,  you  could  get  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  earn 
money  for  Mrs  O'Lynn  and  her  family,  if  you  pleased.' 

*  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  could  earn  the  price 
of  the  meat  your  ladyship's  going  to  order  me.  And, 
sure,  the  only  pleasure  I  have  in  life  is  doing  a  hand's 
turn,  just  for  love — that's  all  There's  no  use,  dear,  in 
yer  evening  any  sort  of  slavery  to  me.  I'll  walk  night 
and  day,  and  go  on  my  bare  knees  from  this  to  Newry, 
to  serve  any  poor  Christian  that's  in  throuble,  let  alone 
you,  or  the  likes  of  you ;  so  give  me  the  meat,  and  God 
reward  you.  And  there's  Reddy  the  Ranger,  poor  man. 
Well,  darling  miss,  I  know  he  takes  the  drop  some- 
times ;  but  he's  ould,  dear,  and  his  wife's  left  him.' 

'When,  Molly?' 

•  The  other  day,  miss,  that's  alL  She  died,  dear,  of  a 
auddent;  aud  to  kill  the  grief,  alannan! — ah,  sure  it 
isn't  that 'd  excuse  it— for  It's  a  sin  and  a  folly — but, 
my  darling,  the  heart  throuble  and  the  temptation  ;  but 
he's  as  good  as  book  sworn  at  the  priest's  knee  against 
it,  when  the  first  month's  over.  It's  the  only  way  he 
has  to  quell  the  throuble;  and  Til  not  say  a  word  for 
him  now,  dear,  until  his  month's  up  for  the  drink.  If 
he  keeps  another  month  from  it,  then  youll  ask  your 
grandpapa,  dear,  to  give  him  a  pair  of  trousers.  Mr 
Gray  has  promised  me  a  coat — one  of  his  scarlet  hunt- 
ing-coats, avourneen  ;  and  I  have  a  waistcoat  for  him 
in  my  toa-kettle,  so  that  the  craythur  will  go  dacent  to 
his  grave!  Do,  dear ;  that's  a  darling.  It's  mighty  tall 
ye're  growing,  and  like  yer  grandmother,  jewel — the 
heavens  be  her  bed  !* 

Molly  was  a  heroine  too;  though  her  heroism  was 
not  rewarded,  it  was  long  remembered.  She  was  wading 
through  the  Scaur  one  morning,  when  she  saw  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  parsimony,  and  distinguished 
from  the  numerous  family  of  Whites,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  by  the  name  of  White  Shadow'— a  lean,  thin, 
pinched  up,  hungry -looking  man,  with  a  full  purse  and 
an  imperturbable  heart.  He  was  coming  down  the  pass 
when  she  first  saw  him ;  and  just  as  she  had  waded 
through  the  water.  White  Shadow  entered  it  Several 
coeklc-gatherers  were  busied  in  'the  slob,'  and  stood 
still  to  see  him  pass  over  on  his  half-starved  steed. 
Whether  the  horse  was  too  weak  to  encounter  the  cur- 
rent, or  some  spirit  moved  it  to  get  rid  of  its  master,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  in  less  than  two  minutes  the 
Shadow  was  struggling  with  the  salt  sea  current  and 
crying  for  assistance.  'Will  none  of  you  help  him?' 
said  Mollv  Doodles,  unfastening  ner  bundles  of  beggary. 
Some  of  the  men  shook  their  rags,  and  laughed,  while 
the  half-naked  urchins  screamed  like  frighted  sea-mews ; 
in  another  moment  the  brave  little  woman  had  plunged 
in  to  the  rescue,  swimming  strongly  and  stoutly,  until 
she  brought  him  to  shore  amid  the  shouts  of  the  cockle- 
gatherers,  who,  though  they  made  no  attempt  to  rescue 
the  man,  had  saved  the  horse. 

'  Good  woman,  Molly ;  good  woman,"  exclaimed  the 
dripping  and  shivering  White  Shadow,  looking  more 
*  of  debased  humanity.   •  Good 


woman— dear  me,  how  warm,  and  stout  and  rosy  you 
look !'  and  then  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  at  last, 
while  the  cockle-gatherers  crowded  round  to  see  what 
Molly  would  receive  as  a  reward  for  her  bravery,  he 
drew  forth  a  coin,  and  placed  it  in  "her  hand. 

« Show  us,  show  us ;  is  it  gold,  Molly ;  is  it  gold  ?'  they 
inquired. 

Molly  opened  her  palm,  still  swollen  from  the  exertion 
of  saving  a  drowning  man,  and  there,  shrinking  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  as  if  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
itself,  was  a  solitary  old-fashioned  silver  sixpence  1 

'  And  is  that  all,  is  that  all  ?'  they  exclaimed. 

*  All,'  repeated  Molly,  looking  at  the  Shadow  from 
head  to  foot,  wretched  and  miserably  miserable  as  he 
was — '  all,  boys  dear ;  and  itn't  it  enough  for  saving  the 
likes  of  him?''  She  turned  off  with  a  light  scornful 
laugh,  and  bestowed  the  reward  upon  the  next  beggar 
she  met. 

The  miser  was  no  longer  called  the  White,  but  the 
Sixpenny  Shadow ;  and  the  name  continued  with  him, 
and  to  his  memory,  to  this  day. 

Molly  flourished  in  the  old  times  of  Irish  beggary; 
but  of  all  the  beggars  I  ever  knew,  she  possessed  the 
most  originality,  the  most  ready  and  gentle  wit  If  you 
refused  her  one  thing,  she  would  ask  you  for  another;  if 
you  denied  that,  for  a  third.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  her,  for  no  one  had  the  heart  to  treat  harshly  the 
poor  beggar  whose  benevolence  was  so  eager  and  earnest, 
and  who  was  never  suspected  of  falsehood  or  selfishness. 
The  door  was  never  shut  against  her;  and  her  singular 
—indeed  I  may  well  call  it  peculiar— cleanliness  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  witness.  She  was  also  the  champion 
of  all  the  '  great  ancient  ould  families ;'  and  if  you 

asked  her  what  she  got  last  at  Mr  O  this,  or  O— — 

the  other,  who  were  known  to  be  of  fallen  fortunes, 
Molly  would  answer,  '  Troth,  dear,  I  never  go  near 
the  place  at  all  at  all  now ;  I  wouldn't  take  the  bredth 
of  my  nail  from  'cm — not  I  indeed ;  I  only  pay  my  duty 
to  the  fine  old  gentleman  as  he  comes  from  mass,  drop- 
ping down  on  my  two  bare  knees,  and  praying  for  him 
heart  and  sowl,  as  he  passes  by  :  and  my  spirit  is  such, 
that  I'd  knock  every  head  off  that  would  wear  a  ha* 
before  him ;  cock  'em  up  with  hats,  indeed,  to  cover 
their  rooluns,  and  the  like  of  him  to  the  fore !  No,  dear, 
my  heart's  too  sore  for  his  honour  to  trouble  him  with  a 
sorrow,  which  now— God  help  us!— he  couldn't  cure!' 

When  Molly's  dog  died,  she  adopted  a  little  blind  boy 
instead  of  her  blind  quadruped,  a  fatherless  and  mother- 
less child ;  but  her  love  for  him  did  not  moke  her  forget 
the  necessities  of  others.  She  tormented  us  just  as 
usual.  The  boy,  she  said,  was  taken  care  of  by  all  who 
took  care  of  her;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
wasn't  to  speak  a  word  for  the  poor  travelling  Christians, 
who  were,  like  herself,  the  pilgrims  of  beggary  to  their 
life's  end. 

She  was  very  liberal  in  her  promises  of  rewards  here- 
after to  those  who  complied  with  her  requests,  pray- 
ing for  '  God  to  mark  'em  to  glory,'  to  '  lighten  their 
path,  and  pour  blessings  down  on  'em  day  and  night* 
'Crowns  in  heaven'  were  always  insured  to  those  who 
bestowed  their  gifts  cheerfully— the  heavens  were  cer- 
tain to  be  their  bed ;  and  they  were  secured  all  man- 
ner of  earthly  joys— the  fruits  of  the  blessings  of  the 
poor :  but  these  are  the  ordinary  prayers  of  beggary. 
Molly  often  soared  higher ;  and  her  promise  concerning 
the  clothes  she  begged  for  Reddy  the  Ranger,  to  enable 
him  to  walk  dacent  to  his  grave,  is  worth  remembetf- 
ing.  It  was  many  months  before  Reddy  continued  a 
month  sober;  but  at  last  he  did  so,  and  then  Molly 
set  about  recovering  her  1  claims.*  She  slung  Uie  jacket 
and  waistcoat  over  her  shoulder  in  triumph,  and  called 
forth  her  eloquence  to  obtain  the  other  garment  '  Sure 
it's  not  leaving  him  trusting  to  a  coat  and  waistcoat  to 
walk  dacent  to  his  grave  you'd  be !  IH  go  bail  hell  not 
go  back  to  the  whisky.  Oh,  then,  wisharoguel  if  8fe 
Pathrick  had  only  banished  it  out  of  the  country  I  Nofr 
do,  yer  honour,  give  it  for  him,  and  the  Lord  will  in- 
yer  store  every  hour  of  yer  life.   Ah,  sure,  ft 
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If  n't  hardening  ycr  heart  you'd  be  against  the  poor! 
The  young  lady  said  she'd  ax  it  from  you,  after  he'd 
had  his  fling  for  a  month,  and  then  took  up  with  dacency 
and  quietness  for  another :  do,  and  may  the  Lord  bless 
and  prosper  you.  Sure  ycr  honour  wouldn't  be  worse 
than  the  other  gintlemen  that's  helping  him  ;  an'  if  yer 
honour  can  throw  in  a  thrifle  for  the  widow  GiUispic's 
son  that  has  the  sickness,  well  bp  ever  thankful,  God 
help  us !' 

At  last  a  bargain  was  struck,  that  if  the  required  gar- 
ment was  given,  Molly  was  to  ask  nothing  else  during 
the  next  six  months.  This  she  promised,  cunningly 
qualifying  it  with,  *  I'll  ask  nothing  else  from  yer  honour,' 
which  left  her  at  liberty  to  tbrment  every  other  member 
of  the  family.    At  length  the  trousers  were  bestowed. 

4  There ! '  she  exclaimed,  4  there,  Reddy,  it's  in  luck  ye 
are,  ye  ould  villain  of  a  craythur !  but  that's  a  poor  tiling 
— that's  a  poor  thing  in  comparison — a  poor  thing  to  yer 
honour's  share !' 

*ify  share,  Molly?'  inquired  the  good-natured  old 
gentleman ;  'and  what's  that,  I  pray  you?* 

•Ye're  here  now!'  continued  Molly,  apostrophising 
the  garments;  'ye're  here  now;  but  yell  he  in  glory 
be/ore  him,  ye  will ;  and  isn't  it  in  luck  his  honour  will 
be  then,  when  ye  give  evidence  of  hit  charity!' 

Poor  Molly  !  the  hist  time  I  saw  her  she  was  old,  but 
•till  companioned  by  the  blind  boy  she  had  fostered 
when  a  child.  They  were  sitting  by  the  road-side,  and 
he  waa  playing  on  the  flute  the  airs  she  used  to  sing 
I  inquired  if  she  still  begged  for  others,  or  asked  charity 
for  herself?  '  Not  for  myself,'  she  answered  ;  '  every  one 
likes  this  boy's  music,  and  he's  very  good  to  me-^-God 
bless  him !  So  now  I  only  beg  for  coffins  and  shrouds  for 
those  who  must  soon  die!'   Poor  old  Molly ! 


PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS— FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH 

John  Rat,  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  remarks  that  a  proverb  '  is  usually  defined  as 
an  initructive  sentence,  or  common  and  pithy  saying,  in 
which  more  is  generally  designed  than  expressed ;  famous 
for  its  peculiarity  and  elegauce,  and  therefore  adopted 
by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  by  which  'tis  dis- 
tinguished from  counterfeits  that  want  such  authority.' 
Proverbs,  therefore,  generally  consisting  of  such  quaint 
and  apt  phrases  as  are  easily  retained  in  the  memory, 
have  been  used  by  all  nations  to  convey  some  piece  of 
moral  advice  or  warning.  So  universal  are  many  of  the 
most  popular  of  them  in  their  application,  that  the  same 
appear,  with  slight  modification,  in  nearly  every  lan- 
guage that  is  spoken  upon  earth.  Equivalents  for  many 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  proverbs  used  in  this  country 
are  found  not  only  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  but 
in  China. 

An  industrious  and  learned  French  author  has  com- 
piled a  very  useful  work  on  the  proverbs  of  his  own 
country  in  connexion  with  parallel  adagcB  of  other  re- 
gions ;*  from  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  translate  a  few 
curious  and  entertaining  passages  having  reference  to 
English  proverbs,  adding  such  information  from  our 
own  stores  as  will  elucidate  or  illustrate  the  Freuch  text 

The  first  article  in  this  amusing  dictionary  relates 
appropriately  to  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  Many 
of  our  readers  must  have  heard  the  expression  'A.  I' 
applied  to  some  individual  whom  it  is  wished  should  be 
placed  at  the  very  head  of  liis  class.  This  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  proverbial  saying  derived  from  the 
Americans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  mark  and  number 
by  which  the  largest  and  best  merchant-ships  are  regis- 


*  Pic-tionnafrc.  EtrmoloKi'iiio,  TlUtoriquo.  et  Anmlotlqne  do» 
PrOTerboi  «'t  il<-»  I^xiitioni  ProvwrMal  dc  la  Langtic  Prnncaise,  en 
rapport  nvro  dr*  Provrrbcs,  im<\  dp*  Locution*  Prowrbinles  dr«  ' 
atitro*  l.anjnuw-    Pw  1*.  M.  Quttiutl  (Dictionary,  Etymologic,  I 
Historic,  and  Anecdotic,  ntPr«vcrta  and  Proverbial  Huylnja  of  the  ! 
French  Lan*ua*e.  with  rwferunoo  to  Proverb*,  tta.  of  other  Un 
gimgui).   Pari*.  1IH2. 


tered  at  the  government  offices.  We  find,  however, 
from  M.  Quitard,  that  a  similar  distinguishing  appella- 
tion has  long  existed  in  France ;  and  an  individual, 
eminent  in  his  line,  is  said  'to  be  marked  with  an  A' — 
{Etre  maruvc.  a  fa).  The  most  probable  conjecture  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  term,  is  the  pre-eminence  which  has 
always  been  given  to  the  letter  A  in  the  alphabet  of 
nearly  every  language ;  and  w  e  learn  that  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  a  modern  me  of  it  was  in  vogue  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans.  Martial,  in  his  fifty-seventh  epigram, 
speaking  of  a  certain  Codrus,  distinguishes  him  above 
the  other  fashionable  men  of  Rome  by  the  splendour  of 
his  apparel,  calling  him  Alpha  penul'ttorvm,  which  sig- 
nifies '  the  A  amongst  those  wlio  display  the  mantle.' 
The  above  French  saying  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
currency  from  Alsace,  where  the  prebends  of  the  cathe- 
drals were  arranged,  alphabetically,  according  to  their 
pecuniary  value ;  and  the  holders  of  them,  or  pre- 
bendaries, were  called  *  Canon  A,'  *  Canon  B,'  '  Canon 
C'&c 

In  another  page,  we  find  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  antiquity  of  sayings,  supposed,  from  recent  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  quite  modern.  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  the  French  have  possessed  Algeria,  nothiug 
is  more  natural  than  that  people  at  home  should  ask 
one  another — '  What  is  the  news  in  (or  from)  Africa  ?' 
—(Qu'y  a-t-il  de  nouveau  en  AfrUpief)  and  that  such  a 
question  should  pass  into  a  proverb,  to  be  used  when 
a  person  is  angling  for  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
a  friend.  So  far,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  recent 
Algerine  war  giving  rise  to  tlie  proverbial  query,  Phny, 
the  naturalist  explains  it  as  in  constant  vogue  in  his 
day  (a.».  61-113),  when  the  Romans,  having  invaded, 
had  colonised  a  part  of  Africa.  The  colonists  were  so 
constantly  meeting  with  casualties,  the  disastrous  news 
of  which  reached  the  parent  country,  that  it  was  quite 
common  for  one  friend  to  ask  another,  Quid  novi  fert 
Africa  f  The  proverb  is  even  traced  to  a  more  remote 
origin;  for,  in  explaining  it  Pliny  says  it  is  derived 
from  the  Greeks. 

4  To  dispute  on  the  point  of  a  needle*  (Disputer  sur  la 
poistte  tTune  aiguille\  applies  to  those  very  minute  argu- 
mentations in  which  a  certain  class  of  small  hyper- 
critical minds  delight  One  learned  French  etymologist 
contends  that  this  proverbial  expression  is  derived  from 
the  very  ancient  game  of  which  children  are  so  fond— 
pousette — or  what  amidst  our  own  sports  and  pastimes 
goes  by  the  name  of  '  push-pin ;'  though  in  France  it 
would  appear  the  instrument  used  is  a  needle.  From 
the  difficulty  occasionally  experienced  by  the  juveniles 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  point  has  been  pushed  into 
the  cushion  so  as  to  count  in  favour  of  tho  player  or 
not  frequent  disputes  arise,  and  from  these  little  con- 
tentions the  above  sentence  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 
To  show  the  antiquity  of  tho  expression,  a  quotation  is 
made  from  tho  works  of  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (De  Regmer),  who  says, 

*  Folks  riiake  in  their  thorn  when  a  lawyer  they  see 
Getting  up,  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  pica.' 

The  habit  of  disputing  on  very  slight  and  trivial  mat- 
ters, is  designated  in  England  as  *  splitting  hairs.'  This 
form  of  the  proverb  is  derived  from  the  Latins,  who  said 
Rapari  de  lana  capr\n&,  '  To  dispute  concerning  a  goat's 
hair.'  Thus  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odew,  after  noticing 
one  individual,  describes  '  i 
on  the  hair  of  a  goat — 

'Alter  rixatvr  at  land  Itept  ettprlnd.' 

The  Greeks  also  had  their  form  of  this  proverb,  which 
ran  thus—'  To  dispute  on  the  shadow  of  an  ass.'  This 
took  its  rise  from  an  anecdote  which  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  related  to  the  Athenians,  to  excite  their  at- 
tention during  his  defence  of  a  criminal,  which  was 
being  but  inattentively  listened  to,  '  A  traveller,'  he 
said,  'once  went  from  Athens  to  Megara  on  a  hired 
ass.  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the  dog-days,  and 
at  noon.  He  was  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  heat  of 
the  son,  and  not  finding  so  much  as  a  bush  under 
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which  to  take  shelter,  lie  bethought  himself  to  de- 
scend from  the  am,  and  seat  himself  upon  its  shadow. 
The  owner  of  the  donkey,  who  accompanied  him,  ob- 
jected to  this,  declaring  that  when  he  let  the  animal, 
the  use  of  its  shadow  was  not  included  in  the  bar- 
gain. Hie  dispute  at  last  grew  so  warm  that  it  got  to 
blows,  and  finally  gave  rise  to  an  action  at  law.'  After 
having  said  so  much,  Demosthenes  continued  the  do- 
fence  of  his  client ;  but  the  auditors,  whose  curiosity  he 
had  piqued,  were  extremely  anxious  to  know  bow  the 
judges  decided  on  so  singular  a  cause.  Upon  this  the 
orator  commented  severely  on  their  childish  injustice 
in  devouring  with  attention  a  paltry  story  about  an  ass's 
shadow,  while  tliey  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  cause  in  which 
the  life  of  a  human  being  was  involved.  From  that 
day,  when  a  man  showed  a  preference  for  discussing 
•mall  and  contemptible  subjects  to  great  and  important 
ones,  he  was  said  4  to  dispute  on  the  shadow  of  an  ass.' 

One  or  two  of  the  proverbial  sayings  current  are 
traces — now  happily  almost  obliterated — of  the  dissen- 
sions and  enmities  winch  formerly  existed  between 
France  and  this  country.  An  unfortunate  debtor,  hotly 
sued  by  an  exacting  creditor,  is  said  to  lx>  *  pursued  by 
the  English'  (Utre  ptmrsuivi  par  la  Atujlauy.  According 
to  the  authority  of  BorcL  this  took  its  rise  when  France 
occupied  by  the  English.  Having  drained  the 
atry  of  all  its  ready  money,  our  forefathers  lent  it 
again,  but  on  conditions  so  Iwurd,  that  repayment 
next  to  impossible.  Yet,  in  case  of  failure,  they 
pursued  the  unfortunate  debtors  to  tho  last  extremity. 
Other  etymologists  refer  the  origin  of  the  saying  to  the 
extraordinary  imposts  which  were  laid  upon  the  French 
people  for  the  ransom  of  their  king  Jean,  a  prisoner  in 
London.  Eticnne  Pasquier  traces  the  expression  to  the 
after-demands  of  the  English,  who  pretended  that  the 
ransom — fixed  at  three  millions  of  golden  crowns  by 
the  treaty  of  Brittany — hail  not  been  fully  liquidated. 
Marot,  an  ancient  French  poet, 


upon 


You'd 


r  out  "  ban  !"  with  all  your 


The  origin  of  another  proverb  conveys  a 
our  tour-writing  countrymen,  which  should  not  lie  lost 
upon  them.  It  is  this — 4  All  the  women  of  Blois  arc 
freckled  and  ill-tempered'  (Toutes  It* /emmet  de  Blow  sont 
rousset  et  acariatre*),  and  is  made  use  of  as  a  delicate 
refutation  when  any  one — drawing  a  general  from  a 
particular— condemns  a  whole  species  from  an  indivi- 
dual specimen.    It  is  said  that  an  English  traveller, 


through  Blois,  stopped  at  an  inn,  the  landlady 
of  which  was  freckled  and  ill-humoured,  and  upon  this 
he  wrote  in  his  note- book,  that  all  the  females  in  that 
town  displayed  similar  characteristics. 

Many  French  words  and  expressions  have  recently 
become  so  generally  current  in  the  country,  that  they 
are  gradually  weaving  themselves  into  our  language. 
Amongst  those  in  most  frequent  use,  we  may  name 
patois,  naivete,  tableau,  jeu  d'esprit,  cortege,  savant, 
cabriolet,  apropos,  &c  The  last  word  is  often  given 
as  part  of  a  sentence,  thus : — apropos  lie  botles  ('  relative 
to  boots'),  when  an  individual  is  saying  something 
very  wide  of  the  question  in  band ;  like  the  man  in 
the  jest-books,  who,  while  a  conversation  was  going 
on  concerning  umbrellas,  exclaimed,  'Talking  of  um- 
brellas, where's  my  snuff-box?'  Again,  when  a  person 
is  conscious  he  is  going  to  break  the  even  thread  of 
the  current  talk  by  introducing  an  irrelevant  thought 
which  has  just  struck  him,  he  be  gins  it  with,  iijwopos 
de  botte* .'  to  let  the  company  know  he  is  quite  aware 
that  the  new  topic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  former 
one.  As  in  the  former  instance,  the  origin  of  the  term 
has  been  traced  to  tho  exactions  of  the  English  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  *  I  remember,'  says  M.  Quitard, 
4  to  have  seen  a  manuscript  note  on  the  margin  of  a 
book  published  before  the  time  of  the  above  monarch, 

•  '  Oncquc»  ne  vys  AuRloin  rto  metre  talllc, 

Car,  a  tout  coup,  voiu  cries,  "  bailie,  hA;Ile  !" 


which  states  the  expression,  apropos  de  bottts,  to  have 
arisen  when  France  was  occupied  by  the  English,  who, 
having  exhausted  every  reasonable  pretension  for  their 
exactions,  at  last  levied  taxes  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
supplying  themselves  with  boots  and  shoes.'  This  was 
so  glaring  an  exaction,  that  ever  after,  when  an  unrea- 
sonable solicitation  for  money  was  made,  the  person  ap- 
plied to  would  ask  whether  the  demand  bad  anything 
to  do  with  boots?  It  has  since  been  used  to  signify 
anything  done  or  said  aside  from  the  real  purpose,  or 
without  a  reasonable  motive. 

It  is  sometimes  curious  to  observe  how  a  proverbial 
expression  travels  from  one  country  to  another,  and  then 
becomes  so  completely  naturalised  in  its  new  home,  that 
it  is  claimed  by  the  borrowers  as  purely  national  We 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  proverbial  nick-name  of 
'The  Vicar  of  Bray,'  applied  to  a  person  who  veers 
round  to  all  sides  of  opinion,  for  the  sake  of  self-interest, 
has  been  claimed  by  the  French,  who  say  of  such  a  per- 
son, that  he  acts  4  like  the  curate  of  Bray '  {Jain  comme 
le  cur(  tie  Bray). 

Even-  one  knows  that  the  adage,  •  The  Vicar  of  Bray 
is  the  Vicar  of  Bray  still,'  originated  in  the  individual 
who  watched  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  people  of 
Bray  in  Berkshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Te 
keep  his  living,  he  is  said  to  have  changed  his  doctrines 
four  times  — under  Cromwell  he  was  an  Independent: 
he  swore  allegiance  to  Charles  II.  as  a  stanch  Church-of- 
England-man  ;  he  turned  Catholic  to  please  James  If,  ; 
and  recanted  back  again  to  Protestantism  to  keep  him- 
self in  olUce  under  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne. 
He  became  the  subject  of  a  popular  song,  the  burden  of 
which  is— 

'  And  thU  U  law,  I  wfll  maintain, 

I'ntil  my  dying  day,  sir. 
That  whatsoever  king  •.hull  reign, 
mUcVluu-of  Uray.wr.' 

Whether  it  was  the  song  or  the  saying  which  found 
its  way  into  France,  we  know  not ;  hut  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  proverb  has  been  much  in 
vogue  there.  It  happens  that  4  Bray'  is  the  ancient 
name  of  a  division  of  the  department  of  the  lower  Seine. 
Never  doubting  that  the  expression  was  indigenous,  the 
Abbe  de  Feletz  gave  the  following  amusing  sketch  of 
its  supposed  origin  in  an  old  number  of  the  Journal  dec 
Dcbnts : — 4  During  the  latter  years  of  the  unhappy  reign 
of  Ixmis  XVI.,  the  cure  of  Bray  professed  himself  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  Re- 
presentative Assembly,  often  expressing  himself  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  on  tho  principle  of  44  Democratic 
Royalty,"  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  established. 
44  Nothing  shall  shake  my  conviction,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, 44  that  this  is  the  only  true  and  rational  form  of 
government  I  **  l*resently  th«  throne  of  France  was 
overturned,  and  when  the  cure  heard  the  news,  he  wsj 
delighted.  A  republican  form  of  government  succeeded ; 
and  he  was  still  in  ecstocies,  declaring  his  intention  of 
supporting  it  in  his  own  little  sphere  to  the  loot 
extremity.  In  1793  his  opinions  underwent  a  fresh 
change.  The  constitution  which  was  then  proclaimed 
he  declared  to  be  the  acme  of  human  wisdom;  and 
when  tliat  constitution  was  overthrown  by  tlte  revolu- 
tionary government,  he  publicly  announced  that  event 
to  be  the  most  sublimely  beneficial  in  the  history  of 
France.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  August  that  go- 
vernment was  destroyed  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  upon  the  members  of  which  he  lavished  the 
most  extravagant  praises,  for  having,  he  said,  saved  his 
country !  Finally,  the  constitution  of  the  third  year  of 
the  revolution  fixed  the  vicar's  errant  opinions,  because 
the  Directory  lasted  as  long  as  himself,  and  he  died 
giving  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  the  men  who  com- 
posed it  were  the  only  persons  capable  of  governing  a 
great  nation.  Amidst  all  tlveae  alterations,  he  had  not 
failed  to  send  in  his  adhesion  and  congratulations  to 
the  various  opposing  governments,  and  took  the  neces- 
sary oaths  of  allegiance  with  the  most  business-like 
regularity.    The  French,  like  ourselves,  apply  the  term 
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4  weathercock*'  (girouettes)  to  persons  who  practise  a 
similar  sort  of  versatility  to  4  vicars  of  Bray.' 

If  the  French  have  borrowed  proverbs  from  us,  and 
adopted  them  as  their  own,  we  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment The  saying  attributed  to  Dr  Johnson,  that 
'  he  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket,'  long 
existed  in  France  before  the  doctor's  time,  and  in  a  form 
far  more  elegant  and  expressive : — Faiscur  de  h<-n-mt<l— 
viauvait  characU're:  'Maker  of  jests— bud  character.' 
We  could  enumerate  several  others,  in  which  the  French 
had  evidently  the  priority  of  conception. 

A  great  many  proverbs  taking  their  rise  from  the 
same  idea,  are  expressed  by  different  nations  in  diffe- 
rent ways.  Thus,  when  we  wish  to  describe  a  person 
fond  of  boasting,  we  declare  that  4  all  his  geese  arc 
swans.'  The  French  give  a  much  wider  scope  to  ex- 
aggeration, by  saying  that  '  all  his  flies  are  elephants' 
(Tout  xes  moucfies  sunt  elephants).  Instead  of  saying, 
with  Falstaff,  '  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  and  will  on,' 
our  Gallic  friends  exclaim,  *  Cash  does  everything' 
(L'argcnt  fait  tout).  The  English  adage,  'The  more 
one  has,  the  more  one  wants,'  is  rendered  by  the  follow- 
ing simile :  4  Avarice  is  like  fire  j  the  more  wood  one 
puts  on,  the  more  fiercely  it  burns'  (L'aruricc  est  cvmme 
le  feu;  plus  on  y  nut  de  bois,  plus  il  brule).  Aguin, 
'  Money  cures  all  evils  except  avarice'  (L'argcnt  est  un 
remetle  a  tout  vial,  hormis  a  ravarice).  On  occasions 
when  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say, '  No  cure,  no  pay,' 
the  French  use  a  proverb  which  a  happy  change  in 
our  domestic  regulations  has  rendered  obsolete  in  this 
country,  namely,  '  No  money,  no  servant*  {Point 
d\irgmt,  point  de  Suisse).  Some  of  the  French  proverbs 
are  identical  with  our  own,  such  as,  'To  seek  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  hay'  (Cherchcr  une  aiguille  dans  une  botte 
defoin).  4  To  worship  the  golden  calf  (Adorer  le  veau 
d'or).  4  Like  master,  like  man '  ( Tel  maitre,  tel  valet). 
4  To  tlirow  dust  in  one's  eyes'  .(Jeter  de  la  poudre  aux 
yeux).  4  Those  who  are  born  to  be  hanged  will  never 
be  drowned'  (Qui  est  destine"  a  lire  pendu,  nest  jamais 
n»tf).  4  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters 1  (  Tout  ce  qui  reluit 
next  jh2s  or).  'One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring' 
(L'ne  ItirondtUe  ne  fait  pas  le  printemps). 

_ 

A  RUN  DOWN  THE  RAPIDS. 

Mr  drar  >  I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Kingston,  the 

present  capital  of  Canada— a  title,  by  the  way,  of  which 
it  is  very  unworthy ;  but  places  as  well  as  persons  nomc- 
timea  have  honour*  ca*t  ujion  them,  and  it  should  not  sur- 
prise us  if  they  are  not  always  found  deserving  of  such 
distinction. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  from  Kingston  to  this 
place  :  that  most  frequently  adopted  is  by  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  is  navigated  by  Ntcamcrs,  except  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  broken  by  rapids  ;  these  aro  passed  in  stages, 
over  roads  nearly  as  uneven  as  the  water  which  runs  along- 
side. Another  route  is  by  the  Ottawa  river  and  Kideau 
canal ;  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  former,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  not  very  tempting,  as  many  of  the 
lakes  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  swarm  with 
mosquitoes,  which  invariably  pay  strangers  the  most  assi- 
duous attention. 

Having  already  travelled  by  both  these  routes,  I  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  try  the  tliird,  the  rapids,  which 
presented  the  charms  of  novelty  and  excitement ;  so  on 
Thursday  last,  at  two  p.m.,  I  found  myself  and  baggage 
under  weigh  in  the  Bteamer  Charlotte,  seventeen  horse- 
power ;  a  Lilliputian  compared  with  the  ordinary  lake  and 
river  boats,  but  capable  of  affording  stowage  for  a  consi- 
derable numl>er  of  passengers  and  a  valuable  cargo  of  (lour. 
This  was  formerly  the  only  route  either  for  ascending  or 
descending  the  river  ;  but  of  late  years,  since  tho  introduc- 
tion of  stcaml>oats,  the  other  routes  have  been  opened, 
and  the  old  method,  the  barges,  has  been  abandoned. 

On  leaving  Kingston,  we  entered  the  lake  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  which  number,  I  imagine,  they  greatly  cx- 
cwxl.  In  size,  they  vary  from  rocks  just  large  enough  to 
support  a  single  bush,  to  islands  of  several  miles  in  extent. 
The  greater  number  are  granite  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water  ;  but  others  are  nearly  flat ;  and  all  aro 
tliickly  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  brushwood.  I  have 


had  the  good  fbrtnne  to  sec  them  in  nearly  every  season, 
and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  woidd  recom- 
mend, as  the  most  favourable  period  for  viMting  this  fairy 
region,  a  still  evening  in  autumn,  when  the  leaf  begins  to 
change,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  maple  mingles  with  the 
green  of  its  more  hardy  brethren  of  the  forest.  It  was 
hero  that  tho  pirate  Bill  Johnson  establislied  his  head- 
quarters during  the  disturbances  of  183tt-.'W,  and  where  he 
continued  to  elude  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  take 
him— a  fact  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  once 
passed  through  this  labyrinth  of  rocks. 

I  was  here  a  good  deal  amused  at  an  instance  which 
showed  that  the  feeling  of  contempt  we  all  know  a  seaman 
entertains  for  a  fresh-urxier  sailor  is  amply  returned.  As  the 
evening  advanced,  one  of  the  sailors  came  up  to  the  helms- 
man and  told  him  he  might  4  go  below  f  then  addressing 
me,  ho  said, '  that  chap's  a  salt-water  sailor,  and  takes  a  deal 
of  elbow-room,  so  it  clout  do  to  put  him  at  tlve  helm  after 
dark.' 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Thousand  Islands,  Brookville  ap- 
pears on  the  north,  or  Canadian  side  of  tho  river.  This  is 
a  welt-situated  village,  perhaps  I  should  say  town,  and  one 
of  tlie  prettiest  in  the  country.  When  passing  this  part  of 
the  river  on  a  former  occasion,  I  heard  a  circumstance  which 
would  lead  one  to  conelude  that  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  climate.  A  gentleman  told  me  that 
when  his  father  settled  there,  about  sixty  years  before,  all 
the  produce  was  taken  to  Kingston  on  the  ice  ;  but  that  of 
late  years,  it  has  not  been  considered  safe  to  travel  at  all 
upon  that  part  of  the  river  daring  the  winter.  Whether 
this  change  Is  to  bo  attributed  to  cultivation,  or  to  some 
other  cause,  I  leave  to  the  scientific  to  decide. 
As  we  were  anxious  to  see  all  of  the  principal  rapids, 


which  wo  expected  to  approach  by  daybreak,  wo  retired 
early  to  our  berths,  formed  of  shelves  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  cabin,  which  during  the  daytime  were  taken  down 
and  stowed  away.  Our  party  appeared  on  deck  soon  after 
four  next  moming,  and  we  found  ourselves  approaching  the 
4  Long  Sault.'  An  island  divides  the  river  here  into  two 
channels ;  that  on  the  American  side  is  alone  navigated  ; 
and  tho  occanional  peeps  which  wc  had  of  the  othur,  satis- 
fied us  that,  if  we  had  not  chosen  the  most  picturesque, 
wc  had  at  least  taken  that  which  was  the  least  dangerous. 
The  Long  Sault  is  nine  miles  in  length  ;  the  south  channel 
for  the  most  part  runs  between  steep  and  thickly-wooded 
banks,  the  water  running  smoothly,  though  rapidly  ;  occa- 
sionally there  is  a  little  hubbub,  but  not  sufficient  to  alarm 
the  most  timid  voyager.  Barges  arc  sometimes  wrecked 
on  this  rapid,  being  forced  on  shore  by  the  current  when 
**ing  some  of  tho  short  turns  which  so  frequently  occur 
this  channel. 

After  passing  this  rapid,  wc  entered  lake  8t  Francis,  a 
shallow  lake,  with  fiat  banks,  and  a  few  rushy  islands.  To 
the  south  may  be  seen  some  of  the  high  lands  in  tho  state 
of  New  York,  which  make  a  picturesque  of  what  would 
otherwise  bo  a  most  monotonous  scene.  We  now  alio  got 
into  the  French  country,  and  could  distinguish  the  small 
whitewashed  houses  of  the  Canadians.  At  Cotoau-dn-lao 
wo  took  in  a  pilot,  the  most  dangerous  rapids  being  below 
this  place.  The  first,  the  Coteau  rapid,  was  passed  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty  ;  and  though  the  water  was  foam- 
ing all  around  us,  wo  threaded  tlirough  where  it  was  com- 
paratively smooth. 

The  next  rapid,  the  Cedars,  is  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  its  shallowness.  The  rocks  are  easily  discernible  by  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  water,  which  appears  of  a  reddish 
hue.  "When  approaching  the  most  dangerous  part,  tho 
"  for  about  a  minntc.  Tho  channel  hero 
;  and  there  being  but  a  few  inches  between 
of  the  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  slightest 
error  in  Bteering  would  cause  certain  destruction.  Tliis 
rapid  is  something  less  than  tlirce  miles  in  length,  and  the 
fail  thirty-two  feet :  the  distance  was  run  in  eight  minutes. 
The  next  rapid,  the  Cascade*,  was  more  boisterous  tlian 
any  wc  liad  yet  passed  through  ;  the  steamer  bent  like  a 
rod  ;  but  as  there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  no  rocks,  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm.  At  the  bottom  of  this  rapid  tho 
St  I  a  wren  oe  and  Ottawa  rivers  meet,  but  do  not  smite :  the 
clear  green  of  tltw  St  LAwrence  contrasts  advantageously 
with  the  reddish  slate  colour  of  the  Ottawa ;  the  line  divid- 
ing their  waters  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  with  a  ruler. 

Wc  now  took  iu  an  Iudian  to  pilot  us  down  the  Lachino 
rapids :  lie  came  off  in  a  canoe  with  several  others  from  the 
Indian  village  of  Cuugnawaga,  tho  only  striking  feature  of 
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which  is  a  church,  with  a  glittering  tin  spire.  Tlic  rapids 
we  were  now  approaching  are  by  far  the  most  boisterous  on 
the  river,  and  the  most  difficult  to  navigate  ;  though,  with  a 
skilful  pilot,  they  are  perhajwi  less  dangerous  than  the 
Cedars,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  channel,  the  only 
difficulty  being  to  keep  within  it.  As  we  approached,  the 
passengers  were  made  to  sit  down,  that  they  might  not 
intercept  the  view  of  the  pilot.  The  Indiau  and  three 
others  stood  to  the  helm  ;  the  current  betMine  more  and 
more  rapid,  but  was  still  smooth  ;  the  engine  was  eased — 
then  stopped  ;  we  saw  the  breakers  under  the  bows — 
a  sudden  plunge,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Rocks  appeared  on  every  side,  and  it  seemed  impossilile 
that  we  could  escape  driving  upon  some  of  them.  Sud- 
denly the  helmsman  sprung  aerosa  the  vessel,  which  aa 
quickly  obeyed  the  directing  power.  Tills,  however,  seemed 
but  a  momentary  respite,  as  others,  equally  menacing,  ap- 
peared directly  before  us ;  but  these  were  also  skilfully 
avoided,  and  wo  paused  them  without  injury.  The  water 
was  in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  agitation :  rushing  with 
fearful  rapidity,  it  is  intercepted  by  rocks,  which  causes  it 
to  boil  and  foam  as  if  raging  at  the  opposition  they  offer 
to  its  course.  The  vessel  is  hurried  along  by  the  current, 
and  knocked  about  in  every  possible  way  by  tho  irregular 
sea  which  is  produced  by  tho  diversity  of  currents.  One 
of  the  boatmen,  who  was  sitting  near  me  on  tho  deck,  ap- 
peared highly  excited  ;  ho  half  raised  himself  by  resting 
on  one  hand,  watched  the  course  tho  boat  was  taking  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and  turning  each 
moment  to  the  helm,  appeared  ready  to  spring  to  it,  aa  if 
he  feared  the  four  men  already  at  it  would  not  be  able  to 
move  it  quick  enough.  He  was  on  old  man,  who  knew  the 
channel,  and  was  consequently  well  aware  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  skilful  management  of  the  helm.  The  In- 
dians pass  these  rapids  in  canoes :  a  few  years  since  one 
was  upset,  and  several  persona  drowned — a  circumstance 
which  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  once  gone  down 
them :  it  is  far  more  surprising  that  any  who  attempt  to 
pass  them  in  such  a  manner  should  do  so  in  safety. 

This  route  will  probably  become  very  popular,  as  all 
idea  of  danger  has  already  nearly  vanished.  At  present, 
it  takes  about  twenty-four  hours  to  perform  tho  distance 
CM)  miles) ;  but  with  boats  of  greater  power,  it  might  be 

done  in  nearly  half  that  time.      I  remain,  my  dear  

Yours,  L.P.D. 

1843. 


MR  SMITH'S  VISIT  TO  LEWIS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society, 
the  following  interesting  account  of  Lewis,  the  largest  and 
one  of  tho  most  distant  inlands  of  tho  Hebrides,  was  given 
by  Mr  Smith,  late  of  Deanston.  Mr  Smith,  it  ap|H*irs,  had 
visited  Lewis  a  short  time  since,  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing on  its  capabilities  of  improvement  to  an  opulent  and 
public-spirited  proprietor,  who  had  lately  made  a  purchase 
of  tho  island-  -anu  what  a  noble  purchase  as  regards  ex- 
tent !  a  territory  eighty  miles  in  length  by  from  two  to 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  therefore  larger  than  many  a 
Herman  principality. 

Tho  meeting  might  be  aware  (proceeded  Mr  Smith)  that 
l/ewi.i  was  the  most  northerly  of  tho  western  group,  and 
though  it  was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  island,  it 
was  nevertheless  connected  with  Harris  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  from  which  circumstance  they  were  sometimes 
called  the  Long  Island.  Tho  rocks  were'of  the  primitive  or 
granite  formation  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  country  had 
altogether  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  It  appeared  that  tho 
licat-mow*  had  begun  to  be  formed  immediately  upon  the 
granite  rock  ;  for,  when  you  get  to  the  l>ottom,  you  find 
at  onee  a  rough  gravel,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  clay, 
and  hardly  such  a  thing  a*  a  distinct  alluvial  deposit. 
Generally  speaking,  the  subsoil  was  a  rich  gravel,  and  there 
were  no  remains  of  trees  or  coarse  grass— nothing  but 
mossy  plant".  They  might  bo  led  to  suppose  that  tho 
country  was  a  dead  flat ;  but  it  was  not  so  ;  for  in  Lewis 
there  were  inters|»ers«,d  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys,  tlirouch 
the  centre  of  which  various  rivulets  made  their  way.  Tho 
whole  surface  was  covered  with  bog,  from  two  to  ten,  and  in 
some  place*  twenty  feet  in  depth  ;  nlthough  the  general 
depth  might  be  stated  at  about  four  feet.  U|>on  the  sur- 
face of  this  body  nothing  was  grown  but  bent-grass  and 
stunted  heath  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  had  a  very  dreary  as- 
pect.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  ;  all  around  there  was  tho 


brown  bent ;  and  in  tho  after  part  of  the  year,  when  it  be- 
came decayed,  the  appearance  was  peculiarly  bleak  and 
desolate.  The  island  was  not  without  its  beauties  not- 
withstanding ;  for  the  sea- Lakes  w  hich  indented  tlie  ooaat, 
and  the  fresh-water  lake*  in  the  interior,  imported  to  it 
rather  an  interesting  effect.  Tho  most  remarkable  tiling 
connected  with  the  Island,  however,  was  this,  that  the 
slightest  improvement  did  not  apjicar  to  liavc  gone  on  for 
a  very  long  period,  and  they  were  very  much  in  the  samo 
tmsition  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  occupied  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  still  used  the  aueiont  distaff, 
although  it  was  a  hundred  years  since  it  had  been  sup- 
planted in  this  country  by  tho  Dutch  wheel ;  and  nothing 
amused  him  moro  than  to  have  seen  the  women 


Tho  Lewisiana  have  done  all  they  can  to  cultivate  their 
possessions  in  the  best  manner.  Their  cultivated  portions 
are  those  from  which  tho  peat  lias  been  cut  away  ;  they 
then  come  to  the  gravel,  and  gather  soil  from  one  part  to 
add  to  another.  They  have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
draining  ;  they  have  never  attempted  to  penetrate  the  hard 
subsoil,  which  is  often  steeped  in  water.  They  have  no 
system  of  winter  ploughing,  but  just  move  the  land  imme- 
diately before  plautiug  the  potato  crop  or  sowing  the  seed  ] 
and  the  only  preparation  they  made  was  that  of  some  time* 
pulling  tho  weeds  in  tho  summer  season.  Ho  would  now 
describe  to  them  soma  of  the  implements  in  nse  amongst 
this  primitive  Twople.  (Mr  Smith  then  exhibited  the 
'  craas-crooin,'  or  liand-nnd-foot  plough.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment with  a  sole  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
thick  behind  and  sharp  in  front,  which  latter,  being  the 
part  which  first  jienotrates  the  soil,  is  shod  with  iron.  It 
is  pushed  forward  by  means  of  a  long  liandle  fixed  into  it, 
and  also  by  a  pin  attached  to  the  heel  of  tho  sole  or  sock, 
for  tho  foot  of  the  lalnmrer.  A  more  unlikely  implement 
to  havo  the  name  of  a  plough  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eon- 
cove,  anu  its  cxuiniiion  created  mucn  interest,  ana  amusc- 


from  Stomoway  carryiug  with  them  the  spinning-wheels, 
to  commence  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  novel  and  vast 
Improvement.  He  might  mention  that  tho  advantage* 
winch  the  best  machinery  of  the  day  possessed  over  the 
distaff  were  as  a  thousand  to  one  ;  yet,  by  means  of  the 
distaff,  these  people  managed  to  manufacture  tlieir  clothing, 
which,  under  tho  circuuistanccii,  was  very  comfortable. 

Their  cultivation  of  tho  soil  was  as  primitive  as  their 
manufacture  of  the  cloth.  There  was  no  such  thing  known 
as  the  young  men  going  away  from  the  island  to  push  their 
fortune,  and  returning  to  it  afterwards  with  wealth.  From 
Stomoway,  it  was  true,  a  number  had  gone  out  and  distin- 
guished themselves,  but  this  was  the  exception.  Still  the 
inliabitauta  were  not  deficient  by  nature.  They  weee  fc 
social  jteople  in  their  own  way  ;  they  were  kind  to  tlieir 
children,  kiud  to  each  other,  and  kind  to  their  animate. 
As  a  phrenologist,  he  would  say  their  heads  were  very  good 
indeed — that  is,  for  people  not  accustomed  to  habit*  of 
thought.  In  regard  to  their  houses,  they  did  not  live  iu 
dwellings  such  as  were  seen  iu  tho  mainland,  for  they  were 
more  like  huts  than  anythiug  else-  Tho  walls  were  from 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  composed  of  bog  in  tho  centre,  and 
faced  with  stone  inside  and  out.  There  was  sometime* 
only  one  apartment,  but  generally  two  ;  and  under  the 
same  roof  the  people  lived  and  kept  their  cattle.  There 
was  this  distinction,  however ;  namely,  a  fall  of  eighteen 
inches  from  the  apartment  in  which  the  family  lived  to  the 
adjoining  one,  in  which  tho  cattle  were  kept.  This  might 
seem  to  some  to  he  rather  a  queer  arrangement ;  but  the 
people  themselves  considered  that  tlure  were  points  in  it 
which  contributed  to  their  comfort.  The  room  in  which 
the  cattle  were  kept  was  the  entrance  one,  and  aa  the  air 
passed  through  it,  it  came  into  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
house  appropriated  to  the  family  in  a  warm  state.  Where 
ponies  were  kept,  an  outer  hall  or  shed,  beyond  the  cattle 
apartment,  was  rcares!  for  their  accommodation.  Some  of 
the  better  houses  had  a  division-wall,  which  separated  the 
cow-house  from  the  family  apartment ;  but  generally  this 
was  not  the  case.  Ono  peculiarity  in  the  building  of  their 
houses  was,  that  the  roof  was  within  tho  wall,  instead  of 
projecting  beyond  it ;  and  in  this  way  he  had  seen  some- 
thing like  a  scries  of  terraces  extending  over  half  a  town. 
Ono  use  of  them  was,  tliat  when  tho  children  beeanio 
troublesome,  or  the  mother  was  more  than  usually  busy, 
tho  children  were  disposed  of  on  these  terraces  or  high 
places,  and  it  won  quite  amusing  to  sec  the  little  uhtlUrHt 
lookin*  down  over  the  wall  at  wliat  was  going  on  below. 
Tho  parents,  however,  did  all  this  in  the  most  kindly 
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ment)  The  people  lay  the  land  over  in  furrow*,  by  suc- 
cessive movement*  of  hand  and  foot ;  but  of  course  the  line 
is  not  drawn  in  a  continuous  form.  The  great  difficulty  in 
providing  their  implements  was  the  acarcity  of  timber,  of 
whieh  none  grew  in  the  inland,  and  they  had  consequently 
to  send  to  the  mainland  for  it.  Ab  a  proof  of  iU  value,  ho 
might  mention  that  the  slwft  or  handle  of  the  '  crass-croom 1 
(wliieh  ia  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick) 
would  coat  3a,  6d.  From  tho  scantiness  of  the  soil,  they 
did  not  of  course  produce  heavy  crops  ;  but  here  ho  would 
instance  the  ingenuity  of  the  j>eople  in  making  the  best  of 
their  position.  He  had  seen  as  good  produce  of  potatoes, 
barley,  or  rather  here  or  bigg— for  the  new  kinds  of  barley 
were  unknown  to  them — tuid  oats,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  and  they  managed  to  produce  these  results  by 
the  skill  with  which  they  prepared  the  manure.  It  was 
efficacious,  in  tho  first  instance,  in  the  raising  of  potatoes, 
and  afterwards  it  produced  a  fine  barley  crop.  W  hen  the 
barley  was  ripe,  they  did  not  cut  it,  as  was  the  case  else- 
where, but  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  tied  the  whole 
np  in  sheaves.  When  it  was  '  won,  and  ready  for  the 
stalk,  the  straw  was  then  cut  from  the  sheaves  below  the 
band,  which  had  this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  them  to 
stow  away  the  grain  in  small  bulk—  a  matter  of  no  small 

i  moment  in  a  country  exposed  to  so  much  wind  and  rain. 
After  the  grain  itself  had  been  thus  preserved,  they  took 
the  straw  whieh  had -been  cnt  from  it  and  placed  it  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses.  They  laid  it  loosely  on,  just  as  tho 
fanners  hero  spread  it  over  the  top  of  a  stalk,  and  then 
tied  it  down  with  rones  spun  from  the  heath.  In  thia 
]>osition  it  was  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  their  peat  fires. 
In  Lewis  there  were  no  fireplaces  such  as  we  are  ac- 

j  qnainted  with.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  tho 
room,  and  there  were  no  vents  ;  but  instead,  a  number  of 
holes  were  ranged  round  the  top  of  the  side-wall.  When 
the  smoke  ascended,  therefore,  as  it  did  by  means  of  its 
lightness,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  forced  back,  it  escaped 
by  means  of  these  holes.  A  great  deal  of  it,  however,  made 
its  way  up  through  the  straw  on  the  roof;  and  when  ap- 
proaching one  of  these  little  towns,  ho  could  compare  its 
appearance  to  nothing  more  likely  than  that  presented  by 
the  smoke  arising  from  a  cluster  of  heated  grain  stacks. 
This  straw  became  very  valuable,  from  tho  great  conden- 
sation of  ammonia  and  other  products  whieh  took  place  in 
it.  The  people  of  Lewis  planted  their  potatoes  without 
any  manure  whatever ;  but  when  the  plant  had  got  up  to 
the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  a  general  unroofing  of 
the  houses  took  place,  and  the  straw  whieh  had  been  pre- 
paring there  all  the  season  was  thrown  upon  the  drills  ;  it 
was  rarely  covered  up,  excepting  in  windy  weather,  when 

1  a  slight  sprinkling  was  put  ii|>on  it  to  prevent  its  being 
blown  away.  Well,  this  manure  pets  into  the  soil  imme- 
diately, and  the  potatoes  forthwith  come  up  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance.    The  people  of  Lewis,  however,  liad 

|  another  kind  of  manure  than  that  described ;  they  had  the 
manure  whieh  was  produced  from  their  cows  ;  and  ho 
might  hero  mention,  that  in  their  care  of  it  they  evinced  a 
degree  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  farmers  of  much 
higher  pretensions,  for  they  kept  it  constantly  covered  up  ; 
and  each  and  all  had  joined  in  the  opinion,  that  if  it  was 
exposed,  it  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  effieaev.  Some  of  tho 
best  agriculturists  were  about  to  follow  this  plan  of  kec|>- 
ing  tho  manure  constantly  covered  up.  In  Lewi*  they  fol- 
lowed a  strict  rotation  of  cropping.  They  had  first  potato*-*, 
then  Iwrlcy  or  bigg,  and  then  oats—constituting  a  three 
years'  shift.    According  to  this  rotation  they  had  grown 

I  their  crops  for  a  hundred  years,  and  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  the  lands  would  be  wom  out  by  it ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  for  they  had  generally  good  crops,  and 

I  last  year  it  was  an  extraordinary  one.  There  liad  been 
inhospitable  seasons  certainly,  in  which  the  crops  entirely 
failed,  and  great  distress  followed  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
their  crops  were  excellent.  On  the  whole,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  these  people  were  properly  directed  in  the 
best  modes  of  cultivation,  they  would,  with  their  lutbrti  of 
industry,  make  rapid  progress.  So  much  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  Lewis.  As  to  their  manufactures,  ho  might  state 
that  they  nuwlo  their  own  dishes  or  vessels  from  the  clay 
found  amongst  the  granite  gravel.  They  fashioned  the 
vessel  merely  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  and  the  strength 
and  thinness  with  which  they  were  made,  proved  the  qua- 

[j  lity  of  their  clay.   Thsy  turned  over  the  neck  or  mouth, 

I  and  by  putting  a  cord,  or  rather  a  leathern  thong  round  it, 
thsy  were  enabled  to  carry  ttie  vessel  from  place  to  place, 
containing  water  or  milk;  and  they  also  stood  tho  heat 


requisite  to  boil  their  contents  when  placed  on  the  fire. 
(Mr  Smith  showed  a  specimen.)  They  also  made  their 
creels  for  carryiug  out  their  manure,  and  for  other  uses ; 
and  when  he  showed  one  of  them,  the  audience  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  they  were  made  of  the  stem  of  the  dock, 
or  '  docken."  So  much  was  this  plant  prized  amongst  them, 
that  when  it  grow  between  the  possessions  of  two  farmers, 
the  docks  were  carefully  divided  between  them.  There 
was  not  a  willow  in  the  island ;  and  the  dock,  therefore, 
was  very  much  prized  for  its  usefulness.  They  answered 
for  the  women  when  they  wont  to  market,  as  well  as  for 
carrying  potatoes  and  manure.  Another  mode  of  the  people 
of  Lewis  was  that  of  feeding  their  cows  on  sea-ware.  It 
was  just  the  dulse  tangle,  whieh  they  had  often  seen  sold 
on  the  streets  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing, 
when  a  woman  went  out  to  milk  tho  cows,  to  take  some  of 
this  dulse  tangle,  which  the  animal  consumed  with  great 
satisfaction  while  the  process  of  milking  was  in  progress. 
The  lecturer  then  exhibited  a  large  bag  in  nee  in  Lewis, 
which  was  made  of  the  stem  of  tho  bent-grass,  and  spun  in 
tho  long  winter  nights ;  they  were  used  for  keeping  the 
corn  in,  and  carrying  such  portions  of  it  to  market  as  they 
were  able  to  spare  for  sale.  He  might  state  that  there  w  as 
only  one  distillery  on  the  island,  which  took  up  all  the  sur- 
plus of  the  barley  crop.  After  giving  a  few  geological  de- 
tails, Mr  Smith  stated  that  the  population  exteuded  to 
17,000  souls,  and  there  were  270,000  acres  of  land,  wluch, 
if  improved  as  it  might  be,  would  maintain  twice  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  more  comfort  than  they  were  at  present. 
He  hoped  that  tho  period  of  this  improvement  was  nut  far 
distant ;  and  that  when  they  went  to  visit  Lewis,  they 
would  find  it  a  green  pastoral  land  instead  of  a  dreary 
waste  Mr  Smith  concluded  his  lecture,  and  exhibition 
of  specimens  and  implements  from  the  primitive  Lewis, 
amidst  much  applause. 


TASTE  FOB  HEADING. 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  whieh  should  stand  by  me 
in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a 
source  of  happiness  and  clicerfulness  to  me  through  life,  , 
and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
and  tho  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  read- 
ing. I  speak  of  it,  of  course,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  ^ 
and  not  in  tho  slightest  degree  derogating  from  the  higher 
office  and  sure  and  stronger  panoply  of  religious  principles, 
but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable 
gratification,  (rive  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hand  a  most 
perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact 
with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history  ;  with  tho 
wisest,  the  wittiest,  with  tho  tendereat,  the  bravest,  and 
tho  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You 
make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations— a  cotemporary  of  all 
ages.  The  world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly 
possible  but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and  better 
tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  with 
a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average 
of  humanity.  It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  man- 
tiers  should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding  and  civilisation 
from  basing  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  way  in  which 
the  l>est-bred  aud  best-informed  men  have  talked  and  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
There  is  a  gentle,  but  perfectly  irresistible  coercion,  in  a 
habit  of  reading  well-directed,  over  the  whole  tenor  of  a 
man**  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  leas  effectual 
because  it  works  insensiblv,  and  liecause  it  is  really  the 
last  tiling  he  dreams  of.  ft  cannot  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet—'  Kmollit  mores,  neo 
sin  it  esse  fcros.'  It  civilises  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  remain  barbarous.— J.  JlenduU. 

FIRE-FLIKS. 

As  I  gazed,  the  air  burst  into  atoms  of  green  fire  before 
my  face,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  gone :  I  turned  round, 
and  saw  all  the  woods  upon  tlte  monntaius  illuminated 
with  ten  thousands  of  flaming  torches  moving  in  every 
direction,  now  rising,  now  falliug,  vanishing  here,  reap- 
pearing there,  converging  to  a  globe,  and  dispersing  in 
spangles.  No  man  can  conceive,  from  dry  description 
alone,  the  magical  beauty  of  tlu.se  glorious  creatures.  So 
far  from  their  effects  having  been  exaggerated  by  travellers, 
I  can  say  that  I  never  read  an  account,  in  prose  or  verse, 
which  in  the  least  prepared  me  for  the  reality.  There  are 
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two  sorts :  the  small  At  which  flits  wi  and  otd  in  the  air, 

and  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  keep*  more  to  the  woods,  and 
Li  somewhat  more  stationary,  like  our  glow-worm-  This 
last  haa  two  broad  eyes  in  the  back  of  its  head,  which, 
when  the  phosphorescent  energy  is  not  exerted,  are  of  a 
dull  parchment  hue  ;  but  uikhi  the  animal's  being  touched, 
ahoot  forth  two  streams  of  green  light,  as  intense  as  the 
purest  gas.  But  the  cliief  source  of  splendour  is  a  cleft  in 
tho  belly,  through  which  tho  whole  interior  of  the  beetle 
appears  like  a  red-hot  furnace.  I  put  one  of  these  natural 
lamps  under  a  wine-glass  in  my  bed-room  in  Trinidad,  and, 
in  order  to  vorify  some  Recounts  which  I  have  heard 
doubted,  I  ascertained  the  hour  on  my  watch  by  its  light 
alone  with  the  utmost  faoility.^Sw  Monti*  in  (as  We* 
Jndiex, 


BLOOD- FISH. 

Our  Indiana  caught  with  a  hook  the  fish  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  car  J*,  or  cnrHkio,  because  no  other 
fish  has  such  a  thirst  for  blood.  It  attacks  bathers  and 
swimmers,  from  whom  it  often  carries  away  consider- 
able pieces  of  flesh.  The  Indians  dread  extremely  these 
caribes  ;  and  several  of  them  showed  us  the  scars  of  deep 
wounds  in  the  calf  of  tho  leg  and  in  tho  thigh  made  by 
these  littlo  animals.  When  a  person  is  only  slightly 
wounded,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  water 
without  receiving  severer  wounds.  The  blood- fish  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  rivers  ;  but  if  once  a  few  drops  of  blood  be 
shed  ujwn  the  water,  they  arrive  by  thousands  on  the  sur- 
face. When  wo  reflect  on  the  nnmber  of  these  fish,  the 
most  voracious  and  cruel  of  which  are  only  four  or  five 
inches  long  ;  on  the  triangular  form  of  their  sharp  cutting 
teeth,  and  on  the  amplitude  of  their  retractile  mouth,  we 
need  not  bo  surprised  at  the  fear  which  they  excite  in  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Apure  and  Oroonoeo.  In 
places  where  the  river  was  very  limpid,  and  where  not  a 
fish  appeared,  we  threw  into  the  water  little  morsels  of 
flesh  covered  with  blood  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  cloud  of 
caribes  came  to  dispute  tho  prey.  'Die  belly  of  this  fish 
has  a  cutting  edge  indented  like  a  saw  ;  its  body,  towards 
the  back,  is  ash-coloured,  with  a  tint  of  green  ;  but  tho 
under  part,  tho  gill-covers,  and  the  pectoral  fins,  are  of  a 
fine  orange.  The  caribito  lias  a  very  ngrccable  taste.  As 
no  one  dares  to  bathe  where  it  is  found,  it  may  lie  considered 
1  as  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  these  climates,  in  which 
tho  sting  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  tho  consequent  irritation 
of  the  skin,  render  the  use  of  baths  so  necessary.— Humboldt. 

PREDICTION  OF  RAIN  AND  STORMS  TtY  FALLING  STARS. 

A  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  Coulvier  Gravicr,  on  the  meteors  vulgarly 
called  falling  stars.  Ho  thinks  that  all  the  changes  which 
tAke  place  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  have  their  origin 
in  the  upper  regions.  '  If  (says  he)  wc  watch  at  night  the 
direction,  number,  and  changes  of  colour  of  the  falling  stars, 
wc  shall  bo  able  to  predict  with  certainty  the  wind  that 
will  prevail,  and  the  rain,  storms,  &c.  that" will  take  place, 
on  the  following  day.'  M.  Gravier  declares  that  he  lias  for 
several  months  passed  entire  nights  iu  olwscrving  the  falling 
stars,  and  that  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  lie  delivered 
to  M.  Arago,  at  the  observatory,  his  prediction  for  the  day, 
without  liaving  l>een  once  in  error.  The  name  of  M.  Arago 
having  been  thus  mentioned,  ho  certainly  owes  it  to  the 
public  to  contradict  or  confirm  the  assertion  of  M.  Gravier, 
and— with  permission  of  course— to  state  what  are  tho 
signs  by  which  this  knowledge,  so  important,  if  real,  to 
agriculturists  and  navigators,  is  obtained. 

THE  BAND 

With  the  hand  we  demand,  we  promise,  we  call,  dismiss, 
threaten,  Lntrcat,  supplicate,  deny,  refuse,  interrogate,  ad- 
mire, reckon,  confess,  repent ;  express  fear,  express  shame, 
express  doubt ;  we  instruct,  command,  unite,  encourage, 
swear,  testify,  accuse,  condemn,  acnuit,  insult,  despise, 
defy,  disdain,  flatter,  applaud,  Mess,  abuse,  ridicule,  recon- 
cile, recommend,  exalt,  rognlc,  gladden,  complain,  afflict, 
discomfort,  discourage,  astonish ;  exclaim,  indicate  silence, 
and  what  not ;  with  a  variety  and  multiplication  that  keep 
pace  with  the  tongue. — Montavp*, 

REASON  AND  KINDNESS. 

The  language  of  reason,  unaccompanied  by  kindness,  will 
often  fail  of  making  an  impression ;  it  lias  no  effect  on  the 
understanding,  because  it  touches  not  the  heart.    The  Isn- 
go  of  kindness, 


he  unablo  to  persuade ;  because,  though  it  may  gain  npon 
the  affections,  it  wants  that  which  is  necessary  to  convince 
the  judgment  But  let  reason  and  kindness  bo  united  in  a 
discovery,  and  seldom  will  even  prido  or  prejudice  find  it 
easy  to 


TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

Mow  weal  befa'  the  cloud  that  bears, 

And  wix-l  the  voice  that  sings, 
And  balmy  be  the  early  sin. 

That  wander  round  thy  wing?. 
Where  heaven's  own  dew,  created  new, 

Is  rich  around  thy  way. 
And  shadows  of  the  roses  strew 

The  pathways  of  tho  day. 

Aod  thy  pare  heart  beats  'mid  the  bine, 

Beyond  the  cloud  on  high. 
While  seraph*  look  abroad  to  view 

The  hermit  of  tho  sky. 
I've  beard  thee  when  young  nature's  ray 

Tho  primrose  blooms  would  bring. 
To  plant  them  round  the  bower  and  brae. 

The  earliest  of  the  spring. 

Tve  heard  thee  from  the  greenwood  show. 

When  summer  suns  sailed  high. 
And  when  the  rainbow's  tints  wad  fa* 

To  glorify  the  sky. 
Thou,  wee  bold  bard,  durst  make  Its  fold 

Of  asure  thine  array, 
And  riot  In  its  richest  gold, 

Though  thou  thyself  be  gray. 

But  be  thy  heart  free  as  thy  v.ing, 

And  heaven's  own  favour  Mem, 
For  I  have  never  heard  thee  sing 

In  hour  so  swept  as  this. 
Ye  welcome  from  the  darksome  room, 

To  all  the  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  deep  wo  amid  iU  gloom. 

To  love,  and  hope,  and  joy. 

Yet  thee  I've  blamed,  when  in  the  bower, 

Thy  lay  came  o'er  the  heart. 
And  said  it  is— It  is  the  hour 

When  lovers  leal  should  part. 
I  trowed  thine  own  cnuld  or  untrue, 

That  thou  wouldst  proudly  boon 
To  sail  tho  morning  vsles  o'  dew, 

And  leave  thy  lore  sac  soon. 

But  now  ye  sing  a  lay  tnoir  sweet. 

That  aye  would  seem  to  say, 
That  lovers  at  the  dawn  who  meet, 


•should  part  not  a'  the  day. 
And  I  will  blame  thee  ne'er  a 


•Ml  life  Itself  be  o'er. 
It  ye'll  aye  say,  ss  now  sac  plain. 
That  we  shall  part  no  more. 

And  If  I  were  In  heaven  itsrl', 

Mrthlnks  I'd  harken  down, 
If  ye  wad  aye  these  tiding  MI, 

When  yo  came  sailing  roun'. 
CsiUd,  oauld  it  was  to  blame  the  bird. 

That  enn  alone  unite 
The  sweetest  wor»ls  heart  ever  heard— 

Love,  liberty,  and  llfibt. 

IIk.nbv  K.  nmoer  u 


CTIARITT. 

Charity  is  a  universal  duty,  which  it  Is  in  every  man's 
power  sometimes  to  practise,  since  every  degree  of  ass>i>t- 
anco  given  to  another  upon  proper  motives  w  an  aet  of 
charity  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  man  iu  such  a  state  of 
imbecility,  that  he  may  not  on  some  occasions  benefit  his 
neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relievo  the  poor,  may  instruct 
the  ignorant;  and  he  that  cannot  atteud  tho  sick,  may 
reclaim  tho  vicious.  He  that  can  give  littlo  assistai.ee 
himself,  may  yet  perform  the  duty  of  charity  by  inflaming 
the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommending  the  petitions  ho 
cannot  grant  to  those  who  have  more  to  bestow.  The 
widow  that  shall  give  her  mite  to  the  treasury,  the  poor 
man  who  shall  bring  to  the  thirsty  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
shall  not  lose  their  reward.-2>  Johuon. 
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ADVERTISING  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  ART. 


'  GuMrs,'  esys  Dr  Johnson  in  the  fortieth  number  of 
the  Idler,  'is  shown  only  by  invention.  The  man  who 
first  took  advantage  of  the  general  curiosity  that  was 


excited  by  asiege  oF  battle,  to  betray  the  readers  of  meet  you  at  every  turn.   Men,  looking  like  animated 


news  into  the  knowledge  of  the  shop  where  the  best 
puffs  and  powder  were  to  be  sold,  Was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  sagacity,  and  profouud  skill  m  the  nature 
of  man.'  It  must  be  a  source  of  some  regret  to  the  ad- 
vertising world,  that  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  their 
art  has  been  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  dim  antiquity. 
Who  wrote  and  publinhed  tlte  first  recommendation  of 
bis  own  intellectual  acquirements,  or  of  tils  own  wares, 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  whoever  be, was,  he  has 
found  in  succeeding  ages  a  legion  of  imitators ;  and 
'  every  man,'  continues  the  learned  doctor,  writing 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  4  now  knows  a  ready 
method  of  informing  the  public  of  all  that  he  desires  to 
buy  or  sell,  whether  his  wares  bo  material  or  intellectual 
—whether  lie  makes  clothes,  or  teaches  the  mathematics 
— whether  he  be  a  tutor  that  want*  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil 
that  wants  a  tutor.'  After  saying  that  advertisements 
were  in  his  day  so  numerous,  that  they  were  very  ne- 
gligently perused,  the  Idler  adds,  that  •  the  trade  of 
advertising  is  so  near  to  perfection,  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to 
propose  any  improvement*  Time  has  proved  that  in 
tliis  speculation  the  doctor  was  much  in  error. 

The  'very  numerous'  collection  of  announcements 
which  led  him  into  these  mistakes,  was  doubtless  dis- 
played in  the  pages  of  tho  Public  Advertiser — a  news- 
paper about  half  the  sire  of  tins  Journal,  and  which 
contained  on  an  avoragc  from  ten  to  fifteen  advertise- 
ments in  each  number.  The  leading  journal  of  modern 
times  publishes  on  an  average  from  700  to  1000  an- 
nouncements every  day,  or  from  208,000  to  364,000 
every  year  I  As  to  the  perfection  which  the  art  was 
supposed  to  have  attained,  the  best  specimen  of  adver- 
tising the  doctor  could  produce  was  that  of  a  wash-ball, 
which  was  declared  to  give  an  *  exquisite  edge  to  the 
razor.'  This,  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive,  is  sur- 
passed by  tho  most  commonplace  productions  of  the 
present  day.  The  vender,  also,  of  the  *  beautifying 
fluid'  mentioned  by  the  Idler— who,  with  a  generous 
abhorrence  of  ostentation,  confessed  that,  though  it  pos- 
sess*^ wonderful  powers  over  > cutaneous  disagreeables, 
*  it  will  ml  restore  the:  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty' 
—  would  be  utterly  ashamed  of  his  modesty  had  he 
lived  to  witness  the  nights  of  genius  indulged  in  by  the 
proprietors  of  modern  cosmetics.  A*  many  persons, 
even  of  the  present  time,  are  as  ignorant  as  Dr  Johnson 
was  of  the  science  of  advertising,  we  propose  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  high  condition  to  which  modern 
literary  skill  has  brought  it. 


lie,  therefore,  who  can  moke  himself  most  notorious,  is 
the  best  advertiser  j  he,  in  short,  who  take*  care  that 
you  shall  not  open  a  public  print  without  his  owm  name 
and  that  of  his  wares  staring  you  full  in  the  face ;  nay, 
more ;  if  you  go  iuto  the  street,  that  the  same  words  shall 


sandwiches—squeezed  in  as  they  are  between  two  boards, 
conspicuously  inscribed  with  huge  invitations  to  '  Try 
Potts's  pills'— slowly  parade  the  streets.  If  you  turn  to 
look  at  the  progress  of  a  new  building,  you  will  see  the 
boarding  covered  with  '  Potto's  pills.'  If  you  make  a 
purchase  of  a  perfumer,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  paper,  setting  forth  the  wonderful  cures 
that  have  bueu  effected  by  *  Potts's  pills.'  In  short,  you 
seem  condemned  to  be  perpetually  taking  ocular  doses 
of  Potts's  pills,  till  you  are  as  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Potts  as  you  are  with  that  of  Newton  or  of  Shak- 
spearc.  What  is  your  case  Is  nearly  everybody's ;  and  the 
name  of  Potts  becomes  famous  throughout  the  empire. 
Thus  U  is  that  many  men  whose  humble  occupations 
would,  without  the  art  of  advertising,  havu  condemned 
them  to  the  darkest  obscurity,  have  become  notorious, 
if  not  celebrated.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  names 
of  thoso  very  respectable  blacking  -  makers  of  High 
Holborn,  Messrs  Day  and  Martin,  are  quite  as  well 
known  to  the  public  at  large  as  Scott  of  Abbotsfbrd, 
and  Wellington  of  Waterloo.  Such  are  amongst  the 
glories  of  advertising,  when  that  art  is  vigorously  car- 
ried out! 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  tbfl  im- 
portunity of  advertisers  sometimes  gives  rise  teV  w dis- 
taste for  their  names— too  much  familiarity  has  bred 
oontempt  At  the  next  unexpected  view  of  tlte  capital 
'  P,'  which  begins  the  ubiquitous  name  of  Potts,  you 
arc  apt  to  turn  away  your  head,  or  throw  down  the 
paper  in  disgust.  Hence  the  proficient  artist,  when 
he  finds  liis  name  getting  unpopular  by  having  had 
it  too  ostentatiously  paraded  before  the  public  eye, 
insidiously  clothes  his  advertisements  in  an  apparent 
anecdote,  a  paragraph  of  important  information,  or  a 
piece  of  startling  intelligence ;  by  which  expedient  he 
leads  on  his  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  virtues  of  the 
article  be  sells,  almost  in  spite  of  their  eyes.  Thus 
the  unwary  are  sometimes  entrapped  into  perusing  a 
description  of  the  Wonderful  effect*  of  a  new  patent  me- 
dicine, by  means  of  such/an^  enticing  commencement  as 
— '  The  witty  Selwyu  .wns  once  heard  to  observe,'  or,  •  It 
is  related  of  Ma  late  Majesty*,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
that —you  read  on,  expecting  some  brilliant  jeu  (Tetprit 
or  amusing  anecdote.  Presently,'  where  'jtta,  ought  to 
find  tho  point  of  the  joke  or  tho  gist  of  the^tbry— when 
breathlessly  anxious  to  know  what  Selwyn  said,  or  what 
his  majesty,  when  Duko  of  Clarence,  did— at  this 
precise  part  of  the  paragraph,  the  novemabscut,  intru- 


The  chief  end  and  ahn  of  advertising  is  notoriety,  she,  Impudent,  bnuen  capital  P  once  more  starts  you 
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in  the  face,  and  you  are  recommended,  for  the  ten- 
thousand-and-first  time,  to  '  Try  Potts's  pills. 

In  this  department  of  advertising,  literary  resources 
of  a  high  character  are  necessary ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  English  professors  of  the  art  are  far  below  their 
American  and  French  brethren  in  point  of  skill.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  English  press  a 
better  specimen  of  the  insidious  style  than  one  which 
we  have  cut  out  of  the  New  York  Herald.  It  purposes 
to  give  an  account  of 

*  A  city  party. — Two  lovely  girls  met  in  the  Park  in 
inc  morning,  ooui  elegantly  ort'sseu,  doiii  Deauuiiu,  one 
almost  raagniflcently  so.  "  My  dear  Eliza,"  cried  one, 
"how  do  you  feel  this  morning,  after  the  dance  last 
night  at  Madame  Bon  ville's  party?"  "Very  well;  we 
didn't  stay  late,  you  know.  You  seemed  to  enjoy  your- 
self. By  the  way,  Emma,  that  new  dress  becomes  you, 
and  is  just  the  thing."  "  Oh,  but,  Eliza,  how  well  you 
looked,  and  are  looking  now;  I  never  saw  such  an 
alteration  in  any  human  being.  You  looked  so  dignified 
and  queen-like."  "Where  is  the  alteration,  my  dear 
Emma  ? "  said  Eliza  smiling,  and  looking  indeed  tran- 
secndently  lovely.  "  Why,  it  seems  as  if  your  face  and 
forehead  had  grown  larger  and  broader."  "  It  has,  my 
dear ;  and  if  you  wish,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  I  have 
entirely  destroyed  all  the  hair  which  grew  down  on  my 
forehead,  removed  a  part  of  my  eyebrows  where  they 
joined  over  the  nose,  and  freed  my  lips  from  what 
threatened  to  be  a  beard."  "But  how? — what  magic 
has  worked  this  transformation  ?"    "  No  magic  at  all, 

but  a  scientific  powder  prepared  by  Dr  Felix  G  , 

and  sold  at  Broadway."  The  ladies  parted ;  and  doubt 
not  that  Emma  will  avail  herself  of  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  wliich  modern  science  has  added  to  the  toilet 
of  beauty.' 

Another  specimen  from  the  same  print  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  character.  It  is  well  known  that  paper-wars 
are  carried  on  in  America  not  in  the  tame,  half-courteous 
style  they  are  with  us.  There,  newspaper  editors 
indulge  in  an  energetic  style  of  controversy,  designed 
apparently  for  nothing  short  of  mutual  destruction. 
Strong  feelings  infer  the  use  of  strong  expressions,  and 
these  come  of  course  to  be  expected  by  the  public  when 
any  quarrel  is  in  the  wind.  These  things  being  pre- 
mised, our  readers  may  judge  of  the  probable  attractive- 
ness of  a  paragraph  commencing  in  the  manner  of  the 
following : — 

'tarYov  pusillanimous  scoundrel;  whose  meanness 
can  equal  yours  ?  Look  at  your  fair  young  wife,  with 
her  bright  sunny,  healthy  face!  Look  at  your  own, 
pitted  with  eruptions  and  blotches!  Yet  you  arc  too 
mean  to  give  fifty  cents  for  a  cake  of  the  great  Italian 
Chemical  Soap,  which  would  entirely  free  you  from 
them,  and  make  your  yellow  skin  clear  nnd  healthy. 
Go  at  once  and  get  a  cake  at  the  sign  of  the  American 
Eagle,  No.  Street  Brooklyn.'* 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  this  department  of  the 
art  of  advertising,  because,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, it  is  unquestionably  its  highest  branch.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
cosmetics  are  advertised  in  the  United  States ;  but 
when  we  make  him  acquainted  with  the  high  state  of 
the  advertising  art  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
French  capital,  the  American  announcements  will  pos- 
sess about  the  same  relative  merit  in  his  estimation  as 
tlie  poem  of  Little  Cock  Robin  bears  to  Childe  Harold. 


*  Roth  these  adYertiaemenU 
Herald  for  April  15,  1844. 


th«  Now  York 


Advertising  is  in  France  an  important  branch  of  litera- 
ture, and  as  such  we  must  view  it 

The  literary  men  of  Paris  may  be  divided  into 
dramatists,  journalists,  historians,  men  of  science,  poets, 
and — advertisement  writers.  Of  the  latter  arc  demanded 
ingenious  inventive  powers,  an  unbounded  play  of  fancy, 
and  a  subtilty  of  contrivance,  which  few  branches  of 
the  literary  art  require  in  so  high  a  degree ;  the  great 
aim  is  to  weave  the  various  advertisements  into  the 
text  without  allowing  the  non  -  experienced  reader  to 
detect  them.  In  the  Petit  Courrier  dta  Dames,  a  publi- 
cation exclusively  devoted  to  dress  aud  fashion,  we  have 
read  a  tale — with  a  regular  plot  possessing  indeed  all 
the  conditions  imposed  by  Aristotle  on  the  true  epic, 
namely,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end — which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  scries  of  advertisements.  Of  this 
species  of  composition  the  following  will  afford  no  ex- 


•  THE  LOVERS'  QUARREL. 

On  a  lovely  day  in  August  the  gay  and  fascinating 
Julie  de  Balmont  was  reclining  on  one  of  those  elegant 
fauteuils,  for  the  sale  of  which  M.  Berg^re  (of  the  Boule- 
vart  Italien,  No.  — )  has  made  his  warehouse  so  famous, 
when  Albert  Fatard  entered  her  presence  with  more  haste 
than  ceremony.  The  truth  is,  that  after  having  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  nortihe,  he  rushed  up  the  stairs  four  at  a 
time — a  feat  which  he  certainly  could  not  have  performed 
had  he  not  been  provided  with  the  elastic  India-rubber 
braces  and  straps,  of  which  the  Brothers  Bandes  and 
Cie.  of  the  Rue  Montmartrc  (No.  — )  hold  the  exclusive 
patent  The  moment  Juli£  beheld  him,  she  became 
pale  and  agitated,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  bottle  of 
the  exquisite  smelling  salts,  sold  by  Dr  Mogue  at  his 
fashionable  dispensary  in  the  Hue  Castiglione,  she  as- 
suredly would  have  fainted.  Such,  however,  is  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  that  astonishing  restorative,  that 
Julio  was  presently  as  composed  and  as  calm  as  the 
beautiful  sleeping  baby,  which  has  just  been  executed 
in  marble  for  its  bereaved  mother,  by  that  eminent  sta- 
tuary M.  Cisel,  whose  residence  is  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  Not  so  Albert  He  1 
was  too  agitated  to  speak;  yet,  amidst  all  his  emotion, 
he  could  not  look  upon  those  roseate  cheeks,  the  lily 
whiteness  of  that  complexion,  without  feelings  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  These  would,  however,  have  been 
in  some  degree  modified,  had  he  known  that  for  the 
latter  Julie  was  partly  indebted  to  the  exquisite  po&dn 
den  perltM  of  M.  Savon  of  the  Passage  Vivienne  (two 
doors  from  the  Rue  Ncuve  des  Petits  Champs). 

'  Albert  cast  a  withering  look  on  the  fair,  exclaiming, 
•*  That  bracelet — I  mean  the  one  you  wore  at  Madame 
Pompadour's  last  evening.  Say,  was  it  not  the  gift  o£ 
my  rival?"  The  lady,  as  if  not  heeding  the  question, 
arose  from  her  seat  and  moving  towards  a  casket— a 
specimen  of  that  eminent  jewel-case  maker,  Boiteur's, 
best  manufacture  —  said  with  apparent  indifference, 
■  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? "  She  then  deliberately  took 
the  bijou  from  its  depository,  and  placed  it  in  Albert  a. 
hand. 

4  Two  powerful  emotions  struggled  for  mastery  in  Al- 
bert's breast— hatred  for  his  rival  and  admiration  of  the 
magnificent  bracelet.  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  sec  it 
all !  In  the  chaste  but  brilliant  design,  in  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  the  skilful  assemblage  of  jewels,  in  the 
wonderfully  artistic  execution  of  the  chasing ;  in  short 
in  the  unequalled  tout  ensemble  of  this  gorgeous  bauble, 
I  perceive  a  fatal  termination  to  my  fondest  hopes."  At 
these  words  Albert's  agitation  was  so  great,  that  Julie 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  own  sympathetic  emotion. 
"  Too  well  I  know,"  continued  the  lover,  still  gazing  on 
the  subject  at  once  of  his  detestation  and  his  praise — 
"  too  well  I  know  that  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  art  could 
only  have  issued  from  the  atelier  of  one  individual  in 
Paris,  nay,  I  may  add,  in  Europe.  That  individual— 
cruel,  false  woman — lias,  I  know,  long  been  vour  per- 
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severing  admirer,  lie  ia  rich ;  worthy,  I  am  bound  to 
admit ;  for  hia  wealth  has  been  acquired  by  honest  in- 
dustry and  superior  genius.  Yes,  M.  Jnques  Orfevre, 
of  the  Plane  de  Napoleon,  Numero  Cinque,  it  was  who 
has  laid  this  inestimable  token  of  his  regard  at  your 
feet,  and — you  have  accepted  it ! "  The  intense  agony 
which  Albert  betrayed  nt  this  crisis  could  no  longer  be 
withstood  by  Julie  de  Balmont  and  she  determined  to 
undeceive  her  afflicted  lover.  "  1  own,"  she  said,  "  that 
it  is  a  present  " 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  lover  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  And,"  continued  the  lady,  smiling  blandly,  "  I  also 
acknowledge  that  the  bracelet  issued  from  the  studio  of 
that  unrivalled  artist  M.  Orfevre  ;  but,"  she  continued 
affectionately,  hiving  her  hand  on  the  lover's  arm, "  it  was 
not  presented  to"  me  by  that  inimitable  jeweller :  it  was 
bought  of  him  by  my  uncle  the  general,  whose  gift  it 
is!"  On  hearing  these  words,  the  feelings  of  Albert 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  offered  every 
apology,  and  * 

But  we  need  not  pursue  this  romantic  series  of  ad- 
vertisements any  further.  It  only  need  be  added,  that 
the  lovers'  quarrel  was  settled,  and  that  they  were  mar- 
ried a  week  after.  The  author,  in  describing  the 
ceremony,  acquaints  his  readers  where  each  article  of 
the  lady's  attire  was  purchased ;  who  made  the  gen- 
tleman's coat ;  and  where  he  bought  his  hat.  The 
purveyor  of  the  breakfast  is  very  minutely  chronicled; 
for  a  caution  is  given  regarding  a  rival  confectioner, 
and  the  public  are  particularly  requested  to  copy  the 
address.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  of  the  denoue- 
ment which  docs  not  contain  an  advertisement. 

Looking  at  this  department  of  imaginative  French 
literature  in  a  business  point  of  view,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  decidedly  the  most  lucrative  of  a  notoriously  underpaid 
profession.  The  author,  instead  of  being  remunerated 
as  usual  by  the  publisher  at  so  much  per  sheet,  is  paid 
by  the  parties  mentioned  in  his  lucubration,  according 
to  a  tariff  bearing  reference  to  the  strength  and  force 
of  the  superlatives  employed  in  naming  their  wares.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  innocent  reader,  that  in  the 
above  instance  the  great  paymaster  was  M.  Orfevre. 
The  jeweller's  warehouse  iu  the  Pbice  Napoleon  is  the 
grand  central  piece  around  which  all  the  other  adver- 
tisements are  grouped ;  and  this  fact  helps  us  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  in  which  such  compositions  are 
written.  Fictionists  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
the  quality  of  genius,  generally  build  up  their  works 
upon  some  great  inspiration,  arranging  minor  faucies 
and  incidents  around  a  leading  idea,  either  of  plot  or  of 
character.  Advertisement-wrights,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  depend  on  anything  so  capricious  or  uncertain  as 
the  workings  of  mere  genius.  Having  obtained  a  lead- 
ing commission— one  sufficiently  lucrative  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  romantic  story— from  some  enterprising  ma- 
nufacturer like  M.  Orfdvre,  they  go  round  to  the  other 
shops  in  search  of  fresh  ideas  and  more  pay.  By  this  j 
means  they  realise,  it  is  said,  a  handsome  income.  Sup- 
posing the  writer  of  '  The  Lovers'  Quarrel '  to  have  re- 
ceived only  a  moderate  sum  from  each  of  the  trades- 
men he  has  named  in  that  affecting  piece  de  nocietf,  he 
very  likely  realised  about  twice  as  much  as  Milton  did 
for  his  Paradise  Ixaat ! 

After  this  specimen  of  the  advertising  powers  of  the 
Parisian  literati,  tee  of  the  present  day  might  perhaps 
be  justified  in  expressing  Dr  Johnson's  notion,  that 
'  the  trade  of  advertising  is  so  near  perfection,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  propose  any  improvement'  But  expe- 
rience of  the  past  makes  us  wiser  concerning  the  future. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  therefore,  to  dogmatise  on  this  im- 
portant subject  with  the  rashness  of  the  dictatorial 
doctor.  When  we  see  the  extraordinary  advances  which 
are  daily  made,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  in  the 
art  of  advertising,  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  say 
to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  it  may  not  even  yet  be 
brought  England,  we  must  admit,  despite  the  number 
of  her  advertisers,  is  far  behind  France  in  point  of  de- 
licate but  unmistakeable  inuendo;  but  when  wo  look 


around— when  we  perceive  that  our  native  advertisers 
make  up  by  jierseverance  what  they  want  in  high  finish, 
we  must  admit  that  the  art  has  made  a  rapid  '  march' 
since  the  days  of  the  Idler. 


POPULAR  INFORMATION  ON  SCIENCE 

ACTINO-CHEMISTRT. 

The  alchemists — remarkable  on  many  accounts  in  the 
history  of  science — had  occasional  glimpses  of  truth 
through  the  clouds  by  which,  in  their  strange  halluci- 
nations, they  were  surrounded;  and  some  of  their  specu- 
lations on  the  constitution  of  matter  are  founded  on 
changes  which  they  supposed  light  capable  of  producing 
in  inorganic  substances.  These  changes  were  hypotheti- 
cal to  them ;  but  modem  science  has  established  the  fact, 
that  a  run/team  cannot  fall  upon  a  body  without  producing 
a  molecular  or  chemical  change.  Homberg  states  the  dif- 
ference between  gold  and  silver  to  be  'in  nothing  but  in 
having  the  globules  of  mercury  whereof  it  consists 
penetrated  through  and  through,  and  being  more  fully 
saturated  with  the  sulphureous  principle,  or  the  rays  of 
light'  Thus,  content  with  a  l>old  speculation,  this  ori- 
ginal thinker  promulgates  a  delusion;  when,  had  he, 
guided  by  his  hypothesis,  bent  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
labour  of  interpreting  nature  by  experiment,  he  might 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  important  truths  which  are 
only  now  opening  to  the  world. 

The  title  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper — 
Actino-Chcmistry*— is  one  which  has  been  recently 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  to  distinguish  that  par- 
ticular class  of  chemical  phenomena  which  ia  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
To  this  new  branch  of  science  we  now  purpose  calling 
attention ;  but,  in  order  that  all  the  new  features  of  the 
inquiry  may  be  distinctly  understood,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  explanation  of  discoveries  long  since 
made 

In  1556,  it  was  observed  that  a  combination  of  chlorine 
and  silver,  called,  from  its  appearance,  horn  silver, 
blackened  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  was  the 
first  step,  beyond  which  no  further  progress  was  made, 
until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Scheele 
of  Stralsund,  in  Swedish  Pomerauia,  discovered  that 
this  change  of  colour  in  the  silver  compound  was  pro- 
duced particularly  by  the  blue  rays,  little  or  no  effect 
being  produced  by  red  or  yellow  light  Petit  in  1722, 
observed  that  light  influenced  crystallisation ;  and,  some- 
what later,  Or  Priestly  discovered  the  very  interesting 
fact,  that  the  solar  rays  assisted  plants  in  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  allude. 
Many  isolated  observations  were  made,  but  few  facts  of 
any  importance  were  added  to  science  until  after  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype 
and  photographic  processes.  Having,  in  former  num- 
bers of  this  journal.t  given  an  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries, we  shall  not  allude  to  them  any  more  than  is 
necessary  in  the  present  article. 

The  Daguerreotype  consists  in  acting  upon  a  plate  of 
silver  by  iodine  vapour,  by  wluch  a  compound  of  the 
two  elements — an  ioduret  of  silver — is  formed.  A  very 
short  exposure  to  sunshine  produces  a  change  in  this 
preparation,  which  causes  it  to  condense  vapour  over  its 
surface  more  readily  than  it  did  previously  to  exposure. 


*  This  term  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  tuhstantiTr  aetin  (rayi, 
-  tho  chemistry  of  rsyn,  or,  strictly  applied,  of 
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Hence  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  are  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  vapours  of  mercury  over  the  different 
parts  of  the  plate,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  which  has  fallen  upon  them.  Several  explanations 
have  been  offered  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  although 
many  of  them  have  been  exceedingly  ingenious,  none 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  If  the  exposure  to  sunshine 
is  continued,  the  golden  yellow  colour  of  the  surface  of 
the  tablet  is  changed  to  a  deep  olive.  In  practice,  this 
change  is  not  allowed  to  become  apparent,  but  the 
balance  of  affinity,  which  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
loose  in  this  compound,  is  disturbed  by  the  sun's  radia- 
tions. This  change  in  the  chemical  state  of  the  ioduret 
of  silver  may  appear  at  first  sufficient  to  account  for 
that  condition  which  disposes  the  condensation  of  mer- 
curial vapour;  but  it  has  been  found  by  Moser,  Fizeau, 
and  Hunt,*  that  any  body — as,  for  instance,  a  polished 
metal  plate,  a  tablet  of  stone,  or  a  piece  of  glass— ex- 
posed unequally  to  sunshine,  undergoes  some  molecular 
change,  by  which  it  condenses  vapours  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  Daguerreotype  plate ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  an 

i  a  chemical  change,  is  the 


The  photographic  process  of  Mr  Fox  Talbot,  as  at 
first  published,  was  nothing  more  than  covering  paper 
with  the  chloride  of  silver — the  horn  silver  of  the 
alchemists — which  darkened  unequally,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  light  to  which  it  was  exposed,  the  shadows 
being  preserved  still  white  ;  hence  there  resulted  a  copy 
of  nature,  but  an  incorrect  one  as  regarded  light  and 
shade.  By  fixing  the  original  picture,  and  using  it 
to  produce  others,  the  greatest  quantity  of  light  pass- 
ing through  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  natural 
shadows,  pictures  correct  as  in  nature  were  produced. 

Many  singularly  beautiful  processes  have  been  de- 
vised, particularly  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Amongst 
others,  we  would  name  the  chrysotype,  in  which  gold 
is  the  active  ingredient ;  and  the  cyanotype,  in  which 
a  paper,  prepared  with  a  salt  of  iron,  undergoes  such  a 
change  over  the  parts  exposed  to  light,  as  disposes  them, 
when  washed  over  with  a  prussiate  of  potash,  to  form 
immediately  Prussian  blue,  whilst  the  parts  in  shadow 
retain  their  original  whiteness.  Again,  there  are  several 
processes,  by  the  same  philosopher,  of  a  very  remark- 
able kind,  to  which  the  epithet  of  amphitypef  has  been 
applied.  In  one  of  these,  the  picture  produced  by  the 
sun  may  be  kept  invisible  for  any  period,  and  developed 
at  will,  by  simply  breathing  over  the  paper  ;£  and  in 
the  other,  which  was  described  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  York,  the  photographic  pic- 
ture, which  is  at  first  produced  with  incorrect  lights 
and  shadows,  is  converted  into  one  having  them  quite 
correct  by  the  agency  of  heat  These  pictures  undergo 
remarkable  changes ;  spontaneously  fading  out,  and,  by 
some  mysterious  action,  reproducing  themselves.  §  A 
great  many  analogous  processes  have  been  discovered, 
in  which  some  chemical  agent  acts  differently  upon  the 
parts  which  have  been  exposed,  and  those  maintained  in 
shadow.  In  nearly  all  cases,  pictures  with  incorrect 
lights,  or  negative  ones,  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
produced  at  first.  The  ehromatype,  discovered  by  Mr 
Robert  Hunt,  and  announced  at  the  Cork  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  ||  is  a  singular  and  beautiful 
exception.  Papers  being  washed  with  a  mixture  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 


»  Mo*cr— On  Ylnlon,  and  the  Action  of  Light  on  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated front  I'nggendorff '»  Annalsn.   Scientific  Memoir*,  vol.  III. 
Fi/eau — C'ompte*  Hcndns.    November  7, 

Hunt — Haearchin  on  Light ;  a  work  which  embrace*  all  that  1* 
at  present  known  relative  to  the  chemical  agency  of  Hf*ht. 

t  This  term  implies  that  Mh  kiwi*  of  photographs,  tho*e  with 
light*  and  khadea  wronp,  and  the  contrary,  can  be  produced  by  one 
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vitriol)  are  exposed  with  engravings,  botanical  speci- 
mens, &c.  superposed ;  all  the  parts  uncovered,  or  those 
which  correspond  to  the  lights  of  the  engraving,  un- 
dergo some  remarkable  change ;  and  if  the  papers  are 
now  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
they  remain  unaltered,  but  all  the  parts  in  shadow 
change  to  a  deep  red  by  the  formation  of  the  chromate 
of  silver.  These  combinations  arc  not,  however,  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  admit  of  their  being  used  in  the 
camera  obscura.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr  Fox  Talbot  to 
discover  the  most  sensitive  process — the  calotype— in 
which  the  slightest  action  of  the  solar  rays  induces  such 
a  change  in  the  iodide  of  sUver,  with  which  paper  is 
prepared,  as  occasions  it  to  be  immediately  darkened 
when  washed  with  Gallic  acid.*  By  this  process  we 
are  enabled  in  a  few  seconds  to  copy  any  architectural 
pile,  or  produce  a  portrait.  Mr  Hunt  announced  at 
York  that  he  had  found  the  common  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron)  to  produce  the  same  change  upon  any  of  the 
salts  of  silver,  by  which  we  have  the  means  of  producing 
for  ourselves,  in  a  cheap  and  easy  manner,  truthful 
representations  of  any  scene  or  individual.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  discoveries  connected  with  this  branch 
of  science;  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  their  value. 
All  men  of  reading  desire  to  possess  faithful  representa- 
tions of  the  monuments  of  antiquity— the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  the  palace  of  Carnac,  or  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Greece.  We  feel  a  pure  and  healthful  pleasure  in  exa- 
mining even  the  images  of  scenes  made  sacred  to  our 
memory  by  the  deeds  of  heroes  or  the  words  of  sages. 
The  temples  of  Athens,  the  wonderful  Acropolis,  the 
mysterious  ruins  of  Pactum,  and  the  fanes  and  arches 
of  Rome,  misnamed  the  Eternal,  speak  even  from  their 
pictures.  Theirs  is  the  still  small  voice  of  the  past, 
speaking  of  the  mutability  of  all  things  to  the  present. 
The  lesson  they  thus  give  us — even  those  who  have 
never  crossed  the  sea  which  washes  our  island-home — 
is  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  the  traveller  receives 
who  contemplates  the  moral  of  a  crumbling  arch,  or  a 
broken  column,  on  the  very  spots  where  once  they  stood, 
the  glory  of  the  age.  Even  in  our  own  land  we  have 
temples'whieh  realise,  in  their  consistent  and  beautifully 
elaborate  architectural  details,  the  poet's  fancy  of  a 
*  petrified  religion.'  We  have  monastic  piles  hastening 
to  decay,  but  beautiful  even  in  their  dissolution;  and 
baronial  halls  whose  battlemcntcd  walls  are  tangled 
with  the  ivy,  and  clothed  with  the  moss  of  centuries  , 
and  these  are  hallowed  by  holy  recollections,  which 
cling,  like  the  poetry  of  a  pious  superstition,  to  every 
British  heart  ;  and  they  cannot  pass  away  until  we  have 
forgotten  the  history  of  our  land,  or  ceased  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  won  for  us  by  our  forefathers.  Each  and  all 
of  these  we  are  now  enabled  to  preserve  in  the  strictest 
fidelity.  Every  stone  will  tell  its  own  talc ;  and  as  the 
mind  of  the  poet  shines  for  ever  from  his  production,  so 
the  very  genius,  the  very  spirit  of  the  place,  may  now 
be  impressed,  by  the  subtle  finger  of  light,  upon  tablets 
of  metal  or  on  sheets  of  paper,  to  speak  to  future  ages 
as  they  speak  to  us.  Again,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
preserve  the  truth-telling  portraits  of  our  statesmen, 
our  heroes,  our  philosophers,  our  bards,  and  our  friends, 
with  all  •  the  mind,  the  muBic  breathing  tlirough  the 
face.' 

Such  are  the  important  uses  of  this  discovery,  viewed 
as  an  art;  we  will  now  consider  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  it  in  its  relation*  with  science. 

M.  Nicpce,  to  whom  Daguerre  was  certainly  deeply 
indebted  for  the  progress  lie  made  towards  perfecting 
his  beautiful  discovery,  produced  pictures  upon  plates 
of  glass  or  metal,  covered  with  resin,  those  portions 
of  the  resin  becoming  more  soluble  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  light  than  the  parts  in  shadow.  Niepcc  also 
observed  that  these  resinous  plates  had  the  power  of 
restoring  themselves  to  their  original  condition  in  the 
dark.    This  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  noticed 


*  Tlii*  ptocctb  I*  carried  to  (Treat  perfection  by 
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on  some  other  bodies,  but  most  strikingly  on  the  iodide 
of  platinum,  which  readily  receives  a  photographic 
image  by  darkening  over  the  exposed  surfaces,  but 
speedily  loses  it  by  bleaching  in  the  dark.  The  ioduret 
of  Dagucrre's  plate,  and  some  other  iodides,  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity.  We  are  hence  led  to  the  detection  of 
the  singular  and  striking  fact,  that  bodies  which  hare  un- 
deraone  a  change  of  state  under  the  injtumre  of  daylight, 
have  some  latent  power  by  which  they  can  renovate  them- 
selves. Possibly  the  hours  of  night  are  as  necessary  to 
inanimate  nature  as  they  are  to  men  and  animals. 
During  the  day,  an  excitement  which  we  do  not  heed, 
unless  in  a  state  of  disease,  is  maintained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  light;  and  the  hours  of  repose,  during  which  the 
equilibrium  is  restored,  arc  most  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  health.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  sunbeam 
passing  over  a  plate  of  iron  leaves  indications  of  its 
path.  Instead  of  a  few  chemical  compounds  of  gold  and 
silver,  we  now  know  that  copper,  platinum,  lead,  nickel, 
and  indeed  probably  all  the  elements,  are  equally  liable 
to  change  under  solar  influence.  How  great,  then, 
must  be  the  disturbance  over  the  face  of  our  planet 
during  the  period  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  :  How 
varied  must  be  the  developments  of  electrical,  chemical, 
and  calorific  phenomena  under  this  excitation,  which, 
if  continued,  must  eventually  change  the  features  of 
this  planet  and  of  its  inhabitants !  How  beautiful  is 
that  design  by  which,  during  external  quiescence, 
matter  is  enabled  to  resume  its  former  state,  and,  during 
apparent  rest,  busily  to  restore  to  the  balance  that 
which  it  has  lost!  These  are  not  mere  speculations; 
the  researches  of  the  past  throe  years  have  proved  them 
to  be  truths.  We  would  name  a  few  other  extraordinary 
changes  produced  in  the  condition  of  bodies  by  the 
same  agency.  All  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
details  of  chemistry,  know  that  the  two  gaseous  bodies, 
hydrogen  and  chlorine,  may  be  kept  together  in  the 
dark  without  uniting;  whereas,  if  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, chemical  union  immediately  takes  place,  and 
muriatic  acid  is  produced.  l)r  Draper  has  discovered 
that  chlorine  exposed  to  sunshine  is  changed  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  solarised  chlorine  will  unite  with  hy- 
drogen in  the  dark.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  used  by  che- 
mists to  tlirow  down  silver  and  gold  from  their  solutions, 
which  it  does  slowly  in  the  dark.  Mr  Hunt  has  ob- 
served that,  by  previously  exposing  either  of  the  solu- 
tions to  sunshine,  and  the  mixture  being  afterwards 
made  in  the  dark,  the  precipitation  takes  place  instantly. 
Here  is  again  evidence  of  either  the  direct  absorption  of 
some  material  agent  from  the  sunbeam,  or  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  chemical  constitution,  or  atomic  arrange- 
ment of  the  solutions,  by  the  influence  of  some  principle 
of  which  as  yet  we  know  but  little.  A  case  in  which 
light  appears  to  interfere  with  electrical  action  was 
stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  by 
Mr  Hunt,  A  small  galvanic  arrangement  was  formed 
by  putting  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potash  in  a  glass 
tube,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  by  a  piece  of  skin ; 
this  tube  was  inserted  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
held  in  a  cylindrical  glass,  the  two  fluids  being  con- 
nected with  a  piece  of  platina  wire.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment being  kept  in  the  dark  for  twelve  hours,  a  very 
beautiful  crystallisation  of  bright  metallic  silver  takes 
place  about  that  end  of  the  wire  which  dips  in  the 
silver  solution.  If  a  similar  arrangement  is  exposed  to 
sunshine,  no  such  change— no  symptom  of  any  crystal- 
lisation—takes place.  These  results  are  but  the  first 
links  of  a  chain  which  we  suppose  to  be  of  infinite  ex- 
tent. These  few  disclose  such  striking  peculiarities, 
that,  if  confirmed  by  further  observations,  they  must 
influence  most  materially  the  condition  of  physical 
science. 

A  question  has  arisen  out  of  the  discoveries  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe,  of  a  very  interesting 
kind.  These  phenomena,  which  have  been  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  agency  of  light,  have  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  dependent  upon  some  secret  power,  which 
always  accompanies,  but  which  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 


dependent of,  light;  whereas  others  regard  light,  under 
peculiar  modifications,  as  the  sole  active  principle.  We 
will  briefly  endeavour  to  explain  the  experiments  upon 
which  the  idea  of  an  independent  agency  is  founded ; 
to  do  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  following 
woodcut,  representing  the  image  formed  by  passing  a 
sunbeam  through  a  glass  prism,  which  exhibits  the  seven 
colours  of  the  Newtonian  or  solar  spectrum,  in  the  order 
represented  between  A  and  B.  Beyond  these  limits,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  no  light  or  colour  is  detected ;  by 
of  glasses,  we,  however,  discover 


Actinism,  or  che- 


another  red  ray  at  b,  and  a  lavender  ray  at  a.  This 
coloured  figure  is  a  distorted  image  of  the  sun.  The 
curved  line  C  is  intended  to  show  clearly  the  points  be- 
tween which  luminous  effects  are  evident,  the  maximum 
being  at  the  centre  of  the  yellow  ray  (?,  from  which  point 
the  light  gradually  declines  until  it  is  entirely  lost  at  a 
and  b.  Sir  William  Herschel  was  the  first  to  make  any 
experiments  on  the  heating  power  of  the  solar  rays. 
This  philosopher  found  that  the  greatest  heat  was  given 
by  the  red  rays  beyond  the  ordinary  red  ray — a  space 
represented  by  D  in  the  above  figure — from  which  spot 
it  gradually  declines,  until,  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
trum A,  no  heat  is  sensible  to  the  most  delicate  thermo- 
meters. Sir  John  Herschel  has  also  traced  the  well- 
defined  influence  of  heat-rays  far  below  the  maximum 
point,  down  to  c.  Formerly,  it  was  believed  that  the 
chemical  power  of  the  sunbeam  was  confined  to  the 
spaces  within  and  above  the  blue  rays ;  recent  researches 
have,  however,  shown  that  this  influence  is  far  more 
extensive.  The  maximum  of  chemical  action  is  some- 
where about  E ;  that  is,  if  we  put  a  piece  of  photogra- 
phic paper  in  such  a  position  that  a  well-defined  coloured 
spectrum  shall  fall  upon  it,  it  will  bo  found  to  darken 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  acquire  the  most  intense 
colour  at  that  point ;  this  darkening  will  go  on  upwards 
beyond  all  the  visible  rays  to  «/,  where  it  entirely  ceases. 
It  extends  downwards  to  the  most  light-giving  rays 
at  C,  where  a  negative  influence  is  exerted,  the  paper 
remaining  white;  after  passing  which,  it  again  darkens, 
and  a  second  maximum  is  found  at  F,  the  red  rays 
usually  giving  a  red  impression,  this  chemical  power 
ceasing  entirely  at  e.  We  have  now  explained  the  con- 
dition of  every  beam  proceeding  from  the  sun.  We 
find  three  very  distinct  classes  of  phenomena,  light  and 
colour,  heat,  chemical  power,  or,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
call  it,  Actinism,  involved.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion whether  these  very  different  influences  are  the 
modified  effects  of  one  cause,  or  are  they  three  distinct 
causes.    Melloui  finds,  by  passing  a  sunbeam  through 
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obsidian  and  black  mica,  nearly  all  the  light  is  absorbed, 
but  not  any  of  its  heat  Again,  if  it  be  passed  through 
rock-salt,  or  alum,  scarcely  any  of  the  light  is  lost,  hut 
it  is  deprived  of  its  heat.  It  is  therefore  argued  that 
light  and  heat  are  distinct  principles ;  hut.  iu  opposition 
to  this  view,  there  are  experiments  /which  appear  to 
prove  that  light  and  heat  are  convertible  into  each  other. 
By  looking  at  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  che- 
mical power  has  three  minima,  e,  C.  a\  and  two  maxima, 
E,  F.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  amount  of  chemical 
action  is  where  there  is  the  least  light ;  ami  that  where 
there  is  the  largest  amount  of  light  at  C,  there  no  che- 
mical effect  is  produced.  Even  from  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  light  and  actinism  were  distinct  forces,  if  that 
expression  can  be  allowed.  By  causing  a  sunbeam  to 
permeate  a  deep  purple  solution  (copper  in  ammonia), 
we  rob  it  of  most  of  its  light;  but  the  actinic  effect  is 
not  at  ail  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take  a 
bright  yellow  solution  (bichromate  of  potash),  the  whole 
of  the  light  of  the  beam  passes  it  freely,  but  scarcely 
any  of  the  chemical  principle;  thus  we  have  strong 
evidence  that  these  principles  arc  distinct  in  character, 
although  united  in  action.  It  lias,  however,  been  sup- 
posed that  we  derive  neither  heat  nor  actinism  from  the 
sun,  but  that  the  solar  emanations,  or  luminous  waves, 
excite  some  latent  property  in  matter  which  produces 
these  effects.  These  very  intricate  questions  the  in- 
vestigations of  future  philosophers  can  alone  decide. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  this  very  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  the  influence  of  light  on  plants.  Seed  is  placed 
in  the  earth;  it  is  buried  in  darkness;  under  the  influ- 
ences of  terrestrial  heat  and  moisture  it  germinates,  and 
a  plant  springs  into  daylight  It  has  been  found  that 
the  influence  of  the  most  luminous— the  yellow  rays — 
even  on  the  surface,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  germination; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  most  actinic,  or  blue  rays, 
forward  very  remarkably  this  process.  Plants  in  all 
conditions  of  their  growth  absorb,  by  their  leaves  and 
bark,  atmospheric  air,  which  is  constantly  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid,  produced  during  the  processes  of 
respiration  and  digestion  by  men  and  animals,  and 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  by  all  burning  bodies. 
During  the  sunshine,  this  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed 
by  the  plant ;  one  of  its  constituents,  oxygen,  is  given 
off  again  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other,  carbon  or  charcoal, 
is  retained  by  the  plant  towards  the  formation  of  its 
woody  structure.  At  night,  this  action  nearly  ceases ; 
hence  we  see  the  important  influence  exerted  by  the 
sun's  rays  on  the  vegetable  world  From  the  fact  that 
seed*  will  not  germinate  under  the  influence  of  the  yel- 
low rays,  and  that  these  soon  destroy  the  young  plant, 
it  has  been  argued  that  tlie  actinic  power,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  the  most  active  in  exciting  this 
function  in  plants,  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  health- 
ful growth.    To  the  vegetable  physiologist  this  is  a 

We  know  that  the  glorious  orb  of  day  pours  out  upon 
this  earth  some  principle  on  which  the  whole  vegetable 
world  depends  for  health  and  lift*.  Without  the  luminous 
|  agent,  the  surface  of  this  planet  would  be  no  longer  beau- 
tiful ;  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  flower  (supposing  the  plant 
to  have  been  produced  by  actinic  power  alone),  and  the 
refreshing  tints  of  the  tree,  would  be  wanting ;  all  would 
be  colourless.  Without  the  actinic  power,  the  entire  sur- 
face would  be  an  eternal  blauk,  a  chaos  as  at  first.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  animal  kingdom  are  as  much 
dependent  upon  solar  influence  as  the  vegetable  world. 
Where  the  sunbeam  spreads  its  genial  influence,  there 
life  in  all  its  myriad  forms  is  found ;  where  the  sun -rays 
cannot  penetrate, '  death  holds  her  silent  court'  At  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  for  instance,  marine  animals,  varied 
in  form  and  beautiful  in  colour,  are  found  abundantly ; 
as  we  descend,  we  find  the  animals  gradually  sinking  in 
the  scale  of  organisation ;  and  below  a  certain  depth,  j 
varying  probably  in  different  latitudes,  no  creature  stirs 
the  ever  silent  sea.  The  influences  of  this  power  on  in-  j 
organic  matter  are  only  now  being  discovered,  and  the  i 


importance  and  interest  of  the  inquiry  will  be  strikingly 

evident,  when  we  reflect  that  on  the  creation  of  light 
this  planet,  previously  revolving  a  mighty  chaos,  became 
an  orb  of  beauty  and  animation. 

COUSIN  ANNETTE— A  TALE. 

BY  HI8B  ANNA  MARIA  8  ABC  KANT. 

'  I  can't  think  how  it  is  that  Cousin  Annette  has  not 
got  a  husband,'  exclaimed  a  young  lady  of  seventeen, 
who  doubtless  thought  that  not  to  ptt  a  husband  was 
the  worst  evil  which  could  befall  her.  4  She  is,'  she 
pursued,  *  so  very  pretty  still,  though  she  must  be  nearly 
forty,  and  so  sweet-tempered,  too,  that  I  can't  help 
thinking  it  a  pity.' 

4  Her  loss,  if  such  it  be,  has  at  all  events  been  our 
gain,  my  dear  Fanny,'  returned  the  sister  to  whom, 
these  observations  had  been  addressed  ;  '  for  had  Cousin 
Annette  married,  wo  should  of  course  have  been  de- 
prived of  her  instructions  and  her  society.' 

'  That  is  very  true,'  the  young  lady  rejoined ;  *  yet 
we  cannot  suppose  that  she  made  such  a  sacrifice  for 
our  interest,  generous  as  she  is;  and  there  must  be 
some  love-tale  connected  with  her  early  days.  I  have 
often  been  tempted  to  ask  mamma,  I  am  so  curious  to 
know.' 

'  And  mamma  would  not  have  revealed  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  your  curiosity  if  you  had  done 
so,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Stanley,  who,  unperceived  by  the 
sisters,  had  entered  the  room,  and  consequently  heard 
the  foregoing  conversation.  '  But'  »he  quickly  added. 
'  if  I  could  gain  the  permission  of  your  cousin.  I  should 
be  williug  to  do  so,  with  the  hope  that  a  higher  end 
might  be  gained.' 

4  You  think,  dear  mother,  that  some  instructive  les- 
sons might  be  learned  ?'  ohserved  the  elder  daughter. 

4 1  am  sure  of  it'  was  Mrs  Stanley's  reply ;  4  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  little  doubt  of  gaining  Cousin  An- 
nette's permission  to  tell  it' 

4 1  should  like  to  hear  it  of  all  things,'  Fanny  eagerly 
exclaimed. 

4  It  is  a  sad  tale,'  Mrs  Stanley  resumed,  'and  one  which, 
to  relate,  would  re-open  wounds  in  your  mother's  heart 
long  closed  by  time ;  but  if  it  were  likely  to  prove  a 
salutary  lesson  to  my  children,  I  would  not  shrink 
from  it' 

The  volatile  girl  grew  grave.  '  We  would  not  pur- 
chase the  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  your  feelings, 
dearest  mamma,'  she  cried;  4 yet  if  you  and  Cousin 
Annette  see  fit  that  the  relation"  should  be  made,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  in  vain.' 

The  mother  and  daughters  parted,  for  the  young 
ladies  were  preparing  for  a  morning  walk  with  their 
cousin  (who  acted  the  part  of  private  governess  in  the 
family)  when  the  observations  here  related  were  made ; 
but  they  met  again  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  and  then, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  their  amiable,  instructress, 
Mrs  Stanley  commenced  the  eagerly-anticipated  nar- 
rative. 

4  You  have  often  heard  me  speak,  my  dear  children,' 
she  began,  4  of  the  beautiful  little  villa  in  Devonshire 
called  the  Woodlands,  in  which  I  spent  my  early  days. 
Your  grandfather  purchased  it  on  account  of  my  dear 
mother's  declining  health,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up 
his  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  he  not  being 
sufficiently  rich  to  support  two  establishments.  My 
mother's  delicate  state  disposed  her  for  the  quietude  of 
this  lovely  spot ;  and  although  he  could  not  but  miss 
the  circle  of  friends  with  whom  he  had  associated  when 
near  the  metropolis,  my  kind  father  never  uttered  a  word 
like  dissatisfaction,  but  strove  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  society  by  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  little  farm  which  was  annexed  to 
the  estate.  I  and  a  brother,  two  years  my  senior  (whom 
you  may  have  heard  me  sometimes  speak  of  as  your 
Uncle  Lewis),  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family, 
and  the  affections  of  my  dear  mother,  which  were  of  a 
very  powerful  nature,  consequently  concentrated  in  us. 
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It  is  a  painful  task  for  me  to  speak  of  her  character,  for 
I  cannot  do  so  without  making'  known  the  errors  which 
distinguished  it ;  yet  to  you,  my  children,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  unveil  the  whole  truth,  otherwise  I  cannot 
hope  to  effect  the  end  I  have  in  view.  Your  grand- 
mother was  all  that  we  could  wish  woman  to  be  as 
regards  the  softer  traits  of  the  female  character;  but  she 
was  lamentably  deficient  of  that  firm  and  steady  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  the  moving  spring  of  our  actions ; 
and  to  this  sad  deficiency  I  must  with  justice  ascribe 
most  of  the  distresses  which  afterwards  befell  ouf  family. 
You,  my  dear  girls,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction from  such  a  mind  as  your  cousin's,  cannot 
fully  enter  into  the  pitiable  reverse  under  which  your 
mother  laboured,  in  having  every  desire  gratified,  every 
whim  humoured,  and  in  never  experiencing  that  whole- 
some discipline  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  a  parent  or 
preceptress  to  exercise  towards  the  youth  under  her 
care ;  but  /  have  felt  its  influence  through  every  stage 
of  my  life,  and  my  poor  brother  was  a  far  greater 
sufferer.  Lewis  was  naturally  possessed  of  strong  pas- 
sions, and  a  spirit  which  required  powerful  control ;  yet 
he  had  many  redeeming  points,  and  under  judicious  train- 
ing, I  believe,  he  might  have  been  tractable.  You  may 
judge,  my  children,  what  a  scene  of  misrule  our  other- 
wise lovely  little  mansion  must  have  been — with  my 
brother's  self-will,  my  waywardness,  my  mother's  over- 
weening fondness,  and,  I  must  add,  also  my  father's  want 
of  proper  control ;  for  though  he  was  not  so  weak  as  to  be 
wholly  blind  to  the  failings  of  his  offspring,  as  was  our 
maternal  parent,  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  act  in  a  determined  manner  with  regard  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishments,  and  thus  angry  words  and  threats 
were  all  that  ensued  after  the  most  flagrant  disobe- 
dience. I  must  acknowledge  that  love  effected  with 
me  what  fear  could  not  have  accomplished.  I  loved 
him  too  tenderly  to  bear  his  anger,  and  for  this  reason 
I  seldom  offended ;  but  with  Lewis  it  was  not  so ;  the 
injudicious  interference  of  my  mother  when  my  father 
uttered  what  she  termed  words  of  unkindncss  towards 
her  darling  boy,  set  at  nought  the  little  authority  he 
might  otherwise  have  maintained,  and  made  the  parent 
who  ought  to  have  been  venerated  a  mere  cipher. 

4  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  I  attained  my  tenth 
year,  and  Lewis  his  twelfth,  when  by  a  vigorous  effort, 
of  which  I  scarcely  thought  your  grandfather  capable, 
he  succeeded  in  placing  my  brother  at  a  public  school. 
He  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  boy's  obstinate 
refusals,  and  his  mother's  tears  and  intreaties ;  bat  in 
this  instance  he  acted  firmly,  and  I>ewis  departed, 
though  not  without  the  threat  that  he  would  return. 
Just  at  this  time  the  intelligence  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  my  father's  only  and  widowed  sister,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  penned  on  that  lady's  dying  bed, 
recommending  her  orphan  daughter  to  her  brother's 
care  and  protection.  Such  an  appeal  was  not  likely  to 
be  disregarded  by  my  kind  parent ;  his  heart  was  ever 
open  to  the  distressed,  and  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
the  north,  that  he  might  himself  conduct  his  little  niece 
to  the  Woodlands.  I  cannot  express  the  delight  I  felt 
upon  hearing  that  I  was  to  have  a  companion  in  lieu  of 
my  brother,  whose  loss  I  had  deplored  with  childish 
grief;  indeed  it  was  my  first  grief;  but  it  was  chased 
away  in  the  anticipation  of  Cousin  Annette's  society. 
Judge,  then,  my  disappointment  when,  on  her  arrival, 
I  found  her  too  much  absorbed  by  her  late  sad  bereave- 
ment to  feel  any  inclination  for  entering  into  my  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  I  must  have  been  devoid  of  feeling 
to  expect  it  from  her;  but  I  did  so;  and  felt  a  little 
angry  at  her  refusals,  though  they  were  made  in  the 
most  gentle  and  conciliating  manner.  My  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  were  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ; 
for  no  sooner  were  they  perceived  by  Annette,  than  she, 
with  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  still  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  her  character,  strove  to  conquer  her 
own  feelings  that  she  might  contribute  to  my  happiness ; 
and  begging  me  to  forgive  her  for  having  been  so  un- 
social before,  proposed  a  stroll  to  one  of  my  favourite 


haunts.  I  cannot  express  what  I  felt  when  she  thus 
addressed  me :  exacting  and  wayward  as  I  was,  I  was 
capable  of  appreciating  generosity,  and  I  loved  her 
from  that  moment  with  an  affection  which  has  known 
no  change. 

4  Although  Annette  Mordcn  had  then  numbered  only 
eleven  summers,  and  she  has  now  seen  nearly  two  score, 
you  may  judge  in  some  measure  what  she  was  at  that 
time  by  her  present  appearance.  There  was  the  same 
calm  placid  aspect  denoting  equanimity  of  mind,  the 
same  sweet  expression  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  the 
same  lovely  smile  upon  her  lips.  Her  features  were  so 
faultless,  and  her  form  so  symmetrical,  that  she  was 
deemed  by  judges  to  be  perfectly  beautiful ;  and  as  she 
grew  to  womanhood,  this  became  even  more  strikingly 
apparent.  Of  her  character,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  speak,  it  is  so  well  known  to  you ;  but  if  it  were  not, 
the  events  I  am  abont  to  relate  would  better  dcvelope  it 
than  any  description  of  mine  could  do.  Cousin  Annette's 
residence  beneath  our  roof  soon  effected  a  change,  for 
which  I  have  reason  to  thank  her.  Hitherto  I  had 
grown  up  wholly  ignorant  of  any  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  young  people  of  my  station  in  life 
are  usually  instructed.  It  is  true  we  had  a  lady  living 
with  us,  who  was  nominally  governess  of  the  family, 
but  owing  to  my  poor  mother's  weak  indulgence,  she 
was  never  allowed  to  exercise  authority ;  and  as  neither 
I  nor  Lewis  were  studiously  inclined,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  took  advantage  of  the  license  given  us.  But 
Annette  had  been  taught  the  value  of  education ;  she 
had  already  made  considerable  progress  under  the  tuition 
of  her  excellent  and  judicious  parent,  and  she  gladly 
availed  herself  of  Miss  Wilmot's  instructions,  which 
stimulated  me  to  some  little  exertion. 

'  The  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Annette  won  for 
her  many  suitors,  notwithstanding  the  retirement  in 
which  we  lived ;  but  she  firmly  declined  every  offer, 
though  some  were  from  persons  I  should  have  thought 
in  all  respects  suitable.  The  truth  was,  her  affections 
were  early  and  deeply  engaged  by  one  who  was  perhaps 
the  last  we  should  have  expected  could  have  been  be- 
loved by  such  a  being ;  but  there  are  mysteries  in  the 
affections  which  no  skill  can  fathom,  and  it  was  one 
of  these  mysterious  links  which  bound  the  heart  of 
the  high-souled  but  gentle  Annette  Morden  to  Lewis 
Irwin.  To  account,  however,  in  some  measure  for 
this  occurrence,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  severe  dis- 
cipline exercised  over  my  brother  at  school  had  wrought 
a  wonderful  change  in  his  character,  or  at  least  appeared 
to  have  done  so ;  and  his  vacations,  which  were  always 
spent  at  home,  gave  so  promising  a  prospect  of  his 
amendment,  that  we  all  forgot  that  he  had  ever  been 
rebellious,  or  that  he  had  caused  us  a  pang.  Annette, 
indeed,  never  knew  aught  of  his  boyish  misdemeanours : 
I  delighted  to  relate  any  anecdote  which  displayed  his 
virtues,  but  I  carefullv  concealed  his  faults,  and  thus  she 
knew  him  but  with  his  reformed  manners.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  cousin, 
joined  to  her  peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition,  should 
captivate  a  youth  like  my  brother ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  entire  devotion  to  her  he  from  the  first  meeting 
evinced,  which  secured  the  grateful  heart  of  Annette ; 
be  this  as  it  may,  that  they  fondly  loved  each  other  was 
apparent,  and  my  parents,  as  well  as  I,  looked  with 
pleased  anticipation  to  the  time  when  a  union  would 
take  place  between  them,  deeming  it  would  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  securing  the  happiness  of  Lewis. 

4  My  brother  remained  at  school  longer  than  most 
young  men,  in  consequence  of  having  commenced  so 
late ;  and  when  he  left  it,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it  was  to 
study  for  the  bar.  My  father  visited  London  purposely 
to  see  him  settled  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and 
hoped  that  the  wilful  conduct  of  his  boyhood  was  foi 
ever  past,  and  that  he  would  now  become  an  honour  to 
his  family  and  to  his  profession.  Alas !  my  poor  father 
judged  from  his  wishes  rather  than  from  probability,  or 
he  would  have  entertained  fears  lest  the  errors  of  his 

that  he  would  be  left 
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to  seek  his  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  without  any 
control  over  his  actions.  Lewis  was  generous,  open- 
hearted,  and  fond  of  society ;  his  manners  were  affable, 
and  his  conversation  full  of  vivacity ;  and  such  a  youth, 
having  unhappily  no  steady  principle  to  guide  him,  was 
ready  to  fall  into  the  snares  laid  for  tjie  unwary.  So 
far  from  gaining  honours  in  his  profession,  he,  after  my 
fat)  icr's  departure,  scarcely  gave  it  a  day  s  serious  thought, 
hut  spent  li is  hours  in  the  fascinating  but  destructive 
vortex  of  dissipation.  The  intelligence  came  to  us  in  our 
quiet  abode  through  the  medium  of  an  old  friend,  whom 
my  father  had  requested  to  transmit  an  account  of  his 
son's  conduct,  so  far  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  its  effects  were  really  serious 
upon  the  minds  of  all.  My  dear  mother,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  better  in  health,  declined  once  more. 
Annette  said  but  little,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  felt 
deeply,  for  the  colour  was  seen  to  fade  from  her  cheek, 
and  her  smile  lost  its  happy  expression.  My  father 
vented  his  sorrow  in  anger  for  a  season ;  but  it  was  soon 
over,  and  he  set  out  to  expostulate  with  his  unworthy 
■on.  Of  my  own  feelings  I  shall  say  nothing ;  dearly  as 
I  loved  my  brother,  you  may  perhaps  imagine  them. 
But  our  distresses  were  increased  when  a  letter  from 
London  informed  us  that  my  ]x>or  father  had  found  my 
brother  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dent which  had  happened  to  him  whilst  engaged  in 
some  foolish  and  mischievous  exploit. 

4  The  culprit  was  brought  to  the  Woodlands  by  easy 
stages,  and  there  received,  notwithstanding  his  misde- 
meanours, nil  the  kindness  and  attention  affection  could 
bestow;  and  promises  of  amendment,  if  he  were  spared 
to  return  to  his  duties,  were  made  by  him  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  A  few  weeks'  careful  nursing  from  my- 
self and  Annette  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  left  us 
once  more,  though  not  till  my  father  luid  supplied  him 
with  the  means  to  liquidate  every  debt  he  had  contracted. 
For  a  short  period,  the  accounts  we  had  of  him  were 
highly  satisfactory ;  but  who  can  tell  how  soon  the  good 
resolves  of  those  who  have  no  strength  of  character  may 
be  overturned?  Again  he  was  drawn,  though  now  it 
was  step  by  step,  into  the  same  career  of  folly  and 
vice ;  and  this  time  the  news  came  to  us  from  his  own 
band,  whilst  he  (being  now  of  age)  was  the  occupant  of 
a  prison.  The  sum  which,  upon  inquiry,  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  procure  his  enlargement,  far  exceeded  that 
which  my  father  had  before  paid,  and  it  caused  him  much 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  procure  it ;  yet  he  did  so,  and 
thus  set  the  unhappy  young  man  at  liberty.  "  I.cwis," 
he  said,  as  he  leaned  feebly  on  his  arm  as  they  quitted 
his  late  abode  of  confinement,  "  if  you  make  any  further 
demands  upon  my  income,  I  shall  have  no  resource  but 
selling  the  Woodlands,  and  you  will  turn  me  and  your 
mother  in  old  age  out  of  our  peaceful  home.  But  I  cannot 
longer  trust  your  protestations,"  he  added,  "  therefore 
forbear  to  make  them."  Lewis  answered  only  by  tears ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  his  penitence  was  sincere,  though 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  resist  temptation. 

'  It  was  distressing  to  witness  the  effect  this  second 
proof  of  weakness  and  want  of  principle  in  my  brother 
had  upon  Annette.  She  had  felt  the  first  blow  severely  ; 
but  when  he  came,  helpless  and  ill,  to  claim  her  ten- 
derness, her  womanly  feelings  predominated,  and  she 
framed  all  the  excuses  which  affection  can  so  readily 
find  for  this  youthful  error,  trusting  that  it  would  not 
be  repeated.  But  now  the  case  was  different:  she 
began  to  see  the  character  of  liim  she  loved  in  its  true 
light,  and  the  certainty  that  she  could  not  find  happi- 
ness in  the  companionship  of  such  a  mind  came  with  it. 
The  constitution  of  Annette  had  always  been  delicate, 
and  her  mind  peculiarly  sensitive;  though  so  calm  and 
unruffled  was  her  general  demeanour,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  deemed  her  stoical.  Had  it  not  been  that 
her  principles  had  been  strengthened  by  a  judicious 
education — an  education  based  on  religion — she  certainly 
would  have  sunk  beneath  the  blow  which  was  given  to 
her  affections ;  but  piety  taught  her  to  submit,  and  for- 
titude enabled  her  to  bear,  those  otherwise  overwhelm- 


ing griefs.  Yet  that  she  suffered,  and  suffered  deeply, 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  dearly 
loved  her. 

'  One  serene  summer  evening,  some  months  subse- 
quent to  the  events  I  have  just  related,  Annette 
and  I  sat  together  in  a  little  apartment  which  formed 
one  of  the  gable-ends  of  our  house.  This  was  our  fa- 
vourite sitting-room,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  the  landscape  it  commanded,  and  because  it  faced 
the  west,  and  thus  afforded  us  a  view  of  the  setting 
sun.  My  kind  father  had  our  musical  instruments, 
drawing  and  writing  materials,  and  books,  removed 
there,  and  called  it  our  boudoir ;  and  as  my  mother's  ill 
health  confined  her  much  to  her  chamber,  and  my  father 
spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  in  his  farm,  we 
seldom  omitted  passing  a  few  hours  there  every  evening. 
I  recall  the  moments  I  spent  there  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause there  it  was  I  first  began  to  feel  a  relish  for  the 
refined  pursuits  I  have  since  experienced  so  much  gra- 
tification in  cultivating.  To  your  Cousin  Annette  I  owe 
that  relish ;  for,  till  her  arrival,  I  had  not  a  joy  beyond 
the  indulgence  of  those  instincts  which  belong  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  nature.  She  it  was  who  first  made 
me  feel  that  I  had  capacities  for  nobler  pleasures ;  and 
whatever  I  am,  intellectually  or  morally,  I  certainly 
owe  it  to  her.  But  I  diverge  from  the  subject  upon 
which  I  began.  We  were  sitting  as  usual  in  this  room 
— Annette  opposite  the  window,  which  opened  to  the 
ground,  that  she  might  catch  the  gentle  evening 
breeze,  and  I  before  the  piano,  whose  keys  I  had  been 
touching  to  some  lively  airs,  in  the  hope  of  raising  her 
drooping  spirits — when  I  was  startled,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed,  by  hearing  a  faint  shriek ;  and  turning  quickly 
to  ascertain  its  cause,  beheld  my  brother.  "  Lewis !"  'l 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment ;  but  I  was  pre- 
vented from  adding  more  by  his  supplicatory  look. 

"  As  you  love  me,  Ellen,  do  not  make  known  my  pre- 
sence to  any  one,"  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone. 

'  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  made  no  effort  to  leave  my 
seat  to  embrace  him  as  I  was  wont  to  do :  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Annette,  whose  pale  cheek  grew 
paler,  and  whose  bloodless  lips  gave  me  apprehensions 
that  she  would  swoon  under  the  sudden  shock  the  sight 
of  him  had  occasioned.  "Oh,  Lewis!"  1  cried,  and 
there  was  anger  I  know  in  my  tones,  "  how  could  you 
startle  us  thus  ?  See  how  you  have  alarmed  our  dear 
cousin." 

"  Have  I  alarmed  you,  Annette?"  he  inquired,  taking 
her  passive  hand.  "  Tray,  pardon  me,  but  I  knew  not 
how  to  see  you  alone  without  seeking  you  here." 

"  And  why  should  you  desire  to  see  us  alone  ?'* 
Annette  inquired,  now  regaining  her  self-possession; 
"  why  should  you  visit  your  father's  home  by  stealth?" 

"  Because  my  business  is  with  you  and  Ellen,"  was 
his  reply. 

*'  What  business  can  you  have  with  us  to  which  he  is 
not  privy  ?  "  she  demanded,  and  her  voice  grew  firmer, 
though  her  cheeks  and  lips  still  retained  their  ashy  hue. 

'Lewis  buried  his  face  in  his  hands;  he  could  not 
meet  Annette's  gaze ;  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense  as  to 
the  object  of  his  visit,  I  now  threw  my  arms  around 
him  and  wept 

"  I  deserve  to  be  treated  with  coldness,"  my  brother  at 
length  said.  "  I  deserve  reproaches,  but  1  cannot  bear 
them  from  you,  Annette,  whom  I  love  dearer  than  any 
object  earth  contains.  I  am  in  distress  :  do  not  add  to 
it  by  your  upbraidiugs,  or  I  will  uot  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences." 

"  Annette  has  not  upbraided  you,"  I  pleaded ;  for  I  wbs 
alarmed  at  the  import  of  his  words ;  "  we  both  love  you 
too  dearly  to  upbraid  you ;  but  tell  us  the  motive  for 
this  secret  visit?" 

'  Lewis  looked  in  the  face  of  my  cousin  before  he  ven- 
tured to  answer ;  but  judging  by  the  tears  which  filled 
her  eyes  that  she  was  softened,  he  made  answer  that  a 
very  distressing  affair  of  debt,  which  involved  his  honour, 
had  led  him  to  seek  their  intercession  with  his  father 
for  the  sum. 
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44 1  feared  this,"  Annette  exclaimed ;  "  but  to  accede 
to  your  request  is  impossible.  After  the  observations 
your  father  made  to  us,  as  well  as  to  you,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  last  large  sum,  would  you  that  we  should 
ask  him  to  quit  his  home  in  his  old  age,  and  beggar 
himself  for  your  sake  ? " 

"  Annette,  you  are  too  severe,"  Lewis  returned ;  "  I 
desire  not  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  but  a  muiU  sum  I  now 
want,  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds." 

44  That  is  too  large  a  sum  for  him  to  spare  just  now," 
I  interposed.  "  Oh,  Lewis !  what  shall  we  do ;  can  you 
not  put  it  off?" 

44  My  honour  is  involved  in  its  immediate  liquidation," 
was  his  reply. 

44  Lewis,  Lewis !"  Annette  exclaimed,  whilst  every 
feature  of  her  beautiful  face  was  convulsed  by  strong 
emotion,  "  I  too  clearly  see  the  evil  into  which  you  have 
fallen.    Well  may  you  shrink  from  personally  request- 
ing your  father  to  pay  these  miscalled  debts  of  honour." 
4 1  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "  Debts  of  honour,"  I 
I  repeated ;  "  are  not  all  debts  debts  of  honour  ?"  I  asked, 
I  for  I  really  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  the 
phrase.  * 

44  No,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  answered.  "  The  debt  a 
man  incurs  for  value  received  is  not  so  termed.  It  is  one 
contracted  at  the  gaming-table  or  betting-race,  for  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  do  not  force  payment."  Site 
spoke  with  a  tone  of  bitterness  unusual  to  her,  and  rose, 
as  she  did  so,  to  quit  the  room. 

*  Lewis  seized  her  hand  to  detain  her.  "  You  shall  not 
leave  me  thus,  Annette,"  he  cried ;  44  I  cannot  endure 


44 1  will  return  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  replied,  gently 
disengaging  herself  from  his  grasp. 

4 1  could  see  that  she  was  struggling  forcibly  with  her 
feelings,  and  I  whispered  in  my  brother's  car,  14  Let  her 
go."  He  resisted  no  longer,  and  she  hurried  from  the 
apartment. 

44  Do  yon  think  that  Annette  really  loves  me?"  Lewis 
abruptly  asked  when  we  were  alone. 

44 1  am  sure  she  does,"  was  my  reply ;  44  but  she  is 
grieved  at  your  conduct." 

44  Do  you  think  she  can  forgive  the  past?"  he  further 
asked. 

44  If  there  is  hope  of  amendment  for  the  future,  I  be- 
lieve she  can  and  will,"  I  returned. 

44  Dear  Ellen,  you  make  me  happy  by  that  assurance," 
he  pursued ;  44  for,  believe  me,  though  I  have  erred  in 
many  ways,  I  cau  never  cease  to  love  her." 

4  After  a  few  minutes'  absence,  Annette  reappeared. 
Her  aspect  was  now  calmer,  and  her  step  less  trepi- 
dated.  She  bore  in  her  hand  a  little  casket  of  curious 
and  antique  workmanship,  and  proffering  it  to  my 
brother,  she  gently  said.  44  Lewis,  this  is  all  the  worldly 
wealth  I  possess,  or  shall  possess  until  I  become  of  age ; 
and  I  give  it  to  you  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  the  last 
time  you  will  ever  have  a  debt  of  honour  to  pay.  In 
itself  it  is  a  bauble,"  she  added,  opening  it,  and  display- 
ing a  beautiful  set  of  pearls ;  44  but  I  valued  it  for  my 
mother's  sake,  whose  dying  gift  it  was.  With  this 
addition,"  site  proceeded,  drawing  a  ring  set  with  dia- 
monds from  her  finger— 44  with  this  addition,  the  sale 
will,  I  think,  cover  your  debt ;  and  if  it  cure  you  of  the 
ruinous  vice  of  gambling,  I  shall  think  the  price  but 
trifling."  • 

4  Lewis  was  for  some  moments  unable  to  speak,  and 
Annette  sat  down,  and  leaned  lier  head  upon  her  open 
palms,  as  if  to  cool  the  fever  of  her  throbbing  temples. 
I  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  and  I  did  so  by  in- 
treating  my  brother  not  to  suffer  his  cousin  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  in  vain.  He  appeared  struggling  with  his 
feelings,  and  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  accept  of  the 
proffered  aid  ;  but  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed 
for  want  of  the  money  at  length  overcame  all  scruples, 
and  taking  the  casket  from  the  table  on  which  she  had 
placed  it,  and  kneeling  before  the  generous  donor,  ho 
uttered  a  wild  burst  of  gratitude.  44 1  take  them,  dearest 
Annette,"  he  said  with  passionate  earnestness,  44  but  only 


to  deprive  you  of  them  for  a  season ;  I  will  redeem  them 
if  I  lack  sustenance  to  do  it,  and  I  will  swear  that  it  shall 
be  the  last  time  I  will  commit  the  vice  which  has  cost 
you  such  a  pang." 

44  Nay,  swear  uot,"  Annette  hastily  interposed,  as  he 
was  about  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  bible  which  stood  in 
an  adjoining  bookcase.  44  If  you  have  not  strength  of 
mind  to  keep  a  solemn  promise,  you  will  not  regard  an 
oath  ;  swear  not ;  I  will  take  your  word— farewell."  As 
she  concluded,  she  again  arose,  as  if  to  hasten  his  depar- 
ture. Lewis  passionately  embraced  us  both,  and  stole 
away  like  a  culprit  from  his  father's  home,  when,  reseat- 
ing herself,  Annette  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and 
wept  upon  my  shoulder  more  unrestrainedly  than  I  had 
ever  before  beheld  her. 

4  Not  having  further  application  for  money,  and  not 
hearing  of  any  fresh  misconduct  on  the  part  of  my 
brother,  my  parents  fondly  hoped  that  he  had  gvowu 
wiser,  and  more  steady,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
ventured  to  express  their  wishes  to  Annette  that  the 
long  anticipated  union  might  take  place.  She  was,  they 
pleaded,  just  verging  on  one-and-twenty,  ho  a  twelve- 
month older;  and  they  thought  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  confirm  his  good  resolutions  would  be  to  place 
him  in  the  constant  association  of  such  a  mind  as  hers. 
His  ardent  affection  for  her,  they  said,  would  deter  him 
from  falling  into  those  vices  to  which  he  was  at  present 
exposed,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  lonely ;  and  her 
society  would  make  that  of  the  vicious  no  longer  desir- 
able. Annette  listened  to  their  pleadings  with  many 
tears.  44  Alas  !"  she  returned,  44  my  own  heart  pleads 
with  you  ;  for  I  will  not  deny  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  occurred,  he  is  still  dear  to  me ;  but  my  con- 
science is  altogether  at  variance  with  it.  I  cannot  sec 
that  I  should  act  rightly  to  rush  into  a  connexion  of  so 
serious  a  nature  with  one  from  whom  I  cannot  expect 
happiness ;  one  whom  I  feel  to  be  altogether  unfitted  for 
my  companion  for  life ;  and  yet  it  grieves  me  beyond  ex- 
pression to  say  this  to  you— you  who  have  been  to  me 
as  parents,  and  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can 
never  repay." 

44  You  have,  by  your  affection,  more  than  repaid  any 
kindness  that  has  been  shown  you,  my  dear  girl,"  re- 
turned my  mother,  tenderly  embracing  her  ;  "and could 
I  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  would  risk  your  hap- 
piness by  a  union  with  Lewis,  I  would  not  urge  it  for 
kingdoms  ;  but  I  am  confident  it  will  not  be  so.  Your 
influence  would  be  so  great  with  my  erring  son,  that 
you  would  mould  him  to  j'our  w  ishes ;  your  example 
would  animate,  your  precepts  would  guide ;  nay,  I  am 
sure  you  would  sjoij  find  him  all  you  could  desire." 

*  Annette  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  my  poor 
mother  by  a  reply ;  but  I  saw  that  she  was  unconvinced. 
I  could  not  at  the  time  enter  into  her  motives  and  feel- 
ings ;  I  even  thought  her  unkind,  aud  wanting  in  affec- 
tion. My  own  romantic  ideas— fed  as  they  had  been 
by  the  tales  of  fiction  I  had  read — imagined  it  to  be  a 
delightful  event  to  marry  a  man  whom  it  would  be  my 
task  to  lead  into  the  paths  of  virtue  :  1  pictured  the 
powerful  influence  my  entire  devotion  to  him  would 
have  over  lus  conduct ;  in  short,  I  thought  like  a  love- 
sick heroine  of  romance,  who  deems  it  her  destiny  to 
wed  and  reform  a  rake :  hut  far  different  ideas  dwelt  in 
my  cousin's  well-balanced  mind.  She  had  early  been 
taught  to  form  her  judgment  by  her  reason  rather  than 
by  her  wishes,  and  in  the  present  instance  that  reason 
told  her  that  the  probabilities  were  against  her.  Her 
further  knowledge  of  my  brother's  character  reveak-d 
its  weakness,  and  she  saw  it  was  too  late  to  correct 
an  error  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  education  had 
fostered. 

4  When  Lewis  next  paid  us  a  visit,  no  mention  was 
made  of  our  having  met  since  we  parted  from  him  after 
his  indisposition.  He  came  by  the  express  desire  of  my 
mother,  to  plead  hie  cause  in  person  ;  for  she  felt  certain 
that  Annette  could  not  long  resist  his  intrcaties,  though 
she  was  proof  against  her  arguments;  but  she  little 
knew  the  heart  of  her  high-principled  niece.  Accus- 
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tomed  to  be  wholly  guided  by  fueling  herself,  she-  ima- 
gined not  that  any  but  the  heartiest  and  stoical  could 
act  otherwises  thus  «lic  still  dwelt  upon  the  thought, 
and  soothed  herself  into  a  temporary  happiness. 

'  Annette,  my  brother,  and  I,  were  seated  one  evening, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  apartment  I  before  men- 
tioned, when  Lewis  reverted  to  the  events  which  had 
occurred  when  last  we  met  there.  "  Dear  Annette,"  he 
said,  addressing  bis  cousin,  "I  have  not  forgotten  the 
evening  when  I  parted  from  you  in  this  room,  nor  the 
sacrifice  you  made  to  relieve  me  from  my  difficulties. 
I  hoped  to  have  returned  you  the  gems  ere  this,  hut  I 
really  have  not  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  to  redeem 
them." 

"  The  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value,  Lewis," 
she  made  answer ;  "  1  have  scarcely  given  them  a  thought 
since  I  placed  them  in  your  hands  j  but  I  must  own  I 
have  often  and  anxiously  desired  to  know  whether  the 

Jimmise  you  gave  me  on  the  receipt  of  them  lias  been 
aithfully  kept." 

'  As  Annette  spoke,  I  turned  an  eager  glance  towards 
my  brotlier,  that  I  might  read  on  his  countenance,  which 
I  knew  to  be  a  bad  dissembler,  the  answer  to  the  im- 
plied question,  and,  to  my  bitter  disappointment,  I  saw 
the  colour  heighten  on  his  cheek.  He  liesitated,  and 
that  hesitation  revealed  the  harrowing  truth. 

"  If  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  strong  temp- 
tations, the  fault  Ues  at  your  door,  Annette."  lie  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  gaiety  I  could  see  he  did  not  feel ; 
M  for  you  know  you  would  not  permit  me  to  bind  my- 
self to  the  fulfilment  by  an  oath." 

•Annette  rose  from  her  seat  in  great  agitation. 
"  Lewis,"  she  said,  as  she  passed  him  to  quit  the  room, 
"  if  you  could  break  a  promise  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  would  not  regard  any  bond,  however  I 
sacred ;  nor  can  I  place  confidence  in  you  more." 

'  I  stood  for  some  moments  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
amazement ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  door  had  closed  upon 
her,  and  her  receding  footsteps  had  died  upon  my  ear, 
that  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  speak.  "  Oh !  my 
brother,"  I  cried,  and  I  threw  myself  in  a  passion  of 
grief  upon  his  shoulder,  44 1  fear  you  have,  by  this  con- 
fession, severed  the  last  link  which  bound  Annette  to 
you." 

w  Would  you  hare  bad  me  teU  her  a  lie?"  he  almost 
fiercely  demanded. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  I  returned,  weeping  bitterly ;  "  but 
have  you  nothing  to  plead  in  extenuation  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Surely  it  was  the  act  of  an  unguarded  moment ;  you 
are  not — you  cannot  be — a  confirmed  gamester." 

"  You  are  more  willing  to  extenuate  my  faults  than 
your  cousin  is,  Ellen,"  he  evasively  answered. 

M  I  know  you  better  than  she  does,"  I  interposed.  "  I 
know  that  you  are  not  really  vicious.  I  know  that  you 
have  been  led  into  evil  by  others.  Bnt  you  will  break 
off  these  habits,  my  brother,"  I  passionately  pursued  ; 
"  you  will  yet  become  worthy  of  Annette,  and  wc  shall 
all  be  happy." 

'  Elated  with  the  prospect  my  imagination  had  con- 
jured up,  I  sought  my  cousin's  chamber.  I  found  her 
kneeling  beside  her  bed  ;  but  she  arose  as  I  entered,  and 
I  perceived  that  although  there  were  the  traces  of  tears 
upon  her  cheek,  she  was  now  calm  and  composed. 
"  Dearest  Annette,"  I  exclaimed,  advancing  and  fold- 
ing her  in  a  sisterly  embrace — "  dearest  Annette,  you 
havo  been  offering  up  petitions  for  my  dear  but  erring 
brother?" 

"  I  have  been  praying  for  strength  for  my  own  weak 
heart,  dear  Ellen,"  was  her  reply. 
"  But  you  will  forgive  him  ? "  I  pleaded ;  "  you  will  not 
',  withdraw  your  affection  wholly  from  him?" 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  she  returned,  "  your  love  for  Lewis 
induces  you  to  be  unjust  towards  me.  You  think  me 
unkind  when  I  am  acting  as  duty  prompts.  It  is  an 
easy  task  to  forgive  him ;  I  would  it  were  as  easy  to 
withdraw  my  affections  from  him ;  but  I  cannot— no,  I 
dare  not— unite  myself  to  a 
spoke  in  so  ' 


calm  a  tone,  I  felt  it  would  be  useless,  nay,  wrong,  to 
say  more.  From  that  hour  I  saw  that  her  resolution 
was  taken  to  resist  all  further  importunity,  and  I  for- 
bore to  make  it. 

'  lie  wis,  seeing  that  every  hope  of  gaining  his  cousin'* 
consent  to  a  union  was  over,  quitted  the  Woodlands  on 
the  morrow,  leaving  my  mother  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  failure  of  her  plans.  I  am  pained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Bhc  reproached  Annette,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  be  responsible  for  any 
excesses  tlte  young  man  might  be  afterwards  led  into, 
because  she  had  opposed  the  only  means  of  reform i 
Annette  bore  this  injustice  with  her  usual  sweetness;  it 
did  not  cause  her  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty ;  but 
it  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  her  naturally  delicate 
frame.  She  became  seriously  ill ;  and  when  my  father, 
in  alarm,  called  in  medical  aid,  change  of  air  and  scene 
was  prescribed  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  an 
early  grave.  My  mother's  grief  and  anxiety  was  now 
as  intense  for  her  niece  as  it  had  been  for  her  son.  My 
father  conveyed  her  immediately  to  a  little  retired  wa- 
tering-place in  the  same  county,  leaving  me  to  be  her 
companion  and  nurse ;  for  my  mother  was  too  ill  to  quit 
her  home,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  required  his  pre- 
sence to  calm.  In  this  peaceful  retreat  I  strove  to  divert 
my  cousin's  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  the  past  by 
every  means  affection  could  suggest ;  and  I  was  happy 
to  observe  favourable  symptoms  of  returning  health, 
when  a  fresh  incident  occurred  wldch  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  both. 

'  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  having  formerly  been 
the  parsonage,  was  contiguous  to  the  village  church- 
yard, and  tliis  spot  became  Annette's  favourite  place  of 
resort.  It  was  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  and  the 
season  being  particularly  fine,  we  would  sit  here  for 
hours — Annette  usually  occupied  with  her  needle,  whilst 
I  read  aloud  from  one  of  our  favourite  authors.  We  hod, 
however,  from  some  cause,  forsaken  our  usual  haunt 
for  several  days,  when,  on  our  return,  I  discovered  that 
a  new  grave  had  been  dug  near  to  the  bank  on  which 
wc  usually  sat,  and  fearing  that  the  sight  might  tend  to 
throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  my  cousin's  spirits,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  change  our  position  for  oae  on  the 
other  side  of  the  church.  Annette  consented ;  but,  ere 
she  quitted  the  spot,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  medita- 
tion over  the  new-raised  mound.  It  was  on  infant's  last 
resting-place,  and  fancy  pictured  the  grief  of  the  be- 
reaved mother,  which  we  each  thought  we  could  con- 
ceive. I  led  her  away,  and  after  finding  a  convenient 
seat,  took  up  my  book,  and  strove  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion by  reading.  Thus  we  remained  for  some  consider- 
able time,  when  indications  of  an  approaching  'atorm 
warned  us  to  make  our  retreat  to  the  house.  As  we 
were  closing  the  gate,  I  instinctively  cast  my  eyes.  In 
the  direction  of  the  new-made  grave,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  and  alarmed  to  perceive  a  female  figure* 
lying  upon  it  as  if  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  She  was 
evidently  very  youthful,  but  her  deep  mourning  habili- 
ments bespoke  her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  child,  and 
that  the  intensity  of  her  feelings  had  deprived  ber  of 
consciousness,  was  the  conclusion  I  naturally  drew.  No 
person  being  within  sight  whose  assistance  we  could 
solicit,  we  applied  the  only  remedy  we  had  at  hand, 
which  was  our  smelling  salts ;  but  this  failing  in  effect, 
I  in  treated  my  cousin  to  remain,  whilst  I  ran  to  our 
lodgings  for  aid.  The  fainting  lady  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  house,  where  she  was  instantly  recog- 
nised by  our  landlady  as  the  daughter  of  the  curate, 
upon  which  the  venerable  pastor  was  promptly  sent  for. 
lie  came  accompanied  by  a  medical  attendant ;  but  It 
was  some  hours  before  animation  could  be  restored  to 
the  invalid,  who  had,  it  appeared,  left  her  sick-bed  un- 
known to  her  friends,  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  departed 
child.  Even  when  consciousness  was  restored,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  remove  her  at  present,  and  as  Mrs 
Jones,  our  landlady,  had  a  spare  apartment,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  she  should  occupy  it  till  she  became  suffl- 
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*  The  singular  beauty,  extreme  youth,  and  melancholy 
situation  of  the  invalid,  awakened  a  powerful  interest  in 
hoth  mine  and  Annettes  breasts,  and  we  found  Mrs 
Jones  nothing  loath  to  reveal  all  she  knew  concerning 
her.  "  Miss  Lucy  had  been,"  she  said,  "  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  light-hearted  girl  in  the  village,  till  she 
visited  a  relation  in  London,  where  she  unhappily  met 
with  a  worthless  young  man  of  family,  whom  she  mar- 
ried without  her  father's  consent.  His  friends,  he  said, 
were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  her.  and  he  was  too  poor 
to  support  her  as  he  could  wish,  so  he  kept  her  in  a  little 
mean  lodging,  and,  it  was  believed,  neglected  her  very 
shamefully,  though  she  would  never  own  it.  She  at  last 
became  so  ill,  that  she  wrote  to  her  father,  and  asked 
permission  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  in  her  native 
village,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  her  health.  The  poor 
old  gentleman."  Mrs  Jones  continued,  "was  almost 
heart-broken  to  sec  the  change  which  two  years'  absence 
had  made  in  his  child,  yet  he  received  her  with  great 
kindness,  and  promised  to  overlook  her  disobedience ; 
but.  poor  thing,"  she  added,  "  I  fear  she  has  come  here 
to  die ;  she  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since 
she  has  been  amongst  us,  and  the  death  of  her  infant, 
which  was  always  sickly,  will  probably  hasten  it* 

u  I  trust  not,"  Annette  and  I  simultaneously  ex- 
claimed; "we  will  try  what  kindness  and  sympathy 
can  effect,  for  woman  alone  can  fully  enter  into  the  sor- 
rows which  her  own  sex  endure." 

*  My  cousin,  weak  and  ill  as  she  herself  was,  insisted 
upon  sharing  the  task  of  nursing  the  unfortunate  young 
creature  who  was  thus  thrown  so  singularly  upon  our 
care.  She  said  that,  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  others,  tended  to  wean  her  thoughts  from  her  own 
sorrows,  and  consequently  had  a  beneficial  effect.  The 
good  old  man  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warmest 
terms ;  but  nothing  could  equal  the  thankfulness  of  the 
gentle  sufferer ;  she  seemed  to  regard  us  as  angels  sent 
from  heaven  to  minister  to  her  comfort.  The  fault  she 
had  committed,  in  having  taken  so  important  a  step  in 
life  as  the  choice  of  a  partner  without  the  sanction  of 
her  judicious  parent,  had  humbled  her  spirit,  and  she 
now  meekly  submitted  to  every  trial,  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  deeming  it  but  the  just  recompense  for  her 
offences.  Annette's  soothing  tenderness  had  reasoned 
her  even  into  calmness  at  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  she 
now  acknowledged  that  it  was  taken  in  wisdom  and  in 
love  %.  but  though  each  day  endeared  us  more  and  more 
to  our  interesting  charge,  we  were  convinced  that  she 
was  not  long  for  this  world.  It  was  still  deemed 
improper  to  remove  her,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I 
feared  the  effect  of  the  excitement  upon  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  Annette,  I  should  have  been  desirous  that 
she  should  remain  with  us.  Conscious  that  her  end  was 
approaching,  she  grew  very  communicative.  It  seemed 
to  afford  her  pleasure  to  talk  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
still  loved  with  unabated  ardour,  though  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  (as  Mrs  Jones  intimated)  grown  neglectful. 
She  now  requested  her  father  to  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  it  was  her  wish  to  see  him  if  possible  ere  she 
died.  The  pastor  promised  to  comply,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  a  letter  arrived,  which  informed  her  that 
he  would  be  with  her  on  the  morrow.  She  read  aloud 
a  few  paasages  from  it,  which  she  said  proved  his  affec- 
tion for  her  was  unchanged,  and  then  she  proceeded  to 
extenuate  his  conduct  by  remarking,  that  to  have  ac- 
knowledged his  marriage  would  have  ruined  his  fortune 
for  life,  but  that  she  was  sure  he  intended  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  he  could  see  that  it  would  be  prudent  My 
cousin  and  I  had  our  fears  to  the  contrary,  but  we  said 
nothing  which  could  lead  the  unfortunate  girl  to  sur- 
mise them,  feeling  assured  that  it  would  only  add  to  her 
distress. 

'  The  morrow  came,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of 
the  anticipated  meeting  upon  the  sensitive  frame  of  the 
invalid,  that  we  feared  it  would  hasten  her  dissolu- 
tion. In  the  evening,  the  pastor,  Annette,  and  I,  were 
seated  around  her  bed,  whilst  the  former  read  a  portion 

Lucy  listened  with  deep  in- 


terest to  the  words  of  life  which  tell  from  the  lips  of  her 
venerable  parent;  but  we  could  not  but  perceive  that  her 
ear  was  ever  and  anon  strained  to  catch  sonic  distant 
sound.  At  length  the  noise  of  carriage-wheels  in  the 
front  of  the  house  arretted  the  attention  of  all.  The 
eyes  of  the  dying  girl  lighted  up  >vfth  an  almost  un- 
earthly brightness,  and  her  pale  cheek  grew  flushed. 
"  It  is  he,"  she  faintly  murmured  ;  "  I  shall  see  him  once 
again  ;"  and  as  she  spoke,  Mrs  Jones  gently  opened  the 
chamber  door,  and  whispered  that  Mr  Lawson  had  ar- 
rived, and  begged  to  be  admitted  immediately.  My 
cousin  and  I  arose  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  ere  we  could 
effect  our  purpose,  the  stranger  entered.  "  Oh,  Lucy,  do 
I  find  you  thus  !"  he  exclaimed  as  he  rushed  towards  the 
bed.  A  wild  shriek  met  my  ear  as  he  spoke ;  but  it 
was  not  from  the  invalid  -,  she  had  sunk  fainting  upon 
her  pillow,  from  which  she  had  by  a  great  effort  arisen 
to  embrace  him ;  but  it  was  from  Annette,  who,  in  the 
stranger  and  the  husband  of  Lucy,  recognised  my  brother 
Lewis.  1  was  too  much  agitated  to  notice  his  features  -, 
nor  had  his  voice,  choked  as  it  was  by  emotion,  struck 
me  as  familiar ;  but  surprised  that  my  cousin,  who  was 
so  distinguished  for  presence  of  mind,  should  betray  such 
weakness,  I  led  her  from  the  room  to  the  chamber  we 
jointly  occupied,  and  when  there,  the  whole  truth  was 
shortly  revealed  to  me.  Annette's  first  action  was  to 
throw  herself  on  her  knees  and  utter  a  thanksgiving 
that  she  had  escaped  the  horror  which  would  have 
awaited  her  had  she  consented  to  the  proposed  union 
with  Lewis  5  then  throwing  her  arms  around  me,  she 
wept  convulsively.  I  said  not  a  word  to  comfort  her.  I 
was  stupified  ;  nor  could  I  really  believe  that  my  brother 
had  deceived  the  unsuspicious  Lucy  by  a  marriage  under 
a  false  name,  and  that  he  could  be  so  depraved  as  to 
seek  an  alliance  with  his  cousin  at  the  same  time,  not- 
withstanding that  Annette  assured  me  her  heart  had  too 
fondly  cherished  his  image  for  her  eyes  to  be  mistaken. 
Our  first  impulse  was  to  return  home  immediately ;  but 
we  could  not  forsake  the  dying  girl,  who  hod  now  a  still 
closer  hold  upon  our  affections.  The  task  of  adminis- 
tering to  her  comfort  was,  however,  over ;  she  lived  but 
to  embrace  her  erring  husband,  and  when  next  we  be- 
held her,  it  was  in  the  long  sleep  from  which  no  voice 
of  kindness  could  awaken  her. 

*  I  must  be  brief  with  this  part  of  my  relation,'  Mrs 
Stanley  resumed,  'for  the  recollections  are  too  much 
for  me,  even  at  this  distance  of  time.  Annette  avoided 
a  meeting  with  Lewis ;  but  I  had  an  interview  with 
him  of  a  most  painful  nature  ere  we  quitted  the  village, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  do  in  great  haste,  in  conse- 
quence of  receiving  intelligence  that  the  communication 
of  the  event  had  had  an  alarming  effect  on  the  health 
of  my  poor  mother.  She  died  broken-hearted — the 
victim  of  her  son's  misconduct  and  her  own  mistaken 
views  of  kindness ;  and  she  saw  her  fault  when  too  late 
to  remedy  it.  It  was  an  awful  lesson  ;  one  I  can  never 
forget ;  but  I  trust  I  have  profited  by  it 

'  The  death  of  my  mother  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  your  grandfather,  and  he  became  an  altered 
man.  He  no  longer  took  delight  in  his  farm  or  his 
grounds,  and  at  length  resolved  to  dispose  of  the 
Woodlands,  and  take  up  his  residence  once  more  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  Annette  and  I  left  the  beloved 
haunts  of  our  childhood  with  regret ;  but  we  were  wil- 
ling to  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  comfort.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  in  town,  I  became  engaged  to  Mr  Stanley ; 
and  as  my  cousin  frequently  declared  to  me  that  she 
would  never  marry,  I  left  my  father  to  her  care.  Her 
health  still  remained  delicate,  yet  she  devoted  all  her 
energies  to  his  comfort  and  happiness,  striving  to  sub- 
due her  own  griefs,  that  she  might  lighten  the  load 
which  oppressed  him,  and  becoming  to  him  as  a  daugh- 
ter. I  should  here  inform  you,  that  my  erring  brother 
left  the  country  soon  after  the  news  of  my  mother's 
death  reached  him.  He  had  never  liked  his  profession ; 
and  the  offer  of  a  situation,  which  would  take  him 
abroad,  being  made  at  the  time,  he  gladly  accepted  of 
it   He  doubtless  thought  that  be  had  1 
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to  his  family ;  but  there  was  not  one  member  who  would 
not  have  received  him,  and  forgiven  the  J«-it,  though 
Annette  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  become  his  wife. 
But  he  left  us  without  an  adieu,  and  the  next  intelli- 
gence we  had  of  him  was  an  account  of  his  death.  This 
was  a  fresh  shock  to  our  feelings ;  but  it  was  softened 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  assurances  we  received  of  his 
penitence,  iu  a  few  lines  penned  to  Annette  on  his 
dying  bed. 

'  My  father  did  not  long  survive  his  wife  and  son, 
and  then  Annette  took  up  her  residence  under  my 
roof;  and  happy  was  I  to  have  so  able  an  adviser,  and 
so  steady  a  friend.  She  has  since  refused  many  eligible 
offers  of  marriage;  the  memory  of  her  first  and  only, 
but  unfortunate  attachment,  l>eing,  I  believe,  the  cause. 
But  you,  my  children,  have  benefited  by  her  choice ; 
and,  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  her  kind  and 
judicious  instructions,  will,  I  trust,  strive  to  emulate 
her  virtues.  And  now,  my  dear  Fanny/  she  added, 
turning  to  her  youngest  daughter,  *  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  ?  The  tale  has  been,  as  1  led  you  to  e.X|>ect,  a 
sad  one— one  which  has  drawn  tears  from  those  eyes 
which  seldom  weep  ;  but  if  it  teach  you  the  superiority 
a  well-regulated  mind  has  over  weakness  and  inde- 
cision, and  lead  you  to  aim  at  the  possession  of  that 
superiority,  I  shall  not  have  related  it  in  vain.' 


LOITERINGS  IN  FRANCE  — 1844. 

LYONS  TO  AVIGNON. 

We  spent  about  a  week  in  Lyons,  every  day  making  an 
excursion  to  some  spot  of  interest  or  beauty  in  the 
neighbourhood;  among  others,  to  L'llc  Uarbe,  a  small 

I  island  in  the  Saone,  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  town. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  the  Rhone,  being  generally  steep,  and  well 
clothed  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  they  arc  likewise 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  white  and  pretty  villas. 
The  Saone,  a  broad  and  massive  stream,  crossed  by 
numerous  suspension-bridges,  is  comparatively  slow  in  i 

',  its  current,  and  permits  the  daily  navigation  of  stcam- 

;  vessels  as  far  as  Chalons,  a  stage  onward  to  Paris.  The 
Rhone,  into  which  this  fine  river  falls  immediately  be- 
low Lyons,  is  very  different  in  appearance.  About  twice 
the  size  of  the  Saone,  it  flows  hurriedly  past  the  quays 
of  Lyons,  as  if  fearful  of  losing  a  moment  in  the  long 
journey  before  it,  and  this  busy  headlong  character  it 
seems  to  possess  from  its  cradle  in  Switzerland  almost 

I  to  its  grave  in  the  Mediterranean. 

My  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Rhone  had  been 
made  upon  I.ake  Leman,  where  its  waters,  as  they 
escape  past  Geneva,  are  beautifully  blue.  At  Lyons, 
and  all  the  way  downward,  this  remarkable  tint  has 
disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  dirty  white  colour,  arising 
most  likely  from  the  chalky  bottom  over  which  it  occa- 
sionally rushes  in  its  course.  Although  augmented 
by  the  Saone,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  Rhine  in  point 
of  size,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  commercial 
importance.  Its  great  misfortune  is  its  rapidity  of  cur- 
rent, by  which  a  regular  traffic  to  and  fro  is  greatly 
retarded.  Steam-vessels  go  down  from  Lyons  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed— sixteen  miles  an  hour  being  com- 
mon— and  they  are  consequently  well  laden  with  pas- 
sengers ;  but  in  coming  up,  their  engines  have  a  weary 
drag  against  the  stream,  and  the  passage  is  so  tedious 
that  few  travellers  adopt  it. 

Our  object  being  to  visit  some  places  of  interest  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  we  went  on  board  of  a 
steam-vessel  which  plied  from  the  quay  of  Lyons,  and 
started  at  the  convenient  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon: 
as  the  greater  number  of  boats  set  out  at  three  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  reach  Marseilles  at  night — a  run  of 
about  two  hundred  miles — we  considered  ourselves  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  our  choice.  It  being  only  about 
fifteen  years  since  steamers  plied  on  the  Rhone,  and  as 
they  yet  remain  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
companies,  the  vessels  have  little  to  recommend  them  as 


comfortable  means  of  conveyance.  That  in  which  we 
started  was,  as  is  usual  in  France,  somewhat  dirty,  and 
crowded  with  a  miscellaneous  company,  occupied  in 
drinking  coffee,  smoking,  and  spitting.  Fortunately, 
we  succeeded  in  securing  seats  on  deck,  under  an  awn- 
ing, and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  obliging  steward, 
made  ourselves  tolerably  comfortable  during  the  day'* 
journey.  The  mild  air,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
vessel,  was  pleasant ;  the  sunny  banks  flew  past  us  like 
an  ever-shifting  picture  j  and  the  hope  of  what  we  were 
to  see  in  the  south,  added  a  relish  to  our  sensation*. 
Here  and  there  we  came  abreast  of  a  town,  and  after  a 
short  stay,  shot  again  ahead.  Occasionally,  also,  the  , 
vessel  passed  beneath  the  extended  platform  of  a  stwpen- 
sion-bridge,  and  the  number  of  new  bridge*  of  this  de- 
scription we  saw  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  showed  tliat  . 
here,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  France,  improvement  ; 
is  steadily  advancing.  The  banks  of  the  river,  though 
considerably  less  romantic  than  those  of  the  Rhine,  are 
not  by  any  means  spiritless.  Besides  a  few  old-fashioned 
towns,  there  are  some  castles  on  peaked  heights,  as 
rugged  and  ruined  as  an  artist  could  desire  :  there  arc- 
likewise  some  good  snatches  of  precipice  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  river  j  and  over  the  heads  of  tall 
poplars,  on  the  left  bank,  are  obtained  striking  prospects 
of  the  hills  of  Dauphiny,  and  beyond  them,  rising  in 
Alpine  grandeur,  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Savoy. 

At  Valence,  about  half-way  down  the  river,  we  left  : 
the  steamer,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  little  unpre-  ' 
tending  inn— the  Hotel  du  Nord — where  an  old  woman.  , 
the  hostess,  never  seemed  tired  of  showing  us  acts  of 
kindness.    Departing  in  the  morning  from  this  agreeable 
hostel,  we  were  again  on  the  river,  in  another  steamer 
bnund  for  the  south,  and  were  by  it  carried  through 
fully  more  picturesque  scenery  than  on  the  preredimr 
day.  Towards  the  afternoon,  however,  the  banks  ehrun-k  1 
in  altitude.   We  had  left  the  Ccvenncs  on  the  right  and  > 
the  hills  of  Dauphiny  on  the  left  considerably  behind, 
and  were  entering  upon  a  new  tract  of  country,  in  which  \ 
mulberry-trees  began  to  make  their  appearance,  cofl- 
I  elusive  evidence  that  we  had  reached  the  southern 
division  of  France,  in  which  silk  is  one  of  the  staple 
prodncts. 

Interested  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  with  these 
and  other  novelties,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  > 
involved  unhappily  contributed  to  destroy  everything 
like  gratification.  The  vessel,  though  large,  and  not 
without  elegance  in  some  of  its  furnishings,  was  a  scene 
of  filth  and  confusion.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pre- 
serve order.  High  and  low,  irrespective  of  fares,  were 
commingled  according  to  fancy  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel, 
and  luggage  and  merchandise  were  strewed  about  In 
everj-  direction.  All  this  hubbub,  however,  was  only  a 
little  droll.  The  terrible  thing  was  the  heat.  The  deck 
had  no  awning,  and  the  sun  glared  down  upon  us  like  a 
consuming  fire.  Seated  on  boxes  and  carpet-bags,  our 
only  shelter  was  our  umbrellas,  which  we  managed  to  ( 
hold  up  in  the  throng,  and  beneath  which,  as  I  found  | 
from  a  pocket  thermometer,  the  heat  was  88  degrees.  | 
As  we  advanced,  shooting  along  from  point  to  point,  the 
vessel  seemed  as  if  leaving  behind  all  that  was  fresh, 
green,  and  beautiful,  and  entering  on  a  hot  and  suf- 
focating desert.  The  limestone  hills  and  cliffs  which 
at  intervals  bounded  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  with 
the  towns  and  houses  which  were  perched  on  their  sides, 
or  nestled  at  their  base,  appeared  as  if  suffering  under  a 
process  of  roasting.  The  whole  earth  was  assuming1  a 
supernatural,  whitey-brown  aspect  To  an  imaginative 
mind,  the  vessel  seemed  freighted  on  a  voyage  to  Pan- 
demonium—was already  within  the  ash-pit  of  a  scorch- 
ing furnace. 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  anticipated  a 
termination  to  thU  terrific  torture  by  a  speedy  arrival 
at  Avignon,  whicn  was  announced  to  be  at  hand.  Ccr-  , 
tain  ancient  and  well-baked  gray  turrets  were  seen  on 
the  horizon,  over  the  heads  of  some  drooping  willows ; 
and.  turning  into  a  branch  of  the  river  towards  the  left,  , 
we  were,  to  our  great  joy,  brought  in  front  of  Aviguon. 
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or  more  properly  an  old  decayed  wall,  within  which  it 
was  said  the  town  would  be  found.  In  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  aid  of  a  calcche  in  waiting,  we  were  conducted 
within  the  walls  of  thin  curious  old  city,  and  had  dived 
into  the  comparatively  cool  recedes  of  what  we  discovered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  inns  in  France.  There  was  then, 
after  all,  yet  a  spot  in  the  world  where  one  could  freely 
breathe.  After  our  lengthened  sufferings  in  the  intense 
sunshine,  the  darkened  apartments  of  the  Hotel  d'Europe 
were  taken  possession  of  with  unbounded  delight 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  when  kings  were  at  liberty  to 
give  away  portions  of  their  dominions  to  please  a  mo- 
mentary fancy,  a  king  of  France  made  a  present  of  a 
district  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  liis  kingdom  to  one 
of  the  popes,  and  these  half- priests  half- princes  con- 
trived some  time  afterwards  to  acquire  from  a  distressed 
princess  of  Naples  an  adjoining  district,  including  Avig- 
non. Thus  the  {>opes,  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  established  their  civil  sway  in  this 
quarter  of  France,  of  which  they  were  not  deprived 
till  the  Revolution,  fatal  to  so  many  privileges,  in  1790. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  Avignon  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  a  scene  of  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nificence. On  the  top  of  a  low  hill  within  the  verge  of 
the  city,  tho  palace  of  the  popes  was  erected,  and  the 
remains  of  it  are  usually  visited  by  tourists  in  their 
passage  down  the  river. 

Desirous  of  seeing  this  ancient  edifice,  as  well  as  some 
other  objects  of  interest,  we  ventured  out  on  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival ;  though  not  till,  by  a  short  recon- 
noitre from  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  I  had  ascertained 
that  the  streets  offered  a  tolerable  shelter  from  the  re- 
newed fiery  intensity  of  the  sun  overhead.  The  thorough- 
fares, as  wo  found  on  issuing  out  on  our  excursion,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  lanes  environed  by  tall  and  substantial 
houses,  many  showing  the  remains  of  fallen  grandeur, 
but  for  the  greater  part  prison-like  in  appearance,  from 
their  well-stanchioned  windows,  heavy  portals,  and  the 
dreary  dulness  which  prevailed  in  their  precincts.  Run- 
ning in  various  directions,  so  as  almost  to  be  an  inextri- 
cable maze,  these  lane-like  streets  offer  a  pleasant  retreat 
from  the  noonday  heat,  and  are  therefore,  like  the  narrow 
avenues  of  eastern  cities,  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
climate.  In  the  streets  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  and 
where  a  few  people  were  moving  about,  the  excellent 
expedieut  was  resorted  to  of  extending  sheets  of  can- 
vans  between  the  top  storeys  of  the  houses  on  each 
side,  and  under  these  awnings,  which  were  of  different 
colour*  nnd  sixes,  you  walked  in  a  covered  and  cool 
avenue,  in  defiance  of  the  raging  heat  beyond.  Fa- 
voured by  these  grateful  shades,  and  crossing  sunny 
patches  of  street  only  when  unavoidable,  we  reached 
the  rocky  height  we  were  in  quest  of,  and  from  which 
we  had  a  momentary  glance  over  the  limestone  region 
around,  scorched  wherever  tho  land  rose  into  protube- 
rances, and  green  only  where  the  madder  plants  and 
mulberry-trees  could  draw  nourishment  from  the  arti- 
ficially-irrigated meadows.  The  surface  of  the  irre- 
gular rocky  height  on  which  we  stood  was  bare,  and 
nearly  aa  white  as  chalk.  Not  a  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion was  visible  upon  it  A  broken  stone-cross  rose 
out  of  a  limestone  crag,  a  picture  of  desolation.  The 
stout*)  around  were  lime,  the  dust  lime,  everything 
lime,  Wliat  a  spot  to  be  chosen  for  a  palace!  We 
first  visited  the  cathedral,  that  being  nearest  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  clumsy  structure  of  different 
styles,  with  some  portions  said  to  liave  originally  be- 
longed to  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  interior  possesses 
some  good  paintings  and  carved  monuments,  and,  like 
most  of  the  churches  I  have  visited  in  France,  is  at 
present  in  course  of  repair.  The  palace,  a  short  way 
down  the  hill  to  the  south,  is  a  building  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  so  irregular  in  character  and  shape  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  useful  description.  It  is,  indeed,  more  like  an 
old  castle  than  a  palace,  and  has  stood  several  sieges. 
Much  of  the  upper  part  is  an  open  ruin,  and  here  dun- 
geons, halls,  and  oubliettes  were  pointed  out  to  us  as 


scenes  of  former  oppression.  One  of  the  broken-down 
apartments  was  described  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  adjoining  it  arc  holes  down  which 
prisoners  could  be  precipitated  into  gloomy  abysses  be- 
neath. Possibly,  the  tales  told  by  the  modern  conduc- 
tress over  the  building  partake  somewhat  too  much  of 
the  marvellous  to  bo  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  but  it 
is  historically  true,  that  the  Inquisitionary  tribunal  was 
established  in  Aviguou  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  acts  of  tyranny  were  perpe- 
trated to  insure  the  infamy  of  the  spot.  The  lower 
wing  of  the  building,  extended  by  some  new  structures 
forming  an  inner  court,  is  now  employed  as  a  barrack, 
which  can  accommodate  a  thousand  soldier*.  We  as- 
cended by  broad  flights  of  stairs  to  the  higher  floors  to 
see  some  pictorial  remains  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  barrack-rooms,  but  they  were  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  trouble.  The  whole  place,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  a  hive  of  military,  undergoing,  I  should  imagine, 
an  apprenticeship  in  being  baked  previous  to  being  scut 
across  to  Africa. 

Among  other  public  edifices  which  wc  visited,  was  the 
museum  of  the  department  of  which  Avignon  is  the 
capital.  As  it  is  rich  in  nntiquities  and  curiosities, 
I  could  here  say  much  in  the  way  of  description,  were 
I  not  aware  that  all  such  descriptions  must  necessarily  be 
uninteresting ;  and  I  confine  myself  to  onco  more  offer- 
ing a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  French  government 
for  its  encouragement  of  these  provincial  collections. 
In  Clermont  I  saw  one  of  great  extent,  abounding  in 
natural  and  artificial  objects  illustrative  of  the  locality  ; 
as,  for  example,  specimens  of  every  kind  of  ro;  k  dis- 
coverable in  the  department,  and  pictures  and  busts  of 
distinguished  natives.  Here,  at  Avignon,  tho  same 
kind  of  collection  is  found  ;  and  any  stranger  desirous 
of  knowing  what  men  famous  in  science,  literature,  or 
art  the  district  has  produced,  he  has  only  to  visit  the 
picture  gallery  of  the  town,  and  there  he  has  them  all 
before  him.  The  library  attached  to  the  museum  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  with  some 
hundreds  of  manuscripts,  the  greater  part  the  antique 
vellum-covered  tomes  of  suppressed  monasteries. 

Few  travellers  possessed  of  a  day's  leisure  quit  Avig- 
non without  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Vaucluse — 
the  Vaucluse  of  Petrarch— situated  at  about  eighteen 
miles'  distance,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  the  town. 
Two  motives  present  themselves  for  undertaking  such 
an  excursion — veneration,  real  or  affected,  for  the  me- 
mory of  Petrarch;  and  a  love  of  what  is  peculiar  and 
interesting  in  natural  scenery.  Influenced  by  feelings 
of  a  mixed  nature,  we  devoted  a  day  to  the  journey, 
which  being  performed  in  a  covered  caleche,  promised 
to  be  exempt  from  any  Berious  annoyance  from  the 
enemy. 

Wc  were  to  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  but  it  was 
eight  before  the  horses  were  trotting  with  us  out  at  one 
of  the  old  gateways  of  the  town,  and  taking  the  road 
across  the  plain.  Shortly  after  quitting  Avignon,  wc 
had  the  satisfaction  of  riding  within  the  shade  of  long 
rows  of  mulberry  and  willow  trees,  which  bounded  the 
well  irrigated  and  green  fields,  the  irrigation,  as  fur  as 
we  could  judge,  being  by  narrow  rills  conducted  from 
the  Durance,  a  river  tributary  to  the  Rhone.  Further 
on,  we  ascended  a  height  thin  and  rocky  in  the  soil, 
and  able  only  to  give  nourishment  to  the  vines  and 
olives  with  which  it  was  covered.  We  now  descended 
to  another  plain,  well  irrigated  like  the  former  ;  in  this 
case  the  water-courses  being  from  the  Sorguca,  whose 
fountain  we  were  about  to  visit  The  day  was  the 
26th  of  July,  and  already  the  crops  of  the  farmers  had 
been  gathered  to  the  thrashing-floors,  and  all  were  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  important  process  of  separating 
the  grain  from  the  stalks.  And  how  primitive  the  ope- 
ration !  No  barns,  no  thrashing-mills,  no  flails  ;  there 
was,  however,  animal  power.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  born  or  stack-yard,  a  patch  of  ground  is  cleared 
and  beaten  as  hard  as  possible  with  implements.  On 
this,  which  we  may  compare  to  the  ride  of  an  amphi- 
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theatre,  sheaves  are  spread  knee  deep  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  The  farmer  now  advances,  lead- 
ing a  horse  by  a  long  halter,  and  taking  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  he  drives  the  animal  at  a 
smart  trot  round  and  round,  trampling  and  kiekiug  up 
the  straw  at  every  step.  To  give  every  part  a  fair 
chance,  be  either  shortens  the  halter,  so  as  to  limit  the 
width  of  the  circle  performed  by  the  animal,  or  he  adds 
an  ass  half  way  between  himself  and  the  horse.  In 
some  cases  we  observed  two  horses  at  this  kind  of  work, 
at  other  times  two  oxen,  and  in  several  instances  a 
horse  and  ass,  or  a  horse  and  mule.  There  are,  in 
fact,  a  dozen  ways  of  performing  the  operation,  all 
equally  barbarous;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised 
how  the  French  government,  with  its  remarkable  care 
for  the  fine  arts,  should  take  so  little  pains  to  improve 
the  moat  useful  of  all  arts,  that  of  thrashing  out  the 
corn,  which  is  in  no  re*i>ect  advanced  beyond  what  it 
was  three  thousand  years  ago  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Of 
course,  this  method  of  thrashing  is  most  defective  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  and  ruinous  to  the  straw.  It  made 
us  quite  melancholy  to  see  the  confused  mass  of  dirt, 
chaff,  and  broken  straws  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trot  Women  were  employed  in  shaking  out  the  par- 
ticles of  grain,  and  here  and  there  might  be  observed 
hillocks  mingled  with  impurities,  ready  to  be  thrown 
up  in  shovelfuls  against  the  wind,  when  the  wind  should 
happen  to  blow.  In  a  few  cases,  we  noticed  that  the 
people  had  got  the  length  of  having  fanners ;  a  step,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  to  general  improvement  In  such  a 
country,  where  capital  is  still  excessively  meagre,  the 
introduction  of  any  kind  of  simple  hand -thrashing 
machine  would  doubtless  prove  a  blessing  to  these 
peasant  agriculturists. 

In  tlie  course  of  our  journey  we  passed  through  seve- 
ral villages,  one  of  which  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  water- 
wheels  turning  in  the  different  branches  of  a  stream, 
and  being  shrouded  in  trees,  has  a  pleasant  rural  aspect. 
A  ride  along  a  cross-road  now  brings  us  to  the  valley 
of  the  Sorguea,  up  which  we  are  conducted  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  the  land  gradually  closing  on  each  side 
till  we  reach  the  bosom  of  a  vast  dell  in  the  .  f 

hills.  Hills  rise  on  each  side,  bare  and  craggy,  with 
projecting  ledges,  beneath  which  several  dwellings  have 
been  venturously  built,  the  roofs  being  large  masses  of 
flat  rock  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  precipice.  We 
have,  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale  on  our  right,  the  beauti- 
fully clear  river  Sorguea,  employed  here,  as  farther 
down,  in  driving  mills,  and  the  sight  of  which  is  re- 
freshing in  this  land  of  heat  and  gray  limestone  rock. 

As  the  carriage  advances,  we  seem  as  if  entering  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
In  times  long  past  masses  of  the  hills  have  fallen  down 
and  ljeen  washed  away,  leaving  n  great  rude  gap  en- 
vironed by  precipitous  acclivities,  whose  bare  sides  are 
only  at  intervals  ornamented  with  fig  and  olive  trees, 
or  straggling  vines.  At  the  inner  extremity,  where  the 
carriage-road  ceases,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Vau- 
cluse, consisting  of  scarcely  a  dozen  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  two  or  three  mills,  one  of 
which  is  used  far  a  paper  factory.  Somewhere  on  the 
slip  of  garden-ground  beneath  the  mills,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  stood  l'etrarch's  house ;  and  on  the 
top  of  a  bare  knoll  alwve,  are  the  ruins  of  what  is  called 
Petrarch's  castle,  thongh  it  certainly  never  belonged  to 
him,  but  was  only  the  residence  of  one  of  his  friends. 

Just  where  the  carriage  draws  up.  in  the  centre  of  tire 
small  group  of  houses  in  the  village,  has  been  erected  a 
monument  of  the  commonplace  pillar  form,  to  Petrarch, 
which  it  may  be  consolatory  to  the  English  to  know  is 
as  effectually  hacked  and  cut  by  visitors,  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Passing  this  me- 
mento of  the  poet  we  walk  by  a  narrow  winding  path 
up  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Sorgues,  ascending  and  de- 
scending till  we  arrive  at  the  hold  front  of  the  rock, 
beyond  which  there  can  be  no  further  intrusion.  We 
are,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  glen;  limestone  cliffs, 
jagged  like  the  pinnacles  of  a  cathedral,  impend  over- 


head, while  beneath,  to  the  verge  of  the  water,  is  a 
universal  wreck  of  stones  and  rubbish.  That  which 
attracts  our  attention,  however,  is  a  wide  yawning  gulf 
at  the  base  of  the  rock,  the  principal  fountain  of  the 
river.  Where  the  water  comes  from,  no  one  can  tell ; 
but  it  is  evidently  delivered  by  the  hill,  and  gushes  out 
at  many  different  points,  cold,  pure,  and  delicious.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  weather  having  been  for  some 
time  dry,  the  water  only  half  filled  the  grotto  in  the 
rock  in  which  it  lay,  as  still  as  a  mirror;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  winter  that  it  rises  to  the  point  of  overflow- 
ing. Occasionally,  as  we  saw  by  the  stones  and  rocks 
in  its  course,  it  pours  forth  impetuously,  and  in  grent 
volume.  Now,  that  the  river  received  none  from  this 
head  fountain,  the  water  welled  out  from  beneath  divers 
rocks,  a  little  lower  down  the  glen,  and  almost  imme- 
diately formed  a  stream  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  does  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  a  tra- 
veller. The  savage  scenery  of  the  hills,  the  quiet  little 
village  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  dell,  the  variety  of  rare  plants 
growing  in  the  lower  cliffs,  the  pretty  and  unsophis- 
ticated river  just  come  so  oddly  into  existence,  a  magni- 
ficent blue  sky  overhead,  and  into  all  the  air  of  romance 
communicated  by  the  long  residence  of  Petrarch  on  the 
spot—all  give  the  place  a  peculiar  charm.  The  poet's 
liouse,  as  I  have  said,  was  beside  the  stream  adjoining 
the  village  ;  and  here,  he  tells  us  in  his  Epistles,  ho 
lived  while  he  wrote  his  sonnets  to  Laura,  in  that 
I  species  of  solitude  which  poets  frequently  dream  of  cn- 
I  joying,  but  so  seldom  realise.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he 
observes — 4  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  my 
warfare  with  the  Nvmphs,  who  reign  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  that  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  It  is  from 
these  that  the  Sorgues,  transparent  as  crystal,  rolls  over 
its  emerald  bed;  and  by  its  bank  I  cultivate  a  little 
sterile  and  stony  sjxit,  which  I  have  destined  to  tho 
Muses  ;  but  the  jealous  Nymphs  dispute  the  possession 
of  it  with  me;  they  destroy  in  the  spring  the  labours 
of  my  summer.  I  had  conquered  from  them  a  little 
meadow,  and  had  not  enjoyed  it  long,  when,  upon  my 
return  from  a  journey  into  Italy.  I  fouud  that  I  had  been 
robbed  of  all  my  possessions.  But  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged :  I  collected  the  labourers,  the  fishermen,  and 
the  shepherds,  and  raised  it  rampart  against  the  Nymphs: 
and  there  we  raised  an  altar  to  the  Muses;  but  alas! 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  vain  to  battle  with  the 
elements.  •  •  •  Here  I  please  myself  with  my  little 
gardens  and  my  narrow  dwelling.  I  want  nothing,  and 
look  for  no  favours  from  fortune.  If  you  come  to  iue, 
you  will  sue  a  solitary,  who  wanders  in  the  meadows, 
the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the  mountains,  resting  in  the 
mossy  grottos,  or  beneath  the  shady  trees.  1  detest  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  fly  the 
abodes  of  pageantry  and  pride.  Equally  removed  from 
joy  or  sadness,  I  pass  my  days  iu  the  most  profound 
calm,  happy  to  have  the  Muses  for  my  companions,  and 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  streams  for  my 
serenade'    Happy  Petrarch ! 

We  roved  about  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  spot  con- 
secrated by  these  outpourings  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time ;  and  having,  as  we 
thought  exhausted  Vaucluse,  retraced  our  way  to 


ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES. 

It  is  affirmed  by  competent  authorities,  that  not  fewer 
than  2500  lives  are  annually  lost  to  Britain  through 
accidents  in  mines — that  every  hour  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  further  sacrifice ;  and  all  this  without 
any  national  effort  being  made  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Looking  at  the  simple  fact  here  stated,  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  that  as  a  public,  we  were  utterly  destitute 
of  humanity ;  but  such  is  not  tlie  case.  When  a  cala- 
mity of  this  kind  occurs,  there  is  no  want  either  of 
sympathy  or  of  beneficence ;  but  here  the  matter  ends, 
just  where,  under  a  more  rational  and  active  system  of 
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legislative  direction,  the  remedy  ought  to  begin.  The 
truth  is,  that  with  all  our  individual  energy  of  benevo- 
lence, we  are,  as  a  legislature,  most  culpably  slow.  Com- 
missions of  inquiry  are  appointed;  reports  are  made, 
canvassed,  and  laid  aside ;  the  evil  goes  on  till  some 
extraordinary  catastrophe  startles  the  public  into  re- 
newed sympathy — and  one  would  imagine,  from  the 
bustle  of  inquiry,  and  noise  of  the  newspapers,  that 
sometliing  was  in  reality  to  be  done.  But  no;  there 
arc  heartless  men  to  be  moved,  pecuniary  interests  to 
be  combated,  and  party  squabbles  to  be  adjusted,  before 
matters  of  this  kind  can  obtain  a  hearing;  and  thus  it 
is  that  grievous  wrongs  remain  so  long  unabated,  de- 
spite of  all  our  sympathy  and  clamour.  To  be  sure, 
relief  comes  at  last ;  but  not  until  more  sutTeriug  and 
wretchedness  have  been  incurred  than  half  a  century  of 
beneficence  can  atone  for. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Haswell  catastrophe 
of  September  last— whereby  ninety-five  human  beings 
were  in  an  instant  deprived  of  life— has  at  length  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  government  to  this  subject 
We  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  in  mere  inquiry ;  for 
the  causes  of  all  such  accidents  have  long  since  been 
discussed  and  ascertained ;  nor  is  the  removal  or  miti- 
gation of  any  of  them  beyond  human  ingenuity.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  list  of  published  cases,  that  explosions  of 
fire-damp,  choke-damp,  falls  of  the  roof,  breaking  of  the 
rope  or  other  apparatus  in  descent,  fall  of  stones  down 
the  shaft,  and  bursting  in  of  water  from  old  wastes,  are 
the  main  causes  of  accident.  Now,  all  of  these  casual- 
tics  are  clearly  capable  of  being  cither  altogether  pre- 
vented, or  diminished  in  frequency.  Many  of  them  arise 
from  carelessness  or  ignorance  on"  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, and  might  be  prevented  by  the  appointment  of  an 
accredited  agent,  to  whom  the  entire  safety  regulations 
of  the  mine  should  lie  intrusted.  Were  such  an  over- 
seer regularly  at  his  duty,  the  safety-lamps  would  be 
locked  and  kept  in  order,  the  proper  working  of  the 
engines  attended  to,  the  ropes  secured  from  malicious 
damage  during  night,  no  pernicious  system  of  '  harry- 
ing' (removing  all  the  coal-supports  for  the  sake  of  the 
mineral)  would  be  permitted,  and.  generally  speaking, 
no  work  allowed  to  be  proceeded  with  until  everything 
was  ascertained  to  be  in  ordinary  conditions  of  safety. 
Such  a  system  of  oversight  would  be  by  no  means  an 
interference  either  with  the  due  lil>erty  of  the  employer 
or  employed ;  it  would  tend  to  insure  confidence  in  the 
one,  and  remove  all  anxiety  and  responsibility  from  the 
other.  Besides,  it  wotdd  be  doing  nothing  more  in  the 
ca«e  of  mines  than  has  been  done  with  respect  to  fac- 
tories, railways,  and  other  branches  of  our  national 
industry ;  and  where  the  public  in  the  end  become  the 
sufferers — by  having  an  immense  number  of  pauper 
widows  and  children  thrown  upon  their  care — the  public 
have  an  undoubted  right,  independently  of  motives  of 
humanity,  to  impose  such  restrictions. 

The  strictest  human  vigilance  is,  nevertheless,  fal- 
lible; and  with  such  subtle  sources  of  accident  as  fire- 
damp and  choke-damp,  some  principle  ought  to  be 
adopted  involving  the  unerring  operation  of  natural 
laws.  Fire-damp  is  lighter  than  common  air,  and  will 
ascend  wherever  it  has  egrc«s ;  and  choke-damp,  which 
is  heavier,  can  always  be  driven  from  its  lurking-places 
by  a  superior  current  of  pure  air.  Hence  the  main 
object  should  be— no  matter  what  the  expose— to  pro- 
vide a  full  and  free  system  of  ventilation  in  connexion 
with  the  atmosphere.  This  we  have  already  adverted 
to  in  No.  13  of  our  current  series ;  but  it  is  a  subject 
that  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  strongly  urged  upon 
public  attention.  'What  would  be  thought  of  the  man 
who  proposed  to  ventilate  every  apartment  and  gallery 
of  his  mansion  by  a  single  keyhole ;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  attempt  would  be  quite  as  rational  as  the  pre- 
tended ventilation  of  four  hundred  acres  of  coal-workings 
by  a  single  shaft  of  eight  or  nine  feet  diameter.  The 
idea  is  preposterous ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  cala- 
mities, resulting  from  the  present  system  of  coal-work- 
ing, are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are.   Let  the 


reader  only  imagine  400  or  500  acres  of  excavated 
space,  extending  to  30  or  40  miles  of  passages  and  gal- 
leries, at  the  depth  of  louo  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
and  all  this  depending  for  ventilation  upon  a  couple  of 
narrow  shafts,  which  are  rendered  still  more  contracted 
by  the  continual  ascent  and  descent  of  tubs  containing 
the  coal,  and  lie  will  readily  perceive  how  fearfully  liable 
every  recess  is  to  an  accumulation  of  the  explosive  mix- 
ture. We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  what  amount  of 
space  a  couple  of  shafts  are  capable  of  ventilating— this 
must  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  depth,  nature 
of  the  coal,  &c. ;  but  ccrtaiu  we  are  that  no  thorough 
ventilation  can  ever  lie  maintained  where  the  workings 
are  numerous,  unless  shafts  bo  sunk  at  300  or  4(H)  yards 
distant.  Were  this  done,  fire-damp  would  find  an  egress 
as  soon  as  generated,  and  choke-damp  be  expelled  by 
the  superior  currents  caused  cither  by  the  natural  ven- 
tilation thus  produced,  or  by  the  artificial  draughts 
created  by  fires  and  otherwise.  A  full  and  free  con- 
nexion with  the  atmosphere  above  would  not  only  anni- 
hilate the  dangers  of  suffocation  and  explosion,  but  would 
render  the  occupation  of  the  miner  more  healthy  ;  for 
healthy  it  cannot  be,  so  long  as  these  gases  mingle 
with  the  air  he  breathes,  and  so  long  as  stagnation 
renders  it  liable  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  almost 
intolerable.  But  it  may  be  argued  tliat  such  a  system 
of  ventilation  would  lie  expensive  in  tho  extreme,  and 
render  the  working  of  coal  in  deep  mines  altogether  un- 
profitable. We  can  by  no  means  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion. Our  best  and  most  abundant  supply  is  derived 
from  the  coal-fields  of  Northumberland  atid  Durham, 
where  the  mines  are  deepest ;  and  so  long  as  the  domes- 
tic and  manufacturing  wants  of  the  country  continue  in 
active  increase,  the  article  must  Ik>  produced,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  And  if,  after  all,  it  should  be  found  that 
mining  in  certain  localities  was  unprofitable;  be  it  so. 
Better  that  this  ground  proprietor,  or  that  company, 
should  be  without  their  profits,  than  that  hundreds  of  | 
industrious  workmen  should  lose  their  lives,  and  their  , 
wives  and  children  be  thrown  on  tho  charity  of  the 
country. 

While,  therefore,  we  freely  admit  that  accidents  will 
occur  in  spite  of  all  human  precautions— that  ropes  may 
break,  stones  fall  from  the  roof,  and  noxious  gases  lurk 
in  corners  unsuspected—  yet  we  think  all  intelligent  men 
will  agree  that  a  judicious  oversight,  coupled  with  a 
full  and  free  ventilation,  would  go  tar  to  diminish  the 
eviL  Moreover,  the  legislative  measure  which  provides 
for  these  safeguards,  must  also  compel  a  rigid  record  of 
mines  and  mining  operations.  This  indeed  is  a  subject 
of  almost  paramount  importance.  Where  workings  are 
abandoned,  there  choke-damp,  fire-damp,  and  water 
will  certainly  collect ;  and  if  there  be  no  record  or  plan 
of  the  portion  so  abandoned,  those  who  happen  to 
work  in  the  same  field,  at  a  subsequent  period,  may 
come  upon  these  unknown  wastes,  and  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pick  let  loose  the  pent-up  gases  and  water  to  sweep 
their  unsuspecting  victims  into  destruction.  Such  catas- 
trophes have  occurred,  and  will  continue  to  occur,  so 
long  as  the  present  unconcern  and  carelessness  prevail. 
The  existing  generation  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  past  workings;  and  they  are 
leaving  as  little  knowledge  to  those  who  may  come  after. 
Such  a  system,  or  rather  no-system,  is  unworthy  of  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  people,  independent  oX the  danger 
with  which  it  is  fraught;  and  to  argue  that  '  those  who 
succeed  ub  must  just  look  after  themselves  as  we  have 
done,'  is  irrationality  and  ignorance.  Considering  that 
the  coal-fields  of  this  country  are  limited,  and  that  the 
demand  upon  them  is  every  year  increasing,  a  period  will 
come — perhaps  sooner  than  most  people  imagine — when 
the  mineral  will  be  exhausted ;  and  it  is  only  righteous 
and  just  that  wc,  as  well  as  our  successors,  should  know 
what  is  and  what  is  not  available.  It  behoves  govern- 
ment, therefore,  to  enforce  a  proper  system  of  record — 
a  mapping  out  of  the  entire  mineral  resources  of  our 
island — wliich  shall  show  to  the  present,  and  to  future 
the  fields  worked  and  unworked,  the  pecu- 
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liarities  met  with,  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  with  all 
other  knowledge  which  might  contribute  to  safe  and 
profitable  mining. 

That  some  such  measures  as  vc  have  hinted  at  are 
needed,  no  one  will  gainsay ;  thnt  they  will  speedily  be 
enforced,  is  more  than  likely.  The  prolonged  existence 
of  thy  present  system  of  apathy  and  recklessness  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  British  intelligence  and  humanity.  The 
safety  and  comfort  of  a  valuable  class  of  men  call  for 
better  modes  of  inspection  and  ventilation ;  and  if  not 
from  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  at  least  from  motives  of 
sell-interest,  the  public  should  not  rest  for  a  moment 
till  redress  be  granted. 

t.'Holt  l\s. 

KHOM  T*t  15  JKrilTlins  OK  IUTIMVAV. 

[The  following  U  a  translation  from  dm  of  the  too  little  known 
dramsaof  George  Buchanan,  executed  l».v  Thomas  Campbell  in  his 
youth  while  residiiu'  in  thf  capacity  of  or/.-rwith  a  gentleman  » 
family  in  Mull.  We  tranvribe  it  from  ft  later  addressed  by 
Campbrll  to  .1  college  friend,  now  a  'minister  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland.] 

Gi.assv  .Ionian,  smooth  mcand'rlng 

Jacob's  grassy  meads  between. 
Lo !  thy  watera  gently  wand'ring, 
Lave  her  valleys  ri<  h  anil  green. 
When  the  winter  keenly  shnw'ring, 

Strip*  fair  UnUm's  holy  shade. 
Then  thy  current  brooder  pouring. 

Lingers  through  the  lealless  glade. 
When,  O  when  shall  light  returning, 

Cild  the  melancholy  gl's'm. 
And  the  golden  star  of  morning. 
Yonder  solemn  vault  illume? 
When  shall  freedom,  holy  charmer, 

Hieer  my  Ions  benighted  soul ; 
When  shall  Israel,  proud  in  armour, 

Burst  the  tyrant's  base  control  ? 
Ye  that  boldly  bade  defiance. 

Fierce  in  amis,  to  rharaoh's 
Can  ye  now,  with  tamo  compl 

In  a  baser  bondage  groan  ? 
Gallant  Israel,  nought  appalled  you. 
Hold  in  Heaven's  propitious  hour. 
When  the  voice  of  freedom  called  you 

From  a  tyrant's  haughty  power  ; 
When  thilr  chariots,  clad  In  thunder, 

Swept  the  tleld  in  long  array. 
When  the  billow,  bur^t  asunder, 
Hovered  o'er  your  randy  way : 
Gallant  race,  that  ceaseless  tollin|r, 

Trod  Arabia's  weary  wild. 
Plains  In  verdure  never^miiing,^ 

Whither  Hed.O  altered  nation. 

Whither  fled  that  gen'rous  soul : 
Dead  to  freedom's  inspiration. 

Staves  of  Ammon's  base  control  ? 
God  of  heaven  !  in  mercy  bending, 

Hear  the  wo-worn  captive's  prayer ; 
From  thy  throne  in  peace  descending. 

Soothe  their  sorrows,  calm  their  care. 
God  of  power !  whose  voice  commanding, 

Bid*  the  whirlwind  scour  the  deep. 
Or  the  waters  smooth  expanding, 
Robed  in  glassy  radiance  sleep  ; 
Though  thy  mercy,  long  departed, 

8av.  shall  Amnion,  iron  hearted, 
Triumph  with  impu»*y? 

If  the  sword  of  desolation 

Must  our  sacred  camp  appal, 
And  thy  chosen  generation 

I*rostratc  (n  the  battle  fall. 
Grasp.  O  God,  thy  naming  thunder, 
Launch  thy  stormy  wrath  around, 
Cleave  their  battlements  asunder, 
Shake  their  cities  to  the  ground. 


Shall  the  heathen,  haughty  minded, 

Swell  with  triumph  evermore; 
Race  profane,  that  fury  blinded, 

Baal'*  unhallowed  rites  adore  ? 
Hast  thou  dared  In  mad  resistance. 

Tyrant,  to  contend  with  God  ; 
Shall  not  Heaven's  supreme  assistance, 

Snatch  us  from  thy  mortal  red  ? 

Wretch  accursed !  thy  fleeting  gladnna 

Leaves  contrition's  scrjvnt-»ting, 
Short-lived  pleasure  yields  to  sadness. 

Hasty  fate  is  on  the  wing. 
Mark  the  battle,  mark  the  ruin  ; 

Havoc  loads  the  groaning  plain; 
Ruthless  vengeance  fust  pursuing, 

Gnisps  thee  iu  her  Iron  chain. 


OLD  AUK. 

Old  age  is  often  querulous.  It  is  one  of  its  defects  to  l>c 
htt ;  but  let  not  this  occasional  weakness  deceive  you.  You 
may  be  assured  tliat,  naturally,  it  ha*  gratifications  of  its 
nun  which  fully  balance  those  uf  earlier  day*,  and  which, 
if  cultivatt  d,  would  carry  on  the  stream  of  happiness  to  its 
grave.  If  life  ha*  been  rightly  employer!,  it  will  nlso  have 
the  visioncd  recollectinn  of  its  preceding  comforts  to  en- 
hance the  pleasures  which  it  is  actually  enjoying.  My  own 
c  x|>eriencc,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age  is,  that 
notwithstanding  certain  ailments  and  inlirmitics,  and  the 
privations  they  occasion,  it  is  just  as  happy  a*  all  the  pre- 
ceding seasons  were,  though  in  a  different  way — so  happy 
fia  to  cause  no  regret  tliat  they  have  passed,  and  no  desire 
to  exchange  what  is  for  what  haa  been.  If  youth  has  hope* 
and  prospec  t*,  and  wishes  that  enchant  it,  age  lias  no  infe- 
riority even  in  this  respect. —  1  timer. 

NC5IC. 

Tliat  which  I  have  found  the  l>cst  recreation,  both  to  my 
mind  and  l»ody,  whensoever  cither  of  them  stands  in  need 
of  it,  is  music,' which  exercises  at  once  both  my  body  and 
soul ;  cs|>ccially  when  I  play  myself;  for  then,  methinks 
the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the  instru- 
ment, the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart.  It  calls  in 
my  spirits,  comi>osc*  my  thoughts,  delights  my  car,  re- 
creates mv  mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me  for  after- business, 
but  fills  my  heurt  at  the  present  with  pure  and  useful 


thoughts;  so  that  when  the  music  sounds  the  sweet liest 
in  my  curs,  truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest  into  my 
mind.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  is  become  more 
harmonious,  by  being  accustomed  so  much  to  harmony,  and 
so  averse  to  nil  manners  of  discord,  that  the  least  jarring 
sounds,  cither  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very  harsh  aud  un- 
pleasant to  me. — Iiishnp  licrrridy: 

WOMAN'S  1'ORTITUnK. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of 
fortune.    Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity 
and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  ap- 
proaches to  sublimity.    Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had  been  all 
weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial 
nc«s  while  treading  the  pros|icroug  paths  of  life,  suddenly 
rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  supporter 
of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding,  wit"  UUJ 
shrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 
H'.tsWon  Irving.  _  _ 

The  present  number  of  the  Journal  complete*  the  second  v,^p 
i new  aeries*,  for  which  a  title-page  and  index  have  been  preparw, 
and  may  bo  had  of  the  publishers  and  their 
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